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[Th% BighU of Tramiation and of lUproduetym are Reeemed.] 
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Aoate (Leonard Dendy), M.A. (Camb. and 
MaucheHter). 
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Alexander (Archibald Browning Drysdale), 
M.A., D.D. (Clas.). 

Minister of the United Free Church at Lang- 
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Practical Theology in the United Free 
Church (College, Glasgow j author of A 
Short History of Philosophy, and other 
works. 

Seven Deadly Sins, Seven Virtues. 

Alexander (Hartley Burr), Ph.D. 

Professor of Pliilosophy in the UniversiW of 
Nebraska ; author of vol. x. {North 
American) of The Mythology of All Races 
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Secret Societies (American), Sin 
(American), Soul (Primitive). 

Ames (Edward Scribner), B.D., Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Philosophy in the 
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of The Psychology of Religious Experience, 
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ment (1898) ; PHnciples and Methods of 
Taxation (1906), and other works. 
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Arnold (Edward Vernon), Litt.D. 

Professor of Latin in the University College 
of North Wales. 

Stoics. 

Arnold (Thomas Walker), C.I.E., Litt.D., 
M.A. 

Professor of Arabic, University of London, 
University College ; author of The Preaching 
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Saints and Martyrs (Muhammadan in 
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Aston (William George), M.A., D.Litt., C.M.G. 
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Tokyo ; author of History of Japanese 
Literature, Shinto, 

Shinto. 

Baikie (James). 

Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; 
Minister of the United Free Church at 
Edinburgh ; author of Lands and Peoples of 
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Baloh (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Lond.). 

Wesleyan Minister ; Member of the Pro- \ 
bationers’ Board of Examiners, Examiner in 
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Ball (James Dyer), I.S.O., M.R.A.S., M. Ch. 
Br. R.A.S. 

Late of the Hongko^ Civil Service; author 
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Sin (Chinese). 

Barns (Thomas), M.A. (Oxon,). 

Vicar of Hilderstone, Staifordshirei. 

Shrove-tide. 
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Bbnnbtt (William Henry), M.A. (Lond.), D.l>. 
(Aberd.), Litt.D. (Camb.). 
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Exilic. Projdiets, and other works. 

Shewbread, Sin (Hebrew and Jewish). 

Blackman (Aylwakd Manley), D.Litt. 

Late Laycock Student of Egyptology at 
Worcester College, Oxford ; Oxford Uni- 
versity Nubian Research Scholar, 1910; 
formerly Scholar of Queen’s College. 

Salvation (Egyptian), Sin (Egyptian). 

Db Boer (Tjitzk), Philos. Dr. 

Professor of l*hilosophy in the University of 
Amsterdam. 

Soul (Muslim). 

Booth (W. Bramwell). 

General of the Salvation Army. 

Salvation Army. 

BOXfGEOROn llERHKIlT), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exe- 
gesis, King’s College, London ; lion, Canon 
of St. Albans ; author of The Book of Isaiah 
translated in accordance with the results of 
Modern Criticism ( 1 908), The. Ezra Apocalypse 
(1912), The Virgin Birth ^ Jesus (1916), The 
Oospd according to St. Matthew, revised ed. 
(‘Century Bible,’ 1920). 

Sadducees. 

BuENET (John), F.B.A., M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. 
(Edin.), Ph.D, (Prague). 

Professor of Greek in the United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews ; 
Hon. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; 
author of Early Greek Philosophy (1892) ; 
editor of Platonis Opera (1899-1907), and 
other works. 

Sceptics, Socrates, Soul (Greek). 

Buens (Cecil Detjslk), M.A. (Camb.), 

Author of Political Ideals, The Morality of 
Nations, The World of States, Greek Ideals, 
International Politics. 

State. 

Oabaton (Antoin^. 

Professeur A I’l^ole des Langues orien tales 
vivantes et A I’^ole Colonialej Paris ; Ancien 
Membre de T&ole Fran 9 ai 8 e d’Extrdme- 
Orient. 

Siam. 

Caldwell (William), M.A., D.Sc. 

Sir William Macdonald Professor of Philo- 
sophy in McGill University, Montreal. 

Self-respect. 

Campbell (Lewis), LL.D. 

Late Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews ; author of Religion in Greek 
Literature, and other worka 

Sophocles. 


Casaktklli (Louis Charles), M.A. (Lond.), 
D.D. and D.Litt. Or. (Louvain), M.K.A.S. 

Bishop of Salford ; Lecturer on Iranian Lan- 
guages and Literature in the Universi^ of 
Manchester; formerly Professor of Zend 
and Palilavi in the University of Louvain. 

Saints and Martyrs (Iranian), Salvation 
( Iranian), Sasanians, Sin ( Iranian), Soul 
(Iranian), State of the Dead (Iranian). 

Case (Shirley Jackson), M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 

Professor of Early Church History and New 
Testament Interpretation in the University 
of Chicago ; managing editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology ; author of 2'hc 
Historicitif of Je.sus, The Evolution of Early 
Christianity, The Millennial Hope, The 
Revelation of J ohn . 

Second Adventism. 

Clow (William MacCallum), M.A., D.D. 

[ Professor of Christian Ethics and Practical 
Training in the U nited Free Church College, 

I Glasgow. 

Socinianism. 

Coats (Rorkrt Hay), M.A., B.D. (Glas.), B.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Minister of the Baptist Church at Hands- 
worth, Birmingham ; author of Types of 
English Piety, The Realm of Prayer. 

Sanctification. 

Cowan (Henry), M.A. (Edin.), D.D. (Aberd.), 
D.Th, (Gen.), D.C.L. (Dunelm). 

Professor of Churcjh History in the University 
of Aberdeen; Senior Pieacher of the Uni- 
versity Chapel ; author of The Influence of 
the Scottish Church in Christendom, John 
Knox, Landmarks of Church History. 

Stigmata. 

Craioie (William Alexander), M.A. (Oxon.), 
M.A., LL.D. (St. Andrews). 

Rawlinsuu and Bosworth Professor of Anglu- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford ; J^'elTow 
of Oriel College; co-editor of the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

State of the Dead (Teutonic). 

Crookb (William), B.A., D.Sc. 

Ex-Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin ; Fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute; 
Presitlent or the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association, 1910; President of 
the Folklore Society, 1911-12; late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

S^ar, Saints and Martj^s (Indian), St. 
Thomas's Mount, SakhiSarwar, Saliva, 
Sannyasi, Sansi, Santal, Sarasvati, 
Savaras, Sects (Hindu), Seringapatam, 
Serpent - worship (Indian), Sind, 
Somnath, Stones (Indian), Sudra. 

CzAPLiCKA (Marie Antoinette), F.B.A.I., 
F.R.G.S. 

Somerville College and Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; Mianowski Travelling Scholar, 
W'arsaw ; Diplom^e in Anthr^ology, Ox- 
ford ; Mary Ewart liecturer in Ethnology to 
the Committee of Anthropology, Uuii'ersity 
of Oxford; author of Aboriginal Siberia, 
My Siberian Year. 

Samoyed, Siberia, Slava. 
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Davids(T. W. Rhys), LL.D., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.B.A. 

Formerly Professor of Comparative Kelimon, 
Manchester; President of the PAli Text 
Society; author of Buddhism (1878), Ques- 
turns of King Milinda (1890-94), American 
Lectures on Buddhism (1806), Buddhist 
India (1902), Early Buddhism (1008), Dia- 
logues of the Btiddna (1899, 1910). 

Sects (Buddhist), Sin (Buddhist). 

Davids (Mrs. Rhys), M.A. 

Formerly Lecturer on Indian Philosophy in the 
University of Manchester; Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London ; author of Buddhist 
Paychologiccd Ethics (1900), Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists (1009, 1913), Buddhism 
(1912), Buddhist Psychology (1914), Kindred 
Sayings (191 7 )f and other works. 

Sacrifice (Buddhist), Salvation (Buddhist), 
Samadhi, Sasana, Self (Buddhist), 
Sin (Buddhist), Soul (Buddhist). 

Davidsox (William Leslie), M.A., LL.D. 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Aberdeen; author of The 
Logic of Definition, Theism as Grounded in 
Human Nature, The Stoic Creed, Political 
Thought in England: the Utilitarians from 
Bentham to J. S. Mill. 

Scottish Philosophy. 

Davies (Henry), B.D., Ph.D. (Yale). 

Rector of Clirist Church, Kaston, Maryland, 
U.S.A. 

Sentiment. 

Edwards (Edward), B.A. (Wales and Cantab.), 
M.R.A.S. 

Member of the Board of Archosology and 
the Board of Oriental Studies, and Examiner 
in TVirsian to the University of London ; 
Assistant in the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

Sacrifice (Iranian), Sects (Zoroostrian). 

Ehrhardt (Christian EvotNE). 

Professeur honoraire de TUniversiW de Paris ; 
Professeur k la Faculty de Th^ologie protest- 
ante de r University de Strasbourg. 

Solidarity. 

Elliot (Hugh). 

Editor of the Annual Register', author of 
Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor 
Bergson (1912), Herbert Spencer (1917), and 
other works. 

Spencer (Herbert). 

Farnkll (Lewis Richard), M.A., D.Litt. (Ox- 
ford), Hon. D.Litt. (Genova and Dublin), 
Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews), F.R.A.S., F.B.A. 

Rector of Exetor College, Oxford ; University 
Lecturer in Classical Archieology ; formerly 
Hibbert Lecturer and Wilde Lecturer in 
Natural and Comparative Religion ; author 
of The Cults of the Greek States (1806-1909), 
The Evolution of Religion (1901)), Higher 
Aspects of Greek Religion (1911), Greece and 
Babylon (1911). 

Sacrifice (Greek). 

Farquhar (John Nicol), M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.). 

Literarv Secretary of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association in India; author of Gita 
and Gospel, A Primer of Hinduism, The 
Crown of Hinduism, Modem Religions Move- 
ments in India. 

Sadharana Brahma Samaj) Soul (Hindu). 


PiQois (J. Neville), D.D. 

Late of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield ; Hon. Fellow of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge ; author of Hopes for 
English Religion, and other works. 

Societas Perfect!. 

Fleet (John Faithfull), C.I.E. 

Late ^ligraphist to the Government of India, 
and Coiiimissionor of Custoin.s in the Bombay 
Presidency; author of Pali Sansknt and 
Old Canarese Transcriptions, and other 
works. 

Saka Era. 

Foakes- Jackson (Frederick John), D.D. 

Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and ITon. 
Canon of Peterborough Cathedral ; Briggs 
Graduate Professor of Christian Institutions 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York ; 
author of The History of the Christian 
Church to A.V. 461, A Bible HUtory of the 
Hebrews, and other works ; co-editor of 
Christian Origins. 

Seml-Arianism. 

Foucart (George B.). 

Directeur de I’lnstitut Fran^ais d’Archyologie 
Orientalc du Caire ; Professeur d’Hisloire 
doB Religions h, 1’ University d’Aix-Marseille ; 
Ancien luspecteur en chef du Service des 
Antiquitys de I’Egypte ; auteur de Histoire 
des Religions et MHhode Comparative^ (1912). 

Sky and Sky-gods ; Storm, Storm-gods. 

Fowler (William Wardk), M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
(Manchester), Hon. LL.D. (Edin.). 

Fellow and Late Subrector of Lincoln C/ollcgc, 
Oxford ; Gilford Lecturer in Edinburgh 
University (1909-10). 

Soul (Roman). 

Franks (Robert Sleightholmk), M.A., D.Litt. 

Principal of the Western College, Bristol ; 
author of The New Testament Doctrines of 
Man, Sin, and Salvation (1908), A History 
of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ (1918). 

Satisfaction. 

Frazer (Robert Watson), LL.B., G.E., I.C.S. 
(retired). 

Lecturer in Tamil and Telugu, University 
College, London ; formerly Principal Lib- 
rarian, London Institution; author of A 
Literary History of India, Indian Thought 
Past aim Present, 

Saivism, Sati. 

Fulford (Henry William), M.A. 

Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Crowmarsh, Oxon. 

Schism. 

Fyffe (David), M.A. (Edin,). 

■ Minister of the Presbyterian Church at New- 
castle ; Lecturer at Arm.strong (killege, 
Newcastle ; author of Essential Beliefs oj 
Christianity, 

Spirituality. 

Garde (Richard), Ph.D. 

Professor des Sanskrit und der allgeu)cinen 
Roligionsgeschiclite an der Universitiit zu 
Tubingen. 

Sanl^ya. 

Gardner (Alice), F.R.HiBt.S. 

Lecturer and Associate of Newnham Collep, 
Cambridge ; author of Julian, Philosopher 
and Emperor ; Theodore qfStudium. 

Self-consciousnoss. 
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(1913), and other works. 
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Garvik (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Oxford), D.D. 
(Glas.). 

Principal of New College, London; author of 
The Ritschlian Theology^ Studies in the 
Inner Life of Jesus, Siuaies of Paul and his 
Gospel, and other works. 

Sovereignty (Divine). 

Gastkr (Moses), Ph.D. 

Chief Rabbi, Spanish and Portuguese Con- 
gregations, London ; formerly rasident of 
the Folklore Society ; Vice-President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

Sacrifice (Jewish). 

Geden (Alfred S.), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. (Aberd.). 
Formerly Professor of Old Testament Lan- 
guages and Literature and of Comparative 
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of thA East, Introduction to the Hehreto 
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Salvation (Hindu). 
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Sankaracharya. 
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logy, Clark University, and Instructor in 
Anthropology, University of Minnesota. | 
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Formerly Professor of New Testament Exegesis i 
in the Inifieratorskij Jurjevskij University, | 
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Sects (Russian). 

Grierson (Sir George Abraham), K.C.LE., 
Ph.D. (Halle), D.Litt. (Dublin), I.C.S. 
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Fellow of the British Academy; Honorary 
Memljer of the American Oriental Society ; 
Honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ; Foreign Associate Member of the 
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Bhavas, Satnamta, Saurapataa, Sena- 
panthii, Shina, Siva-Narayanis. 

Guidi (Ionazio). 

Senatore del Regno, Rome. 

Seven Sleepert. 


Haldane (Elizabeth Sanderson), C.H., LL.D. 
Author of The L\fe of James Perrier (1890), 
Ltfe of Descartes (1905) ; joint-translator of 
Hegefs History of Philosophy (1892), and The 
Philosophical Works of Descartes (1911-12). 
Schopenhauer. 

Hall (Gkorob Noel Lankester), M.A. 

Vice-Principal of Ely Theological College; 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, 
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Harris (Charles), D.D. (Oxon.). 

Rector of Colwall; Examining Chaplain to 
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State of the Dead (Christian). 

Harrison (Jane Ellen), LL.D. (Aberd.), D.Litt. 
(Durham). 

Stall Lecturer and sometime Fellow of 
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Hicks (Robert Drew), M.A. 
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Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Sophists. 

Hobhouse (Leonard Trelawny), M.A. (Oxon.) 
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works. 
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Hoernl^ (Reinhold Friedrich Alfred). M.A.. 
B.Sc. (Oxon,). 

Professor of Philosoplw, Armstrong College, 
in the University of Durham. 

Solipsism. 

Hope (John Maurice Vaizey), M.A. (Cantab, et 
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Lecturer, in Moral Philosophy, of Clare 
College; sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; late Fellow of St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 

Slander. 
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Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Soptuagint. 

Min.=Minwan. 

MSS = Miumscripts. 

MTsMossoretic Text, 
n.snote. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onk.=Onkclos. 

0T=01d Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pcrs.s Persian. 

Phil. Philistine. 

Phoen. -Plmmituan. 

Pr. Bk.s Prayer Book. 

K=Bcdactor. 

Rom. s Roman. 

RV= Revised Version. 

RVm= Revised Version margin. 

Sab. =Sal)a‘JUi. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Som. = Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint 
Sin.=Sinaitic. 

Skr. - Sanskrit. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Thcod. =Theotlotion. 

TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text 
tr. = translated or translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

Vulg., Vg.= Vulgate. 

WH=Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of thk Bible 


Old Testamnt, 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ca- Canticles. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lvs Leviticus. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

Nn= Numbers. 

La = Lamentations. 

Dt= Deuteronomy. 

Ezk=: Ezekiel. 

Joss Joshua. 

Dn=: Daniel. 

Jg=: Judges. 

Hoss^Hosea. 

RusRuth. 

Jl=Joel. 

IS, 2 8=1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am s Amos. 

1 K, 2 Ksl and 2 Kings. 

Ob-Obodiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch=l and 2 

Jon=Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=:Micah. 

EzrsEzra. 

Nah=Nalium. 

NehsNehemiah. 

Hab=Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. 

Zeph=:Zephaniah. 

Job. 

HagsHagg.ai. 

P 826 Psalms. 

Zec=Zechariah. 

PtaProverbs. 

Mal=Malachi. 

EosEoolesiastes. 


Apocrypha, 

1 Es, 2 EsbI and 2 

TossTobit. 

Esdras. 

Jthss Judith. 


h 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Estlier. 

\Vi8=\Visdom. 

Sir Sirach or Ecclcsi- 
a.sticus. 

Bar = Baruch. 
Thrce=Song of the Tliree 
Children. 


Sus= Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament, 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn-John. 

Ac -Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co - 1 and 
(■orinthiaiis. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eidi=: Ephesians. 
Pn=Philippian8. 
Col^Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th-1 and 2 
Thcssalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philcm = Pliilemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P,2P=l and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Revs Revelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBBBVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 

Nowack = d, heb* Archaologitf 2 volt*. 

1894. . ^ 

PauIy-Wissowa= der cldSsiacMn Alter- 
tumswiascnschaftt 189411*. 

Perrot*f'hipiez=^wf. de Vctrt duns Puntiguitif 
1881 fl‘. 

Preller=7^omiW^^ Mythologies 1858. 

IX^xWXo.^ Keliquyn des pcuples non-eivilisis, 1883. 


BeAtrdge z^ir aem. HeligmisgescLs 1888. 
Baldwin = of Philosophy and Psychology ^ 
'3 vols. 1901-05. 

linriXi^^Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachens 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (*-‘1894). 

Bonzinger=/r(e6. ArchdvIugiCs 1894. 

Bro(!kc1niann = G'c«cA. rf. arah, Litteraturs 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 


Brnns - Sachau = «8yr. - 72 o7/?.. Rarhtsbuch aus dem KieXim^Jfancln^rterbuchd.bibLAltertwn 8 *,lH{) 3 - 
funften Jahrhnnderts 1880. 

Budge = (rof/j? of the Eguptians. 2 vols. 1903. 

* ..j 


94. ... 

Robinson = Researches in PalestisMrs 1856. 


Daremberg-SagIio=/>iici5. des ant, grec, et rom,, RoecXxcir— Lex. d. gr, u. rom. Mythologies 

1886-tK). Schair.Herzog = T/te New Schaff-Herzog Encyelo- 

De la Saussave = /.cAriurA dcr Rcligionsgesch.^t pedia of llrligious Knowledges \90S 
1905. Sclienkel-=Ri/>c/*X6a?tcon, 5 vols. 1869-76. 

Denzinger= 7?nrA/rn/ion Symbolorum^\ Freiburg Schurer=(rt/K*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJPt 6 vols. 


im Br., 1911. 


1890 ir.]. 


Dcus8en = i>tc Philos, d. Upanishadss 1899 [Eng. Sclnvally= ArAt’n n<ncA rAs/n Toflfc, 1892. 


tr., 1906]. 

DougXity— Arabia Desertns 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm Deutsche Myfhologie*s 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mytliologys 4 vols. 1882-88. 
Hamburger = furBibel u. Talmudf 


Sicgtrieil-Stade=irc6. XVorterbuch zun% ATf 1893. 
Smend = AcAr^McA der alttest. Religionegesch.*, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.) -Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land.\ 1897. 


i. 1870 (H892), ii. 1883, siippl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. Smith (VV. '5i.)=z Religion of the Semites^ 1894. 
'WoXA&r — Altceltischcr SjyrachsclLatZs 1891 If. Gi.)=. Principles of Sociology's 1885-96. 

lloltzmann-Zopfrel- Lexicon /. Theol. u. KWchen- ^pisi\fiMX-G\^m*‘=NativeTrihesof Central Australias 
weseh^s 1895. 1899. 

Ho w i tt = iwe TW5c« o/ 5. J5. .4 1904. Spencer-Gill en ^ = .ATor^ Asm Tribes of Centred 

.Iubainvilh) = (7onr« de Litt. celtiquCs i.-xii., 1883 ft*. Australias 1904. 

Lagrange = FUndessur les religions atmitiquea^s Swete = The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Lano = 5fn Arabic-Englixh Lexicons 1863 ff. T^dor (E. Tl.)— Primitive Cxdture^, 1891 [^1903]. 

XjOXkg- My ths RitxMl s ami Religion^ s^lydSA. 1899. Ueberweg-//w^, of Philosophy , Eng. tr., 2 vols. 

Lepsius =DcnAnuz/er aua Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 1872-74. 

1849-60. Weber -/iirfwcAc Thcologie auf Grand des Talmud 

Lichtenberger =ii’ncyc. deascienceareligieuaeas 1876. u. verioandten Schriften^s 1397. 

Lidzbar8ki=/Lm<f6ncA der nordaem. Epigraphik, Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1898. 1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 

McCurdy ^///5#07’y, Prophecy, and the Monumenta, Egyptians s 1897]. 

2 vols. 1894-96. Wilkinson =Afannerj and Cuatoma of the Ancient 

Mnir—Orig. Sanskrit TextSs 1858-72. Egiwtiana, 3 vols. 1878. 

MuHS-Amolt=.4 Conciae Diet, of the Assyrian Zanz^Vie gotteadienatlichen Vortrdge der Jvden\ 
Language, 1894 if. 1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopsedias, 

^4i4 = Archiv fur AnthroiH)logic. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

4Hi4 IF = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
W issenschaf ten . 

.4J?=:Archiv ftir Ethnographie. 

A.ffG=A8syr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

.46^(iP’=:Abhandlungen der GOttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

i4(?PA = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

i4//P= American Historical Review’. 

.4 AfT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

.4 «/PA= American Journal of Philology. 

.4 f/P5= American Journal of Psychology. 

.4 t/PPPs American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

4 «LSL= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

4 tTPAs American Journal of Theology. 

4 Annales du Mus6e Guimet. 

4 PPiSi= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

4PP=Archiv fiir Panyrusforsenung. 

4 P= Anthropological Review. 

4P1F~ Arofaiv fiir Relimonswissenschaft. 

4<Sis Acta Sanotomm (BoUandus). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

45G= Abhandlungen der S&chsisohen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=U Annie Sociologique. 
4iSlK/=Archa}ological Survey of W. India. 

AE = Allgemeine Zeitung, 

P4Cr = Beitrllgo zur alten Gesohiohte. 
P45^=Beitriige zur Assyriologie u. sem. Spraob- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh and Haupt). 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hell4uiqua 
PP=s Bureau of Ethnology. 

P(r= Bombay Gazetteer. 

P/=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

PL=Bampton Lectures. 

PLP= Bulletin de LitUratnre EeolMastique. 

BOR Bah. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
PiS^4 4 = Bulletin de la Soc. areh^ologique k Alex* 
andrie. 

BSA L»Bulletind6laSoo. d*Anthropologiede Lyon. 
P/SV1P=: Bulletin de la Soo. d’Antbropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

Bulletin de la Soc. de G4ographiei 
Pri8= Buddhist Text Society. 

P1F= Biblical World. 

BZsBibliache Zeitaohrift. 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 
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(7A/B£=:Compte8 rendus de TAcadtoiie det In* 
scriptionB et Belles-Lettres. 

C!Br<S^=s Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

Catholic Encyolopicdia. 

CiPs Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 
COSsCults of the Greek States (Famell). 

(7/= Census of India. 

C/As Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C/i^s Corpus Inscrip. Ktruscarum. 

C/(r= Corpus Inscrip. Greecarum. 

C/iss Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C/5 s Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

CCTss Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT ^ ; see below]. 

Ci?=» Contemporary Review. 

C(pi?=: Celtic Review. 

Classical Review. 

CCR= Church Quarterly Review. 

C5J^Xs Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

Z)AC= Diet, of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Arch^logie ohr^tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DBsDict. of the Bible. 

DCA=rDict of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCC=:Dict. of Christ and the Gospela 
D/= Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

DiVRsDict. of Nationiu Biography. 

DPAP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DiPAlPsDenkschriften aer Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

EBr = Encyclopedia Britannica. 

PPPifssEgyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

J?/=r Encyclopaedia of Isl&m. 
i?i?A=The present work. 

JPa 7 i= Expositor. 

PctTs Expository Times. 

PtfG=Fragmonta Historicoruni Grascorum (coll. 

C. Muller^ Paris, 1885). 

PZss Folklore. 

PLf/= Folklore Journal. 

PLjB= F olklore Record. 

GA s Gazette ArchiSologique, 

GB Si Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =G5ttingUK:ne Gelehrte Anzeigon. 
GCriy^sGOttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kbnigl. Gesellscliaft dor Wissen- 
schaften zu Gbttingen). 

G/AP=Grundri88 d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
Cr/rP=Grundris8 d. Iranischen Philologie. 
(rt/P=Geschichte des Judischen Volkes. 
GF/=Ge8chiohte des Volkes Israel. 

/rA/= Handbook of American Indiana 
HDB -KaAtinm* Diet, of the Bible. 

HE = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

/!/= History of Israel. 

HJ s Hibbert Journal. 

^t/Ps History of the Jewish People. 

HL sz Hibbert Lectures. 

HNsz Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB as Handworterbuch. 

/A = Indian Antiquary. 

/CCas International Critical Commentary. 

/CO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

/CP as Indian Census Report. 

/(res Inscrip. Grsecm^uDl. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 fi;). 

/(rA=a Inscrip. Grseem Antiquissimm. 

/(r/ea Imperial Gazetteer of India* (1885); new 
edition (1008-09). 

//Ps International Journal of Ethics. 

/7X as International Theological Library. 

/Ass Journal Asiatique. 


/APX=: Journal of American Folklore. 

/A/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
«/AC5= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
«/A5P= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

J‘A5Pe =Jaum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

/PX=: Journal of Biblical Literature. 

/PT5s= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

/D= Journal des D^bats. 

/DPAs Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 
t/£=Jewish Encyclopedia. 
t/(T05= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
.///(7= Johns Hopkins University Circulars 
//r5= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

J LZ = J en&.er Litteraturzeitung. 

/PA = Journal of Philology. 

/PTA= Jahrbiicher fiir proteBtantische Theologie. 
/PT5= Journal of the Pftli Text Society. 

/^P.^ Jewish Quarterly Review. 

/PA /= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

/PA 5= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

/PA 5Po= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

/PA5C'= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

/jRA^A'ssJournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

/PCr5= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
/P5= Journal of Roman Studies. 

/7'A5^= Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT^ = Die Keilinschriften und das AT* 
(Schrader), 1883. 

irAP*=Zimmern-Winckler*8 ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or A/P=sKeilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 If. 

XrGfP=s Keilinschriften und die GesohiohtHfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl = Literarisches Uentralblatt. 
XOPA=Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 
X07’= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
XP= Legend of Perseus (Ilnrtland). 
X55f=Leipziger sem. Studien. 

A/=M61u8me. 

i)fA/PX = M4moire8 del’ Acad, des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA W = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

Af(?/r=Monumenta Germanise Hietorica (Pertz). 
A/(r/F = Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MG WJ = Monatsschrift fiir Geschichto und Wissen- 
Bchaft des Judentums. 

ilf/= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westennarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen PalHstina-Vereins. 
il/72= Methodist Review. 

MVG= Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
Bchaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fttr die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA (7= NuovoBullettino di ArcheologiaCristiana. 
NC = Nineteenth Century. 

NHWB = NeuliebraischcR Worterbuch. 
iV/A^= North Indian Notes and Queries. 
ATAZ^Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

Ar^ = Notes and Queries. 

ATP = Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
ATPAG = Neutestaiuontliche Zeitgeschichte. 

0AD= Oxford Engdish Dictionary. 

(7Xir= Orion taliscjie Litteraturzeitung. 

OS=i Onomastica Sacra. 

0T/C7=01d Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP— Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PA 05= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Pi45BBB Proceedings of the Anthropological Soo. of 
Bombay. 

PB SB Polychrome Bible (English). 
PB^asPnblications of the Btirean of Ethnology. 
PC= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PJ&P<S>< = Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
P(?=Patrologia Grw^ca (Mii^e). 

P<7Ps= Preusmsche Jahrbticher. 

PI=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PJV^ = Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PPs Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPA®=Prot. Realencycloplidie (Herzog-Hauck). 
PjBjB=: Presbyterian and Reformed Ke'iaew. 

PP5s= Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PP5fj&= Proceedings Royal Hoc. of hMinburgh. 
PjSPA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archfipology. 

P!rS^=Pftli Text Society. 

BA = Revue Arch6ologique. 

BAnth^Hewie d’ Anthropologic. 

P.4 Royal Asiatic Society. 

BA 98yr = Revue d’ Assyriologie. 

BB = Revue Biblique. 

PPPIF= Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

PC7ss Revue Critique. 

BCel =B.ev\ie Celti^ue. 

^(74= Revue Chr^tienne. 

PZ>iif= Revue des Deux Mondes. 

BE = Realencyolopadie. 

PPC7 = Revue des Etudes Grecquea. 

BEg = Revue Egyptologique. 

PPJs Revue des Etudes .luives. 

Revue d’Ethnographie. 

PG^GsDie Religion in Geschichte und Qegenwart. 
PPLP= Revue d’Histoiro et de Litt^rature re- 
ligieuaes. 

PPP S3 Revue de PHistoire des Religiona. 
PilfilfaRevne du monde musulman. 

BN = Revue Numismatique. 

PP =5 Records of the Past. 

PPA= Revue Philosophique. 

POaeRdmische Quartalscmrift. 

BS S3 Revue s^mitique d’£pigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

P5A = Recueil de la Soo. arGh6olomque. 

P5/a3 Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
PTilPssRecueil de Travaux r^latifs h rArch6oiogie 
et k la Philologie. 

PPP = Revue des traditions populaires. 

PPAPAa* Revue de Th^ologie et de Philosophie. 
PPr asReoueil de Travaux. 

PPP—Religionsgeschichtliohe Verauohe und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

P WB = Realwttrterbuch. 


SB A W = SitEun^berichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

jS*PP=:Sa<;red Books of the Buddhiata. 

Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=SaQYed Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

6"i>P=Single.vol. Diet, of the Bible (Haatinga). 

5P=Stiidien und Kritiken. 

SAIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Miinchener Akademie. 

&SYr IF=Sitzung8berichte d. Kgl. Siiohs. Geaellsoh. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWA JF=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAP A = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ — Transactions of the Aaiatio Soo. of 
Japan. 

PC'= Tribes and Castes. 

rP5= Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

PALZ^Theologische Idtteraturzeitung. 

PAr=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

PP//5= Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

Pj 5> = Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of the Soo. of Biblical Archw- 
ology. 

2’t/’=Texte und Untorsuchungen. 

IFA/~ Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM— Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde dee Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA=: Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

= Zeitschrift fiir &gyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wi.8S6D Hcllftf 

= Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

Zeitschrift fiir ohristliche Kunst. 

Z’CP= Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum. 

ZD MG =s Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenl&nd- 
ischen Gescllschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palttstina* 
Vereins. 

ZP= Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

ZiirP= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZPG= Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschiohte. 

ZPPis Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie. 

Zeitschrift fUr kirohl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZJf ^ Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissen- 
sohaft. 

ZPhP == Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Pilda* 

Z7’^=^eiUchrift fiir Theologie und Kirohe. 

if 1^^= Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
^vissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift fiir wissensohaltliohe Theo- 
logie. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to. 
as KAT\ LOT*, etc.] 



ENOYCLOPiEDIA 


OF 

EELIGION AND ETHICS 

S 

SACRIFICE. 


Introductory and Primitive (K. O. James), 

p. 1. 

Babylonian.— See ‘ Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (C. A, V, Uhys I) wins), p. 7. 

Celtic (K. ANWYLand J. A. M acCullocii), p. 8. 

Chinese.— See Communion with the Dead 
(Cliiiiese). 

Egyptian. - See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (L. R. Farnkll), p. 12. 

Hebrew. — See ‘Soiuitic.’ 

Hindu. - See Worship (Hindu). 

SACRIFICE (Intro<luetory and Primitive). — 
Sacrifice (Lat. sacrijicium ; sacer^ ‘holy,’ and 
ftwe,re^ ‘to make’) may be delined generally as a 
rite in the courHo of which something is forfeited 
or destroyed, its object being to establish relations 
between a source or spiritual strength and one in 
nee<l of such strength, for the benefit of the latter. 
This relationship may be one of communion, i.e. 
one by which strength is conceived to bo imparted 
to man (communal type) j or, conversely, it may 
be one whereby a human weakness is held to be 
withdrawn and neutralized (piacular type). An 
instance of tlie first type occurs whenever the 
victim is consumed in a sacred meal, of the second 
whenever it is treated as unclean and cast away to 
boasts of prey. 

X. Origin.— It was not until the spirit of historical 
inquiry had come to pervade the study of religion, 
during the latter part of the last century, that 
scientific theories regarding the origin and signifi- 
cance of sacrifice were put forward by anthro- 
pologists. Hitherto the institution na<l been 
usualW regarded as of divine appointment, since 
from Gn 4®'® and He 11® it appears that the divine 
authority sanctioned AbePs otlering, and con- 
sidered it, by faith, more acceptable than that 
of Cain. It need not, however, follow Ai theo- 
lo|B(ical grounds that the ordinance is of divine 
origin because it is said that by faith Abel’s 
offering to Jahweh w'as a more ex(H)llent sacri- 
fice tlian that of Cain. For the Jahwistic writer 
treats^ saorifico as a natural institution, an in- 
stinctive mode of worsliip, while the Priestly 
VOL. xi. — i 


Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 18. 

J apanese (M. Rkvon), p. 21. 
ewish (M. Gastkk), l». 24. 

Muhammadan (T. 11. weir), p. 29. 

Roman.— See Roman Religion, Propitiation 
(Roman). 

Semitic (R. A. S. Macalister), p. 31. 

Slavic.— See Aryan Religion, Slavs. 

Teutonic (S. O. Youngkrt), p. .38. 
Ugro-Finnish. See Priest (Ugro-Finnish). 
Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

creation-document ignores the existence of the 
rite altogether. But such a theory of the 
origin of sacrifice hardly harmonizes with the 
present tendency of historical theology or of 
the science of religions. To-day the divine origin 
of religious institutions is sought in the ever- 
developing minds of men rather than in sacred 
tradition. 

(a) E. B. Tylor . — As soon as it became ap- 
parent that sacrifice involved a natural desire on 
the part of man to establish a bond between 
himself and that which he conceived to bo sacred, 
the way was opened fur scientific investigation 
of the rite. K. B. Tylor was the first to enter 
tlie field with the hypothesis that sacrifice was 
originally a gift offered to supernatural being.s 
to secure their favour or minimize their hostility. 
As this purpose gradually became tran.sforiiied in 
the mind of the sacrificers, the dominant note 
became that of homage, which again passed into 
that of renunciation.^ 

Ue.rbe.ri Spencer was of much the same opinion. 
The origin of sacrifice, he says, is to bo found in 
the cusLoni of leaving food ana drink at the graves 
of the dead, and os the ancestral spirits rose to 
divine rank the refreshments placed for the dead 
developed into sacrifices.^ Now the conception of 
sacrifice as a gift to the deity is vei'y wide spread, 
especially among people in a relatively advanec'd 
state of culture. ‘Gifts,* says Hesiod, ‘prevail 
upon goils and reverend kings.’ Oirerings to 

1 Ixiniloii, 1913, fJ. 376 f. 

^ J*eiucijtleH a/ Sociology^, London, 188.6, i. 277 fif. 
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nacred trees, etc., are uointiion in parts of Africa.' 
Sacrificial [(ifts are often oifered to ajipease tlie 
soul of the victim after a successful head-hunting 
expedition or similar escapade ; ^ and the numerous 
examples of the oblation of the firstfruits (9.1;.) 
come under the same category.* The Hebrew 
term for sacrifice [minhaht ‘ gift ’) is used of both 
bloody and unblooily offerings, though from the 
time of Kzekiel (6th cent, li.c.) onwards it became 
a techni(;al term for cereal offerings ((In 4**-, Lv 2). 
To this class too belongs the unction of sacred 
stones (menhirs, etc.) to the dcif.y in the mn^s'cbhah 
[q.v.). Oblations of fruits, etc., were also pre- 
sented to local namina by being clopositcd within 
the sacred [nccincts or thrown into sacred wells. 
Likewise the holocaust, or whole burnt-offering, 
that plays so iinjiortaiit a part in tlie sacrificial 
system of the Ihicstly narrative in the O'f can 
scarcely lie regarded otherwise than as an oflering 
of foixi— a gift — since it was all assigned to the 
deity. According to Itohertson Smith, this type 
of sacrifice was evolved from (he original sacra- 
mental meal by the tliscontiniiance of the use of 
tutemio coneeptions, and the recourse to liiiman 
victims to renew the bond between the worshippers 
and the worsliij^pcd. The eating of human flesh 
became in time re]jugnant to tiic mind of man, and 
the Imman victim was therefore olferc<l as a holo- 
caust. In jiroce.sH of time an animal <!ame fo bo 
substituted for a human vied-im, ami the whole 
hurnt-otfering resultisl.* 'I’lnis he makes the 
holocaust a late derivative of an earlier rite in 
which the eating of flesh and drinking of hlo(»d 
played an im])ortant part* — a theory largely based 
on late Arabic ]ira<’ti<;o. 

{h) W, liuhcrtHon Smith. — Kohertson Smith’s 
encyelopiedia article on ‘ Sacrifice ’ ® marks a new 
departure in the history of religion. In his paper 
on ‘ Animal Worship and Animal Tribes,* in The 
Journal of Philology after discussing the question 
of totemism on the strength of the evidence fur- 
nished by J. F. McLennan in the Fortnightly 
JUmew,^ he jiroceeded to make totemic cult the 
Ijosis of sacrifice. In 1889 (two years after.!, (i. 
Frazer’s encyclomedia articl<3 on ‘Totemism’* had 
appeared) he published the well-known lectures on 
7/tfi Religion of the Semites^ in which, while he 
again suggested a tutmnio basis for Semitic re- 
ligion, he was careful to add : 

‘ It is one thing to say that the iihenotnena of Semitic religion 
carry us bock to totemism, un<l another tiling to say that they 
are all to be explained from totemism.’ 

Nevertheless, he held that the conclusion that 
the Semites did pass through a totemic stage can 
be avoided only by supposing them to be an excep- 
tion to the universal rule. He proceeded to restate 
his thooiy in order to overcome the difficulty 
resulting from his view that the god became 
identified with the animal or plant kind by the 
blood-bond— a oustom which lie now regarded os 
relatively late. On the new hypothesis he con- 
sidered tlie god, the victim, and the totemic group 
to belong to the same kin. The original totem 
is female, and thewefore descent ‘follows the 
distair in primitive society. With the intro- 
duction of patrilineal descent the totem became 
male. Sacrifice in the first instance is, he thinks, 
a communion established by a bond of kinship. 

1 A. B. Ellis, The Etpe-gpeaking Peoplet of the Slave Coaet 
of IK. Africa, Loiidun, ISOO, p. 40 ff. ; 11. H. Johnslon, The 
Uganda Prouct crate, London, ItiOO, ii. S32 ; OB*, pt. i., 'The 
Rofjic Art, do. 1911, ii. SO. 

a OB*, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Ijoiidon, 1911, 

p. 106. 

* lb., pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and qf the Wild, London, 
1912, 11. 117. 
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In those lecture.^ he developed his theory of the 
* theanthropic ’ animal, at once god and kinsman, 
as the originating cause of sacrifice of the com- 
munal tyi^e.^ He considered Frazer to have 
proved the existence of annual totem sacraments 
involving actuiil communion in the flesh and blood 
of the sacred animal.* 

This view distinguishes (1) honorific, (2) piaoular, 
and (3) mystical or sacramental olFerings. His 
leading conception is the distinction between the 
view of sacrinco as a gift to tlie deity— tlie wor- 
shipper laying upon the altar the ofl’erings of the 
firstfruits of the harvest os a tribute to the god — 
anil the view that regards it as a sacramental 
ritualistic act whereby the worshiiipers pass into 
actual coiumunion with the god by partaking of 
food and drink in whicli the deity is immanent. 
In the Religion of the Semites Robertson Smith 
ap))car.s to ci^nfuse the two distinguishable aspects 
of sacrificial communion — the mystic and the non- 
mystic. The kinship of man with the divinity 
celebrated by sharing in a common meal, or in any 
other non-mystic manner, is by no means the 
same thing as a sacramental communion in the 
deeper and truly mystic sense, in which the deity 
and man enter into vital relationship Iw the latter 
partaking of divine food (boo artt. COMMUNION 
WITH Deity). 

In sujiport of his view that an expiatory func- 
tion may attach to the sharing of animal flesh, 
Robertson Smith miotes mimerous examples (such 
as the shedding of blood and ottering of hair) in 
which there is no death of a victim and no idea of 
])enal satisfaction given to the deity. In the 
Hebrew ritual ho lays special stress on the zthhah, 
i.e. the ordinary festal sacrifices, vows, and free- 
will offerings, of wliicli the deity’s share was the 
blood and the fat of the intestines, the rest of the 
carcass, after payment of certain dues to the priest, 
being left to the worshipper for a social feast. 
This he contrasts with the offerings wholly given 
to the god, likening the distinction to that 
between animal and vegetable offerings, the latter 
not being conciliatory. This hypothesis, however, 
takes no account of tno holocaust and the piaculum, 
expiatory sacrifices in which there is no communal 
eating. To obviate this difficulty, Roliertson 
Smith propounds the theory of the derivation of 
these from an earlier rite in which the sacrificial 
meal played an important part. 

(c) F. a Jevons. — Jevons, in his Introdtiction to 
the History of Religion,^ derives inspiration directly 
from Robertson Smith’s theory, basing his in- 
vestigations on the assumption that a totemic 
system was the earliest form of society. Ho 
supposes totemism to have originated in a covenant 
or alliance between a human society and what the 
savage conceives as an animal clan organized on 
the same lines as his own. At this stage, he says, 
'man imagines all things, animate or inanimate, 
to think and act and feel like himself.’^ But 
he forgets that the savage, like the 
child, realizes that some things are not alive. The 
primitive mind attributes mana (g'.v.) only to 
those things that act abnormally or that present 
a strange or uncanny appearance. Jevons then 
argues that, since savages take up a blood-feud 
against an animal species, therefore they may 
establish an alliance with them.* Exactly how 
this alliance comes thereu{)on to be reinterpreted 
as a reai flesh and blood union between man and 
l>east is a point over which he passes lightly. 
Presumably ne would say that it was by a natural 
extension of the initiation rite, whereby a youth is 
anointed with tribal blood and so becomes infused 
with a new life which is tho common life of the 

I R&l. Sem,* 1 . 409. * Ib, p. 406. 
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clan. In thifl way the society becomes a relij^ious 
community, since each initiated member partici- 
pates in the divine essence of its totem. In due 
course the animal is advanced to the status of a 
sort of 6iiperman->a hypothetical father of the 
human sroup.^ 

The mood-covenant established, the rite of saori- 
iice and the subsequent communion, he supposes, 
arose as the natural corollary from the savage 
principle that the blood is the life. The obvious 
proceclure, if the *real presence* of the totem— 
the sacred ally of the people — be desired, is to 
shed its blood. In such a sacrificial rite the 
essential feature is that the worshipper should 
partake of the sacred animal so that its super- 
natural qualities may bo absorbed and evil influ- 
ences expelled. 

On this hypothesis the offering of an animal as 
a gift to a superhuman being is the result of the 
domestication of animals, the victim, which was 
originally itself sacred, having degenerated into a 
mere food animal, now held inferior to a stone 
hewn into the likeness of a human god, assumed 
to possess anthropomorphic qualities.^ Thus arose 
the custom of sacrifice to non-totemic deities — the 
normal manner of approaching any god.^ 

(d) Salomon Reimich. — Koinach, in Cultes, 
Mythes, et Religions,* also professedly adopts the 
theory of Rohortson Smith. With* Jevons ho 
thinks that the evolutionary processes which fused 
the communion type of sacrifice with that of the 
later sacrifice by gift were agriculture and the 
domestication of atiimulH, dispelling the mystery 
surrounding the different forms of plant and 
animal life. Thus little by little the idea of a 
divinity hedging certain species of animals faded 
away, and man began to create the godhead in his 
own likeness. Yet there remained a tradition of 
animals sacrificed and eaten by the community. 
Therefore both sacrifice and ‘banquet were re- 
tained in the belief that the god — anthropo- 
morphic now — smelt the blood and inhaled the 
smoke of the burnt-offering. To provide him with 
a representative, a priest assisted at the ceremony, 
until in the end he and his ritual completely 
dwarfed the part which was played by the body 
of the faithful, and, while the sacrifice and 
banquet still survived, their significance was 
wholly inverted.® 

(e) i. MarUlier . — Some anthropologists, how- 
ever, refuse to regard the theory of totemic sacri- 
fice as primitive. Marillier, $,g., argues that an 
original bond of union between the god and tlie 
kin eliminates the need for sacrificial rites, and 
therefore makes initiation ceremonies superfluous.® 
On the other hand, if the common meal was the 
only bond between the god and the kin, it does 
not appear that the god is a totem. 

(/) U. Hubert and M, Mauss . — Hubert and 
Mauss think that the evidence of Semitic types of 
sacrifice may be only fragmentary, and in any 
case there is no proof that they are primitive. 
They hold that the numerous forms of sacrifice 
cannot be reduced to *the unity of a single 
arbitrarily chosen principle.*^ In view of the 
paucity of accurate accounts of early ritual, they 
reject the * genealogical ’ or evolutionary method, 
and devote tnemsolvos to an analysis of the ancient 
Hindu and Hebrew sacrificial ritual. Thus they 
arrive at the following * definition of type * : 

'Sacrifice is a religious act, which, by the oonsecration of a 
vlotlm, modiflOB the state of the moral person who performs it, 
or of certain objects in which this person is interested.’^ 

Like Robertson Smith, they think that sacrifice 

1 Ib. p. 108. a Ib. pp. 186, 130. 
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establishes a union between the human and the 
divine. This is eflected by the intermediation of a 
victim destroyed in the rite, and eaten by the 
worshippers or by the priests. But the victim 
must ^ ceremonially prepared for the rite, and 
freed from tabu after tiie ceremony has been per- 
formed. It must be remembered, however, tiiat 
the rituals chosen by Hubert and Mnuss for 
analysis are by no means primitive, and therefore 
can hardly bo said to represent fairly the essential 
nature of sacrifice in the earliest cults of un- 
developed peoples. 

(< 7 ) E. neslerniarck . — Westermarck takes the 
view that * the idea that supernatural beings have 
human appetites and human waiiU* led to the 
ractico oi sacrificial gifts being ofiered to them 
y men. ‘If such offerings fail them, they may 
even sutler want and beeuiiie feeble and powerless.’ 
Thus ‘ in early religion the most common motive 
is undoubtedfy a desire to avert evils.’ * The 
practice of human sa(;rifico, according to this 
writer, is based on the iilea of the substitution of 
a victim for other individiiala whose lives are in 
danger, which in course of time led to the ofl'ering 
of animals instead of men.^ 

{h) J. G. Frazer. — Frazer, in the first edition of 
The Golden Bough, says that the central idea of 
his essay — ‘the conception of the slain god’ — is 
derived directly from nis friend, Robertson Smith. 
In the second edition, however, he virtually (on- 
tradicts this statement, maintaining that he never 
assented to Robertson Smith’s theory. This 
change of opinion was apparently due to the fact 
that Frazer, on further investigating the subject 
in the production of his work TotemUm and Ex- 
ogamy, came to lay more stress on the social side 
of totemism, whereas Robertson Smith throughout 
emphasized its religious aspect. Furthennore, to 
follow Robertson Smith meant destroying his 
newly-formulated stratigraphical distinction be- 
tween magic and religion. There could not, on 
this hypothesis, be any sacramental ism, i.e, some- 
thing religions, in an age of ma^ic. Therefore 
what on the face of it appears to him to be sacra- 
mental communion is for him simply a magical 
rite. It is difficult to understand how Fie reconciles 
this view with the fact that, in the highest and 
urest form of religion that the world lias so far 
nown, sacramental union with the Deity is tlie 
essential feature. To avoid deriving the slain god 
from the sacrifice of totemic animals, or from any 
operation of vegetation magic, Frazer is forced to 
find the origin of the rite in the slaying of the 
king. But, if the slain god is to be idontitiod with 
the slain king, the king must first be proved divine. 
Thus he argues that, .since kings and chiefs are 
tabu, they must therefore be sacred, in the sense 
that they are possessed by a god or a spirit. The 
numerous examples quoted do not, however, cover 
the whole field of primitive religion. Moreover, 
by bis own definition of tabu as negative magic,® 
he divides sacred things into two classes — those 
that are divine and those that are not divine. 
Now kings are divine because they are tabu ; aiul 
tabu is merely a ‘ negative magic.* Once more we 
are faced with the problem of how to derive tlie 
religious from the non-religious. 

It is somewhat surprising that Frazer should 
have abandoned his original theory just at the 
moment when most remarkable evidence in favour 
of the mystical union between the totem or ‘ thean- 
thropic* animal and the totemite was forthcoming 
from Australia, on the authority of Spem^or and 
Gillen. 

2. The Australian totemic rites.-— By the per- 
formance of sacred ceremonies known as intU'hinimi 

1 MI, London, 1908, 11. 011 IT. ; cf. On 
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it appears that the Anmta endeavour to secure 
tlie multiplication of some particular animal or 
plant, and actually enter into sacramental relations 
with the totem. After the performance of inti- 
chiuma at Emily Gap (a phw^e specially associated 
with the rnythiciil Alclieringa ancestors and the 
totems) the witchetty grub is tabu to the members 
of the totem, and must on no account bo eaten by 
them till it is abundant. ^ The Purula and Kiimara 
classes may eat it at any time, provided it he 
cooked in camp. After intirhiumat when the 
totem is plentiful, large supplies are gathered, 
brought into camp, cooked, and stored away in bark 
veHsels called pitchi. In due course— at the period 
analogous to harvest - time among agricultural 
j>eople— they are taken to the unounja, or men's 
(jamp, where all the men assemble. The lender 
grinds up the contents of the pitchi between two 
stones. Then he and the other men of the totem 
eat a little and distribute what remains to those 
who do not belong to the totem. He repeats the 
operation with a pitrM from his own store. The 
witchetty grub totem may then oat sparingly of 
the grub.* 

Siinilar rites take place in other totems in Central 
Australia, ditibring, of cour.se, in detail, hut every- 
where made up of the same essential elements.® 

Among Ihe Undiara Kangaroo, r.g., when un inhehiuma 
rereiuony ia to bo performed, the men proceed to the foot of a 
fiill un tho slope of which two blocks of stone project, one 
aliove the other. One of these stones is supposed to represent 
a male, the other a female, kanmiroo. The headman of the 
totem clan and a man who la In tlie relation of mother's unctle 
to him (ilimh up to a rocky ledge, supposed to be haunted hy 
the spirits of ancestral kangaroos, and paint it with stripes of 
re<l and white to indicate the red fur and white bones of the 
kangaroo. Wiieii this is done, a certain number of young men 
sit nil the ton of the ledge, while the men below sing of the in- 
crease of the kangaroos. lUuod-lettlng follows. ‘The young men 
open veins In their arms and allow tne blood to stream out on 
to, and over, the edge of the sacred ceremonial stone which 
roprcHeuts tlie spot whore a celebrated kangaroo of the 
Alclieringa went aowu into the earth, its spirit part remaining 
ill the stone which arose to mark the place.' < 

After the rite has been duly performed, l,ho young men go 
and hunt the kangaroo, bringing their spoils back to the 
camp. Here the old men, with tho alatunia in the midst, eat 
u llllle of the flesh of the animal and anoint with the fat the 
bodies 0 ! those who took part in tlie intiohiuma, after which 
the meat is divided among ail the men assembled. The men 
then decorate themselves with totemic designs, and tlie night 
is spent in singing songs relating to the exploits of the 
Alcheringa men. When this has been done, the animal may be 
eaten siiaringly.o 

When men of the emu totem desire to perform intichiuma 
ceremonies, several of the men open veins in their arms and 
allow tlio blood to stream on the ground till it is saturated. 
When tho serum has coagulated, they trace designs in it in 
white, yellow, and black, representing the different parts of the 
body of an emu. Several men of the totem then dress them- 
selves to resemble emus and imitate the manners and customs 
of the bird. They fasten chxtringa on their heads to represent 
the neck of the emu, and chant a song to the emu constructed 
in the blood. They think that this act has the effect of pre- 
venting the totem from disa])pearlng, by quickening the 
embryos of the now generation. > 

In the Uniiamba or Ilakea-flower totem an intichiuma cere- 
mony is performed by the men of the Bulthara and Panunga 
classes ak a shallow, oval-shaped pit, bv the side of which 
grows an ancient Aaiisa-tree. In the centre of the depression 
is a small projecting and much worn block of stone, which is 
su])tiOHed to represent a mass of AoAsa-flowers. After tho pit 
has been swept and songs Huug inviting the tree to flower much 
and tho blossoms to be full of honey, a young man is told to 
open a vein In his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle on the 
stone till it is covered. This done, the ceremony is complete. 
The stone is regarded as a ehuringa, and the spot Is forbidden 
to women, children, and the uninitiated.? In other words, the 
ceremony has ostablisiiod a blood-bond between llie totem and 
tho totemltes, and the place of the rite is rendered sacred and 
therefore tabu. 

Spencer and Gillen, in a paper contributed to 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Bay 
that for the totemite ' the one e» 8 ential feature (of 

1 Spencer-QUlen*. pp. 170-17» ; cf. E. 0. James, PrimUive 
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the ceremonies) is tho necessity of identifying 
himself closely with his totem.’ * That is to say, 
hy opening a vein in his arm upon the kanj^aroo 
rocks, or eating the flesh of tho sacred animal, 
or having its fat— a substance which with the 
Australian ranks equally with the blood as regards 
potency— rubbed on his body, the totemite estab- 
lishcH a union of a sacramental nature with the 
totem. True, the present-day native explanation 
of the ceremonies is that tney drive out in all 
directions the spirits of the kangaroos, etc., and 
so increase the number of the animals.* But is 
this the only purpose of the rites? To prevent the 
totems from vanishing from the land, an alliance, 
ill the nature of a blood-covenant, is made with the 
animal species by means of a solemn sacrifleial 
meal. Tlie blood rite, therefore, has a twofold 
etficacy. It is with the communion aspect that 
we arc here concerned. The slain kangaroo closely 
resembles a sacriticial victim, although it can 
hardly bo described as a * mediator’ between man 
and tne sacred species, exactly in the sense sug- 
gested by Robertson Smith in his theory of the 
' thoanthropic’ animal. The mana concentrated 
in the victim (especially in its blood) goes out and 
gives strength to the communicant, neutralizing 
his infirmities by drawing them into itself. In 
this way, rather than as an intermediary between 
God and man, the totem may be regarded ns a 
victim. 

Another difterence between the Australian 
and more advanced forms of sacrifice lies in the 
fact that the animal in this case is naturally 
simred, while ordinarily it acquires this character 
during the rite. But a mystic sacramental union 
between the totem and tno totemite is none tlie 
loss established hy the intkhiuim ceremony. A 
man of the witciotty ^rub or emu totem be- 
lieves himself to be a witchetty grub or an emu. 
In order to keep this (mality, ho assimilates tho 
flesh of the creature, tnat he may dwell in the 
totem and the totem in him. The solemn prepara- 
tions show with what reverential awe these sacra- 
mental meals are regarded by the natives. The 
fasts, tho churinga, tlie totemic decorations, the 
sacred rocks and designs, all testify to the sacred 
atmo.sphere Hurroundiiig tho mysteries.® In tho 
blood ceremonies we see exemplified not only the 
means whereby a blood-covenant is made witn the 
totem, hut also the psychological concept that in 
later cults develops into tlie sacriticial shedding of 
the blood of bulls and goats. As the Arunta 
sprinkle the sacred rocks or the totemic design 
with blood, so, in the more advanced religions, the 

J iriest offers upon tho altar the blood of the sacri- 
icial victim (Ex Lv 9®'“). 

3 . The primitive conception of sacrifice.— 
E. Durkheim maintains that both tho essential 
forms of evolved sacrifico— the act of oblation and 
the act of communion— are found in germinal 
form in the inticMurm rites. The only difference, 
he thinks, is that in the later offerings the two 
acts in the intichiuma are parts of one undivided 
rite, while in the Australian ceremonies they are 
separated.^ But, apart from the evidence of 
Strehlow that tho hymn which is sung at the 
intkhiuim of the kangaroo describes the ofl;ering 
of a morsel of kangaroo-fat to make the fat of the 
kangaroos increase,® tho act of oblation can hardly 
be said to form a part of the Australian totemic 
rites. Apart from this instance, and from offer- 
ings to the dead consisting of stone hatchets, 
clubs, water, and in modern times matches,® there 
iJA/xxvlii. (1899J278. 
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i8 no evidence of gift-sacrifice in Australia. If, iuh 
we suggest, the intichiuma be regarded as the 
earliest form of sacrifice, it seems that the rite 
automatically involves the union of the totem and 
the totemite through the communication to the 
latter of the maiui resident in the former (especi- 
ally in the blood and its sacred flesh). The effect 
of this sacramental union is the noutraliscation or 
expulsion of the evil in luan, by contact (as distinct 
from contract) with his supernatural ally. It is 
only when animistic and theistic conceptions arise 
that offerings of food are made to divine beings to 
secure their favour or to minimize their hostility. 
True, the Australian has a very real belief in 
tribal All-Fathers, but only as remote anthropo- 
morphic beings in need of nothing that man can 
give. Therefore they are not the recipients of 
sacrificial gifts. Consequently we contend that, 
in what H. K. Marett calls the * pre-animistic * 
typo of religion,^ the earliest attempts at sacrifice 
were means whereby the wor.shippers were placed 
in physical contact, after a sacramental manner, 
with their totem. But, it may be asked, do the 
Australians really represent a truly primitive 
people f Have they not had countless generations 
in which to evolve social and religious institu- 
tions T In order to answer these not unreasonable 
objections to a hypothesis founded on evidence 
from Australia, a brief survey must be made of the 
archaeological facts which we have at our disposal. 

4. Primeval sacrificial rites.— Within recent 
years numerous paintings and engravings of 
animals together with other designs have been 
discovered on the walls of palojolithic caverns in 
France and Spain,* having, it is supposed, magico- 
religious significance. If these caves were not 
^ pre- historic sanctuaries,’* why should palmolithie 
man draw outlines of animals and fish in the dark 
recesses of a mountain ? Surely, if he were grati- 
fying his aesthetic tastes, he would have chosen a 
place open to the light of day, where he and his 
companions might enjoy the fruits of their labours. 
It therefore seems muen more reasonable to regard 
such caves as Niaux and Gargas as sacred spots 
where primeval mysteries were duly celebrated, 
and which had to be approached witn solemn and 
esoteric rites. In the latter rock-shelter curious 
intorlacings and araliesqiies have been made, either 
with the lingers or with some pointed instrument, 
in the gluey clay of the walls and roof of the cave. 
These have been described as imitations of the 
scratches left by the claws of the cave-bear, perhaps 
a totem of these particular Aurignacians.^ In 
support of this view may be mentioned the numer- 
ous deep strim on the walls of the cave of Font-dc- 
Gaume. On the floor of this cavern a great many 
Ixmes of the cave-bear have been found, as well as 
strite corresponding to the rows of claws on the 
bear’s foot, and the red outline drawing of the 
animal at the end of the gallery. Of course, this 
is slender evidence upon wliich to base the assump- 
tion that paleolithic man was given to totemism, 
but, taken in conjunction with the cave-paintings 
representing animals and designs similar to the 
t(>temic decorations of the Central Australians at 
Emily Gap, and the incised figures painted over 
with vermilion on the totemic grave- posts used by 
the American Indians, it makes it highly probable 
that these primeval inhabitants of Europe were 
acquainted with this primitive mode of social and 
religious organization. Moreover, the dots and 
bands in red and black ochre with which the 
pebbles found by E. Piette at Mas d’Azil are 


1 TKe Thre$hoid qf lUligion^j London, 1914, p. xxi. 
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Relljrlon.* vol. i. p. 821 ff. ; E. A. Parkyn, An Introd. to the 
Study 0 / Prehistoric Art, London, 1916, yp. 19-131. 
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decorated correspond to the designs on the 
Australian churinga, while the so-called Mtons de. 
cominandement may have [)layed their part in 
primeval totemic ceremonies.^ But, even if tlicse 
palfiBolithic paintings had no totemic signiiicance, 
it can hardly bo denied that they wore used foi 
inagico-religious purposes. 

It is well known that the modern savage 
frequently depicts the image of a creature in order 
to obtain magical power over the real animal. 
F. H. Cushing describes the images of totems 
carved out of stone by the Zufii Indians, with a 
flint arrow bound to the ‘fetiche.’* Likewise 
among the Ojibwa Indians the inedicine-rnan 
makes a drawing of the animal to bo hunted and 
paints the heart in vermilion, dmwing a line from 
it to the month, along which magic is supposed to 
pass at his incantation.* Now, in the pre historic 
caverns at Niaux and Font-de-Gaume bisons are 
represented with arrows painted in their sides, 
and, in the former, there is a curious design 
showing a wounded bison surrounded by marks 
which have been likened to boomerangs. Such 
drawings are inexplicable except as a means 
whereby these ancient limiters endeavoured to 
procure success in the chase. 

It has lieen noticed that among the Central 
Australians, in order to cause a niultit>lication of 
the totem, intirMumn ceremonies wore held in 
places in which the sacred animal is symbolically 
represented on rocks, or, in the case of the emu 
totem, on the ground. Since paheolithic man, 
like his modern representative the Australian, 
was a hunter, depending on the chase for his sub- 
sistence, the conclusion seems inevitable that ho 
too performed sacred ceremonies in the dark 
recesses of his ‘ sanctuaries ’ for the same purimse. 
Of course, it is not suggested that the totemic cult 
of motlorn aborigines is in any way identical with 
that of primeval man, but, judging from the 
numerous similarities between the two cultures, 
the Arunta rites ajipear to represent tho nearest 
approach to the totemic mysteries celebrate*! by 
paheolithic man at Gargas, Niaux, and similar 
sites. If this is so, tho rudimentary conceptions 
of sacrifice set forth in intwhiuma ceremonies 
formed part of magico-religious cult at least os 
early as the Aurignacian culture-period in Western 
Europe. 

5. Ideas connected with sacrifice.— (a) Com- 
viunion. — Jevons is of the opinion that ‘ tlie core 
of worship is communion.** This conception, if 
it is used in the wide sense of contact, is, as w(^ 
have .seen, the fundamental principle unrierlying 
tho most rudimentary forms of sacrifice. Wlu'rcver 
totemism is found, a union with the sacretl species 
is effected by physical assimilation of the super- 
natural qualities of the divine animal or plant. 
A typical instance is the well-know’ii sacniincntal 
eating of the bear among tho Ainus.“ The Ainus, 
like many other jiriniitivo people, also eat sacra- 
mentally the new crops.® 

In New Caledonia tho eating of tho first yams of 
the season is a solemn ceremony in which the 
women take no part. 

Seven or elfjht yams are dug up with the greatest prooaiitinn, 
wrapped in Icaveg, and (tarried l»efore tho groat WDOiii rt 
Images, rudely carved in human form. Tho yams are thcti 
cooked in special pots hy boys, and eaten by them. Tin- pf>ls 
are afterwards buried, and tho chief addresses the 
praying tho images to give them a good crop of yams every 
year. The new yams are then dressed and eaten.7 

* L*Anthropolngie, xlv. [lOtW] .%7 ; at. M. Bernardin, 
savomsnnr, Feb. 1875; Spencer-Qillen'*, p. 128; cf. art.. Stafk. 

» S RDEW [1883], pp. 9-43. 

8 W. J. Hoffman, 7 RBKW [1891], pp. 221-223 

* Introd. to 'IIist. of Religion, p. 22.'S. 

8 A full description is given in art. Aincs, vol. I. p. 249 f. 

8 See art. Aim us, vol. \. p. 248»». 
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The inherent tendency, the yearning of the 
feeble humun bouI to reach out towardn and make 
itHclf part of the divine nature, which hnila its 
satisfaction in the Christian Eucharist, is even 
more clearly sot forth in the sacrilicial ritual of 
the native tribes of America. The moat notable 
and instructive example is the custom observed 
among the Aztecs of sacramentally eating bread as 
the body of the god Huitzilopochtli or Vitzili- 
puztii. 

In addition to tiie holding of a feast at which the people ate 
their god sacramentally In the outward and visible shape of 
bread and grain,* they entered into a closer union by fortifying 
ilough witli human blood. A youth was chosen and named for 
the god. For months the person doomed to play tho fatal part 
of divinity was treaivd with divine honour, and pormitted to 
taste all the Joys of the world to which lie was soon to bid fare- 
well. At the expiration of the set time he was slain on the 
altar and his fresh blood was mixed wilii dough, which was 
divided among the worshippers and eaten.^ Thus they became 
partakers of tlie divine nature. 

Savages sometimes seek to enter into communion 
with the dead by eating part of the body of tiie 
deceased or by Holding a foast- as part of the 
funeral rites. Sometimes the llcsh provided at the 
banquets is that of the dead man hiniself, as in 
the case of the Dieri.* More frequently animal 
victims, whose blood and soul the dead man has 
consumed, are slain and their flesh is oaten by tho 
survivors to establish a sacramental union with 
the deceased. The Nicobar Islanders hold a feast 
at the grave * in tho presence of tho dead ’ after a 
funeral,^ and in Melanesia tho cliief mourner takes 
a piece of fowl and of yam and calls the names of 
those who have recently died in tho place saying, 
‘ This is for you.*® 

Kobertson Smith explains tho mutilation of the 
IhxUos or garments of the living as constituting a 
bond of union between them and the dead.® It 
scorns reasonable to suppose that by causing their 
blood to flow over tho corpse or grave a ‘ covenant 
ill blood * is established ; conversely, other primi- 
tive people daub thomselves with the blootl, etc., 
of tiieir kinsman, and thus incorporate in them- 
selves a portion of the dead. For the same reason 
bones, hands, locks of hair, and the like are 
retained by survivors. Likewise, savages often 
endeavour to form a eoveiiant with their dead 
enemies by establishing a blood-brotherliood with 
them. 

Thus, 'when an Arawnk Indian of llritlsh Guiana has 
munlcrcd anolhor, he repaiw on the third night to the grave of 
his victim, and pressing a pointed stick through Ute corpse he 
licks off and swallows any blood that he finds adhering to the 
stick.’ 7 If this were not done, it is believed tliat the luurdurcr 
would go mad and die. 

Soiiietiines it is thought suflicient merely to anoint 
the ceminunicaiit with tlie blood or oil exuded 
from tho body of the deceased.® 

Parallel with these rites is another nionniiiig 
rite— that of cutting or tearing tho hair and bury- 
ing it with tho body or dedicating it at tlie grave. 
Ill the case of ciu'tain tribes in Central Australia 
tbe hair is burnt instead of dedicated.® The object 
of these rites, os with the blood ceremonies, is 
seemingly to form a bond of union with the dead, 
so as to jircvcnt bis inflictiiijj any harm on the 
survivors. It may be that hair is thrown on tho 
cornse for the same reason. 

(A) Concilmtion.—AXWxow^Xi the most common 
motive in early conceptions of sacrifice is un- 
doubtedly a desire to enter into sacramental 
relations with a source of spiritual strength, and 
thereby to obtain merna, yet the wish to avert, 

pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the WUd^ 11. 8Sff. 

3 B. de Sahagun, IJist. gAn^rale des chases de la Nvuvelle- 
Espagne, French tr., Faria, 1880, p. 2n3f. 

» Howitt, p. 440. * AE vl. 11803) 2B. 

” K. U. Gmlrliigton, The Melanesians, 0.\(ord, 1801, p. 284. 

<5 Hel. p. 3S0. 

7 fir/iU, pt V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 154, 

* Howitt, p. 467. » Sponoer-GIIlenh, pp. 607, 620. 


neutralize, or expel evil is by no means an un- 
common source of sacrilicial offerings among 
primitive people. The savngo is very susceptible 
to apprehensions of danger from supernatural 
powers, and, although there is no proof that fear 
was the cause of the earliest attempts at sacrifice, 
yet in the course of tho development of the rite, 
the idea of * conciliation * soon arose. Thus the 
‘ pmcular,’ or propitiatory, offering of an atoning 
nature came into force. The ‘ gods ’ were thought 
to be di8plea.sed with men, ana in consequence a 
sacrilice had to bo offered to avert their supposed 
anger or indignation. In very primitive cult 
offerings wero made to anything that was con- 
sidered to bo dangerous — rocks, glaciers, earth- 
quakes, diseases, death, and so forth, or even 
curiousl}' shaped stones, fish, animals, trees, eto.^ 
In S.E. Australia, when a man of another clan 
entered a certain tract of country, he had to pro- 
pitiate the local spirits by performing such rites.® 
On building or entering a new house or canoe, 
starting on a war or trade expedition, and, as has 
been seen, at the time of sowing or reaping the now 
cro[»s, sacrifices were made to bring ‘ luck ’ and 
tho ‘ blessing of heaven ’ on the venture. Parallel 
to these rites is the ollering of tlie first-born of 
man and beast.® When sin is regarded as con- 
tagious and (*a]>able of transmission, a sacrificial 
victim is used as a scapegoat.^ Such a vicarious 
.sacrifice, however, is expiatory only in the sense 
that tho death of the victim expiates the guilt of 
the actual offender. 

(c) Jlonorijin offerings, — Another Jispect of 
more developed sacrifice is the free-will offering in 
grateful recognition of tho goodness and beno- 
licence of tho deity. Although the desire of 

f irimifcive man to show his thankfulness to the 
ligher poweis is secondary to the communal and 
piacular conception, it is by no means unknown in 
early cult. Tno oirorings of firstfruits and many 
other gift-sacrificcs conceivod of as an honorarium 
rather than a bribe come under this division. 

‘When certain natives of EaHtern Central Africa, after they 
have prayed for a Kiiccessful hinitnuf ex])edilion, return home 
laden with venison and ivory, they know t hat they are imlebted 
to “their old relative ” for their fortune, and give him a 

thank-offering.* ^ 

The * eucharistic * concciition of sacrifice— i.e. one 
free from the desire to secure material benelits in 
the future (cf. bln 28®^’**^’) — is seldom found in really 
primitive cult. 

In tho higher religions the ethical notions of 
self-sacrifice and the uhl.ation of a contrite heart 
develop conceptions involving intelligent self- 
unification with God throngli prayer, penitence, 
iwnl abstinence. Snob ideas, however, are entirely 
alkseiit from primitive cult. In the rudimentary 
form of the rite tho communion-theory is adequate 
to cover most of the facts if it be construed on 
lilieral lines, remembering tliat the primitive mind 
is more concerned with getting into tumtact with 
his supernatural ally than in entering into elaborate 
and solemn contracts with him. What he needs is 
niana both to join himself on to his source of 
strength and to neutralize and expel the evil in 
and about him. The mticMmm rite is a means of 
attainin)r this end, since the mana concentrated in 
tlio viotini goes out and gives strength to the 
communicant, drawing into itself his infirmities. 
With the rise of animistic and thcistic beliefs, 

1 GE9, pt. i., The Magic Art, il. 16, pt. v., Spirits of the Com 
and of the Wild, ii. 291. 

3 Howitt, p. 408. 
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gifts, honorific ofiorings, and the whole complex 
system of developed sacrificial ritual are gradually 
added to the original rite. 

Litsbaturi. — S ources are cited In the footnotes. 

K O iJames 

SACRIFICE (Buddhist). — The attitude of 
Buddhism towards every kind of external sacri- 
ficial ritual was one of uncompromising dissent. 
It judged such ritual (1) to be the futile expression 
of misdirected outlay and efibrt, and (2) in some of 
its forms to involve cruelty. And (3) the kind of 
benefits hoped for from the rites was not suffici- 
ently, 08 we sliruld say, spiritual. References to 
this opposition^ however, are far to seek in its 
ancient literature, and we are tempted to infer 
that such sacrificial feasts as involved the taking 
of life or much elaborate ceremonial were not of 
periodical occurrence, and indeed were rare events. 
It is oul^ in the tending of a consecrated fire, and 
in oblations made through that fire, not apparently 
to the deceased Vedic god Agni, but to * great 
Brahma,’ that any continuity of sacrificial observ- 
ance appears. Had sacrifices of animals been of 
frequent occurrence, it is probable that the canoni- 
cal accounts of the Buddha’s deeds and words 
would have contained more frequent records of 
protest publicly made. As it is, no such piiblic 
protest is to be found in anv of these books. There 
does not in fact appear to nave been any sacrificial 
ceremonial made at stated intervals by a hierarchy 
acting for the people and for the people’s welfare. 
Such sacrificial ceremonies could be arranged by 
the powerful and wealthy, but they were hold 
on behalf of some individual, and not by or for 
the community. Thus the king of Kosala, tlie 
raKenadi, is recorded os commanding a great 
animal sacrifice, explained in the commentary as 
tulvised by his chaplains to avert personal evil 
threatenea in a dream.* The se^hi, or leading 
millionniro merchant of R&iagaha, was supposed, 
on one occasion, by his brother-in-law, Anfitnapin- 
dika, to be preparing * a great sacrifice,’ so absorhed 
(lid he appear to his visitor.^ In the KutiadUtnta 
Snttanta an eminent BrAhman abbot is represented 
as preparing a great animal sacrifice, concerning 
the complicated procedure of which ho (jonsults the 
Biuldha^s wiscioni.* This, as the translator points 
out, is a deliberate fiction full of ironical humour, 
since to ask such advice is ‘ the last thing a 
Brahmin of pc^sition would do.’'* Other allusions 
to ‘great sacrifices’ {mihd yafiiUl) may be found 
in the Jdtaka stories, and are of course no los.s 
deliberate fictions,® espf*cially the story of the 
king (ionsenting to sacrifice all his family.® U is 
only on the occasion of the king of Kosala’s great 
sacrifice just mentioned that we meet with any 
expressly uttered protest against such a ceremony. 
Kveii hero the protest is made, not to king or 
people, hut to the discijdes who bring the news to 
the vihdra (or grove ‘ settlement ’). It is only in 
the commentary, and in that of the Jdtaka,^ that 
wo read of the utterance being promptly reportecl 
to the king and of his countermanding tiie cere- 
mony. And the terms of the protest are so general 
as to suggest with some force that verses and mtta 
were a piece of ancient editorial work carried out 
with very scanty material. They may bo fouiul 
in the writer’s translation of SarriyuttcCf i. ® The 
verses ran thus ; 

‘The sacrifleses oallcd the Horee, the Man, 

The Pcff -thrown Site, the Drink of Vli’tory, 

The Bolte Withdrawn, and all the mifjrhiy fuM : — 

These are not rites that bring a rich result. 

\ SaipyfUta, 1. 7fl. » Vinaya TexUt, SDK xx. [18S5J 180. 
18M Bfuidha, tr. T. W. Uhys Davids, Oxford, 

* t' W ® K.//.. vol. iii, nos. 814, 433. 

* Vol. VI. no. 642. 7 Vol. 111. no. 814. 
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Where divers goats and sheep and kins are slain, 

Never to such a rite as that repair 
The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

Cut rites where is no slaughter nor no fuss, 

Are offerings meet, bequests perpetual, 

Where never goats and sheep and kine are slain. 

To suc^ a sacridoe as this repair 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

These are the rites entailing great results. 

These to the celebrant are blest, not oursed. 

Th' oblation runneth o'er : the gods are pleased.' 

This is not so much a reasoned argument agaiiiHl 
such rites as a categorical impeachment of ' mucli 
ado about nothing,’ of ineflective activity, coui»led 
with an implicit contempt for acts and beliefs that 
could no longer appeal to men of lofty mind. 
Herein, as Rhys Davids writes, the early Buddhi.stH 
evidently took up and carried on to complete 
victory the growing feeling of intellig(3uce and 
humaneness to which the seal is set in that Rock 
Edict of King A>4oka which begins; ‘No animal 
may be slauglitered for sacrifice.’ 

' Isolated instances of such sacriflees are known even down to 
the Muhammadan Invasion. But the Iwittle was really won by 
the Buddhists and their allies,' (^specially, os is prolwhlo, by the 
NigaQ^has or Jains, with their central tenet of ahiifiatt, or * non- 
injury.' 'And the combined ridicule and oartieatucHS of the 
Kutadanta Huttanta will have had its share In bringing about 
the victory.' i 

The sacrifice stories, moreover, in the Jdfrfkns^ 
especially the extraordinarily outspoken sarcasm 
of Bhuridntta’s verses, in the Jdtaka of that 
iiame,*^ will have helped later to (umsiimmate that 
victory, appealing, as they must have done, to 
popular auiiicnccs who, instead of rising in shocked 
wrath to stone a hhisplunning narrator, sat and 
listened with the amused appreciation of the 
enfranchised. 

More pointed than the above-cited protest is the 
rebuke against the futility of oblation by fire, 
wliich is put, with felicitous irony, into tho month 
not of a teacher, but of the divine object himself. 
It occurs in the same book.® A Brfthmancc, whose 
son is a pervert — in other words, a young arahant 
in the Buddha’s order— is a habitual sacrilicer to 
Brahma. Her son approaches her house on his 
round for alms. Brahma appears to her and utters 
a eulogy of the son as tho more fitting recipient of 
tho food which she is wasting ; 

* Far bonce, 0 brahminee, ia BrahmA’s world, 

To whom thou aorvoet offerings alway. 

And BrahniA foeduth not on food like that. 

What babbleat thou unwitting «)f the way, 

O brahminee, unto tho Brahma world ? 
liO hero ! this Brahinudeva, son of thine, 

A man who ne'er will see another world, 

A man who past the gods hath won his way ; 

Meet tor oblations from both gods and men, 

Let him enjoy the choice meats thou hast servwl.' 

Our second point, that in the ‘great sacrifico’ 
the slaughter of life was reprohonsible, appears, in 
the tiuttaSf in the doctrine of the four classics of 
individuals — those, namely, who (1) torment them- 
selves, (2) torment others, (3) torment both sedf 
and others, (4) torment neither. Of IIk^ho thi^ first 
practise austerities ; the second include hiitclicrs, 
trappers, fishermen, brigands, etc. ; tho tliird 
include kings or mighty priests who, on some such 
occasion as tho opening of a new mote-hall, hold a 
sacrifico with great ritual, with the slaughter of 
many cattle, goats, and rams, with wood cull ij»g 
and grass-strewing, and with much bullying and 
hustling of servants and slaves, working in fe/ir of 
chastisement.® This point as to cruelty is mm li 
more eloquently expressed in X\\^ Bhvrirlntfa,^ \n I In; 
address uttftred by tho bodhisatta (Buddlia-fo ho) 
on the futility of sacrifices practised by Jhali- 


1 JfmlognfB, loo. eft. *Tr. vi. ICD 112. 

^StnnyuUa, i. IMOf., tr. 170 f. 

4 Mttjjhima, 1. 342 f. ; A I'lgulttiraf II. ‘206. 
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mans, and on the abuses to which those practices 
led : 

' If he who kills Is counted Innocent, 

Let Brahmins Brahmins kill. . . . 

Wo see no cattle asking to l)e slain 
That thev a new and better life mar gain. 

Rather iney go unwilling to their death, 

And in vain struggles yield their latest breath. 

To veil the post, the victim and the blow, 

The Brahmins let their choicest rhetoric flow. 

These cruel cheats, as ignorant as vile, 

Weave their long frauds the simple to beguile.' 

The sympathy witli animal suffering betrayed here 
is essential to the view that spi^ke, in its religious 
terms, not of * all men ’ only, but of ‘ all beings ’ or 
‘creatures* {snhhe mtid^ bhdta) as objects for com- 
passion. And this standpoint would of itself, 
without other reasons, rule all blood-sacrifice out 
of court as monstrous. 

The third point, as to the low aspirations which 
the sacrificial rites were intended to further, is 
best illustrated by the words ascribed to a notable 
early convert, Kassapa of Uruvcla. His conver- 
sion is recorded in a series of legends. * The Buddha 
invites him to make public confession of his faith : 

* What host thou seen, tliou of Univelk, 

That thou, preacher and votary auetere, 

Hast left the Fire ? 1 ask thee, KaeHapa, 

The catise of thia. Whv la thy aacriflae 
Of holy Are bereft of all thy care Y ' 

To this Kassapa replies : 

' The aacriflcea apeak to ua of things 
We see and hear, yea, taste, of tiieti’s desires 
And women. I liavo learnt to say of things 
That bring rebirth, " ! it ia ojiiiker.” lienee 

No more delight I take in sacrifice 
Nor in oblation.' 

Ho then tells what he has ‘ scon.* Kassapa might 
well have made out a better case for the loftier- 
minded among celebrants, witliout violating the 
truth. From the stand point of Buddhist saintship, 
however, such loftier aspirations as the prayer so 
to live as to he reborn in Brahma’s heaven were 
hut a palliative, and not the real ‘escape.’ The 
contrast is shown in Kassapa’s verses preserved in 
the anthology : 

* Once well content with aacriflee. 'hove all 
Concerned within theae worlds^ once more to live, 

Now have I act myaelf to extirpate 
All passion, all ill will, illuaion too.'S 

The transformation and spiritualisation of the 
two aspects of sacrifice — as symbol and as self- 
devotion — are emphasized by Buddhism much as 
they were by Hebrew pvsalmist and prophet. The 
stations in the road to the good life— the perfect 
lay life and the perfect religious life— are, in t* “ 
Kiitadanta Suttantay^ set forth as so many degre 
of ‘ saciilice’ (yailfLa), Elsowliere the iiiwarunoss 
of the right sacrificial celebration is dwelt upon : 

‘ I lay no wood, brahmin, for Arcs on altars. 

Only within burneth the fire 1 kindle. 

Erer iny fire burns ; ever tense and ardent 
I, Arahant, work out the life that's holy. 

. . . the heart’s the altar. 

The fire thereon, this is man's self well tam6d.' > 

And of such fire- tending no class could hold a 
monopoly ; 

* Ask not of birth. Ask of the course of conduct. 

From any sticks verily fire doth take birth. 

The steadfast seer, though his descent be lowly, 

To intellect's aristocrats is lifted. 

By noble shame all that Is evil curbing. 

As to the surrender of self or property in the 
right sacrifice, the votary of the religious life in 
leaving the world had surrendered his all ; to the 
layman not so sacrifioing it was left to offer often 

i Vinaya TtxU, SBS xWl [1881] 118-199. 

* * These worlds' includes every sphere, terrestrial or celestial, 
of life. 

» Psalmi tht Brethren, ed. O. A. F. Rhys Davids, PTS, 
1000-13, OCX. ; of. also his brother's verses, cciil. 

* Referred to above (Diaiogues, 1. 173 f.). 
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and gladly of his goods to those sons and daughters 
of the humelosa life. By thus sowing his harvest 
in tliat ‘ field of supreme merit,’ he maintained the 
high religious standard in his community, and tlie 
means of hearing good doctrine, and he also lived 
in faith of reaping a crop of happiness in both the 
near and the distant future.^ 

Litkratijrb.— T he literary references are given in the article. 
T. W. Rhys Davids, BuddhUt India, London, 1003, pp. 240 f., 
248 f., ‘ZU4, should also be consulted. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

SACRIFICE (Celtic).^—!. Evidence of ancient 
writers.— As has already been pointed out in art. 
Communion with Deity (Celtic), statements are 
made by Cmsar and other writers of antiquity 
that the Celts offered human sacrificos. Crnsar* 
says that in Gaul tuen who were suffering from 
serious illness, or who were in the midst of war or 
any other great danger, would sacrifice or promise 
to sacrifice human victims, in the belief that the 
maiesty of the gods could be appeased only when 
a*. life was given for a life. He also refers to the 
burning of human sacrifices enclosed in huge 
wicker images {simulacra). In the first instance 
the victims chosen for such a fate were such 
criminals as brigands and thieves, but, in default 
of such criminals, innocent victims would be sacri- 
ficed. Lucan * speaks of human sacrifices as being 
ofl'ered among the Gauls to the gods Hesus, Tar- 
atiis, and Teutatos ; and his statement is repeated 
by Lactantius, who says : ‘ Hesum atque Teuta- 
tem hiimano criiore placabant.’® Diodorus 
Siculus,® following Posidonius, refers to the quin- 
quennial sacrifice of evil-doers (/caxoiJ/jyoi/f) by im- 
palement. He further states tliat captives taken 
in battle, as well as certain animals similarly 
captured, were by some tiibcs sacrificed by burn- 
ing or otlierwise. 

In one paasageY Diodorus speaks of a certain general os 
having sacrificed to the gods the handsomest of the youths. 
Tacitus speaks of the Britons as thinking it right to offer up 
the blood of captives, and Plutarch ^ mentions the human 
saoriflcps of the Gauls, which they considered, he says, of all 
sacrifices the most perfect {rvKtmri-niv Svaiav). Athenwus,!*) 
too, refers to the Gaulish sacrifice of prisoners of war in the 
case of a defeat. According to Pliny, G the human sacrifices of 
Gaul were suppressed by Tiberius, but, atK^ordiug to ML’Ia,is< a 
vestige of the ancient practice remained in the cutting off of a 

E nrtion of the flesh of those condemned to death. The notes on 
ucan called 'Uominenta Lucani Usener’ say that Hesus, 
whom the commentator identifies with Mars, was appeased by 
the hanging of a man in a tree, until his limbs wasted away, 
while, in another passage, he inentifies Hesus wltli Mercury, 
and says that he is worshipped by merchants. With Mercury 
he also identifies Teutates, and states that he was appeased by 
thrusting a man head-foremost into a full vat, and keeping him 
in that position until he was drowned. Taranis he identifies 
with Jupiter, and says that he used to be appeased with human 
beings, but that he was now ('oiitent with cattle. How far the 
commentator was speaking from knowledge it is impossible to 
say. According to Suetonius, It was Claudius (not Tiberius) 
who completely abolished druldism, after Augustus had pro^ 
hibited Roman citizens from taking any part In its rites. In 
Pau8aniasl4 >ve are told that the Gauls under Oombutis and 
OrestorioB put to death the whole male population of Gallieas, 
and then drank the blood and tasted the nesh of the slain. A 
passage from Procopius also siieaks of the Celts as especially 
prizing the sacrifloe of their first prisoner of war ; the form 
which the sacrifice took, according to him, was that of hanging 
the victim from a tree, throwing him amid thorns, or putting 
him to death in some other horrible fashion. 

2. Expiation and atonement as explanations of 
earlier practices.— In view of the evidence of 
Gicsar and others, it would be useless to deny tliat 
the Celts offered up human victims ; and certainly, 
in Caesar’s time, as in the time of Posidonius, who 
was the chief authority of Strabo and Diodorus, 
the human sacrifices that were offered, whether 

1 Of., e.g.y Safnyvtta, p. 97, tr. p. 128ff. 

<Of. throughout artt. Oilts and Oommukior with Dmry 
(Celtic). 

» J)e BeU. GaU. vi. Ifi. 4 Phartal. i. 444 ft. 

# Biv. Inat. i. 21. • v. 82. 7 v. 81. 

8 Ann. xiv. 30. ® Be Superatit. 18, p. 171 B 

M ii. 61. H HN XXX. 4. 

W iii. 2. 18. M Claud. 26. 

It X. 22. 18 Be BeU. Goik. ii. 16. 
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quinquennially or otherwise} seem distinctly to have 
had a religious sanction} and to have then been 
regarded as piacular. It is, however, worth con- 
sidering whether the practice of ridding society of 
superfluous members may not have been, in its 
origin, independent of religious considerations, 
and bas^ rather upon the co-operation of instincts 
of antipathy to the untit with a state of economic 
pressure. The religious sanction and interpreta- 
tion of the practice ma^ well be later than the 
practice itself, and it is not improbable that 
religious and ethical development helped to miti- 
gate the custom and to lead to the substitution of 
animal for human victims. It is clear from the 
testimony of ancient writers that the Celts of 
antiquity were characterized by two well-marked 
traits : (1) a remarkable indifference to human life 
in themselves and in others, and (2) an intense 
and scrupulous regard for religious observance.^ 
With their indifference to life was closely con- 
nected their belief in its duration after death. 
Under the conditions of Celtic life, children must 
have grown up with a most vivid sense of the 
uncertainty of existence. Fathers, according to 
Cfesar,* haid the power of life and death over tlieir 
own wives and children, and the practice of sons 
not appearing in their father’s presence * until they 
reached manhood may have originated in a judi- 
cious concealment by the mothers of the Iniys from 
the sight of their fathers, lest the head of the 
household should decide to reduce the number of 
his children. In battle, too, it was considered 
improper for the attendants of a chieftain to sur- 
vive him, and the institution of the soldurii* 
probably constitutes, on the highest plane in the 
Celtic community, a practice of non-survival on 
the part of dependents which was originally 
doubtless more compulsory than voluntary. The 
wanderings of the Celts in antic^uity speak of 
intense economic pressure j and, in times of famine, 
or in districts where the supply of food was in- 
adequate, it is in the highest aogree probable that 
the stronger elements in the community would not 
hesitate to eliminate the weaker or those whose 
continued existence increased rather than lessened 
the burden of the community. It wm probably this 
economic pressure, combined with the idea that 
the dead hod the same wants as the living, that 
(‘.aused the wives and servants of a deatl man to 
accept death voluntarily on his decease, or the 
attendants of a king to be willing not to survive 
him. When brought fawe to face with sheer neces- 
sity and economic conditions which threaten 
society with extinction, human nature, in its crude 
state, is capable of great harshness in order to 
ensure its own preservation ; and the human sacri- 
fices of the Celts, as well as of other races, prob- 
ably owe their origin to economic rather than 
religious ideas. The strain of living had probably 
much to do with the proverbial ferocity of the 
ancient Celts. In normal times it is not improb- 
able that the better placed Celts came, by aajust- 
ment to their environment, to be relieved from the 
continuous necessity of weeding out the com- 

1 As shown by the statement of Diodorus (v. 27) that, in spits 
of the fondness of the Celts for money, gold could be left un- 
guarded among the inland Celts In temples and on oonseorated 
mund without the slightest risk of its being touched. Ctssar 
(vl. 16) bears indtnese to the intense hold which religious 
scruple had upon the Celts, and the allusions to the practice of 
consulting soothsayers and others as to the future, oven in 
early Christian centuries, show the strength of their old 
beliefs. Bee A. Holder, AUcslU Sprach$ohah. Leiprig, 1891- 
1913, t.v, ' Caragus.* 

* vl. 19. I Jb. vi. 18. 

* Mentioned in Nicolaus Damaeo. HUt. frag. 86, p. 79 D, in 
Athenasus, vi. 64, p. 249 A-B. Here they are called ir(Xo6ovpoi, 

l*i»tance la given of 600 men who, in return for the 
privilege of ruling with their king and wearing the same 
raiment, vowed to die with him, whether he fell in batUe or 
was carried off by disease, and no one was known to have 
broken the vow. Oassar (ill. 22) calls them toldurii. 


munity ; but times of abnormal stress would arise, 
and recourse would be had to the ancient practice 
of eliminating the unlit, and its employment would 
probably now take a double form. On the one 
hand, it might be adopted as a measure partly 
of economic, partly of religious, necessity in the 
actual period of exceptional stress, or it might be 
adopted in anticipation of a threatened calamity. 
Its character as a solemn and deliberate act of the 
whole coiniMunity, in relation to events which were 
beyond man’s control, would ensure its interpreta- 
tion in current religious terms. In course or time 
mme effort would be made to bring the practice 
into relation also to the needs of primitive juris- 
prudence, and, as Caesar* states was the case in 
Gaul, the victims offered would, as far as possible, 
be those who deserved punishment for their con- 
duct. As in all ancient customs, there would be a 
tendency to continue human sacrifice, especially 
when the idea c>f the necessity of appeasing angered 
gods and of restoring communion with tnem had 
Docome firmly implanted in the mind of the com- 
munity ; but the relief of economic pressure, 
through the improvement of tillage and the like, 
would in most cases tend to humaner practices. 
There would ensue, c.y., a reduction in the number 
of victims, and a substitution for human victims of 
animals, while the sacrifice would tend to change 
its character, from l)eiiig viewed as an act of 
expiation or atonement to becoming mainly a 
remedial or medicinal rite. Tims, a practice which 
originally arose in the main from a real or sup- 
posed economic necessity might, at different 
stages in its history, receive a different interpreta- 
tion. The interpretation need not necessarily be 
religious, but at a certain stage the practice in 
question and tho domain of religious thought would 
be BO closely connected that a practice of remote 
and non-religious origin would receive a religious 
interpretation, just as at a still later stage its 
interpretation as a charm might be purely remedial 
or medicinal. 

The idea that the gods were specially in need of 
human victims liofore they could be appeased 
could have arisen only in tne days of a belief in 
humanized deities, wiiile there is abundant evi- 
dence from the names of Celtic deities that they 
ivere originally far from being exclusively or 
mainly human. The practice of human sacrifice 
belongs, as its wide-spread traces show, to a far 
deeper layer of mankind’s history than the develop- 
ment of anthropomorphic deities ; and the conclu- 
sion appears inevitable that tho practice existed 
long before its explanation as a piacular sacrifice, 
whether private or public, especially ))leasing to 
anthroiK>niorphic deities, coula have arisen. 

Among the Celts, as among other races, the practice in 
question would appear to have become associated with certain 
periods of the year and with certain agricultural oi>erationH. 
The association ot the form of sacrificial death with a tree, or 
with thorns, or with wicker-work images, apjH'ars to point to 
its connexion at an earlier epotih in its hist,ory with some of 
the main events of the agric.ultural your. And c(x>noinic stress 
in the case of man, as In the case of cattle, would bo more 
acutely felt at certain periofls than at others, and might then 
lead to drastic action. Certain times of the year, too, more 
than others, would make clear who were the worthless 
members of the community. Hindrances to vegetable growth 
would suggest the desirability of promoting it by a clearance of 
such human elements as were deemed likely to check it. Tim 
Celtic year began in the beginning of November, while its 
second hair Imgan in the Ix^ginning of May ; ana, as these 

f periods became more and more fixed, the clearances, by burn, 
ng and otherwise, which took place in them might inchide 
sotiio human elements. The Beltane fires, which contimied in 
Scotland well into the 18th cent., clearly suggest in some of 
their features S that originally they included the burning of 
human victims. 

3. General survivals in folk-custom and folk- 
lore.— Through the diligent researches of members 
» vL 16. 

3 See pt. vii., Balder the Beaut^ul, London, 1013, i. 
146 ff. 
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of the Folk-Lore So(?iety and others into the folk- 
lore of Celtic couiitries various traces of sacrifices 
have been discovered which bear the impress of 
the stage when such sacrifices were interpreted 
through conceptions of expiation and atonement 
and through the closely allied conception of 
purification. 

1 mentiona a tradition at St. John'a In tha Tale of Man 
that witchva were at one time puniahed by being set to roll 
down the steep aide of the mountain in apiked barrela. He also 
tells of the burninff of a calf by a farmer to secure luck after 
he had lost a numlior of his cattle. The same author quotes 
R. N. Worth’s* Iluftory of Deoumhire (London, ISSS) aa saying: 
* Living aninmlR have been burnt alive in Hacrlflce within 
memory to avert the loss of other stock. The burial of three 
puppies “ hrandiso-wise ” in a field is supposed to rid It of 
weeds.* 3 IIo also records ■* an account given by an old woman 
of the burning of a sheep in Amlreas parish in the Isle of Man 
on Old May-day, but he was not satisfied that the narrator 
hoard the burning spoken of, when it occurred, as a sacrifice. 
We are told again » of a cattle-dealer In Ireland who was familiar 
with the practice of driving cattle through fire or between fires 
on May^lay. Ooniiac is quoted S as explaining tlmt * Bolltaine 
(May-day) was so called from the “lucky fire" or the “two 
fires" which the druids of Erin used to make on that day with 
great incantations.’ It is significant that Oormao makes no 
reference to sacrifice either of sheep or of human beings. In 
the old Welsh poem called the Gododin there is a reference to 
the lowering of a sacrifice upon a bonfire, * Aberth am goelcerth 
a dlscynriyn.’’ In FL vi. [J8WJ IfiJ an account is given by 
John AbercTomby (on the authority of a MS by Malcolm 
MacPhail, foriiiurly schoolmaster la Lewis and afterwards Free 
Church minister in Argyllshire) of the practice of 'sacrifloc to 
procure good fishing.’ This practice of sacrificing a sheep or 
goat at the coinuiencernent of the herring-fishing season was 
employed on the west side of Lewis. The oldest fisherman in 
the district was selected to perform the ceremony on the very 
edge of the sea, * so that any of the blood that might be spilt 
would fall into the water.' The blood of the animal was 
collected with scrupulous care in a Imat's bailer. When the 
blood had ceased to flow, the old fisherman waded into the 
water and poured it out to the ruler of the deep. The body of 
the victim was cut up Into portions sufllclont to give one to 
each of the paupers of the district. This ceremony appears to 
have been performed once with due solemnity within the last 
ninety years. There Is an account (p. Iflfi) from the same 
MacPhail MS of an invocation and offering to Shoni (or Soriidh) 
for sua-waro (i.e. sea-weerl), with wliich it was the custom to 
mantiru the fields. The offering on tills occasion took the form, 
not of the sacrifice of a livmg creature, but of a libation of malt 
liquor. There is also a desorliition of this practice by M. 
Martln.i) In Ffj vl. 107** there is an account of the sacrifice of 
a black cock to cure epilepsy. The black cock hod to be one 
hatched in March, ancf was * buriixl alive, with clippii^s of the 
patient's hair and nails, at the very spot whore the sufferer had 
iiad his first attack.’ 'Thu same article contains an account of 
the socrifioo of a blac.k ootjk on account of disease in cattle. 
About ninety years ago, according to the same article, a black 
sheep was flayed alive, and tlio skin, while still warm, was 
plocra over the diseased limbs of a person Huffering from 
rheumatism, with a view to their cure. About the same period, 
too,h> it was the practice, on the first night when cattle were 
brought home and housed for the winter, to carry fire around 
them three times in the direction of the sun. Wliethor this 
was a vestige of an}' sacrificial practice it is ditticult to say. In 
FL ii. [IHOl] 20 there is an account of a vestige of sacrifice at 
Whitsuntide in the yiarish of King's Teignton, Devonshire, 
where a lamb was killed and roasted whole in the mkldle of llie 
village, for the purpose, It is said, of obLnining water. The 
lamb was decorated with garlands, and the roosted flesh was 
given to the poor. The same article speaks of the Hiiiular 
roasting c>( a wiiolc ram lamb at llohic, on one of the spurs of 
Dartmoor, in a field called * the Ploy Field,’ in the centre of 
which is a menhir 0 or 7 ft. high. In Ffj iv. [1808] 408 ff., in a 
valuatile article on the sanctuary of Mourie, there is a quotation 
from tlie records of the Presbytery of Dingwall for 6th Bept. 
1666, referring to the 'abhominable and heathenlshe practices’ 
of the people of * Appilorosu,’ who used to sacrifice bulls at a 
certain time on 26th August. It was decided ‘ that quhosoever 
sail bo found to commit such abhoniiiiations, cspeciallie 
Sacrifices of any kynd, or at any tyme, sail puhlickly api>ear 
and be rebuked. ’ There Is a similar reference in another minute 
of 0th Sept. 1666 to 'the sacrificing of beasts* at Uairloch as 
well as to the ' pouriug of milk upon hills as oblatiuiioe.' In FL 
X. [18091 118 there is an account by Leland fi. Duncan of the 
survival in Ireland of the sacrifice at the building of a house at 
Kiltuhbrid, Oo, Leitrim. When the ground for the house hod 
been measureil out, a sod was turned at each of the four corners. 


1 Celtie Folklore : Welsh and Manx, Oxford, 1001, 1. 2'J0. 
8 i. .S()6. 3 i. 889. * i. 807. 

6 1. 800. « 1. 310. 


1 T. Stephens, The. Ooilodin qf Aneurin Qu/aiodrpdd, Ixindoii, 
1881, pp. 124-126. 

M A Description of the. Western Islands of Scotland, I^ndon, 
1673, reprinted in rinkerton’s Voyayas and Travels, do. 1808- 
14. iii. 683. 

» Cf. also FL xlv. [1003) 37o w FL vi. 176. 


The four sods would be left for two or three nights to see If the 
hottse were on a fairy * walk,* in which case tney would surelv 
be found replaced, and another site would have to be found. 
If nothing occurred, a hen or some small animal would be killed, 
and the blood allowed to drip into the fpur holes, after which 
the building of the house might proceed. According to N. W. 
Thomas,! there woe a custom in Wales at thd end of the 18th 
ceiit.3 of throwing a victim down a precipice, whenever a 
murrain broke out among the cattle. 

Frazer 3 refers to the practice of burning, at Ijesneven in 
Lower Brittany on Ash Wednesday, a straw man covered with 
rags, after he had been promenaded round the town. This 
pmctice is strikingly similar to that at Massllia (whether Greek 
or Celtic) mentioned by Servius (see art. Communion with Dnity 
[Celtic], 3 ). With this custom Fraser compares the English 
practice of burning Jack o* Lent. In OB9, pt. v., Spirits the 
Com and of the Wild, London, 1912, i1. 822 f., there Is a refer- 
ence to an ancient rite of sacrifice that occurred in the Highlands 
of Scotland and in St. Hilda, described by John Ramsay, lairrl 
of Dclitertyre.4 Here, however, there may be rather a vestige 
of totemistio oommutilon, ae in the passage quoted in 0. Elton, 
Origins of English History^ London, 1890 , p. 411 . In the case 
of the later vestiges of sacrifice the interpretation given when 
the sacrifice is medicinal is that of transference of the evil from 
the sufferer to another living creature. In G1i\ pt. vi., The 
Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 62, there is an interesting account 
of a practice, once In existence in the village of Llandegla in 
Denbighshire, where a fowl of the same sex as the sufferer was 
used to heal the falling sickness, by having the disease trans- 
ferred to it. As late as 1856 o the old parish clerk of Llandegla 
remembered the practice. 

4. Survivals at bonfires. — PerhapR the clearest 
traces of sacrificos, which were doubtless at one 
time ropresented as piacular, are to be found in 
the case of the Beltane fires of Scotland and Ireland, 
and of the boniiros of other Celtic countries. The 
fullest description of the Scottish bonfires is that 
given by Kainsay of Ochtertyre, the patron of 
Burns and the friend of Sir Walter Scott. A 
selection of his voluminous MSS has been published 
in Scotland and Scotsmen of the Eighteenth Century, 
In (tB*, pt. vii.. Balder thjc Beautiful, i. 14711., 
there are quotations from this work that give an 
excellent account of the Ihdtane fires, which uiipeiir 
to have marked the commoncemont of the hccoikI 
half of the Celtic year in the beginning of May. 
There are traces in thc.se of the ceremony of clioos- 
ing a victim on behalf of tlio community, and also 
of tlie ceremony of burning human and animal 
victims for the public benefit. The choosing of a 
victim was probably tho original object of the 
Beltane cake, which was divided into a number of 
pieces and distributed among the company. There 
was, however, one particular [lieoe the obtaining 
of which gave the person to whose lot it fell tho 
name of caillearh heal tine, ‘the Beltane 
a term of great rcjiroach (i. 148). When thi.s 
[lersoii was known, part of the company took liold 
of him and [iretended to [uit liiiii into the fire, but, 
through tho interposition of the majority, he was 
rescued. In some jilaces tho pcrison in qiiestion 
WJVH laid flat 011 the ground, ana there was then a 
pretence of «[uurteiing him. Afterwards the per- 
son HO treateil was pelteil witli eeg sliells, ainl boro 
lii» opprobrious name for a whole year, during 
which lime it was tho eustoui to reganl him as no 
longer living. In the parlsli of (.-allander the 
Beltane eiistoms were in vogue towards the end of 
the 18th century (i. 150). There, again, a portion 
of the cake was marked out from the rest, being 
blackened with charcoal. The person who drew it 
was reganled as the devote<l [lerson, and had to 
leap three times through the flames.* 

In Boino countries, as in Brittany, the chief bonfires were lit 
at the Mumtner solrttice, and somewhat similar customs prevailed 
there ; e,g., in Upper Brittany people leap over tho glowing 


! Fh xvil. [1906] 276, ‘The Scape-Goat In European Folklore.’ 

2 Muntionedby W. Owen [Pughe], Heroic Elegies of Llywarch- 
lien, London. 1792, p. xxxl. 

3 Gh^, pt. iii.. The. Dying God, London, 1911, p. 2‘29f. 

4 Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century, ed. A. 
Allardyoe, Edinburgh and liondon, 1888, li. 438 ff. 

3 J. Brand, Observations on PitjnUar Antiquities*, ed. W. 0. 
Ilaslitt, London, 1870, ii. 376. 

6 James Robertson (parish niinlstor of Uallandor), in John 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1701-99, 
xi. 020 ff. 
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embers of the bonflres.^ *In marijr pnriehes of Driilany the 
prieet used to ro in procession with the crucifix and kindle the 
bonfire with his own bands ; and farmers were wont to drive 
their fiocks and herds Uiruti^li the fire, in order to preserve 
them from sickness till inidHUinmer of the following year.** 
There is a reference* to bonfires in Ireland in 1782, in which it 
is said that the people danced round the fires, and, at the close, 
went through liie fire, and the whole was conducted with 
religious soleiunity. In FLR iv. [1881] 07 there is a statement 
by Q, H. Kinohau that, in Munster and Connaught, it is said 
that a bone must always be burnt in the fire. 

Tliero arc also Bome traces of sacrifice in the case 
of the Hallo we^en (31st Oct.) bonfires of Scotland, 
which wore most common in the Perthshire High- 
lands. The Hallowe’en fires are described by 
Kamsay.^ 

James Uobertson * speaks of the practice of carefully collect- 
ing the ashes into the form of a circle, and putting in a stone, 
‘ near the circumference, for every person of the several fan^Iies 
interested In the bonfire. Next morning, if any of these stones 
was found to be displaced or injured, the people made sure 
that the peraon represented by it was/ey or devoted, and that 
he could not live twelve months from that day. * Frazer * states 
that, in the case of the Hallowe'en fires in some districts of the 
nortli-caat of Scotland, such as Buchan, each of the youths 
present at the bonfire would lay himself on the gi^ound as near 
to the fire as he oould without being burut, and, while so lying, 
would allow the snioke to roll over him. The others ran 
through the smoke and leapt over their prostrate companion. 
According to a MS of the traveller Thomas Pennant, 7 it was the 
custom ill N. Wales for each person present at the Ooel Oerth, 
or bonfire kindled on All Saints' Kve, to throw a marked white 
stone into the fire and for these stones to bo examined next 
morning. If any person's stone was missing, he was reganled 
as doomed to die before he saw another All Saints' Eve. Ithys « 
refers to the Welsh superstition which held that the Htveh adu 
yota (* the short black sow ') would take the man who was hind- 
most of those who ran away after throwing their stones into 
the fire. 


5. Sacrifice and substitution. — In view of the 
foregoing accounts it appears probable t>iat, in 
(yoltic as in other countries, ideas of expiation and 
atonement once played their part in religious 
thought, but certain of the harsher practices of 
the (!elt8, such as human sacrifices, probaldy did 
not originate from these ideas, but wore older and 
(!Hrne to bo interpreted through them, and it may 
well he that the ideas of expiation and atonement 
were helpful in diminishing the numljcrof victims, 
and in gradually changing their ciiaracter, through 
the develojimont of the idea of the substitution of 
one typo of victim for another. The real motive 
lor the human sacrilices was probaldy, in tlie main, 
real or supposed oeoiiomic pressure, and there are 
some traces in folk-lore of such a practice os the 
dispatch of an aged parent by his alilo-bodied son. 

Cf. art. by O. Ij. Oomiuc, Jn FL 1. 197 ff., containing 

the outline of 'A Highland Folk-Ule,' rollertod l>y ,T. F. 
Campbell, after the publication of ills Popular Talett of Urn 
West il uf/ilande (Kdijiburgli, 18f!2). Joiin Aubrey also refers to 
an English ‘couiitrie-story ' of ‘ tlie holy mawle, which (they 
fancy) hung hohiiid the ehun'h dore, whicli, wiicn the fatlier 
was scaventie, the aonno might fetch to knock his father in the 
iiead, us effuite, St of no more use.’ » 

It may well be, too, that the human clearances 
from which human sacrifiijcs may have originated 
were not at first regular iiiatitn lions, but, like 
wars, arose when necessity seemed to require. 
Among the ancient Celts and races similarly situ- 
ated the risk of a death by violence, wlietlier in 
war or otherwise, was probably viewed with as 
little normal perturbation as the risk of death 
through illness, and the possibility of having to 
die when an occasion for human sacrifice aro.se was 
accepted as a matter of course. All the writers of 
antiquity who speak of the Celts refer to their 
remarkable fearlessness and indifierenoe to deatii. 
Much of the ferocity which ancient writers attri- 
bute to them was prolwibly also duo to the high 

ip. billot, CoutujMs populairea de la HauU- Bretagne, 
Paris, 1886, pp. 192 196. 

* pt. vH., Balder the Beautif^tl, 1. 184f. » Jh, i. 202. 

« RttUint. Aco. of Scotland, xi. 62117. 

® (r/fJ, pt. vll.. Balder the Beautiful, i. 283. 

I QuoUwl by Brand, 1. «89ff. 

® Ccffic Ilcathendmn\ London uiid Bdinhurgh, 1898, p. 676 If. 

(fentilwm and Judainne, lOSO-H?, London, 

iool, p. 19. 


tension produced by the strain of living and hv 
preoccupation with the constant problem of pro- 
curing food for their vigorous and prolific com- 
munities. 

See also urtt. COMMUNION with Deity (Celtic), 
4, Celts, xiii. 2, and Sin -eating. 

LITKRATUR.B.— This hoB 1)6611 Bufflciently indicated in the 
course of the article. ANWYL. 

6 , Human sacrifice among the Irish Celts.— -The 
existence of human sacrifice among the Irish Celts 
has been denied by E. O’Curry and P. W. Joyce. ' 
But, 08 O’Curry’s editor, W. K. Sullivan, says— 
*As the Qauls, Gcnnana, and Slavotuana practised human 
sacrifice, it Is very improbable that tlie Irish hod not a custom 
which seems to have been universal among all the other 
European branches of the Aryans.'* 

The practice certainly existed among the British 
Celts down to A.D. 77,* and among the Gauls, Urn 
latter of whom were rather more civilized than 
the Goidels of Ireland. Hence there seems no 
good reason for this denial, especially as the ovi- 
denco of certain pas.sagcH in the Irish MSS })uiiits 
to it. This is the more remarkable as jiagaii rites 
are opt to be glossed over by the Ciiristian scribes 
who handed down or recomposed the tales and 
myths of an earlier ago. In the cult of Croiiiin 
Cruaich the Irish are said to have given a third of 
their healthy issue for the milk and corn which 
they asked of the ^od.^ The Dindscpchas also 
says that ‘the firstlings of every issue and the 
chief scions of every clan’ ^ye^e ofiered to tins 
god.® Joyc.o compares the Dindkcnchas notice of 
the custom with the mythical talcs contained in 
it, and .says that the one is as incredible a.s the 
other, forgetting that the myths were credible to 
the pagan Irish. The archaic evidences of ritual 
in t\\Q DimUemhas may certainly ho regarded as 
credible. An exaggerated memory of human 
sacrifice either among the Celts or among a pro- 
Celtic people in Ireland is found in tho mythico- 
liislorie account of the peopling of the land. 'I'o 
the Fomoriaus— .a group of goiis who may have 
been evil divinitie.s of the Celts, or perhaps the 
gods of the ahoiigines regarded by the incoming 
Cells as hostile to themsclve.s — tho Nemedians are 
.said to have given in tribute two-thirds of their 
children born throughout tlie year and two-thirds 
of the year’s supply of milk and corn.® The 
Fomoriaus are hero regarded as an actual race ; 
hut tliere is no doubt that they were super- 
natural beings, and that tribute here means sacri- 
lice, e.xaggevated though it may be. St. Patrick 
is said to liave preached against ‘the slaying of 
milch cows and yoke oxen and tho burning of the 
fir.st-born progeny’ at Mni fair of Tnillto.7 ‘ First- 
born j»rogeny ’ may here refer to ehildreii. 

Human saiTiliees to remove plague -the ecpiiva- 
lent of the liaiiliBh sacrifici; for liealMi iiieiitiomHl 
by (\"esar — are mentioned in the metrical 
DmilsnnrJias. 

* During thu Trena of Talllte, at sunrise 
I twifo Invoked Mac Kro 
The three plu^^ue* to roinovo 
From Erin, thouj^di it be a woman's command. 

Their hoHtunea were bniuubt out ; 

The drowninjf of the bonds of the violated tre-'ities, 
luuiiolutin|;( tho son of Aeiih .Slano 
To Mac Ere— it was not a eauHe of shame.'® 

Through the obscurity of the.se lines may he tiis- 
corneU a memory of sacrifice, tho ofieriiig of 

1 E, O’Curry, Manners and Cfistoms of the A?icient Irish, 
lK)mloii, 1.S73, ii. 222 ; F. W. Joyce, Social History of Ancient 
Ireland, <lo. 1W3, vol. i eh. ix. 

*0’Giirry, i., Intr<id. p. 

3 Pliny, '//jV XXX. 4. 13 ; ef. I>io Cass. Ixli 6: Toe. Ann. xiv. 
30. 

■* Bonk of Leinster, p. 2136. 

r* tirnnes Dindienchas, toxt and tr. hy W. Stol<» s, Itf'el, xvl. 
irsix.] .3,6. 

® Bonk of Leinster, p. 7a. "• O’CJurry, i. p. dexli. 

® lb. i. p. dc.\l, ii. 222. 
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hoBtagea and of a captive prince to dispel blight 
and diacaae. Myth also refers to the necessary 
ottering of the son of a sinless conple and the 
aprinkling of his blood on the dooroosts and over 
tne land of Tara during a time of blight, caused 
by the marriage of Conn, king of Erin, to Becuma, 
a goddess Imnished from the gods’ land because 
of her sin >vith the son of the god Manannan. 
The son of the sinless couple was the son of 
a queen of the divine land. But, when he was 
about to be slain, his mother appeared with a 
cow and ro<!ommendcd that it should be slain in 
his stead. ^ The memory of human sacrifice and of 
its commutation for an animal offering is obvious 
here, in spite of its being enshrined in this curious 
mythical story. 

Traditions of the human foundation sacrifice* 
are also found among both the Irish and the British 
Celt’S. In one case the legend has become atttiched 
to the account of the founding of the monastery 
of Iona, hut must first have been told in some 
other connexion. 

St. Ooluniba is reported to have said to his monks : ' It Is 
ipood for us that our roots should jro under the earth here ; it 
is permitted that one of you should go under the clay of this 
Island to hallow it.’ St. Oran agreed to do this, and the church 
was built over the grave. As a reward he went straiglit to 
heaven-S Perhaps the story was connected with Oran because 
he was the first to be i)tiricd in the ohur(ih3'ard which stitl bears 
his name. But it is evident that memory of the old pagan rite 
suggested tliat it must have been used at the founding of 
Ooiumba’s monastery. This Is clear, because in another version 
a different reason is given for Oran’s death. He was buried 
alive as a Judgment and through Golutnba’s curse because after 
a visit to the other world he denied the current beliefs about 
it.4 

The ritual aspect of the foundation sacrifice is 
more evident in the story of the building of 
Vortigern’a castle on Snowdon, told by Nennius. 
Tiie building materials disappeared as soon as they 
w'ere brought together. Vortigern’s * wise men ’ 
(probably druidH) informed him that lie must find 
a child born without a father and put him to 
death, sprinkling with his blood the ground where 
the castle was to stand.* The child Embrois or 
Ambrose escaped by showing the real cause of the 
trouble ; in Geoflrey’s History he is Merlin, of 
Arthurian fame. Tlio foundation of the palace of 
Eniain Mach a was also laid with a human victim, 
as was that of a stone fort mentioned in the Book 
of Lecan, under which * groaning hostages ’ were 
enclosed.® Similar legends are attached to many 
buildings all over the t/cltic area. 

For the sacrifice of human victims at funerals 
see art. Celts, vol, iii. p. 302^ 

J. A. MaoCulloch. 

SACRIFICE (Greek).— I. Theistic significance 
of the rite. — In order to obtain a clear under* 
standing and definition of sacrifice, in accorda.nce 
with its signification for the Hellenic peoples 
within the Hellenic period, we must interpret it 
in the terms of the word $v<rla ; and, as this word 
had always a ‘ theistic’ intention, always denoting 
a certain act performed in relation to a certain 
deity or semi-divine personality, we must not apply 
it to those acts of ceremony or ritual which might 
boor an outward resemblance to aii ordinary act of 
sacrifice, but bore no direct reference to any deity, 
being performed solely as acts of automatic or 
magical efficacy. For research into the primitive 
origins of sacrifice impresses on us the fact that 
much that on the higher plane of religion is done 
in honour of the god is performed on the lower 
plane without any such intention. This is particu- 

1 Book cf Fermop, p. SOL. ed. and tr. In £riu, Hi. [1907] IfiOf. 

* See orL FouMnaTioir, vol. vi. p. 11.S. 

s Adamnan, Vita S. Colnmhos, «d. W. Roeves, 1874, p. 288. 

4 From a local tradition given in A. Oarmichoel, oarmina 
Gadeliea, Edinburgh, 1000, if. 817. 

4 Nennluf, Hist. BriUmum^ oh. 40. 

® W. Stokes, Three Irish QtossarUs, London, 1802, p. xll ; 
O’Ourry, !l. 9. 


larly the case in what is often loosely called 
* blood-offering.’ Finding clear evidence in a story 
recorded by Pausanias' (3 the survival of a ritual 
at Haliartos in Boeotia of shedding human blood 
over a dry land in order to obtain water, we must 
not interpret this as a blood-sacrifice to the earth- 
goddess, though it could easily have develop^ 
into that ; but, accepting the simple account as it 
standn, we must regard it as a magical rite, dictated 
by the belief common to so many primitive peoples 
in the automatic magical efficacy of blood. Agam, 
when the people of Methan^ near Troizen, carried 
round their vineyards the dismembered limbs of a 
cock to preserve the fruit from the baneful effects 
of a certain wind,* this act, as Pauaanias pro.sent8 
it, may be best called pre-animistic magic ; not a 
word m his account authorizes us to call it a 
sacrifice to a wind-god. It may be that later 
Greek authors applied the term Bwrla to an act of 
ritual that originally had not, perhaps never oaine 
to have, any such reli^ous cliaracter. But the 
application of the word proves that the author 
liiniself attached a theistic significance to the rite. 
On the other hand, it is clear that not every kind 
of offering to a deity was called a dutrfa, which 
must be distinguished from mere dw^iijoara, such 
as the dedication of a statue, or the spoils of war, 
or a woven garment. Only the ceremonial obla- 
tion of animals, vegetables, fruits, or liquids — 
blood, wine, milk, water, honey, oil— is normally 
described as a dwla. It was not always necessary 
that these should be brought up to or laid upon an 
altar. A more primitive ritual, belonging to a 
less developed stage of anthropomorphism, appears 
in a paasage of tne lliad^ describing the Trojan 
sacrifice to the river Skamandros ; not only were 
bulls offered to him in the usual way, but horses 
were thrown alive into the water ; and the fashion 
survived in the historic perir>d, for we hoar of 
horses and bulls being tnrown into the sea to 
Poseidon,® of the Rhodians sinking a four-horsed 
chariot into the waters for the service of Helios.® 
That such acts were regarded as * sacrifices’ in the 
proper sense is proved by a ritual law preserved in 
an inscription of Mykonos ordaining a sacrifice of 
a ram and lambs to the rivor-god, Acholoos, of 
which some are to be * slaughtered * by the altar, 
some * cast into the river,’ the same word being used 
for both acts.® Other ceremonies Uierefore of the 
same type— the oblation of barley*cakos to Ge,*^ 
which were thrown down into a cliasm at Athens, 
the throwing down of pigs to Bemeter and Kore 
into their pdyapa, or underground vaults®— may 
also be described as Bvfflau 

But normally, and in nearly all the public as 
well 08 the private services of religion, the altar 
was the essential requisite for the sacrifice ; and 
from the first the word OAeur would imply some 
kind of altar or table for holding the fire, if the 
theory that derives it from a root meaning *to 
smoke ’ or ' to burn ’ is certain. At any rate, the 
ideas of greatest interest attaching to the Greek 
sacrifice will be found to arise from its association 
with the altar, which gives a special sanctity to 
the victim and the participants. 

2. Communion-reost theo^.— Before we con- 
sider the different types of Greek sacrifice, it is 
convenient to raise the question whether they can 
be all interpreted from one single point of view. 
To explain sacrifice in general as a ^ft to the god 
seemed to some ancient writers, and has seemea to 


1 IX. xxxHi. 4. 3 II. xxxiv. 2. > xxi. 130-132. 

4 Atheneus, p. 201 D ; Serv. on Verg. Oeorg. 1. 18. 

® FestuM, s.v. * October equus.' 

® Dittenberger, SyUoge^ 616, 36. 

7 PauB. I. xviiL 7 ; cf. Tbeophr. ds Ptant. Hist. ix. viil. 7. 

® At Athens In the Thesmophorla (Olem. Alex. Protr. p. 14 P ; 
Ludan, schol. in Rhein. Mus. xxv. [1870] 548) ; at Potnlal (Paua 

IX. vill. IX 
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many moderns* a satisfactory account of it. But 
a new tlieory has been brought into vogue* chiefly 
througli the insight and researches of Kobertson 
Smith, 1 which interprets ancient sacriflce, Greek 
as well as Semitic, as a communion-feast with the 
divinity, in which the god and his people * become 
of one flesh ' by partaking in common of the flesh 
of the victim, the animal being regarded as in 
some degree divine, as having the divine spirit 
incarnate in it. And that writer himself and some 
of his followers drew the corollary that, where the 
view of the sacrifice as a gift or mere bribe to 
the god prevailed, that was a later degeneracy 
of religion, possible only when the sense of com- 
munion had faded from the ceremony. This theory 
needs much modification to bring it into harmony 
with modern knowledge and research. It was 
disfigured by immature ideas concerning totemism : 
and modern anthropology disproves tnat part of 
it which asserts the gift-sacrifice to be invariably 
due to a later degeneracy. Nevertheless, it re- 
tains its value as a guide to our researches into 
ancient sacrifice. And, if we find two types of 
sacrifice— one that may be* called the gift type, 
one the sacramental or communion type — we need 
not for our present purpose discuss the question 
whether the one arose from the other ; for both 
are certainly older than the beginnings of the 
Hellenic period. 

It is oi)vions that no sacramental character, 
none of the ideas associated with a communion- 
feast, was likely to attach to those primitive acts 
of oblation mentioned above, olfered without an 
altar — the throwing of the animal victim or cakes 
into the water or a chasm of the earth; these 
must have been regarded as gifts given to please, 
placate, or stimulate the divine powers of earth 
and water. 

3. Bloodless offerings. — 'rurning now to the 
much larger question ot the altar-sacrifice, we are 
confronted at once with the important distinction, 
familiar to us through the story of Cain and Abel, 
between the bloodless oflering and the blood-offer- 
ing— a distinction that runs all through Greek 
ritual. Upon certain altars a severe local law 
might prevail that no blood could be shed, but only 
harmless cereals, vegetables, fruit, and * sober’ 
liquids might be offered. The most conspicuous 
examples are the so-called * pure ’ altar of Apollo 
in Dmos,* Ka$ap6f specially connoting purity from 
contact with blood, and the altar of Zeus “Traros,® 
* the Highest,’ in Athens. As all blood-ollerin^H 
required fire, to convey the flesh of the victim in 
fragrance to the divine participant, bloodlms 
offerings might be sometimes called drvpa when 
they consisted of fruits and liouids for which no 
fire was required. Thus we near of dirvpa Itpd 
being prescribed by an immemorial law of ritual 
in the shrine of Athene at Lindos ; * nor does it 
appear that such offerings as cakes, which required 
fire for the baking, needed an altar-fire for their 
offering, as they were in most cases merely laid on 
the altar;* yet a fire might be maintained, even 
when the offerings were moodless, for the sake of 
the incense thrown into it. 

Cereal and vegetable offerings and fruits, as 
vital elements of human nourishment, were natural 
oblations to the deities of vegetative growth and 
fertility, and most of the Hellenic divinities 
include this among their other functions; they 
were natural therefore and common in the cults of 

^ See eipeolslly his Religion of the SemiUe’^^ Ix)ndon, 1894, 
p. 26911. 

* Dlo|r« Lasrt. viii. i. 13 ; Maorob. 111 . vi. 2 ; Clom. Alex. 
Slnm. p. 848 P. 

* Pttue. 1 . xxvi. 6. 4 Find. 01. vii. 48 ; Died. Sic. v. 66. 

*8e« Aristoph. PluL 601 and sohol. : the only exception 

perhaps waa the ouirrat, aacriflcial nakee burnt in the altar-flrc, 
aooording to KaUimachos, Hohol. Nikand. AUx, 1. 460. 


Demeter and her daughter, of the Earth-Mother; 
of the Great Mother of the Gtxls, and of Dionysos, 
and are found even in the ritual of Poseidon and 
Herakles. Yet all of these admitted and accepted, 
except in certain shrines, the blood-offoring as 
well ; therefore, whatever philosophers of the later 
period might as.sert about the higlier refinement 
and spirituality of the bloodless oblation, no 
Greek divinity down to the end of paganism could 
be regarded as championing any such dogma. 
The worship of Athene at Lindos, for some local 
reason that we cannot trace, might proscribe the 
animal victim ; but elsewhere Athene delighted in 
it as did Zeus and the ‘ pure’ Apollo. In fact the 
divergences of Greek ritual in this respect are not 
to be explained by the operation of any high 
moral idea.* 

Such oblations were made at various times 
throughout the year according to the ritual 
calen&rs of the Greek states, and in accordance 
with the religious needs of early agrarian society. 
The various festivals of Deineter in Attica range 
throughout the agricultural year ; and in one of 
them at least— the Ilaloa, or festival of the 
thresliing-fioor — wo are explicitly informed that 
the animal victim was forbidden. The most 
critical time was the beginning of harvest, when 
all the Greek states, we may affirm witli con- 
fidence, offered dirapxa^ or firstfruits, of field and 
vintage to the protecting deities of tilth, orchard, 
and vineyard. 

Are wo to regard this cla8.sof sacrificial offerings 
as a i)ure ;jift to the divinity ? Gifts in some sense 
they tHsrtainly wore ; and there is no evidence that 
the bloodless offerings of the altar wore ever con- 
sumed by tlie worshippers in the ordinary public 
cults as a sacramental meal or for purposes of 
sacramental communion with the deity. If they 
were eaten by the people as ' blessed bread,’ some 
feeling of communion might have arisen ; for we 
may trace faint survivals of the primitive belief 
that Denieter was incarnate in the corn ; * and 
some of these sacrificial (iakes were shaped so as 
to bear the insignia of the divinity — c.y., cakes 
offered to Apollo in the form of lyre or bow or 
arrows * — whereby the essence of tlie divinity 
might be attracted into them. But we are fairly 
certain that such offerings laid on the altar were 
never eaten by the worshipper, though an un- 
scrupulous priest might surreptitiously purloin 
them.* 

On the other hand, in the ritual of the Greek 
mysteries— Eleusinian, Sainothracian, and those 
of Attis-Kybolo— we have some evidence, mainly 
indeed doubtful, that the votaries attained to a 
sense of communion with the divinity by eating 
holy bread or drinking some preparation from 
cereals,* and on a vase in Naples wc nave probably 
an actual representation of the administration U) 
the fiinrrai of the siusred cup containing the xuxct&s, 
or the mixture of the barlcy-meal, wliicli the 
goddess was believed to have drunk in her sorrow. 
But it does not aopear that the kvk€^v had over 
been hallowed on tiie altar in any form of sacrifice, 
or that the communicant was ever penetrated 
with any mystic idea that it contained the divine 
substance of the goddess. 

We must believe, then, that the average Greek 
offered these bloodless oblations to his aiviuities 
OB pure gifts, partly to secure their blessing and 
favour for the year to come, partly as a thank- 

1 OccMUiloiially the character of the duity might explain the 
type of offering regarded as appropriate ; e.ff., only the blood- 
offering waa considered accopta Die to Ares (Antk. Pal. vi. 324). 

* See COS ili. 38 f. * Steph. By*., $. 0 . lUrapa. 

* See the humorous passage, Aristoph. Ptut. 676-6SI. The 
harrest-offerings laid liefore the image of Demeter at Mykalesww 
reiiiaitiod fresh for a year (Paus. ix. xlx. 6). 

OCOS III. 196, 240 f.: ‘Hacriflclal Ooiiniiunlon In Crock 
Uellgion.* in HJ li. 817. 
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offering for tlie bleRsings of the paet year. But in 
reHpect of tlie ivapxai, of the firetfruita of the 
harvest and vintage, another motive, belonging to 
a different order of ideas, may be discerned or sur- 
mised. On the day called Uie Pithoigia, ‘the 
opening of the wine-casks ’—the first day of the 
Attic Anthesteria, when the new wine was ready 
for drinking— the citizens bore a mixture of the 
sweet wine to Dionysos ‘in the marshes’ before 
they ventured to drink themselves.^ We may 
regard this as a religious rite instituted for the 
purpose of rt*inoving the tabu from the new 
vintage ; and, as there is abundant evidence of 
the belief that a religious samjtity conserves and 
fences round the growths of the field h«*it)re they 
are fit for the use of man, we may suppose that the 
dxapxal of corn had originally this significance. 
The most conspicuous exani)>lo of these was the 
drapxO'l sent from a great part of the (ireek world 
to the goddesses at Eleusis ; but a detailed inscrip- 
tion of tlie 6th cent reveals that they came to be 
regarded as mere tributes or thank-ollerings, and a 
certain residue of them were sold in the market, the 
price being devoted to the purchase of dpadi/itiaTa.* 
4. Blood-sacrifices and the gift theory.— The 
blood-sacrifices have now to he considered, and it 
is to these rather than to those of the former typo 
that certain ideas which may be called mystic 
will be found to attach. Before considering any 
general theory about them, one must review the 
buds. The first question is whether any general 
principle is discoverable governing the choice of 
animals. The choice was certainly a wide one, 
including all domesticated animals, all edible birds, 
even fish, and all tlie wild beasts of the chase. 
The domesticated animals are nearly always those 
that form the ordinary food of man. Trie only 
exceptions were dogs occasionally offered to 
Ilekate, Ares, and bUIeithyia,* horses ofi'ered to 
Helios and Poseidon,^ and asses to Apollo and the 
winds;* we liavo a record of the sacrifice of an 
elephant ofi’ered by one of the Ptolemies on a single 
occasion, which excited so much popular dis- 
approval that it was not repeated. 

Apart from these few exceptions, the facts at 
first sight seem to be sufficiently explained by the 
gift theory, namely, that the meat-ofi'erings were 
tributes paid to the deity for favours received in 
the past or expected in the future, or to deprecate 
his anger. And such a rite reveals the working of 
the primitive idea that the deity is not of his own 
nature immortal and self-existing, but is dependent 
like mortals on continual nourishment for his 
oontinual existence— an idea plainly enough ox- 

E ressed in Egyptian, Babylonian, and Vedic re- 
gions. It IS true that in no articulate Greek 
utterance, nowhere in the earliest literature, is 
the belief bluntly proclaimed that the divinity 
would perish if not fed bj the sacrifices, and later 
thinkers scoffed at tlie view that the gods needed 
them in any sense. But we cannot avoid supposing 
that such an idea, however inarticulate, was m the 
background of the popular religious consciousness ; 
and, in spite of the refining influence of more 
cultured thought, the popular faith must have 
long prevailed that the deities in some way actually 
ate of the flesh of the victim and always delighted 
in it. Hence arose at some indeterminate date 
such divine epithets as Alyo^yot, ‘goat-eater,’ 
Tavpo^dyos, ‘bull-eater,’ of Hera* and Dionyso.s,’^ 
derived from the victims offered. Also, in a well- 
known passage in the Iliad, Zeus himself admiU 
that he ow^ps great consideration to Hektor in 
1 COSv. 214 f. 

a Dlttonberger*, 20, 11. 10-12; see The Year’e Work in Cl<mi- 
catStiuKee, im, London, 1015, p. 114 f. 

3 CGS II. 707 n. * See altove, H x. 

5 CJG 1088 ; CGS iv. 100 ; lit. Mag ., «.«. 

0 Pniis. III. XV. 0, 7 Sohol. Aristoph. Han. 300, 


return for his many oflerings.* This is the funda- 
mental view of the gift theory. 

But, when we look more closely into the facts, 
whether in regard to the choice of victims or in 
regard to the actual forms of the sacrifice itself, 
the more we find that this theory, even if always 
true to some extent, is seriously inadequate. If 
the sacrifice were regarded merely as a gift to 
provide the divinity with food, why should the 
rule obtain on the whole that the god prefers the 
male victim, the goddess the female?* Why 
should it have been supposed that a maiden heifer 
should be more acceptable as food to a maiden 
goddess?* Why should the horns of the ox be 
elaborately decked with gold, its neck in later 
times with wreaths, and wliy should the rule have 
lieen generally insisted on that the victims should 
be ica9a^ anti iXdKXypa, pure and unblemished?* 
Certainly the primitive mind applies certain ideas 
of sympatlietic magic to the choice of food ; and 
we can explain, in reference to them, why a 
pregnant sow should be offered to the earth- 
goddess to stimulate her fertility,* why entire 
male victims, (vopxa>t should be chosen as sacrificial 
food by specially virile divinities such as Ares, 
Poseidon, the river-gods, and certain heroes, and 
why a cock should be an appropriate ofi'oring to 
the war-goil, to oiiieken his lighting powers. But 
the simple food theory, whether assisted or not by 
ideas of magical working, would not explain why 
black animals should be offered to the dark powers 
below the earth, called ‘chthonian,’ and to the 
gods of storm, and animals of blight hue to 
celestial powers, the Olympians, and the deities of 
brightness.* Such a choice would be dictated by 
the idea that tiiere should be some resemblance or 
affinity between the animal of sacrifice and the 
divinity. And later writers of classical antiouity 
were evidently aware of this prevalent feeling ; 
we find such pronouncements as that bulls were 
offered to Seleue because the horns of the animal 
re.semble the horns of tlie moon,’ and a general 
axiom that ‘victims are olFerod because of some 
similitude’ to the deity." The author of this 
phrase impairs its value by adding to it the words 
‘ or because of some contrariety,’ wnich is explained 
by his later statement, ‘ victims are offered which 
are detrimental to the deity ’ — ‘ immolantur quae 
obsunt.’* This was doubtless suggested by such 
facts as that the goat was commonly offered to 
Dionysos, and the goat was injurious to vines. 
But we are certain that this view is false, and that 
it was utterly repugnant to ancient Hellenic 
thought and feeling that an animal should be 
chosen for sacrifice which was naturally detri- 
mental or hostile to the divinity. On the con- 
trary, evidence can be given establishing a 
mysterious connexion or sympathy between the 
victim and the divine power to whom it is conse- 
crated on the altar, and it is this that compels us, 
in certain forms of sacrifice, to regard the gift 
theory as inadequate. 

5, Sanctity of the altar.— It is now necessary to 
consider those fonns for which the earliest evidence 
is afforded by certain passages in the Homeric 
poems. By combining some of them we can 
present a typical Homeric sacrifice, as offered by a 
tribe or a group of men. 

i/Lxxiv. 6411. 

3 To this rule, formulated by Amobiue (adv. OerU. yil. 19), 
the vxceptions are very numerous (some ahrlnee were Indif- 
ferent ag to the sex of the victim— r., 4 r., at Thasoe [BoebI, 
Im. Groee. Ant., Berlin, 1882, no. 879]) ; but on the whole it 
prevailed. 

»1L Vi. 275. 

* ArUtot. frag. 108 (Athenseus, 674 f.) ; for curiouB exception 
to this rule see A'll. ATat. An. xii. 84. 

» ProtoZiehen, hegee SacTte, 26. 

6 Serv. on Yerg. ..fin. iii. 18 ; Arlstoph. Ran. 847. 

7 Irfict. Div. Imt. I. 21. 

* Serv, on Verg, Georg, il. 880, * /A. /f?n. HI, IR. 
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The victim, one or many, was brought near the 
altar ; lioly water, barloy-etalks in a basket, and a 
vessel for catching the blood were hold in readU 
ness ; the sacrificers purified themselves with the 
holy water and formally raised up in their hands 
the barley-stalks, which had been sanctified by 
some preliminary rite ; then the chief ofticiator — 
the king or chieftain or, more rarely, the priest — 
out off some of the victim’s hair and threw it into 
the fire, at the same time or immediately aff^er- 
wards uttering the prayer to the deity for bleasing 
or special aid. At this point the sacrificers ' threw 
forward tlie shredded barley (or barley-stalks) ’ ; 
the victim, if a powerful one like an ox or a bull, 
whose struggles would be embarrassing, was smitten 
with an axe in such a way as to render it im- 
IKitent ; then, if women were present, they raised 
the 6\o\vy^t which was an auspicious appeal to 
tlie deity by name to grace the ritual with his or 
iier presence ; ' the animal, if the oblation was to 
the Olympians, was lifted off the ground, its head 
drawn back so that its face was turned to the sky, 
and its throat cut ; the blood was nrobably caught 
in the sacred vessel, though we ao not know for 
what purpose ; the disineinboring of the carcass 
began, the thighs were cut away and wrapped in 
fat, and, with {Kirtions of meat cut probably from 
every part of the victim, were placed on the altar 
and roasted, wliile a libation of wine wm poured 
over them. While these were roasting, the 
worshippers ceremonially partook of the inward 
parts — (TirXdyxva - — which had boon cooked ; then 
the other parts of the victim were out up and 
roasted on spits and provided a common feast for 
the sacrilicers ; the feast was followed by a wine- 
drinking, inaugurated by a libation to the deities, 
and in certain cases the rite might close with 
religious dance and singing.* There is much here 
that needs skilled interpretation. Homer is not 
an expounder of ritual ; much of his account is 
stereotyped and has the quality of shorthand. 
One point of importance is obvious : the victim is 
not a gift to the gods for their own exclusive use ; 
only that portion of it belongs to them which is 
burnt on tiie altar ; the rest serves as a feast for 
the people, in whicli they may bo supposed to be 
feasting with their divinity ; so that the typical 
Honieno sa(;rifice may best be described, not ns a 
tribute or bribe, but rather as a communal meal in 
which the people strengthened their sense of fellow- 
ship with the god or goddess. But is there any 
trace of the idea that the victim is in itself divine? 
Nowhere in the Homeric poems is there any hint 
of such a character attaciiing to it before it has 
been brought into touch with the altar. But we 
may discern in part of the ritual the intention to 
. sanctify the animal, to fill it with the divine spirit ; 
and, as the altar was the centre to which the 
divine spirit was attracted, this aim would be 
effected by establishing a rapport between the 
deity represented by the altar and the victim. 
Such mi^ht well have been the intention of throwing 
its hair into the altar-fire before the immolation, 
for by a well-known law* the sanctification of the 
part means the sanctification of the whole. There 
IS reason for thinking that this was also the inten- 
tion and use of the oifKdxvrax, though careful con- 
sideration is needed before arriving at any definite 
view of these. The acts expressed by ot}<oxOrat 
dr^ovTo and oi^Xoxih'at rpofid^ovro belong to the 
initial part called dirdpxtvOcUf which preceded the 

1 This hM b«en wrongly interpreted m » cry of Borrow, also 
M a cry to avert evil splrita («.p., G. G. A. Murray, Th» Rise of 
jAe Orteh RpU^^ Oxford, 1011, p. 87); in no paisage in Greek 
literature is &AoXvyi$ or ite oognatM a sorrowful ory (the two 
examples quoted in Liddell and fleott, t.v., are false) ; it is 
generally Joyful, always auspicious. 

^ * The two most complete passages from which this descrip- 
tion is taken are ll i. 447-474, and Od. iii. 440-463 ; of. Od. ill. 
6, ll ix. m 


central act of sacrifice and of whicli the purpose 
was the sanctification of the victim and the wor- 
shippers. A comparison of many later authorities 
suggests the following interpretation : * the barley- 
stalks are first placed on the altar, and thus 
become charged with its spirit, as does everything 
that touches it ; they are then solemnly taken np 
and ‘ thrown forward ’ so as to strike the victim or 
touch it on the forehead, whereby the holy spirit 

asses into it. When, elsewhere, the Acha^ans 

ave no barley at hand, they use leaves,* and we 
know that in later ages leaves were strewn on 
altars. There is no hint that barley or any other 
cereal ha^i this mystic power, imlependcntly of 
contact with the altar. Thus charged, the victim 
is no longer, ns it had been hitherto, a merely 
secular beast, but becomes holy Hesh, and those 
who partake of it are filled with the divine spirit 
and enter into mystic fellowship witli their deity, 
however faintly this may have been realized by 
the poet and his eoiitem{)()rarios. This idea will 
also explain the ceremonial tasting of tlie avXdyxvo. 
before the communal feast begins ; ami it is in 
the Homeric evidence concerning this part of the 
whole rite that the sacramental concept emerges 
most clearly.* 

Such is the general type of sacrifice familiar t<» 
Homer, from which we must carefully distinguish 
another that we may call the oath -sacrifice ; this, 
which was known to Homer and the later periods, 
jiresents special characteristics and will be dis- 
cussed below. The communal sacrificial feast, 
>vhich has been described above and which may be 
interpreted as a ceremony in which the worsliippers 
feasted with the deity and feasted on flesh into 
which the divine spirit had temporarily entered, 
was a genial institution, containing potential 
germs of advanced religion. It may have inspired 
Hesiod with his vision of a golden age, ‘ when im- 
mortal gods and mortal men had fellowship in the 
banquet and sat together.’^ And, although in 
the later periods the sense of inner fellowship and 
mystic union with the divine may have waxed 
dim, the forms of it certainly survived. The later 
literature gives us abundant testimony that the 
altar continued to be the radiating centre of 
sanctity for the whole sacrifice. The oiiXaf, barley- 
stalks or meal, continued to he strewn on the altar 
and used for the sanctification of the victim and 
even perhaps the bystanders ; the 
water, was sanctified by a brand from the altar 
being dipped in it ; the Kavdy or baskets containing 
cereals, were sanctitied by being taken in soleiiin 
procession round the altar; and, thus cliargeil, 
they sanctified the sacrificial knife which was 
carried in them.* Connected thus by more than 
one link with the centre of sanctity, the victim 
became temporarily a sacrosanct lieast, and the 
eating of its flesh might he felt in some degree to 
be a sacrament. The belief that a part of the 
personality of the deity might be thus incarnated 
lor a time in the victim explains many of the 
old rules concerning the choice of animals ; the 
maiden goddess might prefer a maiden victim, 
the bright deities a bright-haired victim. 

6, Bouphonia ritual.— This view of the sacrifice 
emerges clearly in the ritual of the Bouphonia at 
Athens and in the legends concerning it, upon 
which much has been written in the way of con- 

1 The most important referenctes are Bchol. Horn. Od. ill. 4 n, 
446, Bchol. ll, i. 440; Bchol. Aristoph. Eq. 1167 ; KuhUUi. H. i. 
449; AriHtoph. Pax, 061; for modern theory see Ziehen, in 


Oriechvn. 
a Od. xll. 867. 

B See art. Gumsk Rsliaion, vol. vl. p. 80S. 

4 Prajf. H2 (Rzoch). 

BAthenmug, pp. 207 D, 400 II; Arietoph. Par, n4H-0(M», 
Lynutr. 1120; Rur. El^rt. 814 (full iK'i-oiint of Mh « em 
flaoriflee); of. Iph. Aul. 06.'), 1111, 1471, 1640; Ilcngl. i. 160. 
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troveray and theorizing.' The sacred character of 
the ox in this ceremony is shown in strange and 
impressive ways : he dedicates himself to the j^od 
by voluntarily approaching the altar and eating 
the corn upon it ; the priest who slays him ilees 
into feigned exile, a soleiiin trial is held for his 
murder, and the axe of sacrifice is adjudged guilty 
and oast into the sea. All partake of his llesli, 
and a simulated resurrection of the ox is en- 
acted by sewing his hide together, filling it with 
hay, and yokinn it to the plough. This ox has 
been interpreted by Robertson Smith as a totem- 
animal, and the name * theanthropic ’ has been 
applied to him ; but the theory of totemism breaks 
down here when critically examined, and the 
name * theanthropic * has no right to be applied to 
any sacriiicial beast in Greece ; some were regarded 
temporarily as divine, but none as at once divine 
and human. There is much more to be said for 
Frazer’s theory that this ox is the vegetation- 
spirit ; but the theory is not essential to explain 
the facts. What emerges clearly from the records 
of the ritual and the legends is that the ox lias no 
innate and independent sanctity of his own ; this 
cmality enters into him only after his contact with 
the altar, whereto he is cafted by the god ; hence- 
forth he is charged with the god’s spirit, and the 
slaying of him is felt to be an awful deed, though 
necessary ; and the eating of his ilosh is felt to lie 
a sacrament, whereby the Cretan stranger who in 
the legend performs the ceremony becomes of one 
flesh with the citizens and is admitted to citizen- 
ship. The feigned resurrection may be an apology 
to the spirit of the ox. Similar ideas are dis- 
cernible in the ritual of Zeus Sosi polls of Magnesia, 
as attested by a famous inscription of the latter 
part of the 3 rd cent. B.c.*-* At the beginning of 
the agricultural year the finest bull that could be 
procured was solemnly dedicated to Zeus, Hhe 
saviour of the City,* in a ceremony called the 
; wo are not told, but wo may 8U[»i)08e, 
that the consecration took place by the altar of 
the god ; towards the close of the year, when the 
liarvest was ripe, the bull, having been treated 
with great reverence and care all through the 
months, was led in a solemn procession and sacri- 
ficed to Zeus, and his fiosh was distributed among 
those who took part in the proce.ssion. There is 
no reason to suppose that the bull possessed any 
independent sanctity previous to his dedication ; 
hut Dy that ceremony the spirit of Zeus, who was 
undoubtedly a god of fertility in Magnesia, Ihs- 
came temporarily incarnate in the bull, and those 
who ate the sacrificial meat would be put in 
communion with him ; if they ate it in a communal 
meal round the altar, the concluding act of the 
ritual would be exactly parallel to the old Homeric 
satirlficial feast. Ann that this was a common 
practice in tlie State sai^rifices is indicated by such 
not infrequent formulie as o^k d,iro<fiopd, or SaiPij<T$u>p 
airroO, * let not the flesh be taken away ’ (from the 
neighbourhood of the altar), Met them banquet 
there’ (around the altar)*— rules which show tliat 
the flesh was considered too holy to be removed 
with safety into private dwellings, and that the 
full virtue of the sacrifice could bo maintained 
only if the worshippers ate the sacred flesh in the 
presence of their deity.* 

Moreover, the mystic (Hiwer that the animal 

1 Paus. 1. xxiv. 4 ; Porph. de Abgt. ii. xxix. SO (from Th«o- 
phrostoH); CGSi. 66f.,8S-»2 ; Robertson Smith, Rel. p. 

304 ff. ; G&, pt. V., Spirits vf the Corn and of the Wildf London, 
1012, il. 5-0 ; Nilsson, Grieohinche Feste^ p. 14. 

9 O. Korn, Die Insohr. von Magnetna am Maeander, Berlin, 
tooo, no. OS : Nilsson, p. 26. 

3 See examples in Ana Thomsen, * Der Tru(f des Prometheus,' 
ARWxii. [1900] 467. 

4 That this type of sarriflee and tlds view of it were rife in 
later pasmnlm is proved by St. Paul's phrase, rpainr^iTf 6aifu>piiop 

(IColoaty 


acquired from the altar and through the sacrifice 
remained after its death. Its blood might be 
used for cathartic purposes, and specially and 
chiefly for washing the altar-steps,' probably a 
post-flomeric ceremony. The flvtot, the ‘holy’ 
priests of Delphi, acquired their holiness from the 
victim that had been sacrificed to Apollo and was 
called ‘he who makes lioly,’ because the 

beast communicated holiness to the official, prob- 
ably by means of some ritual contact. Also the 
skin 01 the sacrificial animal might long retain 
iiiystio power : the Aids Kil}liiop, the skin of the ram 
onered to Zeus Meilichios at Athens, was employed 
in the purification of homicides ; * the consultants 
of the orophetio hero, Kalchas, slept on the fleece 
of the olock ram that had been onered to him 
the alylt of Athene, probably nothing more than 
the skin of the goat yearly offered to her on the 
Acropolis at AUiens, was taken round by the 

g riestess to bless newly-married couples with.* 
»ut these are exceptional cases; ordinarily the 
sacrificial skins — so great was their number in 
the Greek States and especially in Athens— formed 
a valuable revenue from which the priest some- 
times got his dues and the State an appreciable 
return. 

We no longer hear of the ceremonial or sacra- 
mental eating of the arrXdyxya by the worshippers, 
and we have some evidence that these might be 
given to the priest or sacriiicor for his private 
profit or burned on the altar as the deities’ 
portion ; • but they evidently retained here and 
there a certain mystic value, for sometitnes they 
were separately piai^ed on the knees of the idol,^ 
and in the narrative of Herodotus the Spartan 
prince who desired to extract from his mother a 
solemn attestation sacrificed and placed in her 
hands the irrXdyxya of the victim as she swore.* 
We may say, then, that the belief remained vivid 
down tiirough the later periods that the divine 
spirit was specially infused into these parts ; and 
it was therefore tneso that were of chief avail in 
tlie po.st-Homcric ritual of divination. 

7. Incarnation of deity in certain animals.— In 
the cases hitherto dealt with it appears that the 
sacrificial animal obtains his temporarily divine 
character merely through contact with the altar. 
But we are able to discover traces in ritual legend 
of the primitive belief that the deity habitually 
incarnated himself or herself in some favourite 
animal— A]K) 11 o in the wolf,* Artemis in the 
bear;'* arid that such holy animals might occa- 
sionally be offered —an act of ritual which might 
evolve the conception that the deity actually died 
in the sacrifice. Most of such legends are vague 
and difficult to interpret with certainty, and, 
though the bear which contained the spirit of 
Artemis and the wolf that incarnated Apollo 
might at times have been sacrificed, we are not 
told that this was for the purpose of a sacramental 
feast ; and no higher Hellenic divinity was sup- 
posed to die in and through the sacnfice. It is 
only wlien the Thracian Dionysos is admitted 
into Greece that such ideas can be traced in the 
legend and ritual, especially in the Mmnad and 
Bacchic * omopliagies,^ or rendings of the bull 
or goat, and the drinking of its hot blood, which 
was the very spirit or substance of the god." 

1 aipdcraeip rovf fimnoik (schol. Horn. Od, lit 444) ; Pollux, 1. 
27 ; Stongol, Op/ifrhrdncAe der Qrieehen^ p. 19. 

9 Plat Qumst. Grtxe. 9. 

9 Suidai, p. 1404, siidiop ; Eustoth. pp. 1085-1038. 

4 iJerabo, p. 2S4. 

4 Varro, ae Re Rustiea^ i. ii. 10 ; Suidas, s.v. Alyif. 

4 See Dlttenl>eiver9, 871 1 Athen. Mitt. xiii. 100; Athenieus 

f . 661 A ; Stengel, Jahrh. des kais. deut. arch, Inst. ix. (1804 
14. 

7 BCH, 1018, p. 195 ; Arietoph. Birds, 618. 

8vi. 671. 9 CGffif iv. 118-m. 

19 Ih. ii. 434-438. " Jh. V. 164-181. 
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Originally these were no acts of sacrifice, but acts 
of wild ecstatic communion, enacted without fire 
or altar. But in a more civilized Hellenic form 
they survived in a unique ritual practised down to 
a late period in Tenedos. The citizens selected a 
premiant cow and treated it with great respect 
until the calf was born ; the latter they dressed 
11 ^ in buskins-'part of the human equipment of 
Dionysos— and sacrificed it to the god, but pelted 
the sacrificer with stones and drove him into exile 
for a time.^ Here both animals are semi-divine, 
not through any contact with the altar ; but the 
preference of the god for and his immanence in the 
new-born calf are quaintly and picturesquely 
displayed ; therefore by those who devoured its 
liesh — and we must suppose that this w'as the 
intention of the sacrifice — the idea of sacramental 
eommiinion must have been vividly realized. 

8 . Underworld sacrifices. — There is another 
type of Greek sacrifice, essentially distinct from 
tne above, wherein none of the worshippers partook 
of the food, but all was mode over to the divine 
or semi-divine power. The simplest forms of it, 
where the gift was offered directly without an 
altar, have Iteen already considered. In other 
cases the victim was wholly burned on the altar, 
and no sacrificial meal was allowed (6\oxat^/£ara).^ 
We find this rule most frequently, though not 
exclusively, in the ritual associated witli the lower 
world, the cults of the clithonian deities, heroes, 
and souls of the dead. In these cases the blood 
was usually poured down through an opening into 
the pdOpoi^ the grave or the earth-hollow,* and the 
Hesh olf the victim was wholly consumed in the 
altar fire. The underlying motive was, no doubt, 
the desire to avoid communion with the lower 
world lest its contagion should blast the living; 
hence oXoKavjxara were offered to the Eumcnides,* 
to Zeus Meilicihios,® and usually to the heroes.* 
Thc^ wonls ^»dyi<r/jMt &pe<!ially used for 

sacrifices to the last, express the tabu put upon the 
food-offering, and jioint to the same feeling, which 
would also explain why only the most abandoned 
vagrant would venture to taste the offerings 
placed for Hekato, the ghost-goddess, at the cross- 
roads.'^^ Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that this fear <if the contagion of death did not so 
far possess the imagination of the later Greeks 
{more sensitive as they were in this respect than 
was the Homeric world) as to ^nevent their desire 
at times to enter into communion with the kindly 
powers of the lower world by means of a sacrificial 
feast of the Homeric type. An inscription records 
a sacrifice at Mykonos to ‘ Zeus of the under 
world* and * Ge of the under world,* in wliich a 
communion-meal was held rountl the altar and 
only citizens could partake;* and a similar rite 
occurred in the cult of the Oeol MeeXf^tot, un- 
doubtedly chthonian gods in Lokris.* We have 
more than one example of cominunion-fcasts with 
jierogs ; and in the private grave-ritual there 
is clear evidence of a family meal taken with the 
departed spirit. “ 

On the other hand, in the cose of the dTorpSwaioi 
HiMflai, sacrifices to avert evils and to assuage the 


1 iKl. NaL An, xii. 34. 

* Cf. the name icaurdv for the purlflcabory pi* burned at Kos 
(W. U. Patou and E. L. llicka, Tm Insoriptiona of Coa, Oxford, 
1891, no. 

»Hoto. Od. X. 617; Porph. de Antro Nymph. 6; Lucinn, 
Char. 22. 


* Sum. 106 ; sohoL Soph. Oid. Col. 39. 

J Xen. Anab. vii. viil. 8f. 

•'pio proper word to deeiKuato the altar of the hero waa 
The aaoriflee to him took place towards evenin^r, to 
the Olympians In the forenoon (Di^. Laert vill. 1, p. 83 : 
BOhoI. Apoll. Rhod. !. 687). • i » 

I Demosth. in Konon^ 6 89. 

in pittenbergera, 616 1. 26. a Paus. x. xxxviii. 8. 

j; lb. X. Iv. 10, V. xiil. 2. 

»» B.g, the wayUturvov (Artomid. Oneirok. v. 82). 
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wrath of dafgover, vaguely conceived ixiwers of 
revenge and pestilence, it was an absolute rule 
that the offerings must not be tasted and even that 
the officiator must purify himself after the cere- 
mony before returning to the society of men ; ' and 
the victim chosen for these rites of * aversion * or 

* riddance’ was often an animal unfit for human 
food, such as the dog.* Akin to the ‘apofcropadc’ 
rites are the ' cathartic,* those intended to purify 
from stain, and especially the stain of bloodshe(f. 
Much of the latter ritual does not concern sacri- 
fice at all ; but, when it was performed at an altar, 
as >ya8 sometimes the case,* it is probable that a 
purificatory victiin was sacrificed upon it. Any 
thought of a sacrificial meal would he repugnant 
here ; but the animal’s blood or skin would be used 
in the purification; tlie blood of the pig, the 
familiar animal of the lower-world powers, was 
specially eflective in the case of homicide ; * and 
we hear of the ‘ fleece of god,* the skin of the ram 
offered to Zeus Meilichios, being used for the same 
purjK)8e.® In these instances the person to be 
purified is brought into spiritual contact, through 
the immanent sanctity of the sacrificial animal, 
with the offended efivine powers. Therefore, 
though there is no question of a sacrificial meal, we 
inust reckon with the possibility that the idea of 
divine communion underlies some of the ritual of 
Greek KdOapant, 

^ 9. The oath sacrifice.— Again, in the type of 
ritual which may bo called the oath-sacrifice, if the 
ratification of the oath was accompanied by the 
slaying of an auimal, the flesh was never eaten, but 
was either buried or cast into the sea. The flesh 
was tabued, because the slaying was the enacting 
of a conditional curse against oneself,* The 
animal was consecrated to a divinity only in order 
that the divine power might he present at the oath- 
taking ; and those swearing put themselves into 
communion with the deity by touching a por- 
tion of the victim this contact ensured danger- 
ous conse(|uencGs in the event of perjury. I'he 
gift-theory of sacrifice has no meaning here. 

10. * Sober * and wine offerings. -- Another 
special distinction in Greek sacrifices is lie tween 
those that were call e<l ‘sober’ (vr)4>d\ia) offerings 
of, or with, non-intoxicant liquids and those that 
wore accompanied with wine. The scholiast on 
Sophokles* declares that the former were offered to 
Mnemosyne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, Selene, the 
Nymphs, Aphrodite Oiirania ; we have other 
evidence that enables ns to add to this list Zeus 
VetppydSf the god of agriculture, the Euinenides, the 
child-god Sosipolis of Elis, the winds, and in some 
cults Poseidon and even Dionysos.* Merely look- 
ing at the variety of this list of, names, wo see that 
no single explanation will apply to all of them. 
The cheerless powers of the dark world might 
refuse wine, yet it was offered generally to the 
dead and to the heroes.^® Nor can wo Kui)poso that 
the rule arose in a period before the introduction 
of wine;*^ for these cults are by no means all 
among the most ancient. In some centres of wor- 
ship the rule might be explained by the date of the 

1 Porphyr. da Ahat. il. 44 ; cf. K. Littrd, Qiuvrea eompUtaa 
d’ nippttcrale, ParlB, 1830-61, vl. 362. 

» Plot. Qtiasat. Horn. ill. p. 290 D. 

* JS.g. Pans. I. xxxvil. 4. 

* See art. Pwrikication (Greek) ; of. AthenwuB, p. 410 A-B 
(quoting; from Doritbeoa). 

ft Above, p. 16. • Cf. Horn. 11. iii. 103, xix. 267. 

T JEach. cSepU 4.’i; Demooth. ir. ’Apitrroivpar., § 68 ; Ilnm, II. 
iii. 274. Plato, Krittaa, p. 120 A, inm^irtcH a form of oalh- 
takinif aiuoniir his citixenii of AllantiN which may he c.'illcd an 
ordeal by ooinmunion ; thoBe who swear drink the blood of the 
bull sacrifloed to Poseidon. 

« <Kd. Col. 109. » See COS v. 1 99 f. 

iftPIut. Quaut. Rmn. p. 270 B ; Horn. Od. x. 617; Lucian, 
Charon, 22. 

J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Creek Religion, 
Oambrldgo, 1003, pp. 90-94. 
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Bacrifioe, occurring iit a time of the year wlien no 
wine was forthcoming. 

II. Human sacrifice.— The most fitriking pheno- 
menon in the history of (ji'cc.k sacritice, namely, 
the otiering of a human victim, which survived 
eitlier as a real or as a simulated act of ritual 
down to the late period of paganism, is treated 
separately in art. Human Sacrifick (Greek), and 
in art. Grkek liiiLiGiON, § 14. Nearly all the 
recordctl types stand in profound contrast to the 
cheerful Homeric conception of Ouala ; they exclude 
the idea of a sacramental cotrimunion or a satsri- 
ficial meal. Only in the legends of Zeus Lykaios 
and King Tiykaon, who sacriticos his own son and 
feasU on his flesh with Zeus, wo may recognize tlie 
retle.x of a primitive cannibalistic sacrament, in 
which the tribe feast on liuman flesh supposed to 
incarnate a divine life ; ^ and, if this interpretation 
of half-incoherent legend is precarious, we can 
safely apply it to the lege.nds of the remling 
asnmler, ffirapayfidt^ of the human victim in old 
Dionysiac ritual. 

Some of the legends eoncorning human sacrifice 
hear the print of savage religious conception ; we 
have a glimpse of deities, especially the earth- 
powers, craving human blood ; in others we discern a 
more ml vamped idea, but still belonging to barbaric 
ethics, that an angry An<l vindictive deity demands 
a life by way of vengeance for sin committed.* 
Hilt what is of much more interest and peculiar 
value in Greek inythoh^gy is the early emergence 
of the belief that the high deity is merciful and 
hated such oblations and liinKself provided the sub- 
stitute of the ram. In a legend concerning Tyn- 
darous ami Helen we have an exact parallel to the 
Htorv of Abraham and Isaac, in one of Tdomeneus 
to the story of Jephthah and his daughter, except 
that the Greek myth ends more mercifully.* From 
an early period the higher conscieiKie of Hellas, 
the most merciful in antiquity, revolted from 
the cruel rite ; in time of great panic and peril it 
might he practised on an alien as late as the 5 th 
cent. ; in most centres of cult it was abolished as a 
regular ordinance or converted into a sham ; hero 
and there where it survived— and wo hear of it 
surviving till the period of Hadrian — it was moral- 
ized by the selection of a criminal as the victim. 

X2. Conclusion,— The current Greek view of all 
sacrifice was that it was a gift to the gods.^ Apart 
from the inadequacy of this as an account of the 
])o])ular ritual, its moral weakness was felt by the 
more refined natures ; and a higher theory and 
ethical view concerning sacrifice emerge in Greek 
littirnturo and phiJosopliy. To some, as to Euripi- 
des and Theophrastos, ‘the sacrifice without lire 
of all fruits of earth poured fortli in abundance on 
the altar * appeared more acceptable to a merci- 
ful deity than tlie blood -offering of an animal 
victim." Even the Delphic oracle was supposed to 
encourage the idea that the simplest offering of the 
poor man with, righteousness was more acceptable 
than the lavish hecatombs of the rich." ‘iCnow 
well that when one 8ac.ri flees to the gods in piety 
one wins salvation though the sacrifice be little Ms 
a sentence preserved from a lost play of Euripides.^ 
One of the hist writers of Greek paganism who 
deal with the subject, Tamhlichus, in his hook de 
MysUriis^^ rejects altogether the theory that 

1 CGS I. 41 f. 

* There 1« no evidence (or J. 0. I^awBon's enggeationg (Modem 
Oreek FolkJnte and Ancient Greek HeMgion, Oanibrid{;e, 1910. 
pp. H:j9, 850) that the hiinmn victitn in Greece waa ever offereii 
M the Bpotme of the divinity or waa over intended aa a 
incHRenger to convey the prayera of the living. 

•'< tioo art. Grerk RKMOto.v, vol. vl. pp. 401, 41(J ; Serv. on 
ufin. iii. 121. 

4 Plato, jKuthyphro, p. 14 O ; t6 Ovety Sutpeia-ffai iim toU 

® Eur. frag. 904 ; Porpli. de. Abut. ii. 29. 

« GGS Iv. 210. ’ Htob, Flor. (Melnoke, iv. 264). 

H V. 9. 


sacrifioe is a gift that could bribe God, but justi- 
fies it as a symlK)! of friendship between Uie mortal 
and the deity. But neither he nor any other 
Greek theorist appears cognizant of the idea of 
sacramental communion. 

The types and forms of Greek sacrifice here 
skeichea present a general resemblance to those 
prevalent amonj^ the older leading peoples of 
ancient civilization. But they also show certain 
characteristics that mark the Hellenic spirit. The 
ritual belongs on the whole to real religion of tlie 
genial character proper to the Greek State and 
family. There is little or no magic in it, little 
debasing superstition ; the sacrifice did nut compel 
the deity or control the course of nature ; nor did 
the sanctity that attached to it ho ntupefy the 

E ublic sense that the sacrifice itself could come to 
e deified or that tlie priest wdio adminiHtered it 
could attain a dclrimental degree of divine 
prestige. In fact in Ids attitude towanls ritual we 
mark as clearly as elsewhere the characteristic 
difrerenee of the Greek from the Indian and the 
ancient Egyptian. 

liiTKRATCRB.— See the roferonceg given in notes and also: 
P. Stengel, Die griecMschm KtUtfualtertihner, in Iwan von 
Miillcr'ti JIandbnoh der klamschen Altertuimwimneohaft, 
V. HI., Munich ,^18v)8, and Opferbratfche der GHeehm, Leipzig, 
1910; H. von Fritce. Die Jtaunhoji/er hei den Grieehm, Berlin, 
1894; M. P. Nilsson, Griechieehe Fexie. Leipzig, 1000; A. 
Thomsen, ‘Dor Trug des Proniothous,’ in AliW xil. ilOOOJ 
460 ff.; L. R. Farnoll, ‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek 
Religion,* HJ ii. [1903-04] .SOOff., ‘ Magic and Religion in Early 
Hellenic Sot'letj',' A 71 IF xvil. [1014] 17 ff. Epigraphic material 
mainly in W. Dittenberger, Syllnge Imeripttmum Graiearam^, 
l<oip/.lg, 1001, ii. : and I. de Prott and L. Ziehen, Leges 
Gnteconm. sacree, ao. 1896-1906. E, K. FarNKLL. 

SACRIFICE (Iranian).— I. Prevalence in early 
If&n.- Even in the earliest times the Iranians 
were accustomed to bring offerings and sacrifices 
to complete and render more acceptable and effec- 
tive their >vorshi]) of the gods. It was certainly a 
feature of the united or Aryan period. Evblehce 
of thiK is afforded by a compariBon of the sacrificial 
terminology and usages a.s found in the Vedas and 
in the Avesta. Ke.semblaiiceH in procedure and 
identity as to certain elements are so manifest 
that only a common practice during the Tndo- 
Iranian period sufficiently accounts for them. 
Notably is this the case in respect of Juiormi (Skr. 
5«w?a), the Bacred ‘ death -averting ’ beverage,* and 
the haresma, or twigs which have always* 

been, and remain to this day, essential elements in 
all Farsi sacrificial rites. 

2. Animal sacrifices. — There is no reason to 
suppose that the vegetable kingdom siijiplied all 
tlie ritual requirements of the early Iranian wor- 
shippers. Not only do we find that their Indian 
fellow-Aryans extensively employed animals for 
sacrifices in Vedic times, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, in view of their absence from early Avestan 
ritual, does not of itself con.stitute a sufficient 
proof of their use by the contemporary IranianH ; 
out this, taken in conjunction with the testimony 
of Herodotus,* which, as we have seen," has refer- 
ence to the practices of a date anterior to his own, 
leaves little doubt that animals formed in early 
times important, and possibly the principal, ele- 
ments in Iranian sacrifices. I'he references in the 
Vnshts^ to heroes such as Vislitaspa as having 
extensively practised animal sacrifice indicate the 
existence of a tradition that the custom was of 
great antiquity in Irfin. 

1 See art. Haoma. 9 See art. Barsom. 

8 Haoma at least must be excepted for the duration and in 
the area of Zarathushtra’s public ministry. Owing to Ita In- 
toxicating character, it is strongly condemned in the Odthas 
(see Ya. xlviiL 10 ; c(. also xxxii. 14). Even the Yasna hapta^k- 
Aat7>, which is later than the Gdthaa, contains no allusion to 
haoma. 

4 i. 132. " Art. God (IranianX vol. vl. p. 290. 

fl Yt. V. 21, 26, 29, SS, 87, 108, etc. 
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3. Zarathushtra and animal sacrifice.-^JuBt an 

/ia&?raa-8acritioe coiillieted with the distinctly 
ethical character of the prophet’s reform, so also 
did animal-sacrilice coiiHict with the hi^^hly spiHt- 
ual conception of God to which ho attained* Wo 
are prepared, therefore, to learn that under his 
influence the practice was discontinued,^ and the 
emphasis on ritual generally was greatly reduct^.* 
Plutarch was undoubtedly right when he said* 
that Zarathushtra taught the I’ersiaiis to sacrifice 
to Ahura Mazda * vows and thanksgivings.’ Even 
Anahita, who, according to the Yaahta^ was 
honoured by all her other devotees with 100 
stallions, 1000 oxen, and 10,000 sheep, was invoked 
by Zarathushtra with no animal gift.* But after 
the death of the prophet — how long we cannot say 
—and with the return of the old nature- worship, 
the custom of sacrificing animals returned, just as 
did the practice of preparing and drinking the 
Iutonut-}\\\QQ at the service. 

4. Animal sacrifice and the dualism of later 
Mazdaism. — The revival of the custom, however, 
did not take place without encountering and over- 
coming more than one difficulty. In addition to 
the sjjiritual and religious opposition to animal 
sacrifices which was part of the inheritance be- 
queathed to his successors by Zarathushtra, the 
dualism of the later Mazdaism, whether inherent 
in the prophet’s teaching or only due to a wrong 
and inconsequential development the Magi, 
presented a cosmologi(!al problem which had to he 
solvetl before aniinal-sac.nfice could be reinstated 
in the Mazdamn ritual as it existed in pre-Zara- 
thushtrian days. All life, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of that of a few noxious creatures, belonged 
to the kingdom of Mazda, and death to that of 
Ahriman. Hence to bring about the death of 
oven a sacrificial animal seemed to limit the 
kingdom of the good and to extend that of evil. 
As to the manner in which the Persians surmounted 
this dilliculty, Strabo’s remark® may have much 
significance when he says that the deity claimed 
the soul of the victim. The principle of life, 
therefore, as it left the animal, was regarded as 
returning to its original source in Mazda, and the 
kingdom of death was deprived of the prize that 
seemed to have come so near its grasp. And the 
use to which the flesh of the animal was put (see 
below) also served to assist the sacrificer^s belief 
that the whole animal was made to serve divine 
ends. 


5. Animal sacrifices in the later Avesta.- - When 
w'o come to the period of the Yaahts and later 
)»ortions of tho Avesta, the sacrifice of animals 
and other living creatures is fully restored. Tho 
victims used were chiefly horses, camels, oxen, 
asses, deer, and birds. But it is to Ije noted that 
these sacrificos were oflered almost exclusively, 
not to Ahura Mazda or the aynesha spentus, but to 
the yazatas^ or angels. Anfiliita’s acceptable offer- 
ings have already been mentioned. Mithra was 
invoked with cattle and birds, together with hdoma 
and libations.® In the liturgy tho yazatas are 
invited to the sacrificial feast singly or in groups.'^ 
Different portions of the slaughtered animal were 
assiraed and dedicated to various divinities. The 
Palilavi Shdyaat Id-Shdpast ® supplies what seems 
to bo an exhaustive list of tnese assignments. 
Ahura Mazda has assigned to haoma^ c.g., the jaw- 
bone, the tongue, and the left eye of the victim, 
or, a(5cording to a later tradition, the whole head. 

6. Persian kings and animal sacrifices.— The 
saorificial practices of the Acluemenian kings, as 

* Bee J. H. Moulton, Barly ZorocutrianMmt London, 1018, p. 
306, note 1. 

* ^e art. Pribst (Iranian), vol. x. p. 819. 

* De Is. el Osir. 40. 

* rt. V. 104. 8 XV. III. 18. « Yt. X. 119. 

1. 10, II. 18; n. xl. 17. 8 , 1 . 4 . 


described by Greek writers, seem to have Ijcen on 
a very large scale,* and uninfluenced by the reform 
of Zarathushtra. But it can hardly he claimed 
that those kings represented the orthodox Mazda- 
ism of their age. Moreover, where the (ireek 
historians have exceeded the limits of the l»are 
objective facts and sought to supply the motive 
and significanco of Persian religious customs, it 
does not follow that their interpretations ivere 
always right. They would naturally be for the 
most part in terms of Greek usages. When 
Herodotus,* therefore, records that Xerxes oflered 
1000 oxen as a sacrifice to Athene of Ilium, it may 
signify only that the beasts wore consecrated to 
the deity, to whom they wore regarded as sacred, 
before lieing killed for human consumption ; while 
the deity named would probably he the Greek 
counterpart of the Persian god actually honoured. 
Xenophon* says that at the fea.sts of kings conse- 
crated flesh had to be used. The same was true 
of the Sosanian kings. And, when Klisauis says 
that Yazdagird li. caused a largo number of white 
bulls and fine rams to be offered in recognition of 
his victory, it is very probably to be understood 
that the animals were consecrated to the deity and 
then employed to make a great commemorative 
feast for the victory. 

7. Method of sacrificing animals.— The victim 
was led to a clean or consecrated spot, which, as 
Herodotus says, was frequently on the summit of 
a high mountain ;* and, after the deity in whose 
honour tho sacrifice was mode had been invoked 
and his favour and blessing implored on behalf of 
the king and the whole Persian people, tho animal 
was slain, according to Strabo,® not by tho use of 
a knife to pour out the blood, but by striking 
with a log of wood or pestle. Under no circiim- 
stances was the oflering burnt, although Stralio ® 
records that sometimes a little of the caul was 
thrown upon the fire, hut only to make the tire 
burn more brightly. The slaughtered animal was 
then taken limb from limb — whether by the sacri- 
ficer, as suggested by Herodotus,^ or by the Magus, 
as Strabo states.® The flesh was seethed and 
placed on a carpet of tender herbage, * preferably 
clover,’ says Herodotus,* The Magus then sang 
his theogony or hymn of praise to the deity, whose 
presence was always symbolized by tho fire which 
was the invariable concomitant of such sacrifices.*® 
When the flesh had remained a little longer on its 
vegetable altar, it was taken away and used for 
human consumption partly by the hringer of the 
oflering and partly by the Magus.** The somewhat 
modified form of procedure employed in their 
sacrifices to water, os given uy Strabo, has 
already been detailed under Altar (Persian), vol. 
i. D. 346. 

8. Sacrifices and offerings other than those of 
animals in Zoroastrianism. — Prominent as we 
have found the place of animals at the sacrifices to 
have been in pre-Zarathushtrian and late Avostan 
times as well as in the usages of tho Persian kings, 
nevertheless the impression received from the 
Avesta as a whole is that throughout its history, 
excepting the G&thio period, the centre of the 
Mazaayasnian ritual was the preparation and 
oflering of haoma ; and the greater part of tin? 
gifts brought and spread out by the hikdlntin for 
tho divinities and departed spirits was derived 
from tho vegetable world. It is true, oh M. N. 
Dhalla 8ay8,B that ‘ up to the middle of the hist 

I Athenasua (iv. 10) HtaluH that thu PerHian kiii{i;H ))ronKht 
1000 cattle, horses, and asses every day for sat-rinco. 

3vii. 48. B Pyr. VIII. iii. Off. 

4 Bee art. Altar (Persian), vol. i. p. .H40. 

8 XV. ill, 16. 8 Loe. ^ I. 132. 

8 hoo. cit. 8 [joe, cit, 

18 See art. Altar (Persian). 

11 See Herod, and Strabo, locc, dtt. 

13 Zoroastrian ThentoffV, New York, 1914, p. 866. 
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century the priest consecrated the fresh tongue, 
the jaw, and tiie left eye of the sacritioial anliual 
to the angel Horn ^ ; and that ‘ it was similarly 
the practice until very recently with the officiating 
priest to slaugliter a goat with liis own hands on 
the third day after the death of a person, and to 
dedicate the fat to tlio fire on tlie dawn of the 
fourth day.' Still at the great ynma ceremony 
to-day the only real vestige of animal-sacrifice^ 
consists of three, live, or seven hairs of a white 
bull (mra.vrt), tied together by a metal ring, gener- 
ally of gold, and placed in a cup and deposited, 
with other sacrificial objects, on the takht i dldty 
or low stone table, in front of the chief officiating 
priest. 

The other principal elements in the sacrifices 
were, ar<l still are to-day, a twig of tlie jiome- 
granate {hulhanaPpata^ often called simply 
urvartif or ‘ plant ’), which is pounded in a mortar 
and forms one of the ingredients of parahtonuiy or 
juice of haoituty fresh milk (gdush jivya)^ butter 
\gdush hudhdo), zaothrUy or consecrated water, 
darun or drnona'^ (a sacrificial wafer), and fruit 
and dowers, together with incense and sandal- 
wood for the fire. 

The method of the presentation of these offer- 
ings and their place in the ceremonies will lie more 
fully and fittingly described in art. Worship 
(Iranian). Here it may be cx^dained that the 
officiating priest, after announcing the sacrifice 
that he is about to make and invoking the divini- 
ties whom he wishes to honour, takes up the baramriy 
sprinkles it with holy water or witli milk, and 
repeats the invocations. He then consecrates 
the offerings of milk, fruit, and viands, together 
with the wood and perfumes for the lire. After a 
prayer to Ahura Mazda and the other divinities 
there follows the presentation of the offering.® 
Then the mohedy as the representative of the 
divinities invoke*!, partakes of the offerings. 
Tliese, however, are really only preparatory, and 
to he followed now by the principal ottering of 
hno7na or, rather, parafuioma—i.e, the prepared 
juice of the plant. After the praises of the sacred 
beverage have been celebrated,^ the uiobed and his 
assistant priest drink some of it, and what remains 
is poured on the fire altar. 

In early times, os appears from Visparady iii,, 
there were present on this ocjcasion representa- 
tives of all the classes of Mazdayasnians. The 
priest closes the yasn^i ceremony liy renewing the 
offering an<l invoking this time the fravashifty or 
spirits of the departed faithful. The haonui is 
twice prepared during the whole service, corre- 
sponding, as Hang says,® to the morning and mid- 
day libation of the Hr&hmans. There was no 
evening libation among tlie Parsis ; for this, it 
was held, would benefit only the ditevcts.^ 

Tn addition to the great yasmi ceremonies, at 
which all the offerings are present, there are at 
least two lesser ceremonies which may he and are 
held indei^endeiitly of the yasna service, and at 
which some of tiie subsidiary offerings of the 
yasna became the principal sacrifices. The first 
is the durtin ceremony. It is with this offering 

1 Uiilem we reckon the viands prepared from meat, which are 
apparently stili in use. 

3 The darun is a flat tukko of about the size of the paiiu of the 
hand, made of wheateii flour and water witli a little melted 
butter, and fried. The dariin is not mentioned under its 
S))cdflc name in the Avesta, but is included under the more 
general term, myazda, which is employed to designate con- 
sumable offerings either individually or eolleotively. While 
origrinally and etymologicAlly moaning * meat ' or ‘ flesh,’ 7nyazda 
at the presunt day seems to bo applied to fruits and flowers 
such as are used at the SrOah darun. 

» Ya. vll. * Jb. ix.-xi. 

0 Kaaaya mx the Sacred Langitage, Writirxgay and Religion of 
the Parais^, ed. E. W. WTest, London, 1907, p. 282 f. 

ojb. p. 283; see also Dhalla, p. 130; Moulton, p. 120 f. ; cf. 
Vend. vli. 79 ; Vt. v. 94. 


that the young Pars! is initiated' into the circle 
of believers. The amesha spentaa and Sraosha are 
honoured with the daruriy which is always held 
also at the Gahtmhdra^ In addition to the plain 
dariin wafers, two of which are used at the 
ceremony, two others are necessary in which three 
rows of three dents or cuts, t.o. nine in all, are 
mode with the finger-nail before frying, wliile 
repeating the words huimttay hukhtOy hvarahta 
thrice, one word for each of the nine cuts. This 
dented cake is called fraaaat. The four w'afers 
are placed on the takht i dhlty the two fraaaata 
being on the right and the plain darfma on the 
left. On one frasast is placed a twig of pome- 
granate, and a little butter as a rule accompanies 
the daruny and between tliem, according to Hang,® 
is placed an egg. After the forinulfft proscribed 
for the service^ have been recited, into which the 
name of the angel or fravaahi in wliose honour the 
sacrifice is made is introduced, the priests and 
those present partake of the cakes. 

The other important secondary ceremony is the 
afringdn. This again is in honour of a yazata or 
of the spirit of a deceased person. Special prayers 
called afringdn are recited by the priests. The 
following is a Parsi description of this ceremony. 

‘ Tiie prayers are recited on a cArpot spread on the floor on 
which are placed, either in a metallic tray or in plantain leaves, 
the ciioicest and most fragrant flowers of the season, wliile 
glasses are tilled with fresh milk, pure water, wine and sherbet. 
These prayers are recited with the object either of expressing 
remembrance of the souls of the dear departed or of invoking 
the aid of some guardian angel.' 

9. The Mazdayasnian conception of the purpose 
and significance of sacrifice. -Certain aspects of 
the jirocedure followed by the Persians at their 
Hacrincial ceremonies, as dcscrihed by Herodotus 
and Strabo, are highly suggestive of the meaning 
of early Iranian sacrifices. The custom of laying 
the flesh of the victim on attractive herbage and 
allowing it to remain for a while upon its vogotjthle 
altar before it was removed and employed (as no 
doubt it was) for human consumption must signify 
that it was offered as food to the gwls. Before the 
time of Strabo, however, the Persians had advanced 
in their conception of the nature of their divini- 
ties and believed that the gods neeilod only the 
soul of the animal. Originally the idea at the 
root of this cu.stom was undoubtedly similar to 
that underlying the phenomenon of the ‘ shew- 
hread’ (g.v,) among the Hebrews.® The manner 
in which some of the yazataa are represented as 
soliciting the offerings of their devotees also 
suggests that they thought these gods needed 
strengthening and encouraging as well as honour- 
ing and invoking, and consequently more abundant 
blessings would result to their worshippers. 

In the Avesta the offerings and sacrifices are 
not frequently brought into relation to sin. In 
Vendldady xviii. 70-76, however, the man who 
has had relations with the daahtdn woman atones 
for his sin with many sacrifices, including that of 
supplying the carciw-ses of some noxious creatures. 
The Pahlavi literature, on the other hand, contains 
several allusions to the vicarious or atoning 
character of the sacrifices. The darun ottering, 
e.g,y is regarded as a sufficient atonement for a 
class of transgression called tandpiiharj If the 
harsom twigs were used, they possessed the virtue 
of raising the atoning value of the offering tenfold. 

Plutarch attributes still another motive to some 
Zarathushtrian oblations ; for, while the Persians 
offered vows and thanksgiving to Ormazd, they 

1 The whole ceremony la called olW khirld. 

2 See art. Fkbtivals and Fahts (Iranian). 

» P. 407. ♦ Ya. iii.-vii., xxiii. f., xxvlil. 

^ UfiN&bh&i Framjee Karaka, Hiat. of the Faraia, London,' 
1884, ii. 171. 

6 Of. Moulton, p. 894, note 4. 

7 See Shayaat Ifi-Shayaat, viU. 20; cf. also i. 1, xvl. 6; 
DtUiatdfi i Dinik, Ixxii. 11, Ixxviii. 10. 
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brought other offerings to Ahriman for averting 
evil.i There is, however, imich improbability in 
this statement, inasmuch as it involves a direct 
contradiction of the fundamental doctrine of 
Mazdaism, that the evil one was not to be pro- 

S itiated, but strenuously opposed. * If Plutarch was 
escribing an actual phenomenon, it was ol^rvabie 
only in a degenerate or counterfeit Mazdaism. 

liiTBRATCRB.'-In addition to the works already referred to in 
the article, the followinGr may bo consulted : P. Spiegel, 
XrdnU^e Alterihumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, iU. 669-696; 
C. de Harles, ^ vesta, traduit du texts tend, Li4ge, 1876-78, 
vol. ii. p. 16 n. ; A. Rapp, ‘ Die Religion und Sitte der Perser,* 
ZDMQ XX. [1800] 77-94 ; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend A vesta, 
Paris, 1892-98, 1., Introd. iii. pp. Ixv-lxlx (AJfG xxl.); 
Spiegel, Zend-Avesta. Vienna, 1868-68, li., Eluleitung, ch. Iv. 
pp, 62-88 ; J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 
1917, ch. Iv. E. Edwards. 

SACRIFICE (Japanese). — x. Importance of 
sacrifice in Shinto. — When we consider that the 
primitive Japanese had a very practical mind, and 
that their dealings with the gods were more fre- 
quently of the character of a bargain than of 
mystic adoration,’ we are not surprised to find 
that offerings occupied a particularly important 
place in their religion — so much so that, in the 
curious tvccount of a solemn sacrifice oilered by the 
first legendary emperor, Jimmu Tenno, the food- 
olfering is personilied, and oven deified, under the 
name of Idzu-uka no me."* Sacrifice appears also 
at other important parts of the mythological 
account — e.g., when the gods themselves reveal to 
the empress JingO the special offerings whlcli will 
permit her to cross the sea and conquer Korea.® 
liut it is particularly in the worship tliat the im- 
portance of offerings may be best gauged. The 
eclipse-legend,® which gives the divine jirototypo 
of the Shint(^ cult, shows the gods hanging strings 
of lewels on the highest brandies of a huge mkalci 
{CleyerajaponiGa), d mirror on its middle branches, 
and [lieces of cloth on its lowest branches. These 

t irimilive offerings were afterwards increased, and 
jy the time of the ancient rituals they formed long 
imposing lists— in fact, the evolution of the offer- 
ings presented or promised to the gods occupies 
the greater part of the text.’ Moreover, not only 
are tlmse ofiorings prepared with the greatest care, 
in order to avoid all (lollution, but they are often 
duplicated, so that at least one portion of the 
things oiferod may escajie pos.siblo blemish, which 
would forfeit the whole magical effect expected; 
e.g., the rice for the coronation feast (Oho-nihe) 
was brought from two different provinces and 
preserved for the time being in two separate build- 
mgs; the first jiortion was called yt/Ari (* religions 
purity’), and the second snki (‘subsidiary’). 
Lastly, the deification which we noticed in the 
story of Jimmu becomes generalized in the worship ; 
the inirror or the sword, which was at first a simple 
ottering, comes to be regarded as implying the real 
presence of the god, and finally os being the god 
himself or at least one of his material incarnations 
(shintai, ‘ body of the god ’). 

2 . Psychological basis. — It is a question whether 
Shinto offerings are made with the idea that they 
may supply, in some mysterious manner, the 
physical needs of the god or the .spirit of a dead 
person, or whether they are merely symbolical. 
W. (i. Aston supjiorted the latter theory, hut ho 
was building mainly on considerations <lerivcd 
from observation of the sentiineiils of a nnsleni 
Kurojiean, i.e, of a man who, like Montaigne and 

^De Is. et Osir. 46. 2 ct. Moulton, pp. 128 f,, 8519, note 8, 

* See art. Maoic (.lapaneKc)* 

^ Text cited in art. Oummunion with Dkity (.r.'ipancMc), v<il. iii. 
p. 776». 

® See art. Pobmkhhion (Jaitaneae), vol. x. p. ISP*. 

Cf. art. Naturm (Jiuianeae), vol. ix. p. 2S.'i». 

‘ See, e.g., the text of the 3rd nontoiii art. l*RATKR(Japariette)* 
vol. X. p. 191*. 
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St. Angustiiie before him, thinks, e.g., that the 
funerary rites are a consolation for the living 
rather than a help to the dead.' In agreement 
with the majority of those who have stuoieil com- 
parative religion, the present writer thinks rather 
that the state of mind of uncivilized man was as a 
rule much more commonplace ; and it is certain 
that the ancient Japanese, in particular, took a 
very material view or things. If the learned theo- 
logian, Hirata, in the 19th cent., did not hesitate 
to claim that food-offerings lose their savour in a 
manner inexplicable by natural causes, this crude 
conception must have been all the more strong 
among the primitive Shintoists. The question lias 
been discussed in art. Ance.stor-\Vor.ship AND 
Cult of thk Drad (Japanese), vol. i. p. 467* ; 
and the reasons stated there with regard to offer- 
ings to the dead apply equally to offerings to the 
gods, conceived by men in their own image. 

3 . The reason tor offerings. — Off erings are made 
often with a general intention of propitiation, but 
often also os a distinct reward for services rendered 
by the gods or expected from them in the future. 
The offerings were then one of the terms of a kind 
of mutual contract concluded between the gods 
and men.® The result was that these offerings 
w'ere sometimes of a conditional character.® There 
were also expiatory sacrifices [aga-mono, * things 
of ransom*) for cleansing the faithful from any 
ritual impurity. The most famous example of 
these — showing also their mythical origin — is the 
removal of the hair and nails of Susa-no-wo.^ 

4. Recipients of offerings.- The offerings were 
made Bometimes to the sj)irits of the dead, some- 
times to the gods.® Between the oHerings to the 
dead and the offerings to the gotls, wo may mention 
as a natural transition the off'erings to the manes 
of emperors or other deified personages. The offer- 
ings to the gods properly so called, i.e. especially 
to the powers of nature, were sometimes made 
one or several individual gods, soiiietimes to a 
collective category of gods, and sometirnes to all 
the gods;® e.g., the offerings of the Toshigohi no 
Matsuri'^ were made to the deities of tlie 3,132 
official temples, i.e. to all the deities in a 
mass. 

5. The sacrificers. — Originally the offerings wore 
undoubtedly indivhlnal, and they evidently re- 
mained so in many cases, as the accompaniment of 
the prayers of caeli worshipper. But for various 
reasons (the increased price of certain of the things 
offered, the necessity of preparing the oflering.s 
with particular care in order to avoid all ritual 
pollution, etc.) they naturally tended to assume a 
collective character. This tendency was further 
developed by the progressive concentration of all 
the powers, religious as well as political, in the 
hands of the emperor, who from that time ufliiduted 
in name of all liis i)eople. When a suhiect aceom- 

anied the emjieror, he had not the right to make 

is offering to the gods himself ; his personality 
disappeared somehow, and was included in that of 
his sovereign.® That is why the emperor Jimmu 
TennO (see above) jiersonally performed the sacri- 
fice. But, the very concentration of powers having 
later involved their division, the Mikado entrusted 
his religious functions Uj the care of various heredi- 
tary .sac.erdotal colleges ; and, just as the nakatomi 

1 .Shinto, London, 1906, pp. 69 f., 210 f. 

2 Kor typical exanii»It*a ut thoau bar^^aitiH bpo art. Maoio 
(.J apaiiPHt;). 

r.f/., ih, vol. vill. pp. 5i90**, 297“, and ct. art. J'KAVKit 
(.l:i.p.aneHf>), vol. x. p. 

•* S<*«j tr. 11. II. Chamberlain, T^>kyo^ 19<M1, p. 70. 

•'■'Tho olT«'riii)'H to the tleiwl are diHeiiHHed m art. Anckbtoii- 
WoKNiiie AN'ii Ci'LT OK TiiK I)KAi> (Jupaijuue). 

.See art. MaoiiJ (.lupaneoe), passim. 

7 Ih. vol. viil. p. 2Wi\ 

See M. Revoii, Anthologie de la litterature japtmaisr’', I’jiriM, 
1918, p. 109. 
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were specially oominlHsioned to pray in place of 
him,* »o the iwifte, or imbe (* abstaining priests’), 
had the special duty of preparing the offerings. 
Their very name (imi expresses the idea of abstin- 
ence) comes from the care with which tliey had to 
avoid all cause of impurity during the preparation. 
Moreover, by their my tl deal origin they were 
connected with the god Kuto-danm, whoso name 
may be translated ‘great gift or offering,’ and 
whose rdle in the eclipse-myth agrees with this 
presentation of offerings. Historically they were 
probably the successors of the ‘ abstainer ’ of primi- 
tive Jajian,^ with the single difference that, M'hile, 
like him, observing ritual purity, they were not 
obliged to abstain from eating meat or approaching 
women except during the few days before a re- 
ligious festival, and that, far from not being able 
to wash themselves or comb their hair, they bad 
always to attend carefully to their personal cleanli- 
ness. Their part in connexion with offerings in 
the chief Shinto festivals is prescribed in the 
ancient rituals ; they officiated especially at the 
Toshigohi no Matsuri (noriio l),*at the Ohoiono- 
Ilogahi {norito 8),^ and at the Oho-nihe {norito 14).® 
There are also other priests, inferior to them, the 
Jeafuri, or /tori, whoso name (from the verb /mftwrw, 
or htifuru^ ‘ to slaughter,’ ‘ to throw away ’) denotes 
that they were originally sacrificers; in fact, the 
Ni/wngi mentions, in the year 642, a sacrifice of 
horses and cattle directed by them to obtain rain. 
The oho-hafuri (‘great hafuri\ the legendary 
descendant and Idgh-priost of the god Take-mina- 
gata at Suwa, still superintends sacrifices of doer, 
whose heads are offered to his divine ancestor. 

6. Objects sacrificed. — The most interestijig 
c|uostion in this respect is that of the human sacri- 
fices of primitive Japan.® For these human victims 
others were substitute*!, either animal victims^ or 
effigies of baked earth or even metal.® Slaves 
were also ottered to the temples.® 

Besides those ancient human sacrifices and their 
more modern substitutes, we find ottered to the 
gods all the things that man regards as useful or 
oven merely pleasing to them— in the first place, 
the things corresponding to the three primordial 
nce<ls of food, clothing, and habitation, and then 
things corresponding to secondary requirements. 

i. OFFKHINQ.S COKRE.SPONl)INO TO THK THREE 
ESSENTIAL NEEDS.— (a) Offerings o//wd— In the 
sacritieo of Jimmu TennO, mentioned above, the 
only offerings wore of food. Indeed the offering 
of the things most necessary for life, viz. food and 
drink, is the most ancient form of sacrifice. It is 
also the most important ; more than once, there- 
fore, in the titles of the rituals connected with the 
chief Shinto festivals the word nihe (‘food-offer- 
ing’) appears, lieginning witli the Oho-nittA^ (‘great 
food-ofleriug’), the most solemn of these festivals. 
Those footl-ofleriiiga include all the cliief elements 
of Japanese feeding : as food and drink of mineral 
origin, salt and water : as food of vegetable origin, 
rice in its different foiina (in the ear and in grain, 
hulled and in husk), and also in rice-cakes, then 
various kinds of pulse and fruits, especially edible 
sea- weed, and, as drink, sake^ also made from rice ; 
of animal origin, on the one band, fish of all kiiid.s, 
especially the favourite of the Japanese, tai (a 
kind of gohl-bream), on the other linml, game, 
either witli hair (*leer, boars, and Imnjs) or feallicnul 
(pheasants, wild ducks, and other birds). 'I’he 
ritual quoted in art. I’nWEii (.lapanese), vol. x. p. 

* S*'oart. I’RAYRK (.IftiwrifMc). vol. x. p. IS')*'. 

2 St'c art. Ahcktic Imm OJapinn'sc*;, »oI. ij. W'l, 

"• See art. Maoic voJ. viii. j>. 

4 tb. p. ‘JUT*. & lb. p, ;>ysb. 

«See artt, IlirMAS SAcairu n (Japaiieso oiiil Kunan) .and 
Anokstor-Worship anu Cult of tub Dbad (JamtieHe), 

7 Bee art. Humab Sacrifick (Japanese and Korean), vol. vi. p. 
S6(i*. * 

p. 867*. *lb. 


191% gives a good example of the catalogue of foods 
generally offered. 

(6) Offerings of clothing. — As the clothing of the 
primitive Japanese was made mainly of hemp(a*»a) 
and yufu (the fibre of the inner bark of the paper 
mulberry-tree), these are the materials, raw or 
woven, tliat figured in the ancient offerings. Silk, 
which was of coruparatively recent importation at 
the time when the rituals Avero drawn up, hod only 
a secondary place in them. As a rule, a certain 
weight of fibre (of hemp or mulberry-bark) or a 
certain number of pieces of cloth maefo from these 
materials was offered ; and it was only natural 
that woven stuffs, which were the money <if the 
period, .should take the place of other articles more 
ijcrishablo, such as food, or more difficult to procure. 
The mvo-nigi-te ( ‘ soft blue articles ’) and the shira- 
nigi-te (‘ soft white articles’) Avhich, in the eclipse- 
myth, the gods hung on the low branches of the 
sacred tree were respectively hemp and yufu. 
These are the wiwa ( ‘ ottbiings ’), the prototype of 
the later offerings. They afterwards took the more 
conventional form of the oho-nmn ( ‘^reat offering’), 
consisting of two sticks set up side by side, the 
one of sakakit the other of barnlmo, from the top 
of which hung fibres of hcnin and strips of paper, 
the latter representing the hark of tbo mulberry 
froni which it was made.* This manner of sni>- 
porting religious offerings was most natural, be- 
cause, even in everyday life, Japanese politeness 
demanded that an inferior sliould offer anything 
to a superior only at a respectful distance, from 
the end of the branch of a tree.*'* With this may 
bo connected the tama-gnshi (probable meaning 
‘ gift-skewer ’), branches of saknki or bamboo, with 
tufts of yufUf Avbicb formed a simpler way of pre- 
senting the nusnj Still later the oho-nusa were 
generally displaced by tho gohei, made of a single 
stick from which hung strips of Avhite paper, cut 
at right angles. This is the emblem seen at the 
present day in all the Shinto temples ; and, having 
lost its primitive signification of substitute for tlie 
ancient cloth-offerings, it is now regarded by tho 
worshippers as a symbolical representation of 
divinity, or even as the temporary dwolling-placo 
of the deity himself, who, at certain festivals, by 
the mere pronunciation of the formula called /aemt- 
oroshi (‘bringing down tho god’), descends into it, 
and remains in it during the whole ceremony.* 
One more form of 7iu8a deserves mention, less im- 
lM)rtant and still more simple, tbo ko 7iusa (‘little 
offerings’) or kii'i niisa (‘cut offerings’), consisting 
of paper with raw sukaki or hemp leaves mixed 
with rice; these are the portable nnsa, which the 
traveller took with him in a small hi\.\j[,{nns'a-hukuro, 
‘offering-bag’) for the rdigiuus offerings which he 
might have make during his journey.® 

Such was tho evolution of the important offer- 
ings of cloth, from the primitive nusa of mytlio- 
logy t<i the modern gohei. Besides these tyjdcal 
and general offerings, other articles of clothing 
were offered to the gods— sonietimes skins of 
bears, boars, deer, or cattle, sometimes bright- 
coloured materials or even inade-np garments.® 
But these are secondary ott’erings and of a some- 
what exceptional kind. 

Along with clothing mention must bo made of 
adornment — that accessary which was so im- 
portant among luimilivc laiccs that in iljcir cy<*.s 
It iJten snrpassiMl clothing itstJf. Now, in con- 
tr.ast to tlie modern Japaincse, who (even the 
\>onn‘ii), with a tew rare exceptions inlriMlnc*'*! by 

1 (7. |.1m' K. i p|,rc, uith IdftH of wool, of I, lie Honierio au'<’. 
2.SeeRevou, p. nw. 

Cf. the wiK»l-cru\\ mchI olivti-lirttnehe.s of tho »tjpi»liaiiU of 
(lrc«k trttjferly. 

* Of. art. roHSKSSioN (Jaimnese), vol. x. u. 182*. 

® See Re von, p. 347. 

®See art. ruAYKUfJapuiiese), vol, x. p. iyi». 
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imitation of Earopeans, regard our use of iewels 
as barbarous, the primitive Japanese willingly 
covered themselves with head'Omaments, necklets, 
and armlets, the beads of which, some round, some 
tube-shaped {kuda-tarna) or comma-sha^d {maga^ 
tama)f and made of various stones, otherwise of 
no great value (chalcedony, jasper, chrysoprase, 
serpentine, crystal, etc. ), are found in the excava- 
tions of the oldest native tombs. The celestial 
gods had a divine jeweller among them^^whom we 


niylholo^ reference is continually being made to 
the lewoTs of the gods, which are mentioned even 
in the most important stories.' We gather there- 
fore that jewels play a comparatively large part 
in the Shinto ceremonies and that they sometimes 
figure among the religious offerings.* 

(c) Offerings of tuLbitation.-Jxyst as the gods 
desire offerings of food (niAc) and clothing (ni«a), 
so they desire offerings of dwelling-places ; and 
the word miya, applied to Shinto temples, means 
nothing else than ‘august house’; miya also 
denotes a palace. Another word for temple, 
araka^ seems likewise to signify ‘ dwelling- 
place.* In the mythology wo often find the gods 
requesting the raising of a temple to them ‘to 
m^e them rest well.^ To the present writer it 
seems probable that the meaning of the word 
yasAtro, ‘house-representative,’ also used to denote 
Shinto temples, refers specially to the rite which 
consisted in fixing the boundaries of an open place 
on the OTonnd* for the time being consecrated as 
the god^s place of abode during a ceremony — just 
as, even at the present day, a small enclosure of 
this kind (himotogi) is reserved for the purification 
which precedes every great Shinto festival— but 
that this substitution or a temporary residence for 
a real building represents merely a later simplifica- 
tion of the more ancient, very material, conception 
of the miya. 

This uitya, being intended os the dwelling- 
place of the god, does not require to be very large ; 
and it is not calculated to hold a vast assembly ; 
it is only in the precincts of large temples that 
there is, among other secondary buildings, an 
oratory (haiden) meant for the imperial envoy 
who may occasionally come there ; as a rule, the 
worshipper who passes a ShinW temple simply 
stops at the outside, says a short prayer, and goes 
on. This explains the fact that to-<lay in the 
Japanese empire there are close on 200,000 Sliintf) 
temples. The smallest temples {hokora) can be 
earned about on a cart ; the largest, such os those 
of Ise,^ are of quite tiniest proportions, and of a 
very simple structure, which purposely intends to 
represent only an architectural enlargement of the 
ancestral thatched cottage. In the 10th cent., of 
3,132 officially recognized temples only 492 >vere 
classed as important enough to have offerings 
deposited on an altar ; in the other 2,640 they 
were simply laid on the ground ; with still greater 
reason the innumerable small temples dotted over 
the whole surface of the country were only very 
slim buildings, where tlie offerings were as humble 
as the worshippei H. Wo must mention, lastly, the 
mo<lest domestic altar (kuini-tUina, ^god'shclf ’) in 
each house, devoted principally tlie mlt of the 
family ancestors, who are thought to tlwcll there - 
at least during certain festivals. 

In this dwelling-place the gods require<l furniture. 
And the furaitiire was as simple as that of .lapanese 
houses, which includes hardly any of the pieces of 

1 Se«, «.g., art. Oohmooont aho OosuoLoar (Japanese), vol. Iv. 
p. ie4». 

* See art. Maoio (Japanese), vol. vifl. p. 207% norUo 8, p. 208^ 
norito 15, p. 299*, noritn 26, p. 290b, norUo 27. 

* Of. the Roman tcmplum. 


furniture considered essential in our too compli- 
cated modem civilization. The moat important 
piece was perhaps the makura^ the native wood- 
pillow, for the sleep of the god— the pillow which, 
in certain cases, was regarded as so much impreg- 
nated with his divinity that it was made a shintai. 
The same thing happened not only with the metal 
mirrors which, originally simple offerings, were 
readily deified (e.^., that of the sun-goddess of 
Ise), but also~a muoli more curious thin^ at first 
sight— with simple articles of pottery, which were 
naturally offered to the gods as to tno ancestors,' 
and which ended by being worshipped as ‘ gotl- 
bodies.* We may conclude, therefore, that those 
objects of furniture, having, os it were, become 
fixtures on account of their purpose and their con- 
nexion with the dwelling-place, have gradually, 
by long contact with the deity dwelling there, 
assumed that permanent and precious character 
which leads to their deification. 

ii. Offerings corresponding to secondary 
NEEDS. — One of the moat important of the second- 
ary requirements is locomotion. Therefore, just 
as living horses, for which horses of baked earth 
were afterwards substituted, were buried in the 
tombs of the Mikados and princes,* so offerings 
were made to the gods of living horses, preferably 
white (the colour of the sun), which wore left at 
liberty in the precincts of the temple; for these 
also there were afterwards substituted at first 
wooden oifigios (in certain processions men repre- 
sented the horses of the gods by mounting koma- 
gata^ ‘hobby-horses,* or oy carrying attached to 
their chest a wooden horse’s bean), and then 
painted horses. The lost phase of tlie evolution 
ted to the construction of special buildings called 
emarfo, ‘ horse -picture •gallorieH,* collections of 
ex-votos which may bo booh in the precincts of 
some of the lar^e temples. Lastly, the gods also 
have their carriage, the mikoshif which, on tho 
contrary, presents a sumptiuyis appearance ; on 
religious feast-days the worshippers carry the 
shintai in this rnikoshi on their shoulders. 

A jicople essentially agricultural, as the Japanese 
seem tc> nave been originally, whoso Mikado him- 
self occasionally set tho example of ceremonially 
digging the earth, and among whom every year at 
Kosuga the young girls called mifeo ('august 
children’) might seen solemnly planting rice 
with their pure hands, was necessarily inclined t(» 
suppose that the gods devoted themselves to 
aOTiculturo. And, as a matter of fact, tho myth- 
ology, beginning with the great stories about the 
sun-goddess (the crimes committed by Susa-no-wo 
against her cultivations), shows that it \yjis really 
one of the chief occupations of tho doil h‘S on the 
Plain of the High Heavens. It was natural, there- 
fore, that offerings of this kind should Ikj made 
those deities ; and agricultural iiuplemoiits, reels 
for winding yam, etc., figure in certain lists of 
offerings. 

Another important requirement in a warlike 
country like primitive .Japan was weapons for war. 
The mythology abounds in stories of marvellous 
swords — c.p., the famous Kusa-nagi-no-tachi (‘the 
herh-qnclliiig great sword’) which Susa-no-wo 
found in the hotly of Iho mon.stcr of Koshi,* which 
reap])ears latiu' in tin? h'gcntl of Yaiiiato-ilakt*,'* 
anil which is worsliippcd n.t Atsuta as one of the 
three insignia t>f the imperial jM)wer. 'riie niajorily 
of those swords must originally Inive Imsui offerings, 
wlticlt gradually beeaiiio shintai and even g<»ils 

1 Sec art AscisuTOli-WoitHUiP ANi)Ciri.TOKTHK m ), 

vol. i. p. 4r)7». 

»Nf0 art. Human SAOWriUB (Japanese anti Korean), vol. vL 
p. HSfib. 

•** See ib, vol. vi. p. 855^. 

<Hcu art. Hniioks and liKKO-Ooim (Jai)anes(), vol. \i. p. 
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0 .^.i the war-gods Take-mika-dziichi and Futsu- 
noshi. In tlie lOth cent, otl'eringa of wooden 
swords were already substituted for real weapons, 
and these have continued to the present day.* 
Other weapons, both offensive and defensive, were 
aliro offered — lances, bows and arrows, and 
shields.^ 

Lastly, even the need of entertainment, which 
was logically attributed to gods as to men, gave 
rise to appropriate offerings. Each im|)ortant 
temple possessed a platform for the performance 
of sacred dances the name of which is 

written with two Chinese characters meaning 
* pleasure of the god.* Those pantomimes, whose 
mythical origin is found in the dance, before the 
cavern of tlie sun-goddess, of the goddess Uzume, 
the ancestor of the Sarumo (* monkey -women *), 
the religious dancers of the court, were performed 
in the chief temples, to the accompaniment of 
flutes anil castanets, by the mikot who thus repre- 
sented the great episoaes of the sacred story. The 
present writer was once present at the kagura in 
an old temple of Nara, and noticed to what an 
extent this dance of priestesses has, after all those 
centuries, scrupulously observed to tins day the 
antique gesturiis and symbolical attitudes as we 
llnd tliem in the most ancient monuments of 
Japanese art. By a curious turn of events those 
primitive pantomimes, at first intended to charm 
the Shinto gods, later, after various developments, 
liecame the rid, or lyrical drama, generally com- 
posed by the bonzes or in any case under Buddliist 
inspiration, and thus greatly helped in the pro- 
paganda of the foreign religion. A fact wfiich 
proves clearly that those artistic dances wore at 
heart real oti’erings is that the rituals themselves, 
as the eelipsodegend shows, were, in the same 
way, regarded as charming the gods by the 
harmonious beauty of their language and the 
grandeur of their solemn declamation. Artistic 
pleasure, like literary pleasure, was regarded as a 
remiirement of the gods wliich men must satisfy. 

Besides these {esthetic enioyments of a general 
kind, other more sjiecifieil ott’orings might be 
made to the gods witli tlie same intention of 
amusing them, as the texts clearly show ; e.g.^ to 
keep away the deities wlio send plagues, tho 
Japanese gave them ‘as things to play with, 
beads.’* 

7 . Fate of the offerings,— Tho oflerings, once 
made, had various fates. The food-ofFerings were 
usually consumed — as, e.g.^ after tho emperor 
Jimmu’s sacrifice. At the festival of firstfruits 
{Nihinavie) the emperor tasted the new rice which 
hod just boon oflbrod to tlio gods ; ^ tho priests 
followed his example, and even the simple wor- 
shippers might do the same. So also at the 
festival of Kasuga® the participants proceeded 
solemnly to eat the offerings in a dining-hall, 
while the servants of the iiin)erial stables, who hail 
had charge of tho liorsos offered to the gods, were 
given a drink of the sacred sake. Even to-day 
pilgrims to the temples of Ise eat the rice of the 
offerings, which they buy from the priests. At 
the festival of the god of Snwa, mentioned before, 
while tho heads of the seventy-five sacrificed deer 
are presented as oflerings, the flesh is eaten by the 
priests, and tlie worshipjiers may also Uike a share 
of it, on condition that they oldjiiii from flie 
priests c)iop 8 tick.«i whicli will allow lliein to do so 
without contamination. On the other hand, 
offerings of a valuable and durable kind, siicli as 
niiiTors and swords, remained in the temple, where 
they were not placed on the altar, but were liMiked 

1 Seo art. Magic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 2Q8», nuriUt 1 1. 

5* Ib. p. 2W)'S ywnto 5i5. » p, 2tM)», norito 26. 

4 Sec art. Oommdsion with Dritv (Japanese). 

^ Seo art. Magic (Ja))anesc), vol. viii. p. 2066 


in tho treasury ; there they remained permanently, 
as shimpOf * divine treasures,’ later on often be- 
coming shintai or even gods. Tlie same thing 
happened in the cose of the sixty white, red, and 
green jewels of the 27th ritual.* 

Between those two extremes of ephemeral and 
permanent offerings tliere were offerings of a 
durable kind but not so precious— bells or 
pottery — which were presented and then taken 
away to be presented again, so that the same 
objects were always used, just as to-day at Bud- 
dhist funerals, wlien birds are set at li^rty, tho 
undertiikers make arrangements to capture them 
again immediately after the ceremony in order to 
use them on tho next occasion. 

The aoa-monOf expiatory offerings to which were 
magically attached the impurities from which the 
worshippers wanted to be cleansed, wore removed 
and thrown into tho river.* 

8 . Buddhist offerings. — As Buddhist offerings 
have no special characteristic in Japan, they 
require no treatment hero. Wo mention them 
merely to point out, by way of contrast, that tho 
only original religion of the Japanese, viz. the 
ancient qflicial Shinto, knew nothing of burnt 
incense, lighted candles, flowers on the altar — in a 
word, the characteristic Buddhist offerings. As 
regards oflerings of flowers, we may mention tliat, 
at certain Buililhi.st festivals which require lotus 
flowers, but which fall at a period of the year when 
the lotus (or, more correctly, the Ndumhium^ 
which is the lotus of Japan) is not in bloom, the 
equally pure magnolia flowers are used. 

Litxraturk.— T his la cited throughout tho article. 

M. Revon. 

SACRIFICE (Jewish).— The destniction of tho 
Temple in Jerusalem wrought a profound change in 
the religious life of the Jews. The entire divine 
service hiwl come to a standstill. The priests and 
licvites hotl lost tlicir jiosition and occupation, and 
to tlie Israelite the very centre of worship had 
been destroyed. Tho sacrifices, among other 
t hings, had ceased. But divine ordinances cannot 
be abrogated. They are merely temporarily sus- 
pended until tho time comes wlien they ean again he 
enacted. A time will conic when a new Jerusalem 
.and a new Temple will be built up again. Tliis con- 
viction lives deep dnwn in tlie hearts of the Jews, 
who look forward to the realization of the divine 
propliecies and with that tlie restoration of the 
ancient worsliip. This was tlio liope of Ezekiel, 
who in tho midst of the Babylonian exile not only 
foretold the return, but went so far as to draw the 
picture of the future Temple. In the Talmudic 
literature there is a treatise called Midddth, i.c. 
the measurements of the pre-Herodian Temple— 
as the present writer has shown elsewhere * — and 
not of the Herotlian described by Josephus. The 
preservation of this detailed (fescription of the 
Temide is duo not to any antiquarian interest, 
but to the desire to keep alive for the future tho 
architectural details of the last Temple. It is 
to serve as a guide for the reconstruction. In 
4 Ezra and other apocalyptic writings, and especi- 
ally in Revelation, we have the picture of tho 
heavenly Jerusalem which will descend from on 
higli at the consummation of the appointed time, 
and within it the heavenly Temple. Similar 
descriptions can he found in other cscliatological 
writings, all tA^stifyiiig to the belief that the 
destruction of the Temple was only a tem]K)rary 
event. The service has been suspended for a 
while, to be Uiken uj) again at the proiier time. 
Tho Jewish sages maintain the principle of the 
everlasting value of the ordinances of the Law, 

> Sco art. MAaio(Jai)arieBe). vol. viU. p. 2996. 

* Jb. M. 2976 , norito 10, ana n, 296, norito 11. 
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though th^ do not go so far as the author of the 
book of Jnbilets, According to tlie latter, the 
patriarchs already had kept them ; nay, they were 
written on the tablets of neaven and kent by the 
angels, although, according to the legend,^ Moses 
heard the an^el recite the shmci (Dt and 
therefore he instituted it afterwards as part of 
the daily service. The fact that the Jews con< 
sidered that the service in the Temple with the 
sacrifice was merely temporarily suspended, owing 
to the impossibility of carrying it out, is shown 
also by the compilation of many treatises in the 
MishnUh forming the section ^oddaskimt i,e. things 
connected with the sanctuary, in which minute 
details are preserved as to the services, sacrifices, 
ofierings, etc., in the Temple; and the belief in 
the re-establishment of tne sacrifice is found 
repeatedly referred to in the Jewish prayers recited 
in the daily service and on festival occasions. 
Thus in i\\&'aviidah^ w'hich every observant Jew 
is expected to repeat three times daily, he prays : 

' Mayegt thou brings back the eacrlflce to thy holy house, and 
the fire offerings os well as their prayers receive with favour.’ 

Tliis is also the preamble in the musaf 'amidah on 
Sabbath, new moon, and festivals, etc., before the 
recital of the corresponding portion of the Bible 
(see below), when it is said : 

* May it be thy will, O Lord our Ood, and the God of our 
fathers, that thou niavest bring us up with Joy to our country, 
and there w« will perform before thee all the ohli|nitory sacri- 
fices, the pensanent ones according to their order and the 
additional ones according to the law.' 

This formula varies but slightly and it is retained 
in every such prayer.* 

This constant prayer for the re-establishment of 
sacrifice has been a bone of contention between 
the Koform Jews and the Conservative Jews. The 
former contend that they can no longer pray for 
the re-establishniont of sacrifices. Afistnetical con- 
siderations of no real value are put forward to 
explain this position. But the vast majority of 
Jews have retained the ancient formula together 
with the undying hope of the revival of a national 
life in the land of their fathers according to divine 
promise. In this hope all the Jewish sects unite— 
the Kabhanites as well os the Karaites, and the 
Kalashas no less tlian the Samaritans, who, how- 
ever, pray in a different form for the removal of 
the Fanutha (the turning away) and the return of 
the Rachutha (the divine favour), and the restora- 
tion of the service on their holy Mt. Gerizim. It 
must bo pointed out at the same time that tlie 
Jewish sages are alive to the great diiliculties 
which will have to be overcome before the sacri- 
fices can be renewed, for they acknowledge those 
diiliculties to be insurinountable unless removed by 
sui^erhuman intervention. The kohdnim (pricHts) 
are all defiled by the touch of dead bodies, of which 
defilement they cannot now purify themselves in 
the absence of the ashes of tne red heifer. They 
have also intermarried to such an extent that the 
purity of their descent has in many cases become 
doubtful. The prophet Elijali then will segregate 
the right from the wrong and will purify those to 
be set aside as fit for the service.’ Thus the prac- 
ticability of restoring sacrifices is made to depend 
on the re-appearanoe of the prophet Elijah, whose 
coming before the ^eat day is the last message of 
the last prophet (Mai 4’'’)- It is relegated to a 
distant future, but the obligatory character of the 
sacrifices Is not tlierehy allectoil. It wiis therefore 
necessary to establish temporary substitutes for 
the actual sacrifice. The sacrilicos themselves 
varied in character. Tliere were the early morn- 
ing and aftenioon sa<^rifices ; tliere were additional 

1 TanhUma in Vaetbanan and In Deut. Hab. ib. ; and altio 
Tanya Kab., ed. S. Ilorwite, Warsaw, 1SU7, p. 16. 

3 M. Qaster, filepfcardio Prayer-Book, lioudon, lOOl-OS, i. 117. 

< See Meehuiat ed. M. fi. J. Friedmann, Vienna, 1S70, fol. 51 
to Ex 16«f-. 


sacrifices at new moon and festivals. These were 
collective sacrifices brought in the name and by 
the means of the entire nation. There were, 
l)eside8, individual sacrifices— sin-offerings, thank- 
offerings, etc. Some were of a propitiatory nature ; 
others were expiatory sacrifices. It is necessary 
to bear in mind this multifarious character of the 
sacrifices in the Temple if a correct description is 
to l>o given of the manner in which the Jews kept 
up the ordinances of the sacrifices and perpetuated 
thetn without Temple and priests. They spirit- 
ualized the sacrifice. The prophets had paved the 
way for this spiritnalization. They already hinted 
at acceptable substitutes for tlie animal sacrifice. 
It is the sacrifice of self that they preach — 
the ofi'ering of the heart and of the soul, the 
outpourings of the broken heart, of the meek 
mind, which are accepted of the Lord, 'the sacri- 
tico of the lips instead of the calves’ (Hos 14*), the 
meditations of the heart (Ps 19’^). 

Whatever interpretation of the origin and mean- 
ing of sacriiico lie given- -and the interpretations 
are many and contradictory — the primitive stage 
had already been passed wlien, in the religious 
evolution of Israel, sacrifices took their ^daco. 
Sacrifice represented then a free-will offering to 
God of what is best in man— an act of exaltation 
by which man, purified through this voluntary act 
of self-abnegation, draws nearer to God. lie has 
either atoned thereby for his sin or given public 
expression of his thankfulness for the inexhaust- 
ible mercy of God. He may also expiate in his 
death, though not as a vicarious atonement, the 
guilt of others. The sacrifice of life, of health, 
and of wealth now takes the place of the sacritico 
in the Temple of oxen and rams, or, rather, the 
substitutes are prayer, self-chastisement, and alms- 
giving. Traces of the ancient form of animal 
sacrihee still survive, however, on rare occasions 
and among Jewish sects. 

(1) Foremost among those new substitutos for 
sacritico stands 'prayer — the sacrifice of the lips. 
Prayer has taken the place of the service altogether, 
hut here we .shall consider only that part of the 
prayer which is exclusively regarded as the substi- 
tute for the sacrifice. The prayers are ordained 
to take place at the time when sacrifices were 
brought in the Temple ; but, whilst the patriarchs 
arc credited with having established the evening, 
morning, and afternoon prayer,^ those were later 
to take the place of the sacrifice. Daniel prayed 
three times (Dn 6^® 9®). 

The practices in tlie second Temple paved the 
way for tlie ’substitution of prayers for sacrifices. 
Tliere were the daily sacrifices which were brought 
in the name of the whole nation, and for which 
the shekel contributed by every Jew was used. 
Now, the nation could not all be present on the 
occasion of the offering, and thus a rota of deputies 
was established which, by tradition, was carried 
back to the time of David, Tlie country was 
divided into twenty-four sections;* and out of 
each of these sections representatives, consisting 
of priests, Levites, and Israelites living in that 
section, went up to Jerusalem and were present, 
or ‘stoml by,’ on the ooca.sion of the sacrifices 
(hence the name imiamad^ pi. mfianmdCth). Thus 
tlie whole nation was practically represented by 
such del('gati*s througiioiit tlie y(‘ar ; hut, wJiilc 
the delegation was standing by in JerusnlLMii, tlie 
priests, Levites, and Israelites left at lioiiic 
gathered in their assomhlies (synagogues) aii<I, as 
it were, united with their hrtitliren in Jonisalciii. 
On that occasion they reciteil portions of tim first 
chapter of Genesis in addition to the general l»ene- 
dictions and prayers, such as the sh*‘nm, and jiroli- 
ably they also recited hymns, wliilst their brethren 
1 Gen. Bab. 08. * Ta’dntth, Iv. U. 
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in JoruKaloni did likowibe. If it were not for the 
mciamad^thy the world would not exist. ^ No 
doubt on that occasion, while the mcCamaddth 
were present at the sacrifice, the corresponding 
passages from the Law concerning the institution 
of this sacrifice were recited in the synagojjues in 
the provinces. Thus the first step was talcen to 
represent sacrifice by prayer and recitation. This 
was afterwards enlarged upon when the Temple 
was destroyed and the possibility of bringing sacri 
lices had come to an end. 

It has already been observed that the revival 
of the sacrifice is earnestly prayed for. But this 
alone does not suffice. The cliapter of the corre* 
spondiug portion in the Bible in which the Law 
commands the bringing of the sacrifice was to be 
publicly recited. Here wo have to divide it in 
accordance with the .lewish form of liturgy : there 
are (1) a private devotion, wiiicli, however, does 
not materially liiller from the public, especially on 
week-days ; (2) the public worship of week-day.s, in 
which no lessons of the Bible, or practically none, 
are recited ; and (3) the Sabbath, new moon, and 
festivals, in which, in addition to the special 
prayer, lessons from the scroll of the Law are also 
recited. The substitution, therefore, of correspond- 
ing purtions had to be adjusted to these varying 
forms of the Liturgy. On week-days reference in 
made to the ‘perpetual sacrifice’ morning and 
evening, and the few versos of the Bible contain- 
ing this commandment are recited in tiie early 
part of the prayers and hymns called b'rdkhdth or 
zrmir6th. On t)ic special days (Sabbath, now moon, 
and festivals), when in the Temi)le an additional 
sacrifice was brought (mwAvt/), an additional portiem 
is ad<led, and in the ad<litional {mv-saf) *amidah 
tlie same verses are aj'ain repeated, 'riio intro- 
ductory formula runs thus, and it contains practi- 
cally the whole l)asis for the substitution of prayer 
for sacrifice according to Jewish tradition : 

‘Severeign of the universe I thon didst coiumund us to oifer 
the daily sacriflee in its appointed time and that tlie priests 
should otHciate in their service and the Levites at their stand 
and the Israelites by their dcle|||;a(,eH. But, at present, on 
ucKicjunt of our sins, the temple is Iai<i waste, nn<I the daily 
sacritlce hath ceased ; tor wo have neither an olficiatlTiic priest, 
nor a l^ovite at his stand, nor an laraulite as delegate. But 
t hou host said that the prayers of our lips shall )>o as the offt.T- 
injf of hulls (llos 142). Therefore lot it he thy will, O honl our 
Qod, and the GwI of our fathers, that the prayers of our lips 
may Iw accounted, accepted, and esteeniod before thee, os if we 
hod offered the daily socriilce at its apixiinted time, and had 
been represented by our delcKution.' 2 

On the Day of Atonement the central portion of 
the musrff sGTvico containa a minute and elabor.ate 
description of the sacrifioes oll'ered in the c<mr«e of 
the service performed by the high-nricHt on that 
day in the Temple in JeriiNalcm. 'riiiia far con- 
cerning the daily prayer incumbent upon every 
Israelite, whether in public or in private devotion. 
In addition to those portions included in the 
jirayer, and possibly of a higher antiquity, are tJie 
lessons read at the public service. These are rood 
from the scrolls on Sabbaths, new moon, and 
festivals. On tlie.se occasions such sections of the 
Law are read as refer to specific festivals, such os 
Pa.ssovcr, Tabernacles, etc. They are read from 
one siToll independently of the Avcckly lesson on 
the Sabhatli and the special lesson containing the 
institution of these festivals. On the new moon 
they form the only lesson, whicli is rmid from a 
single scroll hronglit out on that <hiy. Of s]»ccial 
significance in this connexion is the Ic.sson read 
from the first scroll on the sccoinl day of the New 
V'ear. It is On 22, containing tlie story t»f fho 
sacrifice of Isaa<*.. 'IMiis is cnihellisiicd by a legetnl 
of the Kabbis in which it is stated that, fur the 
sake of Abraham’s compliance with the divine 
command of uilering up Isaac, God would accept 

1 RT, Ta'ilntthf Gaatcr, Praifer-Dook, i. 11. 


hereafter sacrifices of animals as an atonement for 
the people’s sin. When Abraham asked, ‘What 
will happen if they will no longer be able to bring 
such sacrifices ? ’, God replied, ‘ Let them recite it 
before me, and it will be for me like unto the sac- 
rifice.* ^ This view, then, that prayers, and above 
all the recital of the portions dealings with sacri- 
fices, are the proper suostituto for sacrifice, is often 
repeated in pas-sages in the Talmud — ^.<7., B^mkh. 
15a and ft, 33a ; ,S^ukk. 45fi ; Ta'dn, 26a-27ft ; M% 
31a ; Midr. Paalin^ ed. S. Buber, p. 54 ; Yalk. to Ps 
00, ii. §6.33 and i. § 77 ; Midr. Rctb. ch. 18 (end), ch. 
30, § 3 ; P^dkt&t ed. Buber, fol. 102ft ; Ruth Rah. to 
ch. 3.* 

‘Beho]<l the one who ie asked to “offpr uu“ prayers for the 
community is Invited to do so by usinjj the word “Kerab,” 
which means both “draw near" and “offer up" a sacrifloe, for 
prayers are like Hacrifloes.’ * ‘ To prepare thyself for prayer Is 
like building an altar for bringing a sacriflco.'s 

The substitution of recital of portions of the 
Law for sacrifices seems to go back to a very ancient 
time—the time of the ma*amad6th before the 
de.struction of the Temple. It is therefore not 
surprising to find the same practice among the 
Samaritans. In their prayers, as already remarked, 
tliey also invoke Goa’s blessing and pray for the 
restoration of tlie ancient sacrifices, which are con- 
.sidered by tliem also as only temporarily sus- 
lendcd until the advent of the Talieb. They also 
lave similar lessons, which they read on special 
days, on the eve of Sabbath, and on festivals ; and 
they insert in their prayers corresponding portions 
of the Law describing either the institution or the 
sacrifiire set aside for special occasions.^ Moreover, 
they also have the term ‘addition,* which they, 
curiously enough, spell mozeft not muaaf; and 
they form from it a verb which they write yoze/^ 
‘to add.’ They also introduce into their prayers 
verses from the Bible applicable to the significance 
of the day, which they group together to form an 
anthology, catef, thus substituting the recital of 
verses and of whole sections of the Bible for the 
sacrifices no longer to be ottered in tlieir Temple^ 
which has been destroyed. Unfortunately A. K. 
Cowley did not realize the importance either of 
these cate/s or of the Biblicat lessons, and has 
omitted them from his Saniaritvm Liturgy^ and 
has thereby rendered reference to the peculiar 
form of the mtp.f found in the rnhrio unintelligible. 
For tlieir sacrifice of tlie Paschal lamb see below. 
The same principle is also followed by the Karaites, 
who in a way approximate to the practice of the 
Samaritans by accumulating Biblical verses of 
similar contents into collects in which the name of 
the festival forms, as it were, a kind of catch-word. 

(2) iRmhj of the Law in general is also considered 
an equivalent substitute for sacrifice, and the 
study of the chapters dealing with the various 
forms of sacrifice — peace-otterings, sin-otterings, 
tlnonk-ofrerings — or the chapters containing the 
description of the sacrifice is considered of the 
highest merit. Studying the portion of thank- 
ottering is like bringing it.* It is even put into the 
month of God that it is as acceptable to Him as the 
sacrifice of old in the Temple. The sin of Eli can- 
not be atoned by sacrifice, but only by the study 
of the Law.’ And this has been extended to the 
study or recital of those portions in Uabbinical 
lifcratnro wiiicIi contain references to the sacri- 
fices ill the Temple, such as Zehahim^ 6 ; then the 
Jescription of the incense* and the order of service 
inaiiged ]>y Ahhayo also Lev. Rah. ad Lv P* ; 
AWfto, <*h. ii. ; Hiddiir Rashi, fol. 4. 

(.3) 'rim samo principle applies to the substitu- 
tion of fnating for sacrifice ‘ To fast is to bring a 
» Ta'dn. 12a, 27 ; U% 81a. a Jer. Rrakh. lv. 17. 

a 4GA. * Bee Codex Ooster, 820. 

n fjondon, IfMXJ. • ifenafto/ii, 110a. 

T iKitih. Uanh. 18a. 8 KfiriMth, 6a. 
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socrilico.’i Aud joined with it is almagiving. In 
each case tliis means sacrifice of substance} both 
spiritual and material. 

lasting can be either individual or general} for 
propitiatory purposes (to avert impending evil) or 
fur an expiatory reason (to atone for sin committed 
and to avert the dreaded consequences). The real 
otijeot, however, in all coses is not to obtain God’s 
favour, as it were, by a bribe, but to give outward 
expression to the mortification caused by sin and 
backsliding, in contrition of heart, self-chastise> 
ment, self-abnegation, and meekness, and to 
appeal to God’s mercy and forgiveness. The result 
expected from self-denial and charitable deeds was 
inner purification and approach to God, from whom 
man had departed by forsaking His ways or break- 
ing His commands. The great prototype, of 
course, is the Hay of Atonement, but during the 
Temple period it was accompanied also by sacrifice, 
and on tnat day (see above) the recital forms part 
of the service. Now only the fasting remains, and 
it is considered as an eqniivalent for the sacrifice on 
every other occasion. In the prayer accompanying 
the individual fast as well as in those used on 

E ublio occasions of fasting the words used by 
Labbi Simeon* find their place : 

' Therefore, O Lord 1 with thy abundatit mercy answer me at 
this time and hour and let the dimiiiuLlon of my fat and blood, 
which hath by this <lay's fast been diminisheef, be accounted 
and favourably accepted before thee as the fat of the sacrlflce 
Iai<l ou thine altar ; that it may atone for what I have sinned, 
trespassed and tranSKressed against thee, wliether accidentally 
or by choice ; through ignorance or presumption ; knowingly 
or unknowingly.'* 

The same sentiments run through all the propi- 
tiatory and expiatory prayers connected with fast- 
ing. The Talmud has many examples of men who 
fasted a number of days ana continued to fast oven 
for years in order to avert impending evil — e.y., 
llabbi ^adol^, who fasted 40 years to avert the im- 
pending doom of Jerusalem,* and Kabbi ^anina, 
who fasted to avert misfortune from an individual.® 
A well-known fast is that of Adam, who fasted 130 
years to expiate his sin.® These men, as it wore, 
sacrificed tliemselves for the benefit of others and 
hoped to win tliereby the favour of God, just as if 
they had brought sacrifices to the altar. 

In a way self -mortification is considered a sub- 
stitute for sacrifice, inasmuch as man oilers himself 
up entirely to the service of God. It is a minor 
form of martyrdom, not free from selfish motives. 
Judaism has nut looked with favour upon asceti- 
cism, celibacy, and self-mortification. The insti- 
tution of the Nazirite, however, is recognized by 
the Law, but the Nazirite was expected, on the 
conclusion of his period, to bring an oirering, which, 
as is explained by the sages in the Talmud, was a 
kind of expiation for the sin of self-mortification. 
Fasting is described as almost ecjuivalent to sin 
it is almost like committing suicide.® It is not the 
fasting that brings the desired result, but repent- 
ance and almsgiving;® for fasting must lead to 
charity.^® But the institution, as such, was a kind 
of self-sacrificc. Both men and women were allowed 
to take the vow of abstinence. In the Rabbini- 
cal literature a whole treatise has been preserved 
(Mishnah Nazir) in which all the details connected 
with the Nazirite, as observed during the Temple 
period, are minutely dt‘-s<!ribtid. It Is there said 
among otlier tilings that the Nazirite euii bo only 
in I’alostine, and that <,>,ueen Helena of A<liabe.iie 
liail observed the vows of a Nazirite for seven ye.ars, 
and, on eoniiiig to .Jerusalem to luing Iier oU’erings, 
was tobl tliat she Inul to kcei» t he, vows for seven 
i Ji^rakh. 'ilh.Ma. 

* OoHter, Prayt^r-Bovk, i. 174. * irt'Kin, [iGh. 

A nobii Mfft'a, 3,*)a. 

« Book of Adam and Kve, and 'KruMn, 18ft. 

1 1'a'dntth, 8ft. * Hank. lOi'id. 
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years more, inasmuch as she could not take them 
outside of Palestine. But after the dcstruclum of 
the Temple, when the cutting oil' of the hair and 
the other sacrifice brought at the conclusion of tlie 
period of the vow could no longer be observed, the 
practice of living us a Nazirite seems to have still 
porsistetl. A few men are known in Jewish history 
as Naziritos, and to one, Isaac Nazir, the origin of 
the later phase in the development of the ]^abbiila 
is asoribed. He is the reputed first teacher of the 
new doctrine which was afterwards propagated 
by R. Abraham ben David. Otherwise very few 
examples are known. 

The whole princhile of celibacy and seclusion 
was unnatural to Judaism. Among the Samari- 
tans there are also parallels to tho practice of 
Naziriteship. In the Samaritan version of tho 
Susanna legend^ the two wicked old men who 
bring tho false accusation against an innocent 
young woman are described as Nazirites, and the 
young woman herself, who was the daughter of 
a hin^-pricst, was also a Nazirite ; and in the 
present writer’s Codex 1170 there has been pre- 
served a very curious prayer, which, according to 
Samaritan tradition, was the one offered up by tho 
Nazirite when taking the vow. The practice of 
Naziriteship seems to continue among the Falashas 
of Abyssinia. See also art. Nazikitjss. 

(4) The highest form of sacrifice is for tho 
glorification of the n>amc of Godt or for the expia- 
tion of sin. Although Juifaism does not encourage 
self-sacrifice or even asceticism, yet the principle 
is laid down that a Jew should oner himsmf up as 
a sacrifice for his principles and convictions rather 
than commit tho three cardinal sins— idolatry, 
immorality, and murder.® The sentence often 
appears, * May my death be accepted as a sacrifice 
beiore the Lord, os an atonement for iny sins.’* 
The Rabbis say that death is a sin-offerinj^ ; i.c., 
it atones for sin as a sin-offering. And it is only 
in the light of this conception that the remarkable 
law which is mentioned in Nu 35“*®® may 
explained. It is there stated that one guilty of 
manslaughter who has found safety in the city of 
ref ago must dwell there until the death of the 
high-priest, after which he is free to return to his 
own home unmolested. Tho connexion between 
tho death of the high-priest and tho freedom 
thereby accorded to the man guilty of murder can 
bo explained if the death eff tlie high-priest is 
regarded as an atonement for all the sins and 
.sinners of his time. To this the statement in the 
Talmud, ‘ the death of the high-priest is an atone- 
ment,’ seems to point.* In fact it i.s said that tho 
righteous man dies for the sin of his generation. 
He is, as it were, the victim and the sacrifice of 
atonement for the sins (jf his generation. Oiuj 
sage is reputed to have offered himself up as an 
atonement sacrifice for It. Hanina and his children.® 
The death of the pious atones or purifies like the 
sprinkling of the ashes of the red heifer.® Another 
saying is, * May I be an atonement for iny 
daughter Kuza!’^ When the son of R. Simeon 
hen Shetal^ was falsely accused and condemned to 
death, he said, ‘ May my death not be an atone- 
ment for my sins if I am guilty !’ ® Moses’ grave 
was facing Botb-pom’ in order tliat by his death bo 
miglit atone for the sins of the IsraclitcH com- 
mitted at that placf*.® Moreover, the sonl.s of Mie 
piou.s are, a<^eordiMg to a s.ayirjg in tlu! MiJia.sli. 
reeonled also in ( lie .hjwi.sh burial .service, ollen J 
up a.s a sacii(i<‘t^ U> ({od on tlu3 heavenly altar b) 

1 ;in(l fMihlishctl hy Uio oroHent wriUr in tin- 
/ nlpi'tiational Journal nj Apocryith a, July 1018. 

2 Jcr. IJafftyiih, ch. i. * li^rdkh. 60a. 

* Jcr. VC-rnd, vii. ; Makkolh, lift, 

A Slikk. 20a. A 9fo’cd ]^a{an, 2Sa. 

7 y*f>amCtii, 70a Sank. 44ft. 

0 Sotdh, 140. UaaUT, Prayer- Bwik, i. 197. 
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the urcliaiii'ol Michael, who is descrilHid as offerin_ 
up Hacrilices and prayers before that great altar in 
heaven.^ The sinueis resjiond from hell shortly 
before the advent of the Aiessiah and thus obtain 
their liberation.^ 

(5) Another substitute for sacrifice is charity^ 
which, however, has not been considered to be an 
Ofiuivalent to sacrifice in the full sense of the word, 
'rlie giving of alfiis, the support of the poor, the 
succour of the sick, and every assistance that in 
given to tln>h<c who have succumbed to tbe trials of 
the world are meritorious acts iu themselves, but 
are not he regarded as etpial to the sacrifices 
olf’ered in the Temple. NeverthelesH the giving of 
alms is regarded by the sages as almost equivalent 
to Hacri(i(;es. So wo are told in the Talmud that 
he wlio gives alms to the scholar is like one win 
brings a sacrilice.® Or, again, a man’s table is 
like the altar of the Teuniile : on it he brings a 
sa(;rificc.^ The charity performed by the (senf ihis 
is like a sacrihe^e brought by the Jews.® 'I’he 
giving of charity is like the sacrifice of atone- 
ment,'’ and ill the Chapters of 1C. Kliczrr'^ it is 
said, ‘ More beloved is to me the service of loving- 
kindness than sacrifice.’ Tasting and jirayer, 
especially when they are of an expiatory chara<‘ter, 
are exjiected at the same time to he suiiplemented 
by liberal gifts to the poor — a kiinl of sacrifice of 
atonement for wrong done, and even for evil 
thoughts, wbicli have mastered men’s minds for a 
while (see above). In later times a syinlxdical 
meaning has been adderl to flie eighteen pieces 
given to charity (for n’, whose numerical value is 
IH, means also ‘life’). The underlying i<lca i.s 
that of ransom of oneself, as in the five pieces of 
silver given to t he kOfan as a ransom for the first- 
iMirn male child (Nu IS'”).*’ This is also a suli* 
stitute for saerif’uM*, as is tlic other Biblical 
ordinance of the ransom of an animal unfit for 
.sacrifice (Kx 13'=’). 

(6) Another sul»slitule for sacrifice may Ik; 

mentioned here, alfliough tlie author of the 
S/nl//uhh ' Anlkky Jt. .fosepli lyaro,” strongly con- 
demns it and calks it a stupid pra(:ti(!e. It is the 
pra(;ti(!0 of offering up a white rock or hen ns a 
rnnsoin (sacritice) on the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment. The bird is afterwards slaughtered acconl- 
ing to tlie Law and is given away as a gift to the 
)oor.’" Curiously enougli, the [uesent writer has 
eanit from the Samaritans tliat, whenever tliey 
kill an animal or a fowl during the ten penitential 
days — i.n. from the 1st to the lOth of 'risliri, from 
New Year t<» the Day of AtoiuMnent iu additi<»u 
to the usual blessing, tlH;y rcp(;at the following 
three words ; nsD’ ncjSi ‘ to atom;, and to 

atone, he shall atom;.’ ’’ Those are evidently taken 
as sin-otleriiigs preparatory the Day of Atone- 
ment ; on it, through fasting an<i [>rayer, the 
great atonement is made for obtaining God’s 
forgiveness for tlie spiritual and moral sins com- 
mitted during tbe year. 

(7) ft remains now to refer to practi<;es of sarri- 
Jir.e outside of Jerusalem, probably going back to 
the time of the second Temple. It must remain 
an open question whether in the temnle of Oiiias 
in Egyi»b real animal sacrifices were orought, es- 
necially Hin-oU'eritigs. Though the rijsults at which 
Flinders retried- has arrived eouhl Iu; fairly ac- 
cepted, tlu; limliiig <»l hunit animals’ Imiiich on the 

1 IliUritfttti, V.\h\ I'f. /fhiiln'oi. 

- Otint r//' li. Alfihn, K-IUt .'ihin. ll- ri/kfi. lOrt. 

•• Ih. •' littha Italliii't. *» //*. 

7 Krinlliiiuli-r’s I r., j». ^'70. 

^ For tliH ri’ii>ni()ri.v OiiNtfr, J'niycr-ntinh, i. |s|. 

.See .irt, (^.aho. 

c* .See Ahiftfat yihrart, eU. .S. Uiier, ItiHh llicini, ISiiS, p, 4t);n. , 

SUiiinr Ih'Ujjon /.»•//., eU. Ji. liandsluilli uml M. Kdeltuanit, 
Koniifsherjf, ISlo, p. istif. 

• I (;asit«‘r, (;o»le\ 1170, p. .'ll.'l. 

*- JJ yksvii (ind Isnu lite Cito’s, London, 1006. 


Spot identified by him with the ancient tomplo 
of Onbis may still be explained in a difforent 
inaniiet. It is well known that, iu addition to the 
sacriiice brought into the Temple, there was the 
offering of the Pasidial lamb initiated in Egypt 
and then continual in the desert long before the 
Temple existed. That being the case, the soi'.rificc 
of the J’aschal lamb may also have been brought 
outside the Temple amf after the destruction of 
the Temple. It may he, therefore, that the bones 
found in the Onias temple are the rcinam.s, not of 
the regular service, luit of these Paschal sacrifices, 
whiidi were believed to be independent of the 
Temple in Jernsalem and could be ottered any- 
where. The sacrifi(;e of the Paschal lamb seems 
to have been a persistent independent feature in 
pre- ainl post-Biblical Judaism. Sacrifice seems 
to be referred to as part of the service in the 
temple of Yeb in Assnan, <le.s(u*ibed in the 
Elephantine papyri. In the letters of the people 
addresscil to Sanball.at and to the high-pnest in 
Jerusalem tlicy complain of the cessation of 
various sac-rilices. It will bo noticed that in his 
reply the liigh-|)ricst refers only to the incensc- 
an<l meal - olferings, avoiding mention of the 
animal-sacrilice, which, from the point of view of 
the Temple in Jerusalem, could not well he 
sanctioned outside its precincts. The ostrnkon 

i iuhlishcd by Sayce ^ and commented upon by 
)aichcs,* in which reference is made to prepara- 
tion for the Passover, seems to refer to the 
preparation of the l^asclial lamb, though the lamb 
is not mentioned, but the name ‘Pasclia’ may 
refer to the lamb in addition to the Hour for tho 
cake. This is the same use of the wonl pascha or 
‘pass(»ver’ for the lamb as in Mt Mk 14*, 
Lk A certain Tlieodosius in Koine took 

the liberty of ti.ating on the first night of Passover 
tile young kid slauglitcred and prepared in accord- 
ance with the jncscrijition for the Pasc,hal lamb, 
and the patriarch (K. Gamliel) toh;rated it, as he 
wrote, out of jiersonal consideration for tbis 
'J’lieodo.sius. Better known than tlicse facts is the 
(tontiniKil sacrifice of the Paschal lamb by tlie 
.S.anuiritans on Mt. Gerizim. It has often been 
described by outsiders, and even photographed. “ 
We may mention here also the euiitinuation of 
sacriiice l)y tlie Ealasiias in Abyssinia, but it is 
doubtful whether tliey sacriiice animals or merely 
iii.'ike incense- and meal-oll'erings like those ro- 
feiTod to ill the papyri of A.ssuan. They seem U) 
oiler them up on si)e(ual occasions, especially at 
the new moon. In tlie same connexion reference 
must bo made to tlie peculiar form of the ancient 
.syiuigoj'ue, now ileslToyed, and once possessed by 
the CJiinese Jews in Kai-Eong-Fu, of which a 
tracing has lieeii preserved. Although some of 
the books of the liturgy, taken from these Jews by 
tho missionaries more than a century and a liaif 
ago and now lying at Lincoln’s Inn, agree in (be 
main with f lic other Jewisli Prayer Books hitherto 
known, they show a strong JV.rsian influeneo. 
They have evidently travelled vui Persia to tho 
interior of China, a.s also have their ancient scrolls 
and Imoks of the liaw. Still the structure of that 
synagogue resembles very crlosely the inner struc- 
ture of tlie Temple in Jerusalem, and in the very 
iMMitre of it stamls what appears to he an altar. 
Whilst n‘}il animal sacrifices arc not iikedy to have 
been brought tliere, still iiicense-oireniigs and 
j*crhaj»s meal-olVerings may have been brought, iu 

‘ /VS7L1, 1911 . ]M3f., ‘-J Ih. (19121 

"A full <ks.ri|itioii of the iiu-thod of iKoc^diire and of tho 
aiiiuT iu whii li it \h {tn-paifd tir>d dividod ac«*ordin]Lf to 
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accordance with the example of the Chiiu‘Mi 
worKhip. Unfortunately no detailed description 
of their mode of worship has been preserved, hut 
from the Prayer Books just mentioned we may 
conclude that in ji'encral outline their worship was 
identical with that of the rest of the Jews. 

Finally, reference must be made liere to the 
letter which tfoseph the kin^ of the Khazars had 
sent to the Jewish vizier in Spain, l,iisdai A ben 
Cliiprut (middle of the lOth century).^ In this 
letter he informs K. (jlisdai that he has built in 
his capital a temple according' to the model of that 
in Jerusalem, anil among the vc^ssels in that temple 
he mentions the t-able, the candlestick, and the 
altar. Whether he meant here the altar for the 
sacnilices or the golden altar for burning the 
incense remains obscure. In any case, the idea of 
bringing some sort of sacrilice could not have been 
absent from his mind. But, though there are 
these scattered reminiscences among sectarians and 
remote isolated communities, the only gmierally 
recognized substitutes for the sacTificcs oilereil up 
in the Temple are the recital of the Biblical lessons 
and of the passages containing the institution of 
the sacrifices for daily services and for other 
occasional services such as Sabbaths, new moons, 
festivals, etc., accoiujianied by prayers, fasting, 
and charity. 

Litkratitrk. — The literature ih given in the article. The 
Hubject has not been dealt with anywhere else. 

M. Ua.stkr. 

SACRIFICE (Mnliammadan).— I, Meaning of 
sacrifice among the Arabs. — As there are, proj)orly 
sptNiking, no temples and no priesthood in Isliim, 
so there is no sacrilice in the ordinary acceptation 
of tlie term. The sense of sin and tlie neeu fur an 
atonement are oven more strongly felt by the 
pious Muslim than by us, but they are not brought 
into (ionnexion with the shedding of blood, whether 
of animals or of human beings. Thus in the 
Qur’an the atonement {kaffdrah^ a Hebrew word) 
for the sin of deliberate perjury is not a sacsrilice, 
but the fee<ling or clothing of ten jioor folk, or the 
freeing of a Muslim slave, or, if these are beyond 
the culprit’s means, then a fast of three <lays 
(v. 91). In v. 9ti, it is true, the penalty for killing 
game while in pilgrim garb is tlie slajdng of some 
domestic animal of equal value (e.gr., a sheep for an 
antelope, a pigeon for a partridge), wliich is to be 
brought as an oll'ering [hady) to the Kahah, hut 
even here the purjiose is not to make propitiation 
for sin, hut simply to prevent the delinquent from 
being a gainer by his breach of the law. And so it 
is the alternative i»emilty of feeding tlio poor or 
fasting that is called an atonement. The expia< 
tion of sin in Islam rests entirely on the re|>entance 
of the sinner and the forgiving anti merciful nature 
of God, to which must he added, in the popular 
religion, the interce.ssion of Muhammad. The fact 
that the worst sinner in order to bo saved has 
merely to declare himself a Muslim cuts the ground 
from under the feet of any theory of an atoning 
sacrifice. To be a follower of the Projihet is to he 
forgiven ; not to be such is the unpardoned crime. 

The idea, again, wliich is said (peiliap.s in error) 
to have lain at the foundation of sacrifice among 
the Hebrews and other ancient peoples - that the 
Deity was an invisible guest at the sacrifi<;ial meal 
and that His share waa the blood, the smoke, or 
the smell— would have been as repugnant to the 
Muslims as it is to common sense. The vicarious 
element in sacrifice also is excluded by the Muslims’ 
strong sense of justice and of fate. With the idea, 
on the other hand, that the virtue of the pious 
might in effect be imputed to the wicked they 

1 Kepriiited by J. ihixtorf, Jun., in his od. of the Ciaari, liRsel, 
16(10, and algo in an Riitf. ir., Mucellany o/ Hebrew Literatures 
I^uidon, IS72, p. 107. 


were not unfamiliar. Muhammad was askcil by 
one of his wives : ‘ Can we perish a.s long as 
amongst us are the pious?* He rcplieil ; ‘ Ws, if 
wieke<lness he great.’ The one devout Uinayyad 
Khalifah 'Umar II. (tA.Il. 101, A.D. 720) also said : 
‘It ii.sed t(» he said: “(hnl will not punish Mic 
iii.aiiy for the fault of the few,” hut if the wicked- 
ue.as he done openly, they deserve all to perish.’ 

2. Influence of climate. — Fven if tlie pa^an 
Aralis lunl hold any of these theories of sacrifice, 
they w'ould have heen prevented from putting 
them inH) practice hj-^ the same cause which has 
led to the discontinuance of sacrifice among the 
Hebrews, namely, their poverty. Animal sacri- 
fice could arise and continue only in a country rich 
in pasture, in which a sliccp or even a camel could 
he easily H})aied ; but in Arabia, if w'e leave out of 
account the soiith-w'est corner, tlie whole population 
outside the towuis has always boon in a chronic state 
of semi-starvation. So poor were the Arabs that 
up to the time of Muhammad they w'cre in tlie 
habit of burying their female infants, nominally 
for fear lost they should, by capture or otherwise, 
bring dishonour upon the tribe to which they 
hclonge<l, hut in nullity because they had not the 
means of suiiporting them. The ortVmary foot! of 
the de.sert Arab i;onsisL<'d of dates and the milk 
of his camels wlitm available, Jiiul, when his in- 
veterate hospitality diil lejul him to the lavish 
slaughter of his beasts, ev(‘ry particle that could 
he eaten was eonsiimed, if not by himself and his 
guests, by the destitute women ami cdiihlren wdio 
hung about his tent, so that not nim h was left for 
the dog.s. The only occasion on wliich there is 
w'aste of animal food in Arabia is at the great 
slaughter of boasts in the valley of Mina at the 
annual pilgrimage, and that is from shci^r inability 
to consume or carry it away. 

3. Motives of sacrifice. -Tim motives wliich 
iiTulerlio tlie very faint shadow of sacrifice as it 
was practised by the pcojJe of Arabia, and 
through them by the Muhammadan nations to- 
day, are ditlercnt from those which actuated the 
more hapiuly Kiiuated northern Semites or the 
races of Knrope. 

(a) I’erha^is the most ra<lical of all was the in- 
stinctive belief of theSemiti(5 [leoples in the saered- 
iiessof blood. Hence every shiugliter of an animal, 
by the shedding of its blood, is an act of religion. 
Accordingly the same word is u.scd in the Semitic 
languages for ‘to slaughter’ and ‘to .sacrifice’ 
(Hob. zclhhali), and the Muslim always j>ronounces 
the name of God as he strikes the animal. A 
second motive for sacrilice among the Arabs was 
the natural belief of man that, he can get some- 
thing on whic.h he has s(^t his heart by surrender- 
ing something whicli he already possesses, or 
wliich he values less. Hence sacrifice is very 
commonly the fulfilment of a vuw’. Muliamnnul^s 
grandfather vowed that, if he hecanie the father of 
ten sons, he would ofl'er U]) one of them as a sacri- 
fice ; ami, when his wash was nailiziMl, he expiated 
his vow by a sacrifice of camels inslead. A third 
commonly occurring motive is the natural inclina- 
tion of men, when they have done anything of 
which their conscience disapproves, or which is 
agaiii.st the tribal ethics, to punish themsedves hy 
a self-inflicted penalty. This motive is «allcd 
jazd\ ‘ conipens.at ioii ’ ; and an example of it is tlie 
ea.se mentioned above of the person wlio kills game 
while on oilgrimage. Connected w’ith this motivi* 
and complementary to it is the instinctive imj)iilse 
of any one wMio has met with a piece of goo<I 
fortune to do some act of kindness to those wlio 
have not liad the .same fortune. An insfjince of 
t his is the .sacrifice of a .sht;ep aft<’r the birth of a 
child, referred to )>elow' and iiamc<l But 

in all tho.se cases there is no real sacrifice in the 
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ritnalist ic? sonso. The Raeriiiee \n simply ii 

in whifli, as a rule., the pJior sluire. No 
portion of the vielini is supposed to bo consumed 
oy tlie Deity, nor is tliere any rclij^ious luystery 
inliorent in the, rile. The bt'ast is killed just as it 
mi;.j;ht be kill<Ml in the hiintinjx-lield, except b)r the 
fact that the blood is not oaten, but the idea that 
the blood is the portion of the Deity would he 
entirely abhorrent to a Muslim. 

(/>) 'I'lie ^reat tlay of sacrilice in Islam is one 
of the days of the annual j)il<^rimagc, the KMh 
of the twelfth month ( 1 tliu'l-tlijjah). I’ho motive 
in this cast) is nt)t any of those mentioned above, 
Imt is juirely historical and (lommemorative, as 
were, from one p»>int of view, the feasts of ancient 
Israel. Accord to the j)re valent belief, it was 
not Isaac l)ut Ishmael that Abraham was com- 
manded to oiler up in saeriiiee. The story given 
in the Qur’an is as follows : mot 

* AikI We f(Jrwi] lilin [AbrahamJ pfood tirlinfra of a penfclo 
«oii. Tlien when he was old unoup;!) to work aloii^c with liiiii, he 
H.iid to him, “ My son, 1 am HeeiIl^f in sleop that I am to s.arri- 
lloe {({hahati] J,fu>e ; therefore consider what thou thinkest we 
should do.’* He said ; “ My father, do what thou art com- 
manded : thou shall fiinl im>, jilease («o<l, one of the patient.” 
So when (hey thus snlimitled tlumi.st'lves, and lie had laid him 
w'it,h his forehead on the ('rourul, We called to him, “ Abraham ! 
Thou hast helio^ed the vision. Thns do We compensate those 
who do rij^ht. This is a clear trial," and We redeemed him 
with a ml^dity Hucrillce [(fhihh\,' i 

It will bo si^cii that tlio i^ur’an dot's not sptjcify 
either Ishmael or Isaac, but the fact that it goes 
on to mention the latter is taktm It) nauin that 
here the former is iiitoiided. 'JMio place <»f t!n^ 
intended sacrifico is ctunnionly helitncil to Iiavtj 
l»een the valle.y of Miiiii, a few hours’ jourm'y to 
th(i east of Mecca, and the ram wliich iMsuime tin* 
substitute is .saitl to have come down from Mt. 
Thabir, wliic.h abuts on the valley. It is this event 
that, is eommemoratctl on the occa.Hion of the 
annual pilgrimage. On the Sth of Dhu i yijjali 
the ]>ilgrims remove from Mc,<;(!a to Mina, where 
t liey s|)en<l the rdght. Ral ly on tlio thh they go 
ill liastc to Mt. 'Arafat, whc^(^ tln^y htuir the 
sermon, returning the same evening to Muzdalifah 
lielweeii 'Arafat ami Mina; and, after a night 
spent in devotion, the morning <if the lOth linds 
tJieni back again at Mina, '.riierc^ they .slay the 
victims which they have brought with tliem, ami, 
their purpose thus aceomplisho«l, tliey shave their 
hea.ds. What they cannot eat of the victims they 
(•ither carry aAvay or give to tlie poor. Jlvcii so, 
liowever, the waste of only too precious food 
every ye.ar is enormous. lint the jMiiut be 
noted for our present juiriiose is that the whole 
ceremony is purely coiniueiiiorative. it is tlie 
keeping up ot an old national custom. It is not 
t.lu? saeritice that redeems the pious Muslim from 
his sins, but the vhitation of tlie House of Hod in 
Metaia. 

4. All taking; of animal life sacrificial. — As 

there is no pro]i<w saerilicial ritual in Islfim, so the 
words now employed in a semi -n'ligious sense origin 
ally meant to slaughUn- in tlie ordinary everyday 
usage, or else they are words liorrowisl from other 
faitlis, in wliich saeriiiee was a truly religious act. 
Any ritual slaughtering that there niiglit he in 
[shim is founded, not on any innovations iiitro- 
duee<l by Mnlmmmad, but merely on the primitive 
human instinct wliiidi feels a natural repugnance 
to the shedding of blood. Tlie Muhammadans 
generally hold the belief that the spirit escapes 
through tlie wound that is the cau.se of death. 
Tlius a man A\ho ilics a natural death is saitl in 
Arabic to die ‘tliedeatli of his nose’; f.c., his 
sjiirit goivs out at his imstrils. It may have been a 
superstitions dreml of the vengeance of this sjurit 
that origiiiatisl the custom of making every act of 
slaughtering an animal an act of religion, which 

1 xxxvii. (KllT. 


put, as it were, the rcsiKuisilulity upon Hod, by 
always invoking His name. This would be the 
case all the more among the Helirews, since the 
animals killed among tlieni lor food were mostly 
animals of consideial>lo size. Wo do not read in 
the OT of domestie fowls being used for foo<l, but 
the Mu.slim kills a cock in just the same way as 
he kills a .slieep, and with tJie same formality; 
i.fi.y he faces in t he direction of Mecca and says, 

* In the name of ( iod,’ as he cuts its throat. 

5. Mode of slaughter. — Tshini is a religion with- 
out mystery and therefore without sacraments. 
Hoiise(|uent.iy it is not possible to draw a dis- 
tinction between sacriliciiig an animal and simply 
.shinghl Cling it for food. There is no iliirereiice at 
this point between the religious and the secular. 
Ill t he case of t he Helirews, altliougli they use the 
same word to denote sacriiicing and killing for 
fooil, it is possil)le to say when it is used in tlie 
one siTise and when in* the other. Hut it is a 
mistake to .sujipo.se that this ditl'crence exists in 
orthodox Ishim. Witli the Hebrews, as with 
many other uneient nations, saerilices were con- 
sumed in whole or in part iiiion the altar ; hut in 
Islam llicre is no altji-r. 'Ine Miislini slays his 
‘saeriiiee’ exactly as the Jew kills beasts for the 
market ; the one ael; is as religious as tlie other. 
Tin? legal mode of slaughti'C, whether merely for 
[(mmI, when it is called ilkakul^ or for ‘ .saeriiiee,’ 
when it is <*alled (Ihabh, is, except in the case of 
camels, by eutting the tliroat. In lihakdt the 
knife must seven* tlic wimljiijie and gullet, but the 
scliool of Malik .say (Im gullet and the veins of 
(he neck ; others say the' l-wo jugular vidiis, or one 
of Mu? ingular veins. 'I’lio sanie n'nuirks a-jijily to 
(flirtbItJ Tliese nih‘s are based ujion tho.se of the 
Jews. 

6. Technical terms. - (a) jVoJfir.— The noun denotes the 
upper i*art of I, he? <*lu‘sl. wliero Iho windpipe bejfins, which is 
the spot uhere a camel Ls sLuhhed for slatij^liter. The infinitive 
nahr denotes (he act of slahhiie^- a camel in this place in order 
to kill it.. In (liiM rcspecl. it is diHtin^'uiHhed from dhafil), whieh 
meanH sluuvditerni^j an animal hy cutting its throat. The two 
are also different in that the former is a pure Arabic word, 
uljcreuH the latter re))resi.nts the lleb. rchha^, ‘ slauifhtenng ’ 
or ‘sacrificiiiix.’ I'erluips it is due to it.s j)aunin comiot.'ition 
that the former oeeurs once only in the Qur'an (cviii, iQ; ‘We 
[dod] have j;-iven the Kauthar: then pray to i.hy I.ord and 
Hlaii^hter.' Kauthar Is e.\plaimd as the* name of a river in 
ParadiHe, hut Huh in the UHual evplunatiou^fiven of the unknown 
\oeuhles in the i^ur’an. Perhaps it is nothing else than (,he 
lleh. konfier, ‘ lawful,’ uscmI of meat killed in the lethal manner. 
Ah all hlctod is siu;red, so all slau'^htering of beast s part akes of a 
semi-religiouH ebameter ; but t he IDlh of Dhu’l- IJ , jjab i.s named 
esp. yaum a>i-7iahr, ‘the day of Hlauj'hter.' Oii it the jfreat 
pilKi’inm/e euliniiuitea in the Hlayin^^ of the victims (hady) at 
Mina near Meci-a in imitation of tin? saeriflee of lahinael there. 
On the sanu- <lay all over the .Muslim world sheep are kille*l in 
the principal towns. In Tanj;ier (he Khee]> is carried in .K^n at. 
haste from the Hlauj;'}iteriii;X-phiee at the top of the town 
through the principal street down to the ;>ri at inosqne. If It iw 
Btill alive when it arrives tliere, it iw eonnidered a good omen 
for the I'oining \i‘ar. On the same day sheep are killed in 
every liounehold that can afford it, and the fh'.sh is shared w-ith 
the poor. 

{b) /iadj/. — This word is jiroperly the inf. of the verb hadd, 
‘to le.ad (or bring),’ esp, to bring a gift or offering (JuuliyahX 
comsisUng of a eainel, row, hIk cj), or goat, to the Ktt'h.ah at 
Meeea for sacrifice or slaughter, ft occurs iu (^urYui, 11. IWl, 
V. Wl, xlvlii. ‘25 ; and in v. 2, 5i8 the garlands {(taltVid) hung 
upon the victim to mark it as sacred are also mentioned. Hady 
is used speciflenlly of offering a sacrificial gift, imt hadlyah is 
the general word for ‘ani thing which is taken without any 
stiimlation for service rendered.’ ‘J The rules for the hady and 
Uu‘ t raditions regarding it, i>. the practice of Muhammad and 
the first Muslims, as they are given in the oldest collection of 
tradif ions nvailahle, the Muwatla* of Malik ibn Anas (t a.h. 17}), 
A. I). 795), .are as follows : 

Those who could afford to do so u-sually offered one h<*ad of 
large cattle (called a badrja)^ a camel, a now, or a hull, hut 
‘Abdallah, .son of Khulifah Umar i., usually sacrificed two 
badna at every visit (o Mecca, and there was no limit to the 
number w'hich might he (ilf(>red. It was not thouglit right, Ui 
ride the victim on the Journey to Meirca, hut Muhammad per- 
mitted this to he tlone. The Arab's humanity, however, did 


I Muhammad *Ali at-Tahanawi. KiUXb Kaahshdf ah 

Fa n un, i. 611. 
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not alwayR lot him take advanUife of the liHlulifcnce. Similarly, 
It waM not thon^fht projmr to drink the milk of the Hho-cnim I 
dc8tine<l for Hmn itlri-, except under neceHnity. If the Hhu-('aincl 
should calve on the journey, her CAlf niiKht he carried, if neces- 
sary, upon the back of the dam, and it w;is sacriHix^l alon{f with 
her. The victim wiva ‘ jjarhuidcd ’ and * marked.' The ((arland 
did not consist of flowers, which were, of course, not to he 
found. In the times of ‘ij^norance’ before Islam the paffan 
Arabs used Imrk from the trees of t he sacred territory of Mec»-a. 
Thereafter any object served. 'Abdallah ibn 'Umar, mentioned 
above, usetl to baii^ worn-out sandals on it, ffmintr tbe 

(fiblah as he did so. I'ho * mark ' was an incision ma<le with a 
fleam or lancet on one side of the camel’s hump, sutficiejit to 
draw blood. ‘Abdallah used in addition to cover the sacrillce 
with fine, white Ei^yptian linen or other aa<ldlo-cloth (JuU), which, 
when done with, he jiresented to tho Ka'bah, or, if it slioidd 
have already been ‘clothefl,’ jjavo away in charity. A<ic.or<lini; 
to this ‘Abdallah also, the camel should Imj not leas tluin llvo 
full years old, and other animals in their third year at lca.st. 
Another of the early Muslims used to hid his son 'not to offer 
to God any beast which iie would be ashamed to offer to his 
most honoured frleml, for Gr«l is the noblest of the noble, and 
the worthiest of those for whom choice is made.' Should a 
camel break down on the road throu^di fatit;ue, Muhammad 
ordered it to be slaup'htered, its garland to be dipped in its 
Iflowl, and it« flesh to he eaten. If tlie oilcrliiKf was purely 
voluntary, it w'os then re>fard<*d as accomplished ; otherwise — 
if, e.ff,, it was in fulfilment of a vow— tho offerer must find 
another victim. If any one inisHO<f the i>ilj?riinafre, i.e. failed, 
whether throu^,'h losing his way or through miscalculutiii); th<> 
days, to ho present at Mina on the day of sacrifice, ‘lunar 
required liitu t-o off(*r another victim the next year. If he had 
not the wherewithal, he must fast three days durinff the 
pilKrimatfo, and seven on his return horne.^ This verse 
mentions the Hacrifi(‘« of 'w'hat is <*.onvenieiit ' os an atonement 
for not <luly perfonnin||( tin* pilj^rimaj^e. The ]ihrase is jjener- 
ally taken to mean a sliccp or The satirifitu* which is a 

penalty for killing' ^ouue (luring the pilufrimu^re or a similar 
offence must hu offered in Mecca hut, if it lake the form of 
fasting or of alms, tiiis may be accomplished in whatever place 
the iHuiitent may choose*. As orijrinally sij^rjifvlnff ‘a tfift,’ 
these ierniH may he compared to the Hebrew v\in))ah. 

(c) Niisuk, iivfik, and iinnikith are all used of a victim offered 
it! sacrifitie. In the t'^,urVm the piljifrim who thrnu};h sickness 
(■aimoL slmvo his hca<l (in token of having; j)erforme<| all the 
cereiiioiii(*s and fullllbsl liis vow) must jiay a ransom or forfeit by 
fastliiK or ffivirijf alms or sacritii’in^a sheep {nimiky^ Tho other 
forms of the word do not occur in Uie (itir'iln. In later limes 
the word came to mean asceticism, and already in the (,>ur’an 
nusuk is used in the sense of worship generally, ^ and uiannak 
means a lelit^ions wremuny, and nanaku to practise Mh*sc 
l•e^emonieB or rites.^ Tlic root meaninif of t he wor<i appears to 
be to wash or cleanse- ^(arment. A'aslkah iss> non.\ iiious 

W'ith lihafnfiah. The terms are jtrobably derived from tlie Ileh. 
nfsfkh, a liiMition of oil often j(»inc<l with the meal-offerin{( 
(Nu etc.). 

{(i) ‘ A (f i^ah. ’-This is the hair which covers the head of a new- 
born infant, and wbich the Muslims shave off on the seventh 
ila 3 ' after birl.h. lIerodoliiH<* mcnl,iotis a similar custom in 
Eff.vpl- 'I’he occasion is ci lcbralcil liy I he sbuiirhier of a ram 
or a ;foat, tiio flesh of which is cooked and distributed to tlie 
jx)or. This victim is also named 'agii/ah. Tlie practice is not 
mentioned in tlie i^ur’uii, but M;\lik ibn Anas states that 
Mubiiiiiinad, bcin;.r asked about it, replied that lie did not like 
it ; MAlik adds tiiat bo only meant that be did not like iliu 
name, not the thinjf, as the word means a beast having its 
throat slit right across, and so was considered ill-omened. It 
is related in a tradition tiiat Katmiah wiiigbcd tin* \vfunth. of 
each of Muhainniad's grandsons, Hicsan ami Ifiqiain, ana gave 
the weight in silver in alms ; and tiiis iiecame a re('ogni7.od 
custoju. One of the early Miidiiiis permit ted tiie siiiistitution 
of a bird for u siiecpj Imt. tiiis was not approved, and the 
practice is one siiceji for eacii cliild, whether a lioy or a girl. 
Moreover, tho shceji must be without blemish —not blind, 
emaciated, sick, or iiaving a broken iiorii — nor may any of its 
flesh or its skin be sold. The blood also must not be allowed to 
touch the child. 

(<•) l)a}}^dh . — Tho victim slaiiglitorcd on the morning (tfu/tn) 
of tiie loth of l)im*l-Illjjidi is so named from the hour at which 
the sacrifice t-akos place. Tlie w'ord has various forms, in both 
singular and plural. The colb-otive is ’nijiha, from which tlio 
day is named yaum * tho <lay of the victim ’ ; also 

'id al-'a<j[t\d, ' festival of (lie vict ims.’ I hesc words do not occur 
in the Qur'An. The regulations laid down in the are 

identical witli or supplementary to those for the sacrifice under 
iU otiier names. Muhamumd, asked wdiat was to be avoided in 
the duliiyah, rejilled : ‘ Four tilings ; the lame whose limping is 
>isible, the evidently blind, the evidently diseased, and what is 
so starved a.s to liave no fut.’ To these must l>e added that it 
1)0 of the proper age (see above, [/)]). Hence ’Alslallah ibn 
'limar sacrificed any victim that was of the riglit age and with- 
out blemish ; and t his is tlie principle approved by MAlik. 

In the great pilgrimage no one may slay his sacrifice before 
the Jindui, or leader of the pilgrimage, has slain his; still less 
may he slay it at an earlier hour of tho day. In cither case 
Muhammad ordered the offender to sacrifice a fresh victim, 
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even if he could not find one that Imd atlaiiiiMi the prcsciibfd 
age. Mulianiiiiad on one occasion forbade the laling oi (ii,> 
dalilyah afti r tlirce days. It uus pointed mil to Inin timt Ibi- 
people w'cre in the habit of melting tin* fat ami prem-rving it in 
skins. He replied tiiat lie bad said what he did only lor tin* 
behoof of certain Arabs of the desert who bad Itccn diiM ii by 
drought into the town ; and he gave full permission to jnest r\c 
and store the meat of tlie sacrifit'i*. Opinions arc <livideil as to 
whether it is allowable for a imndie.r of pilgrims to take shares 
in a sacrifice. On tin* one hand, it is related that at al- 
Hudaibiyah, wlicn Mniiaininad was jirevcntcd from enU*ring 
Mecca and sacrificed on the sfHit tlic victims \vlii< b in* had 
brought with him, seven of his followers went slinres in eacli 
camel or eiu:h head of cattle. Hence the Shatl'ites and 
HanK'ilites hold that i»art.nership in a sacrifice is legitimate. 
Mulik, on the other hand, maintains the preferable doclritic 
that, whilst peo])lH of the same family may sacrifice for the 
family, for those who arc not so connected b) coniribiiti* 
towards the piirchiisc of t.lie beast and Ibcii share in its tlesli is 
a tiling *to be hated.' Sometimes a cliild still unborn was made 
a partner. 

(/) ^orMn.-— This is simply tlie Hebrew word taken over 
into Arabic. It (M?c,iirs three t.imeH in the (^biv'iiii iii. 179, 
where it is put Into tlie inmith of tlie .lews ; v. :i(i, in the slory 
of Cain ami Ahel ; and xlvi. 27, wliere, however, it ine.iMs'a 
7icrtr associate,’ from tlie verb winch in Arahic, as in Hebrew, 
means * to bring near ’ or ' to siu’i ilicc.' Nri doubt it is borrow i <( 
from the Hebrew. Laiiet ineiitioiis a tnuiition, ‘ I'rayer is t lie 
offering of cverj' ptious man,' meaning that it is wliat, brings him 
near to God. 

7. Arab and Hebrew .sacrifice compared. In 

conclusion it may bo tif inliTost to note sonic of 
the points of contrfLst lictwccn Anil) .‘iml IIclucw 
ideas alxmt, sacrifice. Tlio most iniporttuil is timt 
tlio idea of an Jitonomcnt scarcely, if iit nil, ciilcrs 
into v\riil> sacrilico. Kvcii wlicn the oH’incr is 
repjarded as liavinj^ forfeited liis life, as in the ease 
of tho pilgrim who breaks his Ihnl/n, h<‘ is riin- 
.somed nut by the act of shiyin^' ji vicliin, iuib liy 
the act of Ifenevoleiice in distrilintinK the jmrtions 
to the poor, 'riiere is, a^min, no holoctmst in 
Muhaniniadan sacrilice ; the victims are shiin to 
Ik 3 oaten : only the Idood is rejeete<l, Imt it is so 
whether tlie Hlauj;hterinpj lias any reli^^ions import 
or not. There is no libation, no mcjil-, wavi'-, or 
heave-ollering in Islam; the samiliee is alwtiys a 
beast or bird which is killed. With tho Ibduf'ws 
the beast .sacrificed was a male; with tin* more 
open-handed Arabs it was often a femah*. With 
tho Arabs the sacrilico was shared, not with the 
jfriests — an unknown class amonjj: them - hut with 
the poor. With them also tho only snerifice of a 
communal oharactor, if .any can ho eonsideri'd 
such, is the annual stutrifiee of I ho (IrcJil Tenst. 
The rich man’s olferin^ wit-h t-hem is the camel, 
an animal held unclean by the Hebrews. Anioiip; 
the latter every sacrifice, and even every imple- 
ment, was salted ; on the other haml, i)res('rvin<.( 
the flesh for future use was uot allowed. Mnrtiier- 
ship in a sacrifice, excejit between members of a. 
f.'imily, is (by the Malikite school) forhidden in 
Ishlrii. All these diilorciices point tf) tin; fact Miiit- 
■witli the Hebrews s.acrilie»; was a really ritualistic 
act of worship, wliilst it was not so amon<; the 
Muslims. 

LiTKKATnkK.— Muhammad ‘Ali at-TahAnawi, KUdh Kn'<h- 
shd/ liftiUibtit al-h'iiniui (‘ Dictionary of Technical Terms ’), 

ed. W. N. Lcch and otliurH, CalcuUa, lsr>4-C.2. ; Al-Bukh.’iri, 

Len Traditions ialaind/uos, tmduiU'x de I'arabv, anc acf. K cf 
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SACRIFICE (Semitic). — In I, Ids section wo 
consi^ler the. subject of .sacrifice aimm^ the follow- 
inp? peoples- Kp(yi»tiaus, Ihihyloriians, Assyrians, 
Araimean find Arab tribes (ancient and modern), 
Hebrews, Vho;iiiciaiis and Cartha^^iTiiaiis, and 
Abyssinifins. On I In; propriety of iffcJndiri;,: (wil h 
reservations) the K^^^yptians in the foreyoingj list 
sec the heginnifi*; of art. Ifr^MAV SNciftiTCK 
(Semitic). 

1 Arah.-Kng. Lex., ist3 93, s.r. 
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I. Occasion of sacrifice. — One of the luont satin- 
fjietory eiaHHilications of HacriticeH available is that 
which divides them into {a) periodic, and (6) non- 
periodic or occasional. To the former belong 
sacrifices on feast day.s recnrront at certain Hrm.sons 
or days of the year ; t<» the latter behnig sacrilices 
ottered on particular (xicasious, as at the birth of a 
son, the foundation of a building, the initiation of 
some military or other enterprise, etc. 

(rt) Periodic sa<Tifice8 may be daily, monthly, or 
seasonal. In Kgypt jiart of the daily temide 
ier vices consisted in clothing and decorating a 
figure of the deity, an<l then setting before it an 
ottering of foo«l — bread, geese, lieef, wine, and 
water. These, after stanuing a while before the 
god, were most probably appropriated by the 
jfriests (cf. the story of Bel and the Dragon). The 
dead were suiiposed to partake of tliis daily 
banquet.^ At certain great feasts — c.7., the anni- 
versaries of the birthday of the god, or of his 
mighty deeds — there were increased otTerings, 
which the worshippers shared in a common feast. 

In the fully developed sacrificial liturgy of the 
Hebrews we read of a variety of periodic sacrifices 
• -the daily burnt-ottering (Nii ‘28‘‘) ; the weekly 
ottering on the Sabbath, double in iiiinibGr of the 
daily olFerings (‘2H“) ; the monthly sacrifice, at the 
new moon (2S“) ; and certain annual sacrifices, as 
the Pa.s8over (full moon of first month), the day 
of the firstfriiits, the beginning of the second half 
of the year (first day of seventh month), and the 
full moon of the seventh month (‘JS''‘-‘2!)‘“‘)- 

In Arab heathendom the annual sacrifices of the 
month Uajah must he mentioned ; this was perhaps 
the most important ceremonial event of the pro- 
Miihnmmadan religion. 

Examples of periodic sacrifice might be multi- 
>lied from the other branches of the Semitic world. 
Jilt these will suttice. It is obvious that they all 
depend on the motions or phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, the planet Venu.s, etc.), 
or on the annual recurrence of seed-time and 
harvest, or on the increase of ttocks. 'I’liey are 
such as would naturally arise in the regular un- 
broken existence of a pastoral or an agricultural 
community. 

(6) Non-periodit! sa<;rificcs are more of a personal 
nature, 'luey take place on the occasions which 
break the rinmot^niy of the existence of such a 
community, or of individual members thereof. 
The birth ami circumcision of a son; (be founda- 
tion of a hou.se ; the beginning of a luililary or 
other enterprise, and its successful <!oiu:lusiou — all 
these are events cclcbratctl by a sac.rificrc. More- 
over, by sacrifice an individual set;ks to obtain 
some desired boon from the gods - the health of a 
sick relative, purification from the sense or conse- 
quence of sill, and the like. A few cxamjdes may 
bo cited in illustration. 

(1) HA. ■—Among the Arabs ‘the child nmst he taken on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine to which t he siicik of the tribe brlongs. 
The minister of the shrine aucrifleos for them near the tlircshold. 
The child is anointed on his lorchcafi, or on his nose, with .a 
mark of the hlotxl of the vi'-t.im.’ The Hebrews do not ap)>ear 
to have had a Hpecial 8 acrilic,e to celebrate a birth, hnt the lirst- 
iHjrn son had to be redeennsl (Ex .‘ 1420 ) with a money j«ay- 
inerit of five shekels. 

(2) Children. — The modern Arabs offer sacriflees for a child 
(espwiially a son), if there is any fear that it may not live. It 
is also oustomary to offer sacritic.us at clrcnmclsions. In sacri- 
floiiig for a child care must bu taken (according to Curti.ss) 2 not 
to break one of the animal's bones, lest a similar injury he 
inflicted on the child. 

(3) Foundation of a building.—A. tai»let given by Zimmorii4 
apparently reconls a sacriilco at a new house. In various 
Palestinian excavations truces of foundation-offerings of one 


1 A. Krman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, tr. A. S. 
llriinth, London, 1U07, p. 40 f. 

Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, p. 201. 

3 P. 178. 

4 Jieitrage zur Kenntnis der Itah. Religion, pp. 147-140. 


Kind or another have been found . 1 Among the modern Arabs 
a sheep is sacriilced when a new hnikUng is iMjgun. 

(4) Inauguration of a kina.— In Egypt the king began his 
reign with a sacrifice to Min, the go<l of fertility, In the presence 
of the sUitues of his ancestors. ‘ A priest presents him with 
the royal sickle, with which he cuts a sheaf of corn ; he then 
stn-.ws'it before the white bull, symbolizing the offering of the 
firot-fniits of his reign. He then offers incense before the 
sUtue of the g04.1, while the priest recsites from the mysterious 
hooks of the “dances of Min." '2 Cf. the inauguration of 
Suul(l S J0«). , , 

(ft) Dedicalian or couHfcration of a butkfin^.— Aslmrna^iiriijU 
dcilicutwl the temple of Ninib in Calah with prayer and offer- 
iiigM,3 us did Solomon the Temple of Jahweh at Jerusalem 
(1 K H). 

(fl) Ana stn-o/ertnfr. -"Curtiss* quotes * a devout Muslim, of 
gcMwl sense but unlettered,* as saying that ‘sacrifice would 
cover sin.' He likewise quotes from Burton a statement that 
the victim at the Mecca pilgrimage is sacrificed ' as a confessioii 
that the offender deems himself worthy of death.' The sin- 
offering occupies a conspicuous place in Hebrew ritual (Lv 4221 b 
etc.), as does the analogous purification-offering from various 
forms of uncleanness (Lv 14, 16, Mu 10). The Babylonians like- 
wise had pnrificiition-sacrifices for a house after Hickness.^ 

(7) .SficJfcrwM.— In Babylon, according to a ritual tablet printed 
by Jastrow,3 a lamb was to be sacrificed near a sick man, the 
boily of the animal being oj^ned and its inwards torn out- - 
possibly with the idea of tearing out the malady by sympathetic 
magic. Sacrifices at exoredsm of demons and at the purification 
of a house may also be mentioned here. 

(s) Death and funeral oereimmiee. — Offerings of the 
luonrnerH’ own hair and blood to the dead are forbidden to the 
Hebrews (Lv 1W2«), hut were nevertheless practise*! (Jer IH'^). 
W. It. Smith 7 anti Ourtissfl note similar customs among the 
Arabs. The latt.er cites a peasant informant as telling him 
that ‘ when a man comes to die he ap|>ninta soinu one us 
executor to Kacrifioe some animal. It is prefcralfio for a man 
t<» offer the sacrifice during his life. . . . He rides the animal 
aiToss the narrow way on the day of judgment.’ Another 
informant told him tiiat *otdy the Arabs [i.s. the Kedawin) offer 
sacrifleo for the dead ’;2 but Curtiss questions the accuracy of 
this statement. The socrilice for the dead is not eaten in a 
feast, like other Arab sacrifiia^s, but is given to the poor.**' 

(9) Sacrifice of epoil captured in jcar. —This, aci'onling to 
UicHlorus Siculus,*! was a custom of the Carthaginians ; and it is 
in<licate<i for the Hebrews by 1 8 143* 16*** ; cf. also David's 
laying up of (loliath's sword. A similar instance is cited from 
Arab heathendom by Wellhausen.*'** 

The above iniist snttico as a selection of the 
orea.sioiiH on 'which non-periodic sacrifices were 
oirered ainorif^tlie Semitic tribes. A full list, with 
a properly marshalletl series of illustrative 
examplc.s, would (ill a larj^o volume. It may be 
said in short that there was hardly any possible 
event in the individual or communal life that was 
not marked by a sacrilice amoiip; one or more of 
the Semitic jiooples. 

2. The persons and materials involved.— The 
persons involved, in a coiuplelxi sacrifudal ritual, 
are four in number — either four individuals or four 
communities. 'Fhese are (1) the person or per.sons 
ottering the sacrifice ; (2) the person or persons for 
whose benefit the sacrifice is ottered ; ( 3 ) the inter- 
mediary or priest, who receives the sacrifice from 
the person ofi’erinfjf and disposes of it according to 
the rubrics governing the ritual ; and ( 4 ) the 
person to whom the sacrifice is ottered. On occa- 
sion these four may be reduced to three, (1) and (2) 
being identical, or even to two, ( 1 ), ( 2 ), and ( 3 ) 
being identical ; but as a rule the interposition of 
a priest Ijctween the pcr.son ottering and the re- 
idpicnt is considered desirable, as he by his ordina- 
tion and consecration is sumioscd to be more 
familiar with the un.seen world, and by his special 
knowledge is able to avoid ritual mistakes. 
Among the Hebrews tlie Passover sacrifice was 
the only one that could he olFercd without the 
mediation of a priest. 

The per.son or jjersons ottering the sacrifice may 
be any member of the tribe or any group of fellow- 

* Sew 11. A. S. Macalister, 2'he Excamtum of (Jezer, J.ion<lon, 
1912. ii. 426-437. 
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1894, p. 66. 

* Jastrow, Rel. Babyloniens und Aeeyriene, 1. 226. 

* P. 211. 

s .lastrow, Reliaitme Retiif in Rah. and Assyr. p. 818. 

® ltd. liab, nna Aimyr. i. a.'lO. 

7 Religion of Uie SeuUtee'^, p. 323. 8 P. 178. 

» P. 170. 10 Ib. H XX. (tt 

12 Reete arab. Hcidentutnffl, p. 112. 
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tribeBinen (a family, clan, gild, secret society, etc.). 
Foreigners are as a rule excluded from participa- 
tion in the presentation of offerings (Lv 22“) ; and 
the priest must be chosen by some special sign 
(e.g., heredity, as among the Hebrews) and set 
apart for his calling by ordination. The recipient 
of the sacrifice is as a rule a deity ; but sacrifices, 
as we have just seen, may be offered to tlie dead, 
and may even be claimed as a mark of divinity by 
a king during his lifetime.^ 

The materials involved (i.6. the object offered in 
sacrifice) can be groupetl into a numlior of different 
clasMS. The objeet sticrifieed is a kind of inter- 
mediarv whereby the worshipper comes into contact 
with tiie divinity. Such contact as a rule is of 
this indirect kind ; but there are cases when the 
worshipper offers a part or characteristic of himself, 
in which the contact is more direct — e.g.^ the 
numerous offerings of blood or of hair, anil sacri- 
fices of manhood or of female chastity.^ More 
commonly, however, the offering consists of some 
object not a part of the ofterer, though selected 
from his property ; and in the vast majority of 
cases it is an animal. Vegetable offerings are also 
made, especially of the firstfruits of the field or of 
the trees ; but mineral offerings are rare except 
as a simple ex voto donation or as a concomit- 
ant of animal or vegetable offerings (especially 
salt). 

The animal kingdom is divided by every tribe 
into beasts which may, and beasts which may not, 
be sacrificed. According to the totemistie theory 
of the origin of sacrifice (see below), the totem- 
animals would in the beginning be the normal, if 
not the (inly adiiiissi hie, victims ; and W. II. Smith 
saw relicts of totemism in the sacrifices of swine, 
dogs, and mice reproved by the second Isaiah.* 
The sacrifice of the totem-animal had already in 
l»rc-hiHtoric times given place to the practice of 
sacrificing the animals normally use<l as food, 
especially of the cow and sheep kind. Beshles 
these the Hebrews adrnitf^ed sacrifi(50 of goats, 
turtle-doves, and pigeons. Fish, though eaUm, 
was not stuu’ificcd, nor were wild beasts. The 
Arabs added to these permissible animals the 
caineH and gazelle (as a miserly substitute fora 
shecy)).* The same animals — cow, sheep, goat, 
and fawn — as well as some kind of domestic bin! 
(cock and hen ?) are enumerated on the Marseilles 
and Carthaginian sacrificial tablets.® The Baby- 
lonians added fish and cream ^ to the list. Human 
sacrifice is discussed under its own heading and 
need not be referred to here. 

The vegetable offerings were those of the ordi- 
nary harvest produce, and nee<l not Ihj specially 
enumerated. Dates and other fruits were offere<l 
in Babylon. The burning of aromatic gums (see 
art. Tncknsk) calls for passing notice hero ; it is 
found in sacrificial worship among all the Semitic 
pcoydes* except, apparently, the Arabs.® Wine- 
libations and the use of oils (like the holy ointment 
of which the prescription will be found in Ex 
also belong to this category. These also are not 
found among the Arabs. Milk is the normal Arab 
drink -offering. There is some inconsistency in 
the Hebrew documents as to the use of leaven in 
the sacrifice. It is forbidden in Ex 23*® and I<v 2'* ; 
the latter passage also excludes honey. On the 

1 As by (Judea ; see Jostrow, Rel. Bab. und Aitspr. i. I7(t 

2 See Lucian, de Dea Syria, pasitim. 

3 Hrl. Sein.'^ p. 290 ff. ; on the oe^’asioiinl use of tH-rtain other 
animals — deer, slaij’s, wild asst'.s, (piails — see addilloiial Note B' 
in tho same work. 

■( WellhatiHKn, p, 114, etc. ; Qur'an, xxii. ;18. 

WelUmuseii, p. llTi. 

6 CIS \. 166-170; HTIR Ixix. 70, ami referoiiees llu rr. 

7 Jastrow, Rel. Bah. und Assyr. 1. 60. 

3/6. i. .%6, etc. ; Knnan, LiJ'c in Ancient I'lUWU !»• ; Lv 

1(0, etc. 

0 Wellhausen, p. 114. 
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other hand, it is enjoined in Lv 7** 23*’, with which 
passages Am 4® may be compared. Vrobably W. 
K. Smith is right in associating with tho prohibi- 
tion of leaven the precautions taken to prevent 
any of tho meat of the sacrifice being left over ; 
similar precautions are found in the Arab rites, 
and are evidently designed to prevent the sacred 
flesh from putrefying. 

Among minerals wo need refer only to salt (Lv 
2**). David’s libation of water (2 S 5&*®) is an ex- 
ceptional and snecial case, not indicating any rule. 
The gifts of gold from which Aaron made the calf 
(Ex 32-*) hardly come under the head of sacrificial 
inatorial. The total or yiartial deslruction of the 
object sacrificed distinguishes a sacrifice from an 
ex voto. 

3. The purpose of sacrifice.— It may be taken 
that in all cases the piirjioso of sacrifice is to secure 
a benefit, but the benefit may be for tho donor, for 
tho recipient, or for a third yiarty. 

The majority of sacrifices are for the benefit of 
the donor (whether an individiial or a community) 
or of some third jiarty. Such are the primitive 
communal sacrifices, in which the god and his 
worshipysirs partake of a common meal. Here the 
meal preserves the fatherhood of the tribal deity 
from sufl'ering eeliy^se owing to neglect or trans- 
gression on the part of tlio tribe, and thus keeps 
the deity on friendly relations with his children. 
The oflerings of firstfruits belong to the same 
category : the bounty of the tribal god is acknow- 
ledged by the gift and by that form of gratitude 
manifested which has been cynically defined as ‘a 
lively sense of favours to coiile.’ 

Such is, primarily, the purymse of the seasonal 
sacrifices. The deity is yicriodic.ally LhI by the 
gifts of his children, and thus is kept continually 
favourable towards them. But the non-yieriodic 
sacrifices are likewise meant to se(!ure u favour of 
one kind or another. Special sacrifices, when the 
deity is for any reason supjiosocl to Ijc angry with 
his people, or cathartic or piacular sacrifices, 
designeci to win for tho ofrerer a dclivcram‘.o from 
disease or from sin or its consecpiences, fall under 
the same category. 

The only sacrifices in which the recipient is 
directly henefited, without a necessary reflexion 
of tho benefit 011 the donor, are sacrifices made to 
the dead or oflerings dcyiositcd in the tomb. As 
the latter not infre(iuently (;oiisist of human beings 
or animals juit to death, to provide the dead with 
servants or assistants in the future life, these may 
fairly be included among sacrifices ; as is well 
known, even inanimate ohj<u:ts are often broken, 
t-o liberate their syii ritual e.Hsence ; and excavation 
in Falestine and elsewhere has shown that this is 
tho (uise in the Semitic world as well as elsewhere. 
FoojI oflerings are also given, yicrhaym, as E. S. 
Ilartland has ingeniously suggested,* that tins 
shade may not ho compelled by hunger to cat of 
the food in the other world, and so he oblige<l to 
remain there for ever, in accordance with an ancient 
and wide-spread belief. In Egypt oH'orings to the 
dead were often endowed, an attendant being paid 
to keep the tomb in order and supplied with relays 
of gifts. In special cases, from an early time, the 
endowment was granted by the king himself, and 
the prayer ‘Let tho king give an offering’ begins 
almost every funerary inscription in Egypt.® I’he 
specific puriiose of the various kinds of Semitic 
Hacrific.e can, however, Imj more conveniently (con- 
sidered in connexion with the ritual oliserved, fo 
which >ve now turn. 

4. The method of sacrifice.— ((tc) Thf. jtlacr.. - 
Sacrifice must h(^ offcnnl at an H|>point(Mj holy 
place, 'riie killing of a sacrificeablo animal clse- 

( The Science of Fairy Tales, (.oiidori. 1891, p. 47. 

7 Krnmii, Handbook of Fyyp. Rel. p. i2y f. 
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where is a murder, to Ikj expiated as such (Lv 17**®). 
Even in patriarchal timeH, as a rule, Hacriiice takes 
place on a spot hallowed by a theophanv (Gn 2 ^^^) ; 
it is probably indeed a mere accident when specific 
mention of the theophany is omitted (4*’ 8®^). 
Moses cannot allow his followers to sacrifice to 
their Lord in Egypt ; he must conduct them to a 
place ‘three days' journey into the wilderness* for 
the purpose (Ex 3“). The * camp’ of the wander- 
ing Israelites, owing to the presence of the Ark, is 
ipso facto a holy place, and therefore anything 
that defiles, such as the burning of the Hin-oHering 
(29**), the bodies of the sacrilegious Nadab and 
Abihu (Lv 10*), a leper (13**), the execution of a 
criminal (24**), must not profane the sacred precinct. 
The same ideas are to be traced among the Arab 
trilxsB.* 

(6) The altar . has already been dcscril)ed,® 
80 that few words are necessary here. The neces- 
sity for the altar arose from two rei^uiroments — 
the need of something visible and tangible to which 
to apply a gift sujipoHed to bo made to a physiwilly 
invisibre and ineligible deity, and tlie need of 
something to prevent the sacrilege of the holy 
blood falling on the level earth.® hor this puriiose 
a heap of stones (such a**, we may presume, the 
altar that Abraham built [Gn 13^®]), a bank or 
mound of oarldi consecrated for the purpose (Ex 
‘20-*), or a large stone (1 S 14**) would serve. 
According to tlie Book of the Covenant, a stone 
altar was not to lie profaned with the touch of 
new-fangled metal toots (Ex ‘20’*®), though doubtless 
this rule was not universally olwcrved— by 
Ahaz (2 K 16*®). An altar, however, is not abso- 
lutely necessary ; Gideon (Jg 6®*) oilers his saerilicc 
on a rock (wnich may, however, have been an 
iilUr-like mass or boss of rock). The altar of 
Elijah (I K 18) was apparently a cairn of stones 
surrounded by a circle ot twelve monoliths outside 
which w’as a trench ; it is tlie moat completely 
described * high place * altar mentioned in llehrew 
history. 

Among the Arabs the sacred stone (mi§b) served 
the purpose of an altar. It w'as, however, more 
than an altar \ rather was it a re[)re.sentation of 
the divinity, sometimes indeed hewn into a form 
to represent him.* A curious scries of rock-cut- 
tings found some years ago at Petra® may perhaps 
be a late Aranimaii or Nabatman place of sacrifice, 
as has l>een supposed. But tlie rocks of Palestine 
are cut about in all sorts of ways, with quarries, 
wine-presses, tombs, etc. ; and, unless evidence 
were found confirming the explanation of these 
Petra cuttings as a kind of sanctuary, it would be 
rash to build very much upon them. Eov Egyptian 
altars, and the few facts known about altars of 
the other Semitic i>eoplefl, reference may be made 
to the artt. At/I’AR. 

(<•) The rt7w/i/.— This naturally varied according 
to the character of the sacriliee. In Ihe primitive 
communal sacrihee the animal Wfis slaughtered, 
usually by having its throat out (with an antique 
form of knife),® and the blood was allowed to lall 
over the altar-stones. This was the share of the 
deity, and its application to the sacred stone was 
equivalent to feeding the deity upon it. In tlio 
official Hebrew legislation satirilice could be oflcrcd 
only by those of the house of Levi ; but in the 
earlier history Jethro (Ex 18**) and Balaam (Nu 
23***) ofler sacriliee.^ to Jaliwoh. The flesh of the 
animal was divided among ifio worshipjiers and 
eaten by them ; thus they shared in the meal with 
their deity. Such a sacriliee Is known in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as nji or translated * sacri- 
I W. R. Smiths, pp. llfi- 118 . 

9 S«e art Ai.TAa (Bemitio), vol. 1. p. 350. 

^ See Jevone, Introd. to the Hut. of Heliaion^ p. LSI. 

* Wcllhauien, p, 101 f. ® See, for reicrenucif, HUE i. 851. 

* WellhauHcn, p. 116. 


fice* and ‘peace-offering’* respectively in the RV. 
The etymology on which the latter translation is 
based is not lujsolutely certain.® The former word, 

like the modern Arabic j, includes the slaying 

of animals for food, after such an action had ceased 
to liave any special sacrificial significance. ^The 
occasions for such a sacrifice, besides the periodic 
feasts, were numerous— any time of rejoicing, such 
ns the eiul of a successful war (1 S 11**), the cessa- 
tion of a j«?sfilence (‘2 8 24*»), and a family gather- 
ing (1 8 20**). A preliminary Banctifiention was 
obligatory on the worsliippers, with lustrations, 
continence, and change of prinents (Ex 19*®-*®). 
WJieii the animal was slaughtered, the blood and 
the fat- -the portion assigned to the divinity— were 
consumed on the altar, and the rest was divided 
Ijctween the priests and the worshippers. Hophni 
and Phinehas in their greed seized more than their 
share, before the portion meant for the deity hod 
been set aside (1 8 ‘2**‘**). With the offering was 
unleavened bread. The flesh was boiled— Hophni 
and J’liiiielins ofl'etidod the people’s religious feel- 
ings by requiring it to bo roasted. Similarly, 
Curtiss tells us,® ‘ tbe ininistors of some [modern 
Arab] HbrincH arc inclined to frown ujioii the custom 
of preparing the sacrificial meal away from the 
shrine.’ 

On occasions when the joyful feast of the p7|^ 
was inappropriate the proper sacrifice was the npy.* 
In times of war, doubt, or difficulty the animal 
was slain beside the altar and there Avholly con- 
sumed. The HiKu i licers did not in this (‘ase partake 
of it; the wliole was, ti» it >ycre, volatilized and 
placed at the service of the didty. 

While in Hebrew and Arab theory the animal 
thus oUcred seems to have lieen regarded as a 
tribute, Babylonia juvserves for us an older staf^e 
of the development which may m'cII be toternistic 
in origin. Here the idea of tribute is secondary. 
The primary purpose of sacrifice, so far as the siic- 
riliccrs are concerned, is divination, especially by 
markings upon the animars liver (interpreted as 
modern charlatans interpret the markings on the 
human band). This form of divination is referred 
to in Ezk 21**. The sacrificed animal seems to 
have been considered as having partaken of tlie 
divine nature, just as an animal whoso flesh has 
been eaten by a man enters his organism and 
henceforth ^lartakes of liis nature ; the various parts 
of its organism are therefore essentially the corre- 
sponding parts of tbe divinity, in tangible form; and 
on them are impressed signs of the divine fore- 
knowledge. This is conMpi(!Uously the case of 
the liver, wliich is rcgar<fcd as the seat of the 
soul.® 

The treatment of oirerings other than animal 
victims (cereals, meal, etc.) was presumably 
Kimilar to that of animal victims. iJnder the 
Lcvitical code part was consumed by the altar-fire, 
and the other part was at the disposal of the 
priests (Lv O'* *"). Under the Levitical regime a 
sacred fire (perhaps kept burning perpetually from 
a flame supposed to have been miraculously 
kindled) was used for these ritual x*Rrnoses. Tb 
use other fire was sacrilege (Lv 10). The Arabs, 
on the other hand, scarcely offered lire-sacriflces at 
all. 

1 A more giMicral term fc»r jfift or offering is niJW. which in 

the later books rtwiotrs more Hpecificjilly offerings of cereals. 
The general term in the later books is Ipnjj. is a * flre- 

offering.* 

2 See W R. Smith'J, p. » P. 171 , n. 5. 

•* Tlie nSy 8001118 , ]>roporl>' speaking, to have origiimlly meant 
the part of a aacriflee Imrnt. A ‘whole biirnt-offcring,* in 
which tho entire animal is burnt, waa (Nowack, Archiio^ 
li. 215). 

* See Jastrow, Rd. Belief in Rah. and Ahsvt. p. 147 II. ; also 
hlH Itel. Bab. und An»yr., pausiin, esp. ii. 213 fl. 
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* Th« alUr/ mya WeUh»uiien,i ‘ U not ahewth : no Are burns 
on it.' After mentioning a few doubtful cxceptione, ho adds : 
' The normal Arab rite of animal eacrlAce oonsieta simply in 
fltnearing the blood on the sacred stone, or pouring it into the 
gAaftpAob* (the receptacle for this offering). 

Among the Babylonians, however, fire was essen- 
tial to sacrifice : by fire the oflering was brought 
to the presence of the gods, and fire synibolixed 
the intermediation between the worshipper and 
the divinity. Owing to tliis fact the fire-god 
Oirru-Nusku (a conflation of two ancient fire- or 
solar-deities) was present at every sacrilice.^ 

For a discussion of some of the miuutiic of 
Hebrew sacrificial ritual, such as the ceremony of 
* waving ’ and * heaving* the portions set aside for 
the priests, reference should be made to special 
works on Hebrew archceology (such as that of 
Nowack or of Benzinger) or to the standard com- 
mentaries on the legislative parts of the Penta- 
teuch. We must, however, note some peculiar 
rites which do not fall under the foregoing heads. 

(a) The first of these is Uie rite of the scapegiKit 
(Lv 16**’ **). In this very primitive rite, on the 

peat Day of Atonement, two goats were brought 
to the sanctuary. One was slain, and the oUier, 
after confession of tlie people’s sin had been mode 
over it, was turned loose in the wilderness ‘for 
Azazel’ (AV ‘ for a scapegoat,’ a translation based 
on an analysis of the name now deemed untenable). 
Whatever Azazel (^.v.) may have lieen— a question 
to which no certain answer can be given— the 
sacrifice evidently belongs to n well-known group 
of purifleatory rites in which uncleanness is trails- 
ferretl to another man or animal. A precisely 
similar rite, with birds, was performed at the puri- 
fication of a leper — one of two birds bein^ sacri- 
ficed, the other, after being sprinkled with the 
blood, wlievcwith the leper also was ^rlnkled, 
being set free (Lv ; cf. also v.^*^-). The whole 
subject lias boon studied by J. G. Frazer in 
pt. vi.. The Scapegoat ^ London, 1913, bee, further, 
art. bCAPEGOAT (Semitic). 

ifi) Another form of sacrifice involving the libera- 
tion of an animal is recorded from Arabia in which 
a camel, stallion, etc., being dedicated to some 
deity, is allowed to go free and can never again be 
used.’ The milk of such a dedicated animiu could 
be used only by the poor and by guests. ♦ 

(y) Libations. — David’s water liiiation has 
already been mentioned as an exceptional case. 

'The libation, which holds quite a secondary place in the 
more advanced Semitic rituals, and is generally a mere acces- 
sory to a Are offering, has great prominence among the Arabs, 
to whom sacrifices by fire were practically unknown, except in 
the case ol human soorifloe.’ ^ 

Hmith cites libations of blood and milk. He 
might have added cofl'oe, of wliich among the 
mcmern Arabs libations are poured at feasts in 
honour of a being called bliailili Shadii.* A liba- 
tion, presumably of wine and oil, w’os poured by 
Jacob on the stone at Bethel (Gn 36^^) ; and else- 
where tliroiigliout the OT we find passages wliicli 
indicate that among tlie Hebrews wine was the 
proper material for * drink-otlerings,’ and a regular 
accompaniment of animal-sacrifice — e.g.y Ex 29*^, 
Lv 23”* Nu 15®, Dt 32®*. From these we learn 
that i hin (about 3 pints) of wine was tlie proper 
drink-oflering to accompany a lamb, ^ fiin (2 
quarts) of wine a ram, and ^ hin (3 nuarts) of wine 
a bullock. Drink-oflerings of buKj«l are con- 
demned in Ps 16^ as lieatlienisii, but on tlie oilier 
hand a wine ofioring to the deity Meiii is referred 
to in la 6.5^*. 'I’lie actual ritual is nowhere de- 
scribed, but presunialdy tlie libation was poured 
over or beside the altar. The heathenisb rites of 
the Israelite women, who w'orsbipjicd the ‘ Queen 

> P. 116. * Jaotrow, Rel. Bab. wid AMt/r. i. ‘207, 466. 

< Wellhausen, p. IIZ IT. * lb. p. IIS. 

® W. R. Smitha, p. 220. 

* Ourtlss, p. 183 ; see also J. E. Hanauer, Folk-lore of th$ Holy 
Londy London, 1007, p. 203. 


of Heaven’ {q.v.) with ‘cakes’ ()p, i.e. probably 
terra-cotta plaques stamped with the likeness of 
the divinity, such as have come to light in large 
numbers in Palestine), included libations as an 
essential element, though the material is nob 
specified (Jer 19*® 32®® 44*’'*’’). The water iioured 
annually into a cleft in the temple at Hiera)M)lis * 
was probably nob a libation, but a rain-makiiig or 
fertilizing charm. 

It is not quite correct to speak of libations os 
occiijiying ‘quite a secondary place in the more 
advanced Semitio rituals.’ Certainly in Mesoi>o- 
tamia they are abundantly referred to as an essen- 
tial ^ncomibant of the burnt-olVeriiig. The 
material is not often specified ; a libation of some 
drink prepared from a ecroal is mentioned in a 
tablet J;ivcn by Jastrow.® 

(3) Lectisternia. — The table of shew bread was 
the Hebrew equivalent of the lec.tistcrnia, a table 
laden with food being set l>efore the god. The 
name of tills oflering Avould perhaps be better and 
more intelligibly translated ‘ bread of tlie presence * 
(of Jahweh). ’I’he custom of laying up food before 
tlie god is wide-spread, and was no doubt adopted 
into the oflicial Priestly Code from earlier pre- 
Pen tateuclial rites. We liavo already seen illus- 
trations from Egypt, and have referred to the tale 
of Bel and the Dragon. In the earlier rites the con- 
sumption of the food by the priests of the temple 
was probably secret, and arrangiKl to keep up 
among the uninitiated the fiction that the god liim- 
self partook of the banquet. In the Helnew rite, 
however, the food was ojumly the perquisite of tlie 
priests, and in the earlier times could even bo 
given by them to laymen (1 S 21). The same or a 
similar rite was oiisorved by heathenisii Israelites : 
18 65“ speaks of people ‘ preparing a table for Gad,’ 
doubtless a god. 

(«) The Passover, though ostensibly a memorial 
feast commemorative of the Exodus, is probaldy 
one of the most primitive of the religious rites 
whicli Hebrew ritual preserved, belonging in fact, 
like the sheen-shearing festival of 1 8 25, to the 
time when tne ancestors of the Hebrews were 
nomad sheplierds. The special characteristics of 
the Passover are (1) that it took place in spring, at 
the time of the vernal equinox (Ex 13*, Dt 16’) ; 
(2) that the victim was a Jamb or a kid (Ex 12®), a 
male in its first year; (3) that, unlike the other 
sacrifices, this was a domestic celebration, the 
lamb being sacrificed by the head of tlie house, not 
at any special sanctuary, and not by any special 
rdligious functionary (Ex 12, though this is modi- 
fied in the Deiiteroriomic legislation [16®* ®* ’]) ; (4) 
that the entire Iamb was to bo roasted, not boiled 
as in other sacrifices (see above), and eaten by the 
household in haste (two households individual Jy 
too small to dispose of a whole victim being allowed 
to combine), all properly initiated Israelites at- 
tached to the houBcIiold lieiiig admitted, as w'ell as 
any foreigners naturalized by the rite of circum- 
cision, though all uncircumcised foreigners were 
excluded (Ex 12*®'“) ; (5) that, when the aiiiiiial 
was slaughtered, the blood was smeared on the 
door-posts and lintels of the house. The feast was 
followed by a period of a week in which no 
leavened bread was to be used ; but it seems to l3e 
a (ioubtful point whether this was an intrinsic part 
of the Passover ceremony or whether the juoxiMiity 
of the tw'O cerenionies in the calen<l(ir is not im’iely 
ai’cidental. The events said to be itonirnemor.'itcd 
by the Passover were (i.) the last of the l'’gyp(ian 
plagues, wdi on tin* first born in the land of LgN|d 
was smitten excei»t in those houses on whieli I he 
pasclial hlooil was smoaretl ; (ii.) the luisty «!<•- 
partiire of ths people from the land, 'i’hc original 

1 Lucian, do Dea Syria, 18. 

s lUl. Bab. und Aisyr. i. 448. 
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celebration is, liowever, probably much older, and 
the connexion with the Exodus only secondary and 
mtiological. Wellhausen^ and J. Muller* see in 
the sacrifice a survival of an ancient pastoral feast, 
when the firstfruits of the flock were sacrificed (as 
in the sacrifice of Abel [Gn 4 *]). The * sacrifice in 
the wilderness,* which was the ostensible motive of 
tlie Exodus, was, in fact, the Passover ; and the 
king of Egypt, by preventing this, roused the 
wrath of Jalnveh, who in punishment took to 
Himself the first-born of E^pt. The domestic 
nature of the rite certainly favours its origin 
among a simple and primitive pastoral organiza- 
tion ; but the peculiar details of the rite — the 
rapid devouring of the whole animal and the 
smearing of the doorway with the blood— show 
that it is in its nature something more than a 
mere ofl’ering of primitics. With regard to the 
former, we are irresistibly reminded of the famous 
Arab cam el -sacrifice described 1 ^ Nilus, to which 
frequent reference is mode by W. R. Smith * and 
by the writers who follow him j and the analogy 
suggests that the haste with which the animal was 
to be eaten was primarily inspired by a similar 
cause— a ceremonial requirement that it should he 
disnosed of before some (astronomical ?) occurrence 
had taken place. The door-post rites in<Ucatci that 
the ceremony belonged to the numerous blood and 
threshold covenants (on which see the works of 
Trumbull). The sedulous avoidance of the chance 
putrefaction in any form, to which allusion has 
already been made, is specially to bo noticed in the 
Passover rite. 

(f) 7 ’Ac red heifer sacrifice . singular rite 
is descrilxjd in Nu 19 . A rod oow (note the sex, 
which is the ojipositc to that of most sacrificial 
victims) which was without blemish ami had never 
been used in a yoke was to be taken ‘ without 
the camp* — i.e. outside the temph^ hill— by a 
subordinate priest (the high-priest could not risk 
the contamination of the rile). A second official 
slaughtered the animal, and the first priest dipped 
his finger seven times in the blood, sprinkling it 
‘ towards the tabernacle.’ A pyre having been 
erected, the body of the heifer was to lie placed 
upon it and reduced wholly to ashes, sweet- 
smelling woods being thrown on the fire during the 
ceremony. A third official was to gather the ashes 
of the heifer and of the pyre together and deposit 
them ‘ without the camp ’ in a clean place, where 
they were to be preserved. The three oflicials 
involved in the rite were made unclean, i.e, tabu, 
by the ceremony till the evening, when by wash- 
ing they recovered their normal condition. The 
ashes thus obtained and preserved were to be used 
in lustrations nece.«isitated by the uncleanness in- 
volved by contact with a dead body or any part 
thereof (such as a bone), some of the ashes being 
placed in a vessel and having running water 
tHiured over them, which was then sprinkled with 
hyssop on the person or thing requiring to be 
cleansed. The nto, though the description of it is 
preserved in a coinparativoly late document, is 
probably in its origin of very great antiquity. 
The red colour of the cow, and the scarlet cloth 
burnt on the pyre with the aromatic woods, sug- 
gest the colour of blood • the aromatic wo(k1s are 
also probably (ronnccted with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours such as they produce.^ 

Analogous with this rite, hut to ]>e carefully 
distinguished from it, is the sacrifice of a heifer in 
l)t as an expiation for an unexplained murder. 
Here the village nearest to tiie spot where the 
murdered btidy was discovered had to jirovide a 

1 Proleffotnena tut Gesnh. Isra4'lifl, llerlin, 190.^., m>. 82-94, 

2 KrUischer Versiich Uber den (/rspruntf nnd dh fjettchicMUche 
Hntwicklttmj ties Pemch' und Mazzoth/estes, Homi, l«s3. crd. 
1». (M). 

l*l>. 281 (f., 381 f. * art. Iniknisk, 


heifer (colour not specified) which, like the reil 
heifer, had never been brought under a yoke. 
The village elders were to lead the animal to * a 
rough valley * and there to break its neck, prob- 
ably by precipitating it over a high rock. Over 
the body the elders were then to take an oath of 
compurgation.^ 

5. Origin of sacrifice among the Semites.— It 
may be taken as a uuivcri^l rule that no trust- 
worthy account of the origin of sacrifice, or of 
specific sacrifices, is to be gleaned from those who 
tliemselves perform the oeremonies. In every ease 
they give us mtiological myths of other than historic 
interest. Thus it is necessary in considering the 
development, and especially the origin, of sacrifice 
among any people to apply the comparative method 
and to draw our conclusions from a lareo number of 
related examples. In an article like tne present it 
is not possible to mve more than the conclusions, 
with references wnich will enable the reader to 
follow out for himself the premisses and argu- 
ments of the authors quoted. 

E. R. Tylor * was the first to endeavour to give 
a scientific explanation of sacrifice. He regarded 
the rite as simply the offering of a gift or bribe to 
a divinity, precisely analogous to the gift or bribe 
that might be oll'ered to an Oriental potentate, 
and for analogous reasons— to secure favour or to 
avert anger. As the gods recode from man, the 
gift becomes more and more an act of homage and 
self-abnegation. This theory, as Hubert and 
Maus.9 wml say,* describes rather the moral develop- 
ment of the rite than its actual machinery, and, 
while it doubtless contains an element of truth, is 
little more than a restatement, in definite scientifio 
language, of the vague pre-scientific ootiological 
myths. 

W. R. Smith* showed that the problem was 
much more complicated, and involvea a variety of 
elements. His work, though in certain minor 
details proved open to criticism, has stood as the 
foundation of all subsequent study of the subject. 
Beginning with totomism, which J. F. McLennan 
had (a short time previous to the first publication 
of this book) brought to the notice of anthropo- 
logists, he formulated a theory which may be thus 
briefly summarized. In the primitive nomadio 
life tlie solidarity and unity of the elan is an 
essential feature. Its members are bound by a tie 
of common blood with one another and with the 
god, their father. The domestic animals of the 
tribe to some extent share in this community, at 
least inasmuch as they are the tribal guests, and 
have the privilege of adoption conferred on human 
strangers by the mere fact of guesthood. When 
the god is angry, his favour can be restored by an 
act of communion between him and his wor- 
shippers ; and the victim is the non-human member 
of the clan (i.e. the totem). ^ When the nomad 
ceases from his wandering life and becomes an 
agriculturist, his relation with the god alters. 
The god is no longer a father, but a lang or pro- 
prietor, from whose hand the worshipper receives 
tiis land as a tenant. The sacrifice is now not so 
much a communion as a tribute. The god is fed 
(both in the earlier and in the later theories) first 
by leaving portions of the flesh by the sacred 
stone; afterwards (as less materialistic ideas of 
the nature of deity develop) by pouring out the 
lifc-bearinp blood on the earth as his (lortion, 
which, 08 it sinks and disappears, can more readily 
be supposed to lie absorbed by the Deity than the 
solid flesh ; and finally by burning the victim, 
which thus becomes volatilized and, as it were, 

1 For the peculiar method of slaughterliiff the animal 
whereby effusion of blfMKl was avoided see W. It. 8iuith2, pp. 
371, 419. 

* PC* ii. ch. xviii. p. 382. 3 VAnrUe sociohgiquet li, SO. 

* Uel. Sem.^t pamin, csp. loots, vi.-xi. 
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etherialized by the smoke. The deity is Urns 
satisfied by the 'sweet savour’ of the offering. 
The temper of a master is more doubtful than that 
of a father, so that the worshippers are uncertain 
whether he is satisfied. In the stress of calamity 
human victims are offered, and finally victims 
counted unclean and therefore exceptionally sacro- 
sanct. W. R. Smith seems to have been the first 
to insist on the importance of distinguishing three 
types of sacrifice : the communion form, in which 
tne god and his people were commensals; the 
piacular form, an expiation for Bin->essentiaily 
substitutionary in character, the [totem] animal 
being slain as a substitute for the guilty tribes- 
man; and the mystical form, in which the god 
himself, in bodily form, is supposed to be slain by 
his worshippers and ceremonially eaten by them. 

A covenant-sacrifioe is the most obvious illustra- 
tion of the communion-nature of the rite. When 
two men (as Jacob and Laban) made a covenant, 
they held a common meal on an altar (Gn 31^}. 
When Abraham and the deity made a covenant, 
victims were divided, and God, typified by a torch, 
passed between them (Gn 15). When Moses made 
a covenant with Goa on behalf of the people, 
he poured half the blood of the victims on the 
altar and sprinkled the people with the other half 
(Ex 24^*«). 

That offerings are regarded as literally the food 
of the gods is illustrated by numerous texts. In 
one of the Babylonian penitential hymns, as 
restored from a fragmentary tablet by Jastrow, 
the sinner confesses to having eaten and drunk 
unknowingly of the food and drink of his goildcss, 
and also to having eaten what was unclean {i,e, 
tabu) to her; and Tabi utul-Bel, king in Nippur, 
speaks of troubles having fallen upon him 'as 
tnough ho had eaten of his god^s food, and 
neglected to bring drink to his goddess.' * Another 
tablet speaks of offerings as 'tho pure heavenly 
food.’^ 

Frazer* founds his work on the foregoing con- 
clusions, but in some points carries it farther. 
Especially with regard to the last-named point, he 
infers from the comparison of an enormous number 
of related rites from all parts of the world that 
the ceremonial god-slaying is intended to prevent 
tlie god from being overborne by old ago. 

These theories have not gone unchallenged. L. 
Marillier doubts the essential postulate on which 
they are based, that an animal-god is necessarily 
a totem-god ; and Hubert and Mauss question the 
essential connexion between the communal meal 
at the god’s table and the more complex form of 
sacrifice.* M. J. Lagrange,® following Smend,® 
objects to Smith's theory, while doing full justice 
to the value of his masterly work, that totemism 
is assumed rather than proved for the Semitic 
tribes, and substitutes for his view of the origin of 
sacrifice among these people the theory that sacri- 
fice is essentimly an act, not of consecration, but 
of de-consocrabion. Starting from animism, where- 
by the savage sees a spirit in everything, he argues 
that, if a savage wished to make use of anything 
—say, an animal whose flesh he desired to eat— 
the presence of the spirit would make it tabu. By 
sacrifice the savage desecrates the desired object ; 
by leaving a part of it (e.g.^ the blood) as the share 
of the spirit he hopes to obtain the rest for him- 
self. By offering the firstfruits of his flooks and 
his crops, and even of his own family, he earns the 
right to secure the remainder of the produce to his 
own use. The newly-planted tree (Lv 19^) re- 
mains 'uncircumcised' (t.e. tabu) for three years; 

> Jastrow, Itsf. Bab, und Attyr, ii. 102, 126. 

* Ib. 11. »8, n. 8. » pastim. 

* For the references see the Mblioirraphy at the end. 

^ Btudei sur let reliffians aitnitiquet. Paris, 1005, ch. vli. 

® Lehrbueh der altUat. Religionageaehidite, p. 128ff. 


its fruit for the fourth year is given to the deity ; 
from the fifth year onwards it may 1 m) freely use«l. 
The sacrifice of the firstfruits was probably the 
beginning of animal-sacrifice. Lagrange holds 
that, while animals might have entered into totem- 
istio relationship with a human elan, they could 
hardly be supposed to have similar relations to 
gods, and that to regard every immolation as a 
sacred act is nob the same as to abstain from all 
immolation except when one is definitely intend- 
ing to engage in an act of worship; moreover, 
that to admit the whole clan to a share in the 
feast does not mean that no slaughter can take 
place without the consent of the whole clan. 

Curtiss, as a result of his researches in modern 
Palestine, was led to dissent from tho theories of 
the origin of sacrifice usually associated with the 
name of W. R. Smith. According to his viejw, tho 
essential point was not tho gift or the eating of 
the sacrificial animal, but the efiusion of its blood, 
the substitutionary idea being in his belief tho 
prevalent and the original essence of the rit(\' 
Thus, a sheep is slain at the foundation of a 
house because every now house requires n life ; tho 
life of the sheep redeems that oi an occupant of 
the house. A sheep slain on behalf of a sick 
person, likewise, is a substitute whereby tho life 
of the patient is redeemed. The blood is placed 
on the aoor-post and lintels of the shrine ' perhaps 
to remind the saint of the blood of the victim that 
has been slain.* The fallacy that the East is 
'immovable,' however, vitiates some of these do- 
ductions. It is true that very primitive rites and 
beliefs survive among the modern Arabs ; but 
they do not necessarily survive in their primitive 
form, or with primitive ideas attached to them. 
On the contrary, they have been modified pro- 
foundly by the leavening influence of Islfim. 
Moreover, Curtiss takes no account of tho blood- 
less sacrifices or those in which the effusion of 
blood is carefully avoided.* 

I.rrxRATVRB.— i. Ostf KN A r,.— For brevity only the later works 
are named: references to older l)ook8 will be found in the 
bibliographies in UDB^ JSBi, EBr^^, ».v. ^Sucrillcc ’ ; H. C. 
TrumDuU, Tha Blood Covenant^ London, 1887 ; W. R. Smith, 
Lecturas on the Heliaion of the Semitea, do. 1889, reprint of 
2nd ed., 1907; L. Marillier, 'La Place dii tot^misnio dans 
I'^volulion reli{(leu 80 ,’ JiliH xxxvi. [1897J 208, and subsequent 
numbem ; Trumbull, The Threahold Covt-nant, Edinbur(;h, 1892; 
P. Sartorl, ‘ Uober das Bauopfer,* ZE xxx. [18981 1 ; F. B. 
Jevons, An Introd. to the Hiet, of Religion, London, 1890; H. 
Hubert and M. Mauss, ' Essai sur la nature et la fonciioti dii 
sacrifice,’ L'Annfe aodologique, 11. [1807-981 29-188; G. A. 
Wilken, Eene nieuwe theorxe over dm oorapromj der offers, in 
Verapretde Geaehriften, 1912 fl., lv. 157. 

ii. JtfdKPr.— The works of Erman mentioned In tho article; 
E. Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, I/indon, 1909, p. 29517. 

ill. BAhYLONlA AND AssYHIA.-’H. Zimmern, Beitrage zur 
Kenntnia der babyloniachen Religion, Leipzig, 1(K)1 ; E. 
Schrader, ike Keilinaehriften und daa Alte Testament^, llorlin, 
1908, esp. p. 694®. ; M. Jastrow, Jr., Die Religion Bahyloniena 
und Asayriena, 2 vols., Qiessen, 1906-12, Aapecta of Religioxia 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Aaayria, New York, 1011. 

lv. ADAH AND Akamjban TJiniKS.—J. Wellhausen, Rente 
arairiachm fieidentuma'^, Berlin, 1897 ; S. I. Curtiss, Primi- 
tive Semitic Reiigiun To-day, London, 1002. 

V. U MB DEWS,— Tho standanl commentaries on tho books of 
the Pentateuch and the prophets (esp. Ezekiel); also G. F. 
Moore, art. 'Sacrifice,* In EBi, and B. G. Hlrsch, art. 'Sacri- 
fice,’ in JE (very useful for late Jewish belief and prai^tic-e). 
See also W. Nowack, Le/tr6i/cA der hebrdiachen Archdologie, 
Freiburg 1. B., 1894 ; R. Smend, Lehrbueh der altteatament- 
lichen Juiigionageachiehte, do. 1893; K. Marti, Geach. der 
iaraelitiaehen Religion, Strassburg, 1907 ; I. Benzinger, 
Helrrdiaehe Arehdologte, Frelbuw 1. B., 1894, * rewritten, 
Tiibingeu, 1907; S. A. Cook, 'The Slgniflcanco of the Ele- 
phantine Papyri for tho Hist, of Hebrew Religion,’ AJTh xix. 
[1016) 846; O. Schmitz. Die Opferanaehauung dee apdteren 
Judmtumt und die Opferauaaagm dec Neuen Teataments, 
Tubingen, 1010. „ ^ 

vl. Fti(ENIC/ANii AND CARTIIAOINIANS. ^ F. C. Movers, 
Unterauehungm uber die Religion und die Oottheiten der 
Phbnitier, Bonn, 1841; R. Dussaud, ‘Les Tarifs Hm rifldels 
carthaginois et leurs rapporta aveo le i^vitlque, R//A Ixix. 
(1914) 70 ; P. D. Chantepie do la Sauaaaye, Lehrbueh der 
R^igumageaMehtc'^, Freiburg I. B., 1897, 1. 287. 

1 See esp. p. 224 ff. * On which see W, U. iSmiLli*-', p. 418. 
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vU. SOUTHERN SRHJTSa (ABY88rNIAN^.^SQ latllfACtory 
Hteinturd; but, owing to their close connexion with the 
Yemenite Arabs, there was probably a close community of 
l>elie( and raligious practice between them. See L. J. Morld, 
Hilt, de VithwpU, Wris, 1904, ii. 

B. A. S. Macalistkb. 

SACRIFICE (Teutonic).— For our knowledge 
of the ancient Teuton religion we are almont 
entirely dependent on Icelandio sources, as in 
Iceland there was a great literary activity in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, when several promi- 
nent men collected whatever of ancient oral or 
written tradition had come down to their own 
time in poetry or prose. In other Teutonio conn 
tries we fma only occasional references to the 
religious rites of heathen times, though a great 
many names occur in hicandinavia, Germany, and 
England signifying religious oustoms and remind- 
ing of ancient rites. Often such names as Frey. 
Thor, Odin, Baldr, and a few others are prefixeu 
to mounds, hills, groves, springs, etc., indicating 
that those places formerly were dedicated to the 
divinities mentioned. In Sweden there is a great 
number of such places.* It is dillicuit, ho>vever, 
to decide whether a given rite or legend which is 
mentioned only in the Icelandic literature was 
really peculiar to that country alone or to the 
North generally, or whether it was once the 
common property of all Teutonic peoples.* In 
many caKes we shall have to leave this matter 
undecided or be satisfied with probabilities. Yot 
it is well understooil that long before those public 
religious festivals were instituted of which Snorra 
SturloHon, Saxo Grammaticus, Adam of Bremen, 
and others write there had Ixjen sacrifices oUerecl 
by the Teuton tribes to their gods, and that long 
before priests wore sot apart among the northern 
Teutons sacrifices were made by the people them- 
selves, cither for the sake of trie otl'erer alone or 
in a representative way for his family or tribe. 
Everybody felt himself in duty boun<l to some 
particular god or gods, and this duty was most 
roligiously observed. As the gods were many and 
of several kinds, so must those services, socnlices, 
and otl'eringH have been. Minor tilings such as 
fruit, bread, fowl, prepared foods, trinkets, and 
even money were oH'cred and brought to holy 
springs, bogs, lakes, and bills, where they were 
dedicated and turned over to the god of tlie place 
witli Hiicli formalities as were considere<l proper. 
One of these demanded scrupulous cleanliness®— a 
cleaiilineHs which in certain caseH required that the 
sacrilicer should approach the god in a nuked state. 

For how many generations and to what extent 
these individual oll’erings were earrioil on it may 
be difticult to dotenniiie, but all indications agree 
that some gods were sacrilicialJy worshipjied in 
Sweden at a very remote period. Montelius holds 
that Frey was worshippea there for at least two 
thousfinti years before the Cliristian era. 

Witli tiie advancing civilization arising from 
conditions of inore settled habits and of larger 
tribal and political nnil’Kiations, together, in some 
countries at least, with a more generally recognized 
order of sacred persons or priests, certain periods 
for public sacrincial festivals were deciilea upon 
and observed, at first by the vicinity mostly and 
then by the entire realm. Thus there were three 
yearly sacrificial festivals— in autumn, midwinter, 
and spring. These festivals assembled and unified 
the people and served to foster the idea of their 
mutual social union as of divine charaider. Par- 
ticipation in these sacrificial feasts and meals mode 
peace between the rival races.^ ^ 

Some of these feasts were in a special sense 
connected with the memory of the dead. This 

* Hylt4n-OavaIIIuB, H'tfnsnd ock Wirdama^ 1. 2 f, 

8 TTfir” xxvl. 688. 

a Herrmann, Nordiiehe Mythologif, p. 461. 

4 Vngl. Saga, 24. 


was the case with the midwinter festival— the 
greatest feast and family reunion of the Teutons— 
when the departed and disembodied spirits returned 
to their own, and, mingling^ with them, gave them 
cheer and encouragement, or profiered warning of 
impending danger. At this season the gods them- 
selves also showed special favours, helping in 
every way and keeping off the eyU spirits, so that 
entire peace and gw>dwlll might prevail. A 
general peace applying to the entire festival period 
was also declarea by the king himself, so that no 
wrong could be done then. Under the shield of 
this peace the sacrifices with the attendant 
banquet were prepared, deliberations were held, 
sentence was passed, and commerce conducted, for 
which reason thing, the old name of these con- 
ventions, stands for sacrifice, banouet, diet, assize, 
and fair.* Upon the general celebrations of these 
great festivals at Upsala was founded the right of 
the Svear, or Swedes, to give a sovereign to the 
whole realm, Tor the Upsala king was the guardian 
of the holy altar.* 

Frey, or Froe, was the northern god of fertility 
and peace. He was the patron god of Sweden and 
was worshimied as the god of plenty. According 
to Adam of Bremen, his worship was of the phallic 
order, and as such gave rise to very popular gather- 
ings and religious feasts ; as wc have already seen, 
Montelius considers that the worship of Frey was 
current in Sweden at least two thousand years 
before Christ. Saxo lias the following ; 

* Also Prey, the reg^eut of the Rods, took hie al>ode not far 
from Upsala, where no exchanged for a ghastly nud infainous 
sin-offering the old custom of prayer and sacrifice, which had 
been in use for so many ages and generations. For he paid to 
the gods abominable offerings by beginning to slaughter human 
viotiins.* • 

The Frey-period is contemporary with that of 
Odin in Swedfen, but there it begins much earlier. 
No doubt, human sacriUcea occurred also during 
the regime of Frey at Upsala. At a later period 
we know that human victims were sacrificed to 
the name of that god. Ibn Fadhlan, the Arabian 
geographer, reports in 921 that lie had been 
present at an immolation among Teuton varings 
on the Volga, when a young girl was sacrificed 
according to the funeral rite of Frey.^ Thus the 
same religious custtmis prevailed wherever the 
Teutons happened to live. It is also known that 
religious festivals similar to those at Upsala were 
held in other countries, but the Upsala ones 
}>ecamo better known, bein^ more fully described 
in Icelandic and northern literature. From most 
of these sources it is inferred that Odin established 
them. Indeed, it is said that, when taking pos- 
session of the land, he erected a tenqjle there and 
sacrificed after the manner of the Asas. To him 
people paid tribute, that he might bo propitious 
to them and give them good harvest. Snorra 
Sturlason says: 

Odin made laws for hla country, laws which formerly 
obtained among the Ateir. At the beginning of vdnter eacrf- 
flees ahould be made for a good year, In the midwinter for good 
crop, and in the spring mr victory in intended oainpargne. 
Tribute wan given to him '* for every nose ’* the country over, 
in order that ne should protect the people in times of war and 
grant to them a good year.' & 

In the Saaa of Ifakon the Oood we have the 
following full description of one of these religions 
festivals : 

It was an old ouitom that when there was to be saoriAoe all 
the })onder8 should come to the spot where the temple stood, 
and bring with them all that they required while the festival of 
the sAcriflee lasted. To this festival all the men brought ale with 
them. All kinds of oattle, as well as horses, were slaughtered, 
and all tho blood that came from them was called Afauf, and 

1 £. G. Oeijer, HUt. of the Swedei, tr. J. H. Turner, London 
[1846?], p. 81. 

8 Yngl. Saga, 24. * 1. Isa 

^Fr&hn, und anderar Arabw Beriehte itberdie 

Rimen Ulterer Zeit ; Thomsen, Rpuka Rikete gmndUiggning 
genum Skandinaveme, 
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ttie vbwels In which it wm oolleoted were called hlaut'VMwla. 
illaiU’VfimiU were mode, like epritiklin^ brushes, w'ilii which 
the whoie of the altars arid the touiple walls, both outside and 
Inside, were sprinkled. The people were also sprinkled with 
the blood, and the flesh was boiled into savoury meat for those 
present. The fire was In the middle of the flour of the temple, 
and over it hun(f the kettles. The full ifoblets were handed 
across the fire, and he who made the feast, and was chief, 
blessed all the full goblets, and the meat of the saorifloe. First 
Odin's goblet was emptied for victory and power to the king, 
and thereafter N jord’s and Freyja's goblets for peace and a go^ 
season. Then it was the custom of many to empty the Bragi- 
goblet, and then the guests emptied the goblet, called the 
*' romembranoe*goblet,” to the memory of departed friends.* 
After this dcHoription of the feast itself Snorra 
continues ; 


* Higurd, the earl, was an open-handeil man, who did what 
was very much culuhratod, for he ntatle a great saoriflco'fostival 
at Tllader, of which he ]>aid all the expetiHcN. Komiak 
Ogiuuiidson sings of it in his ballad of Sigurd : 

"Of cup or platter newi has none 
The gucHiH who seek the generous one, — 

Sigurd the Oeiierous, who mn trace 
Uis lineage from the giant race . . . 

He loves the gods,— his liberal hand 
Scatters his sword's gains o'er the land." *i 

Kollowiiij; chapters of this {17-19) are of 

special interest in regard to the Teutonic sacriitces, 
as they treat of the Frosta- thing, King Hakon’s 
sacrifice, and the sacrifice at More. 

Bloody sacritices were always made by the 
priests, or the chiefs who acted as priests, usually 
at the beginning and the close of tlio great public 
festivals. All the peo]>le of the realm, or as many 
as could be present, were in close attendance at 
the rite and were blessed. Expiatory 8acrifico.s 
were lield once in every nine years at tJpsala and 
at Lethra in Sealand, at which a great nuitil)er of 
animals and iiuman victims were offered.^ At the 
beginning of wars and other great uiidertakings, 
such as tiio election of kings and leaders for great 
battles, great and imposing sacrifices wore made. 

All animals were ollerod according to prescribe*! 
forms, wliich were well known to the people and 
because of which they all could understand and 
take part, ff occasion require*!, as in times of 
famine and great danger from eiiomics, human 
sacrifices were made, the victims ranging from 
innocent children up to the king himself, who was 
oflere*! liecaiiso his was the most precious life in 
the whole land and therefore a most valuable gift 
to bring the gods for reconciliation. Among the 
(loths, the Saxons, the Langobartls, and other 
Teutonic tribes it was also coiniiioti to present 
prisoners of war as sacrifices to the god who had 
given the vict*)ry. .lordanes tells us that in some 
(jases s*ich prisoners were immolate*! by the 
Ttiutons. In later writers we rea*l that such 
captives were hung t*i the branches of the trees in 
the sacred grove, and sometimes they were decapi- 
tated or slaughter**-*!, ‘ not for vengeance hut as a 
thank-offering.’ To inscribe the bloody eagle* 
on the bac.k of the conquered enemy was an 
inhuman mode of vengeance sometimes practised 
by the vikings, and may he (Muisidered as a sacri- 
ficial act, as it was done in tlio name an*i to the 
honour of the war-go*l.® 

Several authors hold that it was not uncommon 
to sacrifice a thrall or some other person whoso 
life could be taken without cause, when a great 
journey was to be undertaken or some decisive 
matter attended to. The offerer smeared his owm 
lK)dy wit h the blood of the victim and then con- 
sidered himself well protected. Other shocking 
crnelties were performed in the name of Teutonic 
religion, as when in a cortaiii year of poor harvest 
it was agreed that there would never more he a 
good year until a boy from one of the foremost 
families had been sacrificed to Odin.^ 

1 Ch. Ifl. ‘J Adam nreiii. Iv. 27. 

# Se« E. H. M^er, Oerm, Myth. p. ‘»0li ; alwo O. Storm, In 
iiforak Biatorisk Tidikrift, fi. -IJUi. 

< B^rv, Saga, fl, 


Capital punishments of sacramental nature were 
of common occurrence. They were made iu the 
first place as an expiation of sin and thou as a 
thank'Ofi'ering for tlie restored condition of favour 
with the divinity. Cowards and infamous people 
were sometimes sunk in some fen or liog—e.*/., 
in the great pool of Upsala.* According to Odin’s 
own command, traitors must be hanged.* In 
StarkaiVa Saga it is said that in times of divine 
wrath the han|^ing of the king would bring great 
reconciliation, if the victim was pierced through with 
a spear as a sacrifice to Odin. Common malefactors 
lia*l their backs broken, just as Tiior broke the 
neck of Greip and Gjalp. In old age men were 
sometimus thrust down from steep rooks, so os to 
bring them sooner to their god.* 

Thus with its decline the heathen religion 
became more and more cniel and savage. Indeed, 
it is said in the appendix of the old law of Gothland 
that Hliey then sacrificed to the heathen gods 
their sons and daughters and their cattle with 
meat and drink.* But this was in an ago ‘when 
men yet believed in groves ami mounds, in holy 
places and palings.*'^ It is probable that the 
unlielief as regards the old religion was a greater 
cause of the cruelties of the viking age than the 
lielief itself. Adam of Bremen writes that about 
that time a Christian traveller had related that he 
had seen seventy-two dead bodies of immolated 
men and animals lianging in the grove of the 
temple at Upsala, which shone with gold and had 
the images of Odin, Thor, and Frey set up in the 
interior. In German countries the Teuton religion 
had cease<l to exercise any ixiwor long before that 
time, while in other parts of Europe, as in the 
Baltic provinces, it may have had its devotees for 
yet a few generations. 

Litbraturx.— Poetie or Smmundar Sdda, crlt. ed. 8. 
Bugfre, Christiania, 1807, tr. Bonjamin Thorpe, London, 1800, 
literal tr. In Q. Vigfufwon and F. Y. Powell, CorpVH Poaticum 
Uoteale, 2 vole., Oxford, 188J ; Snorra Jidda, od. Copenhagen, 
1848-S7, partially tr. L. A. Blackwell, in Northern Antfgiiitiea, 
l<ondoii, 1847, tr. K, B. Anderson, The Younger Kdda, Cbic-ago, 
1880 ; Snorra Sturlaeon, Ueirnakringla, Eng. tr. Baumel 
Laing, in the Norrwna Library, 3 vola, London, 1844, also 
cd. K. B. AndersoD, New York, 1907 ; Saxo Grammaticus, 
Danish Hist., hke. i.-ix., tr. O. Elton, London, 1804; Tacitus, 
Germania ; The J'all of the Nibelungera (the NibelungenlUd), 
tr. W, N. Ix»tt8oin. I<ondoii, 1860, New York, 1901 ; Tordanes, 
de Or. Act. Get., e*!. 0. A. Gloss, Freiburg I. Br., 1882; E. H. 
Meyer, Votuspa, Berlin, 1889 (this work has a goml list of 
refurciioes to sources of literature and books of reference); 
W. Mannhardt, Der Dautnkuitue dor Germanen und 
ihrer Nachbarstdmme, Berlin, 1876 ; H. Pfannenschmid, 
Germanische Kmlfeste, Hanover, 1878 ; U. Jahn, Die deutschen 
Ojifergebrduche, Breslau, 1884 ; H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of 
Oikin, Ix>ndon, 1879 ; H. Gerlng, ' Die Edda,’ in K. MiilleuhofT, 
Deutsefut Alt&rtumakunde, vol.-v., Berlin, 1802; B. H. Meyer, 
Germanische Mythologie, do. 1891 ; P. Herrmann, Nordmhe 
Mytholoaie, Ijo\pz\g, lOO.*) ; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
The Helig^i of the Teutons, Eng. tr., Boston and Ix)ndoii, 
11102 ; S. Btig^e, Studier over tie nordiske Gude- og Ueltesagns 


ningar igermaniak Mythnltigi, i.-U., Btockiiolm, Eng. 

tr, of Vol. 1. by B. B. Anderson, TeuUmio Myihtdogy, liondou, 
1889, and in tho Norrosna Library, 3 vols., New York, 1906; 
G. O. Hyltdn-Cavallius, W (trend oeh Wirdama, 2 vols., 
Stockholm, 1803 ; H. Reuterdahl, iS^tMnsiba Kyrkana Historia, 
vol, i., Lund, 1838 : H. Petersen, Om Nordboemea Gudedyrketse 
og Gudetro i Uedenold, Copenhagen, 1876; H. Schtick, 
‘Svensk gudatro under hednatidon,' In Pinsk Tidskrift, 1H«9, 
, Studier i Nordiak Literatur- och fteligionahistoria, Stockholm, 
190S-04 ; C. P. TIele, Kompfndium der Religwnsgeschiehte^, 
tr, N. Sddcrbloni, Breslau, 1903; J. G. Frazer, GB^, 12 vols., 
London, 1907-16; E. Westermarck, Ml, do. 19O0-OH (osp. 
vol. I. for human sacriflee); C. M. Brh\\n, Jbn-Poztan'a und 
anderer Amber fterichte iiher die liusaen (Uterer Zeit, 
Petrogrod, lS‘2;i; C. Thomsen, Ryska Hikcta gnindldgmiing 

« enom Skamlinavenw, OoiMmhngen, 1882. (The retK>rt. of Fudh* 
111 Is, in its bearing on the brcy-rittial, given >n full in H 
Schuck, i8tu</>Vr i Nordisk Literatur- oeh ReligumHhistoria, pt. 
IL pp. 288-296.) S. G. YOUNOEKT. 


1 Adam Brem. Iv. 20. » Yngl. Saga, 0f. 

> Strabo, vil. 2-8 ; 8**e also art. Old Aos (Teutonic;. 
4 (leijer, Uist. of the Simies, ch. il, p. 32, 
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SACRIFICE (Human).— See Human Sacri 
FIOB. 

SACRILEGE.— Beo Tadu, Crimes and Pun- 
ishments (Primitive and Savage). 

SACRILEGE (Greek nnd Roman).— When the 
Greek term UpoffvXla and the Latin aacrilegium 
were used by lawyore of the claeuical periods, they 
implied, like the corresponding phrases in modern 
systems of law, the removal from sacred places of 
pniperty de<iicatcd to sacred uses. Sacrilege was 
a form of theft, distinguished from other forms 
only by the nature of the objects affected. But in 
the later forma of ancient law, and still more in 
popular usage, the idea of sacrilege was stretchecl 
far beyond these limits. There was a natural 
tendency to regard as cognate, and as deserving 
the same punishment, many otiior offences which 
could be viewe<l as outrages on the dignity of gods, 
or of beings raised afjove the ordinary human 
level, ospccially autocratic rulers and tlie spirits 
of the dead. 

I. Greek. — z. Temples. — In Athens the strict 
definition of the crime of sacrilege nia/le it consist 
in the robbery of movable property dedicated to a 
divinity from his temple and not from tlio sacred 
jirecincta outside it (Syrianns, ad Ilermog. iv. 
497, ed. C. Walz, Stuttgfirt, 1833). A crime 
against the protecting gods of the State was a 
crime against the State itself, and hence in all 
periods the conceptions of sacrilege and treason 
lay very near together, (hie and the same 
Athenian statute punished both these iniquities 
(Xenophon, //c//«nica, l. vii. 2*2). Ancient Greek 
writers treat ImjHi, along with murder, as the 
most heinous hreacdies of law (Plato, LawSt 854, 
and elsewhere; Antiplion, de lierodut emde^ 10). 
In Athens the capita) }>ena]ty was assigned te 
tho sacrilegious, and it was *ac(!ompanie<l by a 
confiscation of property and a prohibition against 
the burial of the oUciuler in Attic ground. But 
execution was not a speiiial mark of reprobation, 
since it was allotted to smaller crimes, when 
regarded os directed against the nation, tlie pro- 
cedure lieing that called ypa<p^. Even the common 
Lliief could he so trcal-tMl, and esjiecially the 
stealer of clothes, tho cutpurse, the burglar, and 
the kulna))per (Xen. Memorahiliay I. ii. 62). And 
in all these cases the amount of the property in- 
volved w’as immaterial ( Isocrates, c. LocMtemt 6). 
Such was the theory of the Athenian law ; in 
practice it was not always carried out with .strict 
severity. Stealing from tho precincts of a temple 
or upprf>priating money holongiiig to the temple 
was often dealt with as ordinary theft. Apparently 
there was a form of charge for ‘appropriating 
sacred property * (kXow^ leputy xPVM’druy)^ wnich led 
to loss stringent procedure than was assigned for 
sacrilege. In many ilirectioris we find extensions 
of the idea of lepoavXia. Demosthenes (c. Tiwo- 
eratem^ 120) qiialilics as sacrilege the withholding 
of titlies duo to a temple. In Greek inscriptions 
the endeavour to protect property given over to 
sac^red uses is carried furtiier. At lasos an in- 
scribed c‘oluinii set forth the rights of certain 
priests, and any one who made away with the 
pillar or even d’liniaged the insijription was to he 
treated as Up6(r v\oi (W. Ditteiiberger, Sylloge 
Inacriptionum Greccarumj Leipzig, 1898-1901, no. 
002). At Teos in Asia Minor tiiere was a benefac- 
tion for tlie education of boys and girls, and he 
who embezzled the funds was to sufl'er the penal- 
ties inflicted by t he laws on the sacrilegious. Tlie 
offender was also to he held accursed, like the 
oflender against early Koiiian laws on whom the 
doom was pronounced, * Sacer esto ’ {ih. no. 613). 
At Dymo in the Pciopoimese stealing sacred 


treasure and coining it entailed death (t5. no. 613). 
In the island of Byros offences against the festival 
of Deineter were sacrilegious (ib. no. 680). 

There was in Athens a form of proseention for 
daipeia (‘impiety’), which to some extent over- 
lapped that for UpoffvXla, but it included a much 
wiaer range of crimes against the dignity of beings 
and possessions under divine protection. Polybius 
(xxxvii. 1 ) describes this impiety as directed against 
gods, parents, and the dead. The mutilation of the 
Hermie in Athens, which occurred about the time 
when the expedition against Sicily started in 415 
n.c., is a famous example of this class of wrong, 
which included contempt for the gods of the city, 
violation of the mysteries of Eleusis, and similar 
errors. To injure sacred olives in Attic4i, entaileil 
banishment and confiscation. 

2 . Asylum. — A very important kind of impiety 
recognized all over Hellas, and specially character- 
istic of the Hellenic peoples as opposed to those of 
Italy and the barbaric West generally, was the 
violation of the right of asylum. To drag away 
suppliants who had committed themselves to the 
protection of an altar or the precincts of a temple 
was an enormity. In wars between Greeks a 
shrine was deemed inviolable (AtreXov) (Thucydides, 
iv. 97). In general persons who had been con- 
demned by a regular court or had undergone 
deprivation of civic privilege {drifxla) had no right 
to the protection of the god. The Spartans, how- 
ever, hold even these to immune it they sought 
asylum (Polybius, iv. 35). There is a complaint in 
the Ion of Euripides that the inviolable sanctuary 
protects the uniust and the just alike (line 1315). 
The Hellenic tfieory that all sacred places should 
afford a refuge to suppliants was of course often 
rudely broken through in practice. For such 
impiety there was ordinarily no siutular penalty. 
The divine being was left to avenge these wrongs, 
which he oftentimes did through human instru- 
ments. A curse would lie U]>on the offender and 
Ills progeny. Great families could be made 
suffer politically for the sins of their ancestry. 

Mot^acles, the head of the great Athenian family of the 
AlcmaKinidio, in OlSi n.c. treacherously slew Cylon, wiio hod 
attempted to make himself despot in Athens, and his fullowura, 
whcti they had shielded themselves in the temple of Athene on 
the Aoropolis, and hod surrendered on a uromisc that their 
lives should bo spared. The religious blight that lay on the 
house was repeatedly exploited for political purposes in the 
two centuries that foliowtsl. At the lieginiiing of ithe Pelo- 
ponnesian war Hparta demanded that the Ahniiieonidas should 
he expelled from Attica. This was a blow aime<l at Pericles, 
who was an Alcimeonid on his mother’s side. He parried the 
attai^k by calling attention to the impious stain (ayo«) that 
rested on Bparta fur having torn away Helots frum tho very 
soerred sancituary of Poseidon at Cape Tmnanis. Tho Spartans 
themselves believed that the great earthquakes at Smrta in 
4C4 R.o. came as a punishment inflicted by Poseidon iilu 
the * earthshaking' god. 

SomotimeB it Bcoins to have been thought that 
the divine vengoance might be escaped if the 
refugee were dune to death without Hhedding of 
blood. 

Thus the Spartan king Pausanlaa, who had commanded 
against the Persians, was wiUlod in at the temple of Athene 
Chalkioikos, and perished of hunger. 

Sonietinies a euppliarit was forced to surrender 
by the application of fire. On the other hand, 
there ore not wanting remarkable examples of the 
protection atibrded by the holy precincts. 

In 44G B.a. another king of Sparta, Plelstoanax, fell under 
suspicion of having been in collusion with the enemy, and was 
condemned to pay a heavy ftne. He took shelter in the ■a(.‘re<l 
enclosure (t«m«vo«) which surrounded the temple of Zeus 
Lykaios at Megalopolis, and there lived for nineteen years 
(Thuc. V. 16). His son Pausanios hod a similar fate. Being 
convicted of treason, he fled to the shrine of Athene Alea at 
Tegea and lived out his life in her domain. 

The right of sanctuary accorded in lands to 
which Hdlenic culture extended was important to 
slaves, and was one of many influences which 
rendered slavery on the Eastern side of the ancient 
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world lesa grievous than on the Western. In 
Athens the temple of Theseus was a notable 
refuge, and in Laconia that of Poseidon at Cape 
TflBnarus, The tricky slave who, after commit- 
ting some misdeed, seated himself on an altar and 
jeered at his owner was a common fi^re in the 
later Greek comedy. The scene is to be found on 
a number of ancient works of art, and has been 
transferred by Plautus from Greek originals to his 
Hudena and Moatellaria, Sometimes the priest of 
a shrine would arbitrate between the slave and 
his master ; of this we have an illustration in an 
inscription from the temple of Apollo Karneios at 
Andaniain Messenia (Dittenberger, no. 653, line 
81 tr.). Athenian law permitted a slave who had 
taken sanctuary owing to cruel treatment to de- 
mand that he should be sold to another master. 

As time went on, this right of asylum, having 
been widely extended in barbarian regions whicu 
fell under Hellenic influence, naturmly became 
less eil'ective, and conceptions of the inviolability 
of sacred places became confused. In Attica, so 
far as the free citizens were concerned, the 
privilege of sanctuary seems to have died out, 
because a burgess who had been condemned in a 
court was held to have no right of access to sacred 
places. The Acropolis of Athens, which had 
sheltered Cylon, protected no conspirators in the 
later time. Among Greeks generally the degree 
of respect in which consecrated buildings and 
ground were hold varied greatly. Sometimes the 
sanctity of a consecrated spot was recognized only 
by the inhabitants of the country in which it was 
situated. In other instances there was wider, and 
only in a few universal, recognition. In the cose 
of fugitives from foreign countries extradition was 
to some extent practised. The evidence of coins 
and inscriptions, as well as literature, shows that 
a very great numl)er of towns in Asia Minor 
claimed inviolability, not only for their temples 
with the precincts, but for a wider area and some- 
times for the whole tomtory of the city. Naturally 
tiiere was a great desire to obtain from dynasts 
and free communities a formal acquiescence in j 
those claims. Alexander and his successors often : 
resi)onded to api>eals in such matters. Sometimes 
ancient privilege was <Ietinitely enlarged. Mith- 
ridates increased the extent of the holy enclosure 
of Artemis at Ephesus. The Romans followed 
the earlier precedents. L. Scipio bestow'cd like 
favour oil Magnesia after his victory there; and 
Sulla, .Julius (Jiesar, Mark Antony, Augustus, and 
otlier Romans took similar action in a number of 
cases. Inscriptions record extraordinary activity 
on the part of coiiimonAvealtlis desirous of obtain- 
ing admission of the sanctity of their temples and 
the land round them ; e,^,^ we have a remarkable 
list of towns which contirmed the inviolability of 
the temple of Hecate at Stratonice (Dittenberger, 
Orientia Grcacm Inacr,, Leipzig, 1903-06, no. 441). 
A record of places entitled U> be regarded as in- 
violable seems to have been kept at Delphi {ib, no. 
228). Often the compact hod only a political 
value, and the title * inviolate * {A(rv\os) was a mere 
compliment. So — to take one example from many 
— the Aj)tolians contracted to treat as holy the 
temple of Athene Nikephoros at Porgamon, as a 
mark of respect for the king. Agreements of the 
sort frequently have reference to the establish- 
ment of games and festivals connected with temples. 
It was an attraction to visitors to know that the 
sanctity of the territory to which they were to 
travel was generally admitted. 

Such compliments were often purely personal — 
t.e., the inviolability was conferred on individuals 
as a distinction. We have a very long series of 
inscriptions of this kind, many of them interesting. 
That great and wide-spread gild, the company of 


Dionysiao artists, passeil for inviolable throughont 
the Greek world. 

The Greek right of asylum, as claimed by 
temples in Asia Minor, became a trouble to tlio 
Roman government. At the sanctuaries were 
wont to as.sembJe throngs of insolvent debtors, 
oriminals of all sorts, slaves, and every class of 
refugee. The injury to local administration came 
to be so serious that in the reign of Tiberius a 
great inquisition was held into the privileges which 
were asserted. As Tacitus drily remarked, a god 
would shield the scoundrolisms of mankind as 
though they belonged to his own ritual {Ann, iii. 
60). The senate grew weary of the innumerable 
claims and authorized the consuls to deal with 
them, referring to the body only doubtful cases. 
The list of aayla was obviously cut down with 
severity. See art. Asylum. 

3. Tombs. — There is little information concern- 
ing protection for the sanctity of tombs in the ago 
of Greek independence. But the sepulchral monu- 
ment was very commonly regarded as a kind of 
shrine. The * tomb- breaker ’ {Tvfi0ii)pvxos) was 
punished as impious by public indictment under 
Athenian law, and generally in the Greek States. 
By ^rmission of authority pecuniary penalties 
for violation were also created, and sometimes set 
forth on tombs, recoverable in court by any common 
prosecutor. The crime of injuring sepulchres was 
sometimes hrouglit under the head of sacrilege 
{UpoffvXla) and sometimes under that of impiety 
(dfl’^/Seta). (See Mommsen, Horn. Strafrecht, p. 821, 
n. 2.) 

If. Roman. — In some important respects 
sacrilege and impiety were treated ditlerently on 
the Eastern and tlie Western sides of tiie ancient 
world. 

I. Temples.—In the Roman law of the republican 
and early imperial times aacrihgium was delined 
as robbery of movable obiects dedicated to a 
divinity in his own house (Uicero, de Leg. ii. 22). 
Thwretically tiiis oftbnee could be committed only 
against Roman civic gods, for each common wealth 
would punish crimes coniinitted against its special 
divinities. The extension of protection to non- 
Roman shrines by the Roman government was a 
matter of favour. But the public mind at Rome 
was early shocked by outrages upon temples 
committed by Romans in allied and even in hostile 
States. 

Thus Fulvius Flacnus, who pillaged tho temple of Juno at the 
Lacinian promontory soon afhT Uie Hannihalic war, and 
PIuininiuH, the violator of temples In 8. Italy during the war. 
and F\ilviuH Nobilior, who plundered Aiubracia a idtle later, 
were reprobated by opinion, and expiation was in siieh tuises 
sonietiines mode by tho government. 

The robbery by Q. Sorvilius Cropio and his 
accomplices in 104 ii.c. of tho gold deposited in the 
temple of Apollo in Tolosa was punished by a Roman 
court as an oflence against the Roman treasury, 
into which booty taken from an enemy ought to 
bo paid. But the public belief was that the god 
sent to a miserable death all who had stained their 
hands by the outrage (Aul. Goll. III. ix. 7). In 
tho late Republic tlie feeling of Roman oflicials 
about such matters had become gravely oorrupte<]. 
Hut tlie popular estimate remained the same. In 
the strict interpretation of the Roman lawyers a 
man was not sacrilegious unless he stole from the 
holy place something wliicJi had been so dedicated 
a.H to uecome the actual property of the gotl. Kor 
full sanctity dedication by public authority was 
necessary. In doubtful cases the pontiJU'cs decided. 
Cicero indeed declared that what was entrusted to 
the god’s keeping was in the same cose {dc Leg. ii. 
22). This was a very important matter, since the 
temples served often tlie jmrposo of tlie modern 
banKs, and tho oflicials made money for tlie 
divinity by lending the capital deposited with 
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them. The question Beeuis to liavo been in dispute 
until it was authoritatively decided by the emperor 
Severos that robbery of this kind was not sacrilege, 
but theft {Digest, xlviii. 13. 6. 5). In some respects 
the privileges of a temple depended on 'what wn-s 
called the lex templi^ Avhich was laid down for the 
regulation of all matters connected with it. The 
law of the temple of Diana on the Avon tine hill 
in Rome seems often to have served as a model. 
(See H. Dessau, Inscrlptiones Latinm, Berlin, 
1802-1906, nos. 112 and 4907.) 

It seems clear that the law drew a distinction 
between dedicated objects and money belonging to 
a temple. Theft of this pecunia sacra was classed as 
peculaiusy i.e. appropriation of moneys belonging 
to the State. There was a single statute {lex lulift) 
dealing with the two ollbncea of peculate and 
s(U]rUegium {Digest, xlviii. 13). The distinction 
l)etwcen sacred and national property was often not 
drawn (cf. OIL i. 186, 6 : ‘ aut sacrum ant poubli- 
<?om ’). 

Instances are not wanting of an appropriation 
of sacred treasures by the government in times of 
crisis. Thus, e.g.^ Sulla in 82 ij.C. melted down 
the gold and silver possossioTiH of the temples in 
order to provide pay for his soldiers (Val. Max. 
VII. vi. 4). 

The Roman tradition was that in very early 
days the secular punishment of sacrilege was death. 
In the liistorio age it was pecuniary until a lex 
lulia passed either by Cmsar or by Augustus 
added the penalty of o.\ilo. In the imperial period 
the personal sufleriiig that might he inflicted was 
more severe. In the reign of tlie emperor Tiberius 
the. form of exile called deportatio was introduced 
(Quintilian, ni. x. 1). In accordance with the 
general custom which was established by tho end 
of the 2nd cent. A.o., lighter (diastisement was 
imposed on the riguily deiined class of the * more 
honourable* {honvMionis) than on tho others, the 
‘ more humhle ’ (humiliores). Ulpian (early in the 
3rd cent.) stated tliat in his time many had been 
condemned to the arena, to perish hy the wild 
beasts, or to ])0 burned alive or crucined {Digest. 
xlviii. 13. 4. 2). 'riieft from shrines privately 
consocratcil was regarded as * morc^ tlian theft 
{furtiwi) jind less than sacrilege’ {ib. xlviii. 13. 
9. 1). 

Corresponding to the form of prosecution for 
do-^/jeta in Attic law, there was an indictment for 
injuring religion {crimen Imsm rcligionis) in Rome, 
and tho line Iwtween this and sacrilege tended to 
he loosely drawn. The tendency was stimulated 
by the partial divini/.ation of the living emperor ; 
and this cause also helped to confuse the distinc- 
tion lietween treason {maiestas) and sacrilege and 
the contempt of religion. Tacitus {Anri, iii. 24) 
blames Augustus for inllicting death or exile on 
the paramours of his daughter lulia and her 
daughter lulia. Ho qnaliHed their fault * by tho 
serious title of injured religious usage {Imsarum 
religionwn) and treason {violatm nuiiest((tis).' 
This is an early example of tho elasticity of tho 
criminal law in all matters that could he described 
by any stretch as affecting the sacred person of tho 
emperor. Uljiian, early in the 3nl cent., described 
treason as onasi saeruegium. His lawyer’s con- 
science would hardly allow him to identify com- 
pletely tho two offences. But |H)pular usage had 
already obliterated the distinction. Tertullian 
spoke of the Cliristians lieing charged with sneri’ 
legiurn {Apol. 2). The Acta of tho martyrdom of 
Symphorianus (A.i>. 179) indicate him as guilty of 
maiestntis sacHlegium’-a. ourions exprossion (T. 
Riiinart, Acta pnmorum nmrtyrum, raris, 1689, 
p. 129). The refusal to take an oath by tho genius 
of the emperor was suflicient ground for the indict- 
nient (Tert. Apol. .32). The emperor Constans ll. 


treated coining as saorilegious, and the definition 
was extended even to less serious ciimes. A great 
variety of infringements of imperial edicts could 
he so treated. In this connexion it may be noted 
that even after the acceptance of Christianity the 
rulers and all that appertained to them retained 
in official language the quality of ‘ sacred * and 
‘divine.* 

After the time of Constantine very many offences 
against Christianity and the orthodox beliefs and 
the property and privileges of the Church and 
clergy were regarded in tho light of sacrilege. An 
imperial edict of the year 380 stamps as sacri- 
legious ‘ those who either by ignorance confuse 
religious law or by carelessnesR outrage it and 
scorn it* (CW. Justin, ix. 29. 1). This appears to 
have been at first directed against bishops on the 
eastern side of the empire who were lukewarm in 
repressing heresy. 

2 , Tombs. — In tho view of the Romans, which 
spread throughout the West, a tomb was a shrine 
dedicated to the spirit of the doml. Inscriptions 
not uncommonW present tho two denotations as 
alternatives. The emperor Gordian, in the 3rd 
cent., treated the violation of a place of burial as 
crimen Iwsce religionis {Co^. ix. 19. 1); and Julian, 
with some exaggeratien, declared that the ‘ an- 
cestors * of tho Romans had looked upon the crime 
as sacrilegiuin. He assimilated the penalties of 
the two offences {ih. ix. 19. 4). In i>opiilur usage 
this view hail long been adopted {VI L vi. 10120). 
For a long time, however, wrongs done to monu- 
ments and places of sepulture hud been vindicated 
by pecuniary damages, which parties legally inter- 
ested could recover by tho aid of tlie prastor 
nrbanus. Only gradually did sepnlrri violatio 
come to be regarded as in the full sense a public 
crime. In inniimorahle extant inscriptions from 
tombs of the imperial age nicntion is made of 
nartioular sums of money which an offender may 
l>e compelled to pay. It appears that in Rome the 
authority of the puntifices was require*! t<» render 
tho penalty elfoctive,' while, outside, permission 
was required from the municij)al authorities. At 
first the fines, which might lie sued for by any 
prosecutor, went in Rome into tho coffers of the 
puntifices and Vestal Virgins, and elsewhere into 
the municipal treasuries. Condemnation in such 
a case, though not regarded as strictly criminal, 
carried with it the disabilities which were connoted 
by the (eriu infamia. It seems probable that 
general statutes prescribed maxima which might 
lie exacted. These maxima were not the same in 
all the quarters of the empire. 

Aliout the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. the 
crime of desecrating tombs liad evidently become 
very prevalent, and fresh means were sought of 
protecting them from attack. The custom was 
introduced of devoting part of the fines to the 
senatorial treasury {cerarmm) or the imperial 
exchequer {fiseus), which before long became the 
sole public treasury. Sometimes a snare remained 
for the local municipal exchequer (Mommsen, 
pp. 812-815, with notes). The destruction of 
tombs to provide material for new buildings 
became, in spite of those fines, increasingly 
common, and Christianity even stimulated the 
process. Criminal punishment, which in the age 
of Coesar had been possible only where violence 
had been used (under the lex lulia de vi privata), 
w'as extended to all instances of the offence, and 
the punishments became more and more severe. 
The methods of protection afforded to .sepulchres 
by fines became common in Italy and all over tho 
eastern side of the empire, in tlie Greecized lands 
of the Bast, but did not spread generally over the 
West. 

3. Asylum.— The right of asylum attached to 
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temples, wliich was of immemorial antiquity 
among the (xreeks, was not an iiidigenouH Roman 
or Italic institution. It finds a place in the fable 
of the foundation of Rome by Romulus ; but that 
is only an example of Greek imagination playing 
on the darkness of pre-historic times; and no 
Latin Uirm could be discovered which was the 
equivalent of 4<n/Xov. In the desire to support the 
ancient tale, scholars have ransackeil the records of 
Roman religion to find a divinity whose shrine 
might conceivably have possessed the right of 
sanctuary, but in vain. When Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (iv. 20) spoke of the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine as sacred and inviolable, he 
perhaps had a haxy recollection of its long con- 
nexion with the plebeian tribunes, whose persons 
were sacrosanct. Only when Julius Caesar was 
deified a temple was founded which was possessed 
of the privilege of asylum (Dio Cass, xdvii. 19). 
As the persons of the erni>erorH were in a way 
above human level, the custom grow of taking 
refuge at an imperial statue. It &*came a public 
nuisance and cause4l trouble to the senate (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 36, 60, iv. 67 ; Suet. Ti/). 63). Soldiers in 
the camp sought protection from the imperial 
effigy in the camp shrine (Tac. Ann. xii. 17). 
Slaves who lied to the temples of the gods and the 
statues of the emperors had to he restrained. 
Often they were warned oft* by Inscriptions. But 
Antoninus Pina laid down that, if it were found 
that their masters had treated them intolerably, 
they might claim, os they could under old Attic 
law, to he sold to other masters (Gains, i, 53). 

Litkratukk.— I nformation is to be found on these matters in 
works on Greek and Uoiiian antiquities, of which the follow- 
ing may be mentioned : H. E. Meier and G. F. Sebbrnann, 
Der aftinche PruoeHs'i, 2 voU., Berlin, 188S-87 ; C. F. Hermann, 
Lehrbiich der gri-echmhen AntiquMUnt 8 vols., Heldell>erg, 
1841 62; Pauly-Wissowa, esp. t.vv. ‘Asvlon* and *Uiero- 
sullas Graphs (L€po<ruAi!as ypa<^-q) * ; Daremoerg.SagUo, it.w. 
‘Asvlinn,’ ‘ Uierosulla,' and * Saf.rileK|u*n ' (where references 
will bo fonn<l to special monographs) ; T. Mommsen. HUmi9ehe$ 
Stra/fecht, Lei))zig, 1809 (which Includes much information 
about later Greek usage). J. S. RkHJ. 

SADDHARMA.PUlJpARlKA.~See Lotus 
OF liiK TiiuK Law. 

SADDUCEES.—Ar usually understood, ‘Sad- 
ducees * is the name of a party which was engaged 
in controversy and conflict with the Pharisees 
down to tlie destruction of Jorus.alem and the 
Temple in A.D. 70 and even later. Did this party 
stand for positions distinctively and genuinely 
religious? Did it represent the old conservative 
scribisni, whicJi had within it a largo priestly 
element? Or was it primarily polit.i«!al in char- 
acter ? These questions have been raised by recent 
criticism, and it is neces.sjiry at the outset to face 
the issuejs opened up by them. 

I. The Sadducees primarily an ecclesiastical 
party. - G. Jldlsclier, in an iinportatib monograph,^ 
has argued that the Sadducees are to be regarded 
nob as an organized party, with definite and 
positive beliefs, but as ‘the lax, the scoll'ers who 
make merry over the strict religious practice of 
the pious, as the infidels and godless.^ They re- 
presented a tendency which favoured Grieco- 
lioman culture and enlightenment, and which was 
inftuential among the rich and high-class Jews, 
especially those who had relations with the Roman 
government. The attitude of the Sadducees to- 
wards religious questions was purely negative, 
being fundamentally determined by jiolitical and 
cultural considoratioiis. They were not recruited, 
as is commonly 8up{K)se<l, from the priestly nobility 
of Jerusalem, but included the rich men;haiit.H, 
officials, and others. The Sadducees were thus 
not a religious party at all, but simply a body of 
1 Der SadiiHziiimuKt Ii(»ipr.lg, WOd. 


people loosely bound together by a common interest 
to maintain the existing rtUjtmc. The name is 
explained as meaning ‘Zadokites,*^ and was given 
to them by their opponents, the Pharisees, who 
borrowed it from an earlier age, the period of 
Antio<thu8 Kpiphanea. when the descendants of 
Zodok, who then filled the high-priestly office, 
identified themselves with Hellenism in its most 
dangerous forms. It could thus, according to 
Httlscher, he used appropriately at a later time to 
brand with ignominy similar tendencies which 
would appear to the Pharisees to be godless and 
unpatriotic. 

This theory seems to have been suggested hy 
the later unhistorical use of the term ‘ Sadducee’as 
an equivalent of ‘ free-thinker ’ or * Knieurean.’ In 
the later Kahbinieal literature ‘Sad ducee’ is often 
used in this loose way. But in the earlier sources, 
Jose]>hiis and the NT, Saddueeeism appears to be 
combined with certain definite religious positions 
of a conservative kind. And this is, no doubt, 
historifial. 

It may be assumed, then, that the Sadducees 
represented the old priestly party of which the 
earlier SSplierim were largely composed ; that 
they inherited the cautious and conservative 
orthodoxy of which the book of Ecclesiasticus is 
probably an excellent expression ; and that the 
division between the two elements which became 
the opposed parties of Sadducees and Pharisees did 
not occur till the Maccabtean period. 

2. Name and antecedent.— The liest explanation 
of the name is that already assumed awve and 
first proposed by A. Geiger, viz. that ‘ Sadducees * 
(Gr. ^addovKoiot) means ‘ Zadokitos ’ ; and the 
Ileb. 'pns (point an adjective meaning an 

adherent of the priy The ‘ sons of Zadok ’ were 
the members of the priestly family who traced 
their descent back to Zadok, head of the priesthood 
in the days of David and Solomon (cf. I K 1** 2“). 
They were singled out hy Ezekiel (44'*^'^*) as worthy 
to be entrusted with supreme authority in the 
Temple ; and in fact members of this family formed 
the Temple-hierarchy down to the time of Ben 
Sira, who, in the psalm piosorved In the Hebrew 
text of Sir 6H" — if it be genuine, as it almost 
certainly is — gives thanks to ‘Him that choosoth 
the sons of Zadok to be priests.’ At a later time 
the ‘sons of Zadok’ (i. 6. the priestly aristocracy) 
succumbed to the seductive inllueiice of Hollenism 
(especially in the time of the Seleucidie). It is 
possible that at this period the name ‘Sadducee’ 
was coined by the ‘ pious’ (the Hastdim) as a term 
of reproacli for those who followed the degenerate 
priestly aristocracy, and that, when these (reused 
to hold the office of high-priest, which was usurped 
hy the Hasmomean princes, the j)arty name was 
retained for the adherents of the old high-priestly 
families among the priests. On the other hand, 
it is not certain that the dcsign.ation ‘Zadokito’ 
('pi'n^) was actually given by opjwnents in the first 
place. It may well have been the title assumed 
by the conservative element in the priesthood who, 
alter the disappearance of the old Zadokite high- 

S riests, may have wished, under the altered (ron- 
i lions that grew up in the ‘2nd (rent. B.C., to ])er 
petuate the traditions of an earlier time. It i.s 
clear, as wo shall see, that the Saddiiciean party 
did stand for an older religious tnulition and 
practice ; and the most rcasonuhle hypotliesis is 
that it consisted essentially of the priestly party 
which upheld conservative priestly traditions. 
The later high-priests were no doubt, as a ruh*. 
adherents of this party. It is unfortunate that we 
have no statement of the Sadducanin position from 
I /.«. pSny '4?. 

A philolojfiral ohjectlon has been urjffd on the jrotina of 
the double 1 (6) ; but this may )>e explained oh compensatory. 
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themselves, ^ unless the * Zaclokito * work dis- 
covered and. published by S. Schochter represents, 
as is possible, the views of a section of this party. 
The result is that their reli^dous positions have 
been placed before us only by opiionents. ^ No 
doubt the Sadducees appeared to their Pharisaic 
opponents often to take up positions inimical to 
the ‘truth.’ It is easy to understand how, in the 
bitteniess engendered by conHict, the very name 
of ‘Sadducee^ came to bo identified, in Pharisaic 
oiroles, with ‘ infidel.’ R. Loszyiisky,* who accepts 
the connexion of the name ‘ Sadducees* with ‘ the 
sons of Zodok,’ finds also a cardinal difi'erence of 
principle between them and their Pharisaic op- 
ponents on the question of the Messianic hope. 
Whereas the latter hold fast to the old popular 
expectation of a Davidic Messiah, the Sadducees, 
he contends, maintained that the kingship was 
vested in the priestly Hue. For them the Penta- 
teuch was decisive on this point. True, the 
Pharisees could appeal to (in 49*® (‘The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff 
from lietweeii liis feet ’) ; but other passages could 
bo cited from the Torah which could bo held to 
override the Messianic interpretation of this 
piissage. Had nut Aaron and his tribe been 
specially chosen by God, and had not God concluded 
an eternal covenant with Pbiiiehas ? But the 
strongest proof- text was found in Ex 19* ‘ And 

J fe shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an 
loly nation.’ It might he inferred from this 
declaration that the priests were also destined to 
possess the kingdom, and not a family of the tribe 
of Judah. That a controversy was in fact focused 
on this text is a not improhahle inference from the 
phenomena of tlie ancient versions, where particular 
pains seem to have 1>eeii taken to exclude the 
possibility of such an interpretation as the assumed 
Sadduca^an one. Thus the Palestinian Targum 
renders the verse ; ‘ And before Me you shall he 
crowned kings, and samdilied priests, and a holy 
people.’* There was also the precedent of the 
priest-king Melchizedek (Gn to which the 

Hasmonman priest- kings undoubtetlly appealed 
when they assumed the title of ‘ priest of Goa most 
High,’* and which was cited also by the writer of 
Ps 110*, which many scholars think was originally 
written in honour of Simon Maccabmus. The 
ascription of this Psalm to ‘David’ is doubtless 
due to Pharisaic influence. Leszynsky thinks that 
Pss 89 and 132 are Pharisaic protests against this 
Sadducsean doctrine. It is easy to see how the 
assumption of the priestly and regal dignity in 
one person by the Maccahican princes, who them- 
selves belonged to one of the most di.stingiiished 
priestly families, would appeal to those who held 
the view iust referred to, while it would excite 
the bitter hostility of the Pharisees, as in fact it 
did. Doubtless it was due to this hostility tliat 
l)oth John Hyreauus and Alexander Jannmus found 
it expedient to recommend an arrangement of the 
succession which would separate the two oilices.* 
The name ‘Melchizedek,’ which may lie inter- 
preted to mean ‘ true king,’ would also sug- 
gest a significant reference to ‘Sadducee.’ Its 
latter element ‘ zedek ’ is strikingly suggestive of 
* Zadok,’ and it almost inevitably brings to mind 
the idea that Melchizedek is really equivalent to 
‘Zadok-king,’ or ‘Saddueaean-king.^ For the 
history of the division between the two parties see 
art. Pharisees, §§ i, 3. 

3. Doctrinal beliefs and prindples.— The Rab- 

1 No doubt Sirach represents the older orthodoxy inherited by 
the Sedduoees ; but the Sodducieau party is later, 
s Die Sadduzder, Rerlln, 1012, p. 06 fl. 

S See R. H. OharleH, Th« Book qf JuMleea, Txindon. 1002, p. 
116, for a full list of the passages, and add 2 Mac 2*?. 

4 Jos. Ant, zvi. Vi. 2. 

4 Of. Jos. Ant, xiii. xl. 1, XV. 6. 


binical literature contains many references to 
points of controversy between the Sadducees and 
Pharisees, which it will be impossible to enumerate 
fully and discuss here. It will suffice to point out 
and endeavour to estimate the significance of the 
fundamental points of difference. 

When Josephus depicts the Sadducees as repre- 
senting nobility, power, and wealth, and as en- 
grossed in political afiairs and interests,^ all that 
this need mean is that the high-priest and his 
entourage were members of the Sadduotean party. 
It need not mean that the ideals of this party were 
purely worldly and political. Nor because a high- 
priest was a S^ducee does it follow that he was 
necessarily destitute of religious convictions. The 
numerous points of oontroversy between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees all proceed from radical 
divergence of principles.* 

The most important of these was the position 
taken up with regard to the written Law (the 
Pentateuch). Botn parties assigned supremacy 
to the Law. But, wliereas the Pharisees supple- 
mented the written Law by the oral tradition, and 
placed this on an equality with the Mosaic Tdr&h, 
the Sadducees refused to accept any ordinance as 
having Scriptural authority unless it was hosed 
directly upon the written T6rfth. They also 
claimed, os priests, on the authority of Dt 17*®^*, 
the legal power to decree and revoke ordinances 
from time to time of a temporary character. This 
position has been well stated by J. Z. Lauterbach : * 

‘ Coniidering themselves as Interpreters of the Law, like 
their fathers, they could see no reuHon for departing from the 
rules and methods, or losing tiie ])rlvi1eges of their fathers. 
Like their fathers, they held tluil ttiere was only one law of 
absolute authority, and this was the liUW of Moses as contained 
in the Pentuteunri, which the people of the time of Kssra had 
sworn to keep and obey. . . . The priestly group and tiieir 
followers, who formed the Sadducean party, did not . . . differ 
at all from the former priestly teachers, their ancestors, the 
Soferim, in their attitude towards the Law. They otMtepted 
and followed, strictly, the simple, sound interpretations of the 
Soferim, based upon the plain sense of the words of tlie (.aw. 
They rightly assumed that, as a ccxle of laws, the Torah is clear, 
distinct, and unambiguous In expression, that every command- 
ment or law is stated in plain and simiile words, easily under- 
stood by men for whom the laws and coiumandinents are 
intended. . . . The Sadducees held that " the Torah speaks in 
human language," a principle which was retained long after 
even among the Pharisees by the re}>rescntative8 of the older 
Halakah, which has many points in common with the toachingM 
of the Sadducees. . . . They would not devise ingenious 
methods to explain away a written law, or give It a new mean- 
ing not warranted by the plain sense of the words. They also 
held in reverence the unwritten laws and traditional customs 
and usages of which, as priests, they were in possession. They 
oi>servca them in most cases in the same manner as their 
fathers had done.' 

It is probably a uiistake to say that they ‘ re- 
jected ’ the prouhetic and other Scriptures outside 
the Pentateufii. Their attitude towards these 
books is well expreasod by a sentence quoted by 
C. Taylor in his edition of the Pirqe AbMth, 
Excursus iii. : 

* And therefore I say that the Prophets and Hagiographa are 
called words of Qabbalah [i.s. mere tradition], because they 
were received by 6ta6o^ [sucoession], . . . and by no means 
are they equal to the five books, which are all prooepts and 

ordinanoes?4 

Whereas the Pharisees would harmonize an ap- 
parent contradiction between the T6rilh and the 
prophets by exegetical devices which might con- 
form both to a part of the oral law, the Sadducees 
did not hesitate to reject outriglit doctrines and 
practices which could not be based primarily on 
the written I^aw.* An interesting example may 
be cited to illustrate these points. 

I Ant. xvni. 1. 4. 

4 Tills is denied by H. U. Sc^ in * Pharisees and Sadducees,* 
in Kxp^ 8th ser., vof. xili. {10171 81 ff. Segal maintains that the 
Sadducees had no religious principles, Imt were solely interested 
in securing political power. His arguments are unconvincing. 

8 In Bttutiea in Jowiah Literature xaaued in Utmuur qf Prof. 
Kavfmann Kohler ^ Ixindon, 1018, p. 182 ff. 

4 Hayings of the Fathera^ Oambridge, 1897, p. 114. 

4 Gf. Jos. Ant. XIII. X. G. 
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A certain Jacob of Kofar Nibbiiraya (a.i>. 4th cent.) taught in 
Tyre certain practioee which were regarded by R. ^aggai as 
heterodox. Tlie rabbi auminoned the delinquent before him, 
and aekod him to justify himself. Jacob quoted passages from 
the Law (Nu and On 17^^. The rabbi declared that his 
teaching was wrong, and justified his view of its erroneousness 
by quoting a passage from the Hagiographa, via. Ear 104. 
Jacob was consequently condemned to oe flogged. * What!' 
he exclaimed, * will you have me flogged on the strength of 
mere ]^abbalaht'l 

We have already seen that the Sadducees rejected 
tlie Mesaianio doctrine of the Phaiisoea, which 
looked for a Davidic Messiah, because they con- 
sidered that the prophetic teaching on this suhiect 
was in conflict with that of the Tdrfth. They 
farther rejected the Pharisaic doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, on the same ground.* It 
should be noted that lioth in the Talmudic and in 
the NT passages just cited the question in debate 
is not, * 18 there a resurrection or nob ? * but rather, 
‘How can the resurrection be proved from the 
T6r&h ? ' According to Ac 23*, the Sadducees also 
denied the existence of angels and spirits. This 
can hardly mean, however, a mere denial of the 
reality of such existences, for it is obvious that 
the Pentateuch contains many narratives which 
affirm the activity and appearance of angels. The 
statement may possibly mean that they did not 
accept the developed and elalxirated angelology 
and demonology — in which angels and demons 
were gi'aded ana assigned special names and func- 
tions — that had grown up in the Persian period 
under Persian and Babylonian influence. In 
matters of binding rule and law (HalakhAh) the 
Sadducees were, as we should expect, apt to press 
the literal and plain meaning oi the letter of the 
T6rah. The most notorious example of this is 
their insistence on the literal interpretation of the 
law of retaliation : * An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth* (Ex 2P^).* Another instance is their 
famous controversy with the Pharisees over the 
method of reckoning Pentecost. They contended 
that the seven weeks from the ollbring of the 
‘ omor * (first barley sheaf) to Pentecost should be 
counted as Lv 23‘®** directs, ‘from the morrow 
after the Sabbath,* ‘ Sabbath’ being interpreted as 
the Saturday which fell in Passover week, with the 
consequence that Pentecost would always fall on 
a Sunday, whereas the Pharisees reckoned from 
the day immediately following the Passover 
(reckoned as a ‘Sabbath’). Hero, as generally, 
the Saddueman rule undoubtedly conformed to 
ancient practice.* It was naturally within the 
Temple precincts that Smlduca^an influence was 
strongest and most firmly entrenched. While the 
Pharisees wore supremo outside the Temple, and 
even made their poM'er felt within it for at least 
a century before A.D. 70 — it must always bo re- 
membered that there wore many Pharisaic priests 
—•yet they did not secure absolute power m the 
Temple itself till about A.D. 50 to 00. Thus the 
Sadducees claimed that the high -priest’s burnt- 
oflering should be provided at his own expense, in 
accordance with Mu 28* (whore the singular is 
used), whereas the Pharisees insisted that the 
sacrifice was a national one, and should be provided 
out of the Temple treasury. Against the rliarisees 
they laid great stress on the high degree of purity 
of those who officiated at the preparation of the 
ashes of the red heifer,® and they extended the 
power of contamination to indirect as well as to 

1 Bee Qokeleth rabbdh, vii. 23. The rabbi cvideiiUy felt the 
force of this app(‘al, for he iiniuediately cited a further proof 
from the IjSW itself (Dt 7^), whereuiK)n Jacob gracefully 
8ubmitte<l. 

» Of. T.B. Sank, 90b ; Mk 12*8. 

* Of. T.B. JJttMd Ma ; Mt 5^*8. 

* Another old view interpreted ‘ Sablmth ’ as ■=* fesfnol-week ' 
in this passage (t.e. Nisau 15-21); its ‘ inoriow’ would tlifu be 
Nisan 22; see the writer's Iiitrod. to 2'he Hook of 
l/Oiidon, 1017, p. xvili. 

® PumA, iii. 7. 


direct contact.^ On the other hand, they refused 
to accept the Pharisaic view that the scrolls of 
Holy Scripture ‘defile the hands’ like any holy 
vessel.* They also refused to countenance the 
ingenious motlioil devised by the Pharisees for 
evading the strict Sabbath law, known as'^rwA. 
They opposed the popular festivity of the water- 
drawing, and its associated procosisions, which 
took place at the Feast of Tabernacles. In all 
these cases they were faithful to their fundamental 
principle— that what could not bo proved by the 
letter of the written T5rah avob nob to be made of 
binding obligation. 

Keferonce lias been made to the fact that the 
Sadducees, when they found it necessary to develop 
or innovate on the letter of the Law in order to 
meet the needs of the time, issued decrees or 
decisions on their own authority, as provided by 
the Law itself (Dt 17"*'’). But these ‘decrees’ 
w^ere never put on a level with the letter of the 
Law ; and they could be modified or abrogated as 
circumstances dictated. The evidence for the 
existence of such a ‘Book of Decrees’ (or legal 
decisions) is contained in the M^gilldth Ta'd7iith* 
iv., where under date of the 14th of Tammuz tlii.s 
‘book’ (anTiJ tsd) is stated to have been finally 
abrogated (by the victory of the Pharisees over 
the Sadducees). The ‘ book ’ is explained by the 
glossator to mean the Sadducienn code of laws, or 
rather, it is probable, a collection of case-law. 
Instances are given of the harsh interpretation of 
Biblical law on ivhich the Sadducees proceeded, 
and the day when this code was finally abrogateil 
is marked as a festival. 

With the destruction of the Temple in A.D. 70 
the i>ower of tlie Sadducees, wliich had already 
been seriously impaired, still further declhiecT. 
Though their influence was still apparent in various 
w'ays, and was later perpetuated, it would seem, 
by the Karaites, tiioir organized force as a party 
vanishca with the Temple and the cultus. 

4 . The vitality and influence of Sadduceeism.— 
That Sad<iucooiBm stood for something more than 
mere negations is evident from the persistence 
with which it waged its age-long conflict with 
Pharisaism. It even impressed itself, to some 
extent, on the latter, and we can see its influence 
especially in the conservative element among the 
Pharisees represented by the school of Shaminai.* 
If, os Is generally conceded, the hook of Ben Sira 
represents the standpoint of the primitive Zaddu- 
kim, it is clear that Sadduceeism inherited a 
positive, though conservative, theology, ’rho 
attitude of Ben Sira, in this connexion, to the 
l)ooks of the Bible outside the Law is interesting. 
He quotes freely from all parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to illustrate liis themes, though he 
would, of course, nob found any doctrine on a book 
outside the Tdrah, nor uphold such unless it could 
bo proved from tlie Pentateuch.® We must also 
be on our guard against identifying Sadducoeism 
as a whole with the small body of the Temple 
hierarchy. Doubtless the high-priest and his iin- 
incdiate circle wore (uj) to quite the last years of 
the existence of the Temple) momliers of the 
Sadduciean party. But the worldly and jMilitical 
character of this small section must not be imimlcd 
to the party as a whole. It must he remembered 

1 rad, lv. 7. . * rad, Iv. fl. 

4 Tho MfgilltUh Ta'tfnith, in its ori^^nal form, is written in 
Aminair, and was prohaiil.v compiled within the first dccvide of 
the Lfitristiau era. Jt enunierateH .‘1,5 nventfid days whirh wen? 
to be kept us joyful fostivuls, atul which were reniindets of 
glorious events in the life of ttie nat ion. 

* After the destruction of the Temple the most <'oiiMistent 
Shammaltc was Eliewr b. llyrkanos fend of 1st hc«iMning «d 
2iid cent.). U. Jose the tlalilioan (early 2nd rent.) maintained 
ill ills IlalAkhah older conservative tradil ion. 

6 1 Mac may also lie a Hadduea'an work, the emnpanioii IhkiK 
Of 2 Mac lieing a Bliarisaic counterblast. 
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that the ^ulf between the aristocratic priests and 
the main body of the priests was almost ns marked 
as that between the conilicting parties. Doubtless 
among the priests genornlly there were many pious 
Saddueces as well ns iMiariHoos. Nor must the 
possibility be lost sight of that there may have 
i>eeii dillerent circles or schools of Saddiicees, just 
as there were among the J^liarisees—a possibility 
wliich recent discusaion and research have made 
increasingly ])robahle. 

TIjc whole «]uestion of Sadduceeism may be said 
to have entered on a new phase, owing to the re- 
markal)]e discovery by Schechtcr of documents 
emanating from a Zadokite sect.^ It is true that 
the exact value of this writing has not yet been 
linally settled, some scholars (c., 7 ., A. Btichler) 
impugning its early charactor ; but, on the whole, 
its im[)ortance and genuineness as an early produc- 
tion, written before the destruction of the Temple 
ill A.D. 70, have been vindicated by critical dis- 
cussion.* Not only Scheithter, but L 6 vi, Loszynsky, 
Charles, G. Margoliouth, and Kohler believe tho 
writing to bo of early origin. Leszyiisky, in his 
discussion of the Zadokite fragments, has no 
dilheulty in demonstrating its Saddnciean allinities, 
which are found especially in the rejection of 
i'liarisaic tradition and in the recognition of the 
written TOrilh ns the only law-book. There are, 
however, two striking developments which, at first 
sight, are surprising in a Sadduciean document. 
A system of exege.sis is adopted wliich is remark- 
ably like that of the IMiarisees. But, as Leszynsky 
remarks, we wore already aware tliat Pharisaic 
mothods of int-eriireting Scripture had a vogue in 
the later period (Ist Christian cent.) far beyond 
the boundaries of Pharisaism pro|)er. Both Jesus 
ami Paul, the enemies of Pharisaic tradition, were 
ready, on occasion, to adopt Pharisaic methods of 
exegesis. The second striking devclomiient is tho 
recognition of the sacred character of tlie prophetic 
writings. But liere, again, it is unnecessary to 
suppose that all sections of 8 ad(lucoe.s refu.sed to 
recognize tho sacred charactor of all hooks outside 
the Pentateuch. It may be true that certain sects 
of Sadducees did so, agreeing in this respect with 
the Samaritans. The Zadokite Fragments reveal 
striking features, which })oint to a Saddueman 
origin. The ^lorilication of the priesthood and 
the corresponding depreciation of the royal Davidic 
house, already apparent in Siracli (45 f.), are even 
more pronouneetl 111 this work. 

* David is accused of ignorance of the Law (vli, 6). Tho title 
“ king " (n‘?0) is replaced by that of princ-o ” (w’S?! (vH. 41X in 
ix. 7 tlie passage from Am which promises the setting up 
of **tho tabernacle of David that is fuilen," is explained in such 
a way that all reference to David is got rid of ; for “ the king” 
is said to denote “tho Congregation,” and “the tabernacle of 
the king” to denote “ tho books of the Law.’” 3 

This work has a Messianic expectation of its 
own. It looks forward to the arlvent of a Messiah 
•from Aaron and from Israel.’ In other words, 
it expects a priostly Messiah. From v.® it also 
apiiears that tiie author believed in iininortality. 

We have here, then, the Messianic manifesto of 
a party or section of the Hadducees, which may 
have diHcrcd from the main body in its acceptance 
of a Messianic hope and a doctrine of immortality 
(not resurrection of the body). Kohler regards it 
as a manifesto setting forth tlie claims of the 
Messiah of the Dosithean sect (Sam^^ritun). But 

1 Dneuments of Jewixh AVr/<inV«, vol. i., Frugini nts 0 / a 
Zadokite Work, Cambridge. 1910. 

3 See eap. Israel l/?vi in A’AV Ixi. [lUll] 101 20fi ; U'-szynsky, 
ii5». p. 142 ff. ; Charles, ‘The KrugmeiilH of u Zadokite Work.’ in 
Apocrypha and Pmudepiyravhu 0 / the Old Oxford, 

1913, it. 7ti0-834 ; K. Kohler, ‘Doaitheus, the Hamarituii llercai- 
arch,’ In AJTh xv. [1911J 404-486. 

3 Charley Apoe. and P$eud. of OT^ 11. 790. It is signifleant 
that in T. A Saiih. 1006 ’ the books of the Sadducees and the 
Dook of Ben Sira ' are classed togetlier. 


this is imtirobahle.^ According to pseudo-Tertul- 
lian,* Dositlieus was the first to deny the Prophets, 
whereas the Fragments put them almost on an 
equality with the Law. 

After our previous discussion wo are prepared to 
discover, with Leszynsky, a Sndducamn element in 
certain apocryphal and pseud ejiigrapl deal books. 
These are tho Book of Jubilees y tlie Teatanicnts of 
the Twelve Patruircns, tho Book of Enoch (with 
the exception of the similitudes), and the Assump- 
tion of Moses, It is also noteworthy that Jesus 
seems to have sided with the Sadducees against 
tho Pharisees on certain points. He, it is true, 
upheld the resurrection doctrine of the Pharisees 
airainst the Sadducees. But He curlainly agreed 
with the latter in their main contoiitioii, viz. the 
rejection of the Pharisaic traditional law. 

It may be said that recent investigation and 
discussion have revealed Sadduceeism in a new 
light, as an active, energetic movement, full of life, 
variety, and vital developments. 

LiTBEATuai.— To the literature cltod in the boilv of the art. 
and at the end of the art. Phaiurkbs odd K. Kohler, art. 
‘Sadducees,’ in JK\ G. H. Box, in 8th Her., xv. [191SJ 
401 ff., xvi. (l918] 66 ff. ; and A. Bilchler, Dae grosse Synedrion 
in Jerusalem, Vienna, 1902. Btichler’a art. impugning the early 
character of the 'Zadokite Fragments’ was publiHhed in JQR, 
now ser., ill. [1918] 420-486, and Soheohter's rejoinder, ib, iv. 
(19141449-474. G. H. BOX. 

SADHS. — Tho SadliH are a Unitarian sect of 
N. India, founded in 1543 by Birblian, of BijCsar, 
near NS,rnaul in the S.E. Panjfth. The sect may 
be looked u]>on as an ollshoot of the Kai Dfisis 
iq.v.), Birhhiin having claimed to be inspired by 
Udhd, or Uddhava, DAhr, who was a pupil of Kai 
Dftsa ; but, like Kabir, they have wandered rather 
far from the Vaiijtnava teaching of Udmananda, Kai 
Dana’s master. Regarding tho origin of the mime, 
see art. SAdhu. The Siidhs call upon God under 
the name Satn&m, said to mean ‘ the True Name,* 
and among them.selves employ SatnfimI ns the 
name of tfio sect. The name SatnamI {q,v.) is, 
however, also applied to at least two other stud.s. 

The Sadhs are found in the United Provinces 
and in the Panjab. Their principal seats are at 
Agra, Jaipur, Iwirrukhabad, and Mirzapnr in the 
former, and in the Districts of Delhi and Kohtak, 
close to Narnaul, in the latter. Their number has 
not been accurately recorded , but probably amounts 
to lietween two and three thousand. 

The following summary of the facts about this 
sect is given by Crook e : 

‘ Adults are reouired to wear a white dress : and ornament 
and the use of rich apparel of every kind are prohihiled. They 
never wear a cap, but use inst4*ad a turban of a peculiar shape. 
They are enjoined ^ their religion never to tell a lie and never 
to take an oath. They are in the same way prohibited from 
using any kind of Intoxicant or any article which borders upon 
luxury. Wine, opium, gdwa, bhang, betel and tobacco are 
abominations to them. Tlioy have an intense respect tor 
animal life, which extends to even the smallest insect, and the 
use of any kind of animal food is strictly denounced. They 
mil salute no one but the Divine principle, which they term 
Sat or “The Truth” ; and when they meet a European or any 
superior they salute merely by raising the hands to the level of 
the breast. They detest idolatry and all outward forms of 
religious belief. They are very reticent about thoir beliefs, and 
it is only with the greatest difnculty that it has been possible to 
obtain a copy, which is probably incoinplele, of the book of 
religious songs (bdni) which embody the principles of their faith. 
All controversy or argument on religious matters with strangers 
to the sect is reprubated. Their religious books, known as 
pilthi, are written in JHhmhtl, or onliiiary Hindi, end are not 
the work of any single author, but contain a number of songs, 
many of which are taken from the writings of Niinak and Kamr. 
Thi’se lM)oks are read almost dally In their cliapel or mooting- 
house, which is known as pmla^hnr, or “ house of assembly,’’ 
or ehaukl, “ sialion.” Tin* service takes place In t he evening, 
when all ineinherH of the pccl, male and female, attend. This 
is their only form of worship.' « 

'riie .sulmtanco of these pulhis is contained in a 
tract called Adi Upmle&, or ‘ First J’recepts,’ whicdi 

1 Wo should hardly expect such a manifesto to be written in 
Biblical Hebrew. 

3 Ado. omnee ITwr. i. 3 Tribes and Castes, iv. 246. 
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IricludeH the twelve hukiiM, or coiinuandiueiitK of the 
Beet. Put BuniTuurily,^ these are ; 

(1) There Is only one God. Worship thou Him. (2) Bo 
modest. Adhere to thine own creed. Mix. not with those of 
other faith. (H) Lie not. Speak not evil of any. tlmploy the 
tongue only for the praise of God. Steal not. Look not at 
improper things. (4) LiNtcn not to evil discourse, nor to music 
or singing except of hymns. (6) Covet not. God is U>e Giver 
of all. (6) Declare thyself a Siulh, but engage not in contro- 
versy. (7) Wear white garments, and no ornamentM nr sectarian 
distinctions. (8) Avoid intoxicants, perfumes, t-oimetso. Bow 
not down to idols or to men. (9) Kill not. Take not by force. 
(10) A man may have only one wife, and a woman only one 
husband. The woman to be obedient to the man, and to eat 
his leavings. (11) Wear not a mendii:ant'a garb, nor beg for 
alms. (12) Be not su))orstltious as to days, times, seasons, or 
omens. Seek only the will of God. 

Rai Pftsa was a contemporary of Ktihir {q.v.)^ 
and hifl fellow-dinriple. The teaching of the hitter 
was strongly Unitarian, and at the sanio time 
borrowed fieely from the Christian Scriptures. It 
is evident that the Unitarian doctrines of the 
Sftdhs were iKirrowed, with the traces of Christi- 
anity evident in the above, either from Kahir or 
from his successor Nanak ( 7 . v. ). Tn otlier rospeets, 
such as cosnio|»ony, and the belief in transniigiatioii 
and in mukti (final release), the doctrines of the 
Srtdhs do not ditler from those of other Vai^nava 
Hindus. 

Tlie Sfidlis, under the name of Satnarnls, amioar 
to have lieen the heroes of the revolt of Hindu 
devotees against Aurangzih in 167‘2. TIio leaders 
were mendicant SatnainiM, who were iiicknainod 
by the i)eo])lo * Mundiyfts,’ or ‘ Sliavolings,’ from 
their habit of shaving the body clean of all hair. 
(Jnfi Uiin, a contemporary, who gives the fullest 
account of this rising, describes them in the follow- 
ing terms : 

'There were four or five thousand of these, who were house- 
holders in the pai'ffaiias of Narnaul and MCwat. These men 
dress like devotees, hut they nevertheless carry on agriculture 
and trade, though their trade is on a smoll scale. In the way of 
their religion they have dignified themselves with the title of 
"Good nuiue,” this being the meaning of Sat-ndin. They are 
not allowed to a4'.(]ulro wealth in any hut a lawful calling. If 
any one attempts to VTong or oppress them by force, or by 
exercise of autnority, they will not endure It. Many of them 
liave weaiKins and anns.’^ 

This description, togetlier witli their connexion 
with Narnaul, would be sufficient to identify them 
with the Sadhs, were it not for another and con- 
traiiicUiry account given by l 6 wara-dftsa Nagara, 
tlic Hindu liistorian, also a contemporary : 

* The Bnln&mis are extremely filthy and wlckM. In their 
rules they make no distinction between IlindQs and Musaltnnns, 
and eat pigs and other unclean animals. If a dog is served up 
before them, they do not show any disgust at it. In sin and 
immorality they see no blame. 

This, however, is evidently written by a bigoted 
Hindu, and, in the light of ^ilfi ^fin’s remarks, it 
may he considered ns a false and libollouH attack 
on a Hindu heresy which acknowledged no caste 
and refused to worship the customary Hindu 
deities. 

Owing to oppression exercised by Aurangzib’s 
revenue oflicials, and led by an old prophetess who 
promised them invulnerability against the em- 
peroPs weapons, they rose in arms. Most of the 
royal troops were at the time engaged in S. Iiuiia, 
and for a space the revolters bad considerable 
success, defeating small local bodies of soldiers. 
Magical powers were soon attributed to them, and 
discontented landholders of the neighbourliood 
adhered to their cause. The revolt had acquired 
most serious nroportions, and the rebels had sacked 
Narnaul ana other towns and had approached 
Delhi, when Aurang/ih sent against them a large 
force, protei l-ed by rival spells f-o counteract their 

* Tliey are very diffutif*, and contain rnin:h repetition. Full 
translations are (dven by Wilaon, Keliffious Sects of the Hindus, 
p. 364 f., and Grooke, Iv. 248 f. 

3 Ap. Elliot, Hist, cf India, vii. 294. 

> Quoted by Jadunilth Sark&r, * Satnomis and Sikhs,' in The 
Modem Review, xix. 386. 


magic. There was a bloody and obstinate battle, 
ill whicli several thonsaiuis of tlio Satnamis were 
slain and the rest put to flight. This terminated 
the revolt. 

Litrratitrr.— The princiiml authorities, on which the fore- 
going account hoH Ik'cii buHod, are H. H. Wilson, Sketch nf the 
Holiiifotis Sects of the liimlus, Ijondoii, IfiCl, p. 362 ff., and 
W. Crooke, Triors and Castes of the Sorih-Wesieni Protriiyrs 
and Oudh, Cnlfuitta, isiHl, Iv. 24611. VVilaon gives some earlier 
authorities not quoted here. Grooke’s account is eBpeciatty 
full and valuable, and the reader is referred to it (or further 
particulars. Cf. also PNQ i. 118N:;-841 1033 ; N/NQ 1. [1891-021 
790, ii. [1892-93] 429; an<I D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of 
Punjab Ethnography, Galcutt^ 188:1. 9 621. 

For the datnami revolt see S^i Musta'idd Hin, in U. M. 
Elliot, Uist. of India as told by its own Histonans, London, 
1807-77, vii. 186 f., and ^fifl Ran, ib, p. 29417. ; N. Manucci, 
Sloria do Mngitr, tr. W. Irvine, do. 1907, li. 107 ff. ; Jadunith 
Sarkilr, ‘8ainamis and Hikhs : 17lh Oonlury,’ In The Modern 
Ileoiew, xlx. [Calcutta, 1910] 386. ( J. A. (jRlERSON. 

SADHAN-PANTHlS.-The Sad ban- pan this, 
a petty Vaii^nava sect of Benares, founded by 
Saalian, a butcher, who is said to have lived there 
in the 17th cent., are really nothing more than a 
group of men of the des]ilscd Imtcher caste, wlio 
would not Ikj received as ineinliers by any respect- 
able Vaii;^iiava community, and therefore formed a 
sect for themseives. 80 fur us is known, they 
have no distinctive tenets, professing to follow 
the ordinary Hamawat doctrines (see art. KAMA- 
NANDiS). 

In order to lend resiiectability to their founder, 
they assert that, although he sold meat, he never 
slaughtered animals, but purchased it ready slain. 
For weighing his wares he had a marvellouH 
Mlaqrfmui stone, which became any wciglit that 
was for the time required, from the smallest to the 
greatest. This was given to him by a wandering 
a.scetie, and ho worshi]>ped it so devoutly that 
Yi^nu was propitiated, ami conferred upon him all 
his (lesires. When on a pilgrimage, a Bruhmana 
woman fell in love with him, and, misinterpreting 
his rejection of her advances, murdered her 
luishana. When Sad ban .still refused to have any- 
thing to do with her, she burnt herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre. Sadhan thereupon re- 
marked, ‘ No one knows the ways of woman ; she 
kills her hu.shand and bccome.s a sati,^ which lias 
passed into a proverh, and has been adujitod as the 
tag fur a ]>opular folk-tale current in many parts 
of India.' 

Litrhaturr.—H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the. Hindus, London, 1801, p. 181, whore the se^’t is called 
* Sadliand Panilim’ ; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes 
in Benares, Calcutta, Bombay, and London, 1872-81, 1. 266. 

(r. A. (HilKKSON. 

SADH Arana brahma samAj.-wiiph 

Keshab Chandra Sen married his daughter t-n tlie 
Maharaja of Kuch Biliar in 1877, the majorit y of 
the members of his society, the llralmia Samaj of 
India, rose in opposition and tried to depose liiin 
from the leadenship.* Failing to do this, tliey left 
the Saiiiai, and, utter consulting with the various 
Brahma Samajes throughout the country, formed 
a new society, the Sudharaiia Brahma 8amaj. 
The word sddhRrinia means ‘general,’ and corre- 
sponds to the broad, democratic character of the 
new’ society and its organization. The chief desire 
of Uie leaders was to continue the tlicistic teach- 
ing, social service, and ])liilantliroj>y which had 
liecn Keshab’.s oivn programme when the Bnilima 
Sainaj of India was founded ; but they were ab o 
determined (o’ have no autocratic hNufersliip such 
0.8 Kesbab’s nilo bad developed into. 

The Sadharana Samfij has had no onlsliiiidiii|.- 
leader, and its hi.sb)ry is a story of ijuict stcjuly 
growth without any remarkable events. It is now 
the one solid and inllueiitial section of the Brahma 

1 See, e.g., O. A. Grierson, Udtim's Songs and Stories, London, 
1919, story HI. 

3 See art. Brahma SamXj, 5-7. 
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movement ; for the oUl and conservative Adi 
Samftj has little vigour left, KcHhah’s New Dis- 
pensation Sara&j is rendered impotent through 
divisions and quarrelling, and even the Pr&rthana 
Sam&j of Bombay shows little jwwer to make pro- 
The Calcutta Samftj with its group of 
buildings in Cornwallis Street is by far the 
strongest of the Sadhftran societies, but there are 
many smaller beslies scattered over India. The 
governing organization is in Calcutta. 

The work is carried on by a large general com- 
mittee representative of all the local Samdjes, and 
an executive committee. The actual workers are 
of three types —missionaries, unordained workers, 
and lay volunteers. There are eight ordained 
missionaries, and on them falls the heavy work of 
general supervision and of touring and preaching 
throughout India. The nine unordained workers 
po all grouped under the SAdhan A^ram, or Train- 
ing Institute, in Calcutta, but there are branches 
in three other towns. In the Sovak Mandali, or 
I-ay Workers’ Union, there are fifty menil)er8. 

Besides the ministerial work required in Calcutta, 
and in the 47 affiliated Sam&jes, and the missionary 
propaganda, the most interesting feature of the 
work IS the BrAhma Mission on the Khasi Hills, 
where BrAhma nnltarianism is being ollered to 
uncultured hill-people, and various educational 
and philanthropic activities are carried on. 

The propaganda of the Samaj sceins to be most 
successful at present in the Telugu field and in 
Travancore. 

The SaniAj publishes a weekly in English called 
The Indian messenger and a fortniglitly in Bengali 
called Tattvakaumudi. East Bengal publishes a 
vernacular monthly called the Sevaka, wliile the 
BrahmalMi ^pcars at llarisal, tlio limhim- 
jrrachdrnka in Lahore, and the Dhantiasadhani in 
Coconada. The Sannij in Madras publislies an 
English weekly, Hunuinity, 

There is some reason for asking whethc,r the 
SamAj is not nearing a crisis in its hisUny. For 
many years the propessives have been able to keep 
what may be called the Hinduizing party within 
the SariiAj well in chock, hut there are signs that 
the latter section is rajiidly growing in jMiwer. 
The change is traceable in large measure to the 
increasing vigour and boldness of the various 
movements witliin Hinduism for its full defence 
and re-organization ; but it has also been consider- 
ably hastened by the teaching and influence of 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. So far as one can see, 
the reactionaries have not yet agreed on a 
definite policy, but tlieir teaching and opinions 
would unquestionably tend to check aggressive 
theism in favour of tlic more pneral atmosphere 
of the higher Hinduism. If this party should gain 
the upper hand, the Samaj will clearly bo in grave 
peril. 

The following, taken from the lleport for 1910, 
is the official statement of the principles of the 
SAdhArana SamAj : 

‘ (l) There is only one Ood who is the Creator, Preserver and 
Saviour of this world. He is sjilrlt ; He is Infinite io jiower, 
wisdom, love, Justice and holiness ; He is oiniiipreseiit, eternal 
and blissful. 

(2) The human soul Is liuinortal, and ca^mble of infinite pro- 
gress, and is resnonsilde to Cod for Its doings. 

( 8 ) Ood is to De worHhippe<l in spirit and in truth. Divine 
worship Is necessary for alttiiniu^r true felicity and salvation. 

f4) To love Ood and to carry out Ilis will in all the concerns 
Of life oonstitiite true worsliip. 

(6) Prayer and depen«ience on Owl and a constant realiroition 
of Hispresenco are the means of attaining spiritual growth. 

(6) No creaieil object is to he worshipped as Ood, nor is any 
person or book to be considered as infallible and ns tlie sole 
means of salvation ; but truth is to be reverently ac<^epti'd from 
all scriptures and from the teacliing of all persons without dis- 
tinction of creed or country. 


(7) The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man and 
kindness to all living beings are the essence of tnie religion. 

(8) Ood rewards virtue, and punishes sin. His puniiwmente 
are remedial and not eternal. 

(9) Cessation from sin accompanied by sincere repentance ia 
the only atonement for it; and union with Ood in wisdom, 
goodness and holiness is true salvation.' 

LiTKRATDRE.—Sivanath Sastrl, Hist, c/ the Brahma Samaj, 
Calcutta, 1911-12, il. 119 ff., Mission ojf the Brahma SarnaJ,do. 
1010 ; J. N. Farquhar, Modem BeHgwus Movements in India, 
New York, 1916, pp. 64 f., 70 ff. J. N. FARQUU AR. 

SADHU.— is a Sanskrit word literally 
meaning ‘ straight,’ and hence ‘pure,’ ‘holy,’ In 
modern India it is commonly applied, as an equiva- 
lent to ‘saintlike,* to any respected Hindu saint 
or devotee. In the Hindi language the final n is 
commonly dropped, and the resultant word SAdh 
iq.v.) is also used to connote a certain sect. 

^ G. A. Grieiwon. 

SAGAR, SAUGOR. — This island, at the 
mouth of the Hugli, Bengal (lat. 21® 36' N. ; long. 
88® 2' E.), is famous for its annual bathing fair 
held in January. It lasts for three days and is 
attended by a multitude of pilgrims from all parts 
of India, wno visit the place to wash away their 
sins. Before British rule was established in Bengal, 
it was believed that suicide in tlie Ganges was a 
means of obtaining immediate beatification. 

At this place, according to W. Ward, ' it is accounted an 
auspicious sign If the person is speedily seized by a shark, or an 
allli^ator ; but his future happiness is supposed to be very doubt- 
ful if he should remain long in the water iiofore he is drowned. 
The British Oovernmunt, for some years past, has sent a guard 
of Mpoys to prevent persons from murdering themselves and 
their children at this Junction of the Ganges with the sea, at 
the annual festivals held In this place.’ The same writer adiis 
tliat in 1896 he saw a Br&hraan woman ' dripping with wet and 
shivering with cold, who had Just been prevented from drown- 
ing herself, and during my contiriuaiice there 1 heard of several 
mothers who had been preveniied from drowning thoir chil- 
dren.’! 

The island derives its name from Sagara, whoso 
story is told in the Vishnu Pnrdna,^ 

He was of the solar race, king of Ayodhya. lie performed 
the A4vamedha or horHe-Maorillcc ; but, guanlod though it was 
by his sixty thousand nous, the horse was carried off to Patala, 
the nether world. Sagara ordered his sons to recover it, and, 
digginc their way down, they found Kapila, the sage, engaged 
ill inoditation. They aeoused him of the theft, and the enraged 
saint, looking upon them, reduced tiiom to a^os by means of 
tiio sacred flame which Issued from his body. Aniiumat found 
their ashes, and begged Kapila to pardon them and restore 
them to heaven. He promised that the grandson of AnAumat 
should accomplish this by bringing down the river of heaven. 
When Sagara heard this, he completed his sacrifice, and called 
the chasu) which his sons had dug Sagara, the ocean. Bhugi- 
ratha, grandson of An^umat, by the force of his austerities 
brought down the Ganges from heaven, and Its waters cleansed 
the sons of Sagara, and their spirits hocaine fitted for the death 
rites and for admission to heaven, or Svarga. 

Sagara was possibly a historical personage, who 
warred with the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
raradas,.and Pahlavas, northern tribes who invaded 
India.* At the temple of Kauila on the island 
pilgrims write their names on tne walls, or hang a 
piece of earth or bark on a ban van- tree close by, 
with a promise of an ottering if tne boon prayed for 
be granted.* 

LiTaRATuai.—H. H. Wilson, Ksnaye and Lectures chiejly on 
the Religion of the Hindue, liondou. 1862, 11. 164 ft. \ IG I xxi. 
[19(i8] 306; W. J. Wilkins, Modem Hinduism, Ixindon, 1887, 
p. 256 ff. ; T. Bowrey, A Geographical Account n/ the Cofintries 
rmind the Bay of Bengal, 1660-79 (Hakluyt Society Publica- 
tions), do. 1906, p. 202 f. W. CROOKE. 

SAGH ALIEN.— See AiNUS, Gilyaks. 

! View(tf the TTiet,, Lit., and Retig. of the Hindoos, Seram- 
pore, 1816, ii. 314. For religions suicide in India see Crooke. 
VR'i i. 266, ii. 160; R&Jondraliila Mitra, The Aryans, 
Ijciidon, 1881, 1. 70 ; and for offering first-born children to the 
Ganges NIS(I iv. 11894-951 187. 

ed. II. H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. S78ff. 

3 V. A. Smith, TAs Early Hist, of India'^, Oxford, 1908, 
p. nm. 

■* 11. II. Wilson, Essays, ii. 169; cf. EL iv. 11893] 468. 
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Buddhist (E. J. Thomas), p. 49. 
Celtic.-- See ‘ Christian.* 

Chinese (P. J. Maclaoan), p. 51. 
Christian (H. Thurston), p. 61. 
Indian (W. Crookb), p. 69. 
Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 80. 


Japanese (M. Revon), p. 61. 

Jewish (J. AnKiisoN), p. 62. 

Muhammadan (W. M. Patton), p. 63. 
Muhammadan in India (T. W. Arnold), p. 68. 
Semitic and Eg^yptian (C. A. Barton), p. 73. 
Syrian (E. VV. G. Mastkrman), p. 78. 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Buddhi8t).-.The 
popular notion of the saint, as a being of eminent 
noliness, and especially as one of the immediate 
disciples of the Master, holds a prominent place in 
early Buddhism. The term is used occasional Ij 
as a technical translation of arhoLt (^.v.), but this 
does not correspond exactly with the usual idea of 
the saints of history. These are rather the apostles 
of Buddhism [anubuddfuXt * minor Buddhas’) or 
* Buddha-sons,’ such as Ananda the favourite dis* 
ciple, who did not win ar^xf-ship till after Buddha’s 
death ; Asita, the Simeon of Buddhism ; the two 
chief disciples, S&riputta and MoggallAna ; or 
AnAthapinqika and VisAkhA, the groat lay 
disciples. 

1. Saints in the Buddha leeend.—Starting from 
the historical nucleus of the Buddha and his first 
followers, the records of saints form an integral 
part of the Buddha legend. This account is a 
growth, and, though traces of combination, accre- 
tion, and systematization have been pointed out in 
it,^ it has not yet been stifiiciently analyzed to 
make it possible to treat it otherwise than as 
legend. 

The legends in their earliest attainable form 
are doubtless the separate stories that occur in the 
various parts of the Suttas^ but some which we 
should naturally expect to find there are omitted. 
In the Majjhirna^ no. 26, Buddha tells how he left 
his weeping parents, removed his hair and beard, 
put on the yellow robe, and went out to a homeless 
life; how, after following two teachers, he left 
them in disgust, went to UruvelA, attained en- 
lightenment, and was persuaded by BrahmA to 

5 reach the Doctrine*. ; how he thought of first 
oing so to his former teachers, but, on being told 
by certain divinities that they were dead, went to 
his five former disciples, and preached to them. 
In this account nothing is said of his seeing the 
four omens that inducea him to leave the world, 
of the flight from his palace with Chhanna, of the 
food given by SujAtA under the bodhi-tree, or of 
his first two lay converts. 

Part of this occurs in the Vinaya^ hut, besides 
showing variations of detail, it diilbrs from the 
^utta account in the addition of incidents to the 
story and a continuation of farther legends. It is 
here that some of the chief legends of the saints 
occur. Beginning with the first events after the 
enlightenment, it inserts the story of 
version of the two laymen, Tapussa and 
recounts the conversion of the five disci, 
continues with the stories of the conversion of 
Yasa, his parents, and his commnions, and of the 
three Kassapas, the visit of King BimbisAra, the 
conversion of the two chief disciples, SAriputta 
and MoggallAna, of UpAli, and the admission of 
Buddha’s son KAhula to the order. The whole 
forms a quasi-historical sequence, and, apart from 
the extremely composite Mah&parinibbdna Suttat* 
an account of the last few months of Buddha’s life, 
it is the nearest approach in the Scriptures to a 
connected Buddha legend. Several stories promi- 
nent in later accounts occur in the Sutta Nipdta--- 

1 H. Oldenberg, Buddha^ hi$ Lyf*, hit Doetrinit hit Order, 
Kng. tr., London. 1882, Excursus 2, p. 411 ff. 

• MahAtaggat ». ff. * Dighat no, 10 
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BimbisAra's visit to Buddha at the time of his 
renunciation, MAra’s toniptnUon (which is hero 
represented as before the enlightenment), and the 
visit of the sage Asita, or Kaladevala, to the 
infant Buddha. 

a. Development of the legends.— These Sutta 
accounts, with perhaps the Vinaya tales os a 
second stratum, form the basis of the legends of 
saints. The Sutias themselves, however, reveal 
different stages, and show evidence of systematiza- 
tion. In the Mahapaddna Sntta^ a list of the 
seven Buddhas is given. Not only has the histori- 
cal Buddha a chief attendant, two chief disciples, 
a certain 6ocf4i-tree, and so oii, but all the Buddlias 
have the same. In the Ihiddlbavarjiisat also a 
canonical text, the list of Buddhas is increased to 
25 (besides three whose history is not given), and 
to their common chnracteiistics are adde^l two 
chief female disciples, and four chief lay attendants, 
two men and two women. In the cose of the 
historical Buddha, these disciples and attendants 
are among the foremost saints. 

There is licre the possibility that certain features 
in the story of Gautama Buddha are due to the 
adoption of legends originally relating to previous 
Biiadhos, but nothing as to the historical existence 
of these can be allirmed. Kausbbll indeed made 
the extraordinary statement* that one of them 
(Kanakamunl; I’ali Konagamana) was a real 
historical person, because a stupa was erected to 
him, and Amka worsliippc<i before it and restoiXMl 
it. But the legend of previous Buildhus was an 
established belief certainly before the time of 
A(^)ka, and the stiipa to Kaiiaknniuni merely 
illustrates the existence of this belief. The histori- 
city of the person oommeiiiorated is quite another 
matter. 

Eurther systematization is shown in the A haul’ 
tarUf i. 2411’., where a list of 80 of the cliief 
disciples is given, divided into the usual four 
classes of monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomeii. 
Each has a special epithet descriptive of tlie feature 
in which he or she was eminent. But the most 
comprehensive list occurs in the Thera- and Theri- 
gdtJui. Most of these are said in tlie coinmciitary 
to have won complete knowledge (o.n/h<), or to 
have attained «»7mi-ship. 'I’liere are *2.50 possible 
names of monks, and over 70 of nuns, many of 
whom are otherwise unknown, hut both lists 
contain the proniiiieiit disciples of the Suttas. 
The history of ciw.h is given in l)hammai»rihi’H 
commentary.* Cf. artt. Ananda, Dkvadatta, 
Moogallana, Sakiputta. 

3. Extra-canonical legends. — The chief later 
development of the Budcilia legend is the Niddna- 
leaihdt the introduction to the Jdtakaj the author 
of whicli in various places refers for his authorities 
to the Vinaya and Suttast as well as to the ‘ com- 
mentary * and ‘other conimentarieH.’ 

The commentary mentioned is probably the Mafia- 
atithakathdy or Great Commentary, a work whicli 
Sinhalese tradition says was fixed at the first 


1 Digha. no. 14. 

* Tht Jdtaka mth its Commenfati/, ed. V. tr. 

T. W. Rhys Davids, London. 1877-01, vol. vli. * Index to the 
JAtaka* p. xl. , . , 

i Translated In C. A. F. Rhys Davids’ Ptalms of the Early 
BuddhUtt. 
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Oounoili and introduced by Maliinda with the 
Scriptures into Ceylon.^ Whatever its actual 
form and origin^ it is no doubt mainly from this 
that the extra - canonical leKcnds have conio. 
Many are found in the existing common tar ics on 
the iaiaka and I)hn.mmn.pa(ia. 

4 . Influence of Brflhman legends.— In the case 
of two saints Windisch derives features of their 
legends from liraliman sources.® The Mah&vastu^ 
gives a deseriptioii of Moggallilna’s visit to the 
hells and heavens. Evidently, says Windisch, the 
account in the Mahdbkdrata* of his pious ancestor 
Mudgala, or Maudgalya, who obtains the favour 
of going to heaven with his l)ody, has been trans- 
fornMl to Moggallana. hut the (question of trans* 
fereneo is more comnlicated than this. The late 
accoiiiit in the Mahdmstu goes back to earlier 
IMli versions that do not mention Moggallana. 
In Jdtaka 541 a visit to the hells and heavens with 
their description is told of King Nimi, and in 
Jdtaka 630 a similar description occurs which has 
several verses in common with the Mahdvastu 
account.® That there has been a borrowing of 
legends is probable, but it is not possible to my 
tliab this borrowing is direct,* and Moggallana 
does not owe his individuality to Brahmanism. 
Windisch grants that ho is an historical char- 
acter. 

The other instance is Asita, or Kdladovnla, the 
sage who visited the infant Gautama. In this 
case it is probable that Buddhism has adopted 
the name of a character w’cll known in Brahman 
legend. Ho is said in the commentary on iiiutta 
Nipdtn 679 t-o have heen purohitdt or family priest, 
to Suddhodana’s father, but there is no trace of 
the Buddhist legend in BrAhmanism. 

5. Saints in the MahiyAna,— In the MahAyAna 
schools the legendary basis is much the same, hut 
further developed. Some entirely new saints in 
the line of patriarchs appear, suoh as Upagupta, 
wlio came from the lioitom of tlie sea to prevent 
Mfira from disturbing a sacrilioe celebrated by 
Asoka,^ and Asahga, who in the 5111 cent. A.B. 
went up to the Tusita heaven and received the 
doctrine of the Void as a new' revelation from 
Maitreya.* But, though the disciples remain as 
interlocutors in the lUnttas^ tlieir imiMirt-ance as a 
religious aiul devotional factor is overshadowed by 
the growth of 6 o^//n'snf<iM-woraliip and of new 
Buddhas. See artt. BODHISATTVA, Adibuddha, 
Amitayus, Asai^oa, Avalokitk^vaua, MaS- 
JtrsRi. 

6 . Saint-worship. — The worship of Buddhas 
and their apostles consists in the honour done 
to them, their relics, or other miMuorials. The 
worship confers merit, and consists in reverent 
salutation, aciorniiieiit of the shrines with garlands 
and unguents, and a ceremonial i»rocession round.* 
Tlio most general term for a memorial is chtitipa, 
usually divided into Isidily relics {saHrika), objects 
that have served the use of a Buddha {parihhorjika)^ 
and shrines or memorials {uddc.sika).^^ The 
chetiyas include sacred localities, trees, and com- 
memorative buildings, cairns, or HupaSt which 
may also contain relics. 

J MahAvaTfita, xxxiil. 100. 

* ‘ Brshmanischer Klnlluss ini BiiddlilginuB,' Av/fntze Ermti 
Kuhn gewidmet, Brcnlau, 1016, p. 1 ff. 

• I.4fr. 

4 ill., Adhyftya 269 and 260 ; cf. J. Muir, Orig, Samkrit Texts, 
London, 1868-72, v. 824. 

4 Jutaka, V. 266 ; MahAmslu. i. 9. 

SO. Franke, ' Jfttaka-Mah&bbarata-Parallelen,’ Vienna Or, 
youm* XX. [1906] 317 fl. . 

7 0. Duroiselle, ‘ U^>agntta et MAra/ Bvll. tU VEeute /ran- 
frtiw de VExtr&me-Orxent, jan.-jnln, IO 04 ; Dirydvaddna, p. 
856 ff.: another version in TAranAlha, Oeevh. dcs Buddkumvus 
in Indien, tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 18. 

88. L4vi, Introd. to Mahdj/dna-sutrdlaipkdra, Paris, 1011, p. 2. 

9 Kathdvatthu, xiii. 2. 

10 Jdtaka, iv. 228 ; Bodhivarpsa, p. .'iD. 


In the Mahdparinihhdnn Sutta^ the Buddha 
gives a list of four classes of persons who are 
>vorthy to have a stupa erected to them — a 
Buddha, a pratyidcahuddha^ a disciple of the 
Master, and a universal king. This indjeates 
Buddhist belief at the time of the coraposiUon of 
this Suita, and the account of Ka-Hinn® in the 
6 th cent, shows its full development. He found in 
India stupas t<i the Buddha, previous Buddhas, 
and to such saints as Anaiida, SAriputta, Moggab 
lana, and Mahapajapati Gotami. The dovolop- 
menb of the idea of the patron saint is also show'n 
in the nuns making oll'erings at AnandaV shrine, 
liecaiiso it was he who persuaded Buddha to admit 
nuns to the order. Similarly the patron saint of 
the novices was Bilhula.* 

Pilgrimages to iiloc.es memorable in the life of a 
Bmldba are also recommended in the same Sutta,* 
and Buddha prophesies : 

‘Thnru will come believing monkii and nuns. laymen and 
laywoiiieii, and say, "Here the Tutliugata was i)orn," “Here 
the TalMgata becaiue supreme Buddha with higinwt supreme 
enlightenment," “ 1 lure Itie TathAgata began to turn Die high- 
est Wiicel of the D^drine,'’ and “Here the Tathaguta attained 
Nirv.Apa with the Nirvana that leaves no eloniunt behind." And 
all they who die while making pilgrimages to ehetiyas aliall, 
with the diMs^)hition of the body after death, be born in the 
happy world of heaven.’® 

Ilcfermices B) pre - Biiddhistio cMtiyas arc 
common in the Scriptures, and there is no doubt 
that worship is merely a conbinmttion of a 

general Hindu custom. It is referred to several 
times in the Vinaya as being an establi.shftd 
pnictice.* See art. ( 'IIAITYA. 

7 . Martyrs.— The martyrs of a religion usiinlly 
arise from persecution, but it is tiniiece.ssary to 
di.sc.uss here the (imisf ion of Bud<lhist persecutions, 
as none is recorded in the S(!ripturc 8 , and the later 
accounts of Brahman and .lain Iiostility have not 
given rise to a martyrology. Among the early 
saints oxtra-<!aiionical records mention the murder 
of Moggallana as due to the enmity of the Jains, 
who hiretl robbers to kill him, because ho was able 
to go to heaven and lind out bow' the discijjles of 
Buodba w'enb to heaven and those of the naked 
astietics to hell.'^ 

The real martyrology of Buddhism is the Jdtaka 
commentary, wnich records the suHe.ring8 and 
repeated death of t he bodhisattva and hi.s.disciples, 
especially in oxhihiting the virl-ues of patience 
and Helf-sacrilico. In Jdtaka 313 the boahisattva 
ns an ascetic jireaclies the Doctrine to the royal 
fmrim, and is tortured and cut to pieces by the 
king. In several the ]>ersecution is due to the 
jealousy of Devadatta, a motive w'liich is already 
found in tlic Scriptures. The bodhisattva Nuirers 
for the sake of the Dharma, but, except in the 
case of the legends of Jains, it cannot bo said that 
the persecution is due specially to aiiti-Buddhistic 
hostility ; nor is there any delinite historuxil 
evidence for the sui>poHed firAlimanical persecu- 
tions, which were once sup)K>sed to have exter- 
minated Buddhism in India.* 

'I’he Mahayilna teaching degenerates int.o the 
most grotesque and gruesome tales of suflering 
(often self-inflicted) for the sake of the Dharma, 
They are imaginative developments, due to the 
idea of acquiring merit in rcjieated births for the 

1 JHgha, ii. 142 ; Dialogues of the Btiddha, ii. 156. 

8 See art. Ycar Cuwano. 

8 A Heeord qf Buddhist Kingdoms, tr. J. Lcgge, Oxford, 1886, 
pp. 44-46. 

4 Dlgha, Ii. 140 ; Dialogues, ii. 16.8. 

4 Dlf/ha, ii. 141 ; Dialogues, ii. 163. 

4 Eissaggiya, xxx. 2 ; rdchUliya, IxxxH. 2. 

t Jdtaka, v. 125ff., tr. p. 62ff.: Dhammapada Comm, ill. 
66; R. S. Hardy, A Manual qf Budhistn^, London, 1890, 
p. 840 ff. 

4 See H. H, Wllion, ‘On Buddha and Buddhism,' JHAS xvl. 
[1856] 229 ff. ; R. S. Hardy, The Legends and Theories qf ike 
Buddhists, Ijondon, 1886, p. 206 : T. W. Rhys Davids, ‘ Persecu- 
tion of the Buddhists in India,' J PTS [1896] 87 ff. ; Y. A. Smith, 
The Early Uietory qf India^, Oxford, 1914, p. 202. 
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sake of becoming a hodhiaattvat rather than com- 
positions having any relation to history or legend. 

LmRATiTRV.~Reference8 to the souroee are griven throaffhout. 
See aliso C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Introdnetions to Paeums 
(As Baiiy BuddhiaU, 2 vols., London, ; B. MUller, 

Introduction to ParamatUiadipanit pt v., Commentary on the 
TherigaihA, do. 1898 ; Mabel Bode, * Women Leaders of the 
Buddhist Reformation/ J HAS, 1808, p. 617 ff. ; K. P. Kdppen, 
Die ReligUm dea Btuidha, 1., Berlin. 1867. 

Edward J. Thomas. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Chinese). -The 
word sdnfft which has Ijeen adopted in Chinese 
Christian literature as the translation of ‘holy,* 
hardly suggests that relation to the divine which 
is connoted by the English word. It lays stress 
rather on the idea of perfect realization of human 
nature, and at least as much on the intellectual as 
on the moral side, whence it is also often translated 
‘sage.’ Of those of the Confucian school who are 
recKoned as entitled to be called a6ng 7'dn, * holy 
men,’ ‘sagos,’ Confucius {q.v.) is the latest and 
most famous. The doctrine which he transmitted 
and taught is the ‘ holy teaching.’ 

The other teachings in China— Taoism and 
Buddhism - have also those in whom their ideal of 
human nature or conduct received embodiment. 

If. a., the Shhi Sien Thung Kdm gives *a series of bio- 
graphical sketches for the most part legendary and fabulous, 
of upwards of 800 saints, sages and divinities selected chiefly 
from the ranks of Taoism but some Buddhist characters are 
also Mlmitted into the number.' i 

The Christian Chureh in China, as . elsewhere, 
is proving itself to be the nursery of that type of 
character which is entitled in the Christian sense 
to bo called ‘ lioly.’* 

Tt has been said that in the biographical records 
of the Chinese we find ‘extraordinarily few in- 
stances of religious fanaticism, bigotry, and perse- 
cution ; still fewer, if any, examples of men and 
women who have sulTere’d for their faitli, when 
mere verbal recantation would have saved thorn 
from a dreaded fate.’* The Huproniacy of right 
even over life itself is, however, recognized ; * I 
desire life and 1 desire right ; if I cannot keep both 
together, I will give up life ami choose right’ 
and in China there havo never been lacking those 
who have been willing to lay down their lives for 
an idea to the truth and worth of which they thu.s 
witnessed ; nor, as <luriiig the Boxer trouhle.s, have 
there been lacking martyrs in tlie full Christian 
sense of that term. P. J. Maclaoan. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Christian).-i. 
Dogmatic teaching. — The Homan Cliurch, to- 
gether with the Oriental Churches, and notably 
the Orthodox Eastern Church in all its branches, 
eoiisiders the doctrine of the veneration of saints 
to be an integral part of Catholic tradition. Both 
by Creeks and by Latins this teaching is held to 
follow from the conception of the Cliurch’s unity. 
In the Longer Orthodox CatevMsin of Pliilaret,® 
c.^., wo havo the following questions and answers : 

‘ 202. Q. Is there likewise unity between the Church on earth 
and the Church In heaven ? 

A. Doubtless there is, both by their oommon relation to one 
Head, our Lord Josus Christ, and by mutual cominunlou with 
one another. 

2a8. Q. What means of communion has the Church on earth 
with the Church in heaven ? 

A. The prayer of faith and love. The faithful who belong to 
the Church militant upon earth, In offering their pravers to 
God, call at the same time to their aid the saints who belong to 
the Church in heaven ; and these, standing on the highest steps 
of approat^h to Qod, by their prayers and Intercessions purify, 
strengthen, and offer before Qod the prayers of the faithful 
living upon earth, and by the will of Qod work graciously and 
beneflcently upon them, either by invisible virtue, or by distinct 
apparitions, and in divers other ways.* 

1 A. Wytie, Natea on Chineae LitenUwre. London, 18C7, p. 178. 

* B.p,. Mrs. Howard 'Taylor, Paator liai, London, 1904 ; O. 
Cainnbell Brown, A Chineae St. Franeia, do. 1912. 

* H. A. Qilee, Cott/iteianiam and itt Rivofs, London, 1916, 

** * Mencius, vi. il. 10. 1. 


The Catechism then goes on to declare that the 
rule of the Church upon earth to invoke in prayer 
the saints of the Cnurch in heaven is grounded 
a|K)n ‘ a holy tradition, the principle of which is to 
lie seen also in holy Scripture,’ and it appeals to 
1 Ch 29'*, where David cried out in orayer, ‘ C 
Jjord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, ana of Israel, 
our fathers,’ ‘exactly,’ we are told, ‘as now the 
Orthodox Church cans upon Christ our true Gotl, 
by the prayers of His most pure Mother and all 
Iiis saints.^ Scripture is furtlier appealed to as 
supplying warrant for tlie mediatory prayer of the 
saints in heaven (liev for Uie fact of oenelicent 
apparitions of saints from heaven (Mt 27“'*), and 
for the belief that the saints after their departure 
work miracles through certain earthly means (2 K 
13*' and Ac 19'*). Moreover, all these points of 
ecclesiastical tradition arc illustrated ami enforced 
by testimonies cited from the great Creek Fatliers. 

Not less clearly defined is the belief of the Koman 
Church formulated in a decree of the Council of 
Trent and summarized in tliese words of the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV. : 

' In like manner I hold that the saints reigning with Grxl arc 
to be venerate<l and iuvoku<l, and that tliey offer prayers to Qod 
(or us, and that their rcHi;M are to bo venerated/ 

Although no anathemas are attached to the canon 
drafted by the Council itself, the Fathers declared 
that those who deny the lawfulness of invoking 
the saints ‘ hold an impious opinion’ (im/ne sentire) ; 
on the other iiand, the aflirinative portion of tiie 
canon is couched in studiously moilerate language : 

*The saints reigning with Christ offer tboir prayers to Qod on 
liohalf o( men, moreover it is good and iiHufiil to invoke them as 
suppliants and to have recourse to llielr pra\ ers, support, and 
help, in order to obtain beneiitis from God through Ills Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Redeemer and Bav lour.’ ^ 

The Council also goes on to say : 

‘The holy bodies of holy martyrs, and of others now living 
with Christ — whic.h bodies were the living members of Clirist 
and the temple of the Holy Ghost (I Co and which are by 
Him to he raised unto eternal life, and to bo gluriflod - are t<f> 
be venerateti by the faithful, through which bodies many 
benefits are bestowed by God on men.’ '<1 

Finally, wo have this very careful statement of the 
Catholic teaching with reference to the use of 
images : 

* Moreover, that the images of Christ, of the Virgin Mother of 
God, and of the other saiii^, are to be had and retaineil par- 
Ucularly In chim^hes, and that due honour anil veneration are 
to be given them ; not that any divinity or virtue is believed to 
be in them, on account of which they are to bo worshipped ; or 
that anything is to be asked of them ; or that trust is to be 
refioscd in images, as was of old done by the Gentiles, who 
placed their hope in idols; but because the honour which is 
shown them is referred to the prototypes which those images 
represent ; in such wise that by the images which we kiss, and 
before which we uinxiver the head, and {^rostrate ourselves, wo 
adore Christ, and we venerate the saints, whose similitudes 
they bear; os, by the decrees of Councils, and esjKM’ially of the 
second Synod of Nicsea, has been defined against the opponents 
of images. *3 

Similar limitations arc eiu)>liaHizefl in the 
authoritative Ronuin Catechism^ isBued in accord- 
ance with the Trideiitino dcciee«. It in there 

E ointed out in detail that there is a wide (liUbrencc 
etween tlie prayers addressed to God and tlioso 
addressed to tne saints : 

* Ws ask God to mnt blessings, wo ask the saints to be our 
advocates. To God we say: “Have mercy on us”; to the 
saints ws commonly say: “Pray for us”; and if at times we 
ask the saints also to have mercy on us, it is in a dlffereiR sensu. 
We beg of them, as they are pitiful, to take compassion on us 
and to interpose in our behalf.* * 

In tlie 22nd of the Thirty-nine Article.^ the 
Church of England, following the example set in 
t\\Q Augsburg Confession and other dogmatic pro- 
nouncements of the Reformers, condernn.s 
•the Romish doctrine oxincerning Purgatory, Pardons, Wor- 
shipping and Adoration, us well of Images as of Kidiqiics, and 
also Invocation of Haints’ os ‘ a fond thing vainly Invcntwl, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugjiant 
to the Word of God.’ 

I Boss. XXV. 3 76. s lb. 

* Roman Cateehiam, Eng, tr., Dublin, 1829, p. 4Wf. 


SSee BRB vt. 482b. 
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It has been maintained by many, and notably in 
*’ecent years by Bishop John Wordsworth of 
Salisbury, that the ‘ Romish doctrine* here rejected 
was the oAlcial teaching of the Church of Rome as 
formulated by the scholastic theologians and the 
Council of Trent. The admission, indeed, is made 
that the decree of the Council quoted above was 
passed only in l)oc. 1563, some montlis after the 
Article in question had been accepted by both 
Houses of Convocation ; but, on the other hand, as 
Wordsworth ^ contended, there are references both 
to purgatory and to the veneration of saints in the 
decree of the 22nd Session, passed on 17th Sept. 
1562. In reply to this, Harwell Stone* and others 
have urged with reason that in the earlier Triden- 
tine canon there^ is no proper reference to the 
invocation of saints or to relics, images, and 
pardons. Hence they consider themselves still 
tree to hold that by the * Romisli doctrine ’ referred 
to was meant, not the ollicial teaching of Roman 
authority, but the extravagances of nn extreme 
. section. Further, some evidence has been quoted 
to show that the phrase ‘ invocation of saints* was 
used to denote aadrosses to the saints similar in 
wording to the adoration which we render to God, 
and * formal and absolute prayers tendered to 
saints, as distinguished from requests for the 
prayers of the saints.’ According to this view, 
the Articles, both in connexion with the veneration 
of saints and in dealing with sundry other contro- 
verted points, were oeliberately framed with a 
purpose of comprehension rather than exclusion, 
(consequently the Church of England, it is main- 
tained, only condemned the extreme practices and 
ways of thought in which the saints, being called 
upon to grant favours which are in the power of 
(jfod alone, had been given a prominence in devotion 
which was derogatory to the divine lionour. Thus 
tlie question was left open whether the clergy 
might express approval oi the practice of Invoking 
the saints in the limited sense of seeking from them 
the help of their prayers.* Undoubtedly many 
Anglican theologians of the 17th cent, seemed to 
adopt this view, and the extreme iconoclasm of 
men like Hooper and Latimer soon gave place to 
tho academic speculations of the Caroline divines. 
Bushop W. Forbes of Edinburgh, whose Considera- 
tioncs modesUe . . . . . . invocatione sanctorum 

was published posthumously in 1658, approximated 
closely to the Roman and Orthodox position. In 
one chapter* lie defends the proposition that the 
simple invoking of or appealing to the angels and 
saints to pray to Cod with ns and for ns is not to 
be reprobated as cither useless or unlawful. Still 
oven the most advanced of the High Church party 
in England were hardly prepared to go as far as 
this. In 1716 proposals were made by the non- 
jiiring bishops, who called themselves ‘ the Catholic 
Remnant of the British Churches,* for a concordat 
with the Orthodox Eastern Churches. Among 
matters recognized * tho five Points of present 
Disagreement ’ we find tho two following heads ; 

' Though they [the Remnant] call the Mother of our Lord 
Blessed, and magnify the Grace of God which so highly exalted 
her, they were afraid of giving the glory of God to a creature, 
or to run to any extrotue ny unduly blessing or magnifying her. 

As to angels and saints, they wore Jealous of detracting In tho 
least from the Mediation of Josus Christ, and therefore could 
not use a direct Invocation to any of them, tho Bleeeed Virgin 
herself not excepted.' 

The four Oriental patriarchs, in reply, appeal to 
the distinction which had been recoj^izcd even in 
the West from the time of St. Augu.sline onAvards, 
and which both the Roman and the Orthodox 
Church still emphasize. 

1 Th$ Invocation of Saints and the Tmnty-seeoni Article^ 
London, 1908, and in The Gtiardian, 2Gth May, '2nd June, 2l8t 
July, 1909. 

a The Invocation of Saints^, p. 39 ff. 

» Stone, p. 49. * Pi. ii. oh. 8. 


•The Greeks,* say the patriarchs, ‘know how to make a dis- 
tinction in worship, and they give that of Latrla to God only, 
and that of Dulia to the holy Apostles, martyrs and righteous 
and godly Fatiiers, honouring them as faithful serrante and 
true friends of Ood. They worship our Lady, the Virgin 
Mother of God with Hyperdulia, not as Ood, but m the dtorJeof 
and Mother of God ; not with Utria>-God forbid, that would 
be blasphemy; God alone they worship with Latria--but they 
make her their lotercessor with Him fur poat'baptismal nn, and 
hope through her to receive remission from Him.' 

The patriarchs then go on to make it clear that, 
upon this head and in the matter of the invocation 
or saints, their position is unalterable. Indeed 
the tone of their reply to the English bishops is 
not conciliatory ; 

* Sot yourselves free from the heavy bondage and the captiv- 
ity of prejudice, and submit yourselves to those true doctrines 
which have been received from the beguiling and the traditions 
of the holy fathers and are not opposed to the Holy Scriptures.* i 

Of late years among a certain school of Russian 
theologians there has been a tendency, probably 
fostered by Anglican influences, to discover a dis- 
tinction between tho Orthodox and the Roman 
point of view as to the relations of the Church 
militant and the Church triumphant. * The 
Easterns,* W. J. Birkbeck * insists, ‘ when they 
think of the Church, think more of it as a whole 
than is the custom in the West.* They are 
familiar with the conception of St. John Chry- 
sostom,* who speaks of the body of Christ as * the 
faithful from all parts of the world, who are, have 
been, and shall be.* Mutual intercessions are, it 
is said, at once the expression and condition of 
that faith and love whicli constitute the organism 
of the Church. Birkbeck writes : 

‘One of the meet solemn thoughU that I have met with in 
conversing with Russians is, that not onlv is each one of us 
assisted by the prayers of the Blessed Virgin and of all saints, 
but that the saints themselves, and even the glorious and ever- 
blessed Mother of Qod, were assisted by the prayers, foreknown 
to Ood, of every member of the Ohuroh that hoe lived, or ever 
will live upon earth.'* 

But this seems after all to differ very little from 
the conception of the communion of saints which 
will be found presented at large in the Roman 
Catechism end elaborated in such a work os that 
of J. P. Kirsch, Die Lekre von der Gemeinschaft 
der Heiligen im christlichen Altertum. On tne 
other hand, a greater familiarity with the teach- 
ing and practice of the Eastern uhurches seems to 
have done something towards modifying the in- 
transigeance of official Anglicanism in this matter 
of saint-worship. During the Church Congress 
held at Southampton in 1913 the bishop of London 
(A. F. Winnin^on Ingram), who not so long 
before had visited Russia, preached a sermon on 
the invocation of saints. After weighing the 
arguments for and against and rejecting any direct 
form of invocation, such as ‘ Saint Andrew, pray 
for us,* etc., he approved the practice of * corapreca- 
tion,* which has oeen defined as praying to (5od to 
receive benefit by means of tho prayers of tho 
saints. 

* We recognize,' he said, ‘ the fellowship of the saints in our 
praise. . . . Why should we not have in the new suppiemont to 
the Prayer-Book some form of comprecatiou which shall recog- 
nize more fully their fellowship in prayer?' 

2. History. —It is admitted without dispute that 
the veneration of saints had its starting-point in 
the veneration of the marWrs Avho suffer^ death 
for the Christian faith. The word * martyr,* of 
course, means witness, but already in the NT we 
have indications of a tendency to use this term as 
a label, even if not yet exactly to limit it to those 
who sealed their testimony with their blood. * Ye 
shall be my witnesses,* we read in Ac 1* (cf. 

1 See A. H. Hore, Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek 
Churcht London, 1899, pp. 607-606, who summarizes the docu- 
ments publJi^ed by G. Williams in his Orthodox Church of the 
East in the 18th Century. 

s A. Riley, Birkbeck and the Russian Chureht p. 287. 

, s in Ef(si ad Ephes. horn. x. 1 (PG Ixii. 76). 
i * Riley, Birldteek and the Russian Church, pp. 287, 848. 
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Lk 2l« Jn 15« Mt IQW) and in Rev 17« ‘I saw 
the woman drunken with the blood of the aaints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs (UVm witnesses) 
of Jesus/ The same document, for which, in the 
opinion of the present writer, no later date can 1)6 
assigned than A.D. 06, describes * underneath the 
altar the souls of them that had been slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony (jiaprvplap) 
which they held. . . . And there was given them 
to each one a white robe,* etc. (Rev 6®* Simi- 
larly saw thrones . . . and the souls of them 
that had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus ’ 
(Rev 20^). We do not wish to pronounce too 
positively, but this looks very like a beginning of 
oultus, and the evidence becomes unmistakable in 
the account of the martyrdom of St. Poly carp in 
the middle of the 2nd century. The pagans and 
Jews of Smyrna wished the saint’s body to bo 
reduced to ashes, ‘ lest they [the Christians] should 
abandon the crucified one and begin to worship 
this man.* The Christians of Smyrna indignantly 
repudiate the insinuation that they couTd ever 
renounce ‘ the Christ who suffered for the salvation 
of the whole world,* and they continue : 

'For Him, beint; the Son of Ood, wo adore, but the nmrtyrt, 
M disciples and imitators of the Lord, we cherish as tnoy 
deserve lor their matchless affection towards their Kint; and 
teacher, . . . And so we afterwards took up his bones, which 
are more valuable than precious stones and finer than refined 
fifold, and laid them in a suitable place, where the I^ord will 
permit us to (father ourselves together, as we are able, in glad- 
ness and joy and to celebrate the birthday of his martyrdom 
(ri)*' roO iiaprvoiov avrov tipdpap yeve^Aiov) for the oommetnora- 
tion of those wno have already fought in the contest and for the 
training and preparation of those that shall do so hereafter.' 1 

These paaeages are important aa bearing witness 
not only to the dignity of martyrdom and to the 
sense of ioy and triumph associated with it, but 
also to tne idea of a sacrifice over the martyr’s 
remains, and of an annual commemoration in his 
honour to be maintained in future years. This 
‘ birthday,’ the or nataUt wslh 

afterwards to become a very conspicuous feature 
in the calendars and martyrologi<*.s. No doubt 
paganism among both Greeks and Romans had 
Jong before been familiar with the yearly com- 
memoration of the illustrious dead ; but, while in 
the case of the emperors and other famous men it 
was literally their birthday that was kept in 
remembrance, the Christian martyr was honoured 
on the anniversary of his death. The dignity of 
the martyr.s was emphasized in many other ways. 
Tertnllian, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Cyprian proclaim it in glowing language.* Already 
in the Pastor oi Hermos* the martyrs are repre- 
sented as wearing crowns ; Hippolytus/ Dionysius 
of Alexandria,® and Tertullian • cfescribe them as 
fellow-judges with Christ, seated beside Him on 
thrones. The most laudatory opithets—e.^. /taicd- 
piof, crf/Av6t, henedictus^ heatus^ etc. — are 

applied to them. On the other hand, we find an 
intense desire for martyrdom, regarded os a privi- 
lege and a trust, manimsted by such confessors of 
the faith as the apostolic Ignatius of Antioch, the 
nonagenarian Pothinus of Lyons, the boy Origen, 
the scholarly bishop Cyprian, the mothers of 
young children like Perpetua and Kelicitas, the 
tender maiden Blandina, with many others of 
whom authentic records are preserved. Frequently 
the idea is made prominent that it is Christ Him- 
self who is present and who suffers in the person 
of the martyr.* As a natural consequence, the 
greatest veneration was shown to tlie martyrs by 

i LtUtt of ihs SmyrnaaM^ xvii. f. 

*8ae, e.g., the euracti given at length in J. P. Klraoh, 
Oenuituehaft der Heiltgon, Eng. tr., pt. 11. oh. 3, p. 73 ff. 

»5im«.vlli.8,6. 

* Jn Dan. U, 37, ed. Q. N. Bonweteoh and II. Achelin, 1. 112. 

® dp. Eusebius, UE vi. xlli. 

^ De Resurr. camiSf 43, and de Anirna, 55. 

7 Delebaye, Zm Origines du mite dee martyrSf p. 11 ff. 


the faithful during tjio period of their inearcera- 
tion, and, as the letters of St. Cyi>riari in particu- 
lar allow us to see, their sUinding in the Church 
was altogether exceptional— so much so that their 
mediatiou was accepted as decisive when it was 
exercised in favour of those who sought recorutilia- 
tion after falling away from tho faitli. No doubt 
there were abuses. Tho Novatianist heresy^ was 
an indirect result of a too rigoristic view of tho 
discipline which ought to be followed in such 
cases. On the other hand, it became a common- 
place amon^ the writers of the 3rd cent, to hold 
that the giving of one’s life for Christ, tho baptism 
of blood, was tlie equivalent of sacramental baptism 
in its effect of completely remitting sin and render- 
ing the Kulferer worthy of immediate admission to 
the joys of paradise. The passages in Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and other writers of that age whicdi liear 
witness to this belief are very numerous.* In the 
contemporary Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (A.l). 
180) Nartzalus cries out, when sentence is i»ro- 
noiinced, ' llodie martyres in caelis siirmis. Deo 
gratios.’ Further, tho martyr’s lot while ho re- 
mained alive was in every way a privileged one. 
A reflected lustre shone upon his family and even 
upon the town in which lie resided,* and he him- 
self, while awaiting in prison tho hour of the 
supreme sacrifice, was an object of solicitude and 
veneration to all his fclIow-Cliristians. The long 
passage which stands at the beginning of the 5th 
nook of the Apostolical Constitutions probably 
reflects a much older tradition, and it is in any 
ca.Me very striking : 

‘ If uny Christian, on account of thu name of Christ, and love 
and faith towards God, be <5ondcmned by the ungCMUy to the 
ames, to the beasts, or to the mines, do ye not overlook him ; 
ut send to him from your labour and your very sweat for his 
sustenance, and for a bribe to tho soldiers, that he may bo 
eased anil taken care of . . . for he that is condemned (or the 
name of the Lord God is an holy martyr, a brother of the Lord, 
tho son of tho Most High, a receptacle of the Holy Spirit . . . 
by being voutdisafed the incorruptible crown, and the testimony 
of Christ's sufferings and tlio fcliowship of Ills blood, to be 
made conformable to tho death of Christ for the adoption of 
children.' 

Lucian in his de Morte Peregrini satirizes tlic 
attentions lavished upon those who sull’ered for 
the Christian faith. Moreover, the confessors 
who, after bearing testimony in Ixmds, escaped 
the final ordeal were regardeu as tho dite of tho 
faithful, and their steadfastness in the hour of 
trial became a sort of title to the episcopal otlicc.® 
In the primitive Church Order, which Seliermaun 
has conveniently labelled ET (ecclesiastica traditio), 
and which he would trace back to the inspiration 
of St. Clement of Rome, the martyr {i.e. one who 
has sutiered torment for the name of Christ) is 
described as already possessing the dignity of the 
priesthood without ordination. Hands are to he 
laid upon him only when he is to be jiroinoted to the 
episco])ate.® Despite the attitude of veneration to 
which these facts bear witness, we have no satis- 
factory evidence of any general practice of cultus 
before the middle of the 3rd century. The origins of 
this cultus are no doubt to be found in tho funeral 
rites which the Christians, in accordance with the 
customs of the pagan society in which they lived, 
paid to their honoured dead. Even in the case of 
those who had suflered capital punishment, Roman 
practice usually conceded to tho relatives of the 
deceased the free disposal of their remains. For 
the most part, therefore, the martyrs, like their 
fellow-bolievers, were buried with such ohserv- 
ancos as everyday usage prescribed, so far at any 
rate as these rites involved no direct recognition 

1 See art. Nuvatianibtb. 

* See H. Aohelia, I)ag ChrUtentum in den eraten dm Jahr- 
hunderten. I.uiprig, 1912, ii. 340, 439. 

* See Delehayo, pp. 12-28. 

< See Bum. HE m. xx. 0, vi. vili. 7, etc. 

** Sec T. Schermami, Ein WetherilualCy Munich, 1913, p. 31, 
anil />t« allgemi'ine Kirchenordnung, Paderhorn, 1914-1 (•, p, 51 
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of {polytheism or pagan superstition. For the 
sacrifices to the goas was substituted the Euchar- 
istic oblation ; the banquets ofi'ered to the dead at 
the tomb were replaced by the Christian love- 
feast,^ and the same intervalH between the celebra- 
tions were observed— 3rd day, 0th day, 30th day 
(which in later centuries Ijecanie the * month’s 
mind’), and anniversary. It was no doubt from 
these elements that the cultus of the Gliristian 
martyr took its point of departure. All are agreed 
that, whore the existence of a sepulchral chain l)er 
or mausoleum rendered it possible, the Eucharist 
was celebrated at the grave sifie, and at this not 
merely the family but tlie wliole Christian com- 
munity seems to nave assisted. There has, how- 
ever, been some difference of opinion rei'arding 
the manner in which these rites were carried out. 
F. Wieland,* in opposition to the traditional view, 
holds that ‘ the breaking of bread ’ was not origin- 
ally conceived of as a sacrifice in any proper seiiso, 
and that even in the case of martyrs the tomb 
itself, in the pre-Constantinian jioriod, was not 
treated as an altar. But the question is mainly 
one of the date of the development of this sacrifi- 
cial conception. It certainly did establish itself 
before long, as J. Wihiert* and others have shown. 
During the ages or persecution tlie faithful, 
anxious to live as inconspicuously as poHsihle 
among their fellow-citizens, very probably empha- 
sized unduly the feature of the luneral baiuiuot, 
which was common to all, pagans and Christians 
alike. In the case of tlie pagans these burin uets 
(cencp) were meals ollered to the manes oi the 
departed ; for the Christian community they were 
love-feasts which, on the one hand, provided 
charitably for the needs of the poor, and, on the 
other, veiled the true nature of the Eucharistic 
oblation, celebrated as a memorial of the Last 
Supper. In time the lovo-feasts led to abuses and 
were to a large extent suppressed, )mt the celebra- 
tion of the liturgy still brought these little 
RHsemhlies of the faithful together beside the 
graves of the honoured dead. It was inevitable 
that this Holomn rite, though ollered in the same 
forms at the tomb of the martyr and at that of the 
ordinary Christian, should in the former cose soon 
assume a dilierent colour in the eyes of the wor- 
shiptiers. Though the liturgy from the earliest 
times, as still in the East to-day, ollered the sacri- 
fice to God for {Mp) the holy apostles and the 
martyrs, as well as fur all the faithful who have 
fallen asleep, the note of triumph soon came to 
prevail, whenever the Church i)aid honour to her 
champions. 

The Oratio Conniantini tcIlM iia how 'the martyr'a death la 
followed by hymna and pHalitia and aonfrs of praise to the ail- 
seeinff Qod. and a s(voritlee is offered in memory of such men, a 
blameless, innocuous sacrifice.* * 

Cyril of Jerusalem in the middle of the 4th 
cent, draws a clear distinction between the com- 
memoration in the liturgy of ‘ patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, that by their prayers and 
mediation God may receive our petitions,^ and, on 
the other hand, the appeal made in behalf of * the 
holy fathers and bishops and all those who have 
falfen asleep,’ whoso souls, sa^a Cyril, we are 
assured will be liencfited by the ofiering of this 
most holy sacrifice.^ Half a century later we find 
both Chrysostom* and Augustine explaining the 
commemoration of the martyrs in the liturgy in 
much the same sense. Their names are recited, 
says the latter, but they are not prayed for ; ’ and 
in another place he urges that, when the sacrifice of 

1 See art. Aoapk. 

9 Mema und CWi<t<o, Munich, 1906, Altar und Altargrahe^ 
1912. 

9 f^detio FafUtt Freiburg 1. B., 1895. 

* Of. Delehayo, p. 60. » Cat. Mytt. xxlil. 9. 

« Tn Aeta Apost. xxl. 4 (PO Ix. 170). 

^ Sftrmo cllx. 1 (PL xxxviii. 808). 


the altar and alms are offered for all Christians 
departed, * it is a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the 
perfect and a propitiation for those whose virtue 
18 incomplete.’ ^ At this date, the close of the 4th 
cent., we find all the great orators of the Church 
both in the East and in the West preaching pane- 
gyrics of the holy martyrs before vast audiences 
assembled to pay respect to those champions of the 
faith on their festivals, and at such reunions the 
celebration of the liturgy formeil the central 
feature. It is true that, as St. Augustine and 
others expressly pointed out, the sacrifice was 
ofiered to God, and in no sense to the saint himself, 
but it was none the loss a supreme recognition of 
the martyr’s dignity and formed tlie genu from 
which the whole calendar of saints’ days ultimately 
developed. 

It is at this period also that wo find the practice 
of the invocation of saints firmly cstablislied in 
every part of the Church. Prayers and appeals to 
the dead, as many inscriptions on pagan tomb- 
stones prove, were by no means unfamiliar to the 
heathen of Greece and Home. But, as P. Dorfler 
has recently pointed out, wo find running through 
all these appeals a certain element of fear. The 
manes of the dead were asked to spare. They 
were conceived of as resenting neglect and as 
rewarding dutiful service. *0 manes parcite, ni 
parcetis, credite mi, nomo referet solemnia vobis ’ 
may be taken as a more or less typical example 
of the tone commonly prevalent. In Christian 
sepulchral inscriptions of the early centuries we 
also often find an appeal to the dead — even to those 
who were not martyrs — but the spirit is notably 
dilierent. What the survivors ask of their deatl 
is remembrance and sometimes prayer -- c.y., 
‘Marine im et mentem . , , nos . , . haboto'or 
‘Pete pro parentes tuos.** Naturally enough, 
such an attitude towards the dead must have pavoil 
the way for the more formal invot^tion of those 
who had laid down their lives for Christ. Once 
it was generally admitted, as even pagans like 
iEscliylus * and Plato* seemed ready to aainit, that 
those who had passed into the next world might 
have knowledge of human needs and desires, it was 
inevitable that Christians who already mado a 
practice of commending tliemselves to tlie prayers 
of the martyrs in prison should renew their appeal 
when the martyrs* triumph was completed by 
death. Hence, as early as the time of llippolytus 
and Origen we find unmistakable traces of a belief 
in the power of the holy dead to intercede for tlio.se 
on earth.* The rude inscriptions and graffiti in 
the (/ataeombs, which, however, it is uuiortun- 
ately very hard to dato, may be appealed to as 
supplying similar evidence from the 3rd cent, on- 
wards— ‘Domina Baasilla commandamua tibi 
Crescentinus et Micina filia nostra Crescen . . . 
que vixit men. x et dies . . (the title ‘ Domina ’ 
given to the martyr is an indication of early date) ; 

* iSancte Laurenti suscepta habeto animram eius] ’ ; 
Baiba me Domiie Crescentione mcam luce.’^ As 
appears'.in many of those ungrammatical meniorials. 
it is the martyr’s protection that is asked, and 
often for quite young children. Hence it seems 
probable that tlie prevalent atmosphere of pagan- 
ism exercised some vague influence upon Christian 
feeling, especially in the case of the ruder populace. 
The strongly marked desire to be buriea near the 
martyrs is no doubt to be attributed to a similar 
hope of protection. It was a matter not so much 
of logic as of a deep and primitive instinct— the 

1 BnchiHdion, n. 110 ; PL xl. 288. 

9 Di» Anfdnge der Heiligmverehrung, Munich, 1918. 

9 See many exaniploa in O. Maruociii, CkrisHan Kpigraphy^ 
Knfif. tr., Oambridge, 1912, pp. 101-166. 

« Choeph, 129-141, 476-478. » Sym^os. 28. 

4 See examples in Delehaye, p. 181 f. 

7 Mamcchi, nns. 125, 124, 478, etc. 
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same which in pagan times haii led to the de- 
velopment of hero-worship.^ Even fur Christians 
the passage to another world was fearsome. It wjvh 
felt that help might be looked for from those who 
had made the iuurnoy in triumpli and whose ac- 
cei)tance with God was assured. Burial in prox- 
imity to the martyrs was itself a form of oom- 
mendation, a tacit request for their intercession. 

Bo this as it may, the direct invocation of the 
holy dead hod become by the latter half of the 4th 
cent, a received practice among Christians in both 
East and West. St. Basil (t 379), St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus (tSiK)), St. Ambrose (t397), not to 
speak of St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, and St. 
Augustine, all furnish evidence which shows that 
in their time the pnudice of praying to the 
martyrs was already iirinly estab'lished. St. 
Gregory of I^azianzus, s.^., not only tells the story 
of a girl who in the hour of danger called upon tho 
Blessed Virgin for aid, but himself in his sermon 
on St. Cyprian unoquivocaliy invokes the martyr.^ 
St. Ambrose writes : 

* Martyred ohuourandi . . . ^lOAfiiintpropeoc^atiaroffare notttria, 
qui proprio aantruine, stiain si qua hahiicrunt peccata, laverunt 
. . . non eruboHcamuit eos IntcrcoMoreM noutrae inflruiitatiii 
adhlbore/ etc. > 

In St. John Chrysostom evidence of what may 
be called active devotion to the martyrs meets ns 
at every turn.* But perhaps no better illustration 
can be found of the attitude of the devout laity 
than an incident from the newly recovered Life of 
St, Melania the Younger. Living in Home in the 
year 403, she, owing to her self-imposed vigils on 
the eve of the feast of St. liawrence, gave birth 
prematurely to a child and her life was in imminent 
danger. Thereupon her husband, rushing olV to 
tlie shrine of St. Lawrence (‘ festinua perrexit ad 
S. martyrern ’), prostrated himself oefore the 
tomb beneath the altar and with tear.s and lamen- 
tations begged God to spare the mother vpia 
K6pioy irepl rijs alrrfjt). Both the Greek and 
Latin redactions of the Life clearly sh(»w that, 
though the martyr’s inUncession was invoked, it 
was to God, tho master of life and deatii, that the 
ultimate appeal was directed. Similarly Melania, 
just before iier death at .lerusalcm in 438, asked to 
be carried to the shrine of the martyrs. Then she 
calle<l upon thetn as ^athletca of the Lord’ and 
asked them to have pity upon her, their unworthy 
servant, who had always venerated their relics, 
adding : 

‘ O ye, who have always free speech with God that loves man- 
kind, be my IntercesHurit (frpcir/i«v<rarc) with Him that He may 
receive my soul in peaeje.’ 

It is just this rrapprjffla, attributed to the martyrs, 
that is put forward again and again in patristic 
writers as the motive for having recourse to their 
help.* 

Undoubtedly one of tho causes whicli contributed 
most powerfully to the rapid extension of the 
veneration of martyrs w'os the multiplication of 
shrines and saints’ days, due to the Oriental practice 
of translating and dividing relics. It was beside 
the tomb of tho martyr and upon his dies natalis^ 
or anniversary, that his aid was primarily invoked. 
In tho West the old Roman idea of the sacrcdiieiis 
and inviolability of the tomb persisted for many 
hundred years. Even Gregory the Great, upon 
whom Harnack lays the blame of ‘ systematizing 
that resort to saints and relics which had already 
existed for a long time,’ still firmly refused at the 
end of the 6th cent, to allow the resting-places of 
the great Christian heroes of Rome to be in any 
way disturbed. In a famous letter addressed to 

» Of. BRE vl. 062 If. * Orat. xxlv. 11 iPQ xxxv. USl). 

» D« Viduis, 9 (PL xvi. 261). 

* See, e.p., Klnch, Gemeinsehafl, pt, iii. oh. 4, Knur. tr.,p.2l0ir. 

See M. Rampolla, S. Uelania wunioref Homo, 1006, pp. (S, 

46 , 81 . 

* See, for a iiiminary of some of this evidence, StoiieS, pp. 
^88, and Kirsch, pt. III. ch. 4. Krijf. tr., p. Ult! ff 


the empress Constantina, he point-blank refused 
her request to allow the head of St. Paul or some 
other ()ortion of his body to bo transjiortod to Con- 
stantinople.^ It was not, be declared, the Roman 
onstoin to allow any but representative relies, the 
brandea or sanctuarUi^ i.e, cloths which had been 
lowered into the tombs, to be given to applicants, 
however illiistriou.s. Nearly a century earlier, in 
519, the legates of Pope Horiuisdas had maintained 
the same attitude in regard to a request of the 
emperor Justinian. The Oriental custom, how- 
ever, was dill'erent, and the Greeks were not con- 
tent with the legal ilction of hrnndea. Thus, as 
early as 351-354 we liave dclliiite record of the 
translation to Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, of the 
body of tho martyr St. Babylas, and this m'uh 
followed by many other tran.sIatioiiH. Still more 
fraught with the possibilities of future abuse were 
the dismemberment of tho bodies of martyrs and 
the division of objects connected with them. This 
aspect of the (question of relies (^.w.) is only touched 
upon here to explain the multiplication of centres 
ut cultus and also the niultiplicution of feasts, for 
the translation commonly entailed the observance 
of a perpetual anniversary. The miraculous 
ollbcts attributed to these relics, wonders which 
wore attested by St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and all the great (liristian teachers of 
that age,^ must undoubtedly have accounted for 
much in the abnormally rapid develoimient of the 
cultus of the martyrs. 

So far we have taken no account of any saints 
but those wlio within the knowledge of all men 
liml given their lives for the faith. As early, how- 
ever, as tho time of St. Cyprian wo find in that 
writer constant refertuices to a class of con/emres, 
and, though Liioius has asserted that Cyprian’s 
n.se of the term is louse and confused, fiis con- 
sistency has of late been successfully vindicated. 
J. Ernst* shows that in Cyprian’s idea the 
martyrs par excellence are those wlio have actually 
laid down their Jives for Christ, but that he also 
extends this term to all who have suti’ered grievous 
torment for the faith. On the other hand, the 
confessor is one wlio has borne testimony to his 
belief at some cost to himself — e.g.^ by iinprison- 
mont or exile. All martvrs are therefore of 
necessity confessors ; but, wnere the terms are con- 
trasted, the confessor, as opposed to the martyr, 
is one who has not been pub to the test of grievous 
bodily torment. Still Cyprian’s language clearly 
suggests that, while the martyr’s dignity is pre- 
eminent, tho confessor in many cases is worthy to 
stand lieside him and must also be highly honoured. 
* A man has siiH'cred,* lie urges ratlier rlictoi ically, 
‘all that he was willing to sufter.’* Tliis was in 
substance the principle m virtue of wiiich a second 
category of saints gradually came to be recoraized. 
In point of historical development, however, the pro- 
cess was greatly assisted by tllt^ practice of accoraing 
a special commemoration in the liturgy to deccasecl 
bishops and of keeping locally a formal record of 
their anniversaries. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 349), 
pointed out above, iiKiicatos the classes of those 
no longer living for whom prayer is made in the 
liturgy, 'riio first consists oi ‘ patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs ’-—and it is ivorth noting that 
St. Hilary ® names just these four groups in the 
same order ; the second class is that of the ‘ holy 
fathers and iiishops who have fallen asleep before.’ 
Now this distinction is in noteworthy accord with 

1 8ee Rmsia, iv. 80, ed. Ewald, UHH i. (1891] 264 f. 

2 Bee IlHlehaye, pp. ISO'IST. 

8 In Jahrlmth. xxxiv. (1918J 828-368; end cf., 

still more recently, 11. Kcit.zcnBtein, Die liezeiehnung Mdrtyrer 
Phll.-IIlNt. Klnsse, 1916, p. 417 ff.). 

* 'Qui He tormentiH et mortl sub ooulis Del obtullt, paiwuB cHt 
quldquld pati voluit, non enlm i|»Me tormentlB Bed torincnta qwi 
detuenint' (Ep. xll., oil. ITartel, p. 608). 

«• Tractalns in Pe. /46‘, cd. Ziniferle, p, 861. 
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the data BuppUed by the fantoiiB Chronoffraphy of 
PhilocaluH^ (A. I). 354). In this are pre»ervedtwo 
separate documents of the Homan Church, one 
originally drafted in 332, which, under the heading 
*De^K>6itio episcoporum/ fumishes a record of the 
anniversaries of the bishops of Home with their 
names and places of interment, the other, a 
separate list, headed ‘ Depositio martyrum,* giving 
similar information regarding the Homan martyrs. 
Be it noted in passing that even in 354 this Hornan 

* Depositio martyrum * had been augmented by two 
African anniversaries (those of St. Cyprian and of 
Porpelua with Felicitas) and also by another entry 
described as ‘ natalo Petri de cathedra,’ now known 
as the b'east of St. Peter’s (Jhair. In these two 
short lists, thus gradually ampliiied and eventually 
blended into one, we may recognize the lirst rude 
outlines of the elaborate calendaria and martyr- 
ologia which came to play so prominent a part in 
the hagiograpliical developments of the Middle 
Ages. Other important Churches beHid<>s that of 
Home kept similar lists of the anniversaries of their 
martyrs and of their bishops. In the 4th and even 
in the fith cent, it appears that on account of the 
exalted dignity of the martyrs the two sets of 
records were still kef)t separate, and the traces of 
this distinetion, as Delehaye has pointed out,* sur- 
vived to a later peri<Kl in the prayers of t\iQ Leonine 
Sacramentary* But before long the two lists, os 
might he expected, were fused into one document. 
From curtain details in the Syriac martyrologinm 
of 41 1 it has been inferred that this had already 
occurred at Antioch before that date. But the 
fusion is more conspicuous in the ancient calendar 
of Carthage, compiled apparently alsmt 525. 
Here the commemorations or African martyrs and 
of a number of bishops of Carthage who were not 
martyrs stand side by side, together with other 
entries not of local origin. This process of equal- 
izing coiife.sMors and martyrs seems to have begun 
soon lifter the restoration of peace to the Church. 
It was realizeil that holy ascetics like St. Anthony 
the hermit, or devoted bishops like St. Meletius 
of Antioch, not to speak of (Jhrysostoin and Ath- 
anasius, sullered more in a lifetime of courage- 
ous endurance tlian if they had actually shed 
thuir hlootl for (Christ. Further, a sort of middle 
term was found in the patriarchs and prophets 
of the O'r, who, as jointed out aliovo, were 
already groupeil in the liturgy with the apostles 
and martyrs. Tlie miracles attributed to some 
apostolic preachers like Gregory Thanmaturgus 
(t 274), and the cult of relics, Aviiich, e.g,^ in the 
case of the hermit llilarion, though he was no 
martyr, led to the translation of his remains 
almost immediately after hi.s death, brought 
almut rapid develojunents. Hence we may fairly 
consider such a panegyric as that of St. Gregory 
of Nyssa upon Euliraem Syrus, which was spoken 
seemingly upon nis anniversary and which ends 
with a direct invocation, to ho evidence that the 
oultus of confessors was already established. Still 
the recognition of a delinito category of ‘ saints,’ 
in such sort that the word dyioi or samtns was no 
loimer a descriptive epithet but the formal style of 
a class of sjiecially venerated champions of the 
faith, cannot he said to have yet taken root. The 
monograph of Delehaye* discusses in detail the 
development of the word sanctua and shows that 
even the epitaphs of Pope Daniasus (+ 384) supply 
no example of the technical significance wmeh 
finally attached to it.* It is not until the next 

1 See art. Calrndar (Chriatian), It. 3 P. 114. 

* In AnaUi^ BoUandiana^ xxviil. CIOOC] 140-200. 

4 Curiously enouifh, howover, in the Amherat Papyrua, 
deticribed by B. P. Orenfell and A. S. Hunt {Amherat Papyri, 
liOndon, 1900, pt. i. pp. 28-28), which may be dated witli 
Harnack between a.d. 200 and .S0O, the word ayiot occurs three 
times in the sense of the blessed in heaven. 


century that the use of such a phrase as * Sanctus 
Athanasius’ can be taken by itself as any evidence 
of cultus. 

When we go on to ask what eleinents entered 
into that conception of a ’ saint ’ which gradually 
grow up in the early Churoh and has lasted until 
our own day, we have to distinguish between a 
genuine nlaiiu to saintship and one which is to 
some extent only ostensible and illnso^. The 
genuine claim rests upon local cultus initiated by 
the clergy and people who had personal knowledge 
of the saint’s martyrdom or or his heroic virtue. 
His name and anniversary were entered in the 
local mai'tyrologium. His feast was kept by a 
syuaxis, at which a panegyrio was delivered and 
the liturgy was celebrated. Hi^Acta were collected 
and preserved, and, when possible, the tomb en- 
closing his remains was honoured by the erection 
over it of an altar and a church. There are cases 
— s.gr.i that of St. Polycarp— in which we have 
evidence of all these things. There are other 
instances in which they can L>e inferred with little 
risk of error ; but at a later date, when the martyr- 
ologies were no longer local and had enlarged their 
scope, it must be admitted that many names were 
added to the roll of saints without adequate invosti- 

f nation and upon quite insufiicient data. Delehaye 
las pointed out numerous examples of these ‘ liter- 
ary canonizations,* as he has called them.^ An old- 
world story familiar to modern readers as that of 
Faust was at one time attached to the name of a 
mythical St. Cyprian of Antioch ; the gruesome 
tale of CEdipus seems resjtonsible for the evolution 
of a St. Albanus and other imaginary personages ; 
while the well-known legend of Buddha re-appears 
in Cliristian hagiography under the guise of the 
Acta of Saints Barlaam and Joasaph. In very 
few, however, of the more extreme eases can it l*e 
pretended that there was any real cultus of the 
supposed saint. On the other hand, there are a 
number of instances in whicJi a perfectly legitimate 
cultus, contemporaneous with the saint’s death, 
has afterwards become surcharged witli all sorts 
of legendary excrescences, often preposterous in 
themselves, and quite inconsistent witli the facts 
of history. The stories recounted in the apocryphal 
Acta of St. Thomas, or in those of his felloiv- 
apostles, or of Theda, St. Paul’s reputed convert, 
do not constitute a valid disproof of their title to 
veneration. In the case of Sb. Procopius, again, 
who was undoubtedly an authentic martyr, the 
character of the saint was in time completely 
transformed. In reality Procopius was a studious 
ascetic ; in legend he becomes a warrior-saint, the 
hero of incredible adventures.* A similar ex- 
travagance pervades all the Lives of St. George, 
the * mcgalo-martyr,* although, according to Dele-, 
haye,* we know no more that is authentic about’ 
him than the bare fact of his existence. The same 
process, of course, went on in secular history. 
For iiiediocval readers the personality of Alexander 
the Great or of Charlemagne became auite un 
recognizable owing to the myths which oy a sort 
of magnetic attnustion attached themselves to all 
such &mou8 names. Moreover, even where no 
doubt can be felt as to the existence and the holi- 
ness of the person venerated, it is not always 
possible to explain how the cultus first arose. 
Often enough its chief developments were assoidutod 
with the discovery of relics of doubtful authenti- 
city, or with the occui*rence of cures believed 
to bo miraculous. The information given by 
St. Augustine regarding the marvels wrought 
by the relics of St. Stephen at Uzalum throws an 
1 For a cloiwiflcation of the various forms of literary canoniza- 
tion see Delehaye, Legends of Sainta^ En]j(, tr., p. 113 If. 
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interesting light on the spread of popular devotion 
to the saints in quite early times.* It has been 
inaintainod,* on the ground of a passage of Optatus 
of Milevis whioh condemns the veneration of the 
relics of one who was a martyr but ' necdum vindi- 
catiis/* that some process of official inquiry and 
canonization {vindicatio) existed even at this early 
date ; but such a conclusion, as 0. Marucchi has 
shown, ^ is not borne out by the facts adduced to 
support it. Although the attempt may sometimes 
have iM^en made to preserve the * proconsular acts/ 
the official record of the trial and condemnation 
of certain martyrs, very little material of this kind 
has come down to us, and even less seems to have 
been known (c. 380) to so devoted a student of 
their history as Pope Darnasus.® As a result, 
legend and historical fact have in many cases 
become hoiielessly confused. Tliough the primitive 
local martyrologios were no doubt trustworthy as 
to tlie very simple data they enshrined, consisting 
probably of little more than the name, the day of 
the anniversary, and the place of burial, the case 
is quite otherwise when we come to the later com- 
nilations formed by the unskilful combination of 
lists and materials derived from many difVerent 
idiurches. 

The most famous amont; these is the document falsely as- 
cribed to St. Jerome and known as the MartyroUt/jium lliero- 
nyrnianvin. This was |)roi).ihly first comiiiled in Italy, and 
then revised and orlded to in CJaul at the end of the fith century. 
Anioniir the sources used we may rc(x>;;ii{ze (1) u general martyr* 
otoi^y probably written in <!reek at Nicomedia and embracing 
the churches of the East, (2) the local martyrology of Home, 
(:i) a general martyroiogy of Africa, (4) a general martyrology of 
Italy, (5) some literary sources, including Eusebius. Unfortun- 
ately the text has reached us in a very liorrnnt state. From the 
nature of the case, the document consisU of little else than lists 
of names arranged according to the days of ea<‘h month, an«l 
these names have coiisUiitly been tuiHplact!<l, miswritten, and 
confused. 

The Venerable Bede seems to have been the 
originator of a new type of nutrtifrologiujUt in 
which the nuinl)er of entrie.s was much re<hiced 
hut brief historical details were a<lded concerning 
the saints who were comnicmorate<l. It was only 
in 1008 that Bede’s true text was isolated from 
subset! uent accretions by the researches of H. 
C^uentin.® The iin}»ortunce of Bede’s work lay 
eHi)e(dally in this, that he had several mediaeval 
iinitators, the best knoAvn being Ado and Usuard, 
and that mainly from the >vork of the lasl-iiametl 
the present o nasi -official Roman martyrology, 
which is read in choir as part of the liturgical 
ollice, was compiled by Caroinal Baronius at the 
end of the 16th century. It need liardly be iHiintetl 
out that, although tno name suggests a roll of 
‘ martyrs,’ all these martyrologies without excep- 
tion included many ‘ confessors.’ The earliest 
document in which this fusion is found is possibly 
the fragment of a Thracian Gothic calendar in the 
Uliilas codex. 

We can touch but briefly upon the later develop- 
ments of Christian hagiofogy. It seems probable 
that the more emotional manifestations of devotion 
to the Madonna and the saints are traceable ulti- 
niately to East Syrian influences. E. Lucius has 
rii^htly called attention to the extremely romantic 
spirit conspicuous in the writings of St. Ephraeiii 
and his school. From Syria this movement in 
^ine strange fashion made itself felt apparently 
in Spain, and by this channel was carried to 
Ireland, whence it siireod to Britain and the Con- 
tinent.® Certain it is, in any case, that the 

I See Delebaye, CulUt pp. 148-168. 

*JS.g., by O. B. de Rossi, Roma aottorranea, Rome, 1903, H. 
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* De SohiamaU DonatUtarum, 1. 16 (PL x. 017). 

* Ruovo BtUlettino di Arch. Crist, xv. [1900) 4017. 

* See Delehaye, Legends of the Haints, Eng. tr., pp. 73, 111. 
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7 As\fdnge des Ueiligenkxius, p. 441 IT. 

See F/lmund Bishop, lAturgioa Histttriea, Oxfowl, 1918, pp. 
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devotional atmosphere of such a w'riter as Cynewulf 
in the 8th cent, differs liardly at all from that of 
St. Bernard or Jacopone da Todi many hundred 
years later. But, however it came atKmt, this 
attitude of mind and sense of personal relation to 
the saints exercised a wide influence upon many 
aspects of life. The system of patrons, shrines, 
pilgrimages, gilds, etc., reacted in a thousand ways 
upon art, literature, trade, and social economics 
generally. Despite many abuses and blunders, 
even the most rigid censor will find it difficult to 
maintain that the influence thus exercised was 
entirely evil. The origins of the practice of chcKis- 
ing saints for patrons may lie traced back to the 
time of Dionysius of Alexandria (t 205), who bears 
witness to the custom prevalent among Christians 
of giving to their children the names of Peter or 
Paul or John, and assigns motives for smdi a 
choice.' Chrysostom and esjiecially Theodoret*** 
furnish further evidence to the same effect. In 
the Middle Ages the selection of patrons was often 
determined by the most grotesque of reasons. St. 
Barbara, who was believed to secure for her clients 
the boon of receiviiif^ the sacraments before death, 
was invokeil especially in thunderstorms, and 
became the !»atroness of all the more dangeroim 
trades, notably miners, tilers, masons, and those 
who I'.ftd to do with iirearms. Similarly the as- 
sociation of St. Clare w ith sufferers from sore eyes, 
as also with glass-workers and laundresses, seems 
to have been dictated by no better reason than the 
fact that her name (Clara) suggested transparency 
and whiteness. Examples of this kind of extra- 
vagance were undoubtedly very numerous. 

In Celtic lands confusion has been caused by 
native w’riters w’ho frequently use the term simctus 
of those consecrated to a religious life independently 
of personal holiness. 

The title of the Oeltic saint, Rays Willis-Dund,^ ' rested on 
the fact that he waB either the inenitier of a certain family or of 
a certain monoBtery,’ and he gwa on to tleclaru that ‘ u Celtic 
saint was never the person wboni a Celt invoked in prayer. . . . 
NochnrcheB were de(]imte<] to him. . . . No shrine containing 
hiB relics was set apart for the adoration of the faithful.' 

Even if this statement be from any point of view 
correct, its general import is certainly misleading. 
The Celtic Church venerated apostles, martyrs, and 
ascetics exactly as the other Clmrches did. One 
of the earliest texts of the Jatany of the Saints is 
that of the Stowe Missal,'* where it appears as 
part of the priest’s ordinary preparation for Mass. 
The FMire of Oengus, the earliest of the four 
extant Irish martyrologies, and many similar 
(V.ltic documents are extravagant in tlieir invoca- 
tion of, and their expressions of veneration for, 
‘Christ’s kingfolk* (rigrad Christ)^ i.e. the saints. 
The whole truth soems to be that in some Celtic 
countries the word ‘saint* was used of all men 
dedicated to God — the celebrated communion 
hymn, * Sancti venite, Christi corpus sumite,’ is 
plainly addressed to a community — and that in 
Wales certain clans or families were roganled as a 
sort of priestly caste of w’hom it was expected that 
they should furnish recruits for the ascetic life. 
No doubt abuses followed. It w'as clearly undesir- 
able that a ‘saint’ should establish a claim in 
perpetuity to a particular church merely by proving 
nis nearness of kin to the founder and by fasting 
for forty days on the site ; ® but there is no n^asoii 
to suppose that the Celts did nut distinguish b(;- 
tween thi.s official sanctity and true holiness of 
life, and, tliough Druidical traditions may have 
familiarizod tlio people with the idea of a iiereditnry 
priestly caste, there is little direct evidence, beyond 
the existence of the genealogies, to prove that the 

1 Heo Eum. UE VII. xxv. 14. 

* (^aec. affect. Curat io, viil. (PG Ixxxiii. 1033). 

3 Celtic. Church of Wales, p. 41.^. 

*,Sce E. BiBhop, Liturnica tti.dnrira, p. 

6 Hoe Barinif-Oould ana KiMhor, Ijives of the llritish Saints, 1. 8. 
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aystein waM acquiesced in without protest. There 
is no indication of any sucli element among the 
Culdees,^ and in Ireland Whitley Stokes* denies 
that even the pagan Druids * constituted a hier- 
arch]^ or a separate caste.’ Further, if certain 
patriotic Celts have professed to count their 
national saints by thousands, this does not show 
that the conditions in Wales or Ireland diftered from 
the rest of the Christian world, but only that they 
have taken advantage of a simple ambiguity of 
language. In truth, terms of respect seem parti- 
cularly liable to such misinterpretation. The 
phrase ‘Your Holiness ’ {Sanctitaavestra) was every- 
where of common occurrence in the Middle Ages, 
and was addressed to ordinary bishops. It is now 
part of the ofUcial style of the Homan pontill, but 
of course does not imply that the pope is deserv- 
ing of liturgical cultus. Similarly the word 
‘venerable’ is used at the present day in three 
different senses. An Anglican, e.^., may speak of 
‘ the Venerable Archdeat^oii Wilberforce,’ a lioinan 
Catholic of ‘the Venerable Father Southwell,’ or 
an agnostic of ‘ the venerable author of the Origin 
of SpecieaJ In tiie iirst case the word is a title of 
oourtesy ; in the second it designates one who has 
reache<f a particular stage in the process of canon- 
ization ; in the third it expresses the writer’s 
belief that Darwin was a scientist worthy of 
reverence. 

The reproach has constantly been made against 
the veneration of saints, as it was practised in the 
Christian Church from the 4th cent, onwards, that 
it differed little either in its essence or in its 
manifestations from the pagan worsldp of gods 
and heroes. 

Ilarnack, while adniitUiig the early date of this develop- 
ment, dencribeti it a« ‘ polyUioieni in the fulloMt sense of the 
word,’ and de<!laree elsewhere that ‘the ealnls took the place of 
the local deiticH, their festivals were substituted for the old 
provincial services of the go<ls.' * 

Many other writers have emphasized the same 
objection in various forms, from the scholarly and 
temperate treatise of E. Lucius, Die Avfange dea 
IlRUigenkulta, to such higlily polemical works as 
Lea Saints, aucceaacnr a dea Dieux of ‘ P. Saintyves* 
or the Orpheus ol Salomon Heinaeh. A number of 
monographs have also been written to deal with 
separate cases and to prove that this or that deity 
has passed into Christian hagiography uu«ler some 
more or less unfamiliar designation. Thus £. 
Maas and H. Usener have ideii titled St. Pelagia 
with Aphiotlito ; Hendel Harris sees a replica of 
tlie Dioscuri in nearly all such pairs of saints as 
Cervase and Protiise or Cosmos and Damian ; A. 
von Gutsehinidt maintains that St. George is no 
other than Mithras, and so forth. The matter can 
be touched on only very brielly here, but it seems 
worth while to lay stress on the following points : 

(1) The object of cultus, in the beginning, as wo 
have shown, was undoubtedly a historical person- 
age, whoso cruel death or ascebieal life was well 
known to those who j)aid reverence to his memory 
and invoked his aid by prayer. It is incredible 
that, in the beginning of Hungs at any rate, those 
who honoured the martyr for tlie very fact that he 
was willing to lay dow'ii his life rather than sacri* 
lice to Jupiter or pay unlawful honour to the 
deified emperors sliould themselves have elevated 
him into an object of worship and a rival to the 
true God. The evidence of such a case as that of 
St. Melania, quoted above— and many otliers might 
lie added — proves clearly that by all Christians of 
education and intelligence the saint was honoured 
only subordinatoly and relatively. He was in no 

1 W. F. Skene, Ctltio Sootland'i, Kainbur{;h, 1880-9U, 11. 220- 
277. 

a Tripartite /.t/if (Rolls Series), Ixindori, 1887, I. p. elix. 

» Lehtburh drr hogmengewhichte^, Tub{riv:e«t 19(« -10, ii, 442, 
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true sense worshipped. The charge of virtual 
polytheism was urged against the Christians by 
sucli antagonists as Julian the Apostate, Vigil- 
antius, and Faustus. On their side the apologists 
—Jerome, Augustine, Theodoret, Maximus of 
Turin, and many more — invariably replied that 
Xarpela was paid to God alone t 

*Co]iinus martyres eo cultu dllectionis et societatis . . . 
Cultu, quae Graeoe Xarpeta dicitur, . , . neo coliriius, n«0 
colenduni documus, nisi unum Deum.'i 

* We do not worship the saints . . . but we venerate them as 
men of Qod.*t 

(2) The almost ineradicable tendency among the 
rude and uneducated to cling to their primitive 
customs led beyond doubt to a certain amount of 
compromise in mutters which were not Judged to 
be distinctively pagan. It was the advice of Bt. 
Gregory Thauniatiirgus, of St. Augustine, and of 
Bt. Gregory the (iront that an attempt should be 
made to Christiaiiizo their popular observances, if 
not absolutely evil in themselves, rather than to 
extirpate them. If a particular day had been kept 
as a lioliday, let it be transformed into a Christian 
festival ; it there had been resort to a particular 
.site for superstitious purposes, let some worthier 
object of pilgrimage be substituted ; if certain 
practices connectea with funerals, w'eddings, or 
other ceremonial occasions had established them- 
selves firmly in the hearts of the people, let them 
lie given a Christian colouring or significance. 
Certainly there was much danger of grave abuses 
resulting from such condescensions, hut also it 
may be aoubted whether a too rigid attitude would 
not have frustrated the work of conversion alto- 
gether, if we take into account ingrained habits of 
the mass of the peoplt*. There is more force than 
some would be disposed to admit in a remark of 
F. C. Conybeare : 

* Perhaps we ought to be grateful to the Catholic Church in 
Latin countries for having established cults ho respectable as 
those of the Virgin and the saints, for it is certain that^ in 
default of them, the l^itin peasant would relapse into a fetichisni 
as old as the hills around him. You can turn Spanish and 
Italian peasants into anticlericals, hut you seldom turn them 
into Rationalists. They may give up Christianity, but they 
only believe all the more firmly in the evil eye and in all the 
debasing practices which attend the belief.' s 

(3) While the ceremonial of Christianity and that 
of paganism include many identical elements — c.g., 
the use of ablutions, lights, incense, prostrations, 
unctions, linen vestures, ex votos, etc, — it wouhl 
be rash to conclude that in all cases, or even in 
any case, the Church was guilty of conscious 
imitation. In such external rites the range of 
choitre is limited. Moreover, an act which has 
become familiar from its being frequently practised 
or witnessed soon seems to be a natural and Hi»on- 
tanoous expression of inward feeling, and men lose 
the sense that it belongs distinctively to one cult 
rather than another. Even with regard to such a 
matter as incubation (a.v.) it must not be forgotten 
that the Christian vigils, which probably ^ow out 
of the primitive celebration of Easter Eve, familiar- 
ized men with the idea of spending the night in the 
church. On the other hand, as Delehaye imlnts 
out,^ it would he foolish to deny the existence of 
this and other survivals of paganism in isolated 
cases. 

Lastly, it may fairly be said that the attempted 
ideiitilicatiou of saints with pagan heroes and 
deities has been much iiioro commonly a matter of 
guesswork than of scieiitifio method. The un- 
satisfactory character of the proofs adduced has 
often been pointed out in the reviews of such 
works appciii'ing in the Analecta Bollandiana, a 
periodical specially devoted to hagiographical re- 
search and criticism. In any case it cannot lie 
y 1 Augimtine, e, Pawtwn, xx. 21. 

2 Theodoret, Gtobo. affect, Curatio, vlli. (PG Ixxxill. 1082)t 

2 Mjfth, Magic, and Moralt, London, 1000, p. .%0. 

* Legends of the Saints, oh. vi. 
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contested that the identifications to which different 
scholars have been led are often widely diverf^ent. 

Litbratukk.— i. Jff/sroAr.— H. Delehaye, Le$ Origirui du 
eulte d€8 martyrif Brussels, 1012, Lei Uqendei hagiogra- 
phiquesi, do. 1006, Eng. tr., London, 1007, Let Ldgendet 
grecguei des sainti fnilitairei, Paris, 1909, ' Sanctus ' in Analeela 
BoUandiana, xxviii. [10091 146>200, and many other articles in 
th« same review ; B. Lucius, Die At^fdtige det UeUiqmkulti^ 
Tubingen, 1904; P. Dorfler, Die Anfdnae der Heiligen- 
verehrung, Munich, 1018 ; W. Hellmanns, \yertgehdtzung dee 
MaHyriuim. Breslau, 1912 ; R. Reitsenstein, Die BuHohnung 
MdHyrer (fiGN, Phil. -Hist. Klasse, 191(5, pp. 417-467); R 
Allard, art. ‘ Marty re,’ in A. d’Alts, Diet, aptilogitigue de lafoi 
oatholiqtust^ iii. [1918] 831-491, Dix Legom iur U martyred ^ 
Piiris, 1913 : A. Harnack, Die Mieitixni und Auibreitung dee 
Chnetenthuine in den ereten drei Jahfhuf^ieTien\ 2 vole., 
I.eipseig, 1900; W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Umpire before A.D. 170^, London, 1897; G. N. Bonwetsch, 

' Heilige und lleiligenverehrung,’ in PHJ £>^ ; E. Vacandard, 
Etude* de Criiigw et d’hietoire religieuie, 8ra ser., Paris, 1912 ; 
P. Salntyves (E. NourryX Lee Sainti, iueoeieeun dee Dieux, 
do. 1907 ; M. von Wulf, Ueber Heilige undUeiligencerehrung, 

I, elpzig, 1910; H. Usenet, Yortrdge und Aufiatze, do. 1007, 
Legenden der heiligen Pelagia, Bonn, 1879 ; O. weinreich, 
Antike Deilungiiounder, Qlesaon, 190U ; G. Rabeau, Le Culte 
dee eainti dan* VAfrique dirHienne, Paris, 1903 ; J. Rend el 
Harris, The Cult of the Heavenly Ttoina, Qambridge, 1006. 

ii. DoanA.—-}. P. Kirsch, Die Lehre von der Qemeineehaft 
der Heiligen im ehrietlieh^ Altertum, Mayenoe, 1900, Eng. 
tr., Edinburgh, 1910; A. Tanquerey. Spnopsie Theologica 
DogmaXicaA^, Toumai, 1900, 1. 616 ff. ; N. Wiseman, Leoturee 
on Principal Dootrinee and PraeAycet of the Catholie Church*, 
London, 1844, lect xiil. ; Darweli Stone, The Invoealutn 
Saintfi, do. 1900 ; H. F. Stewart, Doetrina Romanemium de 
fnvoeatione Sanelorum, do. 1897; H. R. Percival, The 
Invocation of Sainti treated Theologically and Uiitorieally, 
do. 1806 ; G. Williams, The Orthodox Church of the Edit %n 
the 18th CeiUury, do. 1868 ; W. Palmer, Dimrtationi on 
Suhjeeti relating to the * Orthodox Eaetem Catholic* Com- 
munion, do. 1853 ; W. J. Birkbeck, Ritnia and the Engliih 
Church, i., do. 1896 ; A. Riley, Birkheck and the Rxmian 
Church, eimtaining Eeeaye ana Articles by the late W. J. 
Birkbeck, do 1917. 

iii. MiHOELLANttoVA—G. B. de Rossi and L. Duchesne, 
Lee Source* du Martyrologe hieronymien, Rome, 1885 ; Martyr- 
(dogium hieronymianum, in AS, Nov., II. i., BniHsels, 1804, 
up. 1-196 ; H. Achelis, Die Martyrologien : ihre Gmhichteund 
mr Wert, Berlin, 1900; H. Delehaye, ’Le T4moigiiage des 
Martyrologes,' in Analecta BoUandiana, xxvi. [l907] 78 ff.; 
A. Urbain, Ein Marturologuim der chriellichen Geineinde zu 
Rom, Leipzig, 1001 ; H. Quentin, Lee Martyrologe* hiitorigucs 
du Moyen Age, Paris, 1908 ; J. w. Willis-Bund, The Celtic 
Church of Wale*. London, 1807, ch. lx. ; S. Baring-Gould and 

J. Fisher, The lAve* qfthe BrUUh Saint*. 4 vole., do. 1006-14. 

H. Thurston. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Indian). — The 
Htiuiy of Indian hagioloi»y i« of exceptional diffi- 
culty ; the number of personages worshipped or 
venerated is enormous, and a voluniinouH cycle of 
legend has been collected round them. The reason 
of this abundance of saints lies in the fact that 
Hindu and Muhammadan society is broken up into 
numerous groups. Tims there are tribal and caste 
saints, and the founders of sci.'ls and religious 
orders are usually credited with miraculous powers 
which lead to their veneration or worship. There 
is, again, no controlling organization, no nrescribed 
system of canonization, such as that of tiie Roman 
(!uria ; and any tribe, caste, order, or village is at 
liberty to confer the honour of saintship on any 
worthy at its own discretion. It has been the rule 
in India from the earliest times that eacli village 
worships its own local gods — godliiig.s of fertility, 
who promote the happiness of the community, 
and repel famine, pestilence, and other misfortunes 
which are believed to be caused by the action of 
foreign and necessarily hostile spirits. These 
deities, under Musalman intluence, are often .super- 
seded or absorbed by tho local saint who perforins 
the same functions as his predecessor. 

X. Powers ascribed to living saints.— The wor- 
ship or reverence paid to deceased worthies of this 
class depends on the popular rejmtatiori of the 
living saint. This has been well described by 
H. B. Edwardes from his experience of the N.W. 
Frontier : 

* For him fthe BannOoht] the whistle of the far-thrown bullet, 
or the nearer sheen of hla enemy’s shumshoer [shamshir, ‘a 
sword*] has no terrors; blood was simply a red fluid, and to 
remove a neighbour's head at the sboiilder as easy os cutting 


cucumbera But to be cursed in Arabic, or anything that 
sounded like it ; to be told that the blc>8so<l Prophet had put a 
black mark against his soul, for not giving his best Held to one 
of the Prophet's own posterity ; to nave the saliva of a dis- 
appointed saint left ill anger on his door-post ; or to liehold a 
Hajee i^kji], who had gone three times to Mecca, delilwrately 
sit down and enchant his oamels with the itch, and his sheep 
with the rot ; these were thinmi which made the dagger drop 
out of the hand of the awe-strlckon savage, his knees to knock 
together, his liver to turn to water, and nis parchod tongue to 
be scarce able to articulate a full and complete concession of 
the blasphemous demand. 'i 

From this point of view it is clearly advisable that 
each village, caste, or tribe should & provided with 
a .saintly protector. 

* The Af ridi Pathans of Tihkh had shamo fii tho sight of their 
brethren, in that their territory was blessed with no holy shrine 
at whit^h they might worship, and that they hiul to be l>eholdeu 
to the saints of their neighbours when they wished for divine 
aid. Smarting under a sense of incompleteness, they induced 
by generous offers a saint of the most notorious piety to take 
up nis alxsle amongst them. They then made unite svire of his 
staying with them by cutting his throat, they buned him honour- 
ably, they built over his bones a splendid shrine at whioh they 
might worship him and implore his aid and interoessiou in their 
btioalf, and thus they purged themselves of their reproach. 

2 . Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu saints. — The three 
great roligionH of India — Buddhinm, JainiHin, 
HinduLsm—recognize to a loss or greater extent 
the reverence or worship of saints. 

(а) Buddhist . — In its orthodox form Rmldhism 
does not admit saint- worship ; but in its later 
developments, such as tho Maliayrnia, we find it 
recognized. In the Indian cave-temples images of 
Buddha are associated with those of bodhUiattvas, 
or saints who in the next birth become Buddhas. 
Sttmas were erected to contain not only the relics 
of Buddha, but also those of the sthaviras or theras, 
elders of tho faith ; images of Badnmpani an<l 
Mafiiui^rl are specially associated with those of 
Buddha, and at Juiinar there is an altar (torana) 
on which relics of Buddha or of Buddhist saints 
wore placed.* The saints of Lamaist or Tibetan 
Buddhism are lK)th Indian and Tibetan, with a few 
from China and Mongolia. Of the Indian saints 
the chief are the leading disciples of Buddha, and 
the sixteen sthavira, or chief iijiostles or mission- 
aries.^ 

(б) /ain.— In Jain hagiology 63 persons, includ- 
ing 24 tlrthahkaras, or perfe<;ted saints, are re- 
garded as ’pre-eminently spiritual.’ ’These are 
not all ” saintH,” i.e. sddfins, hut spiritually great 
souls.’* In W. linlia each .Iain temple contains an 
image of the tlrthahknra who was most popular 
with the person or persons who erected the temple ; 
those images are placed in shrines fixed on raised 
seats, and are called mulndyak, or ‘chief leaders.’* 
Luard rejiorts that in Central India Jains revere 
the tirthavkaras, but do not worship them, re- 
garding them as models and mediators, but not 
in them.selves objects of worship ; the ^rdvaks, 
‘hearers,’ at first arc taught to worship them, hut, 
as they rise in knowledge and religious !#anding, 
they cease to do so ; tiuriis or yiitis look on tho 
Urihahkarm ns only oxamjiles to be followed.^ 

(c) Hindu . — Tho chief Hindu saint is Gorakh- 
niith.* One account describes him as Hitting round 
the earth with a train of nine nuths, ’lords,” and 84 
siddhs (Skr. siddha, ‘ perfected,’ ‘ versed in magical 
arts,’ ‘sanctified by penance and austerities’). 
These siddhs are, properly siieaking, saints of ex- 
ceptional purity of life who have attained to a 
semi-divine existence ; but in the eyes of tho vulgar 

» A Year on the Punjab P'rontier, Loruton, 1861, I. 8.3 f. 

* I). 0. J. IblwtHoii, Outline* of Punjab Kthnography, 
Calcutta, 1883. p. 144. 

3 J. Ferguaaon and J. Burgpsg, The Cax)e Temples of India, 
Ix)ndon, 1S8(), pp. 172, 177, 2:J9, 266, 298, 354, 3.57, 371. 

4 I,. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1S!»5, p. 
376 ff. 

ft Jaginrinderlnl .lainl. Outlines of Jainism, ( Jaiobridire, HU6 
pp. f>, 129 ff. 

« nG\x. pt. i. ri991]lll. 

^ ICR, VtOI, xlii., Central J‘rovinces, pt.. i. 97. 

« ERE Vi. 32Str. 
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they seem to little more than demons who have i 
gained their power from Gornkhnath. In the hilly 
parte of the Panjab, whore they are eepeeially 
reverenced, they are often worshipped in the form 
of stones and the like, the distinctive emblem of 
their votaries l>eing a silver singly a cylindrical 
ornament worn on a thread round the neck.^ The 
Ghirth tribe erect a small shrine or a pillar bearing 
a relief in stone of the feet of the siddh ; he is 
worshipped every morning like the other house 
gods, or at least on Sunday. The Gaddi tribe offer 
a sack, a stick of rosewood, a crutch, sandals, and 
a thick cake of bread to him, regarding him as a 
wandering ascetic.^ 

Another class of Hindu saints is that of the 
hhagnUt or sect leaders, of whom the most im- 
portant are Kabir {q.v.) with his successors, liftrni.- 
nand, said to be the founder of the hhagah, and 
N&mdeo, tlie cotton-printer, who has become the 
natron saint of the Chhirnbas, or dyers of the 
PanjAb.® The saint GQgft or Giigga is of another 
type. Ho is also known ns Zaliir Pir, which is 
usually’ taken to mean Hho saint apparent'; but 
Harikishan Kaul * says that the i»roper form of the 
word is Zahria, ‘poisonous,* because while in his 
cradle he sucked the head of a snake. He is re- 
garded as an incarnation of NAga UAja, the snake- 
King, and there seems good reason to believe that 
he is a snake-godling turned into a saint.® 

3, Saint-worship on the N.W. Frontier. -Saint- 
worship in its most primitive form appears among 
the savage Musalmftn tribes of the N.W. Frontier. 

‘Nowhere are saints held in frreator worship than in the 
Br&hui country. A place without a shrine is a place to be 
avoided; a shrinoless road is wearisotne, unlucky, unsafe. 
Happily there arc very few of either. For the typical shrines 
of the Brahui country are not the domed shrines one sees In Los 
Bela and the Kaclihi and (M('a«lonally in Jhalawan, but rouf^h 
lies of stones, strewn about almost at ratidom, often surrounded 
y a low wall. They c4ia be descried from afar by the rat;s 
and tatters that flutter from the collection of poles stuck up 
over them. Tlioutrh a shrine is often the ac^tuai (^rave of some 
saint, almost anytiting seems to serve as an excuse. One shrine 
may mark the spot where the saint ditappearod below the earth ; 
another the spot where he performed sotno inira<de ; another, 
more humble in orii^iri, hut none the less worshipful for that, 
the spot where he said his prayers. Hither come all who aro in 
need, sickness, or any other adversity, to entreat the saint for 
the fulfilment of tlieir dumiros, vowing to saorificu this or that in 
return — tiio barren woman to pray for <'hildren, the sick to pray 
for health, the traveller for a safe return from his travels, the 
hunter fur luck in tlio chose. Hard by most shrines of high 
reverence Uiero are sacrificial altars, where the attendants 
preside at ttio sacrifice and receive a set portion of the flesh as 
their wage before it is distributed in alms. . . . Some shrines 
there are In which largish stones, polished and, to all seeming, 
chiselled with devoted care, w^mpy tiie place of honour in the 
niche towards whii^h the worshippers direct their prayers. In 
a certain Ch&gai shrine there stands a stone, about two feet 
high, with a flat base and a rounded, bullet-sha|i«<l head, too 
lifelike, it would seem, to be other than the conscious work of 
men's hands. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that in this 
far-off shrine the pious Musalman is lowing his head alt un- 
wittingly before a Imjatn, an ancient relic of pre-Islamic tinios.’ ® 
'The belief of the Hindus in Muhammadan saints is nearly as 
great as that of the Muhammadans themselves. Pilgrimages are 
made by the Hindus to the shrines of tlie various Musalui&u 
Pirs, who are believed to have jicwer to cure diseases, give 
children, and perform all kinds of minuses. One of the moat 
favourite places of pilgrimage is Shah Biiiiwal on the Windhar 
river near Sommiaiii in Ias Bela. Tlie Hindus have gone so far 
as to name the stream which passes the shrine of Shah Bilawal 
the Ganges, and the ashes of the dead are thrown into its 
water.’ 7 

4, The orthodox Muhammadan saints.— The 
ortliodox saints of Islam in India form a hetero- 

1 rCR, 1891, xix., Punjab, pt. i. 114 f. 

» H. A. Rose, A GloMary of the. Tribei and Ca»U» of th« 
Punjab and H.W. Frmtior Provinoe, IL, Lahore, 1011-14, ii. 
294, 208. 

ilb. U. 417, 160; ICR, 1911, xlv., Punjab, ptw i. 122; R. 0. 
Temple, Legends vfthe Punidb, Bombay, 1884-85, 11. 52, 00. A 
full account of these worthies will be found in H. H. Wilson, 
Keeagt and Leeturee on the Religion of tbe Hindus, i., Ijondon, 
1861 ; Q. A. Grierson, ' Modern Vernacular liiterature of liindu- 
Stan,’ JASB, pt. 1. (1888J. 

* ICR, 1911, xlv., Punjab, pt. i. 121. 

B Ibhetson, p. 116 • Temple, i. 121, lii. 201. 

« ICR, 1911, Iv., Baluc'histan, p. 02 f. 

^ Ib„ 1001, v. p. 47. 


geneotts group. Among the titles applied to them 
are pir, * old,' * reverend ’ ; wait, * one who is very 
near * ; ' qu(i, ‘ axis,* * pivot,* the highest degree of 
sanctity among Muslim saints ; gha^, ' one to 
whom we can cry for help * ; buzurg, * high * ; zdhid, 
‘abstinent,* ‘ascetic*; *abid, ‘a worshipper [of 
God]*; zdlik, ‘a traveller,* a §afi term; faqir, 

‘ one who is poor in the sight of God * ; shaikh, 
mir, miydh, ^chief,* ‘master.** See art. Saints 
AND Martyrs (Muhammadan in India). 

5. Martyrs. — The Arabic word for ‘ martyr ’ 
used in India is shahid, ‘ one who is present as a 
witness,* the perfect martyr {ash-shakCdu' hkamil) 
being one who has been killed in a, jihdd, or re- 
Imious war.® The situs of battles with Hindus or 
otiier * inlidels’ are known as ‘ treasuries of martyrs* 
(ganj-i shahiddn). It is remarkable that many of 
these shrines are visited by Hindus, who have 
themselves adopted the cult, as among the Hindu 
and Sikh of the Paiijab, wliose tribal shrine 
ijatherd) sometimes commemorates an ancestor 
who was a martyr, the spot being marked by a 
mound of earth or a masonry shrine, round whicli 
the bridegroom walks and bows his head at his 
wedding.* Sur Sadi, a Chibh KAjput, died by a 
violent death in the rei^ of Aurangzib, and is 
venerated as a martyr. The Miihainniadan branch 
of the sept odor the scalp-locks of their children at 
his tomb, and, until this rite is performed, tlie 
child is not considered to bo a true Chibh, and his 
mother is not allowed to eat meat.® 

LiTieaATURK.— See the literature quoted in the article. 

W. Crooke. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Iranian).-!. In- 
troductory. — The idea of ‘saints* and ‘saintsliip* 
will of course dider greatly in various religious 
systems. Whilst all will involve blamelcHsrie.sN of 
character and life and, generally at least, beneli- 
lienee to others, in some there will be also combined 
the ideas of asceticism, or intensity of devotion, 
and even absorption in the Divinity, often with 
the addition of extraordinary supernatural powers, 
such as the gifts of miracle-working and prophecy. 
The Indian religions adbrd many illustrations of 
these ideas. Perhaps a more general formula 
would be that of the most perfect conformity in 
life and conduct to the ideals and precepts of the 
particular faitli to which the saint iielongs and of 
wiiich he is looked upon as a hero or model. Tlie 
Zoroastrian idea of saintship is simple and easily 
dedned. At no era of its development has the 
idea of asceticism ever entered into the concept.® 
As M. N. Dhalla writes, speaking of the Gatliic 
theology : 

‘Tho Zoroontrian saint is more a saint In action than in 
thought. He is tlio one whose miedon for the advancement of 
the world is to live in society and to minister to the wants and 
grievances of the less fortunate of mankind. He is not the 
recluse who assumes the tonsure, dons the ash-coloured robe, 
and besmears his face. Tho Zoroastrian saint does not sacrifice 
for the self-centred self, he socrifioes for others. The ascetic 
that selfisidy seeks his own personal salvation, without cou- 
tributing his mile to tho general uplift of humanity and the 
regeneration of society, as well as the redemption of the universe, 
is not so much the beloved of Onnazd as is the active saint who 
lives in the world of Joy and sorro^ without separating hiiusolf 
from the world of activity. . . . The true devotee of religion 
does not withdraw from the company of men in seeking the 
blessed company of Onnazd.’ 1 

1 ' Are not, verily, friends (au/tyd, pi. of tvoR) of God they on 
whom is no fear T’ (Qur'an, x. 08). 

3 Hughes, DI, e.w. 

8 Qur’dn, Ii. 166 : ‘Count not those who are killed In the way 
of God as dead, but living with the Lord.' 

4 Rose, ii. 87L 

0 lb. ii. 169 ; for offerings of hair at tombs see GJSS, pt. i., 
TAe Magxe Art. London, 1911, 1. 31: ’If the sacrifice of hair, 
especially at puberty, is sometimes intended to strengthen tho 
divine beings to whom it is offered by feeding or fertilising 
them, we can the better understand . . . the common practice 
of offering hair to the shadowy dead.' 

4 Bee art. Ckliiiaoy (Iranian). 

7 Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914, p. J6. 
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All this is practicallv true of the Mazdoan 
religion throughout its history and in all its stages. 
It is the characteristic diflerence between Mazde- 
ism and all forms of Hinduism, with its 
siinnydHSf or faqtrs. But, more than tiiis, 
Dhalla’s last sentence hints at the absence of 
another element, which has led J. H. Moulton, in 
his posthumous work, to say : 

* One who lovei and reveree Zarathuehtra confeuei with keen 
reluctance that eaintehJp eeeuis leas easy to find in hie oom> 
munity Umo in eome relliriona which are far inferior in the ap* 
preheneion of Truth. iRie reader will have realieed ere Una 
that with all Its mndeur and purity Zoroastrianism as a whole 
has a oertain ooldness.* ^ 

In other words, there is lacking, as above remarked, 
the element of personal * devotion * to the Deity, 
so conspicuous not only in India but also, e.g., in 
the Safis of Persia. As Moulton puts it, * Love is 
not the power that inspires the Gathos. The very 
word is practically absent from them.’^ 

The A vestan word that corresponds to our * saint * 
is ashavan {a^avan, pi. aiaono), a derivative of the 
substantive asha [aia)t whether used as an abstract 
term signifying * righteousness,’ * holiness ’—the 
Old Persian arfa, so common as an element in 
proper names, corresponding etymolo^cally with 
>rder,’ ‘divine law,’ 
‘truth,’ ‘right,’ and the Latin ritus — or as the 
name of the archangel or genius Asha, the personi- 
fication of these ideas, originally conceived as an 
attribute of Ahura Mazda ‘ within the hypostasis 
of deity. ’ • ^ Ashavan is strictly opposed to artgvant^ 
the latter indicating a follower of Angra Mainyu, 
the spirit of evil, and his daevas, the former an 
adherent of Ahura Mazda, the supreme deity, and 
his ‘ good law.* * In this sense, then, it may he used 
in general of all good Zoroastrians, like ‘ saints ’ in 
the NT. But it also indicates specially the chief 
and most illustrious members of the Faith, and of 
course, /car Zarathushtra himself.* Among 

those to whom the title of ashavan is specifically 
given in the Avesta wo find such heroes of the 
Faith as Frashaostra, Jam&sp, Vishtfispa (the 
Prophet’s royal patron), HvOvi (the Prophet’s 
wife). 

2 . Cult of the saints.— Under this heading must 
come the special homage paid to those enigmatical 
beings, the fravashis of the holy ones.* Among 
the Yashts there is a very long ‘litany of the 
saints,’ the Farvardin Yasht^^ devoted to these 
personages— at least 336 in number — which Dar- 
mesteter likens to ‘ a Homer’s catalogue.’ * The 
last 27 are the names of female saints, either 
married or * holy maids,’ headed by Zarathushtra’s 
wife HvOvi and his three daughters. The great 
bulk of the names in the catalogue are quite un- 
known ; some are of mythical personages ; a con- 
siderable number are of the Prophet’s patrons and 
chief disciples, headed by his own name. Like 
the other Yashts^ this ‘ litany ’ is of comparatively 
late date, so we are not surprised to 6na here and 
there certain miraculous powers attributed to 
some of the saints. But it is more interesting to 
note that it not only embraces ‘ the first man,’ 
Gayo Meretan, and winds up with Saoshyant, the 
future Saviour, who is to come at the end of the 
world, but includes also a number of those person- 
ages called ‘ men of the Ola Law,* 

who were mlieved to have worshipped Ahura 
Mazda and held his religion even before the coming 
of Zarathushtra, and who may be strictly compared 
to the Patriarchs of the OT before the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. To each name of the litany is attached 
the verb yajsamaide^ ‘ we worship (or venerate).’ 

1 Tht Tnatum oftAa Magiy London, 1917. p. 194 f. 

S Ih, p. 196. s Ih. p. 24. 4 art. Ormaso. 

» PasHtny In both G&tkm and Lator Avesto—onoo even with- 
out hlfl name (Yt. xii. 1, * the Saint’). 

*8ee art Fravashi. 7 yt, xlii. 

• <SJ7i;xxUi.[18SS] 179. 


^ In the later Pahlavi, or so-called ‘ patristic,’ 
literature the term arta, exactly corresponding to 
the Old Persian, as opposed to the Zend or Avestan 
form, is used as an epithet like our ‘ saint,’ applied 
once at least to Zaratfiusht (Zarathushtra) himself, 
and especially to Vir&f, the Mazdean Dante, whose 
famous visit to hell and heaven is the subject 
matter of the Arfd-t Vlrdf Ndmaky^ which may be 
exactly translated * the Book of Saint VSr&f.’ * 

3. Martyrs,— Strictly speaking, a martyr is one 
who lays down his life in the cause of his religion 
or faith. There is a fairly unanimous tradition 
that the prophet Zarathushtra himself ended his 
life in this manner with 80 of his priests. The 
whole story is gone into with great wealth of detail 
and careful weighing of evidence by A. V. Williams 
Jackson in his lue of the Prophet.* Briefly snmnied 
up, it comes to this : 

During the loat twenty yean of Zarathuahtra'e life there were 
waged ‘ holy wore ' between the Iranian king Vuht&«pa, the Pro- 
phet’e oonvert— >wbo hoe been styled the Constantine or the Ethel- 
nort o( his religion — and the Turanian Arejatospa, or Arjosp, the 
reat enemy of the Faith. A dispute about tribute is said to 
ave been the pretext of the Turanian invasions : ' the actual 
round for difficulty, however, seems to have been the religious 
ifference ; for Visht&sp’s adoption of the new Faith really lies 
at the basis of the trouble.^ 4 The tradition is that it was 
during the second Invasion, in all probability 683 b.o., that 
Zarathushtra with the other priests was massacred whilst at 
worship in the flre-teinple (according to some at Balkh), and ' the 
fire was quenched with their blood.' The Greek legend about 
the Prophet's death by lightning seems to be quite apocryphal. 

The celebrated ‘ magophonia,* or slaughter of 
the Magi, under the Achsemenid monarch Darius 
(521 B.G.) can hardly be reckoned in this category 
of martyrdoms ; for it is by no means certain that 
these ‘ Magi ’ were really Zoroastrians, whilst, on 
the other hand, the bloody execution was a politi- 
cal measure rather than a religious persecution. 
Alexander the Great, after his overthrow of the 
Persian monarchy, though ho was always referred 
to in subsequent Mazdean literature as ‘the ac- 
cursed Alexander’ {gajastak Alaksngdar) and 
credited with the wanton destruction by lire of the 
greater part of the original Avesta, adopted a 
policy of conciliation with the Persians, and no 
religious persecution or martyrdom marked his 
reign. But the Arab conquest (A.D. 641) brought 
witli it violent persecution of the Mazdean religion 
and real martyrdom for the few unhappy adherents 
of the national Faith who refused to adopt the 
creed of Isl&m, or did not succeed in making their 
escape from Persia, like the small band of ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ the forbears of the modem Parsis of 
India. The great majority of the people seem to 
have been thus forcibly ‘converted’ to Muham- 
madanism— it is said at the rate of 100, 600 a day* 
— HO that the number of those who laid down their 
lives instead of apostatizing must have been rela- 
tively small, and no record of them seems to have 
been kept.* 

LiTXKATURit.~8ee the onliriary translationa and coronienlarleB 
of the AveMta, and the writings of Dballa, Moulton, and 
WiUiame Jackson os quoted in ihe footnotes. 

T ‘ A H A DWf T T 

SAINTS AND MARTYrIs ('japancse).-Tho 
tme national religion of Japan, i.e. Shinto, knows 
neither saints nor martyrs. The absence of martyrs 
is easily explained. A martyr, in the proper sense 
of the worn, is a man who suflers torture and even 
death to testify to the truth of his religious faith. 
Now, at the dawn of Japanese history we find 
Shinto firmly established as an official religion, its 

1 Ed. M. Uaug and B. W. West, The Book of AriUi-Vinidy 
Bombay, 1872. 

* See the present writer’s ' The Persian Dante,’ in The Daelnr 
Uoshana Memorial Volwney Bombay, 1918; and J. J. Modi, 
Dante Papmre, do. 1914. 

» SSoroaetoTy New York, 1901, pp. 102-132. 

4 Jackson, p. 100. 

* D. F. Karaka, Diet. oStht Pareie, rx)ndon, 1884, 1. 23. 

* Cf. art. PsKssoiTTiOM (Muhammadan). 
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origin lost in le^oncl ; Tutor, when Buddhism was 
introduced, its triumphal progress, largely due to 
the eclecticism of the Japanese, entailed no perse- 
cution of the partisans of the ancient worship. If 
wo take the word ‘martyr’ in the broader sense of 
a man who suffers death for any noble cause— -for 
the defence of a particular idea or of a political 
opinion — we find innumerable examples in the 
history of a heroic people like the Japanese, oven 
in modern times ; but these are not martyrs in the 
normal sense, tlie sense in which we speak of 
Christian martyrs. 

As regards saints, their non-appearance in 8hintd 
is simply duo to their confusion with the gods. 
An expression which appears continually in 
Japanese literature is ‘ the mmi and the hotoket 
‘ the gods [of Shinto] and the saints [of Buddhism],* 
meaning the whole spiritual world of the two re- 
ligions. Whilst Buddhism has practically no gods, 
but simply saints, Shintft has, properly speaking, no 
saints, but only gods. It does not, like Buddhism, 
reserve its admiration exclusively for men who, by 
their wisdom and intelligence, usually through 
several successive -existences, have iinally reached 
the perfection of Buddhas. Nor has it, like 
(yhristiariity, a special category for the souls of 
the faithful who, sustained by divine grace, have 
died in the observance of certain religious virtues, 
Iiave earned fame by miracles, ami been assigned 
a jdncn in paradise by their living adorers. In 
8liinlo those wlio M'ould be called saints by 
Buddliists or Christians are enrolled directly in 
the ranks of the deities, with the same rights as 
nature-powers or ancestors famed for achievements, 
serviees, useful discoveries, or other merits equally 
iinconiiec.ted with sanctity. This conception 
appears very natural when we rumemlicr the 
extremely vague and relative character of the 
Japanese htmi. See art. Hkroks AND Hero- 
gods (Japanese). MlCHKL Kkvon. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Jewish). -Juda- 
ism h:i8 its martyrs end its martyrologics, its saints 
anil its specialized teachings on saintliness j hut 
the position held by these in the Synagogue and 
its liturgy is far Ichh prominent than that held in 
the Christian Clmrch by the parallel literature. 
The dew underslood the wora ‘saint* {Jaldoshi 
Msidy or hiiddik) in quite a different sense. Ho 
was never made an object of religious worship, 
whether in life or in death ; and the Christian idea 
of the canonization of saints on account of their 
eminently pious and [Mire lives is quite foreign to 
Jewish theology, whicli has notliing analogous to 
the Actn Mnrtyrum and the Acta Sanctorum of 
the older Church. Whilst the Christian Church 
celebrated the anniversaries of the deaths of its 
saints by the intensely mystic formulm connected 
with the sacrili(!e of the Mass, the Synagogue 
looked upon the heroes of the faith as Jews who 
had fiiltillcti the Law with heart, soul, and might, 
and who, if the necessity arose, would have under- 
gone torture and death rather than infringe its 
commands. Many of these saints certainly did 
laydown their lives for the T.aw, hut their claim 
to sainthood is based not upon the fact of their 
martyrdom hut upon the exemplary Jewish life 
which they led. Nevertheless, the Synagogue 
perpetuatea the mernoryjif these martyred saints 
in a prayer commencing ‘ Ab H&-ra(iAmIm ’ f ‘ Father 
of Mercies’), which was, and still is at this day, 
recited in all places of worship on the last days of 
festivals, on the Day of Atonement, and on the 
Sabbaths preceding the feast of Pentecost and the 
9th of Ab (the anniversary of the destruction of 
Jerusalem). 

But there was another way — one partaking 
ratlier of a religio-secular character — in which the 


memories of saints and martyrs M^ere kept from 
fading. The custom arose among the Jews of 
mediieval Europe of compiling necrologies. M8 
lists which, originally known as Ila-ZlkronotK 
(i.e. ‘Book of Kocords’), afterwards became gener- 
ally known as ‘ Meirmr-Books * (Germ. Memorbuch) 
wore made of the names of martyrs and of the 
localities in which they met thoir fate. These 
‘ Momor- Books’ wore possessed by many a mediieval 
synagogue, and the contents were read out to the 
congregation during service on holy days and on 
the Day of Atonement. The ‘ Memor- Books ’ bore 
some resemblance to the necrologies, calendars, 
and martyrologics of the Homan Catholic Church 
— but only in form ; in matter they are essentially 
and characteristically Jewish. The object of the 
compilation seems to have been not so much that 
of inciting to prayer on behalf of the dead— a 
practice by no means over-prominent in Jewish 
worship — os that of preserving for future genera- 
tions tlie inner history of local communities. The 
names recorded in these lists — the earliest extant 
specimen being the Memor Book of JSuremherg^ 
begun in 1296 by a scribe, Isaac ben Samuel of 
Meiningeii, and presented to the community of 
NUrenii>erg at tho dedication of one of its syna- 
gogues in 1296” are principally, though by no 
means entirely, those of Jews’ distinguished for 
their great Talmudic learning or for their admir- 
able qualities as philanthropists or communal 
workers. The entire book, m whicli mimerous 
entries were made after 1296, was edited by S. 
Salfeld* in 1896-98, and contains, besides poems 
(in Hebrew) and prayers for the heroes who sleep 
their last sleep, an elaborate uiartyrology which is 
introduceil by a summary of tho persecutions 
suffered by the Jews of France anil Germany from 
1096 (tho year of the First Crusade) till 1298, tho 
names of tho martyrs between 1096 and 1349, and 
a list of towns and villages in which abundant 
martyrdoms took place at the time of the Black 
Death (1348 -49). it is of thi.s blood-stained period 
of Jewish iiistory, stretching down to the 17th 
cent., that (iraetz says ; 

*The persecutioiiH and tnasnaoreii of the Jews increnaed with 
fri}?htful rapidity and inUMiwty, and only altemati^d with in- 
human decrees issiu'd both by the Church and by the 8(at«, the 
aim and purport of all of which were to humiliate the Jews, U) 
mark them with (ronspicuous brands, and to drive them l,o 
suicide. ... It mattered little to the Jews whether they lived 
under proper jjovernnient or under anarchy, for they suffered 
under the one no less than under the other.' * 

The medimval Jewish comm unities wliicli .suffered 
the greatest numbers of martyrdoms wore tlio.se of 
Worms (1096 and 1349), Cologne (1096), Mayenco 
(1096 and 1.349), Blois (1171), Nuremberg (1298), 
Troyes (1288), Navarre (1328), Augsburg (1349), 
and Erfurt (1349). According to Ziinz,’ the oom- 
munities of Cologne, Worms, Maycnco, and a few 
other cities in tho Uhiiie district observed fast-days 
in memory of the saints and martyrs who poiislied 
‘for the Banctilication of the Name* during the 
First Crusade (1096). 

Mention must here be made of one exceptionally 
striking uiartyrology to he found in the Midrasliic 
literature and known as the unn mry rnno 
(‘the Midrash of the Ten Martyrs’) or nhn rmo 
mam (‘the Midrash beginning with the words, 
“ These do I remember ” ’). There are four extant 
versions of this, each differing from the others in 
various points of detail.'* The work is a product 
of the Gaonic period of Rabbinic literature and is 
a curious ombeJlishmont of tho narratives given in 
many passages of the Babylonian Talmud and the 

I Daa Mariyrologiwn dei NUmherger Memarhnehfs^ Berlin, 
1808. 

3 Hint, of the Enff, tr., London, 1801'92, iii. 080 f. 

3 Die MonaUtage des KaUnderjahren, Berlin, 1872, pp. 40-58. 

* See A. JeUinek, Bet ha-H idraeeh^f I^ipjsitr and Vienna, 1858- 
77, 1. 04, vl. 10. 
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early Palestinian Midrashini^ of how ten great 
and saintly teachers of the Law suilered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Hadrian for having, in defiance 
of an imperial edict, founded scliools lor the study 
of the Tor&h, The ten martyrdoms are represented 
as having taken place on one and Mio Mime day, 
which is contrary to the Talmudic view. This was 
most probably done with the intention of heighten- 
ing the effect on the reader. These ten martyrs 
were all of them * saints’ in the real Jewish sense 
of that term — men of exceptional learning in the 
Law and of siwtless conduct, whose single-minded, 
self-sacrificing zeal in the cause of the propagation 
of the Tdr&h among the masses showed itself in a 
readiness to accept torture and deatli rather than 
a life in which the Law of (lod had no i)lace. The 
most famous of the ten is ’Aqiba ben Joseph (A.D. 
60-130), whoso last moments are invested by the 
liabbinic recorders with an ultra-heroic fortitude. 

Aiiiidat hii tixcruciating agonies he recited the Sh^ma with a 
peaceful smile un his face. Asked by the executioner whether 
he was not a sonjerer, seeing that he appeared to feel no pain, 
'Aqilja rcplietl : ' I am no sorcerer, but am overcome with joy 
at the thought that the opportunity has at last boon given ino 
of carrying out the Deutoronondo precept, " And thou shalt love 
the Lord tny God with all thy heart, ami with all tliy soul, and 
with all thy might."’ He expired with tlio word ‘One’ 
confession of the Divine Unity) on his Ups. 

The deaths of several of the remaining nine 
martyrs are ornamented with highly -coloured 
details which are purely legendary. It has ever 
been, and still is to-day, the custom of the Syna- 
gogue to recite the martyrdom of these ten sainted 
Il.abhis in a special selihah (£.«. prayer for forgive- 
ness) on the Day of Atonement. I’ho aclihnh is a 
poem based on the alK^ve-mentioned ‘ Midrash of 
the Ten^ Martyrs.* Another |K)ot.ic form of it 
ap}»oars in the Kinah^ commencing with the words 
‘Cedars of T.iehaiion,’ recited in all orthodox syna- 
gogues on the 9th of Ah. 

it remains now to state more explicitly what, in 
the Jewish view, constitutes the quality of saintli- 
ness and the title to the dignity of sainthood. As 
has already been said, one need not have under- 
gone martyrdom in order to bo regarded as a saint ; 
and the fact that many amoTig the latter order 
became martyrs is but one of the accidents of 
history. M. II. liiizzatto has aptly characterized 
the Jewish standpoint thus : 

' WhuHoever loveth Ood the CrcaUir with a tnio love will not 
think that he hae actiuiUud hitiiHolf of UiIh duty of love by 
merely following out the religious rules which are practised by 
Jews generally. Tie will rather resemble the Icning mm who 
carries out the father's wish to an extent far beyond what the 
father exneets of him — and all for the purpose of causing him 
additional pleasure.' > 

In other words, saintliness is a higher singe of 
religious loyalty transcending all idea of law or 
rule. The Tali’uud expresses it thus : 

‘ Sanctify thyself oven in that which is pormittod to thcc.’» 

Such is the Baintliness which in the Talmud and 
all the Jewish medi.eval theology is termed 
hdslduth. The doer of it {i.e. the hdsld) <loe8 not 
wait for a distinct coiiiniaiidment. His service of 
God is prompted and sustained by his own inner 
instincts untrammelled by any instruction from 
without. One possession, however, is indispens- 
able to him— learning. The saint must be a man 
of learning ; and only a man of learning can be a 
saint. ^ The Mishnfili speaks ironically of the 
‘illiterate saint,’ stigmatizing him as Ijelonging to 
those undesirables ‘ who turn the universe into a 
chaos’ and the Talrnnd <leH<;ribe8 such an ‘ illiter- 
ate saint’ ns ‘one who would sue a woman drown 
without giving her a helping hand because of the 
rule forbidding a man to look upon a woman.** 

T.B. *Ab6d&h Zardh, 176, 18a ; D<r. (U6; Sanh. 
14a ; Aata. Itabbdh, ii. 2. 

’•> See M$$inlat retAArfm, Amsterdam, 1740, ch. xvlli. 

s T.H. YthAmMh, 20a. * Of. Mishnah A bdih, U. 6. 

» MUhnAk flrOfOA, v. 2. « T.B. SdfaA, 216. 


Ilesides the saints mentioned in tlie early purl 
of this article as having undergone martyrdom, 
the following who were not martyrs stand out 
prominently; Hillel the Elder (30 n.C.-A.i). 10), 
who at his death was eulogized as ‘the saint, the 
meek, the disciple of Kzra’;^ K. Hiina and K. 
^isda (4th cent. A.D.), whose prayers for rain were 
very eificacious ; ® Mar Zutra (4th cent. A.D.), who, 
when iinding it necessary to rebuke a disciple and 
put him under the ban [h^rem)^ would first exercise 
these inttictioiis on himself and then on the disciple.* 
The typical Jewish saint of the Middle Ages is K. 
Judah oeu Samuel llA ^Asid of Kegenshurg (f 1217), 
wJio wrote, in Hebrew, a famous ethicjal work 
IJilaidlm) which coulains various original 
ami quaint maxims relating to this order. The 
mediieval JiAsid was usually saint and mystic 
combined. Superior holiness, independence of 
‘ law,’ and a partial withdraw'al from things earthly 
brought about a state of communion with the divine 
W'hich is the prime incentive to the mystic life. 

Litbraturk.— I n addition to thf literature already alluded to 
CO A. Neiibauer, *IiO Memorbuch de Mayoneo,' in RKJ iv. 
(18871 Df* ; H. GraeU, GfittcJi. der Jndm, Leipzig, 18Wi-78, iv. 
161 ff.; S. Schcebter, Savni Aitpt'clii of Rabbinic Theology ^ 
Ijondon, 1001), pp. 109-218; ./A', h.ov. ‘ Martyrology,' ‘Martyrn, 
the Ten,* ‘Saint and Haintlinew.' J, AHKI.SON. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Muhammadan). 
—I. Relation of the two terms.— 'I'lic saints of 
IslAm are commonly regarded as martyrs, hut the 
latter term is of wider application than the word 
‘saint.’ Tliose who die m the ‘ holy war’ {jihad) 
are martyrs, but not necessarily saints. 

2. General prevalence of the veneration of 
saints.— Every neighbourhood in the Muslim world 
has its patron saint and in addition recognizes the 
claims of saints elsewhere. There are also saints 
who Ixilong to the universal community of lielievcrs 
rather than to the special shrines where they are 
honoured. To this class ladong the Prophet, the 
first three khilUahat 'All, his two sons, the Kliidr, 
the greatest of the OT worthies, and possibly 
some others. 

3. Names.— The coiuinoTi Arable term for a saint 

for a martyr it is shahid. The former 
implie.H more precisely one who is near, a friend 
(i.c. of God) ; it is usually applied to living saints, 
but is very generally employed of the dead. The 
term is also used regularly in a secondary sense for 
the tombs of the saints, iihaliid is, primarily, one 
who gives testimony os an eye-witness, then one 
who seals his testimony with his blood (cominoiily 
employed in the plural stmhndd of those who are 
killed figlitiug the battles of Islam). The Jiving 
saint, particularly, is spoken of os the shaikh^ in 
(ho same bonoriiie way as we make use of ‘ elder,’ 
Ihougli with more intensive meaning. Zahid lias 
a special reference to the ascetic self-denial of the 
eiiiinendy ])iou8. SiVih bus in view rather the 
hermit saint who retires from the common life to 
dwell in the desert. Tlie J'ufi is a member of the 
mystical movement ealleil in lMl.am kSUflism (y.o.). 
The Safi may be a saint, but the term does not 
necessarily declare that he is. 

4. Attitude of IslAm towards saint- worship. — 
(rt) Sunnis. — Since the days of al-GhazAlI (12th 
cent. A.D.) the Sunnite branch of Islaiii (excepting 
the Hanbalite school) hiw given its approval to the 
cult of the saints. Tlie orthodox teachers claim 
that M’hat is accorded the saint is not worship. 
Nor is there any thought of the saint having 
power in himself* to answer prayer. The (Qur'an 
and the Sunnah recognize intercession on the part 
of those favoured by A 11 Ah, and the orthodox 
Sunnis say that there is no cult of saints beyond 
the permissible seeking of their help oh inciliators 

1 T. B. MfrtA, 486. * See T.B. Ta'dnUh, TZa, 6. 

H T.H. MoM Kdtdn, 17a. 
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with God. Tiie more intelligent may approach 
AUfth in this orthodox way, but the vast mamrity 
of unthinking Muslims regard the^ wall as oeing 
a proper object of worship and in himself the 
source of blessing. The Bedawin and the Kabyle 
tribes of N. Africa, with the /ellaAin of Kgypt and 
Syria, may employ phrases which seem to imply 
an orthodox attitude, but in reality the saint is a 
far more real God to them than Allilh is. If the 
orthodox tcnclicrs of the Sunnis were not compelled 
to accept the facts of the situation, they would see 
that the general practice of Isliim os to the saints 
was a violation of the Qur'ftn and the Sunnah. 
It imperils the unique deity of All&h and leads 
directly to sAirA, the ‘ association * of other objects 
with Ilim in worship. It sets aside the author- 
ity of the Prophet in adopting a basis of religion 
which is in contiict with the primary sources 
sanctioned by him. 

(6) SATaAs — The Shfahs are enthusiastic wor- 
shippers of the saints, and their writers especially 
have been responsible for the production of 
inartyrologies and other literature relating to them. 
Persia has been the home of Muslim mysticism. 
It is the native soil of the Safi movement, and 
within Rafiism there is provided a prescribed dis- 
cipline /or saintship. The whole Shi* ah movement 
is one which gathers round the idea of a * Holy 
Family/ and most of all about the sufferings of 
the * People of the House,’ as the family of ‘AH 
and the Prophet’s daughter Fatima were styled. 
In the * People of the House* (AAIu *l-Bait) there 
has been found a conspicuous invitation calling 
their followers to saintsnip, and in the spiritual 
atmosphere charged with emotion excited by their 
pains and sacrifices there has been a powerful 
stimulus to ini itation. The ^Afis have gone lieyond 
loyalty to recognized authority as understood by the 
Bhrah. Their ideal is a life in which law and 
authority have no place and the notion of oliedi- 
ence is excluded. For this reason the orthodox 
Shi'ahs are jealously suspicious of the professors 
of saintship among the ^Qfis. The saints of the 
Sill' ah provinces nave very often based their 
claims upon alleged descent from the holy imdnis : 
they are sayyids] nobility. They are in parts so 
nuTiierous that their number lias become a subject 
of innocent jesting. The Persians, as well as the 
Berbers of N. Africa, are more favourable to 
women saints than arc Die Arabs. 

(r.) Hanhnlites.-^Thid Ilan halites find no room for 
the cult of the saints. They liold that it is con- 
trary to the (Qur’an and the Sunnah. To this the 
other Sunnites, who are favourable to the cult, ' 
answer that it is supported hy the ConscnNiis of 
Islam through hundreds of years. The Hanbal- ! 
ites do not deny the authority of the Consensus 
(/ymd’l, but claim that Ijma\ projierly under- 
stm)d, embraces only the agreed opinion of the hrst 
age of Tsl&m. The Consohsus of the Companions 
of the Prophet oondemns the offering of worship to 
any but Allah, and this, added to the voice of the 
other great authorities, Qnr’ftn and Tradition, is 
deemed to be decisive against the practice. The 
Hanbalite school has made its inUuenco felt at 
different times. 'UmAr ll,, at a date earlier than 
the foundation of the school, had refused to face the 
grave of the Prophet tow'ards Mecca, lest it should 
Decome a shrine where prayer would be offered to 
the Prophet along with Allah. Ihn Taimlyya, a 
Hanbalite, in the 14th cent. A.D. wrote against the 
veneration of the walls, including the cult of the 
ProphePs tomb at Medina. The latter had become 
part of the prescriptions for the Aajj and had come 
under HanWlite censure as bid'a, ‘innovation.* 
Earnestly as Ibn Taimlyya set himself to oppose 
the popular favour shown to the saints, he aoconi- 
plishea little and brought persecution upon him- 


self. He died in prison in a.d. 1328, and by a 
certain irony of fate oamo to be regarded as a saint 
by those who accepted his views. The Hanbalites 
kept alive his principles until» at the end of the 
18th cent., the iconoclastic Wahh&hl crusade again 
sought to make them effective by the destruction 
of tombs and shrines throughout Arabia and the 
adjacent lands. Not even the most venerable 
shrines, such as the tombs of the Prophet and the 
earliest khaXlfaAs at Medina, and the shrines of the 
great martyrs of the Shi’ahs — 'All, Husain, and the 
unam Rida — were spared. The Wahhabi desola- 
tion was brought to an end when Muhaniin^ 
‘Ali’s forces finally overcame the Wahhabi army in 
1818. Since that time the Wahhabis have been 
indeed represented by tlie Walihabl State in central 
Arabia, by groups of extreme IlanbaJites in the 
eastern part of Arabia, and by a few sectaries in 
India; bub the attempt to check saint- worship has 
been a failure, nor will it ever Huccoed as long as 
Islam continues to be what it has been for 900 
yearsjpost. 

3. The conception of saintship in Islam.— The 
saint is one who is near to (xod, a * friend of God.* 
In Islam, as in less advanced religions, this has no 
necessaiy ethical implication, ft does imply the 
indwelling and inspiration of ‘divinity. The 
saint has a supernatural quality by reason of which 
ho (or she) is held to be above criticism and by 
some is thought to bo invulnerable against attacK 
on either body or soul. It is this quality that 
explains the superhuman knowledge and power of 
the saint and makes him the source of cither 
niiTaciilous blessing or terrible and mysterious 
curses. 

This ‘light of the saint’ is said by the orthodox 
to come to him as a gift of God through the medi- 
ation of the Prophet. The miraitles [knramnt) are 
a grace from Allah with which Ho honours IJis 
servant. The orthodox will not allow that the 
saint is by nature more than human nature com- 
monly suggests. What is beyond that is cridue- 
ment. In the thought of the Muslim peasantry 
and the Bedawin of the desert there is only one 
conception, namely, that the saint is of a tfivino 
nature and can by reason of his inherent capacity 
do acts that lie properly within the power of God 
and know things knowable only to a god. It has 
been truly said that, in spite o( their profession of 
Islam, the ignorant populations in many Muslim 
lands have but sligfit spiritual relations in re- 
ligious thought and feeling with any god other 
than the tonll, Allah is at most a name, without 
|>owor to stir interest in those who use it, and 
without effect in moulding tlioir purposes. 

In the case of each indivuiiial saint there was 
a time when ho began to be esteemed a saint. 
Those about him took note of (icrtain character- 
istic features. He was a man whose thought was 
ruled with God, who lived in God, and whose acts 
were moved by God. He was judged to bo a man 
ivho hod renounced desire and had become com- 
pletely passive, a vessel for divine inspiration, a 
receptacle for a deposit of divine qualities and 
influences. To the soul thus prepared there come 
such thoughts and impulses as are proper to a life 
secluded, shut off from the avenues of ordinary 
human experience, and shut in to a purely self- 
occupied experience which is saturated oy a ruling 
religious motive. The impression made by a man 
of such a mode of life would be infallibly that 
of a man ‘ possessed * by divine influences. Such 
a mysterious human being easily fancied himself 
the recipient of divine communications or one 
appointed to undertake marvels. His proofs were 
subjective and were not easily disputed by others. 
Many of the saints have been eccentrics, defec- 
tives, or idiots (not insane). Such persons have 
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been thought to be Baints becauRe Uiey, too, have 
become emptied receptacles which Allilh wa.s to 
till and use. Their pure souls have been taken 
up to heaven, and what has remained of them was 
esteemed a most meet and fitting vessel of inspira- 
tion. As long as this chiss of persons was typical 
of what a saint should be, the lesser peculiarities, 
begotten of mere habitual introspection and nega- 
tion of self, procured a reputation for sanctity in 
proportion to their extravagance. 

While many who have achieved saintship did 
not renounce the world and separate themselves 
from their fellow-men, the surest path to saintship 
was found in poverty and a contempt of the world. 
Thus it comes about that the typical garb of the 
saint is that of the beggar and his hai>it of life is 
that which answers to his garb. Poverty and sanc- 
tity are so far synonjrmous that the most effective 
counterfeit of the saint is the faqir^ or beggar — a 
term which still serves to indicate tlie saint, but is 
also all too commonly made to denote beggars 
who, being such and nothing more, would pass for 
saints. 

The contempt for the world led a fair proportion 
of the saints to a hermit life in the desert or, in the 
case of the Silfis, to a cloister life under the direc- 
tion of a murshid, or spiritual director, often in a 
zdwiyahf or community house. Scorn of the world 
also finds expression in another way. The saint 
spurns llie esteem of men, deeming it a temptation 
to a divided devotion, and provokes with careful 
deliberation their ill-will. In this way he is the 
more inevitably set apart unto God. With this 
traditional attitude, it is easy to understand that 
in the early days of the khalifato the * saints’ were 
in many cases opposed to the government of their 
time and were found allied with seditious move- 
ments and conspiracies. For one or other party in 
a quarrel to obtain the suiJport of some powerful 
shaikk was sure to bring many to that side. The 
saints as a niattei* of course were generally of the 
revedutionary party ; but they were not always so. 
The illustrious martyr, the iindm Rida, was bought 
at a great price to support the policy of tho kfuili- 
fall al-Mamun, and many of the most influential 
of tho shaikhs of Morocco in the I6th cent. A.l), 
were supporters of the reigning rulers. The 
earliest of the Safawid kings of Persia in the 16Lh 
<!ent. were themselves saints and enjoyed the spon- 
tAiieous 8upj)ort of the shaikhs of tlieir time. In 
fact, the saints of the modern neriod of history 
have been loyal to the powers that be and have 
been held in esteem by them. 

One of the cherishea evidences of saintship is the 
inspired dream or the ecstatic vision in which the 
Prophet, one of the imavis^ or one of the greater 
saints appears to one who is thus shown to be in 
the favour of heaven. The nature of the communi- 
cation granted is not as important as the vision 
itself. 

There is no disapproval of the warlike character 
in a saint. It has always been to the glory of the 
Prophet that he was a man of war ; an<l, among 
his successors, the holy martyrs All and ^usain 
acquired an added lustre of saintliness from the 
fact that they were men of proved martial quality. 
In the hagiologies the warlike deeds of the saints 
find a large place. There is found also allusion to 
carrying a saint’s dead body into battle to ensure 
victory. 

According to the accepted view, the waUs form 
an invisible order witli ascending dignities and 
ranks. A t the head is the leading saint of the age, 
who bears the title (literally ‘pole,’ ‘axis’). 
Under him are depuues, commonly reckoned to be 
three in number, and in Egypt designated by the 
respective names, naJdbt naglOy and badil. He has 
his favourite abodes on earth, one of which is the 
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roof of the Kabah in Mecca and another the Bab- 
az-Zuwailali (or Bab al-Mutawalli) in Cairo. It is 
his cuHtoiii to appear in some familiar disguise 
among men, and to reveal his presence at times by 
the performance of some mysteriouH and uncanny 
act which, despite unpromising appearances, often 
turns out to be really benelicent in its purpose. 
Among tho saints of Morocco two or three are said 
to have attained tho rank of qu^by but there is 
reason to suppose that this refers rather to the 
perfect stage of the SflfI tarlqahy or discipline. 

The pains and death of the wallsy especially of 
such as had been tho victims of persecution, were 
deemed to have a merit not needed on their own 
account by beings of such sanctity. Such merit 
therefore is supposed to bo available for those who 
seek the intercession and help of the saint. It is 
both prudent and pious to entrust one’s soul to 
such an one as the wait, whether for this life or for 
the life to come. It is from this kind of motive 
that Muslims in all parts of Islam desire that their 
bodies should rest under tho shadow of some wall 
(here used in tho secondary sense of the tomb of 
a wall). The presence of tho tomb of lliisain at 
Kerbela, that of 'All at Ncjcf, and that of tho 
imu7n Ridil at Meshed have caused the bodies of 
thousands of persons to bo brought to these places 
for burial, sometimes from a great distance. In 
Syria ^ tho tvalis (tombs of tho saints) stand fre- 
quently in tho midst of a number of humbler graves 
which have gathered about them as time lias 
passed. The dead rest in peace under the protec- 
tion of tho wait. 

While it would be admitted to have occurred 
only in very rare cases, the teaching of Islam is 
that the gifts of a saint may bo withdrawn by 
Allah for mortal sin or for inlidelity. 

6. Origins of the cult of saints.— It is in tho 
essential nature of Islam that it should call for a 
renunciation of the world and a committal of oneself 
to Gocl. Consistently, therefore, the Prophet him- 
self, on entering upon his preaching mission, gave 
up secular ambitions {dunya) and urged his hearers 
to do the same. In contrast to the motive of later 
saintship, Muhammad’s motive in demanding 
renunciation of the world was not to meet tho 
requirements of a profession, but to glorify Allah 
and save men’s bouIs. The term which came to 
be ai)plied to such an ascetic withdrawal from the 
world as Muhammad at first contemplated is zuluL 
It implies an ideal which the opportunities and 
temptations of jKiwer soon thrust out of his 
thought, and as long os his followers were occupied 
with the lust and sweets of military conquest it 
remained neglected. There are traditions dealing 
wdth the Prophet’s Medinan period which echo 
oven positive disapproval of the ascetic life. 
Shortly after Muhammad’s death the pious life 
seemea to have found its best type in men diligent 
in religious duties while at the same time elliciontW 
pursuing tho aims of their earthly vocation. It 
was inevitable that a religions revolution like 
Islam, in its period of reconstruction following 
the early conquests, should revert to its original 
ideal. The ascetic life claimed many followers 
and in the early days of the Umayyad khallfahji 
they were describoa by a special name, 'uohad 
( = ‘ religious ’ in the Prench sense of tho word). 
I’his term implies a life with two distincttive 
aspects : (1) exclusive occupation with Go<l (lawak- 
kul) ; (2) worship in prayer, recitation of the Qur’iln, 
and meditation (</A< A:/*). 

About the close of the 1st cent, of the H«'gira 
men began to write about the marks and rules of 
tho saintly life, and devotees began to bo rcgardetl 
OR divinely inspired. There was fnrnislied a 
motive to turn true saintliness into a professional 
1 Cf. art. Saints and Martyrs (Syrian). 
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calling. For this the suggestion was conveniently 
at hand in the presence of Christian monks and 
hermits within the Muslim domain. Abstinence, 
poverty, and reproach becams tiie badge of sanc- 
tity, and the rough woollen garb (ffi/) of the 
bejirgar and criminal was chosen to advertise saint- 
ship as a vocation. The Sufi movement took its 
start from this unorganized nursuit of what was 
now conventionally recognized as a holy life, ^ufl- 
ism originated in Persia, but before it took its rise 
the profession of tlio saint was already as wide- 
spread as Islam itself. 

it has boon intimated that the earlier saints of 
Islam were men engaged in the public allairs of 
their time. With the growing ascendancy of the 
Turks in the eastern khalifate, the devotees were 
gradually eliminated from positions of influence, 
hut> meanwhile the Sflfl life had become more 
]>oinilar, anil tlie number of those who adopted it 
grmlually increased. The movement was carried 
into Africa and Syria, and wherever it went it 
produced its own typo of saints— a type which 
exaggerated t he features of the earlier devotees and 
intensitied the interest in the mystic aspects of 
religion. The later saints of Islam have probably 
all felt the inthience of the Silfi 8]»irit and practice, 
though even among the Shi'ahs the extreme type 
of Sufi is oondomiied ; in Kgynt they are under the 
supervision of the Shaikh al-Bakri. The Safawid 
dynasty had its origin in a line of SflfI saints, and 
in its early days (1602 onwards) there were fairly 
good relations between ofliclal Shi' ism and Suflisin. 

7. Cult of the saints.— The living saint is resorted 
to for the purpose of securing his advice or his 
decision in a legal dispute, to obtain his opinion ns 
to the success of private or public undertakings, to 
ask his intercession on behalf of the sick, or to seek 
the gift of a child, especially a son. His active 
help may bo retiuested and given for various pur- 
poses, inasmuch as nothing is too difficult for his 
miraculous powers. The removal of some blight or 
plague from field or flock, the healing of human ail- 
ments, the confounding of enemies, are all within 
the province and gift of the shaikh. Those whom 
he servos are only too glad to provide for him the 
means of living. His interposition is beneficent 
to those who ask it with honest purnose, but to 
those who oppose him or act dishonestly his super- 
natural power works in awful and mysterious 
punishment. The supernatural element in the 
saint is an extremely jealous and resentful power, 
very like the divinities of primitive inonolatrous 
communities. There is a natural awe before one 
on whom has descended the ‘light of inspira- 
tion’; ill his immediate vicinity marvels happen ; 
men do not presume to treat him familiarly ; only 
the profane would venture to dispute his purposes, 
and only the recklessly wicked would dare to 
inflict persecution npon him. Physical contact 
with a saint, whether with or without his know- 
ledge, may draw from him a supernatural efllu- 
enoe for healing or blessing, and objects that have 
been in close relation to his peraon may operate 
for good or harm without his being present. 

The dead saint is in the nearer presence of God, 
and, according to a principle found widely in 
primitive religions, is more fully charged with 
supernatural influence than he was during his 
lifetime. Ho is now a wall in a more potent sense, 
one in whom the divine is more intimately at home 
and more readily active. Many more persons now 
resort to liim, and much greater pains are taken to 
gain access to him and to do liini honour. Men 
assume towards him the same worshipful attitude 
as they assume towards (iod, and freely tiiink of 
him as one who can secure to them all the bless- 
ings for which men usually ask God. For the 
unroflocting worshipper the approach to the saint 


seeks no Higher Being beyond him, and rests fully 
satisfied in his sufiiciency. Tlie cultivation of the 
mdi is a truly religious practice which often takes 
the place of the worship of Allfth. The phrases of 
orthodoxy and the Quran are echoed in the liturgy 
of the saints, but they are used by ignorant and 
humble worshippers as magical formulas to predis- 
pose the saint favourably. Nevertheless, Muslim 
authority has taken the wall cult under its protec- 
tion, and one may say that the real power of 
Islam over its lower ofasses lies in its promotion 
of saint-worship on the one hand and in the 
emotional atmosphere created by Saflism on the 
other, it is to the credit of al-Gbaz&li that he 
found a way to retain these more vital forms of 
religious life as elements of Islam wherewith to 
counteract the efl'ects of its unappealing dogmatism 
and institutionalism. 

The local centre of the saint’s influence after his 
death is ids tomb. From that centre a tutelary 
benefit extends over the neighbouring community, 
of whicli he is the patron spirit. Beyond that his 
magical influence may reach as far as a prosaic 
peasant imagination may deem it strong enough to 
go, possibly to a radius of fifteen miles from the 
tomb. But the virtue of a wall may be carried to 
any distance by his relics. The most cherished of 
these is his ragged robe, which falls to the successor 
nominated by himself. It is especially infected by 
the supernatural quality of its one-time owner. 

One leaves one’s prayer with a saint at his shrine 
together with a vow to be fulfilled when the answer 
is received. Meanwhile the act of petition truly 
performed has been an act of faith in a power 
believed to be divine, and the iietitioner goes away 
comforted by the reaction of ids own faith — a 
blessing of no little moment. Occasionally prayers 
are written and left in faith at the grave of the 
saint. 

8. Tombs of the saints : walls.— These are of 
common occurrence in all parts of the Muham- 
madan world. Every little village has its wall. 
As a rule they’ are placed in a conspicuous position 
and are readily recognized by the domed roof of 
the building containing the grave. The dome 
{kuhhah) is whitewashed, care being taken in every 
well-regulated community that some individual or 
family shall assume responsibility to give it a new 
coat when needed. 

In poor and out-of-the-way places the tomb, 
sometimes called kuhhak as well as waH^ may be 
only a rude, frail structure of sticks, perhaps open 
above to the sky. In some cases a natural cave 
has been chosen as the shrine because of ancient 
religious or demonic associations. Sometimes the 
location of walls has been determined by a linger- 
ing tradition from an earlier pagan or Jewish 
sanctuary. Again there are cases where, in the 
lack of a historical saint, the name of the place 
itself becomes the text for a saint’s legend, which 
then bedbmes attaclied to the spot and makes out 
of it a wall, or saint’s tomb. In settled com- 
munities the toall comprises a plot of ground, the 
front part of which constitutes a court, possiblv 
20 ft. square, and generally surrounded by a wall. 
Beyond this is the tomb proper (If^uhhah), which is 
often a low building 15 to 20 ft. square. Within 
the kuhhdh is the grave, which may M a somewhat 
elaborate structure, or again may be only a plain 
cenotaph. There may be grated windows, a 
grating overhead, and a grated door. The door- 
posts, the lintel, and the threshold or door-step 
play an important part in the blood ritual of the 
saint’s cult. The grave is covered with a cloth, 
sometimes green, sometimes white. 

Within the l^uhhah are found ofl'erings of manv 
kinds which have been left with the saint, thougn 
edible oflerings, where they are left at the shrine, 
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are perquisites of the shaikh, or ministrant. In 
some 01 the walls there have been found great 
numbers of jars and other pieces of ^jottery, many 
of which have been broken in honour of the saint. 
Attached to the gratings of the kuhhah or placed 
upon the grave are articles of apparel or rags torn 
from them. Those who tlius leave in contact with 
the wall articles which have been associated closely 
with their persons are supposed to be under his 
care and to share in the blessing of his efficacious 
influence. The neighbouring tree or grove of the 
saint is his property and a part of the shrine. To 
the tree of the wall rags and articles of clothing 
are likewise attached, and with a similar motive. 

In the court of the wall there is sometimes 
found a spring forming a pool or fountain. It may 
be a mineral spring, possibly a hot spring, in 
which case it is connected with the healing powers 
of the shaikh, and to drink or bathe, as the case 
may be, will cure disease, remove sterility, or 
restore the mentally deranged, provided the goo<i 
offices of the saint can be securea. 

The area of the wall affords asylum from blood 
revenge and places animals or other property 
which may in any way come within the sacred 
limits under the protection of the saint ; the 
animal or article becomes his property for the time 
being. In various parts of Syria farming imple- 
ments are found lying about the tomb of a imZi ; 
there is no likelihood of their ever being disturbed 
or appropriated, as the curse of the saint is thought 
to rest upon the violator of his tomb. In spite of 
this feeling that the saint will fully guard his own 
rights, there is also a lively jealousy on the part of 
the saint’s worshippers in certain cases, and in- 
trusion upon the sanctity of a shrine may bo 
violently punished by them. This E. II. Faliner * 
proved on the occasion of his visit to the famous 
tomb of Ncbi Ilarin, in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
The Ben6-Ma'azeh, who are the special followers 
of the saint, angrily resented the visit which they 
supposed he had made to the shrine, and serious 
trouble was narrowly averted. 

The shaikh, or ministrant, as a rule lives in the 
neighbouring village or town. The office gener- 
ally descends in a given family, and in some cases 
not merely one meiiibor is set asiilo as shaikh, but 
the several males of the family are designated to 
act. The function of the shaikh is to direct wor- 
shippers as to their duties, to supervise the offering 
of votive sacrifices, and to receive the portion of 
the saint, which is quarter of a sheep or goat, 
togetlier with the hide, or a relatively smaller 
share if the victim bo a larger animal, such as a 
cow or camel. The shaikh may be called upon to 
furnish what is lacking to a sacrificial meal, if the 
number of participants be too lar^e for the offerer’s 
portion of liis sacrifice. The offerer may ask or 
Duy from the ministrant the additional provision 
wiuoh he requires. 

The sacrificial victim is rej'ularly a male animal 
at least six months old. It is slaughtered by the 
offerer, usually at the door-step of the kubbah. It 
is thrown upon its left side and made to face 
towards Mecca, and is killed in this position. The 
blood is applied to the door-posts of the tomb and 
sometimes to the lintel. In a number of instancos 
the victim is slaughtered upon the roof of the 
kubbah in such a position that its blood flows 
aown over the lintel of the door-opening. Very 
often, instead of the blood Ijeing smeared, the 
hand of the offeror is dipped in the sacrificial blood 
and imprinted upon the door-posts. In the case of 
a child who has been the suldect of a vow the 
blood is applied to the forehead and the tip of the 
nose or to the latter only. 

Where the offerer is too poor to afford anything 
1 The Deeert of the Jiscodue, New York, 1872, p. 364 ff. 


more, it is permissible to brin^ to the saint a fowl. 
In the case of inability to bring the victim, or to 
have present at the shrine those who should take 
part in the feast, permission may he given to 
conduct the ceremonies at home and bring the 
price of the shaikh's part to the wall. 

Most of the offerings are votive in character. A 
isit is made to the saint’s tomb with the obioct of 
obtaining his help in order to secure some desired 
end. The petition is presented with duo obser- 
vance of the required ritual, and with it a vow is 
made contingent uiion the fulfilment of the peti- 
tion. When the prayer has been fulfilled, the 
vow is due. It may bo a vow calling for an offer- 
.ng made once for all, or it may call for a yearly 
dfering. If the vow be not paid, the saint is 
supposed to visit dire temporal misfortune on the 
recreant worshipper ; notwithstanding tliis, unpaid 
vows are regularly collected in some places by a 
person appointed for the purpose. 

The feast which is enjoyed by the worshipper 
and his friends is not a commensal feast in which 
the divinity makes one with other guests at the 
table, nor is tliere any notion of the victim being 
itself sacred or divine. The view is that the wall, 
out of what has become his property by the gift of 
the offerer, spreads a feast for his guests and they, 
as they share the feast, rejoice before him. The 
victim is made ready, not by roasting, but by 
boiling. 

Tlie occasional worship represented by the visits 
of those wlio have vows to make and petitions to 
present, or who wish to pay a vow, contains also 
an clement of honorific worship. The motive is 
not wholly self-centred. The ritual expresses 
reverence and adoration such as belong to religious 
worship, and the de.sire is to celebrate the great- 
ness of the saint and give him his meed of respect. 
Tlie recitation of the Qur’fin, the repetition of the 
formulas, the feast, are for the saint in the sense 
of I)eing for his advantage. They are to him in 
the sense of being a tribute of worship. Tbo 
offering of the blood baa a special motive ; in many 
instances it is akeffarah, which may bo understood 
to l)e a means of removing sin; in other more 
numerous instances it is a fedu, which may be 
taken to imply a propitiatory offering or a ransom. 

The individual or family visits to the wall are 
properly described by the term tiydrah, though 
less frequently the term Imjj is employed. The 
latter terra in strictness belongs to the Meccan 
pilgrimage. The ziydrah is more especially applied 
to the annual pilgrimage which is observed in con- 
nexion with the greater number of shrines. These 
annual pilgrimages are occasions when the whole 
community, men, women, and children, takes part, 
and, in the case of some famous saints, people iroin 
far and near also participate. This is to be ob- 
served at the annual feast of Nebi MfisA, east of 
the Dead Sea. There are reported to have been 
as many as 16,000 present at the annual celebra- 
tion of this wall. The great days at Meshed, 
Nejef, and Kerbola are occasions for the whole 
Shfah world. At some of the shrines Jews and 
Christians are present to do honour to one who has 
often had a longer record of respect with them 
than among the Muslims. The participation on 
the part of non-Muslims is confined for the most 
part to saintB wlio were Jewish or Christian bedore 
they were Muslim. At very mtmy vxtlls the inter- 
mingling of outsiders and Muhammadans is not 
allowed. As Palmer ^ described the annual ziydrah 
at Nebi Salcb, it included a procession round the 
Ifubhah, a visit to the grave, tno sacrifices, and the 
common festival meal. Outside of these proseriiKju 
obligations, the time was occupied hy merry- 
making and apparently love-making, by games 

1 ciY. p. 218 f. 
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and contests of various kinds. The annual feast 
of the saint is regularly fixed on the traditional 
day of his birth, the mnulid of the wall. 

Other feasts are lield at many slirimm. In some 
cases the month day of the saint is kept. 

Such saints as al-Khidr, the ^Ali, ^usain, 
and Hasan, and even St. George (Mar Jirjis, mar 
=iwali in Syria), are deemed ubiquitous, though 
they have tlieir local slirines and local community 
of worshippers. The same may be said of some of 
the Shfah imumSt especially * the Hidden imam.* 

The Metawileh and the Nusairiyah of Syria 
have an exaggerated reverence' for saints. The 
latter should not be regarded, however, as 
Muslims. The Tsmailiyah, wherever they are 
found, have developed extreme views likeAvise. 

9* Efficacy of the cult. - It is firmly believed 
that miraculous answers are granto<l to the ]>eti- 
tions presented to the saints, and it may be allowed 
that instances of child-bearing have followed such 
prayers. For these the most satisfactory explana- 
tion is that mental suggestion has been powerful 
enough to effect a desired physiological change. 
It is the belief of the i/vt/f-worshippers that, in 
cases of barrenness, conception, if it occurs, is ^ 
be attributed to the saint. It is said that this 
^lief leads the shaikhs in charge of some shrines 
to actual cohabitation with women who come 
seeking the gift of a child from the saint. It has 
not been shown that this occurs often. 

The ridics of the saint are often preserved in 
connexion with the tomb and have in themselves 
efficacy for blessing. The merits of the saint have 
atoning value with God and constitute a ground of 
conlidence in the efficacy of his intercession. To 
the merits of the wall the devotions of those who 
worship at his grave add increase continually. 
But, as intimated above, for most of those who 
come the idea of the saint as a mediator is not 
upjiermost. He is looked uimn by them as in 
himself an original source of help ana blessing. 

The effect of the u;a/i-cult has been to foster 
superstition and belief in magic among the ignorant 
classes of Islam. It has, nevertheless, served to 
bind more (irmly to the Muslim faith those who 
are its votaries. For centuries the orthodox leadens 
of Islam have endorsed the cult and allowed it to 
develop as it would. They have supported it with 
contributions and recognized continually and 
odicially the gifts of private individuals for the 
maintenance of the local and national shrines of 
the saints. 


Litriuturb.—S. I. Curtiss, Primitive SeirUtio Religion 
To-day, New York and London, 11K)2 ; T. H. Weir, The Shaikhs 



Malcolm, Jlist. ^ Persia, do. 1815, ii. ; I. Goldziher, 
Mohammed and Islam, New Haven, 1917; ERj^, s.v. *Mobaui- 
luedanism*; D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of 
Mohamrnedanism(liL), London, 1914; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mohammedanism, do. 1916 ; L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, 
Paris, 1885; T. P. Hughes, DI^J.v. *8alut8'; J. P. Brown, 
The Dervishes, London, 186H ; F. J. Bliss, Tm Religions of 
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Walter M. Patton. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Muhammadan in 
India). — The hagiology of Muslim India is as 
abundant and diversilied as that of any other part 
of the Muhammadan world, and in many respects 
this rich development is jirobably due to the 
Hindu influences with which Islam in that country 
has been surrounded. As in all hagiographic 
literature, we find not only that historical person- 
ages have been canonized, but that legends liave 
grown up around names for which there is no 
authentic record, and the cult of local saints can 
often 1)6 shown to l>e the survival of an earlier 
faith wliioh has passed on into Islam under another 
guise. 


X. Chishti saints.— Among the saints of whom 
there are ample historical records there are cer- 
tain outstanding figures whose influence upon the 
religious history of Muslim India has been con- 
siderable, eH[»eidally those belonging to religious 
orders, such as the Chishti, the SuTirawardi, the 
Qadiri, the Shattari, and the Naqshbandi. Each 
of those religious orders originated outside India, 
but enjoyed a considerable vogue in that country ; 
the first was introduced by Khwajah Mu*in al-Dln 
Chishti, a native of Sistan, who migrated to India 
and reached Dihli in the year (1193) in which the 
troops of Muhammad Gh5ri captured that city ; 
later he settled in AimSr, whore ho attracted to 
himself a largo number of disciples; he died at 
Ajmfirin 1236, and Ids tomb still attracts thousands 
of pilgrims. In the same year died another saint 
of the Chishti order, Khwajah Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, who was born in Farghana and 
spent a wandering life visiting holy men in 
Baghdad and other places; when he came to 
India, Iltutmish wished to make him shaikh cU- 
Islam, but the saint refused this hi^h office ; he 
spent the last years of his life in intimate friend- 
ship with Mu'in al-Hin Chishti, whom he pre- 
deceased by a few montlis ; lie was buried at Hihli 
near the great minaret, the Qutb Minur, which is 
called after his name. Among his disciples was 
Shaikh Farid al-Din Shakarganj, who died in 1265 
and was buried at Piikpattan, midway between 
Multan and Lahore, where Ids slirine is visited by 
a large number of devotees and is still in charge of 
one of the descendants of the saint. He had two 
famous disciples, each of whom has given his name 
to a separate branch of the Chishti order, his 
nephew Shaikh ‘All ^abir (t 1291), and N4am al- 
Din Awliya, who was recognized by Farid al-Din 
as his khallfah (‘successor’) when ho was only 
twenty years of age ; he established a khdnq^ 
(convent of dervishes) in the neighbourhood of 
Dihli and exercised a great influence over the 
court and the men of letters who were attracted 
to the capital ; he died in 1325 and his grave has 
been a place of pilgrimage ever since. One of his 
disciples, Sayyid Burhan al-Din, is one of the 
most famous saints of the Deccan, and is buried in 
Kawi^ah (in the ^laidarilbad State), where also is 
the tomb of his equally famous successor, Zain al- 
Dln Dfi’ud (t 1370). Ni^iim al-Din’s spiritual suc- 
cessor was Nilsir al-DmjMahmQd (t 1356), known 
as Chiragh-i- Dihli (‘the lamp of Dihli’), who.se 
tomb is also visited by many of the faithful. One 
of his disciples, Mnbainmad GisfLdaraz {i.e, ‘with 
long curls ’), migrated to the Deccan, where he and 
his descendants enjoyed the liberal patronage of 
the Bahmani Sultans, and a magnificent tomb was 
erected in Gulbarga over his remains when he 
died in 1422 ; for persons who are unable to under- 
take the journey to Arabia a pilgrimage to his 
tomb is said to be attended with the same benefit 
as performing the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
renown of these saints gave a great impulse to the 
spread of the Chishti order, which in succeeding 
centuries produced a large number of saints, among 
whom two are of special importance— Shaikh Salim 
Chishti (t 1572), in whose house the emperor 
Jahangir was born, an event which prompted his 
father, Akbar, to build the wonderful city of 
Fatbptir-Sikri in the vicinity of the saint’s hermi- 
tage; and Khw&jah Nfir Mu^iammad, known as 
Qibla-i-’Alam (t 1791), whose influence led to a 
wide extension of the Chishti order in the Panj&b 
and Sindh. 

2. Suhrawardi saints.— The SuhrawardI order 
was introduced into India by disciples of the founder 
of tho order, Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, who taught 
in Baghdad; one of these, Shaikh Jalal al-Din 
Tabriz! (f 1244), made his way to Bengal, where a 
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shrine, to which is attached a rich endowment, was 
erected in his honour ; another, Bahft al*p!n 
Zakariya (t 1266), settled in Mult&n, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he had been born, and his tomb, 
which he is said to have built during his lifetime, 
is one of the few great monuments oi Indian archi- 
tecture of this period. One of his disciples, Jalal 
al-Din SurkhpOsh (t 1291), a Saj^id from Bukhara, 
settled in Ucch (in the present Bahawalpftr State) 
and was the progenitor of a long line of saints, and 
his descendants still guard the shrine of their 
great ancestor ; but his fame is outshone by that 
of his grandson and successor, Sayyid Jalal, Known 
as Makhdum-i-Jahaniyan ('served by all man- 
kind’), who is said to have made the pUgrimage to 
Mecca 36 times and to have performoa innumer- 
able miracles. One of his grandsons, Burhan al- 
Din (t 1453), known ns Qu^b-i-' Alam (‘ the pole-star 
of the world’), settled in Gujarat, as did his son, 
Muhammad Shah 'Alara (t 1476), who played an 
important part in the political and religious life 
of his time. 

3. Qadirl saints.— The Qadiri order has had a 
considerable extension in India, as in most other 
parts of the Muslim world ; though the founder, 
Abd al-Qadir nl-Jilani ([<7.v.]t 1166), never visited 
India, shrines erected in his honour are common, 
in some of which relics of him are venerated ; e.gr., 
his tooth-brush is said to have taken root in 
Ludhiana and to have grown into a tree, near 
which an annual fair is held, which is atteiuled by 
^,0^ to 60, (MK) persons. The festival of his death 
is widely celebrated in India on the eleventh day 
of the month Rabi* ii., with reading of the Qur’an, 
offering of prayers, and the reciting of the 99 
names of the saint ; ^ at times of plague or cholera 
processions are held in his honour, and childless 
parents vow to dedicate to him any son or 
aaughter that may bo born to them through his 
intercesMion. Tlie Qadiri order was introduced 
into India by Sayyid Muhammad, known as 
BandagI Muhammad Ghawth, a native of Aleppo, 
who migrated to India and settled in Ucch in 1482, 
and died there 36 years later ; many of his de- 
scendants wore also saints and workers of miracles, 
and his tomb at Uc.cli is still kept up by members 
of liis family, who preserve there some precious 
relics, such as a footprint of the Prophet, a turban 
of 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jllani, etc. Among tlie 
numerous saints of the Qadiri order mention may 
be made of Shaikh Mir Muhammad, known as 
Miyan Mir, who died at I^ahore in 1635 — he was 
the spiritual preceptor of Prince Darft ShikOih, and 
his tomb is still held in reverence — and of Taj al- 
Dln (t 1698), one of the descendants of 'Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jllani, whose tomb is at Aurangabad. 

4. Shatt^i saints*— The Sliattarl order has also 
produced a number of saints—e.^., Muhammad 
Ghawth, who counted the emperor UumayUn 
among his disciples ; when he died in 1562, Akbar 
built a magniticent tomb in his honour at Gwalior ; 
one of his disciples, Wajlh al-Din Gujarati, a man 
of great learning and considerable literary activity 
(t 1689), is buried at Ahmadabad. Another saint 
of the same order, Shah Pir (t 1632), is buried at 
Meerut in a mausoleum erected by Nur Jahan, 
wife of the emperor Jahangir. 

5. Naqshbandi saints.— The Naqshbandl order 
did not attain sucli a vogue in India as the others 
mentioned above ; it was introduced there by 
Shaikh Ahmad al-Farilqi, who died at Sirhind in 
1626, and there are several other shrines of saints 
of this order in India, notably that of Shah Musalir 
(t 1698) at Aurangabad. 

It _ is not possible here to enumerate all the 
religious orders of Muslim India, or the hundreds 

I For an account of this fostivnl see Jaffur Shurreef, Qarvocn- 
9-l9Uim, ch. xvili. 


of saints that have arisen within them or outside. 
Of those already mentioned there is some liistorical 
record, hut in many instances it is difficult to dis- 
entangle historical fact from a mass of super- 
incumnent legend. 

6. Missionaries and miracle-workers. — Many 
of the Muhammadan saints played an important 
part in the promulgation of Islam in India; 
Mu'In al-Din Chishti Js said to have received a call 
to preach Islam to the unbelievers in India while 
on a pilgrimage to Medina, when the Projiliet 
appeared to him in a dream and bade him spread 
the faith in that country ; ho is said to have con- 
verted 700 persona in Dihli on his way to AjmCr, 
and when he settled in the latter city the number 
of his converts increased rapidly. MakhdUm-i- 
Jahftniy&n is said to have converted several of tho 
tribes in the Pan jab, and both Baha al-Din 
Zakariyft and Farid al-Diu Shakargaiij were suc- 
cessful in their missionary work in this part of 
India. Sayyid Nathar Shfth (t 1039) was tho 
pioneer of Islam in S. India, and his tomb in 
Trichinopoly is still a place of pilgrimage ; a later 
saint, Shfth al-(^anud, who died in Nagoro, carried 
out successful missionary tours in this part of 
India and finally settled in Nagore, where he is 
buried. A nuiiiDer of saints are famous for the 
conversions which they effected in the Deccan ; 
among them is Muhammad Gisildftrftz, mentioned 
above. The success of their propaganda is often 
attributed to miraculous powers. 

Jalal al-Din Tabriz! is said to have converted a Hindu 
milkman to Isl&m merely by a look, ^a8an Kabir abDin, one 
of the saints of Ucch, la said to have had a like mirauuloiis 
power, and it is told of him that once when he was Nluk he 
ualled In a Hindu physician, who refused to come, fuarItJK that 
tho saint might convert him by a mure glance, but sent word 
that be would examine his urine ; and, os soon as he looke<l at 
it, he at once accepted Isl&m. Imam Shah of Pir&na, who 
worked in Qujar&t in the latter half of the 15th cent., converted 
a large body of Hindu cultivators by bringing about a fall of 
rain after two seasons of scarcity ; on another oocasion, meeting 
a band of Hindu pilgrims (Musing through Tirana on their way 
to Benares, he offered to take them there ; thuy agreed and iii 
a moment were in the holy city, where they bathed Iti the 
Ganges and paid their vows ; they then awoke to And them- 
selves still in Pir&ua and adopted the faith of the saint who 
could perform such a miracle. A similar story is told of IJasan 
Kabir al*Din, who saw a number of Hindu pilgrims passing 
through Ucch on their way to the Ganges ; he offered to show 
them both of the holy rivers, tho Ganges and the Jamna, 
flowing at that very spot, if they would renounce their false 
religion ; certain definite marks of identification wore agreed 
u(K>n whereby tho rivers might be recognized, and next morning 
they saw the Ganges and the Jamna flowing parallel to one 
another, and having all the marks of identification that hod 
been asked for ; whereupon all tho pilgrims embraced Islam. 

7. Ascetic practices. — Several of the saintH 
referred to above spent many years in wandering, 
making frequent pilgrimages to Mecca, or visiting 
contemporary saints ami the tombs of departed 
saints. Miyftn Ufttini of Sambhal (f 1562) spent 
ten years roaming about, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, in the waste country about Sambhal and 
Amroha, never sleeping on a bed. Muhammad 
Ghawth (t 1562) spent twelve years among tho 
hills north of the Ganges, practising severe aus- 
terities, feeding on the leaves of trees, and sleeping 
in caves. Al-Badftfinl gives interesting details of 
the ascetic practices of the saints who were his con- 
temporaries. Of Shaikh Burhan (t 1563) he writes ; 

' For nearly fifty years (bufore his deal h) he hod alxitained 
from fleshmeat and from most other articles of food and drink, 
contenting himself with a little milk and somo sweetmeats ; 
and at the end of his life he abstained also from drinking water, 
so that to outward appearunco ho was au incorporated spiritual 
form, superriatti rally illiimiriuied. He hod a very small and 
dark coll in which he constantly sat, engaged in reciting God's 
praises and in meditation and oontumplation.’i 
Al-Badft5nT desc-ribes also the state of ecstasy or 
religious trance which was a frequent oxnerienf^e 
in the religious life of these saints. Of Miyan 
Uatim he says : 

* Ho was a man who took a keen pleasure in cr)nteniplatlng 

1 Muntakkabu-t tawdrikh. tr T. W. Haig, iii. 10. 
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God and whom the aidfcinK of God’s praises threw Into an 
eostasv of delight, and ever, as he spoke ait<l smiled, the name 
of God was on his tongue. In his last years the intoxiuation of 
Joy which he experienced In his love of God bo overpowered 
him that to listen but fur a short space to the chanting of God’s 
praiBOB placed him beside himself.’ ^ 

The saints belon^in^ to the various religious 
orders spent much of their time in the devotions 
peculiar to tlie order (the so-called dhikr)^ which 
consisted of continued repetitions of the name of 
God, of the creed, etc., and in instructing their 
disciples in the duo performance of these devotions 
and in the practice of meditation. The.so religious 
exercises were sometimes (especially among the 
members of the Chislitl and Sulirawurdl order.s) 
accompanied by religious songs and dances, and 
inany anecdotes are recorded of the intense re- 
li^ous fervour excited on such occasions. Of 
Shaikh Badr al-Din (a contemporary of Farid 
al'Din Shakarganj ) it was said ; 

’ In hiB old age when he was unable to move, the sound of a 
hymn would oxuit-c him to oet«ta8y and he would dance like a 
youth. When asked how it was that tho Shaikh could dance 
notwithfltanding hlti ciec.repltudc ho replied : “ Wheru is the 
Shaikh 't It id Love that dances.” ’ 

8. Unorthodox saints.— A clear distinction is 
drawn in India between [a) the above-mentioned 
religious orders, which arc ha-.shar\ i.e, in accord- 
ance with the ordinancos of th(3 Muslim law — the 
adherents of which, and tho devotees of the saints 
belonging to them, are for the most part orthodox 
Muhammadans and comprise i)ersoiis of culture 
and e«lucation— -and {b) the he-shar* orders, the 
members of which often do not submit their lives 
to the customary rules of the religious law of 
Islam ; the <hiVotees of their saints are mostly to 
be found among the uneducated .sections of the 
Muhammadan population and among those Hindus 
who worship Muhammadan saints. It is seldom 
)ossible to find anjr historical foundation for the 
ogends of these saints, which are filled with wild 
and fan t^islic stories ; it is, G,g,^ doubtful whether 
there was ever such a person as Shfth Madar, 
whoso shrine is at Makanprir, about 40 miles from 
Cawnpore ; according to tho legend, he was a 
converted Jew, born at Aleppo in tho middle of 
the ILtli cent.; he made his way to India and 
expelled a demon named Makan Deo from the spot 
where ho himself is now venerated ; he is believed 
to bo still alive within bis tomb. His devotees 
are said to be secure again.st snakes and scorpions 
and to have power to cure those who have sunered 
injury from them. The fanlrs who are termed 
Midari, after tho nanio of their patron saint, arc 
wandering mendicants or jugglers and do not 
obseryo the ordinary Muslim prayers, and are con- 
sequently regarded wdth disfavour by the orthodox. 
His cult has a wide extension in Muhammadan 
India and a large number of pilgrims visit his 
tomb.® There is equal uncertainty as to the 
historicity of Sakhi ISarwar, a famous worker of 
miracles, who has been variously assigned to the 
12th or 13th cent. ; after many wanderings he 
settled down in Nignha, at the edge of the 
Sulaimlln mountains, where his shrine is visited 
by a largo number of pilgrims, Hindu and Sikh ns 
well as Muhammadan ; but other shrines of this 
^int are found elsewhere and aluuist every village 
in the Central Fanjab contains ono.^ Among the 
be^shat^ orders are reckoned the followers of MQsa 
Suh&g, who lived at the close of the 1.5th cent. ; 
his prayers for rain are said to have delivered the 
country from a threatened famine ; he dressed in 
women’s clothes as a symbol that he was devoted 

1 Muntakhabu-Utawdrikh, ill. 8. 
s Abu’l Fad, J'ln-i-Akbarit tr. H. S. Janrett, HI. 808. 
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to God as a wife to her husband, and the members 
of his order still dress like women and are celibate. 
Near his tomb at Alimadabad is a tree the branches 
of which are covered with glass bangles, thrown 
by persons who pay their vows to the saint ; if tho 
bangles stay in the tree, they believe that their 
petition will be granted. Among the ignorant 
Muhammoilans there is a quintet of saints who 
enjoy an extensive popularity ; these are the 
ranch Fir, ‘ five saints,’ who are worshipped by 
illiterate persons throughout the greater part of 
Muslim India, as well as by large numbers of 
Hindus. They are fully treated in art. Panch- 
piriyA. One of the saints who is often reckoned 
among the Faiich Pir is Khwiljah Khi^r, a saint who 
is known all over the Muhammadan world and is 
commonly identified with the nameless companion 
of Mosos in the Qur’an he is worshipped in India 
as the protector of travellers and especially of 
seamen and boatmen and of all whose occupation 
is connected with water in any form ; e.g.^ a goat 
is sacrificed to him when a new well is sunk, and 
in Bengal his annual festival is celebrated by setting 
afloat on a river at sunset little rafts of plantain 
stems or small paper boats, carrying a light. 

Veneration is also commonly paid to giant saints, 
the so-called naugazuy or saints nine yards high, 
whose tombs are of this length ; often no know- 
ledge is claimed of the name of the saint, or he 
may bo described merely as a shahid (‘ martyr’) ; 
in some cases an impossible attempt is maae to 
identify the naugaza with one of the Companions 
of the rrophet ; e.g.y sucdi an anticniity is claimed 
for the giant saint, Muhammad Ibr&him, whose 
tomb is at Jalna, in the IJaidarabad State. The 
naugaza at Firf)Zpfir, in the Punjab, is identified 
with Ja'far al-Sadiq, sixth ini&my who died at 
Medina in 705. 

9 . Famous shrines.— The worship of saints is 
severely reprobated by many Mnhammadans, not- 
ably by the Wahhabis ; and those of tho educated 
classes who do resort to their shrines muinlain that 
tho saints are only asked to intercede with God ; 
but there is no doubt that among the lower classes 
prayers are directly aildressod to the saint and the 
aesired result is believed to lie within his j)ower. 
Devotees may resort to the shrines of the saints on 
any occasion of need ; but there are certain saints 
who are e.si)ecially prayed to for particular temporal 
blessings. A large number arc believed to grant 
the petitions of childless women, and others effect 
the cure of special diseases; lepers resort to 
the tomb of Shilli Sufaid, in the Jhelum District, 
or that of Daud Jalianiyan, in Miizulfargarh ; 
Mlrnn Nan Baliar, a disciple of Farid al-Din 
Shakarganj, cures liysterittal fits; a cock should 
bo offered at the tomb of Shaikh Saddil, in Amrolia, 
for the cure of mental ailments. Ni^riin al-Din 
(t 1705), whose tomb is at Lahore, is famous for 
curing warts; dust from the shrine of Pit Buklifiri 
in Quetta is a specific for venereal diseases; in 
the Hazara country persons suffering from neur- 
algia make a pilgrimage to a Bhrino at Jatti Pind, 
those trmibled with coughs to tho shrine of 'Ahdiil 
Walihab GhazI at Qazian. The litigant appeals to 
Shah Minfi (t 1478), in Lucknow, for help in legal 
diHiculties, or to Man^iir Pir, at Gaya. In Lahore 
tho oilmen frequent the tomb of Hasstl Teli, the 
blacksmiths that of Shaikh Musa, the dyers that 
of 'All liangrez. In Bengal Pir Badar of Chitta- 
gong is the guardian saint of sailors, while the 
boatmen on the Chinab and the Indus invoke Bahft 
al-Din Zakariyfl as their patron saint in times of 
diffiijulty. Owners of barren cows piw vows at the 
Uimb of Khaki Sahaba or of MQsa Isawab in the 
Bahawalpur Territory, Sh6r Shah of Multan is 
the protector of persecuted lovers. To Shah Daula 

1 xvill. 64-81. 
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of Gnir&t in the Panjftb parents dedicate micro- ' 
cephalic children. Students make offerings of sugar 
at the tombs of Shah Lat^lf Qadiri or of Amir ^asan 
Sanjarl (t 1337) in the Aurangabad District 
(^aldarabad State), in the hope of unproving their 
memories. The shrine of Shah Daula used to be 
frequented every Friday by dancing-girls, and 
they also look upon Tansen, the famous musician 
of Akbar, os their patron saint. The worship of 
Shaikh Sadda is in Bengal almost entirely conhned 
to Muhammadan prostitutes, but there are several 
other saints for whom they have a predilection. 
Persons possessed by spirits are cured at the 
shrine of Miran Sayyid ‘Ali in N. Gujarat, and 
several other saints are invoked by persons so 
afflicted. 

There are some shrines into which women are 
not admitted, such as that of Jatl Abdal ('Abdal 
the chaste ascetic’), a servant of Prince DftrS, 
ShikOh, in the Multftn District; some, on the 
other hand, are especially frequented by women — 
e./ 7 ., the grave of Sultan Abmnd Qattal, who was 
bom at Ucch in 1542 and, after many years of 
wandering, during which he visited the holy cities 
of Tslftm, settled down in Jalftlpdr (in the District 
of Mult&n), whore he died in 1631 ; a large fair is 
held near his tomb every Friday in the month of 
Chet (March-April), during which evil spirits are 
exorcized from women who are believed to be 
troubled hy jinns ; the tomb of Zain al-Din Biya- 
bani (t 1503), at Fukrabad ((Jaidarabad State), is 
also especially frequented by women. 

There are also a certain number of shrines of 
women saints, particularly in B/iluchistan ; c.^., 
that of Bibi Nahzan (near Kalat), who sank into 
the earth together with her maid when they w'oro 
persecuted by some infidels, is visited by persons 
who have been bitten by mad dogs, and those who 
pay a fixed contribution to the shrine secure 
immunity from cholera j persons bitten by mod 
dogs also resort to the tomb of Bfbl Nazo, a Sayyid 
lady of Mastung ; in the Loralai District a virgin 
saint, named ifaro Ana, guards the WanOchis (a 
section of the Tarln Afghans) from the incursions 
of their enemies ; in the neighbouring Marri country 
(at the southern end of the Sulninian Range) there 
are also the shrines of several female wiints. In 
the Panjftb, in the District of Multan, is the tomb 
of a woman named Mai Sapuran, who has given 
her name to the village where she lies buried ; she 
was a disciple of a saint named 'Abdul IJaklm, 
who died in 1732; she was able to spread her 

rayor-carpet on the waters of the river Ravi and 

neel for prayer upon it, and could cure the bites 
of mod dogs. At FlrOzpilr, in the same province, 
an annual fair is hold in honour of a woman saint, 
named Mai Amiran Sfiliiba. 

10 . Offerings and festivals.— To win the favour 
of some saints, certain specific ofi’erings have to bo 
presented. To Sftlftr Mas'Ud nt Bahraich a long 
embroidered flag is offered. Khftjiiria Pir, whose 
tomb is at Ambala, must be given a white cock in 
full plumage and a plateful of sugar and carda- 
moms, to oliect a cure of the palsy. Bahft al-Din, 
a Bukliftri Sayyid, a boy-saint who died at the ago 
of five, is propitiated by the gift of a clay horse, 
and these toy horses are stacked up round his 
tomb in thousands. Cliildless women offer toy 
cradles at the shrine of Qu^ib Nikka, in Baluchistan. 
Small horses made of cotton cloth, stuffed with 
sawdust, are hung up in the tomb of Shfth 'A lam 
(t 1475), near Ahmadftbftd. But the usual otter- 
ingg are of sweetmeats or some kind of food, and a 
goat or a fowl on special occasions. 

The annual festival held in commemoration of a 
Muslim saint in India is called 'urs {i.e, * nuptials,’ 
as signifying the union of the saint with God) and 
usually takes place on the date of his death. The 


day before the 'urs is in some parts of the country 
ctafled the sandal, because pots containing sandal- 
wood paste are carried in pix>ces8ion through the 
streets and deposited at the shrine for the use of 
the votaries. The festivities sometimes last for 
several days and are attended by a largo concourse 
of persons; at AjmCr, e,g., the celebration of the 
'urs of Mu'In al-Din ChishtI is continued for six 
days, and in some years as many as 25, (XK) persons, 
from all parts of India, have taken part in it ; in 
the courtyard of the shrine are two enormous 
copper boilers fitted into solid masonry, the larger 
one capable of holding 5400 lbs. of rice, the other 
about naif as much ; tliese are filled witli a mixture 
of rice, milk, honey, etc., and the contents, when 
thoroughly cooked, are distributed among the 
pilgrims. From 50,000 to 60,000 persons are said 
to attend the'tinv of Farid al-Din Snakarganj, who 
is reported to have declared that whosoever should 
ass through his shrine on the anniversary of his 
eath would gain a place in paradise ; the silver 
entrance-door through which the jiilgriina struggle 
is known as the Gate of Paradise. The annual 
festival of 'Alft al-Din Sabir, at Firftn Kaliar (in 
the Sahftranpur District), is attended by 40,000 
pilgrims, while as many as 100,000 flock to the 
tomb of Salar Mas* ud at Bahraich. 

Some of the tombs of Muslim saints in India are 
stately, magnificent buildings and are counted 
among the finest inunuments of Muhammadan 
architecture in the country, having been erected 
by emperors, sultans, or wealtliy devotees. Sonie 
shrines also receive gifts from Hindus ; e.g., a rail- 
ing of solid silver was given to the shrine of Mirftn 
Sayyid 'All in N. Gujaiftt by a Gaikwar of Baroda. 
Many of these tombs, on the other hand, are ]»lain, 
unpretentious buildings, or may even have nothing 
to distinguish them from the graves of ordinary 
men. 

Besides the tomb of a saint there is often a sub- 
sidiary memorial of him to mark the place where 
ho kept a chillCt, or fast of 40 days, and invoca- 
tlouH are offered to him hero also. In thoDoccan 
there are about 360 chillds sacred to the memory 
of Dftwal Shah Wall, the son of one of the nobles 
of Mahmud Bigarah (1469-1511), who travelled 
about extensively on proselytizing missions. 

11. Upkeep. — Several of the greater shrines of 
Muhammadan saints have large endowments or 
have attached to thorn landed property, from which 
a considerable income is derived. If the original 
saint was a historical i)ersonage, this religious 
endowment is generally in the hands of one of his 
desceridants, wno is styled the sanada-nishln (lit. 
‘ sitting on the prayer-carpet ’) ; the office is gener- 
ally hereditary, or in default of issue descends to 
a successor nominated by the childless sajjada- 
nuhln ; he has a number of viurlds (disciples or 
followers), some of whom live nt a distance, and 
ail agent of the sajjada-nishm goes round among 
them at inlervals to collect contributions. Other 
shrines de|>end merely on casual contrihutions. 
At the shrine of Sakhi Sai war the pilgrims enter 
into a regular contract with the spirit of the saint, 
and written promises of future payment are in- 
scribed on the walls, on condition of the fulflfmenb 
of certain petitions. 

12. Outstanding examples of s^t-worsbip. ~ 

In no part of Inula has the worship of saints at- 
tained so rich a development as in the Path.^n 
country in the nortli-west and among the Brahms 
in Baluchistftii. Almost every village has its 
patron saint, who is credited with the poHHcsMioii 
of miraculous powers of healing or protection ; 
some are said to have produced the spring from 
which the village obtains its water ; ot hors are 
canonized ancestors. In tlie Brafiul counI ry a pla(^e 
without a shrine is held to be a place that should 
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be avoided^ and the Patlians carry tlieir reverence 
for BhrincH to such an extent tliat in Bhangikhel 
(in the Mianwali DiBlrict, Panijlb) a Sayyid is 
said to have been murdered and buried, in order 
to supply the deficiency of a sacred tomb in the 
neighbourhood.* 

A similar story is told of the Afridi PaVh&ns of Tir&h, who 
* had shame in the aieht of their brethren, in that their territory 
was hloMsed with no holy ehrine at which they might worship, 
and that they had to be beholdeni to the saints of their 
neighbours when they wished for divine aid. Smarting under 
a sense of incompleteness, they induced by generous offers a 
saint of the most notorious piety to take up his abode amongst 
them. Thev then made quite sure of his staying with them ny 
cutting his throat, they buried him honourably, they built over 
his bones a splendid shrine at which they might worship him 
and Implore his aid and intercession in their ^half, and thus 
they purged themselves of their reproach.' 3 

13. Muslim saints and Hindu cults.— In many 
InHtanceH there is no doubt that tlie shrine of a 
Muslim saint marks the site of some local cult 
which was practised on the spot long before the 
introduction of Islilm. Sucli a survival has 
frequently occurred in the Buddhist shrines in tlie 
Gaudh&ra country (in the north-west of India) and 
to an enormous extent in the case of Hindu sacred 
places in Kashmir; c.g., the tomb of Bftmadin 
Sri\iib, winch is a popuiar place of pilgrimage for 
Muhammadans in Ivashinir, has been identified 
with an ancient Hindu temple built by Bhima 
Sahi, the last Hindu king of Kabul (t 1026) ; the 
saint is now said to have been a Hindu ascetic, 
who bore the name of Bhuina Sfidhi before his con- 
version to Islilm ; a pious Hindu monarch is thus 
transformed into a Muhammadan saint, and a 
legend formed to bring the lo<;al cult into harmony 
with the new faith.* In like manner many 
Muhammadan shrines In Kastimir mark the site 
of a tlrtha, or place of pilgrimage, in the Hindu 
period. In India proper Uio origin of the local 
cult is often more dilficnlt to ascertain, but it is 
significant that the tomb of S&lS.r Mas'ud is said 
to occui)y the site of a former temple of the sun, 
and the moK(nie of Shaikh Saddu, at Amroha, was 
also originally a temple. The Paiich Pir are 
undoubtedly reuiiniscent of the Pandavas, the five 
hero brothers of the Mahahharatn^ and it is signifi- 
eant that the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar (in the Dera 
(lliAzi Khan District) contains, besides the tombs 
of the saint and his wife, a shrine dedicated to 
Baba Nanak and a temple to Visuu, and that 
Hindus believe that Shah Mftdar is an incarnation 
of Laksijinana, the brother of the god llama. 'Plie 
influence of Hinduism on a Muhammadan religious 
order is strikingly exemplified in the cose or the 
shrine of Sadiq Nihang, in the .Jhang District 
(Pan jab) ; iho faqlrs in charge of the shrine keep up 
a number of Hindu practices; e.g., the superior of 
the order remains celibate* and a disciple succeeds 
him, in contrast to the usual practice at a Muham- 
madan shrine, where the succession passes from 
father to son ; a fire is kept alight day and night, 
and once a year a large loaf of bread is cooked at 
this fire ana distributed to all present. These are 
Hindu customs, but there is no doubt about the 
Muslim orthodoxy of the superior and the other 
faqlrs. In a similar manner there is little doubt 
that Baba Ratan, whose shrine is at Bhatinda in 
the Patiala State, is a Hindu Yogi who has been 
adi^ted into the Muhammadan calendar of saints.* 
Tne process of canonization continues to the 
present day, and new saints are from time to time 

1 Cmwub of India, 1911, vol. xiv., Punjab, Calcutta, 1913, pt. 
1. p. 172. 

® Report of the Census of the Punjab, tS8i, OalcuiU, iss.?, i. 

144 . 

* Kalhava, Rdjatarahgixti, tr. M. A. Stein, liondoii, liNMl, i. 
249. 

4 The sajjAda-nishin o( the t-oinb of Shauq llahi, in the 
llahawalpur State, is also always colibato. 

* Journal of the PanJab Historical Society, Calcutta, 1913, 
vol. ii. no. 2. 


included in the calendar ; e.g,, at Mdtlh&ri in 
Bengal a plr^ named Patuki S&’!n, who died 
between 1860 and 1870, is worshipped as possessed 
of miraculous power and is invoked by litigants. 

14. Martyrs* shahid 

if martyr *) is given a wide interpretation in Muslim 
India ; primanly it commonly means one who has 
died while fighting in defence of the faith, but 
nineteen other ways of attaining the _ glory of 
martyrdom are enumerated — dying in the act 
of reciting the Qur’an or while praying; being 
murdered oy roblwrs or strinsk by lightning ; lieiiig 
drowned, or kille«i by falling into a dry well, etc.^ 
In the case of many of the graves that are pointed 
out as >>eing graves of shahids there is no record or 
even tradition as to how the martyr met his fate ; 
but in others he is said to have died in battle with 
the Hindus. The most famous of these is Salfir 
Mas Qd, the nephew of Sultan Ma^invud of Ghazni, 
who is believed to have performed prodigies of 
valour in his conflicts with the Hindus and to have 
been slain by them in battle in 1083 and buried at 
Bahraich in Oudh, where his sMdi (‘ wedding’) is 
annually celebrated in the month of Je^h(May- 
Jiine) ; he is commonly known os Ghazi Miyftn, 
and his festival is celebrated throughout India. 

In S. India a famous martyr is Sayyid Ibrahim 
Shaliid, who put himself at the head of an invad- 
ing force and waged war against the Pandyan 
kingdom ; after a brief period of success he was 
put to death by the heir to the Pandyan throne, 
towards the close of the 12th cent. ; no is buried 
at Ervadi and is revered as a saint. To the same 
period belongs a martyr named Sayyid Ni’niat 
Ullah Siiahid, whose tomb is at Hftnsi, a town in 
the HisAr District of the Panjftb; he is said to 
have been present at the battle of Thanosar in 
1192, when Muhammad Gh5rl laid the foundation 
of the subjugation of N. India by his defeat of the 
Raipat army ; the festival held at his tomb is 
called * the feast of lances.* A mound with a 
mosque about three miles from the same town, 
llansl, is styled Shahid Ganj, because 150,000 
Muhammadans are said to have perished there. 
Many of the naugaza^ or saints nine yards long, 
mentioned above are stated to have been shahids. 

A shahid who was not slain in battle with the 
infidels is Shftdna Shahid, who was killed by his 
own mother; she had brought an accusation of 
unchastity against Baha al-Din Zakariyfi, and her 
infant son, who was then only ten months old, 
gave miraculous evidence on behalf of the saint, 
like the child in the cradle who exculpated Joseph 
when he was accused by Potiphar’s wife;* BatiA 
al-Dln restored the child to life, and he became 
the faithful attendant of the saint until he died a 
natural death, and a shrine was erected over his 
grave near the Dihli gate of the city of Multiln. 
A famous shahid of Bengal, Shah Isma’il (Ihazi, is 
said to have come from Mecca to fight against the 
infidels in India, and, after performing groat feats 
of valour in Bengal, was put to death in 1474 by 
order of the Muhammadan sultan, who listened to 
the slanders of one of his Hindu oificers who falsely 
accused Ismail of plotting to set up an indepen- 
dent kingdom. There are four shrines erectea to 
his honour in Rangpur, one over his body and 
another over liis head, and they are famous resorts 
for jnlgrims and enjoy a considerable revenue. 
Pir HAlAwal Slifth, who is said to have borti a con- 
temporary of the emperor Akhar and is buried at 
Firozpflr (Panjab), became a shahid by being put 
to death by a man who had been robbed ; ho mis- 
took the saint for a thief, as the actual thieves had 
put some of their plunder os a pious oilering under 
the saint’s pillow while he was asleep. 

Among the shahids is reckoned A 1ft al-Din, a 

> Shurreef, Qamoti-e-Islam, ch. xH. fin. 3 Qur'dn, xii. 26. 
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grandson of the great saint of the Deccan, Burhftn 
al*Din (f 1331) ; he is said, when returning from a 
pilgrimage to the tombs of the saints of Gulbarga, 
to have met a Hindu goddess, whom he destroyed ; 
a band of demons then made their appearance, 
and in fighting with them he suffered martyrdom. 

A number of martm are commemorated at 
Kam&l in the eastern Panjab ; the legend is that 
a Brahman girl was abducted by a raja, and a 
saint named Asthan Sayyid Mahmfid led a large 
force of Muhammadans and rescued the maiden, 
but not before 600 of his followers had lost their 
lives. Each one of them was honoured as a shahid^ 
and small tombs were erected over them, at which 
lamps are kindled every Thursday ; but the number 
of shrines is now considerably in excess of the 600, 
as every remarkable object in the neighbourhood 
(such as a milestone, etc.) has been turned into 
one. Similarly, the tombs of three brothers, 
known collectively as Jetha-Bhutta (after the 
names of two of them), are venerated as the graves 
of martyrs and receive a grant from the Bahawal- 
pflr Government ; they are said to have been 
appealed to by a woman who had been robbed, 
and in their attempt to recover her property from 
the robbers they were killed and thus attained the 
glory of martyrdom. Lai Sohanra, one of the 
disciples of Baha al-Dln Zakariya, also became a 
shahid^ when helping some persons against a gang 
of robbers in Sindh. 

biTBRATURB.— For the original Penian aourcea aee BI, 6.ii. 
* India/ $ 6. Among such worka as have been translated into 
English may bo mentioned Abu'1-Faxl, X*ln-i-Akbari, tr. H. 8. 
Jarrctl, Calcutta, 1873- 04, iii. 349-376; al-BadifinL lUunta- 
khabu-t-tawdrikk, tr. T. W. Haig, do. 1890, iii.; Jaffur Shurreef, 
Qanoori’e-Iglam, ot (Aa CuHioim of ih« Musmdmans of 
tr, G. A. Hcrklots, Ixmdon. 1832, ^Madras, 1803, reprinte^l 1806 ; 
R. C. Temple, The Legends of the Panjabi Hombay, 1884-1001. 
The official publications of the Qovernnient of India — a.^., those 
of the Ethnological Survey, Oenaus Reports, and Gazetteers — 
contain a mass ot information ; but otherwise the subject has 
received little attention from European writers ; some account 
of Muslim saints is to be found in J. H. Garcin de Tassy, 
Mf irunre sur les partioularitis de la religion musutmane dans 
I’lnde''^, Paris, 1874, pp. 380-403; H. A. Rose, A Glossary of 
the 'I'riben and Caetes of the Punjab, lAthore, 1011 ff., i. 620 ft. ; 
A. J. O’Brien, * The Mohammedan ^ints of the Indus Valley,* 
JAI xli. [lOllJ 609-620. T. W. ARKOLD. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Semitic and 
Ejiyptian). — The word ‘ saint,’ os wo apply it to 
individuals among the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
must necessarily have a connotation difierent from 
that which it bears in Christianity. It couM not 
indicate sanctity of an ethical quality ; rather it 
denotes the heroes, tales of whose lives and deeds 
embodied the qualities which men then regarded 
as desirable. These heroes might bo real men, 
half -legendary individuals, or wlndly mythical ; 
so long as their memories were chenshect as ex- 
amples of desirable forms of life, attained by the 
possession of crude sanctity or qualitie.s that linked 
them with the gods, they occupied the place filled 
in the Christian religion by saints. 

I. Babylonian * — The earliest heroes of this 
tyne in Babylonia wore half-mythical kings. A 
taoletin the University Museum in Philadelphia 
contains a list of these. ^ They were the following : 
* Oalumum, who ruled 000 (?) years, 

Zugagib, 840 (?) vears, 

Anpi (or Ademe), 720 yean, 

Btana, the shepherd, who ascended to heaven, 036 yean, 
Pilikatn, 360 yean, 

Enmenunna, 011 yean, 

Melan-Kish, 900 yean, 

Barsalnunna, 1200 yean, 

Meszamu, . . . years, 

Meskinganhir, 826 years, 

Enmeirgan, 420 yean, 


Lugalbanda, the shepherd, 1200 years, 

Dumuzi, 100 yean, 

Oilgamesh, 120 yean.' 

Dumuzi, of this list, is a god. Etana and 
Gilgamesh were heroes about whose names legends 
and myths were collected. They will bo treated 
more ^ly below. Each of these l>eingH, whether 
real or mythical, was believed to possess a quality 
that enamed him to live and rule for hundreds of 
years. The early Babylonians yearned for long 
Jife.^ Probably they did not clearly distinguish in 
thought between * holiness ’ and ‘ divinity.* Power 
to live and rule as long as these kings are said to 
have done constituted them at least saints, as we 
believe the Babylonians conceived the equivalent 
of sainthood. 

As time passed, the unique quality of these or 
similar roonarchs so impressed the imagination of 
the Babylonians that tiie length of tbeir reigns 
was greatly extended. Berossos, a Babylonian 
priest who died about 260 B.C., compiled a list of 
Kings who lived and reigned before the Flood, 
attnbuting to them much longer reigns. His list 
is as follow's : 

* Alonis, who reigned 30,000 years, 

Alaparos, 10,800 years, 

Amfilon, 46,800 years, 

Ammenon, 48,200 years, 

Megalaros, 64,800 years, 

Daonos, or Daos, 36, (KM) years, 

£uedora('.hos, 64,8(H) years, 

Ainetnpsinos, 36,000 years, 

Otiartes, 28,800 years, 

Xisouthros, 64,800 years.' 

Pooliel thinks that these kings are difierent from 
those mentioned above the present writer 
Inslieves that most of them are corruptions of the 
list first mentioned.* In either cose they were 
believed by Babylonians to have possessed in such 
a degree that quality which among them corre- 
sponded to saintliness that they were permitted to 
survive to tliese extraordinary ages. Long life 
was not the only way in wdiich the Babylonians 
thought that saintliness manifested itself. 

I. Mythical saints. — Alsmt the names of certain 
individuals, partly contained within the first of 
the above lists and partly outside of it, legends 
and myths gathereci, attracted by the heroic 
quality believed to reside in the individual. 

(1) Etana, who is said in the tablet of long-lived 
kings to have been a shepherd and to have gone to 
heaven, is the hero of various talcs. Those are 
woven into a story, which seems to have existed in 
various recensions, and of which large fragments, 
though not all, have been recovered. The outline 
of the story is as follows ; * 

The Igigi, or Hplriis of heaven, were hostile to a certain 
city that huoiuh to have been deserted by its natron deity or 
deities. Confusion and anarchy existed ; productivity ceased 
on earth : the gods were deaf to appeals or were powerless to 
intervene. The Anunaki, or spirits of earth, held a council, 
and Enlil and Ishtar were chosen to cotno to its rescue. A king, 
who Is designated a shepherd, and so may have been Etana. 
was put in power by Ishtar. An eagle and a serpent allied 
thomselves to carry on ttie work of destruction, and defled 
Bhamasb, the god of Justice and order. They wont wiUi their 
young Into the mountain to seek food, ifiacn found some and 
shared it with the young, but the eagle could not resist the 
temptation to consume the young of the serpent. The serpent 
thereupon appealed to Bhamash, who advised him to conceal 
himself in the canvass of a wild bull and, when the eagle 
swooped down upon it, to seize him and tear him in pieces. 
The ruse succeeded. The serpent tore the wings and feathers 
of the eagle and left him to die in a hole in the mountains. 
The eagle then appealed to Shamash, promising eternal obedi- 
ence for his aid. At the same time Etana ttp|>ealcd to Sharnash 
to show him the plant of birth to bring fertility to his sheep. 
This plant grew in the very hollow in the mountains into which 
the eagle hail been cast. Shamash told Etana of tliis, and one 
of the young of the eagle guided him to the spot. The eagle 


1 The tablet is published by A. Poebel, Publications of the 

Babylonian Section of the Museum of the University of PennsyL * Bee art. Olo Aob (Semitic). ^ iv. 86 f. 

vanta, Philadelphia, 1914, vol. v. Historical and GrammatiecU *Cf. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, p. 270 f., and JaL 

Texts, no. 2; It is translated by him, ib. vol. Iv. Historical xxxiv. [1916J 6 f. , 

p. 78 f. ; also by G. A. ArchatoUigy and the Bible, 4Cf. Jastrow’s reconstruction In JAOS xxx. tlOlO] 123 f, 

Philadelphia, 1916, p. 264 f. which is in the main follow'ed here. 
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appealed to Eiana to release him and promised to fly with him 
to the dwulUnK of the jj^ods. Wo are not told (owing to a break 
in the text) whether Etana obtained the plant of birth, but on 
the baok of the eagle he flew upward to the gate of Anu, Enlil, 
and Ea, t‘.e. to the eoliptio. A break In the text deprives ns of 
what occurred there. From there, at the instance of the eagle, 
they 8t.arted to fly to the place where Ishtar dwelt. After 
flying for six hours, tliey began a precipitous descent, whether 
through failure of the eagle h strength or through Ishtar's dis- 

S leasure is not (dear. For six hours they fell through space to 
tie ground. Tiie close of the story is missing, but it is clear 
that the purpose of the flight failed. Etaiia had striven for 
immortality, as other heroes did, but had failed. 

(2) GilgamcHh is the hero of a well-known epic* 
in twelve tablets or cantos. The ooinpuaite story 
represents the powers and limitations of a saintly 
hero, according to a crude idea of saintliness. lie 
could do mighty deeds, rule, oppress, build, fight 
enemies, kill extraordinary bulls, voyage to the 
isles of the blessed, but was powerless in the face 
of the mystery of death. That dark mystery 
ballled all, even Gilgamesh. 

{’Si) EngiUu^ {Enlci-du) has been described in 
treating of Gilgaitiesh.* Ho represents the wild 
uncivilized man of the steppe. He consorted with 
animals, was clothed with hair, ate grass with 
gazelles, drank at the streams with cattle, his 
heart was pleased with the living tilings in the 
streams. From this life ho was enticed to the 
(uty by a hierodoulos. She cast aside her garments, 
exposed her charms, lot him i^lut his passion, and 
led him in her thrall to civilization. For a time 
he wa.s half satisfied, but his restless heart ulti- 
mately took him back to the animals and the 
steppe. Ilis friendship with Gilgamesh continued ; 
he joined with him in raiding llumbaba and in 
fighting the hull, but death ended his career. 

Engidu, the heroic wild man, was believed to be 
created by a goddc.ss. His marvellous powers were 
said to bo due to sanctity of the rude sort believed 
in by early men. His story has been thought 
to embody in myth the civilizing influence of 
woman and family life. 

(4) Aditpn was another HahyUmian hero alxnit 
whom saintly myths colloctc^i.^ Ho represented 
to the llabylonians something of the same story as 
that concerning Adam in Gn 3. Like Adam ho 
obtained knowledge ; like Adam too ho missed 
immortality through the icalousy of a god. 

(5) IJ tnupifiktim (called in Sumerian Ziugiddu, 
and ill later lime Atmkhnsis) was the Babylonian 
liero of the Deluge. From the dillerent versions 
of the Deluge now extant we know that the legend 
^joncerning him was of gradual growth.® In its 
final form the story runs tliat Utnapislitim, warned 
by the god Ea of a coming deluge, built a ship 
and collected in it all that he bad as well as all 
forms of life. 'I’lie flood came, drowned all others 
in the lands, while ho and his ship survived. The 
Hhi]> grounded on Mt. Nizir, as the water subsided. 
lltiiapisHhtim built an altar, and offered sacrifice to 
the hungry gods. Bel then made Utnapislitim 
and Ids wife immortal. In its later form the story 
lias become an episode in the Gilgamesh epic. A 
hero wdio eouhl aidiiovo such things fulfllled the 
Babylonian ideals of a saint. 

(0) fshuni, a man of the city Dflr-ilu, was another 
hero about whom legends of familiarity with deity 
have clustered. Tlie fragmentary text® which 
tolls us of him opens with an account of how the 
god Urra w^as intlicting various plagues upon 

1 For an account of this poem see ERE vi. 643* ; for transla- 
tions of the epio cf. V. Jensen lia KB vi. [1900] 116 fT., and 
A. Unjfnad’s Dan GUgameHch- Epos. 

* Our knowledge of En({ida is derived from the Qi4(amc«h 
epic. 

^ See ERE vi. 643*. 4 Jf,, p. 044*. 

® For the different accounts cf. Harton, Archceologp and the 
liUtle, pt. ii. cliM. vi. vii. 

f^f. <). Weber, Eitf^ratur der liahplonier and AsMyner, p. 
104 ff., and, for the text, .leiisen in A7f vi. 1)6 ff., ,vnl rngnud 
in II. OresKnmnn, Altoriental. Texts und BiUUr zum AT, 
Tubingen, 11)00, p. 7l 11. 


Babylonia. Ishum boldly complained to the god, 
Baying : 

' The Babylonians are as birds 
And thou hast become their catcher, 

With the net thou subduest, catcher, destroyest them.* 

In a long address Ishum recounted the suflerings 
of Babylon, of Nippur, and of Dftr-ilu ; ho accused 
Urra of destroying the righteous and the wicked 
alike. In reply Urra said to Ishum in part : 

'The Sea-land the Sea-land, 

Mesopotamia Mesopotamia, 

The Assyrians the Assyrian, 

The Klarnitea the Klainite, 

The Kassltes the Kassile, 

The Kuthffians the Kuthflsan, 

The liulubites the Lulubite, 

One land anollier, one house another, one man another, 
Brother shall not spare brother ; they shall kill one anoUier, 
And thereupon the Accadian shall raise himself up ; 

They are alf struck down, together thrown to the ground.' 

The text then goes on to relate how Ishum fulfillcii 
the destiny thus pointed out to him and overran 
these lands. 

(7) Tnkku (read by Langdon Tagtug) was a 
Babylonian hero, whose nature is not yet fully 
determined. It is possible that he was a deilied 
king, but, in the opinion of the pre.sent writer, 
probably an agricultural deity.* Whatever his 
origin, ho was regarded as a sort of representative 
or patron of Immanity. Enki (Ea) revealed to him 
the secrets of agriculture, in order that ho might 
bo able to take advantage of the irrigating waters 
that Enki had created. This made the goddess 
Ninkharsag, the spouse of Enlil of Nimmr, jealous 
of him, and in tno name of Enki sne uttered a 
curse against him denying him immortality. 
Enlil thereupon |)lacated her by promising that 
her name along with Enlil’s shoula be invoked at 
Nippur. After this, apparently to compensate 
TaVkii for the loss of immortality (some lines are 
broken from the text at this point), the medicinal 
properties of several herbs were revealed to Takku.* 
In another text, containing an account of the 
creation,* Takku appears as the creator of land 
and water, to whom many shrines were dedicated. 
He appears to have been a Babylonian saint, but, 
in the judgment of the present writer, a purely 
mythological one. 

(8) Enmeduranki was ( he name of another hero, 
believed in later generations to have been a king 
of Agadd or Sippar. Ho xvas reverenced as the 
discoverer of the art of forecasting events by pour- 
ing oil on w'atcr.* 

(9) Tahu-utiU’BH,^ or Lalnralim,^ was another 
hero, who has been designated a Babylonian Job. 
He is said to have been a king of Nippur, and a me- 
ticulously righteouH man, who omitted no known 
religious or ethical duty. Like Job, he w'as over- 
taken w ith a torturing sickness, which called forth 
from him a sorrowful lament. At last he found a 
magician xvho drove axvay the sickness and relieved 
him of his allliction. The tale of his suil’erings 
and deliverance w’as calculated to make the Baby- 
lonians believe that magio was more potent than 
righteousnes.s. 

2. Historical saints. — In addition to these 
mythical or somi-inythical saints, a riumher of 
Babylonian kings must he placed among the heroes 
who in the estimation of their countrymen attained 
a similar distinction. 

1 Hee AJTAxxi. [1917] 596 ff. 

-Stephen Jjan^ion'a interpretation is quite different, but 
jR.stn)W’8 and J. 1). Priiuio’s afjree closely with tlmt ol the 
present writer. For full references to the literature see A JTA 
xxi. 076. 

3 Cf. Barton, JHisceJlaneoue BahyUmian I'nscripiions , New 
Haven, 1018, no. 8, and AJTh xxi. 692 f. 

4 Mentioned in H. Ziininern, Ritualtafeln fiir den Wahrnager, 
Leip/.it;, 1900, no. 24 ff. 

For the ijoein of. Barton, Archoeology and the Bibte^, Phila- 
delphia. 1917, p. M9‘;!ff. 

« Cf. H. 0. Kawlinson, WAI v. 44, 17 b. 
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(1) Sargon of Agad6, who about 2800 B.c. founded 
the dynasty of Agad6 and Kish, was tho first of 
these. So great was his success as a military leader 
and ruler that a legend of his birth was treasured 
down to the time oi ALshurbanipal (668-626 B.C.).* 
According to this legend, Sargon was begotten by 
an unknown father and brought forth in secret. 
11 is mother, apparently ashamed of him, placed 
him in a basket of reeds lined with bitumen and 
set him afloat on the Euphrates. Tlie water 
carried him to Akki, the irrigator, who adonted 
him and reared him as his son. The goddess Ishtar 
became his patron and made him ruler of the 
people. 

Sargon practised liver -divination, and, if he did 
not introduce it into Babylonia, he made it so 
popular that it was ever afterwards practised. In 
the time of Urkagina, thirty years before Sargon, 
the favourite method of divination at Lagash had 
been by moans of oil on water. Tho markings on 
livers consulted by Sargon before each great under- 
taking were recorded and became the basis of the 
science of liver-divination in subsequent centuries.* 
If one could obtain the same omen as the mighty 
Sargon had beheld before accomplishing some 
successful deed, one felt sure of success. 

(2) Rimushf who was perliajis Sargon’s immediate 
successor, was during liis lifetime regarded as a 
god. What the cause was that led his subjects 
to accord him this honour we do not know, but it 
was, no doubt, the possession of qualities that 
passed among tliem for saintliness. 

(3) Naram-Siv^ of the same dynasty, whose 
reign of 44 years began about 2700 B.C., was also 
regarded as a god while he lived.* We know that 
he was a successful warrior and a great builder, 
but why he more than many others should have 
been accorded this honour we do not know. 

(4) SharqaliHhnrri was Naram-Sin’s successor. 
His name is once preceded by tho determinative for 
deity in ono of his own inscriptions.’* lie probably 
inherited the honour from his predecessor. 

(6) Gudea^ the great Patesi of Lagash about 2500 
B.C., was also deified. He appears as a god in 
certain proper names, such as (lin t^Gudea and Lb- 
‘*Gudca. Probably this occurred in his lifetime, 
though the names in question come from the 
dynasty of Ur. 

(6) Duiigiy of the dynasty of Ur, who ruled 2429- 
2371 B.O., was the next king, so far as we know, 
to bo deified during his lifetime. While he was 
still living, men in his service bore such names as : 

‘man of tho jfod Diingi’; dDun-jfi-b6-K41, ‘the 
god Dungi makoa abuiidunco’; <ll>un-g1-ra-kalam-ma, ‘for the 
god Dungi ia tiio land'; dDun-jn-kalain-iiia-tl-U-bi, *th« god 
Dungi— tho land in his delight'; ^Dun-gi-A-uru, ‘the god Dungi 
ia the reward of the slave ' ; <iDun'gi'kr-har.iag, ' with the god 
Dungi is great favour’; Ka-(*Dun-gi-ib-la-d, ‘the word of the 
god Dunjiu gone forth'; <*Dun-gi-a-du-kalaTn-ma. ‘the god 
Dungi is the counsellor of the land’; Amtt-'inun-gl-e-«*Ur-ru, 
* the mother of the god Dungi is tho goddess Urni ’ ; 
nam-ti, ‘the god Dungi is the food of life*;# and Tab-^Dun-gi- 
<>Naniiar, ‘ the twin of the god Dungi is the god Nauuur.’® 

A hymn,'* apparently addressed to him while ho 
lived, contained the most fulsome praise. Some 
of its lines are : 

‘ Wise ruler, hero, come I 
Give rest to tho land 1 

1 Cf. Darion, Archatology and the Bible, p. .SI of. 

2 Df. H. liadau, Early Babylmiian llixtory, New York, IWM), 

J ). 157 (F. Uis name is uniformly written A^dth the determinative 
or deity. 

* See Barton, Swmenan BusineM and Adminiatralive />ocu- 
menUfrom the Earlieet Times to the Dynasty of Agade, Phila- 
delphia, 1916, no. 26. 

^See H. V. Hilprooht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Phila- 
delphia, 1890, no. 2. 

* See Barton, Uavsr/ord Library Collection of Cuneiform 
TabUts, Philadelphia, 1005-14, pt. li. pi. 68, no. 10, ami JaOS 
xxxvii. 

• Barton, Havsr/ord Library CoUeetion, pt. i. pi. 12, no. 62, 
line 0. 

7 Barton, MisoeUatieous Babylonian Inseriptions, no. 3. 


A faithful hero, a sun-god, who art lust, 

At the head with sceptre thou standost. 

O exalted lion, tho fat of life thou eulcHt. 

0 ox, mighty wild ox, O ram great to bless. 

Thy word breaks the mountain— holy and Just. 

Erilil, 

Tho faithful lady, Ninlil, 

Whom he loves in his heart, 

O my king, are like thee, 

0 mountain of fate, tho firm bow of Nannar 
For the land thou earnest 
To fight in glodne-sa 

Enlil below thou art 1 ' 

(7) Bur-Sin, Giinil-Sin, and Jbi-Sin, throe suc- 
cessors of Dungi, were also accuuuted divine. 
Their names are regularly written preceded by 
determinatives for deity. A fragmentary hymn * 
addressed to Ibi-Sin, apparently while no lived, 
contains the following : 

' Foo<l and drink abundantly thou . . . 

For the people as protector thou . . . 

My king, known of Nunnar, exallcni one of Knlil, 
Ibi-Sin, in exaltefi power thou art alone ! ' 

The names of other kings are at times found pre- 
ceded liy the determinative for deity- c.g,, IJr- 
Ninib, frraimiti, Zanbia, IshhiiUTa, idin Dagan, 
Ishnii-Dagan, Libit-l.shlar, Iliriii.^lia, Damiqilu-slni, 
Ihiq-Adad, Nur-Adad, Warad-Sin, Itiiu-Sin, and 
I^lammunibi.* All these were deified for the aaino 
reason. 

It may be said that the Babylonian eoneeptioii 
of saintliness was tho succcsHful exercise of the 
will to )K^wer. Often it was believtul to be ex- 
hibited in tho form of political imwer, but often, 
too, in unusual deeds of other kinds. 

Only one possible tracie in Babylonian lore of 
anything that could be called martyrdom is known 
to tlie present writer. Tliat is the myth preserved 
by Berossos* that Oannes cut oil his own bead and 
mingleii his blood witli the dust to create man. 
As O uim^s is but another name for the god Ea, 
this <’;ii)not be called martyrdom as the term is 
ordinarily underutood. 

11. Egyptian. — The Egyj>tian conception of 
sainthood was of the same .Mcnii-jirimitive, heroic 
character as that in Babylonia, though it mani- 
fested itself in some respects in a dill'erent way. 
In Babylonia some kings were considered divine ; 
in Egypt all kings were so considered. The cause 
that md to this is shrouded in tlio mystery that 
conceals all things pre-historic, hut it was iirobaldy 
tho primitive way of recognizing that one who 
could gain control over Ids fellows possessed rare 
ability. Such ability was regarded as an especial 
attribute of divinity. Some Egyptian kings, such 
as Mena, Klmfu, and Thothrne.s III., possessed iin- 
u.sual ability. Tlie divinity of many of tlie kings 
was, however, purely tra,<Iitional. 

More illuminating than the saintshin of b^gyjdiaii 
kings is the study of the tyi»e of heroes about 
who.se names Egyptian traditions cliisl (ired. These 
reveal at once the likeni'.ss and tho difi'ercnco be- 
tween the Babylonian and the Egyptian (umeep- 
tions. I'he likeness consists in tlie. lieToic quality 
that passe<l among both peoples as saintli- 
ness, the diflerence in the fact that Intel le<!tmil 
power attracted the l''gypUaiis quite us much os 
oruto force, and apparent ly to a somewhat greate.r 
degree than it did the Babylmdans. Tins will 
become evident as wo glance at some of tho 
Egyptian heroes and note their qualities. 

{\) bnhotep was a vizier of King Zoser of (lie 
lllrd dynasty. He was famed for his pri«‘stly 
wisdom, his Knowhulge of magic, his rciMila(i<»n 
for making wise proverbs, his knowledge oi nusli- 
cinc, and his abiljty as an arcliitccit. So great 

1 Barton, Miscellaneous liahiilonian /nevriptions, no. 7. 

8 Cf., for refereneei!!, JAOS xxxvi. 305 ff. 

3 Cf. I. P. Cory, The Ancient Fragments, London, IKliH, p. 23 f. 
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WM his ropatation that he becaino the patron 
spirit of later scribes, who regularly poured out to 
him a libation from their water- jar before begin- 
ning their work. Centurien later people sang his 
proverbs, and twenty-five hundred years later he 
had become a god of medicine. The (ireeks called 
liim Imouthes, and regarded him as the equivalent 
of their own Asklepios. A temple was erected to 
him near the Sernpoum at Mempnis, and numerous 
statues of him have been found.* 

(2) Other magicians were also reverenced, and 
tales concerning them circulated in later centuries.* 
One of those, IJhaaner, lived under Khufu of the 
IVth dynasty, the builder of the Groat Pyramid. 
He is said to have ma<le a wax crocodile, which, 
when thrown into the water, became a living 
crocodile and devoured a lover of Ubaaner’s wife. 
Another was Tchatchayndnkhy who flourished in 
the time of Setieferu, who reigned between Zosor 
and Khufu. When a bracelet was lost in a lake, 
he is said to have ma<le the water in one half of it 
stand upon that of the other half, so that the 
bracelet could be seen upon the dry ^ttom. Still 
another, Tcta, is said to have lived in the reign of 
Khufu and was believed to have power to restore 
life to dead animals. A fourth magician, Ruttetetf 
is said to have foretold to King Khufu the birth of 
three sous of the god R6 who should overthrow 
the IVth dynast jjr — a prophecy that was believed 
to have been fulnlled by tlie establishment of the 
Vth dynasty. 

(3) Ptahhotep was an Egyptian sage who is said 
to have lived during the Vth dynasty, alK)ut 2600 
n.G. To him later ages attributed a body of 
‘precepts’ that are certainly as old as 2000 
B.o. and perhaps older.* These ‘precepts’ are 
designed to guide Egyptians to the way of happily 
and successfully living in the social ensemble. 
They form an ethical code of a remarkably high 
order. If Ptahhotep was their author, he is worthy 
of l)eing compared to Confucius. 

(4) Ipuwer was another Egyptian sage who lived 
before ‘2000 B.C. and M'hose name later centuries 
reverenced for his wisdom. Certain ‘ admonitions,* 
said to have been uttered in the presence of the 
king, are attributed to him.* In these ‘admoni- 
tions’ the imperfections of the social order of the 
time are arraigned, and it is predicted that an 
ideal king will arise and establish justice. 

{6) Hurm7\Cf), the ‘eloquent peasant,* was a 
‘saint’ of a different character.® Whether he was 
a real person or only a character in a story may 
perhaps bo open to question. When one considers 
the concreteness of ancient thinking and writing, 
the nrobability is that he was a real character who 
lived in the feudal age before 2000 B.C. He is tlie 
hero of the story of The Eloquent Peasant ^ whose 
pleading for the rights of the poor so delighted a 
local governor that he purposely referred his cose 
to the king, so that the king might have the 
pleasure of listening to one so eloquent. The 
speeches of Hunanep embody social ideals that 
were long cherished in Egypt. 

(6) Bata was an Egyptian hero of a somewhat 
different sort, since he was apparently in part a 
real character, though his story has attracted to 
itself a number of mythical elements. He is the 
righteous younger brother in the Egyptian Tale of 
Ttoo Brothers, who, like doseph, wa» faithful, 

* Of. J. H. Breast-cd, Uist. o/ p. 112 f. 

*8©a £. A. W. Budgti, The LiUrature of the A?icient JCayp- 

tians, p. 26 ff. 

*Of. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought tV* 
Aneient Egypt, p. 281 ff., and Barton, Archaeology and the 
p. 400 f . 

4 BreMted, Development gf Religion and Thought, p. 204 f. ; 
Burton. Areheeology and the Bible, p. 421 f. ; A. H. Gardiner, 
The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 

»0f. F. Vogelsang and A. H. Gardiner. Die Klagm dee 
Bauem, and Barton, Areheeology and the Bible, p. 4181. 


underwent temptation without yielding, was falsely 
accused, but, unlike Joseph, escaped punishment.* 
How he went to the Lebanon and became a tree, 
became an animal and returned to Egypt, became 
a shrub planted by his brother’s door, etc., are 
mythical elements, derived perhaps from some 
form of the Osiris myth. The integrity of Bata 
himself is a close approach to saintliness in its 
later sense. Whether it was this or the mythical 
elements that made the tale popular with the 
E^ptians it is difficult now to tell. 

These heroic figures, whose memory and writings 
were treasured by the Egyptians, inaicate that the 

O le of Egypt reverenced the social virtues. 

we only the Babylonian heroic stories as 
evidence, we should say that the Babylonians fell 
behind the Egyptians in this respect. The code of 
Il^ammnrabi is proof, however, tnat such an infer- 
ence would be wrong. Social qualities were as 
strongly developed among them as among the 
Egyptians, though the evidence for it is not found 
in the tales concerning their heroes. 

III. Jewish.— Hqq art. Saints and Martyrs 
(Jewish). 

IV. Abyssinian. — With the exception of a few 
inscriptions, all our sources of information con- 
cerning Abyssinia relate to the Ciiristian period of 
its history. The country was Christianized in the 
4th cent, from Egypt, so that the Abyssinian 
Church is an offshoot of the Coptic Church. In 
the Abyssinian liturgy prayers are offered for the 
patriarch of Alexandria as archpope.* Abyssinian 
Christianity has, therefore, a general CDiristian 
inheritance, a specific Egyptian mheritaiice, and a 
native element. The native clement is partly 
from pre-Christian Abyssinian heathenism, on 
which Christianity was grafted, and partly a 
development witiiin tlie Abyssinian Church itself. 
Abyssinian saints are aecoraingly derived from all 
these sonnies. 

1. Catholic saints, or saints recognized by the 
Church Catholic, are numerous in Abyssinia. 
There is, of course, the Virgin Mary, Stephen the 
protomartyr,* Zacharias the priest, John the 
Baptist, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, I’eter, 
Andrew, James and John, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, Matthew, Thaddeus, Nathaniel, James 
the son of Alpheus, and Matthias ; also James the 
brother of Jesua, Paul, Timothy, Silas, Barnabas, 
Titus, Philemon, Clement. In addition to these, 
the 72 disciples of Lk 10, the 500 companions of 
1 Co 16®, ana the 318 Orthodox are also counted as 
saints, the merits of whom are invoked in the 
liturgy.® In the thought of the people some of 
those are more important than others. The Virgin 
Mary naturally holds an important place. Next 
to her is St. John, to whom many places are sacred. 
On his festival firstfruits are offered, and people 
bathe—a rare thing in Abyssinia !® On his day 
also a sheep is led around people who are supposed 
to be possessed of the devil.® St. Stephen is also 
fairly popular. There are several churches oalled 
after him. 

The archangels Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Suriel are also made saints. Michael and Gabriel 
are among the most popular. Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Jonah are counted saints, as arc the 
four living creatures, the four-and- twenty elders, 
and the 144,000 of the Isiok of Revelation. St. 
George, conqueror of the dragon, has also a place.’ 

1 Gf. W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Take, 2nd ser., p. 80 IT., 
and Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, p. 300 ff. 

2 F. K. Brigbtnian, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 228, 
and S. A. B. Mert'or, The Ethiopia Liturgy, p. 348. 

8 Gf. I. Guidl, Annales lohannis in C’orpiw Script. Cluist. 
Orient. {Script. JUhiop., 2nd aer., vol. v.), Leipzig, 1908, pp. 
22, 46. 

* Of. Brightman, p. 228 f., and Meroer, p. 860. 

® H. Parkyns, I^ in Abyssinia, ii. 66 f. 

« Ib. p. 81. 7 lb. p. 78. 
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A St. Ewostatewos, who is called the Just,' is 
probably no other than St. Eustathius, bishop of 
Antioch (A.D. 324-331), a determined foe of the 
Arians. 

2. Saints of Egyptian origin include SL Athan- 
asius and St. Cynf, who are also recognized by the 
Church Catholic. Less clear is the identi^ of 
SS. Mercury, Basilidcs, Claudius, Mennas, Muiift- 
deldwos, PhilotheuB, Merniehnain, KirkOs, Victor, 
Abli, and Esderos ; but they are of Egyptian or 
Roman ori^.^ Maximus and Demetrius are 
called * our holy Roman fathers.' • Antony, BesOi, 
John KamA, Pachomius, BarsAmAs, SinddA, 
BesnedA, and BAla are saints of the Coptic 
Church,* and were intrfxluced from Efnrpt. All 
those were imported into Abyssinia and natural- 
ized there. 

3. Native Abyssinian saints were of three 
classes, (a) There were native heathen deities, 
worshipped on hill-tops, that were taken over and 
christened as Christian saints. Five of the most 
important churches in Abyssinia had apparently 
been heathen shrines, and to this day the heathen 
idea of sanctuary attaches to them. Such are the 
churches at Axum, Adowa, Waldeba, Gundi-gundi, 
Debra-Damot, and Debra-Abai.® A number of 
the most sacred churches are situated on hill- tops 
and surrounded by groves. Doubtless they are 
ancient Semitic high -places. Two on isolated 
peaks near Axum contain the shrines of saints. 
One is that of Abbalicanos, said to have been the 
confessor of Queen Candace, the other that of a 
certain Abbanantalian who is supposed to have 
been so holy that the place is one * of great devotion 
amongst tfiera.’® Three others near Axum are 
said to be the residences or burial-places of saints 
and are regarded as very holy. One, the Hallelujah 
Monastery, is on a high lull surrounded by trees. 
It is said to have l)een given its name because a 
holy man who dwelt there when the monastery 
was first built claimed that at night he heard the 
angels in heaven singing ‘ Hallelujah.’ Another 
was named for Abbagarima, who, it was said, left 
his kingdom in Greece and spent his life near 
Axum doing penance, and who is believed still to 
work miracles. The third, also on a hill, is named 
for St. John,’ a very favourite saint in Abyssinia. 
A fountain, believed to have healing properties, 
near the plain of Gobe is also named for St. John. 
It is, no doubt, an old Semitic sacred spring." 
Another sacred cave, the sanctity of which doubt- 
less dates from heathen times, contained in the 
16th cent, a church named Inibra Christus. Here, 
it was believed, a holy king name<l Abraham was 
buried. There are numerous St. Johns, just as in 
Europe there are different Virgin Marys atdilFerent 
shrines, and at least some of these are heathen 
deities baptized with Christian names. A buna 
Aragawy, the saint of the celebrated monastery of 
Debra-Damot, is said to have been a missionary 
sent to the country by Athanasius. He gained 
access to the inaccessible height on which the 
monastery stands by clinging to the tail of a boa- 
constrictor, which pulled him up.* The caves 
about are full of snakes, and the boa that helped 

' Of. Ouidi. pp. 99, 40, 48. 

9 Tbit it clear from a oomparison of the Abyiwinian prayer 
of intercesalon (Brifrhiman. p. 280 ; Mercer, p. 869) with the 
similar prayer in the Coptic liturgy (Brightman, p. 169). 

* Brigntman, p. 280 ; of. p. 169. 

* Host of thefr names are corruptions of Coptic names ; cf. 
Brlghtman, p. 230, and Mercer, p. 869 f., with Jlrightman, n. 
169. Some, suoh as 8Sn6d&, who do not appear in the Coptic 
liturgy, are known from Ethiopic translations of Coptic works 
to have been introduced Into Abyssinia from Egypt ; cf. ZDMO 
Ixvil. [19181 18V ff. 

® Of. J. 0. Hotten, AbysHnia and iti People, London, 1868, 
p. 48 f., and Parians, p. 186 f. 

•F. Alvares, The Portuguese Bmbasty to Abj/eeinia, Eng. 
tr., p. 86. 

’ Ib. p. 88 IT. 8 rarkyns, I. 241 If. 


the saint up the hill is believed by some to be still 
alive there. The place was, no doubt, the site of 
ancient serpent-worsliip before the introduction of 
Cbristiaiuty. 

(6) Other native Abyssinian saints have devel- 
oped out of their doail kings. Just as many a 
Muslim wait is inhabited by a dead s/iaikh, so a 
number of Abyssinian shrines are believed to be 
the resting-places of departed monarchs. St. 
Theodore, the patron saint of Rohabaita, is be- 
lieved to be a great worker of miracles. ' Perhaps 
he is very old ; but, if so, ho is now confused with 
King Theodore I., who reigned 1409-12, and who is 
believed to have been a great worker of miracles. 
It is expected that another king will arise in liis 
name, restore the Holy Sepulchre to the Cross, and 
make Ethiopia the first of the nations.* Other 
saintly kings were Lalibola and Abraham.* 

(c) Less exalted holy men have, as elsew'here, 
developed into saints. Alvares tells of an tehee, 
or monk, who was very holy, was thought to work 
miracles, and at whose tomb a monastery was 
built.* One of the most noteworthy of this class 
of saints is Takla HAymAnot,® who was the patron 
saint of King Menelix.® His life and actions are 
believed to nave l>een an exact copy of those of 
Christ, even to the fact that his father was a 
carpenter named Joseph and his mother was 
named Mary.’ Gabro Menfos Kuddos (‘slave of 
the Holy Spirit’) is believed to have been a saint 
from his birth.® On his festal day everybody eats 
vetch-peas which have been made to sprout by 
soaking them in water for three days. I'ortions 
of these peas are sent as presents to friends and 
neighbours.® 

A byssinian saints are numberless. Those named 
are but examples of the different classes. Saints 
are hold in the highest reverence, often being pre- 
ferred to the Deity Himself. One who would not 
hesitate to invoke the name of God in witness to a 
falsehood cannot be persuaded so to invoke the 
name of his patron saint. Beggars who vainly ask 
alms for the sake of God obtain tliem if they ask for 
the sake of the Virgin Mary or Takla IlAymAnOt." 

It is a common custom to vow to one’s patron 
saint the sacrifice of a bullock or sheep on his 
festal day, in order to secure his favour and pro- 
tection for the rest of the year. Each family has 
its patron saint, who is handed down from father 
to son. On the festal day of this saint each family 
according to its means entertains its friends with 
some sort of merry-making. The saints most 
popular as patrons are St. Michael, the Virgin 
Mary, St. John the Baptist, Takla HAyniAnAt, and 
Gabro Menfos Kuddos.'* 

Numerous stories, mostly of a trivial and childish 
character, are told of Abyssinian saints. 

An example of these is the story told above of Abuna Aragawy 
and the boa-constrictor. Of Oabro Menfos Kuddos it is said 
that as soon as he was bom ho stood up. When three days old 
he bowed thrice, saying in a distinct voice: ‘(Dory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the HoiyObnHt’ lie never tasted 
his inotheFs milk ; through his whole life he never tasted food 
or drink. Onc^, when praying on a mountain, he tell over a 
proclplr.e 200 ft. high. Two angels iinniediately spreail their 
wings to support him, but he declined their assignee, and, 
trusting in C^, was unhurt. Another time, while asiuindlng a 
mountain, he was worn out with fatigue, and the Holy Spirit 
came and helped him up. After a very long life Go<i sent Aziizol, 
the angel of death, to take him, but ho refused to die, saying 
that, as he had neither eaten nor drunk all his life, he coubl not 
die. Then ail the saints in paradise came, one by one, to try ro 
persuade him to leave the world and go to paradise. The firnt 
to come was St. John the Baptist, who said to him ; * I have 

> Parky ns, i. 265 f. 

8J. T. Bent, The Sacred CUy of Out Ethiopians, I.ondon, 
180.H, p. 150. 

* Alvares, p. 180. < Ih. p. 161. 
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jfone the way of all flesh, notwithstandlnfr all my privations and 
sufferinipi.' To this Oabro replied : ‘ Yes ; l)ui yoi* could not 
fast even forty days, but fed on locusts and wild honey.’ Thus 
he replied to all ti»e saintH, and even at last to the Virgin and to 
onr Haviour. Nevertheless his life was at last taken from him, 
sinoe the decrees of the Aliniffhty must be obeyed. Then the 
elemonte fell to disputingr as to what should bo done with his 
body The earth refused to receive it, since he had never par- 
taken of her produce ; tlie water refused, because ho hod never 
drunk a drop of it ; fire had t qually strong objections. So the 
saint was rcstore<l to life and takeu up alive to heaven. Not- 
witlistandlng this, iiis tomb is sliown at Zukwala in Shoa.l It 
is told of other saints that they plucked out their eyes and cast 
them before vultures, and that they rode on lions.^ 

Lives of sain is, filled with such stories, are 
written in Jar^^e numbers and circulated through- 
out AbyHHinia. 

Martyrs play no large part in Abyssinian 
thought. The intercessory prayer of their liturgy 
intercedes for Stephen the proto-martyr, for ‘all 
the martyrs,’ for ili(3 ‘ holy abba Nob, virgin and 
singular martyr, KIcnzar . . . and all tho martyrs,’ 
for * holy abba Mosos,’ and for the 40 martyrs.® 
Although the abba Nob does not appear in the 
liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites,^ it is prolwible 
tliat he too is an Egyptian martyr. Martyrdom 
ajipears to have formed no important part of the 
ex})erienc6 of Abyssinian Christians, and their 
attention to it is accordingly not great. It is an 
exotic in their midst. 

Litbraturh.- ’Arno Poebel, IliHtyrieal Texts (Publications 
of the Ilahylonian Seetiun of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania^ vol. iv.), Pliiladclphia, 1014, pp. 73-140; P. 
Jensen, Assyrisoh- baby Ion. Myihen und h'pen, m E. Schrader’s 
Knlinschriftliche Bibliothek, vi., Berlin, 1000, ^sim; A. 
UnRnad, Das Gili^ayneseh-Epos, Ghttiiigen, 1911 ; P. Dhorme, 
Chmx de textee religieux aseyro-lMbyloniejiS, Faria, 1007, passim ; 
M. Jastrow, Die Ueligum Uabyltniiens und Assyrie-ns, OiesHen, 
1905-12, ii., passim, andin JAGS xxx. [1910] 101-120 ; O. Weber, 
Die Literalur der BahyUnUet und Assyriei', Loipzltf, 1007, 
passim; G. A. Barton, Arohteology and the Bible'^, Phila- 
delphia, 1017, pt. li., passim, and in JBL xxxiv. [1015] 1-0, 
JAOS xxxvll. [1917] 23-40, 102 f., AJTh xxi. [1917] 670-507; 

L H. Breasted. Uist. of Egyrd^, New York, 1909, p. 112 f., 
ffiopment of Religion and Thmight in Ancient Egypt, do. 
1912, passim ; H. A. W. Budge, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1014, ch. ill. ; F. Vogelsang and A. H. 
Gardiner, IHe Kin gen dss Bauem, Leipzig, 1908; A. H. 
Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, do. 1900 ; 
W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 2iid aer., Ivondon, 1895; 
F. E. Brightman, Lilurgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 
1806, i. 228-231 ; S. A. b. Mercer, The Ethiopic Liturqy, 
Milwaukee and liondon, 1915, pp. 360 S., 8fi9 ff. ; F. Alvares, the 
Portunmse Embassy to Abyssinia during the Years 16f0~1f>97, 
tr. and ed. liord Stanley of Alderloy, Hakluyt Society Publica- 
tions, vol. Ixiv., London, 1881, no. 8a-00; M. Parkyns, Life in 
Abyssinia, London, 1863, New York, 18.54, vol. ii. oh. xxxi. 

George A. Barton. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Syrian). — 
I. Introduction. — Althougli to the superiicial 
observer tlie religions of the modern inhaiiitants of 
Palestine and Syria may lie classified with apparent 
exactitude under a inimher of well-rocognized 
divisions— Cliristianity, .Indaism, Muhanimadan- 
i.mn, Druse, etc. — and these religions again may he 
divided into a great variety of sects, eacli, with 
fanatic devotion, hohling to very delinite and char- 
acteristic doctrinc.s and ritnal, yet such a classi- 
fication by no means covers the whole ground. 
When the’ peoples of these lamls are more closely 
studied — particularly t^vifdlahln, or villagers, and 
the hedu, or nomads - it will bo found that under 
the outward profession of adherence to orthodox 
creeds lies a substratum of more primitive belief, 
common, in varying degrees, to all the religions, 
and reaching far deeper into the heart of things 
than all the outward forms. This is broadly true 
of Christian and Jew, of orthodox (Sunnite) Mus- 
lim and Metawileli (Shfite), of Druse and N^ir- 
iyyah. This primitive faith includes an animi.stic 
belief in jinn and ghul, a common faith in various 
spirit agencies as causing misfortune, illness, and 

* Parkyns, p. 85 f. 
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death, a profound dread of the ‘evil eye* which 
leads to the almost universal use of charms, 
similar customs with regard to vows and their 
fulfilment, a belief in tlie efficacy of sacrificial 
rites, and a universal respect paid to dead saints 
and heroes. For the great majority of the native 
inhabitants of the land, in all but the largest 
towns, these items of belief have for long ages 
made up substantially their real religion ; and 
even the average town-dwellers, though making 
more intelligent and sincere profession of their 
nominal faitli, have a fundamental regard for 
those more primitive beliefs, as is constantly 
demonstratea by their reversion to them in times 
of moral stress. The importance of these beliefs to 
the proper understanding of all the higher develoi)- 
ment.8 of Semitic religion is unquestionable. The 
cult of saints and heroes, though, on the one hand, 
inextricably mixed with the otlier primitive beliefs 
enumeratea above and, on tho otlier hand, shading 
off into the orthodox professions, presents many 
features of great interest and importance. 

a. The shrines. — It may be said that a certain de- 
gree of superstitious reverence is given to all tombs, 
and still more to all cemeteries, as they are viewed 
as places charged with potential spiritual forces. 
Some special historical association or some 
BupjKised manifestation of supernatural influence 
is usually necessary to call out tho devotion of the 
inhabitants of an extended area to any special site. 
Tho shrines which to-day enjoy an acknowledged 
reputation may be classified very roughly into 
three groups ; {a) the village nuikiim, (b) the wait, 
and (c) the universally visited shrines, such as 
Nabl Milsa, Nabi Kflbin, etc., at which annual 
festivals are held. 

(a) The makclm^ — In practically every village in 
the laud may be found a maJyam (lit. a ‘ place of 
standing’) dedicated to some dead worthy and 
sometimes covering his actual grave. This is looked 
upon a.s the shrine of the guardian-spirit of tho 
neighbourhood. It is usually a small square 
building sumiountcd by a whitewashed cupola 
(hence the not infrequent name of such a shrine, 
kuhhah, ‘dome’) ; it is commonly shaded by one or 
more trees— e.t/., oak, terebinth, carob, or ^rfr— 
which themselves partake of the sacrodnoss of the 
shrine. Sometimes the building may eover a ceno- 
taph only ; sometimes there may be nothing hut a 
bare floor with a few straw mats, but almost 
alw^s there is a mihrab pointing tho pious Muslim 
to Mecca. In other cases the Wildmg itself has 
long ago perished, and is now represented by the 
mere foundations of four walls or by an irregular 
pile of stones, shaded, it may be, by^ a sacred tree. 
With the bedii in particular the shrine is commonly 
a tomb often little better than an ordinary grave. 
But, whether conspicuous or not, the spot is ‘ holy ’ 
and under the protection of a spirit, or wedx, 
usually called shaikh or nahi (lit. ‘ prophet ’), less 
commonly saidna (‘ our lord ’) or hUfj (‘ pilgrim ’). 
In the ease of a building no one dare enter without 
using some such exj)res.sion as Daatur yamuhdrak, 

‘ By your leave, O blessed one ! ’ Goods left under 
the protection of the spirit of the shrine are never 
touened. Such spots, whether actual buildings or 
even lonely graves, arc commonly soon surrounded 
by bundles of wood, ploughs, and other instruments 
of husbandry, left to the care of the taali till the 
owner comes to claim them, while sometimes less 
valuable things— 6 .( 7 ., old rusty knives, worthless 
coins, etc.— are left as oflerings. The stones of 
the shrine and even the twigs from the neighbour- 
ing trees are sacred and must on no account he 
taken for use, though a fragment may he removed 
as a charm. Many stories are told of tho ini.s- 

t TitiH Arab word appeara to be the exact equivalent of the 
Ueb. of Dt 12*. 
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fortunes befalling the impious who removed wood 
or stone for his own use. 

(6) The wall.^hx addition to the malcdm a more 
sacred class of shrine is found on the tops of many 
hills or hidden within isolated sacred groves. 
Through the length and breadth of Palestine the 
tops of lofty hills are crowned with these buildings, 
sometimes with conspicuous, whitewashed cupolas, 
Hoinotimes marked only from a distance by a great 
tree, and sometimes, through neglect, reduced to 
four ruined walls — but always revered. Such a 
place is popularly known as a walV (lit. *iproteo- 
tor’), a name applied strictly to the saint him- 
self ; sometimes the name kuboahf * dome,’ is given 
if such a structure crowns the building ; and 
occasionally we tind the name matdr, * place of 
visitation,’ a term which might be applied to most 
of these shrines, for to any one of them pilgrim- 
ages may bo made, and sometimes a man, particu- 
larly one from a distant land, will make a round 
of ail the bes't known waits in succession. Many 
of these shrines have annual feast-days, when they 
are specially visited by the pious. They are all 
dedicated to some more or less powernil saint. 
There Is no sharp line of division between the 
village makdm and the more potent wait, but the 
latter is a spot sj)ecially honoured by some sunposed 
powerful manifestation of supernatural innuence 
— e.^., some strange occurrence at the time of 
burial, the bearers being dragged apparently 
against their will away from the proposed place of 
burial to an unexpccte<l spot, where alone the 
body of the wait consents to be interred ; an 
answered prayer or a portentous dream ; or an 
exhibition of vengeful power upon one who slighted 
the place. The inliueiice of v)alU is, however, 
usually friendly in contrast to the malevolent 
freaks of the jinn. Any tomb or any village 
mafpdm may become worthy to rank as a tvali, if 
credited with active supernatural powers to an 
unusual degree. Those lonely shrines are usually 
under the guardianship of the neighbouring village 
shaikh or of a special ‘ holy man ’ or dervish, who 
lives on the oilcrings of the faithful and often 
becomes credited with much of the influence of the 
wait himself. Although the tops of hills are 
favourite Rit<*.8, they arc by no means the only 
ones. All along the deep cleft of the Jordan 
Valley there are such buildings, many of them nut 
improoably the tombs of Arab warriors who 
erished in the conauest of Palestine during the 
rst enthusiastic outburst of Islam. 

(c) The greater shrines . — In the front rank of 
importance are a few shrines, venerated all over the 
land, which are each visited at a special annual 
feast (maulid) by thousands of people. In the case 
of some of them the duties of guardianship belong 
to certain families and are hereditary ; consider- 
able property has become attached to such resorts, 
and tne Hereditary guardians, besides keeping the 
buildings in repair, use part of those endowments 
for their own support, and with part provide con- 
tributions in food (sheep, rice, butter, etc.) to the 
annual festivities. 


books. Many a man has perjured his oath made 
under the latter circumstance, trusting, as some of 
them have openly said, to the mercy of the All- 
Compassionate ; nut he dare not olVend the wait, 
whose vengeance knows no compassion and is sure. 
Hence all over the land these places are used for 
the public taking of oaths. Of these the following 
are common. 

(а) The oath of purgation or innocence. — The 
accusing parties take the accused to the slirino, and, 
if he takes solemn oath in the name of the wnl't 
that he has not committed the crime of which he 
is accused, he is acknowdedged to l)e innocent. Any 
one wishing to bind a fellah or a hfuhtwt by a 
serious oath can assure hiinself by insisting on his 
swearing at a maMm of remite. Katin* r than per- 
jure himself at such awful risk, many a man lias 
quietly made restitution of stolen goods. To the 
UMili Shaikh Abmad at Felujah, tu^ar Gaza, the 
people eonie from all parts of the country to take 
an oath of purgation, after whicdi they receive a 
certilieate from the attendant of the shrine sealed 
by the village mukh{Ar. The jicssession of such a 
document is considered sure evidence of innocence. 

(б) The vow of the incense {nidhr al hakhilr) is 
also a common vow' at a tmlt. The person making 
sutdi a vow visits the maJuwi, kissels it, recites the 
fathahj and then utters some such praj'cr as the 
following : 

*I make a vow in order that'the eiok oiio should recover 
(or the alHient one return in safety). 1 prenent thuo with tliii 
incense, oh my Lord I Oh my Lord, accept this vow fur God the 
highest.' 

He then places a small piece of metal or a sherd of 
pottery before the ma^dm and burns some incense 
m it. He also very commonly lights a small 
pottery hand-lamp, and, before leaving, ho again 
kisses the sa(treu spot. Around all important 
shrines will be found fragments of pottery or metal 
marked by the burning incense and sometimes 
lamps also. 

{<•) The vow of the -A similar vow is the 
nidhr al istar, * vow of the veil (or covering),’ 
which may be made instead of the former or in 
association with it, A person washing to make a 
solemn vow brings a piece of green calico or linen 
about a yard and a half long, which ho affixes to 
the pillar at the head of the tomb with the same 
ceremony and with w'ords similar to those quoted 
above, except that ho says, ‘ I bring tlioo this veil,* 
etc. 

{d) The vow of pilgrimage. — A more ceremonious 
vow is made by riclicr people on special occasions 
— e.g., in petitioning for the restoration to health 
of a beloved one or for the birth of a son. This is 
the nidhr az ziydrah, ‘vow of pilgrimage.* The 
details Vary in different localities. In parts of 
Galilee the custom is as follow's : 

The man and hie nearer relatives and friends, men, women, 
and children, dressed in thoir best, make a solemn procession 
to the shrine. In front walks the head of the family, 
atu^ompanied by the men ; then (when a son is to be peti- 
tioned for) there is often a young man or boy on honwihaok, 
who Is named the aris, ' bridegroom * ; behind him come the 
maidens walking two or three together ; and in the rear the 
married women. Such a ziyArah, or pilgrimage, may last two 


3. The cult of the wall.— -The spiritual person- 
alities inhabiting all these varieties of shrines are 
conceived of as very active and powerful. Their 
influence extends a varying distance from the 
neighbourhood of the * holy "place— in the case of 
the village makdm probably not farther than the 
boundanes of the village property, but veir much 
wider in the case of the most important wafts. To 
oflbnd a wait would appear to be more dreaded 
than to offend God Himself. Certainly a vow made 
at a shrine In the name of the wall is more binding 
than one made in the name of God or on the sacred 


or (if the distance is considerable) three days. On arriving at 
the shrine, the man kisHus the tomb, recites the fatjiah, and 
makes his vow somewhat as follows ; * Oh my lord, 1 have a vow 
to make and have come to visit thee. If Ood gives us a son, I 
will bring thee a beast for sacrlfloe and a sack of rice.' After 
he has again kissed the spot, a feast is held. On the second 
day they celebrate what is culled a /anfuslya/i (i.e. dancing and 
games) at the spot. On the last day the man who has vowed 
lays at the foot of the tomb, in tbe presence of the ari*, a Hinull 
money-offering, which is kept by the caretaker, if there beHiich, 
or is given to the p(M)r, if tnere is no regular custodian. It is 
not always necessary to make this ceremonial visit when mak- 
ing the vow ; the man mav simply look lowards the diHtunt 
shrine and raise a (a pile of sinull stones) to witneHs 

his oath. But, when the prayer has been gr.'itite<J, a pilgrimage 



1 The opening verses of the Oiir’&ii. 

*-* The rnarqfmah, ‘heap of KUines,’ of I'r i!iJ'<(ltV). 
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rnunt be made with banners and lieatinK of the tom-tom (tubl) i 
the deveted sheep and other food are eaten by tho whole party, 
parts of the banquet beioK reserved for the caretaker. 

(e) Variotis o/jTertnffs.—Tlie bedu of Moab, before 
going on a warlike cxpeditioUj nacritico sheep at a 
tomb or taali to bring success. If there is sicKiiess 
among the Hocks, they may be driven to the wait 
for cure, or one of the flock may be sacrificed. A 
sick jHjrson may Hometimes sleep at a sacred tomb to 
obtain healing, and on smth occasions the saint him- 
self, usually as a venerable man, appears in a vision 
or a dream and brings health and encouragement. 
In attending these places for prayer or vows, some- 
times the worshippers sprinkle on their faces and 
necks some of the dust from the neighbourhood, 
and sometimes they carry away a {lortion of this 
or of the surrounaing herbage as a charm ; the 
earth from Mecca is ho1<1 in thi.s way all over Syria. 
Among the bedu of Moab tho first milk taken in 
the spring, the first butter mode, the earliest 
wheat or lentils, and the first-born of the flock are 
presented to the im^i, and are there cither given 
to tho guardian of the shrine or to the poor in the 
name of the wa/i or, in the case of milk or butter, 
simply poured out on the groun<l. When an 
animal is sacrificed at such a spot, some of the 
blood is poured on the tomb, and, if there is a 
building, some is commonly sprinkled on the lintel 
and sideposts of the door. In tho case of tombs 
attended by a class of people slightly more educated, 
it is common to find written ])etition8 to the dead 
.saint thrust into the tomb or into parts of the 
building connected with it. This is specially 
noticeable in connexion with the well-known 
Mosque of tho Patriarchs at Hebron. Many of 
the more important shrines have annual feasts 
connected with them attended by multitudes, 
some of which are referred to below. 

4. The personalities honoured at the shrines.— 
Those are various. Some are connected with 
liiblical traditions, some with the history of Islam, 
but a considerable number are known to be of no 
great anti(iuity. A few of the tombs are those of 
persons wno were known in life by many still 
living. As will be seen, greatness or goodness in 
this life is by no means necessary to make a man 
a much-respected wait after death. 

Among the shrines in the front rank of import- 
ance, which have each an annual feast (maulid) 
attended by thousands of people, are NabI MUsa, 
the tomb of Moses, according to Mu.slim tradition, 
in the Jordan Valley between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea ; NabI liQbln, identified in tradition 
with the son of Jacob, south of Jalla ; and NabI 
Sftllh, in the peninsula of Sinai, in memory of an 
unknown pious man. The annual festival of NabI 
Musa is held for a week at Easter,^ that of NabI 
Hflbln for ten days in September, and that of 
NabI Salih for three days in June. Thousands of 
Muslim pilgrims from all over the country attend 
these gatherings ; at NabI Rabin Christians as 
well as Muslims assemble. Another shrine of 
NabI Salih near Uamleh also attracts many 
Muslim pilgrims in the spring. 

The building called NabI DaQd, the reputed 
tomb of King David, and the shrine of al-Khudr 
(Elijah) on Mt. Carmel arc held in equal venera- 
tion by Muslims, Christians, and Jews. The 
former is specially visited by Muslim women and also 
by the Yemen Jews annu^ly at their New Year. 
Tlie annual feast of the latter is attended by 
members of all these religions. NabI Sha’ib, the 
reputed tomb of the father of Jethro, near HattIn, 
and NabI Safa, near Rashiyah, are both held in 
tlie highest honour by the Druses. 

It is impossible to enumerate more than a small 
percentage of the hundreds of shrines wiiich are 

1 Beiflnning on the Friday before the Greek Good Friday. 


held in reverence. The traditional tomb of Aaron 
on Mt. Hor, that of Joseph at Nablus (venerated 
equally by Muslims, Samaritans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians), tho tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
and their wives at Hebron, and the tomb of Rachel 
on the road to Rothlelicm (specially honoured by 
the Jews) are some of the best known ; but there 
are few notable early OT characters whose memory 
is not preserved in this way, and some have several 
sanctuaries. 

The saints, however, are by no means limited to 
Bible characters; some are historical personages 
whose true history has in many cases been long 
lost in myth. Thus the tomb of the ividfn 'An 
ibn ’Ala Ta’lib, the son-in-law of Muhammad, and 
that of Bellah ibn Kuhab— both at Jericho — are 
now supposed by many to be those of Joshua and 
his servant. A revered shrine is the malcam of 
Saidna 'All ibn ’Alani, north of Jatia, the tomb of 
a warrior who bravely defended ArsQf against the 
Christians in Crusading times. 

A number of shrines are dedicated to the ‘ forty 
martyrs,’ but who these individuals were it is 
impos.sible to ascertain. In Hebron a ruin is 
shown called Deir al-Arba'in, said to be dedicated 
to the forty witnesses of the transaction whereby 
Abraham ac(|uired his property in Hebron.^ At 
Safed there is a mosq^ue called Jama* al-Arba'in. 
On Mt. Carmel there is a splendid grove of ever- 
green oaks known as Shajaret al-Arba'in, *the 
trees of the forty,* or, as the Christians say, *of 
the forty martyrs.* Under these trees there is a 
mihrdb and there appear to be traces of an ancient 
altar. The fellahin of the district believe that 
the spirits of the saints hold an annual festival 
here, nut the date of the anniversary is secret. 
To take the smallest branch, even of the dead 
twigs, from this sacred grove is sure to bring 
disaster upon the aggressor. At Ramleh also tho 
white mosque is dedicated to the Arba' in Ghazawi, 
‘forty victors,* and there are several other such 
places. 

Many of the shrines are dedicated to shaikhs ^ 
nabiSf etc., whose names are obviously apocryphal 
— e.g.f {ho wall of Shaikh NabI Billan, near Nablus, 
is certainly so called from billdn^ a common shrub 
which from its quantity gives its name to the 
mountain and neighlM>unng valley. It is common, 
too, to put NabI before tho name of a village or 
town wnen naming the adjoining maJMm, Some 
of the names are very curious. At Safed the most 
sacred vtakanif at which judicial oaths are 
regularly made, is that of Shaikh Abu Kamis, lit. 
‘the old man of the shirt,* a name given to the 
tomb because it is that of a dervish who was 
peculiar in having that garment only. On Carmel 
the ]^abr al-Majdabi, ‘the tomb of the idiot,’ is 
revered ; and farther south we find tho ‘ tomb of 
the madman.* In Moab there is a Wall Khaiizir, 
t.e. ‘ the wall of the pig,’ which by local tradition 
actually covers the head of a wild boar. Yet it is 
much respected.* 

It is by no means necessary that the man buried 
at the tomb should have lived very lon^ ; indeed 
some toalls belong to people who have died within 
living memory. Nor need he have been in any 
way a pious follower of religion or morals. The 
revered tomb of Abu GhOsn between Jerusalem 
and Jalfa covers the remains of a cut-throat bandit 
who plundered the whole district in the middle of 
last century. Near Safed there is a shrine on the 
eastern extremity of Jabal Kana’an dedicated to 
Shaikh Hadid, a man who was well known to 
many of the present residents of ^fed. When the 

^ The tale is told in J. E. Hanauer, Folk’hre ths Holy Land, 
p. 30 f. 

s See ateo the story of 'Ayr in Hanauer, TaUs Told in Palos- 
tine, p. 106 f. 
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old man died and his body was being carried to 
burial, the bearers professed that they were dragged 
by supernatural influence beyond the ordinary 
cemetery (a common indiciution of the sanctity of 
a dead person) and over two inileH of rough stony 
ground until the corpse came to rest at this hme 
H{>ot overlooking the Jordan Valley. Although so 
modem a tm/i, the shaikKa tomb is much rever- 
enced, as is shown by the following recent inci- 
dent. 

A few yeurf ago some Jews were anxious to buy the part of 
the mountain on which this shrine stands — a proposal much 
resented by the more fanatic MusliiiiH. At this Juncture one of 
the »haikk» of Qafed declared that Shaikh Hadid had appeared 
to him in a dream and had told him that ho was against this 
proposed transaction and had recorded his wishes on a paper 
which would be found sticking in a certain |Nirt of his ttnnb. 
The ignorant people, unsuspicious of any fraud, went to the 
spot and found there a paj^Kir bearing many threats in Arabic of 
the evils which would fall on the town if its inhabitants allowed 
so Impious a sale. Needless to say, this stopped all further 
negotiations. 

The saints of many of these shrines are little 
more than names, ana nothing is really known of 
them; yet their influence is great. When the 
saint is credited with having belonged to one of 
the four orders' of dervishes, the colours of the 
diflerent orders are frequently tied to some part 
of the tomb. 

Common a.s are these shrines and sacred groves 
in Palestine, they are even more pleutifiu and 
influential in the Lebanon mountains ; and Palgrave 
and other travellers witness that similar holy 
places occur in the deserts of Arabia.* 

5* Christian and Jewish shrines. — Christian and 
Jewish tombs and shrines have a similar cult. 
By far the greater proportion of the peasantry 
of Palestine are Muslims — of various sects — but 
among the Christian fellahln in n similar state of 
culture practically the same ideas prevail as regards 
saints and heroes. In many of tlio towns and 
villages the Christians have a more intelligent 
view of their religion, and their customs merge 
into adoration of the ordinary Christian saints;* 
hut, among the more ignorant, conaiilerablo 
numbers pay reverence to exactly the same shrines 
as the Muslims and follow identical customs. 
Famous walls are visited by parties of Christians 
for the payment of vows. One example, among 
many known instances, must suflice here : there 
is a ruined vmll overhung by an old «i«/r-tree on 
the northern siioro of the i,iake of Galileo near Tell 
’Orainiah called Shaikh 'Ali as-Sayyad Avhich is 
considered by the nciglilwuring bedu a very power- 
ful wall ; till quite recently a number of Cnristians 
at llamah used to come annually and sacrifice a 
sheep and hold a day’s feast at this loall. 

Tlie Christians hold an annual festival at the 
reputed cave of Elijah at the foot of Mt. Carmel ; 
it is a Muslim shrine, guarded by hereditary 
Muslim custodians, hut it is also held in high 
repute by Jews and Christians. At the Convent 
of Elijah on Mt. (Carmel an annual feast is held on 
20th July, which is attended by iliuusaiids of 
Christians as well as by Muslims, Jews, and 
Druses. Many sheep are sacrificed on such 
occasions. 

Among the Oriental Jews tlie cult of sacred 
tombs and the worship of saints — under the name 
of rabbis — are very prominent. The sacredness of 
three of the four ‘ Holy Cities ’ of the Jews depends 
almost entirely upon the tombs in their neigh hour- 
hood. Thus Hebron contains the tombs of the 
Patriarchs; Tiberias is the site of the reputed 
tombs of Maimonides, Rabbi Meir Baal Ncs, and 

^ The diatingiiiehing colours of the four orders are os follows : 
Sultin *Abd al-Ka<llr, white ; Sayya^l ‘Abd al-Bedftwi, red ; 
Kafa'I, green and rod ; Dusuki, white with a red stripe at the 
edtfe. The colours of all four orders are found on some tombs. 

* Opposition to these shrines is one of the great tenuU of the 
Wahhanis of Arabia. 

« See art. Saints and Martyrs (Christian). 
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Rabbi 'Aqlba. Rabbi Meir is one in whose name 
an oatli is more binding than one by God or any of 
the Patriarchs ; his tomb is crcditeil with wonder- 
working powers, and every spring a grcvat feslival 
is lield there in his honour, to which liundreds of 
.lewish pilgrims come from all parts of the Orienl . 
Tlie eolebration is similar to tne older feast held 
at the tomb of Kahlii Simeon ben Yobai near 
§afed. Near this town are many tombs to which 
great virtues are ascribed— e..y., tlio tomb of Benut 
Ya’qub, belonging to the Muslims, and the tomb 
of Hoshea ben Baari, which are visited in times of 
drought as spots favourable to prayers for rain. 
For similar reasons tlio tomb of Khune Amagdol, 
near Far'am, a village near Safed, is a place of 
pilgrimage; this rabbi is said to have slept for 
seventy years, and, according to tlie Talmud, he 
was in his lifetime a successful intercessor for rain. 
At Melon, a village to the west of Safed, are the 
reputed tombs of several great rabbis. Tliose of 
Hillel and his disciples and of Uabhi Sliaminai are 
shown, but the most important is the tomb of 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yobai, the reputed author of 
the Z61mr. Over this tomb and that of his son, 
Eleazar, is erected a largo synagogue with adjoin- 
ing courtyard and lodgings somewhat similar in 
appearance to tlie buildings at Nabi MQsa. ’I’ho 
whitewashed domes make it conspicuous from afar, 
and the cnsUniis connected with it are quite com- 
parable with those associated with Nahi Musa. 
Here in May — on tlio 33rd of 'Omar' and succeed- 
ing day— an extraordinary festival is hold which 
seems to preserve many elements of paganism. 

Jews assemble from all parts of the oountry—incieert, even 
from distant lands. On l.he afternoon of the first day the TArah 
is carried in grand procession from ^fed. Af(>i!r siinsut the 
place becomes packca with people, wno gradually work t hem- 
selves up into frenzied excitement, dancing wildly in the ootirt- 
yard, chanting In Hebrew, throwing about lighted matches and 
fireworks, and eating and drinking. At length, when darkness 
has fully gathered, a series of honflres are lit, made of gunnents 
saturated In olive oil. For the privilege of lighting the first 
Are, which is kindled in memory of Hahhi Simeon bun Yoliai 
himsolf, a heavy prico Is paid, and until recent years costly 
garments and Jewellery were cast into the blaze. The other 
Ares are kindloil successively in honour of Uabhi Eleazarand' 
two other worthies. While the fires are blazing, the Jews, with 
linked hands, dance frantically round the flami'S, sluiuting and 
singing, while those of a quieter disposition engage in mutU^red 
devotions. On this occasion many vows are fulfilled ; thus 
fathers who have made a vow to do so dance for hours, each 
with a little child of his own perched upon his shoulder ; others 
buy the holy oil for the bonfires before ignition, paying a con- 
siderable sum for a small (pmntity, considering it endowed with 
sii|>ernatui-al virtues. On the second day of the feast little hoys 
are brought to the neighbouring tomb of Yuhunnan ha-sandalar 
to have the first heginuings of their side-locks (peyuf) trimmed 
in his honour. 

A very ftimilar gathering, though couRidorably 
quieter, is held twice a year in the spring at the 
reputed tomb (wrongly, as a I.atin inscription 
found there proves) of Shnddek Shim’on (Simeon 
the Just) in the upiier part of the Valley of Jeliosha- 
phat, north-east of Jorusaleiri. On the .'lOtli day 
after the Passovor, and also for some days lieforo 
the feast of Tabernacles, the Jews pour out of tlio 
city to the neiglibourliood of tins tomb. The 
majority make little more than a picnic, but the 
pious burn candles and recite psalms within the 
cave- tomb itself.* 

6. Al-Khudr. - - Besides the saints with local 
shrines there are two personages who belong to a 
category by themselves. Tho first of these is 
al-Khudr, ‘ the green (or ever-living) one,’ confused 
by Muslims and Jow.s with Elijah or with Ehinchas, 
the son of Aaron (Ex 6*“, Nii 25’' 31®, Jos 22'* etc.), 
and by Christians with St. George, The shrine.s 
of this saint are not tombs, bccau.so he did not die ; 
for this reason indeed his influence is looked upon 

1 This ifl traditionally the day of hiH ch-uth, yet the feast in 
called * Hillula’ (‘ wedding’) of Simeon hen Yobai. 

* For a fuller account of tlie Jewish pl-aecs of pilgritimgo in 
PaleHtine sec J h'^ f>.o. ‘Pilgrimage’; and cf. art. 1’ir.oioMAoK 
(Hebrew ami Jewish). 
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aH peculiarly potent. The village of al-Khudr, 
between Ik'thlehcm and Hebron, iHa Hinall MubIuu 
village in the midst of wbieb is the Convent of St. 
George, where Muslims and Cliristians pay their 
vows and bring their sick friends, lunatics in 
particular, for healing. When attending the place 
to pay a vow, the ftlUthin (usiiallv Muslims) arc 
permitted to sacrifice animals in the courtyard of 
the convent, and they hand over to the priest a 
share of the meat. The church is full of the oller- 
inga of those who have vowed in time of need, and 
the very chain to which the unfortunate lunatics 
are fixe<l is cnslited with miraculous powers. A 
somewhat similar institution to this is Mar Jirins 
on tlie Nicophorea, near the Jaffa (sate, Jerusalem ; 
and there are three other churches dedicated to 
this saint in the city. Before pictures of Mar 
Jiriiis (St. George) the native Chriatians inako 
vows and burn incense, and they have many tales 
of how al-Khudr, or St. George, appeared on a 
white horse to help one who called upon him in 
dillioulty or ilanger. Of the many shrines to 
al-Khudr all over I lie land the most famous, besides 
those meritioiied, aro the Church of St. George at 
Lydda, where by tradition St. Geome was buried ; 
the ruined church of Mar Jirius at Taivihah, north 
of Jcnisaloin, about which a curious folK-loro tale is 
told ; ^ the great Convent of Elijah on Mt. Carmel ; 
the aliove-mentioned cave of Elijah at the foot of 
Carmel ; and the synagogue dedicated to Elijah 
at Johar, near JJamascus. The lost ^ tradition 
marks the spot where Elijah anointed Elisha to he 
a prophet, and at the hack of the huilding is an 
umlergi'ound chamber where by tradition Elijah 
was fed by the ravens. In this chamber, as in the 
cave at the foot of Carmel, sick folk, especially 
lunatics, are shut up in order to obtain health and 
healing. 

'I’ll is identification of Elijah and St. George 
und(‘.r the name of al-Khudr is very curious, and it 
is suggestive, too, that the feast of St. George, 
hehl, according to the Arabic calendar, on 26th 
Ajiril, is called ‘the feast of the spring,* which 
makes everything green — al-Khudr from some 
aspects appears to be a <leity of the spring and of 
vegetation, hut his identification with Elijah and 
St. (Jeorge is inexnlicahle. 

7. Shaikh ash-Shadhilly. — Another mysterious 
personage is Sliaikh asli-Sliad hilly, the supposed 
inventor of coffee, to whom libations of coffee are 
made whenever tliat beverage is drunk in public 
assembly, and in whoso name coffee is sometimes 
poured out before the feet of a bride as she loaves 
lier parents’ homo. Oaths are made in his name ; 
he is a true waU, 

8. The bearing of the cult of saint- and hero- 
worship upon other Semitic religious customs.— 

When the essence of tlie cult of wo/t-worship is 
examined, it will lie found that among the majority 
of the ignorant the saint is looked upon as the one 
from whom the favour is actually asked ; he is the 
being who is obeyed nml dreaded; vows to him 
must he kept because his activity is great and his 
power of vengean <!0 is sure. He is a much more 
active force, wliether as guardian or as persecutor, 
than a far-off, unchanging God or even a personal 
devil. It is hardly necessary to say that all this 
is quite contrary to tlie orthodox religions, em- 
phatically HO as regards Islam ; the hotter-educated 
religious leaders know and confess this, thougli 
they have practically to bow to it. 

It is the same contest as has been going on 
in these lands for millenniums. Josiah fought 
against these local shrines (2 K ‘23"* ^^) just as any 
reforming Muslim would have to do to-day. In 
Arabia the very spots whicli once wore idol-shririeH 
are now walls with very similar cult, and this may 

1 See ITananer, FoVk-hftt nf the Holy Land, p. 62 ff. 


be said of many of the more important shrines in 
Palestine and Syria. 

The whole cult merges into many kindred ideaa 
On the one hand, it is dithcult to draw a hard and 
fast line between this worship at tombs of waits 
and shaikhs and the whole cult of worship of the 
dead, feasting at tombs, etc. ; and, on the other 
hand, the visits to those shrines are identical with 
what the orthodox Muslim does when he makes 
the hijj to Mecca — which was a pre- Islamic 
heathen shrine — or the orthodox Orientfd Christian 
when he makes the annual pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre and other ‘holy* places. 

Another clo.sely allied subject is the cult of 
sacred stones, caves, springs, and trees, all looked 
upon by the fellahin os imiabitod by some super- 
natural being and likewise as objects of special 
reverence and worship. Many of these are quite 
unconnected with any historical or mythological 
jicrsonage. The people burn incense at these spots 
and make their vows in the same way as at the 
tomb. Some such spots are credited with healing 
virtues; others are believed to be beneficial for 
sterility. The belief in the incarnation of the 
deity m certain historical or living personages, 
which is found in the Druse, Nllsirlyyah, and Babito 
faiths, though closely connected with the present 
subject, is one which is dealt with elsewhere.^ 

Litkratcrx.— B. W. Lane, Manners and Cnstnms of the 
Modem Egyptians, London, 1886, oh. x. ; W. R. Smith, The 
Religion of the Semites^, London, 1804 ; C. R. Conder, ‘ Moslem 
Makams,* in PKFM, vol. iv. ‘Special Papers,' pp. 268-278; 
C. Clermont Ganneau, ‘The Arabs In Palestlue/ ib. pp. 
816-8.80; S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitie Religion To-aay, 
New York and London, 1002 ; J. E. Haiiauer, Folk-lore of the 
Holy Land, London, 1007, Talh Told in Palestine, Cincinnati, 
1904 ; A. J. Janssen. Coutuynea des Arabea an pays de Moab, 
Paris, 1008; Lydia Eiusler, ‘Mar Ellas, el Chodr und Mar 
Dschirjls,' ZDPV xvll. [1804] 42-66, 66-74; E. W. G. 
Masterman and R. A. S. Macalister, ‘Tales of Wclys and 
Dervishes,' PEFSt, 1916. 1916, 1917 ; E. von Miilinen, BeiirUge 
tur Kenntnis des Cartnels, I^eipzig, 1008. 
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SAINTS, LATTER. DAY. -The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Tiatter-Day Saints, commonly called 
Mormons, an American sect, claims to number over 
3iK),000 adherents, whose capital is Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

I. Doctrines ant) organtzatjon.—i. The 
creed. — According to the present official handbook, 
the religion of the Latter-Day Saints consists of 
doctrines, conimaiidmonts, oruinancea, and rites 
revealed from God to the present a»"e. The first 
principle is faith in God and in Jesus Christ; 
the next is repentance from all sin ; then follows 
baptism for the remission of sin, as a preparation 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost, beatoweii by the 
laying on of hands. Obedience to these principles 
is necessary for membership in the Cliurch of 
.Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Faith in God 
is the beginning of religion, and confers spiritual 
gifts such as healingH, miracles, tongues, the inter- 
pretation of tongues, discernment, viaions, dreams, 
prophecy, and revelation. Authority to admini- 
ster in the name of the Deity must of necessity 
come from God. This involves revelation. There 
having been no communication with heaven for 
hundreds of years, the world was without divine 
authority to administer gospel ordinances until 
Joseph Smith came. By John the Baptist he was 
ordained to the lesser or Aaronic priesthood, and 
by Peter, James, and John to the higher or Melchi- 
zedek priesthood, receiving the holy apostleship 
and the keys of the kingdom with power to seal 
on earth so that it might be sealed in heaven. The 
religion of the Latter-Day Saints is progressive. 
It cannot be defined in a written creed. It is 
added to by the revelations of God as the capacities 
of tho Saints enlarge and the needs of the Church 
increase. Every member of the Church is entitled 
) See artt. StOTB (OhriBtian), (Muslim), DSb, BIbTs. 
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to the blessings of divine communion and revela- 
tion for his or her own comfort and guidance. 
Revelations for the whole Church are given only 
through its President, who is its earthly head and 
holds the keys of the kingdom. Among the later 
revelations to the Church are the doctrines of bap- 
tism for the dead and of celestial marriage. As 
there was no authority among men to administer 
the ordinances of the gospel from the days of the 
early apostles, or shortly after, to the time of the 
restoration of the priestnood to Joseph Smith the 
Prophet, all the baptisms during the intervening 
period wore void. The friends of the dead, how- 
ever, are permitted to take their names and be 
baptized in their stead, the ceremony being duly 
witnessed and recorded on earth and accept<ed and 
ratified in heaven. Other ordinances may also be 
admitted by proxy, the living on behalf of the 
dead.^ 

In the above declaration three principles are of 
significance : {a) continued revelation and primi- 
tive ‘ gifts,’ (A) bai3tism for the dead, and (e) 

* celestial ’ marriage or authorized polygamy. Of 
these principles the first was obviously borrowed 
from tlie Kestorationists, a local sect, contempo- 
rary with the founding of Mormonism. The 
second was a retro-active application of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, The third was 
more tfian a logical variation upon the doctrines 
of other religious bodies. 

(a) Cunthiued reoelntion and primitive 
The lirst principle is set forth by the chief Mormon 
theologian, Parley P. Pratt, as follows ; 

'Theology id the science of communication, or of correspon- 
dcnco butwtitin Clod, anufels, spirits, and men, by means of visions, 
dreams, interpretations, conversations, inspirations, or tlie 
spirit of prophecy and revrlal.ion ; it is the science by which 
worlds are or^'ani/ed, suHlained and directed and the elements 
controlle<l ; it is the science of knowledjj-e, and the koy and 
power thereof, by which the heavens are opened, and lawful 
acK'.ess is obtained to the treasures of wisdom and intellijfonce— 
InuxhuuHtiihle, intinite, embracing: the past, tlio present, and 
the future ; it is the seience of life, endless and eternal, by 
which the living; are ciiati^ed or translated, an«l the dead raised y 
it is the fHiience of faith, reformation, and remission of shis, 
wiierei)y a fallen race of mortals may be justified, cleansed, and 
restored to the communion and fellowship of that Ilolv Spirit 
which is the light of tlie world, and of every intelligence 
therein ; it is the scicnox* of spiritual filts hy which the nlind 
see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, the sU-.k are healed, and 
demons are expelled from the human system.'^ 

{b) Baptism for the dead . — The second principle 
ineatiB that some living bcliovor shall bo baptized 
as proxy for some one of the dead. This doctrine, 
whereby ‘ the hearts of the cliildren are turned to 
the fathers,’ is thus exiiounded by J. E. Talmage ; 

'The redemption of the doad will bo effected In strict accjord- 
ancewith the law of (Jod, which is writlou in Justice and framed 
in mercy. It is alike impossible for any spirit, in the flesh or 
disembodied, to obtain even the promise of eternal glory, 
except on condition of obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the d^oapel. And, as baptism is essential to the salvation of the 
living, it is likewise indispensable to tho redemption of the 
dead. . . . Tho nece-sslty of vicarious work is here shown— the 
living laborinfif in behalf of tho dead ; tho children doinv for 
their progenitors what is beyond the power of the latter to do 
for themselves.’ * 

(c) Celestial m^rriage.-^The pra(;tice of * sniritnal 
wifehootl ’ started eaily in the Latter-Day Church. 
The doctrine was an afterthought promulgated in 
defence of what was plain polygamy. In the last 
year of the life of Jcyseph Smith, jr,, founder of 
Mormonism, there came the notorious Revelation 
on the Eternity of the Marriage Covenant^ includ- 
ing Plurality of Wives. Given through Joseph^ the 
♦S’ecr, in Nauvoo^ Hancock County, Illinois, July 
IMh, I84S. The salient parts of this revelation 
are as follows : 

'Verily, thus aaith the Lord unto you, my servant Joseph, 
that Inasmuch as you have inquired of my hand, to know and 


1 Of. ThB Hook of Doctrine and ComnanU of the Church f(f 
Latter-Day Sainte, Klrtland, Ohio, 1833, sect. 20. 

8 Key to the Hcienee of Theology, Liverpool, ISftO, p. 16 f. 

» Artiolei of Faith, Salt Lake Olty, 1899, p. 162, 


ondersland wherein I, the liord, Justified my servants 
Ahrah.am, Isaac and Jacob ; as also Moses, David and Sulnmon, 
my servants, os touching the principle and doctrine of their 
having many wives and concubines : 

Duliold t and lo, 1 am the Lord thy Ood, and will answer thee 
os touching this matter : 

Therefore, prepare thy heart to roc.olve and obey the instruc- 
tions which 1 am about to give unto you ; for all those who 
have this law revealed unto them must oi>ey the same ; 

For l)ehold I 1 reveal unto you a new and an everlasting 
covenant; and if ye abide not that covenant, then are ye 
damned ; for no one can reject this covenant, and be permitted 
to enter into my xdory ; 

For all who will have a blessing at my hands, shall abide the 
law whluh was appointed lor that blesHing, and the conditions 
thereof, as were instituted from before the foundation of the 
world : 

And as ]>ertaining to the new and everlasting covenant, it was 
instituted for tlie fullness of my glory ; and he that reoeiveth a 
fullness thereof, must and shall abide the law, or ho shall bo 
damned, saith the I^ord (Jml. 

And verily I say unto you, that tho conditions of this law are 
these :~-All covenants, contracts, bonds, ol>ligations, oaths, 
vows, performances, conno<',tions, associations, or expectations 
that are not made, and entered into, and sealed, hy the Holy 
Spirit of promise, of him who is anointed, both as well for 
time and for all eternity, and that too most holy, hy revelation 
and commandment through tho medium of mine anointed, 
whom 1 have amwinted on the earth to hold this power (and 1 
have appointed unto my servant Joseph to hold tnis power in 
the last days, and there is never but one on the earth at a time, 
on whom this power and the keys of this Priesthood are con- 
ferred), are of no efficacy, virtue or force, in and after the 
resurrection from the dead ; for all contracts that are not made 
unto this end, iiave an end when men arc doad. . . . 

As pertaining to the law of the Priesthood : If any man 
espouse a virgin, and desire to espouse another, and the first 
give her coiiHont ; and if ho espouse the second, ami they are 
virgins, and have vowed to no other man. then is he Jnstifled ; 
he cannot commit adultery, for they are given unto him ; for be 
cannot commit adultery with that that belongeth unto him 
and to no one else ; 

And if he have ton virgins given unto Itim by this law, ho 
cannot commit adultery, for they belong to him, and they are 
given unto him, therefore is he Justified.’ 1 

Although tluH document was not officially pro- 
mulgated until 1862, when Smith was dead and 
his followers were safe in Salt Lake Valley, its 
authenticity is provable from it.s similarity in style 
to the other sacred books of tho Mormons. As to 
this series, there was a kind of gross philosonhic 
basis to tho doctrine of ‘ celestial ^ marriage. This 
d(3Ctrin6 is perhaps remotely attributable to the 
notions of an oRscure sect, the German Pietists of 
Pennsylvania, followers of Tauler and other media)- 
val mystics. Dwelling in the same State in whioh the 
early writings of Joseph Smith wore excogitated, 
they likewise taught a doctrine of the * spiritual * 
union of the male and female. It may oe para- 
doxical to assert that Mormonism was made in 
Germany, yet Conrad Beissel, head of the Ephrata 
community, initiated in the doctrine of the 
heavenly Sophia, may have been the fount and 
origin of the esoteric teocliings of the Latter-Day 
Saiiits. Then, too, Sidney Higdon, or that 
'(German peddler’ who at one time influenced 
Smith, may easily have served as the vehicle of 
transmission for these perverted notions of a cos- 
mic dualism. Be that as it may, precisely what 
the Prophet himself taught on tnc ‘mysteries 
of the kingdom’ is unknowable, since part of 
his t-estimony in Higdon’s trial was declared un- 
printable. Nevertheless, tho system of Mormon 
metaphysics, justifying plurality of wives, is 
to be gathered from the writings of the two 
Pratts. 

According to Orson Pratt, called ' the Gauge of Philosophy,’ 
' celestial marriage opens the way for all women who wish to 
marry to fill the measure ol thulr creutiun. ... It shows how 
tho Innumerable creations of God (i.s. this world and other 
planets) may bo peopled with intelligences. . . . Woman with- 
out man and man without woman cannot be saved. Tho larger 
a progeny a man has, the greater will be the fullness of Ids 
eternal glory.' 2 

Such was the first promulgation and vindication 
of the doctrine of ‘ spiritual wifehood ’ in the early 

1 Doctrine and Covenante, sect. 132. 

^ Treatise on the Regeneration and Kternal Duration oj 
Matter, 1840. 
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days of the Church. The present official hs^dbook 
contains this account of the matter : 

* Celestial marriage is marriage unU) all eternity. According 
to the revelation on this subject all the marriages entered into 
without divine authority are diHwjIved by death. Celestiul 
marriage is entered into by those who have obeyed the gOK(Md 
and become the sons ami daughters of (Jod by adoption. Tiio 
woman is given to the man and tiiey become one nesh. Tiiat 
which is thus sealed on earth is sealed in heaven, and is as 
valid as though performed in pumon by the Deity. If a wife 
thus sealed to her husband stiould precede him in death, it 
would be his privilege to we<l another. The second wife, or 
tidrd, if the second should die, would bo sealed to him in the 
s:iiiie manner as the first. They would all be his equally. In 
the reHurrection he would have three wives, with their children, 
belonging to him In the everlasting covenant. The revelation 
on celestial marriage declares that if given to man in the ever- 
lasting covenant in the way appointed to (}o<l, he is not under 
condemnation, but is Justlfletl in receiving more wives than one. 
Thev are sealed to him and become his, and he cannot commit 
adultery with iiiem because they are his and his alone. None 
of them are concubines or mistresses, or mere ministers of lust, 
('elestial marriage in its fullness is ordained of Uod. It is 
an establishment of religion. It is KccIesiaHtical in its nattire 
and government. It is, tlierefore, oulsitie the domain of con- 
stitutional law. Deing within the pale of the Ohurch, its free 
exercise cannot of right be prolilbitud.' 

2. Org^anization. Tliu Mormon hierarchy is 
complicated. Joseph Smitli and Oliver Cowdery 
were the first two elders and apostles in the Church. 
Smith, who bore the title of * Prophet, Seer, and 
Uovciator,’ stood at the head of trie Mclehizodek 
priesthood, of which three presiding high-priests, 
chosen by the body, form a quiirum of the Presi- 
denev of the Church. Tlie President of the (ffiurch 
and fiis two counsellors form the First Presidency, 
and the throe together represent the Trinity. 
The Twelve Apostles form a quorum equal in 
authority and power to the three Presidents 
previously mentioned. The Twelve are a travelling 
nresiding Hiuh Council, under the direction of the 
Presidency of the ( Jiurcli, to build up the Church 
and regulate its affairs in all nations. The Seventies 
are also called to preach the gospel and form a 
qiiorum equal in authority to that of the 'Pwelvc. 
The Seventy Elders have seven presidents to pre- 
side over them, chosen out of the number of the 
Seventy. In addition to those the officers of the 
Melchizedek prie.sthood are high-priests and elders. 
The officers of the Aaronic or lesser priesthooil are 
priests, teachers, and deacons. There are twenly- 
ono ‘Stakes of Zion’ in Utah. Over each stake 
there is a presi<lcncy consisting of a president 
and two counsellors, who are hi^h-jiricsts. This 
presidency hoars the same relation to the stake 
that the First Prcsifloncy bears to the whole 
Church. A high council in each stake, consisting 
of twelve members, who are also higli-priosts, acts 
for the stake as the travelling presiding High 
Counc/il acts for the Church in all tlio world. It is 
the province of the high-jiricsts to preside, while 
the special calling of the Seventy is to travel and 
preach the gospel and build up the Church. 

The Mormon system of proselytizing is simple. 
Twice each year, at the annual and semi-annual 
conferences field in Salt Lake City, a number of 
the faithful elders of the Church are selected by 
the authorities and * called ’ by the assembled 
Saints to visit tlie home or the foreign field. They 
travel at their own charges. Each mission is 
presided over by some elder selected by the general 
authorities of the Church, and the minor divisions 
of branches and conferences have their proper 
officer.s. The Utah missionaries remain in their 
fields of labour from two to four years aii<l until 
released by competent authority to return home. 
Mormon missionaries have gone to Canada, Mexico, 
the Antilles, Brazil, Peru, Creat Britain, (Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Iceland, Finland, S. Africa, India, the 
East Indies, China, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Society Islantls, and the Hawaiian Islands. The 
(Miurcli has an organization known os the Perpetual 


Emigration Fund Company, which makes advances 
of money to a-ssist the faithful to Utah and ad* 
joining districts. 

II. History.— i. The founder of Mormonism. 
—The growth of the Church of Jiatter-Day Saints 
in both beliefs and structure is most clearly por- 
trayed in the history of its founder. 

Joseph Smith was born at Sharon, Windsor 
County, Vermont, in Dec;. 1805. There are three 
views concerning his personality~the orthodox, 
the popular, and the critical. The first makes 
him ‘ Cod’s vicegerent, a i)rophet of Jehovah, a 
seer and a niartyr : Every Mormon, if true to his 
faith, believed as freely in his holy character as 
they did that God existed.’^ The second view 
makes him a visionary, a fanatic, an impostor, and 
a libertine. The third view is a compromise ; 
taking ImiIIi the accounts of early Church narrators 
and the contemj>orary adverse descriptions, it 
attempts to explain the conviction of his followers 
that tlieir leader was the medium of supernatural 
communication, and the belief of his neighbours 
and eon temporaries that his character was marked 
by abnormal peculiarities. The naturalistic ex- 
planation further depends upon a study of heredity 
and environment. According to 8U])pre8sed sources, 
particularly the Biographical Sketches of the 
Prophet’s mother, his paternal grandfather, Asael 
Smith, was a man of distorted views on religion, 
while his maternal grandfather, Solomon Mack, an 
infirm beggar, was highly credulous, believing, 
like Joseph’s mother, in cures by faith and in 
dreams lis warnings from heaven. The career of 
the father, .loseph Smith, was that of a wanderer ; 
failing as a farmer, a sU)re-keeper, and a root- 
digger in Vermont and New Hampshire, he as- 
sumed a land claim in Ontario County, New York, 
in 1815. Like his son, he believed in witchcraft 
and demon-possession. In his aubibiography 
Smith declared that these were the reports of evil- 
disposcil and designing persons. At the least they 
disclose three traits inheritetl by the youthful seer 
— liis illiteracy, his restlessness, and his credulity. 
Furthermore, the ancestral characteristics may be 
interpreteil from a pathological standpoint, for 
there was much to bo transmitted in the way of 
erratic tendencies. On the maternal side Josejih’s 
grandfather was subject to ‘ falling fits,’ consequent 
upon a severe wound to his head. This was received 
about a year before the birth of the Prophet’s 
mother, Tmoy Mack, who was in turn liable to 
mental lialliicinations, such as hearing supernal 
voices and seeing luminons faces. On the paternal 
side Joseph’s fjrandfather, Asael, nicknamed, for a 
bodily deformity, ‘ Crook-necked Smith,’ is spoken 
of,* at the age of eighty-six, as ‘just recovering 
from a severe lit,’ and of a ‘ weak mind.’ Granting 
that these were merely the symptoms of senility 
and not transmissible (]ualities, Asael’s son was 
nevertheless the victim of decided neural insta- 
bility, being at times ‘mucli excited upon the 
subiect of religion.’* If to this aberrant history 
of his progenitors be added the fact that ‘fits* 
have reappeared in the fifth generation, some grave 
neuropatliic disturbance, such as epilep.sy, is to be 
surmised as the most likely cause of the Prophet’s 
abnormalities. In particular, his phantasms may 
lie considered as the epileptic reduplications not 
only of the ‘lights’ seen by his ‘imagining but 
-agitated ’ maternal grandfather, hut also of the 
‘ visions * of his own father, the last of which was 
‘received* in 1819. His own peculiar psychic 
experiences the Latter-Day seer was wont to liken 
to those of St. Paul ; they in^y be more appropri- 
ately compared to those of Muhammad, whose 

I Ti‘iMS andSeasmxi, v. SM. 

3 Lucy Smith, Sketches^ p. 164 f. 

3 Times and ^anons^ v. 173. 
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career as jirophot-statesman is to be similarly 
interpreted by means of the formulm of modem 
psychology.* 

The * conversion * of Joseph Smith took place 
near Palmyra, New York, m 1820 — in a region 
infested by fanatic sects and at a period marked 
by excessive revivalism. Of this ail'air Smith in 
his maturity gave the following account : 

*Soine time in the second year after our removal to Man- 
chester, there was in the place where we lived an unusual 
excitement on the subject of religion. ... 1 was at this time in 
my fifteenth year. . . . During this time of threat excitement, my 
mind was called up to serious reflection and great uneasiness ; 
but though my feelings were deep and often pungent, still I 
kept myself aloof from all those parties, though 1 attended 
their Bovoral meetings as often as occasion would permit. . . . 

It was on the morning of a l)eautiful clear day, early in the 
spring of eighteen hurulrtHl and twenty. It was the first time 
in my life that I had made such an attempt, for ami<lst all my 
anxieties I had never as yet made the attempt to pray vocally. 

After I hod retired into the place where I had previously 
designed to go, having looked around me and finding myself 
alone, I kneeled down and began to offer up the desires of my 
heart to Oo<i. J had scarcely done so, when immediately I was 
seized upon by some power which entirely overcame me, and 
had such autonishiiig intlueueo over me as to bind my tongue so 
that 1 could not speak. Thick darkness gathered around me, 
and it seemed to me for a time as if I were doomed to sudden 
destruction. Rut, exerting all my powers to call upon Ood to 
deliver me out of the power of this enenw which had iieize<l 
upon me, and at the very moment when I was ready to sink 
into despair and aliatidon myself to destruction, not to an 
imaginary ruin, but lu the power of some actual being from the 
unseen world, who had such a marvellous power as I nad never 
before felt in any being, just at this moment of great alarm, I 
saw a pillar of light exactly over my head, above the brightness 
of the Sun, which descend^ gradually until it fell upon me. It 
no sooner appeared than 1 found myself delivered from the enemy 
which held me bound. When the light rested upon me. 1 saw 
two personages whose brightness and glory defy all description, 
standing above me in the air. One of them spake unto me. . . . 
When I came to myself again I found m 3 ' 8 elf lying on my back, 
looking up into heaven.' ^ 

Tlio second of the * visions of Joseph * took place 
on 2lHt Sept. 1823, when the heavenly messenger 
disclosed the hiding-place of the gold plates upon 
which the Book of Mormon was asserted to be 
engraved. There was a series of seven visions in 
all, extending over as many years, and variously 
characterized by epileptic symptoms, such as 
dazzling colour sensations, dizziness, coma, vacuity, 
and bodily bruises. This explanation of the 
‘ visits of the angels * to their leader is, of course, 
repudiated by the orthodox Saints, as is the rejsirt 
that the Prophet’s wife asserted that she never 
believed in what her husband called his apparitions 
or revelations, as she thought him labouring under 
a diseased mind. Nevertheless, psychological 
method goes far to explain not only Smith’s visions 
but his more pretentious activities in ‘ translating’ 
the Book of Mormon. Connected with his ab- 
normal trances is the so-called * transcription of the 
gold plates.’ Having dug for fabled treasures 
among Indian mounds on the western frontier, 
Joseph Smith found a ‘peek-stone,’ which became 
the later ‘ Urini and Thurnmim’ whereby ‘ Josenh 
the Seer translated the reformed Egyptian of the 
plates of Ne[)hi.’ Kocent inspection of the original 

* transcription,’ with its crude suijerscription 

* Caractors,’ and its partial back-handed autographs, 
shows it to be nothing but the automatic scrawl of 
the self-hypnotized crystal-gazer. And Smith’s 
peculiar method of giving * revelations ’ boars out 
this hypothesis of a subconscious activity. Hidden 
behind a blanket and throwing himself into a 
condition of reverie by gazing into his ‘ interpreters,* 
he dictated to his scribes (iomiriuiiications of sup- 
posedly supernatural origin. Of tlie.se writings 
the lir.st was the Book of Mormon,, begun in Sept. 
1827, at Manchester, New York, c(mtiFiiied at 
Harmony, l*ennsylvania, and linisliod at Kayette, 
New York, in June 1829. The original MS has 
disappeared ; there iHmains only a rliiplicale niaile 

* 1). S. Marnfolloulli, Mohattuned and Iha Jtise of I slant. Now 
York and Ijoiiilon, 1906, p. viif. 

5* Pearl of Grnal Price, j>. 84 ff. 


by Smith’s principal scribe, the schoolmaster 
Oliver Cowdery. This Cowdery copy is of value 
as containing the author’s preface with its original 
erasures and its misspellings, solecisms, and im- 
proprieties. Tlie lirst edition also presents this 
illuminating title page : 

' The Book of Mormon, an Account written by the Hand of 
Mormon, upon plates taken from the plates of iHephi. Where- 
fore It is an abridtfinent of the record of the people of Ncphl ; 
and also of the IjutnaniteH, who are a remnant of the House 
of Israel; and also to Jew and Gentile; written by way of 
comiiiaiidmciit, and also by the spirit of Prophecy and of 
Revelation. Written, and sealed up, and hid up unto the 
Lord, that they might not bo destroyed ; to come forth by the 
gift and power of God unto the interpretation thereof ; sealed 
by the hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the Ixird, to come forth 
in due time by the way of Gentile ; the interpretation theroof by 
the gift of God. An abridgment taken from the Book of Ether. 
Also, whitih is a Recortl of the jieople of Jared ; which wore 
scattered at the time the Lord confounded the language of t.he 
people when they were building a tower to get to Heaven ; 
which is to shew unto the remnant of the House of Israel how 
great things the Ijord hath done for their fathers ; and that they 
may know the c,ovenants of the Jxird, that they are not cast off 
forever ; and also to the convincing of the Jew and Gentile that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Eternal Uod, manifesting Himself unto 
all nations. And now if there be fault, it he the mistake of men ; 
wherefore condemn not the things of God, that yu may he 
found spotless at the judgment-seat of Christ. By Joseph 
Smith, junior, Atithor and Proprietor, Palmyra, printed by K. B. 
Qrandin, for the author, 1830.* 

The fifteen books of this ‘Sacred History of 
Ancient America from the Earliest Ages after the 
Flood to the Beginning of the Fifth Century of the 
Christian Era * Smith himself thus summarized : 

* Wc arc informed by these records that America, in ancient 
times, has been inhabited by two distinct races of people. The 
first were called Jaredites, and came ilircctly from the Tower of 
Babul. The second race came diroctly from the city of Jerusalem, 
about six hundred years before Christ. They were principally 
Israelites, of the descendants of Joseph. The Jaredites were 
destroyed, about the time that the Israelites (^me from 
Jerusalem, who HU(!C.eede<l them in the inhahitance of the 
country. The principal nation of the second race fell in hattin 
towards the close of the fourth century. The remnant are the 
Indiana, who now inhabit this cotintry. This IxHik also tells us 
that our Saviour ma«le Ills appearance uix)n this continent after 
His resurrection ; that lie planted the gospel here in all iU 
fulnossurid richness, and powur, and olcsslng; that the}' had 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists; the same 
order, the same priesthoorl, the same ordinances, gifts, |K>werH, 
and blessing, as was enjoye<l on the Eastern continent ; that 
the people were cut off in (;onse(iuence of their transgressions ; 
that tho last of their prophets who existed amon}|^ them was 
commanded to write an abridgment of their prophecies, history, 
etc., and to hide it up in the earth, and tnat it should come 
forth and l>o united with the Bible, for the accomplishment of 
the. purposes of 0 <k 1 in the last clays.’ i 

As a product of abnormal mentality, this * account 
of the aborigines of America* has been recently 
described as made up of fantastic explorations of 
the imagination, assumptions of narrative, in- 
cidents, and style apparently foreign to the sub- 
ject’s normal intelligence, the invention of fictitious 
iiame.s, persons, places, and things-— incidents and 
details which may be traced to the authentic 
experiences of the subject, but experiences which 
may have been subconsciously realized, and are 
certainly recoriled while in an abnormal state of 
tlissociation.’-* Here again is furnished a mediating 
jiosition between the orthodox view, which holds 
the Book of Monmn to be tho authentic Word of 
God, vouchsafed through verbal inspiration, and 
the hostile view, which considers it a rank im- 
posture— a blending of petty information, gross 
anachronisms, and the muddled su^ierstitions of 
the rural mind. Rather doc.s tho critical view hold 
that the work contains some details of historic 
interest, since there appear in it, in Scriptural 
parajdirase, references t/<i the agitations of the day 
against Uomani.sin, Deism, and B’rcenwisoiiry, 
lH*sides references Swedeiiborgianism witii its 
three Jicavcns, and to the ‘ Wasliingt-onian ’ move- 
ment for total ab.stiiicnee. The current ilieory 
that the Indians were tho lost ten tribes of f.snwl 

1 Smith's art,. 'Moriiioiiisin.’lri I. D. Rupp, He I'nsa l‘:kkh'giti : 
AnOriqinal Hist, of the lieligious Denounnattniisn/ thr I'mtnl 
,States, I'hiladclphla, 1H14, p. 4. ^ 

® J. Jaslrow, III the Psycnoloyical Review, Jati. 19(W, p. /U. 
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is also embodied. But, while the Nephitos in their 
actions were the modem lt<j(Imen in disguifle, in 
their mental habits they more closely resembled 
the local sectarians, llius the speech of Nephi 
contains quotations from the IVeslminster Conjees- 
sion of Faith, and the speecli of Lehi the heretical 
tenets cliargcid against the Presbytery of (ieneva. 
New York, in whoso bounds Joseph himself lived. 
The book is also interspersed with the catch-words 
of the Methodist camp-meeting exhorter, its last 
section, in fact, being a palpable imitation of a 
Methodist book of iliscipline. 

Such higher criticism of the most sacred Iniok of 
the Latter-Day Saints is apparently una(u;eptable 
to tlieir apologists ; yet it might be of service to 
them, since it goes far to render untenable the 
chief contention against the authenticity of the 
work. This is, in a word, that the ideas in the 
book were not within the mental horizon of a 
youth who described hitiiBelf as ‘a rough stone, 
desiring the learning of heaven alone.’* But this 
ignores the more |iopular sources of information 
open to Smith. His Calvinism need not have been 
derived even from the New England Primer, nor 
liis arguments on Deism from Thomas Paine’s Age 
of Jhuison, since the backwoods pulpit and tavern 
gossip sujipliod the notions in question. Hence, if 
the internal evidence makes the Book of Mormon 
indigenous, the external evidence is equally against 
the supposition of a foreign authorship as presented 
in the ordinary Spaulding-Rigdon theory. This is, 
hrielly, that a romance of pre-historio America, 
written in Ohio in 1812 by a Congregational 
minister, Solomon Spaulding, was the ‘source, 
root, and inspiration ^ by w hich Smith’s associate, 
Sidney Kigdon, concocted the scheme of a Golden 
Bible. Tlic recovery in 1885 of the purported 
original of Spaulding's ‘ Manuscript Story ’ has been 
to the Saints conclusive proof of its non-connexion 
with (he Book of Mormon, for there is no real 
resemblance hctw'ccn the tw*o, The theory is 
further invalidated by the fact that it is impossible 
to show how', when, or through whom Smitli could 
have obtained one of the two copies of the Spauld- 
ing MS. 

Tbo founder of Mormonism entered upon the 
second phase in his career, that of ‘ Prophet, Seer, 
and Kevelator,’ with the publication of the next 
instrument in the Mormon canon, the Book of 
Commavdments. Thi.s, like its enlargement, the 
Book (f Doctrine and Covefiants, contains ‘revela- 
tions to Joaejdi Smitli, Junior, for the building up 
of the kingdom of God in the last days.* These 
oracular utterances range from an interpretation 
of the Ancient of Days to predictions of the 
Second Advent. Their reception as authentic 
vaticinations among Smith’s lirst adherents is to 
be explained by the cretlulity of his audience and 
the religious primitivonessof the times. The local 
relish for the predictive and oracular is manifest 
by tbo success of other founders of occult sects in 
those parts. Jemima Wilkinson prophesied at 
Crooked Lake ; at Rochester William Miller 
predicted the end of the \vorld ; and the Fox 
sisters started spiritualism only ten miles from 
Smith’s homo. Moreover, the return of apostolic 

g ifts was hoped for by the local Quakers, Primitive 
aptists, and Ue-storaliuinHls. Upon this preparetl 
soil the Latter Day Piuphct now assumed the 
additional idle of exon st. 

When Newel Kiiip^hl, an o; l> eoiivi rt, was ‘altiu ked 1 »y11u‘ 
power of *Satan, ami .afler u Iwul thus siifTeriMi f«<r a time,* 
narmtOH Smith, * I suceotUed in hold of liiin hy th 

liAijcl, when almost iioni«‘diiiU‘l.v h)’ spoku to me, and with \<-r> 
Ifreal earnestness retiuired of iiu> that 1 should ca^t (he devil 
out of him. . . . f relMtked the ilevil and coiiiiimiided him III (.he 


1 O. Q. Cannon, L\fe qf Joseph Smith the Prophet, Salt Lake 
City, 1888, p. 4IHJ. 

3 Newel anight. Journal, Salt Lake City, lSb3, {). 50. 


name of Jesus Christ to depart from him.' And so * at the first 
conference of the Church,' continues Knight,! * many prophesied, 
others bad the heavens opened to their view, which tended to 
conflrui our faith in Joseph Smith being the instrument in the 
hands of God, to restore the priesthood again to man on earth, 
and to set up the Kingdom of God.* 

As in the case of the ‘ Three Witnesses’ to the 
Book of Mormon, Smith here aiipears to have 
exerted a partially hypnotic influence over his 
fulluvvers. As by mental suggestion he had induced 
a veritable hallucination in which his closest dis- 
ciples thought they saw the ‘ gold plates,’ so now 
he exerted this infliience upon a wider circle of 
adheronts, and induced in them an absolute con- 
fidence in his powers as exorcist and faith-healer. 
In these new activities it has been claimed that 
the Mormon leader achieved liis successes by 
borrowing the principles and methods of kindred 
psoudo - scientific cults which swept over the 
country. But it was too early in the century for 
him to be acquainted either with the French 
animal magnetism or with its American variety, 
the so-called electro-biology. 

Hence it is more logical to suppose that his 
knowledge of hypnotic possibilities was inadver- 
tently discovercu, and that his attempts to bring 
about ecstatic trances, speaking with tongues, and 
healing by prayer were connected with belief in 
the restoration of apostolic gifts, such as was pro- 
mulgated by the two Campbells in Scotland and in 
America. But, although the practice of hypnotic 
suggestion was empirical, it was none the less 
successful. It is true that during the revival 
meetings of the Mormons in Ohio tlio trances and 
prostrations led to uncontrollable spasms and con- 
vulsions, yet subsequently the Prophet brought 
about some actual cures. While Smith, with liis 
accustomed opportunism, attributed his failures 
to the creeping in of false spirits, and bis successes 
to the restoration of the pi iestliood again to man 
on earth, botli are rather to be attributed to the 
unstable neurotic condition of tbo young body of 
believers. On the one hand, the people lookea on 
the Kirtland frenzy as a ‘ sign,’ and were loath to 
abandon such strange 'handling by the spirits’; on 
the other hand, their mental suggestibility was 
highly conducive to ‘ divine ’ healing and to 
‘ miraculou.s ’ cures. And so the casting out of 
devils led to the casting out of diseases. As in 
the ca.se of the Irvingites and of the Oneida (k>m- 
munity of Perfectionists, veritable therajHiutic 
results were obtaimnl in the s])liero of non-organic 
troubles. Lay ing on of hands did not cure chohua, 
nor prayer brain-fever, but psychic suggestion 
alleviated a case of rluiumatism, and a sort of 
collective liyjuiosis tonevl up the systems of the 
fever-ridden Saints on the banks of the Mississippi. 

That Joseph Smith in all his activities as 
‘ Prophet, Seer, and Kevelator,’ occultist, exorcist, 
and laith-hcalor, was the real master of Mormon- 
dom is borne out by a number of accounts of him 
in the height of his power. The view that, along 
with his inipreasive manner in making the healing 
suggestion, there was 'an expression peculiar to 
himself, which the eye was never weary of behold- 
ing,* ^ is obviously due to the false perspective of 
emotional excitement. Yet the descriptions of 
non-Mormon eye-witnesses imply that tiiere was 
something remarkably forceful in the man. One 
ef these descrilM^d liim as maintaining a grave 
demeanour;'* anotlier as of indomitable per.sever- 
anee, strange and striking vie.ws, and great in- 
lluenco over enemies mid followers alike ; * a third 
•IS a man of eommanding appearances leaving an 

• Nrwol Knij>lit, ./oftnifl/, n. 52 f. — 

- I*. 1*. Pratt., AuUMoiimphy.iMQ^o, 1«88, |>. 47. 

3J. H. Buckiiii^hiiiii, The Kastern and Western States oj 
Anwriea, Tendon, 1S41, ill 103. 

* P. H. Burnett, Recollectiuns and Opinions qf an old Pioneer, 
New York, 1880, p. 00. 
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impresBlQi) of nidged power. To the last portrait, 
however, its author, Josiah Quincy, added the 
c^oalitication that, while Smith gave the impres- 
sion of kingly power, his talk was garnished with 
forcible vulgarisms ; and, while he had a statesman- 
like prevision in advocating the buying of slaves, 
eleven years before Emerson advocate that scheme, 
yet with it all he betrayed unexampled absurdi- 
ties in showing off his museum containing Egyptian 
mummies and the autograph of Moses. 

*The man mingled Utopian fallacies with his shrewd sutnces- 
tiona He talked as from a strong mind utterly unonlightened 
by the teachings of history.' i 

While the success of Mormonism is chiedy at- 
tributable to the personality of its founder, there 
was another leader among the Latter-Day ISaints 
who had much to do in shaping both the cnaracter 
of the movement and the character of the man. In 
striking contrast to Joseph Smith, the illiterate 
son of an ignorant father, was Sidney Rigdon, an 
ex-Baptist preacher, wdio was in actuality some- 
thing of a Biblical scholar and in reputation held 
to be learned in history and literature. In com- 
paring the two men, a friend of both said that 
liil^don did not possess the native intellect of 
Smith and lacked his determined will.^ But we 
may add that what Rigdon lacked in strength of 
character he made up in breadth of ideas. For 
one thing, he was acquainted with some of the 
socialistic notions of that day. While an adherent 
of Alexander Campbell, who had attacked Robert 
Owen in a notorious debate in Cincinnati, Rigdon 
had indirectly obtained from the father of English 
socialism those communistic notions which he 
utilized in his branch of the Disciples* Church in 
Ohio. This collectivist community, made up of a 
score of farjiilies, Smith took over upon his arrival 
at Kirtland. But, in thus borrowing through 
Rigdon what were remotely the ideas of Fourier, 
Smith, of course, gave credit neither to their foreign 
originator nor to their native intermediary. In a 
characteristic pa.s.sage he said that, because Rigdotrs 
church at Kirtland ‘ had all things in common, 
the idea arose that this was the case with the 
Church of Jesus Christ.* lie added that the plan 
of ‘ common stock ’ which had existed in what was 
called * the family . . . was readily abandoned for 
the more perfect law of the Lord. ’ To this ex plaiia- 
tion was added a 8j)ecial revelation of Feb. 1831 : 

* Behold, thou shalt conaenrate all thy lirnperties which thou 
haat to impart unto mo with a c’.ovcnant and n deed which 
cannot be broken . . . And it shall come to patM, that the biehop 
of my church, afU)r that ho has received Iho properUca of my 
church, that it cannot he taken from the church, he Khali 
ap^int every mar> a steward over hia own property, or that 
which he has received, inatiiiiuch hh Ih eutticient (or himtHlf and 
family ; and the residue ahall he kept to adminiater to him who 
has not, that every man may receive a<;oonUngly an he alaiids 
ill need: and the residue ahall bo kept in iny MtorehouHo, to 
administer to the poor ond needy, ua shall be ajipointed by the 
ciders of the church and the hiahop ; and for the purpose of 
purchasing lands, and the building up of the New Jerusalem, 
which is hereafter to he revealed.' 8 

With the advent of Rigdon, Smith’s activities 
took a turn more comprehensible but less success- 
ful than were his occult performances. The 
eloquent ex - Campbell ite minister was at first 
retieived as a messenger * sent to pronare the way * ; 
in a dozen years he was thrown off by the prophet 
as * a millstone on his back.* Smith had hitherto 
coniinod himself to vague predicLions of a good 
time coming. But, when donnite financial scheuies 
were added to millennial promises, the bubhh* 
burst. The st/Ory of the Smith- Rigdon bu.siiie.sM 
en(«rpnHe.s is a story of continued inisforLiine. It 
incluues the failure of a general store at iliram, 
of the pajier (’ity of Zion at Kirtland, of the 
church sawmill, of ^lo churcJi tannery, and of a 
140,000 temple, ujsni which was left a debt of 

1 Josiah Quincy, Figuret of the Pewf, Boston, 1883, pp. 37ft-379. 

> Burnett, p. 67. • Book of uommandrnentg, ch. 44. 


nearly half its value. But before the crash in the 
Kirtland Safety Society Anti-Banking Company, 
for the altering of whose notes Secretary Rigdon 
and Treasurer Smith were forced to lice to 
Missouri, the Prophet had put a typical religious 
veneer upon his utopian projects. In 1833 ho 
‘ dedicated to the Lord * the printing-oflice of the 
Latter-Day Saints* Messenger and Advoeate. In 
1834 he organized the First High Council of the 
Church of Christ, with himself, Rigdon, and 
Williams as the first Presideiuty. Tii 1835 he chose 
the Twelve Apostles, among whom were Brigham 
Young, ‘the Lion of the Lord,’ Parley Pratt, ‘ the 
Archer of Paradise,’ and Lyman Wight, ‘ the 
Wild Ram of the Mountains.* In 1836 Smith 
instituted the acveral quorums, or executive liodies 
of the Church- first the Presidency, thou tlie 
Twelve, and the Seventy, also the counsellors of 
Kirtland and Zion. In 1837 he set apart apostles 
Kimball and Hyde to go on a mission to (Ireat 
Britain, the first foreign mission of the Cluirch. 
This mission appealed strongly to English weaver, 
Welsh fanner, and Scotch miner, by holding out 
the promise to each convert of owning his own 
farm in the land of Missouri, where ‘ the Lord had 
been raining down manna in profusion.* 

While the outward success of Mormonism abroad 
is not to be attributeil so much to the imaginative 
Smith as to practical emissaries like Brigham 
Young, the internal dissensions at home are to be 
laid at the former’s door. In 1832, as a prophet 
of woe urging the Saints to sell all that they had 
and floe from the wrath to come, Smith brought 
the mob upon himself and Rigdon, and iho two 
were tarred and feathered by ‘a banditti of black- 
legs, religious bij^ots, and cut throats.’ In tho 
l^’eat apostasy or 1836 tho Church lost some of 
its pillars. Tne Three Witnesses to tho Jiou/j of 
Mormon were soon cut off. In tho bull of excom- 
munication David Whitmer, tho anti-i>olygamist, 
was compared to Balaam’s ass ; Martin Harris 
was called a negro with a white skin ; while ‘ all 
the dissenters,* said tho Prophet, * are so far 
beneath my contemj)t, that to notice any of them 
would be too great a sacrifice for a gentleman to 
make.* ^ Again, when the town of Independence, 
Missouri, was declared the new City of Zion, tho 
converts poured in from tho Middle Atlantic 
States and Canada with such rapidity that the 
non-Mormons wore somewhat alarmed. And the 
ill-advi.sed jirinting of the Book of CommaJidincnts, 
with its revelations to the Saints calling Mis-souri 
‘ tho land of your inheritance, which is now the 
land of your enemies,’ led to acts of hostility from 
the citizens of Jackson County. The burning of 
barns and the shooting into Mormon houses at 
night were followed by demands for the removal 
of the Mormons from the county within a reason- 
able time, and for tho prohibition of future 
Mf>rnion settlement theroiii. 

The history of the events which led np to tho 
‘martyrdom of Joseph Smith is a tangled tale in 
which both sides are implicated. Border ruHians 
were doubtless responsible for tho speeily dost ruc- 
tion of the Church printing office, and for the 
taning and feathering of Bishop Partridgi*, yet 
the Saints themselves wore not without fault. 
Their agreement to <lepart within eiglit months 
was written, n.s they alleged, ‘ suppo.Ming Unit 
Inffore the tiuH^ arrived the iiioh would sis* their 
error and stop the violence.* Such reasoning: may 
justly be ascribed to tlie Mormon Icjidej’s inrnl;il 
duplicity, wliicli led to furtJwir uiitoAMird re nil •. 
Wliile, until 18.38, tlie town of Par West \v;r^ 
iiiaf/eriaily pro.sperou.s .and on good hiins with 

, > Rhlers' Journal ^ July 1HJ17. 

8Cf. Ij. O. Littlcllclfl, The JUartf/rg: Jusnph and Ilj/nim 
I Smith, Salt Lake City, ISS'J, (•Iih. vi.-viii. 
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ita neighbourB, upon the IVopliet’H arrival there 
arose diBsenBions within and witiiout. The Pre- 
sidency was deposed on a charge of misappropriat- 
ing trust funds, and Oliver Cowdery was ex^lled 
for counterfeiting. With the later defection of 
the Twelve, and of Orson Hyde, one of the original 
apostles, there came the establishing of an organiza 
tion named tlie Danite Hand, and known popularly 
as ‘the Avenging Angela.’ Hound to secrecy h 
blood oaths, obeying every behest of the Churcl 
against property and life, this Western variety 
of Thugs owed its origin to Smith’s revelation of 
6th Aug. 1833: 

*T}iinc oneiny is in thine hands, and if thnu reward him 
according to his works thon art Justified ; if he has sought thy 
life, and thy life is eridangi<re<l by him, thine enemy le in thine 
hands and thou art Justlllud.' 

Kor the agitations of tho.se days Smith was not 
entirely responsible. While it was upon his 
suggestion that the organization of the ‘ Fur 
Company’ let loose fora^jing bands over the 
country, yet the beginning of civil .strife in 
Missouri dates from Higdon’s ‘salt sermon,’ a 
Fourtli of July oration of 1838, in which there was 
officially predicted a war of extermination between 
Saints and (len tiles. Then followed the killing of 
the Danito leader, ‘Fear Not* Patten, the doioat 
of the Missouri Captain Hogart, and the rctalia 
tion upon the Mormons in the infamous Hawn’s 
Mill massacre. On ‘27th Oct. the governor issued 
orders that the Mormons must be treated as 
enemies, and must bo exterminated or driven from 
the Slate, and there ensued a determined campaign 
against th<;m. 'Phe final terms of surrender, offered 
at Far West by General Lucas, included the 
payment of debts and the expulsion from the State 
of all the Lattir-Day Saints except the leaders, 
wlio were subject to prosecution, in the trial of 
Joseph and iiyrum Smith, Higdon, and others, at 
Tiihcrty, testimony was given tliat the members of 
the Danite Hand considered themselves as much 
houml to obey tlio heads of the Church a.s to obey 
God, and that Smith advised his followers to spoil 
the Gentiles. Smith was confined in Liberty gaol 
until Aoril 1839, but in vain. 

The Mormon leader now employed politics to 
alleviate persecution, but with what provctl to be 
fatal r<!sults. Mass meetings Avero called in the 
F.asterii cities to exjuess sympathy with the 
Mormons as oppressed by the enemies of the 
freedom of religious opinion. Moreover, through 
the promise of obtaining tlie votes of the Saints, 
the Illinois legislature granted charters for the 
new Mormon eaiptal, the city of Nauvoo, and for 
the Nauvoo Legion, a militia organization which 
the Prophet held up as an instrument to ‘ Avarn the 
laAvless not to be preci[)itate in any interference in 
our alfiiirs.’ ^ As the military head of a theocratic 
Clmrcli, ‘Geiierar Smith's high ambitions iioav 
seem to have turned his liead. Confounding State 
and Chureli, .and relying upon the implicit devo- 
tion of his folloAvers, ho not only defied the local 
authorities, but made preposterous claims upon 
the Federal Government. Indicted os the insti- 
gator of the i)lot to assassinate Governor Boggs of 
Missouri, Avhom he had called ‘knave, butcher, 
and murderer,’ ho Avas released by his oAvn muni- 
cipal court. Infhiteil by liis poAvor in controlling 
the votes of the faithful, and exasnerated both i>y 
the civil suits against himself and by the property 
losses Hiustaiiieil by liis adliereiits, he called on 
President Van Huron, Avith a claim on the 
public treasury aiimuniing to $l,383,(D4. r>5L 
Having failed to obtain redress from Congress, 
Smith penned a letter of im|uiry to t he opjKisition. 
and asKCjl the Whig candidate : ‘What will be 
your ruh? of acti(m relative to us as a js'ople, 

> Of. Ueviaed Lam o/ the Nauvoo Letjion, Nauvoo, 1844. 


should fortune favor your ascension to ^he chief 
magistracy?’ Henry Clay’s answer being non- 
committal, Smith called him a black-leg, and 
liecame a candidate for the Presidency himself. 

The irritating effects of the Prophet’s public 
activities w'ere now increased by the discovery 
of his equally illicit private practices. That he 
Avas ill some degree involved in polygamy is 

i irobable from a variety of evidence. The intro- 
luction of spiritual wifeism was indeed fathered 
upon the older men like Higdon, Hurlbut, and 
Bennett, yet a.9 early as 1833 tlie Prophet liegan to 
‘ unfold the mysteries of the kingdom,’ and within 
a decade the Saints in the city of Nauvoo expressed 
the Avisli to have the prmlege of enjoying their 
* peculiarities ’ unmolested. Besides various reve- 
lations concerning this and that ‘ handmaid,* and 
concerning care in guarding against ‘ evils which 
may arise from accounts given of women,* outward 
»roof of the teaching of the plurality of Avives is 
ound in the superses.sion ut the monogamous 
Book of Cominanilments by the polygamous Book 
of Doctrine, and Covenant/t^ and of its practice in 
such virulent persecutions as caused the expulsion 
of 15,000 Saints from Missouri. 

Di.scusKion now arose Avithin the Mormon com- 
munity itself. Three of the more intelligent men 
— R. 1). Foster and William and Wilson LaAv-— 
published a journal called the Expositor. This 
advocated ‘disobedience to political revelations* 
and sought to ‘explode the vicious principles of 
Joseph Smith.’ Of this journal there Avas but one 
number. Tliis condemned not only the plurality 
of Avives but also the Cliiirch ajipropriation of 
property Avithoiit accounting and the preaching 
of the noctrine of plural gods. Smith’s order for 
the destru(;tion of the Expositor press under the 
plea of martial law increased the excitement among 
non-Mormons to such an extent that on 22nd June 
the Prophet and a small number of folloAvers 
started to flee to the Rocky Mountains. Governor 
Ford noAv promised to protect Smith, and the 
latter surrendered himself to the authorities. 
Charged with treason in levying war against the 
State, Smith and his brother llyrum were shut 
up in Carthage gaol. Throng li the governor’s bad 
judgment in appointing os guard the Carthage 
Grays, who were the confessed enemies of the 
Smiths, and through evident collusion with a band 
of disguised assailants, the Prophet and his brother 
were assassinated on 27th June 1844. 

2 . The Schismatics and Brigham Young. — 
The rival claimants to the prophetic 8ucces.sor8hip 
were J. J. Strang, Smith’s oAvn son, and Brigham 
Young. Tlie ‘ Strangites ’ disappeared when their 
loader was killed in 18.56 because of his practice of 
polygamy. The ‘Young Josepliites,’ howeA'er, 
foumled in 1852 the Re-or^anizea Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, which still exists 
under the presidency of Joseph Smith, 3rd. It 
claims to ue the continuation of the original 
Church of Latter-Day Saints, and has been recog- 
nized as such by the courts. It maintains that 
the doctrines of plurality and community of wives 
are heresies. The headquarters of the Church is 
at Lamoni, Iowa. It has a publishing-house, and 
issues two weekly papers {Zion's Hope, for Sunday 
schools, and the Saints' Herald, a general religions 
Avcckly and the official organ), a monthly magazine 
{Antmtin Leaves) for young people, ami books and 
tracts. It maintains Graceland College and a 
home for the aged poor. There is another estab- 
lishment at Independence, Mo., Avith a printing- 
press, whence are issued Zimi's Ens^ign, a weekly 
pu]»er, books, and tracts. The Church has about 
•4.5,000 inemlMirs. 

Of the three claimants Brigham Young was the 
logical successor of the Prophet lie had joined 
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the Latter-Day Saintii in 1832, had been sent as 
missionary to tour Canada, had returned to Ohio 
with a band of adherents, and in 1834 went with 
the ‘Army of Zion* to Missouri as one of the 
‘ Captains of Tens.* Appointed one of the original 
quorum of Twelve, Young helped Smith to flee to 
Missouri in 1838. For these services Young was 
left President of the Twelve upon Smith*8 assassina- 
tion. 

3. The Mormon Herira. — Smith*8 brutal 
murder did not soften the liearts of the enemies of 
the Mormons. In 1845 they repealed the Nauvoo 
charter, and Yonn^ made plans to go far west. 
A small group of Saints was sent ahead to spy out 
good locations in California and Oregon. Through 
an accidental meeting with some trappers, the 
Great Salt Lake Valley was chosen as a final 
resting-place. Then began the remarkable flight 
of the Mormon tribe. Under Yoiing*a leadership 
their organization was most eftective. This was 
given in the form of a revelation : 

*The Word and Will of the Lord, given through President 
Brigham Young, at the Winter Quarters of the Gamp of Israel, 
Omaha Nation, West Bank of Missouri River, near Council 
Bluffs, January 14, 1847. 

The word and will of the Ijord concerning the Gamp of Israel 
in their journeyinjn to the West; let all the people of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Uay Saints, and those who 
Journey with them, bo organized into companies, with a 
covenant and promise to keep all the conimandmonts anti 
statutes of the Lonl our Qod ; let the companies be organized 
with captains of hundreds, captains of fifties, and captains of 
tens, with a president and his two counselors at their head, 
under the direction of the Twelve Apostles ; and this shall be 
our (X>venant, that we will walk in all the orfiinances of the 
Lord ; let each company provide themselves with all the teams, 
wagons, provisions, clothing, and other necessaries for the 
Journey that they can ; when the companies are organized, let 
them go to with their might, to prepare for those who are to 
tarry ; let each company with their captains and presidents 
decide how many can go next spring; then choose out a 
Bunicient number of abie-^dlcd aurjf expert men, to take teams, 
a<!edH, and farming utensils, t<o go as pioneers to prepare for 
putt ing in spring crops ; lot each company bear an equal pro- 
portion, according to the dividend of their property, in taking 
the poor, the widows, the fatherless, and the families of those 
who have gone into the anny, that the cries of the widow and 
the fatherless come not up into the ears of the liord against this 
people ; let each companv prepare houses ; and fields for raising 
grain, for those who are to remain behind this season, and this 
18 the will of the Lord concerning his people ; let every man use 
all his influence and property to remove inis people to the place 
where the Lord shall lo<»te a Stake of Zion.'^ 


The versatility of the American pioneer was dis- 
played in the establishment of way-stations, with 
various repair-shops and with a flour-mill huilt 
by Young himself Tlie largest company, which 
started from Elk Horn River on 4th July, included 
1553 persons, with 566 wa^jons. Ry 1848 all the 
Mormons liad (;rossed the pains, except a few left 
on the Missouri as forwarding agents for emigrants 
from the Eastern States and Europe. 

4. The settlement in Salt Lake.— Despite the 
poor crops and great sufferings of the first wdnter 
in Utah, glowing accounts of the new Zion wore 
sent abroad. The English immigration included 
men of varied professions and trades, for Young 
proposed to start cotton-mills and woollen- and 
glass-factories. Since there wore no manufactured 
goods ’to be obtained nearer than 1000 miles, the 
Mormon leader sought to create a self-sustaining 
State, but the accounts of 1852 showed a deficit, 
in spite of an attempt to retrench expenses by 
giving loss help to immigrants coming across the 
Great Plains. Rut the economic salvation of the 
Mormon State arose less from tho flnanfual alnlity 
of the lea<iers than from the money spent in Utah 
by the l^)rty-Niner.H hastening te tlio California 
gold-fields, and from the building of tho I'aeific 
Kailroa<l. Young’s dietatorsliip over tlio new 
State of Deseret was bused on both personal and 
religious grounds. His jsiople krmw him as ‘ hard- 
working’ Rrigham Young; they also believed that 
1 Doctritu and Covenants^ sect. 130. 


his word was the word of God. His power Iwiug 
further increased by the issue of paper money and 
the tithing system, there now arose a veritable 
despotism with such means of espionage the 
School of the Prophets and Church Confessors (to 
visit the families of the Saints). 

By 1856 great discontent arose, but the dis- 
aflected were weeded out in the so-called ‘ Refor- 
mation.* Young now instigated tlie murder of 
William R. Parrish, who attempted to apostatize, 
organized 400 ‘ Wolf Hunters* to prevent such rare 
escapes out of tho valley as that of Frederick Tioba 
and his wife, and instituted blood atonement, as 
exemplified in the throat - cutting of Rosnios 
Anderson, who wished to marry his step-daughter, 
contrary to tho wishes of the ward hishoj). 

Such were tlie means used for keeping Zion pure 
within. From without the irruption of the 
Gentiles was prevented by such cases of frightful- 
ness as tho murder of tho Akin party in 1867 by 
‘Brigham’s Destroying Angel,’ Bill Ihcknian, and 
tho Mountain Meadows massacre of a i>arty of 
Gentiles from Arkansas and Missouri who were 
passing through Utah on their way to S. Cali- 
fornia. For this the Mormon Bishop Lee was 
executed by tho Federal Government twenty 
years later.* 

5. Relations to the Federal Government. - The 

Mormons who sought to found a State within a 
State were long neglected by the authorities at 
Washington. This was duo in large measure to 
the approach of tho Civil War and the ignorance 
of oflicialdom as to the practices and jirinciples of 
the Latter-Day Saints. Thus, when Young flouted 
a federal judge and threatened vengeance for in- 
fringement upon his personal rights because of 
the appointment of another governor. President 
Buchanan declared that tliere was no longer any 
government in Utah but Brigham Young. More- 
over, General Scott’s expedition to punisli tho 
leaders charged with adultery was rendered in- 
effective by President Buchanan’s jiardon, while 
President Lincoln had his hands so tied by the 
war between North and South that he was unable 
to back up Colonel Connor’s plans to keep Young 
in subjection. It took another generation before 
the heads of tho Church unwillingly exchanged 
polygamy for statehood. 

6. Anti-polygamy legislation. — Federal legisla- 
tion against plural marriage began with the 
Morrill hill of 1860, which was ineffective, as the 
severest penalty was that for bigamy. The Ciillom 
bill of 1869 was opposed by the Mormon deh^gate 
to Congress, who claimed that the United States 
constitution guaranteed essential principles of re- 
ligious faith, and tiiat pluralism was one of these 
principles, so far as the Saints w'ero concerned. 
The root of tho matter was not reached until 1879, 
when President Hayes declared that polygamy 
could be BUpproHHctl only by taking away the 
jmlitical power of tho scMjt. This eventuated in 
the Edmunds bill of 1882, which disfranchised 
]>olygamiHtH and forbade their holding federal 
ofiices. Within two years 1200 persons were 
deprived of their right to vote, and within eight 
years 468 persons were convicted of polygamy or 
unlawful cfihabitation. In 1890 the courts declared 
the ecclesiasljcal property contiscated because the 
Mormuii Church was an organized rebellion. Here- 
upon Young’s successor, President VVilford Wood- 
ruff, advised his follow<?rH tio ‘refrain from (!on- 
tracting any niarriagtj foiliiddcn by the law of ( lie 
land.’ 

In 1893 the fiideral autliorilics dmtlarcd an 
ainriesty for all offenders who couM prove Mial. 
they had not broken the law since 1890. TJie uii- 

I Cf. Mwmtinixm l/niwiUd; nr Ihr lAJr. and CtmJrmonH nf 
John IK Jjfr, Kt. I.4)uis, 
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Heating of CongrosHinan Itoberts, six years later, 
led to the ollit ial declaration from the Latter-pay 
Saints tliat they ‘ form not a rival power as against 
the Union, hut an apostolic ministry to it, and 
their political gospel is State rights and self- 
govorninent.’ Sinc(» obtaining statehood in 1896, 
the Mormons have boon more circuniepect in their 
eondnc^t, the State constitution of Utah expressly 
forbidding polygamy. Anti-Mormons, however, 
still claim that it is oven yet practised in the 
remote rural districts, and that plural wives, old 
and new, are eland estinelv supported by the 
wealthy Chiircb leaders. Charges have also been 
recently inmlc that the nractices of the parents 
have Iw en imitated by Uie ytmnger generation.* 
The defence of the doctrine of plural marriage, in 
theory at least, is still attempted. 

‘The truth of the luatter,’ Bays one of the moat recent 
a|)oloKiHta, * Ik that the Mormon eatimato of thia inatitution makea 
it an actual itieana of an eminent fnatrument for tho 

aalvatinn of aoula. Jubt au they hold moat atrenuoualy to thu 
doctrine of Halvation of the dead by means of proxy baptism, 
juat NO, with the belief in pre-exiatcnce, as already explained, 
thvjy coTjsider it an ai^t of eminent piety to provide for the birth 
of a human soul under the fullneHS of Gospel iiifluenoea. That 
tlic birth of as many souls as posaible under such conditions 
will Inisteii the re(lem))tion of humanity, and of thu world, is an 
evident corollary to the hi^h Importance attached to life on 
earth in the t(‘iL( liiiiKS of the Mormon system. In thia aspect 
of the matter, it ia easy to see how that parenthood could ho 
mtide to aBHume tho aspect of a hi|(h virtue, involving that a 
person who had liroii^ht many souls into life was entitled to 
lionor, as an instrument in God’s hands in the grand work of 
populating the world with a race, whoso leading attribute is the 
possession of the Givine Spirit. Because, however, the chlld- 
iicaring rapa(*ity of the average woman is limited, it is evident 
that tho only available moans by which a worthy man could 
multit>ly his olTapring would be by taking to himself a plurality 
of wiveH."-! 
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Hamlbook of Reference to the Hist., Chronology, Religion and 
Country of the Latter-Day Saints. Salt Lake City, 1884; B. H. 
Roberts, Defence of the Faith and the Saints, do. 1907; 
Joseph Smith, Jr., A Rook of Comirtandments for the Govern- 
tnsntof the Church of Christ, Zion, Jackson County, Missouri, 
1838 (excowlingly rare) ; Salt Lake City Tribune, reprint, 1884 ; 
Rook of Monnon, Palmyra, New York, I&IO, 2nd ed. (equally 
rare), Klrtland, Ohio, 1835 ; The Pearl cf Great Price (selections 
from the wrilings of Smith), Liverpool, 1861, and Salt Lake City, 
1891; Lucy Smith, Biographical Sketches of J oseph Smith and 
his Pronenitors for many Generations, Liverpool, 1858, and 
Plano, Illinois, 1K80 (by tho mother of the prophet, suppressed 
^ Brigham Young); Joseph Smith (Srd) and Hemao C. 
Smith, A Hist, of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, Lamoni, lown, 1901 (from the standyxilnt of tho Re- 
organized Church) ; Charles Thompson, Evidences in Proof 
of the * Rook of Mormon,' Batavia, Now York, 1841 (suppressed 
by Brigham Young); E, W. TuUidge, Hist, of Salt Laxe City, 
Bait I^ko City, 1886 (the work of a reformer, hut censored by 
tho Church) ; R. C. Webb, The Real Mormonism, New York, 
1016 (the ablt!Ht modern ainJogotlo) ; David Whitmer, An 
Address to AU Relievers in Christ, Richmond, Missouri, 1887 
(written by a primit ive non-polygamous Monnon), 

ill. AKThMoRMoy WORKS. -B. G. Ferris, Utah and the 
Mormons. New York, 1854 ; J. W. Gunnison, The Morvfums, 
Philadelphia, (cl<?Meriptiwii of early life iii Utah by an army 
olliccr); E. D. Howe, Mi>nu<misin Unveiled, I’aiiu-Hvllle, Ohio, 
1834 (the earliest first-hand information against Smith; very 
rare); John Hyde, Jr., Mioinonimn : its Leaders anti Designs, 
Nt?w York, 18;t7 (tho eonfi-ssiofiH of an apoHtato) ; T. B. H. 
Stenhousi*. The Roeky Mttunfnin Saints, Lotulon, 1870 (a vivid 
portrayal by an able ex-Mornmii): Pomeroy Tucker, 0» /«;*«, 
Rise and Progress of Monnonih-m, New York, 1867 (the 
of a fellow-townHiiittii of iSmith). 

1 Of. W. M. Oallichan, Woman under Polygamy, New York, 
1916, Prt'facje. 

Koliert C. Wobb, The Real Mortnonism, p. 240. 


Iv. Chit WAT. works.— VI. A. Linn, The Story of the 
Mormons, New York, 1902 (the most complete and exliaustive 
history of Mormonism); I. Woodbridge Riley, The Founder 
of Mormonism: a Psychological Study of Jos^h Smith, Jr., 
New York, 1902, London, 1903 (with bibliography); Utah 
CommissUyn, (Government Reports under the Edmunds Law, 
WttHhingti’in) ; Eduard Meyer, Ursprung und Gesoh, der 
Mormonen, mil Exkursen uber die Ai\fdnge dee Isldms und 
des Christentums, Halle, 1912. 

1. WOODBRIDGK RiLKY. 

ST. THOMAS’S MOUNT. - St. Thoraas’H 
Mount, a town in tlie Chingleput District of 
Madras, lat. 13® N., long. 80® 12' E., is known to 
the natives as Parangimalai, ‘hill of the Franks.* 
Tlie connexion of St. Tlioiuas with this place has 
been much disputed. (L M. Rae writes : 

‘The view which seems on tho whole most oonsisbent with all 
the facts of the cose is, that the local or South Indian tradition 
concerning St. Thomas is an example of that curious pheno- 
menon commonly described under the name of the mij^ration 
of traditions. Not St. Thomas, but only the tradition, migrated 
to Southern India. ... We shall find proof that St. Thomas is 
deN('rll)ed as giving his services to the cause of Gospel nrnjiaga- 
lion in a locality far removed from Southern India, and that he 
lived and laboured, died and was buried, in that remote local- 
ity [Caramene, or (Jaramanu, the modern Kerm&n in E. Persia ; 
but, if not at (Jalama, the town mentioned by Nearchus, on the 
seaboard of Oetlrosia], so that nob onlv is no opportunity loft 
for a visit to Houthern India, but the probability of it is 
excluded.’ 1 

Oil the summit of the hill stands the curious old 
PortugiiftHe Church of the Expectation of the 
Blessed Virgin. At this ))lace, in A.D. 1547, while 
the foundations of a chapel or hermitage wore 
being dug, tliere was found a slab of dark granite, 
one face of which was decorated with a cross in 
bas-relief of the Greek type, with floriated orna- 
ment at all the ends. At the top of tlio upright 
shaft is figured a bird like a dove, with its wings 
expanded, supposed to represent the Holy Spirit. 
On the slab is an inscription which was interpreted 
by an unscrupulous Braliman to set forth the story 
or tho Incarnation and of the spread of Christian- 
ity through the world by the agency of tho twelve 
apostles — how one of the apostles came to Mailnpur 
(Tamil MayiJlapur, ‘peacock city’), a place about 
three miles S.S.W. of tho city of Madras, with a 
pilgrim’s staff in his hands, and how St. Thomas 
died by the hands of a Brahman, and his blood 
formed a cross.* A similar cross found at Cottayani 
in N. Travancore is attributed by A. C. Burnell* to 
the 7th or 8th cent. A.D,, and the inscrijition may 
he interpreted to mean : ‘In punishment by tho 
cross (was) the suffering of this one ; He who is the 
true Christ, and God above, and Guide ever pure.’ 

According to Rae, the Gollayam inscription ‘sets forth a 
view of thu person of UhriHi oharactoristio of Indian Nesborian- 
ism ; for in no other theological literature, so far as I am aware, 
will thu notion l>e found which this inscripiion suuins iniundud 
bo convey. Tho first or shorter part Hpuaka of the suffering 
Saviour, “who,” continues the second part, “is the true 
Messiah, and Qod above and Holy Qhost.” Nothing oan be 
inferred from the onJer in which the persons of tho Trinity are 
hero named, being the same os in the Apostolic benediction ; 
but tlie second danse of the inscription seems intended to give 
expression to a do^^trinol belief entertained in olden time among 
the Syrian Ohristians in Soiithorii India, and often quoted from 
those books of theirs which were condemned as heretical by 
the Synod of Diamper (1699 a.d.). Tlie doctrine was to tho 
effect that In the Christ eoc^h of tho persons of the Trinity was 
incarnate. . . . Tho doctrine is peculiar— the Godhead, not tho 
I/Ogos only, being incarnate. It seems Intelligible on Nestorlan 
premises, but its genesis historically is probably impossible to 
troce.’* 

Rae goes on to show that the symbol of the pea- 
tjoek, said to be connected with St. Thomas, is 
probably of S. Indian origin. 

Liter ATURX.—C. D. Macleane, Manual of the Admuiistra- 
tim of the Madras Presidency, iii. [18931 778; G. M. Rao, 77i« 
Syrian Chureh in India, Efliiiburgh, 1893, p. ‘39 IT. ; S. Matecr, 
The Jjund of Charity, Ij<mdiui, 1871, p. 230 ff. ; Census of India, 
listj, vol. XV. Madras, pt. 1. p. 431. ; IGI xxi. 3.s7ff. 

NV. (/flOOKE. 

J The. Syrian Chureh in India, p. 24 f. 

- H. Yule, Book of Marco Polo, London, 1871, ii. '293 f. ; Rae, 
pp. 19, 119 f. 

3 JA iii. 11874] mn. 

4 'The Syrian Chureh in India, p. 29. 
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Saivism.-^ ■In orthodox Hinduism the religiouH ^ 
instructor {auru) bestows consecration {diksa) on 
his disciple by informing him of the name of the 
deity to m worshipped* The name of the deity is 
given to the disciple in the root-formula {mUla- 
vuifitra), 

‘If the mula-mantra contains the name of Vftsudfva or 
Nar&ya^a, he is a Vai^qava, if it contains the name of Siva he 
is a Saiva, if the name of the inula-mantra is Dinvii, Kali, Tara, 
or Tripura-Sumlori he is a Sakta. The initiated liimlu may bo 
personally free from sectarian narrowness, still he must be 
clutwcd as a sectary.' l 

In ^liva temples and in ^aiva households^ the 
deity Siva is honoured and worshipped as Siva- 
Ruefra, ‘the auspicious Rudra.’ In early Vedic 
times the deity Rudra w'as a personification, in 
vague and uncertain anthropomorpliic form, of the 
dostniciive powers of nature, of the storms, of the 
lightning an<l forest-fires.^ In Rigveda^ i. cxiv. 8, 
Rudra was invoked so that he might become 
auspicious and benign : 

* Do not out of tiiy an(;ur injure our children and descen- 
dants, onr people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings.' 

In the &ata-Uudrlya the deity Rudra is invoked 
by the one hundred names by wbicl\ ho is still 
invoked by all devout worshippers of Siva- Rudra. 
Ho is invoked^ as a haunter of the mountains 
{girUa)t and os lying on a mountain. He is bluo- 
nccked and of red countenance like a thunder- 
cloud edged with the red gleam of the lightning. 
He has braided hair {kndnrpin) and w’ears a hiue 
{krttin vasilnnh). He is invoked os lord of the 
forest and of burj^lars, the cheat and the swindler, 
;is the dweller with Yama, the god of the dead, 
yet as a physician bearing healing herbs. He is 
the bearer of a drum, the w'earcr of the triple 
thread, the lord of cattle {pahinainpati)^ dread 
and <lest motive like a fierce wild beast. He is 
prayed to so that ho may become auspicious, and 
bo i^ahkara, or benelicijnt, bo Sarnbhii, or benign, 
and lie is lauded as Siva, or aiisjiicious.^ The 
name Siva becomes the distinctive term for Rudra 
in the later Vdjnsaiicyi Snrhhita and in the Athar- 
vaveda and Aitareya and SafnkhyGyana Brdh- 
manias. For all ^aivaa the deity Siva-Rudra is 
the one great god, the Mahadeva and Mahesvara 
and the ruler, Isana. In the non-sectarian SvHa.i- 
vatara Upani§ad the deity Rudra Siva is declared 
to be known through love and faith {bhdva)^ so that 
it has been said : 

This Upanifad ' stands at tho door of the Bhaktf school and 
imura its loving adoration on Rinlra-Slva Instead of on Vftsudeva- 
Krt<bA as the Bhaffavad Gita did In later times when Bhakli 
doctrine was in full swing.’® 

The Upani^ad lauds Rudrn-l^iva as a deity to be 
worshipped by all Aryans who were acquainted 
with Vedic ritual and Vedic traditions. It is per- 
meated with Vedantic and Sankhya teachings and 
inculcates a mystic knowledge of the divine through 
meditation and Yogio practices. The Sata- 
Jiudriya rendered homage to many liudras as 
ana-putiSf or leaders or lords of tribes and hosts, 
t paid homage to the worshippers of the Rudros, 
to the non- Vedic potters, carpenters, smiths, cart- 
makers, and to the Niyadas, or forest tril>es. It 
paid homage to IJiulra os Rhava, the eternal and 
the creator, as Sarva, the destroyer or arrow- 
wielder. In tho Snittvatha Jhahmana^ Agni is 
declared to be tho •^e/itle name of Hinira whom the 
Ea.Htei‘n people call Sarva ami t he Ikiliikas lihava 

1 Ramaprasatt (’handa, Indo At'jjan /in.vs, llajshahi, 101ft, 
p. 144. 

Cf. art. l:i{AllMAM.',M. 

'i A. B, Kcifli, TaHtliUjiU SmitfuNi fllarvard Oru-nUil N<r. 
wiii. xix.l Ctmibriilgr, Mils'!., i:M t, pt. li. p. • 

4 fjf. Milir, Ornj. SauKkril '/'I'ris'J, iv. :CiS. 

® It. O. Bhaiidarkar, WaisQaiu'am, Soii'imn anil ininnr 
SffKtnnh ( ■ WI A P iii, vi.), Si-rus.sliurir, PM.'l; ••f., how- 
ever, art. Biiakti-Mahoa and G. A. Giieraon, JJiAS, l{k>7, p. 

m. 

• 1. viL 8. 8. 


and l*a6un&in-pati, lord of cattle. All those 
names, except Agni, are said to be nngonlle.' In 
tho Athannveda '^ Rudra is besought to free his 
worsluppers from unlucky omens ; 

‘May Mhrieking female demons with dishevelled luiir go far 
from us.' 

In the Athariuircda also the gotls arc said to 
have made Mahadeva the deliverer from the upper 
region, Rudra from the lower, Ugra from tho 
southern, Rhava from the eastern, and L^ana from 
all inj;ermediate regions. It also describes Rhava 
and Sarva as hhuht-patis^ ‘ lords of hhntas (evil 
spirits) ’ ; and tho inclusion of such deities of/>ut- 
lyi^K f^lk of feverish tracts under the name of Siva- 
Rudra or Agni is indicateil by invoking Rudra in 
the words : 

‘Reverence be to him whose consumption, whose cough, 
whoso bolt assails some one like tho nuighing of a stallion.’® 

In the BhAgamta Purdna,^ which follows tho 
epic tradition,^ the 8U>ry is told of how Dakija j^avo 
his daughter Uma in marriage to 6iva, how Siva 
neglected to bow down in respect before the Vedic 
rites, and how he was thereupon cursed by Dak^a. 
Siva is described in the story as nn iniiuiro and 
proud dcmolisher of rites, as roaming about in 
cemeteries nttendeil by hosts of ghosts and spirits, 
as like a madman, naked, with dislievelled liair, 
as laughing and weeping, as smeared with ashes 
from funeral pyres, as wearing p, garland of dead 
men’s skulls, pretending to be Siva (‘auspicious’) 
but being in reality Asiva (‘,in auspicious’), as 
insane and the lord of bkiitus. Siva was cursed by 
Dak^ as being the lowest of tho gods, as Rhava, 
as unw'orthy of receiving any lioniago or otl’ering 
along with the Vedic ileities Indra and Viijnu. 
The rurfinic account illustrates tho mode of transi- 
tion from a period of religion based on Vedic tradi- 
tions and Rrahinanic sujnemacy to a period when 
it became necessary to rc<‘ognize the worship of tho 
demoniacal gods and deified heroes by the out- 
lying non-Aryan Ni^mlas and Hravidians, who 
wore not allow'od to study the Vedas or to per- 
form tho Vedic rites. The local shrines, with tficir 
associated worship of deified heroes and their 
appeasing of ghosts and evil-working spirits of tho 
dead by human and blood sacrifices and magic 
spells, were scattered throughout tlie villages of 
India, where tho aboriginal primitive ritual was 
ministered by local sorccrer.s and priests. As these 
local shrines became more renowned, they grcAV in 
wealth and importance, and bceamo endowed by 
local chieftains ami landowners. The slirines 
became temples wherein the aboriginal deities 
W’ere raised to new hopour and rank as manifesta- 
tions or servants of Siva and Vismi, or of their 
&aktis (female consorts). From the beginning of 
the 5th cent, of our era, when Rrahnianism was 
passing into Hinduism,® all the gods and deified 
lieroes of India were given J’urnnic legends until 
‘myriads of gods eonnected one way or another 
with tlio Vedi(; and Kjdc deities appear and vanish 
in tho kideidoscopic panorama of the Hindu 
jmiitheon.’'^ 

Under Rrahmanip guidance the deities of the 
villagers become Siva (‘ anspic-ioms’), and their 
goddesses become identified with Kaji or Rhavani, 
liie wife, or fe.male energy, of Siva. Umlcr 
Rrahinanic guidance hnnuin sacrirn cs are gradu- 
nlly abandoned, ami in most soiitlierii toriiple.H 
blood sacriliees are dis]ila,eo<l by olVningsof inn'iise 
and Ihiwers. 'J’he ril<*s once lay in tlu^ hands of 
the .aboriginal village jiri(\st.s. 

* |{iit till' l.ran^iti'ia f <» (nok wImiiIIhi "' ii 

la.ilunaiiii' air^|iii'<‘H. As m .ill ilin(,ii< fn .in<l 

l A{inir iti ('I'd inntnin. * 'i. li. 11. 

3 Athnnan’ila, xi. ii. 22. * iv. h. 7. 

® Vt. Muir®, iv. 378 IT. « < 'f. .‘» t. IIi.nuuwm. 

^ Noto rucelved from M. Srliiivona Abuugar. 
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fiecta of India, iho really imporUnt point was not the chai^ter 
of the (fod, the doctrine, or the ceremony, but the admission 
that the right to worship, teach and officiate resided in the 
Br&hmans.* ^ 

In some well-known temples in S. India the 
ancient blood rites and drunken orgies are per- 
mitted to be revived yearly as a compromise with 
the aboriginal worshippers, whose primitive shrines 
were annexed by llniliiiian priests acting nnder 
the protection of local chieftains, who in return 
for their patronaije and countenance obtained 
rank as K^atriyas with spurious pedi^ees. Dubois * 
mentions cases where out-caste panahs still act as 
priests in Hindu temples, and others in which the 
village out-castes have the prior right to enter the 
sanctuary of the temple and make offerings to 
the gods, and the Brfthmans do not begin till they 
have ended. The Sthala Mahdtmya (local record) 
of the now ruined teinnle at Sri oailam (the Holy 
Mount) describes its aodication to Mallik&rjuna, 
and how in the 4th cent. B.C. the daughter of the 
Maurya Chandra Gupta was so full of lOve for the 
deity that she presented jasmine flowers {mallika) 
daily at the shrine. 

It iH alHC rooorded that the Buddhist N&g&rjuna * summoned 
JthlkHhus or devotees to reside in it and stored It with all the 
Buddhist canonical books and their commentaries.* > 

Brahmanism gaineii the temple on the decav of 
Buddhism and dedicated it to the worship of Siva 
and his iakti^ M&dhuvi or Brahma-ram bh&. It is, 
however, the only temple in the south where all 
castes and creeds, both men and women, can join 
in the worship. In the 14th cent, there were evi- 
dently human sacrifices, for an inscription of that 
period records : 

* Hoiits of KoAgu heroes highly excited under religious 
fervour cut o(T their heads and tongues as offerings and obtained 
a hriliiarit body of blessed limbs. The next inouient they shine 
with three eyes, five faces and flve tongues and become the 
eight embodied Siva,'* 

The annual festival now held to the god and 
goddess lasts from February to the end of May, at 
which period the Brilhman head of the Puslipagiri 
Matha nt Cudapah olliciates. At other times a 
Saiva mendicant attends to the temple and deity, 
while the jungle Chenchus do service. Here the 
transition is clear from tlie worship of a primitive 
forest deity by human sacrifices to the settling of 
Buddhists, wlio in turn wore ousted by Brahmans, 
who brought the aj^rigiiial deity into Hinduism 
under the form of Siva. At the Saiva temple at 
Tiruvottiyur inscriptions of the 13th cent, record 
that a ritual was then in vogue in the temple 
which included animal sacrifices and their sur- 
rounding saturnalia of horrors, and at the present 
day animal sacrifices are made yearly to the 
goddess and intoxicating drink is ofiered to her. 

‘ Oi^iastio rites are observed and the terrible and all ewallow- 
itjg spirit Is believt'fl to be appeased.'® 

At Tinivottivur, as at the temple at Melkote in 
Mysore, the afxiiiginal object or worship was an 
ant-hill, abode of the cobra or 7ia(/a-snaKe. The 

f irevailing uniniism of the village folk of S. India 
las always incited tlieui to worship objects which 
they imagine to he the abode of some personal 
agency or power. 

it Is reporU^d that in 1904 two little boys watching cattle in 
the fields of a village near Kllore imagined that they heard a 
noise of tniniputM resounding from an ant-hill. The news 
spread, and tlio place In'caiue a place of pilgrimage. ‘Every 
Sunday as many as b(KHj peo))1e, men and women, assembled 
before the ant-hill, and might be seen prostrate on their fac.es, 
rapt in adoration.*® 


1 Charles Eliot, Jit AS, 1910, p. lir.S. 

8 Of. Hindu Manutrs nud ros/oiH*", Eng. tr., Cxfonl, 190(1, 
p. f>83. 

8 See JKpig. Itfport, MiulniK, loifi, p. oi. 

Of. if, Kn.-diiia .Snslri, S. Indtun Imaijm oj utu 

(imUUHWH, Madras, 1910, p. ICd iintf. 

® KpitJ, Iti'jHui, Madras, p. 07. 

® 11. Whitehead. Thi‘ Villayt- UiniH of South India, liondon 
aod Calcutta, 1910, p. U). 


With few exceptions all the village deities of S. 
India are goddesses, wandering spirits of the dead, 
goddesses of famine, plague, and pestilence, all of 
whom are appeased by sacrifices and offerings of 
sheep, goats, fowls, bufi'aloes, and pigs. 

Tho explanation of the fact that tiiese evil spirits are goddesses 
is * in all probability simply that the feminine characteristics of 
the Dravidians are such as to make their ghosts more feared 
than those of men.* i 

These local goddesses are often considered to be 
wives of Siva. 

‘ A favourite method of attaching a I^avidian goddess to the 
Hindu pantheon is by a marriage with Siva or some one of his 
incarnations.’ 8 

The fact that Saktism, or the worship of cosmic 
power personified as a female, has not developed 
into a special cult in Tauiil-land, as it did in Ben- 
gal, has been held to militate against the theory 
that the worship of tribal goddesses was based on 
a matriarchal state of society.’ 

Instances are numerous where the deities wor- 
shipped are merely images representing local saints 
or recent heroes. 

Many Saiva temples of S. India are now being renovated by 
N&ttukottai Octtis, and it has been re(*.orde<l that tlicy * have 
often found human bones and ashes at some depth below the 
floor on which the sacred image stands, thus indicating that the 
original shrine was erectetl over tho relics of some saint or 
important person.' * One re(X>rd, of the 0th cent, a.d., at Sola- 

f airam, N. Arcot, Mtaios that the Ganga King BM&ditya caused 
o l>e built a temple to Hvara Siva on the spot where liis father 
had l)een buried. Another inscriptioD records that a shrine was 
built over or near the burial-ground of the Cbola King Aditya i. 
An inscription found in tho Cholesvara temple at Melpadi 
states that, at the end of tho 10th cent, a.d., R&jar&Ja i. ' had 
been pleased to build the temple of Arin ji4vara as a burial place 
for the lord who died at Arrur.'® It has been suggested that 
'the cell-like proportions of the shrine chamber of a typical 
South Indian temple may be traced to the Dravidian cell tomb 
or Dolmen.’® 

Instances are known where dolmens have 
actually been transformed into Siva shrines by 
placing in them the typical syrnlx)! of the 
deity.’ 

In S. India the typical Hindu temples were en- 
dowed and enlarged from the lOth to the 12th 
centuries, under the Chola kings, and in Bengal 
from the 9th to the 12th centuries, under, the 
Bala dynasties. The origin of tho worship of Siva, 
as symbolized in the chief temples of the early 
Pallava, Pilndya, and Cliola dynasties by the 
lihffa, has been explained as follows : 

The UAga ' resembled the tomb stone, or Virakals W'hich used 
to be set on the graves ot Dravidian warriors and sometimes 
worshipped. Some of tho ^Iva temples are even believed to bo 
tlie graves of Siddhas, or Saints.' ® 

Purftnic Hinduism, which arose during the period 
of the revival of Hindu rule and tradition under 
the Guptas of Kanauj, from the 4th and 6tli 
centuries, absorbed the prevailing MahayAna Bud- 
dhist idol-worship. The Buddhist worship of the 
burial-mound, or votive StUpa, has also been held 
to have been absorbed into Hinduism in the fonn 
of the worship of the lihga by Saivos.* 

Siva is not only worshipped under the form of 
ArdhanarlAa,’® but is symlxilizod everywhere by 
tho bull Nandi and by tho phallic male and female 
emblems, the lihga and the yoni. The two earliest 
known representations of the lihga are said to 
date from about tho Ist cent. B.O. ; one from 
Bhito is now in the Lucknow Museum, tho other 


1 W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Godg in MatUm JJinduinn, 
New York, 1016, p. 140. 

8 Ih. p. 84. ® *See Charala, p. 160 f. 

* Annual Report, Arch, De.p. S. Circle, Madras, 1016-16, 
p. 29. 

S. Indian InscriptionH, ed. and ir. E. llultzsch, Madras, 
11MH1 03, vol. Hi. pt. i. p. 20 f. 

“ Annual licptirt. Arch. JJep. S. Circle, 1916-16, p. 35. 

’ Ih. p. 29. 

® I'lhaU* note from M. Brinivasa Aiyangar, daled .Tnly 1916. 

® (.!f. E. H. llavoll, The. Ideals of Indian Art, Louden, 1911, 
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was recently discovered* at Gudimallam in N. 
Arcot. 

Although th «7 are realistically phallic, it is olaliiiecl that 
‘ there is nothing to be ashamed of ; the two great Generative 
Principles of the Universe, Biva and Sakti, or Pnru^a and 
Prakrti, the father and mother of all creations, the energy and 
matter of the physical scientist, are symbolized briefly in the 
form of the liAga and yAni. For the past two thousand years at 
least, the Hindus, nudes and females, nave been offering worship 
to this symbol of the Great Architect of the Universe, without 
in the least adverting to or feeling conscious of the so-called 
obscenity of this pure symliol of the fatherhood and mother- 
hood of the supreme deity ; to thorn it is a sjunbol and nothing 
more.’^ 

The stronghold of those worshippers of Siva who 
venerate the deity in the form of the lihga and 
who are known as Lihgayats is in S. Bombay, 
Bclgaum, Bijapur, and Dhftnvar, while of the 
3,(X)0,000 Lihgayats classed as such in the Indian 
Census Report of 1911 only a little over one-tenth 
are to be found in ^tlie Madras Presidency. The 
stronghold of the 8aktas, or worshippers of the 
Sakti aspect of Siva, is in Bengal, where the 
majority of Brahmans, Kayasthaa, and Vaiciyas 
are Sawtas, wlio are also spread throughout N. 
Biiiar, Gujarat, and in the MarathA countries.^ 
The worship of the ^akti^ or female energy, of Siva 
is inculcated in Tantrns chiefly devoted to the 

oddess known as Ananda-bhairavi, Tripura Sun- 

ari, anil fjalita, the worship known as the Chak- 
rapiija being centred chiefly in mystic circles, 
rejprescnting in some oases the material object wor- 
shipned through pictures, though in other cases 
tile living material object is worshipped. Siva is 
thus considered subsidiary to his mkti^ and the 
ideal is that motherhood is the chief element in 
(Teation. The Saktas base their dpetrines on the 
assumption that through Siva and Sakti there is a 
drop, Hindu, formed wliich develops into a female 
element Nflda (sound), containing in itself the 
names of all things to be croateiL With Bindu 
and Nfida are associated male and female elements 
so that the substance — kdmakala — is formed from 
which creation ensues. 

flamiliiuja, in the 12th cent., states* that Uioro 
were two extreme sects of worshippers of Siva, 
known as the KApAlikas and KAlAniukha.s, who 
held fanciful theories of reality, all of which are 
opposed to the Vedas. The Kapftlikas are those 
who hope to reach nir7)dna by meditation and 
who know the meaning of the six marks {mudras) 
— the necklace, the gold ornament, the earring, the 
head -jewel, the ashes, and the sacred thread. 
There seems to have been but slight ditlerence 
recognized between the KApalikas and KAlAmii- 
khas, whose chief temple was at Silsaila, the Holy 
Mount. RamAnuja describes the KalAmukhas as 
using a skull as a drinking-vessel, smearing thom- 
selvos with the ashes of a dead body, eating human 
flesh, holding a club, setting up a wine-jar as a site 
for offerings to the deity. Both MAdhava* and 
Anandagiri described sahkara as having contro- 
versies with the KApAlikas — at Ujjayini according 
to the commentators — where Siva, asBhairava, was 
worshiped with human sacrilices and wine liba- 
tions. Sankara, in the 8th cent., in his com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sdtras,^ states that the 
$aivas, or Mahesvaras, held that Pa^npati, or 
Siva, was * the Lord ’ and the * operative cause ’ of 
Hie creation of the world. They believed that 
Siva taught five categories, viz. kdrya (eflect), 
hlraiia (cause), y6ga (union), viddhi (ritual), du- 
khdnta (the end of pain and final deliverance, so 
that the bonds of the soul [pahi] might be severed). 
Madhava, in the latter half of the 14th cent., in 

^ Goplnatha Rao, EUmetUt of Hindu leonography, London, 
1M6, vol. i. pt. 1. p. 66. 

* lb. p. 60 ; of. also O. Jouveau-Dubreuil, ArcMnloffie du Sud 
(U VInde, Paris, 1914, H. 11. 

3 Chanda, p. 148. * Veddnta-sutraSt n. il. 86. 

® ^^Akara-dig-vijayat xv. 1-28. • ii. il. 37. 


\\i8Sarva-da.r.inna-snhgrahn^ described three l^aiva 
systeiiiM — the Nakuli.'^^a-PaAupatas,* tho Saiva 
system, and the Pratyabhijfia, or recognitive 
sysHmi. Tn his account of tlie Nakulisa-Pasupatas 
he stiitea that they teach tho live topics iiitMitioncd 
by Sankara as tlic tenets of the wor.shippers of 
Pasupati, viz. kdrya^ kCirana^ riddhi, Mxddu- 
khantUy as tiuiight in a work entitled the Vaiiehn- 
dhyCtyi or PatlrlulrUia-vidyd, The name Lakuliii 
means one who bears a club (lakula)^ and, accord- 
ing to the Puranic account,* Siva, by his Ydga 
powers, entered into a dead body at a cemetery 
and became incarnate asl.akuli at KalyavarOhana 
or KArAhaiia, in the Lata country at Baruda. Tho 
system as taught by Lakuli, probably the author 
of the Patlchddhydyi* in the 1st cent. A.D., was 
the main system from which later Saiva sy sterna 
arose. This main system, according to MAdhava, 
aimed at nnion or conjunction of the soul with 
Siva — a mystic union to be readied by pious niut- 
terings, meditation, and the cessation of all action, 
so that a state of mere feeling [samvid) is attained. 
By YSgic practices the ascetic {siddha) gains mir- 
aculous powers of assuming various shapes and 
forms and of receiving messages from the dead. 
The religious emotions are to be excited by song 
and dance, by laughter, by simulating tho acts and 
gestures of one in love, by speaking wildly, by 
wearing ashes and flowers from tho images in 
the temples, and by loud uttering of a sacred 
sound, humy like the sound vasaty an imitation 
of a sound ascribed to a bull. 'I'ho nature of tlie 
viddhiy or rules of conduct, of the KalAmukluuH, 
which appears to have been identical with that of 
the NakulI^a-paAupatas, may be judged from the 
following statement : 

* It appears quite probable that this viddhi of the poiupatae ia 
rc8t)oiitiiblo for the origin and exiitenoe of obecene Houiptures 
In Ilitulu temples.’* 

Madhava describes the Pratyabhijfia, or recogni- 
tive, system of teaching as follows ; 

•There being a Ood whotje omnijwtence la learned from 
accredited leirendarica, from aof!«*i>ted ruvelatlon, and from 
argumentation, there arises in relation to my presented per- 
sonal self the cognition that I am that very Ood— in virtue of 
the re<!ollectlon of the powers of that God.’ 6 

This system was expounded in Kashmir by 
Abhinava Gupta at the beginning of the 1 1th c mt. 
(A.D. 093-1015) in his coinniontaries — the Pratya- 
bhijUa-vimarsifii and Paramdrtha-stira — which he 
wrote on the Siva-drsti of the siddha Somanaiida, 
from whom he was fourth in succe-ssion. Tho 
&iva-dr§iiy which set forth the metaphysical doc- 
trines of KoMiimii* Saivisiii is now lost, but an 
epitome was composed by UtpAla, the pupil of 
Abhinava Gupta, in 190 aniof^nhh verses known as 
the Pratyahhiiiia siitras, Thu systeiij described by 
MAdhava under the name of the »Saiva system 
corresponds to the Saiva Siddliarita systeiii of 
Tamil-land and has been described as * a dualistic 
system fundamentally difloveiit from the monistic 
philosophy which coiistituto.H Kashmir Shaiva- 
ism.** The same authority further describes this 
^aiva system as ‘plain and unvarnished dual- 
ism or even pluralism.’^ The Kashmir and Tamil 
schools of Saivisrn, which arose out of tho extreme 
schools of the Nakiili^a-pa^upatas, were both faced 
by the difficulties inherent in teaching what they 
both describe a.s the highest mysticism — an absorj)- 
tion of the soul into a nniversal uncon.scions Soul of 
the universe, which often ends in nothing — and at 

1 Of. arc. Hinuttism. 

* Ydyuy xxi. 205-212; Liftga, xxiv. 124-1.38. 

Of. Bhandarkar, JHASlio xxil. [1910] 161 ff., and J. F. Fleet, 
JRASy 1907, p. 419 ff. 

4 Qopinatha Rao, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 23. 

9 Sarvii-Dar^ann-Sangraha, ir. E. B. Cowell ami A. K. 
Gough, Ixindoii, 1894, p. 181. 

* J. 0. Chatter ji, Kathmir Shaivaism, Srinagar, 19M, p. iSO, 
note 1. 

7 Of. Ij. I). Barnett, tr. of Paranulrthd-sdra, in JJtAS, 1010. 
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the same time the realization of a personal revealed 
God. The. revelation of Siva, according to Agamic 
teachings, was uttere<l from the divine voice of 
the five faces of the deity, representing his chit, 
Ciiianda, ichchhd, pldnct, and aspects (intelli- 
gence, bliss, will, knowled^AO, creation) called Isana, 
Tat-puruifa, Sadyojata, Aghora, and Vama. Hero 
the revelation rests on the dualism, but in Kash- 
mir in the 9th cent, the sage Vasngupta declared 
a new revelation, as expounded by his pupil Kal- 
la^a, in the Spunda-sutras, or kdrikaa, teaching 
the admita, or non-dualism, of the Kashmir 
system or Trika (the Pati-poAu-pasam). In this 
Ijjpanda school the soul gains knowledge through 
intense Y^^nc coutemplatirm, whereby the vision 
of l*arama-Siva (‘highest Siva’) os Supreme Soul 
of the universe is realized and the individual soul 
Is al)Sorbed in a mystic trance of peace nn<l quiot- 
isin. In tlie Pratyahhijfia school the soul by its 
own intuition, traiiieil under the instruction of a 
guru, recognizes it<sclf as Ciod and so rests in 
mystic bliss of oneness with (iod. The se;:tarian 
Upani^ads, which treat of the nature of Siva, in 
ipany instances teaeh this spiritual monism. The 
Saiva Kaiimlya Vpanisad says of Siva : 

‘lie \» Bruhnla, he ia Siva, he ia Indra, he la undecayinff, 
Hupn ino, aelf-respletident, he ia Tii|iQti, he ia breath, ho ia the 
Hpirit,. tlie aiipreme Lord, he ia all that haa heeit or thatahall be 
etonial.’ , 

The A (harvaSiras also teaches that Rudra is Siva 
‘who evolves, creates and sustains all worlds. 
The Nlla-Rudra Upani^ad .says of the soul : 

‘ 1 formed of earth (Prthlvi-maya)^^ beheld doacendlng from 
the aky, that hhio-neokoa Rudra.' 

Ill the Paucha-hrahma Upani§ad, 20, we read ; 

‘ In thie city of Brahman (body) there ia, O Save, a email 
lotMS'like honae. In the centre of it there ia a auntie ether. 
He is 8iva, Sad-chid-ilnanda. He should be sought after by 
those desirous for salvation.’ 

In order to explain the true nature of >4iva and 
his manifestations throughout the universe, Saivism 
es.say8 a metaphysical analysis of objective reality 
through its ‘ tnatnesscs,’ or tattvas. These 
transcend all pliysical notions of reality, but are 
believed cajiabie of being realized through the long 
trained thought of Eastern sagos. 

To realize them the means are said to be ‘ self-oultiire, 
mental, moral, spiritual and even phyaical, which constitutes 
wha iii called Yojfa, in the true atnae of the woni, which cnahlos 
a Syii it to shake off the very Ilniitalions that make of the real 
'jsxjioi-u-nccr such a limited entity and to rise to those regions of 
exp( ri«^ii('e which the bighest. Tattvas are. Those who train 
IhemHclvcH by this method of Yoga, and who are (‘ailed Yoglns, 
can and do realize the Tattvas by direct experience as clearly 
as, ind(>nd more clearly than, we perceive the physk*«l and aenae 
objects.’ I 

riic primary tattvas are 36 in number, and the 
highest tattva ie that of the spiritual ossencto, or 
* tlial.ness,’ of Siva, existing alone before the mani- 
festation of a universe. Siva manifests in the 
universe through his grace in order that the/vaiw, 
the flock of souls, may gain knowledge of their 
oneness with the Supreme Soul and so find rest 
from transmigrations through which they are 
doomed to pass by their ignorance and resulting 
actions. 'The manifestation of the universe is 
analyzed, through the tattvas, in Kashmir Saivism 
in the same way as it is in the Saiva school of S. 
India, ^ where the Parama Brahman, or Siva, mani- 
fests regions {hhuvanas) fur the souls, through a 
Aakti associated with a metaphysical conception of 
abstract matt-er termed pure mcLyd or suddha mdyd. 
This pure mdyd is also termed kt^ali, kundalinl, 
and sometimes vindu and even Snkti ; and its first 
manifestation is ndtnm or rdc— the subtle basis of 
the ‘ sound * or * word ’ which Recedes the be- 
ginning of all things. From the Siva-^akti tattva 
arises the Sadft Siva tattva, or the eternal aspect 
of Siva, also termed S&dakhya, in which the Mktis, 
or energies of jfldna (wisdom) and kriyd (action or 
creation), are in equilibrium. In tlie term Sadflkhya 
1 Ghatterji, p. 162. ^ Of. art. Dravidiams (South India). 


the first glimmer of a physical conception arises 
froin amid the vague metaphysical speculations of 
the Saiva systems noth of Kashmir and of 8. India. 
In the southern school * the w'orkings of Siva and 
Sakti are figuratively illustrated by the analogy of 
the reproductive organism of a lotus, where the 
statiicp.s of the lotus are compared to the lord, the 
Sada Siva, and the (listil to the Sakti-fa(^va, while 
above the iakti is seated the supreme Siva. The 
same system teaches* that the subtlest form of 
matter, the imperceptible mdyd, is the product of 
Biiidu, or Vindu, which means a seed, a drop, or a 
point. In Yoga teachings Bindu was the centre of 
a mystic wheel (chakra), of which there are sup- 
posed to be six in the Inidy os dynamic tattvic 
centres, the principal of which, the mulddftdra, or 
chief region, is described as like a red lotus of 
four petals situated in the lower part of the 
body near the spinal cord.* By concentrating the 
mind cm these cfiakras, or force cjentres, in the 
body, the W>gi, ever since Vedic times, has hoped 
to obtain ahsohite knowledge, and to discover the 
mysteries of creation, in the psycliie energy of the 
kundalini. In the Hatha Yoga, and the higher 
Yf)ga, the Raja YSga, tlio kundalini is described 
as the highest kakti. It is supposed to be coiled up 
like a serpent (kundali) nine inches from the 
middle of the Ixidy, and is covered by a membran- 
ous covering. In the YOga system the terms 
kuiali, kundalini, iakti, Uvan, bindu, or vindu, 
are thus used to signify the seat aiul source of 
creative energy in man and are then applied to 
mean the creative force, or kikti, of the creator.* 

In the Saiva systems of Ivasljmir and S. India 
the Sadakhya tattva or Sacla-Siva tatU)a is the 
beginning of the development of the manifest 
world from the energy of the Siva-Sakti tattva. 
The term Sadftkhya im})lie8 the beginning of the 
l>eing* (sat) of a real manifest world free from 
YOgio mysticism and nietajibysical speculations or 
dogmas. 

Althoupih the Sftd&khya tattva Ig a gtepping-stone towards a 
reality it is held to be ‘ jugt the beffinning; of ac.t.ivity — cd just 
tho first Htirrirnf of life— and therefore the thouifht or feplin{;r of 
the ideal Univergo at this staKe ig only a dim one, like a faint 
and indistinct picture of a lontf-forgottun scene which is he- 
Ifinning to reform itself in one’s memory and is still in tho back- 
grouua of oonsoiousness.’ ^ 

Hence creation is described as a process where? 
from the Sadft Siva tattva arises the Mahfisvara 
tattva, or principle of obscuring (tirobhava) true 
knowledce from the soul until it has eaten the 
fruits of its karma. Thence springs the pure 
tattva of wisdom, the svddhd vidya tattva, known 
as Rudra, the source of de.stniction and rogcnera- 
tioii, which mddhd vidua further develops as 
Brahm& tho creator and v ijjnu the preserver of the 
universe. 

From mddhd vidyd arise through impure mdyd 
the five tattvas of limited experiences— those of 
(1) kdlam, ‘time’; (2) niyati, 'order* or ‘neces- 
sity,’ through which karma acts on its fate or 
destiny ; thence (3) kcUd, * learning ’ or * oonti- 
nency,’ the tattva of tho faculty which enables man 
to experience perceptions ; then (4) vidyd, ‘ know- 
ledge,’ for the intellectual power of the soul ; from 
vidyd arises (5) rdgam, ‘ desire,* and thence 
or limited individual spirit or man, with a nve-fold 
clothing or body, the paflcha-kanchuka of kdlam, 

1 Siiva-iMna-Sidimvar, ix. 9. 3 /6. i. 12 , 

# Of. A. Avalon, TaiUra of the Great Liberation, London, 
191.3, p. Ivii, also Gospel of Sri Rama KriMhna, Madras, 1012, 
p. 85, note: 'The Muladhara ia the first lotua with four 
petals in which the Yogi meditates upon Siva and Sakti(God 
personal and impersonal) as manifest in their glory. It is the 
root of the Suehumna in the roinal cord.’ 

* Of. BwAtmarAm Swami, Uatha Ybga pradipika, Bombay, 
1808. p. 44 . 

4 Of. Sdd&khvdytlm-bhavam yatas prabhriti Sad itiprakhyd, 
quoted in Ohatterji, p. 07. (The derivation from 8&-d&k8hya by 
Western authorities is clearly erroneoos.) 

B Ohatterji, p. 07. 
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niyatit kald^ rdqamt and indyd. From the tattva 
kald arises prnkftit undeveloped matter, with the 
three gunm of sattvat rajas ^ tanuM^ ‘goodness/ 
‘passion/ ‘darkness/ in equilibriiini. Theneo 
ensue tnttvas of tlie huddhi^ ‘ intellect/ of nianus^ 
‘ mind/ of ahnmhiram^ * individuality/ of cMitn^ 
‘ will/ with the tattvas of the five organs of sense, 
of the five organs of action, and five subtle elements 
of sound, touch, form, taste, smell, and of ether, 
ttir, fire, water, and earth. 

The Kashmir whool of thoujrht is based on tho belief tlmt 
‘mnnentration of thoutfhtcan be practised to absolute perfec- 
tion and that when perfected, by its means alone, everything 
can 1)0 known and realised by direct experience.* ^ 

The system teaches that through a knowledge of 
the tattvas the soul can realize God, as identical 
with tho individual soul, as pure unconscious soul 
of the uni versa 

Tho Tqmil Saivas of S. India base their know- 
ledge of Siva on twelve Sanskrit sutras forming a 
j)ortion of the Vidya section of tho Raurava 
Aga'tnn. which were expounded at the beginning of 
tho 13th cent, by the Vcjjala, Meykanda Devar, 
‘ the divine Seer of Truth,’ in his ^iva-jiifina- 
hodhii/m^ * Instruction in the knowledge of Truth.* 
The Saiva Agamas^ are each divided into hmr 
jjarts pi CluiryCi^ Kriyu, Yoga, and Vidya, The 
chief Saiva Aganuis are ‘28 in number, and are held 
to contain a direct revelation from Siva for all 
classes, even Sudras and women, who were com- 
petent to receive diksiif or consecration from a 
guni, and to follow the path to salvation. Tho 
Saiva sage Tini Mular, who lias been ascribed to 
the fttli cent. A. I)., say.s in his Tint Mantiram i 

* Thu Vt'das and the Agauioe are both true and lioth are the 
worfl of Ood. The first is a general treatise and tho latter a 
s|K)( ial one. When examined and where dilTt'i'ence is pero(«ived 
betwiMTi the Vedanta and Hiddhanta they will perceive no 
dlfTerence.’S ^ 

The distinction between tho Vedas and A^amns 
was not only a religious but also a racial distinc- 
tion. llraiiman Saivas still odhero to tho Vedic 
ritual, as Miey hold that tho Vedas and Vedanta 
were special revelation for all Aryan people. 
All Sudras, and conaeouenUy most of tho 
Dravidians and people wno resided outside tho 
Aryan jiale, were excluded from even Imaring tho 
sotired Kound of tho Vedas, and aceordftgly they, 
with all women and those of mixed castes, were 
excluiled from Vedic religious ceremonies and from 
^alvation. Ilrahmans who were Saiva wor.shipped 
Siva according to tho Vedic ritual ; but, as the 
Dravidian population of S. India was in the 
majority, the claim was early raised that Ixith 
Vedas anil Aganias, or Tantras, were of equal 
authority in ritual and coromony. Srikantha 
Sivadiftrya, held by Tamil Saivas to have lived 
before the 9th cent., wrote a commentary based on 
Agamic teachings, in which he held that there was 
no difierence between the Vedas and Aganias* 
Ho declared that the Vedas may properly be called 
Siva Agamas as having been revealed by, or come 
down {daama) from, Siva. 

* Accordingly filva Agama is two-fold, one being Intended for 
the three higher castes, the other being Intended for all. The 
Vedas are intended for people of the three classes, anil the other 
for all.’ 8 

It was not until the 17tli cent, that the Saiva 
teacher Appaya Dikshitar (1662-1624) endeavoured 
to unite tlie two streams of belief and salvation 
which flowed from Aryan Vedic and non- Ary an 
Agamic sources. A ppaya Dikslntar was intellectu- 
ally swayed — as all southern Saivas arc— by the 
spiritual singularism of the mdyd doctrines of 

f Of. Chatterji, The Hindu Realism, Allahabiid, 1912, p. 143 f. 

®Cf. Shanmukba 8iindara M., Sakala-ayama-mra-saii- 
oraAam, Madras, 1000, who pnbllshsd separate Agamas with 
Tamil commentaries. 

» Of. Tamil ed. of M. V. VWvonEtha Filial, Madras, 1912, p. 
406, no. 2897. 

* Na vayam Veda Sivdgamayor bhedam paiydmah. 

* Bh&shya on n. ii. 38 ; Siddhdnta Dlpika, ii. 207. 


Sankara, but he would ghully have accepted a 
personal deity sucji as the Nardyana of the school 
of the Vnisiuiva Acharya Kaiminuia. lie begins 
\i\H Siddfiu7ita-leia, an exposition of the teacJiings 
of Sankara, with tliis statement : 

* Just as the flanges springs from tho feet of Visyu and gains 
many a land and liounshos, so the wise words which tlowc'd 
from the fair lotus lij* of HaAkara have dividcxl a ihouHAiid- 
fold 08 they reaoh tvuuhors among whom arise diirurmicps as 
to the nature of (IikI and of tho soul's bondage, all of which 
teachings are intended as stovming-atones to the true knowledge 
that Brahman is One only, without a Second.* * 

The S. Indian Tamil sithool of Saivism, known 
AS the ‘pure’ (or Buddha) ^aiva Siddlianta, in its 
ultimate teachings, has always conlended against 
a non-dualism, or advaita, wherein the soul lose.s 
its identity through final ahsurptiou into an un- 
conscious soul of the uiiivcrso -into Heahnutn, 
‘One only, without a second.’ It has also^ striven 
to free itself from the mayd teachings of Saiikara 
and til approach an ideal where the soul in final 
salvation 

'retains its Individual consciousness, remains for evermore in 
Hcpiirate existence, sharing the hlusmdncss and wisdom <if t he 
8ui)re.nm hut nnmingled with his essence. In fact the diMitrino 
held bv Saivas on this point is hardly (o be distinguished from 
ChriMtiaii teachings.* 

The Saiva Siiidhanta in Tamil-hind rests for its 
primary dogmas on <<he exposition hy Meykanda, 
111 the 13th cent., of l.he twelve Sanskrit stanzas 
from tho Ranrava Agama. The Agamas have 
been ascribed to a period somewhere hetwoen the 
6th and 8th centuries of our era, and the develop- 
ment of Tantrio worship has been ascrihci] to a 
period before N&gflriuna (i*. A.D. ‘200).* The Uttara 
Kdrana Agama refers to the persecution of the 
Jains by Tiru-JMua Sambandliar, held to havii 
taken place in the 7th cent. ; and otjicr Agamas 
direct that the hymns of the earlier Saiva saints, 
Appar and Sundara, should be recited during the 
temple services, 'rhe Agamas are referred to 
frec[ueiiily in the hymns of the naiva saint, 
Mflnikka Vftchakar, who has been assigned to 
about the fiUi century.* Down to the present day 
non-Aryan Saivas adopt tl^e Agamic teachings and 
ritual, while the Aryan Saivas retain the Vedic 
ritual, although Vaidik, orSmarta, llrnhmans may 
bo found worsliipping tho lihga in the Saiva temple. 
The Agamic ritual and teachings were current long 
before tho time of Meykanda in tho 13th century. 
The Chola Rovercign Rajaraja (A.D. 985-1014), 
who built the RrhadiAvara teiunle at Tanjore, is 
recorded to have ai>pointed Rrahman priests from 
the Arya, Madhya, and Ganda countries t«» act as 
teachers and priests in tho temple. Rajf^ndra 
Chola, shortly afterwards, in tlie first quarter of 
tho nth cent., is recorded in Agamantji works to 
have brought Rrfthman Saiva teru horstii the south 
from the Amardaka Matha on the hanks of the 
Godavari with the following result : 

'An impetus was given to the '<]trpn(l of Saivnlum ami a very 
largt* numlwr of original works belonging t<i l.liv AgamantaschoiJ 
of 8aivaism was written.' * 

The early Saiva saints had, from the 5tli to the 
11th century, sung of their faith in i^iva and of 
his grace, whereby he had revealed himself to 
them as ideal love and l)lis.s. These Saiva saints 
werq 63 in number, and their liymns wore sung in 
274 Saiva temples “ still hold sacred as having lieen 
visited by these .saints. 'Fhe most renowned of 
the temples had been built and endowed by I’allava 
and Chola kings on the site.s of previous and 
primitive shrines. The Saiva saints believed in 

1 Tr. hy A. Venis, in The Pandit, no«. 21, 22, and 2:i, Ucnnrr i. 

® 0. U. Pope, Ths 'J'iruehi;agam, Oxford, 19(.K), p. Jxv ; <:f. uil. 
DaaviuiAMB (South India). 

• See A. Avalon, Principles afTantra, London, 191 1, p. liv. 

4 See Ii. D. Barnett and (J. U. Po]m*, Titnvl !n 

British Museum, London, lOOt*, p. v, for many rc-fm-in t h lo (In- 
date of the saint. 

# Gopinatha Kao, vol. 11. jit. I. p. 4. 

«8eeV. T. Suhrainanva I’illal, Aim sfh, tin ma mart, Miwlras, 
1905, pp. 1-7. 
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the revelation that thmr inward eye had gained of 
the divine, and the Saiva nages who succeeded 
them placed this mystic knowledge of God as the 
foundation of all their eirorts to reason out their 
l)eliofs and faiths. The J^aiva Siddhfinta, which 
they formulated, is therefore closer akin to a 
mystic phase of religious belief than it is to a philo- 
sophic school of reasoning from the known to the 
nknown. The sages strove in their chief, fourteen 
iva Siddhanta, iiutraa to steer clear of a mysticism 
wherein the self vanishes with the absorption of 
the soul and all personality into a Brahman as the 
unconscious Soul of the universe. Still Tamil 
Saivas style their system as follows : 

* Mydticisiu of tho highest quality as its bed-rock is formed of 
the twenty-eight divine Aganias of spiritually supernal order.* ^ 
The Siddhdnta teaches that the soul is eternal, 
formless, all-pervasive {vibhu), and that its all- 
pervading nature {vyiipaka) leads it to become one 
with what it dwells in for the time being, with the 
material or the divine. The original sin, the pdixi- 
midam^ of the soul is an eternal ignorance which 
reduces the soul to the condition of dnava (from 
anu, ‘ atom ’), so that it cannot attain to its true 
all-pervading nature freed from the material body, 
'rhe soul, bv assimilating itself to the material, 
which is without intelligence and unknowing, the 
product of elemental matter {mayd), has desires 
and delusions which draw it into actions (harmn\ 
good and evil. Through its dnava it tends to be 
drawn away from the feet of the liord. Its true 
intuitions tend to urge it to free itself from its 
material surroundings and to seek rest and support 
in the absolute true and reab the ideal love and 
bliss— the ideal whioh has set Siva as supremo god 
of Tamil-land. 

The soul can know nothing of itself. It is not 
pure knowledge (chit), like the Lord ; for the soul 
and its surroundings of hartim, mdyd, and dnava 
are unintelligent. How then, it is asked, can the 
soul gain knowledge of the divine? The answer is 
that knowledge can be gained only through the free 
grace of the Lord, and the soul becomes ‘intelligent 
or uninUdligont according as divine irradiation is 
given or withheld.’* The authoritative ^iva- 
jfidna^Siddhhfar of Arunandi Siva Achilrya, a 
rtl of Mey Icanda, says of Siva : 
f you coiiteiiiplate Him oh Vieyoiul contemplation, even thin 
gfivcH no iM'ncflt as it in a mere fiction. If you contemplate Him 
as yonrself, this also is a fiction. The only way to know Him is 
by undorstaiulind' Him through his Arul, or Grace.' 3 
The same, idea of linal salvation flowing from the 
grace of Siva was set forth by Umapati, a Saiva 
sago of the 14th c<*nt., in his Tiru-Arulpayan 
(‘ Fruit of Divine Grace ’) in the words ; 

' Whore the laiarch ends there Is the abode of the Ivurd.' 

TiiTKRATURa—Soe the authorities given in the course of the 
art., and espeiiially artt. HrXumanimm, Hinduism, and Dravi- 
DiAKB (South India). K. W. FUAZER. 

SAKA era.— T he ^aka era is one of many 
reckonings which are or have been in use in 
India, and has the s))ecial interest of being the 
most iiiijiortant of them. It is treated as running 
from either of two points in March, a.d. 78"-as a 
solar reckoning, from the Hindu vernal equinox, 
and, as a liini-solar reckoning, from the first day 
of the bright fortnight of the Hindu montli 
Chaitra. 

In N. India, i.e. in those parts which lie to the 
north of the rivers Narhadft and Mahauadi, the 
chief reckoning is the Vikrama or Sam vat ora, 
known in an early stage as the time or reckoning 
of the Millava people, the starting-point of which, 
as fixed in nieuiawal times, is, from one point of 
view, the earlier one, the first day of the bright 
1 Siddhdnta Dipika, x. 476. 

aUm&pati, TiniAmt-pai/dn* tr. J. M. NallMwaml Plllai, 
Madras, 1896, iv. 37. 
vl. 7. 


fortnight at Karttika, in Septenilier, 68 B.c., and, 
from another point of view, the same day of 
Chaitra in March of the same year. The Saka era 
is the chief reckoning of S. India, though, in fact, 
it had its origin in western parts of N. India ; 
it prevails, however, to a certain extent in N. 
Imlia too, and in Kashmir, Nepal, and Assam. 
Like the Vikrama era, it is in use for historical, 
calendrical, and all general purposes. But it is 
also an astronomers’ reckoning, wnich the Vikrama 
era never has been. 

The first Indian astronomical reckoning was the 
Kaliyuga era; this was devised by the Hindu 
astronomers al^ut A.D. 400, and was laid out so as 
to start from an assumed general conjunction of 
the sun, moon, and the planets, at the conventional 
TIindu vernal equinox in February 3102 h.c. 
The Kaliyuga era has always been more or less in 
use for astronomy from the time of its invention, 
and to a small extent for other purposes also. But 
about A.D. 600 the Saka era was taken up by the 
Hindu astronomers as a second reckoning, for 
laying down more recent epochs for some of their 
calculative purposes, and was fitted by them to 
the exact solar and luni-solar starting-points 
mentioned aliove ; they used it to such an extent 
that it soon very largely superseded the Kaliyuga 
reckoning ; and it is, in fact, owing to its adoption 
by them, and to their use of it for calendrical as 
well as calculative purposes, that it gradually 
acquired its wide prevalence, extending not only 
throughout India but also across the sea to 
Cambodia, Java, and Ceylon. 

The Kaliyuga era is a purely artificial reckoning, 
invented by the astronomers. Not so, however, 
the Vikrama and Saka eras. These have actually 
existed from 68 B.c. and a.d. 78 respectively, and 
had their origins in historical events wliiith 
happened in those years, the Saka era owing its 
birlli to an irruption of foreigners, who invaded 
India from the west, estahlisned themselves and 
acmiired dominion in India, and founded this 
recKoning there, and who, wliether they were or 
were not actually Sakas, i.e. Scythians, were 
recalled aa Sakas in later times. 

In its fllrliest stages the reckoning of A.D. 78, 
like other Indian eras, ran on for a long time 
without a name, its years being simply quoted by 
their numbers as ‘ the year so-and-so,’ and in this 
way it is found used in inscriptions and on coins 
from soon after its foundation down to nearly 
A.D. 400. The earliest iiiscriptioiuil instance of 
the connexion of the name of the Sakas with the 
reckoning is found in a record of a.d. 678, after 
which time it was habitual ; the connexion, how- 
ever, is carried back to A. i). 505 by an astronomical 
date. The era also became known as the era of 
iSalivAhana ; hut this name for it was of late 
invention, the earliest known certain instance of 
the use of it being found in a;n inscription of A.D. 
1354; it was applied to the Saka era in imitation 
of the a8.sociation of the name of Vikrama with 
the northern era, which dates from some time in 
the 9th or 10th century A.D. The popular belief, 
shown, e.g., in the introductory passages of some 
of the Paflchdhgs, or Hindu almanacs, is that the 
Vikrama era was founded by a King Vikrama 
reigning in 68 B.C. at Ujjain in Malw^ and that 
the ^aka era was founded by a King SalivAhana 
reigning A.D. 78 at Pratishthana, which is the 
modern Pait^ban, on the GddAvarl, in the Nizam’s 
territory; this, however, is fiction, without any 
real ba-sis. 

Ijtksaturi.— F or more details about the ^ka, Vikrama, and 
Kaliyuga eras, with an account of the other reckonings and the 
Hindu calendar, see the present wTlter’s art. ' Hindu Chrono- 
logy,' in IfRrii xiii. 491-601 ; see also R. Sewell and S. B. 
Dikshit, The Indian Caleiuiar, London, 1896. 

J. F. Flekt. 
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SAKHIBHAVAS.— The Sakhibh&vas are a 
brancti of the Kadh&vallabhis (s'.v)t Hmall in 
number and of little importance. They carry to 
extremes the worship of mdha, Krona’s mistress, 
whom they look upon as his iakt%^ or energic 
power. The men assume the chnracjtor of lladh&’s 
sakhJs, or girl friends, and, to enforce the idea of 
the change of sex, assume female garb, with all 
women’s manners and customs, even pretending 
to ^ subject to the catamenia. Their aim is to 
Ix) accejited as genuine sakhls in a future life, and 
thus to enjoy a share of Krona’s favours. They 
are of ill repute, and do not show themselves 
much in public. According to Wilson, they are to 
Ix) found in Jaipur and Benares and also in Bengal. 
Some of them also are wandering mendicants. 
Tliey appear to have been numerous in the 17th 
century. 

Litbraturs.— H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Seligimie Sects of 
the Hindus^ London, 18S1, p. 177; A. Barth, The Religions of 
India, Knfc. tr., do. 1K82, p. 236; M. A. Sherring, Hindu 
Tribes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, Boinbay, ana Lunduii, 
1872 -81, i. 204 ; R. G. Bbandarkar, * Vai^ijavism, daivism, and 
Minor lloligious Systems,* GIAR iii. vi. [lOia] SO. 

G. A. Gkikrson. 

SAKHi SARWAR. — Sakhi Sarwar, or Nigalift, 
is a famous Muhammadan shrine in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District of the Paiihlb (lat. 29“ 59' N. ; 
long. 70® 18’ K.), situated on the high bank of a 
hill stream in the Daman-i*Koh, or flanks of the 
SSulaiman range, in arid jungle scenery. 

The place takes its name from the saint Sakhi 
Sarwar, or ‘ generous leader,’ also known as Lakli- 
diita, * giver of lakhs,’ Lalanwala, * he of the 
rubies,’ or Rohianw.ala, *lie of the hills.’ He is 
generally known by tlio title of Sultan, ‘lord.’ 
Tlis real name was Sayyid Ahmad, but his exact 
date is unknown, tradition varying from the 12th 
to the 16th cent. A. D. His life is a mass of legends, 
describing the miracles which he worked. Within 
the oncloHuro of his shrine are to be seen the tomb 
of the saint, of his lady known as Bibi K&g, and 
that of tijivn, or demon, whom he overcame. The 
place is visit ed hy sick people, who, a.s a nnsif of 
their recovery, hang small ornamented pillow's on 
the walls, or, when cure<l of ophthalmia, oiler, in 
performance of a vow, eye.smade of gold or silver.* 
Other persons vow to shave the hair of an expected 
child at the shrine and to present its weight in 
^old or silver. Some childless people vow their 
hrst child to the saint, and on its birth take it to 
the shrine with a cord round its neck. Sacred 
pigeons, fed from the proceeds of an endowment, 
arc attached to the shrine. The marks of the 
linger of 'All, son-in-law of the Prophet, and the 
print of his foot are shown to visitors. Diseases, 
like hysteria, which are supposed to be the result 
of spirit action are said to be cured here. Huge 
cakes are ottered at the tomb, on receipt of which 
the priests read the benediction (darud), return a 

I iortion of the ottering, and keep the remainder 
or themselves.'** Many shrines of the saint are 
found in other parts of the Province. A favourite 
method of sacrificing to him is to place dough on a 
piece of ground on which a large fire has liecn 
previously lighted, and to distribute it when it is 
leaked. Ho is also worshipped by the rite of sleep- 
ing on the ground instead of on a bed — a primitive 
ascetic rite.* The follow’ers of the saint are known 
as Bultanl, and have special priests called Barliaf, 
or Bharai.* Rose® traces a <!onnexion between 
them and the Yogis (q.v.). Tlie cult, again, is 
* f'f. tlie ofrf>rin(^ at the shrine of 0. Frnzer, 

PauHanioM, liondon, 1808, iii. 248 IT. ; .F. K. Harri.son, Proleuo- 
wena/o theStiulf/ of Greek UeligUm, ('ainlirifl(;i*, 1003, p. 346). 

^ M. A. MfuuiiilifTt*, Tiie Sikh tieliuion, iii. 410. 

the Nidloi (Ifoiner, H. xvi. 2.‘t4f.); (Census of India, 
mi, vol. xvil. pt. i. p. Il8f.; FL xix. [1908] 08. 

**27 ^ ^hbelson, Punjalt KlhtUHjraphy , (Jalcutta, 188.1, 

® Census of India, VJOl, vol. xvli. pt. I. p. 13.1. 
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associateil with that of the earth-god, Bhairoh, 
and Bhai Pherfl, the numen of the whirlwinds 
common in the Panj&b. There is also a tradit ion 
of a criminal leaping over a rock near the shrine, 
which may be associated with a fertility cult.* 

Rose fiirtlicr fltutes that at piliprimaKOS ‘blankets of hlaek, 
the oolnnr of Siva, are worn. In the east of the IhinjAh, at 
least, the cult of Saklu Sarwar is peculiarly favoured hy women, 
which is consistent with its <'onnection with Hhairava, th«) 
earth lieinK the emhiemof fertility, and this a^i^ain is in atuxinl 
with the somewhat Taphian rites observed at the shrine itself. 
Further, the theory that the worship is really one of the earth- 
((od would account for its bcin^; essentially tlio cult of the Juti 
peasantry. *3 

It therefore seems probable that the i>lace may have 
been f«)r ages the seat of the cult ol the earih-gotl 
and of the powers of fertility and that this W'as 
taken over hy Buddhism and Hinduism, and finally 
connected with a modern Mnhamimulan saint — an 
interesting example of that fusion of cults which 
is at the basis of so much in modem Hinduism. 

Litkraturr.— C> n«i/s of India, 1S91, vol. xix., Punjab, pt. 
I. p. 132 ff., Calcutta, 1802, 1U01, vol. xvii.. Punjab, pt. i. p. 133, 
do. 1002 ; M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Heligum., Oxford, ISKH), 
Hi. 7, 411), iv. 14711., 3.19 : W. Crooke, PIIH. 208 ff. ; A. O’Brien, 
‘ Tlio Mohammedan Saints of the \V. Punjab,' JifJ / xli. [191 ij 
6l9f. ; /Wixxi.SOO; E. D. Mac\e.^ 3 M,Cen 8 UH Rejtort, Panjab, 
ISUt, pt. i., Calcutta, 1892, p. 134 ff. {Census of India Rt’ihrrts, 

vol. xix.x W. Crooke. 

SAKTAS.— See Hinduism, vol. vi. p. 705 f. 

_ SAkYAMUNL— See Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Adiruddha. 

SALISH. — The Salish pcoiJos lived in the 
four adjacent States of Wa.sliingLoii, Idaho, 
Montana, and Oregon. A marked distimtion 
existed between the cioasi, Sali.Mli west (»f the Cawwule 
range and the Salish of the interior. 'I’he social 
organization of both was very loose, the various 
tribes having little unity in s[)ite of the existence 
of a head or i)roniicr (shitd for each. The coast 
Salish poHses.sed three ea-stes, Imt clans and geiites 
were rojdaced by village eommunitie.s in which 
descent was usually patrilineal, although a man 
might also become a chief among his mother’s 
people. In the interior, however, personal ability 
cuiiiited fur more than deMcent in determining 
leadership, whether in war, in p<?ace, or in religious 
ceremonials. The interior tribes also de])emle<l 
far more on the chase than did those of the coast, 
who were principally fish-eaters. 

1. Coast i. Supernatural beings.— 

Among most of the coast Salish ‘ the (Jreat Trans- 
former,’ calleil usually hy some variant of the 
word Kiils, was the highest object of worship, 
though the Nanaimo, while recognizing him, panl 
higher regard to the sun. Kiils was similar in 
eharoeter to Raven* and Mink of the northern 
triliCM, l>nt, .since he was also the highest jleity, he 
was not such an utter eharlatan. C. Ifill-l'uut* 
mentions a ‘sky chief,’ addressed hy tlie Halko- 
melem tribe as ‘ parent,* ‘ father,’ or ‘ cvealov,’ 
but does not state whether ho was identical with 
Kiils. 

A multitude of lesser potencies furnished indi- 
vidual helpers, or stdin, with whicii each j>erson 
was providetl among the more southerly tribes. 
Nearer the Kwakiutl, liowever, tlicy were obtained 
only by prominent men such as shamans, warrioi-.s, 
hunters, and chiefs. Among most of the low»ir 
Fraser tribes the chief was also a tribal high- 
jiricst, without whom no rermious cereriiony or 
observance could he performea ; in other words, 
he was the leader in nat ional religious ohservanecs. 

2. Shamanism. -- Tlie .Mh.aniaii.s wrn? of tlinM^ 

• (’f. GIF, pt. \i.. The SeaprijiMil , IjOIkIoii, 1911, p. liMJf. 

CetiHUS of india, titOl, vol. wii. pi. i. p. 111. 

3Sc« art. Haida, vol. vi. |». 47.1. 

* Rejhn'i of the Rritish Association for the Adrananwat oj 
Science, 1902, j». 410. 
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kinds: ( 1 ) the shamans proper, called sJcelam{'to 
heal,* ‘to make well*) by some of the Fraser 
tribes, cured internal diaeaseH produced by witch- 
craft, the absence of the soul, etc., and employed 
the usual methods ; ( 2 ) the olia^ or soothsayer, 
besides interpreting? dreams, visions, omens, and 
portents, healed external injuries and took care of 
the bodies of the dead ; he alone might prepare a 
body for burial and protect a person from tiie evil 
induenco of ghosts, of which all the Salish were 
extremely afraid ; (3) the nmwel^ or wizanls, who 
miglit be men «>r women, instead of being uni- 
versally abhorred as among most tribes, were 
recognized as a regular chiss. They wore employed 
to injure people, and they did this by washing 
their hands in water at sun-down and reiieating 
the victim’s name, (ir by repeating formulm over 
some of his belongings. They were also engaged 
by the relatives of a deceased person to hold con- 
verse with the ghost and adjure it never to come 
back to trouble the living. After a person had 
died, they were employed to drive away sickness. 
Corresponding to this class among the Soiigish 
were the siuua women, who were acquainted with 
herbs ami jierformed the functions or inidwives, 

3 . The dead. — The stories told of the world of 
the dead were ohtainod from the first <dass of 
shamans and diflered little from those found else- 
where. The salmon-feast, celebrated by all these 
tribes when the great salmon-run began, was the 
only one of importance outside of the winter pot- 
hitehcH, and partook somewhat of a religious 
character. 

11. BelTjACOOLA . — The Bollaeoola, an isolated 
Salish group on Bentinck arm and Dean inlet, 
were unlike all the others in having evolved a 
mythology of considerable system and originality.* 
They postulated five ditterent worlds, two of >vliich 
were above and two below the plane of this earth. 
Tn the highest realm, called Atsjiaktl, resided an 
old woman called Kamaits, Tsi sisnoahitl {‘our 
woman’), or £ku yakimtotlsitl (‘afraid of nothing *). 
This world was believed to be a treeless plain over 
which a wind continually blew towards Kamaits’s 
house, situated in the fur east ; but near the house 
it was calm. In front stood a post in the shape of 
a monster whoso mouth formed the door, and near it 
was gravel of throe colours, blue, black, and white. 
Behind the house was a salt-water pond in which 
Kamaits bathed. In the same pond lived a snake, 
or fish, prominent in Bellacoola mythology, called 
the nisiutf. 

In the centre of the lower heaven, Sonh, stoiMl 
the House of Myths (Nusmeta), also known as 
' the-liouHc-whore ■ man - was - created,’ ‘ the-house- 
from-which-people-came-down,’ or ‘ tho-house-to- 
which-people-go.’ This Avas ruled by 8cnh, the 
Hun, also calh*d ‘our father,’ or ‘sacred one.* He 
was the only <leity to whom the B<dhicoola prayed, 
for tlu*y did not pray to Kamaits. Indeed, 
Kamaits does not appear prominently in the 
religious thought of the nation except for the war 
Avliich she waged in piimitivo times Avith the 
mountains and her final victory over them. A 
second deity, Avho lived in the W;k part of the 
House of Myths, and Avho was of almost equal 
importance Avitli Senh, was Atlkuntam. The tAA'o 
together might he called the rulers of mankind. 
Near the lire Avas an old man called Snntikulhals, 
Avho formerly ruled over the house, hut had given 
up his place in favour of those tAVo »leities. Besiilcs 
those three there were a mi m her of inferior beings, 
many of Avhom luid to do sedely Avith the knsiut 
ceremony. Of the others, one gave a child its 
individual features ; another, a female deity, 

1 The Kellacoola Information Is all Ukon from Uoas, 'Thu 
Mytholonry of the Bella Ooola Indiana,* in Mnnoirt of tht Jentp 
North Pacific Expedition^ vol. 1. |»t. 11. [18981. 


rocked infants and the young of animals before 
sending them down into the world; a third was 
‘the mother of flowers’; and there were two 
beings Avhose function it was to determine Avhen a 
person was to die. 8 till others acted as niessengers 
tor the superior deities. Raven avuh said by some 
to have his aliodo in tliis house, and to him Avas 
attributed the invention of the salmon-weir and of 
the ceremonial Avhistles and the institution of the 
eeroinoaies theniHelves. TJie lieings concerned 
particularly Avitli the kuniut were iiine brothers 
and a sister. There Avere special deities to initiate 
shamans and one whose otfice Avas to protect 
mountain-goat hunters. We also find a belief in 
the thunder-bird. In a room in tlie back part of 
the House of Myths resided several deities who 
initiated the cannibal dancer and other novices. 
Along the course jmrsued by the sun, Avhich is 
represented as a celestial bridge, Avere stationed 
several additional beings, and tAventy-four were 
guardians of the sky, wliich they fed with lire- 
Avood continually. Whore the sun set Avas a post 
supporting the sky and preventing the sun from 
falling into the lower Avorld. Our Avorld was 
supi^Kised to he an island in the ocean, held up by 
a giant Avho sat in the far east Avith legs apart. 
The earth was fastened by two ropes to a long 
stone bar held in his hands, and, when he got tired 
and moved his hands, there Avas an eartluiuako. 
If he moved the earth Avestward, people had 
epidemics; if eastward, sickness disa])pcared. In 
tlie sea dAvelt a being who swallowed and gave forth 
the water of the ocean tAvice every day. Salmon 
were supposed to crome from a laml in tlie far 
Avest. ’rhe Avorld nearest beneath iisAvas described 
as the country of the ghosts and lay along the 
sandy lianks of the liver. Winter in tlieir country 
Avas our summer, and their summer Avas our 
Avinter; their niglit was our day, and their day 
our night. There was a dancing-house in that 
country, Avhero the kmiut was jmrformeil, and t he 
ghosts entered it through tlie smoke-liolo hy 
means of a rope-ladder. They AA'ore not allowed 
to return directly to our earth by this ladder to be 
reborn, but might ascend another to the lower 
heaven and be sent down from there by the deities. 
Those Avho enjoyed staying in the ghost country 
descended to tlio loAvest world of all, whence there 
was no return. From the world above were .sent 
down the ancestors of each of the Bellacoola 
village communities. 

111. Thompson Riveh tribes.— T hirnkn to the 
researches of Boas, Teit, and Hill-Tout, our know- 
ledge of the rtdigion of the Ntlakya])amuk, or 
Thompson River Indians, is iniicli more ample 
than that of any other of the interior 8ahHh 
trilies, hut the rites and beliefs of all Avere nearly 
the same. 

I. Cosmological beliefs. - According to Tcit, 
the Tliompson River Indians believed the AVorld to 
ho square Avitli its corners directed toAvards the 
cardinal points, and Jjytton, where Coyote’s son 
reached the earth, Avas its centre. Round the 
edges Avere lakes, over which clouds and mists 
hovered. The earth rose towards the north, and 
that Avas Avhy it Avas colder there. Cold winds 
AA’ere caused every time people far in the north 
left their hoiiwis, and Avanii Avinds hy pcoi»lo far in 
the south. Formerly the northern an<l southern 
peojde Avaged AA’ar with each otlier, exposing the 
earth to alternate periods of extreme heat and 
extreme cold, hut their Avars Avere mided by the 
niarrhage of the ihuigliter of the chief of the south 
lo the soil of the cliicf of the north. Tliumler AV.as 
caused hy a huge bird like a grouse. It shot 
aiTOAVs by using its Avings »is a boAv, and their 

rebound in the air produced the noise. Fo|? or 
mist was doscribod os the steam of the earth rising 
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when it was heated, or was said to be o4LUsod by 
Coyote turning over. Lakes and i)onds originated 
at the time of a delagOi whicli also swept the 
fish into them. Fire and water were in the 
possession of certain animals, from wdiich they 
M’ere liberated. By the Upper Thompsons rain 
and snow w’ore said to be iiiaae by the ‘ Old Man * 
scratching his back or urinating, but the Lower 
Thompsons iiscrilted their production to a female 
deity. The sun and moon w^ere formerl)r men, 
and the reason vvhv the latter is loss bright is that 
liis sister Hare or Frog sits continually on his face. 
Haloes about the sun and moon were their respec- 
tive ‘ houses.* Stars were described as transformed 
people or as roots growing in the upper world, 
though special tales were told of the rleiades and 
the stars of the Great Dipper. The Milky Way 
was called * the trail of the stars,’ ‘ what has been 
emptied on the trail of the stars,’ or * the tracks of 
the dead.’ The rainbow was formerly a friend of 
the thunder, which was in the habit of painting 
its fa(5e frequently with bright colours. 

2. Supernatural beings. — All sorts of * land 
mysteries * and ‘ water mysteries * were prayed to. 
Those tliat might in any way be considered tribal 
deities were the sun, the dawn, the rain, tops of 
mountains, certain lakes, the spirit of sweat- 
bathing, and perhaps also the Ola Man, who was 
said to live on the tops of high nioun tains, and in 
former days sent the Old Coyote, the principal 
Ntlakyapaiiiuk transformer, to set the world in 
order. There were also throe brotliers, called 
Koaktlka, and another individual, who acted os 
transformers. The throe brothers were finally 
changed into stone, while Old Coyote retreated to 
his house of ice. After that the Old Man himself 
travelled throughout tlie world. He thus appears 
to have occupied an elevated position in native 
mythology, but little attention was actually paid 
to him in daily life. The leading objects of regard 
were the sun and the dawn, the latter being fre- 
quently invoked by boys and girls during their 
puberty ceremonials. The spirit of sweat-bathing 
naturally derived his importance from the promi- 
nent place which sweat-bathing occupied in the 
acqiiiremont of ^ardian-spirits. Each person, 
male or female, wiiether a shaman or not, possessecl 
a guanli an -spirit which diflerod somewhat for 
a ^lainan, warrior, hunter, fisherman, gambler, 
runner, etc., but all were otherwise much alike 
and resembled the personal manitus found else- 
where in N. America. A very few shamaiiH 
inherited guardian- spirits which had been esjHjcd- 
ally powerful, but most were acquired by a longer 
or shorter course of sweat- bathing, fasting, absti- 
nence from women, and isolation in the mountains. 
Dwarfs and giants were believed in by the Upper 
Thompson Indians, the latter being Kupposed to 
inhabit the Okinagan country, and there was a 
race of pale, ghost-like people who Hoinctimes 
inirsued lonely travellers. They were different 
from ghosts only in one particular— they <!Ould not 
be deterred from pursuit by turning out of the 
trail. 

3. The dead. — The land of souls was thought tiO 
be beneath, towards sunset, and was approached 
over a dimly-lit trail, which finally descended a 
gentle slope and came to a stream spanned by a 
single log. Just before this aiiotlier trail joined it, 
used by shamans as a short cut when pursuing a 
soul that had been carried olf. At either end of 
t he log bridge was a guanlian, who scut hack siuils 
whose time had not yet. come. Aiiollicr stood at 
the entrance of tlie land of souls, from the 
bridge the trail rose grmlually, and it began to 
grow light again. At the top of the ascent was an 
immense pile of clothing, where the souls left 
everything that they had worn in tliis world. 


Further on the trail ended at the door of a great 
lodge, made of hard white material similar to 
limestone. This door was narrow, hut at the 
opposite or western end was a wider one <q»eiiing 
into the soul country. In the lodge llicro was 
always some one to welcome the new-coiimr, ami 
generally his departed friends gathered there 
to receive him when they leariiwl that he was 
coming. The land of the soiil.s was a most 
delightful country, full of beniesaiid flowers; (he 
air was pleasant and still ; and it was always light 
and warm. Some said tliat ( he souls went naked 
without ap{)earing to notice it, hut others su)»|iosed 
that they wore clothes such as l.liey luui had on 
earth. There is another story deMcribing the 
journey U) the land of souls whicli imike.s it lead 
to a laae on which one must paddle for days in a 
dim atmosphere. A notion existed that animals 
also have worlds situated nmlor gronml ; when 
many went baik there, they hcciimo scarce on our 
earth. 

Each soul had a shadow or ghost, which re- 
mained behind after death, visiting for four days 
the persons and places formerly frequented by the 
deacf man, after which it generally liauntcil the 
place where the body was huried. These ghosts 
plotted to take away souls from living peiKons, 
and were consequently much feared. Suicides did 
not go to the abode of souls, hut became * lost,’ or 
ceased to exist. The souls of those who were 
drowned perished entirely, or continued to dwell 
in the water, or followed the waters to a land 
beyond them which shamans could not reach. 
Some said that tlie souls of those who had led 
good lives reached the spirit countiy much more 
quickly, but in [general moral character scorns to 
have aflected their future very slightly. The soul 
of a dead child might rcturu in one of the same 
sex born soon afterwards, but otherwise rebirth 
was not believed in. It was thought that the 
souls would continue in the country of the dead 
until the Old Man and Coyote came again. These 
would be preceded by mew, senders and would bring 
the souls witli them. Christiana were believed to 
go to the land of souls over a difi'erent trail from 
that used by others. 

4. Shamanism and witchcraft— The doings of 
shamans and wizards, although interesting, present 
few features not found in oilier parts of the 
continent. It was believed that they could harm 
a person wearing an article of olotliing of Indian 
make more easily than one who was dressed like 
a wliite man. {^Iiamans were greatly feared on 
account of their power of bewitching ; but, if it 
was thought that they had injured or caused the 
death of any one, they were sometimes killed, 
though ordinarily failure to cure simply made it 
necessary to return the foe. (k‘<*a.sioiially they 
wore called in to treat horses or dogs if these were 
highly valued. 

5. Prophets. — As elsewhere in America, ]irophets 
made their appearance every now and tlieii, gener- 
ally claiming some message from the spirit-world, 
and they drew large followings for a time, the 
Indians gatliering from all quarters to see and liear 
them. They foretold such atl'airs of general 
interest as epidemies and the eoming of the 
Whites with tlie cotiseijuent changes in customs 
and iiiuiiiiers. See art. I’uni’ilKCV (Amerii^an). 

6. Tabus, etc. — 'riicie were iiumeious tabus mid 
certain ceremonies wbmi tlie first fruits, roots, etc., 
cmiio. When (be lirsl tob:ic<*o was gatliciiMl, (lio 
inhabitants of each hxlge went. Ikroiioli asncciel 
eeremuny, and (here were huger lost In eh lor 
feasting, daneiiig, and praying ]»m ticip.itcd in by 
each neigh hourliood. 

Litkratuhk.— T he .SaliKh hav« bpen treaU*<l bj' F. Boas In 
rc|iorl V. ‘Oil the North-Weslern Tribes of Cunailti,' in JirpoH 
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of the Brilitih Asaocialiimfor the Adouucement of ScieneUt 1886, 
p. 801 fl., ruport 1800, p. 60‘ill., report vii., t'fe. 1801, p. 

408 ff., and report x., ih. 1895, p. 523 fl., and by C. HUl-Tout, 
‘On the Kthuological Survey of Canada,’ in Jiep. Brit. Amoc. 
for Ado. of Science, 1890, p. 600 ff., 1900, p. 472 ff., and 1902, 
p. 856 ff., and in JAl xxxiv. [1904] 20-01. Beeides having 
report vil. *On the N.NV. Tribes of Canada ’ devoted to them, 
the Ucllacoola have been the subject of a Hpecial paper by Boa.v, 
in Menunroffthe Anur. Jihis. of liat. Uist.,Jesup North Pacific 

F, X]Mf<iilion, vol. i. pt. il. [IhOSJ, ‘The Mythology of the Bella 
Coola Indiana.’ The interior Salish have been disouiwed by 
Boas in report vi. ‘On the N.W. Tribes of Canada,’ and by 
Hill-Tout, ‘ On the Kthnoloj?ical Survey of Canada,* 1899, but 
inoHt thf*njughly by J. Tcit and F. Boas, ‘The Thompson 
Indians of Brit ish Columbia,’ in Afetnoirg of Amor. lUim. of Jfat. 
Hint.. JvKop N. PoA'ijio Expedition, vol. i. pt. iv. [lOOO], and 
oy Teit in vol. ii. pis. v. and vii. of the same series. The 
myths of the Thompson River Indians have been treats! by 
Teit in the Mnnoiro of the Ainerican Folk-lore Society, vf. 
[1898]. The material on the Solish of Washington and Oregon 
loaves much to be desired. Wc are douendent principally on 

G. Gibbs, ‘The Trlljes of Western Washington and North- 
Western Oregon’ (ContributimiH to N. Atnerican Ethnolnpy, 
vol. 1., Washington, 1877), in J. W. Powell’s Survey of the Rocky 
Mountain Heywn, and M. Eells, ‘ The 'Twana, Cheraakuin and 
Klallain Indians of Wosljijigton Territory,’ in the Report of 
the SmithHu?iian histitution for 1887, pt. i., Washington, 1889. 
p. 005; also sou Boas Jn JAFL xi. [1808] 2.Sif., 1.33 ff.. and 
* Kathlanet Texts,’ Rvll 20, BE, Washington, 1901 ; and Glolrtis, 
Ixiil. [1893] 16411., 1721T., 190 ff. 

John U. Swan'Ton. 

SALIVA. — In the fcdk-bcliefsof most backward 
racoH and ainon;' tlie less intelligent classes in 
civilized com ninni ties many fiiipcrstitious beliefs 
are as.sociated with this bodily secretion. 

According to J. E. (bromine, this has been ex- 
plained a.s follows ; 

‘ At one time tho life of a man must have been generally 
believed to have been bound up in his saliva ; just as it can be 
siiown that the life of a man has been very generally believed 
to have been bound up in his blood . . . therefore the spitting 
rite is a parallel to the blood rite.’i 

Tbi.s theory has been extended by E. S. Ifartland: 

‘ The transfer of saliva la more than a gift of a portion of the 
splitter's life. It is a gift of a port ion of lilmacif, which is thus 
put into tho power of the recipient as a pledge of goodwill. 
Nay, it is a liodily union wltJi the rcoliiiont, such as can lie 
circct.wl liy a lilood-covcnant. Possiiily, as Mr. Orombie sug- 

f :esl,H, it is, where an inl<*rehange of saliva occurs, a form of 
ilood coMuiant consiMpient upxm milder manners. . . . Rather 
it sc'cms to be a more evanescent and less solemn, though still 
einjihatic, form, intended only for temiwrary purposes.’ ^ 

'I’o this it may be atbled that the elTect of the 
transfer of saliva depend.s upon tho intention of 
Ibe spit ter. It is often tho result of a kindly 
intention, that of associating the personality of 
the spitter with the person on whom it is dis- 
charged *, where tho intent is hostile, it implies 
reprobation, abhorrence, or contempt. The exact 
lurporb of some of the beliefs and usages quoted 
adow i.8 vague and uncertain ; hut most of the 
cas(‘.s may he explained on tho principles already 
.stated. 

I. Saliva as a part of the personality. — This 
often aiqioars in popular belief and usage ; e.g., 
Knglish slang ‘spit’^a facsimile—* He’s the very 
spit of hi.s father or mother’ ; French, ‘C’cst .son 
perc tout (!rach6 ’ ; * ‘ Ce’estoit luy tout crach6.’ * In 
tlic folk-iales Huli vais ofte.n rcjirescnted as s[ieaking, 
warning the hero or heroine of approaclimg danger, 
ami so on.*^ Among practices to obtain children 
liartland quotes the ca.so of a gypsy woman drink- 
ing the water in which her husband has spat. 

* What is the moaning of the expression “ He is the very spit, 
of bis father” CAtrrenl not only in England, but also, according 
to Uio learned Lieiirecht, in France, Italy, and Portugal, and 
alluded to by Voltaire and l^a Fontaine, if it point not back m 
a similar, porliaps a more repulsive ceremony formerly practised 
by the folk all over Western Europe?’® 


I The Tntemational Folk-lore Congreee, ISiU : Papere and 
Ti’ansoctiooe, p. '^.M. 
sJ IjP ii. 2WI. 

A. Barri‘re and O. IJ. belaud, A Diet, of Siting, Jargon, and 
Cunt, London. 1S!»7, ii. 

•* R. Ootgriive, French and Eng. htet,, fiOtidun, 1G50, m.v, 
‘ t’riudie.’ 

"M R. Cox, Cinderella, I/mdon, 1893, pp. 42S, 51S ; J. A. 
MaciUilJoch, CF, do. 1906, pp. 171, 193. 197. 

Primitive Paternity, Ivondon, 1999, i. 70. 


2. Saliva causing conception.— Tho belief that 
saliva, as part of the riersonality, may cause con- 
ception is common in the lower culture. 

In the Papal FuA the demi god Hunhun Ahpu spits into tho 
hand of the princess Xqui(|, and she finds herself pregnant.! 
According to the Hindu legend, Agni spat upon the waters, and 
three personages, Kkata, Dvita, and Trita, were lioru.* The 
Olmpotas of Bengal profess to be descended from a man who 
siirang from some betel-leaf which Siva, after chewing It, spat 
out.® In the Teutonic myth Qvasir^ at the making of a cove- 
nant between the Aesir and the Vamr, was formed out of their 
spittle, and in the Edda the spittle of the waves was shaped by 
the gods into a man.* In the Oaro creation legend Nostu spita 
upon the lilies and grass In the water, and the land is formed.® 
In Egyptian mythology Isis gatiicrs up the spittle which falls 
from Ra, and from earth and the spittle forms a snake.® In 
parts of England the fertilization of the turkey and the caper- 
cailzie is caused by the same means.? Many similar beliefs are 
coliectud by liartland.® 

J. Black ma^ic worked through saliva.— The 

belief that magic may be worked to the injury of 
the owner by the acquisition of a piece of his 
clothing, hair, nail-panngs, or other i)er.sonal relics 
is common in tho lower culture, and extends to 
saliva.® 

‘ Every part of a man’s body is regarded by primitive 8<5ience 
os impregnated with his properties ; but such parts are especi- 
ally so considered which themselves are held to have a special 
connection with the life and suitl.'!® 

In S. India saliva is placetl in a coco-nut, which is pierced 
with twenty-one nails, buried, and a fowl Bacriflce<l, for purposes 
of block raaglc.ll in Polynesia sorcerers ‘secure somelhing 
conneuted with the body of the object of vengeance ; the par- 
ings of the nails, a lock of the hair, the saliva from the mouth, 
or other secretions from the body.’ iJ* Spittle, like hair, is tapu 
in New Zealand.!® Among the Columbians spittle is collected 
and given to a magician, who charms away tho owner's life.!4 
Hcnc© this substance is carefully guarded. 

•The use of the portable spittoon by the Sandwich Island 
chiefs, ill which the saliva was carefully deposited, carried by a 
confidential servant, and buried every morning . . . originated 
in their dread of sorcery.’ 

In Hawaii a (jhief of high rank held the office of spittoon- 
bearer to the king.!® Among tho Burmese and Shans the 
disiioMal of the saliva ami water in which clothes have been 
washed Is superlnternlcd with anxious care t/O avoid witiduiraft.!? 

4. Spitting^ on oneself.— Hence spitting on one- 
self, clotiios, or other personal articles enforces tiie 
influence of the personality on smdi tilings, and 
produces union or communion with thorn. 

In Theocritus the maiden who rejects a rough country lover 
spits in her breast as a protective (rply cov ivrvat KdAiroii).!® 

* Uunc puer, hunc iuvenis turba circumtorit arcta ; 

Despuit in molles et sibi quisque sinus.’ !® 

The Cherokee brave, on the evo of balllc, chewed a charmed 
root and spat tho juice on his body to protect himself from 
bullets.®® In Lesbos, if a peroon admires a child, the mother 
Mi»its three times in her bosom.*! In Germany, II a person 
happens to spit on himself, he will hear somo news ; in .lamaicA 
it means that some one is saying something untrue about him.-”-! 

5. Union promoted by spitting on another.— The 
belief that, by dropjdng saliva on a person or thing, 
union may be created, or immunity from sorcery, 

I II. H. Bancroft, NRni. [New York, 1876] 478. 

a SRE xlil. [1897] 621. 

8 Census of India, I'JOl, Calcutta, 1902, vol. vi., Bengal, pt. i. 
p. 405. 

4J. Grimm, Teutonia Mythology, Eng. ir., London, 1882, i. 
319 ; 0. Vigfusson and F. Y. I’owell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 464. 

® A. Playfair, The Oaros, I/)ndon, 1009, p. 84. 

® GB^, pt. il.. Taboo aiuL the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 887. 

7 FL vWi. [18971 376!. 

H Primitive Paternity, i. 12, 18, 19, 68, 73 (. 

9 J. O. Frazer, The Belief tn Immortality, London, 1913, i. 
413 f. 

!® A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, Loudon, 1902, p. 104. 

1! E. Thurst^m, Elhnog. Notes on S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 
328 ; cf. Westermarck, Mf i. 680 f. 

!a W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1830, ii. 228. 

IS E. Tregear, ‘The Maoris,’ JAl xix. [1890] 123. 

14 Bancroft, NR I 171 n. i® Kills, ii. 229. 

I® FL vi. 11895] 7.3. 

!7 Gazetteer of (ipper Burma, Rangoon, 19(K), pt. i. vol, li. 
p. 37. 

iH Idyll. XX. 11 ; cf. vi. 39. 

15 Tibullus, Eleg. i. li, 96 f. ; cf. Theophrastus, Ckaroct. (de 
Snprrst.) x\ i. 

"0 J. Mooney, 7 /v’/ifA’ff'(189l). p. ;«9. 

*“! W. 11. 1>. Rouse, ‘ Folklore KiiHtfruit-H from Leshos,’ FL vii. 
IlSOCj 148. 

Griinm, iv. 1796 ; FL xvi. [1906] 70. 
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witchcraft, or the evil eye secured, is common. 
The idea appears in many dill'erent forms. 

(а) Spitting as a fuirmof salutation or greeting,-- 

*The Wa-Rhaga share with the Masai ... a CAirioua habit of 

spitting on things or people as a compliment or sign of gratitude. 
I remember one man . . . was so pleased at iny safe return that 
he took my hand in his and spat repeatedly at the sky, saying 
constantly £rua icha I Qod is good ! " ’ i ‘ The old lady’s 
farewell of me was peculiar ; she took my hand in her two, 
turned It palm upwards, and spat on it . . . the doctor [Nassau] 
. . . says the spitting is accidental, a by-product [of the per- 
formance which the natives call bata^ and which consisted in 
blowing a blessing].' > On the Lower Congo, 'in saying good- 
bye to each other, they pretend to spit on the forehead and 
hands of the departing one, and on some gross which, after 
being spat upon, the^ stick In the hair of the beloved one leaving 
them. This Is to brmg good luck and keep away evil spirits.' « 
In Yucatan 'the highest mark of respect was to place the right 
hand, anointed with spittle, on the ground, and then to rub it 
over the heart.' ^ Among the Masai spitting is a sign of 
welcome ; women spit on their palms and shake hands with a 
visitor.# 

(б) On receiving the handsel or first coin in the 
day^ or a gift , — 

* Tis a common use in London, and perhaps over great {lart 
of England, for Apple-woemcn, Oyster-woemcn Ac. A some 
Butcliers, to spit on the money w^h they first recieve in the 
morning, w«h they call good handsell.'# The custom is common 
in Great Britain and Ireland.'^ In E. Africa people spit on a 
gift for good luck.# *An Atlas Berber . . . spat on the coin 
which I gave him . . . and my native friends told me that he 
did so for fear lest the coin, owing to some sorcery on my part, 
should not only itself return to me, but at the same time take 
with it all the money with which It had Iwen in contact in his 

(c) Lustration of children with The 

UHual explanation of thin cuatoni is that it is 
intended to ward off* the spells of witches or fairies 
or to counteract the evil eye, 

Hartland regards this as ‘only a specialisation of a more 
general intention. The evidoneu pointo to the meaning of the 
ceremony as a welc.ome into the world, an acknowledgment of 
kindred, a desire to express those friendly feelings which in 
archaic times none but a kinsman could entertain, whatever 
fiattoriiig words might be spoken.' 

In Cork, immediate! v after birth, the child is sometimes spat 
on by Uic father, and In Wicklow they spit on a child for luck 
the first day it is brought out after birth ; at Innisbofin, when 
old women meet a baby out with its nurse, they spit on the 
grmind all round it in a circle, to keep fairies from In 
modern Greece a visitor’s first tweeting to a l>aby is to spit on 

A sp(H;iaI case is that of the use of saliva In the baptismal rite 
of the Itoinan Catholic Church. ‘The priest exorcises the 
f^hild ; anoints his ears and nostrils with spittle-after our 
Lord’s example, who thus cured the deaf and dumb man— and 
asks him in three separate interrogations whether he renounces 
Satan, all his works, and all his iK>mp8.’i# 

In modern Greece *at a baptism . . . the priest opens the 
service by exorcising all evil spirits and influences from the 
four corners of the room by swinging his censer, but the mid- 
wife, who usually knows something of m:igic, or one of the god- 
}>arents, af^conipaiiieH him and makes assurance doubly sure i>y 
spitting in each suspected nook.’i^ 


I TT. IT. Johnston, 'The People of E. Equatorial Africa,' JA/ 
XV. [1S86J 11. 

#M. H, Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, Ixmdou, 1897, pp. 
288, 453. 

5* J. II. Weeks, ‘ Some Customs of the Lower Congo People,’ 
FL XX. [1909] 470. 

4 Bancroft, Nil ii. 0.15. 

# J. Dlund-Sutton, Man and Brant in JS. Ethiopia, London, 
1911, p. 98 ; J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, do. 1887, p. 100 ; 
II. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectmate, do. 1002, ll. 8,13; 
8. L. lliiide, The Last of the Masai, do. 1901, p. 47 f. ; for the 
Dinka custom see EBB iv. 712. 

# J. Aubrey, Hemaines of Oentilisme and Judaisms (168fl-87J, 
ed. J. Britten, London, 1881, pp. 80, 2.11. 

7JYQ, 4th ser., vl. [1870] 880 f., 6th ser., vlii. [1877] 40; J. 
Brand, Observations on Popular AniuiuitieH, London, 1849, Hi. 
202 ; J. Nicholson, Folk-lore i\f E. Yorkshire, do. 1890, p. 82. 

# Mrs. Frcnch-Sheldon, * Customs among the Nutives of E. 
Africa,' JAI xxi. [1892] ,188. 

# Westermarck, MI\. 594 ; cf. L. Decle, Three Years in Savage 
Africa, London, 1898, p. 77, for the Barotso ; ‘ When they do 
not want a thing touched they spit on straws and stick thorn all 
about the object.' 

w LP\i. ^8. 

B A. 0. Haddon, • A Batch of Irish Folk-lore,’ FL iv. [1808] 
867 f., 861. 

13 Ib. V. [1894] 389 ; cf. Tylor, PC3 Ii. 441. 

1# W. B. Addis and T. Arnold, A Catholie Diot.^, I/ondon, 1803, 
p. 72; KHEii. 372 f., 4{K). 

B J. 0. lAWBon, Modern Greek FolkUrre and Ancient Greek 
Religiim, Cambridge, 1910, p. 15 f. 


(rf) Procuring communion with sacred objects by 
means of saliva. — In many places eoinniuniun with 
sacred objects is procured by spitting upon them. 

In Guatemala at small chapels along Uie mad the passor-by 
halted, gatherud a handful of herbs, rubWd his legs with them, 
spat rovorently upon them, and with a prayer placwl thorn upon 
the altar with a small stone and an offering of pepper, salt, or 
cacao, which no one dared to touch.l 
III Korea ' my coolies occasionally added a few stones to the 
heaps of more than usual importance even by the wayside, 
bowing before thorn and expectorating on them.’ 3 In llie 
practice of folk-medicine in Borneo * the sorcerer then takes the 
linage from the boat and Instructs it what to say to the sjiirit ou 
behalf of the patient ; after abusing the image and enforcing on 
his mind the necessity of retnembering the lesson, by way of 
indelibly fixing it on his memory, he winds up by spitting slrlh 
Juice In its face.’# ‘The Basiitos worship a big blcKik of 
granite, dance round It on one lug, and at the same time siiit 
on it.’ 4 

At Brighton there is a stone wall in which is a crystal, called 
by schoolboys ‘the holy stone’; it used to be the custom for 
every boy who passed this stone to spit on it for luck.’ # 

Somotimea the apitting seenia to be a form of 
coercion of the numen in the sacred object ; 

* In the Tamil districts, if a temple car does nut move from its 
position when an ait(‘mpt is made to drag it, a lot of people, 
who are allowed to get intoxicated, are given toddy mixed with 
castor-oil. Some of this they spit out upon the wheels of the 
car, which cannot stand defllemeiit, and proceeds to move.’# 
The idea of communion ia perhaps shown when 
in Japan pilgrims to lluddhiat slirincs chew strips 
of paper into pellets and spit thorn out at the 
images of guardian deities ; if the pellet sticks, the 

E rayer will be heard ; if not, the [irayer will not 
e fieard.^ 

(e) Sfntting as an asseveration or as a bond of 
union . — 

Among the Bechiianas, ’when it thunders every one 
trembles ; if there arc several together, one asks ihe oilier with 
uneasiness. Is there any one amongst us who devours the 
wealth of others? All then spit on the ground saying, We do 
not devour the wealth of others.’# When in ihe 18th cent. 
English tenants combined against their landlords, ' it is uHiial 
with them to assemble round a great Stone, njion wbi<“h they 
arc to spit, believing this practice (joyn’d with a promise of 
what they will do, and stand to) to be as sacred and binding as 
if they had taken a publick oath.’# 

Spitting, again, is a means of transmitting 
magical powers. 

In Baluchistan the holy man who is able to cliarm away loeusls 
passes on the charm to his successor by spitting into bis mouth ; 
the man thus initiated goes mad, but this posses off ami leaves 
wonderful power. 

6. Spitting as a mark of contempt or hatred.-- 

Tlero tno intent is changed, and tlio object is to 
exhibit enmity or aveiMvou, 

Spitting In the face was common among tlio Jews.u Among 
the Greeks wo have ihe phrase of Sophociles, irriamv frpo(r(6n-u>.>- 
(loniparu with this Shakespeare’s: 

* I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 

Call him a slanderous coward ami a villain.'!# 

'As sho spit in his ftice, so she defied liim.'!4 
‘The fanatic nigger, spitting in disgust on the ground, 
declared that this made matters worse, and that he tsilieved mo 
not only to Is* a Kafir (infidel), hut also a spy.’ J# 

When a girl in H. Africa is found notto bu a virgin, the women 
spit on her pudemla.!# Among the Fellabin of Palestine, if a 
man marries a widow, unless slie needs protection. Die men 
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Mpit on h«r (aco tut »ho goe§ to her new homo.l If ft Hebrew 
retuaed to perform hia lemil duliea towarda hia aiater-indaw, ahe 
WM directed to aplt in liia face, sayirjjf : * So ahull it be done 
unto the man that doth not build up his brother’s houao*;^ 
ftnd| if a widow repudiates the levirate, ahe takes oft her fvvndal 
and spits on tiio ifround,^ In Scjotlund, when two boys 
quarrelled, and one wet tbo biitt.ona of the other with his 
saliva, this was a challeti^e to fi'jcht or be dubboil a coward ; 
when children try to solve a pitz/le, the usual way of acknow* 
ledgdng defeat is to aplt on the ground.^ 

Hence Rpittin;? becorne« an embodied curse.® 

When a Zulu ia doing magic, while he la eating *he apita In 
different dire<jtlon«, especially in the direction of those he 
hates, or who are at enmity with him, and whom he thua, aa It 
were, defies, fully believing that he ia aurrounding himaolf with 
a preserving Influence aguiust their nmchlnations and power, 
and at the same time exerting an influence injurioua to them.’^ 

7. Saliva of various kinds.— There are numerous 
varieties of saliva in folk* belief. 

(a) Saliva of gods , — 

Of Marduk, the god of Babylon, it ia fiald, ’the aplttle of 
life is thine,’ probably in alliiaioii to its magieal qualities.^ The 
spittle of the Teutonic goda had mighty vlrtuea.S Tchiimpaz 
or (Jhkai, the god of the Mordvina, spat on the waters, and hia 
spillle grow into a mountain.^ 

'The modern Icelandora relate that Christ, while walking 
with Peter along the aeaahore, apat into the aea, and from hia 
spittle a atone-grig developed. Peter also Hi)at, and his saliva 
turned into a female atone-grig. Both these are excellent 
eating. Tlie Devil, who woa not far behind, saw thia, and also 
aiiat ftito the sea. Hut hia apittlo changed into a jellyflah, which 
Is fit for nothing.’ii) 

(^) Saliva of holy men, — The spittle of holy men 
haft manifold virtues. 

ValfQavaa in S. India regard a piece of food which a aum hiui 
masticated and the water with which he has ritiHud out hia 
mouth aa aacred, and swallow tlnuu with avidity.!^ In Madras a 
MAdiga woman spits on the assembled people, who believe that 
the spittle removes pollution because she la an Impersonation 
of the goddoaa Mfltangi.i’<< 

Tlio Quissama of Angola * practise the fine old recipe that Mr. 
Hamilton has remarked to Iw so much in vogue among the 
KafHr medicine men. i.r., that, in cases whore medicine haa 
been adiuiniaterod, in order to give it proper efficacy, the 
doctor apita hia saliva down the patient’s throat.* 13 In Borneo 
the natives ‘brought portions of cooked rice on leaves, and 
begged the ErigUannien to spit into them. After which they 
ate them up, thinking they altould be tlio better for it.'J* 

At the sacrifice of tbe Meriah victim of the Kandhs (^'.v.), who 
was regarded as semi'divine, while ho was being taken in pro* 
cession, some iku-hous solicited a drop of his saliva and anointed 
their heacls wdth it.i3 

(c) Saliva /)oisonous, Some saliva is regarded 
as poisonous. 

Ac<;ordliig to Socrates, a man ejecta saliva because It ia 
injurioua to keep It in his aystem.w The famous Mahmud 
BegarJ/i of (Jii jarat was, it ia said, nourished on imison, and by 
chewing certain fruits he could discharge saliva so poisonous 
that any one touohiiig it dled.D in the Malay Peninsula the 
Kenabo'l have siu'th on evil reputation that any one treading on 
their spittle is lielieved to suffer from boils and blulns.*** The 
spittle of a wit»^h— t’.j., among the Babylonians— la naturallv 
poisonoua.'i* Ho alsu is the sjiliva of various animals— the lizard, 
tlio snake, the rukh in the Knst ; in Ireland, if a weasel spits in 
milk, thoao who drink it suffer from gripea.'-W 
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(d) SalitKt medicinal, — Home oaliva is eurative. 
The virtues of fasting spittle are widely recognized. 

In Scotland Its prophylactic propertiea are famous, 1 aa also in 
Arabia.^ and in Madagaaoar.* Plinv gives many preacrlptiona 
of this kind. Beneath the tongue of a mad dog is a allmy saliva 
which, taken In drink, prevento hydrophobia ; the foam from a 
horse’s mouth la useful in oar disease, in chafing caused by 
riding, and in diseases of the uterus.4 Serpent’s glime and foam 
form the anguinum, or snake-egg, which has magical powers.3 
A dry white moss grows on stones near streams ; if one of these 
stones, with the addition of human saliva, ia rubbed against 
another, it cures ring-worm when rubbed on the part affected, 
with the spell, 'Cantharides begone, a wild wolf seeks thy 
blood ! ’ 4 Some people used to run their own spittle with the 
Anger behind the ear to relieve disquietude of inind.7 gome* 
times the cure was effected by transference, as when a person 
suffering from cough spat into the mouth of a small frog and 
gained relief.* A sort of lizard in Malabar is believed to sunk 
the blood of children by looking at them ; as soon as people 
catch sight of the creature, they apply saliva to the child's 
navel, from which it is supposed that the poisoned blood is thus 
extracted. 4 As a cure for gout, in Italy, a small boy, while 
fasting, is made to spit thrice on the affected limb, to repeat a 
charm, and to spit behind liim thrice for three successive 
inorning8.l4 In the Greek Islands thrush (^/ta) In a child is 
cured by the mother showing the sore to the evening stars, 
spitting on it, and saying: 'This evening stars and afta, to- 
morrow no stars and no of (a.* In the Van Jab a clan of Aror&a 
can cure hydrophobia by spitting on a little earth and applying 
it to the biie.i^ A gentleman travelling by train in Germany 
was asked to spit in the face of a man suffering from a fit.l3 
Magyars believe that styes on the eye can be cured by some one 
spitting on theui.i4 Jn Losbos, to cure a wasp sting spit four 
times on the place, do this thrice, and say citfi, ' drink. 'f* In 
Ireland it is believed that pricking of the foot (‘pins and 
needles ') is relieved by wotting the popliteal space with sallva.i4 

8 . Protective powers of saliva. - Tlie use of 
saliva is valuable against fascination and ill-luck 
generally. 

{a) Against fascination. — Spitting is a common 
mode of repelling the evil eye. 

In Greece saliva obtained from a person who is stispectod of 
having unintentionally over-looked a child is mixed with water, 
and the i>atient is made to drink it ; or the incautious i>(>rson is 
asked to spit in the child’s foce.H in Scotland spitting iiirce 
times in a person’s face, turning a live coal in the fire, and 
exclaiming, 'The Lord ha with us !’ protects from tlie evil eye.^* 
When making a protective necklace in the Malay Peninsula, the 
maker re<ntes a charm and spits twice on the necklace. Over- 
praise — ‘ fore-Bpcaklng,’ as itisoallcd In Scotland— is dangerous. 
In Russia, if a person praises a baby without the precautionary 
ejaculation, 'God save the mark!’ the nurse spits in the 
person’s face.'-w 

(6) Against unlucky animals, things, etc , — 

In Aetolia, when travellers meet an unlucky animal, they spit 
three times Inifore continuing the Journey.^ In Macedonia a 
certain insect which enters houses in summer is supposed to 
bring fever, and people spit three times when it appears. 34 in 
Groat Britain and Ireland the sight of a single magpie is omin- 
ous, and in Cheshire people spit on the ground and make a cross 
with the foot to drive away ill luck,33 The Irish, when they see 
a caterpillar creeping, spit three times on it, lest it may (;omo 
to the house and sleep with the person who has seen it ; they do 
the same on meeting a stoat in trio morning.‘34 In Cent ral India 
people spit three times on seeing a failing star. 34 In Italy, when 
a hare is released as a scape-animal, to remove disease, the 
officiant must spit three times behind it, and must not look iiook 
or leave the house for three-quarters of an hour. 34 in Kumaun, 
in order to stop a hail-storm, people spit on the stones ns Uicy 
fall, or sprinkle on them some dr»i}>s of blootl from the body of 
a noted magidan.37 it is a common practice to spit on a witch 
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or sor(K!rer, or, as a protective, to get the witch to spit on her 
suppo8e<l victim. 1 Muhammad, in order to make a bad dream 
harmless, useil to spit three times over the left shoulder— a habit 
still prevailing in EgMJt.s In the Js^psan Islands, when dough 
is being kneaded by a woman, it another woman chances to 
arrive, she must spit on the ground to charm away the evil of 
her presence ; otherwise she will ' carry away the bread with 
her.’ * In Shetland, when a sick person defs^rlbes his ailment, 
the listener is apt to have the disease conveyed to himsolf, unless 
he a)iits coverHy.^ 

Among the Kikuyxi of E. Africa ‘if a man hears that a near 
relative Is very ill he makes a point of going to see him, and 
takes the precaution of getting him to spit ceremonially on his 
hand and rub his visitor on his navel. If a man goes to see his 
sick father or mother he takes a piece of mutton fat, and the 
lick parent ceremonially spits on it, and the visitor rubs the 
saliva covered piece of fat on his navel.*® 

The same procedure takes place on liearing un- 
lucky names. 

In parts of Wales It was the custom to spit when the name of 
the Devil was mentioned, and at the prayer in the Utany ‘ to 
beat down Satan under our feet.’® In Greece, if children arc 
sent to draw water, they must spit three times into the Kpring 
before they dip their pitchers, to escape the Nereids ; in ford 
rites the traveller sints In the water before crossing or when 
crossing haunted water.? 

Mul^ammod ordained : ‘There Is a demon called Khinzab, who 
casts doubt into prayer : when you are aware of it, take pro- 
tet^Uon with God, and spit over your left arm three times. . . . 
When you stand up to prayer, spit not in front because you are 
then ill God's presence | neither spit on your right hand, because 
an angel is there ; spit therefore on your left side, or under 
your feet, and throw earth over it,’* 

The evil iiiiiucnce of seeing the moon through 
glass or through the bough of a tree is broken l>y 
taking a piece of money from the pocket and spit- 
ting on each side of the coin. 

In Clare, when the new moon is seen for the flrst time, people 
turn thrice sunwards, bowing and spitting at each turn.* 

Spitting thus becomes a symbolical purification 
from the effects of tabu. 

In Japan * in the Isanagl myth a God of the Spittle (Haya* 
lama no wo) is tiie result of that deity’s spitting during the 
ccrumony of divorce. The “spittle" deity Is here associated 
with another God, wlio is styled a God of Purification. A com. 
menUtur on this passage says that " at the present day spitting 
is essential In the purification ceremony." Ttie ritual, liowevur, 
does not mention it. Another writer adds that “ tliis is the 
reason why at the present day people spit when they see any- 
thing Impure." In the myth of Kusa no wo spittle is mentions 
along with the nails of the fingers and toes and noso-muciis 
among the materials for exjiiaUiry oiTerings. When IlohtMlemi 
is re«!onimt*nded to “spit thrice’’ before giving back the lost 
fish-hook to his brotlior, tv magical effect is i>rm)ably intended, 
such OH to convey to him any Impurity which may hav^e bctjmius 
attoidied to his own person. Uinsing the mouth as a mirifying 
ceremony before pronouncing an oath is lueutionud in the 
AvAcmyi’lli. 90].' 10 

g. Reinforcing the powers of spittle.— f he ofli- 
cac.y of the Baliva is increaseti by spitting out 
certain siilmtanccK with it. 

At the Lemuria the Roman house-father laid the ghosts by 
spitting out black beans as he walked, saying, ‘With these I 
redeem me and inlne.'H In Melanesia a charm for stopping 
rain is to chew ginger, which is then expectorated In a flue 
spray j the same process, with aiiprofiriato words, is used to 
propitiate or avert any p<issihly <larigerous influonco, os, g.g., 
that of a stranger ; Government parties and camps are charmed 
by a man walking round them and spraying chewed ginger from 
his mouth.’ 12 VVhen the Nhans are building a house, they chew 
betel-nut and H]»it it into each hole dug for a post, to exfiel evil 
spirits ; to expel disease the Malay medicine-uuin, with a ebunu, 
ejects chewed betel-leaf on the iMitlent's person, and, when 
taking omens for agriculture, the farmer ciiews betel, rei>ettt8 
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charms, and spits It out in the direction of the cardinal poliita.i 
At meals the llausas always spit out some of the kola-nut on 
Uic ground as an oirering.2 

To relieve evil dreams the Zulu mediolne-man prescribes : 
* When you dream of him, take this medicine and cliow it ; Uien 
take a stone or a piece of firewood, and spit on it the spitllo 
which is in your mouth when you dream of him, mixed tills 
medicine . . . and throw it behind your back without limklng.’ 3 

10. The use of saliva in mag4c. — This ansuinos 
many forms which may be exjdained on the prin- 
cijiles already stated. 

In N. India, at cotton-picking, women spit out parched rice 
as a magical mode of improving the produce.4 in a Yeiilo 
oharni to appease wrath the i)erson takes a stone, spits round 
it while reciting a charm, and lays an arrow on a bow while 
siandin|f in the shadow of the wrathful one.B Natives of 
Australia of the Irriakura [a certain bulb] totem, before eating 
the tuhors, rub them in their hands, and, putting tiieiu in their 
niouths, blow them out again in all directions, obviously to 
Increase the crop.* In W. Africa the owner of a ixirtahle charm, 
in the morning, nofore speaking to any one, wets his linger with 
saliva, draws it over the amulet, ana then down his forehead, 
saying : ‘ May every man, woman, and child do good to me.’? 
In Shetland the flshonnen spit into the mouth of the last (uvught 
ood, ‘and the consequence, they say, is that it will bo followed 
by a fish equally large or larger.’ * In India it is believed that 
buffalo’s saliva, if applied to the soles of the feet, causes sleep, 
possibly boi'ause tbs animal is sluggish.* 

‘ The Oalelareese think that wlien your teeth are Ming filed 
you should keep spitting on a pebble, for this establiMies a 
nomeopathic oonnexion between you and the pebble, by virtue 
of which your teeth will henceforth be as hard and durable os a 
stone.’ 

zi. Toleration and horror of saliva.— Atnonj^ 
some puople saliva, preferably tliat of woiiieii, is 
not regarded with abliorrouce. 

In some of the Polynesian islands the kava root Is chewed by 
old women in a ceremonial way and distributed at feasts. G 
Among somo American Indian tribes cassava root is chewed by 
young women and tlie liquor drunk. >2 it is tx'lieved that the 
Kafir beer is made in the same way.*® 

But amoiifj people, like the BindiiH, who are 
subject to rigid tabus of fotnl and drinking it is 
regarded with disgust. 

Dubois remarks that ‘their strong aversion to wind instru- 
ments of music ’ is duo to ‘ their IriHurmountuble horror of 
saliva. They would look on u man who spat upon the fioor as 
quite destitute of good munnera. Spittoons are to he found in 
every house ; but should none be providwl and any one require 
to spit ho wouki have to go outsiife.’ *4 

The danger of treiuling on saliva is as old as the days of 
Manu.i® and has been perpetuated in the custom which prevailed 
among some menial tribes In Bombay, Madras, and tlic Central 
Provinces up to quite recent times, of requiring them to t«rry 
spitting-pots hung round their necks in onler to avoid danger 
to travellers.** Spitting on a man of high caste is a serious 
offence in India. ‘ Tliey who spat upon the BrAhinai^a ... sit 
in the middle of a pool of bloM, chewing hair,' •? If a low caste 
man spits on a superior, the king shall cause his lips to be cut 
off.** After spitting, a Br&hnmn has to sip water.** 

In Ceylon ‘the most dreaded of all punishinonts under the 
Kandyan dynas^ avos to hand over the lady of a high casto 
offemier to the Kodiyos [degraded meniulNl ; and the nuxle of 
her adoption was by the Hodiya taking bclel from his own 
mouth and pMdng it In hisrs, after whic.h till death her degiwia- 
tion was indelible.' 2* 

Buddhist inonkN in Burma niav not H|iit on green grass nr in 
fresh waler.2* The ancient Pisrsiaiis nover deiiled a river witii 
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the secretionii of thfir liodlcs, niid Dcioisoe forbade any one to 
Rint in the ro^ul prueeiioe ; the term hikhra, ‘ imuurity/ >vaa 
applied to bodily rt-fiiHCor exrretiona from men or auga, includ* 
inv saliva. I In India to spit in the direction of the tombola 
saint excites his wrath ; and, in China, if any one dares to 
spit towards the north, tie oiitrai:es the (cods ana profanes their 
presunce.S The prohibition aifainst spittlnfif on Are is very 
oornmon. In Scotland Home evil in likely to befall those who do 
S0.3 Ncfcroes in .lamaioa believe tliat spittinfr in the Are causes 
the saliva to dry np.* On the Lower Congro, If a person spits in 
the Are, his blood will become ttiin, his hair turn reddlsn, and 
dro{)sy of the stomach will follow. The Yezidis nuvor spit in 
the Are,® 

' Kven the breath of man or Ms sidttle is sufficient to dese> 
orate it [the Iranian sacred AreJ. Therefore even ^e priest 
before the fire-altar must iierform his ceremonies and recite his 
prayers with his mouth coverwi.' " ‘ A decent man will not spit 
fir eject any impurity in front of the moon, fire, the sun, water, 
wind, or any reHpcclable person.’® 

J^rTKKATUHi. — B. S. Hartland, The Leffend of Pereetu, 
liondon, 1894-06, il. 258 A.; J. E. Crombie, ‘The Saliva Super- 
stition,’ The International Folk-lore CmgreM^lSUl: Papert 
and Trannaetione, London, ISA*-!, p. ‘249 ff.; J. Tuchman, ‘La 
FaiKiination,’ Miltuiine, Paris, 1878- , vols. I., ii., v., vl., viii., lx. ; 
C. de Menslgfnac, Hecherchen ethnographitpiee eur la mlive et 
le erac/tat, Bordeaux, 189*2. Thy Jilaasical references have been 
collected and discussed by F. W. Nicholson, Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philoloify, vlli. [Boston, 1807J 28 tf. 

W. Crookk. 

SALT.—yoe Metals and Minerai^, vol. viii. 

p. 691 f. 


SALUTATIONS. — SalutationFi have in all 
parts of the world been an index of ethics and 
frequently have had reli{;iouH significance, 'riiey 
vary from the idaliorate ceremonies hy which 
sava^jes of dilferent tribes prove to one another, 
wlieii they approacli, that they have no hostile 
intent, to the informal greetings with which modern 
civilized man ac<!ostH a comrade. 

z. Australian savages jirohahly preserv’e better 
than other peoples savage customs in their purest 
form. 

‘ They have a very strict code of etiquette and distinct terms, 
liuplyitiK stronin diHupproval, which they Miply to any member 
of the tribe who docs not observe this, visits are frequently 
made, cither by individuals or by par1.ie8 of men and women, to 
friendly (jfroiqts of natives livinff in distant parts. If it be only 
one man who is payinf? a visit he will often, in the first place, 
make a series of smokes so as to inform those to whose camp he 
is coming that some one Is approaching.’ > The fact that he thus 
makes his approach known proves that he has no hostile inten- 
tion. * Ooming within sight of the cAinp he does not at first go 
close up to it, Imt sits down in silonco. Apparently no one 
takes the slightest notice of him, and etiquette forbids him 
from moving without being invited to do so. After perhaps an 
hour or two one of the older men will walk over to him and 
(piictly seat himself on the ground lieside the stranger. If the 
latter lie the bearer of any message, or of any credentials, ho 
will hand tbcHe over, and then perhaps the old man will em- 
brace him and invite him to come into the camp, where he goes 
U> tlie wufunja (men’s camp) and Joins the men. Very likely 
he will be provided with a temporary wife during his visit, who 
will of course belong to the Hpecinl group with which it is lawful 
for him to have marital relations.' A* 

SiKjiiecr and (lillen describe what iwitually took 
place wlicn a ]>arty of stiiue thirty Arunta men 
visited a group of Alice Springs people. 

The Arunta group, caeh wearing two curiously flaked sticks 
on his head, with a tuft of eagle-hawk feathers in his waist, and 
armed with iMHimorang and spears, sat down about half a mile 
away from the Alice Springs camp. After a time they were 
invited to come up. They did so on the run, holding their 
spears aloft. Some of the older Alice Springs women came out 
to meet them, gesticulating, yelling, and dancing wildly liefore 
tliom. They were received m a small flat among some hills. 
As they approached the spot some Alice Springs men stood on 
the tops of the surrounding hillocks, their ImdlcB being sharply 
outlined against the sky, waving their spears. As soon as the 


t HerwJ. i. 139, 99 { M. Hang, Kssaysem the Sacred Lamjimge, 
Writings, ami ItHigum of the Pamie, lioridon, 1907, p. 325 n. 

* U. K. Douglas, Cvnjucianiirtn and Taoiem, ljuiidon, 1877, 

p. 268. 

3 Napier, p, 37. * PL xv. [19041 ‘211. » Jh. xx. 476. 

® A. H. fAyard, Niiu'veh and its /iemains, I^ondon, 1849, i. 


7 W. flelger, Civilization of the K. Iranians, Eng. tr., liOndun, 
1886 -86, i. 10. 

8 Pishnu Parana, e<i. H. H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. 811 ; 
cf. Maim, Jjatrs, iv. 62. 

» Spencer Dillen, The Iforthem Trihesof Central Atislraiia, 


p. 5AJ>. 

1® lb. p. 670. 


11 1b. p. 670 flf. 


visitors had reached the open flat, they were joined by a number 
of local men. All then formed into a series of linee four deep 
and marched round and round the place, led by the chief 
man of the visitors. This inarch was accompanied by a consider- 
able amount of excitement, and soon the whole camu— men, 
women, and children— were assembled at the spot. When this 
preliminary dance was over, the visitors sat down on the level 
space and the Alice Mprlngs people grouped theinselves on the 
ro<‘kM at one side. 'The head man of the visiting party then 
collected all the flaked sticks and hande<l them over to the head 
man of the Alice Springs group. Thie indicated that the 
visitors came with no hostile intent. A fire was then made and 
the slicks were burned. 

Danger of hostile attack had not yet passed, for after a sliort 
))anse members of the Alitie Springs group began, one after 
another, to taunt individual visitors with various delinquencies. 
One was atM'UHcd of not having mourned properly for his father- 
in-law, an Alice Sprint man ; another was challenged to fight 
for having killed the brother of an Alice Springs man, while a 
visitor accused a local man of not having cleared out of camp 
according to c.ustom when his father-in-law died. He should 
have remained away until the grass was green upon the father- 
in-law’s grave. These and other taunts led to individual 
scuffles. A general mHie follow''ed, during which every one 
seemed to be accusing every one else ; the wromcn ran in and 
out among the men, all of whom were talking or yelling at the 
top of their voices, wdiile spears and boomerangs were raised 
ready to be thrown. After about three-quarters of an hour the 
men separated and camped apart. During ttie next day the 
relations of the two camps were strained, hut by the third day 
harmony was restored. 

The same authorities also relate ^ the ceremonies 
by which the Warraiimnpi tribe welcomed a party 
of men from the Walpari tribe. 

The visitors Henta messenger ahead to give warning of their 
approach, and about mid-day eix W'arrnmunga men went out to 
meet them, taking food and water with thoin. Here they 
remained until late in the afternoon. Then tho local people 
assembled on a K]iecially cleared spaco of ground a niiartcr of a 
milu from the main camp. They were divided into three groups 
— a central group of men and two side groups of women. They 
all stood ex(‘.ept two of the primdpal men, who miuattcd on the 
ground, 'riie group of women that came from tho territory 
nearest to tlie Walpari, fieculiarly decorated with white spots 
running down tlielr breasts and acroMs their shoulders, moved 
backwards and forwards with arms extended as if beckoning 
to tho strangers t-o <^omo on. A few UmjoI men had meanwhile 
joined the strangers, and now approachwl with them in single 
file. The leader carried a spear, but with the point turm*<l 
towards the ground ; ea(‘h of the others carried a spear, but 
grasiiud it near the heoii, to show that he had no hostile intent. 
As they tti>proacheil, they i>erformed a series of evolutions in the 
form of a huge 8. At tho close of each evolution they grou|KHj 
ihenisolves ^>oiit tho leader for a minute or two, shouting 
‘ H'aA ! wah ! ' The group of women that had beiskoned to them 
answered with the same cry. Finally, at a signal from one of 
the local men, they approached the Warrarnunga people. The 
women who had answered their vxy fell In behind them and 
jH-Tformed the last evolution with them. The women then 
returned to their place, and the visitors siit down on the ground. 
They had their bocks to the Warrarnunga men and weru about 
five yards from them. After a silence of tw*) or three minutes 
the women who had taken part in the evolution, at a .signal 
from the same old man, threw food at the visitors. The 
strangers caught it, and the w'omen returned to their places 
while the visitors ate tho food. The Worrommiga men, with 
tho exception of three ollltsials, then withdrew-. These ofll<!ialH 
gave tho visitors more food, apologizing fur the sinallriess of the 
quantity. After the repast was over, tho visitors were led to 
cjimp. In the evening a dance was performed in honour of 
their arrival. 

These Australian customs indicate, ntirhajiH, the 
kind of ohil>orato etiquette hy whicli in savage 
days men everywhere approached straufrers. 
Since the establisliment of settled civilized society 
forms of salutation have been greatly simplified. 
These forms naturally vary almost endlessly in 
dilVerent parts of the world. To describe all tho 
variations would demand a volume. It may be 
noted in general that among equals salutation.** 
tend to become brief and simple, while salutations 
sovereigns by their subjects, or to persons of 
higher rank by those of lower rank, retain much 
elaborate ceremonioii.sncH.s. 

2 . Civilized equals, a.s a rule, greet one another 
briefly and simply, though naturally the salutation 
to a friend who has been long aWnt, or to an 
equal to whom one is introduceoTfor tlie first time, 
is more elaborate and formal tlian the greeting 
given to a comrade with whom one associates daily. 
(Troctings of the last-mentioned type assume many 

1 Spoticcr-Uillcii, The northern TrUies of Central AasiraJia, 
p. 57o ff. 
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formfl. The ancient Greeks said, Xotpe/, ‘Bo 
glad 1 ' ‘Be joyful ! * The Konians said, ‘ Salve / 

* Be well ! ‘ Be in good health,’ or, more formally, 

* Salvere jubeo^ ‘ I bid you be well.’ The idea 
underlying this Koman salutation underlies that 
of many modern peoples, though in different 
countries the reference to the health of one’s 
friends is expressed in different ways. Thus in 
English one says, ‘ How are you ? ’, ‘ How do you 
do ? or ‘ I hope you are well ? ’ The French say, 
‘ Comimnt vous pot'tez'vous '/ ’, ‘ How do you carry 
yourself?’, and the Germans, ‘ Wie hefii^n Ste 
sick ? ’, ‘ How do you find yourself ? ’ Similarly the 
Arabic * Salaam aleikat* ‘Peace bo unto thee!*, 
includes the idea of a wish for the health of the 
one saluted, as did the Hebrew * Shalomt* ‘ Peace ! ’ 
Both, however, included much more, os will be 
noted l>elow. 

In common intercourse still less formal greetings 
are generally employed. Thus in English we wiy, 
‘ Good morning 1 * (Old English, ‘ Good morrow I 

* Good day 1 ’, or ‘ Good evening 1 * The Germans 
say, ‘ Guten Morgen ! ’, the Freiieu, ‘ Bon jour l\ the 
Italians, ‘Bwono giorno!^ The Arabs of the 
Levant similarly say, ‘ Naharak said ! ’, ‘ May your 
day be happy ! ’. All these imply the wish that the 
one saluted may have a happy day or evening. 
Possibly the original meaning was, ‘ May God give 
you a good day ! ’ In Occidental lands one rejdios 
to such a greeting by simply repeating it, but in 
the Levant politeness demands that the response 
shall add something to the original wish. Thus, 
when a friend says, ^ Nahft,rak said! \ it is polite to 
reply, ‘ Naharak said wa muharrak I \ ‘ May your 
day be happy and blessed ! ’ In Japan the greetings 
among equals are similarly brief. Thus in the 
morning one says to a friend, ^Ohayol\ literally, 
‘ Honourabl y early ! ’; later one says, * KonnuMwa /’, 
literally, * iVi tlay ! ’ ; and in the evtming the greet- 
ing is ‘ Oyasumiruisni / ’, ‘Honourably rest 1’ In like 
manner ui China one says, * Tso sh/tn /% literally, 
‘ Early time ! ’, which is eouivalent to ‘ Good morn- 
ing!’, and *Tso tau!\ ‘Early rest!’, for ‘Good 
night ! ’ The Japanese also have a greeting which 
makes inquiry for one’s health — * lkagadesuka?\ 
‘How is it?’ In Ocdiiental countries the more formal 
salutations addnissed to friends who have been 
long absent or to persons to whom one is introduced 
for the first time are not as a rule crystallized into 
such set phrases as those that have just been con- 
sidered. 'riiey express the pleasure of the speaker 
at seeing a friend again or at making the acquaint- 
ance of the stranger : ‘ I am glad to see you again 1 ’, 
‘ I am glad t<j meet you ! ’, or * I am delighted to see 
you ! ’ 'I'ho J apanese, when introduced to a stranger, 
say, ‘ Hajimrata omdtti hiJcaiimusu ! ’, literally, ‘ See 
you for the first time !’ A young jiorson mocting 
an older person says, * Doha yoroshiku ! ’, ‘ Please in 
your favour 1 ’ The Chimtse have a form of saluta- 
tion, ‘ Yat y at pat kin ue sam tsau hai!\ literally, 
‘One day not see like throe falls !’, equivalent to 
‘ If I do not see you for a day, it is like three 
years ! ’. 

In the Occident, when one receives a call, the 
greetings are soon over and the time is iiassed in 
conversation upon other topics, but in Syria the 
greetings and inquiries for the guest’s health and 
that of Ills family last for some time, and during 
the call the conversation will often be interrupted 
by saying the greetings and making the inquiries 
all oyer again. Among equals the salutations at 
parting are as a rule brief and informal. The 
Greeks employed at times the same phrase as in 
greeting, Xaipe! at others ’^EppeoaSef ‘Be strength- 
ened 1 ’. The Homans said, ‘ Yale ! ’, or * Valeas /*, 

* Be well !’, ‘Be strong ! ’ Akin to thisis the English 
‘ Farewell 1 ’, meaning, ‘ May it go well with you ! ’, 
or ‘ May you prosper ! ’ hfore frequently ‘ Goml- 


byo’ is employed. This is believed by many to be 
a corruption of ‘ God be with you ! ’. If this be the 
corrwtt etymology, it has a religious colouring. 
Probably a similar thought underlay the German 
‘A I// Wicd.crschen!' and the French * Au revoir!* 
Of similar import was the Hebrew parting saluta- 
tion, ‘ Go in peace !’(1 S 20*“), and the modern 
Arabic " Ma'salameh^ ‘With peace 1 ’ The Chinese 
say, ‘ Maan maan haang^ * Slowly, slowly walk 1 ’, 
or ‘ Tsing wool' ‘ Please return P The Japanese 
say, * Sayonara* ‘ If it must 1x5 so ! ’ 

Along with the words which are uttered in formal 
and impressive salutations there are often physical 
contacts. These vary with different countries and 
with the degree of intimacy between the persons 
concerned. In civilized countries the most common 
and universal form of contact is ‘shaking hands.’ 
The persons performing the salutation grasp each 
other by the right hand and gently shake or press 
the hand thus grasped. The cordiality of the 
salutation may be graded by the vigour or listless- 
noKs of the pressure. Another method of express- 
ing cordial .salutation frequent among relatives and 
intimate friends is kissing (g'.v.), sometimes on the 
cheek, or, in cases of great intimacy, on the 
mouth. In some countries kissing is largely con- 
fined to greetings between women. In Syria men 
as well as women kiss one another, often on both 
cheeks. Sometimes men will grasp one another 
by the shoulders and, without kissing, place the 
head first over one shoulder and then over the 
other. Perhaps this is the modern survival of 
‘ falling on the neck ’ (Gn 3H* 45**). Still another 
method of physical contact is ‘touching noses.’ 
This is employed among various savage iieoples, 
08 , e.g,t the Melane.sian8.* 

Even when there is no physical contact, any 
salutation which is at all formal is accompanied 
by a bow or an inclination of the head. This is 
almost universal in modern civilized society, and 
in some parts of the world the custom is very 
ancient. Confucius is said by lii.s discdples to have 
bowed forward when saluting one who was in 
mourning.* In Syria a bow is often accompanied 
by a sweeping motion of the right hand towards 
the ground. At other times the hand is made to 
touch one’s breast, lips, and forehead. 

Ill some countries there is a strict etiquette con- 
cerning salutations. 

* Among moiiern Moslems ono ridinjf should first (iahit.e one 
on foot : one who passes by should first salute a person sLand- 
itig or sitlhitr ; u small ]>arty those of u lar((H ])arty ; a yomi^jr 

t jorson should be first saluted by the uifcd. One who enters a 
louso should first salute the people of that house. ’J* 

Himilarly amon^ the Tikopia of Melanesia^ ‘a man wlio 
wishes to pass another who is sittinj; down will <'all out as he 
approaches: ‘*0 mala, mata," inenniu}; “e>e," and it the 
answer comes "Poi, erau,’‘ “Yes, all ri.i;ht," ho by. If 
there are two or more people sitting down, he will say, "Oto 
tnata,** and will be answered as before. Several men 
togetiier ask leave to pass in the same w'ay. A man walks up- 
right, but a woman w'hn is juissing bends down slightly with her 
hands belAveen her thighs. If a man went by without the 
t)roi>er greeting, it would 1)0 sujtposod that he was angry and 
no woulel have to return and sit down near those whom he had 
passed. If he explained that this behaviour had been duo to 
carelessness, he would he (tailed a ff>ol and his apologies would 
be acrepltKl. . . . When a man goes to visit another at his 
house, he calls out the name of the (wcupant at some distanci*, 
and if the latter is at home, the visitor is invited to ent<*r. Jf 
there is no answer, the visitor will wait for a time and then go 
away. Only near relatives may enter a house w'ithout invif*- 
t.ion*. Bimilarlv in the lAwant a Moslem on approaching the 
house of a nuighhour gives a peculiar call in order that the woini'n 
may retire to their own apartments before he enters.’ 

It is not possible to trace in detail the customs of 
salutation among all peoples within the compa.ss of 
an article. Certain forms of etiquette arc oliservcd 
throughout the world. Among the peasantry of 

I Reo W. II. 11. Rivers, The /lief, of Mdaneeian Sooiely, 

I. .m. 

» Analeete^ hk. x. eh. xvl. 2f. 

E. W. Rice, Orient nltHtiM in liihle. Larule, p. 79. 

Rivers, p. «24 f. 
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Palestine, g.a., one Kays to n guest, * FAt* * Enter,* 
‘ FodiUl I \ * \V eleome ! *, ‘ Marfiabd ! \ ‘ Welcome I *, 
or * Mtyet inarluibd! \ * A liuudrod welcomes I * One 
familiarly asks, * Kni/ halak?\ ‘How are you?* 
The reply is, * l}tmdillnh,' ‘Praise Godl^ i.«. 
‘ Praise God I am well,' the full form of the plirase 
being ‘ llumdillak salanrneh.' In the early morn- 
ing one greets another with * ^uhnhkum Fl-khairl\ 
‘ May your morning be in good [fortune] ! ’, to 
which the reply is, ‘ YA ^ibuh el-k)uiir^* ‘ Oh, the 
morning is good I* At evening the greeting is 
‘ MtHaikum bH-khiir / *, and the response, * Mesa el- 
khair!' At night it is * Lailtak aaidehl*^ ‘May 
your night be happy 1 ’ ^ 

3 . To monarchs. — Superiors and especially 
monarchs are in all countries saluted with much 
greater formality than equals. In the countries 
around the eastern end of the Mediterranean it 
was cuHtoniary in ancient times to prostrate one- 
self before a monarch. Thus Araunah, the Jobii- 
site, bowed himself before David with his face to 
the ground (2 S 24‘‘‘®). Not only the foreigner, but 
Natlian, David’s frequent adviser, did likewise 
(I K r-**), and even David’s favourite wife, Bath- 
sheha (1^®***). Such homage was not, however, 
con lined to kings, but was also accorded to prophets 
(see 2 K 2 ^® 4*^). Its motive was probably the 
belief that in both kinp and prophets a super- 
human spirit dwelt. Physicians are still often 
thus saluted at hospitals in the Levant.* Perhaps 
this is in part an earnest way of proffering a 
recnicst for healin", just os Esther is said to have 
fallen on her face oefore Ahapuerus (Xerxes) when 
she wished to make a particularly urgent request 
(Est 8 *). Where such customs prevailed, it was 
natural that conquered princes should fall on their 
faces and kiss the feet of their conquerors. The 
act was at once an expression of homage and an 
appeal for mercy. Assyrian kings say again and 
again in their annals that such-and-such a king 
came and kissed their feet, and the Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser lir. pictures Sua, king of Gilzan, 
and licbu, king of Israel, in the act of doing this. 

Similar customs arc found in many other parts 
of tlie world, 'rims among the Melanesians a 
visitor who visits a chief in his house kneels at the 
door and moves towards the chief on his hands and 
knees. When he reaches him, they touch noses in 
the customary manner, and the visitor withdraws 
a pjice or two, and sits down cross-legged. No 
other position is allowed in the presence of the 
chief. When the interview is lini.slied, the visitor 
asks perinission to go, and leaves on his hands ami 
knees in a similar manner, without turning his 
Iwick to tlie chief. If a man wishes U) pass a chief 
out of doors, ho will say, ‘0 mata {mala, 

‘ t)ye ’ ; ‘ father ’). 'J’lie chief will reply, ‘ .Finn ! 

mere, ovoif\ ‘All riglit I Walk, yes,’ and the 
man will go by on hands and knees as when ap- 
proaching him.® 

In India similarly deep obeisance has always 
been performed before a sovereign. Thus we read 
in the lidmdi/nna : 

* Aiifi w?th j;r(*t;t.ingH ami obeiflance gpake thoir moMwim! (5alm 
and bold, 

Softly fiMI t bfdr jfonllo acceuts ns tboir happy tale thpy told. 

QrcetingH to thoe, iniKhty inonnroU I ’ * 

According to the Sakuntnla of Kalidasa, the 
Shakespeare of India, it was customary for sub- 
iocts on approaching a kitig to shout, ‘ Miiy I he 
king ho victorb)Us ! ’, ‘O king, be vic.Uirious ! ’, or 
‘ May our sovereign bo victorious I ’ ® 

In like manner in less clbisive China the cu.sloins, 

I Cf, E. Grant, The Peumnlry uf PalfuHnf, p. 101 f. 

Of. Rico, p. 78. " nivt ra. p. SOfi, 

< Of. R. 0. Unit, The Rmnaynna and the Mahahhamfa am- 
deneed info Enalhh Ver.<ie, p. 7. 

« See tho ed. pnbliRhed by T. Holme, fjondon, 190«, pp. 43 
an* I 70. 


as we learn from the Analects of Confucius, were 
not radically diflerent. When Confucius entered 
the gate of the palac:o of the prince, it was with 
body somewhat \»ent forward, almost as thougli he 
could not be admitted. When pa.Hsing the throne, 
his look would change somewhat ; he Avould turn 
aside and make a sort of obeisance, and the words 
that ho spoke seemed as though he were deficient 
in utterance.^ 

At modern European courts the ceremonial, 
though less demonstrative than that among many 
of the ancients, nevertheless emphasizes in a 
variety of ways that the sovereign is not an 
ordinary mortal and must be much more oere- 
nioniously saluted. The climax of salutations to 
royal {wrHonages is found in the public ceremonies 
of welcome which are prepared for them when they 
pay visits to cities on jmblic occasions or return 
from vicB)ries or long absences. A line literary 
description f)f such a welcoming salute is found in 
the liamdynnn, in the passage which tells of 
Rama’s return to Ayodhya ; 

'ElephaiiU in ({oldpii trappings thousand chiefs and nobles 
bore, 

Chariot oarR and gallant chargers speeding by Sarayu’s 
short', 

And tho serried troops of battle marched with oolours rich 
and brave, 

Proudly o'er the gay prex^ession did Ayodhya's banners wave. 

In thoir stately gilded Utters royal dames and damsels came, 

Queen Kausalya first and foremost, Queen Sumitra rich in 
fame, 

Pious priest and learned Hrolmiari, chief of guild from near 
and fur, 

Noble chief and stately courtier with the wreath and water 
Jar. 


BLatoly march of gallant chargers and the roll of battle car, 
Heavy tread of royal tiiskurs and the beat of drum of war. 


Women with their loving grcutlrigs, children with their joy- 
ous cry, 

Tottering ngc and lisping infant hailed the righteous chief 
and high. 

Tiharat lifted up his glances unto Rama from afar. 

Unto 8ita, unto Ixvkhsman, seated on the Pushixt cur, 


And he wafted high his greetings and he poured his pious 
lay, 

As une wafts the pious mantra to the rising Ood of Day ! ' 


Mutatis mutandis, similar scenes of salutation 
have occurnicl in all civilized coiintrie.s. 'I'hey have 
been ncconleil nob to kings alone, but to presidents, 
generals, governors, and distinguished visitors. 
Salutations given in dillbrenb cities and countries 
to visiting delegations since the Great War began, 
such as the French delegation to tlie United States 
of America in Maiy 1917, although they lacked the 
peculiar colour imparted by the native Indian bent 
as well as the religious iiavour of that accorded 
t<i Rama, in sixtntanoous heartiness and general 
interest resembled that deseril)ed in the epic. 

4 . In letters. — Salutations in letters exhihit much 
the same variation as other gM ootings, though they 
have some peculiarities of their own. Among the 
ancient Romans the salutation in a letter was 
reduced to a designation of the person addressed 
and of the writer of tho letter. Thus a letter of 
Cicero, selected at random, begins ; ‘ Cicero Attico 
aV.,*® the ‘aV.’ standing for socio, ‘colleague.* A 
letter of Fliny selected in the same way begins : 
‘ 6 *. Fliniits Uispullm swjc S,’* This dignified 
brevity corresponds to tho French form, in which 
after the name of the person addressed a simple 
* Mcmsiciir* or 'Madame/ is placed. In very 


1 AnaleeUj bk. x. chs. 1-4. * Putt, p. 167 f. 

8 8«e M. T. Vicervnis Ejnetohe, ed. J. Billerbeck, Hanover, 
18 ;«l I., K2*. lx. 

* Pliny, Epistnlanm fdhri Novem, e<l. II. Keil, Leipzig, 
I87fl, p.*l6l. 
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formal letters in .Kn<;lish the name is followed by 
a simple ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam,* but it is far more 
common to prefix to the ‘ Sir ’ or ‘ Matlam ’ a con- 
ventional ‘ Dear.’ Similarly the Germans in 
beginning*’ a letter pla <'0 after the name of the 
person addressed ‘ Mein llerr* literally * My lord,* 
though Ihrr has been attenuated till it moans 
siiiiydy ‘gentleman.’ In ancient Babylonia it was 
<?ustomary to insert after the address a sentence of 
good wishes. Thus in a letter selected at random 
from the time of the Ist dynasty of Babylon (c. 
2000 H.C.) we find the following beginning : 

'To Manatuni nneuk, sayin^c: Yamsi-ShamaMh sayg : “May 
Bhaniash and Maruuk make thee to live 1 ^ 

Then the business follows. Most of the letters 
from the time of the Neo-Babylonian and early 
Persian empires (c. 560-41)0 B.C.) are soinowhat 
more elaborate. An equal is addro.sscd as 
‘ brother,’ a priest as ‘ father.’ Thus a letter taken 
at random begins ; 

* LeiW from Nabii-sira-ibni to Ilimut, hie brother. May Bel 
and Nabu {rraut peace unto my brother.* 

Another runs : 

‘ Letter from Nabu-alra-ilioahuhl to tho lorly SIkkh, my sietcr. 
May Bei and Nabu d^rant peace and life unto my aietor.' 

Still another : 

‘ Letter from Nubu-guma-ibni unto the priest of Sippar, my 
father. May Dol and Nabu ((rant peace and life unto my 
father.* a 

.\ somewhat similar form of letter was widely 
employed in the Levant for centuries. A letter 
written from Egypt in 172 B.c. begins : 

' laitiB to her brother, K' ceting : If you are well and other 
things happen as you wi.9M, it would be in aocorduiicu with my 
congtant prayer to tho goda. I too arn in goo<l health, and so ig 
the boy : ana all at home make conetant rememhraiioe of you.'^ 

In the letters of I’aul to the Thessalonians wo 
have tho same elements expanded. The salutation 
is longer ; the prayer is made more prominent ; 
and tho assertion that the recipients of the letter 
are constantly borne in mind is more oiiiphatio. 
Htill another letter from Egypt may bo cited 
show tho frequent recurrence of the religious ele- 
ment in such salutations : 

* Ammonlos to hi« sister TacImumI, much greeting : Before 
all thitiK'’s I pray that you may bo in g^ood health, ana each day 
J make the act of worslilp for you.'^ 

The classical Arabic form of greeting in a letter 
is given in tho story of Bilkis, in the letter which 
Solomon is said to have written the Sabuean 
queeu : 

‘ From the servant of Allah, Solomon gon of David, to Bilkig 
(luuun of Saba. In tho name of Alloh, the Merciful, the 
(JraoiouM ! Peace upon all tho»e who follow the ri^ht guidance ! 
Ah to witat follows ' o (then follows the. business in iiand). 

Epistolary salutations present an endless variety. 
The above are but a few examples. 

As in the case of oral greetings, the salutations 
in letters addressed to nionarclbs are more elaborate 
and tend to greater adulation. Tho following is 
typical of tho beginnings of letters addressed to 
Assyrian kings of the Sargonid dynasty : 

‘To the kinf( my lord, thy servant IshUr-iddln-apla, chief of 
the astronomers of Arhela, makes report the kin^, my lord. 
May Nabu, Marduk, and Ishtar of Arbula be gracious to the 
king, my lord.'® 

There aro many variations in detail. The climax 
of adulatory addresses to 8overeign.s is reached in 
tho letters sent by Syrian vassals and oHicials in 
the 14th cent. B.O. to their overlord, tho king of 
Egypt. One of these runs : 

‘Rib-Adda sends to his lord, the king of countries, the 


iCf. A. Ungnad, liahploniiche Brieje am der ZHt tier 
Hammurapi-Dynastie, Leipzig, 1M14, tu). 17^. 

'JCf. R. (.*. Thompgon, /^ate Babulunia n LfUtirn, London, IJiOO, 
p. 128. 

a Of. Exp., 6th Ror.. vlll. [1808J 104. < Ih. p. 100. 

® Of. R. Briinnow, Chrentonuithie au9 arahittchrn Proaa- 
nehriftstelUm, Berlin, 1896, p. 8. 

• From F. Delilzsch, Anayriacha LesestiJeke^, I^dpzig, BU2, 
p. 92. 


groat king, ttie King of battle. May Ba'alat of Oclial give power 
to the king, my lord. At tho foot of my lord, my sun-god, 
seven times and suvoii times 1 fall I * (then the buHineRH which 
calk'd forth tho letter is taken up).i 
In all monarchical countries letters to the sovereign 
are of coarse begun in a more formal way than 
letters to one’s equals, though in Occidental 
countries and in modern times such adulation as 
was expressed to tho kings of Egypt is lacking. 
The correspondence of one monarch with another 
(unless they are of close kin, as in modern Europe) 
has probably always been attended \vith greater 
formality than that between private persons. The 
El-Amarna letters atlbrd us glimpses of the earliest 
royal international correspondence of which we 
know. Kings greeted one another a.s follows : 

‘To Kodashman-Kharbo king of KarduninMli (Babylon), my 
brother, speak saying : Nlmmiiria (AmetiopiilH in.), tho groat 
king, king of Egypt, thy hrolhor. With mu ttiere la peace (ui 
health). With thee may there ho peace (or health) ; to tliy 
houMc, to thy wife, to tliv sons, to thy princes, to tity horscH, 
to thy chariots, in the midst of thy lands may Ihero bo peace 
(or health ) I ’ 

The salutations of tho Biihyloniaii king and tho 
king of Mitanni to tho king of Egyi»t aro varia- 
tions of this formula. 

Tho salutations at the conclusions of letters 
differ greatly in ditferoiit coiintries and \yith 
diflerent individuals. Letters written in ancient 
Babylonia and Assyria containeil no salutation at 
the end ; when the business part was completed, 
the enistle broke olf abruptly, 'riie Homans at 
tho close of a letter wrote a simple ‘ Vale/' At 
the end of many letters written in Koivrj Greek 
salutations aro sent by the writer to friends of the 
recipient or members of Ids family. Thu term 
employed is Affird^opat, * I welcome,*^ ‘ 1 greet,’ ‘ I 
salute.’* It is employed in the Gospels, wlierc the 
disciples are bidden to salute the house which 
they entered (Mt 10^*). Similar greetings ex- 
pressed by the same word are found in tho Eidstles 
of Paul (see, e.g., lio 16**'*. 1 Co lO'**^*). In ainlition 
to such greetings Greek letters usually concluded 
with a farewell expressed by some form of tho 
verb ‘ I strengthen,’ ‘I make strong.’ 

Thus the letter sent by the Church at Jerusalem 
to the (^hrLstians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia 
(Ac 16**'^) ends with a simple UppuffOt, ‘ Farewell.’ 
Later Christian usa^e expanded this. Thus 
Ignatius concludes his letter to Poly carp with 
IppmOt h TV Kvplip, ‘ Farewell in the Lord.’ In tho 
papyri the formula is often expanded as ippCwBai 
<re ed^o/tat, ‘I pray that you may bo strong,’ 
ippuHTTd aoi iOxoiJ>(U iroXXois ‘It 

strengthened to you I pray many times.’® Tho 
Japanese write, * Oomni gutuisetsuni' ‘Take care 
of your honourable body.’ In the Occident such 
salutatums have shrunk to an expression of ‘ good 
wishes,’ ‘ kind regards,’ an assurance of tho writer’s 
* sentiments tr^ distingu^s* or some equivalent 
formula. Often this is accompanied by a *Go(m 1- 
bye,’ * An revoir,' or * A iif Wiedersehen.' 

5. The religious element is prominent in many 
of the salutations which have been noted above. 
All those which call upon God or some god to bless 
or to give health broatlie a religious atmosphere. 
This atmosphere is w i do- spread ; it is found in 
some degree in most parts of tho world, though it 
is much more prominent among some p(*ople.s than 
among others. There is very lit Mil if any, of it in 
Jaiianeso salutations. One such ( ’liinese saliitntioii 
is Known the writi*r : ‘ /’no sluU Isunkfuk fni ho 
tsenng tai' ‘ Tlie god.s bless you and inako you 
grow very fust.’ In Spain, when one wislies to deny 

I From O. Sohroerter, Die Thmitafeln po-ii /il-zt miinm, i»». 
60, in i’orderaifintiMrhe Sf'hiifhh nkmn/^ r, \\., I'.'ll, 

3Uf. J. A. KnuUlzon, Die Kl Amanta Tojvln, Ltii»/i^, HU;!, 

no. 1. 

»Cf., B. P. Or<;nf(*ll aiiU A. H. Hunt, The Oxyrhynehm 
Papyri, Irfimlon, 18US 11)14, x. no. LIIUJ. 

4 Ih. vlii. no. non. Ih. no. 1168. 
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a beggar, he fiays, * Pardon brotlier !’ or * May God 
relieve you I ’ The beggar answere, * Go, your 
worships, with God ; another time it will be.* 

Certain religions, such as early Christianity and 
MuhammadaniBin, introduced new elemente into 
salutations or gave new emphasis to old ones. The 
influence of early Cliristianity upon salutations is 
patent to one who compares early Christian letters 
with other letters of the time. This diflerenco is 
most manifest in letters addressed to groups of 
people or to churches. Thus in the Epistles of 
Paul the ordinary it* displaced by the bene- 

diction : ‘ Grace to you, and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ro P ; cf. also 
1 Co 1», 2 Co l\ (Jal 1», Eph P, Ph 1*, Col 1*). 
Similarly in place of the farewell ippmOi he em- 
ployed a oenea iction. 1 1 varies in diileren t Epistles 
more than the greeting at the beginning does, but 
nearly always contains the phrase, * The grace of 
our liord Jesus Christ be with you.’ 

The letters of Ignatius of Antioch contain a 
variety of salutations. Like Paul, he introduces 
considerable theology into his descriptions of the 
churches addressed, but his actual salutations are 
much more varied than those of Paul. 

Thtia to th« Sinyrnaians he employe vXti<rra yoiipuv, 'Much 
tfreuting ' ; to the Trallians he save, 'Whom 1 ereet in the 
fullncRK in the apoatolic manner and pray for much Joy ' (cuvo/ioi 
irAncrra to the Ma^fnesians, 'In whom (viz. Jesus 

Christ] may you have much Joy ' (irXeltrTa vp.a« ctij) ; but 
to the Philadelphians, ' Whom I greet (a<nraj|bMai) in the blood 
of Jesus Christ, which is an eternal and abiding Joy.* 

Ills final salutations also differ from those in 
heathen letters of the time. 

Thus to the Smyrn»an8 he says, ‘ Farewell [or be strong— 
<pp«ird«] in the grace of God* ; to the rhiladelphiaris, ' Farewell 
ill Jesus Christ, our common hope ’ ; to the Magnesians. ' Fare- 
well in divine unity, possossing no tiarty spirit, which Is Jesus 
Christ*; to the Trallians, ‘Farewell in Jesus Christ, being in 
subjection (o the bishop os tu the commandmont, likewise also 
to Che presbyter; and each of you love one another with 
undivided heart. My spirit sanctifles itself for you, not only 
now, but when I attain to God (for I am still in danger), but 
faithful is the Father in Jesus Christ to fultll my desire and 
yours ; in whom may wo be found blameless I * 

As time passed, this exnlierance of Christian 
greeting in some degree subsided, but still Christian 
eiiistolary greeting retained a cliaraiiter of its own. 
The letters of Augustine, e.g., begin with the 
salutation ‘ In Domino Ralutem.' As in the letters 
of Paul and Ignatius of Antioch, many adjectives 
ami sometimes some theology are introduced into 
the description of the person addressed, but, how- 
ever much of this there may be, the real address 
usually concludes with the salutation * In Domino 
saluUin.^ The parting salutations of the letters 
of Augustine are exceedingly varied. Sometimes 
they end with a lienediction, sometimes with a 
simple ‘ Ainen^'^ sometimes with a salutation such 
as: * Saluto et pignus paciSf quod Domino Dm 
nostro adjuvanta fclkiter accepisti ca dilectione 
qua deheo' at times they conclude abruptly 
without salutation. 

Again passing over several centuries and taking 
the letters of Bernard of Clairvaiix as an example, 
wo find numerous instances where tliere is rever- 
sion to tiic old Roman form. Thus one letter 
begins, * Bernardtis abbas Clarre-Vallis^ Ronumo 
aaOf quod site’;* another, * Thomcr, dilecto jilio^ 
Ihrmmlus, quod At other times ho recurs 

to the formula of Augustine, ‘ In Domino salutem ’ 

1 Cf. P/. xxxiii. 1018. a 76.1020. 

3 Of. t6. clxxxii. 240. 

» lb, 226. 


still again he varies this with snch phrases as 

* Salutem plurimam dicit.*^ Formal salutations 
at the end of the letter he usually omits. 

It is clear from these examjpleM that for a time 
at least Christianity imparted a religious flavour 
peculiarly its own to epistolary salutations. In- 
deed, in circles that are particularly pious some 
attempts are still made to retain something of this 
flavour. Such writers begin letters * Dear brother ’ 
and conclude them with * Yours in the Lord * or a 
similar phrase. 

Tiie colouring that Muhammadanism imparted 
to epistolary salutations has been already indicated 
by the quotation made from the story of Bilkis 
(above, § 4). Isl&m has, however, imparted a 
religious signiflcance to one old Semitic greeting, 

* Scuaameh alaik / *, ‘ Peace (or health) be 5) you 1 \ 
to which the proper reply is, * Wa alaik salmmeh / 
‘And to you be peace!’ This is regarded as a 
proper greeting among believers, hut it is thought 
not quite right to say it to foreigners. When one 
meets BedU or Muslims from the desert, who 
seldom come in contact with foreij^ers, one may, 
even though a Christian, receive this greeting, but 
in the towns, where the inhabitants are sophisti- 
cated, one will he saluted with ‘ Naharak sdidT or 
some phrase to which no religious interpretation 
could possibly attach. Wlien the Bedu meet 
one another, they often employ the salutation 
‘ Gawwdk ! \ an abbreviation of * GaunmJk A llah I \ 
I May Allah give you strength ! ’ Sometimes tlie 
invocation of peace isvariocl thus: ^ Allah yusal- 
limak l\* Allan preserve you in peace 1 ’ ^ 

6. National characteristics are often strikingly 
manifest in salutations. One needs only to glance 
at the diflerenco between a list of Japanese saluta- 
tions and a similar list of those employed in the 
Levant to be convinced of this. The Japanese 
greetings are non-religious and self-restrained; 
they are polite but dignified. Those of the Levant 
often exhibit great religiosity and servility. IVr- 
haps it is not quite accurate to call these national 
characteristics, as they are in the Levant con lined 
to no one nation ; in this region race has mingled 
with race as in a great melting-pot until the forms 
of salutation have in some degree become those of 
a region rather than a nation. It has been said 
that the characteristics of Western pcjoples are 
also revealed by their greetings. Thus the hVench 
'Cmnment vous jportez-vonsr betrays the French 
fooling for artistic effect. Tlie (Jerman ‘ Wie 
hefinaen Sie sichT is prompted by the Teutonic 
tendency to introsiiection ; one wishes to know 
what his neighbour discovers when he turns his 
outer consciousness in upon his Ego. The English 
and American ‘ How do you do ? ’ reveals the social 
bent towards work and activity ; the standard of 
wellbeing is efliedent work. 

LiTKRATURa— B. Spencer end F. J. Gillen, The Northern 
Trihee of Central Australia^ liondoii, 19(J4, oh. xlx. ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Hitt, of Melanesian Society, Cambrldjrt*, 1914, 1. 
806 ff., 324 f. ; E. Grant, The Peasantry of Palestine, Boston, 
1007, pp. 160-166 ; A. Janssen, Coutuinet det Arabes anjtays 
de Moabf Paris, 1908, p. 279 ff. ; E. W. Rice, Ortenialisms in 
Ilible Lands, Philadelphia, 1910, chs. xi. xii. ; R. C. Dutt, The 
Ramayana and Mahabharata condensed into English Verse, 
in ' Ever}Tnan*s Library,* I/indon and New York, 1910, pp. 106- 
168 ; The Analects of Ca^ueins, bk. x. Chinese Literature, 
Ix)ndon and New York, 10(M), in ‘Literature of the Orient* 
series, ed. E. Wilson). GEORGE A. BaRToN. 

I Cf. PL clxxxii. 228. 

3 See A. JauML'i), Covtvtnes des Arahes au jxiys de M^^ab^ 
p. 279 f. 
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Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. riNCHKS), p. 1U9. 

Buddhistic. A. F. lliiYS Davids), p. UU. 

Christian (T. B. Kilpatrick), p. 110. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 131. 

Greek and Roman.— See Mystkriks (Greek, 
etc.) and (Roman). 

SAL VAT I O N ( Assyro-Babylonian ). — N otwitl i • 
standing all the inscriptions of a religious nature 
left by the Assyro- Babylonians, there are few 
which show any really spiritual conception of the 
future life in which the pe^le believed, and the 
state of existence therein. The belief which they 
luid in heaven and hell (Hhe land of No-retumj 
wa.s a very different one^ from that of Christian 
theology, though the latter is based upon the 
tciudiing of the Hebrews (who were likewise 
Semites) among whom Christianity hod its origin. 
In one thing, however, the creed of the Baby- 
lonians and our own are in agreement — the 
lUMtcHsity for salvation from the )>ains of hell. 
Their conception of that i)lace, however, difiered 
considerably from the views wdiioh Christians hold. 
The hell of the Babylonians was apparently not a 
j)lace of fire and brimstone, in whieh the un- 
righteous were tormented, but simply a domain of 
ignominious existence, ‘ where dust was their 
nourishment, and their food mud.’ Both creeds, 
however, have felt the necessity of salvation from 
this undesirable al)ode, whatever its torments and 
its miseries may have been conceived to be. ^ 

The Babylonians, therefore, like the Christians, 
found a belief in tJie existence of a ‘ merciful God * 
noc<ifnl, the deity in question being lVrero<!ach,* 
tbongli tlie adjeedivo {r^viinu) could probably be 
applied to other divinities of their pantheon. In 
both cases the right to accord salvation was based 
upon self-sa<u'ilice ; but, unlike Christ, Merodach 
did not submit to anything resembling the death 
of the (hoss— his self-sacritice was the conflict 
waged by him * on behalf of Creation as a whole, 
and the shedding of his blood ^ in order that man- 
kind might come into being. 

It is doubtful whether the Babylonians held the 
dogma of original sin. That some isolated sect 
may have believed in this is not only possible, but 
probable. In this connexion it is to be noted that 
the Babylonians seem to have thought that the sin 
tir misdeed which brought upon a man the an|;er 
of the gods might possibly have been an in- 
voluntary one. He might, without knowing, have 
eaten of some forbidden thing or have trampled 
upon some sacred object. And not only might 
the sin have been committed unawares, but the 
deity sinned against might l»e one whom he did 
not know. These involuntary sins, with others 
which were not so, were expiated by punisliiuent 
in this world ; hence the need of litanies and 
prayers to excite the divine being’s coinmisemtion 
anti pardon, so that the sin that a man had sinned 
might turn to good, and the misdeed that he had 
committed might be carried away by the wind. 
No second expiation, in all probability, was in 
such a case regarded as being necessary ; and it 
may likewise ue supposed that, if a nian hatl 
already lieen saved from the eflects of Jus sins in 
this world, no saving power needed to Ite invoketi 
on his helialf in the world to come. 

Another aspect of the tpiestion of salvation and 
divine ilisfavour, however, is to ho hmiid in the 
final Inidct of the Gilgames legemi, whieh gives 

> See ERE ii. ;u(i. -* Ih. U. 311 f. 

lb. tv. Vitt, vl. CM. 

■<T. G. I'incboH, The. OT in the hitjUt o/ Hist. }iceorttii\ p. ;*s. 


Hindu (A. S. Gkdkn), jk 13i2. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartklli), p. 137. 

i ewish (M. Joseph), p. 138. 
dithraic.— See Mithraism. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 148. 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngekt), p. 149. 

descriptions of the two states of happiness and 
misery, ami regards the two dillering treatments 
accorded to tlie dead (in this case a warrior) 
as being due to the consideration w'hotlior the 
departed had received due burial or not.' But 
there w'rs apparently something more than this— 
he had to die the death of the [? righteous], or the 
like. The happy warrior, who had fallen in 
battle, supportea by his father and motlier and 
attended by his wife, rejiosed in the resting-place 
of [? the just], pure (holy) water was given liiiii to 
drink, and the food w hicli he ate was probably of 
the same sacred nature. 

The above is followed by the second picture. 
The spirit {Mimmu) of him whoso corpse had been 
thrown down on the jilain reposed not in the earth. 
Apparently it remained, in this case, without a 
caretaker, and was tHunpelled to subsist on the 
leavings of the dish and the remains of the food 
which was throwm into the street (? in the great 
city of the under world, presided over by Eres*ki* 
gnfand Nergal, her spouse). It is clear that the 
spirits of the departed, saved and unsaved, ncedetl 
nourishment, liKe their contemporaries and de- 
soendants who slill inhabite<l the earth. 

These details seem to have been given by the 
spirit of ICnkidn (Ka-bani) to his old friend ami 
master, Gilgames, wlien the former was alloweil to 
visit earth again and communicate w'hat he had 
seen in the regions below. But the ideal of exist- 
onco is that announced by Ut-napisti™ in the 
Flood'sUiry which forma the 11th tablet of that 
same series. In this ^ the Babylonian Noah states 
that he intended, on account <)f the hatred of 
Enlil, the ‘ older B61,’ in whoso territory he could 
no longer dw’cll, to descend to the Abyss, the 
alKsle of ftn (Oaiines) his lord, where ho would 
henceforth constantly dwell. This view of the 
life beyond the grave seems to have been that 
generally accepted by the Sumero-Akkadiaiis of 
Babylonia during the final cent,uries of the 3rd 
millennium B.C., an«l probably later. Whcui a 
man died, it was said that his god took him to 
himself, and wo may therefore suppose that there 
were as many heavens or abodes of bliss ns there 
were great gods in the Babylonian pantheon. 
Every good man {i.e. every man after his god’s 
own heart) was rej^ardod as going and dwelling 
evermore with the deity Avhom he had worshipped 
and served faithfully during his lifetime. l5ach 
god thus became a saviour, and had for his faitlifiil 
servants his own siiecial salvation— even Nergal, 
the king of the under world, in whose abode the 
hero Etana* seems finally to have dwelt. 

The word for ‘salvation’ in Semitic Akkmlian 
(Babylonian), when found, will probably be sonui 
form of Szefm, ‘to escape.’ For ‘to save’ tlie 
Shaphel (or Shupliiil) Avas used, as in yXraniaic: 
AASitr;^(lziha{i7)nif ‘ Assur, save me’; Nnhii-.^zih^ 
{anni)y ‘ Nebo, save (me),’ etc., also Mtt^rzih- 
Mnufnky ‘ Mcu'odai li is a saviour,’ ot<'., Avitli sm h 
feminities as M ‘ She who saves,’ in wliii'li 
a goddess’s name is understood. 0 

Hihnfiu fifH, ‘Thou knowest (how to) prolert, spare, 
and .save (O Samas)’ ; V/lli Nahil-un'iil Jififuli 

1 ERE ii. 31(5. - I'in. hr.v', j). li>3. 

:: ERE ii. .31 r>". 
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ina J^ifu iliiti ha rabiti &Azibanni-ma bahi^a Amu 
rdquti ana&irikti Surka^, ‘ As for mo, Nabonidus, 
king of Babylon, savo mo (0 Sin), from sin against 
thy groat divinity, and givo (me), as a gift, to live 
to remote days.’ Thus prays the learned restorer 
of the temple of the moon at Mughoir (Ur of the 
Chaldees), the restorer of many temples, of divers 
gods, thus becoming a candidate with many deities 
for the reward of salvation in their heavenly 
abodes. 

Litrratitrx. —Friedrich Delitzsch, AsKyrinchcH Handwiittfr- 
buck, Luip/.iir, 181W, p. Jir>« ; T. G. PlnchoSi J'hti OT in the 
Liffht of the Iliittorical Hecordti and Ijetjends of Antij/ria and 
Jiabytania,^ London, 190H, pp. The Jteligion of Jiabyltmia 
and do. mod, p. luoff. X. G. l*iNCllK.S. 

SALVATION (Buddhist). — As meaning (1) 
well-being won and held against disaster, (2) as- 
surance and realization of blissful security here- 
after, salvation is a structural idea in Buddhism 
no less than in other religions. The facts of suHer- 
ing and of death wherever tliere is life, the i»oMsi- 
bility of escape from all thrae for all living tilings 
— these are corner-stones of Bud<ihi8t doctrine. 
But the question of ultimate safety is developeil in 
accordance with the evolutionary and non-animistic 
8t>and point of that doctrine. 

The word ‘ salvation * has its counterjiart in the 
terms nu-v-atlhi or sotthi and sotthibJiiiva (* well- 
iieing,* ‘health,’ salus, ‘safe,’ and ‘safety ), and 
khemn^ or yognkkhcma^ ‘ security,* ‘ salvation.’ See, 
e.^., the refrain ; 

Etena eaccena mvatthi hotu I 
' By this truth salvation may there bo !' 
ill the Jittldiut-suita of the Suita- Nipfita and 
JK hnd(/nka-pd(ha ; and in the Mangala-sutta of 
the same works ; 

‘They who «uch thiriifs have done are nowhere wor«U*d. 
Kvery where they go to salvation ' (or ‘walk in eatoty,' eotthirjn 
gaevnanti), 

where ‘ salvation * and ‘ safety ’ refer to present 
and future. Or, again, the frequent references in 
the autliologit^s of the Canon, such as : 

‘ O would that I who hourly waste might change 
For that which ne'er decays— who ever burn 
Miglit change for that cool liliss, e'en for the peace 
That pONHeth all, nafety beyond cotuparo 1 

Make thee 

Adopt In the path to sure salvation leading. 

Yen, to the mighty haven doth it wend ; 

High peace it brings and bliss lies at the end.*l 

In these verses ‘safety,’ ‘salvation,’ ‘haven* are 
all equivalents of [yogak] khema. And Uie two 
teniiM are corubinetl in a sutta of the Ahquttara- 
Nikdya,'^ where a layman asks Ananda the Elder 
whether there is any one thing (or doctrine, 
dhumma) where {sic) an earnest devoted meml.>er 
of the order could win emanci|)ation, or eradicate 
the dsa m.v, ^ or w in ultimal>e yogakkh ema. Ananda 
replies in terms of mental training of eleven stages. 
The layman exclaims that, whereas, if he wore in a 
burning house, one dotir would sutlice ‘ to make 
himself safe {sotthiyi),^ he had imw learnt of eleven 
doors to the * ambrosial whereby safety was at- 
tainable. 

To these terms should be added that of ‘ refuse ’ 
(lit. ‘ resort,’ snrana). To confess that he ‘ taK(*s 
refuge in the Buddha, the Norm, the Order* is the 
first step of every Buddhist layman or religicux in 
the path to salvation.® And the Sntta literature 
abounds in similar figures illustrating life as 

1 0. A. F. EhysHavid^, PmlmHof the Early lluddhhh,2 \ol8., 
London, 1010 13, ii. verses .S’J, i-V.. 

a V. 842 f. 

'•t The poisons of Henst’-di'«ire.s, ronewed life, o]>inions or i rror, 
nrid nes<*ience. 

* Ankota, lit. the ‘ not -dead,’ ‘immortal,' a word eipiivaUiil, 
to ‘ salvation, ' but implying not safety so much as * thu <livine,’ 
or ‘ hliss,' and, in its first intontion, like d^^po<ria, a heavenly 
elixir. 

ft Khnddaka-pdtha, 1. ; Vinaya Texts, I. (SUE xiil.) Hu. 


jjerilouH and pointing to the pre.ssing need of seek* 
ing salvation. 

Coming from terms to meaning, we find that 
salvation in Buddhism i.s, ultimately, e.scape from 
dnkk/ui, i.e. from suflbring, i)ain, misery, sorrow, 
proximately, from the lusts, enmity, ana stupidity 
that inevitably entail suH'ering, however much 
they may induce transient delights or satisfaction. 
These oaiisos of dttkkha are consUntly rci>resent<5d 
fis dangerous, not because, as a body of ‘sin,’ they 
set man at enmity with a deity, l»ut because they 
hold him in bondage to misery now or hereafter. 
Thus ‘ salvation,’ W a Buddhist, is a state of 
sentient existence conceived as freed fiom dukkha. 
Nor is the sentient, conceived as thus freed in a 
future life, considered as a saved ‘soul’ or de- 
tached entity. Salvation as fruition is the 

f deasanter environment in some heaven, the 
lanpier mental j)roces8cs set going afresh in a suit- 
able celestial inind-and-body, which are the result- 
ants of previous mental activity. But such salva- 
tion isromtivo only. In a celestial rebirth dukkha 
is driven far away, for the chief sorrow is decay, 
disease, death, and thu gods [i.e. the communities 
of ha]>pily reborn persons) live well and long. But 
eventually tleath (umies again, for life is, in its 
essence, growth followed by decay. And the only 
final salvation is to end life, either as arhat on 
earth or as a god in some immaterial heaven. Of 
the ultimate destiny of those who accomplish the 
final going out, or parhiihhdna, as of flame in 
water, the scriptures speak in solemn triumph, hut 
do not speculate. Neither tlio words nor the con- 
cepts of life apply. 

' Nowhere is measure for one gone to oblivion, 

That whereby we speak of him- that exists no longer. 
Wholly cut off are all forms of our knowing, 

Out off the channels of speech, every one.' 1 
* Whose range is iu the Void and th' Unmarked 
And Liberty : as flight of birds in air 
So hard is it to track the trail of him.' 

* Bet free from bonds, happy and void of longing 
nirn go<l» and men, here on 1/his earth or yonder 
Or In the heavens, in every sphere of being 
Seeking they geek vainly, they will not find him.' 8 

LiTKRATnRH.— C. A. F. Rhys Davids, linddhism (Homo Uni- 
versity Library), London, 11)12, rh. vli. The texts and trajisla- 
tlons quoted In the art. are published by the J‘ali Text Society. 
On the subject uf assurance of salvation and the grounds thureof 
see S. Z. Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Crmf.ro- 
versy (the Eathdvatthu), London, 1916, pj). 177, IHft, 383. 

C. A. F, llHYs Davids, 

SALVATION (Christian). — This article does 
not intrude into the domain of exogetical or 
doctrinal theology, Itattemi)ts to follow', through 
the history of Israel and throngh the ])eriod covewed 
by the NT, the experience of salvation. The 
point of view from which it has been written, as 
well as the conclusion which it seek.s to establish, 
is the unity ami continuity of the experience, os 
well as its vital and growing quality. 

I. The experience of salvation in the 
IIISTOHY OF Israel,— 1. Its interpreters.— An 
older method of study wont to the OT to tliscovor 
what it had to say of all topics which theology had 
defined, and particularly how its utterances antioi- 
pated and illustrated conclusions at which dog- 
matic had arrived. Such a method was, no doubt, 
mechanical, and inevitably missed the vividness 
and fullness with which the OT presents the great 
varieties of religion. But it did grasp one facd. of 
lirst-rat<j importance, viz. the unity of the OT as 
a. statement of the salvation experienced in Israel 
and .set forth l)y its great religious teachers. Its 
(■rror lay in its eonce]dion of unity as hare logical 
identity, t.o which the actual increases lirought by 

* Sutta-Nijidta, verwi 1075. 

8 Peahns of the Early Iluddhists, ii. ; Psalms of the- Brethren, 
verse 9‘2. 

> 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayings, London, 1017, i. 8*2. 
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tlio discipline of centuries are indittcrcnb and irre- 
levant. It ou^lit to be possible to conserve the 
truth of this older view without being misled by 
its rigid and abstract scheme. 

The historical and critical method of study has 
established what the least technically trained niiml 
never failed to discover, vi;s. that the OT is a 
history, the history of a salvation, which had very 
rude and even crude beginnings, which grew in 
ethical quality and religious meaning, till it was 
ready under tlie quickening force of new inllucnces 
to enter upon a further historic development, of 
which the NT is the literary record and the whole 
Hul)sequent history of man the ric.h and varied 
consequence. It is literal fact that the salvation 
which, in the Christian gospel, has penetrated to 
the coniines of the world, and is producing pro- 
found and revolutionary changes among all races 
of men, had its historic origin in the experience of 
a group of tribes which entered Palestine from the 
desert and occupied it in the name of Jahweh, 
their God. 

It is in this experience, and in this only, that 
the significance and value of Israel for the moral 
progress of mankind consist. The point of interest 
does not lie in the (uisl-oms prevalent in Israel, 
which diiiered little from those of surrounding 
peoples ; or in the details of legislation, which 
may have been copied from the Taws of nations 
somewhat higher in the scale of material civiliza- 
tion ; or in the apparatus of worship, which, in 
the earlier perioos at any rate, had little in it 
that Avas unique or distinctive ; or even in the 
iilcos entertained by Ilebniws regarding creation, 
cosmogony, or similar Hiihiects, which seem to 
have been drawn from the common stock of 
Semitic rellexion uj)on tlio mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Our valuation of Israel’s history depends 
entirely on its whole scope, and on the tendency 
manifested in its whole development. An observer 
of its earlier stages would have found nothing to 
indicate its future course. He would have noted 
merely one more ISomitic people, and wouhl have 
predicted no more than an ordinary political 
career, including possibly a period of imi)erial ex- 
pansion, followed by swift decay and complete 
extinction. In one sense, indeed, such a predic- 
tion, made so easily and so contidontly, would 
have boon sound and accurate. Israel showed no 
more political genius than its neighbours and 
rivals, and shared in the disasters that overtook 
the Oriental world. All this estimate and pre- 
diction, however, would have been superficial, and 
would have misHe<l the heart of Israel’s historic 
value. Beneath the c.asing of cust-oms and culture 
and philusuphical opinion, apart from, and deeper 
than, the surface movemoiits that led through 
calamity to ruin, there was a life f»f tlie spirit, for 
whicli it is no more than plain justice to claim 
absolute unic|uenos.s. It could not have been pre- 
dicted from the phenomena attendant upon Israel’-s 
origin, it could not have boon infcrrc<i from any 
qualities displayed by Israel at any .stage of its 
career, that, as the ages rolled by, there would 
have been developed a conscience singularly en- 
lightened and sensitive, clear to discern everlasting 
moral verities, and drastic in self-analysis and 
self-condemnation, together >vith an exlraonlinary 
power of moral recovery, and a convict ion, deeper 
even than the sense of sin and failure, of the 
presence and action, in all tlie long tragedy of 
Israel’s political destruction, of a piirp<»Ke at once 
omnipotent and redemptive. Yet this is jm'ciscly 
Avhat did happen; and this is tlie pro < ’hristian 
stage of that salvation which, through th<^ (‘hristian 
Church, has become the permanent poKsession of 
the race and is gradually being communicated to 
the whole ^verld. 


The history of such a salvation was, as wo have 
said, unprodictahle from the stand[iuint of its 
beginning. It was also unnoticed by the vast 
majority of those who took part in its onward 
movement. Even very sophisticated and self- 
conscious people are not continually relleoting 
upon the lives they are leading day by day. They 
act for the most part aulomalically ; ol her incidt‘ntH 
of life flow by in a kind of dream. Conceive, then, 
how few, in an age long ]»reviou 8 to tlie intense 
subjectivism wdiich is our iIIlH^ritallce, were capable 
of estimating the nature of the forces >vhi(;h moved 
ill their national history or of discovering their <lirec- 
tion. The multitmles of men and women w hich 
made up the Israel of these early times were no 
more intelligent or intros) lectivo than the modern 
fdlahln who till the same tields where their remote 
ancestors carried on a scarcely less primitive agri- 
culture. At the same time, two points are to be 
note<l. First, these simple and unknowing souls 
were experiencing, to tlni extent of their eai)acily, 
the salvation of which they hail such dim ami 
shallow apprehension. They lived by tilings of 
which they could give no adequate ammut. He 
who toiled in vineyard or wdioatlield and brought 
his oflering to Jalnveli, and, if need wore, died 
in defence of his w'ife and children, was ‘ being 
saved,’ and was proving a living link in the chain 
which binds the dim a])prehcnsioris of primitive 
times to the richer and clearer experiences of the 
Christian believer. Second, not all in Israel, even 
in the very early stages of its ad\’ancc, were thus 
spiritually uiiaw'akeiied. In the history of Israel, 
as in all history, wo have to reckon with jierson- 
ality. That there should arise in any nation at 
any time a man who is able to lift himself aliove 
the stream of incident and event in which most of 
his eon temporaries are submerged, and to gras)» 
the signifiiuince of a history which to most other 
men 18 blind or misleading, is very wonderful. 
All attempts to explain smsh a man fail. Tliis 
wonder stands out m the history of Israel, not to 
he missed or exjdained aw'ay. The propliets under- 
stood : that is their greatness. In the mirror of 
their consciousness w'o di.scjern the meaning of 
Israel’s hi.story. They are not students of tlie 
history, painfully piecing together its (dironichis, 
and precariously urawdiig deduciions. Nor are 
they makers of the hi.story in tlie sense in which 
monarclis and conquerors make or mar the fortunes 
of men. Tlieir function, in reference to tlieir 
nation, is more intimate, and their inflnonco more 
profound and far-reaching. Their experience is 
that of the people to whom they belong, w ith all 
the difl’erenee tliat lies between iHnisciousiiess and 
unconscioiisneSH, between clear sight niid |>iirhlind 
vision, and with the yet wider diJlereiice between 
subjection to an unkiiow'ii jmrpose ami devotitm 
Ui a purpose recognized witli deej) intuition ami 
aceepted, with entire eonsecratioii, as the vocation 
of life. Their salvation is tlie M/ilvati<»n of Israel. 
They, like the humhlest of their fellow-eountry- 
nieii, are being educated and trained in the moral 
life. Salvation means for them, as for others, a 
moral discipline. In tliem, how'ever, in virtue not. 
so much of greater religious suscejitiliility as of 
greater willingness to obey a higher giiidamui, the 
salvation |iroi*.eeds at a swifter rate ami reache.s 
fiohh'r re.su Its. 

As W'e read the story of their inmT life, we .se«* 
what no oliserver could have jiredicled - Mu* 
intended issue of Isrners history. Not to /i 

State or Kmjjire, hut to make men like tin* .«>, is 
the teleology of Israel’s slningi* am! iidinitejy 
tragic career. This is the .salvat ion of wliieli Israel 
was moaiit to he the recipient and Mio exjiojient' - 
the creation of just such a character related in this 
manner to God, marked by such communion with 
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Him, and nhowing in life and conduct the ethical 
fruit of Huch divine hdlowMliip. The prophets 
were themselves * saved ’ with a salvation which is 
not static, but dynamic, and exerts upon and 
through its reciwionts a moral energy which is 
inexhaustible. Their salvation, accordingly, is not 
merely a high degree of that which was common to 
all Israelites. It becomes, in their experience of 
it, the condition under which salvation is ix>ssihle 
as an experience for all. Jleing saved themselves, 
they become tlie saviours of those whose life they 
share, as being with them members of Israel. 

They have a message to deliver to their fellows. 
They have mucli moral and religious truth to 
commnniento. Their duty was, as one of their 
titles signilios, to interpret for the ignorant and 
unenlightened the divine principles immanent in 
the history of Israel. Jhit the supreme service 
that they rendered U) their i)eople was the life they 
lived. By it they illustrated the meaning of the 
divine salvation, and proved its reality. By it, 
moreover, they mediated that salvation to their 
{>eoplo. Salvation liecame, in the life and ministry 
of these men, a fact of tlie moral order. 1'hrough 
them and their actions and sutierings God was 
approaching Israel, in the energy of His redeem- 
ing purpose. To cleave to them, to obey their 
counsels, and to breathe their spirit was siilvation 
for the whole body of the people, or, failing a 
national obedience, for such circles os might permit 
the prophetic spirit to permeate and govern them. 
Such is the fact of salvation, as it presents itself 
ill the history of Israel and in that interpretation 
of the history, given by prophetic men, which we 
lind in the OT. It is an experience which rises 
from rudimentary forms towards great spiritual 
fullness, and contains the promise and the potency 
of yet greater experience, still to come, 
a. Its source. — The salvation which was an ex- 

K wience in Israel originated in the act of God. 

o doubt, Israel might he saved at any given 
moment of need by human instrumentality. But 
the instinct of Israel always passed beyond the 
human agent to the real doer, who was Jahweh 
Himself, ‘ who himself saveth you out of all your 
calamities and your di.strc.s.ses’ (I S 10 ^”). To 
prefer the human to the divine Saviour is practical 
aiK)st}iHy. The creed of Israel is, in brief, ‘Jahweh 
salves ’ ; and their creed is not the work of philo- 
sophers, the product of speculation, hut the im- 
mediate deliverance of an experience, too real and 
too great to he saasceptihle of any other explana- 
tion than this, that it is the direct, though not 
uninedintcd, operatiun ef G<jd Himself. 

The OT as a whole is no more than illustration and exposition 
of this primary conviction. In its most rudimentary form this 
,^reed contains the of the whole subsequent religious 

development. Two elements of special importance lie Itidden In 
Israel’s earliest confession of faith. 

(a) The nature of God.— God is conceived as a Power, who 
does things. To pass from the (J panisads to the Prophets is to 
leave one universe c»f religious thought for another, wholly 
different in fundamental oonceptions. In the one Qod is 
substance, in the other He is power. In the one Ho is, and ail 
being is merged in Him. In the other He acta, and is the 
source of all the energy that is needed for His purposes. It may 
be that some higher synthesis of these widely contrasted kleas 
of the divine nature is i>oHslblG ; but no attempt to harmonize 
them must ignore their difforonce. To aay ‘ Hrahman-atnuln,* 
and to say ‘ Jahweh saves,’ represent two worlds of exi)erionce, 
which cannot be inhabited together. Indian thought is, neces- 
sarily, without history, and does no more than confront the 
illusory manifobl of the world's life with the sublime monotony 
of its assertion that .all being is one. Hebrew cxiieriemx* is 
essentially historic, and is the prodiu't of an immanent energy, 
moving towards .a goal, wliii h t he rarer minds alone, and the\ 
only dimly, can discern in the distant future. 

A e.urious contrast may be observed lietween the aiuMenl. 
Hebrew cultivaUu* and the U»iler in the wide tJangeli«- plain. 
The former is not nearly so iiitellcM-tuul or retleetive. as the 
latter, lie holds no iiielnj»hysi«;al theory about the cuiiMtitiition 
of the world. He is simpler and cruder in liis ideas, and stands 
niu(-h nearer the primitive .animism. Yet he tuderlains an 
idea, and he uses a term, which are destined to carr\ his suc- 


cessors towards experiences incomparably rioher than his and 
yet genetically connected with them. The idea is that God is 
one who exerts power, and the term is * the Spirit of God.* 
From the beginning of Israel’s history, so far as we know It, 
the Holirew mind discerned the operation of God In the world, 
and yet never proceeded to a philosophical theory of the rela- 
tion of God to the world. Its ideas had little philosophic 
breadth, but great experimental Intensity. The powers that 
control the history of Israel are God’s ; and, wherever these 
lowers are seen In action, they are identified with the Spirit of 
God. God— God acting in the world— God acting by Ills Spirit : 
this Is the primitive, simple, yet far-reaching Hebrew doctrine 
of Go<l. 

(b) The character of Qod.— Jn ‘Jahweh saves* the emphasis 
p.aHiw;s from the one term to the other. Jahweh is known as 
Saviour of Israel. God loves Israel, and will save Israel out of 
all his distresses. What that saving action might involve— 
what exertions on God’s part, and wnat discipline on man’s — 
what issues it might have for the people, and what form it 
might assume lay within the unknown future. Hut the abiding 
conviction was that God’s action would be saving, that His 
settled purpose was redemptive, and that Ho would not cease 
Ills dealing with Israel till the deliverance was complete. 
Here we touch the earliest Hebrew thought of God : He is one 
who loves and saves. Whatever His love and His people’s need 
recpiire, He will do. Whatever Ho does is the expression of 
His love for His people, and is meant for the furtherance of 
their salvation. It would be ridiculous to attribute to the early 
mind of Israel exulted conceptions of the moral charoc^tcr of 
God and rich religious experience of salvation. But it would be 
equally imhistoncal to deny, even to the tribes that broke in 
from the desert to occupy the hills and valleys of Palestine, the 
convic;tion that they were living under the direction and inspira- 
of a Saviotir-God. 

Hisbiry Itself, becoming articulate In the prophets, would 
unfold the meaning of salvation, and would bring home to the 
awakening religious consciousness what are the real evils from 
which men are suffering, and what God is willing to do for their 
tleliveranoe. But, whatever befalls the people of Israel, whether 
jiulgmentjK smite them or mercies crown tlicm, they are being 
‘saved'; God is making His salvation known ; God is revealing 
Himself. Students of the GTnre apt to be disastrously doc-trin- 
aire In their niethotls, wliether their coiiclusions are conservative 
or advanced. The Interest of the OT lies not in opinions which 
may or may not be supported by proof texU, but iii the picture 
which it presents of a nation in tne hands of God. Israel does 
not consist in pupils being instructed in Uit'ological lore ; it is a 
community of men and women who, collectively and individu- 
ally, arc being saved, with a salvation which is, fnndmnentnily, a 
moral exi»erjeiice. Of that experience, and of tbosc in those far- 
off days subjetJtetl to it, thenuMiibersof the Chri.stian Uliurc-h are 
the heirs ami the suceessors. 'I'he history of Israt'l is not i’IohckI. 
It is continued in the history of maiikimi. The religion of 
Israel is not sujn'rseded. It reiimins, man*.s only religion. The 
the<»logy of Israel is not an anaefironism. It is the abiding 
truth of God. 

3. Its warrant.— -Salvation in Isr.ael in an ex- 
perience of the present, and contains a ]>rophecy of 
the future. But it in securely jjrounded in the 
past, and derives therefrom its contideiice and its 
strength. ‘Behind the people’s national life lay 
the consciousness of redemption as much as it lies 
behind the life of the Christian.’^ The point of 
interest is not the outward form which the deed of 
redemption as.mimed. It is certain tliat some 
visitor (let ns Huppo.se) from the Farther Fast would 
have sent to the court which he represented a very 
difterent account of the incidents connected with 
the deliverance from Kgypt from that which the 
prophetic historian gives in Exodus. Such ilifler- 
eiices do not impugn the historicity of the event 
itself, and in no way invalidate its signilicanco for 
the conscience and intelligence of Israel. In this 
event the religion of Israel is bom. Upon this 
event the salvation of Israel is established. In the 
experience which Israel then pas.sed through God 
liecamo known to His people ; not, be it noted, by 
a formula, but by a personal name, which gathered 
to itself epithets descriptive of personal qualities. 
When we ask how the primitive mind would most 
naturally express the relation towards God into 
which the experience of deliverance had introduced 
the redeemed iieoplo, one form at once suggests 
itself, vi/. a ‘covenant.’ It is true that most of 
t he great ‘ covenant ’ passages belong to an age far 
later tlian tliatof tlieexmlus e.f/., Lv‘ 26 **, Kzk 16 ®®. 
But tliis is no evidence against the miniitive char- 
acter of the thought and no proof 01 the unhistoric 
nature or tlie narrative, wliich desiTihes the institu- 
1 A. B. Dovidson, /r.». ‘God,’ in HDIi ii. 
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tion of the covenant as following immediately u|)«n 
the national deliverance. The very fact of the re- 
demption creates the covenant relationshin. The 
God who saves does, In the very act, pledge Himself 
to persevere in one line of action towards tlie 
people whom He has redeemed. Salvation was 
niKlertaken on His initiative. It becomes the goal 
of His action. He is vitally concerned with reach- 
ing it. His movement towards it is tlio only reli- 
able revelation of His nature, and forms the 
ever-renewed proof of Ilis being. In every time 
of strain and doubt the disciplined mind of Israel 
goes liack to the covenant into which God entered 
of His own free motion, and cleaves, even amid 
sorest trial, to the faithfulness which will not 
Bufier Him to forget His obligations. In like 
manner, the people who are the subjects of God’s 
redeeming action stand pledged to carry out the 
divine purpose in saving them, as it is gradually 
disclosed to them. Salvation is Uieir privilege. 
It is also their vocation. The scope of the privilege 
and the nature of the vocation are alike disclosed 
only through long ages, in which the self-conscious- 
ness of the nation became explicit and the national 
ideal became clear and full. Hut the* most glorious 
utterances of the most inspired prophet turn back 
upon the earliest experiences of mutual pledges 
between Jahweh and Israel, and present the fulhl- 
rnent of what was {germinal therein (cf. Dt 

It is impossible, in describing the covenant rela- 
tion between Jahweh and Israel, to avoid using 
terms which imply personality on both sides. God 
is intensely personal and has all the qualities by 
w'hich men recognize a personal as distinguished 
from an impersonal force. Israel also is personal, 
viewed in its national and corporate existence —in 
this sense at least that it is susceptible of a moral 
discipline and is being led to a spiritual consum- 
mation, in both of which every iiuiividual Israelite 
has his )>art as a member of a living whole. God 
and Israel, accordingly, confront one another, God 
viewing Israel as the object of His love, and Israel 
gradually recognizing God for what He is and dis- 
cerning more clearly His demands and purjioses. 

The relationship between these two, therefore, 
is wholly personal. God knows Israel in its weak- 
ness, its need, and its possibilities, and bends 
Himself to make of Israel what Ho will. Israel 
makes progressive discovery of God, gaining in- 
sight into His character and beginning to discern 
His aim. 

* All IsraQl’s history is filled with this reciprocal knowltKlge, 
riaing up from streiifrth to strength, till One came who knew 
the Father, and whom the Father knew in fulness.' i 

Knowledge of God, in fact, is one of the Biblical 
synonyms for salvation ; and in this lies the iinhpic- 
ncss of the Bible amon^ all the * Sacred Books of 
the Kast.’ It is not a disquisition ; it is the reconl 
of an experience, gained in actual followslitp with 
God. 

4. Its verification and exploration.— It l)clongs 
to the essence of religious experience that it can 
never be immobile. In the life of the spirit there 
is no stable equilibrium. The intense interest 
belonging to Israel’s history lies in the double 
movement discernible throughout its whole course. 
On the one hand, there is a constant downward 
tendency, a ceaseless misunderstanding of God 
and misinterpretation of His salvation. On tlie 
other hand, tnero is an upward movement, towards 
a discovery of God and a realization of His pur- 
poses. This movement, though it bo the true life 
of Israel, does not proceed by steady uninterrupted 
progress, nor does it include within its scope even 
the majority of the people. It is inarKod by 
revivals. It is concentrated in unique personah- 

f A. B. Davidson, The Theology qf the OT^ Edinburgh, 1904, 
p. 78. 
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ties.^ It extends to circles who are but dimly dis- 
cernible and whose exact numlKJrs cannot be 
calculated. The details of this experimental 
verification and exploration of the divine salvation 
are of thrilling interest. They have their parallels 
and analogies in all religions and in the discipline 
of every separate soul. 

The history of religious experience in Israel has 
never been written ; and still less has a history 
of religious experience as such been attempted. 
Perhaps such books, condensing the spiritual jiro- 
gress of mankind, could never be composed with 
any hope of accuracy. The value of the OT litera- 
ture is that it presents a touchstone, by which w'e 
may evaluate religion anywhere and note its pro- 
gress in races or individuals. That touchstone is 
the ethical element in the conception of God. 
Where it is seen that God is righteous and requires 
righteousness, there the higher life of man ripens 
towards noble fruit ; the divine salvation opens to 
vision and appropriation that are in fact iKiund- 
less ; and communion with God is not an occasional 
ecstasy, but a reality of the daily life and its con- 
tinual delight. The use of this ethical stand iM)iiit, 
in reviewing religious life in general, establishes 
this conclusion, viz. that progress in the discovery 
of salvation is always accompanied by disillusion, 
and often by the ntniost sorrow and pain. The 
form of salvation breaks, as advance is made ; and 
salvation itself has to be sought in some deeper 
region, whore the soul shall find itself more per- 
fectly at homo. 

The OT rcconls are full of this strange com- 
mingling of victory and defeat, of despair and 
exultation. The form which salvation at first 
assumes is national and political. It is identical 
with the integrity ami independence of the Hebrew 
nationality. Its great events are deliverances 
from national peril. Its scope and contents consist 
in peace and plenty, and the abundance ami 
security of those possessions are tlio normal condi- 
tions of happy and prosperous living. Precisely 
at this point lay the testing of Israel’s moral sense ; 
and here emerges the tragedy of Israel’s history. 
Will Israel discover no more in Jahweh than Moah 
ill Chemosh? Will Israel explore the farther 
reaches of salvation or l>e satisfied with external 
satisfactions and external deliverances ? 

The history gives a sad and terrible answer to 
these questions. The ‘ Israel ’ which Ave name as 
such, for purposes of comparison with ‘ Egypt ’ or 
‘Assyria,^ failetl in moral discernment, and was 
not inendy destroyed juilitioally, but deprived of 
]>lace and function in the moral development of 
mankind. At the same lime, there was another 
‘ Israel,’ the true Israel, consisting of those persons, 
whose numbers are unknown and whose experi- 
ences are largely unrecorded, who Avere being 
taught another conception of God ami were making 
proof of another kind of salvation. Their exist- 
ence and the continuity of their religious experi- 
ence are facts absolutely certain, anft of transcen 
dent importance for the vindication of revelation 
an(l the upward movement of humanity. While 
the political fabric of Israel’s existence lasted, 
they testified that the condition of its perniaiiem-e 
was obedience to the moral will of Israers (iod, 
that God would save those who yielded Him this 
obedience, and that, should disaster threaten, sucli 
obedience would secure the divine salvation. 
Those OT Avritings which belong to the period of 
national independence develop the idea of right - 
eouHtiess into its social applications, and coiiiicft 
it vitally Avdtli the presence of Goii an<l the enjoy- 
ment of HU favour. Wo liave before us the 
picture of a community of Avhieh (h)d is at omui 
the Head and the indwelling life. Every member 
of this organism is related to every otlicr, through 
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the relation in which all stand to tlie unseen King. 
In their fultiiment of their mutual obligations, 
they are glorifying God and are pursuing a path of 
moral education in which conscience will m en- 
lightened, the will trained, and faith strengthened. 

Israel is the microcosm of salvation, the pre- 
figurement of a redeemed and perfected humanity. 

' J" ohoM A nation. beoAUBe His idsA of mankind, of which 
He will bo God. is that of a social organism. It is this organism 
of which He is God. But though the relation might seem to be 
with the ideal unity, It oiierated in disposing all the parts 
making up the unity rightly to one another. And In this way 
each iridiviilual felt J" to bo his God.* ^ 

This conception of a religious organism and a 
social salvation is the contribution of pre-Kxilie 
Israel to the spiritual progress of the race. Any 
experience, Christian or otlier, which omits it is to 
that extent impoverished, and is condemned from 
the point of view of a full salvation. 

The time came, however, when the national 
form of existence, which had conveyed and con- 
served the divine salvation, became too narrow 
and limited for the experience which had been 
mode possible within it. Whether the transition 
to a fuller salvation could have been made without 
the tragedy of Israors destruction as a political 
institution is a fruitless problem. We may dream 
of a people learning to distinguish between form 
and content, discovering that tlie essence of salva- 
tion was separable from the outwanl framework 
of the State, and passing onward to a knowledge 
of God, so deep and intimate that it ceased to he a 
national perquisite and was lildtul to the needs 
and destined for the reception of all men every- 
where. 

In jioint of fact, however, the political ‘ Israel ’ 
did not rise to this thought of G<h 1, an<l so failed 
in its historic mission. It did not ' lose ’ its life, 
and therefore did not ‘save' it. It perished as a 
nation, and did not survive as a community of tlie 
Spirit. The inner Israel, which did know Goil 
and was testing IHs power to save, suflered in- 
tensely at the hands of its politically-minded 
follow-eitizens. Us afTinnation of an ethically 
conditioned salvation seemed, at one jieriod, to 
the dream of an impossible patriotism, and, at 
another, to be treason against the Slate and 
impiety against a God whose very existence was 
hound up with that of Mis people. Then, when 
the worst happeneil, an<l the political Israel passed 
amid unknown agonies to its doom, those very 
persons who were proving in their own souls the 
permanence of a moral union with God shareil the 
sorrows of those whose ignorarnte and disolicdience 
had made that judgment inevitable, and felt their 
griefs the more intensely that tliey iliscerned the 
nature and guilt of the sin which was thus receiv- 
ing its due reward. 

Thus the older form of salvation was broken up 
an<l a new experieiuu* of Goil’s saving help wjis 
born, amid such (umfusion and ])ain as have made 
the Kxile the symbol of the utmost desolation that 
the human soul can bc i r. 

The transition was acconiidished in anguish an 
anguish which, ideally, need not have been. Yet 
through the agony the now fact came glori- 
ously into being, a salvation in which the living 
God grasped ana mastered and held the soul, when 
all the lesser values of life were discreditcji, and 
all its earthly trea.surcs dispersed for ever. Salva- 
tion, in this era of national disintegration, is con- 
centrated in the extierience of individuals, of whom 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel stand out as examples. 
Tlie State is gone ; hut God remains ; and His 
presence is salvation. The religious experience of 
such men forms at once the goal of Israel's past and 
the starting-point of Israel’s future. 

The secret of Israel is its relation to God. Its 

1 A. B. Davidson, «.v. ' Prophecy,’ in HDB iv. 120. 


salvation rests on the ‘ covenant * between God and 
His people. And now the covenant is passing to 
a new stage of experimental verification and new 
ranges of discovery. Its subjects are human souls, 
taken out of the broken forms of national life and 
dealt with in their bare humanity, with its needs 
and possibilities ; and its experiences lie within 
the compass of a divine fellowship, realized with 
an intensity and tenderness unknown hitherto. 
It is a ‘ now covenant,’ and yet its source is the 
changeless love of God ; its guarantee is His stead- 
fast purpose of mercy ; and its issue is the under- 
standing of His unchangeable will of righteousness 
and profound surrender to it. This is the imperish- 
able gain of the Exile. Salvation is a relation of the 
human soul to (xod, a fellowship of man with God, 
enduring tlirongh the ilissolution of forms of life, 
which had seemed inseparable from well-being, 
and dependent only on man’s entire subjection to 
divine holy will and unwavering conlidenco in 
divine power and faithfulness. This individual 
salvation is the eomplement to the social salvation 
of the pre-Exilic period. Israel has made the 
experiment for humanity. A social salvation 
that is not rooted in a ]>ersonal covenant with 
God is imperfect and insecure. 

The history of Israel, however, is not closed 
with the Exile; nor is ils contribution to the 
religious experience of nmnkirul exhausted. There 
follow the strange and disappointing eenturies 
which intervene between the Exile and I.srael’s 
new birth in Christianity. Wo observe with im- 
patience and regret that the vision of a new 
religious life, individual, subjective, free, and rich, 
is clouded over by the intervention of another 
exkirnal framework. Ft is not now a political 
fabric that in part conceals, and in part conveys, 
the new salvation. It is something more un- 
familiar, and even less ])leasing, to modern eyes — 
a system of ceremonial law, laid with iron rigidity 
upon souls which had caught the sight and even 
tasted the joys of the liberty of the spirit. If it 
was dilKcult to imagine the religious life of the 
national period, it is still more dillicult to figure to 
ourselves the Tiossihility of any noble, joyous, and 
progressive life lived under the yoke of the law. 
Vet the patent and amazing fact is that such a life 
was lived by a community whiirh accepU-d every 
jot and tittle of the law as of divine enactment, 
and set itself resolutely to the laborious task of 
complete fulfilment. 

Ill nhort, we h.ive to revise mir first roujfh estiTiiatn of the 
ofreinoniiil law, lind to ilistiii^jfiiisli bctwcfti law and le^.T-IisiTi. 

We can well iuia^iiio that u cliseipline of law wan needed for 
a ruliKiuiiH i:unseiuuHiii.'SH whieh h.ad been formed iu thu intoiisu 
ami individualizing^ experiencus of the Kxile. There is dun}{er 
of subjectivism and mysticism, with their incapacity for edu- 
cative or evanffeliBtio work. There is need of training in the 
ethical and religious meanings and issues of a life lived in 
thoroughgoing submission to the will of a holy God. The 
sequence with whieh w« are fuiiiiliar in the inner life — after 
conversion, sanctification — is wrought out iu the life of Israel : 
after the Exile, the return to I’alcstiuc aud the scheme of ‘ a 
holy people in a holy land.’ Wo are conscious of a change of 
atmosphere when we comiiare the post-Kxilic ‘Church’ with 
the pre-Exilic ‘nation.’ The priest is a much less inspiring 
pcnionality than the prophet, social salvation of the earlier 
period scorns more ethically fruitful, and more capable of 
modorn applications, than the religious experience shaped and 
limited by a legal dispensation. Yet this judgment la certainly 
incomplete and misleading. Conceive the inner life of this 
people as depicted in the Psalter. Follow the narrative of their 
conflicts with heathen elements surviving among themselves 
and their splondid resistance to a tyranny which would have 
destroyed their very soul. How easily they might have 
perished, atoorbed into surrounding populaticmii, and losing all 
religious function in the history of the race I And, instead of 
this liooni, the divine saving power is manifest in their life ; 
and they verify the salvation of God by a demonstration abeo- 
lutely imncluslve, and explore its riches in a manner which 
has made their devotional literature the nourishment of the 
soul of man in every ago and clime. The sense of sin as an 
infinite injury to God and man, the exercise of faith which 
throws itself absolutely on God and owes its standing to His 
sovereign grace, the Joy of reconciliation and forgiveness, the 
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oonverso of the soul with ao<l| proRross in moral achlovemont 
through lowliest obedience— these elements of a full salvation 
were being wrought into the experienfie of men and women, to 
form permanent features In tne redemption of man. With 
such a treasure they could not afford to part. Persecution 
might break upon them, but its bitterness old not lessen their 
assurance of salvation. Bather did the things that they 
suffered unlock the stores of divine help. The fire not only 
tried and purified them, but it revealed a Presence with them, 
which, in Its radiance and its sustaining comfort, was their 
salvation and their song. The ()T ought not to have closed 
with Maloohi ; it ought to have culminated in the books of the 
Maocaliecs. “ 

At the same time, these blessed exporlonces were enclosed, as 
it were, in a rigid framework of precept. Israel was still in the 
hands of a Pindagogue, and the time of liberty was not yet. 
The defects of law are manifest. It is a burden, not an inspira* 
tion. It suggests a false inference, viz. that men are saved by 
their observance of precepts, not by their inward relation to 
the .Source of all truth and right, by works, not by faith. It 
bogets a misconception of God, exaggerating His tranHccndence, 
neglecting His knowabloness and accessibility, forgetting the 
aflinity of man with God and the susceptibility of human 
nature for divine fellowslUp. It creates a spirit of bigotrv and 
exclusiveness, and makes those who are the subjects of divine 
salvation not the saviours of men, but their tyrants. 

These defects had not belonged to the great da^vs of Israel's 
religion, when the prophets were its evangelists and its 
examples. But they were rife in the days when the priest and 
the scribe dominated the spirit of the people. 

It became increasingly evident, accordingly, that the end was 
not yet. The salvation of men lay still in the future. Not till 
the shell of law was broken, oven as the older shell of nation- 
ality had been broken, could the human spirit enter on the 
treasure of grace reserved for it in the intention of Him who is 
the Saviour of tnoii. In this legal period the true evangelical 
succession belongs to those who, penetrated by the sense of 
need, waited for the consolation of Israel. 

Once more the easily neglected fact of ‘the Remnant ' 
slandH out as the most remarkable and the moat inflncntial 
element in the history of Israel. Once more the unifying 
principle In the history of divine salvation becomes apparent, 
nindiiig the far-off Hebrew tribes breaking into Palestine in the 
power of a recount deliverance with the disciplined souls who 
1K)ured forth in the PsalniM their confessions and asidrations, 
and with all, in every age, who have made the supreme dis- 
covery that, in the stress of life, the human spirit cannot stay 
itself upon any form, t>olilica], ritual, or inUdlectuai, but only 
upon God, olicyed and trusted to the lost limit of a sutTcndercsl 
will. 

5 . Its instruments and mediators. —Ab long as 
the religion of Israel is living, i.e. as long as men 
are conscious of redeeming forces operating in tlieir 
livirn, God is known to be acting directly for and 
within His people. His presence and llis power 
are both immeuiate. It is only when the last and 
most decadent state of religion in Israel is reached 
that (xod is conceived of as remote, and a co.h. 
mological and metaphysical machinery has to he 
invented to connect Him with His world and pro- 
vide channels for the course of His operations. 
In that aj^G such an OT concoj)t as * the Spirit of 
God,’ which was meant to oxoress God’s jiresence 
to and in the world without iaentifying Him with 
it, liJis been changed to mean a kiml of l»eing 
intermediates between God and the world. It may 
be said, broadly, for all religion and all tlusology 
that only when the sense of the divine salvation 
has become feeble and empty is such an artificial 
conception of God’s relation to the world and 
human history tolerable to the intelligence ; 
attractive to the heart that pants after the living 
God it never can be. The <livine salvation in 
Israel, accordingly, is always (iod’s own immedi- 
ate work. It does not follow that it operates 
magically or without means and instnimeiits. 
The idea of mediation runs de.ep througli the OT,* 
But it stands in no manner of opposition to the 
immediacy of God’s presence and working. It has 
no reference to the supposed necessity of an inter- 
mediate being to cross the chasm between infinite 
and finite, ft belongs to a totally different uni- 
verse of thought. It means that the divine salva- 
tion, being the salvation of man, must find in man 
its adequate organ. God and man are by nature 
so close together that nothing that is not perfectly 
human is needed, or can he permitted, to intervene 

* Though the word occura only once in LXX 

(Job ; see art. Mediation. 


between them. Man needs to he saved. Only 
Gotl can save him ; and God can save man only hy 
man. 

This is the message of Israel’s religion. lu 
history is the history of saviours, i.e. of organs 
and instruments of the divine salvation, human 
all of them, each with some special aspect of the 
great work to do, each with sjiocial aptitude and 
fitness. In eacrh it is the Spirit of God, i.e. God 
Himself in power, who operates. In each the 
saviour is not the man, hut God, choosing, jire* 
oaring, finding, in the man, the adequate organ 
tor His saving work, and so, also, for tlni revela- 
tion of His being and cliaracter. As we turn tlie 
pages of the record, we note that, in every ago, 
men needed, and (jod provided, saviours. We 
observe the suddenness of their appearance and 
the spontaneity of tlieir ministry. There is 
nothing stereotyiied or predictable in their service. 
There is olearly-inarkod immedim;y in their personal 
experience and strongly - defined originality in 
their service. Yet there is etpially ohservahle a jiro- 
found unity connecting them ; so that, from wfiat- 
ever grade they come (peasant or prince), to what- 
ever age they belong (pre- Exilic, Exilic, or post- 
Exilic), whatever their precise commission iimy ho 
(that of warrior, statesman, priest, or prophet), 
they form one company and toil at one task. 
They are the agents of one salvation, which 
originates in the counsels of a rigliteuus God, con- 
sists in moral oneness with Him, ami is semire in 
His power and goodness. The modijition of salva- 
tion in the OT is not confined, however, to the 
individual saviours, to whoso actions more or less 
full allusion is made. A broad generalization 
arises out of the history. Thoughts wgin to shape 
themselves which rise beyond the coniines of the 
history. It becomes apparent, e.ff.y that the full 
salvation of Israel cannot ho achieved hy the 
sporadic endeavours of any individual mem hers of 
Israel. The double concejd-ion of Israel, noticed 
lieforo, receives now a special ami crowning 
application. Not only is ‘ tiie Kemnant,’ the 
inner, the true ‘Israel,'’ the subject of the divine 
salvation ; it is also the mediator of tliat salvation 
to the political ‘Israel,’ whose ignorance of God’s 
real character and mind was plunging it into ruin. 
Not only so ; hut, when the jitditical Isratd 
nerishes, the true Israel survives, not in weakened, 
tmt in heightened, power and nobler function. It 
is called to mediate salvation to nations that 
know not God, to he tlie instrument of a salvation 
which shall include mankind. Tliere is no doc- 
trinaire universalism in those writings which tlius 
exalt the function of Isracd. They are not operat- 
ing with abstract conceptions and deductive logic. 
They are interpreting the experience of a people 
and of disci])lined souls witliin it. 

Thus there arose, says Davidson, '(.he Rreai coii(t'i»(,ioii of 
“the servant of the Lord.” The i»li ruse expivsHcs the highest 
RAneralixation on the meaning of Israel in ihe religions life of 
mankind— Israel is the Servant of J" to the nations to bring to 
them the knowledge of God.’ * 

When we ponder tlie work of mediation, we 
perceive that it necessarily involved two sides or 
aspects, ami that, therefore, those who laboured 
at it must necessarily have possessed a twofold 
qualification. On the one side, God must he made 
known to man— -not in a theoretic manner, ami 
not through a magical phrase, hut in His cliaracter 
as a living God, engaged in carrying forward 11 is 
purposes for His ])eop]e. On the otlier, men must 
De led into a comiitioii of moral harmoii}^ with the 
■will of God, not as mere acceptance of a code, luit 
as loyal surrender to a personal and gracious 
authority. 

The servants of God through whose ludivitics 
and experiences this double work is done have 
1 JIDD iv. m. 
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plainly a doiiblo relalionRlii])--to (lod, on the one 
hand, and to the people, on the other. They are 
God’s acents and representatives. They also act 
on l>ehalf of the people and represent them. This 
is true of them all, primjes and statesmen and 
warriors, as well as propliets and priests ; true 
also of the company, or inner circle, which con- 
stituted the true Jsniel. To discharge their func- 
tions, accordingly, tlieir sympathy must include 
lK)th God and man. They must be at one with 
God, knowing Uismind and receiving communica- 
tions from Ilim. They must bo at one with the 
people, not as being mere political nationalists, 
out as (ILsecrning, realizing, and seeking to further 
the true purpose of the nation’s existence and the 
real trend of its history. Technical distinctions 
ought not to hide from us that which underlies 
separate stereotyped manner or ofiico, viz. a life 
actually lived, in which God is moving towards 
man, and man is rising towards God. In the 
religious experience of such servants the divine 
salvation becomes a power available for all who 
range themselves witn them in their faith and 
obedience. In this sense, while they are being 
saved themselves, they become saviours of their 
[)eoplo. They are the organic centre of the 
redeemed community. In them (Jod is present as 
saving power. The degree of their cons(!iou8ne88 
or the outward form of thoir work does not alter 
the reality of their divine vocation. They serve, 
in the measure of their loyalty and in the sphere 
of their operation, as meeting-points for Goa and 
man. Mediation is accomplished, not by cultus or 
dogma, but by life. 

This life, moreover, as the problem of salvation 
deepened in the course of Israel’s history, neces- 
sarily became harder and more marked by suffering. 
A sohlior or statesman in Israel, if he was a 
genuine servant of Jahweh, hod hard work to do 
and much suffering to undergo, and his labour and 
pain were the condition of tlie f»eoplo’8 salvation. 
Vet ho might not penetrate to the heart of God’s 
concern for Israel or to tlie depths of Israel's need. 
He mighfc not, accordingly, load himself with the 
whole burden created by the people’s ignorance 
and sin. Suppose, however, a different case. 
Suppose a patriotic Israelite, clearly discerning 
the mistaken optimism of the * false prophets,’ i.e. 
the political nationalists; feeling in his inmost 
soul the dernaiuis made as well by the love as by 
the holiness of God, and the failure on Israeli 
part to respond by a changed mind and a morally 
renewed life ; reading aright the story Israeli 
past, and foreseeing nothing but multiplied disaster 
and ultimate ruin as the issue of present material- 
ism and corruption. It is plain that he will suffer, 
as none other in Israel save those like-minded with 
himself can suffer. The afflictions of his peojde, 
coming on them as the fruit of their doings, are 
his afflictions, though he deserve them not ; and 
in his case they are intensified a thousandfold by 
his sense of the guilt of which they are the ex- 
posure and the judgment. It is true, the guilt 
is not his, and his sufferings are not his punish- 
ment. lint, if any one should imagine that on 
that account the suffering is less, or that the sufferer 
is able to throw off the pain, he cannot know the 
passionate heart of one who knows and loves both 
God and his fellow-country men. There is no 
sorrow like the sorrow of the soul wliich is con- 
sciously and voluntarily identified with God in 
His holiness and man in his need. 

This is the sorrow that sovinds, as one Ion;; cry o( aii^^iiish, 
through the life of Jeremiah. It was the sorrow also of otherH, un- 
recorded, who are, however, grouped around the central figures 
in the tragedy of Israel’s judgment, a dim and piteous remnant 
of the nation that had so fearfully missed its way. This sorrow, 
the experience of living souls in Israel, lasted through the 
centuries, and is the most significant fact in the history of 


Israel. Tlie prophetic minds which surveyed and interpreted 
that history could not miss this slgnifl<'ance. Such sorrow has 
atoning value. Sin makes a breach with Qod. The life of the 
innocent Servant of the Lord, freely and consciously given, amid 
unknown grief and pain, for a guilty nation, is an expiation for 


ig to the 

laid on him the Iniquity of us all. ... He bears the sin of 
many, he makes intercossion for the transgressors’ (Is 68»* W). 
The theological implications of such a view of the sufferings of 
the Servant will necessarily be of the highest Importance for 
thought. The important point is that the sufferings actually 
endured by servants of Ood in Israel, or by Israel as the 
Servant, have value for (lod and have a saving efficacy for men. 
Yet not merely as the pain of individuals, standing apart from 
(lod. If this were the meaning, we would have a reversion to a 
heathen view of Go^l and of sacrifice, as though a man ollured 
his pain to God and Ood were placated thereby. God in Israel 
is not thus separated from His servants. Their pain is His. 
’ In all their affliction he is afflicted ' (Is 6S9). At the heart of 
the religion of Israel there is pain, divine pain. This is the 
overlasting rock on which the divine salvation rests; and this 
is the power which, exerted upon the hearts of men, leads 
them to a new vision of Qod and wakens in them deep com- 
punction and relenting towards Him. No religion which ever 
linked man with Gou has been without some sight of this 

{ trineiple of redemptive suffering. But in the religion of Israel 
t Anus rich and adequate expression, and becomes tlie chief 
and proximalo source of the Christian message of salvation, as 
proclaimed and illustrated In NT Slcriptures. 

As we ponder the conception of the Suffering 
Servant and note how the WT reverts to it in its 
fullest interpretation of the Person and Work of 
Christ, we are apt to ask what becomes of it in 
the intervening period. It is incredible that it 
should have disappeared for hundreds of years, 
and then have owed its re-emergence to the genius 
of the apostle Paul, who used it to replace the 
primitive religion of Jesus by a Christianity of 
which he was practically the inventor. Two points 
hero are of importance. 

(1) The true succession in religion does not run 
through books, or systems of thought, or cere- 
moniin practices. It is to he traced in actual 
experience; or else its existence evaporates inU) 
stdiolastic theology or magic ritual. The Rm;ces- 
sion in Israel is manifest, and belongs, not to 
any officials, but to tlie souls whicdi, through 
national and personal discipline, were led into an 
apprehension of God far other than theoretic and 
a service greater than political or intellectual. 
The existence of such servants and sufferers is not 
in any doubt in the centuries immediately jireced- 
ing the rise of Christianity. They form, in part, 
the martyr-age of the religion of Israel ; and, 
where no names stand pre-eminent, there is an 
unmistakable company of those tliat ‘ wait for the 
consolation ’ of Israel. In them the calling of the 
true Israel, the Servant of the Lord, is continued. 
Out of the heart of their experience there shall 
arise the final redemption of man. 

(2) But, further, it would seem that the absence 
from Palestinian Jewish literature of the idea of 
the redemjitive value of the suffering of the 
righteous is due to Pharisaism, which, in its just 
quarrel with the later Maccabees, sought to obliter- 
ate almost the very memory of the deeds and 
sufferings of the groat founders of the faniilv. 
Where the influence of Pharisaism is not^ felt, 
these sufferings are remembered and are inter- 
preted in the spirit of Is 53. 

' In Second but more especially in Fourth Haccaliees we have 
the only clear survivals in the later Jewish literattiro of that 
doctrine of vicarious suffering, atonement, or nsKinclliation of 
the Divine favour by the bloo<i of heroes willim^ly offered for 
the nation, which appears so clearly in the doctrine of the 
Suffering Servant of Dcuiero-Isaiah, and thereafter seems 
obliterated from synagogue teaching, awakening again to a 
world-wide significance only in the Christian doc-trine of the 
Cross.’ » 

Pharisaism had no use for the doctrine ; but it 
formed a vital part of the religion of the common 
people, who believed, unintelligently and crudely 
perhaps, hut passionately, that the sufferings of 
1 B. W. Bacon, in HJ xv. [1917J 268. 
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the righteoua did have atoning value, and annually 
in the Feast of Renewal celebrated the memory of 
such martyred yet triumphant servants of Gotl. 
Thus the main stream of Israel’s religion passes 
through the ages and is ushered at lust into the 
great ocean of the (!?hristian salvation. 

6. Its consummation. — Salvation, in the widest, 
most formal conception of it, is throughout the 
OT a life completely determined by the sovereign 
will of God. The content of this mea grows richer 
as God is construed with an ever-increasing moral 
and spiritual discernment. Gradually it becomes 
identical with knowledge of God and fellowship 
with Him, implying at the same time removal of 
all barriers to those blessed experiences. Rut the 
religion of Israel is never individualistic and 
mystical, though it is intensely personal and inti- 
mate. It could never rest content with a merely 
individual religious life ; or, rather, it kept true to 
its deeply social and historic character. Salvation 
cannot be consummated, oven for the individual, 
without the environment of a redeemed coininunity, 
and, indeed, a redeemed worltl. Cosmology has 
no interest per se for the OT or, we may acid, for 
the NT. But the religious mind of Israel demands 
the complete ])enetration of the whole sphere of 
human life by the sovereign will of God. Till that 
be accomplished salvation is incomplete. Out of 
this demand apocalyptic is born. Faith gra.s]>s 
ever more firmly the thouj'ht of the divine supre- 
macy, At the same time, it sees ever more clearly 
that the utmost ettbrts, even of the most devoted 
servants of God, cannot vindicate this supremacy, 
under the existing circumstances of human life. 
Nothing earthly, no human society or institution 
can perfectly express the glory of God. Even 
nature itself in some sense fails to do so. And, as 
terrible and prolonged experience shows, there are 
evil forces running rampant among men and occu- 
pying the veiy air around them wliich bailie the 
wit and overwhelm the power of man. Very 
early, therefore, faith rises above the level of 
human enterprise and fastens upon divine inter- 
vention, as essential to linal salvation. In doing 
BO faith strikes upon a riwlical incapacity of the 
human understaudum. It is not posuiole to express 
in terms of time and space that which is, in the 
very idea of it, above both. Apocalyptic is, there- 
fore, necessarily and essentially symbolical. Its 
truth is the supremacy and omnipotence and 
faithfulness of God — in short, the central message 
of the OT, viz. that Jahweh saves. Its religious 
value is hope, sustaining, comforting, strengthen- 
ing, especially in dark times of oppression and 
persecution and apparent disaster. Its vehicle is 
picture and symbol, whoso use and value lie wholly 
in their vivid presentation to the mind of that 
which no picture or symbol can adequately repre- 
sent. Take the symbol apart from the religious 
truth, and it becomes crass, foolish, mischievous. 
Take apocalyptic away from prophecy, and it 
becomes mere mythology. This, however, is very 
likely to happen when faith decays ; and it is pre- 
cisely what did happen in the later stages of Israel’s 
religion, and, we may add, has happened again 
and again in the religious life of mankind. In- 
deed, when we note the amount of apocalyptic in 
the later literature of Israel, and note now its 
figures are drawn from the mythologies of the 
nations around, we are apt to think that this kind 
of thing, materialistic and semi-pagan, was the 
whole religion of the Jews, or at least constituted 
their main religious pabulum. But such a view 
would certainly be an exaggeration. Within the 
circles which formed the religious core of the 
nation, ‘ the circles in which Christianity arose,* * 
the great thoughts of prophecy regarding redemp- 
1 Of . G . A . Smith , Jentaalem^ Jjondon , 1007 - 08 , il . 630 f 7 . 


lion are .slill dominant. Apocalyptic (li«i, indeed, 
make definite some of these tlioiignts, notably the 
personality of Him in whom .lalnvch would visit 
His people and achieve Ills salvation; and it did 
carry forward the religious mind towards questions 
which the OT canonical writings did not settle, 
particularly the problem of death and immortality ; 
and in general it did fulfil its proper fumstiou of 
inspiring hope and courage. Educated in faith, 
quickened in hope, patient in prolonged delay, the 
true Israel, unnolnued by political fantasies, and 
unintoxieated by mythical imaginings, waited for 
its * consolatioir with gaze fixed heaven wards for 
the breaking of the day. 

II. Salvation as an experience within 
THE times of the WT.— The Christian creed 
and the Christian Church can he understood only 
through the experience of which they are, respec- 
tively, the intellectual an<l the institutional forms. 
It may lie doubted whether Biblical Theology, 
Church History, and History of Dogma have 
always borne in mind that they were dealing, not 
with intellectual conceptions or institutional forms 
per se, hut with these as the outcome and vesti- 
turo of an actual religious experience, wliicli is, 
in a large measure, dificrent from, and, in respect 
of value, much greater than, the forms in which 
it was clothed and through which it, in part, 
expressed itself. Certain it is that the point ot 
view of experience must he carefully adhered to, 
if the birth and permanence of the dhristinn com- 
munity are to he understood ; and those studies, 
now happily increasing, which scok to ilepict the 
experience which lies behind creed and culture 
bring now light and life to tlie more rigidly 
intellectual disciplines. It may happen that ‘ ad- 
vanced* views will have to endure correction, as 
well as those that are ‘conservative.’ Our hoi»e 
must be that the result will be a new valuation of 
redeeming forces, a new emphasis on vital f ruths, 
and a now discernment of continuity an^d change 
and unity amid variety. 

X . Jesus and His disciples.— The fact presented 
to our view in the Synoptic Gospels is a religious 
experience, possessed by a group of persons, 
gathered round the central figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

In seeking to realize what that experience was, 
all the difficulties beset us which belong to the 
problem of life. If Christianity were a mosaic of 
ideas and practices, the work of understanding it 
though toilsome would be coiiiparatively siinpte. 
But Christianity is, primarily and ultimately, life ; 
and to penetrate to its secret needs more than 
tabulation and classification of details. This, at 
least, is true, that life begets life. There were 
religious life ami experience in Israel before Jesus 
gathered His disciples about Him. It is certain 
that neither to His consciousness nor to theirs 
did the life and experience which they possessed 
present themselves as marking a breach with the 
ast. They did rejoice in what they regarded as 
evelopment, or even transition, into a new region 
of saving powers. But they would have rejectii*! 
with horror the suggestion that they were founding 
a now religion, or were ahaiiduning the higliway 
of salvation, trodden by patriot ami martyr, saint 
and seer, of Israel’s lineage. Their eonviittion ex- 
presses the literal truth, and we may accept their 
estimate as the clue to the facts regarding them. 
They represent the clement which is continuouH in 
the history of Israel from the very earliest times. 
Their religion is the religion or the ])rophcls. 
Jesus Himself and, with one or two excciitions. 
the young men who were attracted to Him or were 
summoned by Him to His side belonged to that 
inner heart of Israel whicli in every age had b<-al 
true to Go<l and had conacionsly receivwi the <'om- 
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municationH of His mind and will. They inherited 
the fruits of that discipline of spirit which is the 
real history of Israel, and which lies behind and 
apart from politi(ral chan^^es and varying forms of 
thought. The religious gains of that history may 
be summed up in two words — possession and ex- 
pectation. The devotional literature on which the 
souls of the coiitemporarios of Jesus were nourished 
bears witness to a real knowledge of God, certifying 
itself in a definite moral character. The men and 
wmmen who gathered round J esus were not legalists. 
They were opprisssed by legalism, administered by 
bigots. Hut tlieir religion was not law; and it 
sciMiis certain that the experience of Haul was not 
the patli by wliioh the primitive believers ordi- 
narily entered the Christian Church. To believe 
in a living (Jod, to know the ellects of His saving 
power, to love Him with heart and soul and mind, 
to oliey Him with more than formal rectitude— 
these elements of a deep and true religion were 
found in the aspirations and, in a measure, in the 
spiritual attainments of those who came to hail 
Jesus as Lord. Yet none of them was satisfied 
with the position that tie had rea<5he<l, or recognized 
in it the end of God’s dealing with Ilis people. 
The Kingdom of God hod not come ; and nothing 
in the state of Israel or the world could be right 
till there came a direct, manifest, and suijernatiiral 
intervention of divine power and glory. This 
expectation centred in the figure of the King- 
Mossiah. In end<javouring to reproduce the mind 
of those who became disciples of .Jesus we must do 
justice to the religious quality of this expectation, 
it is true that it was at once apocalyptic and 
political. They could not conceive of divine inter- 
vention in any otlier form than that of which the 
deliverance from Egypt was the classical example. 
Another deliverer was to secure the emancipation 
of Israel and to estahlisli Jewish supremacy. As 
nationalist, as particularist, this was the form 
of their hope. And yet it would be gross mis- 
understanding to suppose that their expectation 
had no other contents. They sliared with all 
Israel the Baptist’s summons to repentance. Vor 
them the coming of the Kingdom was poised upon 
a religious preparation ; and its arrival was to bo 
accompanii*d by a perfecting of religious knowledge, 
as well as hy national triumph. 

By both these inlluenccs— their actual religious 
life and their Messianic hope— they were attracted 
to Jesus. This is (.he twofold explanation of the 
Christian movement, as we find it in the first group 
of disciples, and as we trace it afterwards through- 
out the Hellenic world. Christianity was borne 
into botli Jewish and Hcl Ionic circles on a wave of 
Messianism ; but it liad power and permanence 
only as a religious experience ; and it is in its 
religions qualities that we must seek for its 
essence. 

When we watch the cinematographic pictures in 
the Synoptic Gospels, and seek to comprehend the 
life behind the stories, the following notes and 
characteristics <;aiinot lie missed. 

(fl) 7’Ae expc.rie.ni'p. was intemely individual , — It 
is dilKcnlt to remomher, when reailing the Synoptic 
Gospels, that wo are watching the beginning of a 
great world movement, which gave rise, in its 
development, to vast intellectual systems and huge 
eoclesia.stical apparatus. In these stories we seem 
to be concerned only with a man among other 
men. And, indecil, this is precisely where the 
point of interest does lie. Let apocalyptic lie over. 
Let Christology wait. Meantime, see w’hat one 
Man made of other men. The beginning of Christ- 
ianity was not a ‘ mass movement.^ It was 
personal contact of individuals with Jesns and, 
later, of individualH with other single souls. The 
Gospels are largely made up of ‘ cases.* The details 


of the narrative, the outward form of recorded 
events, are of subordinate value. The heart of the 
situation lies in the souls with whom Jesus dealt. 
His handling of them, and the stamp He put upon 
them. Sometimes the need which confronted 
Jesus was mainly physical ; and He met it in quick 
compassion with a word of power. Sometimes the 
need w'as definitely and keenly religious, and then 
Ilia compassion was yet more tender, and His power 
more wonderful (Lk‘7“‘“ 23**-"). Sometimes 

the case was harder than that of conscious need — a 
condition of moral torpor — and this He provoked 
into action by a summons and a challenge (Mk 
2**-**, Lk 6*^*-). Often He had to deal with an un- 
awakened conscience and a spiritual self-sullicienw 
which was impervious to criticism, and then He 
spared no sternness of rebuke that might pierce 
the harness of conceit (Lk 7", Mt 23^*). Where 
Ho found an open mind and an unprejudiced judg- 
ment, He was frank to acknowleiige the honest 
ami good heart and eager to win a full surrender 
to the claim of God (Mlc 12**’**). 

The moral state which moved Him to most 
severe criticism and most sorely tried His good 
will was that of a divided heart ; and here His 
demand for absolute surrender was inexorable (Lk 
967-«a^ Mk The cases recorded in the lirst 

chapter of the Fourth Gospel (^vv.“*®^) are too 
thoroughly human to be dismissed as unhistorical. 
They are at least typical of the manner in which 
disciples attached tliemselves to Jesus. They 
came by way of the Messianic expectation, and 
they cast their thoughts into Messianic forms ; but 
the roots of their conviction run deep into the soil 
of a personal experience. The Messianic form 
might break, or be changed out of knowledge, but 
the attachment would remain and be ready to find 
for iteelf more adequate expression. Those stories 
give the real origins of Christianity. J^’orms of 
thought, inhoritea from Jewish tradition, or in- 
truded from Oriental religions or from Hellenic 
speculation, do not ailbrd the clue. The clue is the 
universal demand of the human spirit, welling up 
in real human hearts and met by a living human 
voice. 

(6) The experience was^fundaTnentallyt a process 
of eduration . — A book which marked an epoch in 
the study of the Gospels boars the title. The Train- 
ing of ike Twelve, but the idea of training for a 
vocation might be extended beyond the 'J’welve to 
all disciples. Jesus is characteristically Hebrew 
in His conception of religion. He is not misled by 
intellcctualisrn or subdued by emotionalism. He 
is living in the region of redenijitive forces which 
operated in the long history of Israel, and He 
desires to have every man wlioin He summons to 
be subjected to these forces, to be mastered and 
made by them, and to become their living vehicle. 
His deepest equation for * salvation * is ‘ life ’ — not 
a state, but an energy, working now as a dynamic 
in the world of men, and finding its triumph in a 
universe remaile. His ' message of the Kingdom ’ 
was not a phrase to be learned in a few moments 
of memory-work and then repeated with fanatic 
reiteration or deadly monotony. Entrance into 
the Kin^om is not accomplished by cold assent or 
spasmodic feeling. The Kingdom is a great de- 
termining and fertilizing idea, or world of ideas, a 
realm of facts and forces, of motives and ideals, 
into which men could enter only sub persona 
inf antis, whose wealth is open only to the poor in 
spirit, amid whose impulses and influences men 
might live and grow to a wonderful maturity of 
knowledge, character, and power. In one sense, 
men were already in the Kmgdtnu and the King- 
dom was in them. In another sense, they were to & 
prepared for the Kingdom and wore to be at once 
its heralds and its servants. It is both Qaht ami 
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Aufgabe. When we ponder the fact, than which 
none in the gospel narrative is more certain, that 
Jeans occupied Himself mainly in the making and 
training oi men, we are growingly convinced that 
both the MiWal Jesus’ picture and the *apoc4i- 
lyptic dreamer’ phiture are out of focus. If either 
of these was accurate, we would need to say tliat 
His methods did not correspond with His aims, 
and we would need to explain the success of the 
movement which hears His name by attributing it 
to some other than Himself. He could have no 
central place in the Christian religion. 

How, then, did Jesus train men for the Kingdom 
of God ? The answer is ; By making them sharers 
ill His own thought of God. Yet there is nothing 
doctrinaire in this. He gives no new detinitioii of 
God, though He does use a new name for God — 
new, at least, in His nso of it. He stands deep 
within the OT religion, and is llimself the fulfil- 
ment of the highest spiritual type whic-li the OT 
records supply, viz. tne believing man, the man 
who knows (iod, deriving His knowledge, on the 
one band, from God’s self-communications in re- 
vealing words and deeds and, on the other, from 
the activity of his own soul in prayer and medita- 
tion, in deep discterninent and lowly olmdience. 
The God of Jesus is the God of the OT, appre- 
hended, not tliroiigli llie medium of Jewish forms 
of thought, but dire(!tly with tlie unveiled face of 
a Hebrew prophot. He knows God ; Ho sees God ; 
He hears God speaking. And it is into His own 
acquaintance with God that He seeks to load His 
discijdos. He will be satisfied if He can give them 
the guiding principle by which they will bo led 
into a life-long exploration of the divine nature 
and a continuous a|»plic!ition of the divine mind to 
all the emergencies of their life in the world. Tn 
that case the cause which He has at heart will be 
secure. They will be lit persons to preacdi the 
gospel, 1,0 bear witness to llim, and to prepare for 
the coming of the Kingdom. In the nature of the 
case, accordingly, tlie ctlucative process to which 
Jesus submitted His disciples could not follow the 
conventional forms of scliool theology, lie traine<l 
His disciples mainly in two ways. 

(1) Ho traine<l them by admitting them to a 
share in His own experience, whether of action or 
of sullering. In Mk J'"* wo have the reason of His 
appointment of the Twelve, viz. to ‘ he with Him.’ 
The stories illustrate the meaning. They watched 
Him at His work; they underwent a slow and 
largely unconscious revolution in their thoughts 
of the Kingdom of God and of the salvation of 
men. They heard Him speak to the peoido, ami 
they were profounilly disturbed. Not tliat there 
was any obscurity in the words of Jesus. They 
were simple, lowly, and persuasive. But the 
disciples ditfered from probably the majority of 
the hearers of Jesus in not Vajing saiistied with the 
mere charm of His teaching. They were con- 
stantly being thrown into amazement and per- 
plexity. Their distress of mind, indeed, is evidence 
that their Master’s method was proving" successful. 
They were learning, very slowly indeed, hut 
surely, to think, to apprehend, to discover, and to 
possess. Their fathers’ God was being interpreted 
lor them by Jesus ; and they Ixigaii to underst^ind 
what human life might be under such divine 
governance, and what their vocation was as 
servants of such a redeeming purpose. Their being 
* with Him,’ however, meant far more than seeing 
or hearing. It meant what was indelinahle, and 
indescribable in any memoirs, their entrance into 
the secret of His personality, and that secret was 
His life in God. 'I'hey heard Him pray. They 
felt the thrill of His exultation (Lk lO^^). Three 
of them, at least, felt beneath them thcunplumhod 
depth of His sorrow (Mk 14’*’*'“). No human 


beings w'ore ever nearer God than thcvse men who 
had been with Jesus from the beginning (Jn 16"). 
What they earned out of that companionship was 
Christianity. Lessons, hovever, are not learned 
by looking on. They require the supplement of, 
at least, tentative eflort, 

(2) This, accordingly, was the second aspect of 
Jesus’ training uf llis disciples. He seat them 
forth to preach (Mk 3^^). Such tentative etl’orts at 
evangelism must have been very crude, and couhl 
have had little success. Yet in them the di8<dples 
were exploring the ilivino resources, and Jesus 
recognized in their achievements the operation of 
the divine omnipotence and the presage of the 
triumph of the King<lom (Lk 10" **). More broadly 
and more deeply lie impressed upon them the 
necessity of a living ej^rienco as tlie comlitioii of 
growing knowledge. He is leading them into new 
regions of unexplored truth. They must, there- 
fore, literally come after Him, putting their feet 
dow’n in His very footsteps. He is introdmung 
them to new values. To appreciate them, they 
must lie willing to forgo evei'v other advantage. 
He is opening to them a new life. To obtain it, 
they must die. The surrender value of the King- 
dom is life itself (Mk Mt Lk 

This, then, is what we l)chold in the Ijospcls — men 
in process of being made. 

‘The g:reateHt luiracle in history Reems to tiie (.rauBfor- 
mniion that Johuh effected in those men. Kverythiiijr else in 
Ohrietiun or Bcculur hintory, compan-d to it, seeniB easy and 
oxplUukblti ; and it was acliicvod by the love of JetiUH.'l 

The Gospels explain Christianity. To go outside 
of them IS to pick up a great deal of intormation, 
and to throw light on many points in the history 
of the Christian movement ; hut the Gospels con- 
tain the only authentic and valid explanation of 
liow Christianity got under wuiy, and of what it 
essentially is. It began as an experience created 
by Jesus of Nazareth, and that is what it is at 
this day. 

(<:) The experimen muy be eharactcrize.fi aji a 
paradox. It has the note of imniodioc;^. 

Jesus is concerncfl W'ith the condition of men, as it 
directly presents itself to llis penetrating insight, 
and Ho seeks to produce an iinmcilial/e ell'ect 
within their life ami character. 

(tt) Thus, the need and peril of men are intor- 
preteil by Him in the light of their present moral 
state; ami His main cllbrt is to direct men to an 
aiqnehension of their inw'ard condiLlon as the 
source of their real danger. The distinction of 
righteous and unrighteous, of those who were sure 
of their place in the Kingdom and those wlu) had 
no such hope, hml Iteen externalized and falsified 
beyond emlurance by a mind W'hicli understood 
God 80 well as to have pity on man. To be form- 
ally correct in opinion ami comlm t, while jiermit- 
ting the st)ul to he devastate*! by moral evil ; Ui 
allow evil desires to occupy the iniugination, even 
though they find no concrete expression ; lo be 
legally just, without one generous impulse over- 
flowing in unconscious grace of helpfulness ; alxjve 
all, to have no decision of character, an<l to allow 
the cause of God to remain unchoseii and unsorved 
— theso are real grounds of exidiision from the 
Kingdom and its salvation. Moral evil, clothing 
itself in actions wdiich the perpetrators theiuHclves 
know to bo wrong, is, of course, absolutely iiicoii- 
eifitent with a place in the Kealm of ( W. Gn this 
Jesus did not need to insist. What He emphasized 
was rather, first, the ruinous ellcijls of sin williin 
the life ; and, second, the attitmle of GmJ towards 
those who were thus liopclcHsly lost. 

The yearning of God over sinful, suircring Israel 
which utters its passion through a llosca or a 
Jeremiah finds now and more compassionate voice 

> T. ft, Olover, The ./ruun of Uintory. Loiiflon, 1017, p. S«f. 
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in«leHUHof Nuxareth. The old reii^don of iHraei, 
never forgotten, though sortdy traveHtiod by it» 
professional exponents, came to life again through 
the ministry of Jesus, and surrounded those who 
were its objects with a more inexorable holiness 
and a more tender pity. 

(/3) If the need which Jesus uncovered so relent- 
lessly and so mercifully was thus immediate, so 
also was the salvation which He promised. It 
was, as it has been liappily described, ‘ a thoroughly 
ettective salvation.’ It was not to take effect at 
an unknown date, amid scenes of apoc^yptie 
splendour, but right now, in the moment inl^hich 
sin was actually ruining human life. This im- 
me<liate salvation shines in a twofold light. It is 
forgiveness by God, and it is sonahip towards God ; 
and these two are one. The one Jesus announ<*.es 
directly, positively, absolutely, in full view of tlie 
action of legalism in at once baiiishing the soul 
from tile Koalin of God and enclosing it in the 
paralysis of despair. He never argues the matter. 
Ho has authority to forgive sins, and He exercises 
it royally. Ho understands God. He has caught 
the Himplicities of an old-time experience ; ‘There 
is forgiveness with thee’ ; and He echoes it in His 
pronouncement: ‘Thy sina are forgiven.* To 
imagine that Jesus, and those to whom Ho gave 
such assurance, were thinking only of a future 
when they would find themselves denizens of a 
glittering region of Jewish supremacy is to mis- 
read the simplest records of the human heart. 
God in His love, man in his nee<l, Jesus speaking 
for God and bringing God near — these are the abid- 
ing three in the Christian salvation ; and their rela- 
tions to one another are never more vividly pre- 
sented than in the stories of forgiven sinners told 
in the Gospels. The other view of salvation, viz. 
sonnhip, cannot, in the nature of tlie case, bo thus 
condensed into a sentence. It is the translation 
into human life of Jesus’ conception of God. 'I’he 
‘Jahweh’ of the GT, Uedeeiucr, Saviour, Father, 
of His people, is ‘ the Father ’ of Jesus’ faith and 
preaching. Words, even Jesus’ words, cannot 
exhaust the fullness of this Fatherhood. The 
Father loves and saves ; He cares and keeps. The 
world is under the Father’s governance; and His 
omnipotence is availahle for all the ends of His 
love. Into such a region of fatherly control and 
filial confidence the disciples of Jesus enter in 
company wdth their Master. To say that it was 
an unfamiliar region, and that their steps in it 
were slow and stumhling, that they but dimly 
ai)prehended the mind of God, often burdened 
tliemselves with needless anxieties and ridiculous 
scruples, and often behaved in an unfilial and iin- 
brotlierly manner, is only to repeat what we have 
noted— that they were in process of training, a 
training, however, which was conducted within 
the cirdo of divine saving power and, in essence, 
was their salvation. No doubt, Jesus had much 
to communicate before He could set forth Ilis 
whole thought of God, and so demonstrate it that 
it would waken in sinful hearts a perfect convic- 
tion and a victorious faith. 

Still it remains true that, in the company of 
Jesus, as lie lived and taught, salvation, both as 
deliverance from sin and as enjoyment of God, was 
a fact of human experience— a fact, in respect of 
ran^e and degree, new in the history of the human 
spirit, type and norm of Christian salvation as 
such, a religious standard of absolute and universal 
validity. 

(2) It had, besides the note of immediacy, the 
contrasted note of imperfection and expectation. 
The difference lietween these two notes is one of 
emphasis on Jesus’ part, and of appreciation on 
the part of the disciples. It is remarkable that 
each receives such ample recognition in the 


Syn<iptio narratives. Either by itself might have 
formed the organizing idea in a constructive theory 
of Jesus’ message and mission. In point of fact, 
laith are present, and there is no theoretic syn- 
thesis of them. The centre of unity must lie in 
Jesus’ dynamic conception of the Heign of God. 
God is w’orking for the salvation of men. Age 
after ago Ho has been present in redeeming power. 
In every age men have had experience of this 
‘plenteous redemption.’ Yet no age has seen the 
completion of the divine history. Always men 
have been waiting for that consummation which 
will mean tliat God’s power is operating in un- 
hindered freedom tliroughont the >vhole creation. 
Jesus was conscious that that power was operating 
in His ministry. The healing of disease, the 
expulsion of demons, the forgiveness of sins, the 
unfailing providence of the Heavenly Father, the 
development of the filial character, the repro- 
duction of the Father’s ‘perfection,’ meant for 
Him the presence of the Kingdom ; and for those 
who partook of such benefits they meant aspects 
and proofs of the great salvation. Yet the 
highest ran^e of such blessed experiences did 
not amount in sum to the whole salvatioii ; and 
the Kingdom had not come, though its influence, 
ns a dynamic both in the inner man and in the 
outer w'orld, was making itself plainly felt. Jesus’ 
gaze throughout His whole mission is fixed on the 
future. He is ns convinced ns any of the prophets 
that the })reHent is not the end, that, beyontf any 
present achievement of divine power, there is a 
g<ial when the divine movement shall be complete 
and the Kingdom shall have come. Teleology and 
eschatology are essential to Jesus’ conception of 
God and His relation to the world, lint Jesus’ 
occupation with the future never led Him to 
belittle the present. He did not des])ise this world 
and man’s life in it ; and His directions as to con- 
duct are not merely temporary rules for a mode of 
existence which stands in no living relation to the 
Messianic Kingdom. The end is certain ; and, 
when confronted by doubt or outrageous denial, 
He asserted His own amazing claims and His own 
sublime faith. Yet Ho never represents the 
Kingdom as coming with the inevitableness of 
bare omnipotent decree. For Him, as for the 
Hebrew prophets, the coming of the Kingdom is 
ethically conditioned. It is the goal of God’s 
saving work, and that goal cannot be reached 
apart from man’s attit\ide to the Kingdom. The 
Kingdom is God’s, and the jmwer is wholly His, 
and the glory shall be His alone. Nevertheless, 
the Kingeium is an end for man, to bo served by 
man, with complete inward identification of will 
with the will of God. 

This service of the Kingdom takes two forms. On the one 
hand, with reference to the world, it is a ininistrv of help to be 
carried out to the lost limit of life itself. On the other hand, 
with referouco to Ood, It is fulflllud in iniurcesHorv prayer. In 
prayer, CBpecially in intercessory prayer, there Is more than 
subiuission to the divine will. There is such an entrance into 
the will of Qod os gives to It scope and free<lotn and enables 
Oo<l to carry out His purpose with a fullness and swiftijoss 
which, apart from such prayer, would be iuipoasible (Mt 9-W., 
Mk Lk The actual word for ‘ hope ’ does 

not appear in the reconiea teaching of Jesus. The explanation 
Is probably His desire to differentiate His gospel of the Kingdom 
from the excited anticipations or fatalistic passivity which were 
the natural result of {mpular apocalyptic. In any case. His 
strong assurance of the coming of the Kingdom is blent with 
His deep insight into the conditions of its coming. 

It comes through service. The certainty of its 
coming quickens the present ministry of those who 
expect a share in it. Those whom Jesus called 
were being prepared for the Kingdom. But their 
preparation was not a tedious interval, to be 
imrried through, that the joys of the Kingdom 
might the sooner be possessed. It was itself result 
and proof of the imminence of the Kingdom, and 
was conducted, under the present control of spiritual 
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powers resident in the Kingdom. The dUeiple 
iiand is the community of tlie Kingdom. Its 
inemhers are in possession of the privileges of the 
Kingdom. The OT oracle of the Now Covenant is 
fulfilled in their experience. Their sins are for- 
given. God is their God, and they ai'e His people. 
His law is not a burden, but is within, the standard 
of their character and the delight of their souls. 
They know Gwl in Ilis Fatherhood, and commit 
themselves to the omnipotence of His love. They 
thrill with the sense that the redemption of Israel 
is proceeding before their eyes, and they answer 
joyfully the call to prepare the way for its con- 
summation. These nrief months of discipleship, 
before the Cross had thrown its shadow on their 
souls, were the springtime of Christianity. T'he 
Christian salvation is there, in bloom and promise. 
The Kingdom of God has come, as a possession, 
and is sure to come, as an inheritance. 

The teaching of Jesus is an exultant * Lift up 
your hearts ! ’ The company of disciples makes 
response, ‘We lift them up unto the Lord.’ 

(d) The expenenceis the creation of Jesus , — This 
aspect of the experience of the discMides carries us 
beyond what is observable in any company that 
ever surrounded any human leader of a school or 
founder of a religion. It is not that they ever 

aid Him, consciously and expressly, divine 

onours. Di.sciploa of other masters nave been 
led to regard their teachers as in some sense divine. 
The disciples of Jesus, however, were too thorough- 
going in their monotheism to dream of regarding 
Him as a second God or as a demi-god. It is the 
more remarkable to observe, thorefore, that the 
religious experience of the disciples is the creation 
of Jesus. In its origin and dovelojiment it is 
bound up wit/h the Person and Presence of their 
Master. He pervades it os an immediate pos- 
session, and IHs figure stands at the goal of its 
consummation. 

Take any elonientof their reliirioua life, and Jesus is insopar- 
able froni H, in a sense and decree which wholly differentiates 
their relation to Him from that of pupil to teacher. He created 
in them the sense of sin. What le^aliHin could not pro<luce, 
what the thunders of the BuptlHt^ threateninifs could not 
effect, the personality of Jesus wrought for them and in them. 
To hear Ilim as He re-valued legal estimates of right and 
wrong was not to listen to a wise Teacher merely, but to look 
into a stainless soul, moving in unshadowed light, and wielding 
absolute moral authority. Kven the general liearers felt this : 
‘fur he taught them as one having authority, and not os the 
scribes' (Mt 7-^). iiow much more those to whom He unveiled 
the inmost secrets of the moral life, forcing them to face the 
iiiflnitc standard of divine purity and love (Mt H*'**’- 
turning tiieni ha(‘k on themselves with a correspondingly 
absoliao deiimiid (Mt TSltt’- lyio-ii!- Wk 9Ji '»»). Yet even 
such hearing was not enough. They might have stood out 
against it. More penetrating and illumining was the sight of 
sin which they got, standing hy, wlion Jemis laid i»aro Uio 
festering sores of some human soul. Tliey were gazing through 
HU eyes into the mural abyss iiuil yawns heneatli the surface of 
respectable society and underlies the most dc(x>rous existence. 
Nay, more : they could not fail to note tliat sinners whom law 
had failed to convince broke down in godly sorrow under the 
spell of Jesus’ holy yet tender influence. Almve all, they wore 
themselves in the same condemnation, and even in a deeper 
self-judgment, subjected as they were to a more constant and 
more searching distupline. Whatever occasions the prominence 
given to Peter in the Synoptic narrative, there is no doubt 
that the references form a human document of profound 
psychological interest, and of first-rale historic importuncre. 

We see the thing happening : conviction of sin wrought by 
the personality of Jesus ; a character displayed and a character 
re-made. Whatever the world knows of sin— and apart from 
knowledge of sin the knowledge of salvation is worthless— It 
owes to Jesus of Nazareth, as lie stamped it deep in the hearts 
of these men. 

He won from them trust in Himself as Saviour. 
We would, indeed, have been entitled to suspect 
the narrative had we found resounding titles 
adorning it and a theory of their Maater’s Person 
and Work detailed therein. What we do find is 
much more impressive : a company of men and 
women, gathered round one Man, and finding Him 
to be for them the means and assurance of divine 
salvation, the source of their confidence towards 


God, the warrant of their standing in IT is Kingdom, 
a fouiituiii of life and joy, the object of a iiope 
that rose above the earth. They were moving 
up and down in the Realm of God, with Jesus 
as Instructor and Guide, Shepherd and Friend. 
They wore themselves the community of the 
Kingdom (Lk 12*'*), the new Temple, of which 
their Master is the Builder, Maker, and Lord 
(Mt IB^****). The mo.st sacred thing in the aspira- 
tions of humanity is theirs; and they owe it to 
Jesus. They heard Him pray. lie taught them 
to pijy. He introduced them to God. He 
brouf^t God to them. This they liad because 
Jesus gave it to them, and without Him it would 
not have been possible, and as a dream (Mt 6*"^* 
To Jesus, accordingly, they surrendered 
themselves with an absoluteness wiiich must have 
lieen the degradation and en.slavemeiit, if it had 
not been the emancipation and perfecting, of tlieir 
manhood (Mt 4’8-w ip-’’ Words like 

these open a view into the consciousness of Jesus 
which carries with it amazing inferences as to His 
person. But they also reveal tlie consciousness of 
the disciples, created through intercourse with 
Jesus, rising towards Him, under tlie constraint 
of His holiness and love, in the spontaneity of a 
free and full surrender. This is not learning a 
lesson in religion. It is religion itself, and its 
centre is Jesus. They hod, in their vocabulary, 
only one name to give Him (Mt 16^®), and this title 
of Messiah carried with it to tlieir imagination 
much that had to bo unlearned and laid aside. 
None the less, it summed up fur them what tiiey 
believed of God’s redemptive work in the history 
of His people ; and their ajiplication of it to Jesus 
was not the result of ingenious exegesis, but the 
expression of an attitude towards Him that was, in 
essence, religious trust (Mt 16*^). We are a long 
way from Jn P*’** ,* but that .statement contains 
no more than this experience, of which it is only 
the expression in the terms suggested by the 
educative processes of a generation. 

* For those who attached themselves to Him, Jesus became 
Messiah and more. And ... the experience of “the more" 
was also latent in the consclouHness of the ditunplcs, waiting to 
he quickened by [an] . . . event, and developed by a future 
experience.’ 1 

{e) Estimate , — In seeking to estiniato the salva- 
tion value of this experience of the disciples of 
Jesus, we cannot fail to be impressed by its 
superiority to anything that contemporary religion 
in I’alestine could supply. To vindicate its superi- 
ority, it is enough to say that it was the religion 
of Israel, in all the highest qualities manifest in 
the post-Kxilic stage of its liistory. Here we have 
the piety of the FHalter, with its sense of sin and 
of tlie lioliiiess of (lod, its realization of forgive- 
ness, and its possession of the divine favour ; and, 
at tlie same time, the alertness and certainty of 
moral judgment begotten of centuries of discipline 
and education under JjHW and Fropliots ; togotlier 
with the hope which never failed the old religion, 
and was never brighter or more confident tliaii in 
those disciples of the Nazarene. 

We have all these things, with an ruldcd intensity 
and assurance, which differentiate the experience 
of the disciples from the type of spiritual life of 
which theirs was the con set] nonce and the flower. 
The difference is felt in the whole narrative. It is 
the difference which their Master made. It is 
the difference of a new era in the religious history 
of mankind (Lk 10****). And it is needless to say 
that the religion of the disciples knows nothing of 
the gleam of legalism ; while, with all its mistaken 
Messianisni, it is free from craze or frenzy. It is 
salvation in the concrete, comniuiii<fn with Gcsl, 
and deliverance from fear. We are not snrj>rised, 
accordingly, to find that it has the note of joy, 
I C. A. 8cott, s.v. * Ghriat, Chriatology,' in DAC 1. IHS**. 
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heard in the OT fitfully like Hongs in the night, 
but now full-throated and exuberant, like the joy 
of * children of the bride-chamber’ (Mt 9*®). A. B. 
Bruce has a chapter on ‘ the joy of the Jesus-circle/ * 
which he analyzes as * the joy of fove, the joy of 
fresh inspiration^ ami the joy of liberty* It is the 
* shining morning face’ of the young Church of 
Christ, never seen again in history, yet very lovely 
in the time of its continuance, * while the Bride- 
groom was with them.’ 

The very beauty of this phase of religious life, 
however, reminds us that it was, in the nature of 
the case, vague, inadequate, and unstable. These 
features, of course, with the dangers which threat- 
ened, were quite hidden from the minds of the 
disciples themselves. To them the matter seeme<i 
definite enough, and they were confident in its 
permanence. They had in the current Messianism 
a form of thought into which they easily ran all 
their exnerienccs. Their Master was the Messiah. 
He would inaugurate and preside over the coming 
Keign of (Jod. True, they were learning a great 
deal about Cod and His Kingdom which was in- 
consistent with popular Mes-sianism. But they 
were not critically mindc<l ; and the growing 
spiritual content di<l not lead them, as yet, even 
to mmiify the general thought form. 

In one respect this nncriticalness of their.s 
seriously misled them. It rendered them inca]>- 
able of assimilating one profound element in OT 
religion, namely, the place which sullering had to 
play in the divine salvation. The function of the 
great sutlerers of Israel’s past was too deeply 
printeil in tlie history, the prophecies, and the 
psalms of Israel’s sacred writings to be ignored by 
any whose souls w’ere fed by these inspired records. 
The idea of a suHering remnant, of heroes and 
martyrs, nay, of a martyr nation, lay at the very 
core of the nation’s faith. Even cynhdsm could 
make use <jf such a conception to excuse its 
selfisliiiesH and cruelty (Jn The disciiiles 

could have dared and borne anything for suen a 
Master, passing on His way to a throne (Mk 
They were even prepared (or thought they were) 
to nerisii with Him in His failure (14®^). But that 
suneriiig should be the lot of the Messianic King 
Himself was unthinkable (Mk *®). Cross- 
bearing might be the law of discipleship (Lk 14'") ; 
but it could never apply to Him, who was to 
approve and reward His servants. The redemptive 
value of the suttering of righteous servants of the 
Lord had not perished out of the religious cx>n- 
sciousiiess of Israel, even under the blight of 
legalism, and was destined to a splendid revival. 
But never, within the OT <!anon or out of it, had 
a synthesis lieeii made of the Sullbring Servant 
and the Messianic King. Never had it been dis- 
cerned that His were the sufferings that were to 
redeem Israel and inaugurate the Kingdom. 

That synthesis took place in the consciousness 
of Jesus. To Him ‘Son of Man ’ = ‘ Messiah ’ ~ 
‘Sulfering Servant’; and Ho sees that by the 
path of sullering, at once divinely appointed and 
freely chosen, and by none other, can the purwise 
of God bo fultillcd and salvation won (Mk 8^ 9*® 
14"“*'*^). But teaching, warning, and predic- 
tion fell unheeded on ears stop]>ed by theological 
commonplaces. Between them and their Master 
a rift opened, which, in His death, widened to a 
great gulf. Refusing to catch His meaning, they 
missed the element of sorrow borne and victory 
won which was needed to give their experience 
depth and permanence and to enable their faith to 
l»ear undismayed the fact of the Crucifixion. 

It Ih an absoluUily safe hiwtorioal pidffinent t hat no devolop- 
incut of the religion of Israel c^iuld take j)la<!u till the syiithesw 
referretl to hml Is^en made. Without the combination of the 

1 TAe Galilean Gotsitel, Kdinhiir;ch, 1H82, rh. xli. 


two elements which lay side by side within It, vis. Messlanlo 
sovereignty and vicarious sulferliifif, tlio religion of Israel could 
not have survived. In point of fact, it has not survived, sport 
from this comhinstion. Christianity is the religion of Israel, 
thoufi^ht Ihroug^h In its Ideal unity, and grasped in the reality of 
a great experience. 

The salvation value of the experience of the disciples, prior 
to the Crucifixion, depended on their being able to nse experi- 
mentally to the height of this great synthesis. If they ore not 
able to do so, then, the Messiahship of the Master being dis- 
proved, OB suffering would disprove It, the exiierience itself 
would vanish with the form with which, unhappily, they had 
identifled it. Three things are needed ere they can move to a 
higher plane of religious atiainment : (1.) a death, which shall 
shatter their false Messianism; (ii.) a victory, which shall 
restore to them all of which they deemed the death had robbed 
them ; (iil.) the abiding presence of Jesus, which shall repro- 
duce in undreamed of iK>wer and joy their life with Ulna in 
Ualilee. 


2. The Apostolic Church.— (a) The creation of the 
Church . — The movement inaugurated by Jchub of 
Nazaretli neeraod, l>oth to its enemies and to its 
adherents (lik 24"), to have been brought to a close 
by His death. In point of fact, after a few weeks 
during whiidi it haii disappeared from observation, 
it is .seen to l>e in action, with renewed energies, 
equiiqied witli new instrumentalities, and mani- 
festing unconqueraide hope. A community exists, 
consisting of the original disciples, united, as they 
iiad been iiefore His death, by common allegiance 
to Jesus, and living tiie same kind of life which 
they had formerly owed to His presence with them ; 
amf to this community accessions are constantly 
being made, as they bad formerly been, by the 
spell of His personality. I’lio creation, more 
properly the reconstitution, of the Church of Christ 
IS due to three vital facts. 

(1) 'rile first is a fact of religious experience, 
apprecialile only by its subjects, though its out- 
ward manifestation fell under eoinmon observation ; 
viz. that Jesus is jircsiuit in power in the company 
of those who believe in Him. 'I'liis is the meaning 
of Pentecost (Ac 2'*®), as well as of all those gifts 
and powers and fruits wliich occupy so large a 
space in the recorils and are always referred to the 
Spirit of God. They mean tliat Jesus is operating 
in full saving power in the lives of His disciples. 
They are simiiiy Jesus at work now, as once He 
workeil in the days of His tlesh. To say that the 
Spirit is present, or that Jesus is present in the 
Spirit, is to say tlie same tiling (Uo 8®, 2 Co 3^^, 
1 Co 6*’). It is certain that the Church would not 
have come into existence to cultivate a hero’s 
memory or j^rt^rpetuate the cult of a demi-god. It 
was essentially tlie community of the Sjiirit ; and 
that meant the siiiritiial presen(;e of Jesus, 'Phis 
was as true on the day of I’cntecost as it lias ever 
been in the ages of the Churc.h’s ripest spiritual- 
ity and clearest thought, though in the first stages 
of its experience the operations of tlie Spirit were 
little understood, and the quality and reach of the 
saving power of Clirist had only begun to 1^ 
appreciated. 

(2) The second is a fact of history, which, how- 
ever, derives its significance from, w'liile at the 
same time supplying the necessary basis to, the 
experience of the day of Pentecost. Only One 
whom the power of Goa had raided to a position of 
sovereignty in the realm of redeeming forces could 
‘pour’ on His disciples what was seen and heard 
that day and has been repeated in every age of the 
Cliurclvs history and in the life of every believer. 
The resurrection of Jesus, accordingly, stands 
behind the gift of the Spirit, and, along with that 

f ift, forms the foundation of theChurdi of Christ, 
’hese two were never separate in the apprehen- 
sion of the Church, and together they estaldish the 
Messiahship of Jesus. Jesus is enthroned ; and 
the Buirit has come (Ac 2-'*®'*)* Therefore, Jesus is 
the Messiah (2®®). The attendant circumstances of 
the licHUiTection and the Pentecostal gift cannot 
now be straightened out into a formally consistent 
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narrative. But the two facts themselves establish 
the redemptive supremacy of Jesus. They explain 
the existence of the Christian Church ; and nothing 
else does. And they form the bridge, at once 
historical and experimental, by which the experi- 
ence of salvation passed over from the coniines of 
Palestine to occupy the wide world of humanity 
and become the inheritance of mankind. 

(3) The third is the fact, terrible in its cruel 
actuality, of the Cross. It is a strange testimony 
to the place which Jesus occupied in the Church’s 
faith, and a curious comment on the narrowness of 
intellectual processes, that this fact had in later 
ages to be insisted on in its crassness and horror. 
In the primitive disciples, however, precisely its 
literalnc.ss was its preciousness. By one stroke it 
destroyed the Messianism which hid from them 
their Master’s Messiahship. In one revealing act 
it did for them what even their Master’s words 
had failed to do, and brought together what their 
dogmatic had held apart — the glory of King Messiah 
and the suffering of the Servant of the Lord. It 
gave to their growing apprehension the whole 
world of truth and power, which lay in suftering. 
What had been missing in their experience liefore 
the Crucifixion, the lack of which nad doomed to 
evanescence its higiiest joys, has been supplied. 
Through death, inflicted by ‘wicked hands,’ but 
appointed by divine redeeming will, Jesus enters 
on His kingly jiosition. The Kingdom of God is 
no longer an object to be anticipated, but a power 
already victorious over tbe utmost tliat sin cjui 
do. God is not planning salvation ; He lias effected 
it, and will make it effective to all who will receive 
it. ‘ (-lirist died for our sins’ (1 Co 16*). This 
is the gospel which Paul ‘received.’ It is the 
absolutely primitive faith of the Christian Church. 
Without it the Cliurch could not have existed. 
Only such a transmutation of death into victory 
could have brought the Church into being. The 
death of Jesus meant either utter and absolute 
defeat or the fullilincnt and interpretation of 
I.S 53. There was no interval of time — not a day 
or an hour— in which a Christianity existed which 
<iid not centre in the Cross. There wiiS never a 
movemcuit of Cliristian faith which did not con- 
verge on Jesus, Servant of the Lord, suffering and 
vicUiriouH. Anselm did not invent tlie Atonement, 
nor did Paul, though they aii<l countless others 
have sought for theories of it. Suflcring needs no 
key. It is its own interpreter. The religion of 
Israel had its sjinetnary in pain, the suffering of 
Go<l ; and Cliristianity negan its (;areer with tliis 
in its heart—* Christ died for our sins.’ 

(5) The Christian tnrssa.ge of salvation. — The 
religion of Israel had always been presented a.s a 
gospel. The prophets preached Jahweli as the 
lieueemer of His people — not an idea, not a remote 
and careless Deity, but a living being, animated by 
a gracious purpo.se and seeking its consummation 
through toil and pain, op])Osed by eiieinies, 
hindered by Ilia aervants, but sure to triumph in a 
tlay of mercy and of judgment, for the dawning of 
wliich expectant and penitent souls waited in 
deepest silence. The apostles had no other message, 
though, as it came from their disciplined and 
instructed hearts, it had a richer content and a 
more confident note. Their proclamation still 
concerned the redeeming power of God. They 
declared, regarding it, that in Jesus its operation 
was complete. Ho is its Agent and Mediator. 
Through Him, suftering and victorious, it enters 
afresh the lives of men — of His own selected people, 
and, as they soon discover to their unspeakable 
amazement, of all men everywhere who will be- 
lievingly submit themselves to Jesus. It works 
with an effective salvation, redeeming men from the 
evils that had all their lifetime oppressed them. 


and placing them under the emancipating influences 
of the lleign of God, constituting them also lieirs 
of the Kingdom, when, in tlie hanos of the Crucified 
and Exalted Lord, it shall be established in com- 
plete and unquestioned dominion. All this they 
summed upinaw'ord, which needed the interpreta- 
tion which they gave it, yet did carry with it the 
answer to the demand of the heart of Israel, and, 
indeed, to the religious demands of the human 
^irit amid all the races of the earth. Jesus is the 
Christ, Through Him (aod works savingly. He 
is the Saving rower of God to all who accept 
Him. 

The proposition, ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ is not an 
opinion, however true, wdiich may be held by a 
sect or by an individual, like any other tenet wliich 
intellect might devise and bigotry retain. It is 
the utterance of an experience, the experience of 
actual salvation as a power in personal life. It 
receives from that experience its warrant and 
proof, its illustratioii and interpretation. Above 
all, it is the oiit<;ome of an irresistible impulse, to 
propagate the experience and to bring all men 
witiiin the scope of the divine salvation. Nothing 
in the history of tlie Christian Church is more 
impressive than the fact that its birth hour is the 
beginning of its evangelism. The subjects of salva- 
tion are its insl-ruments. The disciples rcniemla^re«l 
how their Master had not kept them always * with 
Him,’ much as they needed His presence, but had 
‘despatched them to preach, with the power of 
casting out demons ’ (Mk 3'^). And now the same 
thing IS happening under more wonderful condi- 
tions. He is with them in power, and He is send- 
ing thorn out on the same errand of mercy. His 
very voice is in their ears with ‘ majestic instancy,’ 
saying, ‘Go to all I he world and preach the gospel 
to every creation ’ (16^®). There is nothing formal 
about it, no (dank of machinery. The world, and 
all the men and women in it, are under bondage. 
Jesus saves. They knew it by exj)ei ienee ; and, 
therefore, they spoke. They could not lielp them- 
selves. ‘Not for a single day did they cease to 
teach and preach the gospel of Jesus the Christ in 
the temple and at lionie ’ (Ac 6*^). And on journeys 
of business or flight they did the same thing (S'*). 

It fullowvthat wo uoed uot look in the records tor any exact 
reproduction of the mission preaching of the early Chvm;h, 
whlcii must have been nmrkcd by the widest variety and must 
liavo included every kind of simple and unstudied testimony as 
well as more formal addresses. A theory can be i)ut into swad- 
dling Itands, an experience never. We can see, however, what 
elements belonged to the njessoge and guvi- il, driving ]iowor. 

(1) Stories siDout Jesus,— If anv i>art of tbe NT gives us the 
' mission preaching’ of the prhnitivu Uhurch, it is the .Sviioptic 
Gospels. Many of the narratives bear triu:cs, uccuruing to 
Denney, of ladng ' sermon notes.' In any case, they provide 
what the preacher needed. lie claimed that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and that In Him the pow'er of God wrought savingly. 
Being challenged, he repli(Hi nut by urgiuiient, but by instances. 
He gave case after case of Jesus’ power to heal and save ; and 
so the Gospels are full of miracles wrought on the IkkUhs and 
souls of men. He ojuoted sayings of Jesus, which showed His 
deep spiritual-raindedness, a knowledge of God greater than 
that of sage and prophet ; and so the Gospels contain teachings 
of Jesus, though they never present Him merely as a teacher. 
Above all, he convoyed the impression made liy Jesus on those 
who knew Him : and so the Gospels contain a portrait of Christ 
at once in His deep humanity and in that quality which, with- 
out separating from men, lifts Him out of the class of the ‘ lost' 
and sinful and makes it possible for Him to bring near to them 
the divine salvation. We constantly think of the Gospols ah 
written up, or down, to some theological theory. In point of 
fact, they are the gospel, as told by individual (.:hriHiuinH, in all 
sorts of places, to all sorts of audiences, told In tulc after talc, 
on a root-top, by the wayside at the noon hour, round the 
camp fire, in synagogue or market-place. What the preacher 
sought to acouinurate on Ihe minds of bis beurers waH simply 
this: ‘If there is to be a Messiah, He is certainly Jchus ; ii«>t 
what we had expected ; but certainly Jesus Ih He.’ 

(2) The word of the Cross. — There were aiidiunces among 
whom the story of the death of the ('hrlst might seem to bring 
the missionary's offleo to an end ; for some would think it 
'sheer folly’ and others would be outraged hy such tui infill 
to national and religious feeling. Vet the jueacJicr had no 
option. He might Ic.avc to teachers more lournnl tiian lie a 
I'aiil or an A polios— the Gisk of Hup]>lyliigan iiitellecf md snliitiuii 
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o( th« problom raised by the Cross. But the Cross itself was no 
problem ; it was an integral port of the uospel— the aospel 
which he and all Christians * received.’ It was simpl)' the 
redeetnini^ love of God, which, In all ai?es of Israel’s history, 
had been burdened by the sins of His people, in its last and 
final act of sln^bearliiK. Ac(iordlnKiyi ^ven the least lettered 

f treachers told the story of Jesus, with the shadow in it mount- 
ug steadily towards the blackness of Calvary. It has been, 
curiously, maintalued that the Gospels sink beneath the level of 
the primitive gospel which the first disciples 'received' by 
ignoring the connoxion between the death of Jesus and the 
sins from whic;h Ho redeemed His people, leaving us no more 
than a benign and singularly endowed Teacher. The Gospels 
would thus represent a lapse towards legalism. The absence 
from the Gospels of such a construction of the Atonement as 
we got, «.g., in Ro 3 may, however, be much mors simply 
explained. 

The early missionaries, whose ' sermon notes ' we are suppos- 
ing the Gospels to be, had no theory, and needeil none. But 
they had a story to tell, and they told It with utter artlessness 
and consummate skill. They let their hearers feel the weight 
of sorrow which their Master carried in an intensity of love and 
pity which divided Him from those whom He sought to sam 
while it drew Him to them in great nearness of spirit (Mt 
8^7). They told liow, once and again, the anguish of His soul 
broke into tears as He oontempiated a woe which He alone 
understood. They told how, in suggested figure or dark and 
pregnant saying, He bad indicated something of what lay upon 
Ills heart ; and how lie had even duflnitoly predicted a grief so 
intolerable that it paralyzed their intelligence. Finally, they 
told the story of the lost hours, with such fullness and selection 
of detail RS make them, not an impressive tragedy, but the 
fulfilment of a purpose, the crowning issue of self-dedication. 
The narrative is given without one pause of theological explana- 
tion, but not without prophetic consciousness. 

Simple as they are, these missionaries have been bred on the 
prophetic writings, and have been Instructed by the event to 
lift into the light tne element by which they had been battled, 
and to bind together the suffering of the Servant with Messiali’s 
saving work. Their very language echoes strains from the 
songs of the Servant.^ They had no theory of the Atonement ; 
but their identification of their Master with tlie Messiah and 
with the Servant of the Lord was intentional and was complete. 
This identification was the very nerve of their gospel. The 
sorrow of the Bedcomer, which Is the very sorrow of God 
(Ac 120^), is set in such relation to the sin of man that it con- 
stitutei deliverance from the evils that sin has wrought. Tlie 
religion of Israel is that of a living God pledged to redemption. 
In Is 68 the pledge is made in most solemn articulation. In 
the Cross of Christ it U fulfilled with divine completeness. 
This is the go8i>el which the first converts ' received ’ and which 
they ' passed on,’ not In the language of Romans or Hebrews, 
but in that of the Synoptic Gospels, as that repeats and Ulus- 
trat«s the language of Isaiah (Ac 8‘-w a3). 

(8) The resurrection of Jesus.— The heart of the Church’s 
message was redemption. The preaciiing contained nothing 
that was not relevant to this mighty fact of the moral world. 
To prove and illustrate this, the stories of Jesus’ ministry were 
told. He had been, in the experience of His own disciples and 
of all who trusted Him, the redeeming power of God. The 
story of the Cross grounds this redemption in suffering, and 
matches the world’s sin with the Redeemer's pain, blood- 
shedding and sin-remlssiou standing together in the history of 
God’s redeeming acts (Mk 14'-*^, Mt 26*). Hero is a claim of 
transcendent inagiiltude ; the divine redemption is now in 
action ; the divine salvation is now guaranteed. But it is liable 
to uttcT rejection, if He in whose name it is made is dead 
and gone. Death, that complex fact of the physical and moral 
world, if it be the final act of Jesus’ life, does indeed end all. 
There can be no talk of redemption or salvailon, none of a 
Redeemer and Lord, if there be no more operative in the 
world the redeeming forces concentrated in Jesus and insepar- 
able from His personality. On this point tlie missionaries 
were competent to speak. Their evidunoe reached the point 
at Issue and established the twofold fact : Jesus lives ; Jesus 
reigns. The first part of the evidence deals with the con- 
quest of death and the oontiiiulty between Him whom they had 
known in the flesh and the glorified being who now reveals 
Himself to them. He has not clianged, nor has His function 
altered ; He still takes command and opens to them the (xiwers 
and privileges of the Kingdom. The second part of the 
evidence, accordingly, is the life of the redeemed in the actual 
experience of reconciliation and forgiveness, of moral })Ower 
and spiritual joy. This witness fs primitive. It is found 
artioula^ In such a record as 1 Co 16^D. la-is. it is repeated 
In every disciple, as such, who is a living witness to the power of 
the living Christ. ‘The primary testimony of the disciples to 
Jesus was their testimony to His resurrection : except as Risen 
and Exalted they never preached Jesus at all.’* What they 
preached was not a bare physical fact ; and what it meant was 
not the apotheosis of Jesus, who now takes His place as a 'cult 
god,’ comparable to Serapls or Mithras in the ethnic faiths. It 
was the crowning act of God’s long labour of redemption. It 
was the victory of Jahweh, the Hedeemer of Israel. It meant 
that the power of God to save, as it had worked through Jesus 
of Nazareth and had been embo<lied in Him, now operates in 


I For Instances see IT. A. A. Kennedy, in KxpT xlx. 11907-08J 
.'!4flff., 804 ff., 442 ff., 487 IT. 

J. Denney, Jnun and the Gospel*, London, 1918, p. 107. 


Him, whom it has raised from the dead. In unhindered omni- 
potence, throughout the whole universe of man’s life and 
discipline. Jesus had always wrought Hia redeeming works 
in His Father’s name and power. Now, by the Resurrection, 
He exerts that same power, unrestrained by the limitations of 
the flesh and the (Xinditions of His earthly ministry. In sovereign 
freedom and exultant victory. They could remember strange 
moods and words of Ills, in which the sense of power and 
victory found expression — e.g., Lk lOD-W, Already Jesus had 
been living in the new age, when Satan should be overthrown 
(v.i8), and the supreme authority vested in the Son (v.**) should 
be vindicated to the ' simple-minded,’ who were already in a 
iKisitlon of privilege for whVh prophets and kings had longed 
in vain. 

And now the new day, the day of the Resurrection, has 
dawned. Tlie Crucified is King. This is the message: 'So 
let all the house of Israel understand beyond a doubt that Gtsi 
lias made him both Lord and Christ, this very Jesus wliom you 
liavo crucified ’ (Ac 23®). The supremacy of Jesus is an integral 
part of the Church’s faith and the Cliurch’s proclamation. The 
question is not as to the title Kyrios ; and no vital element of 
the faith would be affected by proof that it came into use only 
after Christianity had been ‘ carried from the soil of Judaism to 
that of Hellenism.’ 1 The real question is as to the function of 
Jesus in the divine salvation ana His place in the Church’s faith 
and witness. This problem was raised, and was settled, on 
'the soil of Judaism,' or, rather, witliiii the religion of iNtuel, 
by the revelation which, beginning in the life experiences 
of the prophets and like-minded souls in Israel, culminated 
in Jesus. It is the question whether the divine action was 
carried out in Him, and is now being carried on by Him. This 
question has been answered by the Resurrection. By the 
Resurrection Jesus is set in a place apart in relation both to 
God, the only Saviour of men, and to sinful men, needing 
deliverance. In this place and function the primitive mission- 
aries preached ..Him. Whatever words they used, even if 
‘Kyrios’ never fell from their lips, they bear witness to His 
resurrection and to His supremacy ; and this is essential 
Christianity, whatever phrases, in any ago, may be used to 
express the meaning. 

(4) The return of Jesus.— The Church’s message of salvation is 
now, in one sense, cxmiplete. Jesus in His exallalluu is Utxl’s 
final and glorious organ of salvation. The Reign of God has 
entere<l on its triumph. Salvation is being made effective in 
the lives of believers, and the company of the disciples is l>eiug 
increased dally by the addition of the * saved ’ (Ac In 
Jesus, therefore, in His earthly ministry and in His exaltation 
to Heaven, the disciples were beholding the culmination of the 
history whose former periods had been marked by God’s 
redemptive dealings with His people Israel ; an<l this they were 
proclaiming with an exultant confidence, which every new 
manifestation of saving power made more strong and ioyful. 
The culmination itself , nowever. Is a period, not a point of time. 
The Resurrection is the beginning of that period, and contains 
Uie warrant of its progress, but it is not itself the end. 

Contemiiorancous with the new nge of divine victory there is 
the old age. In which powers of evil still rage and men are still 
held in bondage and in misery. The Christian missionaries are 
confronted, both in Judaism and in the Gentile world, with a 
vast mass of wretchedness and despair, caused by forces of 
evil, to which, whether seated in human nature or occupying a 
place in a supersensuous region, men have yielded, anif from 
which they have sought dulivuranco in vain. To such a world 
the message proclaimed (i.) the absolute supremac;^ of the 
Exalted Christ over every possible force of evil ; (ii.) His return, 
when 'the end’ appointea by God shall have come, in final 
ludgment of all evil, and the salvation of His people. The 
Parousia, accordingly, is part of the message. It derives its 
whole value, however, from that which is the heart and core of 
the message, viz. that the Kingdom has come, Jesus is supreme, 
salvation is a present experience. It is vain, therefore, either 
to nile eschatology out of primitive Christianity or to make it 
the whole of Chrisliariity. The so-called 'consistent escha- 
tology ' is too easy. It breaks upon the data. God’s redeeming 
action, in the hands of Him who is the only and altogether 
adequate organ of this saving power, will be completed In a 
definite, recognizable, and most glorious intervention. We can 
understand the powerful effect of this part of the message, how 
weighty an argument it. was for rei>entanoe on the part of 
those who bad belonged to the evil age (Ao 8i®*M); what a 
mighty source of comfort to those harassed and oppressed by 
world powers (1 Th 41®, Bh 4®) ; and what a steadying influence 
to those who were labouring in the service of the Kingdom 
(1 Co We can imagine also how the Christian hope would 

shine into the darkness of the world beyond the confines of 
Israel, where the same sense of an evil age and the same 
longing for a new dispensation wore deep-seated and universal. 

When the message was proclaimed, there was 
possible for the hearer only one of two attitudes. 
Either he might believe what was told him, viz. 
that Jesus was the power of (iod for salvation, or 
he might reject it. The nature of the former 
attitude, moreover, is defined the burden of the 
message. It is an attitude, or act, of the soul in 
reference, not to a proposition, but to a personal 

1 W. Morgan, The Religion and Theology qf Pavl, Edinburgh, 
1917, p. 47. 
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power. It carries with it the recognition of that 
power as now operative in Jesus, the confidence 
that it is capable of ejecting salvation and that 
nothing is beyond its scope, and the trustful com- 
mitment of the soul to Jesus iw the active power 
of God and the bearer of the divine salvation. It 
is, accordingly, verjr much more than intellectual 
assent. It is, even in its most rudimentary stages, 
a religious experience with the promise and j^teiicy 
of rich moral development. It is the condition of 
man’s realization of the divine salvation, and is 
the human counterpart of divine power. 

The whole of God’s redemptive action centres in 
Jesus the Christ. The whole of man’s response to 
the divine appeal is centred in faith. The object 
of this faith is always God in His saving power ; 
but it is never truly and adequately exercised 
mmrt from Him in whom that power is operative. 
T^e range and action of that faith ought to be as 
wide os the love of God, which has all His power 
at its disposal. The Christian life itself is simply 
a training in the exercise of faith. I’ho ministry 
of Jesus supplied the evangelists with ample illus- 
tration of tne nature and operation of faith.^ 

Their own daily experience added new instances, 
and made more definite their conception of faith 
(Ac 3*® 16®^). Faith may vary widely, from the 
crudest * miracle faith * to the most articulate and 
educated apprehen.sion. But its value never 
varies. It is the turning of the soul to Jesus; 
and in that act the divine salvation enters human 
life, and begins its beneficent and far-reaching 
operation. 

(c) Salvation within the CAwrcA.— Christ is * the 
power of God ’ (1 Co 1®^). The gospel is ‘ God’s 
saving power * (Ro H®). Salvation consists in the 
effects wrought by God’s power in the lives of 
those who submit themselves trustfully to Christ, 
meeting ‘point by point’® the ultimate and uni- 
versal needs of man. Christian faith is belief in 
the willingness and power of God to deal thus 
effectively with man’s whole case, as he stands in 
the midst of the world, to the uttermost of his 
need, to the utmost of his c.apacity. 

Christianity, accordingly, can be understood 
only through ‘human documents,’ which, when 
sympathetically read, become ‘ human sacra- 
ments.* ® These documents are open to our view in 
the NT. A great deal;of the material consists in life 
stories, in character studies, exhibiting the entrance 
of divine power into human life through the point 
of contact established by faith in Christ. Even 
whore names and incidents do not occur, we are 
aware of many persons thus ‘ saved,’ gathered into 
small communities at various places in the great 
world, and all together forming a brotherhood, 
sharing a common experience, aiding one another 
in religious faith, and ministering to one another’s 
need to the utmost of gifts and resources. For 
such persons the various NT writings were com- 
posed, in a familiar and occasional manner, accord- 
ing as exigencies required and love prompted. A nd 
they were composed, it is also to be particularly 
noted, by persons who, however gifted naturally 
or specially endowed by the divine spirit, belonged 
to tne same class ns those for and to whom they 
wrote. They wrote out of the fullness of that 
veiy experience which belonged to their readers as 
well as, though it might be not in the same degree 
08 , themselves. There is, therefore, nothing ah 
extra in the NT ns regards its content. It is 
experimental through and through. Forms of 
thought may be picKcd up here or there ; but one 
thing underlies all forms, and that is the experi- 

> B.g.. Mk 6** w IQBi 21-W, Mt 16», Lk 7“, Mt 18*, 

Mk6«4*. 

* Of. W. P. Paterson, The RtUe qf Faiths Ix>ndon, 1012, p. 179. 
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dice of God’s saving power as it meets man in 
Christ and the message. It is quite possible to 
turn over the leaves of the NT and to say, ‘Lo 
this is Oriental, Uiis is Hellenic, this is lloman, 
and the bulk is Jewish I’ But to conclude that, 
therefore, Christianity is a mosaic of bits picked 
up, or a window formed of pieces of glass stained 
by the imaginations of men, is wholly to miss our 
way. Such a mosaic, or rose-window, of religion 
might be very beautiful, but it would l)ear no 
analogy to Christianity, which in its very origin 
and in its inmost being is life, is power, is Christ. 
This point of view, securely established as it is 
by mcmern scientific mothoa, has, without doubt, 
great apologetic value. ^ But it is not a pronounce- 
ment in favour of any system of theology which 
may claim to be orthodox. Rather does it give an 
earnest warning against the idea that finality can 
be attained in the work of theological reconstruc- 
tion ; and it suggests that the task of theology is 
the interpretation of the ever-living experience of 
the Church, including the criticism of tnose forms 
of thought in whicli that experience has been 
clothed by the growing apprehension of disciplined 
Christian intelligence. 

When we turn to the NT, to discern what 
needs of men are met and what blessings are 
gained in the great salvation, it cannot be with 
any expectation of making an analysis or enumera- 
tion that could conceivably lie complete. For one 
thing, human need is endlessly varied amid the 
innumerable experiences that make up the sum 
of human life. For another, growth and develop- 
ment culturally and morally are registered by in- 
creasing sense of need. But, more particularly, 
the great<cst needs are not felt till there be a revela- 
tion of God to the soul. The religious attitude of 
the human spirit to God is not, ‘Here is a list of 
my needs ; now satisfy them,’ but, ‘ I need Thee,* 
and the divine response is at the same time the 
revelation of need and the answer of love. 

This, then, is what we find in the NT — a voyage 
of discovery, an exploration at once of human life 
and of the divine resources. Those who make the 
journey report continually new * finds,* new e^cri- 
ences, new possessions, new prospects. Their 
language rings with wonder, joy, ana praise. One 
explorer testifies to his friends, as the considered 
result of his own experience : ‘ My God shall fulfil 
every need of yours according to his riches in 
glory in Christ tfesus’ (Th 4‘®). 

Although, howover, the acceptance of the gospel brings with 
it wealth that U * tathonUem ’ (Kph 8B) and therefore incalcul- 
able, it is poulble, contrasting the world to which thu bearers 
of the message belonged with that to which they were intro- 
duced through faith, to catch some definito aspects of their 
experience and to begin to understand what Christianity meant 
for them. 

(1) Darkness.— The Gentile world was steeped in darkness. 
It is true that God was never without His witness ; and it is 
true that He does not deal with men according to the abstract- 
ness and hardness of hnnian Indgment, but aocordlng to His 
own individual knowledge of them (Ac 10**). None the loss, a 
gross darkness did cover the nations, and such light as they 
had only renders less excusable their misunderstanding of the 
divine nature and character (Bo 1*^-). The Jewish world is 
in a (Ufferent condition, and Jews are in a position of immensely 
superior privilege-— if only they had availed themselves of it 
( 217 - 94 ). None the less, the ripest and most intelligent adherent 
of the religion of Israel is still waiting for the light of the 
knowledge of God. He has not the key m the Scriptures, and 
is liable to think of God and His ways with men in a manner 
that mistakes and dishonours Him (Mt IC®*). But He has in 
Christ made Himself known. That which had been partially 
disclosed in the progress of Israel's redemption has been 
gathered into one act. He has sent His Son Into the world. 
God is known, as in Israel, so now In Christ. The darkness is 
past The true light is shining. To accept Jesus, preached as 
Christ, is to pass out of shadows Into marvellous fight. Con- 
ceive the ideas of God entertained in Judaism— how remote and 
unapproachable! riiink of the gods of the Gentiles — how 
foollsn and helpless, how, often, monstrous, capricious, and 

1 Of. T. R. Glover, The Chrittian Tradition and ite VeriJUa- 
tion^ London, 1013. 
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unclean t Then imagine the effect of huinfj' lent through faith In 
Jueua to know God in ilie holy character and in the triutnnh of 
Hie love I It ia impossible to mark the contrast too Mridely 
(1 Oo 12*, 1 Th 18, Ph 38 Jn 14® 17®). Even when, In the effort 
of philosophic thought, the idea of God had been purified and 
exalted, the end of the religious quest was still unreached : and 
the iniMionary of Christ had to proclaim a Ood, ethical and 

E loua, dealing with the world In mercy and in Judgment 
ITXSff. sor.). Knowledge of Qod, accordingly, gained 
ugh historic deeds and a historic character, is salvation. 

(2) bin.->The world to which all men. Jews as well as Gentiles, 
belonged was a world of sin. The (1eei)est problems of the 
religious heart were relief from guilt, the remission of sins, and 
reconciliation to God, whonj conscience reckoned hostile. The 
question is not really debatable. The goimol is preached in 
view of an undeniable situation. Sin? ‘(Jhrist died for our 
sins.' The salvation offered is forgiveness, reconciliation ; and 
the offer is amply verified In the experience. We are so ac- 
customed to go to the NT for theories of atonement that we are 
apt not to lay the emphasis on the primary fact portrayed in the 
NT, viz. a life lived without the over-hanging sense of guilt and 
condemnation. To accept the divine mercy extended in a 
Christ who died and was now enthroned in power is to pass into 
a new world. The writings make the contrast vivid ; and 
always the emphasis lies on the immediacy of the experience : 
instead of gnilt, pardon; instead of enmity, reconciliation; 
instead of despair, peace and jovful oonfidenne. There is 
nothing abstract, dnclrinalre, intellectualiat. All is concrete, 
living, personal. To believe in Jesus, the Christ, was to gain in 
the moment wimt all religions sougnt and none hod to offer, 
not even .Tudaisin. What Jesus gave in the days of Ills flesh 
(Mk 218, Mt ir-^) He gives now in the dav of His at^winpllsbed 
sovereignly. * In him we enjoy o\ir reaemption, that is, the 
forgiveness of sins' (Col 114), Xhis is not theory. It Is life, 
and salvation. 

(3) Human life.— In the world, whore men dwell In alionn- 
lion from God, human life has not its proper value and human 
beings have not scoured to them their true rank. It is true 
that theoretical affirmations of the independence and worth of 
the individual were common in an age when the steam-roller of 
empire liad crushed national and civic freedom. It is true that 
the Jews claimed to lie a spiritual arid to stand high in 
the favour of Oorl ; but a claim to spiritual rank grounded on 
ethnic des<‘cnt defeats itself. All theory, however, broke on 
the hard facts of the social oonditioii of the Roman world, 
where the dignity and security of man depended on accidents 
of birth and fortune. Rut the situation is absolutely changed 
for those who have seen and received Qod in Christ. It is im- 
possible to put tiiis too strongly, if we are to enter into the 
noart of primiMve Christianity. Had Christ laien ‘ a god * or ‘ a 
deml-god,' beliuf in Him would liave loft tlie ciiasms that 
yawned between man and man uiicroHHe<l. Rut, if 0 <kI, Creator 
and lte<leemer, be so present in Christ that He manifests and 
fulfils His gracious wHl towards sinful men, there is simply no 
room left fur distinctions of grade in humanity. 

Man is admitted bo the divine. He has gained, In the act of 
faith, a rank compared with which tlic decorations of tlie worhl 
are paltry and unreal. This sense of iiuman dignity was pro- 
foundly iiiurke<l in all the teaching of Jesus ; and now it belongs 
to the consciousness of all who Iwlieve in Him us the living 
organ uf tiie divine salvation. Take tlie highest rank known on 
earth, rank that carried with it the most sacred privilege and 
the holiest religious function— kingship and priesthood ; that 
belonged to the humblest believer in Jesus, the slave-girl 
equally with the Roman noble (Rev More profoundly still, 
consider a standing wlii<;h belonged in the religion of Israel to 
the Messianic King, or to the privileged people as a whole. 
Not* how this position of sonship towards G(Ki belonged to 
Jesus, and received in His jjcrson an interpretation i>eyorid any- 
thing that the highest roac^h of Hebrew religious aspiration 
had cuiiceive<1. Then note wliat happens in the lu't of faith in 
Jesus as Christ. Entranoe is mode into that very standing of 
filial relationship to God. It is siinplo matter of fact that to be 
receptive of, and to be laid hold of by, the saving power of Qo<i 
in Cnrist makes a man, not a servant, but a son, not a door- 
keeper, but a child in the Fatiier’s house. This is Jesus' as- 
surance to His disciples, so confident and comprehensive that 
the Christian Chun;h oven yet grasps it too timidly. Rut it is 
typical and essenlial Christianity. It is not the thin and jejune 
dogma of a vague and phib^sophio theism. It is a fact in the 
lives of those who have made the transition from one universe 
to another through faith in Christ. ' Children of Ood I That 
is what we are' (I Jn 8 I). This is not a guarded inference. It 
is an aotual experience. This is what ' salvation ' means for a 
Christian. 

(4) Corruption.— The world into which Christianity entered 
was morally corrupt. Salvation, operative as a force in that 
world, meant moral transformation (1 Co 68-it), it is not ne<'.ea- 
sary to exaggerate. Even Paul, who dips his brush in darkest 
oolours (Ro 181*88), is ready to recognize ^her elements in the 
sooiety to which he bore his message. But the terrible facte of 
mural decay and impotence are patent The heart of mankind 
was aware that tlie remedy lay not with itself. The demand 
was for a 'Saviour,' and no religion had any chance of winning 
adherents which did nob present a method of 'salvation.' 
Historically, Ohristianity ranks as one of these religions. Its 
historio warrant lies simply in the fact that it did what it pro- 
fessed to do. It did not, of course, profess to make, on the 
instant, morally perfect beings. Rut it did claim that persons 
submitting themselves to Jesus were, in that act of soul, lifted 
out of the region of moral decay and death, and were placed In 


a new world and mode subjects of healing and transforming 
agencies which contained the promise and ymtency of a result 
nothing less than divine perfection. 

And the actual healings, the progressive transformations, 
verified the claim. Whatever may be thought of Jn 4^8 as the 
authentic record of an incident in the life of Jesus, it is the 
exact and reliable account of an experience which included, not 
only the dwellers in a remote Samarilan town, but all men 
everywhere who made experiment In the saving power of Ood 
in Christ. The method of the Church was the method of Jesus 
(Mk 21*^ The success of the Church was the success of Jesus, 
multiplied by all the difference between a ministry accomplishea 
in the limitations of the body and one achieved in tne un- 
hindered exercise of sovereign power (Jn 68s 14127.). Jesus 
Himself was profoundly aware t^t a new world of moral and 
religious powers was coming into being with Himself (Lk 16*4, 
Mt 11*^), and those who enter it become new, as If they had— as 
indeed they really had— begun life over again IMt IS®). And 
this sense of newness perv^ea the NT (2 Co CH, Qal ^8, Eph 
424 , Ro 128, xit 347 ., Ro 64). Christians live and move in a * new 
sphere of life,’ and no symbol is too strong to suggest the 
wonder of tlie change— creation, resurrection, or birth. But no 
physical analogy or metaphysical explanation affects tiie fa(;t, 
which is a morm experience, the possibility of which lies in the 
power of God, and the rcBponsibiuty for which lies in man's act 
of repentance and faith. Even as Jesus wrought a moral 
miracle in Ilis training of His disciples when He was with them, 
so does He now continue the same operation, through the 
(liMcipline of life, till He has gained an even more marvellous 
result. lie puts Ills stamp on them. They are transformed 
into His likeness. Salvation is none other than this process. 

(5) Bondage.— The world lying outside the moral universe, 
where the holy love of God is dominant through the exalted 
.Saviour, lies in bondage. The philosophic Greek mind construed 
tills through a physu'al or metaphysical dualism of form and 
matter. Mon, unhappily, are immersed in a material element 
and are wholly subcluoil by it. Thu mind of Israel is nolobsessorl 
by such metaphysical abstrac^Lions. It knows nothing of meta- 
physical dualism, and sees in man a unity of mutter and spirit, 
of ‘body and soul, within the sphere of personal life. The 
religion of Israel, developing through ages of moral education, 
has reacheii an analysis of man’s condition at once darker ami 
more hopeful than the Greek. The dualism is not between two 
substances or elements of which man is the combination, Imt 
between man in his self-will and God in His holy sovereignty. 
Sin, therefore, is worse than a misfortune or cruel destiny, of 
which even great criminals are the helpless and hapless instru- 
ments. It is an act of man, which, thrown l)a(;k upon his own 
nature and on human society, has produced anartdiy and con- 
fusion, disorganization and enslavement. To escajM^ from this 
bondage, tliu Gentile world had ite philosophies and moralities, 
its popular faiths, and its mystery-religions. The Jews had 
their Law, magnificently superior in moral ciuality to anything 
that the rest of the world could provide. It was, however, at 
Its best, a conspicuous failure, and left men, indeed, in a double 
bonds^e — bondage to a code, without the faintest degree of 
froedom from tlie tyranny of sin. Here the Ohristian message 
ifitervenod and, in a word, emancipated the human spirit for 
ever. The saving (lower of God, the power that has met and 
vaiiimlshod sin, is ever active ami accesHihli: ia Jesus, the living 
I^rd. To accept Jesus as Saviour an<I Ix)rd is, in that act, to 
receive the power of God into the springs of lil'e, and to be 
forthwith under its enabling inliueiico. This power is designated 
the Spirit, the tenn which the religion of Israel reserved for 
Ood in His indwelling and inworking, in the sphere of human 
life and on behalf of men. To be a Christian is to believe in 
Jesus the Christ (ind to receive the Spirit. To believe in Jesus 
as the Christ, without liaving received the Spirit, is not yet to 
he a Christian (Ac lPi-7). To believe in and seek l-o possess the 
power of God, without repentance and faith In (’iirist, is to lie 
miserably self-deceived and hideously guilty («i® 24). Here is a 
mural principle of houridloss appiicahility. Its range of atdion 
c.ould not be discerned at first. Dangers tbreaten its app1i<‘aUon. 
But from the beginning ‘the reception of the Spirit is the 
whole of Christianity.’ 4 

Ohristianity is the religion of the Spirit. The Church is 
the (Xiinmunity of the Spirit Legalism, magic, externalism 
of every sort is condemned from the oulHet. Without the 
Spirit there is no salvation. The possession of the Spirit 
gives the Christian salvation the notes of power (Eph 8H-20), 
freedom (2 Oo 3 D), and joy (Lk 103t,.Bo 14‘7\ 

(6) Fear of demons.— It is impossible to contemplate the 
ancient world without observing one feature which it shares 
with all lands which at the present time are under control of 
animism— the wide-spread fear of demons. Wiiatover psychol- 
ogists or members of the Society for Psyc.hloal Research 
may make of the phenomena, the fear itself is beyond all 
question. Illustrations abound ; and we are to conceive to our- 
selves a state of mind according to which the supersensuous 
region, the * alr,^ is inhabited by malignant beings seeking the 
destruction of men in body and in soul. Beings well-disposed 
towards man no doubt exist and give their aid ; but the battle 
is sore, and the issue is undecided, and the fear remains. The 
Christian missionaries, like Jesus Himself, shared the liellef in 
the existence of such evil power^ and admitted the helplessness 
of man in conflict with them. But the message declared that 
the power of God, almighty in its holiness and love, is now 
effeotivo in the person of the conquering Christ, to beat back 

worst assaults of such enemies and ultimately to banish 

1 J. Denney, s.e- * Holy Spirit,' in DCG i. 738. 
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them from the universe of God. This ie the clidm of Jeeus 
(Mt and the claim is verified by the cases of cure 

(Mk iMff.). The power of victory resides in the tness^e, end is 
exercised by those who proclaim it (Mk S'® The NT is 

steeped in the conviction of the reality and fearful workinf^s of 
these evil spirits, and In the triumphant assurance that they 
cannot hann those who have taken refugfe with the power of 
God, which acts through the uplifted liord by faith in Him 
(2 P 2*. Rev oa«, 2 Tl I Jn 4 «, Ja 2l9 8W, Ac 6'® 8? 1616-40). 
The apostle Paul moves in this region of thought, and con* 
templates with awo and triumph the havoc wrought by these 
evil powers and their overwhelming defeat by tne sovereign 
power of God in Christ (Kph 26 6i6, pR 1 Co 2®, Col lis 2i4f.^ 
Gal Ro 8Sit)* The point of interest is to he found, of 
course, not in the alleged reality of these evil beings (a question 
which, be it noted in piling, has l)uen reopened by the dis* 
oovery of the 'subconscious'), but in the reality of the fear, 
and in its expulsion by the conviction of the solo supremacy of 
that God who, through Jesus, has revealed Himself as the only 
Redeemer. To the men of that day salvation carried with it 
deliverance from demons, and to aniniists of the present day 
it means the same thing. Missionary records echo the NT 
sense of immense relief, and the coniident security, which is 
like an awakening out of nightmare. 

(7) Fear of deatb.-*A yet more intimate and personal fear 

possessed the world, apart from the influence that streamed 
from the resurrection oi Jesus — the fear of death. The human 
heart reacted passionately against this inevitable end of human 
aspirations and endeavour and enjoyment. And in the age in 
which Christianity entered on the scene of human hopes and 
fears the demand for assurance of immortality was loud and 
insistent. It was met by philosophical argumenUi and by the 
promises of the mystery -religions. But the fear and the 
doubt brooded over mankind. Tliose who were trained in the 
religion of Israel were in a different position. Ainwalyptic 
conceptions might help (Dn 12^), and might issue in a dogma of 
‘ resurrection at the last day.’ But such a belief was scarcely a 
deliverance from the gloom of separation from the sphere of 
life and love. The real line of hope lay in the faith which 
apprehended Qod as Redeemer. In this, after the terrible 
discipline of the Exile, the religion of Israel culminated. The 
individual human being who commits himself to God possesses 
a salvation which is not limited bo time and space. ' God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living ‘ (Lk Such a faith, 

however, needs to bo grounded in an act of God, which meeU 
the fact of death once for all, and for ever chauges its signifi- 
cance. 

The hoi»o of immortolity cannot stand aimrt from the triumph 
of rc<iceming love. When tiiat triiiniph takes place, hope 
becomes certainty, being, lridee<l, simiify the register of the 
inner quality of redemption. Salvation from sin is salvation 
from death, because the enthroned liord has the whole power 
of Go<i at His disiiosal, and none of the powers of the earth or 
of the air <?an make head against Him (llo Hence, the 

message met this profound need of man, not with a speculation, 
but with a. fact : ^Christ Is risen.’ Questions remain regarding 
the attendant circumstances of man's future life; but they do 
not touch the central fa<;t of the resurrection of Christ, which 
carries everything with it and without which nothing remains 
(1 (.k» iSisf- i6f. 20 ). Much of Paul’s arguing ma.v slip over us, 
but, as ho meets the conjoined evil of sin and <leath with 
the double fact of the Cross and the Hcsurrcclioii of Christ, 
he is on the secure ground of history and exjierlejioc ; and 
on that ground the whole primitive Oiuirch staiub with 
him. 

Salvation, therefore, iiu-ans deliverance from the thraldom of 
a life-lung fear of <leuth (lie |t means, too, a change in 

the very nature of death, so that it becomes comparable to the 
sleep whi<*h precedes the doily resurrection to life and action 
(1 Co irdS). i(, ttieuns, even more, a transfiguration in the 
experience of dying, wldcjli is no longer a fate, hut an opiK>r- 
tuiiity and condition of realizing wliat the fmwer of Goii in 
Christ can do for a mortal man (I Co The defeat of 
death lies in the moral M\)here, and is already absolute. The 
phy8i('.al <?ounterpart of t,h»t victory belongs to the consumma- 
tion of solvation, when the period ushered in by the Resurrec- 
tion shall he crowned by the return of the Lord. Then in a 
transition which, In the nature of the case, is unimaginable 
death shall he ‘swallowed up in victory '(1 Co 16<''4). But this 
anticipation is not a hope thrown into the unknown ; it is the 
sure and certain issue of a salvation which is a present experi- 
ence, 

(8) Sensitiveness to sufFering.— The world which saw (he 
Roman Empire erect ttself above shattered cities and states 
and an artificial society plant itself upon varied masses of 
enslaved humanity could not hut be full of pain. And the rise 
of an intense individualism was necessarily accompanied by a 
develoiied sensitiveness to suffering. Obviously, here was a 
need in which body and soul cried for relief ana the heart of 
tortured humanity Imperiously demanded comfort. It was 
slow in coming and miserably inadequate to cofie with the 
extent or the depth of human distress. In the Hellenic-Roman 
world a noble effort was made to hid defiance to pain and take 
refuge in the inv^’ardness of the true Good. The defect of this 
view Is the irrelevance of pain. Pain is not conouored till it is 
seen to have a meaning, In relation to the realization of the 
blgbeat good of mankind. The wise and devout had much to 
say of the disciplinary value of suffering and sorrow, and culti- 
vated the hope of another world, which would make amends for 
the griefs of this one. Yet, apart from the fact that such a 
literature of consolation, eloquent and tender though it was, 


did iiut reach beyond the ifliU of cultured sufferers and had no 
message for the dumb pain of the unknown muUitiidn, it misstid 
the point. A Providence which does not take pain into itself can 
scarcely be a Deity to which the sorrow-laden will take their 
case. Accordingly, myths of a divine suffering had a wonderful 
altraction for a world in })ain. But thev were too unsubstan- 
tial, too remote from the bitterness of the woman, the slave, 
the prisoner, the bereaved, the tormented, to constitute a 
worla-reinc<ly. 

Within the discipline of Israel a thought was growing which 
might seem to have Utile of hope in It. and yet did contain the 
secret of consolation. The problem before the exenused soul 
of Israel was pure pain— not p;dn demanded by guilt, but the 
p«in of the guiltless, suffering in a world in which moral con- 
siderations are confounded and the wicked flourish, while the 
righteous are cast down. The customary consolations are 
offered : that the triumphing of the wicked is short, tliat judg- 
ment is sure though delayed, that suffering is disciplinary, that 
Gn<l is the true good of man, and that this good, being inwaM, 
spiritual, and permanent, outweighs the evils of life — and all 
are of no avail. None of them goes to the root of the matter or 
sta^ the revolt of. the soul. But there was a sntTering in Israel 
which had in it redemptive value— the suffering of those 
Servants of Goti who held office under Him as mediators of His 
redeeming puimose, whose vocation (it came to h« seen) was 
fuifliled in suffering, a suffering, not inflicted by a God who 
stood outside in untouched bliss, hut ap)K)inted by God In 
pursuit of His gracious design, and In some sense shared in by 
Himself. And this suffering of God is seen in Jesus, iUeiiUlled 
in the faith of the disciples os the Huffering Servant of ttie 
T.<ord. Tile message of salvation to a suffering world does not 
come down upon it from a region of empyrean l)liss, but enters 
it through the door of sympathy, and si>eaks to it of a divine 
experience of pain, and comforts it, from within, from a 
sanctuary of sorrow. Jesus is prefiarcd for His saving ottice 
through pain (He 210 66r*). Thus, and thus only, is He enabled 
to offer 'eternal salvation,' and to ‘save to the utterinoNt’ of 
man’s need. Oorres^iondingio human suffering is the suffering 
of the Christ of God. The Christian preachers ditl not unfold a 
theodicy. They laid hare the heart of God. From the point of 
view of faith in the Servant of the Lord, suffering and victori- 
ous, the fact of pain is met, nut theoretically, but experi- 
mentally. 

In the first place, it appears as the thing which ought not to 
be ill the universe where love is supreme. It belongs essenti- 
ally to this world, wiiore the lovo of God has still to win its 
practical lordship. Jesns healed disease and relieved suffering 
as part of His redemptive work ; and the Church continued 
His task, brinjfing to hear the resources of Ooil which were 
available to faith both in direct healings (J Co 121*) and in a 
ceaseless ministry of comfort (2 Co ). 

Not merely, however, is pain met by the ciounter-renieily of 
divine power; it is taken up into the redemptive operation of 
God, and is thus transmuted Ini/) lilcssing. It is not endured 
apart from Christ, nor is Hu separated from it. Those who 
preceded Him in time were caught in the tide of suffering, 
whose waves submerged the soul of Jesus (He ll'-i)). Ami tiioso 
who follow Him do so by the way of t.lie (/Voss, ainl share His 
))aln, us Ho does theirs ; unrl in their lasu, as in His, the 
suffering Is an element in the salvation (llo 8^'^, Ph UiO). A 
sorrow shared with the Man of .Sorrows is a sorrow healed. 
Never hail tliere been smsh Hufferers as the disciples of Jesus, 
and never suuls so glad (2 Co 4*^). In the experionoe of the 
sufferers pain acts m it did in Jesus, who was |)ortei*t>€Hi by 
suffering, though in the case of disciples pain had a relation to 
(lersonal sin which it tiail not in His cose (He 127-H), ^ay, the 
(Viiiii of Christians, borne as part (ff their witness to the world, 
reprotluces tliu very suffcriiiw of Christ (2 Co 1®), and continues 
theiii on behalf of tlie Church (Col 164). Nevertheless, the pain 
remains us pain, glnrifletl though it he (1 I* 4*3r.). The NT is 
MuptThuinun, hut not inhuman. It does not glorify ))ain as 
such, and the (^hrisl.ian ux);erierii;o of pain W'as not touched wltli 
fanaticism. Pain belongs to that fMtiiod of lime in which the 
Kingdom of God lias not yet come in fullness ; and the brevity 
of tVie trial is frankly appealed to as an clement of uncourage- 
incnt (1 P 1®, Ro Sb*, 2 (3o 4i"<*). From a world where pain is 
Inevitabie the suffering Church lifted its eyes to that other 
world where ' there sliall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain* (Rev 214 ). 
Meantime, the life-story of believers in in(!ludcd In the redeem- 
ing puriM)He of God, which is no matter of doubt, because it has 
triuniphod in Christ. Providence (^.v.) in the NT was not a 
Stoic theorem ; it was an inference from redemption achieved 
in Christ (Ro 8'-*). Pain, therefore, in Christian ext>erience In 
not merely defeated ; it is transfigured. Chrisiiann are not 
merely stem and magnificent hearers of pain, they are ' more 
than conquerors' over it (S®^) ; they are saved in It and by it, 
out of it and over it. 

(9) Moral evil. —Passing from separate evils belonging to 
the present period, we note in it one comprehensive quality. 
This world is under the control of moral evil ; it stands con- 
demned by the holiness of (*ofl ; and it is reserved for His final 
judgment. A moilern revision of Christianity may reverse this 
estimate of the world, and take an optimistic view of the forces 
evident in it. But it is indisputable that the gloonuer view was 
universal In the century in which Christianity was born. It 
was entertained by reflective minds everywhere. The Christian 

E rcachers had scarcely anything to add to its darkness, though 
fiev coiiHtrued it through a more ethical I’onception of Go<l 
and a more austere idea of His holiness. Proof that this was 
the Christian view of the world lies broaiicast through the 
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and may be collected under the heads of alwi', N<l<r^oct 
and yci^a. In relation to this world, therefore, salvation, 
which means, as wc have seen, so much positively in Christian 
experience, takes on a strong'lv negative quality. To be saved 
is to be saved out of this world and from the * wrath ' which is 
about to break upon it. It is the purpose of Messiah’s coming 
to save men from this evil world (Oal 1 Th Ih)). This 
salvation rests Ufion, and is guaranteed by, His atoning death 
(Ro 6»). 

From the very beginning the moseage warns and pleads in 
view of this coming doom (Ac 2^ ; cf. Mt 87). Christians are 
' refugees ' (He 0^^), who, in another metaphor, are anchored to 
the hope which is as immovable as * the inner Presence within 
the veil.' This negative attitude to the world has to be made 
good by a continual rupture of all ties which could bind a man 
to that which he has forsaken. Sins are to bo broken off 
(Col 83- ®, Ro 1 p 4ir.). Even things not sinful must be 
renounced if they threaten the integrity of a disciple’s devotion 
to the Kingdom. The strenuousness of the Master’s words was 
not forgotten (Lk 9®7.fl2 i43Sf.) and is echoed by those who know 
His mind (1 Go 

Yet salvation, while thus consisting in deliverance from this 
world, and carrying with it a negative relation to the world, 
is not in itself negauve. It is essentially positive and dynamic. 
It is intensely iniiividual, but it is not Inuividualistio, and does 
not terminate in the escape of the solitary soul. It is a gift ; 
but it is the impartatlon of divine power, of which the ‘ saved’ 
are at once the subjects and the organs. Hence it Is also a 
task, and is possessed only in fulfliment of vocation. The 
disciple band, accompanying the Master, trained by Him and 
sent forth on errands of mercy, remains type and norm of tlie 
Christian Church in the primitive times, and, we may surely 
add, in every period of its history. The task is set by the gift. 
The gift is God's redeeming love In Jesus, who lived, and died, 
and time again. It is received In faith, and operates inexhaust- 
ibly through the experience of a lifetime, and, after this life, 
will continue towaMs issues of inconceivable glory and joy. 
Being received, it rises In the individual as a fountain of energy 
corresponding to its own nature. Received as redeeming love, 
It acts through the saved, as redeeming love for those whom 
Jesus died to redeem. There is a uniqueness and absoluteness 
In the Person and Work of Christ, from which Christian faith 
has never wavered ; but this did not hinder recognition of the 
moral oongruousnoss of the Church’s task with tlmt of Its Lord, 
or the sense of obligation to continue the opuration of redeem- 
ing love towards the world. To separate the serviise of love 
from the experience of love is to cut the nerve of Christian 
faith. The service is twofold : (1.) confession of Jesus as Lord 
(Ro 108, Mt 1033), witness- bearing to the fact and power of Ills 
resurrection (Ac 13 233) ; evangelism, a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion which is the very action of God towards men between 
whom and God there exists a state of enmity (2 Co 6**-6i); 
(it.) the activities of love In sympathy and help. Love Is 
essentially social. Its bent is towards an organism. The 
primitive Christians had no social theory ; but they wore a 
society. They had no stereotyped programme ; but they acted 
on an inspiration of compassion, ana sought to gat her into their 
living bony the very Body of Christ, the dis^eta meinhra of 
the dissolving fabric of contemporary civilisation. This is what 
we see in the NT—love in action, having in it the very quality 
of the divine mercy, seeking the worst, despairing of none, 
integrating all into the organic unity of the society which Is 
created by Christ and lives in Him. Salvation, accordingly, is 
social or it is nothing. It is the organization of mankind under 
the rule of redeeming love. 

(10) Doom of the world. — Finally, salvation within the 
Church, whether viewed as the possession of th© * good things ’ 
which the Heavenly Father delights to bestow on Ilis ohildren 
or as escape from a world wlilcli is * not of the Father ’ and 
is doomed to destruction, is not complete In an experience 
which is measurable by time. There is no hope for this world. 
Its doom is Irrevocable. The only hope for luankiml is the 
replacing of this order by another, in which other powers bear 
sway and other relations prevail. Salvation belongs to that 
other ordefj and conies when that order shall supervene upon 
this. This is the ^laradox of the Kingdom of God. It is, and it 
is to be. Salvation, in like manner, is both Immediate as a fact 
and future as a hope. It is impossible to miss this futuristic 
note of the Christianity of the NT, however great may be our 
prejudice against It, or however carefully we may exclude it 
from our own type of religion. The * saved ’ of the times of the 
NT ore looking fqr a ' solvation ’ yet to come, ensured to them 
by the faithfulness of God, certified by the earnest of the Spirit 
(2 133 63) and by Incalculable riches of Christ (Eph 27t). 

Sometimes the future seems, as it were, in process, and the 
* saved ’ are * being saved ’ (1 Co iw 16®, 2 Oo 2i3). Oftener it is 
regarded as about to be ushered In, In a day or an event, whose 
date cannot be fixed, but which stands imminent to the faith 
and awe of believers (Ro 13^1, 1 Co 3l», Ph 13«, 1 Th 6«, 2 Th 213, 
He 11^ 2S' 18 68 0i> 92». 1 p 1®. 8). It is obvious that there was 
much in this Christian attitude to this world and outlook 
towards a world to come which resembled the views and 
estimates entertained by non-Christians. There is, however, 
one radical and characteristic difference, viz, that the Greek 
was operating, it we may use the phrase, with the category of 
substance, the Christian with that of power. The Greek 
thought of matter, from which he desired to be free. The 
Christian, trained in the OT, thought of moral evil working 
through the lower nature but not identical with It ; and from 
this evil he knew he could be delivered only by the act of God. 
Already he knew by experience the efficacy of that power ; and 


he expected a day of its complete vindication, in salvation and 
in judgment. 

The 19th cent, mind, aamstomeil to speak of a 'Christian 
civilization,’ and hearing vaguely of 'eyoluUon,' resented this 
position, and preferred an optimistic viev of the world, as 
being in a condition of progressive improvom.*Qt. Proliably the 
Great War will modify, if not reverse, this general estimate, 
and may lead back to the primitive Christian attitude and 
outlook. In any case, neither optimism nor meliorism repre- 
sents the primitive Christian attitude. At the same time, that 
attitude will lie utterly nuHconccived, if it Is stated as a 
pessimism, with the practical result of leaving the world to 
grow worse and worse, and even being satisfied that it should 
do so. Salvation certainly is perfected in the Parousia. But 
this does not mean that the Kingdom of God is non-existent or 
impotent, or that its subjects are to stand by as idle spectators 
of the world’s tragedy. Tlie rule of God is real, living, and 
frimighty. It is in the hands of the King Messiah, lie is at 
work In the world. Its evil powers are already broken. He has 
overcome the world. In the interval which lasts till His return 
He Is in conflict with the world powers. That divine warfare 
is waged above man, in a manner and by means beyond human 
calculation ; so that believers have constantly to look on, while 
the Angel of the Lord works, wondrously. But it is not waged 
wholly apart from man. The liellevcr is also a participator in 
this groat oonHict. His faith is a factor in the victory. It has 
three lines of operation : (i.) direct action with reference to the 
world, in witness-hearing and In Christian ministry, iioth of 
these being a vindication of the sovereignty of Christ, leading 
to the winning of men to His allegiance ; (ii.) waiting, watching, 
looking out fur the coming Kingdom, and hastening towards it ; 
devout men in the primitive Church are the direct successors of 
those who waited for the consolation of Israel, and they con- 
tinue the waiting attitude, which is the essential piety of 
Israel, from the Exile onwaM8(l8 4031, Ps 02^*8 ISO®*’*, Mk 1333f. 
38* 37, Mb 24*37- 2&I3, Lk 2138, 1 Oo 17 Ifiia, 1 Th 1 P ll», 
Ja 67, Kev 3* 10*®, 2 P 8*3) ; such waiting is very far from 
passivity ; it is itself issue and proof of the powers of the 
Kingdom, and is a condition of its arrival ; (iii.) as the 
accoinpaninient of waiting, prayer. The NT practice of prayer 
is controlled by the thought of the Kingdom. Its typical 
aspiration is for the coming of the Kingdom (Mt O***). its 
requests are directed to all tilings which carry out the designs 
of the Kingdom, and ore panted, as tliey are preferred, in the 
name of Christ (Jn 14l3f.). Above all, prayer, especially in its 
Intercessory form, is work done for the Klrigtlom, and con- 
ditions the coming of the Kingdom, 'i'hu Kingdom will not 
come to an unwatchful and prayerless Ohurcli. In this, as 
in other forms of service, the power is God's ; and prayer means 
the presence and operation of God, and, therefore, is sure of its 
answer (Ro 826r., He 72», Jn 1633. 26f.). 

The coming of the Kingdom, accordingly, with the realization 
of salvation is ‘ at hatid.’ Jesus will return ‘ very soon ' 
(Rev 22®>). The unseen world, eternal and divine, impends over 
this doomed and transient world, and may break through into 
it at any moment. And yet Its arrival is not a bare event, 
poised on nothing in human life and history. 8onie of the con- 
ditions of its coming lie within the divine vision only ; and 
therefore the mind of men and angels, as of Messiah Himself in 
the days of His earthly manifestation^ contains no means for 
determining the date. Others lie within tlie reach of man, and 
are summed up in faith, with its exercises of loving service, 
watchfulness, and prayer. Salvation, in its beginning, con- 
tinuance, and consummation, as gift, and task, and heritage, is 
relative to faith, and apart from faith is iiiipossihle as an 
experience. Hence the NT (closes, not with a prediction, but 
with a prayer, 'Amen, Lord Jesus, Couie.’ 

{d) Dfifensivc statement of the Christian salva^ 
tion. — The Christian message of salvation is not 
addressed to the intolleet as a ‘ faculty/ and does 
not terminate in the construction of an inlclIecN 
twal sy.Mtem. It comes as a living word, instinct 
with life and power, and evokes an experieiute in 
which the whole man participates, and brings 
salvation as an invincible spiritual dynamic. If 
the NT thus escapes intelloctnolism, however, it is 
equally removed from omotionalism, and its in- 
sistence on experience does not mean surrender to 
the caprices of subjectivity. It never attempts to 
separate life and thought. The experience grows 
towards ‘ knowledge,* a discernment of the realities 
of God’s character and purpose, of the values and 
powers of human life, of man’s state and need, as 
well as his destiny and perfection. Such ‘ know- 
ledge ’ is a ‘ gift ’ of the Spirit (I Co 12*). But it is 
for the use oi the Church at large, and its diffu- 
sion and increase are an object of prayer (Ph 1®, 
Eph knowledge the experience of 

salvation is interpreted and made aware of itself, 
and grows clear-eyod and strong. Such an inter- 
pretation is the necessary task of the Church 
throughout all the periods of its history. Gathered 
into succinct expression as the voice of the Church, 
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it forms creeds and symbols. Developed system< 
atically, it forms a body of doctrine, growing 
through criticism to fuller and more concrete 
statement. Theology is properly soteriology, ‘ the 
science of realised reaemption.^ * In the NT, how- 
ever, the interpretation has not yet taken the 
form of articulated creed or systematized doctrine. 
Rather we have in it the work of men, who had 
the gift of knowledge, setting forth, as occasion 
served and the needs of the Church required, 
aspects of the great salvation, and bringing ^f ore 
the minds of Christians tlio necessary imnlications 
and issues of the faith by which they lived. There 
is no speculation in vanio. Everything said is 

S ractical in aim and is relevant to the actual con- 
ition of believers. The concern of the writer is 
always salvation, as message and as experience. 
Full details belong to the discipline of exegetical 
and Biblical theology. Here it will be enough to 
indicate the points at which danger threatened the 
Church’s treasure of salvation within the times 
covered by the NT literature, and the character of 
the defensive statement made of the Christian 
experience. 

(1) Afisttse of t^ie Christian hope. — Eschatology 
has been, in all ages, the happy hunting-ground 
for religious cranks. The primitive Church did 
not escape the presence of such pests. If wo sup- 
pose the bare idea of the Parousia to take posses- 
sion of the mind, without any deep insight into 
the nature of God’s redeeming power, or any 
experimental acquaintance withllis salvation, the 
ellect will bo inevitable ; and there will be persons 
wandering about in idleness, spinning endless 
yarns out of their own brains, and sponging on 
their neighbours for the necessaries of existence, 
'rills was met on the part of the leaders of the 
Christian movement by a strong emphasis on the 
value of the present, as afl'ording the sphere of 
moral discii)line and the opportunity of loving 
service. It mattered not how short the interval 
before the Parousia might be ; the immediate 
duty of living under the direction of God’s holy 
will remains unall'ected. The certainty of the 
Return ^ives great comfort and oncouragtunent in 
the discipline of life, and adds great urgency to 
the vocation of the Christian. But there is a con- 
spicuous absence of luscious description of the 
delights of heaven, and there is a resolute insi.st- 
ence upon the performance of common duties 
(1 Th 2 Th 2^'* 3*'*^*), There is no with- 

drawal of the hope. A Church, or a soul, in * the 
groat tribulation* could not tolerate that. But 
there is balance and proportion in stateineiit and 
conspicuous ethical sanity. 

(2) Perversion of the gift of the Spirit.— 
idea of the Spirit of (xod has a long history, and 
is bound up with the idea of salvation. As the 
latter deepens in moral and religious quality, the 
former grows in purity and is more and more 
removed from physical or psychical excitement. 
Yet there are obvious dangers connected with the 
possession of the Spirit, which are marked in 
almost every ‘revival.’ It is accompanied by 
intensity and fervour, wdiich are very apt to take 
crude, offensive, or even unethical forms. The 
Christian movement did not escape this peril. To 
believe in Jesus w^as to receive the Spirit and to 
become the subject of its special operations. Some 
of these implied psychical disturbance and the 
manifestation of supernormal experiences and 
powers. Inevitably tlicse attracted attention, and 
captivated the imaginations of minds untrained in 
the Christian life, 'rho whole Christian movement 
was in danger of being assimilated to popular 
animism, especially in those lands where statelier 

^ P. T. ForB}'th, Th$ Psnon and Place of Jaut Christy 
London, 1009, p. 216. 
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and colder religions were already being replacoil 
by more fervid and even frenzied types. The 
apostle Paul understood the danger as none of tlie 
other leaders could, and it is the great achieve- 
ment of his career that he mot it fully, and beat 
back an evil which would have made the Christian 
salvation a mockery. He did not deny the value 
of ecstatic phenomena. Intense experiences in the 
crisis of the soul’s inner history may be expected, 
are to be counted a privilege, and are not to ne con- 
demned or repressed (1 Co 14^", 2 Co 1 Th 6^®). 
But they are not the only or the chief gifts of 
the Sj)irit. Thc^ occur among many others 
(1 Co 12^*0- Ko 12®*”, Eph 4'0- They must 
submit themselves to one obvious test, viz. value 
for cditication and ministry. Sulunittod to this 
test, they sink to the bottom of the scale (I Co 14’®). 
The apostle has a broader treatment of the ques- 
tion. He carries out the jnocess begun within the 
OT, and lifts into full view the moral and religious 
value of the Spirit. He inlerjnets it through 
Jesus (Ro 8®, 2 Co This, indeed, is the 

ultimate valuation of the Sj)irit as the power of the 
Christian salvation ; for Paul fully believes in 
demonic powers which are hostile to man ami to 
the Retleemer of men (1 Co 12*). The ecstatic 
idienomena, though prized, fall out of notice, a.s 
he lills the idea of the Spirit with the meaning of 
salvation, as wrought by the living Lord within 
the higher life of man. 

(3) Lowering the level of the salmtion experi- 
ence from grace to legalism . — Here wo have a 
danger, the exact opposite of that which we have 
just noticed, though often in fact connectc<l with 
it. An immature Christian has been dolivorod 
from the present ‘world’ or ‘age’ with its <lomi- 
nant powers of evil. The historic evenU of the 
Cross and the Resurrection stand behind him as 
the guarantees of his deliverance. But how is he 
to live, and order his doings, in this new world 
into which ho has entered ? The intoxicating sense 
of emancipation carries him on for a while ; but, 
as it sub.sides, what is to take its place? Tlie 
nearest, most familiar, answer is to be found in 
rules and statutes. Let him govern himself by 
these, and all will bo well. The gospel itself, to 
one in this state of mind, is a new law, emlx)dying 
the old law, with additions of its own. Salvation, 
it seems, while made possible by an event now 
past, lia.s still to be won, and appears as a rccom- 
pen.se for a steadfast adhesion to law and a requisite 
number of ‘works.* Thus legalism follows hard 
upon the gospel. This peril appears within the 
times of the NT ; but it is a familiar phenomenon 
in the mission field to-day. In anotner way the 
danger of legalism threatenetl. Suppose the intoxi- 
cating sense of liberty to be cultivated, and its 
most intense and bizarre expressions to be prized 
as notes of a high degree of spirituality, while 
sheer immorality threatens the unstable soul, 
how shall this evil be met? A direct and obviou.s 
an.Mwor is ; Cut out the liberty itself, and |)ut (his 
soul, that is not fit for freedom, into the shackles 
of law. Let the Church administer salvation 
under a code, apportioning it according to the 
measure of obedierujc. The tendency to legalism, 
accordingly, is entirely natural, and yet it is plnin 
that it subverts Christianity in its inmost essence. 
Legalism, in point of fact, is not religion at all. 
Certainly it is not the religion of the OT. I.aw in 
the OT presiippo.ses grace. The Fsalmi Paulin i, 
born in tlie midst of a law-observing Church, stiunl 
an imperishable wit ness against legalism. Ezekiel, 
the parent of the later systematized law in Israel, 
is no legalist. 

‘In his sketch of the ideal sanctuary of the future, a (froat 
moral chani^e in the people, brouj^ht aboiit by tlie Spirit of 
Jahveh, is presupposed. The nation, In whose midst Jahveh 
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ileiKns to dwell, in a nation prepared for Ills indwelling by a 
thorough regeneration of heart an<l life. . . . K/ekiel’a oonr^ep- 
tion of hollneHN ia rooted in a profound conviction of the evil of 
sin, and in a keen Henne of the neiscHHity of personal faith and 
repentance for ac-centance with God.’ ^ 

VViien tlio rnlij^iim of Israel culiuinated in the 
Verson and Work of the Uedoomor, it certainly 
wan not to sink its udlierents to a lower stage 
than had been known in the OT. The new stage 
of the religion of redemption is inaugurated not 
by a mere event of the past, but by an abiding 
event, if it may be so described. Resurrection and 
PentecJost go together. The Redeemer is not dead 
and relegated to a distant throne. lie is living, 
as Spirit, in His Church. He, by the Spirit, is 
l»rc8oiit and operative in all believers. He is every- 
tliing to them, standard and strength, guidance 
and power. 

The answer to the practical problem, ‘ How shall 
the believer conduct hiniHelf in the new world?* is 
met, as the first demand for salvation is mot, by 
the aimeal for faith. Trust the living Lord ; re- 
ceive the Spirit of Jesus. Live by the Spirit ; he 
guided the Spirit (Gal 5“). No doubt there are 
tlangers in such a course (5^*). Rut they are to be 
met, not by a faint-hearted compromise with legal- 
ism, but by the interpretation ol the Spirit through 
the historic Lord, whose alter coo the Spirit is — an 
interpretation which is gathered up into love, that 
very love which is the esseuco of God and the 
motive of the Redeemer’s sacrifice (Eph 6^). To a 
clear eye legalism and the gosjiel of God stand as 
contraaictions (Gal 5“). Legalism is bondage and 
shuts the soul into that old world where ‘ elemental 
spirits ’ vaunt themselves against God’s redeeming 
i tower (4^"'T No comiiromise is possible (‘2^*-). 
Vviiat is at stake is salvation itself. If legalism 
triumphs, the labour and sullering of God have been 
of no avail. Ho has been defeated. Ho can do no 
more. We can understand Paul’s passion as he 
fronted the Judai;5or.s. He saved Christianity as 
the religion of the Spirit. 

(4) Chnnfjing the nnture of salvation from th^ 
poirvr of Goa to magic,^Ami^ the M^elter of 
religions which in the first century of our era were 
ollering ‘ salvation ’ to a needy world there was one 
general conception and one prevalent method. 
'Pile conception is union with the divine; the 
method is rite and ceremony, acting magically. 
The details are <!urio\is, but the interest lies in the 
ruling idea that it is possible by an external act to 
be united with some superior being or substance, 
and HO he saved from a world which, being material, 
is inherently evil. The problem, the idea, and the 
inacliiiiery all belong to a far lower level of religi- 
ous experience than that occupie<l in common by 
the religion of Israel and hy ( Christianity. It is 
true that these * mystery-religion.s ’ were a notable 
evidence of the world-wide sense of need and did 
form a prvpnratio cvangeHc.a which might truly be 
regarded as insoired by God. A skilful missionary, 
therefore, would not enter the lists against them 
in arid controversy, lie would use everything in 
them which he could transmute into Christian 
uses. Rut on tw'o points he could make no com- 
promise: (i.) the nature of faith as the ‘ universal 
coefficient of all sjnritual blessing’ (Ro P^) (ii.) 

the ethical quality belonging to the Spirit of (Jod 
and to the life in salvation. Paul is consjuenous 
for his sympathetic anpreciation of all elements, 
even in heatlieiiism, wliich have affinities with the 
religion of redemption. Rut his conceptions of 
faith and of the Spirit are rooted in the religion of 
Israel, and are determined through tlie Person of 
(jhrist, as God’s agent in rodernjjtion, and the 
source of salvation to all wlio believe. 

I R. L. Ottl«v, The Heli'fjfmi of Israel, CanilirUljfe, 15)05, j>. 
118 . 

«.r. V. Rartlot., in art. ItAmsM (Npw Ti-atiimcnt), vol. H. p. 
.‘t77‘». 


‘The evidence,' says H. A. A. Kennedy, ‘makes it wholly 
superfiuoiis to svuk tur the explanation of Paul's use of any of 
these terms In Hellenistic Mystery-Rolltflon, What we do learn 
from the parallels Is the ability of many of his readers to oatoh 
the meaning of a more or less technical terminology, due not 
merely to a course of instruction in the Old Testament, but to 
their nccpiaintance with a religious vocabulary already current 
amonif the Mystery-associations.’ t 

There is only one ‘saving’ institution in Christ- 
ianity, and that is tlie gowel (Ro 1 Co 1^*). 
Any rite tolerable in the Christian cultus derives 
its value from the measure in which it sets forth 
the i^ospel, and the ‘coefficient* of any blessing 
that it conveys is only and always faith. 

(5) Depriving Christ of His unigue function and 
supreme place in the divine salvation, — This danger 
threatened as soon as Christianity entered the 
region where Greek thought formed the intellectual 
atmosphere of educated men. The general scheme, 
deveIoi)ed in various forms of Gnosticism {q.v.)t 
and later systcmati/.ed as Neo-Platonism {g-v.), 
runs on lines such as these ; (i.) the idea of God as 
the indeterminate, a Rcing above the categories of 
human thought, and wholly removed from contact 
with matter; (ii.) the metaphysical and cosmo- 
logical problem, arising from this dualism of God 
and the world, viz. how to tiross the gulf separating 
the two — a problem two-sided, how the luetiable 
perfection of (Jod can conceivably be connected 
with the material world and how man can rise out 
of the material to the divine ; (iii.) the speculative 
problem solved by subordinationism, the invention 
of intermediate beings to account for the existence 
of the material world ; (iv.) tho religious problem, 
solved in three stages— -morality, legal and ascetic ; 
contemplation, knowledge ; ecstasy, the vision of 
God, and metaphysical absorption in Him. At 
this last point pnilosophical thought joined hands 
with tho mystery-religions. 

Such a scheme might readily make room for 
Christianity, hy accommodating Christ with a 
place, possibly oven the first place, amid tlio 
crowd of intermediaries, and by giving a Christian 
tone to asceticism and contemplation, and by 
transforming the Christian symbols of baptism and 
tho Lord’s Supper into ‘mysteries.’ This subtle 
tlanger belongs mainly to a period subseciuent to 
that covered by tho NT and, indeed, i>rovod too 
strong for the early Church, producing that 
amalgam of historic Christianity with lIoTlenism 
and the mystery-religions which we know as 
Catholicism. 

Within the NT itself, however, lies the answer 
to this peril, and to the N'l' every revival of Christ- 
ianity owes its standard and inspiration. It is to 
be carefully observed, at the same time, wherein 
the nerve of the answer lies. It does not lie in 
NT Christology, if by that is meant an intellectual 
^stem, woven by St. Paul and crowned by St. 
John, and reproduced by professional theologians 
in their various elaborations. It is to be sougut in 
the experience of salvation, which underlies all 
theory and is registered, particularly, in Christ- 
ology. For OT and NT alike salvation is not a 
scheme ; it is an action. God is the only Saviour. 
He acts directly. There are no lists of subordinate 
beings who should form links between the divine 
and the human. There is no metaphysical obstacle 
to His approach to man and to His operation on 
man’s behalf. Tho history of redemption is the 
history of such approach and such operation. Its 
climax is Jesus the Christ. In Jesus God works 
out to its glorious consummation the salvation of 
men. There is no other agent of the divine salva- 
tion. ‘There is no salvation by any one else, nor 
even a second name under heaven appointed for ns 
men and our salvation * (Ac 4*“). Far less is there 
an array of mythological figures, gorgeous or 

I St. Paul and the Mystery -Religion a, p, 198. 
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to hell) men across the g)ilf to Cltsl. 
hiis is historic Christianity, the only (-liristianity 
which has a riglit to the name. Again, however, 
it is to be repeated that what is primitive and 
normative for our conception of essential Christ- 
ianity is the experience of salvation through accept- 
ance of Jesus as Saviour, and not a Christology in 
the systematized form which wo know as J^iuliiie 
or Jonannino. 'I’he experience is vital and develop- 
ing. The Christology keeps pace with it as the 
registration of its values. The salvation is never 
construed cosmologically. It is always interpreted, 
through tile sense of sin, as forgiveness and posses- 
sion of the Spirit (Ac 2^ 10^^). And, whatever 

rank is aserilied to Jesus, it is His alone. 

‘ Jesus had In the earliest preuc.hini; and thn earliest faith of 
Christians that solitary and inoommunicuhle place whioh the 
Church aH8i)(ns Him still.’ i 

li'rom this starting- iioint the life and thought of 
the Church move forward together. There is a 
growing experience of salvation as a present 
pos.sesHion, element after element in the groat fact 
of salvation being appropriate to the manifold 
needs of humanity. There is a corresponding 
growth in the coTUie])tion of Christ, a more and 
more adoring view of Him in His sole sutticiency 
for salvation, whatever its dimensions and eon lent 
may be. Various types of Christology are to be 
found in the NT, but they are not mutually ex- 
clusive. The distinctions lietwcon them are to be 
found * in the aspects of religious exjierience which 
are respectively emphasized.’^ 

Some of these Cliristologies are ‘ higher * than 
others, because they recognize wider roaches of 
(3i list’s saving function, not because they have 
left the ground of experience and have entered the 
region of speculation. It is true, they use freely 
the terminology of the e<lucated worhl of the day, 
and sometime.^ deliberately adojit the catch-words 
of current systems. Hut they never force Christ 
and Christian experience into these intellectual 
formula), and they never commit the grotesque 
mistake, fatally committed by later theology, of 
imagining that they have explained Christ. I’heir 
aim is practical and defensive throughout. They 
nq)ly to cloudy and pretentious schemes by claim- 
ing for Jesu.s all that they have guessed or imag- 
ined, and have distributed among vague divinities. 
What words are these--* Lord,’ ‘Logos,’ ‘Image,’ 
'dullness’? They all belong to Jesus. He is 
Lord of all. He is the Word of God. He is the 
image of the invisible (iod. In Him dwells the 
Fulmess. But, though the phrases be borrowed, 
their content is derived from what the Church 
knows of Jesus, the only Kedcemer. Over against 
all these elaborate and baseless systems, and high 
above the frenzied ellbrts of the mystery-religions, 
there stands the figure of Jesus, the historic Jesus, 
the exalted Saviour. All that God is is seen in 
Him. All that God does is done through Him. 
God is in Him reconciling the world to Himself. 
Instead of asceticism, or so-called knowledge, or 
ecstasy, there is hut one condition of salvation— 
the faith that throws itself on the divine mercy, 
as it reaches men in the depths of their need 
through Jesus. This is the answer of the NT to 
the i>cril of Gnosticism, Docetism, subordination- 
ism, and mysticism, in every shape and form, 
earlier or later. 

(6) Keviowing the experience whose history we 
have sought to trace, we name, in conchiHion, one 
or two of its abiding features, (i.) Its unity and 
continuity. It begins deep in the religion of 
Israel ; it culminates in the NT ; it moves onwards 
tlirough the ages ; it lives to-day throughout the 
wide world ; and into it multitudes of every race 

1 Dtinney, Jemti and the p. 17. 

2 Scott, «.t». ‘ CJhvint, (^hrlRUiiojfy * In 1>A C. 


and culture are continually entering. But funda- 
mentally it is one thing -the action of the Ue- 
deemiiig God, whose nature is love, who moves, 
through judgment and mercy, to the victory of 
His saving purpose ; and corresponding to this 
action is the answer of the Iiuiiiaii heart in trust 
and devotion. Tliere is no otlier Christianity than 
this, (ii.) 'J'he iilace of Jesus in it. 'J'he ac/tion of 
Gt)d centres in Him. The character of tiod is <Us- 
closed in Him. In Him (W enters human life, 
and through Him connnunicates Himself to man. 
Tho action of faith, in like manner, centres in 
Him, meets God in Him, knows God as revealed 
in Him. In Him man enters divine life, and 
through Him believes in God, worsliins and serves 
God, and returns to God the natural gifts which 
He Himself has imparted. This suiircmacy of 
Jesus is essential to Christianity. Wherever and 
by whomsoever this supremacy is practically 
^knowlcdged, there is essential Christianity, even 
if it be inarticulate, (iii.) Its expansion, inten- 
sively and extensively. It is !nca.suroless as tho 
love of God, which is a shoreless, unfulhomable 
ocean, covering thedee))s of human need, surround- 
ing, comprehending, and satisfying the capacities 
and dreams of man. Hencu, it manifests it.self in 
endless variety from generation to generation and 
from soul to soul. It cannot be run into a mould 
or stereotyped in a formula. Even within tlie NT 
the emphasis varies from the crmle.st expectation 
of the rarousia to the wealth of a prcvsent union 
with the living Lord. And always there is tho 
8on.se of a beyond, uplifting the soul, revealing its 
necessities, and leailing to unknown roaches of 
attainment, (iv.) It rises out of depths which 
cannot be plumbed by tho logic of the mere under- 
standing. Yet it constantly seeks conscious ex- 
pression. It is not doctrine ; yet a doctrine of 
salvation is a necessity for those who are ‘ being 
saved.’ It is needed for their own sakes, that 
their experience may be strong and deep, able to 
resist disintegration and perversion ; and for the 
world’s sake, that tlie mes.sage of salvation may be 
clear and powerful. The formulation of such a 
doctrine, however, can never be conqilete or tinal. 
It is the tjisk of a living Church, continuous ami 
expanding, as tho experience of which it is the 
vital interiirctation. 
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SALVATION (Egyptian).— I. Conceptions of 
posthumous happiness. - - Tlic Egyptian concep- 
tions of poHthumous hanpinesH are confused und 
conlUcting. The blessed dead, we aio told, dwell 
in heaven as tho intimate companions of the sun 
god.^ It is said of him ‘who has rcatdied (die 
existence yonder) without wrongdoing’ (Imt ‘he 
sliall continue yonder like a god, stopping forward 

I A. Erman, Gesprnch eines twhensmuden niit si incr Sirlc, 
Berlin, 18U«, lini'H 112-147, A Ilandhnokof Egypt io u lid ig ion, 
Eng. ir., liondon, 1907, p. 89 ; J. II. Urt .-isicd, Ih relopmeut of 
Beligion and Thought in Ancient Egi/jd, NrW York and 
Iiondoii, 1912, p. llHir. 
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l)oldly like the Lords of Kh*rnity.’' The hai of 
such an one ‘shall abide beside the Lord of All, 
his name shall be good in the inouMi of the living.** 
A righteous dead ncrson, we are also informed, 
has his place in the Hall before the great god 
( Osiris), s or he is clothed in line linen and is near 
Osiris.^ AgJiin, he may dwell in the Field of 
Earu, or h'ield of Ollcrings, the great city, the 
jiossessor of winds, where he is a mighty one 
{sakhem) and a blessed one [ikh) and where he 
ploughs, reaj)s, eats, drinks, copulates, and does all 
that is (lone on earth.® 

A great ollicial of the XVlIIth dynasty expresses 
his desire for a happy life after death in the follow- 
ing terms ; 

‘ May the luujuory of mo remain on earth, may my soul live 
with the lionl of Eternity. The kuepera of the doors, the 
guardians of portala of the T 6 i ahall not drive it bank when 
it (^omes forth at the eummone of the oblationer in my Tomb of 
the iiecropotiH. May it [niy soul] abound in breaci, may it over- 
flow with boor, and may it drink the water upon the ed<ly of 
the stream. May I enter in and come forth like the hlessod 
who fiave done what their (^^ods ywaise. May my name be ^ood 
amontf men in the years to come, and may they ffive me praises 
at the two seasons by the favour of the city jrod.* ® 

2. The means of attaining posthumous happi- 
ness.— («) Thp. virtuouft /i/c.— The idea that the 
<le(;eascd’H hap})iness depended upon his obtaining 
a favourable verdict at the posthumous trial is 
already found in mscriptions of the Old Kingdom.'^ 
To obtain such a venhet, a man must have been 
righteous during his life on earth.® 

Osiris himself did not attain to his position of 
king and judge of the dead until he had undergone 
trial before tlio judicial council of gods at Helio- 
polis and had by them been proclaimed ‘ justilied* 
or ‘ righteous (true) of voice.’® 

(6) Ickntijfication with Osiris.— by side with 
the view that the hai>piness of the d(^aa depended 
upon iiow their life on earth had l>een .spent 
existed the idea that they could attain bliss here- 
after through identification with Osiris. Origin- 
ally only the dead Pliaraoh was idciitilicd with 
Osiris, who appears in the Pyramid Texts as the 
juototype of all dead Pharaohs, the dead Pharaoh 
par excellence. This identification ensured to the 
diiceasod Pharaoh the same renewed and glorified 
existence as that of the god. As Osiris lives, he 
also will Hve ; as Osiris dies not, he will not die ; 
as Osiris was not destroyed, lie will not bo 
ilestroyed.'® The gods do for the deceased Pharaoh 
what in the first instance they did for Osiris. Nut, 
tlie mother of Osiris, gives the dead Piopi his head, 
unites for him his bones, puts together his liinhs for 
him, and places his heart in his body.^' Isis and 
Nephthys may also perform thi.s service for him 
and make his eyes to shine in his head.** Again, he 
is washed and embalmed by Anuhis and revivified 
by Ilorus.*^ As the representative or successor of 
Osiris, the departed is said to be a blessed one or 
spirit {ikh), and to be mighty as a god. His soul 
{hai) is within him and his power {sakhtm) liehind 
him.** Finally, the dea<l IMiaraoh must appear 
before the judicial council of the gods, by w hom, 
like Osiris, he is pronounced ‘justified,’ ‘righteous 

1 A. H. Gardiner, Joum. of Egyptian Archoeology, i. [1{U4I 


27, S 13. 

’•i K Sethe, Vrkunden denagypiischon AUwtufM^ iv. [l^ip^ig, 
ea, line 6f. 

K. Naville, Das ngyptische Todteiitnich dfr xviii. bis orx. 
Difuaslio, 2 vola., Berlin, 1880 (hereafter referred to as Tdb.\ 
t;h. IW, line 88. , , 

4 F. LI. Griffith, Stories of the High Pneete of Memphis, 
Oxford, 1900, p. 48 f. 

® Tdo. ch. llO(lCluleitung), linee 1-8. 

Metlic, IJrkunden, iv. 480. 

7 See art. RioiiTKoi'aNKss (Egyptian), (S 5, 9 (1), (i.Xlv.). 
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9 Breasted, p. 34 ff. ; art. Hujutkodhnrsb (Egyptian), § 7 . 

— - -V. Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1008-10 


10 K. Sethe, Die 
(hereafter cited os Pyr.), § 167, 

11 n. §a34f. 

13 rb. ft 1122/!, 1:104 f., 11)9.5 f. 

14 Breasted, pp. 31-88. 


13 76. ft 1981. 

Breasted, p. 27. 

lo Pyr. ft 7f>2 ; Breasted, p. 1C2. 


of voice,** thanks to the pleading of Th6th, who 
also made Osiris to triumph over his enemies.* 
He can now enter upon a glorified existence— 
according to one conception, in heaven, or, accord- 
ing to another, in the West.® After the Vlth 
dynasty every deiiii person was identified with 
Osiris, and the custom then arose of appending to 
the deceased’s name the Osirian ci>ithet ‘justified.’ 
The tendency, therefore, was to regard the deceased 
as righteous or ‘justified,* not on his own merits, 
but, owing to his identific^ation with Osiris, his 
personiility and acts becoming merged in those of 
liis righteous and justified prototype.'* This is 
apparent in the following passages, which depict 
the dead in the rdle of the accused and justified 
Osiris : 

* He Itbe dead Unis identlfled with OstriB] in juRitfled by what 
hehfilhdone. . . . The Two RightM have held the legal hearing. 
Shu waM witneHH. The Two HighlR have ordained that the 
thrmied of Gel) )>eiong to him, that he ehould ruiHC hiniBolf up 
for that which he deHired, that his liml)B wliich were in oon- 
ocaluient should he joined together, that ho should unite with 
those who are in Nun, and that he should put an end to Uie 
words in Heliopolis.'® 

* Atuiii, father of the gods, is satisBcd, Sim and Tefnut are 
satisfied, Geb and Nut are satisHed, Osiris anri Isis are satisfied, 
Seth and Nephthys are satisfled . . . with that great and 
mighty utterance lliat came out of the mouth of Thoth in favour 
of Osiris, treasurer of life, seal-hearer of the gods. Anuhis who 
reckons tlie hearts, he reckons the Osiris Piopi from among 
the gods who belong to the earth unto the gods who arc in 
heaven.’® 

•O Tlioth, who justified Osiris against Ids enemies, justify 
NN. against his enemies even as thou didst justify Osiris 
against his enemies before the judicial council ... in 

Heliopolis.’ 7 

It Bhould here he noted that a deceased iierson 
was identified \viMi Osiria only in his earlier rfile 
of a dead god-king who had been killed and revivi- 
fied, and who finally had triumphed over his 
accusing enemies at the trial before the judicial 
council in Heliopolis. The deceased is always 
clearly diHerentiated from 0.siris in his later rfile 
of judge of the dead.® 

For the various ceremonies and spells through 
the performance or by the reoetition of which a 
penson, during his life or after death, was itlentified 
or associated with Osiris, or was rondcTed righteous 
or accounted as such, and so obtained justification 
and p(3sthumous bliss, see art. Righteousness 
(Egyptian), § 10 . 

Litkratuhk.-— S ec the works cited in the footnotes. 

Aylward M. Blackman. 

SALVATION (nindu).-“The Sanskrit term for 
‘deliverance’ or ‘salvation’ is mukti or mokm 
{q.v.). Derived from tlie root it signilieil 

in the first instance * deliverance * or ‘ release ’ in 
general from pains and penalties of any kind. In 
all systems, however, of Hindu philo.sophical and 
religious thought mukti^ or mok^a, has become the 
technical and sjiecialized expression to denote 
that deliverance from bondage to the world and 
its fetters which is the desired and ideal end of 
the Hindu religious life. Hindu aspiration and 
longing centre always in mukti, in deliverance in 
one way or another from the weariness and bondage 
universally associated with temporal existence. 

The muKtUf therefore, is one who is emancipated 
from all that detracts from fullness of life, who has 
been discharged from the cramped and fettered 
conditions of earthly existence, and has entered 
upon a state of endless freedom and felicity. The 
sects differ in their interpretation of the conditions 
and character of the sUte itself and the means 
and methods of its attainment. Ultimately, 
however, Hindu religious thought always formu- 

I Pyr. ft 816 1. » 76. ft 1622 f. : Tdi^ chn. 18-20. 

3 Ermau, Handbook, p. 06f. ; Breasted, p. 159 ff. 

4 See art. Riohtkousness (Egyptian), ft so. 

6 Pyr. § 816 ff. ; Breasted, p. 34. 

« Pyr. § 1621 ft. ; Breasted, p. 36. 

7 Tdb. ch. xviii. line 1 f. , of. chs. xix., xx. 

s 8ee also Breasted, ]>. 164. 
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lates ‘ salvation * in terms of release from Iwndage 
to the present evil world to a further unworldly 
existence, which is not subject to change or liable 
to distress and harm. 

Both terms are eiiinloyed in the literature In a more general 
sense. Thus ddsatmmukti is release from servitude, i Mpa- 
mttJkti or mokfa Is release from an anathema or ourse,-* and the 
inpamukla is one who has been thus set free. Pminamok^a is 
the answer to or resolution of a question. The words are also 
used with an active connotation ; e.g., T^'vtftmukti or mokfa is 
the discharge of an obligation or debt. Technically also mukti- 
mdrga or mokfamdrga Is the path or way of emancipation. 

X. Essential character and principles. — In 

Hindu thought and teaching, therefore, ‘salya* 
tion* is essentially the solution of intercourse with 
the material worm, with the universe created and 
visible ; it is emancipation from bondage to matter 
with all that this involves of pain and penalty, 
and entrance into a haven of rest and peace for 
ever untroubled by the afHictions and sorrows 
that attend upon all earthly conditions. There 
underlies the tloctrine, therefore, that deep-rooted 
conviction of the essential poverty and wretched- 
ness of earthly existence which is so characteri.stic 
of every variety of Eastern thought. Throughout 
the long history of Indian speculation in all its 
modiii cations and varieties and in all the sects this 
conception has retained a leading place, that true 
freedom and hapjiiness are not attainable here, 
under the dominance and constraint of earthly 
passions and privations; only by and throngn 
deliverance from every earthly fetter is salvation 
secure. In the many varieties of religious teaching 
the goal is ever tno same, althongli the mean.H 
prescribed for its attainment vary greatly. By 
the more or less complete suppression of the 
desires and faculties of the body, by mechanical 
devices, ascetic or other, for controlling the hoilily 
passions, partial satisfaction is given to tlio longing 
for emancipation even in the course of this present 
life. The linal goal, however, is unchanged and 
unchangeable, and demands the severance of the 
last earthly tie. This docitrine of salvation by 
release from earthly bonds is one of the most 
enduring of Hindu aognias, because based on the 
deep underlying presuppositions of Indian thought. 

Tb is furtner and almost of necessity allied to 
the equally widely hold doctrine of transmigration. 
Salvation and rest are not attainable, in most 
instances at least, at once and immediately when 
the dissolution of the bodily frame supervenes 
upon death. Throujjh a series of * recurrent 
deaths’ and rebirths into a new existence upon 
earth, when the varied fruits of merit and de- 
merit have been fully and iinally gathered, and 
action with its resultant eHecsts is nullilied, when 
karma ceases, only then may the goal be reached. 
The vista of these renewed lives, with their dreary 
and indefinite 8amoncs.s of misery, has driven many 
a man to despair. To hasten their progress is all 
that in most instances he can hope to do ; and the 
end, whether near or far, often appears so uncertain 
as to be hardly worth the struggle and endurance 
necessary for its attainment. 

2. History and development of the doctrine.— 
The most definite statements with regard to the 
nature and character of mukti are to he found in 
the Upanisad literature, and in the commentaries 
of Sankara and Ramanuja (yy.v.) on the Veddnta 
Sutras* These thinkers expound, with an insight 
and conviction that have rarely, if ever, been 
excelled, its philosophical content and import. 
The religious aspect of mukti and its value for the 
individual soul are set forth in works of a more 
definitely religious character and aim, eispecially 
in the Bhagavad-GUd [q.v.)t and in the popular 
religious literature of the sects. It is the teaching 

1 KatA(U. xxviii. 171. Jb. xxxiv. : » ift. v. 63. 

* See also artt. Upami^adb and Mok^a. 


of the last, rehearsed in the ears of the people 
and enforced in the schools, that has made the 
moaning and worth of mukti a possession of all the 
Indian peoples, or at least of that overwhelming 
proportion of them which has come within the 
range and inlliienceof Hindu thought. The diller- 
enco between the two — the philosophical and the 
religious and popular — may be broadly staled as 
the difl’erenco between salvation by knowledge 
and salvation by faith. Moreover, in India philo- 
sophical theory is in practice always modiliod and 
coloured by religious emotion and need ; and the 
creeds and conclusions of religion are rarely, if 
ever, separated from the principles and doctrines 
of a generally accepted metaphysic. 

In the early literature of the Vedio hymns 
deliverance is by favour of the gods. The prayers 
and aspirations of the worshippers are for the 
most part concerned with the obtaining of earthly 
good, and their aim and outlook are limited to the 
pre.sent life. The benefits sought are those con- 
ducive to temporal well-being and enjoyment, nor 
is there any apparent consciousness of a need for 
deliverance, except in so far as it is deliverance 
from the adverse conditions of the present earthly 
existence. By the f^is and poets, therefore, of 
this early ago * salvation,’ so far as it was a 
subject of thought at all, was conceived in material, 
not spiritual, terms, and meant rescue from the 
pains and penalties of a troubled life to a state of 
existence more abundantly endowed with earthly 
goods. The future beyond the grave was not 
illuminated by a hope which made the present 
life seem valueless in comparison, nor, on the other 
hand, did it bear any sure deterrent prospect for 
the evil-doer. The desire and expectation of good 
for the most part found their satisfatd ion in worhlly 
and material a<l vantage. To a future existence 
after death, with its alternative of felicity or 
suffering, conditioned by righleous or unjust deal- 
ing here, little if any thought was given. 

It is in the Upani^ads and tlie phiIosophicM.1 
systems based upon them that the Hindu concep- 
tion of mukti is most fully worked out and ex- 
pounded. Their leading thought was es.sentially 
idealistic, and the only Knowledge worthy of the 
name was in what way and under what comlitiouH 
release [mukti) might l)e gained from the woes of 
an earthly life. This teaching, expounded with 
little order or system in the Vpnni^ad treatises 
themselves, was later systematized in, the Vedanta 
under the influence and guidance of Sankara, and 
became the dominant conception of Hindu religious 
thought. Its only serious rival on the philosophical 
side, as an orderc<l theory of Imnian life and 
destiny, was found in the Sahkliya [q.v.) \ and 
here the difference lay rather in the means by 
which salvation was to be sought and attained 
than in the nature of the salvation itself. Invari- 
ably the end in view was escape from tlie world. 
A more profound distinction separated the philo- 
sophic doctrine of the Vedanta from the spiritual 
aspirations and faith of the great popular religions. 
In the latter a formal profession of belief and 
acceptance of dogma was (j^uickened by strong 
emotion and a fervent longing for personal and 
individual communion with the deity. TJm ad- 
herent of the bhakti-mnrga (y.v.), ns he puisued 
a different road from that of the pure Veduntist or 
the eonvinced and life-long ascetic, so sought and 
won a goal, the nature of which, although it might 
he and was expressed in similar terms, was inter 
preted in an entirely different spirit. J^'roni the 
plnkwopliical point of view, however, the Vc(lanti(- 
doctrine has remained dominant, and has been 
almost universally accepted in India ; pd has 
thus, apart from external influences, Christian or 
other, determined and coiitrollc<l the form of tlio 
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CHchatological tluiught of ilio great majority of 
lliiwlii8. 

It is not a little remarkable that no direct proof 
of a doctrine so coniprehciiKive, an<l so intimately 
alFectiiig the future state, and destiny of man, 
appears ever to have been attempted, or the want 
of it to have been deplored. It is dogmatically 
asserted, with many repetitions and in slightly 
varying forms ; and the contrary teaching is 
declared untenable, Bometimes with the Bemblance 
of an attempt at logical or scicuitific refutation. 
Full an«i freouent exposition of tlio doctrine is 
also ollered ; but this always assumes a dogmati*; 
form, and no light is thrown upon its historical 
development or upon the steps by which the con- 
clusions formulated have been reached. Nor is 
any direct connexion made with earlier forms of 
belief as suggested or traced in the Vcdic hymns 
and elsewhere. Tho doctrine appears complete, 
thought out in all its relations, and is adopted and 
enforced as the one tenable and snfhcient view of 
the character and <lcstiny of the human aoul. 

3. Methods of attainment of salvation.— Indian 
writers on mok^a almost invariably seek to illumi- 
nate their subject by an illustration or an analogy ; 
and those, far more than a rigid or logical proof, 
make appeal to their readers’ sympathies and 
command their assent. The statements made, 
however, with regard to mukti converge upon 
tho same point of view and express essentially the 
same thouglit. The principal authorities in the 
ancient philoRophi<ral literature besides the Uimtii- 
mds are tho Veddnta iyutras, with tho com- 
mentaries or expositions thereon, and the 
Bfuiffnvad-GUil, together with other chapters or 
treatises of tho sahio tendency contained in the 
Mah/ihhdrata {q.v.). The Bhmjavad’Gitd in par- 
ticular lias for its leading motive the duty or 
propriety of so ordering present conduct as to 
secure future and abiding felicity, redemption 
from tho evils of this worm in submission to the 
will and leading of the supreme Lord. This re- 
demption is set forth negatively and positively. 
A few out of many references that might bo given 
will sufliciently indicate the character of the 
Indian teaching. 

( 1 ) Mukti in negatively release from the restraints of the bodv 
to a condition of bodiless exislenoc', which is thenceforlh 
unchanging and eternal. l Tho mukta, therefore, is not subject 
to rebirth or death.'** 

(2) The passions of desire and self-love, of craving for earthly 
objects, have censed to exorcise him ; he has attained to rost 
of soul, and no longer fears. 

(3) The imikta is no more bound and l»ewildercd by avidyd 
(ignorance), or fret ted by conscioiisru Ns of earthly things.^ 

Mukfa or yyivkti is at tinies dcstTihed inctaplifjrically ns a 
fruit, to be plucked and enjoyed.® Other inetaiihors are 
enmioyed, as that of dreams, ctc.fl 

False views also are combated— that mukti may be 
obtained through glecp.7 It is argued that this would imply a 
return to earthly conditions, hiit mukti is eternal. 

Positively, however, and in its fullest expression, 
mukti is union with tho supreme llrahmaii. This is 
tho highest goal, tho true life, when all tho shadows 
have passed away, a blissful eternal rest untouched 
by sorrow and untroubled by fear. To describe 
this slate figurative expressions are freely em- 
ployed ; it is perfect knowledge, supreme felicity, 
unrestrained treedom. The central thought, how- 
ever, the background and .support of all metaphor, 
is always that of oneness with Brahman. There is 
nothing beyond this to he coveted or experienced. 

He whose mind is rcstratncd attains emancipation in union 
with him; 8 moki^a la oneness with lirahman, and is eternal;* 

1 Of. Ved&nta Sutran, i. i. 4, iv. i. Vu * nhag.-GUA, ii. 3. 

s Anug. xiii. 27 ; Jihag.-ditu, ii. fiO, ill. 17, xvUl. Iff. ; Maitr. 
Br&h. Up. vi. 26. 

4 Veddnta Sfitran, 1 . i. 1, il. 12, u. 1. 16, ili, 19. 

» lb. IV. iv. 1. 8 lb. IV. iv. 13 f. 

7 lb. III. ii. 10, IV. iv. 17. 

8 Itmt. of Vi^pu, -xcvii. 14 ; VeddtUa Sutras, i. i. 4. 

8 Vedanta Sutras, i. i. 18, li. 12. 


release is the intuition of the highest Self consequent on the 
destruction of ignorance ; l the Individual soul is Urahman, or 
has itself in Kmhman.* 


Indian writers further expound and discuss many 
ways by which the one on<f may be reached, some 
negative, enjoining the disuse or destruction of 
modes of action and thought which cloud the 
insight and understanding, and liimler devotion ; 
and some positive, which aim at (juiekening faith 
ami fortifying the motives or qualities that hasten 
its attiiniiient. The goal in prospect, however, is 
always the same ; it is yoga in the widest accepta- 
tion of the term, the severance of all earthly bonds 
in jtorinanent union with the one and only Lord. 
In the philosophical idealism of the Vedanta this 
union is reprcsenteil as in fact already existent ; 
it is not a iiardly-won achievement, a goal to be 
reachcil by endeavour, neither is it in the strict 
sense a union at all. Mukti is the lifting of the 
veil of ignorance, which conceals from tho soul tho 
truth that it is and always has been one with 
Brahman. Where there is only one and not 
another, there can be no union, no coming together 
of two partic.s. In the realization of this identity 
mokxa consists, and the road thereto lies not 
tlirongli something done or accomplished, but 
through knowledge and the removal of the delusive 
cloud of ignorance. 

There are, however, to the Vedilntist himself 
subsidiary and less secure methods by which the 
desired end may be attained, some more reaily 
and eHectual than others, hut all wearisome and 
diliicult to the soul compared with the direct way 
of revelation and knowledge. The more note- 
worthy of these urge tho abandonment of all 
aittion, thereby to break the bonds of kftr/nct 
and secure tho cessation of all attachment or 
desire. Works pcrfi>rmed without desire {trmd, 
‘thirst’) are valueless, and do not forge fresh 
links in the otherwise endless unrolling chain of 
karma.^ 

A second and iiiuch-freqiiontcd path lies through 
renunciation {q.v.), the voluntary setting aside of 
the cares ami itlaims of the Avorld, and adoption 
of a life of entire devotion to spirilnal aims and 
thoughts, eitiier ns a hrahtmudKlrin, or a hermit in 
the recesses of the forest, or in other wuys.^ Such 
ascetic devotion and self-denial arc means of very 
considerahlo etlicacy for the attainment of redemp- 
tion, and are often eoinmended as an honourable 
and sure, if long and exaeting, way to success;® 
perfection is by renunciation.® Not seldom this is 
set forth poleiniciilly ; tho exact performance of 
the Vedic ritual and the study of Vedic books are 
no real means to salvation.'^ It is allowed, how- 
ever, that these, and especially sacrilice to the 
gods, are in a less degree etheient for securing 
deliverance.® 

By concentration of thought also and medita- 
tion* {mmddhi [7.7^]) the soul is hid to Brahman 
and achieves its deliverance from homlago to the 
world a man should practise ineditation until ho 
is free ; samddki is the condition of release from 
worldly fetters. “ 

The perfect way, the path chosen by the wise, 
which supersedes all other ways, is through 
knowledge. 


I VedAnta Sutras, ir. 1. 14. 2 jh. nr. if. 37-40, iv. .62. 

8Cf. Veddnta Sutras, in. i. 9, iv. i. 13, 16, not clinginjj to 
works; Bhag.'Gltd, xvii. 30, witlumt t-xpectatiou of fruil ; 
Sannts. iv. 17. 

4 lthag.‘(iitd, vi. 14, vlll. 11 et al. ; Sanats. iv. 17. 

8 Bhag.-Gm, vi. 13, 42, xvl. 1-7, xvlii. 40. 

^ Amig, iv. Iff.; hint, of passim; Maitr. vl. 20, 

through the serenity of tho thought he kills all actions . . . 
and obtains Imperishable bliss. 

7 K.g., Bhag.-Gitii, 11. 42 ff., iv. 28 ff. ; Anug. xlx. 7 ; Veddnta 
Sutras, I. i. 1. 4. 

8 tihag.-ma, xvii. 30 . 

9 lb. viii. 10 ; Veddnta SiUras, i. i. 1. 

*9 VeddyUa Sutras, 11 . iii. 3H. n lb. iii. 40 ; Mann, iv. 268. 
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I. when that god [Hrahman] is known . . . birth 
and death cease; iff. ii. 15, he who sees the real nature of 
Brahman ... is freed from all fetters ; ib. vi. 12-15, the 
wise who perceive him . . . theirs is eternal happiness . . . 
they pass over death ; Bhag.-GitA, Iv. 18, the man of under- 
standing attains by knowledge to the everlasting glory; 
Veddnta Suiran^ i. i. 8 f., release follows upon the knowledge of 
Brahman ; iv. 22, et(^ ; i. i. 1, the cognition of Brahman is that 
which effects final release. 

Tn the later and more popular rcli^^ious literature 
the exponent of these eonllictinj^ views of 

redemption la Krsna in the Bhagamd-Uita. 
'riiere are put into his mouth strong' and urj^ent 
appeals for devotion, self -consociation to the one 
divine Lord, that in union with him deliverance and 
rest may be found ; and, on the other hand, doctri- 
nal expositions of the Vedantic tlieory of redemp- 
tion tlirough knowledge alone, delivered with 
apparently as urgent and sincere eonvictiim as 
though no other means of salvation existed or were 
conceivable. Both doctrines seem to be reiiognized 
lis orthodox, and equality cM'ective for salvation. 

Historically also it is through the Bhngavad- 
Gltd and the popular poems of the Rdmdunna [q.v.) 
that these thoughts and conceptions of final de- 
liverance have permeated the minds of the Indian 
peoples, and become a constant part of their 
accepted philosophy of life. It is with reason that 
the Bhagavad-Gltd has been termed the New 
Testament of all thoughtful Hindus. Similar 
teaching has everywhere been popularized and 
enforceti in the vernacular songs ano epics, recited 
in the village assemblies, and taught in the village 
schools. Philosophically at least Hindu thouijlit 
is remarkably consentient and harmonious with 
regard to the ultimate destiny of the soul delivered 
from the bondage of evil. 

4. Nature of final mukti.— The protagonists of 
the two j;reab schools of Hindu eschatological 
belief as it concerns the nature and moans of 
ultimate redemption are Sankara, to whom the 
elaboration and completion of idealistic Vedantic 
doctrine are due, and Ramflnuja, the champion of 
an intimate and personal theism. These two influ- 
ential teachers in their commentaries on the 
Vedanta Sutras interpreted the same text in 
entirely different ways ; ^ and the controversy 
between them turned mainly upon the question of 
the character and <jiiality of redemption, and the 
means by which it was to ho attained. The 
philosophical and religious thought of India bias 
been pnictii^ally iletermined upon these lines, upon 
the basis of what may he termed idealistic and 
theistic teaching respectively, by these leaders 
and the disciples wdio followed them. To Saiikara, 
the exjument of the strictest Vedanta, redemp- 
tion, which w’as only loosely and inaccurately 
described as union with Brahman, was not some- 
thing to he achieved or won, a step forward in a 
progressive gain or accretion ; it was not a new fact, 
Huperadded ujion the existing facts of experience 
and life. It was in the fullest sense a revelation, 
an opening of the eyes, an awakened consciousness 
of a real fact whicn had always been there, hut 
veiled from tlio mind by apathy and ignorance. 
Mukti, therefore, was arrived at through know- 
ledge, the sweeping aside of the delusive veil of 
avidya. It was not an actual addition to tho sum 
of human possessions and enjoyments, a new fact 
breaking forth where nothing had been before, 
hut the removal of a harrier and the entering into 
the secure realization of a permanent and inalien- 
able truth. It is not easy to formulate the 
Vedftntic conception of mukti without employing 
categories and terms that inevitably suggest 
personality and its assumed qualities or attributes. 
To the consistent Vedantist ‘personality’ was 
meaningless ; the term had no force, and conveyed 

1 See [1800], xxxviii. [1896], xlviil. [1004], where 

the renpeotive commentariee are traiiHlated atid eluoidated. 


no idea that was capahio of being contained within 
the four corners of liis scheme of [ihilosophy. ‘ I 
am thou,* ‘ thou art that ’ {i.r,. Brahman), tut tvam 
nsi ; Brahman and the individual soul of man 
{dtmnn) were one and the same, and neither was 
an individual at all in any ordinary or intelligible 
sense of tho word. Mok.sa^ or muktiy wfis essen- 
tially tho apprehension of this fact. 

There were thus two chief methods of attaiument 
or lines of approach- the ide<al or metn])hysical, 
by the way of knowledge, and the theistm and 
l»ractical, by tho way of hhuktiy faith and love ; in 
each case the end was tho same, mukti, deliver- 
ance from this evil world, achieved not within it 
by redemption from sin, hut by j)assing beyond it, 
HO as to be no longer within its htmiuls or subject 
to its control. It was in this regard that the so- 
Ctalled popular religions, which were all theistic, 
found themselves in strongest contrast to the 
metaphysics of the Veddnta. For tho most part 
the belief of the pojailar faiths has accepted the 
i/iterpretation of Kamiinuja, and w'hilo honouring 
Sankara has found his doctrine too abstract and 
uninspiring to satisfy the needs of daily life. 
Union with Brahman w'as still tho enn, tho 
terminux ad quern ; hut it was delinod as a goal to 
he reached by endeavour, not a present and per- 
sistent fact to be realized ; and the consummated 
union W’as such as did not imply tho loss of indi- 
vidual self-conscioiisness or life. In neither case, 
therefore, w’as there ‘absorption,’ in any real or 
interprctahlo meaning of the word. That (;ouId 
not he ‘ absorbed ’ which w’as already one wdth the 
divine. And in tho belief of the adherents of 
Kftmaniija, or of any one of the nnuierous suc- 
cessors who accepted his teaching, the soul, when 
it entered into the bliss of union w’ith its Lord, 
was not eflaced or ‘ absorbed ’ in an iinconsidons 
identity, hut maintained its self-knowledge and 
capacity, and enjoyed the fruit of its faith and 
endeavour in unending felicity. With varying 
degrees of apprehension and detail the religions 
thought of the Hindus, apart from the hare and 
unfruitful philosophical theory, holds on to this 
view of future <leliverance, and craves a union 
with the divine, tho essential element of which is 
not the cessation or destruction of consciousness 
and personality, hut their maintenance, purilica- 
tion, and exaltation. 

I’ractically, therefore, by the Hindus as a whole, 
both of the north and of the south, the stress is laid 
upon bhakti, not upon any abstract doctrine of 
tho Vedanta. The latter is accepted for argumen- 
tative or controversial purposes by those — and they 
are numerous in India — who have an interest in 
these things. The real faith as regards the future, 
upon which a man falls hack in circumstan(;es of 
distress or need, is not an intellectual conclusion 
of aWract reasoning, hut an emotional impulse 
and conviction of tho heart. Apart from the influ- 
ence of modern sceptical thonglit, w’hich in India 
has been neither penetrating nor far-reaching, tho 
belief of the great majority of the Hindu pcoj)Ic is 
noitlier atheist nor agnostic, but represents a sure 
and convinced theism. 

The third and admittedly subordinate and 
inferior method was that of w orks [karma-marga, 
karma-kanda). For those who were incapable of 

{ u'occcding by tho way of faith or knowledge tlie 
ess suro way of works was open, and by sacrifice 
and toil, energy and perseverance, they might 
finally attain salvation {viukli). It was consisleiitly 
maintained, however, that this was a secondary, 
tedious, ami not always ctlcctive road to the end in 
view. By some its clhcacy w as allogH her denic'd. 
Others assigned to it a preliminary or in( ro<lnc(ory 
place in tho scheme of redemption, ehiiming that it 
afforded guidarniC at the beginning of Mie journey, 
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but couM not contluct to the j^^onl. For this the 
enli^^lileiiiiiBnt of kiiowlodj^e or faitli was needed. 
The weary traveller and seeker after rest nmet 
add to hi« works a further achievement of thoujjht 
or will, and accordiii^^ to tlie school to whose teach* 
ing he lent his ear must trust or know. Ills future 
then was secure, and mukti already virtually 
won. 

How far these doctrines and theories exer- 
cised a really juacrtical influence upon the lives of 
t he theorists or of those whom they tauglit it is 
not easy to determine. Probably they always 
reinaiiuMl to a considerable extent theorethial, 
accei)ted like the Vedanta teaching as a whole as 
a matter of belief, but modifying little the course 
of daily habit and life. Certainly throughout In- 
<lian history, as far as it is possible to trace the 
hopes and ideas of the great majority of the people, 
it has been iiresent, not future, deliverance that 
has occupied their thoughts. Mukti has been nega- 
tive, from the opi)resflive fear and malign power of 
the demons, not positive, to a future state of feli- 
city ; and immediate deliverance from the grasp of 
the jealous and ever-present evil powers was that 
for w'hich men sacrificed and praycil. Dcinonola- 
try, sorcery, magic, and the countless charms upon 
which the common ncoplo rested their faith must 
at all times as now nave crave«l and domandcil a 
deliverance that should be at once etlective, not 
with promise for the future only, but with per- 
formance in the jiresent. The nature-worship of 
both earlier and more recent times has regard to 
immediate and sensible needs, and pays little heed 
to the possibilities of a remote future. 

In the modern reform niov«ment-H— the Brahma Samilj, Sa- 
dhlirai;ia Bamfij and othum — the eurieeptiun of <ieliveran(*e 

or salvation, as formulated in the Indian olasshrs, has been 
modified by Christian influence. The Xrya Samaj (7.0.), 
indeed, stands ai»ari. It is stroiitfly imitative, but con- 
sciously an<l intentionally anti-Christian, and to an even 

S rcatcr extent unti-foreign. The K<^nerai type of belief and 
octriiie maintained by the earlier reformers, as by those of 
prereding: centuries, was confessedly eclectic. In regard to the 
doctrine of mukti the ancient Indian faith which found expres- 
sion in the fihaflavful’t'Jitd, and the teaching of the NT, more 
especially the words and example of Christ Himself, were com- 
bined in a profession of faith which, except in the denial of the 
divinity of our Ix)rd, was hardly distinguishable from Christian 
formulas. ]’raetii::illv, Ijowevcr, the tondoncy was always, as in 
more recent pericMls in the West, to lay stress on present duty 
and service, on an altruism which accentuated the need of 
immediate physical relief, and to ignore the prospects and 
conditions of the future, at leostso faros they might be supposed 
to serve as incentives to action in the present. In this service 
and in devot ion to the wellbeing of their fellow-men the Arya 
SamfiJ have led the way. Tlieoreticnlly, however, the purpose 
of all was Hie same, viz. to secure for man union with the 
divine. Witli Vodaiitic thought they were at variance, in that 
salvation, whatever its terms, was to them a in.atterof future 
attainment, not of immediate intellei-tiial recognition of an 
existing fact. Thus (amceived and defliiod, mnkti, as a con- 
Hcioiisly di!Hire<l goal, came to bo more remote and shadowy, as 
tlie urgency of present need Increased. The doctrine of the 
abiding felicity of the future In union with God was indeed 
maintaineil as a hope, passionately clung to by the more mysti- 
cal an<l devout souls; but for the most part men sought the 
halisfaetion of their religious (pavings in the discharge of 
present duty os it appeared bo be sot liefore them within the 
circle of their sect or (^aste, or in rarer tatsos as determined by 
the ap]ieal of the suffering or need of their fullow-mun. 

The reformers also accepted and emphasized the ancient 
Hindu belief, prac^tieally universal in spite of philosophir.al 
dogma, in the permanence of the individual life. The doctrine 
of absorjition, regarded as implying future and final uncon- 
sciousness and the (u-ssation of imlividual l>eing, although 
theoretically maintained, has never effectively iiKxiitleil or con- 
trolled Hindu faith, i’artly under the influence of Christiaiiity 
it was now set aside in favour of a redemption which was 
definite, personal, and abiding. Tlie future promised a fclie.ity 
with God, In which the individual according to his merits would 
or might have a conscious and abiding part. 

5. Comparison with other faiths. —The Hindu 
doctrine, m what it teaches, in the facts of experi- 
ence wliich it ignores, and in the difficulties of 
reason and thought over which it lightly passes, 
ehalJengcfl C(Mni)ari8on with the teaching ot other 
faiths, espeoially with Christianity arnl with some 
forms of Buddhism. With both these creeds 


Hinduism in the days of its greatest plasticity and 
receptiveness was in long and intimate contact; 
and it would have been strange if no traces of the 
mutual intercour.se remained. The inference may 
be accepted ; but sufficient evidence is not avail- 
able to indicate with certainty the doctrines or 
elements of belief derived from a foreign source. 
The fundamental thought of hhak/i, with regard to 
which the claim of Christian indebtedness has 
been more often and coiilideiitly made than with 
regard to any other Hindu doctrine or practice, is 
certainly of Indian origin, and served as a religi- 
ous motive in India long before Christianity 
entered the country. In its development and pro- 
gress it may have owed much to Christian teaching 
and example. From tlie first, however, salvation 
through hhftJcii has laid greater stress upon emo- 
tion, upon feeling, and the play of the aifections, 
than (mristianity, at least in its more restrained 
and orthodox forms, has done. The duty or claims 
of faith and works, when recognized at all, have 
been relegated to an altogether subordinate posi- 
tion. 

The relation of the mukti doctrine to Buddhism 
is more uncertain. It is indeed only with the 
Mahayana teaching that comparison is profitable, 
or mutual accommodation of doctrine through 
mutual intercourse may seem to have been possible. 
For in the Hinayilna tnc thought of salvation won 
as the reward of individual insight and achieve- 
nient, tlirough and in the monastic career alone, 
is in every respect by way of contrast to the 
Hindu ; oven if the same end is sought, the method 
and means by which deliverance is to be gained 
are entirely divergent. Of the Maliayrma doc- 
trine it might not unfairly bo said tliat togetlicr 
with the hhakti teatOdng of Hintiuism it is more 
nearly akin to Christian princiiile and thought on 
this subject than any of the other faiths of the 
world. The difteronce is to be found rather in the 
stress laid upon «lif!erent aspects or eloments 
of the doctrine tlian in the general or essential 
character of the re.spc(;tive teaching. IMic Maha- 
yana doctrine emphasizes tlie necessity and omni- 
potence of faith to a degree that is strange to 
Hindu tliought. By mere faith in Amida the 
greatest sinner is delivered from the pt)W(;r and 
penalty of his sins, and secures entrance into the 
Iieavou of eternal bliss. The Indian aflinities 
of this doctrine cannot be questioned. But in 
its evolution as a doctrine of faith and trust 
in a living an<l personal Saviour it lias gone far 
beyond any inffigenous teaching of the land whcnc-o 
it came. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that, where there is so much in common between 
the bhakti-marga and the Christian and Mahayana 
creeds, there have been also mutual intercourse and 
discussion that have led to the adoption of ele- 
ments of belief, perhaps on more sides than one. 

In two respects, however, the contrast between 
the doctrines taught by these three systems is 
sufficiently OTeat, between (.bristianity on the one 
hand, and Hinduism and Mah.ayana Buddhism on 
the other, to be worthy of notice. Christianity 
emphasizes and has always empliasized the neces- 
sity of moral reformation and eflort, if salvation 
is to be attained ; it is by the grace of God, but 
by grace which co-operates with human endeavour. 
The element of strain and search on man’s part is 
not wholly absent from this form of Buddhism or 
from the teaching of Hindu preachers and re- 
formers ; but it has, as it were, never taken etlect. 
The ordinary and orthodox attitude is that of 
»aa.sivity, in which the part played by the man 
lirnself is reduced to tlie vanishing point ; and 
there is nn entire lack of moral urgency or impulse, 
or of any conception of need of moral regenera- 
tion of character. This may well be deemed the 
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most important and far-reaching distinction. 
It is not, however, confined to this one doctrine. 
It underlies all the thought of East and West, and 
of Christianity as estimating and encountering 
rival systems and creeds. The <loctrine of salva- 
tion in Hinduism is essentially colourless as 
regards any ethical requirement or necessity. 

In another respect also neither Hinduism nor 
Buddhism has made any approximation to the 
Christian belief. The Hindu doctrine in particular 
relegates the attainment of salvation to a distant 
and uncertain future. It has not formulated, and 
on its nremisscs it was hardly possible that it should 
formulate, a doctrine of present and immediate 
deliverance from the strain and distress of life, or 
from the thraldom of evil. Only at the close of a 
series of rebirths and travail in this world is de- 
liverance achieved. Then, when the power of 
karma is exhausted, and no more fruit of deeds 
remains to be gathered, the end is reached as it 
were automatically, mukti is the attained and 
inevitable goal. But the way is hard and long, 
and not all have the courage and good fortune to 
ersevere through successive births, and by zeal and 
evotion and goo<l works to hasten the desired end.' 
Salvation is from the ix)wer and grip of karma to 
a union with the divine, when there will be no 
further rebirth to the servitude and misery of a life 
on earth— or, as the Hindu teaching would prefer 
to expres.s it, no more ‘recurrent death* (punar- 
mfityn ) — but in its place a changeless passionless 
immortality {amfitatvam). 

A reminder, however, must be given in conclusion 
that among the millions who call themselves 
Hindus it is hardly possible to assert a definitely 
consistent or unified belief on any theme. Hindu- 
ism is almost the last system in the world to possess 
a clear-cut and stable aoctrine. Modifications due 
to temperament, education, and environment will 
be found on every hand. Essentially the doctrines 
above de.scribcd may bo said to represent the con- 
victions of all thoughtful Hindus, and to form the 
basis of all forinulattMl creed or belief with regard 
to relief from the burden of the present and final 
salvation. Moreover, in their application to the 
hard realities of daily life, and in practical realiza- 
tion of their force and efficacy as a rule or motive 
of conduct, there will be, as might be expected, 
almost infinite variation in individual instances. 
To the majority of the people ultimate mukti is a 
thing too remote to be a controlling factor in their 
thoughts or lives. At the best it is a theoiy to 
which they render a more or loss convinced and 
intellectual assent. 'I’lie prospect and possibilities 
of the immediate future make sufficient demands 
upon their thought and care. To the successive 
030118 of a more distant future and Asar'nsdra which 
holds them in its relentless grasp they pay little 
practical heed. 

Litkiiaturk.— -Reference Is made to the subject of nwktim 
all books on Hindu rellffion or philosophy, but no special 
treatise is available. Cf. P. Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
(Tpanuhnds, tr. A. 8. Gedoii, Edinburgh, 1900 ; R. W. Fraxer, 
hviimi Thought, Past and Prenont, Tx>ndon, 1915 ; A. Barth, 
The Religions of India^, tr. J. Wood, do. 1891 ; N. Macnicol, 
Indian Theism, Oxford, 1915. For the bhakti doctrine see esp. 
art. Biiakti-maroa. A. S. GeDEN. 

SALVATION (Iranian). — The idea of ‘salva- 
tion ’ may be considered in reference cither to the 
individual or to the community, or indeed to the 
whole race. In the former acceptance there is 
nothing in the Avestan system to correspond to 
the Indian concept of liberation from a succession 
of rebirths by final extinction or absorption, as 
not only in Buddhism, but also in other Hindu 
systems. The Mazdean ideal is quite simple and 

^ ^ Cl. Mt 7*^, (rrevii ^ irvAi} xal r«dAiuu^n} ^ 455s if andyovora 
Tvv which some have thought to be an echo of Bud- 
dhist teaching. 


singularly like the Christian— the delivery from 
evil, niornl and physical, in this life and the secur- 
ing of eternal happiness in a conscious individual 
life of bliss after death. Man is helped to the 
attainment of this consummation by the revelation 
of the Good Law of Ahura Mazda and is invited to 
choose between the service of the supreme deity 
and that of his enemy, Angra Mainyii, the spirit 
of evil. Man is endowed with free will and thus 
has the power and responsibility of the choice. 
By good thoughts, good words, and good deeds 
{huniata, hiikhta, hmrshta), a constantly repeated 
formula, he acquires merits during his lifetime 
here and thereby takes his share in the perennial 
warfare between the good and evil spirits. If he 
yields to the seductions of evil and indulges in 
evil thoughts, evil words, and evil deeds {duzhmata, 
duzhukhta, duzhvar.^hta), he becomes an enemy of 
Ahura Mazda and a follower of tlie druj, acquiring 
demerits for the future. After death there occurs 
what has been termed a ‘ spiritual l)Ook-keeping * — 
the soul of the deceased has to face a iudgment 
liefore the three spirits, Mithra, Raslinu, and 
Sraosha (personifications of truth, justice, and 
obedience), and this takes the form of a ‘ weighing * 
of merits and demerits,* The preponderance of 
good or evil merits determines the safe passage of 
the ‘ Chin vat Bridge ’ (‘ the Bridge of Separation 'h 
and the entrance of the soul into Ahura Mazda^s 
heaven, Garo-nmana — in other words, its eternal 
salvation. It would appear that we have here 
a somewhat awkward syncretism of two concepts 
— that of a regular trial by weighing (as in Egypt) 
and that of a mytliological bridge-te.st, afterwards 
borrowed in the Muhammadan Al-Sirat. In any 
case the soul’s salvation and eternal bliss are 
w'orkod out by its conduct here below in obedience 
to the Good Law of Ahura as revealed by his pro- 
phet Zarathushtra. There is, of course, no idea at 
all corresponding to the (’hristiaii idea of atone- 
ment, or the apprehension of the merits of a 
Saviour, as is found even in some forms of Bud- 
dhism. The post-Avestan doctrine is substanti- 
ally the same, but more precise views are set forth 
in the Fahlavi treatises on the subject of merit 
{kerfak), and at least in one treatise there is 
mention of a treasury ignnj) of merits accruing 
from divine worship, which is placed in the hands 
of the yazads, or celestial spirits, who can confer it 
on the souls of the just.'-* Spiegel thinks that this 
concept is of Semitic origin. On the whole, then, 
the Mazdean doctrine is that eac.h man works out 
his own salvation, though under the guidance of 
divine revelation and with the powerful spiritual 
aids of Ahura Mazda and his hierarchy of spirihs, 
and of the teachings and examples of Zarathii.sh- 
tra and his followers. 

When W'O turn to the question of the salvation 
of the world, or of humanity at large, we are met 
with the figure of a future saviour or saviours to 
come at the end of the world. The word ‘ Saosh- 
yant’ (Pahlavi SoshyOs or Soshyans) is tlie future 
participle of the verb su or sav, ‘to benefit,’ ‘do 
good,* ‘ save,’ which is temptingly reminiscent of 
the Greek verb edw, whose future participle (tuxtovt- 
is practically idcntuial in form. Now this word 
can be used both as a common noun and in the 
plural as well as in the singular : thus in the 
OdOuls Zoroaster and his fellow-workers are, de- 
nominated 8aoshya7itd, ‘saviours.’ But, used as a 
proper noun in the Later Avesta and in I’alilavi 
literature, it indicates specifically tlic tlin;e last 
great prophets, who are to bo miraculously ])orn of 
the seed of Zarathushtra,* and who are to reign 

* For a fuller dlsousHion of the whole liccnc see .1. If. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, pp. lrtl-177. 

3 Shffpast Id'Shdyast, vii). 4, In SRR v. [laso], 

8 An Wenious attempt to ‘ratiormlize' the j^rotewMie slory 
of the manner of these miraculous concei»lJont» and births as 
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each at the einl of a iiiillcniiiinn (counting from 
the end of tin; tuillcnniuni of ZaralliiiHhtra him- 
Helf). 'riiey are naincil respectively Ukliahyat-ereta, 
(Palil. U^shodar), Ukljsliyat-iieinah (Pahl. Hdahe- 
darnnlh), and Astviil.-ereta, who is Kar the 

Saonhyant or ‘ Messiali ’ to whom Maz<loan8 »till 
look forward (tlie title Sr»aliyo8 alone has sur- 
vived in I’ahlavi, with no individual name). It 
is this last saviour who is to preside, according 
to the detailed accounts of the Pahlavi BahuKm^ 
Ynnht anil the liiindukUhny^ at the resurrection 
of lh«! dejid and the regeneration of mankind 
{tnnn-i pusni y the Avestan frashn~k&r(’.ti)y followed 
hy the great ilood of molten metal, which is not 
only to destroy but to purify the creation. Tt is 
he, too, who is to prepare, after a great sacrifice of 
the mystic ox, the ambrosia {hvsh) which is to 
rcmler mankind immortal. According to some 
authorities, this dTroifardaraa-if is to extend even to 
hell and the wicked therein : 


* FraiHo to Him, the monuful Lord who niaketh the final 
Uutrilmlion, and who at the end ehall deliver even the wicked 
from HhII and restore the whole creation in purity.' * 

As to the end of the evil spirit, Ahriman (Angra 
Mainyu) himself, the Pahlavi theologians are not 
in agreement. Some seem to have l^lieved in his 
total anniliilation. The Muhammadan treatise 
Ulaindd Islajn^ quotes live different opinions con- 
cerning the final end of evil. 

Litbraturk.— The ordinary translations of the Avesta and 
treatises on Mazdeism by F. Spiegel (EraniMche AUerthmm- 
knntUy 8 vola., Leipzig, 1871-7S, IHe arische Periods, do. 1881V, 
C. de Harlez (Di’S Origi.neR du Zoroastrimui, Paris, 1870) ; 
A. V. Williams Jackson (‘ Dio iranischo Religion, ’ in OJrP U. 
[1004] 61*2 if.); N. Sdderblom (La Vie future d'aprhn le 
MazLWinney tr. J. de Cousaunges, Paris, 1001); J. H. Moulton, 
{The Treaeure the Maffi, London, 1917); M. N. Dhalla 
{/nronetrinn Theologyy New York, 1014). For Pahlavi 
(Sasanian) theology Hi>ecially sec L. C. Casartelli, La Philo- 
myphie religieuee (in MazdAieine sows Uh Saemnidegy Louvain, 
1884, Etjg. tr. The Philosophy of the Mazdayamian Religion 
under the SassanidSy by Firoz Jainaspji Dastur, Bombay, 1^9. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

SALVATION (Jewish).—!. SIGNIFICATION 
OF TUFj term. — Judai.sm has no equivalent for 
‘ salvation ’ used theologically, unless we are to 
.see a very rare example of such usa^e in the 
phrase tcmtCah vii-hazalah in Maimonides’ Ydd.* 
Tlcdcmption from sin here, and deliverance from 
itsctmseuuunccs hereafter, i.snn idea which occupies 
a large place in Jewish tlicohigy ; but there is no 
word that succdnclly and exa<;try expresse.s either 
side of it, certainly no word that oxprc.sse8 it in its 
entirety. The llabbinictal writers know such a 
phrase as nekij/uth mcavony or, more briefly, 
nvlciyuth (‘purification from sin’ or ‘purification^). 
For t he second aspect of the idea there is no word 
or phrase. The sacramentalism attaching to the 
English term is foreign to .Jewish thought. Re- 
deiu[)tion, according to Jftdaisni, is no mysterious 
or supernatural proccs.s. hut essentially simple 
and .straightforward. The divine grace plays a 
certain i)art in it, hut tlic chief part, by common 
consent, is performed hy the infln hirn.self. In the 
tjasc of sin — and all men are sinners in various 
degree— expiation by repentance and siiirering is 
the condition precedent to acceptance hy God ; and, 
if tliat es.sential condition is satisfied, forgiveness 
and reconciliation follow as a matter of course. 
No superhuman ally is maMled by the atoning soul. 
The forces in the sinner’s t>wn breast suffice. If 
they are marshalled in their full strength, they 


allegories of the teaohiiigH of the Ih-ophet concerning humata, 
huknfa, and hvarshta (Hee above) by a Parsi scholar, Aerpat 
Molierjihhal Palanji Madan (Actee du douziHne Congris inter- 
national dee Orientalistee, liomSy lHUOy Florence, 1901, i. 218- 
224), does not seem to have met with any acceptance either 
from his co-roUgionistK or from WcBtern scholars. 

1 Both translated bv E. W. W'cst in SHE v. 

•4 DmkarU od. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874-1017, ii. i^h. 81, 8 6. 

^ Tr. J. A. Vullers, Fragmente iiber die Religwn dee ZoroaHteVy 
Bonn, 1831, p. 67. 

4 liile. Teehuhdk, iii. 4. 


are all-|)owerful ; if they are insufficiently used, or 
not used at all, nothing avails. The divine grace 
is freely given, not to supersede, Imt to aid and 
crown the sinner’s repentance. Salvation, then, is 
a simpler afiair for the Jew than it is for the 
(Christian— si m})ler because less recondite ; hut it 
is less simple, too, in the sense of being less 
automatic. The Jew triLsts to the reformed life a*s 
the one trustworthy means of making his peace 
with God and his conscience. At one of the most 
irnpres.sivo moments in thc^ service on the New 
Year Festival and on the Day of Atonement — the 
most solemn occasions in the .Jewish year — there 
comes the characteristic cry, ‘ Repentance, prayer, 
and righteousness avert the evil decree.’ For the 
Jew contrition, supplication, and, more important 
still, the contrite life suffice for salvation. Thus 
it i.s that the word itself seems somewhat strange 
to the .Jewish mind. The .Tew does not anxiously 
a-sk himself, ‘Ami saved?’, as though the matter 
calksl for profound heart-searchings. They are 
superfluous, seeing that, as the means of salvation 
are obvious and within a man’s own control, 
there can be no doubt about Ids spiritual state 
either one way or the other. Rather he will ask 
himself, ‘Am I w'orthy? Am 1 genuinely peni- 
tent?’ Moreover, salvation, in its c.scliat;ological 
sense of deliverance from [uinishment or assurance 
of eternal life hereafter, means less to the Jew 
than to some others. This is because the hereafter 
generally bulks less in his thoughts. Not, how- 
ever, hectause his belief in futurity is less strong, 
hut because it is less dominant. The next world 
tills a smaller space in his mind because of the 
larger space occnpic<l hy this world. He has his 
work tf) do hero — work at once mundane, and 
heavenly — and this immediate duty keeps him 
from thinking mainly about the hereaftt^r. He 
divides his attention equally between both worlds. 
This life, with all its strenuous, health-giving 
activities, is good — ^ood in itself and also in its 
quality as a preparation for the life to come. ^ It 
is, according to Rabbinic doctrine, man’s one sure 
chance of justifying himself, of redeeming himself, 
in God’s sight. So he must tako this life ami 
make it os good as ho can. If he is to be ‘ saved ’ 
hereafter, lie must save himself hero — save himself 
by living the w^orldly life in w'orthy fashion, hy 
interpreting it in terms of the divine, ami energoti- 
cally giving eflect to the interpretation. Thus it 
is that, while the idea of sal vjition is in the thoughts 
and heart of the .Tew, the wonl is never on his lips. 
He helieve.s in a blissful realm ‘beyond these 
voices,’ hut ho knows that his one hope of entering 
it lies in his holiung to win from those voices 
their underlying music, to found a Kingdom of 
God on earth. This is his immediate Dusiness 
and, therefore, his chief concern and preoccupa- 
tion. 

I. In OT. — The word ‘salvation,’ however, 
occurs frequently in the Engli.‘<h version of the 
OT. The Hebrew terms so translated are yesh/r\ 
yeshunhj and teshu'ah, J^ike the English word, 
these terms have various meanings. They, and 
the verbal forms connected with them, stand for 
‘help,’ for deliverance from distress or peril of 
some kind, particularly from enemies (Ps 18* .34®, 
Is 33*, Jer 14®, 1 S 4*) ; they are also used to 
denote rc-scue from <ieath (Ps 6® 68'®) and from sin 
(Ezk .36^, Ps 6D®). The deliverance is sometimes 
wrought by earthly means (Ps 33^^ ‘An horse is a 
vain thing for safety ’ ; cf. Pr. 2D*), more frequently 
hy Huperliuman agencies. The Hebrew terms 
further sUnd for victory (1 S 14**, 2 S 19* 23‘®, 
2 K 5^; probably the cry rendered ‘Save now’ in 
Ps 118** should be rendered ‘Give victory’; it 
voiced the presentiment of the Maccabman 
) Sec art. Lifx and Dnath (.Jewitih). 
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triumph). They varioiwly connote the victory (a) 
of (ion 61<*‘ ®), (^)oi Israel, his redemption 

from captivity, tlie fultilinent of his mission and 
the conquest of the Gentiles (Is 45'^ 49* 60’*, Ps 14’ 
98*'’’ )» and (v) of God arid Israel together (Is 
In Second Isaiah, indeed, the two are identical. 
The salvation of Israel is always a vindication of 
God, the redemption of the elect people always 
the redemption of the divine promise (cf. 51'‘“’- 
SO”’’*). Nor is the promised salvation limited to 
Israel ; it extends to ‘ the ends of the earth ’ ; hut 
knowledge of the true God, submissiun to Him, a 
confession of His kinmlom and righteousness, are 
the conditions precedent (Is 45^**“** )• Thus the 
Hebrew terms acquire not only a universal istic, 
but also a sjuritual significance. In Is 56 God’s 
‘ salvation ’ is declared to he near, and among its 
manifestations is the union of ‘the strangers’ to 
the Lord. They are to minister unto Him, to love 
His name, and to be His servants; them He will 
bring to His holy mountain and make joyful in 
His house of prayer, which is to be called a house 
of prayer for all peoples. The worship of the true 
God, with the inner regeneration which it betokens, 
is an element of the redemption itself as well as 
its essential i)reliminary. Ami prominent among 
the instruments of that redemption is Israel ; the 
radiance of His own life is to light the path of 
regeneration for others : * 1 will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my .sal- 
vation unto the end of the earth ’ (49®). The Heh- 
rew terms aro also used esehatologically. Is 25”, 
which descrihos God as ‘swallowing up death 
for ever (or in victory),’ is possibly a reference t<i 
the Ilesurrcction (the next chapter plainly alludes 
to it) — certainly a formulation of the doctrine of 
last things. The word used to characterize this 
miraculous event is ‘ salvation ’ : ‘ And it shall Ikj 
said in that day, Lo, this is our God ; we have 
waited for him, and he will save us . . . we will 
he glad and rejoice in his salvation ’ (v.®). But the 
divifling line between the world! v and the spiritual 
salvation is necessarily faint and indefinite. God’s 
.salvation, just because it is Ilis, must, from the 
very facts of the case, touch the spirit, though 
outwardly and directly it affects the temporal life. 
It implies a recognition of God, homage to Him as 
the Redeemer ; it implies a deepened faitli and a 
changed heart. And this higher connotation of 
the term is not restricted to eschatological pass- 
ages ; it is to bo met with in utterances dealing 
with the present >vorld-oriier. Thus one Tsalmist 
(Ps 26®) can pray ; ‘ Lead mo in thy truth, an«l 
teach me : for thou art the God of my salvation ; 
on thee do I wait all the day.’ Another can cry ; 
‘Mine eyes fail for thy salvation, and for thy 
righteous word’ (119’’*). In these passages salva- 
tion almost certainly means the higher deliverance 
which is wrought by the iJluinination of the spirit 
and the invigoration of the will. In otlier words, 
men are helped and saved through the divine 
truth ; they are saved from themselves and for 
God (cf. Ps 27®*-). 

2 . In Apocr^ha and Pseudepigrapha.— In the 

Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical wrif/ings the 
usage correspomls in most of its variations with 
that in the GT (cf. Wis 16’, Jth 9”, 1 Mac 4*“). 
But the eschatological .signitication becomes more 
pronounced. Thus in Enoch tlio repentant sinners 
are saved, delivered from punishnicnt, ‘in tliose 
days,’ f.c. at the I^a-st Judgment (50*; cf. K::r. 
6 “ 7®®* 9’, whore the just are saved ‘cither 

because of their works or their faith ’ ; Ps. Sul. 
18«). 

3. In Talmudic literature.— In the Talinudic 
literature deliverance, or salvation, is one of the 
boons associated with the Messianic order. 'I'lie 
Messiah is specifically styled tro’cf, the ‘ Redeemer’ 


or ‘ Saviour.’ ’ He was to s.ave not only Israel but 
humanity. 

‘The MosKiah,' gays J. Klausner.^ ‘ was to be l>oth kfnj; and 
Raviour. IJe waa not only to overthrow the ciitiuioM of thu 
Jewish |n*o])le, to roNtore the kingiioui, and to rebuild the 
Tcniple, but also to get free all nmukind from idolatry, to pro- 
claim the Klory of tlie one (lod throughout thu world, anil to 
dcMtroy Bin out of the earth.* 

The Talmudic connotations of the term may he 
conveniently gathered from the Prayer Book, in 
which the equivalent w’ord for ‘salvation ’ denotes 
deliverance from earthly ills, but more often is 
used esehatologically. In one paragraph of the 
*Amidhah (the prayer recited ‘standing,’ some- 
times called the ‘ Kiglitcen Blessings ’) the salva- 
tion asked for is health hut in another paragraph 
it expresses the belief in the Resurrection,'* and in 
yet another the Messianic hope.® In at least one 
instance it seems to have a spiritual connotation ; 
on Sabbaths and festivals a jmiyer ® is ollcn'd for 
such higher blessings as sanctification through the 
Commandment {mitzvnh) and the inner purity of 
sincere service, and with these there is associated 
the further boon of joy in the divine ‘ salvation,’ 
to which the context warrants us in attaching a 
spiritual signilicuinco. The hope of salvation in 
tnc Messianic time expresses itself with especial 
force and clearness in certain services of the Syna- 
gogue. One example is the service held on Satur- 
day night at the close of the Sabbath ; it includes 
a string of Prophetic ntterances containing the 
promise of national redemption— c.r/., Is 12’’* : 

* Behold, God is my salvation ; I will trust, and not 
be afraid. . . . Therefore with joy shall yo draw' 
water out of the wells of salvation.’ And the 
climax of the service is reached in the rite of 
habhdMdhi’* yfXm'Xi is a thanksgiving for the ‘separa- 
tion ’ of the Sabbath from the worlcaday week and 
of Israel from the Gentiles. The rite is introduced, 
at private worship, by other Mi'ssianic verses from 
the OT, and also by a piayei for the coming of 
Elijah the precursor (see Mai 4®). The cup of 
wine used in the ceremony is styled ‘ the cup of 
.salvation ’ (see Ps 116’*). At least equally notable 
is the fact that a special day, the .seventh day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, has been set apart by the 
Synagogue in honour, so to speak, of the itlea of 
salvation. On that festival, as the Mishn&h 
records,* a circuit of the altjir in the d’emi)le was 
miule daily to the sound of llie trumpet {sIwphfiT), 
the w'orshippi^rH carrying their palms and repeating 
the cry, ‘Save now, I beseech thee,’ in Ps 118’®. 
The cry in tlie Hel)rew original is Ifoshinh-nd^ 
W'hieh W'as ah])revia1ed into Hvshn'nd (the ‘Hos- 
anna’ of Mt *21®). On the seventh day (here were 
seven cinuiil s, and hciieo the day came to he, known 
as Ifosha'nd ISdfhdhf ‘the Great Hosanna.’ The 
salvation asked for seems to have been, sj)e(;ifically, 
tlie salvation of the soil from drought I he .season 
in which tbo 1’nbornacles falls being that of the 
antiunn rains, of which the willow of the brook 
bournl up with the ])alm (cf. Lv 23“'), and on this 
<K'casion decking the altar, was regarded as the 
.symbol. In emirse of time an <!x(.ended signi- 
iicance was given to the Great Hosanna Day. The 
circuits were taken over by the Synagogue from 
the Temple, and in the accompanying prayers 
(called hoshnhudh from hosnnnn, their refrain) 
other hoon.s l)e‘-<ideH rain, the geneial fertility of 
the earth, and (he jihysical well-being of man end 
beast, W'ere asked for Israel’s (inal ingathering, 
e.7., the advent of (he Messiah, and the ie.storation 
of Je rusalem ; and they were asked for nil (lie 

1 Miilr. llahbuh to Ilu ; cf. The A ift./mrisfd Dnihj Vraver 
iiook^*, Luiidon, Ittl t, p. 14 ; the usoj^i* is ImHfd oil Is r.n-". 

Die viesHianuchen VorstrKun'ii'n des judiar/n n I'nlhn 
Zeitalter der Tannaitfn^ Berlin, l'.K)4. 

3 Authorined Daily Prayer Book^y p. 17 * li>. p. I*'- 

B B. 4» ; cf. p. 282. 

1 See flf^rdkMthy ” .Sukknh o . 
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more paasionatcly because the land was lost and 
the people scattered. The (Ireat Hosanna lorigin- 
allv only the ‘ Seventh Day of the Willow, as the 
Talmud styles it) had meanwhile, probably because 
Tabernacles was regarded as a Day of Judgment 
for the Fruits, ‘ bewnne a day of penitence, a faint 
reminiscence and revival of the recent Day of 
Atonement, and a supplementary and final effort 
after reconciliation with God. The additional 
boon of the divine forgiveness and salvation was 
accordingly added to tne blessings invoked, and 
the folhiwing prayer, with others of a like tenor, 
was included in tlie service ; ‘ O God, like sheep 
we all have gone astray. From out Thy book wipe 
not our name away, save 1 O Save ! ’ ■ The peni- 
tential character of the day (especially emphasized 
in the Spanish liturgy) is recognizanle in all the 
orthodox Prayer Books. At the final point of the 
service the palm is laid aside, but the willow is 
retained, the worshipper beating off its leaves to 
the cry, ‘A voice bringeth good tidings’ (cf. 1862’), 
and then follows a prayer for the Messianic redemp- 
tion, and for the spiritual * waters that satisfy the 
thirsty soul ’ (cf. Ps 107®). 

Thus salvation, attaining its highest and most 
personal significance, becomes a synonym for 
redemption from sin and its consequences. As 
was to be expected, the term is useil largely in 
this sense in tne liturgy for the Hay of Atonement, 
the day of the divine salvation.® There the cry is 
for spiritual redemption, for escape from theeil'ects 
and the very bondage of sin, for the creation of 
the now and the higher man : * We have done 
wickedly, therefore we are not saved ; but do Thou 
put it into our hearts to forsake the way of wicked- 
ness, and hasten our salvation.’^ The utterance 
is typical. The worshipper’s renunciation of the 
way of wickedness, his restoration to the divine 
fellowship, constitute his salvation, and the divine 
help is to hasten it. 

II. A TTAIJ^MENT OF Understand- 

ing 'salvation’ to mean moral and spiritual re- 
demption here or hereafter, let us now consider 
how, and by whom, it may be attained according 
to Jewish teaching. 

I. OT teaching* — In the OT and the Apo- 
crypha the chief, practically the sole, way to divine 
acceptance lies through obedience and, m the cose 
of sin, through repentance : * What doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and 
to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul ’ ; and, further, ♦ The Lord shall 
scatter you among the nations . , . and there ye 
shall serve gods, the work of men’s hands . . . But 
if from thence thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt find him, if thou seek him with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul ’ (Dt 10** 4®’*’*), These 
typical utterances might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Here and there we come u{)on pregnant sentences 
briefly summarizing the essentials of the accept- 
able life. There is, f.^., Ps 16, with its list of pre- 
requisites for him who would abide in God’s taber- 
nacle, dwell in His holy hill. The catalogue is 
almost exclusively ethical ; it includes such virtues 
as truthfulness and sincerity, the avoidance of 
detraction and usury, and of wrongdoing generally 
to one’s neighbour. Micah (6*) has a yet shorter 
formula ; ' What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ These utterances are 
sublime because of their very simplicity. Beside 
them the tangled schemes of salvation propounded 

1 Cf. MiaAndh R. Uaskdndh, i. 2. 

9 SaTTviee of tha Synagogw^ iv., Tabamadea, ed. Davii and 
Adler, London, 1008, p. 178. 

8 Of. Midr. TehiUim to Ps 27*. 

* Strvioa aftha Synagogue^ H., Aioniemmt Bwt London, 1004, 
p. 40. 


by later theologians seem forced and artificial, 
l^qually simple are the proscriptions for achieving 
redemption from sin. Nothing is finer, or more 
characteristic of the Prophetic teaching on this 
point, than the exhortation of Hosea (14*'*): 'O 
Israel, return unto the Lord thy God ; for thou 
hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take with you 
words, and return unto the Lord : say unto him, 
Take away ail iniquity, and accept that which is 
good (in us) ’ ; upon which follows (y.**-) the saving 
promise : ‘ I will heal their backsliding, I will love 
them freely. ... I will be as the dew unto Israel.’ 
But the repentance must be whole-hearted, not 
merely lip service or outward show. God refuses 
to hear the man whose hands are stained with 
blood, and the sinner must rend his heart and not 
his garments if he is really to turn unto God (Is 
1*», J1 2*®). 

2. Apocrypha.— The OT is echoed by the Apo- 
crypha. Tlie one way of salvation is service, 
oliedience to the Commandment or the Law (God 
‘ hath mercy on them that accept the Law, and 
that diligently seek after his statutes’ [Sir 18*^ 
according to Kautzsch’s reading ; cf. 36*® Eng. IIV 
and 4 Ezr. 7’*'* fi®*"*]). llepentance, too, must be 
real, finding its expression in amendment : ‘ Keturn 
unto tlie Lord, and forsake the sin’ (Sir 17*®). 
Sometimes faith is postulated as the avenue to 
acceptance (cf. 4 Ezr. 9’), but exceptionally ; the 
chief stress is laid upon works. In an utterance 
reproduced by the Talmud* Ben Sira says (34“**) ; 
'lie that washeth himself after touching a dead 
body, and toucheth it again, what profit hath he 
in his washing? Even so a man fasting for his 
sins, and going again, and doing the same ; who 
will listen to lus prayer ? * In like manner, accord- 
ing to Wis 1* 6*°', the divine criterion of human 
merit is ' righteousness,’ i.e. morality touched by 
relimon, which, in the case of the Jew, becomes 
obedience to the law or the ‘discipline.’ They 
that * take their fill of lawlessness arc consumed ’ ; 
they are * amazed at the marvel of God’s salvation ’ 
wrought for the righteous, who ' live for ever and 
receive the diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand ’ 
(6** *"•). A nd righteousness is to know God and te 
love men (12*® 16®). But even for the sinner there is 
acceptance if he repents, and God so accepts him 
because He loves all His creatures and cannot hate 
any of them : ‘ Thou sparest all things, because 
they are thine ... for thine incorruptible spirit 
is in all things’ (11*® 12* ; cf. Ps 119®®). The thought 
that man is God’s handiwork, akin to Him, more- 
over, through the soul, moves the divine heart 
to compassion and forgiveness (cf. Is 64®**). The 
Psalms of Solomon f though a product of a different 
school of religious thought, contain similar doctrine : 
'Faithful is the Lord to them that love him in 
truth, to them that walk in the righteousness of 
his commandments, in the law which he com- 
manded us that we might live * ; and the singer 

f iraises God for having accepted his repentance, lor 
laving saved him and not appointed him for de- 
struction with sinners (14*** 16®). In 4 Ezra God 
declares that * few shall be saved ’ ; but Ezra in- 
vokes the divine rectitude and goodness as a plea 
for mercy towards 'them that nave no store of 
good works’ (8**®*®®). Thus the Commandment, 
or the Law, takes high rank in the Apocrypha 
among the essentials of the acceptable life. It is 
the Law that nerves the Maccabees for their 
desperate and glorious conflict with the Greeks 
(1 Mac 2*^ etc.). 

3 * Talmud and Midrash.— (a) The Laui.—The 
Law enjoys no less estimation in the Talmud 
and the Midrashim. The Tdrdh is the one ‘ way 
of life ’ here and hereafter,® the con’ective to the 

1 Ta'dntth, 16a. 

3 Shab. 80a, Midr. Rdmh to Lv 233® ; Philo {do VUa MosU^ 
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evil impulse, the nnticlote to sin, the source and 
the {guarantee of all moral and spiritual good.^ In 
a striking passage the Rabbis, commenting on the 
words (Jer 16’^), 'They have forsaken me and have 
not kejit my law,* picture God as saying, * Would 
that tliey had forsaken Me, but kept My Law!’ 
But how is it possible to keep the Law while for- 
saking God? The answer is that, if thev had 
occupTetl themselves with the Law, it would have 
led them back to God.* The study of the Tdrah 
is a saving influence — the idea tills a large place in 
the Rabbinic doctrine. The Mishnkli* gives a 
(catalogue of good actions of which the usufruct is 
secured in this world, but which are stored up by 
way of capital, or substance, for enjoyment in the 
world to come — s.p., filial reverence, visiting the 
sick, dowering the bride, and peacemaking— and 
it ends by adding that * the study of the Law is 
equal to them all.* What does the phrase mean? 
Does it moan study only? Was the man of evil 
life who pondered the Tdrah (i.e. the whole boily 
of religious lore) day and night automatically 
guaranteed salvation according to the Rabbinic 
teaching ? The entire Talm ud and its allied litera- 
ture refute the notion. Again and again with 
‘ Tdrah ’ the phrase ‘ good deeds * is joined, to show 
that religious study and meilitation are not enough, 
that the guarantee of salvation, though it may be 
obtained through them, is something higher, some- 
thing essentially independent of them, and is to 
be looked for in the obedient and devout life. The 
final aim of knowledge (i.e. of the Law), say the 
Rabbis, is repentance and good deeds, and God is 
described os saying, * Keep my Tdrah in thy heart, 
but let the fear oi me also be before thine eyes ; 
guard thy life from all sin, and purify thyself from 
all iniquity. Then I will be witli thee.*^ And, 
still more plainly and trenchantly, the Rabbis say ; 
‘ Ho that studios TdrAh without practising it— 
better for him if he hod never been liorn.' ® Weber ® 
cites some of these passages, but implies, in spite 
of them, that the Rabbinical conception of salva- 
tion is essentially mechanical. The Psalmists, he 
remembers, also have high praise for the Law (cf. 
esp. pH 119), but on their lips the Law means some- 
thing more than the written word, something wider 
and higher. For the Rabbis, on the contrary, the 
Tdrah is Law pure and simple, and as such they 
extol it. The distinction is false, as will have 
been seen. Sometimes, it is true, the TdrdA, or 
even the study of the Tdrdh^ stands alone in 
Talmud and Midrash as the summuvi bonum, as 
containing all the promise and potency of salvation. 
But that the thought underlying such utterances 
is larger than the litoral meaning is proved by the 
quotations just given, and by the spirit or the 
Talmudic doctrine generally. And this repeated 
insistence upon the importance of the Law becomes 
intelligible when it is rememliered that, for the 
Rabbis, the Tdrdhy used in the wider sense aljove 
indicated, containe<l all the knowledge and the 
inspiration needed by the Jew for attaining to the 
good life. Through study of the Word, and of 
the teachingR which provide its explanation and 
complement, that saving knowledge and inspiration 
could most certainly be acquired ; but they were 
useless unless they were translated into action. 
The very phrase ‘ to study the Law ’ was often 
used in a larger Rcnse, and included obedience to 
it; and every morning the devout Jew prays for 
help in his endeavour to understand the Tdrah and 
lovingly to fulfil it.’ The ardour of the Jewish 

ed. Mangfey, ii. 7) speaks of the * incom]viral)le ' Ijaw, and 
Josephus (e. Apum. if. 22) deems the loss of nil material 
treasures unimportant as lonir as the * eternal Law ' remains. 

I QUl, .soft. a Jer. Hagtgdh, 76c. 

» Peak, i. l. 4 B>‘rdlchdth. 17a. 

® Sifra to Lv 209. 6 j Udische TheologiCf p. 24. 

f Of. Authorised Daily Prayer Doolfi, ji. 30f. ; for the wide 


fathers for the 7'drtlh Ava.s no more mechanical, 
and no less worthy, than is the zeal of the good 
Christian who diligently searches the S(TiptureH 
for the guidance and illumination which are 
eHsential to right living. Unquestionably part of 
the charm of the Tdrah for the Jew was, and is, 
tlie very fact of its being law, though not in the 
mechanical sense imagined by Weber. For the 
Jew the TdrCih is law understood as the supreme 
commandment, and also as discipline. It contains 
definite, concrete rules, wdiich it Ih his greatest 
delight to perform, seeing that they have come 
from God. ' The joy of the Commandment {mitz- 
vah) * is a familiar Kahbinic expression,^ and the 
joy was not only real, but also spiritual, springing 
not from the consciousness of a merely automatic 
obedience, but from the thought of being at one, 
through ol)edience, with the Divine Master. 
Through the joy of the Commandment, the Talmud 
explicitly declares,® the Divine Presence is brought 
down and abides ; and this joy, a mediawal teacher 
adds, is even more pleasing to God than the obedi- 
ence.® ‘To do the will of the Father in heaven* 
is an equally familiar phrase of the Rabbis ; for 
that a man should make himself light as an eagle, 
swift as a hart, strong as a lion.® For obedience 
to the divine commands gives to life all its real 
meaning and savour. The Tdrah, moreover, was 
law in Uie sense of a saving discipline. The Jew 
saw this, and the thought gladdened him. How 
low might ho not have fallen, to what debasing 
Imndage might he not have been reduced, but for 
that corrective and exalting influence I He might 
have been an idolater, a thief, a sensualist— a slave, 
in short, to his worst self. ‘There goes John 
Bunyan but for the grace of God I tlie saying 
has its parallel in the utterance of Rabbi Joseph 
on Pentecost, the Feast of the Law ; ‘ But for this 
day I might have been some low man in the street.*® 
The Tdrah saved him from that degradation. * I 
will walk at liberty,’ says the Psalmist (Ps 119®®), 
‘ for I have sought thy precepts* ; and * He only is 
free who gives himself to the TCmth,' taught the 
Rahhis in their turn.® ‘ They that busy themselves 
with Tdrdh and deeds of love,’ they say elsewhere,’ 
‘are the masters of their lives ; they are free from 
the yoke of sin, from sorrow, from opi)res8ion, from 
death.’ The Tdrah is the guarantee t)f salvation 
both here and hereafter. Greater than sacriiice, 
which procures only earthly life, it secures the 
heavenly life also.® For, when a man pa.s8es hence, 
none of his possessions goes witli him, neithef silver, 
nor gold, nor precious stones, but only Tdrah aiul 
good works ; they alone hearten him and plead for 
hiin.® In this world, too, their power is tremendous. 
‘ He that accepts one single commandment in 
perfect faith deserves that the Holy Spirit should 
rest upon him,*^® and still more definitely Mai- 
inonides declares that to fulfil only one of the 613 
precepts of the Tdrah for the love of God is to be 
wortliy of eternal life.^^ In line, the Tdrah, accord- 
ing to the Rabbinic conception, is at once the base 
and the crown of the good life. Its acquisition is 
the seal of the moral and spiritual perfection which 
has been already attained ny the quest of it. This 
thought is set forth in a striKing passage in which 
various qualifications, covering almost the entire 
domain of human excellence, are enumerated as 

signification of ‘ Tdrilh ’ see Sohechtor, Some A npccts 
liabhiniti Theology, p. 117 ff. 

1 Cf. e.g. Shah. m. 2 /ft. 

9 Bafiya ibn lialwah, in Had Ilagemah, cited by Schechter, 

p. Ifi. 

4 ^bkdth, V. 23. 9 P*HaJ)\m, (Wft. 

9 Boraithd of R. Meir, 2. 7 'Almluh Zoruh, ftft. 

9 Shab. HOa. ** liorail/tti of R. Meir, 9. 

W Mf'bUta to Kx 1 fd. 

u Commentary on Mishn, Makkbth, iil, 16; see ScbechU-r, p. 
165. 

12 Boraithd of R. Meir, 6. 
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essential to thatarquipition — moil oration in worldly 
enjoyment, patieno-c, j^oodness of heart, HubmiBaion 
under tribulation, contentment, humility, love to 
God and man. To jiosscsm TOrdh is to be assured 
of salvation because it guarantees the possession 
of the hi^h attributcH by wliich salvation is auto- 
matically attained. 

(6) Faith and beluf. -The Law, tlien, means 
practical ;,^oodness, but also faith. Tin* sharp di.s- 
tinotion between faith and works as tlie means of 
salvation is unknown to Judaism, 'rhis is easily 
understood. In a certain sense accej>tance by God 
necjossarily presu])poses belief in Ilim. Tf that 
belief is lacking — it there is no conviction of God’s 
saving power, no desire for it-— then the very idea 
of salvation is excluded. Used in this .sense, faith 
does, and must, enter into the llabbinic scheme. 
‘The just shall live by his faith,’ cries Ifabakkuk 
(‘2“*), and this utterance a Tahnndic sage cites as 
an epitome of the entire religion.' Faith, juore- 
over, is a saving virtue ; it is so line, so courageous, 
when confrontcil with the trials and the tragedy 
of life, as to deserve God’s best blessings. It was 
Abraham’s faith that won for him life in this world 
and in the next.^ In virtue of faith the Israelites 
were redeemed from Kgypt ; ^ they believed in the 
divine promise of redemption, though their misery 
‘shrieked against the creed.’ But, as has been 
.said, the salvation of God is obviously conditioned 
by faith in Him. The ^ood life is the one saving 
force, according to Judaism, and the ^ood life, also 
according to Judaism, is the God- inspired life. 
We reach the same conclusion when we think f»f 
salvation through repentance. By repentance all 
the Jewish teachers mean return to God. Judaism 
knows no other kind ; the word for repentance— 
t^shabdh—iwQfinH ‘ return.’ But to go back to God 
implies the possession of a Go<l to go back to — in 
other words, it presupposeH belief ami faith in 
Him. Works and faith, thou, are inseparably 
bound up tiogether in Judaism as in every other 
religion. Works are tlie substance of the ideal 
life ; faith is its spirit, its driving force. But 
fartiier than this it is unnecessary to go. The 
familiar assertion that, according to Judai.sm, God 
judges men by their lives, which are within their 
own control, arnl not by their cTocd, which is not, 
remains unquestionahly true. Attempts have l>oen 
made in the Jewish domain to embody the 
essentials of belief in a rigid scheme or formula, 
and they have been rashly understood as touch- 
stones of the Jew’s orthodoxy and even of his (it- 
ness for salvation. The Thirteen Articles pro- 
pounded by Maimonides'* are the best * known 
example. But, as all Jewish scdiolars agree, Mai- 
moniaos’ scheme was never formally accepted by 
the Synagogue ; on the contrary, it was liercely 
assailed by many great authorities, some of whom 
propounded alternative schemes of their own — 
Abba Mari (13th cent.), with his throe creeds, 
y.isdai Kreskas (14tli cent.), with fifteen, and 
Joseph Albo (16th cent.), also with three. On the 
other hand, Isaac Abravanel (16th cent.) scouted 
every attempt to frame a dogmatic scheme ; every 
wora of the TOrdh^ he d(»cJared, was a dogma. 
Nor did Maimonides hinrself give out his Thirteen 
Articles in the name of the Synagogue, though it 
has in a measure fathered them by perniitting 
their inclusion in the liturgy in hymnal form.® 
He had no power to claim general authority for 
them. 'J'hcy represent liis personal opinions only, 
and in selecting tlumi he ]>rohably had an eye |.o 
the special religious needs ami the theological con- 
troversies of hi.s day— a remark which applie.s to 

l MnkkMh, Mia. 2 nfi tjHtn t,o Kx 14«‘n. 3 Th, 

4 In his fdniiupntary on Misim. Sanh. ; for the Artiplfs mpp 
the AvJluinsed liaihi I'rnyft’ y. 80 f. 

B(!f. Anthorisril lUnlf/ i'rafjer Honh*, i>. ?f. 


most of the dogmatic schemes j)ut forth by Jewish 
teachers at various periods. But that Maimonides 
thoroughly believed in tlie saving character of his 
creeds and formulated them only after profound 
consideration is clear from his own explicit state- 
men t.s.' 

Of far greater moment is the famous passage in 
tlic Mishiuili ® which runs as follows : 

‘ All fHrael have uoliaru in the future Hfu. But theso have no 
Blmri! in it he who Bii> u tfiul the doxiiiu of the Uesurreotiori of 
the Dead, is not (aut^ht by the T6r&h [or more broa<l]y, accordin(( 
to another reading, ' he who deniea the Rcmirreotion of the 
1>ead 'J, or that the T&rah has not come from God, and the 
“ Epiciirtian.” Uabbi Aqiba Bays, he also that rejuls external 
|i.r.. hrruLicalj hooks, or that uses a Scriptural verse as an 
incantation in order to heal a wound. Abba Saul says, he ateo 
that ])ronounccs the Divine Name (the Tetragromuiaton) as it 
is wniteii.* 

The Mishnah then proceeds to supplement those 
categories by adding the names of certain notori- 
ous transgiessors, among them Jeroboam, Abab, 
King Maiiiisseh, and Balaam. Rabbi J ebudab, how- 
ever, puts in a plea for Manasseh. The importance 
of this passage lies in the fact that it forms part of 
the Mishnah, the recognized code of the Rabbini- 
cal law, and has consequently, in so far as its 
uncontentious dicta are concerned, to be regarded 
as an authoritative utterance of the Synagogue. 
That it has always possessed this character is 
certain, and it has shaped not only the belief of 
ortbo<loxy, but its practice also. A Jew who 
denied, e.g.^ the Scriptural authority of resurrec- 
tion would be deemed unfit, oven tii-day, to hold 
the iiosition either of Rabbi or of religions teacher 
in a rigidly orthodox <!ongregatioii. 'I'lic inclusion 
of this piussage in the Mishnah has stereotyped 
orthodox oj)inion on this particular question beyond 
the possibility of modilication. If it bad escapfsl 
the Mishnrih, and appeared merely as an obiter 
dictum of the Talmud at large, it might conceivably 
have gone more or le.ss unregarded. The question 
arises, however, whether ortliodoxy has not 
invested the passage with a significance wbic.li it 
was never meant to posso.s8. When its various 
authors declared that this or that person, or (sato- 
gory of persons, would have no share in the future 
life, did they mean the phrase to be taken liter- 
ally, as a deliberate expression of their oxunion 
that such person or category would b<? eternally 
lost? Were they not rather speaking loosely an<l 
rhetorically, using the formula, ‘ these have no 
share in the future life,’ not in its exact eschato- 
logical sense, but merely as an arresting way of 
expressing their opinion’ of the heinousness of the 
oltences Bx>ecified? In other words, are we not at 
liberty to see in the formula one of those exagger- 
ated modes of sj)eech purposely impressive, but 
literally inexact, which are so dear to the Oriental 
mind Other Talmudic passages lend support to 
this suggestion. According to Jer. Sank. x. 28a, 
among the ‘ heretical books,’ the readers of which, 
in the opinion of Rabbi Aqiba, will have no share 
in the future life, are the ‘books of Ben Sira.’"* 
Now, Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), far from being a 
heretical book in the opinion of the Talmudic 
doctors generally, is a work which they prize and 
often cite with approval.® How, then, could 
Aqiba have been sjieaking literally when he con- 
signed to perdition a man who read it? Anti<ri- 
pating the view of a later generation of teachers, “ 
fie doubted whether Ecclesiaslicus was a ‘safe’ 

1 Cf. his Introduction to Mishn. Sank, x., end ; see, on the 
whole subject, Hchechter, Studw^s in Judaimm, Ist ser. ch. vi. 

2 Sanh, X. 1. • 

3 Cf. Mk y 2 ». Tills theory is ndvanceil after full consideration of 
the parallel passage in R. Uashatuth, 17rt, with Its circumstan- 
tial description of the future fate of these heretics and sinners. 

•» M. Joel, Bticke in die Relifjionstjewhirhtc, nreslau, 1880, p. 
(WIf., tries to show tliat * Ben Sira ' has been erroneously sultsii- 
liitt d for some other ruiiiie. 

Cf. Rahha llathra, 98b ; Jer. 77e. 

« .See Sank. c. (llHi) h. 
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book, and lie expresHod bin doubts 'witli a oortain 
rhetorical violence. Hut more than tjiis he could 
not possibly have meant. Again, in Ahhuih de, It, 
Nathan^ it is dec^lared that among those who have 
no share in the future life are the judges of a oily. 
The source of this dictum is to ho found in the 
Talmud.*-* Merely because the troubles that have 
befallen Israel are there laid at the door of corrupt 
judges, therefore the judges of a city, without dis- 
tinction of moral character, are excluded, for all 
time, from the world to come. Good and ba<l are 
classed together indiscriminately. Is it possible 
to understand such an utterance literally? Yet 
again they are declared ® to be eternally lost who 
profane holy things or despise the religious feasts, 
and those, again, who put a fellow-man to public 
shame (the last category is omitted from some 
variants), and they are lost ‘even though they 
])OHses8 TdrCth and good deeds.’ These are com- 
l>aratively venial oUences, and yet they are to be 
visited with eternal ])er<lition. Even so conserva- 
tive a writer as Hacher dues not seem to think that 
the last-cited statement should be taken seriously ; 
he regards it as embodying the theme of a sermon 
directed against the sins or heresies of the 
preacher’s time.^ That all such utterances should 
oe marked by some extravagance of expression is 
quite intelligible, and that the Kabbis were ac- 
customed to resort to these rhetorical devices is 
made clear by their language when, instead of 
denying, they affirm a man's chances of future 
life. A certain type of persons or actions is 
declared to merit happiness hereafter for quite 
inadequate reasons. ‘Who,’ z;.//., the Talmud 
asks, ‘ is worthy of the world to come ? ’ And 
some of the various answers are : he that, at 
prayer, joins the 'Amldhah to the benediction for 
Israel’s deliverance ; or he that shows respect to 
the aged ; and he that repeats Ps 141) thrice daily.** 
These exaggerations are the moat familiar things 
in the Talmudic literature. In 4A, it is 

declared that he who transgresses the iniimctions 
of the sages makes himsmf liable to the death 
penalty. But the offence against which those 
words are intended as a warning is the trivial one 
of reading the evening (Dth^) after midnight. 

Yet it is ailmittod that the right time for reading 
it lasts till dawn, and that the sages only desire to 
make the jnoverbial ‘ fence to the law,’ and to 
keep men from transgression. Is it not clear, 
then, that this portentous dictum is merely a con- 
scious exaggeration used for this specific purpose, 
and not a literally intended pronouncement ? It is 
true that this loose and rhetorical use of the 
eschatological phrase, in both its positive and its 
negative forms, seems to have become more fre- 

uent in the later Talmudic period, but the fact 

oes not exclude the possibility of its having been 
in vogue in the earlier times from whicli the 
Mishnali in Sanhedrin is to be dated. In fact 
Elazar of Modin, the author of the saying in 
Ahhtdh above cited, which denies salvation to those 
who despise the festivals, belongs to those tinie.s. 
This passage, like the Mishnah in Sanhedrin, was 
doubtless a polemical utterance aimed at theo- 
logical opponents (mainly the Jewish Christians),® 
such fulminations being the only means of self- 
defence possessed by the Synagogue. But this very 
circumstance supports the hypothesis tliat these 
expressions Avcrc only rhetorical. The invective 
of rival theologians is notoriously inexact and 
wild; and, when the Mishnaic sages consigned 

1 Ed. Schechtor, Vienna, 1887, p. 108. > Shah, 180a. 

» By R. Elasar of Modin in Abh6th, ill. 11. 

■* Die Aaada der Tannaitm'^, RlrMsburg, 100:i, i. 190. 

^ BerdkMth, 46; Dtibha Bathrd, 106; rf. Shah. IlSd, where 
those who keep Uie ordinance of the * Uiree Sabbath inealM' arc 
promised immunity from flelmnna ! 

« See J. (luttmann, in MGWJ xlii. [1898) 2891?. 


their opponents to perdition, they may conseit)U8ly 
have meant to do no more than imply that the 
opinions and the acts wliich they had in mind were 
a source of danger to the religion.* 

As an eschatological statement Mishnflh Sank. 
X. 1 must be detuned ineffective from anotlicr point 
of view also. Tliere was always an obvious antidote 
to its sting. Maimonide.s '* embodies the Mishnaic 
dictum in his code of .Jewish law, as he was bound 
to do ; but ho is careful to add that it applies only 
to offemlers who die impenitent. Let the sinner 
repent, he says, and, thougli his sin bo a denial of 
the tlivino existence itself, he will enjoy everlast- 
ing life, ‘ for nothing (ran stand against repent- 
ance.’* Elsewhere'* he seems to affirm that the 
attainment of moral and s])iritnal perfection auto- 
matically secures eternal bliss for men, the bliss 
being the perfection itself. 'I'lms, according to th4^ 
best Jewish teaching, there is hope for the luo.st 
deep-dyed sinner, even for the worst heretics, ’riie 
phrase indeed is inadequate ; for Judaism lias 
always laid less stress on the revolt of opinion 
than on the revolt of action. There are l.eatrhers, 
like Moses Mendelssohn, who go so far as to deny 
that Judaism has any saving truths whatever. 
Nowhere, said Mendelssohn, does the Bible com- 
mand men to believe ; it commands tliem to know. 
Punishment, in the Biblical age^, began only at the 
{)oint where opinion passed over into overt action ; 
up to that point a man miglit think what he 
pleased without being chargealde witli heresy. 

* 1 recopiize^’ he iiayH, ‘ only those ns eternal tnithn which 
the human mind can ('.or.iprchend and iiuniun ;H>wer8 verify,’ 
and ho odds: ‘Thu divine rclijfion lirandishes no ttvenKilig 
sword ; its power is the dlvinu inifjrht of truth.' 

It follows that, according to Jewish doctrine, 
duly considered and properly understood, there is 
salvation for all. The general declaiation of the 
Mishnah above quoted, ‘All Lsracl liave a share in 
the future life,’ might well stand without the suh- 
seouont Qualifications.® But, as wo shall see, for 
‘ all Israel ’ there might have been substituted ‘ all 
men,’ if the real heart of Judaism is to he regarded 
as speaking. 

(c) liepentance. — Wo are thrown back, then, 
upon works as the essential condition of salvation. 
Ii they fail, there is, as already stated, repemt- 
ance, %.e. return to God, and conversion from the 
evil life. Thus repentance, which K. Kohler^ 
calls ‘an exclusively Jewish conception,’ is essen- 
tially good works ; it is a change of temper issu- 
ing in the changed, the reformed, life (cf. Is 55**, 
Jl ‘2*®, and the O'l’ Prophets, passim), I’lie llabbis 
emphasize the idea. In the liturgy for New Year 
and the Day of Atonement, tlio great festivals of 
repentance, it is de<ilarcd that ‘ penit(;nce, prayer 
and righteousness (of which charity is the typical 
example) avert the evil decree.’® With repent- 
ance good deeds are rejieatedly coujiled in the 

1 1. Abrahams in Pharixavnn, n. 148) charactorixois 

these utterances as ' theoreticul mctajibyHicn rat lier than 
practical rellKious teachiii)^.' Cf. ScUcchtur, Studies, ist ser. 
ch. vi. 

a Vdd; IlUe. Teshuhdh, iil. 6flf. 

® lb. iii. 14. According to the Rubhis, God created repeut- 
onco before the worbl, wijicli could not otherwise imvt* 
stood ; cf. Midr. Rabbdh to Gnl^; and, as AbrahaniH (n. 11.^) 
acutely pointJi out, lhoii(;li the c,oiifcHHion of sins on the Itiy of 
Atoneinunt snec-ifleM utleuces theoretically unpardonublo, tlic 
worshipper adds, ‘ For all these forjfivo us, () God of forgivenesH.’ 

* Introd. to Mish. Sanh. x. 

*Of. his JeruMaUtm, Berlin, 1788, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 
1838, and his letters in M. Kayserling, Mo/n’s MnuMsmbn, 
Leipzig, 18(52; for his views at length see Graet/., Dtsch. th-r 
Tj«i])zig, 18(58-78, ii. 86 fl. 

* * Thu angul that keeps Gehenna,’ according to the Aljihuhi^t 
qf R. ilibt6a (Introd.), ‘nas no power over Lmel, for he .'.tudio^ 
and fuifila Ltiu Tdmh, and the love of him is for ever iti God's 
heart.’ 

7 GrundrisH, p. 187. 

^Service of the Synatjogw, iii., Thr Day of Atunnin-nf, 
fjondoii, Tile original is in the Taohunut to if»i ; cf 

Jer. Taanit/i, iibh ; Sauh. 2 H<;. 
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Rabbinic literature.* *For him,’ declare the 
Habbm, ‘ who naith, “ I will win and repent,” 
repentance availeth not.’*'* Repentance, they also 
say, ‘ makes a man a now creature ’ ; ^ if it fails to 
do this, it is nothiii;^. But, M'hcn it does achieve 
this, it is all-powerful ; it lifts the sinner to the 
very throne of God.^ The sinner is to repent 
every day ; a man’s garments should be always 
white.® But, since man is forgetful of his highest 
interests, there are special days, the * Ten Days of 
Uei>entance,’ ear-marked for this duty and particu- 
larly favouralde for its fulfilment. On those days 
the Divine Presence dwells among Israel.® Begin- 
ning with the New Year Festival, the Biblical * Day 
of Blowing the Trumpets’ (Lv 23®’“^* )i they reacli 
their close and climax on the Fast of Atonement, 
the moat solemn celebration of the Jewish year 
(the observance of the ‘Day of Blowing the 
Trumpets’ as the New Year festival is post- 
Kxilic, a(!Cording to Friedmann;’ but the dis- 
tinctive rite of the feast, and its proximity to the 
Day of Atonement, must have invested it with 
some of its ])resent solemn and penitential char- 
acter at an early date ; to-day the Prayer Book for 
the festival shares many of the special features of 
the liturgy for the Day of Atonement). The tra- 
ditional solemnity of the Day of Atonement, which 
extends back to Biblical times (Lv 16**’-), its his- 
toric associations, ^ the mortification of body and 
spirit, and the withdrawal from the world, Mdiich 
form part of its observance, make it a peculiarly 
apnropriate opportunity for repentance. It is also 
a uay for the exercise of God’s special grace in 
response to the strenuous effort after reconcilia- 
tion put forth by a united Israel. It is the day of 
moral and spiritual salvation par excellence. But 
the sinner must aid its gracious work by his con- 
trition. Three books, say the Rabbis, are opened 
on New Year’s Day— one for the righteous, who 
are written down for life straightway, another for 
the wicked, who arc irrevocably condemned to die, 
a third for the ‘ intermediates,’ whose fate, held in 
abeyance until the Day of Atonement, is deter- 
mined by the quality of their repentance.® Accord- 
ing to another view, repentance atones for small 
sins ; but for the expiation of more serious offences 
the Day of Atonement is also needed.® But there 
are limits oven to the Day’s great power. With- 
out rcpentiince it is ineffective, and, if the wor- 
shipper trusts to it alone to bring him absolution 
automatically, the Day avails him nothing.*® 
Moreover, before the sinner can make his peace 
with Heaven, he must make it with his brother.** 
Apart from these admirable reservations, the 
austerities of the Day have an inherent value as 
an aid to rcitonciliation. Fasting takes the place 
of the ancient sin-oti’ering, and the ‘ alHiction of the 
soul ’ is an acceptable offering in God’s eyes ; He 
will regard the fat and blood lost by the fasting 
worshipper as tliough it were laid upon the altar.*^ 

{d) Asceticism and tribulation.— ^\ixi\\GXy there 
are certain aids to salvation which, joined to 
amendment, may increase its effectiveness. 
Among these are the ascetic life, tribulation, and 
‘ the merit of the fathers.’ The first is held in 
especial favour by the mystical school. Thus 
Babya ibn Pakudah (lltli cent.) writes that ho 

I Of. «.a. AhhCth, iv. 17 : ‘Better an hour of repentance and 
fifooil deeds in this world than all the life of the world to come.’ 

a Misbn. Vdmd, viii. 11. 

iPesMd Rabbathiy 100a, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880; 
cf. 2 Co 6*’, 

4 VCrnd, 86a. ® Shab. 163a, in ailiisioii to Ec 08 . 

« P^Sl^d R. 1666. 7 JQH i. ( 1889] 67. 

8 JR. Uashilnnh, 166 ; later teaching extended the time of 
grace to the Great Hosanuft. 

» Mishn. Ydmdy viii. 9. 

To*. Ydmd, iv. 10; Mishn. Y6md, viii. 9. o Jb, 

18 Midr. TthilUm to Ps 'i6» ; RfrakhCih, 17a. These ideas are 
woven into the liturgy ; of. Service of the Synagogue, iii., The 
Day ^ Atmemeni, p* 


who prefers death in God’s service to life in revolt 
from Him, poverty to riches for His sake, sickness 
to health, suffering to well-being, and who submits 
himself joyfully to the divine decrees, is fitted to 
receive the beatitude which God, in His love and 
grace, liath stored up in the future world.* But 
asceticism as a means of reconciliation with God 
is not the exclusive proscription of any one school. 
Penances for sin are a familiar feature in Jewish 
teaching and practice ; the Rabbinical writings 
contain many references to them and even pre- 
scribe them in detail, their severity being pro- 
portionate to the nature of the offence.® Tribula- 
tion, too, is an aid to exniation, and opens the 
way to lieaven.® To go for long without tribulation 
is to arouse dotibts as to one’s certainty of eternal 
life, to justify a man’s fear that he is getting his 
reward here instead of hereafter.® ‘If,’ say the 
Rabbis, ‘thou desirest life, hope for affliction.’® 
But, if tribulation atones, death, the supreme 
visitation, necessarily does so. In this respect it 
is the mightier of the two ; it absolves when 
affliction and repentance together are powerless.® 
Death, say the Rabbis,’ expiates every sin, blas- 
phemy alone excepted — an utterance wnicli, taken 
alone, would stretch the scheme of salvation 
almost to the widest possible limits. 

{e) Imputed merit. — A potent aid to salvation, 
in the case of Israel, is the; merit of the fathers — 
an idea which has played a larger part in the 
literature of the dew than in his life. The excel- 
lences of the three patriarclis (those of the 
matriarchs also, though this idea is far less empha- 
sized), and indeed of all the riglitcous Israelites of 
the past, arc supposed to be thrown into a common 
stocK for the benefit of their people, collectively 
and individually, in every age. The salvation 
which the Jew might possioly not attain in virtue 
of his own life may bo assured to him by the merit 
of the righteous dead. Even as a living vine is sup- 
ported by a lifeless prop, and is thereby kept verdant 
and nourishing, so the living Israel is upheld by the 
virtues of the fathers who sleep in the dust.® ‘ I 
am black, but comely,’ says Israel with Ca 1®— 
‘ black because of my own actions, comely because 
of the acts of the fathers.* ® The germ of the idea 
is Biblical. Moses, interceding for his people, 
apjioals, in arrest of judgment, to the righteous- 
ness of the patriarchs, God’s * servants ’ (Ex 32*® ; 
cf. Lv 26®®), though the chief stress is laid on 
God’s covenant with them rather than on their 
virtues. The Rabbis, however, see in Moses’ 
intercession an appeal to ancestral merit, and 
OT^ound his appeal in the following parable : 

Theru was once a king, with whom his friend deposited a string 
of ten pearls. The friend died, leaving one daughter, whom 
the king then married, giving her as a bridal gift a string of ten 
pearls of his own. In course of time she lost the gift, and the 
king threatened to divorce her. Her nearest friend interceded 
on her behalf. * Why divorce her ? ', he pleaded, ‘ hast thou 
foi^otteu the pearls which her father deposited with thee? 
Take them and make good thy kiss.* And tne king consented. 
So, when Israel sinned in the matter of the Ooldeu Calf, and 
God would have cast them olT, Moses makes intercession for 
them. 'Why,* he asks, ‘w^ouldst thou cast off thy people?* 
* Because,* God answers, 'they have broken my Ten Command- 
ments.’ ‘Remember,’ Moses answers, ‘the ten temptations 
that Father Abraham withstood, and let them atone for Israers 
ten sins,* *0 

This idea of ancestral merit, M. Lazarus rightly 
says,** is specifieally Jewish. The merit of the 
fathers, in Jewish teaching, unlike the Atonement 

1 lioboth Halebahoth, ch. iv., ed. M. E. Stern, Vienna, 1866, 
p. 289 ; cf. Renhith Hokhmdh (16th cent.X ch. vi. end. The 
Introduction to the Roqeah (12th cent.), another work of the 
mvstical school, contains similar doctrine. 

'8 Soe the Hite. TeshubOh appended to the Introduction to 
the Hoqeah. ® Berdkhtth, 6a ; y'bmd, 86a. 

4 Erabin, 166, 17a. ® Midr. TehUlim to Ps 16*'. 

« SifT6 to Nu 163* ; na^gAhy 9a. 7 Si/re, toe. eit. 

8 Mtdr. Rabbdh to Ex 82^. ® Ib. to the verse. 

10 Ib. to Ex 32*3. 

** The Ethiee o/ Judaism, Philadelphia, 1001-02, U. 289. 
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in Christianity, does not depend for its eiiicaey 
upon the self-imiuolation of its possessors. The 
fathers do not deliberately sacrifice themselves for 
the salvation either of posterity or of their own 
generation. They may l>e quite unconscious of 
the expiatory value of their goodness. What is 
supposed to happen is a transfer, under Cod’s 
grace, of that goodness to the credit side of other 
men’s moral account. But, just as probably the 
belief in the Atonement has seldom weakened 
any Christian’s sense of })or8onal responsibility for 
his sins, so the thouj^ht of imputed virtue has 
seldom lessened a Jew\s desire for personal virtue, 
or his effort to attain it. Tlie Kabbis make it 
clear, indeed, that the merit of the fathers is of 
no avail unless part, at least, of the virtues of the 
fathers is transmitted with it, and the Jew is 
expressly warned against saying, ‘ My fatlier was 
righteous ; I shall be saved for his sake ’ ; Abraham 
did not save Tshinael.^ Cod, moreover, as S. Levy 
points out,^ cTcdits the virtues of the fathers to the 
children as a token of His love ; it is an act of 
divine grace which no man can claim as a right, or 
count upon os certain to be exercised. On the 
other hand, the divine grace is operative when 
amtestral merit is not available,* and yet, as we 
have seen, the good life, equally with the divine 
grace, is an essential condition of salvation. It is 
tnie, then, to say that, great as is the place which 
the theory of ancestral merit fills in Jewish 
teaching, its influence upon Jewish conduct has 
been very small. The Jew has prayed fervently 
for the exercise of the divine forgiveness on the 
ground of the virtues of the fathers ; but all the 
time he has felt, and known, that his moral 
salvation M^as, in the last resort, mainly, if not 
exclusively, dependent upon himself.^ 

The ‘ fathers^ whose merit is thus imputed are 
not exclusively those who lived in the remote 
past; thew may have lived and die<l recently. 
The son of a righteous man gets the benefit of his 
father’s rectitucle, which directly transmits to him 
gifts like beauty, wisdom, and longevity, but also 
aids liiiii indirectly by increa.sing his worth in the 
sight of God.® These expiatory oflices of the 
righteous may be exerciseil even during their life- 
time by their prayers and even by their very 
existence. Their merit avails to redeem the 
whole world ; their lives may redeem it, and so 
may their death.® The iiiijiortanco attached to 
this imputed merit is exeinplilied by the choice of 
the story of the sacrificial ‘binding’ of Isaac 
(Gn as tlio lesson read on the New Year 

festival. On that day the prayer is oflered : 

* As Abraham ovfrcjamti his aninpassion in order implicitly to 
do tiiy will, ao may thy compassion overcome thine anjter 
af^aiiist 118.’ 7 

In some Jewish liturgies, indeed, Gn 22 is set 
down for recital every day in the course of the 
morning service. But the Prayer Book is full of 
the general idea. In the ' Amldhnh^ one of the 
oldest and most important constituents of the 
liturgy, God is described as remembering the pious 
de^ds of the patriarchs, and as bringing a redeemer 
to their children’s children and the pa.s.sago is 
typical of many similar utterances. The seven 
circuits of the synagogue, made by the palm- 
bearers on the Great Hosanna (see above), are 
associated with the three patriarclis together with 
Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, and David, whose virtues 
are invoked os a plea for the divine salvation.® 

1 Mldr. to P8 46*. a Original Virtw., p. 23. 

« Mldr. Rahbdh to Lv 81>«. 

* Cf. Scheuhter, Aspects, p. 170. 

® Rduydth, ii. 9 ; Yvbhamdih, 04a. 

8 Sukkdh, 45a ; Mo^d Qatoii, 28a ; Elcazar, the martyr of the 
Moccabffian age, prays when dying that hia soul may he aci'epted 
hi substitution for the souls of his people ; cf. 4 Mao O'*®. 

7 Cf. Authorised Prayer Book^, p. 260. ^ I b. p. 44. 

» Cf. Derekh Kres Xutd, i., where the seven are spccifled as 
VOL. XI.— IO 


The doctrine of imputed virtue has still wider 
implications. The good deeds not only of the 
righteous but also of the average man are placed 
to the credit of the general account. The worhl, 
.say the Bahhis, is made up of righteous men ami 
sinners; it is the divine will that they shall live 
together in a united society so that the righteous 
may absolve the sinners. When this Imjjpens, 
God is truly exalted.^ In like manner Maimonides 
says that it behoves a man to regard himself as 
partly innocent and partly guilty, and with himself 
the world at large. If he does one good deed, he 
inclines himself and the whole world on the side 
of merit, and obtains ‘salvation’ and deliverance 
for himself and for his fellow-imm.''* According to 
a beautiful Talmudic idea, if there are no righteous 
men in a generation, it is save<l by the children in 
the school house.* This vicarious jiower is not, 
and should not he, merely automatic. The Jewish 
moralists exhort their readers to strive after the 
salvation of others, to seek, by jirccept and 
example, ‘to lead the sinner gently heaven wanls.’ ^ 
As to salvation hereafter, that, too, may be aided 
by the action of the living. A godly son, by his 
very gmlliness, may win eternal rest for his parent.® 
Hence the superstitious idea which ascribes the 
same cfl'ect to the recital of tlie Qrtdtflsh^ by 
orphans; for the ferv(;nt ‘Aniens’ of the right- 
eous deliver sinners from Gehenna.^ IntiTcessory 
prayer for the dead is not unknown to the Syna- 
gogue ; but no example of a ‘ fixed ’ prayer of tliis 
kind is to be fouml during the lirst ten centuries 
of the Christian era.® 

(/) Mediation. — Here the question of the 
Jewish attitude to mediation as an aid to redemp- 
tion presents itself. Salvation through a mediator 
is not an idea alien to Judaism. Intereessory 
nrayer is a familiar feature in J(iwi.sh history, 
Biblical and post- Biblical. What is alien to 
Judaism is the idea that salvation is possible 
through a mediator alone, that it may he auto- 
matic, that faith in the mediator may avail 
without repentance or good work.s.® liqually 
foreign to .ludaism is the idea that invocation 
may projierly be made to tlie mi*diator. So to 
invoke him is to associate divine or semi -divine 
beings with God, ami in ell'eet to limit His power, 
seeing that He is supposed to need the intercession 
of others to move His justice or His mercy. It is 
also to limit the sonship of man, to dejirive him of 
his right of going straiglit to tlie Kather with his 
wants and his prayers. It is true that invocations 
of angels have fouml a jilneo here and there in tin? 
Jewish Prayer Book, though not in the statutory 
portions of it, hut their inclusion has been dm? 
chiefly to tlie influence of the mystics, and nque- 
sentative authority has consislcnlly opp()se<l it.“’ 
That salvation is of God alone is, it need hanlly 
bo said, a reiterated Biblical doe.trine (cf. Jlos i;l\ 
Dt 32*'', Is 12'- Jon 2'*, Ps 3* etc.). Hence 
the idea of the merit of tin* fathers, as a nn*ans of 
salvation for their dcHceinhiritH, has not goin? 
unchallenged in tfudaisin. Even some of the 

thoBO who made a ‘covenant’ with God. In aoniu 
Joseph is substituted for Phinehas. 

1 Mldr. Babbah t o Lv 23^». 

a Uilc. Teshiibdh, iii. 4. 

’^Bhab. 33b. Merit, indeed, may ho fully retrn-ael.ivo ; the 
livinff may he saved by those yet to he l>orn. Thun Noali is 
to have owed his dcliverancij from tin* Flood to tin* ^roodin ss 
of his descendants ; cf. Midr. llabbah to (in (jw. 

* Introduction to the limjeoh. 

^ Sank. 104a; 2'. de b. EUyahii, ii. 12, end; Ahralinm liar 
Uiyah {c. 1100), however, strenuously rejeeta the idea ; see his 
Svpher llegyon Ha-hej)hi‘nh^ ]A‘i[)ziK, H^OO, p. 32rt. 

« Authorised Prayer Jinakfi*, p. 77. 

7 Yulgut Shiuumi t o Is 20^. 

8 Cf. Bcheeliter, Ahijects, p. lOS. 

8 On the difference between Judaiani and t^iri'-tiftnity thus 
siigt^estcd sec V. Delitzsch’s remark (pioti-d in a footnote in ./V/i 
xvi. (1904J 212. 

10 Cf., e.g., Maimonides’ Commentary on ,SW/i/i. \. 1, 
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Talmudic llalibiH coiitcBtcd it.' According to one 
opinion, (ioil’s grace was extended to the Inraolitea 
as a reward for their refusing to rely upon ances- 
tral merit when ple#idi/ig for pardon.^ there were 
iCahhis also who held that the merit of the fathers, 
operative once, was etlicacious no longer, ana 
the^ busied themselves about the precise date on 
which it lost its saving force.® JBut all teachers 
alike maintain that the one external saving power 
is the divine grace. In the "Amldhah the Jew 
pleads not only the inerits of the fathers, but also 
(lod’s ‘ Name/ i.c. Ilia reputation, His bond with 
himself, as a ground for salvation.* On the other 
hand, the theory of imnutod virtue has, for its 
necessary (jorrelative, the idea of imputed sin. 
The iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the 
cliildren, especially if the children perjietiiate that 
iniquity.® But, as a rule, the transmission of the 
responsibility for ancestral transgression is limited 
to the sin of Adam, whi<*h hrouglit ileath into the 
world and increased liability to suilering. The 
]>oison with w'bich the serpent infected Eve was 
transmitled to her descendants ; hut the T6rCih Is 
its anthlote.® Moreover, the transgression of the 
individual, like his good deeds, may affect the 
moral and, with it, the material w’ell-heing of his 
generation.’ But let Israel be united, let them 
love one another, and their salvation is assured.® 

(j7) C/mcc. —Crowning all the means of salvation, 
ana completing their eflectiveuess, is the divine 
mercy, which compensates for human deficiencies 
and supplements human merits. ‘ Not beitause of 
our righteous acts,’ so the Jew orays daily, ‘do 
we lay our supiilications before Time, but because 
of Tliino abumiant mercies. What are we? What 
is our jiiety ? What our righteousness ? ’ " In like 
niaiiTier, ‘ Me who w'ould purify himself,’ say the 
Kahhis, ‘is helped.’'® ‘If,’ they also say, ‘men 
have no merits (i.e. no 8ufli<!ient merits), God gives 
them His grace; can there be greater goodness 
than this?’" Tlie idea inspires the extemporary 
pniyers publicly otlerod by various sages on days 
of fasting and humiliation. Thus one cries, ‘O 
King ami Father, have mercy upon us for Thine 
own sake ’ ; and another prays, ‘ If we are bare of 
good w'orks, deal charitably with us for the sake 
of the sanctiticatioii of Thy name.’ And the very 
words of these jiraycrs, as well as their snirit, have 
been incorporated into the liturgy. Tliis divine 
grace or mercy consists in the acceptance of re- 
pentance as the sinner’s expiation.'* In a striking 
passage the Habbis speak of repontaiiee as ‘a 
orihe,’ which (i(»d accepts for the salvation of the 
sinner. But He docs so only in this life ; at the 
judgment hereafter Ho will he swayed by stern 
justice only.'® 

HI. Salvation HKREAFTKR.—HXm^ the com- 
plex (puistioii arises : What does salvation hereafter 
mean acconiing to Judaism? AVliat is the future 
rewanl of the just? As to the Bible, little can be 
saitl on the subject with certainty. The belief in 
Shcol, the region of the shades or ghosts, prevailed 
at an early jieriod (cf. (in 37®®), but Sheol sconis to 
have been a colourless, almost a negative, existence, 
W’hicli w'as regarded with dread. The Psalmists 
pray to be delivered from it, and apparently to be 
delivered from it, not for extinction, but for a 

1 Cf. .SV/nl to Ut 2 Shah. H9h. 

8 lb, ftfia ; ,Ier. Sank. 27d ; Midr. Rabbdh to Lv 39<* — all cited 
by fScheoliUM', Anpecta, p. 177. 

4 Cf. A iithon'sed Frat/f'r Hook^, p. 44 ; and S. Baer, in his 
Sedrr 'A/xM/at Visraet, Itiidelhcim, 1808, on the pa8Ha;(e. 

i* Sank. 27h. 

0 MIdr. Rabbah to Ko 7i»; 'Ahhdddh ZarCth, 22b. 

V Old. AOb ; Tanhnwd to in 

s jb. ; Midr. Rabbah to On 111 ; 7\ d<' b. Eliyaha, xxviH. 

n Authonped Prayer Ronk^, p. 7. 

10 Ybrnit, 2Sb. " Midr. 'Tehillhn to I’s 72i. 

13 Ta'dntth, ‘iSh. i-i Midr. TehilUm to I’s 2 t! 2 . 

14 See Midr. 7'ehilUm to P8 f>7l. 
w Midr. Tehillim to Pa I7e. 


heavenly life of conscious spiritual lieatitude more 
or loss intense (cf. Ps 16'®** 17'® 49'®). But such 
utterances are probably late, and express Jewish 
thought as it was moulded by external, notably 
by Greek, influences. On the other hand, there is 
the story of the translation of Enoch (Gn 6®*), who 
‘ walkeil with God, and he w'as not ; for God took 
him.’ Does this necessarily mean extinction, a 
preferable alternative to Sheol, as the reward of 
the patriarch’s righteousness 7 ‘God,’ says the 
Psalmist (Ps 49'®), ‘ will redeem my soul from the 
power of Sheol ; verily he will receive me,’ and 
the Hebrew word for ‘receive’ is identical with 
that for ‘ took’ used in the case of Enoch. Does 
it not seem as though the hope breathed by the 
poet animated the historian also ? At any rate we 
are entitled to say that, at some period in the 
Biblical age, the idea, even the conviction, of a 
spiritual reward for the righteous hereafter was 
cherished by certain minds in Israel. Parallel 
with this conviction w'as the belief in a Messianic 
era, with which the idea of a resurrection of the 
dead and a last judgment was closely associated 
(Is 25®** 26'®, Dn Pi'***). This belief is elaborated 
in the Apocrypha, and is stoutly upheld by the 
Talmud and the MidraKliim. The hope in a 
physh'al resurrection was reinforced for the Rabbis 
W the thought of the miraculous revivals accom- 
plished by Biblical prophets,' of the germination 
of the seed sown in the earth,® and or the divine 
ju-stice which, to vindicate itself, iniist needs 

a lxidy and soul together, united as in life.® 
icted at first to the righteous, the resurrection 
came to be regarded as universal (certain indi- 
vidual sinners and categories of sinners being 
specitically excepted, as above stated), and the 
dogma has for centuries past retained this cliavac- 
ter in orthodox Judaism.* It is embodied in 
the Prayer Book in many places, notably in 
the second honed i(;tion of tlie 'Amulhah^ in 
the burial service (where tlie resurrection is as- 
sociated with the judgment), and in the amdent 
prayer, originally intended to be recited privately 
by the Jew on awaking in the morning, which 
begins, ‘ 0 niy God, the soul which Thou gavest 
mo is pure.’ ® The resurrection and the judgment 
were conceived of as following the advent of the 
Mcs.sianic era, though originally they were sup- 
posed to precede it. I'he deati, aroused by the 
sound of tne trumpet, would rise and be juilged ; 
the wicked would be condemned to punishment, 
temporary or endless, or to extinction (opinion 
diilered on these points), the righteous to everlast- 
ing life in paradise. The generic Talmudic name for 
Hie future life wa,s 'OUim Ilubd, * the world to conic.’ 
It was at first applied iiidiRcriniinately to the Messi- 
anic era, the resurrection, and the life in paradise. 
But at an early date (probably in the Ist or 2nd 
cent, of the (/hristian era) the application of the 
tenn was limited to the last of these three stages 
— a practice possibly due to the increased emphasis 
of individual as distinguished from national nopes 
of salvation wliich was the natural consequence 
of the downfall of the Jewish State.’ Thus we 
find a Talmudic teacher of the 3rd cent. (Rabbi 
Jo^anan) declaring that the Biblical prophets only 
predicted the events of the Messianic age, hut, ns 
to the 'Olam Hnbd, no eye hut God’s hath seen it ; 
and yet another (his contemporary Samuel) aflirm- 
ing that the only difference between the present 
world-order and the Messianic will be the destruc- 

1 Midr. Rahhdh to Lv 274. « Sanh. 906. 

» Sim to lit 100 ; Sank. »la. 

4 Cf., e.j/., M. If. Selig-Hbarg, S'de JJlayim^ Bddelhelni, 1845, 
p. 210. 

» Cf. Authorised Prayer Boolfi, p. 44 f. 

0 Ib. p. 810, 5. 

’ See A/C^lf J xll. [1897] 302 ff. ; the credit for having discovered 
this change of usage belongs to Abraham Geiger. 
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tion of <leflpotL8m which is to mark the latter.* At 
one and the same time, thou, the Messianic age 
was siiorn of much of its niiraculouH character and 
its joys, and the true, the ideal, 'Olam Habd re- 
le^pated to a heavenly realm whicli it was beyond 
human power to picture. This sharp dilFerentia- 
tion of the two states of existence hecame the 
rule. The modern Jew still distinguishes in his 
prayers between ‘ the days of the Messiah ’ and 
‘the life of the 'Olmi Hahd' asking to see and 
taste the varying blessedness associated with each 
of them.* Concerning the nature of the heavenly 
bliss conflicting ideas provaile<l. According to 
some teachers, paradise (Gan Edm) was an exist- 
ence, even a place, of fleshly delights ; according to 
others, its joys were purely spiritual. 

* Bottor a sintdo hour of bliaafuIrK'sg of spirit in the world to 
ooine than all the life of tliis world ' ; and njrain, ‘ The future 
world is not like thia world ; there la no eatliijf or drinkinK 
there, no hoditv pleaaureB, no Htrife or jealoiiay or rancour, but 
the rlghtenna ait with crownaon their heada nouriMhed by the 
divine aplcndoiir ' ; and Maiinonidca^ declares that even the 
crowns in tho latter passage are but a figure of speech. 

There were tcacliers, as wc have seen, who depre- 
cated any attempt to depict tho happiness of the 
future world, (luoting in their support Is 64^: 
Men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath tlio eye seen what God hath prepared 
for him that waiteth for him. Maimonides himself 
Heems to have ha<l two minds on this subject. 
While in his Commentary on the Mishnah® he 
accepted the <Iogma of a physical resurrection, and 
also wrote a special tract to vindicate the sincerity 
of his belief in it, lie ignored it altogether in his 
Yddj and gave an exclusively spiritual interpreta- 
tion of tho future world.” Jlut materialistic con- 
ceptions of the heavenly life wore frankly avowed 
by certain Jewdsh teachers in tho inedinsval [icriod, 
and it was the task of writers like Maimonides to 
jiiake w’ar upon their ideas. A like divergence of 
view prevailed wdtii regoird to future punishment. 
A(!Cording to some writers -and they formed the 
maiori tv— there is a veritable Gehenna ; ‘there is 
no liell,^ say others.^ Some teach the doctrine of 
eternal punishment ; ” others deny it, regarding 
Gehenna as a place of purgatory only,* This 
purgatory lasts twelve months, and its redemptive 
action is quickeruMi by tho intercession of tho 
righteous.’” Maiinonbfcs, in his turn, seems to 
reject the idea of a hell ; the punishment of the 
(3vil-docr unworthy of heaven is eternal death, and 
this death is what is meant by the ‘excision’ 
threatened in Gn IV* and elsewhere in the Penta- 
teueh.’* I’aradi.se, on the other hand, according to 
the llahbinic teachers, is variously a place fragrant 
with flowers and resnlendent with gold and 
precious stones, through which flow streams of 
milk, wine, and honey,’* but more frequently it is 
simply a beatific state of being. Maimonhles 
expresses the general view when lie says that tho 
rew'nrd of the ju.st In^reafter is ‘ bliss. Joseph 
Albo, in a fine passage,’^ spiritualizes the punish- 
ment as well as the rew^ard. It lies, he says, in 
the torment of the soul torn by conflicting tfosires 
—by its old sinful longings which it can no longer 
gratify, and by its yearnings after flie higher joys 
which it in not yet pure enough to attain. Agony 
such as this, he adds, far surpasses all earthly pain. 

’ BfrAkMth, 846. 

2 Of. A uthurined Prayer Book*, pp. 74 f., 5386. 

8 AbhOth, Iv. ; BtrdkMth, 17a. 

Uilc. Teghfibdh, viii. 2. 6 To Sank. x. 1. 

0 On the other hand, In his less lofty-minded Afore (iiU 27, II. 2) 
he denies eternal bliss to all hut tho most jk^lltcd souls, whose 
N})iritual endowments aulornatically {fuaratiteu that iiiiiuorlAlity. 
This limited outlook was contested by Ilisdai Kreskas (Or Ait- 
onat, 2. 0. l fif.). ‘ ‘ 

J Nedartm, 86. 8 R, Hashdjiah, 1Gb. 

in B- 10 ; Yalqut ShitnOni to Mai 4». 

, 11 viU. ]. 

Va Shimfini to Gn 2’’. 13 Uilc. TcMhubaihf viil. 1. 

W fkkartm, iv. 33. 


With the process of time Jewish conceptions of tho 
hereafter have become delinitely spiritual. The 
tendency is to look, when picturing the future life, 
not to a resurrection of the body, mit to tlie bliss 
of the soul. The idea of resurrection is sliaring 
the fa^ of the Messianic hope. J ust as tlm modern 
Jew pins his faith to a Messianic age ratlier than 
to a Messianic person, so he iuUirprets tho resur 
rectiou wholly in terms of the spirit. Por him 
salvation, both hero and hereafter, nie^ans life with 
God— here in the quest of the higher good, here- 
after in its full and (iortain attainment. 

IV. Salvation OF the Gentiles.— Y’ umWy, 
there is the question of the Gentiles’ chances of 
salvation. From an early date tho belief in the 
universality of the divine grace cxi.stcd among the 
Jew's. The hook of Jonah was written to uphold 
it, and it found support among the Itabhis. Ac- 
cording to the Mi(frash,’ Adam was warned tliat 
on the day he ate of the forbidden fruit lie should 
die; hut God, in Ills grace, interpreted the word 
‘day* to mean one of Ills own days, which lasts 
a thousand years (Ps 90^), and, so prolonging A<lam’s 
life, saved him from tlie punishment entailed by 
his sin. Adam, in this nas.sage, stands for all 
humanity, and the idea or universal salvation is 
thus implicit in the legend. The greatest utter- 
anc;e of the Law, say the 'J’alnmdic sages, is ‘ 'J’his 
is the book of tho generations of man ; in the day 
that God created man, in the likeness of God made 
he him ’ (Gn 6'), which proclaims the high lineage 
of men, all of whom arc sous of God. ‘Say nut, 
then, 0 man,’ the sag(‘H continue, “‘1 am vile, 
and my neighl^our shall bo vile with me.” If 
thou sayest so, know that thou despisest the 
Ilivine image in thee and thy neighbour.^ * Equal, 
or only inferior, in rank to this verse, aetcording to 
the Kabhis,* is the command (Lv 19”^), ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’ which declares t hat 
all men are ooual in the sight of God. Coiisisterjtly, 
then, tho Kabbis see in an early T6rdh (the seven 
Noachian precoj>ts [q.v.]^ which prohibit idolatry, 
incest, homicide, blasphemy, robbery, lawlessness, 
and the eating of living flesh) the means of salva- 
tion ordained for the world before the birth of 
Israel and the revelation atSinai.* In like manner 
the Talmud points out that the refrain, ‘ Ills mercy 
endureth for ever,’ which occurs 26 times in Ps 130, 
corresponds with tho same nuniher of gen«5rations 
that existed before tho TCrah was given, hut for 
whom the divine grace atoned,® Even for such 
deep-dyed sinners as the generation of the Flood 
God waited in tho hope of their repentance.” Nor 
were the Gentiles cut off from salvation after the 
Torah was given; ‘deeds of mercy,’ declares tin* 
Talmud, ‘are their sin-offering,’ reconciling them 
w'itli Go<l.’ The 70 sacritices ofl'ered in the ’Temple 
on the Feast of Tabernacles atone(l for the 70 
nations.” A striking utterance on this subject is 
that of the P'^aiqta Rabbdfhi,'* in which (iod is 
described as judging tho Gentiles mercifully by 
their own moral standards and equipment, and in 
tho night, wlien, for the time, they have ccascil 
from evil-doing. For ‘God delighteth not in the 
destruction of the wickwl ; all men are I Ms 
creatures, and what potter desireth that his vessels 
shall be broken?’ Equally impressive is the say- 
ing, ‘ “ Peace, peace,” God cries to him that is 
far ofi* as well as to liim that is near: “to every 
human being that draw's nigh unto me in je|)cnf- 
ance 1 will come and heal him.” ’ 

* Mi(ir. Rahhdh to Gn 38; Pfffit/td flab., ^*<1. Fried iimnii, lll7ff. 

3 JiT. Neddrim, ix. 4 ; Midr. Rabhnh to (Oi rd. 

^ lb. •» Sav/i. bOa. 

3 P mbitn, 118a ; P^siqtd R., ed. Frit dinnnn, 166. 

^ Sank. 108a, 7 pc^aliim, llHa. 

^ Sukkilh, bbb. •• Kd. Fri<*(liiianfi, p. 1076. 

Mldr. Tehilliin to Ps 1*207 ; cf. Sejiher Ila-hephenh, 

p. 8a. 
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Thus iiinch as to this life. What of the future 
life? Here a diversity of oiunion confronts us. 
It is oxeinplilied in the controversy^ between two 
Uabbis, one of whom denies, wliile the other 
aMirnKS, the possibility of eternal salvation for the 
Gentile. A passu;;e in the Toseftn* declares 
idainly that the ri^diteoiis ainonj' the Gentiles will 
have a share in the ^Olum Hahn^ and the seeing 
recurs four times in Mainionides’ codex.* Even 
the Mishnah in Sank. x. 1, repeatedly quoted in 
this article, implies the possibility of salvation for 
others besides the Jew. Since it specifically ex- 
cdinles Balaam from the future life, it would seem 
to follow that, as a rule, Gentiles are included. 
This, indeed, is the inference drawn by the (Jeinara 
in its comment on the Mlshnaie text.^ Nine, say 
the Rabbis elsewhere,® entered paradise living, 
among them Enoch, Eliezer, the servant of Abra- 
ham, Hiram, Ebed-melech, the Ethiojnan (of. Jer 
and Pharaoh’s dauphter, none of whom was 
an Israelite. In a notable passage in the Yahjiit 
Shimoni (to Is 26*) God is described as having 
compassion, at the Last Judgment, upon the 
sinners in Israel and the righteous among the 
Gentiles, who are loft in Gehenna, but who, with 
the cry of * Amen,’ acknowledge the justice of their 
senttmee. ‘ It is the evil impulse,’ Ho says, Hhat 
has caused them to sin.’ Thereupon He gives the 
keys of Gehenna to Michael and Gabriel, who 
bathe and anoint the sinners, heal them of *the 
wounds of purgatory,’ clothe them in fair raiment, 
ami finally lift them to God.® It is also noteworthy 
that eternal salvation for the Gentile is preached 
even in times of pcrsccmtion, and by tliose who 
had experienced that persecution in their own 
person. Thus it is not surprising to find the names 
of deiieascd Gentiles of eminence —inonarchs, philo- 
.so])hers, and others- followed by [)ions ejaculations, 
sucdi as ‘ J*eace be to him ! ’ or ‘ May jiaradise be 
his rest ! whic.h are commonly associated with the 
mention of departed Jews.’ In later times Jewish 
doctrine on this subject became more liberal still. 
Zunz® tells how a Rabbi of the 17th cent., being 
asked whether Christians could be saved hereafter, 
answered that ‘God must indeed bo cruel if He 
consigns them to nerdition, seeing that they are 
not bound to obey tlie .lewish Law.’ This common- 
sense view was virtually anticipated by the author 
of the Tana dc h, Eliyahn, who exclaims, ‘ I call 
Heaven ami earth to witness that, whether he bo 
Jew or Gentile, the Divine Spirit rests upon every 
man if his life be worthy,’* and by (lisdai Kreskas, 
who declares that salvation is attained not by 
subscription to metaphysical dogmas, but solely 
by love to God fulfilling itself in action. ‘That,’ 
he adds, ‘ is the cardinal truth of Judaism.’ This 
is the view embodied in the latest teaching. Men 
like Moses Mendelssohn and H. Wessoly, conserva- 
tive in temper though they were, could say : 

' AcconUiiK t-o the Taiinudic dootriue conoerninpi; the future 
happiness of the rijfhteous, the jfreater part of existinjf man- 
kind, w'kiiowledjflnjf ns it does the principles of Uevelation and 
the Divine Unity, is finally destined to everlasting bliss.’ n 

This view is expressed with especial empha-sis 
and froiiueiuty with regard to Christians. They 
are not idolaters, ami, on the other Jiand, they 
respect the laws of morality ; therefore the de- 
I In Sank. lor)a; cf. Midr. TehiUhn to Ps QD. 
fianh. xiii. 2. 

Cf,, e.//., //<7e. Teahubdh, iii. .'i ; of, also T. (h h. Kliynhn, ii. 
12, where the righteous (lentile is deseribeii ns enjoying the 
liglit whicii will sldne forth for the just both in the Messi.anio 
time ami in the future world ; and by the riglitcous Gentile is 
meant he who obeys the seven Noachian precepts ; seo also ch, 
XX., end. 

< Cf. Sai\h. ® Derrkh Eres Zutd^ 1. 

« Cf. Thtt Alphabet of R. Akiba, Udter Zain. 

7 Cf. Zunz, Znr (ieechichU uml LiUratur^ Uorlin, 1845, p. 388. 
« P. .S86. * Ch. ix., beginning. !•> Or Adonai, 2. C. 1. 

D Zunz, p. .SSS ; cf. the fine passage in 8. R. llirsch's Mneteen 
Lettne of Den llziel^ tr. B. Draclimann, New York. IHCP. p. 
142 ff. 


nunciatioiiH of the Talmud do not apply to them. 
They are ensured tlic divine love here and here- 
after. They are in every respect on the same level 
as Jew's; ‘they are our brothers.’’ The fainouH 
Paris Sanhedrin, convoked by Napoleon I. in 1807, 
formally reiterated these teachings, and to-day 
they arc fast embedded in the Jewisli consciousness. 
All mcii, every Jew will now unhesitatingly affirm, 
are iudged by their lives, not by their creed, and 
all nave an equal chance of salvation. Jewish 
particularism no longer extends to the eschato- 
logical domain. On the contrary, since each man’s 
fitness for eternal happiness depends upon his con- 
formity to the standards of conduct imposed upon 
him by his ethical or spiritual knowledge, it is 
especially hard for the Jew- to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. ‘You only have I known of 
all the families of the earth : therefore I will visit 
upon you all your iniquities’ — the warning of 
Amos (3*) still holds good. The election of the 
Jew does not give him a larger share, or a greater 
a.ssuranco, of the divine grace than it gives to 
others ; it simply increases, in his case, the diffi- 
culty of winning it. And, as to the Gentile, let 
him be true to his owm conception of goodness, and 
ho has in that very faithfulness the full guarantee 
of .salvation hereafter.* Ear from saying ‘Only 
belio^’^e and you shall be saved,* modern Judaism 
says, ‘In .spite of notibelieving you sliall be saved.' 
The tiew holds that his theism will one day be the 
universal religion ; but bo holds, too, that until 
that day comes the just God will not reject any of 
His human children, whatever their theology may 
be. He could not consistently hold any other 
view. His religion preaches the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man ; and, if the son- 
.ship binds man to service of the Iligliest, the 
fatlierhood binds God to forbearance and com- 
pas.sion when the service has been feeble and im- 
perfect. ‘ 1 am thine, save me,’ cries the Psalmist ; 
the plea is not Jewish merely, but human, and the 
conviction of its validity cornea from the inmost 
soul of Judaism. 

Litkratuhk.— I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the 
Gospels, Oamhridgt^ 1917; W. Bousset, Dm Reliijion des 
Jwienthums im ET Zeitalt^r'^, Berlin, 1900 ; R. H. Charles, 
The Apoeryvha and Pseudepifjrapha of the OT, 2 voIh., Oxford, 
1913; I. Elbogen, I)er jUdische Gottesdienst , Leipzig, 1913; 
Hamburger, various nrtt, ; J. Holzer, Zur Gesvh. de-r Dogtimn- 
Uhre inder jiidischen Relig.-Philowiphie des MUtelattere, Berlin, 
lOOl ; M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life\ London, 1909; 
JE, various artl. ; D. Castelli, ‘ Future liife in Rabbinic 
Lftmture,’ in JQR i. (lS89j 314 IT. ; C. G. Montefioro, ‘Ral»- 
hinic Conceptions of Repentance, ’ ib. xvi. (1904] 209 IT, ; J. 
Abelson, 'Mainionides on the Jewish Creed,' ib. xix. [1907] 
24 ff.; E. Kautzsch, Apokryphen und PseuAepig raphe n des 
AT, 2 vols., Tiibingen^ 19(K); K. Koliler, Grundriss einrr 
systernatischen Thrologie des Judenthxuns, Leipzig, 1910 ; S. 
Levy. Original Virtue and other Short Stmlies, London, 1907 ; 
S. Schechter, Studies in JuAaisui, 1st ser., London and Phila- 
delphia, 1896, 2nd ser., do. 1908, Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
Tjondon, 1909 ; E. Senlirer, B JPj Kdinbnrgh, 1890-91, ii. ; F. 
Weber, Judisehe Theologie, Leipzig, 1897. 

Morris Joseph. 

SALVATION (Muslim). — Immediately after 
Adam and Eve fell and w^ere banished from ‘ the 


place in whicdi they w'ere,’ God promised them 
guidance— a promise which also applies to their 
descendants : 

* Quldance shall come to you from me ; whoso shall follow 
my guidance on thorn shall c?ome no foar, neither shall they he 
grieved.’* 

Thus early did God declare that some iiersoiiH 
would be saved. Man must be willing to receive 
this guidance ; the wicked cannot receive it. 

* Many will He mislead ond many guide ; but none will He 
inlHlcad' thereby except the wicked.’ ‘ God gnideth whum He 
will; and He best knoweth who will yield to guidance.'* 
* When they went astray, God led their hearts astray, for God 
guideth not a perverse people.'® 


I For the authorities see Hamburger, «.i). ‘Christian,* 
a Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life^, pn. lf»4, 272, 510; 
C. O. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism and fleilenism, London, 
1918, p. 122. 

a (pir'dn, W. 36. ■* H. 24. * xxvlU. 56. ® Ixi. 5. 
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Tliis oiler of f^uidance, which leads to salvation^ is 
made to all. 

* The truth is from your Lord ; let him then who will believe.’ ^ 
'This is no other than a warnini; to all creatures, to him 
aiuorifif you who willeth to walk in a straight path : but you 
shall not will unless as God willeth.’ 3 
(Jod then purposes to forgive some men, t.e. to 
give them salvation. 

'Thus make we our signs clear to those who consider^ and 
0 (hI tialleth to the abode of peace (paradise), an<l He gutdeth 
whom lie will into the right way.’ J* 

'Phis is God’s gift to those who believe and obey. 
They enter into heaven because they have fulfilled 
certain conditions. It is independent of any moral 
change in the believer, in emphasizing the idea 
of forgiveness the Qur’an seems to lose sight of the 
fact that man is in a position from which he needs 
to be redeemed. Thus we read much of guidance 
and instruction, but little or nothing of redemp- 
tion. The Qur’an nowhere teaches that the sinner 
must he regenerated. According to it, man is not 
ilead in sin ; so no new birth of the Spirit is 
needed ; hut he must reptmt. 

We sliiill now see how these ideas are practically 
worked out in Islam. 'Phough words such as 
‘mercy’ and ‘forgiveness’ are common, the word 
for salvation [nujdh) is only once used in the 
Qur’an : 

‘ O my people, how is it that I bid you to •alvation, but that 
ve hid _me to the Are ’ 4 

The idea which the term nnjnh conveys to the 
Muslim mind is tliat of escape from future punish- 
ment in liell. Khaldi}^ wliicli means ‘deliverance,’ 
is also used in the same sense. Thus it is not so 
much escape from the i)ower of sin in this life 
as es(!ape mun its punishment hereafter that is 
implied in the term ‘salvation.’ A mystic might 
look uj»on it as release now from ignorance of 
God’s nature— ignorance which prevents the union 
of the human soul with Him— but even then it is 
intellectual deliverance, not moral. Muslim theo- 
logians explain what may bo termed ‘ the ^vay of 
salvation ’ as consisting in submission to the orders 
conc(M‘ning the due performance of the five duties 
of Islam— the recital of the creed, the saying of 
the live statetl daily prayers, fasting (especially in 
the month of Rannulan), the payment ot the legal 
alms, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. He who does 
these things is in a state of salvation, though 
whether he will really attain to salvation he can- 
not say, as it depends ultimately on the arbitrary 
decree of Go<i (tomjerning him. To ensure merit 
all these actions must bo done with the closest 
attention to the prescribed ritual. Muhammad is 
reported to have said regarding the ablutions 
before prayer : 

‘ My pt'oplv will be summoned at the day of judgment with 
forei)eads, arms and feet resplendent with the elFects of tim<fu 
[legal ablutions].’ 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is a sure means of 
salvation. Man is to be saved by his owm works. 
A believer must accept without reserve the tlogmas 
of Islam, especially those concerning the unity of 
God and tlie apostleship of Muhammad ; and he 
perfects that faith by good works. A man who 
nej^lects good works would not be a perfect 
believer, but he will find salvation ; for no Mu.slim, 
how’ever wicked he may be, can be finally lost. If 
his intellectual belief n-om the Muslim standpoint 
is sound, his moral character is quite a secondary 
matter. No matter W’hat his crimes may have been, 
after a period of punishiucnt lie w ill attain salva- 
tion, i.e. release from the imnishmenl of his sin.® 
It will thus be seen that, salvation does not neces- 
sarily imply a clnuige in the moral nature. All 
the minute details about eeremonial juirliica- 
tion® and the tedious ritual connected with the 
ceremonies for the removal of hodily defilement 

’• xviii. ‘js. ‘i Ivwi. x. A. •* xl. 44. 

•'j fSce artt. FArni (Muslim) and Sin (Muslim). 

t»(.!f. art. Pi'KiMcATioN (Mu.'«lim). 


show that stress is laid on outward purification of 
the body rather than on moral or spiritual purity. 
It is true that pious men here and there speak of 
outward purity as being the shell of inward juirity, 
which is the kernel ; but neitlier the (Qur’an nor 
the traditions nor the books on law jmt forw’.ird 
moral purity as the essential thing. The notion 
rather is fostereil that salvation depends on scruim 
louB attention to the ritual of outw ard purifii atioii. 
Again, os the joys lield out to the Muslim in 
another life are carnal, they do not tend to elevate 
the moral nature in this life. Many good Muslims 
escape this danger hy looking upon these state- 
ments as iigiirative exjirossions denoting spiritual 
joys. It seems doubtful wdicthcr Muhanimad so 
intended them, and certainly his followers, except 
a very few, do not so understand them. 

The Islamic concejition of salvation, then, is 
entirely legalistic ; it is not a moral change in the 
heart now’, leading a man to have jiowcr over sin 
to repress it, but a release in the next w’orld from 
the punishment of hell, in virtue of certain good 
acts done in this life. It is not a becoming, l»nt a 
receiving. If, however, the good deeds fall short, 
then, provided tlie intellectual assent to certain 
dogma.s is correct, the release may ho postpomul, 
but it will come at last, and so all Muslims w ill be 
saved. 

Litbratuhx. — W. R. W. Gardner, The Qur'rinic Doctrine oj 
Salpation, London, Madras, and Ooloinbo, liU4 ; E. Sell, The 
FaUh vf I^iidon, 1907 ; W. St. Clair Tisdall, The 

Path of Life, London, Madrati, and Colombo, 1912; D. B. 
Macdonala, Dcvelojnnent of Munlim TheoloDi/, Jurispniilence, 
and Con4ttitutimuU Them y, London, 19():i, vVnp. 1., The JtelhjiouH 
Attitude and Life in Islam, Chicago, 1909, Icct. vl. ; DI. 

Kdwaki) Skll. 

SALVATION (Teutonic). — To the ancient 
Teuton the idea of salvation applied in the lirst 
place to the getting rid of those things w'hich to 
him wore absolutely evil. It also meant jireserva- 
tion from such destruction, danger, and calamity 
as he expected to meet. Salvation thus meant, 
delivery from evil spirits and from anything which 
they might bring about. Of evil spirits there were 
a great number and many kinds, such as dwarfs, 
giants, dragons, and koholds. Then there W’eru 
the witches and wizards, the sorcerers and the 
enchanters, Avitli all their arts and incantations 
used for the destruction of man. These powers 
the old Teuton wished to bo free from, or, still 
betU^r, to know liow to become independent of. 
Salvation as a st ate of happiness was t<i oo achieved 
only by fight and honest victory, as is abundantly 
witnessed in the NiMiingenlicd and in the heroic 
lays of the Older Edda. How closely the same 
ideal obtains in regard to salvation in a future 
existence is seen iu such songs as the Voluspa. anrl 
tlie Lay of Vofthradnir, while in Ildmmdl and in 
the So?i(j of the Sun we observe that no rest or 
victory of moral order can he had except on the 
same ground. 

The dread of evil, as noticed in all the ancient 
Teutonic literary remains, was over at liaiid, and 
thus those persons were considered great and real 
lieroes of the people who understood how to combat 
this evil, whether it was done by craftiness and 
secret arts, as often in the lieroic lays of the Edda, 
or by valour and strength, as in the Siegfried 
legends and in the Beotvulf. The lesson is the 
same: man had to learn and to dare in order to 
overcome so as to save or to Ixi saved. Many aie 
the tales of heroes and great men who were either 
preserved or destroyi’il in such contest. 

Through secret ails man could <ihl;iiii iiilliience 
.and power even over nature itself, so Ihsl he 
could start storins or still t In; according to 

his oAMi pleasure. 'I’he witelu'.s, at leii.l, were 
expccteil to l»e able to do s<>. 'riius all Ihiougli 
life men h;ul to he engaged in a conslaiit warlaic 
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with o{>)>OHUi^ powers, some of which were almost 
fathoiiileBB in Btreiigth ami cunning. 'Po those 
who would not tight, and diil not dare to conquer, 
there was no future. Tlioy were stranded some- 
where and lost, 'rims there are hosts of departed 
spirits who continue as shadows only ; they have 
no individuality, llefore such bouIh will find rest, 
they will have to be driven about for ages in winds 
anil BtorniB an<l among the most forsaken places 
and awful situations ; and, if they are saved at 
all, it must be through some kind of redemption, 
jis they arc unable to extricate themselves from 
their unhappy state, 

'riicse anil similar ideas are constantly brought 
to the fri)iit in the 'reutonic o])ii;s, ft»lklore, and 
sagas, of which even the NihdungcnliGtl and the 
GiKlriivlied are eloquent witnesses. 

Now, while salvation or deliverance thus far 
snoken alK)ut refers, in the main, to this life, we 
also meet with ideas of salvation in tlie world to 
come, when that which will never die, ‘judgment 
upon each one <lcad,’ siiall be pronounced,^ for that 
world is reaclieil only through the Hel-way which 
all men have to go. 

Various are the ways to the kingdom of Death, 
the ahi)de of Ilel, whose habitation is Helhoim 
under one of tlie roots of Yggdrasil. Her rejilrns 
all must enter, but all will not have the same 
futuK!. There arc those who can jirocced to the 
regions of the blessed jKair, and those who mu.st 
go to Nilllieim, tiic place of punislirnent for the 
wicked. All must go as they came. 'Tho way of 
all who fell by the sword is sure to lead to Valhall, 
to which Odin invites those who are slain in battle, 
ilalf of that number, however, belong to Freyja, 
and those she receives in Folkvang, where her 
beautiful mansion, Sesrumiier, stands. Those re- 
ceived by Odin himself are the great champions, 
or Einherjars — Odin’s elect, who now will enjoy 
themselves more than ever witli battles during tho 
dav and during the night with feasts which aro 
hold in the great refectory of Gladsheim, the 
palace of the i-Esir. Those who had no opportunity 
to fall in tho tight, hut who by risting themselves 
with the spear-jKjint as a dedication to Odin re- 
turned their souls to him, are also received by him 
as his friends and guests. 

And there are other ways tx) the happy regions 
of the blessed -ways of peaceable virtues, which 
lead to salvation, thongli in other parts of the 
yEsir heaven, as in Vingidf, tho mansion of bliss 
for noble women with the Aaynjes themselves, 
and in Thrudvang, or Tlirudheim, whi<!h is 'riior’s 
abode. Here he receives his own in his ma.gniticent 
castlo, llilskirner. 

Most people who w'ore dro\Yncd are received by 
.'Egir’s wife, Kan, in her palace, which she holds 
open for them at the bottom of the sea, and wliere 
they are welcomed and oH'ored ‘seat and bed.’* 
IToenir cares for those who die in tender years. 
Indeed, in Egil Skallagrimsori’s SonatorreJe, ‘JO, we 
read of still anotlier being called (jJauta Spjalli, who 
ill the most tender manner is similarly engaged. 

Tho rest of mankind— workers of the peaceful 
arts, in the field and at home, men and women who 
have died during the countless ages of human 
history, hut who did not use the sword — have, it is 
true, no place assigruMl to thoin in the 'reutonic 
heaven, y(d; aro understoo«l to pass on and tx) l»e 
Homcwlicre, anxiously awaiting the (inal ontx*oino 
of (he great strife whii h t.lu\y know is going on. 

Warriois by [U-ofession are not secured ji. pl.ace 
with (hlin or Freyja, luit «mly those who in the 
gre.it trial have fought (lie good light, 'I’his 
brings out tlie importance, ac<*or«liiig to Teutonic 
evaluation, of having ]ircserved a good name :iml 

1 Ildvamdl, 77. 

5* V. Teutonic Slylhvlojji/, Knif. tr., li. 4C2. 


e.stablisiiod a good report while in this life. On 
this we have the famous 76th aud 77th strophes in 
Ildoam4l, where it says ; 

‘ Your cattle shall die ; your kindred shall die ; you yourself 
shall die; one thiiijf 1 know whi(;h never dies : the fair name of 
him wlio has earned it, and the judgment u|x>n each one dead.* 
The more complete inteiqiretation of this passage 
we must leave out here, but no one will venture to 
dispute that the main idea conveyed is that man 
can liave no greater possession, when going from 
this world, than a good name, and that nothing 
can be of more value to him than a reputation 
established aud known for its integrity. That 
will go with him to the judgment. 

When a iloceascd person who has rocciveil good 
testimony leaves tlie Thing in the lower realms, he 
is brouglit to a home, which has be(3n prepared for 
him somewhere ‘ in the green world of the gods.’ 
VV^hat he then first of all has to do is to leita 
knnnis, find and visit kinsmen and friends, who 
have gone Ixjfore him to their destination.^ He 
not only finds those with whom he became per- 
sonally acquainted on earth, hut he may also visit 
and converse with ancestors from the beginning 
of time ; and he may hear the history of his race - 
nay, the history of all past generations— told by 
persons wlio wore eye-witnesses of the things 
themselves.*'* 'I'lie ways he travels aro mnnvefja 

f aths of pleasure, where the wonderful regions of 
Jrd’s and Mimer’s rtjalms lie open before him— 
the entire past and its history. 

Above the courts of the /Ksirs aud far away from 
the recesses of Ilel there is yet another region of 
bliss, whore that god dwells whom no one is us yet 
able to mention, llis hall is called Gimle, and 
will become the abode of the righteous after 
Kagiiarok, the final dissolution both of the xEsir 
world and of the Vanirand the race of men. Then, 
at ‘the twilight of the gods,’ tlie last reckoning 
shall be taken and judgment pronounced. This 
judgment all mankind and all tho .Esir gods are. 
anxiously waiting for. And it will eome. Every- 
thing will he tried Hum, for the long strife hetwium 
good and evil must linally reach a crisis. There 
will ho a call for a great battle which will take 
place on tho Vigrid fields. To that hatthi Odin 
will come, with his Einherjars, togetlicr with all 
tho iEsirs ; all that is good will meet on one side 
and all that is evil, cowardly, beastly, gruesome, 
and wicked will hold together on the other. The 
light will ho lieree and will end witli tlie combat 
between the /Esir gods and the sons of Sui t. 'Fhe 
gods are vancpiished ; 'IMior and Jormungandur, 
lleitiidall and Imki, destroy each other. Udin is 
swallowed up by the h'eiiris wolf, which in turn is 
crushed by Vidar, Oilin’s son. 'I’liis is tiie end of 
the reign of the /Esir. Then tlie great and mighty 
one appears, and he will drive all evil to Nilllieim, 
while the good will be gathered together in the 
hall.sof (limle, the home of eternal bliss. Valhall 
ceases to he Valhall ; Serumner, V ingolf, and 
'Thrudvang are no more ; for all is Gimie and 
happiness and joy. 

Gimle, however, is joined witli the iicw-l>orn 
earth — tho earth whicli has eome in place of the 
former one, as the new- horn from the mother. Of 
this earth and the conditions brought with her we 
read in Vdht.spa as fid lows : 

‘.She (the Vala) seen arise, for the secotid time, Uio earth 
from the clcup, iK-anti-oiisly jireori, wati-rf.alls rlescundin;;’ ; the 
im; over, in Uu* fell cHpluit-M Hah. Tins .tiair 

iiiiM-t <»n Ida‘8 plain, and of tlie iniKlitv earth enoirfler speak, 
and tliere to iiM-inory call their nii};lii\ deeils, and the supreme 
aiieient lore. There sliall the wmidrons ^otlden lahieis in 
till* Krasa he louiid, wiheh in tla>s of old had possessed the 
rnlerof the <rods, and Ki"liiii’s ruee. rn'Jown sliall the fields 
bring fi»rth ; all ei ii nineiided. ikddr shall eome; Ih'xlr and 
ISalilr, the licuveidy gods, llropt’s i glorious dwelling shall 

I Soiiatorn k, 17. U.\dherg, ii, r»29. 

^ i^onatorrek, lU. * Anotlier name for Odin. 
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inhabit Underntand you yet or not?— A hall sUndiiiK than 
we sun briffhter, with irold bedeeked, in (Jiinle ; there shall the 
l^htoous people <iwuil, and lor evermore happinuMH enjoy, 
pien comes the mighty one to the great iudufmcnt, the iK)werful 
from above, who rules o’er all. He shall dooms pronounce, and 
strifes allay, holy peace establish which shall ever be.’ i 

We believe that in this description ancient 
Tetitoni.sm and Christian eschatology are blended, 
at least to some extent, but so far no one has been 
able to tell which is which. The hojie of final 
salvation is expressed, and in terms which we 
meet in many other of the literary remains of the 
Teutons. In the Younger Kdda, which was com- 
posecl from ancient sources by Snorra Sturlason 
(t 1241), we reml things similar to tiiose in the 
Vohutpn. Some of tlie ideas there presented 
appear niore ethical and ancient tlian those in the 
Older Edda, while their form indicates a later 
period together with more admixtures of external 
elements than in tlie strophes just quoted. He says ; 

'’There will be many abodes, some good and some bad. The 
best place will be Gfinle, in heaven, and all who delight in 
quaffing goo<l drink will find a great store in the hall (jalletl 
Brimir, which is also in the heaven in the region Okoliii. 
There is also a fair hall of ruddy gold called Sitidri, which 
stands on the mountains of Nlda. In those halls righteous and 
well-minded men shall abide. . . . There will arise out of the 
seas another earth most lovely and verdant, with pleasant fields 
where the grain shall grow unsown. Vidar and Vail shall 
survive ; neither the flood nor Surtiir’s fire shall harm them. 
They shall dwell on the plain of Ida, where Asgard formerly 
stood. Thither shall come the sons of Thor, Modi and Mugni, 
bringing with them their Futlicr’s mallet MJolnir. DaWr and 
Ilhdr shall also repair thither from their atx)de In Hel. There 
shall they sit and converse together, and call to mind their 
former knowle<lge and the perils they underwent, and the fight 
with the wolf Fenris and the Midgard serpent. 'Tiuire too 
shall they find In the grass those golden tablets which the Ailslr 
once possessed : 

There dwell Vidar and Vail 
In the god’s holy scats, 

When slaked Surtur’s fire is, 

But Modi and Magni will Mjolnir possess 
And strife put to an end.’ 

'Thou must know, moreover,’ so the prophecy continues, 
'that during the conflagration causfMl hv Surttir’s lire, a woman 
named Lif (Life), and a man named Lifthrasir, lie concealed in 
lloti-Mimir’s forest. Thej' shall feed on mortiing dew, and their 
descendants shall soon spread over the whole earth. Hut what 
thou wilt deem more wonderful is, that the sun shall have 
brought forth a datighter more lovely than herself, who shall 
go in the sainu track formerly trodden by her motlier. And 
now, if thou hast any further ((ucHtioiis to ask, 1 know not who 
can answer thee, for 1 never hear<l tell of any one who could 
relate what will happen In the other ages of the world. Make, 
therefore, the best use thou canst of what has been imparted to 
thee. '3 

From tho Voluspn we have learnt that * the 
righteous people shall (hvell in (timle for ever and 
happiness enjoy,’ It is the Hanie view as here 
quoted that we meet in the G i/lfaginniiiq. And 
let us note with regard to * Lif an<l Lifthrasir,* 
who had been kept safe in ilod-Mimir’s grove even 
through the terrible Fimhul- winter, which imiiicdi- 
ntcly precedes Uagnarok ami tho final restoration 
of all thiims, that they symlKdizo the ancient 
Teutonic belief that the life which in time’s inoni- 
ing developed out of chaos is not destroyed even 
by Surtur’s flames, but rescues itself, purified, for 
the coming age of the worhl. The same human 
race will live again. It is not a new crealion that 
tho Teutonic people waits for as tho final salvafion, 
but a complete riigeneration of all — a jjerfect 
diroKardaTOffit tup raPTUP — when even Surtur Jiini- 
solf shall be in Gimle, as we road in tho IJpsala 
codex of the Gylftiginnhuj : 'best er att vera a 
Gimle medr Surt.’^ 

See also artt. Hlkst, A hodk of the (Teutonic), 
State of the Dead (’i’eutonic). 

Litrratiikk.-- in •^(vmutular Edita, crit. od., .S. 

Christiania, IsfiT ; E. H. Meyer, ViUiisjia, Berlin, lssj» ; 
Snorra Sturlason, The Vounger Edda, tr. I. A. HlicUwcIl, 
Nornena 8(« h ty, Now York, 1907 ; V. Rydberg, TevUmie 
Mytholitgp, tr. K. B. Anderson, 3 vols., do. IsmhJ, voI. i. ; see 
also literature to art. Backikich (Teutonic.). 

S. G. Young kut. 

1 Fdftiapa, 57--64. 8 A’norro Eddn Gytfaginning, 00 f. 


SALVATION ARMY.-'riie Salvation Army 
is a religious orgnnizatit)n of interuatiuiial scope 
which liad its beginnings in England in lSfl.5. It 
may be regarded as having three functions, which 
pe closely interwoven and to be treated as one : it 
is (1) a mission of Christ’s gospel, (2) a religiou.s 
comiimnity, (3) an agency to combat poverty and 
vice and to furtlier social reform. Its philanthropic 
and reforming activities have come about as the 
result of a natural evolution, and have not all’cirtctl 
its primary object of militant evangelism, except 
to strengthen it. 'riio j)uriK)se underlying all its 
activities is tosul)duein Christ’s name- -not meiely 
to teach, but to compel men everywhere to boeorno 
the discij)les of the Son of God. 

I. Origin and development.— The founder 
and first General. — The founder and first General of 
the Salvation Army was William llooth, who was 
born at Nottingham in 1829. He was brought u]» 
within tlie Church of England, and to its early in- 
fluence he attributed the facit that, althougli subse- 
quently becoming a Metlnulist minister, he never 
entirely accepted some of the Nonconformist views 
of denominational ism. ^ At the age of fifteen, 
about which time he was convertft<l, he joined the 
Wesleyan Methodists and, as he said later in lih^, 
decided that ‘God Almighty should have all there 
WOK of William Booth.”'* Soon afterwards he became 
the leader of a hand of zealous young men whose 
riiethcKis of evangelizing their own town had a 
curious resemblance, on a small s(;ale, to those 
adopted by tho Salvation Army in later years. 
They worked among the poorest, utilized in some 
capacity those who joined them, and anticipated 
the Army in their aggressiveness, in their meetings 
for penitents, and even in their small demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing. The time was one of unrest in 
Wesleyan Methoilism, and a Keforming elenuMit 
was hreakin)j( with the parent body, hut tho dis- 
pute bore chiefly on methods of government, and 
these did not greatly interest this young (lisciplt!. 
Nevortheloss, as the result of a hasty action on the 
part of his superintendent minister, he hecamo 
attached to the Reformers. He had already re- 
signed his local preachevshiji, feeling that the pulpit 
w'ork allotted to him all'orded too little scope lor 
his already ardent evangelism. His minister 
jumped to the conclusion that he was a. * Re.- 
fornicr,* and cut him oil from memhership. The 
Reformers thereupon invited him to join tliem. 
This he di<l in 18.')!, and became a minister of their 
hoily at Spalding in Lincolnshire. A prospective 
(.’ongrcgational pulpit had been ollcred to him, hut 
he found himself unable to aceot»t the Galvinistic 
doctrines set forth in the hooks recoin mendc.d him 
for preparatory study. Allhough now a member 
of the Reforming Inniy, lie never seems t/O have 
championed their cause as against other Melhod- 
ists ; moreover, he saw that their organizat ion had 
few elements of iiermaneiice (most of the Reformers 
mergwl themselves a fe.w years later into what 
became the United Metlnxlist h'ree (’liurches), and, 
lifter he. had gdven careful study to tho Metlnxlist 
New Connexion system, he ollcred himself for its 
ministry and was accepted. ’Phe Methodist Ncnv 
Connexion did not difl’er greatly in doctrine and 
general usage from the Wesleyan Metlnxlist, from 
which it had been the lirsl important secession, 
hut its Conference was constituteil on a more 
(iennxwatic pattern, and William Booth imjied to 
obtain a considerable measure <if freedom loi 
the exereis!^ of his evangelistic amhilions. Ih; 
*travelle<r in its (dreuits until isill, hiii his lic.iil 
was set upon work among the cl.r^.-r , ,iI|ol;cI In i 

1 lIuUlli Fracdi ricllS The li'>initnrr /;/ Ihe Arnii/, 

p. '*t. 

8 G. H. Ilaillon, (reneynl /h/nth, hy hiH Jirnt 
p. iv. 
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outside tlie Chundies. He bad been greatly in- 
iluenccd by C. G. Finney, whoso liireotand personal 
manner helped to mould his t)wii style of ap|)eal, 
while the American evangelist’s * anxious bench * 
was perhaps the forerunner of the Salvation Army 
penitent form. William llooth himself and his 
wife Catherine,^ who was becoming known as a 
preacher of tionsiderable power, had remarkable 
results following upon their revival services. 
Certain influences in their Connexion, however, hatl 
crystallized against all itinerant evangelism, and 
at the Conference of 1861 considerable opposition 
was manifested to the proposal which Booth made, 
that he should be set apart for purely evangelistic 
work. A suggested compromise whereby he sliould 
retain a circuit while giving part of his time to 
evangelistic campaigns elsewhere he declined as 
unworkable, and in the end Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
left the Connexion. They began at once to travel 
in various parts of the country conducting services, 
which were often the means of important spiritual 
awakenings. 

2. Beginnings in the East End of London.— 

Drawn at last to London, partly because of the 
opportunities for such work which the metropolis 

t )resented, and partly from a de.Mire to have a settled 
lome, William Booth ‘found his destiny,* as he 
expressed it, among the outlying masses of the 
East End. He received an invitation to conduct 
some services in a tent which had been erected in 
Whitechapel, the appointed inissioner having fallen 
ill ; and, laced by tnese East End multitudes, he 
felt, as even he had never felt it before, ‘ the com- 
passion for souls.* He saw focused there all the 
problems which arose out of a reckless and godless 
p(»pulation, largely untouched by any civilizing or 
Cdiristianizing inlluence, and presenting a very 
Niagara of poverty and vice. He thus describes 
his experiences ; 

* Whi^n I Haw those maascs of poor people, so many of them 
evidently without Ood or hope in the world, and found that 
they HO readily and eagerly listened to me, following from 
Ojien-Alr Meelitij; to tent, and accepting, in many instaiioeH, 
my imitation to kneel at the Saviour’s feet there and then, my 
whole heart went out to them. I walked back to our West-End 
home and said to my wife : 

“O Kate, I have found ray destiny 1 These are the people 
for wliose salvation I have been longing all these years. As I 
pjiHHe*! hy the doors of the flaming gin-palaces to-night I seemed 
to hear a voice sounding in mv ears, ‘ Wh«>re cun you go and 
find such heathen as these, and where is there so great a need 
for your lalwursT And there and then in my soul 1 oiTered 
myself and you and the ohihlren up to this great work. Those 
pc^de shall be our people, and they shall have our God for their 

Sirs. Booth’s later account of her reply to this 
annouiicemont is almost as illuminating: 

‘ I remember the emotion that this pro<lue,ed in my soul. I 
sat gazing into the fire, and the Devil wiiispercd to me, “This 
means another departure, another start in life !*' The (piestion 
of our support constituted a serious diiruuilty. llithert-<i we 
had been able to meet oiw expenses out of the collections 
which we had made from our more rcspectahlc audiences. Hut 
it was impossible to suppose that \yk could do so among the 
poverty-stneken Koat-onders- we were afraid even to ask for a 
collection in suith a locality. 

Nevertheless, I did not answer discouramnglv. After a 
momentary pause for thought and prayer, I replied, “ Well, 
if you feel you ought to stay, stay. We have trusted the Lord 
ours for our sujiport, and wu can trust Ifim again ! ” ’ 

The Mission in the East End, like the Salvation 
Army into which it grew, was thus in the first 
instance to the lowest, those Avhom society re- 
garded as its outcasts, the ‘submerged tenth.’ Tn 
an address to tlio Wesleyan Conference in 1880 
Williain Booth described himself ami his fellow- 
niissiouers as ‘ moral scavengers who netted the 
very .sewers.’^ ‘ We want all we ean get, hut we 
want t he lowest of tlie low .’ Many years after- 
wards he declared to ( 'ecil llhodes that lie dreanieil, 
day ami night, of making new men out of the 
w .aste of humanity. 

3. Growth of the Christian Mission. When 

* >V'illtuin Hootli nmrrii’d (’athcrim* Mtimfurd iu 
- lUillou, p. ftfi. lb. p. Y7. 


William Booth began his services in the East End, 
he had no idea of anything beyond a purely local 
work. It was with some dilliculty that ho found 
a suitable habitation for his Mission, and various 
places were occupied in turn, some of them the 
most unlikely, to all appearance, for such an enter- 
prise. But Ills faith was justified, and by 1876, 
after ten years of vicissitude, trial, and contumely, 
the Christian Mission, as it was called, was being 
carried on at 32 stations, in charge of an equal 
number of evarmelists supported out of its funds. 
It had extended Dcyond the borders of East London, 
to l*ortsmoiith and Chatham among other places, 
largely as the result of campaigns undertaken by 
Mrs. Booth. Her work in the provinces prepared 
the way for the spread of the organization, for iu 
every place which she visited she left a nucleus 
of people whom she hotl impressed, so that the 
Christian Mission had only to enter into possession. 
What the movement owe<l during those formative 
years, and subsequently, to ‘ the Mother of the 
Army ’ it is very difficult to estimate. Catherine 
Booth was a woman of prophetic vision, commanding 
eloquence, and rare intellectual power. She was the 
means of introducing to the Mission a new kind of 
leader, drawn from a different class of society, who 
was able to devote to the common cause a culti- 
vated mind as well as a consecrated heart. She 
also helped to secure the 8up})ort, or at least the 
.sympathetic toleration, of iiiilucutial people, in- 
cluding certain friends of all evangelical elfort who 
were too zealous for the end in view to bo antagon- 
ized by methods which undoubtedly shocked their 
sense of do(!ornm. Along with her persuasive 
speech she had a capacity for strategy which stoofl 
tlie new organization in good stead. She shared 
to the full her husband’s hope and courage, and 
her deeply earnest and spiritual temperament was 
itself a guarantee that beneath the apparent ir- 
reverences attaching to an entirely new type of 
evangelistic propaganda there was a thoroughly 
whole.soine spirit. The converts of the Mission 
wore soon to he counted hy the thousand. Many 
of tliem had been reclaimed from the utmost 
degradation, and their testimony was extremely 
cttective. The immediate use 0/ the converts, to 
work for the salvation of others as an attestation 
of their own changed lives, was one of the principles 
hy which the Mission developed. The man who 
had been saved from some vicious course was found 
to exercise a remarkable spell over his former 
associates when he appeared among them as a 
changed character. Writing on this subject later, 
General Booth said : 

‘ I found that ordinary workinK-m«n In their corduroys and 
Iwwler hats could command attention from their own cIshh 
which was refused point-blank to me with my theolog^ical terms 
and superior knowledge. I found that the slaves of inlemper- 
anco were accessible to the infiuence and testimony of a little 
hand of converted dninknrds, whose message was a message of 
hope when mine was only too often one of condenmiflion. I 
found that the wild and unruly East-enders, whose highest idea 
of happiness was too often enshrined in a skittle-alley, or a 
boxing-booth, or a " penny paff," could be made to feel that 
there was, after all, ''something in religion” when they fotind 
their old acquaintances living clean and yet happy and prosper- 
ous lives under its Influence.’ » 

4. The name : * The Salvation Army.’— During 
the first ten or twelve years William Booth was 
feeling his way out of the conventionalism M’hich 
had hitherto fettered the presentation of religion 
to the lapsed masses. He saw that some more 
energetic propaganda was needed than was pos.sihle 
through the ordinary churches and cliaj)els with 
tluur formality and somhrencHs, Alrca<iy he had 
i>een freed from many limitations of both thought 
and outlook, hut his early experiences of irregular 
‘ warfare ’ in the Ejist End eompelloil him to revise 
hi.s whole conception of evangelistic effort, in 
respect of Isith the form of its popular appeal and 
* Fricilcriclis, I’refoce by General William Hoolh, ]». 1. 
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the organization necessary to make that appeal 
continuous. No more than with George Fox in 
the 17th cent., or John Wesley in the 18th, had 
the formation of a new sect been his aim. At 
first, indeed, he passed on his converts to the 
various Church organizations around, until he found 
that in some cases they did not go where they 
were sent, and that in others, when they did go, 
they were not welcomed, and in consequence were 
in danger of lapsing. Ho drew them therefore into 
small societies, under the care of appointed leaders, 
and gradually he perceived that his organization, 
with its love for the lost and sinful, its spirit of 
aggression, its definite objective, and its impact 
uiMin evil at close quarters, had the elements of an 
army, waging incessant warfare against the enemy 
of souls. The idea of a war for the souls of men 
had abundant Biblical foundation, while Bunyan’s 
Holy War could be cited, as well as some of the 
mopt sacred hymns of the Church. Although the 
conception of an army came gradually, the name 
was the result of a sudden inspiration, some months 
after a senii>inilitary constitution ha<l actually been 
decided on. The late Commissioner Kail ton, in 
drafting an account of the work, had written : * It 
will thus be scon that the Christian Mission is a 
Volunteer Army,’ and William Booth revised the 
sentence to read : * The Christian Mission is a 
Salvation Army.* 

5. The military constitution.— The adoption of a 
I 2 '?tfwi-niilitary system was by no means a mere 
matter of titles and uniforms ; it was not intended 
as a spectacular demonstration, either to please 
the adherent or to touch the imagination of the 
outside public. It correspondeil to the conception 
of a fighting religion. William and Catherine 
Booth, and now also the small group of kindroci 
spirits whom they had gathered around them, came 
to SCO that a military form of government was most 
likely to secure the authority and discipline which 
are at the root of all fighting power. Perhaps 
nothing has lieen elaborated in the history of man- 
kind which is so ctl’cctive for bringing instant force 
to bear u|>on an objective os a military organization, 
especially when those who compose it are prompted 
by a high motive. It is prompt, energetic, (lecisive, 
and mobile. It may have the disadvantage of 
involving a kind of autocracy, but the first General 
(whose title came about by a process of elimination 
— he wa.s known at first as General Superintendent) 
found in practice that what his people wanted was 
leadership, and that, as long as they were led, the 
]Mjssible evils arising from the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few individuals little con- 
cerned them. The main thing was to secure such 
a direction of their energies as should tell to the 
fullest advantage. The Christian Mission ha<l 
lieen governed at first on purely paternal lines, 
all management and control proceeding from its 
General Superintendent and his immediate as- 
sistants. Then it was remodelled on the lines of 
the representative system of liberal Noncon- 
formity, with conferences and committees ; but this 
entailed obstruction, or at least delay, and at the 
same time the Mission lost distinctiveness, and 
was in danger of becoming sectarian. Finally, the 
committee system was abandoned in favour of this 
vigorous reorganization into a military body with 
a ‘ Council of War ’ insteml of a ‘ (’onferenerc ’ ; and, 
while this change provoked ridicule in some quarters 
and resentment in others, especi.illy among religious 
j>eople, it imiiHjdiately gave greater cohesion with 
uniformity and oneness of direction. The inner 
spirit of the movement all through these early 
years had been the sjiirit of war. This was now 
for the first time recognized, lianks and titles 
and militiiry terms came later. No one appreciated 
better than the foumler that organizations are only 


temporary luljustments to existing conditions, and 
that what ultimately signities is the spirit which 
animates them.* Nevertiieless, it is claimed that 
the government of the Army pre.sents in its main 
features a strong resemblance to the divinely- 
appointed government of the Jewish nation and 
cnurch, ana hears a certain likeness also to tlie 
system which prevailed in the early Gentile 
churches, so far as can he judged from the NT. 
This reorganization on a military basis took place 
in 1878, in which year a deed-poll was exccutea ami 
registered setting forth the constitution of the 
Christian Mission (the name of ‘The Salvation 
Army ’ was endorsed on the deed by memorandum 
two years later) and declaring it to ho a religious 
society, composed of persons desiring to unite 
together for the purpose of spreading thi3 gospel, 
under the direction of a General Superintendent. 
The work at once went forward and came int^ 
touch with a wider public. At the time of its 
reorganization it was being carried on at 80 
stations, eaidi of them the centre of a witnessing 
community in a town or district, and these became 
known as * corps,’ with their ‘ citadels’ or * halls.’ 
Within less than ten years from tliat date the 
1000th British corps was established, and the work 
had extended internationally in a remarkable way. 

6. Openings in other lands. — The progressive 
extension of the work of the Salvation Arniy will 
be best appreciated from the following list (the 
dates given are those at which the Army flag was 
unfurled in the respective countries) ; 

Knifland (1860), Scotland (1878), Wales (1879), Ireland (1880), 
United States (1880), Australia (1880), France (1881), Canada 

! 1882), Sweden (1882), India (1882), Switzerland (1882), 8. Afrlr .11 
1883), Oeylon (1883), New Zealand (1883), Genuariy (1880), 
lenmark (1887), Italy (1887), Holland (1887), Norway (1888), 
8. America (five Ropiiblicfi) (1889), Finland (1889), Helgium 

S , W. Indies (1892), Dutch K. Indies (1894), Iticland (1806), 

I (1805), Korea (1908), Burma (1014), China (1015), Russia 
(1917).a 

Tlio openings in many of these countries have 
come about as a result of the inherent vitality of 
the movement rather than as part of a deliberate 
scheme. In the cose of the United States the iirst 
party of oflicors was sent out in response to an 
appeal from a family of Salvationist immigrants 
who had begun to hold meetings in Philadelphia ; 
immigrants were also the means of planting the 
Army flag in Australia an<l New Zealand. Within 
two years the Army extended from the United 
States into Canada, ami it was also by way of 
America that tiie Army gained a footing in 
Germany. A German- American, having been in- 
fluenced by the Army in New York to such an 
extent a.s to resolve to devote his life to the salva- 
tion of the Fatherland, was sent to German 
Switzerland, there to learn more about tho Army’s 
work, and subsequently wascommissionoil to launch 
it in Stuttgart. In Swetleu the work began with 
the same apjiarent casualness through a lady who 
was influenced at meetings addiessed by Brainw’cll 
Booth, then Chief of the Staff, on a vacation visit 
to that country ; and from this new' centre Norway 
was in turn occupied, the Army finding in all these 
northern lands some of its most devoteil oflicMUs. 
In Holland the way was prepared by a rctirc<l 
officer of tho Dutch army who, having seen soine- 
thing of tho w'ork in F.nglaml, introduced workei’s 
from Ix)ndon to Amsterdam. From Holland the 
work Hprea«l to the Dutch E. Tndi(;s, wlnno tlien; 
arc now corps, not only of .Jiivaiicstr and SmnaLraii 
‘soldiers,’ but also of Malay and (’liincse, with sn 
e.\ten.sive and growing social org.ini/alion. 'I’Ik! 
entrance into fiidia, .Jajuiii, and oilier Ma.dcni 
* Orders and Hnjvlntions for Staf Oj/irrrs, London, inoi, 
ItitriMl. Ly (Jrnunil Willium Booth, p. xv. 

- Ill ItusHiu there had for some yoarH the nin h ijH of .m 

oriraiiization, hut not iinlil iiflertlie n'\olii(jon of l!M wlnoi 
relijfiouH liheriy wjih proelainied, was llic \mi> h ared for the 
o|n*ii e‘it.ahliHh»*'**'t ol thf Arin\ . 
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n)untrieH wan also under eirciinistances in 

which very little of hiiiiian desij^n was perceptihle, 
and so tiie expansion went on until 63 countries 
and <!olonic8 have hetui occupied (the latest being 
Burma and the now rcnuhlics of Russia and China), 
and the salvation of Jesus Clirist is proclaimed in 
40 languages. Tn all its missionary aotivities the 
Salvation Army adheres to the principle of adapt* 
ability of method which characterized its begin- 
nings. No means of approach is slighted, if it 
seems likely to open a way into the mental pro- 
cesses of the people. This is especially illustrated 
in Imlia, of which country a famous Hindu said 
that it would accept (/hrist ‘when He stepped out 
of trousers and shoes. ’ The Salvation Army officers 
have not hositatctl to do that when, it seemed likely 
to 1)6 availing, and to adopt the turban and dhotee. 
Its lirst leader in India, Commissioner Frederick 
Booth-'rucker, was formerly a member of the Indian 
Civil Servicic, who W'as powerfjilly attra<‘ted to the 
Salvation Army through a chance rofiding of the 
English IVftr Vnj, The organization in the Indian 
ICrnpire (somprises, besides its direct salvation 
ell'orts in a thousand places, a whole netwmrk of 
social and educational agencies, including special 
schemes fur reforming the very low'est of the pariah 
classes. It aims at nothing less than the general 
leavening of the lump of India with the spirit of 
the gosp(d of JesuH.^ 

7. Co-operation with Governraents.—One re- 
markable piece of Army work in India is that 
which is carried on among the criminal tribes, 
really an aboriginal remnant. The care of some 
thousands of these outlaw's has been handed over to 
the Army by the Government, and in 32 settlements 
(continually incTcasing) they are now being cared 
for and taught useful occupations. The native 
uon Christiaii press, which at one time urged the 
expulsion of tlio Army from India, is now gener- 
ously appreciative of the oll'orts in this direction.*-* 
Various other Governments have given practi<tal 
expression of their confidence by handing over 
certain work to the Army and subsidizing it, as, 
r.y., the w ork among reformatory hoys in Australia 
and inebriates in New Zealand ; and in many 
(colonies the Army has been called into co-operation 
in the matter of dealing with criminals botli Viefore 
and after their discharge from prison. Holland 
has done the same, and the Government of the 
Dutch E. Indies has placed certain of its in- 
stitutions and hospitals under Army care. Several 
of the cantonal (Governments of Switzerland as 
w’ell as certain German, Scandinavian, and S. 
Ameri(?an municipalities subsidize one or other of 
the Army’s agencies ; and in nearly every country 
the recognif ion of rulers and Governmtints is forth- 
coming, by way of s])ecial grants and privileges, 
or (pjirticmlarly in the <!ase of the United States) 
by being called into State counsel on problems 
connected wdth social relief, or by the personal 
interest ami help of sovertjigns and nresidonts. In 
some countries tho philanthropic side of the work 
is more appreciatco, while in others its purely 
evangelist i(! proj>aganda is regarded as being of the 
highest value. But the motive of the Army has 
not altered with the w'i<loning of its held and the 
dispersal of early prejudices; if there has been 
change, it is in tlie attitude of those wdio view it 
from witlumt.. 

11. OlUiANIZATIOS ASh J'OfJTV, 1 . The 
structure of the Army. Tlu; Gnunal, or, as he is 

• St’i' Harold liculiio, The Ijiijht of Indio. 

- Tlie lihaimt. Ailroeate, «U \otf(l to «’hanipi«mirnj Uio 1 iumi* of 
Mm* Sikhs. wroM' (lt»i:0 : ‘ In Mte PiuMuh jumI lh)itr<l ProvinccH 
111*? work of tho Salviifioti Army has hoon splomlMly siurofiHful 
and thi* (JoIIootors of Mi«'W« <IiMtri*lM havn uarnily praised thoir 
artiviticM and spokuii of tlu’ir inarvolloiin ai’liievpinenl^ in termH 
of tho hijfhoHl approbation. The miinber of criminal ctaaaes 
has rapidly diiuiiiishcd at* a rvHiilt of their beneficial influence.’ 1 


sometiines designated, tlie Commander-in-Chief, 
is in control of the entire Army, directing its 
operations throughout the world, and appointing 
the commissioners and other leading officers in the 
several countries. Each General is required under 
the deed-poll of 1878 (see above, § 5) at once to 
appoint his successor, which he does under seal, 
ami the name of the person chosen is not divulged 
until the proper time. When tlie lirst General 
‘ laid down liis sword ' in 1912, he was succeetled, 
in harmony with tliis arrangement, ^ Bramwell 
Bootli, his eldest son, who liad been Chief of the 
Stair for more than 30 years. Tliis does not implyi 
how'ever, that the office is hereditary, or that the 
succession lielongs to the holder of any particular 
c.omniand. In 1904 means were provided by deed- 
poll approved and adopted by the International 
Stall (k)iineil of that year for removing from the 
position any (General proved to be unworthy of 
confidence, an<l also for the selection of a General 
by a High Council of the Army called into being 
for this purpose, on which every territory is to he 
represented, should the position become vacant 
through failure to appoint or from any other cause. 

For administrative purposes the Army is organ- 
ized in two main sections, one of wdiich is known 
as International Headquarters, and the other as 
territorial cominands. International Ileaihpiarters, 
having its seat in London, includes a number of 
personally directed departments whicli are con- 
coriiod with tlio oversight and mnnagement of tho 
entire Army in its world-wide, as distinct from its 
local, operations. These departments are con- 
trolled by responsible officers aiding under instruc- 
tions of the General and his Cliicf of the Stall*. To 
International Headquarters are also attaished a 
number of commissioners wdio travel tlio world in 
tho spiritual interests of the Army and to stimulate 
missioiiary enthusiasm at the various bases. 
Territorial commands are concerned eac.h with tho 
ilirection of Army allairs in one or other of tho 
geographical areas into which the w'orld-oponitions 
of the Army are divided. A territory, wdiich is 
the command of an olKcer kno\vn as a territorial 
commissioner, may include a whole country or 
part of a country, or a group of two or more 
countries. 1 It is further partitioned into divisions. 
Each of the divisions consists of a group of local 
corps, under a divisional commander who main- 
tains the general oversight and control of the 
atl'airs of the group. The local corps, together 
with their auxiliary wards for the w'orking of 
k»wns and districts, jire the units of the Army. A 
corps may consist of one society of Salvationists or 
a iiumhcr of such sociclics togetlier; in the latter 
<;ase they are known as circle corps. Eaidi is 
under a commanding officer, wdio may be assisted 
by a second, or even by two siilM)nliiiaUH. 

*2. Property and finance.— («) —The 

wdiole of tho Army’s property is vested in tlio 
(General for the time hoiiig, as trustee, with full 
jK»wer to dispose of it in any w'ay (in harmony witli 
the trusts) which he thinks most likely to promote 
the objects of the Army. Ho is required, however, 
to keep full accounts, and to publish every year an 
audited balance-sheet. This enables the tGcnoral 
to arrange for the holding and administration of 
the property in harmony with the various legal 
systems obtaining in the several countries, while 
still preserving to himself and his siiccessors the 
supreme direction ami control. Tlu^ object in 
view in making these arrangements lias been 
l liveefold ; (1) to secure t he property for the Army ; 
(2) to prevent any interfereuee in its management 
which might he alien t4> Army principles; (3) to 
retain jierfect freetlom to use or dispose of the 

1 At the time of writing they number 23, but this number 
may be increagod at any time. 
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property for llio advance of the work, in any way 
that circumstances may require. In 

some countries, such as the United States, the 
Army is incorporated under a special act of le^jis- 
lature which defines and guarantees the position 
of the board of ofRcers by wJiom the projKjrty 
is administered. In other oases, as in certain 
Australian States and in S. Africa, the property is 
administered under trusts publicly declared, on 
behalf of the General, by the territorial commis- 
sioner for the time being. In yet other cases, 
owing to the absence of any legal recognition of 
trusteeship for charities or religious associations, 
the constitution and machinery of a limited liability 
company have been set up, with the share capital 
so divided and controlled that, while the require- 
ments of the laws have been complied with, a 
paramount voice is assured to the General ; this is 
the case in Germany and Norway. In yet other 
cases, as, a.//., the W. Indies and some of the S. 
American States, the respective lej^islatures have 
constituted the (General a * corporation sole.’ 

In ihoso variouB ways ‘ it is believed that the character of a 
trust hiiH been iiui>o8e<l uiion the property of the Army which 
the (X)urt8 of all countries will rccofftiizo, and to which they 
will, within the limits of their respective Jnrisdictiong, (^ive 
effect.’ t 

(6) Fhutnfie . — In obtaining funds for its work 
three guiding principles have actuated the leadens 
of the Army ; (1) to stimulate and require the 
freewill ollerings of its own people, in the Iwjlicf 
that, if religion is worth anything at all, it is 
worth paying for ; (2) to expect officers of the 
Army, working? as they do for the souls of the 
people, to live in a sinqde and self-denying way, 
and that not as a matter of economy only, but 
because it harmonizes with the example of Jesus 
Christ and the .spirit of their endeavours; (3) to 
ask for and accej)t support from irreligious j)eople 
for the purpose of spreading religion among them 
— ‘gettiiif' supplies from the enemy.’ The ideal 
aimed at in arranging the Army’s llnance is that, 
each country should support its own work, ami 
also contribute to the extension and maintenance 
of the Army in other and more needy parts of the 
world, particularly in non-f ^iristian laiuls. The 
Salvation Army is an international organization, 
and, although it has not advanced in tho same 
degree in this matter in all countries, it is very 
widely realized that the responsibility for the ex- 
tension of its work ami inlfueneo rests as mu(;li 
upon the Salvationists of, e.g., the United Stato.s 
or Holland as upon tho.se of Switzerland or the 
United Kingdom. This ju'ineiplo of inttunalional 
responsibility is illustrated in the work on the 
w hole field. Nor does this apply only or mainly to 
money. In India, fi.g., ofUcers from the United 
Kingilom, from half-a-dozen Kuropeaii couiitries, 
and from tho Amcriens have been working 
together ; and more recently tho missionary con- 
tingent which w'as sent out to China in 1917 was 
recruited from no few'er than five countries East 
and West. 

Salvation Army flnance is dividuil into national (or iorritoriai) 
and international catojforlcs, and In each territory the flnance 
may again be divided Into funds for national and funds for local 
purpioses, the former division holding gcssl in respect of hotli 
the evongeiistin and the swial side of the work. National 
funds for Hpiritmil wf)rk are employed in the getjeral control 
and extension of the work within a r^ountry, and tho first 
charge upon them is the mainten.anoe— neci'SHiirily sumowiiut 
costly— of tho strong driving power at tin* centre of eacli coiii- 
iimrid. From this same source contrilmtious are made l<i new 
branches and to l)raiii‘)u‘H not yet selt-sup|*orlinK, and there 
are alloi'ations also for such ohji’cts as liir training of ycnnig 
oflicers, Llic siMMisliuu^r of Miek and disaided oflk’rrs .aii<l Hoidiers, 
and llie cost of spi>c,iul campaigns. A somevsliat similar 
system operaU's in eacii «>f Uie divisions. liOcal or corps funds 
are used for the p.a.s iiient of local rxpimses and for the acipiisi- 
tioii and inatnten;iiice of buildings. A small pro]K)ri.ioii of tlie 

1 L. A. Athorlov-Jones, ' I.egal and fliianc.iai Aspects of the 
Salvation Army,’ in Emty» and Sh tr/int, p. llJb. 

Uraiuwull Ilootii, ServanU u/ AU'^, Ixmdon, 1901, p. 120. 


corjiH income is nunitfed to the lu‘adr|uarters of tiic «^l^ isiou, 
and of this a proportion Irf remitted in turn to the territorial 
head<|uartcr8. In this way a fair adjusimeut of local and 
central claims is seciirod. Tire other section of territorial 
llnaricu — the social fund — is again divided into(l) funds tor tbe 
maintenariee of tho sot’ial work, including o;)eratioiis among 
the homeless, tho unemployed, the vicious and unfortunate, 
and support of the hospitals, {vdtnols, and ruforiiiatories, which 
form part of the Army's soc^ial work ; and (2) local funds for 
social relief. 

The funds of Interuatioual Ifcadcpiarters, again, are divided 
Into those for spiritual and thone for social purposes. The 
former, which is the major division, is iitilizeu again in the 
iiiaintenance of tho central driving fon'o, and also in the carry- 
ing through of evangelistic campaigns, tho training of officers, 
field and staff, the making of grants for new work (outside the 
Dritish Isles), and tho upkeep f)f the general organization. The 
sources of income for this fund are (1) donations of the lienevo- 
leiit outside tho Army ; (2) gifU of those who liavo benefited by 
the Army ; (3) certain siirpliises from territorial or local funds, 
w’hich from time to time are forwardetl voluntarily ; (4) con- 
tributions raise<l by the annual Uclf-denial Fundi (half tlie 
prooeecis of which are remitted to International Ilcadipiartors, 
mainly for work in non-Ohrialian countries) ; (5) iegai^ies ; (9) 
profits of pui>lications ; (7) i)ro(a?eds of the sale of uniforms, 
musical instruments, and other incidentals of Army work. The 
social funds of International Ileudtpmrters are provided in 
much the sanie way, hy gifts from outsiders, the coni ribuf ions 
of people who have benefited, a proportion of the Self-denial 
Fund, and legacies. 

The oversight of expenditure is conducted on a very precise 
svstem. Kvery payment Is made in the General's name, an<l 
theoretically he is the first party to every transaedion, hut he is 
assisted by financB councils and expenditure boanls, whose 
business it is to frame estimates and check outgoings. The 
functions of these Ixxlies, however, are advisory only, and the 
final approval of all budgets rests with the highest command. 
A rigia system of accouiit keepiiig is In vogue, and the dejiart- 
ments and commamls are subject to a double audit — one an 
internal Army audit with its travelling aoeountants whose 
business it is to criticize expenditure as well as to attest accuracy 
and who rejiort direc.tly to International llcudipiarters, and the 
other the audit of the central accounts of each country, in- 
cluding those in Ix)ndon, by locval public auditors. 

3. Officers’ commands. — Tho officers of tbo 
Army, wlio are, in fact, its inini.stors ami who 
universally testify to having received a delinite 
call of the Holy Sidrit to devote thonistdves lo its 
work, are divided into two clnssos— .stall’ officers 
and hold officers. All are coininiKsioned either hy 
the General for the time boin}; or in Ids name; 
tliey abandon all secular enii)loyim'nt.s, devote 
fchcinstdvos entirely to Army service, and are sup- 
ported out of its fund.s. 

The staff officers, with the Chief of the Staff at their heofl, arc 
responsible to the General for the direction of the Army's 
operations, either internationally or territorially. The highest 
rank is that of commissioner. Officers of that rank luive the 
direction of depart, ments at Internatinnal lleacb^uarters, or 
command the work of tbe Army in a terriUiry, or are i^harged 
with the coialuet of some special hrancli, and are asMlsI.eil by 
staff of varying rank,- The field ollicers are nioslly in com- 
mand of loeal corps. Their ranks vary.* It is their business to 
seek the aalvatiori of the i>eopIe, to visit, instru(;t, and advise 
the soldiers of their cxirjis, to look after the converts, to «*arry 
out the weekly programme, of meetings, to attend to the 
organiziug side of the work, and gener.'illy to represent Iho 
Army and exer(;iHe an Influenee for aggressive religion in l.he 
neighbourhood. 'These fielil officers, unlike the stuff offieei'H, 
who have more the character of fixed [mints in the Army 
sysleiii, lua}- he likened to an army of maii'i uvre. They may 
be required at any time, without reh*rence to llieir own choice, 
to transfer their services from one part of the field to another. 

The <inmmUhiomsi otllcers arn assisted by loc.al officers, wlio 
are suldiers selected for i)arlicular work in their own thorps, and 
who give their time witbouL renininTation, many of them 
following some secular calling. They answer to the lay w'orkers 
in some of the churidies, except tliat their resjionsibilily is 
generally carrietl much further, and et)rreMpoiidingly they are 
expected to attain, and many of them d<i nttaiu, a high 
standard of self-denial, obcflience, aii/1 Ki)iritual ellleiency. 
They must give evldoiiee of certain spiritual (piallfieaMons ; 
they provale and wear their ow'ii preseribed uniform; they 
neither smoke nor drink ; and they are c.o\cnurited to diM'h .rge 
the tiuties allotted t'» tlicm. Tficy are known l»y various titles, 

* The Kelf-deniiil Fiiml origliiateil in ISSU, wlu ii w.is 

eollcctcd ; in lids the sum mised in (lie ( uiletl Iviiiv.'luin iiloin- 
WiiS Cll7,.SU;;. Tin- srlicme exli iidcd tootln-r - unlil 

MOW at lea.st, 7u per '‘Ciit uf the Army's ton es all over till- vvoriu 
voliiittarily join in lliin vi-arlv st If denviie^ onlin.'UK c. 

The raiiKsor .xialf oilK i rs.-oe (in l!HS)coiiiuii-iM».ni r (in s' lii* 
countries described a-s coniniander or komiuaiidanf ), i oIkih I, 
lienfjpimnt-coloneJ, brigadier, major, HtalT-<-a|>lain, ami si. iff 
lieu(a>nant. 

* The ranks of fldd officers are coinmandaiit, udjutaiit. 
ensign, i»ptuin, lieutenant, and sub-lieuteiiant. 
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iiK'.liKlinpr Bcrjfcant-maJor, secretary, treasurer, bandmaster, 
younur people's sergeant-major, and quarter-master. These 
local otllccra arc a Kveat streti^th to the Army, often con- 
stituting; a powerful link l>elween the local leaders and the 
outside |)opuIation. The junior or younff people’s section of 
the corps is, in the main, or^iranlsed and maintained by the 
local officers. The children’s services, the company meetin£;8, 
the Youni; People’s Legion, theCor|Mi Cadets’ Ifri^ade, the Life- 
.Savinj; Scouts an»l Life-Saving Cuards, together with other 
agencies, form a comprehensive system for the salvation and 
instruction of young people both in childhood and in 
adolescence.l 

The Army claims to be a thoroughly democratio body in this 
respect that the soldier may aspire to any command, and, in 
fact, all or very nearly all promotion is from the ranks. Can- 
didates for offieership, who must be soldiers in good standing, 
receive a course of instruction (for not less than one year and 
not more than three) at one or other of the Army’s ‘Training 
Garrisons ’ or tiolleijes. These training institutions, the first of 
which was opened in London in 1880, have now been established 
in 22 countries. The training mven is not so mu(!h scholastic 
as spiritual and practical, and Oie cadet learns to do the actual 
work among the people in which he or she will presently be 
entirely engaged. Afterwards the ' probationary ’ is generally 
ap^minted in the first instance as lieutenant or sub-lieutenant 
under a captain of a corps, and continues for a time in the field 
the studies begun at the training centre. The fitness of 
officers is Judged not alone hy their ability to speak, and still 
less bv their erudition, hut by the proof that they give of their 
faith in God, their devotion to their work— above all, by their 
love of souls. 

4 . Position of women. — One of the foundation 
lirinciples of tho Salvation Army is that for any 
|)o.sitio!i, up to the Generalnhip itself, women are 
as elij^ilde as men. Two of tlie territorial com- 
mamls at the time of writinj^ — those of the United 
States and of Denmark — arc tilled hy women, ami 
women are also at the head of many departments, 
while humlreds of them arc in command of local 
corps. The nrinciple that women have an equal 
standing witli men as publishers of salvation to 
the world followed as a natural result from the 
part which women played in tho early history of 
the Army ; Catherine 600 th was one of those who, 
long he/ore the birtli of the Army, protcst/cd 
strongly against the circumscribed sphere of 
women^H lauour in the churches.* She had ex- 
pressed the belief, in letters written before her 
marriage, that much of the non-snccess of the 
gospel was to be attributed to tho restriction.s 
imptised upon the Holy Spirit in thi.s particular. 
Tlio rise of the Quakers—* the Salvationists of 
the 17th century' — hud alreaily opened the door 
to a female ministry, and Mrs. llooth, who amid 
obloquy and misrepresentations pioneered the 
ministry of those sisters of the people and shaped 
the Salvation Army bonnet, was assisting perhaps 
the next most striking step in religious histtnw in 
tho spiritual enfranchisement of Avomcn. ^Vnen 
she died in 1890, the number of women officers of 
tho Salvation Army exceeded 5000, an<l the gotlly 
women who publicly declared the Avorks of Jesus 
("hrist Avere to be counted by tens of thousands. 

5 . Orders and Regulations.— The system of the 
Salvation Army and the principles Avhich govern 
its Avarfaro are set out in a series of Orders and 

Hint ions. Separate volumes have been com- 
piled for difhjrent classes of officers according to 
tho nature of their service, and every command 
and following in the Army has its oAvn vadc mccmn. 
There are Orders and KemUations not only for 
soldiers in tlie ranks, but also for the various local 
officers, field officers, officers engaged in social 
work, staff officers, and territorial coinniiK.sioners.* 
The general aim of this comprehen.sive series is not 
only to furnish definite instructions in methods of 
Army service and jirinciples of organizatiun and 
gOA'cniment, but also to offer counsel from Mie vast 
trciisury of experience wliich tlie JirsL General and 
(hose associated with him have accumulated. 
William Booth lirst began to issue iiistniel ions to 
liis lielpers in the form of correspondence, )mt Avith 

‘ Ordfn nnil Regulntionn for Local (fJficcrH, l»17. 

" CatluTiiie Booth, Practical Iteliijivn'^, pp. 

•< .See * Literature ’ at end of article. 


the growth of tho Avork this method soon became 
impracticable, and gradually he oarne to embody 
his Avishes in sets 01 printed regulations.' It was 
recognized that no code, however deliberately 
planned, and however capable the men upon whose 
practical experience it drew, could suffice as a final 
rule of faith and practice,* but by continual re- 
vision and reference to explicit cases these various 
directions have been made and will continue to be 
made as useful and particularized as possible. The 
loaders of tlie Army have never aimed at anything 
approaching a compendium of mechanical rules set 
forth in iiii mutable terms ; tlieir aim has been 
rather to give expression to the demands of a living 
organism Avhich grows and moves in response to 
the needs of the world of men for whom it works 
and to the mind of Christ which thoso leaders 
believe it has received of Him. 

These regulations make severe demands. Intoxicatinff liquor 
is prohibited, severe plainness of dress is enjoined, the wearing: 
of uniform is urged as a witness to salvation, the use of tobacco 
in the case of otticers is required to be given up, and in the case 
of soldiers, although the renunciation is not compulsory, per- 
sistence in tho habit is a harrier to prouiot.Ion, even to tho rank 
of sergeant or bandsman. 

In the solemn matters of courtship and marriage the Army 
takes something more than a parental prerogative. All who 
are married under the Arinv flag suhsenne to i:ertain Articles 
tjf Marriage, the pur|K)rt or which may ho gathered from the 
first of them : 

‘We do solemnly declare that we have not sought this 
marriage for tho sake of our own happiness and interests (inly, 
although we hope these will he furthered thereby ; but because 
we believe that tho union will enable us better to please and 
servo Ood, and more earnestly and sut'cessfully to fight and 
work in tho (Salvation Army.’ 

In their Infancy the children of members are dedicated to 
become future soldiers in the war. The Salvationist concepf.ion 
of domestic duly is perhaps best unfolded in books by William 
and Catherine Bootli.* 

6. The Salvationist and the State. — The poslthm 
of the Salvationist Avith regard to politic.s and the 
Slate is, in general, one of neutrality. It is im- 
pressed upon him in his Orders and Regulations 
that, * although still living in thf3 Avorld, ho is not 
of it,' and has no more business Avitli its politiiis 
than with its pleasures. He is enjoined to render 
obedience to the Government under Avhich he lives 
for the time being, to respect authority, and to 
conform, as far as he conscientiously can, to its 
requirements. While not forbidden under certain 
circumstanees to join in patriotic or local demon- 
strations, he is reminded that the Salvation Army 
is a comjiany of men and Avomen of many nation- 
alities Avho, while rendering to Ciesar tlie things 
that are his, acknoAvledge a higher authority 
than Ciesar’s.^ Tho super-national character of 
the Salvation Army is very well illustrateil in the 
German Salvationist adaptation of Hollman’s 
patriotic song : 

‘.Tonus, .Tobuh iiber alles, 

Ubur allfs in der Welt.’ 

At the same time its attitude to public q^uestions 
is not necessarily negative. When social reform 
is to the fore, or any matter which concerns the 
moral Avell-being of the community, or the position 
of tho Salvation Army, the Salvationist is at 
liberty to give his support to parties and organiza- 
tions Avhich are prepared to further the principles 
to Avhich he stands committed as a Salvationist, 
hut his support of those parties and organizations 
ceases Avitli the accomplishment of the immediate 
object. He is adviseil even then to concern him- 
self, not Avith parties, hut Avith measures, and Avith 
ineasiires only in so far as they have a direct bear- 
ing upon his jirinciplea and Ins Avork as a Salva- 
tion .soldier. I'lie same rule holds good in local 

1 Tho firHt Ortlern and Reffulations was iasued in 1878, but 
crrLiin rulos were printed as early as 1H74. 

■- Onlt’i's and Heijulat hms for Staff ttfficcrs, Introd. p. xv. 

Williiun ITooth, Relinioix for Eecrfj Day, and The Training 
of ('hildreii', Catherine Booth, Practical Hvligion^. 

' 4 Orders and tirgulat ions for Solilicm of the Salvation Armp'\ 
London, 1!KJ7. 
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poIiticH, wliile in the case of intiuHtrinl disputcn 
the Salvation Army still maintains this neutral 
attitude so far as the merits of the case arc con- 
cerned, although ready for any opportunity to 
reconcile the disputants and to alleviate distress. 

The Salvation Aniiy in the United Kingdom has at various 
times assisted in bniij^inf; about legislation having a moral 
purpose ; it helped to secure the passage of the Criminal jjaw 
Amendment Acta and the Children’s Ac.t. It has acted in a 
like way in other oountries, as, e.g.^ in Japan, whore It has Isjen 
the means of bringing al>out changes in the laws protecting 
women. It has helped to win further liberty of speech and 
opinion both in the United Kingdom and in some Continental 
countries, where at first it was bitterly persecuted. In the 
early days of its history in England Acts of Parliament were 
erroneously evoke<l, and by-laws were frequently mode to pre- 
vent open-air meetings. In one year alone more than 000 
Salvationists In England, as well as tvsnsiderable numliers in 
Swerlen, Switzerland, India, and the United States, suffered 
impriMOiiiuont for their action in the open air. The decisions, 
however, of some local authorities were carried to the higher 
courts and there reversed: and in many other oases, without 
taking such a course, the Salvation Army, hy a firm though 
non-provocAtive attitude, has carried its point and gained 
toleration and protection for its own street propaganda and 
that of other bodies. In a wider aspect still the Salvation Army 
by its work among vast siiijjcct populations is remlurlng a 
certain amount of im])erlal service, for it is developing the 
native power along purely Salvationist and therefore non-insur- 
wetionary lines. 

III. TuK SALVATioif Army as a spiritual 
FORCE.— I, * Articles of War.’— The «iranle8t ex- 
position of the religion of the Army in to oe found 
in itH ‘ Articles of War,’ to which every Salvation- 
ist .subscribes on enrolment. These ‘Articles* 
number sixteen, half of them mainly doctrinal in 
character, the other half mainly ethical. They 
are quoted in full in art. Confessions, vol. iii. 
p. 887. 

2. The need for conversion. — The doctrinal 
8tan<lar(ls of the Salvation Army are in general 
those of evangelical Cliristianity. 

'We Iwlicvo,’ wrote William Booth, ‘the three creeds of the 
Church w'it.lj all our heart. We believe every word of the Com- 
minatioM Service, and we go about denouncing the wrath of 
Ood against sinners Just as people must who really believe that 
all these things are true.* i 
Catherine Booth w^as equally explicit : 

‘ We have not given up any of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, such as the fall, the universal call to repentance, 
Juslillcutioii by faith through Jesus Christ, a life of obedience, 
and heaven and hell."** 

Salvationist tlicology includes the leadini^ truths 
which are held hy all orthodox communities, and 
any ai)parent newness of presentation is due mainly 
to its concentration upon those few and simple 
truths which it holds to be vital to salvation. Tii 
an interview which the late Cencral aflbrdod one 
of his journalists on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
own conversion he expounded his idea of the 
scheme of salvation in consi<lerable detail. After 
the elementary truths regarding the work of each 
I’crson of the Trinity, ho instanced three other 
doctrines upon which, lie said, constant stress was 
laid at almost every public effort of Salvationists. 
Those concerned the day of judgiiient, the exist- 
ence of a real place of punishment, and the exist- 
ence of ‘a glorious heaven where all faithful and 
victorious soldiers will enjoy unspeakable happi- 
ness in companionship with saints, angels, and 
Cod.* Beyond these, again, there were certain 
other truths whicli had a formative influence upon 
his mind and, in consequence, upon the doctrinal 
]K)sition of the Army. These had been borne in 
upon him alike hy personal experience, by observa- 
tion, and hy his study of the Bible. One was the 
division of all men into two classes in their relation 
to God and eternity— the righteous and the wicked. 
These answered to the two destinies of heaven and 
hell which awaited men in the next >yorld. There 
was nothing clearer than that there is a right side 
and a wrong in the relations of each iiidivitlual to 

1 CR xlli. [1882] 176. 

3 Catherine Booth, The Salvation Army in Relation to the 
Church and State, p. 30, 


the salvation oflered by God through the sacrifice 
of (*hrist, and that it is within a man’s own deter- 
mination which side he should he on. (Miango ol 
character ean he. brought about only hy a change, 
of nature, and of this change God is the Author, 
with the constMjucnce that it is possible to expect 
and to witness this change even in the wor.st of 
characters, where, in the nature of the cast*, no 
merely human means, such as gootl resolutions, 
even when fortified hy ceremonial, can avail. It 
is God who saves, and therefore no man is beyond 
the nale of this miracle. At the same time, he 
could never admit that forfeiture of individual 
resjKinsihility which seemed to lie involved in the 
extreme Calvinist position. Every man w’as 
responsible for his own salvation. It was clear 
that a man must be empowered to accept or reject 
the prottcred mercy, anu that upon his acceptance 
or rejection depended his eternal destiny, and, 
further, that this great act of reconciliation with 
Go<l w'as a definite transaction, occurring at a 
given time, on the simple conditions of repentance 
and faith. 

3. Holiness teaching. — The Salvation Army 
from the lieginning bail insisted upon the need for 
definite spiritual development after conversion, or 
oil what it calls a ‘full salvation.’ In the {iroini- 
neneo which it has thus given to the doctrine of 
entire sanctification it has shown itself in the in- 
heritance of John Wesley, wlio consistently taught 
that the same power which pardoned the sinner 
could purify the heart from evil tendencies and 
tempers, and it has gone in advance of Wesley in 
insisting that this perfecting of the heart in love 
will result in a life of conflict and sacrifice for the 
salvation of others. Full salvation is not to be 
introspective merely, but a practical following of 
Jesus Christ as a living sacrifice ; not so much a 
‘rest of faith’ as a ‘fighting holiness.’' This 
truth has l>een placed in tiie forefront of Salvation 
Army work, and the ‘ holiness meeting ’ is usually 
a feature of the weekly prograniino of a corns in 
every country. TJie teaching is that the Holy 
Spirit is aide to subdue the whole man—- will, 
thought, feeling, and action— to tho law of love 
and keep him walking according to that law in 
holiness and righteousness all the days of his life. 

This experience is taught as a definite state, 
first tow’ards sin, and then as to conformity to tho 
known >vill of (iod. In a series of Letters to Salva- 
tionists on this subject William Booth speaks of 
three conditions in wdiich the soul may he ; 

'In the first sta^ire the soul is under sin— it must sin anrl sin 
rules. In the second Hla^^e the soul is over sin. The yoke of 
evil is broken. UeliveruJioe as well as jianlon has come by 
Christ. In the third sta^^e, the soul without sin. Then the 
soul may adopt tho words of the Apostle, with a variation, and 
say, “The very Ood of peace has sanclillefl me wholly, and He 
preserves iny whole spirit and soul ainl body blameless, and He 
will continue to do so unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is He that has calle<l mu to this expurience of 
purity, who also will do it.” ’ * 

The conditions of obtaining this pure heart are 
(1) obedience in separation from evil, (2) surrender 
of the soul to tho will of God, ami (3) faith, which 
is the cominittal of tho soul to the Sanctifier in 
full confidence that He will cleanse and keep it 
from sin. 

4. Sacraments.— (k)ncciving its purpose to Is; 
that of calling universal attention to central and 
vital truths, and making them stand out in the 
utmost directness before the individual consci(‘rice, 
the Salvation Army has largely avoided thcHuhllc 
ties and intricacies of controversial theology, ami 
this not merely for tho sake of peace but for the 
sake of concentration. The administration of the 
sacraments w'as abandoned in 1882, and all ritunl 
W'hicli might l>e siipjiosed to contain some intrinsic 

1 See Samuel L. Hrenglc, The Way of 11 olineas. 

a William Booth, Purity of Heart, p. 3(Jf. 
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or mystic merit was put on one side. The Army 
has never denied tiie value of the sacraments in 
individual cases, and indeed, octjosionally, its 
members liave been ;^ranted liberty to partake of 
these ordinances in one or other of tlie Churches. 
But the broad fact upon which Salvationism rests 
is that the sacraments are not necessary to salva- 
tion — whether salvation is considered as an act of 
divine ^race or as a Jjoly life. 

The present attitude of the Army on this subject 
is identical in practice with that of the Society of 
Friends. The Friends, however, arrived at their 
ousition by way of the doctrine of the ‘inward 
light,’ whereas the Army takes the simple utili- 
tarian ground that these observances introduce 
comi>IieHtioii, that they are open to argument and 
atta(;k, and that by many who would participate 
in them they would not l)e understood, and, most 
important of all, that tlicy would often obscure 
the nec-ossity for the vital experience. 

J ;. Salvationizine methods. — With unchangc- 
eness of principle there is combined the utmost 
flexibility of method. Some features of the Army’s 
assemblies have aroused intense criticism, but a 
good deal of its procedure which might seem to 
be extravagant or even irreverent when described 
at second-hand is not so at all in the actual cir- 
cunistauces of the occasion. Army dcmoiistrative- 
ness, as Catherine Booth once said, is not a putting 
on, but a letting out. The Salvationist’s vision of 
a rebellious world and of perishing souls seems 
to justify any and every device, however sharp, 
striking, or even vulgar, for attracting, for com- 
pelling, the attention of the hardened and indiffer- 
ent to whom his api>cal is made. For this reason 
ordinary religious phraseology is largely laid on 
one side, and what has bec-n called ‘ surprise power’ 
or novelty is utilized. The testimony meeting is 
dcHcrilsMl as a ‘ free and easy,’ and the response of 
‘Amen’ as a ‘volley.’ Many Army services are 
punctuated from lirst to last with joyous exclama- 
tions, clapping of hands, laughter, or tears. The 
Houl-wiriiiiiig propaganda of the Salvation Army, 
as illustrated iii its street marches and in meetings 
of an unusual type, has sometimes taken the form 
of almost physical persuasion. Among the people 
to whom too Salvationist goes he has to compete 
with a hundrcil other clamant appeals to eye-gate 
and car-gate, ainl, his object being U) win men for 
the highest good, he sees it necessary to be in his 
way as vociferous and aggressive as any. Alnive 
all things ho is to be dolinite. It is not his busi- 
ness to produce a vague emotion ; he is to bring 
men to a state in which they are convinced of sin 
nml convicted of its guilt and of its awful peril. 
Mere belief is not enough ; there must bean active 
ropentaiuje. Therein lies one chief reason for the 
penitent form or mercy-seat. This feature of 
Salvationist public gatherings is a row of seats 
immediately in front of the platform, at which 
seekers arc invited to kneel in token of their re- 
solution to abandon their sins and to live hence- 
forth to please (rod. It is a method which the 
Army defends on the ground that it is conspicuous 
enough to register a distinct break in a man’s life, 
and does not lend itself to a mere ppsing impres- 
sionism. A further reason for Salvationist enthusi- 
asm is seen in the fact that many of the workers 
have themselves passed through suc-h inward 
experiences as to make it unnatural for them to 
maintain their ordinary reserve when they speak 
of sueli things. 1 Many of them also have wit- 
nessed remarkable— they often justify the word 
‘miraculous’ — changes occurring in the lives of 

I See ftrt. Convkrhios, vol. Iv. p. loy^ : *Thc type of relfifloua 
expt'riencG that soenis tiativo to a culturod comiuuiiity in nalm 
and roHlralned ; but the frrvourH of tho Salvation Army and 
the MethodiHl mcotinfr are to the pKyrhuloifiHt no loB.*) natural.* 


others, such as those described ^ as having occurred 
in one London corps, where a group of men 
known locally as ‘ the terrible ten ’ were won for 
God. 

6. Other features of propagfanda.— Although the 
lirst Army band was not established until 1879, 
the enthusiasm of tlio movement found expression 
in song from the very l>eginning. It carrie<l a 
step further the evangelistic singing which had 
been such a feature of the Methodist revival in the 
previous century. Soon after the commencement 
of his work in the East End of Loudon William 
Booth published The Christian Mission Hymn- 
liooh, and later a whole series of Salvation Anny 
Sony BookSy which contained songs ^ in abundance, 
Koiiio of original (toinposition and others gathered 
from every quarter. These songs were taken up 
by his people with fervour and spontaneity. 
Kalher to the olFence of a good many outsiders, 
tho lea<ler8 of the Salvation Army have system- 
atically adapted sacred words to popular tunes on 
tho principle, ‘ We’ll take these songs from the 
devil ; he has no right to a note of music.* But 
always both rhythm and words were subservient 
to the Salvationist sentiment. Soon the penetrat- 
ing melodies, especially those of Salvation Army 
origin, demanded a nioro considered musical ac- 
eoinpaniincnt, and bands Insgan to be formed, at 
first among families or groups of Salvationists, 
and then as a regular part of each corps, until 
now, with nearly 30,000 oandsmen and more than 
20,000 members of Songsters’ Brigades, the Salva- 
tion Army, as Samuel Morlcy once prophesied 
would 1)6 Uie case, has ‘sung its way round the 
w’orld.’ In the jubilant ca<lences has been found 
a language in which Salvationists of every tongue 
can understand one another and tell to all men the 
joy that is in them. The band (in some countries 
a guitar combination, but more generally with 
brass instruments) is a feature of Salvation Army 
work in every part of tho world. The stricstest 
surveillance over the hands, l)oth as to personnel 
and as to music, is maintained at each territoiial 
headniiarters. Bandsmen have their own Orders 
and Regulations y and the part whicdi the instru- 
ments can take in the meetings, both in time and 
in volume, is carefully limited so as to assist tho 
Ijroeoedings without monopolizing thimi. 

Another means of propaganda which the Army 
was c|ui(;k to appreciate was the printing-press. 
Witliin a few months of tho organ izationLecom- 
ing known os the Salvation Army the lirst War 
Cry w;iH established to inspire Salvationists, 
educate them, and hind them together. This, tlic 
Official Gazette of the Army, has now (1918) some 
80 companions, most of them wockW periodicals, 
issued in more than 20 languages, incluaing several 
of tho languaj'es of Asia and Africa. The com- 
bined circulation is more than seven millions, 
14 millions fur each issue, and the total number of 
readers is estimated at more than seven millions. 
The selling of these papers by members of the 
Army is looked upon os oll’cring a precious oppor- 
tunity of witnessing for Christ. In most terri- 
tories tho name War 6Vy, or its equivalent, is 
aflopted as the title of the official organ— e.gr., the 
Strijdkreet of Holland and II Grido di Guerre of 
Italy ; and in addition there are in most countries, 
as in the United Kingdom, niagarAnes for special 
departments of the Army’s work. By means of 
explicit instructions ana vigilant insight it is 
ensured that these papers reflect the spirit and 
polity of the one movement, both in tho kind of 
articles they publish and in the way in which they 
deal with topics of interest. The ijowcr of tho 

1 Harold Ilegbie, Broken Earthemoare. 

2 Always * SOUKS ' rather thou ' hymns,* following the general 
custom of the Scriptures. 
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printfed word has also been recognized in the 
systematic publication of books dealing with 
pliasos of Salvation Army thought and experience, 
and of many volumes of a didactic character by 
William and Catherine Booth, C. S. liailton, and 
others. 

7. Indirect influences.— Tlie influence of any 
organization l)eyond the ranks of its immediate 
followers is diftfcult to estimate, but some of the 
features of the Salvation Army are so marked a 
departure from ordinary religious life and inetliods 
that they could hardly fail to have important 
reactions in the Christian Churches. In one form 
or another many of the leading autliorities of the 
religious world have testified that its spirit and 
example have brought about changes which amount 
to a revolution in the methods of the Church. 
Bishop Lightfoot of Durham pointed out one influ- 
ence of the Army upon his own Church — the 
Church of England : 

* Shall we be satiMlIed wilh Rfolni; on as hitherto, picking up 
one here and there, gathering together a more or less select 
congregation, forgetful meanwhile of the Manter’s command, 
“Go ye into the highways and hedges and (X>mpel them to 
come in" t The Salvation Army has tauglit us a higher lesson 
than this. Whatever may he its faults, it has at least recalled 
iiM to this lost ideal of the work of the Church — the universal 
compulsion of the souls of men.' 

Not only has the Salvation Army stimulated 
a more aggressive evangelism, but it has also 
suggested methods of present-iiig religion to the 
masses upon which in some instances other bodies 
have admittedly modelled their own propaganda. 
The idea of a niilifary organization has been taken 
up in some cases, ^ and in others the influence of 
the Army lias !>een apparent in various ‘ forward 
movements ’ in Britain. The same leaven has lieen 
at work in other lands, as, e.g.^ in the *Tnnere 
Mission* of Germany, in its counterpart in the 
Scandinavian countries, and similar home mission 
movements in the United States and the British 
colonies. In India a * Buddhist Salvation Army * 
concerns itself with the moral uplifting of those 
whom it seeks to influence. Individual in.spira- 
tioiis, though acknowledged by public men of 
every communion, including Lutherans, Komau 
Catholics, ilewish rabliis, and priests of the Greek 
(fliiirch, cannot of course lie catalogued ; but here 
again there is abundant evidence that in almost 
every laml the indirect influence of the Army has 
awakened interest in religion or revived a shaken 
faith or a languishing devotion among many who 
have not enlisted under its flag. Thousands of 
ministers, missionaries, and lay workers serving in 
other Cliiirclies took the lirst step that led to their 
present vocation as a result of iniluciKics set in 
motion at its meetings or on reading its imblica- 
tions. 

IV. Social work.^i. The incentive. — The 
revival of evangelical zeal in the second half of the 
19th cent, which the Salvation Army undoubtedly 
greatly helped to produce, and which in tiini did 
much to help forward the Salvation Army, brought 
with it a further realization of the inter-relation- 
ship of moral failures and pliysi(;al and economical 
evils.* Tlio social conscience of the people was 
being quickened, and it was revolted by the 
spectacle of large sections of the people living 
either on the edge of economic disaster or plunged 
already into a sea of grinding want, vice, or crime. 
At the same time, it was seen that the problems 
to be dealt with required statesmanlike judgment 
as well as the philaiitliropic spirit. 

1 E.g.^ a ‘ Church Salvation Army ’ was started at Oxfonl 
(1S82-S5), the title beiti|f chosen ‘ as a tribute to General B^ioth ’ ; 
the ortfawiaatlon was one of thoHO which were Nu))9e(mently 
inerKBo into the Church Army. See Rowan, Wifyoh 

Cnrit'la and the Church Army, London, 1006, jn. 140. 

s Gilbert Slater, The Making qf Modern England, London, 


William Booth had always deeply sympatliized 
with the work less. 

‘When hut a mere child,’ ho saya, ‘the dejfrjMlaUou and help 
le«8 mittery of the |)Oor Stot^klnjjers of my native wuiuU r- 

ing gaurd/and hunger-gtricken through the Htreetg, droning out 
their melancholy dlttlcg, crowding the Cnion or toiling likn 
galley glaveg on relief workg for a bare 8uh«iMWnce, kindled in 
m;jf heart yearning to help the poor whicJi liave continuiMl lo 
thie day and which liuve a powerful influence on niy whole 
Hfe.'l 

It is not surprising, therefore, that quite early in 
its history (1874-7H) the Salvation Army bail looked 
with anxious solicitude into the under-world of 
want and vice, and had stretched out a hand to 
certain classes of its sad inliabitants. Prison-gaU^ 
homes and food depots and some .scattered ellorts 
on behalf of lost women — the beginnings of the 
social work which was i)rcHcntly to grow to such 
world- wide dimcn.sions — were eMtahllslietl. But it- 
W’as not until the middle eighties Miat the General, 
greatly moved by the sight of the vagrant and 
destitute classes, made certain extensive experi- 
ments. Then came a more comjuehensivo sciieine, 
an organized warfare against social evils— at- least 
the worst of them — as a preliminary to evangeliz- 
ing the outcast with the saving health of religion. 
It was a deep spiritual syiujiathy with suflering 
that led the Salvation Army into its .social enter- 
prises, hut with this sympathy was linked a kc(*n 
ajiprociation of the sufl'erers’ temporal misery and 
need. 

The social work of the Army is not to be regarded 
as an additional wing to its main structure, or as a 
sudden afterthought to modify its governing id(?a. 
It is a natural development, involving no ilepartni e 
from the principles oy which the Army lias been 
actuated irom the beginning. It is true tliat so 
far as finance is concerned the spiritual and social 
derations have since the launching of the I )ai Uest 
England scheme been sharply distinguished, and 
sulScribers must say to which fund their coiilrihii- 
tions shall go. This is a matter of legal correct ness 
and of administrative convenience.* The place of 
.social work in the Army’s operations was deliiiitely 
indicated by William Booth when ho wrote : 

‘ In providing for the relief of temporal niiH<Ty 1 reckon that 
I am only makmic it eany where it w now clilHcult, and poHsible 
where it in now all but lm])08HibIe, for men and women to find 
their way to the UrouH.’i* 

The Darkest England schemo, therefore, when 
it was unfolded in 1890, did not break so freshly 
upon the Salvation Army itself as it did upon the 
outside public, whom it awakem*-d in an extra 
ordinary degree to the social misery winch exi.steri, 
and to the availability of tlie Army for cojung witli 
at least some part of the [irohlem by virtue of the 
extent and solhlarity of its organization. The details 
of the proposed scheme were only in skeUdi, to be 
altered, abandoned, or ad<led to as ox])erieme and 
advisability determined. The general j)iirj)OHo 
was to oiler in the first place to tlie woikkss and 
destitute a chance of rec.overy through industry 
and discipline, tlie Army providing them with the 
opportunity and meeting their immediate needs. 
Industrial reclamation was, of (course, only one 
phase of the problem, and perhaps not tlie acutest. 
The vicious and the morally heIj)le.sH had to be 
dealt with, special jirovision had to be made for 
prisoners on tlieir dischaige, for the liahitnally 
drunken, for lawless lads, and for fallen or tcinjiled 
women. At the back of every efibrt was tlu^ liopr 
of the spiritual reformation of the indiviilual. 1 1 is 
character must he changed, if his charactm- w.is in 
question, liefore any cliange in circumstances conl<l 
greatly avail. 

The prinuipIoH of R(M:ial work as lai<l down in Orders and 
HcgulatujM for Social Office rs imludn tho imporiniicn <»( 

1 In Darkest England and the Way (tat, I'n f.M-c, /•. i. 

2 The Darkest Kngland ncJh-iul* wan »iL‘fJnr<*d :i m purtilc tiust 
by dotid-pull, dat-ed .luti. isnt. 

^ In Darkest England arid the Wag Out, Probict*, j». iv. 
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a ohanf^Q of environment, the provision of useful occu))ation, 
the cultivation of a spirit of muitial aMsistance, discipline, and 
so on, hut first of all * the salvation of the individual throttich 
faith ill Jesus Uhrisl,* not, indeed, as a condition of being help^, 
hut as the cliief ground of hope for cfTocting any permanent im- 
proveuient. 

2. Organizations.” -The social enterprises of the 
Salvation Army Icinl IheniHelves to descriptive 
'detail, but liore it will he enough to refer the reader 
to tin; puhlislnid accounts of various aspects of the 
work.^ 'riie following enumeration ot the social 
activities of the Army, though the list may not be 
(juite conijilete, aflbrds some idea of the variety 
and scope of its etl’orts for the benefit of the poor 
an<l friendless of every land : 

(a) Fur the Children’s free and farthing breakfaaU, 

mid nigh I soup and bread brigades fur the homeletis, cheap 
foo<l (leuutH, epetnal relief fiinda for caaea of apecial destitution, 
old clutnea depots fur alum faniilica, poor inen'a hotels, cheap 
grain stores, famine loan fund for the deatitute of the Kaat. 

{h) For the firwnifcarda.— Driiiikarda’ brigndea, drunkarda’ 
advi(;e and home bureaux, homea for inebriatea (men and 
womens 

(c) For the jiavperH. — Workhouae brlgodea, salvation guard- 
ians ot the poor, iNiuner colonies, pauper transportation, laViour 
bureaux, homes for Inc aged and for the dying. 

(d) For the itnemployea.- Lnhowr bureaux (nien and women), 
industrial homes, laliour wood-yarda, city salvage brigadea, 
workshops, elevators. 

(e) Fur the Aumr/eMO.— Midnight scouts in cities, shelters for 
men and women, metropoles. 

(/) Fur the cnminrt/s.— Prison visitation, police-court work, 
prison-gate work, prison <;orps, probationary policy, corresisjn- 
dence bureaux, ex-criminals' homes, and criminal settlements. 

(g) Far the. danyhter» of nhaine. — Organixe;! visitation of 
‘walks,’ brothels, red-light districts, yoshiwaras, dubs, etc., 
midnight meetings and marches, receiving homos, industrial 
homes, factories, ‘nut of love’ funds, service girls’ brigades, 
shephurdlng brigades, maternity homes, investigation and altllia- 
tion departments, mothers’ hospitals. 

(A) slum work. - Visitation, first-aid brigades, district nursing, 
‘ jioorest of tlie poor ’ aid. 

(t) Fur the sud;.— Visitation, hospitals, dispensaries, village 
dispensing, leper hospitals, maternity nursing. 

(i) For the tosf.— Inquiry and corresixmdence bureaux, legal 
assistance. 

(A) Freoentive and protective work far young girU.—iiervm\»' 
homes, city institutes, registries, students' homes, residential 
clubs. 

(/) Anii’Huicide bureaux — Advlco department, loan deport- 
ment. 

(m) Land scA^m«s.— Emigration, home colonization, coloniza- 
tion over the sea, land and farm and irrigation colonies, small 
holdings 

n) Deep nea firu/udes.— Mission boats, lifeboat. 
u) Training cuUegeg. 

p) Students* homes. 

q) M’nrkiiig-men's assneiatvms. 

r) Village banks (ogricMiItural). 

I.ITKHATHaK. -i. IIJSTU/tlCM. AND DF.SCHIFTTVK.—VJWAs^m 
Booth, The General's Letters^ Isnidon, ISM.'i, In Darkest Eng- 
land aiul the Way Out, do. 1800, Sergeant-Major Do-Vour- 
Best, or The Inner Workings of a Salvation Army Corps, do. 
IIKKI ; Catherine Booth, The Salvation Army in Relation to the 
Church and State., do. 1SS3 ; W. B ram well Booth, Light in 
Darkest England, do. 180.5, Social Reparation, do. 1809, Friends 
of the Poor, do. 1001 ; Mary B. Booth, With the B.E.F. in 
h-ance, do. 1016 ; F. de L. Booth-Tuckor, What the. Salva- 
tion Army is doing in India and CeyUm, Simla, 19U ; E. D, 
Booth- Hellberg, Der soziale Zweig der erste.n christliehen 
Kirche, Berne, 1904 ; Charles Booth, Life and Labottr of the 
People of Laridon, JJrd ser., Religious Influences, 7 vols., Lou- 
don, 1008 ; Margaret Allen, Kingdom-Makers in Shelter, Street, 
and Slum, do. 1002, Eastward Bound, do. 1008 : Harold Begbie, 
Broken Earthenware, do. 1910, The Light of India, do. 1912 ; 
E. R. Brengle, The Army Drum, do. 1009 ; L. Breatano, Die 
christUch-soziale Be.wegung in England'^, Leipzig, 1883; A. 
Briickiier, Etweekungsbeweawngen, Hamburg, 1009 ; L. 
Bruy Are, Les (Kuvres philanttmrpiques de CAnm^edu Salut,en 
IWo, I’aris, 1906; Josephine Butler, 7’A# Salvatwtx Army in 
Switzerland, London, 1883; P. A. Clasen, Der Salutunmis: 
eii\e. sozialviissenschaftlichti Monographie iiJber General Booth 
and seine lleilsannee, JenA, 1013; L. Colze, ‘ Die Hellsarniee 
und ihre sozialo Arbeit,’ Sozialer Fortschntt, Ijoipzig, 100.5; 
Arthur E. Coping, Souls in Khaki, Ixindon, 1017 ; Mildred 
Duff, Three Coronations, do. 1901 ; Hulda Friederichs, The 
Romance of the Salvation A rmy, do. 1008; H. Fuchs, Heilsarmee., 
Jena, 1910 ; Q. Funcke, Englisehe Bilder in deutseher Beleueht- 
utig'i, Bremen, 1883 ; A. de Gasparin, lAseZ et Jugez : AnnH 
soi-disani du Saint, Oenuva, 1884 ; M. Gerhard, Der religwse 
Charakter der Heilsarmee, Bonn, 1906 ; R. Giffen, The Progress 
of the Working Classes, London, 1884 ; H. Rider Haggard, 
Report of the Salvation Army Colonies in the If.S.A. and at 

t E.g., U. Uider Haggard, Regimeratiofi ; Arnold White, The 
Great Idea ; P. A. MacKenzie, Waste. Humanity ; David Lyall, 
IlaiuJicapped ; see also ‘ Utorature ’ below. 


Hadleigh, Essex, do. 1006, Regeneration, do. 1910; Theodor 
Kolde, Die Heilsarmee!^, I^ipzlg, 1899, and art. ' Heilsarmee,* 
In PHK» vii. 578-693 ; Selma LageriOf, Kiirkarten, Stockholm ; 

{ ack London, The People of the Abyss, London, 1003; David 
.yall, Handieapped, do. 1914 ; P. A. MacKenaie, Waste 
Humanity, do. 100l», Serving the King's Men, do. 1918 : Olive 
C. Malve^, Thirteen Nights, do. 1908, The. Soul Market, do. 
1907; J. Page, The Christianity of the Continent, do. 1906; 
Agnes Palmer, The Salvage of Men, Now York, 1913 ; J. 
Pestalozzi, Was ist die Heusarmee f liallo, 1886 ; A. P^ron, 
Rt'Jltxiuns et exp4riences d'un Salutiste, Paris, 1805 ; G. S. 
Railton, Heathen England and the Salvation Army, London, 
1884, Twenty-One Years SalvatUm Army, do. 1886, Apostolio 
Warfare, do. 1889, Our War in S. Africa, do. 1901, Precipices, 
do. lOOfj, Day by Day in the Salvation Army, do. 1910, For- 
ward against Misery, do. 1918, Some Prophecies FulflUed, do. 
1012, Jiu/ez I* Annie du Salut, Paris, 1884 ; Erland Richter, I 
Missionilren's Spar, Stockholm, 1016 ; W. P. Ryam *he 
Romance of a Motor JW Msion, London, 1006; Annie 3. Swan, 
The Outsiders, do. 1906: Mrs. Verini, Deeds of Love and 
Cfturage, do. 1916, Worth from Waste., do. 1916, Round the 
Clock, do. 1917 : A. Schindler, Die Gefahren in der Kirche, 
As(;ona, 1900, Die evangelische Kirche und die Heilsarmee^, do. 
1905, Reu'.h und Ann. do. 1901, Die soziale Not unscrer Zeit 
und die Ueilsannee, do. 1902; E. Spliler, Slums; Erlebnisse 
in den Schlammvierteln modemer Grossstlidte, Aarau, 1911 ; 
Arnold White, Truth almut the Salvation Army, London, 1906, 
The Great Idea, do. 1009 ; A. Zimmermann, J. Wesley vnd W. 
Booth; cine historische Parallele, Munich, 1007 ; and miscellane- 
ous publications : La VIrit6 d I’lgard de V Annie du Salut, 
Paris, 1881 ; Le Crime, des Salutistes, do. 18»3 ; L' Alliance 
Ivangllique et la liberti religieuse, Nuuchitcl, 1890 ; La Liberti 
desanver, (leneva, 1890 ; RapjHirt du conseil fidiral d I'assem- 
hlle fidirale sur les petitions concemant I’annie du salut, 
Geneva, 1800; Leltrc d mes coneitoyens par Airnl Humbert, 
Neuchafcel, 1800; 2'he Progress of the Salvation Anny during 
the Year, London, 1801 ; Correspondence respecting the 
Expulsion of certain British Subjects from the Cantons of 
Geneva and Neuchdtel, do. 1884 ; Essays and Sketches : Papers 
by Eminent People on Salvation A rmy Work, do. 19()6; Salva- 
tion Anny Year Rooks, from 1906 to 1918; Salvation Army 
War Despatches, do. l0(Ki ; Phases of the Work of the Salvatitm 
Army, do. 1911; The Salvation Anny Ofllcer at Work, do. 
1908; Letters to the. Centre, do. 1912; 1/ Annie. Salut en 
France, Paris, 1911 ; Saving and Serving, London, 1016 ; Won, 
do. 1016; Some Aspects of Salvation Army Social Work, do. 
1017; Intematumal Social Addresses, do. 1914. 

ii. Bioaj{AFHWAi..—F. de L. Booth-Tucker, 2'he. Life of 
Catherine Booth, the Mother of the Salvation Army, 2 vols,, 
Ijotnlon, 1892, I'he Life ^ Colonel Weerasooriya, do. 1905, The 
Consul: A Sketch of Emma Booth-Tucker, do. 1004 ; C. T. 
Bateman, Everybody's Life, of General Booth, do. 1914 ; T. F. 
G. Coates, 7'he Prophet of the Poor ; the Life Story of General 
Booth, do. 1905; Mary A. Denison, Captain Molly, Boston, 
Mass., 1897 ; Mildred Duff, Hedwig von llanrtman, London, 
1905; Jfohn Law, Captain Lobe, do. 1887; W. E. Oliphant, 
Catherine Booth, do. ; G. S. Railton, General Booth, by 
his first Commissioner, do. 1912, The Salvation Navvy (John 
AUm), do. 1880, Commissioner Dawdle, the saved RaUway 
Guard, do. 1902, Life of Lieut. -Colo tud Junker, do. 11*03, 
Captain Ted {Edward Irons), do. 1880; W. T. Stead, General 
Booth, do. 1886, Mrs. Booth of the Salvation Army, do. 1000. 

iii. DoCTUINAh AND SFIHii'UAl .. — William Booth, Salvatio'H 
Soldiery, London, 1879, The Training of Children, do. 1884, 
Purity of Heart., do. 1902, Religion for Every Day, do. 1902, 
Visions, do. 1906, The Seven Sjnrits, do. 1007; Catherine 
Booth, Godliness, do. 1890, Life and Death, do. 1890 ; Prac- 
tical Religion^, do. 1891, Popular Christianity, do. 1887 ; W. 
BramweU Booth, Books that Bless, do. 1800, Servants of All, 
do. 1900, Our Master, do. 1908, Bible Battle-axes, do. 1901 ; 
E. R. Brengle, IPAaf hinders you f do. 1886 ; S. L. Brengle, 
Helps to Hminess, do. Heart-Talks on Holiness, do. 1905, 
The Soul- Winner's Secret, do. 1905, The Way of Holiness, do. 
1010 ; Eileen Douglas, The Fruits of the Spirit, do. 1909 ; T. 
Henry Howard, Standards of Life and Service, do, 1909 ; T. 
Kitching, Forms awl Ceremonies, do. 1910 ; The Doctriiuts qf 
the Salvation Army, do. 1880 ; Faith Healing {Memorai;dum 
for Ofllcers), do. 1902 ; A Ladder to Holiness, do. 1003 ; Holy 
Living, do. 1901; How to be Saved, do. 1903; The Salvation 
Army Direottnry, Nos. 1 and t, do. 1901 ; Helps to the Directory, 
do. 1902 ; Salvation Army Songs, do. 1900. 

Iv. REfWLAT IONS.— 2'he Why and Wherefore of the Rules 
and Regulationi of the Salvation Army, Tjondori, 1900 ; Orders 
ami Regulations for Territorial Commissioners and Chief Secre- 
taries (1004), Divisional Commanders (1904), Staff OtHcerB (1904), 
Field Officers (1917), Social Officers (1917), Local Officers (1917), 
Soldiers (1908), the Training of Field Offic-ers (1905). 

W. Bramwkll Booth. 

SAMADHI. — The u.8e of this term in Buddhism 
has l)een explained brielly in the art. Dhyana 
(P ali jhdna). Samadhi is a many-sided word, 
si^nifyin^ both (1) a complex state or habit of 
mimi and (2) a system of training or culture 
intended to produce that state or habit. As (2) it 
forms one or the three botlie.s of doctrine {kJmndha) 
with wiiich all followers of the holy life in Bud- 
dhism were to bo continually occupied; sUuk- 
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khandha (moralB, ethics), mmadhikkhandhat and 
pariMkhhandha (wisdom, inHiv;ht). 

Thus the distiniruished Sister DhauiniRdinn& comprises the 
Eightfold Path under these three : 

( right speech ( right effort 

SUa •( „ action SamAdhi { ,, mindfulness 

livelihood. I M Minddhi. 

( right views 

„ intention or 
aspiration, 

She is then asked: *What is samddAi 7 What induces i It? 
What are the requisites for it? What is the culture of it? ' She 
replies : * It is concentration of mind ; the Four Applications of 
Mindfulness induce it; the Four Supreme Efforts are its re* 
(luisites ; the practice, development, repetition of these things 
are the culture of it.' > 

Here we Bee the twofold import of the term as 
stated above. Let us consider each of these two 
in order. Concentration is chittasa' ekaggata^ 
that is, one-pointedness of mind, or the power of 
exclusive single-minded attention. This aefinition 
is repeated and elaborated in the Abhidharnnui 
analyses, where aamddhi and concentration are 
described in similar terms : 

* stability, solidity, absorbed steadfastness of thought which 
... is the absence of distraction, is balance, uniierturbed 
mental procedure, calm, the faculty and power of concen- 
tration.’ « 

The commentaries maintained this teaching as 
handed on by Buddhagho^ : 

* What is aatnAdhil It is of many aspects and divers modes 
. . . not to confuse the issues Just here, we say it is con- 
centration of good consciousness. In meaning it is the aatnd- 
dhdnarn : — the thorough-placing-on-to,” that is, on one object 
of consciousness and its concomitants. Its salient mark is 
Imlance ; its essential property is the expulsion of wavering, Its 
resulting manifestation is Impassivity ; happy ease is its 
proximate antecedent.' * 

The various channels and modes of snmddhi are 
then gone into at length, including whether 
induced by self •hypnotisiu or otherwise. The chief 
of these are subseinxently developed in the follow- 
ing ten chapters of Viauddhi'Magga, He concludes 
the chapter in question with a reply to the in- 
quiries : How is samddhi to be cultivated ? What 
is the advantage gained by its culture? The 
former question is also answered in the ten follow- 
ing chapters. In the eleventh the advantage is 
stated to be fivefold, according to the lower or 
higher aims and mwlcsof culture in each practiser : 
— present happiness, insight into things ‘ as they 
really have oecomo’ {yathdbhutarfi), superknow- 
ledge {abhiHfid),^ rebirth in the Brahinfi heaven, 
and Nirvdrm. 

Coming to the more discriminating psycho- 
logical analyses of later scholastics — e.g.^ in the 
Compendium of Philosophy by Anuruddha — we 
find that, whereas chittaas' ekaggatd is recognized 
as a constant factor among the seven tiwtors 
prosont in every unit of conscious activity, aamadhi 
IB reserved for the whole of a given state of mind 
doscribablo os concentration* and is also called 
‘ ecstatic apperception * in states of mystic or 
jhftnic rapture. In other words, the factor in 
every act of consciousness which we know as 
‘ selection * becomes, when trained and developed, 
the power and faculty {indriya) of aamadhi.^ 

Thxnn aamadhi is no more confined to the highest, 
most unworldly aims and activities than is ‘ wn- 
centration’ in English-speaking cxilture. Nor is it 
right to speak of it as tlio ‘ sole * or even the chief 

1 Nimitta ; see Points of Controversy (PTS), Ix)udon, 1016, p. 

888 . 

* Majjhima, I. 301. .... . 

* Dhainma-sangat^i, §{ 11, 16, tr. in 0. A. F. Rhys Davkls, A 
Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, Ijondon, IWK), pp. 
18f., 17. 

* VisuddhirMagga, ch. ill. ; cf. Aithasalinx, p. 118, where he 
cites the figures from the t^cstions of King Milinda, i. 60, 
comparing sa^ntidhi to tiie ridgepole of a roof, binding and 
crowning the moral conscMousnoHs, and to a king om head aiMl 
nucleus of his artnioH. 

B CJf. art. Dhyana, § 5 (c>. « P. 108 f. (f), (g). 

^ Ib. p. 1‘2«, n. 1. H It), pp. f)4 f., 8 l>, II. 4, 129, n. I 
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aim of the Buddhist. It is quite essential as a 
means. But the aims and ideals which it made 
possible to realize are reserved by Hnddhaglio^a 
:or the Pahildkkhandha^ the third and last section 
of the Visuddhi-Magga. 

LrrKSATCRB. — A Vogavaeara'a Manual^ ed. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, PTS, Ijondun, 1896 (the introduction cites a numher of 
passages on sarnddhi from the canon) ; A Compendium of 
rhilwiophy (a Pali Manual of approx. 12th cent. a.d.), tr. H. Z. 
Aung and O. A. F. Uhys Davies, London, 1010, pp. 16, 6 6 , r»3- 
66 , 237, 240. C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 

SAMARITANS.-i. Name. Those who to- 
day are called Samaritans arc but the last little 
remnant of a Jewish sect that for centuries has 
ooked upon Mt. Gerizim in Palestine os the one 
rightful place appointed unto it by God for His 
worship. Their name has come to its present 
meaning through several stages of development. 
First of all it was applied to the once lainoiis 
capital of the kingdom of Northern Israel. Then, 
by a natural extension, it was made to include the 
entire district of which tliis city w'as the political 
head ; any dweller within this territory might 
properly be called a Samaritan. Finally, through 
NT usage and the practice of early (Jiristiaii 
writers, the word came to he limited to adherents 
of a particular form of faith.* 

2. Origin. — The origin of the Samaritans is 
veiled in obscurity. The meagre data at our dis- 
jH)sal permit and have received dilierent inUrjireta- 
tions. According to the Biblical narrative in 
2 K 17-18, their beginning is to Ije dated from the 
downfall of the kingdom of Northern Israel in 
722 B.c. 

Then It was that * .Tahweh removed Israel cut of bia aight, aa 
ha apake by the hand of all his aervanta the prophets. 80 iNracI 
was carried away out of their own land to Aasyna, unto thia day. 
And the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and from 
Outhah, and from Avva, and from Hamath and Sopliarvalni, 
and plai:od them in the cities of Samaria instead of the children 
of Israel : and they poasesHcd Samaria, and dwelt In the citiea 
thereof (2 K 17’-^t). Thus it came to pass that Israel was 
removed and that 'there waa none left hut the tribe of Judah 
only’(cf. 2 K 1718). 

These diverse imported peoples, settled in tlio 
ievastatod land of Israel, were made by Jewisli 
teachers to be the progenitors of the Samaritans. 
That such a mixed group should sjieedily come to 
resemble Israel closely in customs and manner of 
worship was said to be due to the fact that they 
wore ‘ lion converts.* Being menaced by a scourge 
of savage beasts, they found deliverance by wor- 
shipping Jahweh as the God of the land umler the 
guidance of a priest, or priests, who were sent hack 
from among the captive Israelites.® Meanwhile 
tiiey did not abandon their former idolatrous cults, 
1 Tlie city of Samaria in said to have received iLh name from 
one Shemcr (TCl^), who sold to Oniri the aite on which the «:Ity 
was built (1 k 16!><). The term ‘Samaritans' (Shonteronim, 
it found only once In the OT (2 K 17®). Rabbinical 
writers frequently alhide to their northern neighbours as 
Cutheans, while Josephus calls them by preference Shecheniittw. 
They themselves lay claim to the title * Israel' or ‘the ChiMren 
of Israel.' They airquiesce, however, in the name SamarltaiiH, 
giving to it their own Interpretation of ‘ observers ’ or ‘ keepers,' 
namely, of the Law or the Sabbath (t.s. Shfrmerim, 
from TD8>). 

2 ' And to it was, at the bednning of their dwelling there, 
that they feared not the Lora : therefore the Lord sent lions 
among them, which killed some of them. Wherefore they 
spake to the king of Assvrla, saying, The nations which thou 
hast carried away, and placed in the cities of Samaria, know 
not the manner of the Dod of the land : therefore he hath sent 
lions among them, and, behold, they slay them, because they 
know not the manner of the Ood of the laud. Then the king 
of Ass 3 'ria commanded, saying, Carry thither one of the priestH 
whom ye brought from tlience ; and let them go and dwi;ll 
there, and let him teach them the manner of the (lo<l of the larxl. 
So one of the priests whom they had carried away from Samaria 
came and dwelt in Beth-el, and taught them how they shoiiM 
fear the Lord’ (2 K 17'"*). The U-xt fhictnaleM i»etw«>en the 
singular and plural in its allusion to the priesl or pri< It is 
pnmablo that the plural should be reUtned Ihrougliout. 
Josephus (Ant. ix. xiv. . 1 ) makes the danger that tJireutened 
them to have hecii a jtestileiice. 
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for, while * they feared Jaliwoh,’ at the same time 
they * served their own after the manner of 
the nations from among whom they had been 
carried away ’ (2 K 17**). 

Two further OT alhiaiona to the introduction of 
foreign ooloniats are found in the book of £zi*a. 
In the first (4^) the Samaritans make request to 
have part with the returned exiles in rebuilding 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and urge their claim on 
the ground that they worship Jahweh as do the 
Jews, and that they have sacrificed unto Him from 
the time that they were brought into the land by 
Esar-haddon,^ king of Assyria (681-668 B.c.).* 
Further on in the chapter the same people are 
described as belonging to the ‘ nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set in 
the city of Samaria, and in the rest of the country 
beyond the river ’ ( K*r 4*®).“ Both the latter state- 
ments are beset with textual difficulties, but they 
agree with the account of 2 Kings in emphasizing 
the alien origin of the Samaritans. Later Jewish 
tradition perpetuates the same disparaging view 
and uses by preference the term * Cuthean * for the 
pe^le of the north.* 

lue fall of Israel and tlie deportation of its 
people are also mentioned in two Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. It appears that Shalmaneser *IV. (727-722), 
wlio began tne siege of the city of Samaria, died 
before its completion, and that accordingly the 
glory of the conquest wjis claimed by his successor, 
Sargon II. (722-705). Tiie latter king says : 

* At tho beflnnLn^ of ray in ray firat Y«)sr . . . Samaria 
I boBieged, I captured. 27,21)0 people from lu midst I carried 
(mptive. 60 chariots I took there ah an addition to ray royal 
force ... 1 returned and inmle more than formerly to dwell. 
People from lands which ray hands had ca]itur<>d 1 aetUed in 
the midiit. My othoere over them as governors I appointed. 
Tribute and taxes 1 imposed upon them aft«r the Assyrian 
manner.'^ 

The second inscription is of like purport, with an 
added statement to tho oflect that those who were 
left undisturlied iu their homes were permitt^id to 
retain their possessions.® In the royal enumera- 
tion of the exiles proiiahly only the heads of 
families wore counted, and consequently the total 
number of captives may have been much greater ; 
but, even so, this deportation can have affected 
only a small percentage of the entire iiopulation.® 
Tlie capital and tho larger towns would doubtleas 
suffer most, wheroas tho smaller villages of the 
rural districts would remain lurgoly undisturlied. 
The exmeern of the Aasyrian conqueror would be 
to remove the more influontial political and re- 
ligious leaders. Whether there wjis a further 
deportation two years later, when ISamaria juiiuHl 
in a fruitless uprising against Sargon ii., is not 
stated in the surviving fragments of tho inscription 
which cummemoratoM the event. Aceortlingly, so 
far as Assyrian records permit any inference, it 
api>ears that tho major portion of the Israelites 
continued to dwell in their own land subject to 
local Assyrian governors. 

1 JoMcphus, in reporlini; this incident, Btutes that the king lu 
question was Hhahuancser iv. (Anf, xi. ii. 1; cf. TCV, ad loo,^ 
and Torrey, Ezra Ftudu ti, p. 100). 

> It is probable that tho name Osnap})ar !s a cormptioiij stne-o 
it is not otherwise known to have been borne by any k»ng or 
high oflicial. A widely accepted conjecture would substitute 
Awihurbanipal (66S-02C it.c.)on the ground of resemblance oi^ 
beoatim ho alone of the later Assyrisjfi kings would lio in a 
pooitloii to deport colonista from Susa and Klani. Others would 
reetore Shalmaneser, a reading that hns the supiiort of l^ucian’s 
text of the 1.XX (fi. Ii. W. Hatton, Bookjt of Hrra and 
JfeheMtak [fCCl Edinburgh, 11113, p. 172; II DB iii. «$•; 
Torrey, p. lf»). 

* Jos. Ant. ijf. xiv. 3, XT. iv. 3, vii. 2; Schiiror, OJV^ ii. I.*), 
note 4S, for passogHH In the Mishnah. 

■* KAT9, os tr. by O. A. Iturton, AtvAvZidogy ami the Bible, 
Philodrlphia, lOlfV, p. SCO. 

> This at least is tho prcsmualde meaning of tlie passage (id. 
p. 370). 

* There is a tradition of much larger deportations from Judah. 
Hemiat'herib spooks of devaslating 4G fortified towns of Hezekiah, 
the Judwoti, ond of leading caotive 200,160 ‘people, small and 
groat, male and female’ (A' A 7*'^, tr. Ilarioii, (i. 373). 


Such a couchisiou reccivcH a measure of confir- 
mation from Biblical data. The Chronicler states 
that soon after the fall of Samaria King Hezekiah 
(71.5(?)-686(?) B.c.) sent to all Israel and ‘wrote 
letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh,’ inviting 
them to participate in a great Passover at Jeru- 
snlein, with tho result that many came from Asher, 
Manasseh, and Zobiilun (2 Ch 30'*”). This im- 
plic.i the continued presence of Israelites in the 
north.^ In tho next century the reform of Josiah 
(639-608 B.c.) purged Bethel of its idolatry and 
took away ‘ all the houses also of tho high places 
that were in the cities of Samaria, which the Kings 
of I.srael hail made to provoke Jahweh to anger’ 
(2 K 23“*“). There is no suggestion in this tradi- 
tion that these high places diiiered in any particular 
from those in the south, or that tlie cultus was 
other than that which had been established by the 
kings of Israel. The Chronicler includes Manasseh, 
Ephraim, and ‘all the remnant of Israel’ among 
those who contributed to the repairs of the Temple 
in tho days of Josiah (2 Ch 34® ; cf. 2 K 22^). In 
the 6th cent, wo hear of 80 ine,n who came out of 
Shcchein, Shiloh, and Samaria, brin^jing offerings 
to the house of Jahweh. They came in the garb of 
mourning, doubtless because of the desolation of 
Jerusalem and the ruin of the Temple ( Jer 41®), It 
seems most natural to suppose that those wor- 
shippers were Israelites, an<l that tho former 
relationship to Jerusalem had not yet been inter- 
rupted. ITo a somewhat later period in the same 
century belongs the tnwlition already discussed, 
that tlie inhabitants of tho north claimed the right 
to co-operate with the returned exiles in tlio re- 
building of the Temple (Ezr 4-). 

These scattered notices are best understood by 
8ii])posing that the descendants of the Israelites 
continued to live on in the land of tlieir fathers 
and that they are the s;iine people Mint emerged 
later as tho sect of the Samaritans, 'rhe loss of 
the Ten Tribes would then bo due more to vicissi- 
tudes sullerol at homo Mian to deportations. The 
whole religious development of the Samaritans 
re<iuires such an ancestry and would bo largely 
inexplicable without it. Rabbinical enactments 
appear at times frankly to recognize the true situa- 
tion. A Talmudie Isioklet {MnsseJcficth Knthim) 
dealing with tlie Samaritans closes as follows : 

* When shall we receive them V When they jfive up their faith 
in Mount Oerizimand aoknowlertgti Jmisalcinaml ilie rusurreo- 
tion of the thwi. Tlienceforth he who robs a Samaritan will be 
as he who rolis an Israelite.’ 

Anthropology, working independently, has reached 
tho same conclusion. IT. M. Huxley gives it as 
his judgment that the Samaritans * are to-day the 
sole, though ilegenorate, representatives of the 
ancient Hebrews.’^ 

3. The emergence of the Samaritans as an inde- 
pendent religious community. - As to the time and 
circumstances of the final ruoture between the 
Jews and the Northern Israelites there are two 
divergent traditions. 

One rests u|M)a a brief allusion in Neh 132Hf., where ib is 
stated that ‘ one of the sons of Joiuda, the son of EHashib the 
high priest, was son in law to Sanballat the Horonite : therefore 
I cho^ him from me. Remember Uiein, O my God, because 
they have defiled the priesthood, and tho covenant of the 
priesthood, and of the Levites.’ 

Tlie seconrl and more explicit tradition is recounted by 
Josephus, who tells us that tlio schism was oocamotied by the 
marriagn of Manasseh, a brother of the hl^h priest .)ad<lua, t.o 
nn alien wife, namely to Nikaso, the daupfbtor of Sanballat, tho 
IVrsiati pfovernor of Samaria. The elder-i at JerusalLMii and the 
hij^h priest demanded that the wife slioiild he divorced, or that 
Manasseh should renounce his sacerdotal riirhts. Un willing!' to 
acoe))t such nn alternative, he sou;rht help from his ajfcd father- 

) rf. E. h. Curtis and A. A. Mndseri, Thtt of Chnrt^ideH 

{ICC), Edinburifh, lUlO, p. 47111., and Montgomery, The 
SamarUane, p. 66. 

3 Nutt, A Samaritan Targum, p. 172; Montgomery, p. 2(13. 
On the whole attilndc of Jewish teachers, cf. Montgomery, pp. 
l«.'i-2(i;<. 

aj/fx. 676. 
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ln>law, who promiaed to secure (or him the dififnlty and riKhta 
of the high nrieathood in connexion with a temple that aiiouifl 
be built on Mt. Gerialm. The young prleet was likewine aaaurod 
that he should be Sanballat's successor in temporal power. 
Ultimately the promised religious privileges wore gained under 
the sanction of Alexander tne Great, who bad meanwhile de- 
feated the Poraians at Issue and oonquorcd Syria. Forthwith 
the temple was built and regular worship was established at 
the rival sanctuary.i If Joseplius can thus record an incident 
that eNtablishcB the legitimacy of the priestly line of the rival 
temple, it is evident that the tradition must have appeared to 
him well founded, for he otherwise gives abundant ovideiice of 
his hostility towards the Samaritans. It Is further stated in 
his account that Munasseh was Joined by many priests and 
I^evltes who had alien wdves, and also that other disaffected 
Jews, who from time to time became guilty of breaches of the 
law at Jerusalem, found refuge with the Shechemites.* 

These two accounts have this niucli in common, 
that each makes mention of the marriage of a 
memhor of the Jewish high-^iriestly family to the 
daughter of a Sanballat ; hut in the former instance 
the wriest in question was an unnamed son of 
Joiaaa and a grandson of the high priest Eliashib, 
while in Josephus he is Manasaeh, brother of the 
high priest Jaddua, who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Thus the incident would 
occur, according to JosephuH, in 332- 331 B.C., or 
about a century after Noheniiah. Again we note 
that Neheniiah speaks only of tlie expulsion of the 
offender and gives no hint tliat tins act of dis- 
cipline resulted in the founding of n rival sanctuary 
on Mt. Gerizini, or in any way affected the Samari- 
tans.* Without entering upon a discussum of the 
problem that is thus presented, it may be said tliat 
the date fixed by Josephus for the schism appears 
to be confirmed by several important facts. Virst 
in order is the agreement of the Samaritans with 
the Jews in accepting the fully revised and de- 
veloped Pentateuch. Had the separation taken 
place before the sacred documcnt.s assumed their 
present form, the Samaritan Bible would almost 
certainly give some evidence of belonging to the 
earlier period. It is further highly significant 
that, so far as we can discover, Samaritan worship 
and ritual from the first conformed closely to 
Jewish rites and practices— a result that could 
hardly have been anticipated if Jewish influence 
had made itself felt only indirectly in the time 
after Neheiniah. A further reason for the later 
dating of the Samaritan schism is funiishod by 
the recently discovered ElepliantinC tomple papyrus. 
This document, written in 408-407 n.C., gives no 
suggestion that a state of bitterest enmity existed 
openly between Jew^s and Samaritans. On flic 
other hand, the Jewish community of Egypt can 
appeal with confidence not only to tlerusalcm, 
but also to the political heads of yamaria for assist- 
ance. There is no allusion to a religious head of 
the Samaritans in this connexion, doubtless because 
as yet none existed.* 

1 Jos. Ant, XI. vii, 2, viii. • 7b. xt. viit. 2, 7. 

* In spite of these important differences in detail, it is quite 
goneraliy believed that both accounts must rufer to the same 
experience. Usually a way out of the dilHculty is sought by 
making Josephus to l>e in error as to the date. It la assuined 
that Nehennah’s stringent reform in the matter of nmrriage 
must have been the immediate occasion of the violent rupture 
between Jews and Samaritans. On the other hand, it is 
coming to be recognize<i that Josephus is huro following an 
independent source which ought not to bo discarded too haetily. 
It is not easy to discover any valid reason why his narrative 
may not be essentially correct, barring a few details tliat may 
have been borrowed from Neheiniah (cf. 0. Steurmagfl, SK 
Ixxxii. [1909] 6, and llandk&mmeniar zum AT, Oottingon, 

iii. 276; B. Stado and A. Bertholet, Bibl. Thtol. dei AT, 
Tiiblngen, 190.'i-11, il. 27 f.). Torrey would hold Uie Chronicler 
rPspoTisible for our diincMiity, on iJie sufipoeition that he luui 
faHnioned the uaHSUgo in Nelieiniah in eufii a way us Uj rellect 
later events Qip. 235, 249). It was dcHhed to show 

thereby how Nencmiah had dealt with a case pre<’ijH>ly like Uiat 
of Mannsseh. Jt is urged by Torrey with much cogency that, if 
the gn'at iiatriot Neheniiah had lieen connected in w’ritten 
tradition with the Sumaritan MeccHHimi, Uio facts would not 
have been forgotten in Jcrusalein. No more would the name of 
the high priest in whose time the inonientous event mreurred 
have been lost to memory. 

* The Elephantine pnpj rus is an appeal from a military colony 
of Egyptian Jews and is uddi'esseit to Bagoses (liagohi), the 


Whether the final separation between Judsea 
and Samaria dates from the dayn of Alexander 
the Great, or whether it came earlier, w'e may 
suppose that it was the culmination of an antagon- 
ism that had long existoil. Henceforth the enmity' 
w'as intense, as is made evident by the few mani- 
festations of it that can still bo traced in the 
centuries immediately following and in NT times. 
During the 3rd cent, we have the testimony of 
the Chronicler, wdiose attitude is shown by the 
way in which he idealizes Kehoboam and his 
successors, thereby throwing Isratd’s apostasy 
into darker relief/ He denies to them the right 
of being regarded os a part of the people of God 
(2 Ch 13* 25’). As lor their siiecessors, the 
Samaritans, they are idolaters and self-confessed 
aliens (Ezr 4”-)* I» the opening years of the 2nd 
cent. Jesus Sirnch (c. 180 B.c.) voices a like repro- 
bation. For him, too, the Samaritans are a * no 
nation,’ a foolish (or godless) people that dwell 
in Shechem (60^*-).* At the opening of the 
Christian ora the trailitional hatred flashed out 
in deeds of violence,* and at all times there 
existed a dangerous tenseness of feeling (Jn 4* 8**, 
Lk 

4. Later history. — Of the experiences of the 
Samaritans in the disturbed period following the 
<leath of Alexander we have little reliable inforiiia- 
tiori ; but that they siiflercd severely, aa the tide 
of war sw'eiit backward and forwnrd through their 
land, may be accepted as certain. During the 
trouhUul years of the 3rd and 2n(l centurieH B.c. 
lioubtlesH not a few of them found their way to 
Egypt ns emigrants or captives, and became tlie 
nucleus of the colonies that existed later at 
Alexandria and (^airo.* Meanwhile the province 
of Haniaria, by virtue of its geographical iiosition 
and accessibility, was open to foreign iiillueiiceK. 
Under the Syrians the city of Samaria continued 
to be a (xentile centre and the seat of civil admini- 
stration, as it had l>ccn during Persian supremacy. 
The Samaritans apparently escaped extreme per- 
secution dnring this early period. This is to Ui 
attributed to the fact that they were not disturbed 
as w'ere the .lew.s by party factioiiH, and that they 
held aloof from political movements. However, 
2 Mac (5*'‘*’ 6'**) implies that in the 2iul cent, they 
were included by Antiochus Eniphanes in the 
repressive measuros etiqiloyed by iiim against the 
Jews.* llelleiiiziiig influences may well have 
served to consolidate them mure ami more and to 

Perwan govi mor of JihLi'b. Tlie poUtioncra dtHiro iMTininf ion, 
or awtHlancc in gaining \»rriniHrioti, to rebuild tliiir Uauplf* of 
Jahwoh whirh hiul bfrn di-ntroyed by their adverHuriiM tiiroe 
yeani previounly. In the rourse of Ihu letter W’e learn that an 
earlier appUcjition has been (na«le t) the governor, and that at 
the iMiine time letters of like purport had been diH|tntfli(d to 
the high priest in JeruHalem ami to irilluentiul Jewihh leaders. 
Since no replies hart been nt eivert, the request to the governor 
waa renewed, and it w'as added that an ap}K>al for aa^iMtance 
was likewise being forwarded to Dalajab and Sliclomjah, the 
sons of Sunliallat the governor of Samaria (cl. Barttm, p. 3S7 flf.). 
The papyrus ymives iiiat there w’ns a governor riRiued KaniKillat 
who was in olHe-e in 407 B.c., and in so far corroborates the 
narrative of Neh l.W It is «initc pnssiiilf, however, that a 
grandson of this man, bearing the same name, may huvo been 
in authority at the time of Alexan<ler (this is the view of 
Torrey, p. 330 (. ; of. also pp. 324 and 315 f., and Stouernugcl, 
SK Ixxxii. [1009] 4 (.). 

1 Of. 2 Oil 1 1 and 1 K 2 Ch and 1 K IP- and see 

Slado-Bertliolet, ii. 75 f. 

*The ttutheiiiieity of these verses was qneslioned by 
Edershein^, but Ihcv'are now g. nerally aeeepted (cf. R. .Smciid, 
Die Weieheit dcs Jeene Sirnch erktnrt, Berlin, p. 4v»l}. 

Various OT pitssages ha\e been thought wiltiout Miffici* nt 
reason to contain referera-es of like purj»ort to the Saniarii/'n.-t. 
Clicyne ho interpreted Is 6.5 ami (Jewink A//' 

after the Kxite, New York, IW>S, p. 25 f.), Imf a nion- protabli.' 
interjiretation can be Huggestisl (cf. Moulgonurj, p. 

» Jos. A nt. win. ii. 2, x\. vi., lU 11 . \ii. 3 ; cf. fy./ 1 11 . 1 7. 

4 Jos. Ant. xn. i., xiii. iii. 4. 

® .Josephus cliarges the HainnritariH willi a l.q'se fr-ini f.iith 
under AntitH'bus M’. ; butlliis accusal ion iii.t.i h.i\" l»c» n boin 
of Jewiah prejudice, since Ibcir subsequent history Bceins to 
disprove the charge (Ant, xii. v. 5). 
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mark them oH' from the other inhabitants of the 
district as a distinct sect. In any event it was 
during this obscure period that they came to wear 
the aspect under which we know them in later days. 

A new crisis in Samaritan history was brought 
about by the r( 3 rriarkable rise of the Maocabiean 
princes of JudaMi. These leaders gradually ex- 
tended their conquests northward until they not 
only mastered Shochem and Mt. Gerizim, but also 
captured and destroyed the city of Samaria Itself. 
Once established, the Jewish cfominion continued, 
with one or two possible interruptions, down to the 
days of Pompey and Iloman supremacy (63 B.C.). 
At the time of tlie destruction of the temple on Mt. 
Gerizim by John Hyreanus in 128 we can 

well believe that the Samaritans were called upon 
to endure other hardships besides the loss of the 
place and privileges of worship. Roman dominion 
must have brought most welcome release from the 
oppression of their hated Jewish rivals. For a 
time they oruje again enjoyed a position of relative 
religious independence, which was not disturbed 
when they passed under the rule of Herod and 
then of Archelaus. 

Very little is known of the part played by the 
Samaritans in the Jewish war of A.D. 66"70. Quite 
probably they held aloof or acted independently, 
since they could hardly bring themselves to co- 
operate with their Jewisli adversaries, even though 
they might have little liking for the tyranny of 
unprincipled Roman officials.* A portion of the 
sect took part in a fanatical uprising that was 
quelled by Vespasian with much bloodshed in 
A.D. 67.® In the centuries immediately following 
the Jewish war there are traditions of measures 
of repression and persecution under the direction 
of the Roman authorities ; * but, through all these 
trying ordeals, the Samaritans seem to have 
remained loyal to their faith. 

There was a brighter period of considerable 
material prosperity, as well as of intellectual and 
reli"iou 8 awaKening, in the 4th cent, under the 
leadership of the national hero Raha Rabba. 
Marqah, who is honoured by the Samaritans as 
their greatest theologian, lived somewhat later in 
the same century.® For the most part, however, 
Samaritan history under the Christian emperors 
is a tale of disaster. Repeated fanatical outbreaks 
wore forcibly repressed and severest penalties were 
inflicted. Often these took the form of drastic 
legal restraint and the abrogation of civil and 
religious rights. Finally, in A.D. 629 Justinian 

? iucllcd a formidable uprising with a harshness 
rom which the Samaritans never recovered. Many 
were killed, others fled, and still others apostatizeef. 

Whether a second Samaritan temple was built 
after the destruction of the first by John 
Hyreanus in 128 B.c. is not certainly known. By 
some stdiolars it is supposed that the Romans did 
permit such a restoration in the 2nd cent. A.D. as 
a reward for aid given by the Samaritans in 
suppressing the rebellion of the Jews under Bar 
Kokliba (A.D. 132-135). This second temple, it 
is tlioiight, was finally destroyed in A.D. 484.® 

1 Jos. Ant. xm. lx. 1, BJ i. ii. 6. 

3 The recall and banishment of Pontius Pilate in a.d. 86 was 
brou(;ht about i>y an unwarranted attack that lie had made 
upon a company of Samaritan piltfrims that had assembled at 
the call of a false prophet (Jos. Ant. xvm. Iv. 1, 2). 8«e also 
the reference (;ivcn abovs to the recall of Cumanus (ib. xx. vi.. 
BJ II. xll. 1-7). 

3 Joe. BJ HI. vii. 82. < Of. Montoomery, p. 89 f. 

» Cf. Mont^fomery, j». 294 f. ; (Cowley, ./ B x. 677. 

B So Cowley, JB x. 672, on the basle of Chronu'ttn Panchnle, 
Cftron. Abwl Falh, and Chron. On the other hand, 

ProcopiuH, de ^Bdijlciig, v. 7, states that there was no relmildiri}; 
of the temple. A temple is depleted upon early <‘oins of 
Neapolis, but doubtless it is the one built by Hadrian and 
dedicated to the Most High Jupiter ((/./P* 1. 661, rmte 13 ; ri. 
Montgomery, p. 91, note 35). The first Christian church on 
Mt. Qcrizim was built in a.d. 484. 


Under Muhammadan supremacy the Samaritans 
had to endure their share of oppression and suffer- 
ing. Small surviving groups came to be distributed 
through the larger cities of Palestine. Outside of 
Nablus, the most important and influenUal was 
settled at Damascus.^ All these communities have 
long since disappeared, and to-day the sole survivors 
are found at Nablus, where their numbers have 
steadily ilecreased.* 

5 . Religious beliefs. — The faith of the Samaritans 
w'as Jewish monotheism, and there is nothing to 
indicate that it was influenced in any fundamental 
way by infusions from pagan religions. It has 
rattier every appearance of being an arrested 
development of Judaism. The Samaritan canon 
included only the Pentateuch, which was supposed 
to be the sole source and standard for faith and 
conduct. The vital spiritual element, which was 
represented in Judaism by the prophets, was largely 
lacking. The writings of the prophets of Northern 
Israel were not received, and woiiM have been lost 
had they not been kept by the Jews. Modifica- 
tions in creed came for the most part through a 
process of accretion under outside influences and 
not through a living development from within. 
The dominant trait of Samaritanism was a con- 
servative and tcuiacious adherence to traditional 
belief. This characteristic can bo traced even in 
the heretical movenionts that are treated in art. 
Sects (Samaritan). 

In doctrinal achievement the Samaritans seem 
to have reached a climax in the 4th cent, of tlie 
Christian era in the work of Marqah. The 
essential articles of their faith had, however, 
become fixed earlier during periods of which wo 
have only the most meagre information. Under 
the Muslims in the 11th cent, thoio w as an epoch 
of some little literary activity, and still another 
in the 14th cent., while Phinehas (Finias) was 
high priest, but neither era seems to have resnltod 
in any material contribution to theology. Declin- 
ing numbers and the struggle for existence are 
perhaps largely accountable for tliis lack of in- 
tellectual fruitfulness. At the same time, even 
under favourable conditions, the Samaritans appear 
never to have shown any theological originality 
that was at all coinparalilo to that manifested in 
Judaism. They were distinguished rather at all 
times by a rigid, if not turbulent, persistence in 
their ancestral faith. This darker side is some- 
what relieved by the brighter picture of their 
responsiveness to noble impulses that is pre.sented 
in the NT. 

(a) God. — ^I'he monotheistic confession, ‘There 
is no God but the One ’ (inn rSk hSr n'*?), is an ever- 
recurring refrain in Samaritan liturgies. It was 
with this formula, elaborated and adapted in 
various ways, that they opposed Christian teach- 
ing and Gnostio speculation. In all Samaritan 
literature a constant theme is the unity of God 
and His absolute holiness and righteousness. He 
is usually conceived of as spirit, and there are few 
expressions that suggest His localization. In 
Marqah there is a tendency towards the liyimsta- 
tization of the divine attributes, but this cannot 
be said to be characteristic of Samaritanism. The 
avoidance of anthropomorphic and anthro^pathic 
expressions is more marked in the Samaritan Targum 
than in that of the Jews. At times, however, as in 
tlie account of the giving of the Daw, the Biblical 
narrative is closely followed, and it is taught that 
God wrote the Tables with His own hand and gave 
them to Moses (Ex 3U®). The disinclination to 
ascribe to God any fonii of sensuous activity is prob- 

1 On SaiJiaritan inarriplions that have l)«eii found in Damascus, 
cf. SWA W xxxix. 11903] 127 f. ; MNDPV, 1902, no. 6. 

In 1103 Benjamin of Tudela speaks of lOUO still clinging to 
the fuicred mountain, whereas now there are fewer than 200, 
who live in a special quarter of the city of Nablus. 
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abl^ accountable for the failure of the Samaritans 
to follow tlio Jews in develoj)ing a doctrine of 
divine fatherhood) since otherwise such a conce^v 
tion would bo in accord with tlicir exaltation of His 
mercy and loving-kindness. The utterance of the 
ineHable name of Jahweh was avoided by them as 
by the Jews, but it was written without hesitation.' 

(d) The The one sacred book of the 

Samaritans was the Pentateuch, which, they 
believed, embodied the supreme revelation of^ the 
divine will. They taught that it was most inti- 
mately associated with the being of God, and they 
accoraed it the highest veneration. To-day the 
survivinff Samaritans have one particular roll 
which they cherish with jealous care, and for 
which they claim a great antiquity.^ Their version 
of the Law differs from the current Hebrew text 
in numerous details, but variants of real material 
importance are comparatively few.* One instance 
of particular interest is Dt 27* (cf. Jos 8*®), where 
the Samaritan version makes Moses command the 
building of an altar on Mt. Qerizim, and not on 
Mt. Ebal, as in the Hebrew. The charge is often 
made against the Samaritans that they have 
tampered with the text of the passage*, but there 
is even greater likelihood of an alteration of the 
original reading on the part of the Jews.® At the 
close of the Decalogue in Ex 20” and Dt 6^' the 
present Samaritan text also has an added command 
to build an altar and offer sacrifices on Mt. Gerizim. 

The Samaritans were always extremely punc- 
tilious in the observance of the Law. Even their 
Jewish opponents recognized their excessive zeal 
regarding certain commandments. Kabbi Simon, 
the son of Gamaliel, is reported to have said, 
‘Every command the Samaritans keep, they are 
more scrupulous in observing than Israel.^® The 
moral side of the Law was emphasized by the 
Samaritans, and they wore loss inclined to theo- 
retical speculation regarding its precepts than were 
the Jews. 

(f) Something of the sanctity of the Law 

itself was made by the Samaritans to attach to 
Moses, through whom the Law was revealed. He 
is for them the one incomparable prophet and 
apostle of God. Their Targum in Dt 34'®, by a 
change of reading, affirms that none shall rise like 
unto him.’ None indeed will be needed, for all 
things were shown to him in the Holy Mount. 
There appears to be no particular glorificution of 
his death, but the story of his birth was much 
embellished and at times took a form that implied 
pre-existence or a unique creation. His efficacy as 
mediator and intercessor is highly extolled in later 
liturgies. Douf)tles8 the advances over Jewish 
tradition in his exaltation are to be attributed in 
la^e measure to Christian and Muhammadan 
influences, but an additional motive may be found 
in the fact that the Samaritan Bible did not include 
a prophetic canon. A measure of compensation 
for this very serious lack was found in thus vener- 
ating Moses, not alone os giver of the Law, but 
also as the full and perfect embodiment of the 

1 In resdine^ they subBtitute for Jahweh *tho Name* 

The malioions charge that they wortihipped a God Ashinift 
2 K 17**) may possibly have come from this practU.Q 
(cf. Petermann, PRE^ xiii. 372). Rqually false was the claim 
that the Samaritans had a dove-cult (cf. ift. ; Montgomery, p. 
820 f.). For the great variety of names and titles given to God 
by the Samaritans, see Mont^mery, p. 214 f. 

SThey affirm that it was copied by Abishua, the son of 
Phinehaa, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron. This tra^lition 
appears first in the 14th cent. (Ahu'l Path), and consequently 
the MS In question may be somewhat ohler. 

A brief analysis of the Samaritan variants from the Hebrew 
Is given by E. Kdnig, HDB v. 68-72. 

4 Of. Montgomery, p. 236. 

6 Cf. Torrey, p. .322 ff. ; E. Meyer, IH« laraeliten und ihre 
Nachbarttamme, Halle, llKMl, p. 646 IT. 

(i Cf. Montgomery, p. 170. 

7 It was held that Dt 18U> referred to Joshua alone. 


rinqihctic ideal. For them the MesBiali, the 
llesLorer, was a figure of leaser impoitamre. 
Abraham likewise did not play the same signili- 
cant jiart that was assigned to him in Jewish 
teaching, and much the same may be said of 
Aaron, and this too in spite of the dominance of 
priestly influence among the Samaritans. The 
patriarch.s and early leaders did receive, however, 
a considerable measure of honour, and there was a 
doctrine of the merits of the Fathers, os in the case 
of the Jews. 

{d) Mt GcHzim. — The claim that Mt, Gerizim 
was the one rightful centre for the worship of 
Jahweh continued to he the chief cause of the 
bitterest strife with the Jews. 'I'lio issue was 
clearly stated by the woman of Samaria ; * Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, 
that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to 
worship’ (Jn 4®®). However favourably disposed 
towards the Samaritans large-minded Jewish 
teachers might be at times, tlie claim for the 
sanctity of Mt. Gerizim always remained an in- 
superaole and divisive dogma.' In seeking to 
substantiate the extravagant claims for this 
mountain it was iiossible to point to many sacred 
a.ssociations gathering about its summit and the 
immediate locality. Abraham, Jacob, and Joshua 
had wor8hipi)cd here; the bones of Joseph were 
buried near at liand ; and the Samaritan Scriptures 
recorded a special command given through Moses 
to build an altar on this spot.® With such a real 
basis of tradition it wa.H not ditliciilt to devise 
further sanctions by identifying Gerizim with 
Bethel, by making it to bo the site of the garden 
of Eden, the place where altars were built by 
Adam, Seth, and Noah, the spot of Abraham s 
sacrilice of Isaac, the mountain which was still 
shadowed by the presence of God, and to which at 
last the tabernacle was to bo restored. Even when 
its temple had been destroyed, the Samaritans 
still clung devotedly to its slopes ; and, wberievtu- 
the way was open, they celebrated their chief 
festivals near the site of their former sanctuary.® 

(c) The The expectation of a coming 

Messiah was doubtless cherisiied by the Samaritans 
at an early date, notwithstanding the fact that 
such a doctrine does not properly fall within the 
limits of i’ontntonchal teachings. While the 
beginning of the hope is undoubtedly to he 
attributed to Jewish influence, its later develop- 
ment must have been greatly stimulated by the 
succes.sive hardships ana calamities through whicJi 
the Samaritans were called to pass. Their Targum 
is silent on the subject, but wo have evidence in 
Jn 4 for the existence of the belief in delinite forni 
in the last Christian century. This testimony is 
confirmed by the ready response of the Sanmritan.s 
to the claims of a Mc-ssianic i»retcnder in the days 
of Pontius Pilate.* In the 2nd cent. Justin Mart^'r 
ascribes Mc.ssiani(; hopes to the Samaritans as well 
as to the Jews,® while in the 1th cent, we have in 
Marqah testimony to the saino fact. The first 
extended treatment of the subject comes, however, 
from the 14th cent, and, consequently, after an 
interval that leaves largo opportunity for develop- 
ment ; but, even so, the primitive character of the 
hope is apparent when it is compared with Jewish 
and Christian views. 

The name given by the Samaritans to tlu‘ir 
Messiah is Taheb, ‘liestoror.’* His oflice was to 

A Of. citation above from Massekheth Kuthim, p. UiiiK 

*1H27'*; cf. previous statement and the note ri'jfardiiiK llu! 
reading. 

3 For a considerable time during the 18th and U»Ui renturii s 
they were denied all a(u;eNS to the inounUiin, and tlic samo was 
doubtless true of earlier pcricKls. 

4 Jos. Ant. xviii. Iv. 1-2. 3 Apol. i. 6,3. 

®Mo8t probably 3rjn (nnnn) is derived from Iho Arainuie 
root aincslleb. aiB>. For a discussion of the \'ariou9 mearjinys 
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l»rin^ in for Israel the age of divine favour, and to 
restore the Tabernacle and its services to Mt. 
(vcriziin. It was expected that he would be of 
tlie house of Joseph and that he would live for 
110 years. He nj)parently was not thought of as 
divine, but ranked in importance below Moses. 
After his death and burial there Wflw to come a 
culmination of evil, and, following this, the day of 
judgment. In duo course of time various passages 
from the Pentateuch were interpreted in such a 
manner as to sunport the doctrine of the Taheb.* 

(/) ^ Tliere are repeated allusions in early 

Cb'riKtian writers to Samaritan disbelief in angels.* 
But sueh statements must be received with caution, 
since tlie angelic messengers of the Peutateuch 
can never have been altogether overlooked. 
Furthermore, a belief in an order of higher spiritual 
beings is attested with certainty for the 4th cent. 

the first Samaritan literary remains. And this 
witness is confirmed by their Targum, which often 
substitutes the mention of an angel for the name 
of God. Thus it states that man was made in the 
image of angels, that an angel spake to Moses 
from the bush, tliat Enoch was not, for the angels 
took him. Originally Samaritan teaching on this 
subject may have been akin to that of the Sad- 
ducees, but with the passing years it was doubtless 
variously modified, it sbould be added that, while 
the cxi.stcnce of angels, both good and bad, was an 
accepted article of belief, these intermediate agents 
never played the important part witli the Samari- 
tans that was assigned to them in later Judaism 
and Muliainmadanism. 

(g) Eschatology . — The Samaritan doctrine of the 
future is known to us only in its later develop* 
inents. It is safe to (5onjocture that the earliest 
views were identical with those of the least pro* 
gressive Judaism (»f the day. There was the 
expect/ition of the Great Hay of the Lord, a day of 
vengeance and recompense.* Starting with the 
belief that this was to bring national vindication, 
they probably advanced, as <lid the Jews, to the 
tliouglit of individual reward for the righteous. 
Such a teaching is found in tlie 4th cent, in 
Marqah, who cherishes the hope of the resurrection 
and the future life. Accordingly, the assertion of 
early Jewish and Christian writers that the Sam* 
aritans were without such a belief is not true for 
this period, whatever may have been the case 
earlier. Paradise was usually pictured as a trans- 
figured Gerizini. The wicked, on the other hand, 
were to be burned with lire. The possibility of 
repentance after death seems not to have been cut 
oil altogether, at least not for the faithful who 
may die in tlieir sins, since for such there are 
prayers of intercession.* The Taheb, at his 
coining, was to usher in a new age of divine 
favour (Rachuthay nnim or pn=s Arabic Ridhumn) 
and thus bring to an end the present period of 
God’s displeasure {Fanutfiay nnUD). Aciiording to 
the Samaritans, this had continued from the day 
when Eli forsook Mt. Gerizim and established a 
sanctuary at Shiloh, thus inaugurating the schism 
of the Jews. In general it should be noted that 
eschatological speculation did not play the im- 
portant part witli the Samaritans that it did with 
the post- Exilic* Joiv.s, especially in their later 
apocalyp.sos, nor did it ever have the prominent 
place that it occupies in Muhammadan teaching. 

that have been proposed for the name, cf. (Cowley, Etp, 6th 
ter., i. 161 ff. : Montgomery, p. Z46iT., and the literature there 
cited. 

1 Of. Montgomery, p. 247 f. e.g.^ Kpiphanlut, Uaer. ix. 

» 0^ 0j7^ DV (Dt .S2a5). By a change of reading (m’S for iS) 
this passage was made to support a doctrine of future rewards 
and punlshmonts. ‘Till the I->ay of Vengeance; till the limes 
when their foot shall slide’ (cf. Cowley, JQU viii. 609 ff.; 
Montgonierv, p. 21(»). 

* Of. Cowley, in JJi and in JQR, loec. citl. 


(A) Festimlf,^We have no account of the earliest 
festival observances of the Samaritans, but there is 
no reason to suppose that there was any radical 
departure from tfewish practice, not at least in so 
far as this usage was sanctioned by the Pentateuch 
(ef. Lv 25). After the destruction of the temple on 
Mt. Gerizim sacrifices were offered only in connexion 
with the Pas.sover. For a considerable time the 
Sainaribans have been wont to keep this festival on 
a little plot of ground which they have been able to 
acquire some distance below and to the west of the 
summit of the mountain where their temple once 
8t.ootl. Here they encamp with elaborate equip- 
ment and in muen comfort for the celebration of 
the Passover and the feast of unleavened bread. 
No longer do they fear the enemies that formerly 
made such a protracted sojourn dangerous. Seven 
lambs have usually been sacrificed in recent years. 
After having been offered and dressed with duo 
ceremony, they are roasted for several hours in a 
heated pit and then are hastily eaten with un- 
leavenoii bread and bitter herbs. All bones and 
remnants, together with the utensils that have 
been used in the service, are straightway burned. 
Eveiything is Miipi>osed to be done in exact accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Law (Ex 12).^ 
The feast of Pentecost was k^t as the anniver- 
sary of the giving of the Law. The solemn fast of 
the Day of Atonement was observed with greater 
strictness than by the Jews. Not even children 
under seven were exempted from this fast, but only 
nursing infants. Conversation was forbidden, and 
from sunrise to sunset the day was spent in fasting, 
vigil, and the reading of the Pentateuch and the 
liturgy.* In connexion with the major celebrations 
of the l*asHover of Unleavened Bread, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles, there were sacred processions up 
Mt. Gerizim whenever this was possible. Special 
liturgical services, made un largely of ititations 
from the Pentateuch, were elaborated in the course 
of time for these and for lesser occasions. 

The sacrc<lneH8 of the Sabbath seems always to 
have been rigorously guarded by the Samaritans. 
They alloweti no Sabbath day’s journey or kindred 
exceptions, but remained at liome except for attend- 
ance at the synagogue. The Law was portioned 
out for reading at their Sabbath services in such a 
way as to include the whole Pentateuch during the 
year.* 

(t) The priesthood , — The central importance of the 
priesthooil among the Samaritans is noteworthy. 
It appears that from earliest times the high priest 
and those associated with him have dominated the 
community. It is said that in 102.3-24 successors 
in the line of Aaron died out, and that since that 
time the office has been tilleti by those who are 
sprung from the tribe of JiCvi, neing descended 
from flie house of Uzziel, son of Kohath, In later 
days, at least, the Samaritan calendar was calcul- 
ated semi-annually by the high priest for an 
ensuing period of six months, and was delivered to 
the people at two assemblies (n'ia|<) held 60 days 
before the first of Nisan and the first of Tishri 
respectively.* On these occasions the half-shekel 
rescribed by the Law (Ex 30^**‘) was supposed to 
o paid to tne high priest. These payments, to- 
gether with the tithes, made up the major part of 
his very slender income.® 

6. Writings.— (a) Psn(ae«u«A.— The Samaritan Pentateuch 
was known to early Jewish and Christian writers, but later 


1 Among the earlier accounts of the Passover ceremony that 
by the German Orientalist Petermann is particularly valuable, 
lie was present iu 1868, and has recorded his observations in 
Rtismiin Orient, Leipzig, 18(i0, i. 260-292, and in PRK^ xiii. 
878 ff. The present writer has described the Passover of 1908 in 
JBLxxU. [1003] pt. ii. 187-194, and in ZDPV x\ii. 11004] 194. 
Por recent articles of importance see PcUHttmajahidnichy viii. 
[Berlin, 1913], ed. G. Dalman. 

3 Pirn xili. 382. » JQR vii. 184-140. 

•» PH PA xiii. 882 ; JQR vii. 127. ® PRK^ xiii. 882. 
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seemfi to have bocji alto(cether overtookwl, until It wan redlg* 
fioverecl and brought t<^lhe attention of the nUKlem world by 
Pietro della Valle in 10U>. It la written In the Hebrew language 
and with a w.ript resembling the most ancient Hebrew ohor- 
aoters. The urgent need of a critical text is now at last being 
suppliutl by the splendid edition of August Freiherr von Oall.^ 
There ore some indications of the existence of an early Greek 
version of the Satiiarllan Pentatouch, but no MSS of such a 
translation are known to survive. 

The paraphrase of the PenUteuoh in the vernacular Aramaic 
known as the Samaritan Targum is doubtless of a very early 
date, although we have no reliable information as to its begin- 
ning. Quite itossibly it may go back ultimately to the same 
traditional oral Aramaic roridering m is represented in the 
Jewish Targum of On<|e1os.’i Its aim was to reproduce the 
original Hebrew text with a slavish literalness, and consequenUy 
the study of the Targun» has not thus fur yielded any consider- 
able results tor Samaritan teaching. The language of the work 
is important because it represents the particular form of the 
Aramaic dialect that was in current use among the Samaritans 
In the period of their greatest vigour. Their earliest and most 
important surviving literary pi^uctions are written in this 
language, which, however, differed but little from other dialects 
of I'alestinian Aramaic. ^ An edition of tiiis Targum was beifun 
by Poterinann and subsequently f'xjmpleted by 0. Vollcrs.-* 

Under Muslim supremacy, with the passing of the Aramaic 
vernacular, the Targum was siqK'rseded hy an Arabic version 
of the Pentateuch which recent investigators Iwve ouneluded 
dates from the 11th century. This, too, is marked by a puitu- 
taking adherence to the original ifebrew. 

(&) (?om7ii€n/anM.#~Of the expository and controversial 
literature of the Samaritans very little has survived, and what 
exists is, for the most part, in MS form. A Midrashiu work of 
Marrjali in Samaritan Aramaic, belonging proljably to the 4th 
cent. A.D., treats of a variety of topics and ol Scriptural passages 
that were of particular interest to the author. Of the later 
commentaries in Arabic that by Ibrahim ibn Ya<]ub (16th or lOlh 
<‘ent.) on the first four hooks of the Pentateuch is the must 
important. 

(c) Aifur/;iV-s. -Doubtless the most significant feature of the 
worship of the Samaritans was always the n^ading of the Law. 
To this there came to ho added at an early date the use of 
prayers, hymns, and responses, made up in largo measure of 
Scriptural phrases. Thu earliest existing collection of such 

material is the Defter (‘the Book,* Arab. J, Ur. 

which dates from the 4th cent, and consists for the most part 
of coinpositionn of Mar<|ah and of a certain Ainram, who was 
j>rol)abIy his father.** Thu language is Arantnie, and Mils dialix^t 
(xintinues to be tised for liturgical oouipositions down to the 
141U cent., when it Is siiperstKlud by a decadent form of 
llobrcw. Ihiring the lith and 12th centuries the DefU'r was 
extended by tho Incliision of later prayers and hymns, an<l the 
same thing took ]>lace agiiin in the 14ih century. In the last- 
named period the new duvclopinents in the liturgy were due to 
the inspiring intiueneu of Phinehus ben Joseph (13U8-03). 
Special services for the several feasts and fasts were now 
arranged, and, with various nUHlitlc^at.ions and elaborations, 
they have <Miiit.inuod to be used down to the present time. In 
all this progress tho iiifiuenoe of Jewish teaching and practice 
is clearly discernible.'^ 

(d) Chronicles.-~A» historical records the Samaritan Chronicles 
have litile vahie. They are relatively late, vague, and oontra- 
dictory, but it is )K)8sihlu that they have jirescrvod at times 
older souroes.** An Arabic book of Joshua covering the period 
from the lastda 3'8 of Moses to the 4th cent, is thou^it to bo a 
ex)mpilation going back to the 13th century.** There is a 
( Jhronicle calk'd al-tholideh (tlt-taululefi) which was begun by 
Fleazar ben Ainram In the 12th cent. (114l>-;»n), <miiLiiiiied by 
Jacob ben Ishniael, a jirlest of Dumascus, in the 14th <^ent. 
(1346-47), and brought down to modern times, probably by 
Jacob ben Aaron in 18f»»-(U).i'» jt is written in Matuaritan 
Hebrew, with an Arabic translation, and covers the pcrioil from 
Adam to the present. Its most valuable feature is tho state- 
men I of each successive writer regarding the gem-ahigy of the 
high priests and lea<ling Huiuaritan families of ins day. 


1 Giessen, 1914 ; three parts, including Gen., Kx., and I^ev., 
hove thus far been received in America. 

» Ho Cowley. JH x. 677. » Cf. Kautzsch, xvil. 438. 

4 Pentateuchiis Samaritanm, Berlin, 1872-91. 

8 Cf. Cowley, JEx. 677 f. ; Montgomery, pp. 294- 297. 

•a full collodion of liturgical texts, ed. Cowley, was 
published in two vols. by tho Clarendon Press in 1009. The 
Introduction describes the MSS used, and collects the known 
facts regarding the several authors of liturgical compositions, 
togetluT with genealogical tables. There is also a glossary of 
tho Aramaic texts and grammatical notes supplementing the 
treatment of Poterinann In his BrevU Linijuie Satnantarue 
OramiMttica, forming pt. iii. of the Porta Linyiuirurn Orient^ 
alium (Leipzig, 1878); 

7 Cf, Cowley, 2'he Samaritan Liturgy^ il. pp. xx-xxv, 
vll. 121 ff. 

»• Of. Montgomery, p. 308 ff. 

®T. O. J. Juynboll, Chr<mi(um Samaritanum . . . ewt tituluH 
eat Liber Joaxum, Leyden, 1848; O. T. Crane, The Samaritan 
Chronicle or the Book o/Joahna, New York, IWH). 

10 Published by A. Neubauer, in JA, 1860, p. :185, and Heiden- 
heim, Vierteljahraaehrift, iv. (1871J 347 ff. 


The Chronicle of Abu'l Futh is one of Uio fruits of tho 
renui^nco of tho 14th cuiitury. It is written in Arabic and is 
compiled from earlier sources, Thu original auilior brought his 
ai*count down to the time of MusUni supremacy, and in some 
MHH there are continuations by later hands.^ 

Tho Chronicle Adler^ so named from its publisher, was oom- 
pllod in Hebrew from earlier sources in 1900. ‘-I 

(«•) fAttters.- Mnally, mention should be made of the corro- 
spondence that has been carried on between tho Hainaritaiis and 
Kuropean stsholars during the last 800 years. Two letters, one 
from Hbochem and one from a Samaritan in Cairo, wore scMit to 
Joseph Scaliger in the year 1689 in response to inquiries previ- 
ously mode l)v him.** In the next oentury Samaritan letters 
wore received by Hobort Huntington, afterwanls bishop of 
llaphoe, and by Hiob Ludulf, thu Gorman Orientalist, while in 
the 19th cunt, there was a pnrticulHrly valuable corrcHi>undcn<H* 
with do Hacy. Within tho lust half century less important 
loiters have l)eeD sunt, among others to Kauizsch, Cowley, and 
Montgomery.'* 

Lttkratur*.— M any of the moro Important works have boon 
mentioned throughout the article. A full Samaritan biblio- 
graphy is givvn by J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritana, the 
Karlirat Jeiviah i^ct : their Uiaivry^ 'Theology and Literature, 
Philadelphia, 1907, pp. 822-340; cf. also A. H. Cowley, EUi iv. 
4264 f., JE X, 681; J. H. Petermann, Ueiarn itn Orient, 
Leipzig, 1800, 1. 233 ff.. 200 ff.; PREi xlii. 869-391 ; J. Mills. Three 
Mmdha* Residence at EahLue, and an Account of the Modem 
Samaritam, London, 1804 ; J. W. Nutt, Fragments of a 
Samaritan Targum, edited from a Bodleian Munuaeript, with 
an Jntrod. containing a Sketch of Saynaritan Hist., Dogma, 
and Literature, do. 1874 ; M. Heidenheim, in Deutsche yierteh 
jahraachrij't fur engliach-theotogiuohe Foraohung und Kritik, t. 
tl804j iv. [1871]; L. W r eachner, Samaritaniache Trotiitionen 
mitueteilt und nach ihre.r yeachichtl. Enheickelung unteraucht, 
Berlin, 1888; I. Taglicht. Die Kuthder ala Beobaehter dee 
ircaetiea nach talmuduchen tpiellen nehst Berilekaiehtigung der 
aatnaritaniachen Correapondenz uml Liturgie, Erlangen, 1888 ; 
A. E. Cowley, 7'he Samaritan Liturgy, 2 vols., Oxford, BM>9 ; 
JE, KBi, anti /f/fyH, a.v. ‘Samaritans’; JQR vll. (18941 121 IT,, 
viii. [18901 602 ff., xvi. [1904 1 474 ff.; Exp, 5th ser., f. [18961 
101 ff.; B. Kautcsch, t.u. * Samaritaner ' ; C. C. 

Torrey, Mara Studiea, Ckkiago, 1910. 

Wahukn j. Moulton. 

SAMBATYON (or SABBATION). — T1 i( 5 Sam- 
batyuu, a mythical river which, acuortling tu HOiue 
narratives, runs on six days and restH on the 
seventh, and, according to others, runs only every 
seventh day, is mentionotl in several of the 
iiiediteval Lost Ten Tribes legends. Its situation 
varies from Caucasia in the iiortli to Arabia in tho 
south, and from India and even China in the east 
to Kthiopia in the west. 'I'ho river, althouglt it 
hod then no mystical or 'Fen Tribes assoeiuLions, is 
lirst nientioned by Josephus. 

‘ It runs in the middle hetwoeri Arcea, lielonglng to Agripiia's 
kingdom, and Uaphanea . . . when it riuis, its oiirrent is 
strung, and has plenty of water ; after wiilch its springs lail for 
six days Icgctber, and leave its c.hunnul dry, as any one may 
see ; after which days it runH on the sevimth day as It dill 
before, and as though it hud undergone no change at all ; it 
hath also been obuurvtHl to keep this order perpetually und 
exactly; whence it is that they call it the Sabbatic riccr, thu 
name being taken from the sacred seventh day among the 
Jews.’** 

Pliny “ also mentions the river, bub in his acc-ount 
it runs on six days and rests on the sevtmfh. Il 
was ill the latter cliaracter that Uahhi Alyibah 
referred to it as evidence of tlie sanctity of tlio 
Sabbath. 

In the Middle Ages the river was frenuently 
mentioned in the writings of Christ ians ana Arabs 
as well as of the rabbis, and aiipareiitly there wa.s 
a wide-spiead belief in its existence. It was 
chmely in torwoveii in the legends of Proster John 
(y.w.), and in fact it was [uactically iniiiossihJe to 
accept the authenticity of that potentate without 

4 £. Vilmar, Ahul/athi Annalea Sainaritani, Gotha, 1866 ; U. 
Payne Smith, The Samaritan Chronicle of Abu'l Fatah, in 
Heiduiibuim, yierteljahraachrift, ii. [1866] 303 ff., 481 ff. 

** E. N. Adler and M. HddigMohn, ‘ Unu nouvellc ()hronl(|iic 
aamaritulne,’ REJ xliv. (11K)2J 188 ff., xlv. (I902j 7011., 2‘A;<r., 
xlvi. [1903J 128ff., and reprint, PurlH, 190.8, Thu text in uc- 
companiwl by a goo<l French tr,, together with notcM. 

3 Of. Petermann, PHE^ xiii. 371. 

4 Some of the earlier letters were publiehud, wit h tr., in G. 
Eichhorn, Repertorium ftir hiblische uiul niortpubnulttiche 
Litteratxir, Leipzig, 1777-86, xiii. 2.57 ff., 277 ff. loiter emre. 
HiHMidence is included In Notices et extraifs iffn juanutu rifa Ue la 
Jtibliolhiii/ue du Rni, xii. [1881] 1-286, under tin* title ('vrn t(/nin~ 
dance dea Samaritni na dc Nuplnuan pejolunt haanni es tW!i ct 
auioant. For additional literature, cf. Muninonicry, p. tiff. 

3 UJ VII. V. 1. DN XXXI. i; (18). 
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accepting that of the river also. Eldad Hadani, 
who visited Europe in the 9th cent., coming, as he 
said, from the Lost Ten Tribes who were settled in 
Asia, gave the legend renewed and fortified currency 
in Jewish circles. According to Eldad’s account, 
the river surrounded the Sons of Moses, a tribe of 
Levites, and separated their territories from the 
tribes of Dan, Nanhtali, Gad, and Asher, who 
dwelt in the land of Cush. It was full of sand and 
stones, but had little water. 

' The stones make a great noise like the waves of the sea and 
a stormy wind, so that in the night the noise is heard at a 
diHtan(7« of half a day’s Journey . . . and this river of stone and 
sand rolls during the six working days and rests on the Sabbath- 
day. As soon as the Sabbath begins, fire surrounds the river, 
and the fiamos remain till the next evening, when the Sabbath 
ends. Thus no human being can reach the river for a distance 
of half a mile on either side ; the fire consumes all that grows 
there.’ i 

Prestor John places the river in India. 

' Know that from the stone-sea flows a river, which comes 
from Paradise, passing between us and the great country of the 
inightv Daniel, king of the Jews. This river flows all the week- 
days, blit remains quiet on the Sabliath-day. When full, this 
river carries a great quantity of precious stones, consequently 
no one can pass it except on the Sabbath.’ s 

In another account, the letter to the Emperor 
Frederick, it is stated : 

' On one side of our country is a river, on the border of which 
all kinds of excellent spi<ies are found. Near to it is another 
river, full of stones, which falls into the ocean which flows 
between the sea and the Nino Tribes of Israel. This river runs 
all the week till the Sabbath-day, when it rests ; it carries large 
and small stones to the sea, like a river of water does * conse- 
quently the Nine Tribes of Israel cannot pass the river.’ > 

Tho Italian- Jewish traveller, Ohadiah di Berti- 
noro, writing in 1489, mentioned, on tho authority 
of some Muhammadan traders, that the river was 
to be found at a distance of fifty days* journey 
inland from Aden, where it separated the territories 
of the Children of Moses from other Jewish tribes. 

* This river rolls stones all the week-da;^8 and rests only during 
the Sabbath-day ; it is therefore impossible for any Jew to go 
there without profaning the Sabbath.’ ^ 

Obaiiiah learnt from another source that Prester 
John had tmtirely defeated the Jewish tribes. A 
few decades earlier, however, a report was current 
in Jerusalem to the effect that the Sainbatyon had 
dried up and that the Jewish tribes had cros.scd 
and had attacked Prester John. Abraham Farissol 
(1451-1526 ?), tho Italian - Jewish scholar and 
geographer, identified the Sambatyon and also the 
river or Gozan (2 K 17“) with the Ganges, which he 
believed separated the Indians from the Jews, lie 
placed Prester John also in that region. Abraham 
Vagel, another Italian- Jewish scholar (16th and 
17th centuries), held similar views. Quoting un- 
published letters of Maimonides, he said : 

‘ As to your queatiun ooricnrning the Ten TribcH, know ye 
that their existcficu Is quite certain, and wc expect daily their 
arrival from tlie dark inouiitatiis, the river of Gozan, and the 
river Sambatyon, places where now they are hidden away. 
Tills river flows all the week-days, and rests on the Sabbath, 
Indeed in the time of my learnml and pious grandfather, a 
bottle was brought filled with the sand of liiis river, which sand 
was in movement the six days, and rcsled on the Sabbath. 
Tills is a true fact, for more persons have seen it with their own 
eyes.' * 

Yagel mentioned tho Sambatyon on several occa- 
siorw in the course of his writings. He quoted a 
(Miristian, named Vincenzo Milano, who said that 
he had spent twenty-live years as a prisoner of the 
Turks and in the course of his journeys with them 
had visited tho river. 

In his account the river ’ is full of water all the week-days, so 
strong that it rolls along great stones and a quantity of sand. 
BO that no ship dare venlure u)H)n it ; but on Friday towards 

1 See Eldad Ila-Daiil’s Diary, printed by A. Jellinck, in Beth 
ha-Midrawh, Leipzig, 1863-7S, pt. v. pp. 17-21 ; also I. 

[18891 102. 

3 Sainmelband of the M^^qifa Nirdainim, Derlin, 1889, Hi. 14. 

» Ib. iil. 19. 

* Jahrbiicher fUr die Oeeeh. der Juden und dee Judenthume, 
iil. [1863J 2*22. 

® Sammelband, Iv. 87 f. ; and 0. Oppert, Der Presbyter 
Johannes in Sage, und (reschichte, Berlin, i864, p. 18. 


sunset, the river rests, and becomes quite dry, so that a child 
can cross it It Is said that the river is in some places one and 
a half, three and four miles broad . . . ships which venture on 
It lose their way ; indeed no ship is yet known to have returned 
safely from this river.’ ^ 

In the year 1630 a Jerusalem Jew, Rabbi Baruch, 
is said to have found himself in the neighbourhood 
of the river and to have been j^lven a letter from 
the Children of Moses and neighbouring Jewish 
tribes to be delivered in Jerusalem. There seems 
no reason to doubt that a letter purporting to 
come from the Lost Tribes did exist, for there is 
considerable evidence to that effect, hut regarding 
its aiitlienticity there is much room for doubt. 
Baruch’s account of the Sambatyon agrees with 
that of Eldad Hadani. 

Manasseh ben Israel repeated in his Hope of 
Israel most of the statements that had previously 
been made regarding the Sambatyon, in whose 
existence he believed. He added that a hook on 
the subject was written by two Polish Jews in the 
year 1634, but was at the instigation of tho Jesuits 
ordered by the senate at Breslau to ho burnt. 
Manasseh also tells a story of a glass of Sambatyon 
sand being mysteriously agitated. He quotes his 
father ns his authority. 

* He told me there was an Arabian at Lisbon, who had such 
an hour-glass : and that every Friday at evening he would walk 
in the street called the New Street, and show this glass to Jews 
who counterfeited Christianity and say, " Ye Jews, shut up 
your shops, for now the Salibath comes.” Anotlier worthy of 
credit told me of another hour-glass, which he had some years 
before, before the Port Mysketa. 'The Cadi, or Judge of that 
place, saw him by chance passing that way, and asked him 
what it was. He commanded it to be taken away, rebuking 
the Mahomedans that, by this, they did confirm the Jewish 

Sabliath.’3 

As lato as 1847 one hears of the existence of the 
river Snmljatyon, on the authority of the governor 
of Aden. In that year a messenger from Tiberias 
arrived at Aden on a journey in search of assistance 
for the Jews of the Holy Land. The governor is 
reported to have advised him to visit the great 
Jewish kingdom some forty days’ journey inland 
from Aden, the discovery of which, he stated, he 
had reported to London. The discovery of that 
great and wealthy kingdom, tlio governor added, 
had converted him to the belief in tho advent of 
the Messiah and the return of the kingdom to 
Israel. But Sambatyon was not there. The 
governor added that there was another Jewisli 
kingdom in China and that there the river 
Sanihatyon was to be found. 

Litbraturi.— A. Neubauer, ‘Where are the Ten Tribes?’ 
JQH I. [1889] passim ; M. Seligsohn, art, ‘ Sambation,’ in JK ; 
I. Abrahams, art. ' Sabl>ation,’ in Manasseh ben 

Israel, The Hope of lerael, Eng. tr., Lomion, 1660; David 
Kaufmann, *Le Sambation,’ in HKJ xxii. [J89I] 28617. 

Aliikkt M. Hyamson. 

SAlilMITiYAS.’ —Details as to the position 
of this sect in the develoiiment of the Buddhist 
(Jiurch are given in tho so-called * genealogies of 
the sects,’ found in tho KaUidoalthu ^ ami in several 
Tibetan sources.® They are conflicting. Two 
points are ascertained : (1) the Saiiimitiyas were a 
oranch of the Vfttslputriyas and were sometimes 
styled ‘ Vfttsiputriya-Saiinnitiyas’ ;• (2) they con- 
stituted, in the days of Yuan Chwang, one of the 
most important sections of the Sahghn.’ They 

1 Sammelband, iv. 42. 3 The Hope of Israel, p. 27. 

3 See Madhyamakavrtti, p. 148 ; Dipavayhea^ v. 40, has Sam- 
initi ; the forms Sammitiya and Sainmatiya are also known. 
The Tibetan maii po» bkur pa, or kun gyU bkur pa, means 
‘ honoured by many/ ‘ honoured by all ’ ; for Chinese equiva- 
louts see WassUieff, Buddhietnus, Putrognid, 1800, p. 231. 

* Tr. in B. Z. Aung and O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Con- 
troversy (PTS)t Ijondon, 1916. 

3 Vasumitra, in Wassilieff, Buddhimm ; Bhavya, in W. W. 
R«x;khill, Life e\f the Bwldha, London, 1884 ; T&ranatha, Oesch. 
flee Buddhimmuin Indien, Petrognvd, 18<i9, pp. 176, 271. See 
the summaries of H. Korn, Hist, du Botuidhisme dans Vlnde, 
tr. O. Iluet, 2 vols., Paris, 1901, and cf. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
Points of Controversy, preface ; see also art. Sruts (Buddhist). 

0 Abhidhannakoiavyakhydt MS Bumouf, fob 473. 

7 See T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India^ Lon- 
don, 1906, passim. 
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were both a sect and a school ; t.c., they had a 
special rale of discdpline — viz. as concerns the 
undergarment, the girdle, remedies, and beds' — 
and they maintained a number of philosophical 
tenets. Many of these tenets were admitted by 
the schools (not sects) of a later age—tho Vaibh- 
asikaa, e,g . — and also by some of the old sects. 

Of the views of the Sfuiimitiyas * the following 
seem worthy of notice. (1) An arhat^ t.e. a saint 
already in possession of nirv&i^y a fivanmukta 
can fall away; this opinion was common; 
its importance has been emphasized and exag- 
gerateu by J. P. MinayelF.* (2) There is an ‘ inter- 
mediate state ’ (antardhhava ) ; i.e,. the dying 
consciousness creates a shortlived being whicn 
finds the right matrix where the dead being is re- 
born— a view shared by many sects (Vaibhai^ikas, 
Tftntrikas).* (3) As concerns karman, (a) there is 
n, parihhogdnvaya punva distinct from the tyd^dn- 
vaya punya ; i.e., while there is a merit in giving 
{tydga)f there is aiso a merit accruing to the giver 
bv the use (bhoga) which a monk makes of the 
ooject given ; ® (6) the ‘ orthodox * strictly under- 
stood morality as * abstaining from (killing, etc.)’ 
(virati ) ; but the ‘ declaration * {vijfUipti) by which 
a monk binds himself under the obligation of non- 
killing, etc., is also a moral act ; (c) such a vijUapti 
creates tlie kind of action that is styled avijrUipti \ ^ 
independently of any further mental action, a 
man who has * declared * that he will not kill, etc., 
goes on accumulating merit.^ (4) The moat im- 
portant tenet of the Silihnutiya creed (and of the 
Vfttsiputriya creed) is the pvdgalavada^ the belief 
in a pudgala^ a sort of person or soul. Whereas 
the other tenets of the school are the common 
property of many sects, i\\Q pudyalavada is severely 
criticized by all the non-Saihmitiyas (or non-Vatsi- 
putriyaa) and appears as a form of mtkdyadf^^i or 
Msvatadf^^it belief in permanence, belief in dtnian 
—a view obviously condemned by Sakyamuni and 
the scriptures of every sect without exception.® ^ 

According to the Kathdvatthu, the chief scrip- 
tural authorities of the Saiiimitiyas arc a number 
of texts * which point to the existence of some trans- 
migrating entity ; the Sanskrit sources, inclmling 
Uddyotakara,'® lay the stress of the discussion on 
the Bharaharasutra^^^ *the siitra of the burden- 
bearer,* which describes the pndgcUa as a ‘ bearer,’ 
In short, the five skatidhas (the physical and intel- 
lectual ‘ constituents ’ of the Ego) are the burden ; 
to desire [tfsndf * thirst *) is to shoulder the burden ; 
to give up aesire is to lay down the burden ; the 
bearer is the pudgala—e.g.j * this monk, of such a 
name, of such a family, living on such food, living 

I See I-tshigf, A Record of the Jhtddhiet Religion, tr. J. Taka- 
kuiiu, Oxford, 1S»6, pp. 7, 00, 140 ; on the geographU'^l rt!]>arU- 
tlon of the sect see preface, p. xxiv. 

* The tables of C. A. P. tthys l>»vida {op. ciQ are excellent ; 
see also WaHslUeff, pp. 262, 257 {Sarhkrdntivddin ) ; Kockhill, p. 
193 ; Madhyamakavrtti, p. 148 (a curious theory on the four- 
teenfold parivdra,: production of production, etc.). 

3 Rechercheamrle bouddhvme, tr. B. H. Assier de Pompiirnan, 
Paris, 1894, ch. ix., ‘I^es Doctrines hdr^tiqiies,' The iKdiools 
which maintain that an arhat may fall ai^rce that he will in 
any case rticover his state before dyinv {Ahhidhannakoia, ch. 
vi.). 

* See L. de la Valine Poussin, The Way to Nirmna, Cam- 
bridge, 1017, p. 83, J A ii. [1902} 295 ; Ahhidharmakoia, ch. 111. 

^ See Madhyamakavrtti, p. 300 f., and Kathdvatthu, viL 5. 

« XV. 11. 

7 See artt. Karma and Rsuoious Ordrhs (Indian) ; those 
throe opinions are held by tho Vaibhiisikas. 

8 Accordiriffly tho Vfttsiputriya-Sailimitiyas are styled anta^ 
icharatirthika] Mnfldels within the church ' {Bodhicharyomtartt^ 
ix. 

8 Itimitlakaf $ 24 ; SathyuUa^ ill. 149 ; Petamtihu^ iv. 7. 8 ; 
Majihima, i. 482; Ahjguttara^ ii. 97. 

1® Sydyaviirttika, p. 842. 

II Saihyutta. hi. 26, tr. H. O. Warren, Buddhietn in Tramla^ 
(ion, Cambridge, Mass., 1000, p. 169, and K. Buriiouf, Introd. 
d VhiHt, du buddhisme indien, Paris, 1844, p. 607; see JA ii. 
il002J 266 ; J RAS. 1001, pp. 308^673 (notes by the ]»resL*Mt writer 
and E. Hardy); also A. liarth, The Religions of India, Erijf. tr., 
Ixindon. 1882, p. 112 ; Mlnayoff, HeeJutrehet, p. 226. 


so many years.’ Now, is it not clear that the 
bearer (pudgala) is not the burden {skfindfms), 
that there is an Ego independent of the so-ealleil 
‘constituents’ of the Ego? Thus say the Saiii- 
mitiyas. But the answer is at hand : ‘ The desire, 
owing to which ihepudyala shoulders a now burden 
at each now birth, is evidently a part of tho burden 
itself.’ The simile therefore is not to be under- 
stood strictly. 

While they maintain that tho pudgala is ditler- 
ent from the skandJuis^ the Saihimtiyas admit that 
i\iQ pudgala is not non-ditierent from the skandhas ; 
technically the pudgala is ‘ indescribable ’ {avdchya)\ 
it cannot be described either as different or as non- 
dillerent from the skandhns.^ A favourite argu- 
ment is the attitude of Buddha to the so-called 
* unsettled question,’ Is the living principle or soul 
{nva) the body or not?* Buddha condemns both 
alternatives ; ne admits the existence of a jiva, 
but refuses to state the relations of tiie jiva with 
the body. The ‘ orthodox ’ answer is that a thing 
which cannot bo described as dillerent or non- 
different {sattminyatva) is really no thing. No 
answer can be given to the question, Are the 
fruits of the mango-trees in tho palace of Miliiida 
sweet or bitter ?, because there are no mango-trees 
ill the palace of Milinda.* In the same way there 
is no vudgala or soul {jiva ) : * its ‘ undenotability ’ 
establishes its non-existence. 

The present writer believes that the position of 
the Sfiihmitiyas is a good and truly Buddiiistic one. 
If we try to state it in plain language, we should 
say that the relation of tiiu pudgala to the shni- 
dhaa is like the relation of tho whole {avayavin) to 
its part {avayava). The Sftihmitlyas do not main- 
tain that there is a soul existing in se apart from the 
akandhas -’mat as there ie no whole apart from its 
parts, no cloth apart from its threads— but tliey 
say that a man is something more than a collection 
of skandhas ; ho is a midgala^ * a monk of smdi 
name, of such family, living so many years.* All 
these (jharacters, while they belong to the whole, 
do not belong to the i>arts or to the constitueiiU ; 
the whole is made up of parts, but it is lacking 
neither in unity nor in continuity. Tlie midgala 
cannot be said to bo transitory {anitya), Vika the 
skandfuxs, since it transmigrates, laying down the 
burden {akiindhaa), shouldering a new burden ; it 
cannot be said to be permanent {nitya), since it is 
made of transitory constituents. The orthodox 
say that there are parts (threads), but not a whole 
(a cloth) ; that there is a series {aamtdna) of states 
of consciousness, but not a ‘serial entity’ (aam- 
tdnin ) ; and the ortho<lox are right so far ; but are 
the iSaihniitiyas wrong wlien they choose to style 
samtdnin the very processus {sariUdua) of slates of 
consciousness? 

The only known treatise where the views of tho 
Saihmitlyas are explained by themselves is tlie 
Sdmmitiyaidstra or SdmmUiyanikdyaklatrUt a 
book translated into Chinese between A.i). 350 and 
431.® 'Until it has been studied, we are dependent 
upon tho statements of the * orthodox.’ It is worl h 
wliilo to remark that they recognize that ‘ the 
doctrine of pudgala lias been taught by Buddha.’® 

Litbraturk.— S ee the works quoted in the footnotes. 

L. i)K LA Vall^:k I’OUSSIN. 

1 See Bodhieharydmtfirapanjikd, od ix. 60, fin. \ Madhya- 
inakavetti, pp. 64, n. 3, 192, 2H3, n.4, 529; Madhyainaknvafnra, 
vl. 146 ; Bhavya, ap. Uockiilll, p. 194 ; Vasiiiiii(.ru, ap. Wtis 
siiieiT, p. 252. 

2 Hee art. AoNohTic'isM (Buddhist). 

* From the Northern Mitindapaoha, m quoted in Ahhidhar 
makvSabhd^ya ; sou S. L6vi, CAtBh, 189.3, p, 232. 

4 Madhyamakaiyrtti, p. 389 (tliu Hvo ‘ tilings * wliioli do not 
exist). 

® See B. Nanjio, Catafngm of the Chhiese Traneiation of the 
Budtlhist Tripi\ak<t, Oxford, 1883, no. 272. 

® Bih) Madhyamakavrtti, pp. 248, 276, 367. 
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SAMOA.— See Polynksta. 

SAMOSATENISM. — It was apparently in 
A.D. 260 that Paul, a /lativ^e of Saniosata and a 
mottgfi of Zenobia, quet?ii of Palmyra,' Huoceeded 
Demetrianus as bishop of Antioidi. Ilo had the 
title of ducenariua, from which it may be inferred 
that alon^ with liis bisliopric he held high otlicc 
under Odonathns and Zenobia and was probably 
governor of Antioch. Not lon|; after his elevation 
to the episcopate his mode of life and his unortho- 
dox teaching Iwgan to cause scandal. A con- 
temporary description of him, taken from an 
encyclical letter of the Synod of Antiwdi, t(» which 
reference will be made below, is still preserveii.^ 
It may bo exaggerated in detail, but it cannot be 
wholly misleading. 

In that document it is asserted that Paul, though 
in his youth ho had been poor, and though he had 
neither inheritofl property nor prospered in busi- 
ness, had amassed great wealth by acts of sacriIe>go 
(l€poav\iu>v) and by extortion and deceit. lie was 
vain, ostentatious, and fond of notoriety, preferring 
the title of ducenarius to that of bishop, attending 
to his correspondence as ho walked in public, sur- 
rounded by his guards, and preceded ami followed 
by crowds. Even in ecclesiastical assemblies 
{(T^vodoi) he must have liis l)ema and lofty throne 
and secratumj like the rulers of the worhl ; and in 
his discourses he used violent gesticulations and 
demanded uproarious applause, as if ho were in a 
theatre. Moreover, ho made insulting attacks on 
the Iliblical interpreters of former days, bragging 
of himself as a sophist. lie put a stop to the 
cu8t<)mary psalms addressoil to the Jjord Jesus 
Christ, calling them modern compositions, an«l had 
psalms sung to himself by women in the midst of 
the church on Easter Day. lie did not forbid his 
adulators to describe him, even in his presence, as 
an angel from heaven — conduct all the more blas- 
phomous Injcause he denied tliat the Saviour Him- 
self came tlown from heaven. He had in hi.s 
household women who at .Anfciixdi were called .wA- 
introdw'i(K {aut'dtraKroi}, of whom two accompanied 
him wherever he went. He also connived at 
similar practices atuong his clergy, though some 
had thereby fallen int-o sin, that he might bind 
them to himself. And he lived in luxury and sur- 
feiting. 

It seems that in Antioch at this perio<l there 
was a i)er})etual syno<l of bishops, i)ri(.'sts, and 
deacons, somewhat resembling the cruyoSos ivdrjfioOffa 
of a later dale in (Constantinople. 

That thore waa a synod in consOint wessinn at Antioch Bceina 
to be implied by Eua. UJi vi. xlvi, .'i, vn. xxvii. 2. In each uf 
these pussa)(C8 referenoe Is made to ‘ tliu symKl,' Ihou^^h there 
is no previiiua atatenicni that such an ussembly liud iicnti con- 
vene<l. The synod apparently consisted of such bishops of 
nei|fii^urinff cities and provimHis as might be in Aritimdi, 
togetiier with a smaller number of priests and deacons.^* That 
it was a Uuetuating body may be inferred from the words of 
KuHei)iuK,4 naifTtuv ovy Kara Kaipoi/t Sia^iopwt *rot 7roAAd«rt( int 
ravrh <rvi»i(ii'T<Di', ktX. And the inference is supported by the 
varying numbers of liishops who were present on diiferent 
oceasions. Six wrote a letter to Paul,® seventy or eij^hty voted 
for his deposition, and between ten and fourteen were respons- 
ible for the eneycliiuil epistle which announced it to the (Ihurch. 
Tiicse faots give probaliility to the hyjxjthesis that the Bjiistle 
was drawn up some time after the condemnation of Paul, when 
many of those w'ho concurred in it had loft Antioch. Further, 
* the synmi ’ was actually engaged on the business of Paul for a 
oonBid'er.^ble period. The proceeilings against him began lieforu 
Eusebius, the deacon of Alexandria, beo4tnie Idshop of Lamlieoa, 
and lastotl till after bis death. In his ChronicU EusubiiiH 
makes the. interval between those events five years (273-278). 
This may be corre<*t, though his dates are too late ; there is at 
any rate no ground for assuming that the epistiopate of Eusebius 
of Laodioea was short, llelenus of Tarsus presided over the 


1 A than. Ui^t. Arian. 71. Ki„. uE vu. xxx. 7-14. 

« Eus. HE VII. xxviii. 1, xxx. 2 ; note that at least the first 
ton of the sixteen named in the lattor passage were bi.shopsand 
at least the lust two of lower rank. 

* lb, VII. xxviii. 2. ® Uouth, Rd. .SVc.2 HI. 289. 

« UE VII. xxxii. fi, 21. 


synod on two oooosions. We may jierhaps Infer that the bishop 
of Aiitiooli was not the normal president ; fur llarnaok's ex- 
planation that on the first octxisluii the see was vacant ^ is 
scarcely tenable : Dionysius of Alexandria seems to have been 
invited to the synod by the letter in which he was informed 
that Demetrianus had been elected bishop.* In times of special 
ditfioulty bi8ho]w from distant places were summoned to Uio 
asHislanco of the synod, •'* though the decrees at^tually ran in the 
name of the lucraf members.4 it is olear that Eusebius used 
the word on/vo^ov in this context not only for the council as a 
periuuiiunt body, but also for its frequent meetings.* One of 
these was no doubt the ' final synod ’ *— t.s. the meeting at 
which a final decl-sion was reached— though we need not suppose 
that it was the last which concerned Itself with Paul. As we 
have seen, the encyclical epistle was probably later. 

It >vaH natural that Paul’s improprieties should 
be discuHHcil by this synod ; but the irregularity of 
his conduct was soon overshadowed by the unortho- 
dox teaching attributed to him, with whicli some 
of his malpractices had an obvious connexion. 
Acconlingly, about the year 264 the synod called 
to its aid some eminent bishops, among the rest 
Eirmiliaii of Cappadocia and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria. Dionysius, now old and inlirm, contented 
himself with writing a letter to the church of 
Antioch expressing his opinion on the questions at 
issue. Kirmilian attended twice and condemned 
Paul’s doctrine. Through his influence, however, 
Paul having promised to recant, decisive measnres 
were postponed. Hut the promise was not ful- 
filled, and matters at last came to a head. Appar- 
ently the fresh proceedings began with the 
presentation to Paul of a statement of belief by 
six bishops, with a request tliat ho would inform 
them whether ho assented to it.^ Subsequently a 
disputation was held between Haul and a presbyter 
named Malchion, who was head of the Greek 
sciiool at Antioch. This disputation was reduced 
Uy writing by stenographers. Einally, the synod, 
including seventy® or eighty** bishops, deposed and 
excommunicated Paul and elected Domnus to 
succeed him in the cpisiiopate. Those facets were 
communicated to the (murch throughout the 
empire in the encyclical alniady mentioned, which 
w'aH addressed primarily to the bishops of Rome 
and Alexandria. It reported tlio opinions of the 
Iieresiarch at considerable length. St. Jerome 
tells us'® that it was written by Malchion ; and it 
was certainly based, to a large extent, on the 
speeches miule by him in the course of the disputa- 
tion. The Acta D'lsputaiwnis and tlie letter of 
Dionysius referred to above were enclosed with it. 

Thu principal dates may be determined tlms. The epistle of 
Uie synod w.as addressed to Dionysius of Uonie and Maximus of 
Alexandria, it must therefore have beon dispatched before the 
death of the former (2dth Deo. 2(!S) hiul ocen reported at 
Antioch. We may assume that the deposition, which was 
somewhat, earlier, took place in 2H8 ut the latest. Kiisehius in 
his llintury wrongly places it under Aurolian ; in the Chrimicle 
he assigns It to tlie year 2C5 -260. Paul is unlikely to have been 
appoinli’d bishop before 260, when Antiooh fell into the hands 
of Odenalhus. As ids episcopate is said to have lasted eight 
years, D we may therefore infer tliat it began in 260, and tliat lie 
was lieposed in 268. The proceedings against Paul began before 
the death of Dionysius of Alexandria (12 Gallierms, the year 
ending 8ept. S0f>) ; hut the date cannot he fixed mure accurately 
than between 260 and the early part of 266. Ills expulsion 
obviously occurred while Aurelian was in Antioch lii 272. 

Fortunately sayingH of Paul are still extant in 
sutficieiit number to enable us to reconstruct his 
system of doctrine in its main lines without having 
recourse to the unsupported statements of his 
enemies. It may be summarized as follows. 

He held a Monarchianist doctrine of the God- 

1 Chronologie, i. 216. * Eus. UE vi. xlvi. 8, 4. 

* 7rapaxaAeio-0ai (ib. VI. xlvi. 8, vii. xxvH. 2, xxx. .8); but 
xaA<w of a iioighbonring bishop (vii. xxxii. 21). The deacon 
Rusehius does not seem to have boon summoned (vii. xxxii. 6) ; 
he may have been scut by Dionysius of Alexandria. 

4 lb, VII. XXX. 2. 

■ Ib. VII. xxviii. 2, xxlx. 1 ; ijf. xxx. 9. 

8 lb, xxix. 1. 

7 Theodoret, Hair. Fab. ii. 8 ; Kouth*, HI. 289 if. 

8 Athan. dc Syn. 43. ® Hil. Piet, de Syn. 86. 

De Vir. III. 71. D Harnaok, ChrmioloffUt 1. 96. 

14 See C. H. Turner, in JThSt i. [IQOOJ 189. 
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head.^ He insisted stroncly on the unity of Gotl, 
relyinjr mainly on l.)t 6^; and he identilietl the 
uni-nerHonnl God with the Father. Hut the Word 
or Wisdom was from eternity (del) in God, in the 
same manner as reason (\d70s) is in the heart of 
man, as an clement of his personality.^ Tima the 
Word is rightly described as bfioojiicrioi rt} 0ti^ (rarpi), 
inasmuch as its obaLa or {nrdcrTacrit is identical with 
that of the Father. The Word was begotten of 
God before the ages and so had a real existence. 
Though impersonal, it >vas therefore in a true 
sense the Son of God. The word was essentially 
X6701 irpo0opiic6s, X670* ivffiybij and therefore attained 
full existence only in activity. When not active, 
it may be regarded as dormant in God : it was 
then not ivviroaTaro^, almost dviyirapicroi, existed rtfi 
wpoopiafuf ; when active, it existed rji vrdo^ei. 

The Holy Spirit is not often mentionea by Paul, 
but always as distinct from the Word. He seems 
to imply some inferiority of the Word to the 
Spirit, if he is rightly cretfite<l with the pronounce- 
ment that the Word had need of the Spirit before 
it became incarnate ; but, on the other hand, 
Jesus Christ, though begotten of the Spirit, w'os 
in no sense divine ; it was in virtue of the indwell- 
ing Word that he at length * became God.’ 

raiiTs Christology was Adoptianiat.* Jesus 
Christ, begotten of tne Holy Ghost and horn of the 
Virgin, was a mere man. But ‘the man* was 
anointed by the Holy Ghost and for that reason 
was called (>hriat. (Once,^ if our texts are correct, 
Paul said that through the Wisdom he beeaino 
Christ.) There is no express statement concerning 
the time or manner of this anointing. But, inaa* 
much as we are told tiiat Jesus Christ (not merely 
Jesus) was begotten by the Holy Spirit and born 
of the Virgin, it may be inferred that it took nlace 
at the very moment of conception. Tims Clirist 
was a man like one of us, yet superior to other 
men in all respects, ‘since grace was upon him 
from the Holy Ghost, and from the promises and 
from the things that are written ’ in the Scriptures. 
So he had a special preparation {/caTa<r/fffu7)), such as 
was vouchsafed to no other, for the reception of the 
divine Logos. For the Logos or Wisdom went 
forth from God and was joined to him. In virtue 
of his unique jneparatioii, the Logos entered into 
him, not as into a strange place, but, as it were, 
coming to its home. It came before his birth, for 
‘ Mary received the tjOgos.’ It had come to others, 
for Wisdom was in the prophets, and still more in 
Moses. But it wius in Christ in such a manner 
as it had never been in any other ; it took up its 
alside in him as in a sanctuary ; it was in the 
whole man.® Thus dwelling in him, the Logos 
inspired Christ and through him proclaimed the 
gospel (Ac 10^®), as in former times God spoke 
through the prophets. The Logos was seen in 
him. By its active indwelling in Christ it attained 
its true existence ; so that it might be said that its 
being had its lieginning from Nazareth. At length 
it returned to God and resumed its former state in 
God, as reason is in the heart of man. iSo Paul 
seems to explain the significance of the Ascension. 

But, though the Logos was in Christ, it did not 
invest him with divinity. It dwelt in Christ as 
we <hvell in our houses, neither being part of the 
other. Each retained its own nature. They were 
not fused together as constituent parts of a single 
person, having a single essence, though Christ w'as 
one with the Logos, and so Son.® Christ was a 
hnman person, who possessed the Logos as an 
attribute. As man, in virtue of his nature lie 
Bultered ; as man, in virtue of the grace bestowed 

1 See art. MoNARcmAiriSM. vol. vHi. p. 779. 

iJTAStxix. 119. 

*8ee art. Adoi'tianism, vol. 1. p. 103. 

* Jl’ASt xlx. ns, fniir. vili. » //». p. 110. 

® 76, p. IIS, frajf. vili. 


on him by the Holy Spirit, he w^orked miracles. 
But, by reason of the indwelling of the Inigos, the 
life of Christ was a continuous progress towanls 
higher things. *By wisdom he became great.’ 
By the steadfastness of his pur^se he was made 
like to Gwl and remained pure n*oin sin. By con- 
test and labour he conquered the sins of our first 
parent and established virtue. Finally he I>ecame 
God ; f.e., he was united to God in the only way 
in which unity between persons is possible, by 
absolute harmony of will. So he attained the 
title of Hedcemer and Saviour of the race. His 
miracles manifested the harmony of his will with 
the will of God. Having preserved it inviolable, 
he is granted the Name which is above every name. 
His union with God is eternal and will never be 
dissolved. 

Since this deification of Christ seems to have 
followed by a considerable interval the ‘anointing* 
and the coming of the Logos and have T>receded 
his contest with sin ami the exhibition of his mira- 
culous power, it may probably be connected with 
the Baptism. It did not entitle Christ to worship 
as God.* 

The ultimate source of this theological system 
has been a subject of dispute. Newman main- 
tained that it was of Jewish origin and was devised 
in order to secure the favour of Queen Zenohia.* 
But it is improbable that, as Newman assumes and 
Athanasius states,® Zenobia was a Jewess;® and 
the accusation of judaizing whicth was so often 
made against Paul, esj>eoially by Epiphanius, or the 
earlier writer whom he followed, may be explained 
without the aid of this hypothesis. Any teacher 
who substituted a uni-personal God for the 'Frinity 
laid himself open to the charge. The epistle of the 
Synod of Antioch® implies that Paul’s iloctrine 
was a modification of that of the heretic Artemas 
(Artemon). If that be true, the accusation of 
judaizing must be at least transferred to his spirit- 
ual ‘father.’ It is unfortunate that we Know 
nothing about Artemon except that he was, in the 
main, a follower of Thoodotus the cobbler, that ho 
probably lioiirLshed about the middle of the 3rd 
cent., and that he was apparently still living in 
208.® But Paul’s doctrine of God has striking 
points of contact with that of lIi])pol\tUH, who 
seems in this matter to have dill'ered little from 
the Theodotians, while the Christology of Paul 
approaches closely to that of the earlier Thco- 
dotians, and still more to that of the Melchizcdck- 
ians, a later sect of the same school. Thus the 
testimony of the epistio is confirmed.^ 

Paul refused to submit to the Synod of Antiocli. 
He continued in possession of the. ‘house of tlie 
church’ for four years, protected no doubt by 
Queen Zenobia and still retaining the ottico of 
ducenarius^ which must have given him formid- 
able means of resisting his opponents. Ho seems 
also to have had considerable ecclesiastical support. 
For Basil the deacon t.ells us that after hi.s excom- 
munication ‘ there arose schisms of congregations 
(XaiDi'), revolts of priests, disorder of pastors.’® 
And the epistle of the synod implies as much. It 
claims indeed to express the unanimous opinion of 
tho assembled ecclesiastics;® but it admits*® the 
existence of bishops and presbyters of adjacent 
places — apparently not a few — who ‘ llattercd ’ 
Paul, and (os it seems) preached his doctrines. 
Thus the immediate result of the comlenination of 
Paul W'iis the formation of his followers into a sect 

1 Eu8. UK vn. XXX. 10. 

* Ariam uf the Fourth Century^ London, lb71, pp. 4 f., t. 

Ui»t. Arian. 71. 

4 H. Graot^, (Stench. derJuden, I.«ipzi^, IHOC 7H, iv. 297 1. 

® Euh. UR VII. XXX. Ifl. « 5 1 7. 

7 See J77t.S7 xix. 44 ; cf. Theodorrt, Fab. il. 4. 

Voncil, iv. IKI.J. 
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outside the Catholic Church. It was evidently for 
some time a Mwerful rival of the church in Antioch 
and its neigubourhood, though its influence was 
probably not strong outside that district. Its 
adherents were known later as the Paulianists and 
were nick-naiucd Saniosatites and New Jews by 
Epipbanius, or the author of his source. 

It may 1^ Kupposod that the synod made at- 
tempts to dislodge the heresiarch from the * house 
of tlie church * ; and it was probably while this 
struggle was proceeding that Anatolius, formerly 
deacon of Alexandria, now co-bishop of Caesarea, 
first took part in its deliberations.^ Ilut whatever 
efl'orts were made proved fruitless. At length 
Antioch was wrestea from Zenobia by the emperor 
Aiirelian in 272 ; and, while he was in the city, in 
response to a petition of the orthodox he decreed 
that the house should be given to those to whom 
the bishops of Italy and Home should award it.* 

After this we hear nothing of Paul. He prob- 
ably died or left Antioch soon afterwards. But 
the sect did not immediately die out. Its second 
head was Lucian, one of the most famous Biblical 
critics and interpreters of the age.* This we learn 
from a letter of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, 
written about 315.* Lucian, like Paul, was a 
native of Samosata. He studied at Edessa under 
Macarius and afterwards settled at Antioch, where 
ho founded a school and was ordained presbyter, 
probably by Paul. After the deposition of Paul 
he remainea out of the communion of the Church, 
as Alexander tells us, under three bishops of 
Antioch. Since the episcopate of Cyril, Paul’s 
third successor in the see, ended in 303,® Lucian 
must have been reconciled to the Churcli in that 
year or i)erhap8 a few years earlier. He was a 
celibate and tamed for his ascetic piety. He 
siiflered martyrdom in 312. 

Lucian wai the real founder of Arianlsm.* Many of the early 
Arlans and SBini-Arlans were his pupils, and did not consciously 
deviate from his teachinif. This need not surprise us ; for, 
though on his re-admission to the Church he must have satisfied 
the ecclesiastical authorities at Antioch of his orthodoxy, it 
does not follow that he would have been accounted orthodox 
by the Niceno fathers. Thus Epiphanius ^ charges Lucian and 
all the Lucianists with denying that the Son of Ood assumed a 
soul ‘ for they say that he had only flesh.’ This doctrine 

does seem to have been hold by Lucian in his later days but 
it is also the reiterated statement of the Synod of Antioch.* 

The connexion of Lucian with the Paulianists, 
though the only evidence for it is the statement of 
Alexander, can scarcely be questioned; and it is 
important. He seems to have taken no prominent 
part in the proceedings at Antioch up to 26H. In 
the contenipiirary docuinonts Paul is represented 
as the only person with whom the synod had to 
do; in the linal debate Malchion and Paul were 
the only disputants. But it is clear that the 
argument on both sides turned largely on the 
interpretation of passages in the Old and New 
To.stament8.*® It is impossible to doubt that 
Lucian, the most learned of Paul’s adherents and 
the founder of the new school of Biblical study at 
Antioch, was in many instances responsible for the 
glosses which his bisiiop put upon thorn. We do 
not forget Paul’s avowea contempt for the com- 
mentators of previous generations. But wo may 
go further. Paul, in spite of the fact that he 
claimed to T)e a sophist, was not one who might be 
expected to ehiborate a carefully constructed 
scheme of theology. He was a man of affairs. 
Moreover, his life and character could have had no 
attraction for a pious ascetic student like Lucian. 

1 Etts. HE VII. xxxll. 21. * it. vu. XXX. 19. 

s See art. Antiochbns Throloot, voI. i. p. 564. 

4 Ap. The^oret, HE 1. 4 . 

4 PoiMio 8S. Quattuor Cor&natnrum, auctore Pornhyrio, { 0, 
in AS, Nov., vol. 111. p. 769 ; Kui. HE vii. xxxii. 2, 4 ; of. 
Harnook, Chrowflogie, 1. 217. 
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6 See hie Apologia, in Koutn*, iv. 6, 11. 8f., 19 f. 

* JThSi xix. llfl. it. pp. 26, 116 f. 


It is most diffloult to believe that he was Lucian’s 
teacher. The probabilities are much in favour of 
the supposition that tradition had reversed the 
relation which suWsted between the two men. It 
is at least worth suggesting that Lucian was the 
author of the lieresy of which Paul, by reason of 
his exalted ecclesiastical position, his prominence 
in civil affairs, and his popular gifts, was in his 
lifetime esteemed the head and after his death the 
originator ; in other words, that Paul was the 
disciple of Lucian, not Lucian of Paul. 

The Paulianist sect remained in being for some 
time after the defection of Lucian, though appar- 
ently in an enfeebled condition. Canon xix. of the 
Council of Nicasa regards it as an existing body ; 
but the enactment concerning the treatment of 
such of its clergy and deaconesses sa desired ad- 
mission to the Church suggests that it was dwind- 
ling away. Later in tne same century St. 
Athanasius hints that its members were divided 
among themselves on important questions.' In 
the 5th cent, evidences of its existence are not 
numerous. Pope Innocent I. refers to it as a con- 
temporary sect ; but he cannot have known much 
about it, for in direct contradiction of Athanasius * 
lie denies that the Paulianists baptized in the three 
Names.* Theotloret * classes them with the heresies 
which had utterly perished, and the very names of 
which were known only to a few. 

Samosatenism cannot be said to have made any 
considerable contribution) to the development of 
Christian belief. It was an attempt to revivify a 
system of doctrine which the common sense of the 
Church had already rejected. It was overwhelmed 
by the flood of new teaching let loose by its former 
exponent, Lucian, the martyr of Antioch. 

Litkratdrr.— M ost of the authoritative docuroentt relatin^c 
to Paul of Samosata may be read in M. J. Routh, Reliquiae 
Sacrai\ Oxford, 1846-48, III. 286 -307. For some which he has 
omitted see Epiphanius, adv. Hatr. 66 ; A. Mai. Rova Vol- 
lectio, Romo, 1826-38, vii. 68ff. ; J. B. Pltra, Analecta Sacra, 
Paris, 1876-88, iv. 183^-186, 423-426. The sayingrs of Paul are 
collected In JThSt xix. (1918J 20-45, 116-120. Accounts of his 
teachinjor are ^ven In all works on the history of the Church 
and of Christian doctrine. See especially I. A. Dorner, Hist, 
of the development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Eng. 
tr., Kdinburth, 1861-63, div. i. vol. ll. pp. 10-16 ; A. Hamack, 
Die Uberliefirung und Bestand der altohr. TAtUratwr, LeipRi^, 
1893, pp. 620-626, Die Chroiwlogie, do. 1897-1904, U. 136-188, 
Hist, of Dogtna^ Ene. tr., Ixmdon, 1894-99, iil. 88-48. On 
Lucian see Eusebius. HBviii. xiil. 2, ix. vi. 8 ; Jerome, de Vir. 
lU. 77 ; Pseudo-Atnanasius, Synopsis Scriptural Sacrai, 77 ; 
Philostorgius, HE ii. 12, 13: Suidas, and the material col- 
lected by Routh, Rel. Sae.^ W. S-17. See also Harnack, in 
PRE’* xl. 069 ff., and his tfberliefcning und Bestand, pn. 62<V- 
.'»82, Chronologic, ll. 188-146 ; H. B. Swete, Introd. to the Old 
Testament in Greek, Cambridge, 1900, pp. 81-86. 

H. J. Lawlor. 

S AMOVED.— I. Ethnology.— 1 , Distribution 
and number. — Where the coast-line of European 
Kussia is no longer inhabited by Lapps, we find 
another group of Arctic natives, the Sainoyed. 
Their habitat stretches from the eastern part of 
the government of Archangel, namely Cheskaya 
Bay, across the Urals, along the Siberian coast 
ana islands as far east as the Khatonga, between 
the Yenisei and the Lena. Not all this regdon, 
however, is inhabited, the exception being three- 
quarters of the north-eastern portion of the Taimyr 
peninsula, which, owing to scarcity of reindeer- 
moss and of driftwood for fire, is left vacant. 

The name 'Samoyed* is perhaps derived from one of the 
following Ruseian words : samrsyehye^yed, ‘ self-eater^’ ' canni- 
bal' (this derivation Is scarcely possible, since cannibalism Is 
not found among the Samoyed) ; ayryo-yed, ‘ raw-eater,’ ‘ raw- 
meat-eater ' : and samrodin, * alone,* this b^ng the most prob- 
able derivation, since 'Samodin' and not * Samoyed’ la the 
colloquiid name for these natives even now. The name 
' Samoyed' has also been traced from Suomi, the Finnish name 
for Finland. Tlie Eastern and Taz Samoyed call themselves 
Nyenach or Khassauo, both words meaning ' man.’ 

The total number of Samoyed in Europe and 

1 OrfU. ado. Arian. iv. 30. * Ib. il. 48. 

4 Ep. xvii. 10. * H(er. Fab. 11. 11. 
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Asia is about 20,000. Those living in Asiatic 
Kussia numbered 12,502 in 1897, and about 14,986 
in 1911. Among the Asiatic Sainoyed the largest 

B is formed by the people speaking Yurak 
yed; in 1911 they numbered 7069. The 
number of Ostyak Sainoyed, or Forest Samoyed, 
was then 6569, and of Yenisei and Avainsk, or 
Eastern, Samoyed 1376. 

The people speaking the Yurak Samoyed lan- 
guage and the Eastern Samoyed live along the 
Arctic shore and inland in the mossy or rocky 
tundra^ the Ostyak Samoyed in the forests {taiga) 
from the Upper Taz and Baikha rivers to the Tym 
and Ket, and even as far south as the Chulim, 
where, however, the population is very much 
mixed and is Turkic in speech. Still farther 
south, in the Kansk district, along the Kana, 
there is a small remnant (about 400) of the Kama- 
shints nation, which is supposed to bo of Samoyedic 
race— at least it seems to have been so linguisti- 
cally, though Turkic is their principal language at 
present. 

Besides the Kamashints, several other tribes of 
the Upper Yenisei are held by some scientists to 
be of Samoyedic descent. These doubtful Samoyed 
are : the Karagass, the Beltir, the Sagai, the 
Motor, the Soyot, and various tribes call^ Tuba, 
in the Altai-Sayan region. At the present time, 
however, all these tribes are linguistically and 
ethnologically more Turkic than anything else. 

a. Language.— Tho Sainoye<l lansruaf^ea belone to the Ural- 
Altaic liiiKuiatic noup. Gastrin, the firtit lintpiMt to InveBtl- 
gate the Samoyen lano^uaj^cs and at the name time one of the 
crcaloMt authorities on the subject, expressed the opinion that 
the Samoyed lan^uatjfcs have * no nearer relation In the world 
than the Finnic stCK'.k,’ t and that in fact they form one linguis- 
tic family. According to him, the resomblanoe lies in the fact 
that in both Finnic and Samoyedic the process of agglutination 
has mado far more progress than in Afongolic, Tungusic, or 
even Turkic, and also in the great number of root forms they 
have ill common. lie conceived FinnO'Samoyedio as forming a 
bridge between Indo-Fiuropean and Ural-Altaic.* Later Finnish 
linguists have contradicted Oantrdn’s theory. Thus FInsch,* 
<)uoting Hergroth, savs that, while the Ostyak and the Vogul 
^long to the Fiiinio linguistio race, the Sanio^e<l have no place 
in it, and Ahlqvist expresses the opinion that in vocabulary and 
grammar Fiiinio and Samoyodio resemble each other no more 
closely than do Swedish ana Portuguese.^ 

Since the Samoyed langu^es have been less studied than 
other Ural-Altaic languages, it is perhaps too soon to define the 
linguistic relationships of these Northern v^cople. With what 
knowledge we have ai; present, Castrd-n’s linguistic claHsidcAtion 
of the Samoyed dialects* still holds goo<l. Ills linguistic 
divieion * is as follows : 

(1) Yurak Samoyed, spoken In the north, from the White Bea 
to the Yenisei Volley. 

(2) Tavgi Sanioved, also spoken in the north, from the Yenisei 
to the Khatonga by the Tavgi proper and the Avarask Samoyed. 

O')) Ostyak ^nioyed, spoken on the Upper Tax, Upper Ob, 
along the Yenisei (Yenisei-SamoyodX and along the Kana 
(Kamashints). 

£ach of these groups may be subdivided into several sub-groups. 

3* Origin.” -There are two main tliooritm as to 
the geographical position of the originui home of 
the Samoyed. 

(1) The first is that they came to their present 
abode from S. Siberia.’ Thus Fischer saw in the 
Samoyed and the Ugrian Ostyak remnants of the 
ancient and powerful Chud of Mid-Siberia. Pallas ® 
believed himself to have discovered some remnants 
of the Samoyed among the Kamashints, Karagass, 
Koibal, Motor, Arino, and Assan, all living on the 
Upper Yenisei at the time of liis travels. This 
was contradicted by the traveller who followed 
him, Stepaiiofi’,® who declared that all these people 

1 M. A. Gastrin, Norduche ReUen und Fornchungm, iv. 82. 
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* O. Flnsch, Heise naeh West-Hibiri^tn im Jahre 1S7(>, p. MK). 

* Quoted by H. I. liudyanko^ A ntrofjHihujicheukii/a Izslt'davani/a 
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were Turko-Tatars. Castriiii wa.s the next to in- 
vestigate the racial relationship of these tribes ; 
bo stated ^ that in his time only the Kamashints 
remained Sainoyed, and that the others were now 
Turks, but had traditions of having use<l other 
languages in the past. From this statemeut, and 
the fact that some of the clan names of these 
people are similar in sound to the clan names of 
the Northern Sainoyed, Ca8tr6n carried his lin- 
guistic views into the sphere of ethnology and 
concluded that the Finnic, Samoyedic, and Turkic 
trilies all originated in Central Asia, moving from 
there to the Upper Yenisei and tlie Sayan 
mountains.^ Thus Castr^n and his followers 
believe that the maiority of the Samoyed migrated 
northwards from tlie Sayan mountains along the 
Yenisei and then spread to the west across the 
Urals and to the east as far os the river Khatonga. 
The Samoyed who remained behind and became 
Mongolized or Turkicized are the j>resent tribes of 
Soyot, Koibal, and Karagass, Uigether with the 
group called Tuba, inhabiting the Upper Yenisei 
region.* 

(2) The second theory was advocated by P. J. 
Strahlenberg* as early as 1730 and brings the 
Samoyed and the Siberian Finns from the west. 
Strahienberg believes that they migrated from 
Lapland, and, in the opinion of modern Finnish 
investigators, the Samoyed came to tlieir present 
homes from the Ural district, whence they spread 
north-west, north-east, and southwards.® In any 
case the well-developed reindeer culture of the 
Samoyed proves that, from whatever region they 
originally came, they must have been in tlie Arctic 
regions for a consiuerable time. We know also 
from the Ostyak traditions * that, when this trilio 
came to W. Siberia (not later than the 11th cent.), 
they found the Sainoyed already there. 

4. Physical type.— Influenced by Castrdn's superficial idonti- 
fleatien of the Sanioye<l with the Finnic tribes, too many 
ethnoloiifistB are inclinud to see a resotnhlanoe between the 
peoples of theiHi stocks. The first reliable description of the 
physical characters of the Sainoyed was ifiven by A. T. Midden- 
dorff,* who distiimiishes amoiiff them two main types- the 
Mon^^ol type (e.g., the Timansk Samoyed) and the Finnic tj'po 

the Kaninsk Sainoyed). For the lost ten years the atten- 
tion of anihro^loKists (K. I. Qoroshcheuko, A. A. lvanow8ki,H 
and S. I. Ruayenko*) has been directed to the resemblance 
lietween the Samoyed and the Soyot of the Sayan mountains. 
But, since the discovery of this resemblance is the result of a 
com)wailvuly small number of inoasurements ffor some char- 
acters the measurements were taken on 20 individuals only), 
and on the oliservaUon of only six authropolof^ical characters 
(colour of eyes and hair, cephalic index, alveolar index, stature, 
and length of lower limbs), it is safer to look forward to more 
exhausUve studies and meanwhile to adopt the classification of 
IvanowskifiOand make of the Samoyed a special anthropological 
group. This group can be characterised as follows : dark eyes, 
dark, straight, ana coarse hair, yellow-grey skin, short stature 
with long trunk and short legs, broad heads, long faces, promi- 
nent cheek-bones projecting sideways, absence of Mongolian 
eye-fold, though the eye has usually ths Mongolian narrowness 
and obliquity. 

The present writer's anthropological investigation of the 
Eastern and Tac-Yurak Samoyed compared with the Western 
Samoyed (from the Urals toitho Taz), studied by Rudyenko.n 
seems to snow that in all the chief anthropological charaf;terH 
the Eastern and Western Samoyed reacmble one anottier— -in 
fact, aro often Identical— while the Yurak Soinoyed of Taz form 
a w^go of a slightly different type, taller, with narrower nose, 
wider forehead, and broader head. 

5. Cultural type.—The Samoyed have now one 
of the most perfect Arctic cultiire.s namely IIm; 
reindeer culture, Tlicy seem to have iiomiuereil 

1 Casir6n, Iv. 8:1-88. * /ft. v. 107-122. 

8 D. Carnithers, Unkiumni Mongolia, i. 20. 
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the severe climate and to have developed the 
appropriate techni<iue, their culture being very 
little inferior in this resr>ect to that of the Eskimos 
and Lapps, and decidedly superior to that of the 
Tungjis; hence they are much less capable than 
the Tungus of accepting European culture and a 
settled mode of life. Reindeer culture is based on 
reindeer- brce<ling,^ but fishing, hunting, and trap- 
ping seem always to }k 3 additional aids in the 
struggle for existence. The Samoyed who live in 
the sub- A retie forest regions have far fewer 
reindeer, and here hunting and fishing may be said 
to be their chief, soinetimos their only, occupations. 

All the Samoyed are wanderers, but superfici- 
ally they may also be called seasonal nomads, as 
they live along the rivers, lakes, and seashore in 
stimmer, and inland, in the tundra or the forest, 
in winter. Some Archangel Samoyed and some 
Ostyak Samoyed adopt a settled mode of life. 

Though ntlnilew-breudifijr ia an industry which all Northern 
Europeans and AsiaUcs practise, there are great differences in 
method, pointing to the small degree of contact which the 
present inhabitants of N. Siberia have with one another. Not 
only do the terms for the reindeer at different stages of its life 
vary according to the tribe, but we see too, that the 
Samoyed never ride their reindeer, which is a favourite mo<ie 
of progression among the Tungus; that the Samoyed (and 
Ostyakp drive from the left side of the sledge, while tlie Tungus 
(and Yakut) drive from the right, and so on. Whether the 
Samoyed evolved for themselves the culture under whlvh they 
now live or adopted it from the former inhaiiltants of the 
tw>iintry, it is clear that they must have been In the Amtio 
regions for a very long time to have reached their present 
Btage.^ 

II. Religion. — The Samoyed, like the other 
natives of N. Asia, and indeed of the Arctic region 
generally, are shamariists; i.e., their religion is 
based on animistic iieliefs, and all knowledge of 
religious secrets is in the possession of a shaman. 
Noniinally only a part of the Yurak Saitu^ed are 
still pagan ; tile rest are members of the Kiissiaii 
Orthodox Churcli. 

I. The shaman.— The shaman of the Samoyed 
of the river Ket must be a man j among the Tavgi 
Samoyed and the Yurak Samoyed there are often 
sliamanosses. But, although tlie most successful 
healing is often achieved by a Yurak Samoyed 
shaniuness, we never find her as a leader of religious 
ceremonies. This office in reserved for a male 
shaman. Also, being a woman, she is debarred 
from ollering sacrifices to the domestic gCKla — a rite 
which is periormed by an elder male member of the 
family. 

In the northern region, far away from the coloul«Ui, the 
shaman's costume is very rich, but among l.ho Ostyak Samoyed 
of the forest region it is (luitc plain. Thia ia duo to the prohibi- 
tion of wistumes, as well as of shamanisMn practices, by the 
UuHsian authorities. In a general way, the details of the 
costumu are not unlike those of the (MMtuuie of the Ostyak 
shaman the figure of the anrostor spirit occupies an importr 
ant place, uiid the whole universe is represente<l by various 
objects emltellishing t)»e coat. We And, howt icr, much less 
iron on the Sanioyiid Bhaman’s coat than on lliut of the Ostyak, 
which, again, has less iron than that of the Yakut and Tungus 
shamans. The Yumk shamans of the river Tax sometimes liave 
costumes made entirely of skins and furs, reindeer-bone, and 
mammoth-ivory, but the figure of the eun If usually mode of 
metal. 

The Hhaman is tho man who know.*? the religious 
secrets and the order of the religious ceremonies, 
lie is an intermediary between the pe^le and the 
spirits, whose words he interprets. He also acts 
as an adviser and medicine-man. The f)ffice of 
shaman is often hereditary. The Samoyed call 
their .shaman iadifjrij, ami tlie spirits through w’hich 
the Hhamaii eoiiimunieates with the spiritual world 
tadcbtsif. 'I'he fadrhtsi/ act as heiievolciit or 
malevolent spirits aci ording to the use which the 
shaman inaUes of them.* The Yiirak Samoyed 
call the tadchtsy syndd(ti or syadavhiy and represent 
tliem by wooden anthropomorphic figures, which 

1 Sec art. Pastoral Piioi*lk8. 

3 Bee artt. Obttaks and Pastoral Pfoi’Lxs. 

Sue art. Osttakh. 

M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 5^80. 


are used in divination in the Bame way as the 
divining-ring {arpa) is u.sed by the shamans of tho 
Lapps. Among the Ob Samoyed tho shaman’s 
spirit is sometimes called Idz, Ibk, or koika. 

2. Gods and spirits. — The name for the shaman’s 
spirits is collective, but each shaman has his own 
spirits, who accompany him when he is perforniiug 
bis duties. These may be called tlie shaman’s 
individual spirits. There are three more kinds of 
spirits ; (1) those common to one family— domestic 
god-spirits; (2) those common to a local group 
(probably originally to one clan)— ancestor god- 
spirits ; and (3) those common to all the Samoyed 
— spirits dwelling in the water, stones, and forests.* 

The domestic gods are called by the Yurak 
Samoyed 7mha {hike) ; sometimes they ai-e repre- 
sented by roots or stonas of unusual shape, some- 
times by anthropomorphic figures. Usually each 
family has at least one male and one lemale 
domestic god ; they are kept covered on a special 
sledge, tho Via/m-sledge,’ wliicli is not used for any 
other jiurpose, and, when the family moves, special 
‘ArtAa- reindeer ’ draw the sleilge. Women are not 
allowed to uncover the ‘ AaAa-sledge ’ or even to 
take care of the reindeer. Even a sharaaness, who 
has her shamanistic spirit and propitiates the 
higher clan-gotl, is not allowed to take care of the 
domestic gods. Tho ‘ An/m-sledge ’ usually stands 
behind the chum (tent) on the outer side of the 
place of honour called si, which is occupied only by 
the eldest male of the family. 

Some of the spirits common to all the Samoyed, 
snch as the spirits of tho water (usually nmliciouH) 
and the spirits of the bushes (usually benevolent), 
have local names ; but tho collective name for the 
chief spirit-gods, whether common to one group or 
to all tlie Samoyed, is mtm [nim, v<ja). Soinetinies 
the word haha is used not only for domestic deities, 
but also as a generic term for ‘ deity ’ in tho same 
sense as num. Num also means the thunder anil 
tlie sky, or perhaps it would bo more correct to say 
that the thunder, being a voice of Num, is one of 
his characteristics, and the sky, lieing the abode 
of one of the chief nums (usually the ancestor num), 
is thus identified with him. Thus the facd that 
the same word is used for ‘ deity ’ and for ‘ sky ’ 
does not necessarily imply that sky- worship is the 
highest expression of Samoyed religion. In the 
Yurak Samoyed tales we meet with expre.sHions 
.such a.s these : ‘ Num became suniiner,’ ‘ I sat iinl.il 
Num dawned ’ ; at the same time ‘ to pray to Num ’ 
is a usual expression, but an individual name is 
then added to the title Nniii. The lesser spirits 
dwelling in natural object.s are vaguely defined ; 
tho highest beings have tlieir own individual char- 
acteristics, often aiitliropoinorphic or zoomorphic. 
If by the term ‘higliest god’ we understand the 
one to wdioin sacrifices are most often made, and 
who is conwirned directly or indirectly with human 
afiairs, then iii the hignoKt god of almost every 
locality wo can trace tlie ancestor of the people. 
Among the national gods and godde.sses common 
to all tho Samoyed are those connected witli 
fertility. 

The nouse-ancestor gods are identified with a 
material object more often than are tho nature- 
gods. Soinetiino.s it is difficult to determine 
wlieMicr a go<l is to he considered as common to 
one group only or to all the Samoyed ; for, if a 
small groiiji of Yurak Samoyed lives among the 
Tavgi SumoytMl, it may borrow the gods of the 
latter, even their anijestral gods. 

The chief national gods can travel from one 
place to another ; there are, however, several 
places, far distant from one another, of which 
nearly all the Samoyed would have heard as being 

iTlio forest-spirit exista amont; the Ostyak Samoyed of the 
forest reifion. 
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holy, aa tlie ilwolling placeB * of gods. Such a 
Sainoyed Jerusalem is to be found on the island 
of Waigach, which possesses several important 
nwm (also called AaAa), some of which are related 
to one another. Thus the three-headed old man 
Wesako-holia, living in the extreme south-west 
of the island, is supposed to be the husband of 
Nycbye-haha (Mother-god), who lives in the central 
part of the island, while their son, Nyu-lmlin, lives 
in the extreme north-west. Tslavin^ thinks that 
tlie gods (represented by stone ligures) residing in 
three other northern localities, viz. at Miiiiaei, a 
peak of the Urals, in the Yaumau Peninsula, and 
at a place about 20 versts from Mesen, are also 
sons oi Wesako-haha and Nyebye-halia. 

The highest gods worshipped by the Yurak 
Samoyed are Nunikympoi (‘ among the stars ’), who 
watcdies man from above ; Yaumau (‘ land’s end ’) ; 
and Yahammii (' out of the water’). The meaning 
of the term Yaumau is, strictly speaking, ^ land’s 
end,’ but it is also sometimes used to mean ‘ river- 
Bonree,’ since the mouth of the river — which is 
called by the Samoyed the river-source — is under- 
stood to be at the end of the earth. The same 
word is used for the name of a peninsula to the 
west of the Gulf of Ob. Yaumau has never shown 
himself to man, but has sent him his iron staff (a 
rod, proViably of Russian workmanship), which was 
found in the tundra. This staff is kept by the 
Yurak Samoyed near the Plakhina sand-banks on 
the Northern Yenisei and is held by them in great 
veneration. Then there is Yaumau-Haddaku 
(ArwWaA;« = * grandmother’), goddess of the fishes, 
who is responsiblo for good and had fishing seasons, 
and who lives at the nioutli of the Ob. The out- 
ward shapes of Yaumau and Numkympoi are 
known only to the shamans, who see them in 
visions and make wooden images of them. These 
images are not regarded as gods, but only as their 
representations. The only image which is held to 
bo itself a go<i is that of Yahamniii. It is supposed 
to have fallen from the sky into a river, whence it 
was taken by a Y urak Sainoyed, and is a sUme of 
sufficiently unusual shape to have attracteil the 
finder’s attention. Its size is about that of a child 
of five, and it closely resembles the figure of a man 
in a sitting posture, holding the head of some 
animal by a bridle. This figure is in charge of a 
great shaman at a spot about 100 versts from the 
settlement of Ta/xivskoyo, on the river Taz. Since 
Yahammu has actually ‘descended’ to men, he is 
on the whole more esteemed than Yaumau and 
Numkympoi, though it is the last-named who is 
always called ‘ grandfather ’ and treated as tribal 
ancestor, while other gotls are so addressed only 
at the moment when sacrifice is being offered to 
them. 

Among the lesser gods is the god-owner of 
quadrupeds, particularly reindeer. He is called 
rilibium Parche, and it is said that he needs no 
sacrifices, for he has reindeer enough, and, besides, 
he does not help or heal men. 

Kai Donner* found that along the river Tym the 
Ostyak Samoyed consider their highest gcxl the 
‘grandfather of the clan,’ who is worshipped under 
various names, while the Ostyak Samoytxl along 
the river Ket symbolize him by a living bear. The 
Ostyak Samoyed of Ket believe in the transforma- 
tion of man into an animal, and vice versa. Tf a 
man jumps over fallen triM's and pronounces 
certain incantations, he will change into a hear.^ 

Although in a general way we <raii c;i.ll the 
Samoyed ^xilytheists, in ]>racticc they an? nearer 
to monothciKiri. Kacdi Samoyed local group has 

1 Siaimytidy^ v domashnum i obshch^tvenrww hytu^ p. 10. 

5* by Santcri YambHOii, ‘Srodi SihirHkJkh Sainoywlov,* 
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several gods, but the individual chooses one god, 
whom he propitiates, while behaving revciently to 
the others. In the agglutinative language of the 
Yurak Samoyed there is a sjiocial compound ex- 
rossion Arngenulumhchon, meaning * What num 
o you worship?’ — a question which people a.sk 
one another when they meet for the first time. 
It often happens that, if one god does not satisfy 
the needs of the w’orsliippe,r, he takes op another. 

Dualism. — Since the Samoyed oclieve that 
evil must be overcome with evil, it is nut possible 
to make a clear division of their spirits into good 
and bad, for an essentially ‘good’ spirit c^n, as a 
shaman’s assistant, act either for good or for evil. 
Both the shaman’s spirits and the highest clan or 
tribal Spirits are apt to act for good or evil accord- 
ing to circum.stanccs. There are, however, two 
classes of spirits which are widl-delined in this 
respect. The haha, or domestic gods, may be 
described as a class of ^ood spirits, for we never 
hear of malevolent actions being performed by 
them against any one, and they arc well-disposed 
towards the inhabitants of the tent, whom tlioy 
protect in a passive way against illike. The hitter 
can bo defined clearly as a class of bad spirits. 
The chief of all the illika is Chir or Non, who lives 
in the dark north. Whenever there is a st<jriii 
with lightning, the Samoyed say that Chir is fight- 
ing with one of the nuvis. All the otlier gods arc 
a combination of good and evil, but arc benevolent 
to the men who carefully ^lerform the required 
ceremonies. The evil spirits arc conceivecl by 
some Samoyed as dwelling underground, and by 
others as in the water, and no representations of 
them are made. The shaman’s sjiirit assistants, 
especially those of the great shamans, are more 
evil than good, but they can be beneficent to the 
jietitioner when they use their evil pow'ers against 
liis and the shaman’s enemies. Although images 
of these spirits are made and kepi by each shaman, 
it is dangerous for any one except the shauian who 
owns the spirits to look at them. During the 
shamnnisf ic ceremonies, however, they are shown 
to the public. 

4. Religious ceremonies. — Among the Yurak 
Samoyed one of the male membe.rs of a family 
W’ill often oiler private sacrificoH to their domestic 
god, but to propitiate the higher gods it is neces- 
sary to otVer the sacrifice through a shaman. The 
domestic gods are propitiated by sacrifices of small 
objects or ))urtions 01 food, but a sacrifice to the 
higher gods must take the form of a reindeer or a 
dog. If a private person sacrifices an animal to 
the domestic or to the clan gods, care must be 
taken that no blood is shed. The animal munt 
be straiigleil by means of a rope twisted round its 
neek, the ends lieing held by a man on cillicr .side 
of the victim. While the doer i.s being choked to 
death, a third man prods it in the side witli a goad, 
the object being to h;is((*ri the sacrifice along the 
road to the god or spirit for wliom it is <lostined. 
The snxTilice is Rccom]>anied by petitions to the 
man w'liom it is designed to propitiate, that he 
may vouchsafe help to the worshippers iu return 
for the sacrifice ollbrcd. If blood is sued, a Rhaimiii 
is summoned, and the petitioners await his pro- 
noiirieenient anxiously, ho]ung that ho will only 
enjoin the sacrifice of another reindeer and say 
that they had chosen a wrong one or that, tiioi was 
not Hullicient. For the sli.anian may sa y tluil I la* 
fact that blofnl came from the nostrils i>r moiidi 
the deer signifies that tlie god ilesircs a lium:iii 
victim, ami Uu;ii somebody will <ii<*. soon. S«)iim 
uiiimp<irtaiit fishing or hunting <*x|»i‘(liti<*ji.s may 
lie started with a jirivate, sairilicr, but impoitaiil 
ones like the Haliiion-lishing on tlio Yenisei can 
never be started without a sliaimin. 

One of the most important ceremonies of the 
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Samoyed is tiie sacriliee to Yaumau-Haddaku, 
goddess of tiie fishcH. 

The flneet fish of the first oatoh of the season is opened and 
cleaned as for eating. It is then impaled on a stick and planted 
at the water's edge. The head of the fish is turned towatds the 
water, and a small image of the goddess is placed astride its 
tall, the idea being that the goddess is riding the Ash into the 
water. The entrails of the fish must be very carefully burnt ; 
for, if any part of it is thrown away (as is usually done with the 
entrails), it will not reach the goddess, who may then do hann 
to the community instead of sending good fishing. 

But the sacriticcs are not noceasarily all blood 
sacrifices. Keindeer may be consecrated to the 
gods without being actually killed, which means 
that nobody can make use of them. Children may 
also be consecrated, which means that they must 
not marry. 

Another of the principal Yurak Samoyed cere- 
monies is the changing of the aletos on which the 
images of the gods are kept. iMiis takes place 
once a year in the spring. The most elaborate 
performance is that connected with the sledge of 
the god Yahammu. 

A shaman is usually the leader of the ceremony. It is a great 
privilege to make even one small part of the new sledge. Eot^h 
man who has a share in the making of it kills a reindeer and 
smears with its blood the part that ne has made. The work on 
the new sledge is carried on only while the sun is shining, and 
with the dusk every ono retires to the ehum, where the shaman 
shamanisos. This shamanizing is not for healing the sick, or 
any other practical purpose, but for the glory of Yahatumii. No 
women or children may be present while the sledge is being 
made, or during the placing of the god on the now sledge, but 
they may take part in the shamanistio performances at night. 
The god is placed on the sledge so that he faces the south, the 
region of light and life, while the old sledge is placed behind 
the other, so that its forepart Is turned towards the north, the 
land of <larkne8S and death. In front of the sanctuary of 
Yahammu a regular forest of old sledges may bo seen. 

The AvaniKk Samoyed, more strictly than the 
others, hold a sun-fostival when the sun returns 
in .January. It is now held only every second 
year. 

It lasts about nine days and must be timed so that the sun 
will appear on the sixth day. The shaman shamanizes during 
all the dark hours of the first six days, and the danc'e begins on 
the sixth day, t.s. the first day of the sun's appearance. Great 
freedom is ooMrved between voung men and young women, hut 
it does not reach anything like that di^layed in the orgiastic 
spring dances of the Yenisei Ostyak. The shaman takes part 
in the dance, but on this occasion he lays aside his drum and 
some of his most important gannents. Towards the end of the 
festival the shaman nools the sick and foretells the future. All 
the shamanistlc performances are held in the ' clean ehum,’ a 
tent specially erected and made of the skins of young reindeer. 
This ehum must not be used for taking meals or for any other 
purpose than that of shamanizing. 

5 . The soul.— The Yurak Samoyed, as well as 
the Yenisei Samoyed, believe that a man possesses 
three kinds of soul : ( 1 ) the soul through which ho 
feels and thinks (the intellectual soul), ( 2 ) the soul- 
life (the physical soul), and (3) the soul accompany- 
ing a man outside himself (the shadow-soul). The 
Boul-lifo is called iindad, and the same word is 
used for breath and also for the vapour which 
rises from the bodies of men and animals in 
winter. Thus the Yurak Samoyed say, * IindyU$ 
ngaidapta,* * Ho let go his soul’ (‘He sighed*), 
and they believe that death is caused by the 
malevolent spirit Illike Nga carrying away a 
man’s iindad. 

There is no theory as to what happens to the 
iindad of an ordinary man after it is separated 
from his body ; but the iindad of a shaman becomes 
an iterma, a spirit more dangerous than benevolent. 
In spite of the separation or the iindad from man 
and nis other souls, the dead are believed to live in 
their own l^and of the Dead in the north and also 
to have the power of returning to do harm to 
living men. This belief is shown by the Samoyed 
custom of moving with their chunut from the place 
where a death hasottcurred and occasionally leaving 
behind a person at the point of death. Sometimes 
the body is nailtjd to the gn»und during the burial 
ceremoiiVi the eyes are as a rule covered with 
heavy objects. Another custom which may be 


ascribed to fear of a dead person is that of turning 
away the head when driving near a tomb. The 
name of the dead is strictly tabued. The Land of 
the Dead seems to be at the mouth of a river — the 
Yenisei among the Yenisei Samoyed, and the Ob 
among the Yurak. The dead person receives all 
his belongings to assist him in his other life, which 
is supposed to be similar to the life that he led on 
earth. Ono or more of his personal reindeer are 
sacrificed, and the antlers are hung on the tomb, 
which is composed of a wooden box made of drift- 
wood ; usually some of the poles of his tent are also 
iiHcd in its construction. The sledges and other 
objects are usually slightly damaged ; for other- 
wise, say the Samoved, the dead man will not have 
the use of them. There is always a reindeer-skin 
|K>uch containing valuables, including Russian 
money— not gold and silver coins, which the 
Samoyed value highly, but paper money ; or even 
such paper as tlie wrappers of tobacco-packets, 
which resemble paper money in colour. Kai 
Donner* says tliat the Ostyak Samoyed believe 
the Land of the Dead to be at the mouth of the Ob 
and ruled over by a woman, who sends death to 
the Samoyed through her numerous spirit-assist- 
ants. She also regulates birth. 

6 . Totemism. — The social organization, especi- 
ally the marriage regulations, of the Samoyed have 
l)ccn to a great extent modified or destroyed by 
contact with colonists. This is shown clearly by 
the acceptance by the Samoyed of the Russian 
names given to them at their official baptism, 
which often loads to their forgetting their own, 
and also by their acceptance of certain Kussinn 
marriage restrictions enforced by Russian law, 
while they remain true shamanists in the marriage 
ceremonies. It is therefore difficult to trace their 
totemism by a study of their exogamy, and it 
seems doubtful whether a regular relation between 
the two exists among them. We find clans with 
plant- and animal- names, hut these are by no 
means exclusive or even in a majority; for along- 
side of snch names wo find many others, given to 
clans for some peculiarity which characterizes 
their members. Neither in terminology nor in 
mythology nor in real life do we find any relation 
between the clan-group named after an animal an»l 
the animal itself, such as is found among typical 
totemists. Thus the clans of the Yurak Samoyed 
of Obdorsk and Taz include: llorcllc, ‘buck.s’; 
Nguluchi, *of the grass*; Lainpai, *ihe base of 
the antlers of the buck reindeer’; Maryik, ‘the 
nock of the wild buck reindeer* ; Nohoi fNokhoi), 
‘of the white fox ’ ; but they have also clans with 
such names as Yadanye, ‘ walkers’ ; Shiallanke, 
* runners * ; Ngosyedda, ‘ without feet.* 

The tales of the Yenisei Samoyed are rich in 
names of heroes suggesting totcmistic elements : 
we hear in one tale about a fight between seven 
chums of Grass Fringes (the people of these chums 
would have grass fringes liangmg on the btick of 
their winter coats) and seven munis of Talnik 
Fringes (with talnik, or dwarf willow, twigs hang- 
ing on the back of their winter coats). The power 
of the first-named comes from their grass fringes, 
for another hero says to one of them : ‘ Comrade, 
liow heavy you are ; you look very small to me, 
but you have on your back a grass fringe, one 
string of which would make a canoe.* There is a 
hero named White Owl and another named Eagle 
Buck, but besides the.se there are heroes called 
Iron-Cube-Belt, Silver Buttons, Iron Boots, ete. 
With the exception of the Ostyak Samoyed, the 
Samoyed ic tribes arc much more given to ancestor- 
and hero-worship than to animal-worship. Tliis 
does not prevent the anthropomorphic gods from 
having many animal characteristics (c.^., they 
1 hoc. cii. 
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can fly and can change into animals) nor certain 
aniinals from having special places assigneil to 
theni in the shamanistio mysteries aa the shaman’s 
spirit-assistants. As far os is known at present, 
only tlie Ostyak Samoyed have any beliefs which 
can be called totemistic. Itte, the nero of the epic 
of the Ostyak Samoyed recorded by Kai Donner,* 
had by one of his wives, the daughter of Massul- 
Ibzi, ‘Forest-Spirit,’ a son, ‘Bear-Spirit’ (Pilrgai- 
kuorgai lozi or rargiii-kiiorg, meaning ‘ bear- 

spirit ’) ; from this son the Samoyed of the Ivet river 
derive their descent. For this reason they call 
themselves Kuorgai-tlimder, ‘race of boars.* 

Along the river Tym, Kai Donnor found that the 
name for the forest spirit is Piirya, which must bo 
the same word as occurs in the form Pilrgai-ku<irg 
(Pargiii-bear).* We can hardly reckon the animal 
monsters with which this epic is filled as traces of 
totem ism ; and even Pargai-boar is, after all, the 
descendant of Itto, a man-hero. It is only among 
the Ostyak Samoyed of the river Kot that the bear 
rises to the dignity of an ancestral god. Since, as 
far as is known, theso Samoyed are the only ones 
who personify their ancestral god in animal form, 
it may be only a local variation in the method of 
I>icturing the ancestor. Tlie worshipping of a 
tribal ancestor is common to all the Samoyed, and 
endowing him with the form of a boar may merely 
indicate his unusual origin, having no reference to 
kitenustic beliefs. Much the same can be said 
about the shaman’s spirit-assistants, which are 
represented by animal lorms, though never identi- 
fied with animals. 

7. Mythology. — Samoyed mytliology is extra- 
ordinarily rich not only in variety of motives Vmt 
also in >’ariety of forms, 'riio two chief forms 
are the tale which is sung, called by the Yiirak 
Samoyed nyofhhohf!, and tlio tale which is told, 
nnhanoku. Wo do not include in Samoyed mytho- 
logy any songs, whether the shaman’s songs, which 
are more or less alike among all the Northern 
natives, or the songs, so characteristic of the 
Northern Samoyed, which are sung at burials and 
match-makings. Thus the widower will sing at his 
wife’s funeral a song expressing his sorrow and 
loneliness, while the young wooer will express his 
affection in song. These ceremonial songs are 
disappearing from Samoyed life more rajadly than 
the myths. 

The tales of the Yiirak Samoyed and Yenisei 
Samoyed can ho divided according to their con- 
tents into customary tales and fantastic tales. 
Both arc to a certain extent hero-talcs. The cus- 
tomary tales relate various events in the life of the 
family or the clan, and are usually put into the 
mouth of the hero or heroine, who relates them in 
the lirst person. This device and the wonderfully 
artistic and realistic descriptions, olitainod by the 
simplest moans, make these customary tales a 
mine of rich material for the study of primitive 
mentality as well as of social anthropology. They 
are full of descriptions of hunting and iishing 
expeditions, inarringc- and iniliation-cerenionios, 
tribal law, and various incidents arising out of love 
affairs ; and, though all are related as they really 
occur, yet, wlien touched with the characteristic 
logic of the primitive mind, they receive a mythi- 
cal colouring. But it is the other kind of tale 
that really deserves the name of myth — the fan- 
tastic hero-tale, which perhaps originated as a 
customary tale, but from long ages of oral repro- 
duction has received a hyperbolic form. Many 
details indicate that this type of Samoytsl litera- 
ture is older than the customary tales. The hero 
is usually a wanior wandering about in search of 
adventures. At the same time, he often possesses 
shamanistic power, or at least meets the great 
1 A Samoye.de Kpie, p. 6. p. W. 
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shanian.s, so that the hero-tales are interwoven with 
religious beliefs. If the hero is a shaman, it is 
nearly always his struggle with another great 
shaman that forms the subject of the tale, and in 
this case the other shaman is very often of Yakut 
nationality, sinfo the Yakut shamans have a wide- 
spread reputation. In a Yenisei Samoyed tale of 
the great shaman Kuobaldi, ho fights the Yakub 
shaman first on laud, then in the sky, and then 
under the water. 

Far from disappearing w ith the decline of native 
life, the customary myths are actually growing. 
As to the fantastic tales, alongside of the ancient 
ones new one.s occasionally come into lixisteiico 
even now, after the death of a ])romineut shaman 
or hunter ; there are no more new legends of 
warriors, since the Samoye<l no longer figlit. 

Although there are no myths concerned only 
with goils and spirits, these hero-myths have fre- 
quent references to tlmni. There seems to lie no 
typo of zoological niAdh among the Samoyed as 
there is among the I’alaeo-Siherians and among the 
people belonging to the N. I’acitic culture-ring 
generally ; hut the heroes can temporarily change 
into animals, or at least assume animal character- 
istics, though they never cease; to be men. To this 
class belongs the myth reconhid by Kai Dormer 
among the Ostyak Samoyed of the forest region 
along the rivers Kct and 'I’yin, which he calls ‘ the 
Samoyed epic of the hero Itte.’ ^ Itte’s ehief 
struggles were with the giant man-eater, Piine- 
gusse, W'hom he at last vanquished. Although 
forced hy foreign evil spirits to leave the Samoyed 
lands, he is expected to return one day to make 
the Samoyetl rich and happy, just as the return of 
the hero Alba is looked for by the Yenisei Ostyak.* 
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Schriflcij ’ (1802J; D. Carruthers, Ihiknirirn Mmigolia, 2 voI»,, 
T4)iidon, 1013; M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 
1914, ‘The fiiflucnoo of Knviroiimcnt upon the Kelii^ious Ideas 
and Practices of the Abnrijfini'H of Northern Asiai' FL xxv. 
[1014134flf., My Siberian Year, liomlon, IPIC; Kai Doniicr, A 
Samoyede Apic(Kxtraitdu Journ, de la aoci6t6 flnno-ouu[rienne, 
XXX. 20), HclsingforH, 1013 ; O. Finsch, Itcige nam WVift- 
Sibirien irn Jahre J876’, Rcrlin, 1879; J. E. Fischer, Sibirinehe 
Gesrh. won der Fntdecknng Sibiriena bin auj die. Kroberumj 
dieses Landes durch die russischen Waffen, Petrogrud, 1708; 
K. I. Goroshchenko and A. A. Ivanowski, ‘ YcniH(>.vski,ve 
Inorixltsy,’ litiss. Anthrop. ,/onm. xxv., xxvl. [Moscow, JUl>7] ; 
A. A. Ivanowski, Suiiplcment to Masyelenye Zyemnonn 
Shara, Moscow, 1912 ; V. I.slavin, Samoyedy, » domashniem 
i obshchestvennom bytu, Petro);;rud, 1847; M. Krivoshapkiiic, 
YeniHeyskii Okrug i yem jim, do. 1805 ; N. V. Lutkiiie, 
* YeniseyskuyaGubeniVB,’ liidl. Siberiait Sect. Imp. Geogr. Stic., 
isnit, do. 1892 ; A. T. Middendorff, Putieshestme na Stfergrr i 
Vostok Sibfri, do. 1809, ii., Sibirische Iteise, tlo. lsis-7r), lol. 
IV, pt, ii. ; A. Montefiore, 'Notes on the •Suiuoi.-mIh of liie 
Great Tundra,’ JAI xxiv. [1895] 3881. ; A. Mordvinoff, 
'Inoroiltsy, Obitayuslichlu v Turukiianskom kraye,’ Hvlf. Imp. 
Geogr. Site, xxviil. pt. ii. [1800] 25-04 ; F. Nan.sen, Through 
Siberia, JA)ndon, 1914 : P. S. Pallas, Iteise durch versrhiedene 
Frovinzen des russischen lieichs, 3 vols,, Petrogmd, 1771-70, 
Travels into Siberia and Tartary, Ijondon, 1788 ( -vol. li. of 
The Habitable World described, ed. John Trusler, 20 vols., 
TiOndon, 1788-97) ; I. Pyestoff, Zapiskiob Yeniseyskoi Guf)ernii, 
Mow.;ow, 1833; W. Radloff, Aus Sibirum, 2 vols., Leipzig:, 
1884; S. I. Rudyenko, Anlrmologicheskiya Izsledovanya 
Inorodtsev Syeoyero-Zapadnoi Sibiri, Petroerrad, 1914; S. 
Sommier, *8iri<’‘ril, Ostiacchi c Samoiedi dell’ Ob,’ Arch} vio per 
Antrop. xvii. [Florence, 1887 1 fasc. I, 2; A. P. Stepanoff, 
Yeniseyskaya Gubernya, Petroffrad, 1835 ; P. J. Strahlenberg, 
Dasnord- ttnd ostfiehe Veil I'on Kuropa und Asien, Stwkholm, 
1730; N. I. Zoeraf, ‘ AntropoloKicheskli Ochork Samoicjlov,' 
Bull, of Soc. of Frie.nds of Natural Science . . . Moscow, xxxi. 
[1878-79] suppl. pp. Oi-87; for summary of it see ItAnth ii. 
[1881] 117-128. M. A. CZAPLICNA. 

SANCHUNIATHON. — A. /fisToitiCAL 
NOTICES. — Samhuniathon {(»r. :i:ayxoirid0u;y, 
Xayx<ovidSior, XvviaLOujv) is said hy Foriiliyry* tu 

1 A Samoyede Epic, p. 3 If. 

* Hue artt. Ostyaks and Hmamanihm. 

3 In Eusebius, Frerp. Evang., ed. Glffonl, p. 3Ia. 
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have bocii a iiiiUve of Uerylus (Ueiriit ) who lived 
before the Trojan war, about the times of Moses 
and Scniirainis, who wrote in the Pheenician 
language a history of his people and of their 
religion, based on the records of the cities and 
the registers of the temples and on records re- 
ceived from a certain Hicrouibalos (=#rerub-ba’al), 
priest of the god Teuo (— Jahweh). This he 
dedicated to Abi halos =Abi ba'al, king of Berytus. 
It was translated into Greek by Philo of Bytjlos.^ 
Philo By blius* says that Sanchuniathon was a 
man of much learning and curiosity, wlio searched 
out a liistory written by the go<l 'Ijidth.* ile also 
found the secret writings of the ammouncis ( = 
hamimlnim, ^sacred pillars’).^ The teaching of 
Thoth was jireserved by the seven sons of Smliik, 
the Kabeiroi, and by their brother Asklti}»ios ( = 
Kshniun). 'I’liose stories were allegorized hy a 
certain Thabion and handed on to the ]>rophot8 
and to their sncxiessors, one of wliom was Bisirios, 
the brother of Chna (Canaan), wlio was afterwards 
called IMioinix (Pheenieda).*’ Many generations 
afterwards a god Soiinnotihelos ainl 'riiuro, whose 
name was changed to Eusarthis, brouglit to light 
the theology of Thoth.® Suidas calls him ‘ a Tyrinn 
philoRoplier, who lived about the time of the Trojan 
W'nr, who translated into Plnenician a work of 
Hermes (Thoth) concerning the origin of things, 
who wrote in Plnenician on the institutions of the 
Tyrians, Egyptian theology, and some other 
matters.’ He is also mentioned by Athenscus,’ by 
Eusebius,® and by Thoodoret.® 

Sanchuniathon is not named by any Greek 
writer before Philo; but this is no proof of his 
non-existence, since a Phomician author would not 
1 m 5 known to Greeks unless he wtue translated. 
The references in Atheiueus, l^)rphyry, Euschius, 
Theodore!, an<l Suidas are pi'ohahly all derived 
from IMiilo ; but this also proves nothing, since 
Philo’s translation was the only form in which 
Sanchuniathon was accessible to Greek readers. 
Sanchnniatlion is a genuine Pii<eiiiciaii name, 
Sanknn (or Sakkan)-yaton, ‘Sakknn has given.’*® 
As far as it goe.s, this is evidenco that he was a 
real [)erH(m. 

B. TlIR TRANSMISSION OF ^^ANCIIUN I ATJION'S 
HISTORY. — The Pluenician original of Sanehuiii- 
athoii, if it ever existed, has jierished, and w’e 
know only the reputed Greek translation of Philo 
Byblius (V/.w.). In 1830 E. Wagcnfcld reported 
the discovery in I’crt ugfil of a MS of Ehilo.“ 'riiis 
was soon shown to be a fraud, particularly by E. 0. 
Movers.*® Philo is known to us only from the 
citations in Porphyry, ICu.subius, Johannes Lydiis, 
and Stephen of By/ani.ium. 

Tlie frugriiujitfl of Philo have boon jfutiicred by J. O, Orclli, 
SaurJimiiathonis Berytii qme feruntiir Fraijmenta 
1S‘Z0). This editioti is iiK'ornph'U; and uses a dt-fectivi* text of 
Kusebins. A hotter cxl. is that of U. Miiller, FIK} Hi. [184U] 
6()()*-f)76. Here Gaisford’s revised text of Kusebiiis is followed. 
Thu btilk of the quotations of I'hilo nro found in Eumdnus 
Kmng. !. 0-10, Iv. 10), who uses tljuin in n furious 
attftuk on Porphyry to prove that the pods of the heathen are 
only dfiflud men. Eusohius is od. hy T. Uaisford, Kuhrbti 
Pnmphili Rvangelicce Prasparatimis, Oxford, lK4:t; and hy 
E. II. OifTord, 4 vols. in 6, Oxford, 1003 (a more critical ed.). 
English translations of the fragments of Philo hi ICusebuiH are 
ffiven by R. Oiimherlarid, Sanchnniafho's Phceniciim tlistnry^ 
London, 1720; I. P. Cory, Th« Ancient Fragments, do. ls*.;6, 
*18.32, *ed. R. E. Hod^res, 1870, and by E. 11. GiOFord, in vol. Hi. 
of his od. of the Pr<vp, Evang. 


1 See also Porphyry, de Abstin. 11. fifi. 

* In Eus. Proep. Fiuing, p. 31d. 3 (_:f. ;tia. 

4 32b. 0 3fln. d. « 40b. 7 in. 120 . 

3 Prap. Evang. p. 0 , ed. Gifford, 3 (Kl. 

» De Cur. Ortre. affect., serm. H, 

I® See art. Phiunk ians, vol. ix. p. 803. § 46 . 
n Sanchuniatkom tJrgeachichte drr Phi'mizin, Hanover, 18.30, 
Sanchuniathoiiis histor. Phoen. Ubrnu novem, Hrenien, 1837, 
Germ, tr., Ijiil>erk, 1837. 

Jahrh. fiir Theol. und chrUt. Vn. i. 06 f. ; see also 

C. L. Grotefend, Die Sanchuniathoiiuche Sireitfrage, llaiiu\er, 
1836. 


C. Contents and com posit WN.-^TUe extracts 
preserved hy Eu.se.hius fall into three groups. 

I. A cosmogony (i. 10 ; 33b-34b).--Accordlnjf to this, the 
betfinning of the universe was Dark Air and Chaus dark as 
Erebus. Thuso oorrespond to darkness und the Deop (TehOra) 
ill Gii 1* und to Atmii and Ti'ainat of the Babylonian creation 
story. 1 

From Darkness and Ch.io8 sprang Wind (Pneuma) and 
Desire (Pothos). With iliis agrees the stutement ot Damascius* 
that the Sidonians ' heforu all things place Ghronos und Pothus, 
and GiiiichleH’( = IC^'K 73 DK, ‘ mother of every man ’?). Wind 
{•orresponds to the Wind of Elohiin in flu 1*. Desire is not 
found ill the Hahyloniun or in the Helirew cosmogony, but 
appears os Eros, Move,' in Hesiod® and as PoUios in the 
theology of the Ophites as rcqxirted hy Epiphttiiins.* 

From the uninn of Wind and Desire Mot was produced. Thjs 
Philo defines as ‘slime, or putrid water,' which shows that it is 
an abstract noun formed from the Phmiiiuian and Hebrew word 
?/nl, or may, ‘water’ (rf. Kth. tdu. tn/iyat). It oorrusponds to 
the waters (mayim) of On 1* and to Mummu, ‘ waters,’ the 
offspring of Apsii and Ti’umat in the Hahylonian cosmology.® 
The same idea appears in Egypt.® Mot haa the form of an egg 
(following tJie textual emendation of iiiinseii, Kenan, and 
haiidissin). The tioiiceplion of a world-egg was known in 
Egypt, 7 in Imlia,® und among the Greeks.® No truce of this 
conception is found in Batiylonia, unless it be in the splitting 
of Ti'ainat and setting up of half as the dome of the sky ; but 
it is suggested in On 1* by the Ntateinent that the Wind (or 
Spirit) of Kloiiim was mt^rn))ephHh upon the face of the waters. 
Even if ini'ratp'phefh does not mean ‘brood.’ but ‘swoop,’ I® 
still the word Is a])plied only to birds ana therefore hints 
diinl^v at the idea of the world-egg. 

Within Mot were formed first 'germs of creation,' then 
'animals without senwition,’ and from Ihu latter grew ‘in- 
telligent animals' called znphaHcwin ('I’CC' ’BX), which Philo 
correctly translates ‘ I discrvurs of licavcn.’ The Aramaic form 
Hcmin, instead of Phtuniidun (id. (Rajinem-roumos, 34d), 

is to ho set tt) the credit of Eusebius rather than to that of 
Philo. All these creatures remained motionless witliin tlio 
w'orld-egg until it opened. This is different from tlic Baby- 
lonian ami thu Hebrew aceoonts, whicii know no creation of 
plants and animals in po/utc before their creation in CHxe. 

Mot then burst forth into liglit, and sun, and moon, and 
stars, and the great eonstellatiooH. As a result of tiio action 
the light, the waters wore * separatert ’ and clouds 

were forinod. Tliis corresponds to the Bab> Ionian narrative 
of the anpearance of Mardiik, Uie god of light, who split the 
body of Ti .aiiial into halves and set up tlie upper half to form 
the sky, in which he placed the heavenly bodies. It corrusponds 
also to the Hebrew narrative of God’s creation of light and 
His ‘splitting’ the waters under the firmament from the waters 
above the ilrmament and setting the sun, moon, and stars in the 
flrniaiiiciit (On 1®. 14-19). The meeting of thu clouds in the 
sky caused thunder, and on liearing this the animuls that had 
been formed in the world-egg 'woke up and began to move, 
oil land and sea, male and female.’ With this corresponds 
Marduk's creation of plants and animals in the Babylonian 
sforv and thi> a]ipearan(!e of all forms of life at the word of 
Klohim (Gn 1*® 2-^). 

». The origin of men and their discovory of the arts 
(i. 34h-36a).- The original pair were ‘the wind Koloia and hia 
wifeBilau.’ Kolpia- bOl-pikh, ‘ voi-.e of a breath,' which siiggcsts 
the statement of Gn 27 that .Jahwoh Mweathed inU) mao the 
lireath of life.’ Bdau-B6hU, the primal chaos of Gn I'-i; it 
corresponds also to tlie ‘dust’ of Go 27 into wliich the breath 
of Jahweh entered to create man. 

The children of Kolpla and BAau w'ftre Aidn, ‘lifetime’s: 
jplawwa (Eve), * life,’ and Protogonos, 'nrst-horn'^ Adam (llrst) 
‘man’; ‘and Aidn discoveml the food ohtaineil from trees,’ 
W'hich I’orresponds to Eve’s plucking of the forbidden fruit. 

The children of I’rdtogonos and Aidn wore Gd-nos and Geneik. 
Gi>iios, ‘race'-Enosh, ‘mankind’ (On 4*®), and fleiiea is his 
female count<*rpart;. They llrst w'orshiti{M:il the sun, whom 
they called Beelsamen, which in tlie I’luciiician language is 
• Ixird of Heaven ' and in Greek Zoiia.^i In like manner Gn 4*® 
says of Enosh that ho was the first to call upon tlie name ot 
Jahweh. 

The sons of G 6 n 08 were Light, Fire, and Flame. ‘These 
discovered Are from rubbing pieces of wood together, and 
taught the use of it.' This recalls the myth of Prometheus 
and similar Aryan myths. There is no uiention of the dis- 
covery of ftre in Babylonia or in the narrative of the origin of 
the arts in Gn 4i® ‘-* ; still lb is implied hy Tuhal-kayin’s inven- 
tion of the forging of metals (On 4**). (vayiii, son of the man 
(Gn 4 I, J), or kf.vnftn, son of man (On 6®, P), means ‘smith/ 
and the smith's art is iinposHihle without fire. i^Cayin's sacri- 
fice (Gn 4®b) also presupposes the use of Are. The Babylonian 


* For similar Greek oonce]»tion8 see ERE iv. 146-148. 

3 De Prim. Prineip. 12.5, ed. J. Kupp, Frankfort, 1826, 
p. 386. 

8 ERE Iv. 146. 4 lifer, xv. 6. 

® Uf. Damasclus, 12.5. « ERE iv. 144, 1 1 . 

7 A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyp. Religion, Eng, tr., 
I^ondon, 1907, pp. 26, 81, 157. 

« ERE i v. ] 66 f. ® Ih. p. 148. 

10 J. P. Peters, in JBL xxxiil. [1914] 81. 

H ERE ii. 288, 8. 
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flre-^od Ulrni Is specially dew^ribecl as the patron of siititha,! 
and ^oynan appears as a Sabman God.!> It appears probable, 
therefore, that the original Hebrew legend and other Heinitio 
le^nds narrated the invention of fire. 

From Fire the Giants were born who gave their names to the 
mountains of FhoDnicia. These correspond to the Nephilim, or 
‘Hants’ fGn 6* J, Nu 135» JE), also to the monstrous broo<l of 
Ti’amat in the Babylonian creation-story, and to the Giants 
and Titans of Greek mythology.* To this race belonged 
rSaJnu^tnroumos (Shamfm-rfiin), which Philo correctly trans- 
lates llu{)souraulos, * heaven-high.* He was the first city- 
builder, and therefore oorrespoiids to Cain, the oity-builder, In 
Gn 417 . He quarrelled with his brother Otisoos. This is the 
<K>unterpart of Cain’s quarrel with Abel, only here the brother’s 
name is Ousoos, the equivalent of '£6au. The two pairs of 
hostile brothers Cain and Abel and Ja(;ob and Usau have been 
confused. Ous<)os was a hunter who Invented gannunUi of 
skin. This agrees with the ohararteristics of Esau In Gn 27** 
Ousoos originated the use of standing-stones in worship and 
the pouring of liliulions of blood upon them. This corresponds 
to Abel, who first offered bloody sacrifices. After his death 
he was worshipped as a god. There is abundant evidence 
that 'Ekau, * inakcr,' was the name of an ancient Oanaanite 
deity.* 

Sanc.huniathon then enuuiurutes six pairs of brothers who 
were inventors of tlio arts : 

(1) Agreua, ‘hunter,’ and Ifalieus, ‘ fisher ‘ = Ph<en. ^id and 
DayyCg (Heb. jn). yid is known as a Ph<rnician god.* In 
character ho corresponds to Nimrod, the mighty hunter 
of On lOtt. 

(2) Chrusor, or Ilephaislos, and Zeus Meilichios. Chrusor- 

Hephaistos=Heb. Phum. IIArosh, ‘smith.** Ho was ‘the 
discoverer of Iron and tho method of working it,’ and also 
‘practised incantations and divinations.' This is a play on tito 
two meanings of ^iirosh, viz. ‘smith’ and ‘magioiati.’ He is 
the countorpart of Tuhal-kayln, or Tubal tlic smith, the father 
of every or metal-worker (Gn 4**). His brother 

Melllchlos-Malli^j, ‘the sailor,’ ‘invented the hook, and bait, 
and line, and raft, and was first of all men to make a voyage.’ 

(3) Techuitea, ‘artificer,’ and Gcinos-AuU'tchUiun, ‘earth- 
born aboriginal.’ These invented sun-dried hri(;ks and roofs. 
Tenhnitos seems to correspond to Huh. ^ayin, ‘artiftoer’ (cf. 
Tul>al-kayin, Gn 422 ), and GOirios-AuWchthiui to Adam, who 
was made out of the ground, addma (Gn 27 S^*). 

(4) Agr6B, ‘country,’ and AgrdtCs, 'countryman.* Of the 
latter ‘ there is a nuic^h vetteruted statue and a shrine drawn hy 
yokes of oxen, and among the people of Byblos he is named pre- 
eminently tho greatest of the. gCKls. From them came farmers 
and hunU<mcn.’ Agr^bGs seems to represent the local ba'al of 
Byblo8.7 Agrds will then be a minor oa’al associated with him. 
This inventor of agriculture corresponds to Cain, the ‘tiller of 
the groitnd,’ who ‘ tirought of the fruit of the ground ’ (Gn 42f-k 

(f>) Amnnos and Magos (both in acc., Amunon and Magon), 

‘ wiio ustablished villages and sheepfolds.' In H2l) Philo sjieaks 
of tho secret writings of tlie aimrunnifim hidden in tho temples. 
This seems to refer to the liammanim (Hob, or st<!les,* 

In tho Inscnptioris l,ramnion, or AmiriGn, appears as a gml In 
*A)Ki-hanimOn. ‘servant of the stele,’ W or more frequently 
Ha'l-hmnmon.i* Amnnos. accordingly, seems to equal the well- 
known Phmnician g<*d iWl-bammon. Magos (in ace. Magon)ai 
Ma'on, who a]ipearB as a god in the placu-namo Ha'al-Ma'on.H 
or lieth-Ba'al-Ma’on ; ^2 also niontioned in Nu 82i*, 1 Ch b^, Ezk 
26*, Jos 13 G ; perhaps also in tlic name of the Arabian people 
Ma'on. 

(fl) Misor and ^uduk (Hf'D and pns), which Philo correctly 
translates ‘straight’ and ‘just.’ They arc identical with 
Mesharu, ‘ equity,’ and Kettu, ‘ justice,’ tho children of 
Nhainash, the god of justice in the iJabyloniaii religion.** 
I^iniuk, or SedeV, is a well-known OanoaniU: god.** He also 
appears in 8. Arabia** and in many OT irniuos compounded 
with ^edek. 

(7) P'rom Misor Taautos was born, whom the Kgypllans call 
Thouth, tlic Alexandrians Thoth, and tho Greeks Hermes. He 
was the Inventor of writing. This is idearly the Kgypl.ian god 
Thoth who has been incorporated into the Phtenician pan- 
theon.** 

(8) ‘ P'roni ^uduk came the l)ios<*uri, or Kabelroi, or Cory- 
bantes, or Samothraces.* >7 The Kaiielroi (q.v,), whose cult 
spread so far in the Greek world, bore the Semitic name 

‘ the mighty,’ and were doubtless genuine Phmniciari divinities. 

Tlds genealogy is comi.K)«od out of at least tiirce independent 
traditions. PrOtogonos is the counterpart of OGnos and 
Autochthon. Hupsouranios and also TechnitCs and (jcinos are 
the inventors of houses. Ousoos and also Agr6s and AgrutGs are 


» n. 0. Rawlinson, WAI iv. (1891] 14. 2. 
a CIS iv. no. 8, 1. 2. 3 ERE vl. 198. 

* Jb. iii. IBS, I la. 

» Ih. * 14 ; W. W. Baudissin, Studicn, 1. 16 ; M. LidzbarskI, 
Ifandfmch der nords^m. Epigraphik, Berlin, 1898, p. 866. 

* LidzbarskI, p. 281. 7 RUE H. 298. 

* See ib. ‘287, 1 5. * Lidzbarski, p. 833. 

10 Jb. p. 289. *1 JdMha ImcT. 0. 

l« lb. So. 

** H. Ziinmern, Beitr. mr Kennfnit dtr bob. Rel.^ licipzig, 
1901, p. 90 ; A. Deimel, Panihwtx Babylonicurn, Rome, 1914, no. 
1760 ; cf. Ps 80**. 

1 * ERE iii. 183a, § 15 Baudissin, p. 16. 

1* See ERE lx. 894, i 7a. *7 Of. Preep. maiig. 87b. 


tho iiivciitora of hunting. Ousoos, Meilichios, and the Kai>eirni 
are the inventors of boats. 

X. The theogouy and war of the gods (;»0a-4ivi). - Ti»e 
orfginal pair of gods were (1) Rlioun, ‘ high ’= Heb. *Elvoii,* and 
(2) Beroulli, an aidiruviation of Ba'ulat BGruUi, ‘mlHtress of 
Beirut,’ or possibly ‘ mistress of the cypress ’ ( *» Aram. nn|, Heb. 

‘who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Byblos’).* ‘Pllyon 
was killed bv wild beasts; t.e., he was Idetilicul with the 
Phcsnician AdOn, Adonis, ‘ lord,’ the consort of tho Baalat of 
Byblos.3 The children of 'Elyfm were (3) Ouranos, ‘sky,’ and 
(4) Oe, ‘earth.’ Ouranos is Ba'al -Shamim, ‘owner of the sky.’* 
lie corresiionds to the Babylonian Anu, ‘ the sky,’ * father of ll»e 
gods.’ k!ar(/h is named as a Curtliugiiiian goddess in the treaty 
of Hannil)al.* A trace of Hlmilar cumceptlons among the 
Hebrews is found In the formula of Gn '2«, ‘These are the 
generations (t.e. ‘offspring’] of the heaven and of tho earth.’ 
Similarly in Hesiod Ouranos and Qd are the parents of th(! 
Titans and gods.* 

The chililren of Ouranos were (6) Elos^-Rl, ‘god’; 7 Philo 
translates Kronos {i.t. Haturn), in imiLatlun of Husifsl,* who 
uiakuB the Titen Kronos tho son of Ouranos ; he was tlie 
Imibierof the temple and of the elty of Ityhios ; (Ci) Bailidos - 
Beth-Cl, ‘abode of deity,’ i.e. a maff^bhdh, or staiiding-Htono 
inhabited by a god;* in Pnep. Eiuitig. 37d iSaneiumiulhoii 
expresses tho same idea when he says that ‘Ouranos deviscHl 
the Mitulla, having contrived to put life into stones’; (7) 
|)agon,l* which Philo translates nton, ‘corn’ (~»IIel». dngnn), 
and says ** that he discovered corn and the plough and tiiorefon; 
w'us called Zeus Arotrius, ‘ Zeus of ploughing ’ ; (8) Atlas (Phcoiii- 
r-.iati equivalent Unknown), whom El threw into a dee]> pit and 
buried;** this deed Hesiod relates of Ouranos in his ireatiiK iit 
of liis children, which shows that Philo docs not borrow this 
myth from Hesiod ; (9) Zeus OcmarouH*: Ba’al Tamar ; ** he and 
his brother El wageil unHiiccessfuI w^ar against (10) I'onios, ‘ ilie 
sea* (=:DD**’?y3). The son of Ba'al Tamar was (11) Melcathros, 
or Hercules, i.e. Mclkart, Uie Ba’al of Tyro.** (12) Astartei= 
’Ashtart ** was * the greatest goddess, W'ho reigned over Phuniiciu 
with Ba'al-Tamar and llodacl ; she set tlie head of a Imll on her 
head as a mark of royalty, and, finding a fallen star, slie conse- 
crated it as the holy island of Tyre.’ (13) Rhea (-TanitY) in 
Hesiod is the wife, not the daughter, of Kronos. (14) To 1 Mono - 
Baaltis, ».c. Ba'alat, ' iniHl rcss,’ El gave the city of Bylilns (Gehal). 
The Phomicians say that she is Aplirodite. Nhn is evidently tho 
old Ba'ulat of Gehal.** (16) Eimarmene, ‘ fat e ’=iMtni, ‘ fate,’ a 

f ^cMi of tho Arabs *7 ana of the Naliatseans,** is mentioned in 
8 65'* : perhaps also in the personal name Man(n)usMeh, ‘ MGni 
has lifteu up.' (16) Hora, ' seaHon ’:e‘Ate. Philo has confused 
the word, ny» ‘ season,’** with KDy, the god 'Ate.*'* 

In company with his lirothurs and sisters, K1 waged w^ar on 
his father, tlie 8ky% and eventually succeeded in cmaHculating 
him with a sickle, so that his Hood stains the wat(‘rH of one of 
tho rivers of Phumiciu to tliis day. This is the counterpart of 
the w'ar of the gods of light and order against tin* forces of chaos 
in the Babylonian (*reation epic and in the (>T, and of Zeus’s 
victery over tlie older gods in lleHlcKl, where also the sickle and 
the emasculation appear, only in Hesiod it is the children of 
Kronos who overthrow him, while here Kronos and his brethren 
overthrow their fatlier Ouranos. Sanchuniaitum adds that tlic 
allies of El were cuileil Eloim. i.e. Elohim, ‘ gods.’ 

The children of El (Kronos) were as follows : (17) Persephone 
(I’hamician equivalent unknown) ; (18) Athene Aiiath the 
equation of 'Anath and Athene is found in bilingual insiTiptious ; 
to her was given the kingdom of Attica ; (19) 8adidrts = Nliad(lai 
(Plimn. in ‘client of Shaddai ’), whom El slew 

with the sword ; (‘20) a dauglilor whose heail F.i luit off ; i besc 
correspond to the children of Kronos in Hesiod whom tlieir 
father devoured as soon as they were horn ; (21) by his Hisler 
Astarte, seven daughters, tho Titanides, and two sons; 0*2) 
PotliOB, ‘deal re,’ anu (23) Eros, ' love ’ ; bv his sisliT Itluu, seven 
sons, one of whom was (24) Muth, ‘death ’ ;** (26) by his sister 
Baaltis, daughters ; (2fi) Kronos (or F-)) of the same name as Ijih 
father ; (27) Zeus B6lo8(»B0l, the Babylonian gt^i),-' tlic father 
of (28) Nercus («=EaY), the father of (29) Pont os ( Ba'al yam - 
mini), the father of (39) Sldon (--ytd)** and Poseidon ( = Ba*al- 
^idon); (81) by the nymph Anobret*= En-’obcreMi, ‘overflowing 
spring,’ or 'En-hoheretn. 'uniting spring,* he had an only- 
lK‘gotten son called ledint (Heb. ih'dfd, ' Itcloved ’) ; in a time of 
great danger El arrayed this son in royal apparel, pn pnred an 
altar, and sacrificed nim.’-'* It has often been claimed (hat Uiis 


1 ERE iii. 180, 9 13. 

* On tho cypress as tho sacred treu of 'Ashtart see Baudissin, 
pp. K>‘2-198. 

» ERE il. 118. * Ib. p. 2SSb. 

» Polyb. vll. 9. •* Thfog. J94 ff. 

7 ERE iii. 17H, 9 r, ix. 889, 9 x- ** Thfmj. j:t7. 

» ERE ii. 287, 9 5. l*i- 9 *. ix. 89:., § 3. 

Ih. iv. 886. '* Pr(rp. Erang, 37d. 

J* Ih. 87a. 13 RRE ii- '289''- 

1* lb. ii. 292, ix. 892, § as. l* Ib. ii. 1 16. 

J« /6. ii. 117, ‘293. 

*7J, Wellhauseu, Rcelf. arab, Ileidentuine'^, Berlin, 1 sn 7, p 

25- 

1* J. Euting, Nabatdixche Imrhrifim, Berlin, IHHf., 2* *. 

1* Lidzbarski, p. 3t7. 

lb. p. 348 ; see ERE il. 166, 160 end, lOS'*. 

-I ERE Hi. 182, 9 a. If'- S *«• 

**3 Ih. ii. 296-208. lb. iii. IH'l 9 14. 

2* Of. Preep. Evang. 156d. 
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story is batu'd njion the Biblical narrative o( Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaai:, cspei’ially because it was found in Sanchuniathon’s 
History of Uie. Jews, but there is no evidence of any direct con- 
nexion. More probably both stories go back to some common 
early Canaanite original. 

1 ). Authenticity of the Ph(enician 
History of Sanchuniathon,--!, Theory that 
Eusebius invented the fragments.—C. A. Lobeck,* 
on the basis of tiieir euhemcrism, holds that the 
reputed extracts from Philo are the invention of 
Eusebius himself or of another late Christian 
writer ; but this is impossible in view of the 
strouj^ Semitic flavour of the material. The names 
of the gods are mainly Phoinician, and the Phoeni- 
cian words are correctly translated. The extra- 
onlinary frequency of Kal at the beginning of 
sentences also indicates translation from a Semitic 
original. The sb^rics have ])oint8 of contact with 
the OT, but are so different that they cannot have 
been derived from it. In their divergences they 
have analogies in Babylonia and in other parts of 
the Semitic world. Neither Eusebius nor any 
other Christian Avriter of his period possessed the 
knowledge of Semitic religion necessary for the com- 
position of these fragments. The genuineness of 
Eusebius’s quotations is proved further by the fact 
that Johannes Lydiis* gives an extract from the 
Phmnician History that is not found in Eusebius. 
This shows that he derived his information directly 
from Eusebius’s source and not from Eusebius 
himself. In the other jpassages Lydus agrees 
closely Avith Eusebius, Avhich shows that the latter 
has correctly reported his original. 

2. Theory that Eusebius derived the fragments 
from Porphyry. — Eusebius® quotes Porpliyry, 
Against the^ Christians, as an authority in regard 
to Sanchuniathon. Ciffonl^ and others think that 
this shoAVs that Eusebius derived his quotations of 
Philo from Porphyry. This is unlikely. Eusebius 
(piotes Porphyry only as witness to the antiquity 
and credibility of Sancliuniathon. He never 
mentions him in connexion with the extracts, but 
names only Philo himself. This shows that ho 
Jiad access to Philo’s work directly. Lydus also 
cites Philo, not Porphyry. Porphyry was a Neo- 
IMatonist and defender of the old gods. He was 
the last man to approve and quote extensively the 
euhemeristic legends preserved by Eusebius. Still 
loss is it possible that Porphyry invented the 
fragments ascribed to Philo. It is true that he 
Avas a native of Tyre, but he received a Greek 
education, was a pupil of Plotinus, and spent most 
of his life in liome. It is improbable that ho 
possessed the Semitic knoAvledge neccs.sary for the 
composition of these extracts ; and, as remarkeil 
above, they do not agree with his philosophy, 

3. Theory that Philo invented the fragments.— 
E. C. Movers, in his earliest treatise on the subject, 
‘Die Uniichtheit dor Eragrneute dea Sanchoni- 
athon,* ® pronounced the extracts given by Eusebius 
an invention of Philo. The claim to have dis- 
covered a Avork that had been hidden by the priests, 
which in its turn Avas based upon secret Avritings 
of the amnwuneU, bore on its face the mark of 
fraud. Philo Avas a native of By bios and kncAV 
the names of the Pluenician gods and their popular 
identiiication Avith Greek divinities. He derived 
the stories Avhich he ascribes to Sanchuniathon 
from Hesiod and other Greek poets and philoso- 
phers. This theory, like the foregoing, does not 
do justice to the strong Semitic chara(der of the 
fragments and to their analogies in the OT and in 
other Semitic literatures. 

4. Theory that Philo gathered late Phoenician 
traditions which he worked over to suit his 

1 Aqlnophamuft, pp. 1205-1270. 

2 FHo lii. 571. » 81a. 

4 Kvi«. PffPV, Evang. 1. sr». 

^Jahrh.fur Theol. u/irf chrisit, Philos, vu. i. 51 f. 


purposes.— Movers in his later works abandoned 
the extreme view that he held at first and main- 
tained that Philo used genuine Phmnician tradi- 
tions, but did not find tliem already collected by 
Sanchuniathon. This is the view also of Bunsen, 
Duncker, von Gutschmid, Baudissin, Wachsmuth, 
and most of the recent writers. This theory does 
justice to the Phoenician material found in the 
fragments, but emphasizes the lateness of the 
tradition as shown in the following characteristics. 

(a) Symrdism of the /m(7?nenf.9.— The Phoenician 
goiis are identified with Egyptian and Greek gods, 
and the mingling of Egyptian, Hebrew, Persian, 
and Greek ideas in the legends shows, it is said, 
that the tradition cannot nave arisen before the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

In the case of Egypt the only clear borrowing is 
Thoth, the scribe of the gods and inventor of Avrit- 
ing.^ Here, however, it may be questioned whether 
this name, like Hennes, is not merely Philo’s trans- 
lation of some Phmnician god of writing, such as 
Nabu, the antiquity of whose cult in Canaan is at- 
tested.® Granted, however, that Thoth is original, 
Egyptian influence on the religion of Canaan began 
so early that Ave do not have to wait for the age of 
Philo for the introduction of this deity into the 
Phoenician pantheon.® 

In relation to the OT there are many similari- 
ties in the fragments, but there is no evidence that 
any of the myths are derived from the 01’ ; on the 
contrary, they are so independent as to indicate 
that they are both variants of a primitive Canaanite 
tradition. 

Persian influence is claimed in the reference to 
Zoroaster the Magiiin in the Sacred CoUertion of 
Persian Records, ^ This, hoAv over, is given by Philo, 
not as a quotation from Sanchuniathon, hut as a 
new extract from a different work. The other 
supposed trace of Persian influence is Magos, ‘ the 
Magian,’ who Avith his brother Amunos established 
villages and slieepfolds.® The activity of this 
personage does not ])oint to a Persian origin ; and, 
as remarked al>ove, it is probable that Magos does 
not mean ‘ Magian,’ but is merely a transcription 
of the Pluenician name Ma'on. 

Greek influence is shoAvn in the identification of 
the gods of Phoenicia AVith Greek divinities, but 
this may bo the work of Philo rather than of his 
Semitic originals. In most cases Philo gives the 
Phoenician name alongside of the Greek name, and 
the former may have been the only one in his 
sources. Movers claims that the supposed San- 
chuiiiathon derives some of his stories from (ireek 
etymologies; c.y., ho states that Persephone, \Up- 
cethbvy}, ‘ died a virgin,’ Avhich shows that he derived 
Persephone from napOivos and ; but this is too 
far-fetched to be probable. Of Astarte ho says 
that she found a star and consecrated it as the 
island of Tyre, which shows that ho derived ' Ash tart 
from dffTlip ; but the connexion of 'Aslitart with the 

1 >lanot Venus can be traced back in Babylonia at 
east as far as the dynasty of (Jammurabi.® It is 
even possible that darfip may bo a derivative from 
’Ashtar. It is claimed further that the supposed 
Sanchuniathon doponds upon Hesiod in his theogony 
and war of the gods. Unquestionably Philo knows 
Hesiod and follows him in translating the names 
of the I’hcenician gods ; but, as remarked before, 
the numerous deviations from Hesiod show that he 
is not the source of the narrative. Both Hesiod 
and Sanchuniathon go back to a common Semitic 
original. 

(?) Ruhemerism of the fragments , — The fragments 
show tliroiigliout the effort to explain the gods as 
men who have been deified after death mr the 

» ERE V. vi. 880b. 9 /ft. in. i84, $ 6 , ix. 804, ( 7 *. 

2 Ih. iii . 184 1. * Prfrp, JSvang. 42a. 

® 76 . 86d . « ERE vil . 482 , fi 13 . 
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services that they have ron<lf3red to humanity. 
This feature cannot be attributed to the translator ; 
it lies in the very substance of the material. This 
theory of the origin of the gods was first riven 
currency by Kuheiuerus, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the (Ireat. It gained favour, particularly 
among the Komans, at the beginning of the Christ- 
ian era and found a fanatical advocate in Philo ; 
accordingly, it is argued that its presence in 
these fragments proves their origin in the Greek 
period. 

Against this view it may be argued that so-called 
euhemerism is far older than Euhomerus even 
among the Greeks ^ an4l existed still earlier among 
the Semites. The work ascribed to Lucian, de Dea 
Syrifif which certainly depends throughout on 
Semitic sources, shows as pronounced euhemerism 
as do the fragments preserved by Philo. The 
legends in Gn 1-11, preserved not only by P but 
also by J, show a similar euhemorism. The names 
recortfed both in J’s and in P’s list of the descend- 
ants of Adam are found elsewhere in the Semitio 
world as gods, hut here they have become men, 
the discoverers of the arts, just as in KSanchuniathon. 
It seems, therefore, that this feature characterized 
already the primitive Canaan ite tradition which 
umlcrlay both Sanchuniathon and the OT. 

5. Theory that Philo translated an older Phoe- 
nician writer.— Influenced by the foregoing con- 
siderations, Ewald, Kenan, Tide, and Spiegel 
accept the genuineness of the Sanchuniathon frag- 
ments and nelieve that Philo lias given us a real, 
if somewhat free, translation. Ewald dates San- 
chuniathon in the jire-Davidic ago, 'IMelo in the 
Persian period, Kenan in the Seleucid. Ewald 
attempts to prove that Porphyry knew the I’lmi- 
nician original of Sanchuniathon and did not depend 
on Philo’s translation. Kenan argues from the 
scientific spirit of Philo that ho would not have 
been likel v to forge a tlocument. It is impossible 
to prove tno existence of Sanchuniathon, since we 
have only the testimony of Philo j still it is equally 
impossible to disprove it, so that critical opinion 
will probably continue to Vcacillate between this 
theory and tiie preceding one. 

vrliultcneu Fragmonto dus Sanuhuninthun bewk‘8en.'./a/tr6. /itr 
Theol. mid cfiriall. Philos, vii. 1. [iSliC] 61-94 ; C. V. Bahr, art. 

' Sanidnirilalhon,' in Pauly-Wiusowa, vi. i. [ISfiZ] ; H. Ewald, 

' Abbandliing iiber die phonikinchen AnHichtoii von dor Wult- 
aohdpfung und don goMchiclitlichcn Wertli Hanchuniathon’s,’ 
AGG V. [1861-62] 'J-dH ; E. Renan, ‘ M6moire sur rorigine et le 
caract6re veritable de rhiatuirc ph^nicienne qui porte le iinm 
do SanchoniaUioii,’ MAIBL xxiii. il. [185s] 241-334 ; H. Ewald, 
review of Kenan’a art. in GGaA. cxiv. [1859] 1441- 1447; F. 
Spiegel, art. * Sanchuniathon,’ in PKK xiii. [isao] ; W. W. 
Baudissin, ‘ Uober den religionuge-Hohichtliohen Worth der 
phunioischen GcRchichte Sanchuniathon'H,' in StudUn zur semi- 
tischen Religionsgeschichte, l^eipxig, 187ft-78, 1. Iff. ; F. Lenor- 
mant, Les Origines de Vhistoire, Paris, 1880, Eng. tr., The 
Beginnings o/Z/isfory, London and New York, 1883 ; J. HaUvy, 

* Les Principes cosinogoniqucs pb^niciens T106)0^ ot MUT,' in 
MHanges de eritigiie et d'nistmre^ Paris, 1883, pp. 381-388 ; O. 
Gruppe, Pie grieahise.hen Quite und Mythen tn ihren Dezieh- 
ungen zu den nrientalischen ReliQionen, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 
347-409 ; F. Lukas, Die Qrundbegnffe in den Kosrmxjonicn der 
alien Volker, do. 1893, p. 139 ff. ; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur 
les religions st^mUigties'^, Paris, 1906, pp. 390-437 ; Baudissin, 
art. ‘ Sanchuniathon,' in P/iA’i* xvil. [1906] 462-470 (with full 
bibliography of the older literature); R. Gottheil, art. 'San- 
choiiiatiion,’ in Johnson's Universal Cyclojyedia, New York, 
1806 ; H. Gressmann, art. ‘ Hano.huniathon,’ in RGG v. (Tubin- 
gen, 1913] 248 ; soo also the literature undor Piiil*3 Hyblium, 

puotMiciANs. Lewls Kayles Eaton. 

SANCTIFICATION.-i. The term in theo- 
logy. — In general, sanctification is the w’ork of 
the Holy Spirit of God, in delivering men from the 
guilt and power of sin, in consecrating them to the 
service and love of God, and in imparting to them, 
initially and pro"rc.H8ively, the fruits of Christ’s 
redemption and the graces of a holy life. 

1 ERE V. 672. 


Thu term ayid^eiv Is also applied in the NT to (a) the reverent 
rcnognitinn or making known of an alreudv eviKliug Han<‘tilv 
(Mt 1 P .318; cf. Nil 1m 8ia, E/.k 2uO): (5) the Metliiig 
apart of material olijeets us holy, through thi'ir special assooia* 
tion with Go<l or with things divine (Mt 23i"- hi, i Ti 4’' ; cf. 
Ex ai-*?. 37, i^v 27h*ai)l; (c) God’s consecration of Christ, or 
Christ’s consecration of Himself, to the olHce and work of the 
Messiah (Jii l7h» ; of. Kx 4()i». 2 Ch 6n a()i7). 

Sanctification is usually the subjective side of 
salvation {q.v . ), particularly as viewed in relation 
to God’s purity. I’liat reinstatement of the sinful 
soul in the divine favour which the term * justifica- 
tion’ describes under the figure of a court ot law 
(with reference to God’s righteouaness), and which 
the terms * adoption ’ ami ‘ regeneration ’ deseribe 
undor the figure of family lito (with rcfcrcnee to 
God’s fatherliness), the term ‘ sanctification ’ 
describes in terms of ritual worship (with rofercnco 
to (iod’s holiness). Just as God's ceremonial 
purity, in the OT, forbade the near approach of 
that which was lovMtically nnelean, until its ilclile- 
meiit should bo purged by tho blood of sprinkling, 
and required that the otlering slionld bo withdrawn 
from profane or common use and iledieated in 
sacrifice upon the altar, so, in the N'F, God’s 
ethical holiness deinaiul.s that tlic souls of sinners, 
who are in themselves unworthy to draw nigli to 
Him, shall be purged from tno delilement of 
personal sin, sprinkled from an evil ^.•onseiellce 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
separated from worldly and profane serviire, and 
dedicated to a progressive hallowing in tho service 
and love of God (lie l‘2’S Ko 12^). 

2. NT doctrine.— The following points receive 
omxihasis in tho N'l’. (ft) Tlie whole process is 
baseil upon and conditioned by t’hrist's isufectly 
achieveu holiness, w’hi(*h La*oiinds and guarantees 
tho sanctification of all llis follow ers and is a 
perpetual life within them, overcoming sin (I (Jo 

Eph r)-«. Ho lipo-is-w 1313. ^,f, the use of 
Ka0afil^€iu^ He H, 2 P P). (ft) I’he gift and nroces.s 
of sanctification arc primarily traceable to tiie free 
grace of the divine consecrating Sjurit, normally 
associated with or taking full oflcct through 
baptism (.In 17'’- 1 Co G”, 1 Th 2 Th Ko 
15^*^) ; yet they also involve, tliough in a sub- 
ordinate degree and as a result of the foregoing, 
tho believer’s own self-dedication and ethical 
striving, througli faith, strenuouH self-disciplim., 
and moral habit (Ac 2()‘», 1 Th 4“ ^ Ko 2 Co 
7\ He 12‘^, 1 Ti 4"^ ; cf. the use of dyvli’riv in .Ja 4^ 
1 P r-', 1 .Jn 3®). These two iiecessary conditions, 
of human obcditince ami divine sjirinkliiig, arc 
brought together in 1 P P (cf. Ph 2*“). (c) Sancti- 

fication has no prescribed limits set to it in this 
earthly life, ami it is intended to he finally com- 
plete and perfect through thti fidelity of God (1 'I’li 
3‘» 5^, 1 Co Eph yet the term 

‘sanctified’ (present partieiiilc) is apjilicahle to all 
who are renewed in Christ Jesus, to whatever 
degree of holincH.s they may liavc attained (Ae 
26^, I (’o P, 11c 10*^). (lenerally, sanctiliijation 
(dviao-giSs), as an act or process, begun by God ami 
ever going on ‘in Clirist,’ is ilistinguislieil from 
holiness or sanctity {dyidrrjs [2 Co P'^, He 12‘“]) jind 
moral purity {dyiuorvvT} [1 Th 3^''^, 2 (^> 7‘]), wliicli 
are the state and quality rc.spc(!tively. See, 
Lirther, art. lIoi.lNESS, and JiDJi, s,v. ‘Sancti- 
fication.’ 

In historically unfolding ami dcvclojiing tlic N'P 
doctrine of sanctification the Christian ( Jnircli has 
concerned itself chiefly witli {a) the manner in 
which grace is related to faith in the Avork of 
Banctification, and (ft) the degree to which siinctili- 
cation may bo carried in the prcs<mt Hie. 

3. Teaching of Augustine. -- 'I’lic t.'lmrcirs 
thought on the .subject floAved first ol .‘ill i/do the 
moulds provided for it by August i/ie. His ojiposi- 

1 Sec art. Conubciiatiun. 
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tion to Pelagianisin which repreBented a 

strong tendency in prior Catholic piety, especially 
in the East) led him to insist that the whole 
procesfi of sane tilicat ion has its beginning, middle, 
and end in the grace of God, freely and spontane- 
ously bestowed, man’s co-o[)ornting effort being 
itself a divine gift. Further, his view of original 
sin, and of human nature as radically cornipte<l by 
the Fall, led him to conceive that sanctifying grace 
as a new supernatural impartation of divine life. 
Finally, his doc-trine of the Church led him to 
reganf that infused energy of grace as operating 
exclusively within the Church through the sacra- 
ments— a view not fully reconciled with his doctrine 
of predestination and the tinal perseverance of the 
elect. Augustine never lost sight of the importance 
of personal love to Christ as a constituent element 
of Cliristian holiness ; yet the tendency of his 
system to take a metaphysical and almost physical 
view of grace (duo to the inliuence of Noo-Platoiiism) 
an<l the absence from it of any duo empliasis on the 
religious preoccupation of faith with the historic 
redeeming Christ, revealed in the gospel, as the 
prime factor in the transformation of the Chri.stian’s 
character, profoundly aff’cctetl the subsequent theo- 
logy of the Chundi in this as in other directions. 

AugtiHtiiiu In theory allowed for the possibility of perfect 
HAnctTllcation in this life through the special operation of super- 
natural, irresistible ^racc ; but he somewhat weakened the 
admission by afflrminH' that, by the judicial act of Ood, such 
entire sanctification had never been achieved. *See how un- 
exampled amon^ men is an instanoe of perfect ri^hteouaness ; 
but yet It is not impossible. For it miifht be achieved if there 
were only applied os much of a favourable will as suffices for so 
threat a work . . . Now the fact that this is not realized, is not 
owing to any intrinsic impossibility, but to (lod's judicial act.n 

4. Mediaeval Catholic developments. — The teach- 
ing of Augustine was further developed by Aquinas 
and flystenuitized into the medifcvul doctrines of 
Hehulawtie ( ’atlioUcism, which received their dog- 
matic sanction and final form in the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. Ordinary human nature being 
incapable of forsaking sin, or meriting salvation, 
or truly apjirehonding God, supernatural grace is 
imparted, as *aliquo<l habituale donum naturae 
superadditum,’ * to raise the soul to a now level or 
higher order of being and so enable it to achieve its 
heavenly destiny and beatitude of knowing, possess- 
ing, and enjoying God. This sanctifying grace is 
derived in the first instance from the inexhaust- 
ible treasury of Christ’s merit, at the disposal of 
the Chureh, and made available by means of sacra- 
ments, which ]»rolong and universalize (Christ’s 
incarnate act ivit ies as Redeemer. F roni the divine 
side, the presence uf this sanctifying or vsidlicient 
grace within the soul remits original sin, imparts 
a permanent habit of inherent riglitcousness, and 
ciarries witliin itself the pnnnise ami potency of all 
perfection. Out of it, as from a divine seed, 
emerges the tree of spiritual life, which branches 
out into the throe theological anil four cardinal 
virtues and yields ultimately the seven ripe fruits 
of the Holy Sj>irit. Only by mortal sin can its 
operations ne neutralized or destroyed, the guilt 
which is contracted suhser^uoritly to baptism being 
removed by the eueharist in the case of venial sins 
and by the penitential system of the (.Umreh in 
the (;a.se of those that are more serious. From the 
human side, good works or supernatural acts of 
faith working through love have merit before God 
and secure increase of grace on that account ; yet 
no such meritorious works are possible without the 
continuous assistance of actual, co-operating, or 
efficacious grace, which .suiiplemeiits the sanctifying 
gr>ice originally bestoweil, and mysteriously in- 
clines the will, by its own effort, to give a free 
assent to righteousness, 'i’lie resulting juocess 
1 *()n the* Spirit ami the lictter,’ ch. 03, in Works, ed. M. IHxls, 
KtiinburKh, IS72, iv. 22«f. 

* Ntoama Theol. 11 . I. qii. clx. art. 1. 


and goal of holiness are spoken of, not as sanctifica- 
tion (which is already bestowed in God’s initial 
act), but as justification, or the actual making just 
or righteous, through infused grace leading to 
final perseverance, of him who was once a sinner 
but can now stand before the bar of God, deserving 
eternal life. 


* Quae [justifluatio] non est sola poccatorum retulmio, sod et 
aanoiillcatio et renuvatio int-orioris homlnis per voluntariam 
HUHcupbioneni gratiae et donorura ; unde homo ex Injusto fit 

jUStUH.'l 

According to Roman Catholic teaching, thore is no j)articular 
sin which may not be wholly overcome by sanctifying grace, 
and no commandments of Gmi which are impossible w the 
justified ; ^ but the jiorfect eradication of all sin in this earthly 
life implies such a Huecial infusion of assisting grace that it 
cannot be predicated of any one save of the Blessed Virgin.^ 
Nor can any one lie so sanctified during this life as to be able 
to assure himself that he will not fall from gra(36.< *The 
Catholic can obtain the forgiveness of his sins only when ho 
almndoiis them, and in this view the justified man— the man 
ac-ccpt(ible to God— is identical In every respect with the 
sanctified.’ 


5. Reformed doctrine. — The Keformod doctrine 
of sanguification differed from the medheval in 
laying Htresa on the category of sin and redemp- 
tion rather than on that of nature and Mupernature. 
Grace did not mean to Luther a Hupornatural 
e.ssence or virtually impersonal energy, derived 
from God and mysteriously yet infallibly infused 
into the soul by means of the sacraments. That 
view he found linked, in popular practice, to the 
immoral system of the sale of indulgences for sin. 
Rather, grace was conceived by him, more re- 
ligiously, in the light of the teaching of the NT 
and his own experiences of inward piety, as the 
free, unmerited favour of God to sinners, in open- 
ing His fatherly heart to them in the forgiving 
love of Christ. This personal divine grace of 
Christ in the Holy Spirit, mediated primarily 
through the Wonl anil only secondarily and ileriv- 
ativoly through the sacraments, rogeneraUis the 
soul and spontaneously evokes in us, in accord- 
ance with the laws of moral personality, a childlike 
confidence or trust {Jiducia), which at once justilies 
us before God (thus delivering us from the guilt of 
sin) and through the further gift of the Holy 
Spirit continuously suiictilies us (delivering us 
also from the iiower of sin), so enabling us to pro- 
duce good wor Ks. 

‘The mml, thiongh faith alono, without worke, l«, from the 
Wonl of God, biHt-iHud, HauoLifled, endued wil-li truth, pcacu, 
and lilicrty, and Hlletl full with every good thing, and is truly 
made the child of God.’ * 


Sanctification was thus conceived by Luther as 
the necessary corollary or comulement of justifica- 
tion, the fiiliilling of tlic law through love, though 
never in this life could that goal be perfectly 
attained. 

In his view, ' the gospel . . . while it awakens faith, does 
not limit itself to the task of besUiwing ujion that faith forgive- 
ness of sins through Christ, and, by assurance of this, ^wu^lfying 
the conscience. It proceeds furlher to bestow the gut of the 
Holy Ghost, In onler that the soul may exhibit that reciprocity 
of love towards God which evinces itself in the fulfilling of the 
law. Although such fulfilment is of course always imperfect, 
it is still obligatory, because the law is of everlasting obligation.’ ‘f 

The position of Calvinism was very similar, as 
may be seen from the following statements of the 
W i'HtmimUr Confession (1647), ch. xiii. ; 

‘(i.) They who are effectually called and regenerated, having 
a new heart and a new spirit created in them, are further sancti- 
fied really and persoually, through Gie virtue of Christ’s death 
aii<l roMurroction, by Ills word and Spirit dwelling in them ; 
the douilnion of the whole body of sin is ilostroyod, and the 


I Cowieil of Trent, sesa. vi. cap. 7. See, further, art. Guack. 
a tb. sens. vl. cap. 11. ^ lb. suss. vi. cap. 5J3. 

* lb. sees. vi. cap. 9, 13. 

B J. A. Moehler, Spmbolism, tr. J. B. Robertson, liondon, 
1804, p. 116. 

« ‘ On Christian lilherty,’ in liUther's Primary Works, ed. H. 
Wac^e and C. A. Buchheini. Lon<ion, 1896, p. 110. 

7 A. Ritschl, A Critical ll ist. of tlte Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Recanciliation, tr. J. S. fflack, Rdinhtirgh, 
1872, p. 171. 
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several lusts thereof are more and more weakened and mortifie<i| 
and they are more and more quickened and struniflliened in all 
saving graces, to the practice of true holiness, without whii:h no 
man shall see tlie Lord. 

(il.) This sanctiQualion is throughout the whole man, yet im* 
perfect in this life ; there abidoth still some remnant of corrup- 
tion in every part : whence ariseth a continual and irrcconcilahle 
war ; the flesh lusting against the Hpiril and the Spirit against 
the flesh. 

(iii.) In whioh war, although the remaining corruption for a 
time may much prevail, yet, through the continual supply of 
strength from the sanctifying Spirit of Christ, the regenerate 
part doth overcome ; and so the saints grow in grace, perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of God.* 

6. Pietism, Moravianism, and Methodism. 

The Keformers, however, largely because of their 
preoccupation with the Koiuaii controversy and 
the doctrine of justilication, did not fully develop 
the doctrine of saiictilicatioii ; nor did it receive 
much attention from later Protestant scholasticism. 
A more oxjicriineiitul interest in the subject eanio 
with Pietism, Moravianism, and Methodism {#/7. a.). 
Here the emphasis shifted from the ecclesiastical 
method and aiscifiline of holiness, and all aUstract 
theories and theologicuil conceptions of grace, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, to a more directly 
l)er8onal, emotional, and evangelical inward com- 
munion with Christ Himself, as the Divine Sancti- 
lier and ultimate ohjetd of faith, love, and adora- 
tion. It wa.s claimed that hourly fellowship with 
Him, through the Holy Spirit, in the thoughts and 
activities of ordinary life, ought normally to lead 
to entire sanctitication, an unswerving loyalty, at 
least, of love and lidelity to (lod. 

In defence of this position it wjis arguo«l (a) that 
it is the office and work of the Holy Spirit to 
administer os perfect an atonement inwar<lly as 
Christ on the Cross has accomplished for us out- 
wardly ; {fj) that Christ Himself bade His followers 
be perfect ; [c) that St. Paul contemplated the 
complete destruction of sin in the believer even in 
thi.s life (Ko ajiJ tfint St, John spoke of 

the continued presence of sin in ( he truly regenerate 
as an impossible event (I Jn B**) ; (f^) that the NT 
repeatedly either prays, ])romises, or exhorts that 
men should be Milled with the Spirit,’ ‘ samdihed 
wholly,’ ‘perfected in love,’ ‘redeemed from all 
iniquity,’ ‘ purilied even as He is pure,’ ‘ tilled unto 
all the fulness of Chid,’ ‘ presen t(5d unblamable 
before God at Christ’s coming’ ; (e) that only a non- 
Christian (Gnostic or Maniclucan) view of human 
nature can regard sin as necessary, and entire 
saiictilicatioii as imjk)Msible, for physical reasons; 
if’) that ‘evangelical’ perfection, or blamelessness 
of sincere reaction against all sin, and inward 
consecration to the rule of love, in reliance upon 
divine gisn e, is quite compatible with intellectual 
mist4ikes, creaturely limitations, and even moral 
lapses due to trarismitted tendencies to evil or tlie 
pressure of a hostile environment ; {g) that sensi- 
tiveness to evil, humility arising out of past sin, 
vicarious penitence before God, and the corporate 
<50nfe8sion of the sins of others continue to he the 
marks of true holiness even among the blesscsl ; 
(A) that the moral and spiritual coinlil ions of entire 
sanctilication cannot be all’eirted by the physical 
fact of death, hut must be the same here as they 
shall be hereafter. 

‘The NT givo8 no ground for gnpiK)Hitig that ihero is such an 
absolute coiilrust between tho conditifiris of the heavenly life 
and thouo of the Christian life in this world that siu must he 
entirely alien to the one and inevilal)le in the other. In the 
absonco of snoh a contrast, the coninmnds, instnictioiiM, an<l 
prayers which look to entire sanctilication or norfecd. Icne <!urry 
a certAin presumption that the state which these terms define 
is of possible attainment in this life.’ ^ 

At the same time, it was recognized that, while 
such a sincere sDirif nal fidelity of the soul to its 
opportunities and ideals might he achieved in this 
life, no guarantee could ho given that it would 

I H. C. Sheldon, System of Chri^iUin Doctrine^ Cincinnati, 
1003, p. m. 


consistently be maintained. further, artt. 

Back-sliding and Bkufkction (Christian). 

The re\ivaliBt typ« of piety favoured an experimental and 
even doclrinal dualism between the soul’s imperfeut first lo\e 
in conversion (w'hich might easily cool or hooorne lost) and the 
‘ second blessing ’ of a perfectly clean heart in satu lifloation (or 
the conscious and glad experience of love habit ually prevailing 
in all one's actions). Many, however, thought that this 
separated justification and sauctlflcation too widely, and 
claimed that an immediate entrance into full sanctification, 
per saltum, as it were (yet not so as to exclude tlie progressive 
enlightenment of the u>in<l and refinement of the conscience), 
was possible and iiuMimbent upon all Christians. Others went 
farther and advocated full sanctification in a more absolute 
sense, <ien.ving tho possibility of any progressive hallowing of 
tho Binril ually loyal will or conscience, as distinct from more 
growth oiit of mental ignorance or mistakes of judgment See 
art. Hounrss, ad Jin. 

7. Kant. — An entirely new approach to the 
Christiun doctrine of sanctilicaiioii was nuido 
necessary by the revolutionary philosophical think- 
ing inaugurated by Kant. AltiKuigh loartjd in the 
atmusphero of I’ietism, Kant broke away from 
the wliole dogmatic system of Bupeniatural or 
‘revealed’ religion on which it rested and bascil 
the necessity of holiness solely on tho nature of 
tho thinking, experiencing, and acting self, and 
on the categoric claims of 1;ho moral law, without 
any reference to a theology of grace. Man’s 
ethical nature demamis, .os its supreme good, the 
union of perfect virtue and perfect happinc.ss. 
Such a consummation requires God to guarantee 
it, freedom to realize it, and immortality to perfect 
it. In this view, sanctilication is construed in 
terms of moral character alone, and all hope of its 
being in any sense complete during this earthly 
life is swept away. 

'Thu purfuct accordance of the will with the moral law is 
hoUneHH, a pi rfcction of which no rational being of the seiiKihle 
world U capable at any inoinont of his existence. Since, never- 
IhclesH, it is required os pru(;licully necesHary, it caii only lie 
found in a i/royress in injinitwn towards that perfect occord- 
anct!, and on tlie princi|>]eM of pure practical reusou it is necessary 
to OHsumci such a practicAl progress os the real object of our 
wilL’i 

8. Schleicrraacher.— If Koman Catholicism con- 
ceived sanctification institutionally, and Kant 
ethically, Schleiermachcr conceived it mystically 
and subjectively. Growth in holiness is the pro- 
gressive domination of tho God-consciousnoss with- 
in us over the merely sentient and ever morally 
defeetive world-consciousness. This is derived by 
us historically from the perfect and archetypal 
God-c<»iisciousm.*sH of Christ and medialed to us 
spiritually through the redemptive life-fellowsliip 
of the Church. Williin that fellow.ship the Holy 
Spirit rouses our free, loving surrenaer to (lie 
attractive and formative personality of tho Ke- 
deemcr, who in His turn communicates to us, 
relatively hut in ever-increasing measure, His own 
supreme bles-sedness and unclouded conscioiiHiiess 
of God.'’ It is noticeable tliat, whereas Kants 
moral and individualistic view of sanctilication 
demanded a personal immortality for its perfecting, 
Schieiermacher's more emotional and social view 
looked to the perfecting of sanctilication in a 
fellowship and was consistent in liis mind with 
an almost impersonal pantheism. 

9. Ritschl. — Kitsch! s doctrine of sancliUcation 
wa.s determined by his governing conception of the 
Kingdom of God. If in the experience of redemp- 
tion we find ourselves forgiven and regeneraU-, it 
is not with a view to our subsequent personal 
holiness before God, as a Pietist might say, nor 
yet with a view to our attaining the freeilom of 
perfeet moral character, as Kant might say, hut 
rather with a view to tlie practical fiillihncnt of 
our vocation as members of God’s kingdom of 
goodness, rightcou.sne.ss, and love, 'rids iinv/ml 
exporioiK!© of redemption, hegiui in oiir aw arcncss 

1 Oriti^ne of J'ractical Seaeon^, od. T. K. Abbott, Ijoniluti, 
19t»W, p. ZIS. 

i her chriMiche (Jlanhe^ Berlin, 1«3G, f§ 88, 100. 
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of reconciliation with (jod and restored harmony 
with the universe throu;j;li the inner life of Jesus, 
historically and spiritually mediated to us through 
the Church, is consummated by the help of God 
the Holy Spirit. Kitsclil, li<nvever, conceived the 
Holy Spirit, not metaphysically as a Person of the 
Trinity, but religiously and ex [>crimon tally as * the 
power of the complete knowledge of God which is 
common to bolievera in Chriat,^ * an attribute of 
the Christian community,’ ‘the motive-power of 
the life of all Christians—a life which, as such, is 
necessarily directed to the eommon end of the 
King<Iom of God.’^ This indwelling spirit of life 
iniparta justilication, regeneration, ana sanctilica- 
tion j)rimarily to the Chundi or community of 
lielievers and only secondarily to auch individual 
members as personally appropriate these gifts 
through faith ; since * it is not permissible for any 
man to determine his relation to the Holy Spirit 
by observation of hims(df, in which he isolates 
himself from all others.' ® The result is perfection, 
or ‘ faith in the Fatherly providence of God, which 
maintains a right feeling with God through 
humility, and with the world through patience, 
and which exjiresscs and conlirms itself through 
prayer . . . with the disposition to oliey the nioral 
law and with goo<l action in one’s calling.’^ 
llitschl’s repudiation of the Augiistinian doctrine 
of original or tranHmitte<I sinfulness, and his own 
teaching that sin is not the violation of an absolute 
or statutory nioral law, but only a relative failure 
to fulfil one’s vocation in the service of the Kingdom 
and in the active exercise of patience, humility, 
and prayer, lead naturally to the view that 
sanctification may quite well be comjilete, qualita- 
tively if not quantitatively, during the present 
life. 

*Tho concejition of a moral perfection in the Christian life 
oiiicht on no account to be as'«o<?iated with the idea of a fruitlcHR 
«oar<’h for actual HiulcsHncHs of conduct in all the details of lift*. 
It rather mcauM that, our moral anhievoment or life-work in 
connection with Ihe Ktni^doin of (1 (k 1 should, however Undted 
in aiuouiil, be conceived as )iosM9HMin^ the quality of a whole in 
its own order . . . the reiiliHution of the universal tiOod within 
the Hpci'.ial limited domain of our vocation.'^ 

10. Modern Christian view. — This modern 
emphasis on soiual scrvitui and moral sacrilicial 
action as integral parts of true holiness is heartily 
to he welcomeil. ‘ It has been the bane of 
evangelical Christianity, and often its perdition, 
to have severed justification in the cross (or 
religion) from sanctilication in the spirit (or 
ethic).’ “ It is obvious, however, that in the course 
of onr survey we have already travelled far from 
the original idea of temple-sprinkling and the 
eonditions of approach to a holy God. Viewed in 
the light of NT teaching, Uitschrs doctrine is 
defective in three respects, (a) His interest in 
the practii!al aspects of religion, and his dislike of 
iny.stieism led him to conceive sanctification as a 
moral aiul social task of mutual loyalty laid upon 
the community in its dominion over the world, 
rather than as a religious privilege, training, and 
aspiration experiented by the individual in his 
fellowship with f Jod. (o) While ho dealt sug- 
gestively with the moral vocation of Jesus and His 
influema‘- upon men as the Founder of the Kingdom 
and humanity’s ideal representative before God, 
he related inadequately the work of Christ to the 
divine holiness and righteousnos.s in taking away 
the sin of the world and so providing a moral and 
spiritual basis for forgiveness and sanctification, 
(c) He minimized the distinctive testimony of the 
Christian consciousness as to the nature and 

I The Chriftlitin Doctrine of J ustijicatimi and Recuiici.fiation, 
tr. K. Mackintosh and A. B. Macaulay, Edinburgh, 1900, 
p. IRIS. 

a Ih. p. OOfl. « to. p. C.')2. Ib. pp. IKK5, tW7. 

P. T. Forsyth, The (Jhrutian Ethic of IPar, l^ondon, 191d, 

p. 80. 


function of the exalted Christ and the personal 
work of the Holy Spirit in sanctitication. 

It has been the work of subsequent theology to 
endeavour to remedy these defects. A modern 
Christian view of sanctification is likely to bring 
the Koman Catholic doctrine of grace objectively 
given and the Frotestunt doctrine of grace sub- 
jectively realized into closer relation with one 
another, by means of a more comprehensive and 
dynamic cToctrinc of the Holy Spirit, and so to 
regard justification and sanctitication, not as 
separate and detached experiences, but as com- 
plementary aspects of one vital relationship of 
union witli the living Christ. ‘The attitude of 
faith in justification implies the implicit energy 
of sanctification.’^ At the present day there 
is evidence of a revived interest in the more 
experimental aspects of Christian holiness. The 
increase in the number of clerical and lay rctn^ats, 
prayer- circles, fellowships of silence, conventions 
fur the deepening of spiritual life, and the like, 
shows that the subject of personal sanctification 
is again taking possession of men’s minds. Of the 
growingly popular Uoman Catholic retreats for 
working men, e.g.^ it has been written ; 

‘The elTec.ts are laHtitj^f. The men have had Herious instruc- 
tion, have faced life r.almly and Hensihly, have dei’penud their 
rcli<rioufl spirit. You meet them ooinin); in from thirty leagues 
round to make a retreat, and you ask them where they are 
going ; they answer : '* To sanctify ourselves.” ’ 3 

See, further, artt. Holinkss, Fkkfi^ctiON (Christ- 
ian), and the literature there cited. 

LiTKaATCRK.— See the references in the footnotes. 

K. H. C()AT.s. 

SANCTION. — Sec Rewards and Punish- 
MENT.S, Utilitarianism. 

SANCTUARY.-Soo Asylum. 

SANDEMANIANS.^ See Glasites. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS.-Seo Polynesia. 

SANHEDRIN.-A certain reaction seems due 
against what may be termed liistorieal scejjticism 
as apiilied to the history of Israel. Uiieritiiral 
acceptanee of so-called traditions needed tlie 
severest testing and repudiation ; but, when this 
process tends to an equally uncritical denial of all 
traditions, it must be the function of a true scuen- 
tilic criticism to reilress the balance. In brief, 
legendary embellisliments in an olden narrative do 
not necessarily «lestroy the whole trust to bo plained 
in it.* This judgment applies with special force 
to the Jewish ‘traditions' as to tlie communal 
organization in .Tudu^a. Criticism lias been in- 
clined to a catastrophic series, while tradition has 
losited continuity. Thus the ‘ Great Synagogue* 
orriis the traditional link between the prophets 
and the teachers of the type who constituteci the 
Sanhedrin.^ In the Great Synagogue were in- 
cluded, according to one foiiii of the tradition, the 
latest of the prophets— Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi. The activity as.signed to the Great 
Synagogue was clearly meant to repre.sent the 
completion of the work of Ezra and to account 
for the internal development during the Persian 
period, the records of which are .so scanty. The 
iiinctions of the Great Synagogue were taken to 
bo threefold : ‘ the preservation of the Scriptures, 
the e.stahlishing of the Liturgy, and the founda- 
tion of the Onu Law.*® (Jlearly, the ‘tradition* 

1 H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man^ 
Eilinburgh, 1911, p. 810. 

3 O. Plater, Retreats for the People^ London, 1912, t». ir»7. 

3 Cf. two articles by the present writer on ‘ The Two Books 
of the Maccabees,' and ‘The Letter of Aristeas,’ in Ji^R xiii. 
[1901] 60Sff. and xiv. [1902] 821 IT. 

4 Mishndh Abhdth^ i. (begin.). 

^ S. Krause, JQli x. [1898] m. 
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as to the Great Synagogue based itself on the 
rejiorts contained in Neh 8-10. The returned 
exiles had to 0 Tgani/.e the community round the 
Second Temple as a centre. Hence the leaders 
constituted an assembly for the purpose. The 
traditional chronology regarding the date and con- 
temporaneity of the leaders cannot be defended ; 
thus the Tannaitic chronology treats the whole 
Persian period as extending over only 34 years. 
Then Alexander the Great appears, and witn him 
ends the Great Synagogue.^ 

Here, however, wo are faced by the considera- 
tion to which allusion has been made above. As 
Bacher cautiously concludes, it must be assumed 
that so-nie governing council of a more or less 
central character existed throughout the Persian 
period.* It is undeniable that a great change hail 
occurred in the standard of conduct and in devo- 
tion to the Law between Nehemiahand Mattathias, 
a period of some two centuries, 

^This/ OB Krauss points out, *can only be understood If, 
duritiif that {ssriod, the laws were studied, comraented upon, 
and taught. No high-priests of the class of Joiakiin and 
Elioshib at the time of K/Ta, or of Alcimus and Mcnclaus of the 
Greek period, would have been able to proiluce such a signal 
change in the life of the people. Ignite a different class of men 
must have been at work, who executed and spread the divine 
teachings with the whole force of religious conviction. Such 
men were, according to Talmudical information, the men of the 
Great Synod. 

Novortholoss, Schiiror oxpre.sses the general 
conclusion when he assorts that ‘ the existence of 
a Jewish yepovala earlier than the Greek period 
cannot be proved with any degree of certainty.*^ 
It was the work of Hellenism to reorganize the 
Orient ; hut, as Schlirer concedes, such a council, 
with tolerably largo powers, may date back to the 
Persian period. The now institution would be 
not a creation, but a revision. The main diller- 
ciico in the points of view between the Talmudic 
and tlio modern conceptions is the position of the 
priesthood. ‘ At the head of the Jewish conimon- 
w'ealtli, and therefore of the ycpovixla as well, stood 
the hereditary hiyh-prieM,* With the Maccabsean 
triumph, tlie chief alteration was tho substitution 
of a new line of high-priests, but tlirougliout tho 
lioman period the liigli-pricst stood at the head 
of tho <rvv4dpiop — a term which, though probably 
current in this sense in the 2nd cent. B.C., first 
meets us in the decree of Gabinius, 57 B.c. The 
power of the Jerusalem Sanhedrin, especially as 
supremo court of justice, was emphasized by the 
Koinan regime until in A.D. 70 the existing powers 
of the SauluMlrin were removed, an<l it became a 
civil and religious, instead of being a political, 
body. The Kabbinic tradition regarded the 
Sanliodrin as an academic court, coini»osed of the 
teachers of tho Law. But it is now recognized 
‘from the concurrent testimony of Josephus and 
tho New Testament that, till the very last, the 
head of the sacerdotal aristocracy continued to 
preside over the Sanhedrin.’® On the other haml, 
Schiirer modilies his view by conceding that tho 
growth of Pharisaism must nave affected the con- 
stitution of the Sanhedrin so that in the Itoiiian 
period the council was a composite body, consist- 
ing most probably of 71 members, among whom 
were include<l the Saddiicean priestly aristocracy 
and the Pliarisaic lay democracy.® 

It is not proposed here to enter into the details 
of the powers and activities of tho Sanhedrin, a.s 
referred to in the NT or Rabbinic period, beyond 

1 For a good account of Kuenen’s view, to the elTect that the 
‘Great Synagogue* was at most a temporary phenomenon of 
the age of Nehemiah, see J. A. Selbie, in Hhli iv. 043 f. ; the 
literature on the subject is there given. An extielletil survey 
of tho whole quesLiun by W. Bacher is to be found in JJi xi. 
640 ff. 

* Of. J. Dorenbourg, Jissai mr Vhiatoire et la gi'ograpkie de la 
Palextine, Paris, iy«7, ch. ii. 

» JQH X. 340. 4 aj 1*4 II. i. ICO. 

6/6. p. 174. n/6. p. 24Sf. 


remarking that there is a fair consensus of opinion 
that tho accounts of the trial of Je.sus are in many 
re8i)ects irreconcilable with what is recorded in 
Jewish sources as to the legal and regular pro- 
cedure before the court. But attention must bo 
drawn to the fresh light thrown by recent invest! - 

ation on another apparently irreconcilable con- 

ict of evidence — the relation of priest to laity in 
the headship of the Sanhedrin. There i.s hero a 
l)old contrauiction between the NT and Josephus 
on the one side and the Kabbinic records on the 
other. It has recently been urged that tho two 
sets of documents relate to quite different bodies — 
that thoTO were in fact two councils : (1) a political 
Sanhedrin, continuous with the yepovala, and (2) a 
religious Sanhedrin of later institution. The two, 
on this theoiy, co-existed in the Homan period. 
Tho former directed public affairs and administered 
tho criminal law (under tho control of the procura- 
tor) ; of this Sanhedrin, mainly sacerdotal and 
aristocratic, the higli-priost was president. The 
latter was lay and democratic, and almost exclu- 
sively Pharisaic. It supervised the religious life, 
supervised the priesthood, discussed the interpre- 
tation of the Law, regulated ritual, and arranged 
the calendar. At the heoil of this council was the 
nasit a Pharisaic teiudier.^ This latter Sanhedrin 
survived the fall of the city in A.D. 70; at all 
events an academy of the type was founded at 
Jabnch and afterwards moveu to Tiberias. Such 
an academy existe<l in Palestine until the 6th 
cent. A.D. ; to it is due the great development of 
law ami learning contained in the Rabbinic books. 

A very curious revival of a Sanhedrin occurred 
in the year 1807. N apoleon convened this assembly 
of Jewish notables so as to use its decisions as a 
basis for his legislation. These decisions concerned 
chiefly the relations of Jews to tho State and up- 
hold the principle that tbo Jew in inodorn states 
is in no way precluded by his religion from identi- 
fying liimself comj)lctoly with the national life of 
the state of which ho is a citizen. 

Litbraturk.— S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

I Abkabams 

^asikaracharya. — No name is better 

know'll in thq history of Brahmanic philosophy 
tlian that of Sahkaracharya, and no doctrine lias 
exercised greater influence than his on Hindu 
thought in general. Traces of its influence are 
unmistakable even at present, notwithstanding the 
existence of a number of rival systems of 11 indii 
philosophy, wliose main if not sole ol>jcct w’as and 
has been to controvert his doctrine. Witli all 
this, it is surprising that very little that is of 
historical importance is known about the life of 
this great pliilosopher and the age in which lie 
lived. 

1. Date. — It is now generally accepted that 
Sankara lived in the latter half of the 8th century. 
The view wdiiidi assigned him to the 7th cent., and 
which was so eloquently propounded by Telang, 
has been completely refuted by the arguments of 

B. Pathak, w'lio regards a. D. 788 as the year of 
Sankara’s birth, specially depending upon a MS 
from which he gives an extract in lA xi. [1882J 
174 ff.* 

2. Life. — Many legends of miraculous po>yors 
and fabulous incidents are associated w ith San- 
kara’s biography. The two works pretending to 

1 The view that there were two councils is admirably devel- 
oped by A. BUnhlur, Daa SynJuuirioti tn Jerusalem, Vicuna, 
1002. A criticiMTii of the vii;w may be r»?ad In (». A. Hmltb, 
Jenisaleyn^ London, 1007, I. 410 flf. Tlie two oourifilM are, on 
the other hand, aweptod bv J. Z. Lautvrbach, In yA’ \l. 41 ff. 

* Further diHousslon of this question of date will be fonml in 
JRASBo xvl. riSSf.] 100, xvii. pt. 2 [J8«9j 03. xviii. (JS{M| 1, 147 
(and enp. pp. SS, 213 for Pathak’s further nri^nnM'rilN) ; lA xi. 
174, xift. llHH4J 95, xvl. [1.887] 41, 100; If. II. Wil.sr.n, ll'or/x, 
Ix)ndon, 1861-77, i. 108; SafJe^epa • Safikara-vijaya, ed. 
KesnalAla Oovindarama DevS^ravi, Bombay, 1800. 
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give an account of his life are tlie^ &ahkara-dig- 
mjnya of Madhavadiarva and the Sahkara-vijaya 
of ^andagiri. IJoth these biographers deify their 
hero, regarding him as an incarnation of the god 
&va for the special purpose of putting an end 
to Buddhists and dualists, and establishing the 
Brfthnianical religion and philosophy. 

Th« account of his birth la related differently by the two 
biof^raphers. Ao(»)rdin^ to Madhavach.irya, iit the Kerala 
oountry (modern Malabar), in a villayfc named Kalati, there 
lived a BrAhmati named Vidyadhlraja who had a 8on named 
Sivafjfuru. This Sivae^uni, after huvinyf completed hia atudiea, 
marric<l. Up to very ohi ajje he and hia wife hud no iaaue ; ao 
they worshipped Siva, practiainuT aovere auateritiea. Siva 
appeared before them in a dream and a8ke<i them if they would 
like to have one aon of ^reat merit and knowled^fe, but of abort 
life, or many aona of liiu oppoaite character. The parenta chose 
the former ; and at loat a aon waa born to tlicm, wlien all the 
nonabellatlona were in their moat favourable positions. 

According, to Anaiidagiri, ViAvaJit and Vi^i;[i^ wore the 
parenta of Hafikara. Vi^vnjit went Into a foreat to practise 
penance, and In his ahsetice ViAi^t^, who Iive<i at a place named 
Uhidamharapura (also in Keralak wo^-ahipped CJiiidamiairesvara 
(name of the local Sivuiii'iga). , Tliia Sivalihga entered into her, 
and the result waa the birth of Safikara. Kvcii at a very early age 
Saftkara waa mask'r of ail the acienccs, and vari^uia miraculoiia 
exploits are attributed to him. Thus, e.g., he is said to have 
brought the local river near his house in order to save hia 
mother the trouble of going to a distunce for wateT. So also ho 
is credited with iiaving forced his moltier to consent to his 
becoming a aannydJtin, while puasing through a river, when a 
orocodilo aeiiced liim by the foot and would not leave him, 
unleaa ho mode up hia luuid to retire from the huuschotder’H 
life. After somO time Sa/ikara went to the forest called 
Qovindanatha on the hank of the river Indiilthuva (Narmada, 
aooording to the commentator), where he met Govinda ami 
liooame his pupil. We find the name Guvinda in the various 
colophons in the works of Sai'ikara, who always calls himself 
* Srlmad-guvlnda-hhagavat-puJyapada-Ai^ya.' Tills Qovinda is 
the pupil of (^audapAdacharya, who in his turn is siipimHed to be 
the pupil of iSnku, the son of Vy.asa, identified w'lth the author 
of the Jirahina-Sutras. Next Sabkara, at the command of his 
guru, went to KaAi ami composed t he commentary (bhu^tga) on 
the Brahina-Siutras. At Prayaga he met Kumfirilubhalla, the 
great Mim&nisa'Writer, who was Imrnlng hiniHclf as punishment 
for the sin of having destroyed the fatmlv of Sugata, his teaidicr, 
and of having discarded TAvara, out of his zeal for the MimAi(isA 
doctrine of Jaimini. 

Tiie next great event in Safikara’s life is his visit to Map- 
^anamiAra, a very ardent exponent of Mimunisaat Mdhi^inati, 
and his diuluotii'al contest with him, wfiich lasted for several 
days and at the end of whi,oii Man<;)anauuAra, a<;ccpliri^ defeat, 
became a mnnytUin and SaAkara’s most lieloved pupil— after* 
waitls known as SureAvaracharya, tlie writer of a vdrlika on 
SaAkara's nrhadarax^i/akupani^ad-hhftsya. To be able to 
answer satisfatrtorily the ciuestions pertaining to erotics put to 
him by the wife of Mai.»uanamiAra, Sankara next ent<*rHd into 
the dead iHsly of a king named Amuruku and had all the experi- 
ence of the science in qucHtlon, u result of which was a i^em 
astpihed to him, called A maruiataka. 

SuAkara then inacie a tour through India, refuting all dmv 
trines except that of absolute monism {kevalddvaitn) by his 
wonderful power of dialectic. He attracted several zealous and 
clever pupils — r.g,, Padmapada, Totaka, IlastaiuHlaka, and 
others, lie sncceeiled in mounting tlie seat of omniscience 
(mrvn)fia-pdh(i) in the temple of Sarada In Kashmir, while 
others could not even through the doors of the tiuiiple. 

HaAkara attended his nioihor during her last illness ; and, 
when she was demi, the relatives refused to give him flr« with 
which to liurn her, since Sai'ikara was a Hnhaydsin. At this 
Sai'ikara cniued them all, saying tliat they would he excluded 
from the study of the Vedas (cfild-hahiKkctit), that noHannyitnin 
would receive alms from thcni, ami that tlie cemetery would hu 
very near their houses. J Haiikara died at tlio early age of 
thirty -tw'o. 

The great objetit of Sarikara’s labours was tlie 
revival of tlie sysi.eiii of religion and philosophy 
taught in the L pani>safh; and for this he wrote 
many W’orks and carried on dialectical controverKie,s 
all through India, from Kumarujia or Assam in 
the north-east to Kaslimir and Kalklia in the 
north-west, and from the Himalayas down to Cape 
Koiiioriri, and sneccoded in putting down the 
heterodox systems and establishing the doctrine of 
absolute monism. He established four mntluis, or 
^ats of religion, at tli,e four ends of India— the 
Srhgeriina|.ha on the Srrigeri hills in the .south, 
the Silradamatha at Dwarka in the west, the 
Jyotiriuatha at BadarikAsrama in the nort h, and 
the Govardhanamatha at Puri in the east. Kacli 
of these mntjuis has a sautii/dsin at its head, who 

1 And Buch is the ease even at present In that pari , remarks 
Mie author of Saf^karu-dig-vtjnya. 


bears the title of Sahkaraebarya in general, with a 
pro|>er name of his own, and who exercises only a 
nominal control over the religious matters in the 
province. 

3. Works.-^~The following is a brief notice of 
the works supposed to bo written by Sankara, but 
about the autWship of some we are not sure : 

The best, of course, is (1) his commentary on the Brahma- 
S^rdK, which, apart from its philosophical value, is a master- 
piece os a literary product. fiaAkara also wrote (2) comiueu- 
tarics on the ten principal Upanifadi and (;i) on the Bhagaoad- 
(rZfa, the two other pradhdnas of the VedAnta. His main 
object was to show that the Upani^ada and the Bhagavad- 
Gild contain no doctrine but absolute monism. There are 
also his commentaries (4) on the FiVfiM-soAcwra-wdmtt and (6) 
on the Sanataujntiya, both prakaraxxaa from the Mahdbhdrata. 
He also wrote several independent treatises dealing with the 
principal topics of the Vedanta-doctrine, such as («) Viveka- 
chuddmai^i, (7) Upadeiaaahaari, (8) Ajiarokfdnubhuti, (0) 
Atmabodha, (10) Daki-Hokl, (11) Mohainudgara, and many other 
minor works, sucli as (12) atotraa in praise of VI^qu, Devi, and 
other deities. I 

4. Doctrine.~In Euroue by the name Vedanta 
is gpncnilly understood the philosophical doctrine 
of Haiikara ; but it is a misunderstanding. There 
are soveral philosophical schools wliich bear the 
name of Veilftiita— e.r/., those of Uamanuja, Val- 
labha, Madhva, etc., which, however, differ essenti- 
ally from each other, not only in tlie theological 
and practical parts, but oven in the metaphysical 
part properly so called. E or this reason the several 
Vedanta schools have their distinctive significant 
names also. The name which ilistinguishes the 
doctrine of Saiikara is ‘ KevalAdvaita,’ or al>.solutc 
non-duality. This doctrine may be briefly ex- 
pressed in* tlie well-known lino ; linthmt sait/dnt 
jagnn mithydjjm Brahmftivavnjxirdk, ‘ lirdhman 
or the supreme spirit is real ; the w'orld is unreal ; 
the individual self is only the .supreme self, ami no 
other.* Only intelligence {chaUanya), which is 
without form, without (qualities, without any 
limitations of time, space, or <!ausality, is real ; 
everything else without exception is unreal, pheno- 
menal, erroneously superimiioseil upon the self- 
existing, self -ref 111 gent intelligence. Thus the unity 
of the Brahman or the supreme self, according to 
Hahkara, is absolute, without the slightest trace of 
plurality, which can belong only to the ephemeral 
and the empirical world ; and, if the essence of 
philosophic tliought consists in proceeding from 
jilurality to unity, in finding the one which under- 
lies the many that we see in us and around us, 
no human conception can go any farther. 

(ff) Mcscieiuie , — But how can unity be reconciled 
with the [ilurality by which we are surrounded 
and of wliiith we cannot get rid ? This question 
Haiikara solves by bringing in tlie jirinciple of 
mu yd, or illusion, 'i’bus his doctrine has always 
two aspects, esoteric; and exoteric, be it in refer- 
ence to theology, cosmolpgy, or psychology. This 
is the great merit of Saiikara, viz. that he has 
Huci;eeded in a most satisfaettory manner in recon- 
ciling tiio mutually opposed texts of the Vpanisadu, 
which sometimes speaK of the unity of the supreme 
.spirit, without attributes, which alone is real and 
01 wiiich one can give only a negative description, 
but sometimes as,sert the plurality, tlie supreme 
cause being possessed of qualities and capable of 
controlling iroiii witliin the world intelligent as 
well as non-intelligent. The principle of illusion 
served like a two-edged sword to cut asunder all 
kinds of opjHisition. The world around us con- 
sists of souls with limited knowledge and of non- 
intelligent objects; and, if wo once admit the 
existence of a supreme spirit witliout any limita- 
tion, oninipresent, omniscient, how can we explain 
the creation of souls with limited knowledge and 
of objects without intelligence, from this omni- 
sciicnt spirit, except as tJie result of ignorance or 

> Tho c.*d. in 20 vols. of l^laAkar.'lchArya’s Warka, publislied at 
Srimiufniii, 1910 ff., ia reconinic'iided. 
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nescience, which, so to speak, puts limitations on 
the unlimited spirit ? And that there exists such 
^norance is not only a fact mentioned in the 
^ripture, but a matter of ordinary experience, as 
when one has consciousness in tne form, * I am 
ignorant.’ If this consciousness is true, it is a 
uroof of ignorance ; if it is not true, it is an even 
better proof of the same ignorance. 

Thus the highest inteUigence, which is really 
without quality, without any limitations, appears 
to be possessed of qualities, limited in nature, 
owing to its being conditioned by nescience, which 
cannot be described as * being’ [sat), for it is, as a 
matter of fact, not real ; nor can this nescience be 
described as ‘not being’ (a-«aO> for its effects are 
incontestable. This nescience consists in errone* 
ously superimposing on something something else 
that does not exist there, as, mistaking a 
rope, which is not a serpent, for a seri^nt. This 
nescience manifests itself in various ways and is 
the cause of all the misery suffered by the soul, 
though, in its original nature, the soul is nothing 
but existence, intelligence, and bliss, '['he most 
striking and far-reaching example of this is the 
confusion of the subject with the object, of the 
knower with the knowablo — in fact, of what is real 
with what is not real or what is only phenomenal. 

* It is a matter not requiring any proof,' gays ^Akara, in the 
very beginning of hie commentary on the Brahrtui-Sutrat, 

‘ that the object and tlm aubluct wnoae reepective spheret are 
the notion of the '' Tliou " (tne Non-Ego) and the “ Ego," and 
wliich are oppoued to each other, aa much ai darkneia ana li^ht 
are, cannot be identified. All the leu cAn their respective 
attributes be iduutifiud. Hence it follows that it Is wrong to 
euperinipoNe upon the Hubjuct — whose Self is intelligence, and 
which has for its sphere the notion of the Ego — the object 
whoso sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego, and tJie attributes 
of the object, and vice versA to superimpose tlie subject and 
the attributes of the subject on the object. In spite of this it 
is on the part of man a natural procedure— which lias its cause 
in wrong knowledge— not to distinguish the two entitles (object 
and subject) and their respective attributes, although they are 
absolutely distinct, but to superimpose upon eacli Uio cliarac- 
toristio nature and the attributes of the other, and thus, 
coupling the Real and the Unreal, to make use of exprosaiuns 
such as “That am I," “Tliat Is mine.'*’ t 

Sankara gives several detinitions of this super- 
impositiou {adhyasa)^ but lays down at last that 
its essence consists in the apparent presentation of 
the attributes of one thing in another thing, with 
whicli agrees the jxinular view exemplified by ex- 
pressions such as ‘ Motlicr-of-pcarl appears like 
silver,’ ‘ The moon, although one only, appears as 
if she were double.’ 

* This Buperimposition,’ ho says further on, ‘ learned men con- 
sider to be Nescience (avidyd), and the ascertainmont of the 
true nature of that which is (tho Self) liy means of the dis- 
crimination of that (which is siqieriiiiiK^Med on the fciclf), they 
call knowledge (vidyu). There being such knowledge (neither 
the Self nor the Non -Self) are ulTccted in the least by any 
bleuuHh or (gooii) quality produced by their mutual suiht- 
impusition. This mutual suueriuipositiou of the Self and the 
Non-Self, which is termed Nescience, is tho presupposition on 
which there base all the proctic-al distinctions "those made in 
ordinary life as well as those laid down by tho Veda— between 
means of knowledge, objects of knowledge (and knowing 
persons), and all scriptural texts, wiiother they are concerned 
with injunctions and prohibitions (of luerilurious and non- 
mcritoriuus actions), or with final release.'*-* 

Notw ithstanding tho fact that tlu3 wliolp objec- 
tive world is the result of nescience, Sankara 
allows that this objective world is real for all 
practical purposes {vijavahdrdrtham). Thus, al- 
though the Brahman alone has an existence real 
{pdrawdrthika) in the highest sense of the word, 
the objective w'orld also has an existence, hut with 
a reality of the second order, or practical {vyava- 
futrika ) ; or we may say that the former repre.sents 
the metaphysical or esoteric or absolute reality, 
while the latter represents only the practical or 
exoteric or relative reality. Thus, esoterically, the 
Brahman alone is real, while the individual soul.*- 
{rJwl) and the inanimate world {arhid) are unreal 
mere appearance, a mirage. Exoterii;ally, however. 

^ SBJixxxW.St *•!//>. p.fl. 


the individual souls and the material objects exist 
for all practical purposes, and, as long as the right 
knowledge has not arisen, we cannot and must not 
ignore them. 

^ {b) Theology. — Even tho Brahnuin has, for 
Saiikara, a double character. Esoterically the 
Brahnuin is knowledge or realization itself, non- 
qualified, absolutely incapable of change, unknow- 
able, indescribable, absolutely unique, nothing but 
existence, intelligence, and bliss — tho para or 
nirguna Brahma. Exotericaily, however, the 
Brahman is qualified, possessed of an infinite 
number of auspicious attributes, capable of pro- 
ducing the world from itself and of re-absorbing it 
into itself ; in brief it is l6vara, or God- the apara 
or saguna Brahma. 

(c) Cosmology.— exoteric cosmology, accord- 
ing to the natural but erroneous realism {avidyd) 
in which we are born, considers the world as real 
and can express its ent ire dejicndence on Brahman 
only liy the iiiytliical way of a creation of the 
world by Brahnuin, thus implying a temporal 
character of this creation. But this is against the 
‘ beginninglessnesH ’ of the migration of souls. 
Sankara, therefore, to reconcile this, teaclies that 
there is not a single creation once for all, but that 
the world in great periods is created and re- 
absorlied by Brahman, and this succession of 
creation and re-absorption lasts from eternity, and 
no creation is the first. This never-ceasing crea- 
tion is a moral necessity — it is not for God s 
glorification, not for His particular amusement, 
not for love of mankind. Thus explains itself the 
theory of karma and of samsdra, wliicli goes on, 
as the sprout grows from the seed, which grows 
from a previous sprout, and so on. 

The esoteric cosmology, however, says that all 
this is a mere representation of the truth. The 
manifold world is only an illusion {nuiya), a mirage 
{mrgatmikd), a dream; and the reality is <o lie 
attained not by reasoning (tarka), but by intro- 
spective realization (anubhava). If you return 
from this variegated w orld to tho inmost recesses 
of your soul, you will become aware of a reality, a 
timeless, spaceless, changeless reality. The same 
thing was said by I’lato, according to whom this 
vvorld is a world of shadows and not of realities, 
and also by Kant, to whom the world is an appear- 
ance only, and not the tliing-in-itsclf. 

(ci) Psychology. — According to the esoteric 
psychology, the or the individual soul, is 

Brahman, or the supreme spirit itself, fully and 
totally possessed of eternity, omnipresence, omni- 
science, etc., but these divine qualities are iiiddeii 
in the imlividual as the fire is hidden in the wood, 
and will appear only after the linal deliverance. 
Brahnuin itself, w iden is one and limitless, appears 
as the jiva, limited and multiple, owing to its 
being conditioned by nidyii, just as, c.y., ether 
{dkiUn), wbicib is one and all-iiervading, is looked 
upon as HO many ditreront ethers limited {e.q., the 
ether contained by a jar or that eonlaiiied by a 
room), the notion of limitedness and multiplicity 
beinj^ due to the conditioning objects, but having 
nothing to correspond to it in the ether itself. 
Thus exotericaily the individual souls are limitiMl 
in size and qualities, infinite in number, one for 
each body, the cause of this concealment of tlicir 
original divine nature being tlie external adjuncts 
which condition them {npadhi), such as the mind 
{manas), the Bcnsc-organs {indriydni), and the vital 
airs {prd 7 )dh) which constitute the subtle l>odv 
{siiik^na&arlra). This whole psychologiital appar 
ntus together with kanmi accomiianics tlie soul in 
all its ways of migration, w’ithout e.s.‘<cMtially in 
feeling its divine iiaturn. These Kpadhis are of 
course only part of the phenomenal world, due to 
I the innat-e uridya. 
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But whence comes this avidya^ this primeval 
cause of ignorance, sin, and misery ? No satisfac- 
tory answer lias been given to this question ; or 
the question itself is inadmissible ; for causality 
goes only as far as the ^awwam, and we do not 
know anything farther. 

(e) Esckatology . — From the conception of rewards 
in heaven and punishments in a dark region con- 
tained in the hymns of the Rigveda there arose the 
theory of samsdra, teaching rewards and punish- 
ments in the form of a new birth on earth. The 
Vedanta thus exoterically admits of a threefold 
division : those who perforin good deeds, sacrifices, 
etc., follow the path of the fathers {pitr-ydna) and 
are born again ; those who worship the qualified 
Jirnh'ffinn or I^vara follow the path of gods {deva- 
ydna) and are on their w'ay to final deliverance ; 
and those who are evil-doers have a third place 
(tftiya-stIUlna) reserved for them. Esotcrically, 
iiow’ever, the only reality is Brahman and its 
knowledge itself is inok^a, 

(/) The pramdnnSt or sources of knowledge, — Ac- 
cording to {Sankara’s system, there are three prin- 
cipal sources of knowledge— or sensu- 
ous perception j anumdnay or reasoning ; and 
kihda^ or word ; to which later writers on San- 
kara’s Vedanta have ad<le<l upamdna^ or compari- 
son ; arthdpatti, or implication ; and ahluiva^ or 
negation.^ Of the three first kahda is the most 
important, while pratyak§a and anumana play 
only a secondary r61e, especially in the case of 
ascertaining the truth regarding uurely metajphy- 
si(;al and abstract matters like the nature of the 
(iaiise of the universe, etc. By kabda is meant 
revelation, or kruti^ represen tea by the Samhitds 
and BrdhmanaSf which relate to action and form 
the Karrm-kdndaf and by the Upani^ads, which 
relate to knowledge and form the JMna-kdnda. 
It would appear curious to most [)hilosophers that 
revelation could ever claim more than a subordin- 
ate place as a source of knowledge ; but, if we 
rememlwr that the highest object of the Vedfinta 
is to prove that there is only one true reality, 
namely Brahrmn^ and that the manifoldness of 
the visible world is but the result of that nescience 
which the Vedanta is meant to destroy, it will 
become easily intelligible why an appeal to the 
evidence of the senses or to inference would be 
out of place and almost self -contradictory.* 
Ileasoning or speculation {tarka) is to be employed, 
but only when it does not go against the fiinda- 
ipental truths proclaimed by revelation. Thus 
Saiikara says, while commenting on Sutra II. i. 11 ; 

‘ In matters to be known from Scripture mere reasoning is 
not to be relied on. ... As the tbouKlitsnf man are altogether 
unfettered, rea-soning whic'h diHreguruH the holy texts and restM 
on individtial opinion only has no proper foundation . . . since 
we observe that even men of the most undoubted Intellectual 
eminence, such as Kapila, Kayada, and other founders of philo- 
sophical schools, have contradicted one another.* ^ 

f^ahkara is naturally taunted hy his adversaries 
with using reason against reasoning. Ilis final 
lx)sition according to Vedanta is that Scripture is 
the principal source of knowledge wdth regard to 
Brahman, and that reasoning is allowed only as it 
is subordinate to and in conformity with Scripture. 
But in other matters reasoning has its full scope.^ 
(gr) The doctrine of karma, — Individual souls are 
partially bound by their former acts and are par- 
tially free to better or to worsen their lot. So far 
a.s they can claim any reality, they date from all 
eternity and not from the day of their birth on 
earth. They are clothed in their upddhis, or con- 
ditioning adjuncts, according to the merit or 

I See, e.ff., Dharmar&Jadhvarindra, Vedanta^paribhetfa. 
i Of. SUE xxxiv. 823 f. Notice that the w^orde pratyakfa and 
anumdna, which ordinarily mean ' Hentiuous perception * and 
♦ inference,* are useef by the author of the Itrahrna-Suirm in the 
Rense of * revelation,' and ttmfti, ' tradition.’ 

» SEE xxxiv. 814 f. 4 ib. p. 316 ff. 


demerit w'hich they have acquired by their former, 
though long-forgotten, acts. This doctrine of 
karma which has remained to the present 

day and nas leavened the whole of India, furnishes 
tlie principal moral element of the Vedanta. The 
whole world, such as it is, is the result of acts ; 
the character and fate of each man in this life 
are the result of his acts in this or in a former 
life; and it entirely depends on his acts hero 
what he will be in the next life. This is the solu- 
tion of what we venture to call the injustice of 
God. A man who suffers, and sutt’ers, as it appears 
to us, unjustly, is only paying off a debt or laying 
up capital for another life. A man who enjoys 
health and wealth is made to feel that he is 
spending more than he has earned, and that he has 
tiierefore to make up his debt by new efforts. It 
cannot bo by a divine caprice that one man is born 
deaf, dumb, or blind, another strong and healthy. 
It can only be the result of former acts, whether, in 
this life, the doer of them is aware of them or not. 
The merit which can be acquired by man is such 
that he may rise even to the status of a god, 
though for a time only, for at the end of a kalpn 
even gods like Indra and the rest have to begin 
their career afresh. 

{h) Cause and effect, — The relation between 
cause and effect is one of the questions that have 
engaged the attention of all tlie schools of philo- 
sophy. The Vodantists in general hold that 
absolute identity of sub.stance exists between cause 
and olfect {kdrya karanabheda). The effect, even 
before its protniction, is already existent in the 
cause ; for it is in fact nothing but the cause {sat- 
hlrpa-vdda). This follows not only from the 
Scripture, but also from observation. 

‘The non-difference [of cauHO and effect],’ Bays 6afikara, com- 
menting on Enira ii. i. 16, ‘is perceived, for InRtanc.o, in an 
agvreuateof threads, whore wo do not perceive a thing called 
“ doth ” In addition to the threads, but merely threads running 
lengthways and nrossways. So again, in the threads we per- 
ceive finer threads ... in them again finer threads, and so on. 
On the ground of this our perception we condiuJe tiiat the 
finest parts which we can perceive are ultimately identiisal with 
their causes, viz. red, white and l>Iack (the colours of lire, 
water, and earth) ; those, again, with air, tne latter with ether, 
and ether with lirahrnan, which is one and without a second.’! 

Blit this imjilies an element of plurality and modi- 
fication with regard to Brahman, while the Scrip- 
tures ileclare Brahman to be one, without a second, 
unchangeable. How can such a Brahman be cal led 
the material cause {wpadana) of the intelligent and 
non-intclligent world? No such difficulty, how- 
ever, exists for Saiikara, according to w’liom the 
whole of the world is unreal, while Brahman alone 
is real. What the rope mistaken for a snake is to 
the snake, that Brahman is to the world. There 
is no idea of claiming for the rope a real change 
into a snake, and in tlie same way no real change 
can be claimed for Brahman when perceived as 
the world. Brahman presents itself as the world, 
and, apart from Branma?i, the world would he 
simply nothing. If, therefore, Brahman is called 
the material cau.se of the Avorld, this is not meant 
in the sense in which the clay is the material cause 
of a jar. Brahman is only the real substratum of 
the apparent and illusory existence of the world. 
This 18 what is called the doctrine of vivarta 
(‘illusory manifestation’) peculiar to Sankara, 
as op[)OBed to that of parhidma (‘modification’) 
held by the other Vedftiita schools and especially 
by the Siihkhya {g.v.), 

(i) Two kinds of knowledge and moksa, — Cor- 
responding to tho twofold distinction of Brahman, 
higher and lower, owing to mdyd or the two kinds 
of reality, absolute and relative, there .are two 
kinds of knowledge and two kinds of moksa result- 
ing therefrom. The higher knowledge consists in 
the distinction and thereby the freedom of the 
I SBE xxxiv. 831 f. 
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self from all its upadhis. It is the knowledge of 
the absolute unity of Brahman^ apart from which 
nothin^f really is. The higher which arises 

simultaneously with such a knowledge, coiisists in 
the entire absorption of the individu^ soul into 
Brahfmtn, This does not mean any approach of 
the individual soul tow'ards Brahman or their 
union, such an idea being impossible where 
there is absolute identity ; it is only a recovery, a 
restitution, a return, a becoming of the soul of 
what it has always been, a revival of its true 
nature. 

On the other hand, the lower knowledge consists 
in the worship, or updsand ^ of the lower 
or BrahTnan in its phenomenal state, conceived 
as a personal Lord and Creator, I4vara. This 
updsand is obligatory on all who have not yet 
reached the highest knowledge. Such worshippers 
of a personal (lod are really worshipping Brahmany 
though in its phenomenal aspect, and they are 
promised as a reward, not only happiness on earth 
and in heaven, but, by way of preparation, a kind 
of second-class mukti {krama-mukti) which gradu- 
ally leads to the complete deliverance or highest 
mukti. 

In this sense it may be truly said that l^ahkara 
did not attack or destroy idolatry, though with 
him it was always symbolism rather than idolatry. 
It may be easily understood how he condemned all 
ritualism and karma and at the same time defended 
the worship of popular gods. Idolatry, if undcr- 
8too<l in the right spirit, is nothing but religious 
symbolism, and, as such, it can oe open to no 
objection. Symbolism there must be, whether in 
words or in tilings. Verbal symbols appeal to the 
oar and the symbols of things to the eye, and that 
is all the difference betw^een them. Verbal sym- 
bolism is language ; and, if this is alloweif in 
religion, why should not also the other? At one 
stage of its growth idolatry is a necessity of our 
nature. When the religious spirit is mature, 
symbols are either given up or suffered to remain 
from their harmlessncss. Thus Sankara allowed 
idols as symbols of the great Infinite for those who 
cannot raise themselves to the comprehension of 
the one, changeless, non-qualified Brahman. 

[j) The 7neans ofmoksa . — Knowledge and know- 
ledge alone can lead to tnok^a. For moksa {q.v.) is 
not something to be obtained or produced. It is 
only a realization of our real nature, of which we 
can never be really deprived, but of which we have 
been only forgetful ; it is therefore only know- 
le<lge that can lie the means of mok§a. The per- 
formance of actions, however, and the practice of 
moral virtues are allowed as being preparatory to 
knowlerlge. Good works, even merely ceremonial 
works, if performed from pure motives and with- 
out any hope of reward, form an excellent prepara- 
tion for rcuciiing that highest knowledge which it 
is the final aim of the Vedanta to impart. It is in 
this sense that we read : 

' Brahmanas seek to know Him by the study of the Veda, by 
sacrifices, by charitable gifts.* ^ 

Thus a person qualified for the study of Vedanta 
is described as being one who has studied the Vedas 
and the Vedautas, who has got a general idea 
thereof, whose spirit has been entirely jmrified by 
the performance of the obligatory, occasional, and 
expiatory acts and by the avoidance of all in- 
terested and forbidden acts, who possesses dis- 
crimination between what is eternal and what is 
not eternal, who is indifferent and without the least 
attachment to the enjoyment of rewards here or 
In the next world, who has tranquillity of spirit, 
self-restraint, quiescence, endurance, concentration 
of mind, and faith, and who longs to be free. But, 
when the knowledge of the highest Brahman has 
1 BrhaMraifyaka Upan. iv. iv. 22 {SBJ! xv. 170). 


once been reached, all works, whether gootl or laid, 
fall away. 

‘The fetter of the heart fs broken, all doubts are solved, 
extinguished are all his works, when He has been Ixdicld wlio 
is both high and low.'i 

(A;) Tat tvam The well-known formula tat 
tvain asi (lit. ‘Thou art that’), which asserts the 
identity of the individual soul and the ^supremo 
self, would be interpreted according to Sankara's 
doctrine thus : tat literally means the Brahman 
with omniscience, omnipresence, absence of limi- 
tations, etc. ; tvam literally means theyim, or the 
individual self, with limited knowledge, powers, 
etc. ; and the copula asi signifies the apposition 
(samdnddhikaranya) of these two. Now this is 
not possible in the full literal sense. So what is 
inconsistent in the connotations of the two terms 
is to be rejected and what is consistent is alone to 
be retained — which is only intelligence [rhaitanya) 
pure and simple, indivisible and without attributes, 
all the rest being only phenomenal and conse- 
quently illusory. In other words, the identity of 
* thou ’and ‘ that’ is not possible, unless one alone 
is real, and the other unreal. In the same way is 
to be understood the formula sarvain khalviaa/n 
Brah7na (lit. ‘ All this is Brahman'\ which asserts 
the identity of the world and the supreme spirit. 

LiTKRATitttK.— ^ai'ikara's Commentary on the Vedilnta-Sutrau, 
tr. O. Thihaut, In SUE xxxiv. [IHUO] xxxviii. [ISOtJ), tr. I*. 
Deuraen, Leipzig, 1887 ; Tedunfa-sara, tr. O. A. Jacob, Ijondon, 
1881. There are many treatiees and mantiala in Sanskrit deal- 
ing with the system of Sankara, like V edaiUa-paribhAna, Pafl- 
enadail, Advaita-siddhit HaiKkannya-ttiddhi, which cannot all 
be mentioned here. Some of these are translated in the vohiiues 
of 'The Pandit and The Indian Thov^ht. H. T. Colebrooke, 
Eaeays on the Religum and Philosophy of the Hindus, new ed., 
Ix>ndon, 1868; A. B. Gough, The Philosophy ojf the tfpanishads, 
and ancient Indian Metaphysics, do. 1882 ; F. Max MiiUer, 
The Siat Systems of Indian Philosophy, do. 18»9, 'Three Lectures 
on Die Vedanta Philosophy, do. 1894 ; P. Doussen, The Philo- 
sophy of the UpanUhadSt £ng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, may also be 
recommended. V, S. GHATE. 

SKfiK¥LYA,—SMkhya is the title of the oldest 
system of Indian philosophy, the founder of which 
was Kapila. Its origin must bo sought in a re- 
action against the idealistic monism of the Upani- 
mdft (7.V.), and its rise may be attributed to 
the same district of Imlia as produced Buddhism. 
According to the native tradition, the Sankhya is 
older than Buddha (r. 600 B.O.), and was used by 
him os the basis of his own system. The correct- 
ness of this tradition is conlirmed by a licricH of 
coincidences iii doctrinal statement, and i.s not to 
be refuted by a reference to the fact that the 
specific text-books of the Sankliya originate from 
a much more recent date. The oldest te.xt-book 
of this system that has come down to us complete 
belongs to the 6th cent. A.D. 

Originally the Sankliya must have taken up a 
positioii of direct opposition to tlie doctrines of tlic 
Brahmans, as is proved iw/cr alia by its iioleiiiic 
against their ceremonial. Nevertheless, in the 1st 
cent. B.C. the Brahmans began to adopt the doc- 
trines of the Sniikhya, and later on it was received 
into the number of the so-called orthodox systems, 
after its adherents had acquie.sced in a nominal 
recognition of the infallibility of the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Brahiiian.s. l^lic SAiikhya system 
flourished chiefly in the early centuries of our era ; 
and, if we liear in mind the active relations which at 
that i>eriod existed between India and Alexandria, 
it is not to bo wondered at that the (ino.stii! 
systems and Neo-Platonism have been deeply in- 
ifuenced by Saiikliyan ideas. Since that time the 
whole of Indian literature, so far as it touches 
philosophical thought, beginning with the Mahd- 
ohdrata and the law-book of Mami, especially the 
literature of the mythological and legendary 
PurcLriaa, has been saturated witli the doctrines of 

the Silfikhya. 

I Muistjaka Upan. n. il. n{SBKxv. 37). 
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The fouinler of the Sjihkhya system was a dear 
and practical thinker of an altogether diileront 
dasB from the authors of the Upaniffads^ who, in 
a lofty and enthusiastic spirit, endeavoured to 
solve the groat riddle of existence. Kapila did 
not attempt tolind unity in everything, but sought 
to maintain variety, lie not only rejected the 
Brahttumy the All- Soul, but emphatically denied 
the existence of (lod. It is true that he continued 
to hold the ordinary Indian views to the extent of 
believing in the transient forms of the popular 
religion, in gods, demi-gods, and demons, together 
with heavens and hells; but this popular faith 
hod nothing at all to do with the question of a 
real otcrnai God in the tlicistic sense of an inde- 

J )endent creator and ruler of the universe. The 
lenial of a God of this nature is one of the char- 
acteristic features of the Saiikhya philosophy, and 
the system is therefore in India described explicitly 
as atheistic. 

The Sahkhya system is throughout rationalistic. 
It recognizes two uncreated substances, existing 
from all eternity, but dillering essentially from 
one another. These are (1) matter, which kapila, 
in ojmosition to the doctrine of the UpafiipidSf 
regaraod not as an illusory appearance, but as some- 
thing real ; aiul (2) souls, wliicdi are conceived not 
as emanations from the world-soul, but as an 
infinite inullUubdc of individual .souls. 

The material universe is traced ])ack by a 
correiit philosophical method to a hr-st cause. 
The Sahkhya doctrine proceeds on the princi]»le 
that the product is none other than the ‘ material 
cause* in a delinite stage of evolution, and that 
the preceding stages are to be inferred from that 
which lies open before us. liy this means a first 
principle was linally reached, which is of the 
nature of cause only, and not also of product. 
This is jmtkfiif primitive matter, from which the 
universe is evolvcul in regular course. It further 
teaches the existence in the entire material uni- 
verse of three substances {(jfnna), united in dis- 
similar and unstable proportions, of which the 
first {sattm) exhibits the qualities of l^htness, 
illumination, and joy ; the second {rn^jas), of 
movement, excitation, and pain ; the third 
of heaviness, obstrucdhui, and sloth. Ilenc.c the 
conclusion necessarily follows that primitive 
matter also was composed of these throe con- 
stituents. Undeveloped primitive matter is the 
‘state of equilibrium of the three gunas.' As 
the result of a disturbance, which is not more 
definitely described, of this condition of equili- 
brium, the material universe is evolved, first 
the subtle elements, out of which arc forineti the 
psychical orgs-ns of living (rreatures, and, lastly, 
the gross elements of matter. At the close of a 
world-period the products return by a rever.Me 
movement into the preceding stage of dcvelop- 
mont, and so, finally, into priini ti ve matter. Tly this 
process of re-absorption matter regains precisely 
the same condition m which it had existed in the 
period before the evolution, and remains in this 
condition until the time arrives for tlie develop- 
ment of a new universe. This cycle of evolution, 
oxiston<!c, and decay has never iiad a beginning, 
and will never have an end. 

Unconseious primitive matter then issues from 
its stable equilibrium and becomes the subject 
of evolution ; and matter during the period of 
the existence of the universe continually brings 
forth new products. For this process it becomes 
necessary to assign some cause. The develop- 
ments and combinations of inert matter which 
take place unceasingly would be inexplicable if 
they were not effected by a spiritual principle. 
This principle is the collective inlluence of the 
innumerable individual souls which— themselves 


incapable of any activity— contemplate, as si^ec- 
tators from all eternity, the movement of matter. 
It is not by conscious will that the souls exert an 
influence on matter, but by their mere presence, 
which in a purely mechanical way excites matter 
to activity and development, just os the magnet 
acts on the iron. 

As to the physiological side of the Sahkhya 
system, however great the ditt'oronce of organiza- 
tion that may exist lietween living creatures 
endowed with souls, it is yet one of degree only, 
not of essence. Every living being, according to 
the S.ahkhya doctrine, possesses within the gross 
material body, wbieh sutt'ors dissolution after 
death, an inner or subtle Ixxly which is formc<i 
essentially out of the i)sychical organs and the 
senses. This subtle body accoinpauies the soul in 
the cycle of existences from one gross body to 
another. It is, however, not only the basis of 
nicteinpHycliosis aiuI the principle of personal 
identity in the various existences, but also the 
vehicle of personality in this life ; f<»r in the subtle 
body all the events and states wbiidi we are 
aecustoincd to term psychical have their home 
and origin. 

Hero wo al ready touch upon the most peculiar 

f >art of tlie Silnkliya system, its psychology. It 
las already bei'ii pointtMl out that the Saiikbya 
profe.sses the most uncompromising dualism con- 
ceivalile, since it starts from the absolute and 
essential dilVerence of matter and soul. In one 
re.spect only are the two alike— in the absence of 
beginning and end ; but in this likeness is already 
involved the most impoiiant distinction between 
them ; fur the soul is eternally unchangeable, 
while matter is eternally subject to change. 'I’he 
soul is defined as * jiiire spirit.’ Knrtlier descrip- 
tion in a positive sense is impoHsiblt*. Whatever 
can be asserted of it is of a negative character. 
The soul is without attributes or (pialities, without 
parts, and therefore imperisliable, motionless, 
absolntcdy inactive and impassive, nnaflected by 
pleasure or pain or any otb(‘r emotion, compleUdy 
mdiflerent towards all sensations, 'riie soul being 
conceived in this negative manin'r, and since 
changes, according to the Sahkhya doctrine, can be 
efl'ected solely and alone in matter, it is evi<lent 
that all the states and events also wbieh appe.ar 
to us to belong to the realm of the psychical - r.g., 
perception, idea, thought, feeling, will’ etc. - belong 
in reality to the realm of matter. For they imply 
in fact an alteratit)n, a change. 

Mention Ims [neviously been made of the psy- 
I ehieal organs, be<‘auBC the easily misumlerstoo«l 
I expression ‘ inner organs,’ wbieh our authorities 
use, must be avoided until an explanation of t he 
conception has been given. In tlie inner organs 
all those fimetions and afleetions take place wbieh 
we orronoously call psye.bieal. The inner organs 
are purely j)hyHie.al and material throughout— 
as material, to use the ordinary example of 
the Sahkhya texts, as pots and other objects of 
the external world. The Sahkhya philosophy 
assumes three smdi inner organs, wldch are closely 
related to one another. It treats them, however, 
very frequently as one, and the same course will 
ho adopted in tlie following paragraphs. This com- 
bined material inner organ exactly corresponds, as 
regards its unspiritual nature and all the functions 
that the SS,hknya doctrine ascribes to it, to the 
nervous system. This comparison may be made 
in order to indicate the place of the inner organ 
in the animal organism, although naturally no 
teacdier of the Sfthkhya hod any conception of the 
nervous system as it is understood by modem 
science. 

When the inner organ receives the objects pre- 
sented to it by the external world by means of the 
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form of tlu'so objects ; in other words, an imago of 
the object rises up within us. The most diverse 
results follow. An impression latent in the inner 
organ may thereby be aroused, and so the recollec- 
tion excited of earlier experiences. The images of 
external objects and recollection may suggest 
abstract conclusions, but may also call forth 
afl'cction, aversion, joy, pain, desire, or other 
emotions. These in turn may excite the will and 
the determination to act, and may urge them on 
a definite course. All these numerous processes 
consist, just as simple perceptions, in changes or 
modifications of the inner organ, so that at each 
moment it assumes a dilfen;nb form. This in- 
cessant transformation, ellected in the inner organ 
by perception, thought, emotion, and will, is not 
essentially distinct from the e-bange and variety 
which are found every where in the external world. 
Tn the one case as in the other wo have to do 
entirely with material changes, with purely 
mechanical pnxte.sses carried on in matter. 

What place, how'ever, in a system wliich main- 
tains Bucli views is to he found for the soul ? 
Strangely enough, former scholars who made ex- 
haustive investigations into (he Sahkliya system 
did not succeed in answering this question. Tliey 
regard the soul in this system as entirely super- 
fluous, and hold that its foiiiubw w'ould have 
show'll himself more logical if he had altogetlicr 
eliminated it. And yet the function of the soul in 
tins household of the individual life is, according 
to the Stink hya doctrine, of the greatest iiii|H)r' 
ttincc. That the soul by its mere presemre excites 
matter, and therefore the iiiiuir organ whi<*li 
belongs to matter, to the path of activity has 
already been mentioned. Here, however, we are 
concerned with a much more imiHutant oflice 
W’hieh the soul has to fulfil in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Tt is true that only figurative cxi>rcssions 
are here employed by the original texts ; hut 
there is no possibility of mistaking their meaning 
W'ben they ascribe to the soul tl»c illitm i tiff f Urn 
of the processes going on in the inner organ. 
All these processes must indeed remain jiurely 
mechanical and unconscious, iinbiss the soul, ‘ by 
virtue of its nearness,’ illumhiatcs Uietn, ?.c. brings 
them to consciousness. The soul ivruains, on its 
side, in the most complete jjassivity, in harmony 
with its nature, as already descril)e<l. It is re- 
garded by no means as an illuminating substance ; 
and t he texts eiiiphasi/e t he fact that in speaking 
of the illumination they use a metujilioiical vx- 
pression to explain the process. In the same stmse 
in which the ciilighteiiiiig oilice of the soul is 
spoken of, our authorities em])loy a furUu!!* illus- 
tration which in a similar way is intended to 
make intelligible the soul’s independence of the 
processes in (he inner organ, and its intliienco on 
these processes. The Saiikliya texts compare the 
soul with a looking-glass, in which the inner organ 
is reflected. It is (certainly no accident that the 
Neo-Platon ist Plotinus not only compares soul 
with light, as the Sahkhya j)hilosophy does, hut 
also, in order to explain conscious knowledge, 
makes use of tlie other comparison of the look- 
ing-glass ill w'hich the images of objects ajqicar, 
just "as it occurs in the Sahkhya texts. This fact 
supplies one of the arguments in favour of the 
direct dependence of the Neo-Platonic doctrine on 
the Sahkliya philosophy. 

Briefly described, therefore, the relation hetween 
soul ana inner organ in the Saiikhya system is 
conceived in the following way : from the purely 
immaterial soul a power that cx<dtcs couscious- 
nosH issues and flows forth uninterruptedly, .so 
that no process in the inner organ remains un- 
conscious. If the soul, then, according to the 
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Ssinkhya doct rine., I bus fullilH its ollicc willuuii 
eitlu r doing or .'^ullijing any tiling furtlua-, it is 
scarcely neees.'-ary to [loint out bow elo.seiy related 
this view is to ccrt.’iin modern conccjdions of the 
soul wlii< b assert the passivity of consciousness. 

Like all the Indian ]>hiloso[diical systems (w'ith 
the exception of materialism), the Silhkliya also 
aims at setting man free from the suflerings of 
earthly existence. In no other system, however, 
does the pessimistic view of the universe which 
lies at the basis of Ihiddhism And such distinct 
expression as in tin* tcai liiiig of the Sfiiikl-ya. 
All wmscious existence is sullering ; and even 
pleasure, whicdi falls to the lot of comparatively 
tew individuals, conceals pain in its womb, ana 
leads infallibly to sulVcring. 'I'hus pleasure also 
‘is accounted jiain by the wise.* 

The connexion of the soul with sufl’ering c<m- 
sists, then, ns may he inferreil from the pn'ceding, 
ill the soul’s bringing to oonsciousness the pain of 
wliicli the body, or, more precisely, the inner organ, 
is the seat. This peiniliar relation between soul 
and sullering or inner organ (wbic.b amounts to 
the same thing) is not essential to the soul ; for in 
that case it would lie totally impossible to bring it 
to an end. The Sankhya regards this connexion 
as dctcrminotl solely by ‘ want of discrimination,’ 
i.e. by our failure to riicognize the e.sseiitial dis- 
tinctness of soul from matter, and especially from 
the most subtle products of matter, the inner 
organ and the senses. The cause of this want of 
discrimination is the disposition innate in man, 
a fatal inheritan(;e from the last existence, the 
after-ofleet of the want of discrimination at that 
time. Hero also, if we b^ik hackw anls, we arrive 
at a ragrassiis in inJhiUum, as in the ease of the 
retributive iwwer of action. 

As the ‘ w'ant of discrimination ’ is the root of 
all evil accortling to the Saiikhya doctrine, the 
sole means of deliveram e is the ‘ discriminatiiig 
kno\vl(‘dge ’ by virtue of which we discern the 
alisoliito ilifleremte hetw'eeri soul and matter. 
When once wc have recognized that it is in iimtlcu' 
that everything which happens takes place, that 
the soul, the n/o, lias no jiart in any movement or 
change, any sulVering or sorrow, and stands aloof 
from it all, and that the soul is just as little 
afl’cetod by ro-hirtli and death as by the other 
proc'esses in the iiiruu’ organ, relc.Hso is at once 
attaiiicil. For the soul of the wise matter ceases 
to he activM*, as the ilancer eeases to daiiee when 
the spectators are satislicd. 

'Pliat the life of the eiiiancii»ated docs not forth- 
with come to an end w'itli the acquiNition of know'- 
ledge, hut still endures for a cunsi^lcrable time, 
‘as the jmlter's wheel eoiitimies to revolve in con- 
sequence of the initial im]uilse even after the com- 
pletion of the pot,’ is exjibiined in the same way 
as in the other jibilosojiliical systems of the 
Braliiii.ans. The prcsiuit liic is the re.sult of works, 
the seed of wlii<*h b.*is sjuung ui) before the attain- 
ment of (liecmancijiating kiiowmdge. These works 
must eome to full maturity, and for that purpose 
the coiitinuHnce of life is necessary, W'liile, on the 
contrary, (ho germinating force of those works 
whoso seed has not yet siiriing up ‘ is censumed 
by knowledge.’ When the iKiwer of the works 
that bear fruit in the present life is exhausted, 
and death overtakes the emancipated man, for him 
no re- birth is possible. 

With the close of the Iwidily life the soul of the 
emancipated attains iiidenendence. The inner 
organ connected with it is <{is.solvc‘<l, and the subtle 
body, on which hitherto the wundering through 
various forma of existence has )»cen (Icpeiidcnt, 
perislie.s. The soul continues to exist individu- 
ally in the state of emancijiation, of Anal 
separation from matter ; but it abides in eternal 
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iin(!OU8(;i()UFineRS, KUUie, indeed, the material basis 
neceftsary for all the processes of knowledge and 
experience is wanting. Moreover, the remark 
constantly made in older treatises on the Sjlhkhya 
philosophy, that the text-books of the system do 
not dcscrilKi the state of the soul after its release 
from earthly existence, is a mere error ; for they 
expressly declare that during life the very same 
condition is temporarily attained in deep dream- 
less sleet), in swoons, and in abstraction that 
reaches the stage of unconsciousness as in emanci- 
pation after death. ‘The soul therefore abitles 
eternally released from the delusion and suffering 
of this world, as a seer who no longer sees any- 
thing, a glass in which nothing is any longer re- 
flected, as pure untroubled light Ly which nothing 
is illuminated.’ With these words H. Oldenberg' 
closes his brief exposition of the Sankhya system. 

Literattirb. — R. Garbs, Ih's Sdrikhpa-Philmophie, lieipzitf, 
1804 ; cf. also 01 AP iii. 4A: A. Barth, ReUqimu of l7ulla\ 
rx)n(lon, 1801 ; F. Max Mtiller. Thu Six SpKteirm o/ huUnn 
PhilogophUy liomlon, 1800, ch. vi. ; Moiiier Monier Williams, 
Indian fjondon, 1803: P. Deussen, I'hiloHophi^ der 

Upanishadft, I^ipziK, 1800, ch. x. (Enjj. tr., Ediribur^rh, 1006); 
Sankhya karikd, wl. and tr. Colchrooke and Wilsfui, Oxford, 
1837, reprintfd Bombay, 1887; Sanm-dar^ana-HaiigTaha, tr. 
Oowell and Gough, 2nd cd., London, 1894, ch. xiv. 

U. Gakiie. 

SANNYASA.— See Renunciation (Hindu). 

SANNYASI.— 1. Meaning of the name.— The 

term SannyftsI (Skr. sannynsin) is defined as 
follows : 

'One who lay* down or deposits; one who abandons or 
reslgne ; an aacetic, devotee ; cHpeciall.v one who relin's from 
worldly concemfl, and ia no longer houtid to read the Mantran 
and porform saetrlflcc, but only to road the Arayyakaa or 
Upantahads.* ^ 

The name is sometimes applied to Vai^nava ascetics, 
as in the case of the officiants at the Kr^na temple 
at IJdipi in S. Kanara District, Madras.® It is also 
used to designate the fourth stage {(yh'ftma) of the 
life of an orthodox Brahman, when he abandons 
earthly concerns and devotes himself to penance 
and meditation : 

* But having passed the third part of (a man's natural term of) 
life In the forest, he may live n.s an awcotic during the fourth 
part of his existence, after abandoning all aUa<'hment to W(»rldly 
objocte. Ho who after uastsiiig from order to order, after offer- 
ing aaeriflce and aulMlning his senses, becomes tircMi with 
(giving) aims and offerings of food, an ascetic, gains bliss after 
death.' 4 

2. Numbers and distribution.— According to the 
Census of Indifty 1911,^ the Sannyasis, also known 
as SwAmi (‘lord’) or Atit ([y.w.] Skr. atlta ‘gone 
‘passed away,’ ‘dead’), numbered 
147,016, of whom about half >vore found in Bihar 
and Orissa, and, of the remainder, the majority 
were recorded in the United IVovinees and Rajput- 
ana. But the designations and enumeration or the 
ascctie orders are very uncertain, and, though San- 
nyjlsis are known in S. India,® tliey do not appear 
under that name in the census returns. 

Monier- Williams writes : 

* A BumiyasI may have been once a married man. But there 
are SannyAsis (such uh the late Payilnanda) who have become 
so without, going through the previous stages of Grihastha 
[householder] or V&naprastha [anchorite]. Eijuivolent expres- 
sions for Sannyllsis are Parivrajaka [w'aiidering mendicant], 
Uhikshu [hegjrar], Day(Jin [one who carries a staff], and Maskarin 
[one who carries a cjinc] (Pacini, vi. i. 164); but the term Bhik- 


1 Buddha^, Berlin, 1807. p. 67. 

9 M. Monier- WMllIams, Skr.-Kng. Diet., Oxford, 1872, s.n. 

3 H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Jteliqiovg Sect» of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i. 141 ; but the same writer (i. 183) remarks : 
' Although, however, Sannydslg and V^airthjis, and other similar 
denominations are U8e<l, and correctly used In a wide accepta- 
tion, yot we occasionally do hnd them limited In meaning, and 
designating distinct and inimical bodies of men. When this is 
the case, it may be generally c<mcluded, that the Sannyasis 
imply the mendicant followers of Siva, and the VairAgis those of 
Vishnu '(see art. BairAoI, voI. ii. p. 837). 

4 Manu, Latpg, vi. 833 f. (SftN xxv. [1886] 204 f.). 

« Vol. i. pt. il. [Calcutta. 101.3] p. 222. 

« Thurston, Castes and Tribes qf S. India^ vi. 206. 


Shu is now applied in Western India to those clerical Br&hmans 
(as opposed to lay) who perform religious ceremonies and are 
not engaged In worldly pursuits.’! 

3. Admission to the order.— As a general rule, 
the order is open to all Hindus except Sfldras. 

* Any Hindu of the three first classes may become a Sanny&si 
or Daod>i or, in these degenerate days, a Hindu of any caste 
may adopt the life and embleiiiB of the order. Such are some- 
times met with, as also are Brahmans, who, without connecting 
themselves with any community, assume the character of this 
class of mendicants. These consiibuto the Daudis simply so 
t(>rmcd, and arc regarded as distinct from the primitive memliers 
of the order, to whom the appellation of DuAnamis [BUS vi. 
332] is also applied, and who admit none but Dr&hmans into 
their fraternity.' 9 

III the Pan j (lb the rule is somewhat diflbrent. 

* Some of the Saniosis in order to oppose the Muhammadan 
invasions, endeavoured to found a militant branch of the Order, 
but this was opposed by other Saniasis on the ground that the 
Order was spiritual, not secular. The Sangiri Ma^h, however, 
at last agreed that if lUJputs were admitted into the Order, 
Sanifisis might bear arms.® All the other Ma^is concurred. 
Later on Vui^yos were also admitted and managed the flnanccs 
and comroisKaritit of the Order, lastly, all restrictions were 
removed, and even men of inferior oaslcs admitted, bub they 
cannot rise lu the position to which Briihmaus and Rujuuts ma^' 
rise, and the higher castes never eat food cooked by them, nor 
may they learn the Vedas. In other words, caste restrictions 
hold goofl after admission into the Orjler.' 4 

They mark their ilcvotioii to Siva in various ways. 

They * nob infrequently bear the &aim mark upon the fore- 
head, smearing it with the Trijmndra, a triple transverse line 
made with the Vihhuti, or ashes wliich shoubl be taken from the 
fire of an Ayniholra Brahman [one who practises the cult of 
fire], or they may ho ashes of burnt cowdmig from an oblation 
offered to tbe god. They also adopt the initiating Mantra of 
all the Saiva classes, either the five or six syllable Mantra, Naina 
^imya, or Om, Nama Smtya [“In the name of Siva ! ”].' s 
For the organization of the order .see art. (xOSAtN, 
vol. vi. p. 332 f. ; Ce^isus of Indiay lOlf xiv., I^im- 
jabf pt. i., p. 117 11'. 

4. Death rites,— The Saunyafii death rites are of 
special interest. 

* A dead Snnniasi is always buried in the sitting attitude of 
religious meditation with the legs crossed. The grave may be 
dug with a side receptacle for the conise so that the earth, on 
being filled in, does not falJ on it. 'The corpse is bathed and 
ruhlied with ashes and clad in u new reddish-coloured shirt, 
with a rosary round the nwik. The begging-wallet with some 
fiour and pulse is placed in the grave, and also a gourd and stuff. 
Salt is put round the body to preserve it, and un earthen pot is 
put over the heail. Sometimes cncoanuts arc broken on the 
skull, to crack it and give exit to the soul. 6 Pcrhajis the idea 
of buriaj and of preserving the corpse with salt is that the body 
of an ascetic does not need to he purified by fire from the 
appetites an»l passions of ilie flesh like that of an ordinary Hindu; 
it IS already clcanseti of all earthly frailty by his austerities, and 
the belief may therefore have originally been that siicli a man 
would carry his body with him to the afterworld or absorption 
with the deity. The burial of a Sanniasi is often accompanied 
with music and signs of rejoicing, Mr. Oman 7 descTibes such a 
funeral In which the corpse was seated in a liltiT, open on sides 
so that it could be seen ; it was tied to the back of tbe litter, 
and garlands of flowers partly covered the IkmI}’, iiut could not 
conceal the hideousness of deat h as the unconscious head rolled 
helplessly from side to side with the movement of the litter. 
The pixxjession was headed by a European brass band and by 
men carrying censers of incense.’ 8 

In the United Provinces the present writer wit- 
nessed the funeral of a Sannyasi, in which the 
body was carried in a litter in procession to the 
bank of the Gange.s, where it was tied up between 
four large Blab.s of stone. This collin M'as carrieil 
in a boat to the middle of the river and flung into 
the water amidst the shouts of the mourners.^ 

1 nrahmanism and Hinduism*, Ixindon, 1801, p. 65, note. 

2 Wilson, i. 197. 

3 This seems to imply that SannyAsis were formerly not 
recruited from RAjputs. It may bo that originally they were 
recruited only from Brahmans, as is indeed expressly stated hy 
r. Harikishan KaiiL 

4 H. A. Rose. A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N. \V. Frontier Province, ill. 868. 

6 vVilson, i. 104 f. 

H The Intention is to open the skull suture known as brahmd- 
randhra, ‘ Brahma’s fissure,’ or snshumxia-nadi, ‘ blessed 
suture ’ ; see JPH^ 1. 288 f. ; J. E. Padfteld, The Hindu at Home, 
Madras, 1896, p. 240 ; Thurston, il. 200. 

7 The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, p. 166 f. 

8 R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, iii. 
158. 

8 For the death rites of fiannvAsis see also .1. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, Eng. tr., Oxfonl, 
1900, p. 638 ff. ; BQ ix. nt. I. [1001] 49 f., xviil. pt. 1. [1886] m2 ft., 
xxiv. [1886] 145 f. ; PNQ Iv. [1886-87] 6, 177. 
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S The militant Sanny ftste. —The Sanny &b1b from 
an early period have been known as a turbulent 
order. In a.d. 1667) when the emperor Akbar 
arrived at Thftnesar in the S.E. Panjab, he 
found an assemblage of Yogis and SannVasls at 
the site of tlie great battle of the MahQJohSLrata^ 
Kuruk^etra. 

* In oonsoquonoe of a feud which existed between these two 
sects, they osme to the Emperor, seeking permission to settle 
it by Hffhting. The were between two and three 

hundred in number, and the who only wear rags, were 

over five hundred. When the adversaries stood ready to begin 
the fray, by the Emperor's orders some soldiers smeared their 
bodies with ashes, and went to support the SannyMi, who 
were the weaker party. A fierce flgnt ensued, and many were 
killed. The Emperor greatly enjoyed the sight. At len|^ the 
i/cyis were defeated, and the SannyM$ were victors.* i 
*The name of Sunnyasee was applied familiarly in Benml, o. 
A.D. 1760-76, to a body of banditti claiming to belong to a religious 
fraternity, who, in interval between the decay of the im- 
perial authority and the regular establishment of our own, had 
their headquarters in the forest-tracts at the foot of the Him&- 
laya. From thence they used to Issue periodically in large 
bodies, plundering and levving exactions far and wide, and 
returning to their asylum when threatened with pursuit.* * 
Litiratdm.— R. V. Russell, Tht Tribea and Caste§ qf the 
Central Provineee /ndta, London, 191^ iii. 160 ff. ; W. 
Crooks, The Tribee and Caetee of the N. W. Prottincee and 
Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, Iv. 278 ff. ; B. Thurston, Caetee and 
Tribee q/ Southern India^ Madras, 1009. vi. 296 f. ; Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya. Hindu Caetee and Seete, Calcutta, 1896, 

S . 874 ff. ; D. C. J. Iboetson, OutUnee of Put^ab Ethnography ^ 
o. 1883, p. 286 ; H. A. Rose, A Oloeeary cfthe Tribee and Caetee 
of the Punjab and N.W. Frontier Provtnee, Lahore, 1011-14, 
ill. 868 ff. ; Centuecf India, IHOl, xix., Put^ab and Feuda- 
Utriee, pt. I. ; Ceneue of India, 1911, xiv., Punjab, pt. i., p. 
117 ff. ; J. C. Oman, The Myetiee, Aeeetice, andSainteoflndicfl, 
rx)ndon, 1906, p. 162 ff. W. CrOOKE. 

SANSI) SANSIYA. — The S&nsl are a gypsy- 
like Indian tribe, numbering 34,459 at the census of 
1911, found chiefly in the Panjah, United Provinces, 
KiUpntana, Central Provinces, and Berfir. 

In occupation, if not in origin, they closely re- 
semble the BediyA They are the vanants 

of the Central PanjAu, seldom or never settling in 
one place. They catch all kinds of wild animals, 
clean and unclean, and oat carrion. They keep 
donkeys, sheep, goats, and pigs, work in grass, 
straw, and reeds, and beg, while their women 
dance and sing and are prostitutes. They have a 
curious connexion with the date of the Central 
Panjab, of whom they are the* hereditary bards 
and genealogists, and even in HAjput&na they call 
themselves Bh&f^ They derive their name 

from their eponym, Sfihs Mall of Bharatpur, whom 
they revere as their guru; and they are said to 
worship his patron saint under the name of Malang 
Shah, Malang being the title of an order of faqirs, 
followers of «Jaman Jatl, a disciple of Shah MadAr.* 
In the Paniab they also worship Gtlga or (Jugga Pir, 
a saint who was originally a snake-god. They 
cremate their dead, and alter a death they feed 
their sisters* sons— a survival of mother-right. 
They are said to worship the sword, and an oath 
on it is held binding, 'fneir religious beliefs, how- 
ever, are almost entirely confined to the rites per- 
formed at birth, marriage, and death. 

In the Eastern PanjAbthey call on KAma morn- 
ing and evening, and worship Gttga or (JuggA 
Pir. They cook rice in honour of the goddess 
JuAlAmukhi {q»v.) and KAlikA, the mother- 
goddess ; th^ perform the usual death rites 
according to Hindu custom, but lu an incomplete 
manner.* 

* All Sftnsis are said to worship the sword ; and so an oath 
sworn on a talu/dr [the Indian sword] is popularly said to be 

1 Niz&mu-d-dln Ahmad, Tabakdt-i-Akbari, in H. M. Elliot, 
Hiet. of India ae told by ite own Hittoriane, London, 1867-77, 
V. 818. 

s H. Yule and A. O. BurnoU, Hobeon-Jobeon : a Oloeeary of 
Colloquial At\glo-Indian Worde and Phraeee\ ed. W. Orooke, 
London, 1903, p. 871 f., with numerous quotations ; T. Pennant, 
The View of Hindooetan, do. 1798, ii. 192. 
s See art. Saimts and Marttrs (Indian). 

4 Cemue of India, 1911, vol. xiv. Punjab, p. 147. 
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binding on a S&nsi, but this may be a flotion act going by the 
S&nsis for their own entls. In Sialkot, however, it Is probably 
true to say that no S&nsi will ever take a false oath on a 
sword.' 1 

In Bombay the most binding oath is on GangA, 
the Ganges, or on KAlikA. The former is taken 
by raising a pot containing water, salt, charcoal, 
and millet grains, and swearing to speak the truth ; 
tiie latter by pouring a little nquor on the ground 
out of a bottle while attirming.® 

Their deified ancestors appear to be of a malig- 
nant rather than a benignan t type. The Sansi have 
no clear idea of the fate of tne soul after death, 
but women who die in childbirth are supposed to 
linger on in this world and torment living beings. 
Some members of the tribe act os sorcerers and 
practise an elaborate system of casting out evil 
spirits.® In the Unitea Provinces they have a 
vague idea of a Creator, and some worship the 
goddess Devi or Kali. They are in constant fear of 
malignant ghosts {bhut) and propitiate the dead by 
feeding virgin girls of the tribe in their honour. 
They revere a saint whom they coll MiyAh, 
‘Master,’ who is said to be king of the snakes.* 
They form one of the most notoriously criminal 
tribes in India, committing thefts, gang-robberies, 
and house-breaking. For this purpose parties of 
them go as far south as tho Central Provinces, 
Bombay, and the Dcccan. 

LiTRRATnRR.— In addition to the authorities quoted in tho 
footnotes see R. V. Russell, The Tribee and Caetee of the 
Central Provineee of India^ London, 1016, iv. 486 ff. ; M. 
Kennedy, Notee on the Criminal CUtHHce in the Bombay Preei- 
deney, Bombay, 1908, p. 246 ff. ; E. J. Gunthorpe, Notee on the 
Criminal Trioee of Bemba^, Berar, and the Central Provineee, 
do. 1882, p. 46 ff.; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlinea of Punjab 
Ethnography, Oalcutta, 1883, p. 811. \V. CkoOKK. 

SANTAL. — The SantAl are a tribe of tho MundA 
stock, inhabiting the SantAl Parganas, tho southern 
portion of the BhAgalpur Division, Bengal, anil 
numbering 2,068,000 at the census of 1911. 

I. Name and origin.— H. II. Kisley has the 
following : 

* Aocordinfi' to Mr. Bkrefsrud, the name BantU Isa corruption 
of B&ont&r, and was adopted by tlie tribe after their sojourn for 
several generations in tne country about Saont in Midnapur. 
Before they wont to Sftont they are said to have been ealhid 
Kharw&r Iq'.v.], tho root of which, khar, is a variant of hor 

man/' the name which all Sautkls use among themselves. As 
regards the derivation of the name from Saont, an obscure 
villago, somewhat off the main line of their recent migrations, 
it may be observed that Colonel Dalton suggested a doubt 
whether the name of the place may not have been taken from 
the tribe, and this view seems to derive some support from the 
discovery of a small tribe of B&onts iu BarguJ& and Kcuujhar. 
The point, however, is not one of great iniportance. At the 

E resent day when a Sant&l is asked what caste he bclon^^s to, 
e will almost invariably reply “M&njhi" (literally "village 
headman,” one of the commonest titles of the tribe), adding 
*' Bantal Mknhji ” if further explanation is demanded of him.'O 
They seem to be connected willi tlie IlazAribAgh 
tableland, as they venerate the Darnodar river, by 
which its southern face is drained. Their features 
are of the NeCTitic type, and tlieir colour varies 
from very dark brown to almost cliarcoal black. 
They speak a singularly elaborate language of tho 
Munda family.® 

a. Religion. — Tho creation legend of the tribe 
is of the totemistic! tyi)e, tracing tho origin of 
the tribe to a wild goose that laid two eggs, from 
which sprang tho parents of the race ; and many 
of the names of their septs and sub-septs are derived 
from those of animals and plants."^ Skrefsnid 
traces in the background of their religion nfain^ant 
supreme deity, called Tluikur, ‘ Lord,’ wlio troubles 
I n. A. Bose, A Oloeeary of the Trihee and Caetee of the 
Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1011-14, HI. 3<I7. 

9 M. Kennedy, Notee on the Criminal Classes in Bomba y 
Preeideney. p. 248. 

» Bose, iii. 862 ff. 

♦ W. Crooke, The THbes and Caetee of the N. W. Provinces and 
Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, Iv. 277 ff. 

» The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 18!)1, ii. 224 f. 

• Ceneue of India, V.tOt, Calcutta, lOOS, vol. i. pt. i. p. 270 ff. 
7Bl8ley, ii.. Appendix, i. 126 ff. 
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himself little with human airaire ; some identify 
him with the sun, and tho Hantals regard him as 
a good god, worshipHing him every fifth or tenth 
year with a sacrilico of goals. There are six great 
gods ill their pantheon; Marang Burn, the great 
mountain, the leader of the [^'oup, with far-reaching 
powers by virtue of which he associates both with 
gods and with demons ; Moreko, fire, now a single 
god, hut formerly known in the form of five 
brothers ; Jair Era, sister of Moreko, the goddess 
of the sacred grove Udhirthdn\ which is preserved 
inviolate in every village as a home for the deities ; 
Gosilin Era, a younger sister of Jair Era ; Pargaiid, 
chief of the gods (ioiic/a), and in particular master 
of all witches — a function which causes him to be 
highly respected ; and Manjhl, the second in com- 
mand to Pargana, a personage who is supposed to 
be particularly active in restraining the other 
gods from doing harm to men. Some of these 
names, like Gosain (y.w.) and Pargana, 'a barony,* 
are derived from Hindu sources and suggest some 
contamination of beliefs since they came into con- 
tact with Hindus. All these, the greater gods, 
have their places in the sacred grove and are wor- 
shipped only in public, except Marang Buru, who 
also ranks as a family god. Besides these, each 
family has two gods of its own, the orakhonga, or 
houHchold god, and the dbgchongat or secret god. 
No San till will divulge the name of his secret god 
to any one but his eldest son. 

* Men are particularly careful bo keep this sacred knowledgpe 
from their wives for fear lest tiicy should acquire undue influence 
with the l)on((a8, become witches, and eat up the family with 
Impunity when the protection of its gods has been withdrawn.* l 

When sacrifices are ofiered to the orakbongas^ the 
whole family partake of the offerings j but only 
men may touch the food which has been laid before 
the ahgeho^rgas. Sacrilico is offered once a year, 
and each man chooses the most convenient time 
for offering it. There are traditions within recent 
times of human sacrifices being made to a mountain- 
god of unknown name. 

3 . Festivals. — The tribal festivals are especially 
interesting. Tho Sarhul or BahApUid, is held 
towards tlio end of March, when the sd/-tree 
{Shorea robusta) blossoms. 

‘ Tribal and family sacrifices are held, many victims are slain 
and eaten by the worshippers, everyone entertains their friends, 
dancint; (foes on day and nludit, and the best son^s and fluto- 
rmislo are performed. A peculiar feature of this festival Is a 
sort of water-bottle in which men and women throw water at 
each other until they are completely drenched.’* 

Tho most important feast is the Sohrdl^ or harvest 
festival, held in Noveniber-December ; the liead- 
man entertains the people, the cattle are anointed 
with oil and daubed with vermilion, and a share 
of the ricc-bcer is given to each animal. Public 
sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priest in the 
sacred grove; goats and fowls are sacrificed by 
private families, and a general Saturnalia of 
drunkenness and licence prevails; chastity is in 
abeyance for the time, and all unmarried persons 
may indulge in promiscuous intercourse, but this 
licence does not extend to adultery, nor does it sanc- 
tion intercourse between persons of the same sept, 
though even this offence, if conimitted during the 
Siohrdi^ is punished less severely than at other 
times.* The agricultural festivals include those at 
sowing, offering of the firstfruits of millet, sprout- 
ing of the rice, and tlie offering of firstfruits of the 
winter crop. Bread, j^arched grain, and molasses 
are offered todead redativesin November-Decomber. 
Mcigh-mn^ the cutting of the jungle grass in 
January-Fcbruary, marks the end of the year, 
when servants receive their wages and fresh en- 
gagements are made ; the village officials go 
througli the form of resigning their appointments, 

1 RlMley, il. 282. * Ih. II. m. 

* E. T. Dalton, DfscHptire Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1S72, j). 213; Risley, ii 2.33. 


and all the tenants give notice of throwing up 
their lands. But after a few days they agree to 
change their minds, and there la a general carouse 
of rice-beer. The slmahongas^ or boundary gods, 
are pro])itiated twice a year with sacrifices of fowls 
offered at the village boundary. Jom-avmpUjd is 
an offering of two goats, or of a goat and a sheep, 
to the sun. Every Sant&l ought to perform this 
sacrifice at least once in his life. After a year’s 
interval it is, or ought to be, followed by huiam- 
dangray when a cow is ofiered to the household 
gods and an ox to Marang Buru and to the spirits 
of the dead ; the fire-god, Moreko, receives an 
offering of three goats and many fowls when any 
calamity, such as a failure of the crops or an out- 
break of epidemic disease, occurs.^ 

Litkratprk.— R osldes tho authorities quoted In the art. see 
P. B. Bradley- Birt, Tht. Story qf an Indian Upland, London, 
1005 ; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthalt, Calcutta and 
TiOndon, 1867. For the folklore see A. Campbell, Santal Folk 
Taleii, Pokhiiria, 1891 ; C. H. Bompas, Folklore qf the Santal 
Paryanas, London, 1000. For the geography and history of 
the tribe see W. W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural JimgaU, 
Ix>ndon, 1807 ; lOI xxll. 60 ff. W. CrOOKK. 

SANOSI (fern, or plur. Sanfisiyyah). — x. 
History.— San usi is the name of a religious order 
founded by Sf Muhammad ibn Si 'Ali al-Santlsl al- 
Khattfibl al-flasani al-Idrisi al-Muliajiri.* His 
name Idrisi was derived from his supposed ancestor 
Idris, great-grandson of Qasan li., son of ^asaii 
the Prophet’s grandson ; his name Khattabl refers 
to the tribe Khatiitibah, to which his family be- 
longed. He was Ixirn at Moataganem in 1806 (or 
earlier) and migrated with his father to Fez in 
1814, where he came under the influence of Shaikh 
Ahmad Tijftnl, founder of the Tij&niyyah order. 
In 1829 he went on pilgrimage to Mecca, after 
having been initiated into numerous orders in 
Africa and having studied at al-Azhar, where he 
encountered opposition. In Me(*ca he attached 
himself to Si Ahmad b. Idris of Fez, head of the 
Khidriyyah order, which had been founded in 
1713 by Si ‘Abd al-'Aziz Dabbar. Si Ahmad b. 
Idris taught in Mecca from 1797 to 1833 ; in the 
latter year, owin^ to difficulties with the other 
religious authorities, he fled to Sobia in the 
Yemen, whither Sanilsi with other adherents ac- 
companied him. At his death in 1835 the Khidri 
order split into two divisions, headed respectively 
by Si Muhammad Salah Magharani ana Sanusi, 
who both returned to Mecca, where the latter 
established the first zdvnyah of his new order on 
the historic Mt. Abfi Qubais. He continued to 
reside there till 1843, when his situation became 
intolerable owing to tho opposition of the rival 
sect, which was more easily able to win the ap- 
proval of the established autliorities ; he therefore, 
ostensibly in accordance with an injunction from 
the Prophet to go and found new zdwiyahs in 
other countries, returned to Africa and founded at 
al- Baida in the Jibal Akhdar in the Tripolitaine 
the institution whence his system began to spread 
far and wide. Towards 1866, owing to the hostil- 
ity of Turkish, Egyptian, and Meccan authorities, 
he transferred his headouarters to Jaghbfib, some 
days’ march to the soutli-west of his fonner seat. 
It was in Baida that his sons, Shaikh Mahdl and 
Si Mubaiiimad Sharif, were bom ; and on his 
death in 1859, as is usual with these orders he 
was succeeded by them ; they were very young at 
the time, but they were well served oy tneir 
guardians and instructors, and after a time 
assumed control, the former as administrator, the 
hitter as spiritual teacher. Tho latter died in 
1895 ; and in the same year the former secretly 
transferred his residence to the oasis of Kufra in 
the KuHtern Sahara, where he remained till 1000 ; 

1 Risley, il. 2.34. 

3 See also art. RsLiaiouB Orprrb (Muslim), { 38. 
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in 1900 lie moved yet farther south to Gam in Dar 
Gnrani of the Wiuhii rcjjfion of the Sodaii. In 
1902 his followers endeavoured to resist the French 
attack on Kanam, east of Lake Chad, and their 
failure caused him to die of chagrin on 30th May 
of that year. He was succeeded by his brothers 
son, Ahmad Sharif, who again made Kufra liis 
headquarters. 

2, The SanQs! doctrines. — The system advocated 
by Sanusi and his followers appears to be a combina- 
tion of Wahhabism with Salism {qq.v,). It pro- 
fesses to aim at restoring tlie primitive ‘ uurity* of 
IslAm, as taught in the Qur’an and thePropnet’s 
aunnah ; hence it prohibits music, dancing, sing- 
ing, tobacco, and cotlee. On the other hand, like 
other ‘orders,’ it prescribes certain forms of devo- 
tion ; in prayer the arms are crossed on the breast, 
with the left wrist held by the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand. The rosary should he 
carried in the hand, not hung on the neck. In 
the dhikr, or additional devotions, certain formulsB 
are to be repeated forty, others a hundred, times. ^ 
Several other practices are ascribed to them that 
are at variance with the Maliki practice, which, 
however, tliey profess (or professed) to observe; 
these are enumerated in a polemical treatise 
directed against them, of which Depont and 
Coppolani give a French translation.^ What ap- 
jiears to he the greatest enormity criticized is that 
the Shaikh Mahdi received visitors only at par- 
ticular hours and after repeated applications for 
an audience and habitually absented himself from 
public prayer, even on the Fridays. Ilis admirers 
attributed this to his wish to meuitato and pray in 
solitude. 

The founder appears to have been unwilling to 
start an additional order in the stylo of the many 
already existing, maintaining that membership of 
another okUt was not inconsistent with adherence 
to his own society ; he tlierefore, in spite of his 
Puritanism, made certain concessions to orders 
that hod adopted practices of which his system 
ordinarily disapproved— c. (7., the tlances of tlio 
Maulawiyyah, the cries of the Rifaiyyah, and the 
swaying of the Qfi<Uriyyah. Certain practices 
which go farther than these in the direction of 
producing ecstasy wore not tolerated ; and indeed 
the main purpose of Sufi practice -the production 
Ijy hypnotism of the seuse of uuity or ideulity 
with tno Deity— -does not appear to have Iain 
within his scope. 

On the other hand, what rendered his order 
specially important was his insistence on a doctrine 
which orthodox Islam at times maintains, viz. 
tliat no Muslim should live in any region where 
Islam is not the dominant iiower. Hence, when a 
Muslim finds himself in a country which fails to 
answer to that description, it is his duty to emi- 
rate ; and the founder of the order sought iu the 

esert of the Sahara that freedom from non -Muslim 
authority which was wanting in the large portions 
of Asia and Africa where Christian powers wore 
dominant, and very imperfectly realized in those 
nominally independent Islamic empires whose 
policy was subordinate to Kuropean guidance. 
Moreover, the Shaikh Mahdi was certainly identi- 
fied by many of his followers, and po.ssibly claimed 
identity himself, with the ‘expected Mahd!,’* a 
fact which w'ould have rendered it iinpossiblo for 
him to subordinate himself to any other sovereign, 
Islamic or non- Islamic. 

3. Spread of the order.-— The founder, as has 
been seen, employed his followers, especially those 
among them who were illiterate, in building 
zatciyahs. These were then organized on the 

1 These arc jclvon hy Ilinii, MaraboxiU et KhoiKin, p. 603. 

2 Lti ‘1 Co7i/r(‘neii migieusen mumlvwntSt P* ^46 a* 

3 See art. Mahdi. 


principle described in the art. Dkrvish. In a few 
years after his arrival at Jibal Akhdar it was 
literally c.oveved with establishments ; ho then 
undertook new constructions, first in the rest of 
the Tripolitaiiie, then in the south of Tunisia, on 
the shores of the Sea of Marmora, in Kgypt, 
Arabia, and Central Africa, among the Tawarnj, 
and in the Sudan. By the end of his life he was 
practically sovereign of the region bounded by the 
Meditenauean fujin Alexandria to Gabes and 
stretching south to the negro kingdoms. But he 
also acquired a groat following iu tiie Hijaz, where 
a number of tribes— the Bauu ^arb, Lam, (^arith, 
Thaqif, and others — accepted SunCisI as their 
supremo lord. It is assorted that all the Bedawin 
tribes of W. Arabia which had not embraced 
Wahhabi tenets adopted his; and the movement 
spread with no less rapidity among the Bedawin 
or nomad tribes of the Smaitio peninsula and 
Palestine. Before leaving Arabia, in spite of the 
ojiposition which drove him thence, he had founded 
zawiyaJis in various places of importance in addi- 
tion to the original institution on AbU Qubais, viz. 
Taif, Medina, Badr, Jedda, and Yanbu'. The 
original presidents of those and their succes.sors 
are enumerated by Le Chatelier, Lea Confr6ries 
musulrttanes du JledjaZt p. 273 f. In the Mandt' 
for 1330 (1912), pp. 632-638, there is an enuinora- 
tiou of the ZLiwlyalut belonging to this community 
to be found between Alexamlria and Dorna (140 
miles N.£. of Benghazi) ; the distance is eleven 
stages for camel-riders, and there are about twice 
that number of zdiviyaJis, The inhabitants belong 
mainly to the Wuld 'Ali, who are without excep- 
tion members of the order. To each zdwiyah 
(according to this account) about 2000 persons are 
attached, who complete the Qur’an once a month 
in the buildings, which also serve as Iio.spice8 to 
travellers in this region ; no money is taken from 
tJie guests, as the institutions are maintained out 
of the land which is attached to tiiem. Surplus 
produce is sent as tribute to the head of the 
order at Jaghbiib or Kufra. In addition to these, 
the same writer enumerates many more in the 
adjoining country. His list exliihits a great 
advance on that of Depont and Coppolani,^ which 
hears date 1897, both in the number of the institu- 
tions and in that of their atlherenls. It has at 
times been asserted that there are great numbers 
<if secret adherents of tlie order in Egypt, the 
Sildan, and other Islamic countries, in addition to 
those who make no concealment of their meuiher- 
ship. 

4. Reason for the progress of the movement.— 

Uinu attributes tbo great success which attended 
the efi’orts of the fShaikh Sanusi largely to Ids 
person.al qualities ; he umler.stood hew to organize 
the community which he had founded and to 
maintmn rigorous discijdine ; further, he attracted 
adherents hy the boldness of his tcac.ldng and the 
dexterity which he displayed in basing his pro- 
found and learned exegesis on the most orthodox 
conceptions. 

*IIen(:o it raay b« salil lliat liis moral and intellectual superi- 
ority inipreHsed all the Muslims who approached him, since the 
austerity of hin puritanical precepts, nis gloomy and taciinrii 
character, his severity towards himself and everyone else, were 
not of a nature to win much sympathy .’ 2 
This statement is scarcely borne out by experience 
in cither Kasteni or VVestern revivalism. His 
inilucncc in Wadai was duo to his having pur- 
chased a caravan of slaves which the nomads lind 
plundered from the slave-dealors ; these In; mami- 
initted, had trained at his zmvlynk in .lngiil)ul», 
and, some years later, when he believed ilitmi (o be 
sutliciently qualilie»l, sent borne as missionaries to 
their native country; from that lime the ricgro<*s 
of Wadai regarded lliemsoivc.s as sorvatils of tin* 
Ip. 609f. 2Jtinn, p hll. 
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Sandal inatitations, and thoir Saltan became one o: 
the most faithful followers of the Shaikh Sandal. 

Of his saccesaor, the Shaikh Mahdl, the or|^an 
of reformed Isl&m speaks in glowing terms, similar 
to those Quoted about his father ; and the names 
of several followers are mentioned who seem to 
have been men of unusual energy and ability. 

Besides these personal qualities, it is probable 
that the notion of creating an area in which Islam 
would be undisturbed by any foreign— ».s. non- 
Arabian— influence had great attractions for those 
who found Turkish rule unsupportable, and who, 
even if they recognized the blessings which 
European protection confers, held that they were 
too dearly purchased by the humiliation of Islftm 
which such an airangement involves. Further, the 
principle by which adherence to the new order was 
made compatible with membership of the older 
orders was likely to win for the Sands! system 
those whose spiritual needs required some such 
ritual as the orders enjoin, but who desired some 
sort of unity between the orders to bo effected. 
We can scarcely be wrong in finding the main cause 
in the partition of Africa, which, commencing 
with the French occupation of Algiers, has now 
rendered the whole continent a European colony. 

5 . Political activities of the order.-— The rise 
of the order was viewed with alarm by the 
French in Africa, as also by the Turks ; for, 
although the order abstained from all warlike 
enterprises, there was a general belief that such 
were ultimately contem^ated, and indeed that 
the head of the order in his oasis was amassing 
guns and ammunition for the purpose of starting 
a iihad when the time arriv^. It was in this 
belief that in 1890 a French adventurer, the 
Marcjuis de Mor^s, led a small expedition into the 
interior of the Sahara with the view of offering his 
services as military leader to the Shaikh Mahd! at 
his oasis ; he was, however, murdered at Bir Yusuf 
by the Tawariq before he reached his destination.^ 
Nevertheless numerous earlier attempts to employ 
the supposed force of the SanUsI chief in the 
interests of one Power or another had failed ; thus 
in 1872 tlie Germans endeavoured to approach the 
Shaikh Mahdi with the view of getting him to 
preach the jihad against the French, but the 
envoys were not even permitted to enter the 
Shaiich’s presence ; the Ottoman Sultan was no 
more successful when he endeavoured to obtain 
the help of the Sanusis amiinst the Russians in 
the war of 1876-78 ; the Italian mission to the 
Cyrcnaica in 1881, the object of which was to 
form an alliance with the SanUsIs in order to 
counterbalance French influence in Tunisia, was a 
failure ; in the same year tiie Egyptian insurgent 
Arabi Pasha could gain no help from them ; and in 
1884 the Shaikh Mahdl not only declined to lend 
his aid to the Sadanose Mahdl, but publicly de- 
clared him to be a liar and impostor. The prin- 
ciple which was supposed to guiae their action was 
not to attack, but to defend themselves when 
attacked ; and probably the need for armed resist- 
ance on their part first materialized in connexion 
with the French advance in Central Africa early 
in this century. The first important victory for 
the French was the capture of the zdwiyah of Bir 
Alali in Kanen, north-east of Lake Chad, in Jan. 
1902. After more than eleven years of war the 
SanQsIs in 1913 still held six or more important 
zdwiyahtf some of them strongly fortified, in 
Borliiu and Tibesti. The capture of these was 
effected by the Largeau expedition in 1913-14. 
After severe fighting, SI Muhammad Sunni, the 
chief oHicial of the SanQsis in these regions, his 
son Si Mahdi, and the remnant of the army fled to 
Kufra. As soon as the European War commenced 

1 See Auguste Pavy, VSxpidition ds Morii^ Paris, 1897. 


in 1914 the SanfisI chief, Sayyid Abmad, adopted 
a threatening attitude towards the Egyptian 
overnment, but it was not till Nov. 1916 tnat he 
ofinitely threw in his lot with the Turks and 
Germans. In that month two English steamers 
were torpedoed and one Egyptian steamer sunk 
by fire irom a Gorman submarine in Solium 
harl)our, wliile three coas^uard posts were at- 
tacked by SanUsi forces. The whole number of 
fighting men in the service of the SanfisI Shaikh 
appears to have been under 10,000 ; he himself dis* 

S fayed no ability of any sort as a commander or 
ghter, but he had in his employ a Turkish officer 
of some ability, who had been trained in Germany, 
named Ja* far. It was necessary to prevent danger 
from this source assuming serious d^imensions, and 
an expedition was sent against the Sanilsls first 
commanded by General Wallace, who was suc- 
ceeded on 9th Feb. 1916 by General Peyton. 
The campaign practically terminated in Feb. 1917, 
and was uniformly successful ; from Matruh* 1x> 
which the SanUsI army had advanced, it was by a 
series of defeats driven westward, and afterwards 
southward into the desert. Solium was taken on 
26th Feb. 1916, when Ja'far and his staff were 
captured, and in Feb. 1917 Sayyid Al^mad was 
driven from the Siwa oasis, whither he had fled. 
It is possible that the disasters brouglit upon the 
sect by the part taken by this chiei in the War 
may lead to a decline in its influence and eventu- 
ally to its extinction. 

Litbraturi.— L. Rinn, MarabouU el Khouan: Stude gur 
fltlam en AlgirU^ Algierg, 1885 ; A. Le Chatelier, Leg Con- 
frirUi mugxdmaneg du Hedjaz, Paris, 1887; O. Depont and 
X. Coppolani, Leg Con/r6neg telxgieugei musuhnaneg^ Algiurs, 
1897 : the Egyptian Juurnnl Manar, xv. [1012] 632 688 ; Geo- 
graphical Joumalf xlvii. [1916] 129 f.; W. T. Massey, The 
Degert Campaigns, London, 1918. 

D. S. Mahgoliouth. 
SARAPIS.— See Gb.«co-Koyptian Religion. 

SARASVATI (Skr, saras, originally perhaps 
‘flowing water sarasvat, ‘having water,' 
‘watery,' ‘elegant’). — In the Biyveda there is 
nothing to show that Sarasvatl is ever anything 
more than a river-goddess, but we find her in the 
Brdhmana3 identified with Vfich, ‘speech,' and 
in post-Vedic mythology she has become goddess 
of eloquence and wisdom, invoked as a muse and 
regarded as wife of Brahin&.^ 

'The Sarasvatl appears to have been to the early Indiana 
what the Ganges (which ie only twice mentioned in the 
Rigveda) became to their descendants. . . . When once the 
river had acquired a divine character, it was auite natural that 
■he should be regarded as the patroness of the ceremonies 
whioh were celebrated on the margin of her holy waters, and 
that her direction and blessing should be invoked as essential 
to their proper performance and success. The ixmnoction into 
which she was thus brought with sacred rites may have led 
to the further step of imagining her to have an influence on the 
oomposition of tlie hymns whiem formed so important a part of 
the proceedings, and of identifying her with V&oh, the goddess 
of speech.'* 

The name ia at present applied to two rivers in 
N. and W. India. The first, in the Panjftb. rises 
in the Sirmfir State and, after disappearing in the 
sand, emerges once more and joins the Ghaggar 
in Patiala territory; the second, rising in the 
ArAvalll range, falls into the lesser Rann of Cutch. 
The latter is visited by Hindus, particularly those 
who have lost their mothers, wno.se propitiatory 
rites are performed at Sidhpur. There has been 
much controversy as to the identity of the river of 
which the goddess Sarasvatl is the personification. 

'The name is Identical with that of the Avestan river 
Haraqaiti in Afghanistan, and It may have been the latter 
river which was first lauded as the Barasvati. But Roth, 
Oramman, Ludvig, and Zimmer are of opinion that in the 
Rigveda Sarasvatl usually and originally meant a mighty 
stream, probably the Indus (Sarasvatl being the sacred and 
Sindhu the secular name), hut that it occasionally designates 
the small stream in Madhyadefo [the flrat mentioned above] to 

1 A. A. Maodonell, Vwiie Mythology, p. 8flff. 

* J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Temts, v. [1870] 838 ff. 
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which Its nAme and its sacred character were in later times 
transferred. Max Muller believes it to be identical with the 
small river Sarasvati, which with the Dr^advati formed the 
boundaries of the sacred region Brahm&varta,i and which loses it* 
self in the sands of the deserti hut in Vedio times reached the sea. 
According to Oldham, a survey of ancient river-beds affords 
evidence that the Sarasvati was originally a tributary of the 
Sutudri (the modern Sutlej), and that when the latter left its 
old bed and joined the VlpaS, the Sarasvati continued to flow In 
the old bed of the Sutudri.* 3 


LrriiiATtTRs. —IQI xxii. 97 ; A. A. Macdonell, Vtdio Myth- 
ology. Strassburg, 1807, p. 86 ff. ; A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 
Keitn, Vidie Index of Nainee and Suhjecle, London, 1912, li. 
484 ff. ; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, *5 vols., do. 18i)8>70, 
passim ; J. Dowson. Classical Di^A, of Hindu Mythology, do. 
1879, p. 2M f. For the Saraswati Br&hmans, J. Wilson, Indian 
Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 124 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

SARIPUTTA. — S&riputta was one of the two 
chief disciples of the Buddha. In Sanskrit works 
the name occurs as Sflriputra, SAliputra, S&risuta, 
and S&radvatiputra, i,e. * son of the woman Stlrl, 
Sftll, or Sftraavati.* He is also called Upatissa 
(Skr. Upati^ya), which was probably his personal 
name, tnougn the commentary on his verses in 
Theragdtha, 981 ff., explains it differently. The 
story of his conversion is told in art. MOOO ALLXna. 
He nas the title DhammasenApati, * general of the 
Dharma,’ and in Sutta-Nipdta, 667, the Buddha, 
when asked who is his general, declares that after 
himself it is Sariputta who turns the Wheel of the 
Dharma.* It is thus not surprising to find several 
discourses in the Scriptures as well as whole suttas 
ascribed to him.* He is also found as the author 
of MahayAna works.* In the list of chief disciples 
in the Ahguttara * he is mentioned as the first of 
those possessing great insight {parlfia). An account 
of his previous existences is given in the com- 
mentary on the Theragdthd,’^ The commentary 
on Jdtakai i. 391, makes the Buddha, when 
deciding to pass away, refer to the death of 
SAriputta at the village of NAla in the room in 
which he was born ; but this looks like an accretion, 
as the account of Buddha’s death in the ^fah&pari• 
nibbdrui Suita ignores all reference to Sariputta, 
though it does introduce him as a short time 
previously uttering his nhandda (lion’s roar), his 
great confession of faith in the Buddha; even 
this is probably inserted here from other parts of 
the Scriptures.® There are still later accounts of 
his death, which naturally increase in detail.* In 
the Mahay Anist SaddJutrmapundarika^^ he is trans- 
formed into a bodhimttvat who is to appear as the 
future Buddha Padmaprabha. 


Litiraturi.— T ha sources are given above. 

Edward J. Thomas. 

SARNATH. — Sarnflth is the name applied to 
an extensive ^oup of Buddhist ruins situated in 
the Benares District, United Provinces, India, 
about 3^ miles to the north of Benares city {q.v,), 
in N. lat. 26° 23', E. long. 83° 2'. The name 
properly belongs to a Saiva temple called SariiAth 
to tne south-east of the prominent Dhamekh Hdpa, 
An annual fair is, or used to be, held close to the 
temple — a circumstance which caused its name to 
become well known. The locality seems to have 
been sacred and the resort of ascetics from very 
ancient times, even before the days of Gautama 
Buddha. Its fame is due to the belief that the 
site includes the Deer-park (Skr. mxgaddva, Pali 
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9 UnpublishecT but tr. by O. A. F. Rhys Davldi In Psalms of 
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Brethren, 
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his first five adherents the * first sermon,’ expound- 
ing the ‘four noble truths.’ The legend and the 
substance of the sermon may be read in most of 
the books al)Out Buddhism. The Deer-park, now 
known as S&rn&th, thus became one of the four 
principal holy places of Buddhism, the others being 
Kapilavastu with the LumbinI garden, Bodh Gayfi, 
and KuAinagara {qq.v.). The sanctity thus ac- 
quired naturally resulted in the erection of com- 
memorative monuments, magnificent monasteries, 
and all the appurtenances ot a first-class place of 
pilgrimage. 

The construction of monuments probably began 
before the close of the 6th cent. B.C., but at present 
no part of the remaitis can be assigned with con- 
fidence to a date earlier than the middlo of the 3rd 
cent. B.C., in the reign of A6oka. The Buddhist 
buildings were destroyed by the Musalmiln in- 
vaders a little before the close of the 12th cent, of 
the Christian era. The ruins of Buddhist edifices, 
so far as yet ascertained, consequently cover a period 
of about fourteen centuries aud a half. A muilerii 
Jain temple and many ancient images indicate that 
the locality is and long has been sacred in the eyes 
of the Jains, while the existence of the shrine of 
Sarn&th above mentioned and sundry medimval 
sculptures prove that it is venerable also for 
Brahmanicai Hindus. But the whole interest of 
the site is connected with the Buddhist legends 
and remains, which alone need be noticed. 

Exploration,— k visit of the P&dah&h Hum&yun to the site is 
commemorated by an inscription set up by his son Akbar in 
A.D. 1688, but the Musalm&ris nuiihur knew nor cared anything 
about the local history. Attention to the nature of tlie ruins 
was flrst attracted by excavations conducted in 1704 by a land- 
holder for the sake of building material, which destroyed a 
stupa and disclosed a relic casket and certain Buddhist images. 
Jonathan Duncan, then Resident at Benares, recorded a note on 
the subject. Other persons subsequently made desultory re- 
searches, but the flrst attempt at svstematio exploration was 
made by Cunningham in 1884-30. luttoe and others, between 
1863 and 1866, did some more excavation. Cunningham re- 
corded all information known up to date in his Archatm. Survey 
Report for 1861-62, published as the first vol. of his Reports at 
Simla in 1871. Nothing further of Importance was done at the 
site until 1904-05, when Oortcl mode interesting discoveries. 
The work was taken up officially by the Archtuological Depart- 
ment in 1907 and has been continued with excellent results. A 
museum has been built on the site, and a scholarly catalogue of 
its contents was published in 1914. 

The site is divided into two distinct areas by an 
anciont wall running east and west. The monastery 
area to the north of that wall was occupied by four 
monasteries of various ages. Tiio stUpa area soutii 
of the wall contains the remains of innumerable 
edifices, small and great. The ‘main shrine’ 
(mfilagandhi ku^i) occupied the centre of the western 
section, and the AAoka column discovered by Gertel 
stood to the west of the main shrine. The inscrip- 
tion, fortunately preserved, is chissed as a ‘ minor 

J illar edict,’ and is directed against scliisinatics. 

agat Singh’s stupas the one dug up in 1794, is to 
the south of the main shrine. The DhamCkh 
(Dharmeki^a) stupa, a memorial of some sacred in- 
cident, nob a depository for relics, stands in the 
Bouth-easteni part of the area. It dates from 
the 6th or 6th cent, in the Gupta period and is 
adorned with fine decorative designs. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the minor buildings. The 
principal establishment was known as the ‘ Mona- 
stery of the Wheel of the Law ’ (dharrruichnkra), 
Buddhists figured the first preaching of the Master 
as the * turning of the wheel of the law.’ AAoka’s 
Qolnmn, accordingly, was surmounted by a wlieel, 
and the symbol recurs frequently on the sculptures. 

About A.D, 3(K) the leading sect at tlie locality 
was the Sarvastivfulin (q.v.). A little later the 
Sarpmitlya {q,v.) sect or school prevailed, and in 
lliuen 'leiang’s time it had 1600 monks. Both 
sects were Hlnayflna. 

The buildings, from Maurva or pre-Maurya 
times to the closing years of tne 12th cent., were 
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destroyed more than once and frtxjuently rebuilt. 
The lirat deatruction pc.rhaps <)ccuired in the lluii 
period (6tli century), llestorations are rocordeil in 
1026 and the hrst half of tlie 12th century. The 
end came about 1193 at the hands of Kutb-ud-dln’s 
iieroe Muslims. The traces of more than one burn- 
ing are (dearly visible. 

The himclredH of sculptures iiudude the mag- 
niiioent capilul, 7 ft. high, of the Ai^oka column, 
the finest known Maurya composition, and multi- 
tudes of (ixcollcnt works in the ‘ suave and gracious ’ 
('»uj)ta stylo, some of whifdi rank in the first class 
of Indian sculpture. In fact, the Sarnath finds in 
theiriHelves arc almost enough to illustrate ade- 
({uately a history of Indian sculpture. They are 
erjually important as illustrations of Buddhism, 
and especially of the development of the Buddha 
cult and the later worship of minor deities, male 
and female. Jambhala or Vaii&ravana, Vasudharfi,, 
Tara, Marichl, and others are freciuontly repre- 
sented. Only one Jdtaka^ that of kshantivouin, 
has been noticed, but many discoveries of all kinds 
may yet bo made. 

Liter ATDK8.—Daya Ram Sahni, Catalogue of the Muemm 
of Arctueolofjy at. Sarndth, wth introd. by J. P. Vogol, plan 
and full bibliography, Cahrutta, 1914 (well illustrated, gives the 
best general account) ; A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey of India 
lieporte, 1. Simla, 1871 ; Arch. , Survey Annual Itetjorte, for 
im-05, tm-07,and 1907-03, Calcutta, 1900-12. The OhincMe 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang ^Yuan Chwang), in any of the versions, 
gives a detailed description. See also the other pilgrims, 
sunilry books about Denares (7.0.), and a multitude of publica- 
tions listed in Vogel's bibliography. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

SARVASTIVADINS. — Sarvastivada is one of 
the eighteen schools of Ihiddhisin ^ and was at one 
time the most wide-spread and influential of all. 
As a philosophy, it is a school which holds a real- 
istic view, as the name indicates {/tarm, ‘all’; 
(istiy ‘exist*; vadu, ‘.saying,’ i.e. one wljo main- 
tains that everything, oxternal as well as internal, 
is real) ; and it is one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, in deviating from the opinions of the 
orthodox Theravilda scliool. 

[n the course of 190 to 200 years after the 
Buddha’s wiryrtTirj, i.e, after the Council of Vai^ali, 
the object of which was chiefly to refute the ten 
theses of the Vajjiaii bhikkhus, the Buddhist 
Church is said to have split into various schools. 
We are told in the Dipavamsn, v. 47, that the 
MaliiiiisaKaka (Mahisilsalva) separated itself from 
the Theravada, and from the Mahiiiisasaka the 
Sabbatthivada ( =:»Sarvastivada) and the Dhamma- 
gutta ( = Dliarmagiipta). 

Tlie MahiAusaka and the Dharmagupta will subse- 
quently be found as the subdivisions of the school,^ 
and we may assume from this fact that those three 
schools did not diller much in their philosophical 
opinions. Tlie history of this school, however, 
begins practically with the Council of Fatal iputra 
under King AAoka, for it was in that Council 
(240 B.c.) that Moggalipntta Tissa, the head of the 
Council, compiled the KathinfUthu* to refute the 
schismatic views current at Ids time. This work 
directs only three questions against the Sabhatthi- 
vfida; (1) Does every thing exist? (2) Can an 
arkat fall from oir/ia^.ship ? (3) Is continuation of 
thought mmddhi't^ All these questions would 
bo answered in the aflirmat ive by the Sabbatthi- 
vadas, contrary to the opinions of the orthodox 
school. 

1 The enumeration of eighteen Bohoola is offlrial aa well as 
historical. See Takakusu, ‘The Abbi<lharma Literature of the 
Sarv&stividins,' 1905, pp. 07-140. 

9 Dlpavaihsa, v. 16-18; Afaniivathm, v. 8. 

9 See Takakusu, A Jireord t\f the Buddhist Heligion as 
praetited in India and the Malay Arohipelago (a.d. 671-695) 
by I-tsing, Oxford, 1890, p. xxiv. 

4 Points of Controtho'sy, tr. with (commentary by 0. A. F. 
Khys Davids, London, 1915. 

» C. A. F. Khys Davids, Points of Controversy, 1. 6 (p. 84), 
1. 2 (p. 04), xi. 0 (p. 200), and JRAS, 1892, p. 8. 


Though it does not seem to have played a very 
important part at the time of King AsoUa, it must 
have found a now home in the northernmost regions 
and flourished vigorously there as the Vaihh^ikas 
of (Taiullidra and KaAmira. The word ‘Vaibha- 
^ika’ is derived from Vibhd§d (‘ Option ’), which is 
the name of a great coiiiinentary compiled some 
time after Kani^ka’s reign to explain the Jfidna- 
prasihdna (‘Origin of Knowledge’) by Katyftya- 
uiputra, a brilliant philo 80 ])her of tnis school. ‘ 
The commentary receives its name from the fact 
that ditrerent opinions of the leading teachers of 
the school are carefully recorded, so that the 
reader may at his own option adopt whatever 
opinion he feels incliiicd to. l 

The VibkCisd and the Mahdoihhd^d in three 
Chinese version.s were translated in A.D. 383, 427, 
and 6.^)9 respectively,* and we have therefore to 
attribute the compilation to a period prior to the 
iirst date and to assume that the period daring 
which this literature was studied must cover those 
dates. The Sarvj'istivildins appear from this work 
to have been, after their first deviation from the 
original school, the upholders of a well -organized 
philosophical system. This is fully borne out by 
subsoquent writers, osjiecially Va.su bandhii (c. A.i). 
420-5()0)* and his tiowerfiil opponent Saiiigha- 
bhadra, who often refer to and criticize the opinions 
of the Kasnilra Vaibiiasikas as a body of thinkers.^ 

According to Faramartha (A.D. 499-r)69), the 
Vibhasd was a principal subject of philosophical 
disc.usaion during tlie 5th cent., when there was 
also a great controversy between Buddhist and 
Snrikhya philosojdiers.® The Nco-Vibhii.sanic act- 
ivity H(!ems practically to have ceased with the 
conversion of Vasubandhu to the idealistic philo- 
sophy, though his work appears to have been still 
in vogue among Buddhist scholars, Guiiamati, 
Vasumitra, and YaAomitra successively compiling 
a c,ouiim*ntary on it.® 

Sahkaracharya ([^.v.] born c. A.D. 7S8), while 
explaining Badarayanas Vc.fldntn~sHtm, re- 
members the Vaibh5sika school and refutes its 
doctrine of realism [mrcdstitmxvdda) along with 
the other systems of Buddhi.sm, idealism {vijitdna- 
liultratvavada) and negativism {sarvaiunyatvii- 
vdday 

Vacha^patimiAra’s Bhdmatl of the 12th cent, 
follows Sahkaraehftrya in giving throe scliools of 
Buddhism, classifying the Sarvilstivadins as those 
of inferior thought {hlnamatl) against those of 
middle [tnadlii/ama, the idealist) ami advanced 
thought {pmUfstam-ati, the negativist). 

In the i4th cent, the system is reviewed as one 
of the four Buddhist schools by Madhavilcharya.® 
Here it is expre,ssly stated that the Vaibhasikas 
acknowledge the direct perception of external 
objects {vdhydrtha-prntya/cmtva)f while the 8au- 
trantikas {q.'O.), to whom Vasubandhu him.self was 

I Hiuen Tsianjf’B statciuent that this oominontary waa drawn 
up by .500 arhats in the Hiubihirtt Council uiuier Kiriff Kani^ka 
is very dnulitful, bocauHR thu book relates a rniraclu which It 
says ooiiurrvdfonncrly in the reiuu of that kinj? ; see T. Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang's IVavels in India, 629-01,5, Loudon, 1904-06, 
i. 277. 

9 Ibinylo NanJIo, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of 
the BiuUlhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1888, n(jH. 1299, 1204, 1208. 

3 In spite of a grave objection raised by M. Peri and ti. Sbiio, 
the nre.xent writer still holds a.d. 420-500 to be the safest date 
for VaHubandhu. 

4 Vasubandhu's Ahhvlharmakoia (Nanjlo, no. 1207), Saftgha- 
bhadra’s Satyanvsdra (no. 1206) and Saimya pradtpikd (no. 
1200) often <iuote the Karimira Vaibhapikas. For Yasouiltra’s 
explanation of the name see his Abhidhanmkofiavyakhyd. ch. Hi. 

» See Takakusu, ‘ Paramartha's Life of Vasubandhu,^ Tong- 
pau, July, 1904, pt>. 279, 287, 289, and also * The Date of Vasu- 
bandhu, 5, Jan. 1906, p. 47. 

See O. Bendall, Cataltmie of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS in the 
rCamfrridflfc] University Library, Cambridge, odd. 104l, 

p. 26. 

' O. Thihaut, Veddnla-Mitra, pt. i, (ii. 2-lS), SEE xxxiv. 
[im)\ 401. 

9 Sarvadafiana-sahgrciJia, ch. il. 
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inclined, hold that external objects merely exist 
as images and can only be inferred {vahy&rthan- 
umeyatva). 

Though the existence of the SarvastivAdins can 
be traced during more than fifteen centuries of 
Indian history, yet the exhaustive study of their 
religious practices was not undertaken till the 7th 
cent., when I-tsing translated the whole of their 
Vinaya literature and wrote a treatise on the 
current practices.^ The geographical extension 
described by him is more minute than those of his 
predecessors. Fa-Hian (A.D. 399-414) says that 
the SarvAstivada was followed in Pataliputra as 
well as in China in his tiine.^ According to Hiuen 
Tsiang (A.D. 620-645), the school was found chiefly 
in Kaagar (Central Asia), Udyftna (Yusefzay, N.W. 
Froiitier), and the neighbouring territories, in 
Matipura, Kanauj, and a place near llaiagrha in 
Mid-India, and also in Persia in the West.” I-tsing 
(A.D. 671-^95), himself a SarvAstivAdin, gives a 
fairly detailed description of this school. The 
places enumerated by him as belonging to it are 
the following : 

0. India Magadha, where it is chiefly flourishing. 

W. India L&ta (Ouiar&t) and Sindhu, where it had a 

few adherents. 

N. India Almost all belonged to it. 

S. India A few adiicrciits are found. 

K. India Bide by side with the other sohools. 

(Ueylon No adherents.) 

Sumatra, Java, Ball Almost all belong to it. 

Islands 

Champa (Cochin- A few adherents. 

China) 

S. China The south valley of the Yang-tse-klang, 

Kwang-tung, and Kwang*ai, where it Is 
chiefly flourishing. 

7'he three subdivisions of this school, Dliarmagupta, 
Mahisaaaka, and KAsyantya, are found in Central 
Asia (Kharachar, t.e. Kuche, and Kustaiia, i.c. 
Khotan) and the N.W. Frontier (UdyAna, i,e» 
Yusefzay) ; and the Dharmagupta alone is flourish- 
ing in E. China and also in W. China (Shen-si).* 

The Tibetan Buddhism is said to belong to this 
school, while in Japan a tenet founded on the 
AhhidlwLrnmkoha, is still studied as tlie foundation 
of a philosophical training. This wide-spread 
school was, according to 1-tsing, in possession of a 
Tripi{ak(i (sacred books so called) amounting to 
300,000 Uokas.^ Whether this statement is to be 
taken as literally true or not, an examination of 
tho extant Buddnist literature shows clearly that 
this school had a separate Vinaya Fitnka^ and 
also a distinct Ahhidhtrma Pi{aka,’^ These are 
very complete in contents, a counterpart of almost 
all the Theravrida works being found in them. A 
striking resemblance between the names of the 
seven works of the Abhidharma of tho two schools 
is so puzzling to the present writer that he has 
thought it necessary to show clearly that the two 
sets had no real connexion with each other. * 

The whole of the Abhidharma literature centres 
on the work Jhdna-prasthdTUt (‘Origin of Know- 
ledge’) by KatyAyanipubra. Hiuen Tsiang tells 
us that he composed this work about 300 years 
after the Buddha’s decease, in a monastery called 
TAmasAvana of Cinabhukti, N. India, in wiiich the 

1 See Takakusu, i-t«rno'« jKeoord, p. xxxvii. 

3 Fa-Uian, JReeard irf Jfuddhistio Kingdorns, ch. xxxix., «d. 
J. Leggv, Oxford, 18SC, p. 01). 

* Hiuen Tsiang mentions some thirteen places as belonging to 
this school, but the number of its adherents in India proper 
was not so great as in those of the other schools (see T. W. Uhys 
Davids, JJiAS, 1891, p. 420). 

4 See Takakusu, I-tsing'a Record^ p. xxiv. 

9 A iloka=H2 syllables. 

•For the list of nineteen works of the Vinaya in 189 
volumes see Takakusu, l-tsing’s Record, p. xxxvii. 

7 The present writer has analysed tho Abhidharma literature 
of this school In JPTS, lOOfi, up. 07-146. 

• A question was raised by H. Kern and M. Walloscr os to a 
possible connexion of the P&ll with the Chinese, ami the result 
of an examination waa communicated to JItAti, 1905, (qi. 
100-162. 


traveller himself found 300 brethren of tho Sar- 
vAstivadins learning the Uinayana doctrine. Tho 
work treats of matter {bhiita^ bhaiita) and mind 
duiitta) with all their bearings, giving defini- 
tions and classifications when necessary. Among 
the subjects discussed we find the Huprainundano 
state {lokagra-dliartna)^ knowledge (jfinna), tliouglit 
(chetand), meditation {samdUhi), views (dr9ii)t 
person (pudgala), form (riipa), elements (wahd- 
bhuta)t bondage {samyojfwa)^ path {mdrga), action 
[kai'ina), and the like. It is to this work that six 
authors, either contemporaries or successors, wrote 
each a supplementary treatise called tho pdcUi 
(‘foot’). Tne six pCidas take up the subjects 
again and try to systematize or supplement what 
is, in their eyes, wanting in their predecessors. 

The Sahglti (‘Kehcarsar) by Mahakaii^thila 
arranges the subjects in the numerical order, while 
the Vrahtrniia (‘Classification’) by Vasumitra 
trios to group the questions under chief heads. 
Tho Vij%dna-kdya (‘ Consciousncss-hody ’) of 
DevaAarman, the (‘ Element- body ’) of 

Pflrna, the Dharma-skandha (‘Norm-group’) of 
^Ariputra, and the PrajiUipti (‘World -formation ’) 
of MaudgalyAyana treat of a subject each as tho 
title indicates. These constitute the seven official 
works of the school,* but they by no means exhaust 
all the literature of the Sarvastivadins. 

As is shown in tl\e present writer’s ‘ Analysis,’ • 
there are the Vibhruyi (14 fasciculi, no. 12‘J9) and 
the Mahdvibhdsd (200 fasciculi, nos. 1263, 1264), 
each being a diflerent translation of a commentary 
on the Jrldna-prasthdna just mentioned. Tins 
Vibhd^d is practically an encyclopfedia of the 
Vaibha^ika philosophy, for it records carefully the 
often conflicting opinions of various realistic philo- 
sophers residing at the two great centres of Ka6- 
mlra and GandliAra.** The hulk of this great com- 
mentary and the discrepancy of the opinions 
expressed in it gradually made the necessity of a 
concise treatise or a short versification keenly felt. 
To supply this need there appeared the Abhi^ 
dharmakoSa (no. 1269) of Vasiihandhu early in the 
6th cent.* and in opposition to it tho two treatises 
of Saihghabhadra called the Satydnusdra (no. 1266) 
and the Samaya-pradipikd (no. 1266). Sariigho- 
hhadra represents the orthodox opinion of realism, 
while Vasuhandhu was much inclined towards the 
SautrAntic philosophy and introduced some ideas 
foreign and heretical m the eyes of the orthodox. 
Tho brilliant leader of the Neo-VaibhAsakas soon 
proved the founder of tho idealistic school. Of 
all the Abhidharma literature we have no original 
Sanskrit text at present, nor is there any proHj)eet 
as yet of its being discovered in the remote Ilimfi- 
layan regions. The Chinese translation is, there- 
fore, the sole authority.® To coinpeiiHate for this, 
w'e have Yai^iomitra’s Ahhidharma-koka-vydkhyd- 
$phu{drtha^ a Sanskrit commentary on the iCoka 
of Vasuhandhu. This is almost the last work 
which reflects the activity of the SarvAstivAda 
philosophy on Indian soil. 

In Japan, however, the Koka doctrine is still 


1 That these were authentic classics of the school is seen 
from Yadoniitra’s giving a linlcjf these authors as handed down. 
See Ahhidharmako6a-vydkhy<l K&rikA, lii. Tho JUnhdvyutpatti, 
§9 65, 91-96, gives six works and omits Vijfldnaknya. For 
Takakusu's list of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese (translitera- 
tion and translation) equivalents see JPTS, 1606, p. 76. 

« JPTS, 1906, p. 125 f. 

3 The text cites the views of at least six schools, viz. Vibhajya- 
vadin (Therav&da), Sautrantika, Dharmagupta, Mahiiiasakft 
(the two are the subdivisions of the Sarv&stivadins), Vatsipu- 
triya, and the srhool whioh holds the distinction of efutta 
(mind) and chetanA (thought). Among the names of philo- 
sophers quoted we And Dharmatrata, iluddhudeva, Ghopa, 
FkrSva, Vasumitra, and K&ty&yaniputra. 

4 See p. lush, n. 3 . , 

3 No text is found itj Tibetan. Tho Tibetan Dharmonkandha 
(Mdo, XX. 3, wa 89 -40) to which M. WalleBi«r rvfrrfi{J)ic p/nhunph. 
G^runde., Ilcidelherg, 1!KJ4, p. lH)pn)vcd, on coinpariHoii, to 
an entirely different work (see Takakusu, in J PTS, 1905, p. 77). 
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studied by Buddhist scholars, and a considerable 
amount of literature is in existence. Among 
Others, we have the two priceless commentaries 
on the Ko&a (each 30 vols., being notes of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s lectures) by Fu-kuang and Fa-pao (A..D. 
646-664 Avith Hiuen Tsiang) and two otner com- 
mentaries of a little later date (each 29 vols.) by 
YUan-hui and Tun-lin, all of which were lost in 
their original home, Cliina.^ The preservation of 
these works in tho Far East, alon^ with a Turkish 
commentary found in Central Asia,^ is a proof of 
the wide propagation of the SarvAstivada school. 

As to the religious life and the monastic rules of 
the school, there are numerous points of interest in 
which they difi’er from the orthodox school. These 
will become clear when all the Vinaya-pHakas 
(eleven in all) have been examined, and then 
I-tsing’s painstaking Record will assert its import- 
ance in religious history.* 

There are some doubtful points as to the name 
of the school. SarvAstivada (Pali SabbatthivAda) 
is the regular name of it. The Dipavaviaa, v. 47, 
however, gives SahliabthavAda, which looks like 
SarvArthavAda in Sanskrit, but * attlia * for ‘ atthi * 
is probably duo to a eu^dionic change. The oldest 
Chinese name Sa-p‘o*to (Jap. Sat-])a-ta) very 
probably rejiresents the Pah Sabbattha.* An 
ingenious suggestion of F. W. Thomas of the 
India Oflice Library, that it may represent Sad- 
vnda in contradistinction to AsadvAda, is very 
appropriate, if we can only adduce any evidence of 
the use of such a name in Biiddliist literature.* 
When the throe minor schools * became subordinate 
to it in the 7th cent., this school seems to have 
used the name Mvlla-sarvAstivada. A general 
appellation, comprising the four together, is, accord- 
ing to l-tsing, the Arya-milla-sarvAstivAda-nikAya, 
t.c. tho * noble fundamental school which affirms tho 
existence of all.* We have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of I-tsing’s statement when we have the 
evidence of the name SarvAstitva-vada (whicdi is 
practically the same as SarvAstivada) used by Sah- 
KarAcharya and Vachaspatimifira.^ The Mamvyut- 
pattif § 275, further gives two forms of the name, 
Arya-sarvastivada and Mula-sarvAstivAda, in con- 
formity witli the names given by I-tsing. In con- 
clusion a summary of the above description of the 
philosophical and literary activity of the school 
may be useful : 

Sarv&stiv&dlns 

" , 

Gandh&ra Abhidhannikas. Ka4mira Abhidharmikaa 

{JMTia-praisthAna and its six pAdOi) 

Vaibh&fiika-^trinfl 
(VibhA^a and MahAvibhdfd) 

Neo-Vaibhk^iku 4&8trin8 

Vaaubandhu (Sant rintic) Sa/ijfhabhadra (Orthodox) 

(Abkidharmakoia and the (Saty^niiBara and Baniaya- 
Kdrikd) pradipik&) 

Fu-kuang and Fa-pao (pupils of Hiuen Tsiang) 

(The two great couimentators on the Ko4a) 

The other commentators in Sanskrit, Chinese, Turkish, etc. 
Litkraturb.— S ee the works cited in footnotes. 

J. Takakusu. 


1 First published in Japan in the Kyoto ed. of the TripHaka 
(Continuation series, cases 84>86). 

3 Tills work is now being studied by R. D. Ross. It seems to 
have been translated into Turkish from Chinese. 

SThe present writer is now engaged on publishing Bud- 
dhaghosas Commentary on the Vinaya, the SaTnantapdaddikd, 
of which a Chinese text exists. 

4 This name SR-p‘o-to is used from the Throe Chin dynasty 
(a.d. 860-481). Watters restored it into a very unlikely form 
'Sarvata.' ^ough phonetically this may flt better than 
* Sabbattha.' we cannot assume that such a form as * Sarvata ' 
has ever existed as a name. 

» In JPT8. 1906, p. 72, the present writer gave ewnavdda 
instead of eaavdda by mistake. 

4 See above, p. 100*, n. 1. 7 See above, p. 196b. 


SASANA.— This term, meaning * instruotion,* 
‘ teaching,* * injunction,* and etymologically allied 
Uisatthat ‘teacher,* and idstra (Skr.), ‘treatise,’ 
‘didactic compilation,’ appears in the earliest 
books of the Buddhist canon. There It fldmost 
invariably means the teaching, doctrine, or evangel 
of the Buddha. 

There is this special touch of similarity with the word 

* evangel * (evayy^Atov) that sdtana is occasionally employed in 
the commentaries to mean 'message* or *news*— e.p., ‘the 
king sent a message, saying ' . . .1 

In such passages as those translated ‘ the teach- 
ing of the Master,* * ‘ the doctrine of the Teacher,** 

* Gotama’s commandments,** the original is satthu 
or Gotmnassa 8dsanar(^» And we find it repeatedly 
used as a co-ordinate and equivalent of dhamma 
and vinaya — ‘ doctrine* and ‘ discipline,* or ‘ rule* : 
‘this is the Dhamma, this is the Vinaya, this is 
the Teacher’s Teaching.** In fact, in so far as 
dhamma meant formulated doctrine, and vinaya 
meant spiritual discipline, sdsana implied both of 
those. For it connoted essentially ‘ precept^* 
‘ordinance,* enjoined by an instructor on a pupil 
as a rule of life ; hence the term for a loyal recluse, 
sdsana-karo {‘kart, or -kdrako^), ‘door of the 
sasana* ; and hence the frequent refrain of 
triumph when he realizes that he has gra<luated in 
such a course : 

' And all the Buddha’a ordinance la done.* 7 
Occasionally the sdsana so obeyed is ascribed 
to a notable teacher in the order, even though it 
were to a contemporary of the Buddha— e.y., Sister 
Pa^.chAra : 

*Tus SiSTUR : " Do ye the Buddha’s sdsana "... 
The will (sdsana) of her who spake, Paptchark, 

The thirty aiatera heard and swift oi>ey«d . . . 

they hailed her bloat : 

“FulliI16disthy wUII'"8 

Once only is the teaching of one ‘ outside * the 
order (ito hakiddhd) called liis sdsana. This was 
the saintly Sunetta,* and he belonged to the dim 
past. 

Gradually the import of the word developed. 
From meaning the 6aid series of personal teachings 
it came to represent both a bofly of compiled if 
unwritten literature (pariyatti'Sdsana), which was 
to be committed to memory, and tho system of 
conduct and mental training (pa(ipatti sdsana), as 
enumerated in the Niddesa.^^ It has been sought 
to reproduce this organic development in the term 
by the word ‘ rule * ; 

* But I will in this Rule renounce the world.' n 
' 11 be the training in the Rule fuifll.' ^3 
In its relation to tho individual follower’s con* 
sciousness, it coincides with the word ‘religion.’ 
And in historical documents of Buddhism, such as 
the account of the growth of the seventeen partly 
divergent schools,^* and the Mahdvamsa and Dipa- 
I The Jdtaka, ed. V. Fausboli, London, 1877, i. 60, etc., 
tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, in Buddhist Birth Stories, Jjondon, 1880, 
i. 79, 119 f. ; of. Dhammavada Commentary (PTS), ed. H. 0. 
Nonuan, Oxford, 190&-'14, 1. 60. 

a Dialogues of the Buddha (SBB), tr. T. W. and 0. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, London, 1910, ii. 186. 

9 Meuidvayga. i. vi. 82 (SBB xiU. [1881] 98); of. Dhamma* 
pada, 188, 186 (SBE x.* [1898] pt. i. p. 61X 
* SuUa-Nipdta, ii. xiv. 19 (SBE x.a pt. il. p. IW). 

4 AhguUara Eikdya, il. 168, Iv. 143, 280. 

4 Mamima Nikdya, i. 120, 284 ; AhguUara Nikdya, ii. 26 ; 
Sutta-Nipdta, 446 (SBEx.^ pt. U. p. 70). 

7 Psalms qf the Early Buddhists (PTS), London, 1009-13, L 
26. etc., ii. 107, etc. 

4/6. i, 74; cf. 06, where anusdsani ('Instructions') is sub- 
stituted probably melri eausa. 

4 Aiiguttara Eikdya, iv. 104 ; cf. 136 ; ito bahiddhd. 

14 Mand-Niddesa, 148. This is the canonical commentary on 
part of the ^uffa-Atpdfa ; it is here coiumenting on the word 
sdsana (precepts) in verse 815 (SBE x.a pt. ii. p. 161). 'Re- 
ligion * would have been a better rendering here of sdsana than 
' precepts.* 

Il Psalms of the Early Buddhists, il. 818 ; of. F. Max Muller, 
Dhammapada, 164 (SBE x.3 pt. i. jp. 46). 

13 Kindred Sayings (PTS), London, 1917, L 246, tr. of Sarp' 
yutta, i. 

14 Points of Cordroverty (PTS), London, 1916, p. 2, n. 1 ; see 
art. SxoTB (Buddhist). 
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vatfisa, sdsana can rightly be translated *the 
faith/ ‘ religion/ * the churwi. 

So H. Oldenbera (*WiU exint sa long m the Faith *0; W. 
Geiger and M. H. Bode (‘la there a kinsman of Buodha’a 
religion T'); a 8. Z. Aung and O. A. P. Rhya Davids (* Now the 
SAeana held on its way as these eighteen early schools ').* 

Such down to the present day is the significance 
of the term to a Buddhist. 

LmRATURii.— See the sources indicated in the footnotes. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

S AS AN IANS. ~ I. History. — The national 
•lynasty which, overthrowing the Arsacid line, 
ruled in Persia from A.D. to 651 — George 
Rawlinson’s * Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy* 
—derives its name from Susan, father of Papak 
(otherwise Babek), whose son Ardaahir I. (same 
name as Artaxerxes) was the founder of the line of 
some 28 monarchs who ruled Ir&n for over four 
centuries. Wo are concerned here with this long 
dynasty only so far as it was connected with the 
history of tne national religion as well as w'ith 
Christianity. The question whether the great 
Achceinenian dynasty (559-331 B.O.), which was 
certainly Mazdean (for its kings proclaim them- 
selves in their famous rock-inscriptions as *Maz- 
dayasnian’), was also Zoroastrian, as has been 
held by so many, or whether it professed another 
form of that cult, is still one of the unsolved 
riddles of history, in spite of J. H. Moulton^s able 
advocacy of the former solution.^ The faith of 
the Parthian or Arsacid dynasty (260 B.C.-A.D. 
226) is a subject of considerable ooscurity ; it was 
perhaps a debased form of Mazdeism, with a 
notorogoneous syncretism of alien and pagan cults. 
SStill Zoroastrianism continued to subsist, at least 
in the more purely Persian parts of the empire, 
and the fragments of the sacred books which had 
escaped the (traditional) destruction by Alexander 
the Great were handed down daring the 476 years 
of the dynasty ; probably it was fuso during this 
period that the surviving portions of the Avesta 
were translated into Pidilavi, the dauj^ter and 
successor of the Old Persian language.* Be this as 
it may, with the Sasanians the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion, though much altered from the days of the 
Prophet and his Odthds, mounted the throne of 
Persia and became the undoubted national faith 
of a mighty empire. The kings of this line were 
ardent, ana only too frequently intolerant, up- 
holders of the faith. Ardashir himself on his coins 
styles himself from the beginning 'Mazdayasn,* 
».e. worshipper of Mazda, like the Achwmenian 
* Auramazdiya,’ and his successors retained the 
title. It was under the second king, Shahpuhr 
(Sapor) I., that M&ni, the founder of the subse- 
<|uently world- wide system of Manichseism {q.v,), 
first came into prominence. By the Persians he 
was always regarded as a heretic and his religion 
as a * heresy ' of Mazdeism. He was cruelly put 
to death by Yarahran (Bahram) I. in 272. His 
execution seems to have been concomitant with an 
extensive persecution, by the Ma^n priesthood, 
not only of M&ui’s followers, but also of tlie Christ- 
ians. The long reign of Shahpuhr II. (a.d. 309- 
880) is of importance in the religious history in 
that, at least according to the native tradition, 
the celebrated priest Aaerbad Marehspand (Atur- 
p&t-i Maraspand&n) completed during it the final 
redaction and correction of all that remained of 
the Avesta texts in the form in which we now 
possess them.* To him is also ascribed the com 

E ilation of the Khorda Avesta, or * Little Avesta,* 
eing selections from various sacred texts and 

I Tr. of Dipavatpsa, London, 1879, p. 186. 
s Tr. of Mahdvarpia, London, 1912, p. 42. 

• Points ^ Cantroverty, p. 6. 

* In his Early Zoroastrianism. 

A On the Arsaold rel^lon see JustI In GIrP ii. 084. 

* See K, Qeldner, GirP il. 84 f. ; West, &>. pp. 94-M. 


containing the Nyayishes, or * Litanies,’ ^ together 
with the Gahs, Siroza, and Afrlnqdn. Other 
original compositions in Pahlavi are attributed to 
him, especial ly his Andarj, or *Book of Counsel’ 
to his son.* Of Aturpat and his fellow * diaskeu- 
asts ’ Geldner says : 

* Out of the surviviiiif renuiins and fragments (of the Avesta] 
they built up a new Canon. With old materials they erected a 
new edifice. What materials they found, what they themselves 
added, how far they reproduced paseages literafly or reoast 
them, it is impossible to decide.' > 

Probably we owe to them the division into chapters 
and verses. West takes a less favourable view of 
the work of these revisers. Certainly a great deal 
of the meaning of the sacred texts had been for- 
gotten — many of them are still in a very corrupt 
state— and we do not exactly know in what script 
they were preserved ; for, strange as it sounds, 
what is now known as the Zend or Avestan alpha- 
bet, in which ail existing MSS of the sacred book 
are written and which is now used in printing, is 
posterior to and derived from the Pahlavi alphabet, 
and evolved from the latter possibly as late as the 
6th cent. A.D., eked out with vowel characters 
borrowed from the Greek. 

The reign of Yazdagird II. (Yazdakart, lit. 
esbKTtoTot), A.D. 438-457, is noteworthy in the re- 
ligious history for his violent attempts to force 
the Mazdean religion upon the Armenians, and 
after a long religious war Zoroastrianism was 
imposed upon that nation, amidst bloody episodes, 
in 456. As a preliminary to this scheme of prose- 
lytism must be mentioned the celebrated * Edict of 
Mihr Narseh,’ the vazir or prime minister, ad- 
dressed to the Armenian people and preserved to 
us by the Armenian historians. It is extremely 
carious in many ways. It begins with the solemn 
words ! * Ye must Know that every one of those 
who live beneath the sky and hold not the 
Mazdean religion is deaf and blind and deceived 
by the demons,’ and proceeds to give a summary of 
that faith, followed oy a detailed criticism of the 
doctrines of Christianity, insisting es]>ecially on the 
absurdity of the divine incarnation, tlie crucifixion 
of God, abstinence and celibacy, and so forth. It 
is surprising to find, however, that the form of 
Mazdeism which this oificial edict sets forth is no 
other than what would be termed the heterodox 
one of Zervanism, or the reduction of the primitive 
dualism to the primordial principle or deity 
Zervan (‘Time’), of whom were bom in fantastic 
wise both Ormazd and Ahriman.* We must 
suppose, therefore, that this represents the royal 
belief at the time. The Christian bishops under 
the catholicoB Joseph drew up a reply to the 
document. What argumentation faile<l to eflect 
was, as we have seen, subsequently carried out by 
ruthless persecution. 

The eventful rei^ of Kobad (Kavit) I. (a.d. 
490-631) is remarkable for a most unusual episode 
in the history of the Zoroastrian faith. This was 
the rise of the second great ' heresy ’ in its midst, 
tho extravagant communism of Mazdak {q.v.), a 
Magian priest, whose name is constantly coupled 
in the rahlavi writings with that of Man! as a 
heresiarch in terms of special reprobation. Tho 
extraordinary thing U that the king himself fell 
under tho innuenco of this wildly ultra-socialistic 
system and became not only a protector but even 
a proselyte of Mazdak. This led to his deposition 
in 498 and the substitution of his brother Jamasp. 
After his restoration Kobad broke with tho sect, 


which was now plotting his overtlirow, and in- 
flicted a general massacre upon them. Mazdak 
himself survived till tho next reign, but Chosroes 

I * A sort of relifflouB chroatomathy . . . cniploved In daily 
UM by laymen an well as by prieatB,' leparately ed. and tr. by 
M. N. Dhalla, New York, 1908 . , 

* Tr. 0. de Harlez, Ixmvaln, 1887. ^ 

* Sue art. Piulosopht (Iranian), I a. 
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(KUuHijui) I. extcrtniiialud tlio sect, Hlaiighteriri}' 
tliH heriisianrli with 100,000 of his followers. It 
will be seen tluit, whilst Maiiiclueism was a 
liliilosophical and tlieolo^^ical system, Mazdakism 
was almost exclusively of a social and economic 
eharaeter, pioclaiiiiuix eomnmnisni not only of 
j^oods blit even of women. Its extension in both 
Teisia and Armenia was at one time very remark- 
able. 

VV^e now come to tlie most illustrious of all the 
yasfiiiian rei^ois, that of the well-known Chosroes 
Anoshervan (in I’ahlavi, Kliusrau-i Andshak- 
r ft hallo, i.e. ‘the immortal souled’), A.D. 631-579. 
This was the golden a«;e of the imperial Mazdean 
religion and of the rahlavi literature. To it 
l>eloiig most of the many l*alilavi treatises which 
have been preserved to us arid of which by far the 
fullest and best account is that of E. W. West in 
GJrP ii. 75-129. It is quite evident that the court 
of this famous monarch was a p*eat centre of 
intellectual activity. Foreign philosophers and 
men of scionce, Indian, Syrian, and Greek, from 
East and West, niet and discussed ; whilst even 
in the national religion itself we know that rival 
theological and nhilusuphical sects existed side by 
side, on the evidence of an eye* and ear-witness, 
Paul the Persian.^ The king himself seems to 
have taken a keen personal interest in theological 
questions. If we may credit n strange tale recordetl 
by the Syriac historian BarhobrieiiSj^he summoned 
on one occasion a Nestorian catholicoa(‘ who had 
formerly been a magus’) and held a brief dis- 
cussion with him concerning Cyril and Nost.orius, 
apparently trying to persuade him to give up 
Nestoriaiusm for Christian orthodoxy. It is dis- 
tressing to learn that, as the royal logic did not 
convert the unfortunate man, he was incarcerated 
and subsequently put to death. Several Pahlavi 
compositions are attributed to Chosroes himself — 
it is ditlicult to say with w'hat authority. There is 
a very interesting A/^oka-like doc^trinal proclama- 
tion, styled ‘The Ten Precepts of the Immortal - 
souled khiisrau, King of Kings,’ embodied in the 
Dlnkart,^ and translated by the present writer in 
77<« Bnhylonian and Oriental Record.^ More 
interesting still is i\\Q Andarj-i Khtisrau-i Kavdldn^ 
a little treatise lirst published with some others by 
Dastur I’esliotan at Bombay in 1888. Whether 
this piece he merely a rhetorical coin}K)8ition of 
subsequent date, such as Xenophon’s dying spooch 
of Cyrus the Great is supposed to be, or whether 
it ho genuinely the last will and testament of the 
groat Sasanian monarch, in any case it is a noble 
compoHition of lofty morality and sentiments 
worthy of a Christian, surpassing in its reverent 
humility the words put by Xenophon in the mouth 
of his hero.® 

‘ As Boon as this life shall be parted from my body,’ it begins, 

' take thiM tny throne and bear it to Ispahan, and in Ispahan set 
nio up; before the face of tlio people make ye proclamation, 
saying: “() men, from doing sin preserve 3 'our 8 elves ; and In 
the working of meritorious deeds be ye active ; and the splendour 
of the world hold ye in contempt. For this is the body of him 
who yesterday was in the bo<Iy, and whom men approached 
with three obeisances ; in every place he cultivated purity and 
the splendour of this world. 6ut to-day on account of his con- 
dition of impurity,® every one who placeth his hand upon him 
is thereafter obliged to purify himself by the bareshnum, else 
to the worship of (Jod and the converse of the good they do not 
admit him. Yesterday on account of the pomp of his sovereignty 
he gave not his hand to any one : to-day on account of his con- 
dition of impurity, no man putteth his hand on him I 

There follow a number of truly admirable moral 
1 See art. Puilohoi-hv (Iranian), i a. 

^ Chronictm JiMleumsticurn, ed. Abheloosand Lamy, Ixiuvain, 
1872 -77, ii. coll. 01-96. 

* Ed. Darab Peshotan, London and Bombay, 1874-1917, vol. v, 
ch. 201. 

* ill. [18891. 

Tr. by the present writ«r in /iOR i. [18871. 

® It is well known that in tlm Ahudean system death, through 
the operation of the demon Nasu, renders the corpse impure — 
so held by the Parsis to tiie present day. 


find religious precepts addressed to his people ; and 
the conclusion is : 

’ From Itefore the majesty of Auharinozd have 1 oome, (or the 
purpose of overthrowing Uio Evil Spirit am I here; ae^n 
before tlie majesty of Aflliarinasd must 1 go ; moreover this is 
rcipiirod of me- holiness and the actions proper to the wise 
and the living in union with wisdom and the due ordering of 
m 3 nature.’ 

It is of course only natural that all kinds of 
traditional utterances should gather round the 
name of .so celebrated a ruler, of whom his subjects 
made not only an Alexander and a Justinian, but 
also a Solomon. Numerous conversations, shrewd 
replies, solutions of cases, and luessages to foreign 
monarchs are preserved by Eastern writers, such 
as the Arab chronicler Tabari, and at least eighteen 
letters and speeches are quoted as his in Firdausi’s 
great national epic, the Shah-ndmah. One of 
these ^ he introduces with the words : ‘ I have seen 
in an old book that (Chosroes wrote as follows).’ 

Whatever be thoiiLdit of the attribution to the 
Kinj^ of King.s hirnscli of participation by word or 
pen in the active literary and scientific life of his 
court, it is quite certain that the royal patronage 
stimulated an extraordinary intellectual activity 
in the national literature. We are told that ho 
encouiaged translations from foreign writers of 
all kinds, ordering tho works of Aristotle and 
Plato to be rendered into Pahlavi, and that even 
Homer was similarly tran.slated. Philo.sophers 
persecuted by Justinian were received with open 
arms, as well as Syrian scholars. Indeed it is to 
this golden ago of Persian literature that tho 
Arabs owed their introduction to lireek culture.® 
One important influence of the kind in Sa.sanian 
times wa.s that of Greek inodicino — nn influence, 
by tho way, which goes back to the Acliternenian 
dynasty (Demokedes, under Darius I.,® Ktesias, 
Xpollonide.s). The Greek Stephanos of Edessa 
cured Kubad l.^ It appears that at the same 
time was begun the compilation of a ‘ King’s 
Book,’ or royal chronicle, to which subsequently 
Firdamsi owed so much of the material for hi.s epic. 
Probably, too, several of the standard Pahlavi 
treatises began to take shape at this time. Among 
these the first rank belongs to the invaluable 
Buniiahishn (or Bundeheshj lit. ‘The Original 
Creation’), which, though doubtless extended and 
revised much later, preserves some very ancient 
material— in some cases old traditions and myths 
which are even pre-Zoroastrian, such os those 
referring to the creation and the first men. The 
very miscellaneous Dmkarl (‘Acts of Religion’), 
‘ a collection of information regarding the doctrines, 
customs, traditions, history and literature of tlie 
Mazda- worshipping religion’® — tlie most extensive 
of all Pahlavi works —was certainly completed as 
a kind of encyclootedia or miscellany several 
centuries later in Muhammadan times; but it 
contains a good deal of older material, including 

4 J. Mohl, Le Livre de» rois, Paris, 1876-78, vi, 408. 

3 It was at this time that there came from India the famoue 
story KalUa va Dimna^ translated into Pahlavi from Sanskrit, 
and with it the game of cheu, the treatise on which, narrating 
the sending of me game to Khusrau, is still preserved in the 
little treatise, Chatranif-namak^ published by Peshotan in 1885. 
From the Persian court both the tale and the now universal 
game rapidly spread throughout the Western world. On the 
important subject of Sasanian art see M. Dieulafoy, L'Art 


Bassanian Empire our estimate' must be mainly 'from ile political 
power and its artistic work. The huge rook-cut monuinente 
... are of excellent work, equal to good Hellenic carving, 
and above what Rome could do at that age. Tho coinage of 
the Sassanians is quite equal to that of Rome in the third 
century. We want to know much more of this age, in order to 
trace the effect of Persian art on tho West '). 

» Herod, ili. 180. 

4 For the relations between Greek (and Indian) medical 
science and that of Sasanian Persia see E. Hans, ZDMf.i 11 . 
XXX., xxxi., A. Miiller, ib. xxxiv., and the present writer’s TraiU 
de mhifcine matdimne traduU du rehlevi, Louvain, 1886. 

a West, GlrP il. 
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certain ‘enclaves/ or short treiitison, pronervcd, 
like flies in amber, in cliapterH of tlie larger com- 
pilation. 8uch a one is the medical tractate 
referred to in art. Diskask and Mkdicink (Persian), 
as also the Andarj, or ‘Ten Precepts/ mentioned 
al>ove. But its chief value is in the preservation 
of a detailed analysis of the contents of all the 
21 naakSf or books, of the original Avesta, whose 
text had long since perished.* There seems no 
reason to doubt that these summaries may faith- 
fully represent the subject-matter of the lost 
sacred l>ooks. 

Chosroes II., known as Parv6z, grandson of 
Chosroes 1. (A.D. 090-028), conquered Jerusalem 
and carried oil’ the True Cross, afterwards re- 
stored under the emperor Ueraclius. This was 
the last groat king of the Sasaiiiaii dynasty. Four 
years after his death the ill-starred Yazdagird III. 
(A.D. 632-651), the last of his race, acceded and 
in the last-named year had the unhappiness to 
witness the flnal conquest of his kingdom by the 
Muslim, he himself porishiiig miserably by the 
hand of an assaasin. 

2. Relations with Christianity.— Christianity 
spread widely and was well organized in the 
Persian Empire under tlio Sasanians, especially 
in its Nestorian form. At the moment of the 
Musalman invasion it counted seven metropolitan 
provinces and 80 bishoprics, stretching from 
Armenia to India. Not infrequently Christians 
enjoyed high favour at the court, especially 
during the groat reign of the first Chosroes. Botn 
that miglity monarch and his grandson namesake 
had Christian wives, the wife of the latter being 
the beautiful Shirin, renowned in Persian poetry, 
to whose influence may be largely attributed his 
proclamation of liberty of conscience and his 
iberality to the Christian Church. Notwith- 
standing all this, the history of tlie dynasty 
<!oniains records of persecutions as terrible as any 
in the Churcl/s annals. We have seen that the 
execution of Mani was the occasion of a massacre 
not only of his own followers but of Christians 
also, iherc were political as well as religious 
reasons for these persecutions. It is true that the 
Mazdeism of the time was intolerant on jirinciide. 
The fourth of the ‘ Ten Precepts ’ attributed in 
the Andarj to the great Chosroes runs: ‘To 
destroy with crushing severity the teaching of 
heretics from out of Iran,’ and the eighth; ‘To 
smite, smash up, and overthrow the diabolical, 
violent, and idolatrous disobedience [to the re- 
ligion) which may co-exist/ The PaliJavi treatises 
constantly group together Maniclujeans, Christians, 
and Jews among these heretics. There is a great 
amount of polemical ar;i{ament in several of these 
treatises directed against Christian teaching, 
showing a considerahle acqiiaintnnce with the 
hooks of both the OT and tlie NT. This is os* 
pccially the case witli the ShUcand-gummik Vijdr 
(‘Doubt-dispelling Explanation’),* which actually 
contains an (incomplete) Pahlavi version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Very remarkable is a passage 
in the Dinkartf^ which is a direct attempt to 
discredit the teaching concerning the Aiyoy in Jn 1. 

But there was also, as said al^>ve, a strong 
nolitical motive for many of these persecutions. 
The Koman emperors, now Christian, from being 
fierce persecutors, ha<i become the friends and 
Tuotectors of the Church. And the great Pi?raian 
Empire, whether under the Arsaeids or under the 
Sasanians, was the lifelong foe of ‘ the Empire of 
Hum.’ The Christian religion was looked upon as 

1 Tr. West In SBB xxxvli. [1892] ; Pahlavi t-oxt recently pub 
Itohcd by Darab Peshotan In his flue ed. of the Vinkari, vol. xv, 
(1916) and vol. xvi. [1917]. 

» Tr. West in SBB xxiv. [1886] 116 ff. 

* Ed. Peshotan, lil. IJIO, tr. by present writer in PhUonophie 
rd. du Mazdiiniu, DS 69-61. 


essentially ‘ the religion of Kilm.’ The natural 
sympathy of Christians in all lands with the now 
Ohristiaii Em]>ire not unnaturally rendered them 
suspect to the kings who were the anient followers 
and champions of the national ‘ religion of Iran.’ * 

The Persian persecutions extended, with various 
ntervals, from tho reign uf Shahpuhr li. to the 
7th century. Their crmdty was often incredible 
— for excessively cruel punishments wore a char- 
acteristic of Persian goveniinciits in all ages and 
under all dynasties, so that ‘ l^ersian torments ’ 
became an epithet of specially dreadful tortures. 
Tlie most memorable of these perseinitions is the 
no proclaimed in 340, which lusted till Sliali- 
mhr’s death. It is unequalled for its duration, its 
ferocity, and tho number of the martyrs, said by 
some to have been 190,000. In spite of this, it is 
recorded that apostates were less iiunierous than 
during the great persecutions of the pagan Roiiniii 
emperors. After Shalipiihr’s death persecution of 
the Christians eontiiiui'd, hut with less intensity 
until the reign of Bahram (Varuhran) V. (A.l>. 
420-438), who, at the instigation of the Magian 
priests, ordered a general persecution, which 
lasted, witli intervals, for thirty years. Under 
his successor, Yazdngird II., occurrt^d the celebrated 
massacre of the (.’liristians at Beit>Slokh in 446 — 
said, perhaps with exaggeration, to have claimed 
12,000 victims — tho beginning of a persecution 
which may have lasted till 450. Under subsequent 
monarcha there occurred from time to time cruel 
treatment of Christiana, though by no means on so 
vast a scale. Even Chosroes I. and Chosroes il, 
are stated to have made some martyrs. 

The Acta of these Persian martyrs have received 
a considerable amount of careful and critical study 
of late years, and on the whole, witli the natural 
exce})tion of certain unreliable or exaggerated 
portions, their general credibility has been main- 
tained. To I-«ouis II. Gray belongs the credit of 
having most carefully worked over these Acta 
Marti/rum, as far as they are yet available, in 
search of fresli material for the study of Mazdean 
religion of the times.* His research has revealed 
a considerahle amount of Zoroastrian religious 
material. 

These he remarkH, ‘ pOHUCRs one (treat advantage over 

the (Kigali cWu3al 80un:e«. Tlu-y rfconl, in many raHus, the 
e\ppri«Mu;(.'9 and the wonls of conve.rU to Dhrisliauily fi'oiu 
Zoroastrianism. . . . W'hat we read here will Hcarody ooliicide 
with the Pahlavi treatihes which date, ut least in conception, 
from this same SoHanid pvriiKl ; Init this is only a supeiticial 
otijoction. . . . Our concern is with the religion of the uuimiils, 
on which a valuable side-light is cast by Uie Christian AcU uf 
the Saints . ' • 

This remark seems to the present writer of great 
importance. 

I.iTKUATrRS.— F. Justi, Oesek. des alien. Pi rsims, Rcrlin, 
1879; G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Mtniarchy, 
London, 1H70 ; E. W. West, 'Paldavi Literature,’ in GJrP li. 
[StrasBburg, 1896-1904) ; F. Justi, ‘ Cos. h. Irans von don altosten 
Zoltcii bis zitm Ansgangder HiiHAnidcn,’ ih . ; L. C. Casartelli, 
La Philosophie relufie^ise du Mmdeisnie simti It's SnuMniArs, 
Louvain, 1884, tr. Kiroz .JamaHpji, Bombay, For relations 

to Ohristianity and (wrsooutiuiis of Ciinsliaiis sou csp. J. 
Labourt, Le ChriHtianisme dans Vempire yerse .sous la dunastie. 
sassanide, Paris, 1901 ; a useful coiidensation in D. Marslglia, 
Jl Martirio Cmfiano, Koine, 1918; and spooial articles as 
quoted in text. L. C. CASAR'I’KLLI. 

SATAN.— See Dkmons and Spiuits. 

SATANISM. The worship of the Devil allegod 
during the two I’liial decades of llic I'.Hli cent, to 
have been carried on in various countries of Kiu o)ic 

I Ohristianity is known under various titles in Paiilayi liOp 
ature, such ns Kesh-i 3 /ij.n 7<(7 i (‘ religion of (hu ), hih- 

syhkih (a)>parenU.v from Kilis]/a~rKK\y](Ti.a), uud tin* <)l>s<-iin‘ 
name Tarsak (surely no cormexion with 'r.-irsus V). Also a win te 
demon ' (shMa spih) is at triljuted to Christianity. 

a Ills results are embodied in a valuable piiin r iii (he 
of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental St^ciety, l»J3-iL 
pp. 37-6.5. 

> ib. p. 89. 
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and America was stated to have two branches or 
divisions. One of these, to which the name 
Satanism is more strictly applicable, was a worship 
of Satan, the adversary of God and of Christianity, 
admitting that he is an evil being, a rebel against 
God, a lost archangel. The worshippers are said 
to have had recourse to the Devil Mcause they 
held that God had betrayed the human race ; 
they knowingly entered into alliance with His 
adversary and worshipped him with rites which 
were a defiance of the true God. It was a counsel 
of despair; and we are not surprised to be told 
that the adherents of this mad cult consisted of 
‘ scattered associations or isolated persons, labour- 
ing alone, or with the aid of a few seers, and pur- 
suing a personal aim,* that they were in Wt 
recluses, and that they had no relations with the 
other and more important group.' 

The latter group, with which we are mainly 
concerned, was known under the alternative names 
of Luciferians and Palladists. They were said to 
adore Lucifer, the equal and foe of Adonai, or 
Jahweh. Ho was in their view the God of light, 
the good principle, while Adonai was the God of 
darkness, the evil principle. In short, he was 
Satan himself. This worship was founded on a 
dualistic philosophy and was a sort of topsy-turvy 
Christianity.* The name of Palladists is derived 
from a palladium which they were said to revere, 
namely the Baphomet, or grotesque idol, the 
worship of which was one of the articles of accusa- 
tion against the Knights Templars in the 14th 
century. It was alleged that tne Baphomet was 
preserved in secret through nearly five centuries 
after the suppression of the order and ultimately 
carried by one Isaac Long in 1801, together with 
the skull of the last Grand Master, the unhappy 
Jacques du Molay, from Paris to Charleston in tiie 
United States of America. These relics were 
averred to have there become the sacred objects of 
a society which was a development of Freemasonry. 
The head of the society, we are told, was one 
Albert Pike, under whose influence it spread all 
over the civilized world. The tendencies already 
at work in his lifetime, but in some measure held 
in check by him, were left unfettered by his death. 
His successor, Adriano Lemrai, transferred the 
supreme direction of the society from Charleston 
to Koine. The practice of magic blossomed out in 
its lodges, accompanied by not merely nonsensical 
but foul, cruel, and obscene rites, culminating in 
the formal abjuration of Christ and His religion, 
the apparition of the Devil in person to his votaries, 
and their organized and periodical worship of him. 

Some of these charges were among those brought 
against the Knights Templars in the year 1307. 
Charges to the same effect continued to be made 
against persons accused of witchcraft so long as 
the witch- trials persisted. Inasmuch as torture 
was nearly always practised in connexion with 
legal proceedings for witchcraft, the persecutors of 
witches could usually extract a confession in the 
sense they required. By that means they suc- 
ceeded in securing against their victims a great 
mass of what they called evidence, which is now 
altogether discredited by every rational being. 
What astounds an intelligent reader is to find 
these ancient accusations, refurbished and mingled 
with new ones equally improbable, and indeed 
impossible, brought with an apparently serious 
purpose against a body of citizens of every civilized 
country in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
It behoves therefore to inauire into the circum- 
stances of the * disclosures * on which the accusa- 
tions are founded. 

' J. K. Hnyimans, pref. to J. Bois, Le S^nitm H la magii, 
Paris, 1895, p. xvi. 
ilb. 


The evidence for the existence of either Satanists 
or Palladists consists entirely of the writing of 
a ^oup of men in Paris. The earlier of Uiese 
wntings seem to have BUj^ested a novel called Xd- 
bos (Paris, 1891), by J. K. Huysmans, a liter^ 
man of some reputation who had profess^ material- 
ism and afterwards abandonea it. One of the 
chief personages of the novel is a certoin Canon 
Docre, a renegade priest whose portrait is alleged 
to be sketched from a real man then living in 
Belgium. He acts as the leader of the Satanists 
and performs the Black Mass, which is of course a 
horrible and indecent parody of the Roman Catholic 
rite. In one form or other the Black Mass is a 
very old story ; heretics and witches from the 
Middle Ages aownwards have often been accused 
of it. Huysmans relates it in detail, sparing 
nothing. More tangible evidence of the existence 
of the Satanists and their worship than that of 
Huysmans in this novel and in his subsequent 
preface to the book by J. Bois cited above has yet 
to be produced. At any rate the allegations os to 
the sect have supplied little more than a back- 
ground for the hardly less lurid * revelations * con- 
cerning the Palladists. 

These were originally undertaken by a young 
man named Gabriel Jogand, a Proven9al, l>orn at 
Marseilles in 1854. He was educated at a Jesuit 
college, but, speedily breaking loose from it, led a 
Bohemian life and attempted to make a livelihood 
^ bitter vituperative attacks upon the Roman 
Catholic Church and everybody and everything 
connected with it. For his assaults on religion 
and libels on individuals he was repeatedly con- 
demned by various French tribunals to fine and 
imprisonment. In 1881 he became a Freemason ; 
but, as he left the order within the same year in 
consequence of a quarrel, it is obvious that he did 
not proceed very far into its mysteries. A man of 
oonGuderable resource, restless, vain, he was con- 
stantly devising something fresh to bring himself 
before the public and to put into his pocket the 
money of wnich he was sorely in need. Suddenly 
in April 1885 he professed to be ‘ converted.* He 
repuaiated his old opinions and his old asso- 
ciates. He expressed the deepest contrition. He 
offered himself to confession at the parish church 
of St. Merri. After a little suspicion and delay ho 
was accepted and reconciled to the Church. Two 
years later he went to Rome, where he was 
solemnly received by the pope, Leo Xlll., and his 
labours against the Freemasons were approved and 
blessed. 

Immediately after his conversion he had begun 
the publication of a work in four volumes, entitled 
RMlationa cornpUtes aur la franc • niaqonnerie 
(Paris, 1886). From this time until 1897 one book 
and periodical after another poured forth from his 
pen and those of his co-operators, each of them 
containing * revelations ’ more blood-curdling than 
its predecessor. They were boomed by the hier- 
archy and the religious press and greedily bought 
by tne orthodox public in France, Germany, and 
Italy. In his unconverted years Jogand had 
adopted * L4o Taxil * as his pen-name ; and he con- 
tinued to write under this signature. He had 
many assistants and ecclesiastical backers. Pro- 
minent among the latter were Fava, bishop of 
Grenoble, ana Meurin, archbishop of Port Louis 
in the Mauritius, who distinguislied themselves 
by the virulence of their anti-masonic writings. 
Meurin, in 1892, issued a book entitled La Franc- 
Tnaqonncrie, Synagogue de SataUf in which he con- 
nected Palladism with the Jewish Kabbala and 
elaborated the mystic value of numbers into proofs 
of the enemy*s diabolical conspiracy. Another 
assistant (or rather confederate) was a German, 
G. Hacks, who wrote under the name of Bataille. 
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Another was Domenico Margiotta, who claimed to 
have been born in 1858 at Palmi, in Ital^, and to 
have been a Freemason of very high dignity in the 
order. If we believe his statements, he was 
' converted ’ and from his former ^rasition was able 
to make very important revelations concerning 
masonic doings and l^liefs. His principal work 
was published at Paris in 1894, on Adriano Lemmi, 
whom he alleged to be the supreme head of the 
Freemasons throughout the world. Even earlier 
than he, yet another German, Paul Hosen, orijrin- 
ally of ^rlin, but then in Paris, had {mbllsheu in 
French a work directed against the Freemasons 
under the title of L'Ennemie tocicUe (Brussels, 
1890). But, valuable as was the help thus lent to 
him by others (and the enumeration above is not 
exhaustive), L4o Taxil was by no means dependent 
upon it. Fertile in his ingenuity, audacious, and 
cynical, he wrote rapidly and recklessly under the 
name by which he was known as a writer ; and, 
when tired of that or desirous of creating a new 
sensation, he freely invented farther pseudonyms. 
These were represented to be the real names of 
real persons whose adventures were sometimes 
mysteriously referred to, sometimes given more or 
less at leiigtn. One such was A. M. Ricoux, who 
pretended to have been a settler for four years in 
Chile. Under this name Taxil wrote in defence of 
his ovm allegation that there were female Free- 
masons. As Kicoux, he professed to have obtained 
a code of secret instructions to supreme councils 
and OTand lodges, alleged to have been printed at 
Chaneston in 1891, from which he claimed to have 
learned that the Supreme Directory of universal 
Freemasonry was centred in Berlin, with subor* 
dinate Directories in Naples, Calcutta, Washing- 
ton, and Monte Video, a Chief of Political Action 
in Rome, and a Grand Depositary of Sacred 
Traditions, the Sovereign Pontiff of Freemasonry, 
at Charleston, an office then filled by Albert Pike. 

Bataille’s principal, but not his only, contribu- 
tion to the revelations was a work which appeared 
in serial parts entitled Li Liable au xix^ s%4cle 
(Paris, 1893-94). In it he related his travels and 
adventures among Freemasons in various parts 
of the world, including India and America, ^th 
North and South. In the course of his journeys 
he met (so he declared) a certain Miss Diana 
Vaughan, in whoso company he visited the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky and was present at a 
stance with Asmodeus in person. Shortly after- 
wards this lady was more directly introduced to 
the gaping antiinasonic public of Paris as the editor 
of tlie Palladium rigirUH it libre, a periodical 
represented to be the outcome of a quarrel between 
herself and other highly placed authorities of the 
Palladist organization. Only three numljers, how- 
ever, appeared. Nominally directed to the ad- 
vocacy of a reformed Palladism, it was obviously 
only a step to a further development. When it 
haa served the purpose of an attempt to convince 
the world of the real objective existence of the 
Palladist society, Miss Diana Vaughan’s conversion 
to the Roman Catholic Church was announced ; 
and within a month afterwards, in July 1895, she 
began the publication of her autobiography, under 
the title of Mimoires ePune Ex-Palladiste. It proved 
quite exciting and supplied pabulum for the faith- 
ful during many months of serial publication. She 
averred herself a descendant of Thomas Vaughan, 
the twin brother of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. 
Thomas Vaughan was always mystical. At one 
period of his life he was devoted to alchemy, which 
lie a;)pear8 to have afterwards renounced. Diana 
Vaughan imputed to him Rosicrucianism, which 
he distinctly disclaimed ; and she related that he 
was himself the executioner of Archbishop Laud, 
and that he had steeped a linen cloth in the 


• martyr’s* blood, and burnt it by way of a sacrifice 
to the Devil. The Devil thereupon made his ap- 
pearance and entered into a pact with him. Diana 
Vaughan sent her ‘ancestor* subsequently to 
America, where he wedded Venus- Astarte, who 
came down out of heaven and remained with him 
for eleven days, leaving with him when she re- 
ascended a child, the fruit of their onion. It 
need not be said that this is pure nonsense. 
Thomas Vaughan never was in America, so far 
as is known from any authentic record. Of 
the same character is Diana’s account of her own 
birth and early life. She declares that she was 
early initiated into Palladism, advanced from grade 
to grade, ultimately appointed grand priestess of 
Lucifer, and destined to ue united in marriage with 
no less a personage than Asmodeus. Her progress 
is described in the most melodramatic fashion. It 
includes of course interviews with Lucifer himself, 
exchange of aflectionate passages with her future 
bridegroom, Asmodeus, the description of a terrific 
combat between the hosts of Lucifer and those of 
Adonai, which she was privileged to witness and 
describe after the manner of a war-corre^ondent, 
and her visit, transported in the arms of Lucifer, 
to a distant region of the universe in which he was 
supreme. 

With the help of these and other writers, some 
real, some fictitious, a deluge of ‘ revelations * was 
poured forth for about twelve years. Not merely 
was the rise of Palladism narrated, or rather its 
development out of the highest grades of Free- 
masonry under the hands of Albert Pike, with 
its headquarters at Charleston and its subordinate 
branches throughout the world, but also the cleav- 
age of the institution into two mutually hostile 
forces, the one led by Diana Vaughan, the other by 
Adriano Lemmi. The personal and family history 
of Diana Vaughan occupies a considerable part of 
the Mimoires with which she enlightened the world. 
Weird details accompany and complete the story. 
But they yield in extravagance to Bataille’s 
marvellous travels. He started by being a ship’s 
doctor on the Eastern service. If ho may oe 
credited, he was introduced into Freemasonry at 
Naples and by bribery succeeded in obtaining the 
highest degree. Armed with this, he penetrated 
the most secret dens of the order in East and West, 
one of which he describes as being a Presbyterian 
chapel at Singapore, where he witnessed the 
initiation of a Mistress-Templar according to the 
Palladian rite, that is to say, with revolting 
obscenity. He attended a lodge in Calcutta, at 
which Lucifer himself was present, delivered an 
oration, and accepted a human sacrifice. At 
Gibraltar he explored caverns in the great rock, 
which were occupied, so he says, by British 
criminals condemned to life-servituae. They were 
engaged in the making of Baphomets and other 
idms and of various instruments of black magic, 
including terrible poisons for putting away any 
one whose destruction was desired. These travels 
are cast in a form and adonied with particulars 
both grotesque and gruesome that would not have 
been out of place in medioeval witch-tales. 

L^o Taxil and his co-oporators succeeded in 
imposing, by such means, on a large number of 
the ecclesiastics and devout laity on the Continent. 
The * revelations ’ were of coarse denied and 
denounced as lies by the Freemasons. Demands 
to produce Miss Diana Vaughan wore eluded on 
the pretext that she was compelled to remain in 
concealment for the pre.servation of her life from 
the attacks of infuriated Freemasons and Pallndists. 
Letters written in her name by (as it afterwards 
turned out) L6o Taxil’s female secretary, and in 
some cases accompanied by presentation copies of 
her works, were received by high dignitaries of the 
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Church and the papal court and were replied to in 
the most flattennj^ mannt*r. The pope nirnself, if 
we may believe L6o Tnxil, sent her nis apoetolie 
blessing. The bisliop of (Jrenoble repeatedly 
affirmed his childlike belief in her existence and 
the sincerity of her (conversion. He compared her 
with Joan of Arc and exhorted her to pray, to 
labour, to strng^dc, and even to die on the gallows 
if necessary ; for victory sometimes exacted that 
price. Such rodomontaae was naturallj published 
by the conspirators to’.augment the faith of those 
wlio accepted the * revelations.* 

The excitement caused among credulous people 
aroused special interest in the Antimasonic 
Congress which was to be held at Trent in 1896. 
At the same town that was the scene of the great 
Council in the 16th cent, it was honed to give the 
final blow to Freemason^ and Protestantism. 
The campaign started by Pope Leo xiii. against 
Freemasonry had accpiired an added impulse by 
the * revelations * of Leo Taxil and his confederates. 
Yet doubts as to the ‘revelations* had been 
expressed in various quarters; and there was an 
undercurrent of scepticism. L^o Taxil faced the 
situation with characteristic courage and audacity. 
He went to Trent, met the Congress, and delivered 
an impassioned harangue. In answer to demands 
for information as to Diana Vaughan’s existence, 
history, and conversion, he solemnly affirmed her 
existence ; he declared that he had seen her with 
his own eyes, but she could not venture from her 
(loncealment, threatened as she was every hour by 
the daggers of the Freemasons. To a confidential 
committee only would he entrust his proofs. The 
result was a complete success. Doubters were 
silenced. Taxil was victorious. The hero of the 
liour, he was rewarded with enthusiastic and con- 
tinuous thunders of applause, ho was invited to 
the episcopal palace, wliere he was received by the 
bishop, and mingled with the most distinguished 
representatives (if ecclesiastics and noldes from 
various Kc>man Catholic states. 

But the imposture w’as now approaching its end. 
At the close of Septemlier 'Faxil bad triumphed at 
the Congress. Scarcely more than a fortnight 
later Bataille (Hacks) threw ott* the mask. He 
wrote to the Kolnvtrhe VolkazeAtungf expressing 
his complete (Contempt for the Konian Catholio 
religion, and a little later, on 2iid Nov., to the 
Unioers at Paris, declaring that Le DiahU au xix^ 
sMe and Diana Vaughan were Mdrchen (idle 
tales) and a thorough swindle. Taxil brazened it 
out a few months longer. At last he announced 
a meeting at the Geographical Society’s room.s, 
Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, on 19th April 1897, 
at which Diana Vaughan would make her public 
appearance. At the meeting he mountea the 
platform alone. To a crowded assembly he con- 
fessed that Palladisra and Diana Vauglian were 
inventions of his own, and that the revelations that 
had poured forth so lavishly from his press for 
years were a gigantic fraud, or, in his own 
euphemism, * a niystificatioii.’ ‘ I have always 
loved mystification,*^ he explained, and impudently 
went on to express his thanks to the Catholic 
press and bishops for the splendid helj> they had 
given him to organize the finest mystification of 
all, which w’as to (jrowii his career. 

The rage of his deluded victims was boundless, 
but impotent. At first they declined to believe 
his confession ; they could not abandon their faith 
in Diana Vaughan ; they distinguished between 
Taxil’s earlier and later ‘ disclosures * ; there must, 
they said, he substantial facts underlying at least 
the former. Some of course asserted that they 
had su.Mpected the truth all along ; and their 
efforts were directed to show that the pope and 
other high ecclesiastical authorities were not ' 


committed to belief in the swindle. But the 
violence of the denunciations which were natiu’ally 
heaped upon him did not disturb L^o Taxil. He 
had doubtless made money ; he had achieved 
notoriety ; he had imposeu a succession of ex- 
travagant lies by the most ingenious methods on 
his open-moutlied disciples. When the bubble 
hurst, as sooner or later it inevitably would, he 
retired to write the story of how he bad befooled 
the Catholic world. 

The soil had been prepared for the sowing, or 
the seed scattered by Taxil would not have taken 
root. During the long twilight of the Middle 
Ages and later a vast number of legends had 
accumulated concerning tlie relations of the 
spiritual world with humanity, including tempta- 
tions by evil spirits in corporeal or quasi-corporeal 
form and leagues entered into by individual men 
with the Devil himself. These legends had never 
been repudiated by the Church of Rome. Rather 
they had been accepted and stamped with author- 
ity, seeing that they had been incorporated in 
monastic chronicles and in the lives and writings 
of the most eminent saints and teachers, they had 
been confirmed by confessions wrung from the 
victims of the witch-prosecutions, recorded solemnly 
by ecclesiastical and (;ivil courts, as the evidence 
on which thousands of men and women had been 
condemned to the most barbarous deaths, and 
they had been taught as facts without any doubt 
by the Inquisitor Sprengcr, the Jesuit Delrio, and 
other authors of works on magic and witchcraft. 
From early ages witch(!raft, sexual immorality of 
the grossest kind, and foul rites, amounting to a 
rival and obscene religion, had been imputed to 
heretics and unbelievers. The Church had long 
been definitely opposed to Freemasonry — an 
opposition probably arising, first, from jealousy 
oi its secrecy, and, secondly, from its well-known 
liberalism. Re(5eritly Pius ix. had denounced the 
Freemasons as ‘ the Synagogue of Satan ’ and had 
approved and onoonraged a Fiemdi fraternity, 
founded under the inllucuce of the Ultramontane 
party to exterminate them. In 1884, the year 
I>efore the ‘ conversion * of L6o Taxil, Leo XIII. by 
his Encyclical had inveighed against them in no 
measured terms as guilty of unbridled licence in 
crime, as regardless of the marriage -bond, as going 
about to destroy the foundations of law and 
morality, a sect whose object was to prepare the 
ruin of mankind ; and he had called upon the 
faithful to unmask and oppose them. He thus 
practically initiated a now crusade, which lie 
8ulise(|uently drove further by a succession of fresh 
appeals to the ignorance and bigotry of his Hock. 

Into a soil thus cliarged witli sectarian bitter- 
ness and misrepresentation Taxil astutely dropped 
liis seed. Charges of witchcraft and the Black 
Mass had lx;en made in a sporadic manner during 
the previous century and a half. Tliey had thus 
streiigtherit>d the traditional attitude of the Roman 
Church and provided new, if slender, foundations 
for the popes’ battery of denunciation. Toxil’s 
‘revelations’ and those of his confederates were 
eagerly seized by the bigots and speedily spread 
all over the Continent. No sort or criticism was 
applied to them. The denials of the Freemasons 
were treated as negligible. The organization 
attributed to Freemasons and Palladists was in fact 
a parody of the real organization of the Jesuits. 
If the correspondence between the two was 
observed, tlie known existence of the Jesuit 
organization merely served to render credible to 
the minds of the faithful that of which their 
opponents were atumsed. An examination of 
iWil’s romances shows that tliey were derived from 
the old works of the Iiu|uisitors and other writers 
on witchcraft, supplemented by hints from A. L. 
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ConHtant’s Dogme et Htuel de la haute nutgic- 
(PariH, 1861), written under the pseudonym of 
Eliphas L6vi, and from the re«earcli«a of tlie 
French Freemason, llagon. Ilacks’s yet more 
extraordinary storicH were inspired by Archbishop 
Meuriti’s farrago. Diana Vaughan’s confessions 
were founded on those of Taxil and Hacks. If 
any basis of fact underlay the supei-striictiire of 
* mystiiication,’ it M^aa supplied by allegations, 
widely believed, of the theft without apparent 
motive of the consecrated host from various 
churches in France and elsewhere. How far these 
allegations were true it is impossible to say ; no 
prosecutions are known to have been instituted 
against any one for the crime. Taxil indeed after 
the crash was suspected by members of the 
committee of the Congress of Trent to have 
contrived such a theft from Notre Dame in Paris 
in order to provide sensational material for his 
pen ; but the charge was probably mere gossip. 
So remarkable a hoax has seldom, if ever, l)ccn 
perpetrated ; and it could not have succeeded in 
an environment less dense with ignorance and 
fanaticism. 

LiTKRiTuaH.— Bed(]t)8 the works of Huysmans, Taxil, and 
others nienUone<l throughout, rt:fL‘rennc may be made to A. E. 
Waite, D((nl~worghip in Franco, L(iiid<ni, 1S96; A. Lillie. 
ThA Worthip 0 / Satan in Mod^trn France, being a Seetyiia 
Edilon ^Modern Mpittiee and Modem Mcujie.’ do. 1896, 
preface ; and J. Rieks, Leo XIII, und der Satdnekult, Berlin, 
1807. The two English books named were published before the 
' mystification ' was confessed. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

SATl . — Sati is a feminine noun formed from the 
verbal root sat^ meaning what is real, true, good, 
or virtuous. A mti therefore signified a woman 
whom her religion considered as good and virtnous 
if sho sought death on the decease of her husband 
and was burned along with his corpse. It was not 
until 1829 that this custom of widow-burning was 
declared illegal in Hritish India. The Indian penal 
code enacted that whoever attempts to commit 
suicide and does any act towards the commission of 
such ofl'ence shall be punishable with imprisonment 
for a term whic-h may extend to one year. The 
code further enacted that, if any person commits 
suicide, whoever abets the commission of such 
suicide shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years. Any one who 
applauds or encourages an act of sati is also hehl 
by the penal code to have abetted suicide. 

Schrader^ states that Indo-Dermanic custom 
ordained that the wife should die with her husband, 
and this custom he asetribes to the desire to provide 
the deceased with what was dear to him during life 
as well as ' to make the life of the housefather safe 
on all sides, and to render him an object of per- 
petual care and anxiety to his family.’* 

In the Atharvaveda^ the suicide of the widow 
on the death of her husband is said to be *her 
ancient duty’; but, although she a.scended the 
funeral pyre and lay by the side of her husband, 
she is said to have ns her reward ‘progeny and 
property.’ Here, as in the Rigveda^* the wiuow is 
maae to rise up from the funeral jiyre and is le<l 
away by a new husband. The Atharmveda 
declares : 

* Oct up, O Woman, to the world of the living ; thou Host by 
this one who is deceased ; come I to him who graaps thy hand, 
thy second spouse, thou hast now entered into the relation of 
wife to husband.’ s 

The ancient custom and ancient duty of the widow 
to burn herself on her husband’s death had there- 
fore given place in Vedic India to a second marriage ; 

1 Prehittoric Antiquitiet of th$ Aryan Peoples, Eng. tr., 
London, 1800, p. 801. 

9 Of. OtBsar, de BeU. Gall. vi. 10. 

8 XVIII. ill. 1. 4 X. xviii. S. 

ft xvni. iii. 2; see Atharvaveda, tr. W. 1>. Whitney and ml. 
0. R. Lanmsn (Harvard Oriental 8»-r., vol. vlii.), Camitriilgo, 
Mass., 1005. 


but in later times ^ the ancient (‘ust-oin was revived 
under the inliuenco of lirahmans an x ions to obtain 
command over tlic property of the widow. In 
order to give the custom a religious sanction, a 
paswige in the Rnjveda^ which dircctcul tlio wido\Y 
to rise from her husband’s funeral pyre and go 
forth in front {agre) was altered into to go into the 
tiro (agneli). Tlio result was that, wherever BrAli- 
manic iuHiieiiees predominated, especially along 
the Ganges valley, in lieagal and in Oudh, as well 
as in K&jputana, widow-burning increased from 
the 6tli cent, onwards, while in outlying districts 
of the Faniab it was not eoiiiinonly practised and 
was forbidden in most parts of S. India. 

A gifted writer and a zealous defender of Hindu- 
ism, T. Kanmkrishiia, of Madras, has forcibly 
stated the Hindu religious sanction for widow- 
burning in the words : 

* If the husband predeceases the wife, she must face a new 
situation with a courageous heart, and remain to pruy day and 
night for the repose of his soul, or, if un.ahlc to hear the 
pang of separation she wishes to ascend the funernl p^re to he 
consumed to ashes with her dead husband, her religion allows 
her to do so.' > 

On the other hand, lioinesh Chunder Dntt referred 
to sati as ‘ a barbarous custom ’ and as ‘ the most 
cruel of all human institutioiiH.’ * 

Liras ATuax.-- See OMpecially A. R. Coomaraswamy, * Sail : 
a Vindication of Hindu Women,’ paper given to Sociological 
Society, (.ondon, 1912. H. W. FkAZKU. 


SATISFACTION.— ‘Satisfaction ’ is deiiiied 
by the mediieval Schoolmen as the third part of 
penance {q.v.). 

* III perfoctione autem poenitentiae tria ohservnnda sunt : 
scilloet, coinpunotio cordis, confeuMio oris, satisfactin operis.’* 

I. History of the idea in the Latin Fathers and 
in the early Middle Ages. —The introduction into 
theology of the term ‘satisfaction* is due to the 
quondam Roman jurist Tertullian, who, in describ- 
ing the relation of man to God, frequently makes 
use of the word satisfarere, which is a term of 
Homan law belonging especially to the sphere of 
obligations. Hero, in tno wider sense of each 
word, aatisfacere and solvere are equivalents ; both 
refer simply to the discharge of an obligation in 
any manner whatever. But there is a distinction 
between satisfacv.rc in the narrower sense and 
solvere in the narrower sense ; solvere is the strict 
fuliilment of the obligation, satisfar.ere is the dis- 
charge of it by some other ineaiis than its strict 
fuliilment, which yet is agreeable t-o tlie creditor. 

* Nam quia id quo quii contentua erat ei praestaliatur, latia- 
flori dictum eat.’ ^ lu this scuse it is saia ; * Satisfactio pro 
solutione est.'? 


Tertullian apiiUes the term sntis/acere especially 
to the si)here oi penance. In the earliest times it 
was hold by the Christian Church tliat after ha]»- 
tism, while lighter sins needed only to bo confessed 
to the gracious God,® serious sins excluded the 
offender altogether from the community.* But this 
rigorous practice was soon broken through, and by 
a public confession of sins even gross sinners were 
allowed restoration, though at first not more than 
once. I’liis mitigation is iinnounccd by Ilermas as 
a special divine revelation ; 

* Tho 8inuer who repentn must be received, but not freuuuully. 
For there is only one repentance for the servants of God.’io 
The public confession was in each 

case associated with visible signs of hnmi lint ion, 
in order to testify to tho genuineness of the repent- 


1 Sec Fitz Edward Hall, Jit AS, new ser., iii. 18:5-192. 

9 X. xviii. 7. 

8 Early Reminiscences, Madras, 1007 (for private eironlation 
i»fy)» P- 71. 

4 hist, of Civilization in Ancienl. India, CalcutU, 1880 00, 


. LIU. 

ft Lombard, Liber Senfonfinrnin, iv. diftt. 10 A. 
ft Justinian, Digogt. 4B. 1. 16. 8. 

V /ft. 40. 3, fi2. «(!f. 

9 See lAiofs, Dofpnongesohiohtf i, p. 206. 

1ft Mand. IV. i. 8. 
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ance experienced. Discipline was at first exercised 
by the comnmnity as a whole, but from the 2nd 
cent, onwards the community was represented in 
this matter by the bishop. Tertullian now views 
this penitential humiliation as a satisfaction to 
God. He regards God as the Roman law viewed 
an injured person : 

* Thou hast offended, but thou oanst still bs roconciled : thou 
hast One to whom to make satisfaction, who also is willing to 
receive it.* ^ 

The means of this satisfaction are self-humiliation 
and voluntary self-denial, above all fasting : 

Man is to make satisfaction to Ood, through the same thing 
through which he had offended (in Adam's fall).9 The penitent 
must 'offer to an offended Ood self-humiliation (coitigatio) in 
food and dress.** 

It is impoilAnt to observe that the idea of satis- 
faction thus constituted has two sides, (a) On the 
one hand, it touches the notion of merit (9.0.), of 
which it is in fact a sub-species.^ If merit In 
general establishes a claim to a reward, where an 
obligation has been caused by a wrong, the merit 
that has been acquired can serve as satisfaction, 
and the reward to which it establishes a claim is 
from the nature of the case pardon or remission of 
punishment. The thought in the background is of 
course that of the power of God to enforce His 
claim by ^nishment, if satisfaction is not forth- 
coming. Tertullian says : 

‘ How fooliih and unlust it is to leave penance unperformed 
and yet to expect pardon for our sins ! What is it but to fail 
to pay the price, and yet to etretoh out one's hand for the 
rewam T The Lord has decreed that pardon has to be awarded 
at this price ; He purposes that the remission of punishment 
slioll be Dought by this payment of penance.' * 

{b) On the other hand, penitential satisfaction is 
regarded in a way that brings it nearer to the con- 
ception of punishment than to that of merit. 
Here it appears not as a positive good work, which 
cancels the liability to punishment, but as a sub- 
stitute for punishment, of kindred nature, hut of 
different degree. Thus Tertullian says : 

' So far at thou host not spared thyself, so far, believe me, 
will Ood spare thee.'* 'All these things penance does . . . 
that It may, by ittielf pronouncing against the sinner, take the 
place of God's indignation and by temporal mortification, I will 
not say, frustrate, but dieoharffe, eternal punishment.* 7 
' Every sin is dischaived either oy pardon or punishment, 
pardon as the result of self-obastiiement, punishment os the 
result of condemnation.'* 

The key-note of this conception of penance is the 
substitution of temporal for eternal punishment. 
We may finally observe that, in the above doctrine 
of Tertullian, satisfaction is not yet a part of pen- 
ance, but the whole penance, including the public 
confession and the accompanying austerities, is 
viewed as a satisfaction to God. 

The Latin Fathers after Tertullian continue, with 
some developments, the same ideas as to penance 
and satisfaction which we have found in him. On 
the one hand, we have passages where penance is 
regarded as a good work or merit, which avails 
as a satisfaction for post-baptismal sin. Thus 
Cyprian says : 

* He who haa thus made latlefootion to Ood, will not only 
deserve the Divine pardon, but also a crown.' * 

This passage is noteworthy as bringing out the 
relation between merit and satisfaction which has 
already been explained-— where merit does more 
than extinguish the debt of sin ; it wins a reward 
besides. In Cyprian, moreover, we see how the 
notion of the transferability of merit begins to affect 
penitential satisfaction. 

' Qod can reckon to the penitent . . . whatever the maityn 
have asked, or the priests have done, for such persons.' i* 

Yet, because penitential satisfaction was a sign 
of personal repentance, it could not have been 
entirely superseded by the merit of others. 

1 De Pam. 7. * See de 8. * De Pan. 11. 

* Of. the phrase ' merits poenitentlae ' (ds Pan. 2). 

* De Pan. 6. « /*. 9. 7 2b. 

8 De Pud. 2. * De Lapa. 88. w Ib. 


Augustine follows in the same strain : 

* The life must be amended, and God must be propitiated for 
post sins bv olmsgivbig. . . . For He hoe s^ven no one licence 
to sin, although In pity He blots out sine already oommitted. If 
proper satisfaction Is not neglected. For the small and light 
sins of every day, however, . . . the daily prayer of the fiJth- 
ful is sufficient satisfaction.' 7 'There are many kinds of alms- 
giving, the doing of which asslste in the remiselon of our sine.' * 
On the other hand, we have places in the Latin 
Fathers where penitential satisfaction is viewed as 
l^eing of the nature of punishment. Thus Augus- 
tine says : 

' In penance every one must nse severity against himself, that, 
being judged by himself, he may not be Judged by the Lord.' * 
' He who truly repents does nothing but refuse to allow what he 
has dons wrong to remain unpunished.'* 

So also Gregory the Great writes : 

* God outs away our sins either by our means, or by His 
own hand, even when He forgives them. For He seeks to wash 
away from His elect by temporal chastisement the stains of the 
wickednesses, which He hates to see in them for ever.'* 

We have next to notice a change in the form of 
penance which aHeots the idea of satisfaction. In 
the East public penance died out after the union 
of Church and State under Constantine, which 
made ecclesiastical control of morals more difficult, 
in so far as a denunciation of mortal sin before a 
bishop became equivalent to a denunciation of 
crime to the State. In the West, to alleviate this 
difficulty, the severity of the ancient penance was 
modiiiod in the case of secret sins {peccata occulta) 
from complete publicity to the puDlicity involved 
merely in belonging to the penitents. Such was 
the state of affairs at the break-up of the Western 
Empire. The stormy nature of the times which 
followed prevented a consistent practice of dis- 
cipline from being enforced upon the new races who 
came in to occupy the territory of the Empire. 
For secret sins nuuiio penance fell altogether into 
disuse. In Ireland and England it was never 
enforced, though under the Carlovingians it was 
restored in France for open sins. From the end of 
the 11th cent, onwards, however, public penance 
became * a mere curiosity in the inventory of pos- 
sible Church procedure against sinners.’* 

On the other hand, there ctow up in the West, 
at Hrst side by side with puldic penance and ulti- 
mately almost entirely displacing it, a custom of 
private penance. This was a growth of the mon- 
astic spirit and aimed at extending the discipline 
of the Church over other sins than those which in 
the ancient Church were regarded as mortal. It 
was accompanied by an extension of the idea of 
mortal sin to the roots of sin in the heart. The 
circumstances of this private penance were con- 
fession to a priest and performance of a satisfaction 
which, as a condition of his absolution, he pre- 
scribed in accordance with the character of the sin. 
It is easy to understand how the pride of races who 
would not willingly submit to public penance (the 
outward humiliation of which they regarded as 
de^ading to free men) favoured the extension of 
this private penance, originally intended for the 
discipline of the cloister, among the laity also. 

In connexion with this newer penitential disci- 
pline tliree things in particular are to be noted : 

(1) Penitential discipline was converted into a 
sacrament, in so far as confession to the priest 
assumes a continually more important position, 
and the theory establishes itself that his absolu- 
tion converts even mortal sins into venial sins, 
which require to be expiated, not in hell, but in 
purgatory, unless they are cancelled by the satis- 
laction appointed by the priest. The psendo- 
Augustinian treatise, de Vera et Falsa Panitentia 
(llHi cent), says : 

* In that [the sinner] of himself ^oks to the priest, and 
overoomes his shame by the fear of on offended God, there 

iJSnch. 70f. » 16.72. 

*.$^4.861.7. *Sp.l6B.6. 

* Moral, ix. 84 on Job O**. * L^s^ p. 478. 
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oomet about th« forfriveness of the crime. For that which was 
criminal in the doing become! venial through oonfeesion, and 
even if it ii not purged away at once [».«. by iiatiBfaolion) 
nevertheleM that become! venial, which aa committed was 
mortaL'i 

( 2 ) Penitential satisfaction tends more and more 
to be regarded as a merit that can be detached 
from the person and treated upon commercial lines. 
This change is particularly evidenced by the 
* Penitential Books* which were composed (on the 
basis of the ancient canons of various Church 
Councils as to penance), first in Ireland, then in 
England, and finally on the Continent, with a view 
to assisting the priest in his office as confessor. In 
the ancient Church it had been allowed that in 
cases of extraordinary penitence the satisfaction 
might be diminishea. But in the penitential 
hooks we find a complete tariff of * redemptions,* 
or commutations, by which the fasting of others 
might be substituted fur personal fasting or the 
more exacting satisfaction of fasting might be re- 
deemed by almsgiving. 

(3) Closely connected with the * redemptions * is 
a yet more momentous development in regard to 
penitential satisfaction, viz. that of * indulgences ’ 
(q.v.). These were remissions of the temporal 

E unishments which were still owed by those who 
ad received absolution. Their origin is obscure, 
but it is clear (a) that they wore in the first place 
episcopal indulgences, granted to those who made 
pilgrimage and brought olforinga to a particular 
church on its dedication or other annual festival ; 
( 6 ) that they originated in the south of France 
before A.D. 1050.® 

2 . The mediaeval doctrine of penitential satisfac- 
tion. — In the 12th cent, penance was definitely 
included among the seven sacraments hv Peter 
Lombard, whose division of penance into tne three 
parts of contrition, confession, and satisfaction has 
already been quoted. The mediseval doctrine of 
penance was, however, finally put into shape by 
the great Schoolmen of the 13th century. The 
following account of it, especially as concerns 
penitential satisfaction, is taken from Thomas 
Ajiuinas, Sumtna Theologica ; the part which deals 
with satisfaction in particular is, however, from 
the ‘Supplemontum,’ which has been added from 
the author’s earlier commentary on the Sentences 
to complete the doctrine of the sncranieiits, which 
Thomas left unfinished at his death. 


The nneral basil for the doctrine of satisfaction is to be 
found in the distinction made^ between guilt (involving an 
obligation to eternal punishment) and an obligation to temporal 
punishment. Mortal sin involves a turning away from the un- 
changeable good and an inordinate turning to toe changeable 
good. The former demands eternal punishment, the latter 
temporal punishment. Venial sin is an Inordinate turning to 
the changeable go<Kl without a turning from the unchangeable 
good. Hence it demands only temporal punishment. 

Qu. Ixxxvil. art. 2 teaches that venial sins may be remitted 
wimout the sacrament of penance, though some act of a peni- 
tential character is required. But no new infusion of grace is 
necessary, as venial sin does not constitute a fall from grace. 
In the Close of mortal sins the sacrament of penance is required. 

According to qu. xo. art. 2, the form ol penance is the alisolu- 
tion of the priest ; its threefold matter consist! in contrition, 
oonfession, and satisfaction. Contrition and conforaion, with 
the absolution of the priest, remove the guilt of sin and the 
obligation to eternal punishment and lessen the obligation to 
temporal punishment (in purgatory) to such a degree that it 
can be expiated by the satisfaction appointed by the priest.^ 
Suppl. qu. xU. deals with satisfaction, * quoad ejus quidditatem.’ 
According to art. 1, satisfaction is formally an act of virtue, In 
so far as It implies the idea of the mean, which is the formal 
essence of virtue. The mean which it Implies is that of equality, 
‘for no satisfaction is said to be made except In accordance 
with a proportion of equality to somewhat.* 

Further light is oast upon the subject by the treatment of the 
following dimculties : 

(1) Satisfaotion cannot be an act of virtue, for everv act of 
virtue is meritorious. Satisfaction, however, is not meritorious ; 
for merit is gratuitous, but satisfaction is in respect of debt. 

Answer : Although satisfaction Is in respect of debt, yet in so 
far as it is voluntary it is meritorious. 


1 X. (26). * See Loofs^, p. 41)5 f. 

9 Surntnaf iii. qu. Ixxxvl. art. 4. * Suppl. qu. ix. art. 2. 

vox,. XI.— *14 


(2) Every act of virtue is voluntary, but satisfaction some- 
times is involuntary, as when a man is punished by a judge for 
an offence. 

Aneu'er : In the cose of satisfaction through punishment 
inflicted by a judge the act of virtue is in the Judge ; where, 
however (as in penance), a man punishes himself, the act o! 
virtue is in him. 

(3) The principal thing In virtue is choice, but satisfaction 
has to do, not with choice, but with external works. 

Answer : The principal thing that makes satisfaction an ac*t 
of virtue is choice, but the principal thing that differentiates it 
from other virtues is external works. 

According to art. 2, since it is equality on which satisfaction 
turns, the particular virtue shown iu it is Justice, and, since the 
equalisation takes place in respect of the debt created by an 
offence, the particular kind of justice exemplillcd is vindicative 
ju8tit;e. 

Art. 3 teaches that satisfaction is not merely compensation 
for past offences, but is also a preservative from future trans- 
gression. This medicinal office of satisfaction is another reason 
(cf. art. 1) why it is to be regarded as an act of virtue, for 
nothing can destroy sin except virtue. 

Qu. xiil. deals with the possibility of satisfaction. According 
to art. 1, men cannot in the strict sense satisfy God, but only 
by means of an equality proportional to their relative positions. 
As sin is inflnite in vinw of the infinity of the Divine majesty, so 
satisfaction obtains a certain infinity from the Divine mercy, so 
far as It is Informed by grace, by which what man can <io is 
made acceptable iu God. Another form of statement is to say 
that satisfaction is sufficient by the virtue of the merit of Christ, 
which is in a certain way inflnite ; but this practically comes to 
the same thing, as grace is given through faith in Christ the 
Mediator. If, however, grace were given otherwise, satisfaction 
would still be possible. 

Art. 2 states that one man can satisfy for another as regards 
the payment of the debt of sin, if he does it in charily. Such 
vicarious satisfaction, however, is not a medicine against future 
sin, except accidentally, so far as it merits for the other the 
grace which may help him to avoid sin ; but this mode of 
ot>eration is by way of merit rather than of satisfaction. 

Qu. xiv. treats of the quality of sutisfiudion. According to 
art. 1, it is impossible to satisfy fur one sin apart from others, 
since the removal of the offence is the same thing as reconcilia- 
tion with God, which cannot take place as long os any hindrances 
to it remain. 

Art. 2 teaches tliat, for similar reasons, it is impossible for 
one who has again fallen into sin to satisfy for sms already 
rei)ented of. 

Art. 3 maintains that it is impossible for works of satisfaction 
done out of grace to receive value from charity afterwards 
infused. 

According to art. 4, works done without charity merit nothing 
‘do oondigno*; by the Divine goodness, however, they merit 
somewhat *de congruo,* viz, temporal mercies, a disposition to 
grace, and the habit of good works. i 
Finally, art. 6 teaches that works done without charity obtain 
a mitigation of eternal punishment only in so far as they avoid 
the sin of omission and also prevent a man from falling farther 
into sin. 

Qu. XV. is entitled, ' De bis per quae lit satisfactio.' Accord- 
ing to art. 1, satisfaction must bo made by works of a penal 
character, in so far as the equalization demanded by justice in 
the matter of the offence requires something to be given to the 
offended parly and something to lie taken away from the offend- 
ing party. As regards God, nothing can be given Him, hut 
man can take away from himself by works of a penal character. 
It is clear also from its medicinal nature that satisfaction must 
be penal in character. Art. 2 teaches that God’s temporal 
chastisements may become of the nature of satisfaction for us, 
in so far as they are voluntarily accepted by us. 

Unally, according to art. 3, almsgiving, fasting, and prayer 
are the three forms of works of satisfaction. By them we 
humiliate ourselves before God, in our goods, our bo<ly, and our 
soul. 

In qu. XXV. art. 1 Tliomas discusses ‘ whether anything can 
be remitted from the punishment of satisfaction by means of 
indulgences.' His doctrine is that there is in the Church a 
treasure of merits, consisting both of the merit of Christ, as it 
exceeds by its infinity its effect in the wicruuients, ond of the 
merits of the saints, so fur as they Huporahouiided in works of 
satisfaction for the good of the whole Church. This treasure 
can then be applied for the good of the individual h}- the ruler 
Of the Church (i.e. the pope), for the roinisaion not merely of 
penitential satisfaction, hut also of punishment in purgatory. 
According to art. 2, indulgences avail for their published value, 
if there bo authority in the giver, charity in the recipient, and 
piety in the reason of the granting of the indulgence. 

3 . The controversy at the Reformation concern- 
ing penitential satisfaction. — The Keformation 
began with Luther’s Ninety -Jive Theses of 1517 
against indulgences, in which it was argued, 
among other things, that the repentance of a 
Christian man should bo lifelong, that the pope 
could not remit any punishment beyond that of 
penitential satisfaction, and that every truly con- 

1 For the distinction between meritum de eondfj/no and 
msritum de eonyrtio, see art. Mbrit (Christian), vol. viii. j). m. 
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trito Christian has complete remission of both 
punifthtnent and guilt, without any indulgence. 

In his iimnediatelj’^ suhsettuent sermon on iiidub 
gence and grace Luther went on to declare that 
the common division of repentance into contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction had no foundation 
either in Scripture or in the Fathers, and that it 
could not be proved from Scripture that the Divine 
righteousness required of the sinner any pain or 
satisfaction, except his true repentance and con- 
version, Math the intention to carry the cross of 
Christ and do the fitting M'orks (which, however, 
are not appointed by any). Christian men shoola 
not seek indulgence. 

A protest against the doctrine of penitential 
satisfaction thus became a point in the propaganda 
of tlie Kefonnation. It is admirably voiced by 
Melanchthon in his Apology for the Augsburg Con- 
fessiout in the section ‘ On Confession and Satisfac- 
tion’ (art. XII. vi.) ; 

(19) TliH (ianoiiio flatlsfoctions are not necessary by the Divine 
law for the reniiasion of sins. * For the opinion concerning faith 
must be prvHrrvud, that bv faith wo obtain the remission of sins 
for Christ’s sake, and not because of our works either preceding 
or following.’ 

(‘20) The error hero is aggravated by the Scholastic definition 
of natt8fa(;tion, viz. that it takes place for the placation of the 
Divine anger. 

(21) Our udversartos, however, admit that satisfactions do not 
avail for the reiuisslon of guilt. Hut they fable that they are of 
value for the remission of punishments in pulsatory or else- 
where. They teach that in the remission of sin (Tod forgives Its 
guilt and yet, since the Divine Justice must punish sin, changes 
eternal into temporal punishment. They add also that part of 
this temporal punishment is remitted by the i)Ower of the keys ; 
the rest is redeemed by satisfaction. 

(2‘2) All this is a fable, recently concocted without the author- 
ity of Scripture and the older ecclesiastical writers. The 
Schoolmen, lu fact, mixed up things siiiritual and political and 
imagined that the satisfaotlons, which were intended for ecclesi- 
astical discipline, availed to appease Ood. 

(S4) True repentance is conversion and regeneration, which 
are followed by good works as their natural fniits. 

(35) Wiien t/hrist says ‘Repent,’ He speaks of regeneration 
and its fruits, not of tho fictitious satisfactions of the School- 
men. 

(15) Though external works can be done beyond the Divine 
cmnniundmunt, it is vain confidence to suppose that they satisfy 
the Divine law. 

(40) True prayers, alms, and fasts are in the Divine command- 
ment ; what goes beyond It is of human tradition. 

The Schoolmen say that it belongs to the Divine 
Justice to punish sin. God punishes it, however, in contrition, 
which is more truly the punishment of sin than any satis- 
faction. 

Tho Reformation protest ie mot in the canons of 
the Council of Trent by a section ‘de Satisfactionis 
necessitate et fructu’ (8e.s.s. xiv. cap. viii.). The 
Catholic argument is briefly os follows ; 

Of all the parts of penance satisfaction is most attacked by 
the innovators, who assert that the remission of guilt is always 
accompatiied by the entire remission of punishment. Scripture 
(Gn 31^-, 2 8 Nu 12’'n* 20>n*) and tradition combine to 

refute the Protestants together with reason, which shows that 
the Divine Justice must make different demands upon those 
who sin in ignorance before baptism and those who sm against 
the Holy Ghost after baptism. Besides, penitential satisfactions 
are a great preservative against further sin, and the Ohurch has 
always seen in them, if {lerfoniiod with true oontrition, a 
giiarunteo against the Divine punishment. In them, further, 
we are conformed to Christ, who ma<le satisfaction for us, ana 
we know that, If we suffer with Him, we shall be also glorified 
wil,h Dim. Nor does our satisfaction take place without the 
help of Christ, so that we do not glory in ourselves, but in Him, 
through whom we live, and aoxpiire merit, and make satisfac- 
tion. The sacrament of penance, again, is no ludgment-seat of 
wrath, Just as no Roman Catholic ever thougnt that our satis- 
factions obscurMl or diminished the virtue of the merit or satis- 
faction of our Lord Jesus Christ. When innovators make true 
repentance no more than regeneration, this amounts to taking 
away satisfaction altogether. 

Finally, the Derretumde indnlgentiis {fmB. xxv., 
‘Continiiatio sessionis’) maintains that Christ has 
given to the Church tho power of granting indul- 
gences, which power has been in use since the 
earliest times (Mt 16*®, Jn 20®). Indulgences, it 
is held, are therefore salutary for the Church and 
not to be done away M’ith ; nut the power of in- 
dulgence is to be ajqilied witli moderation, that 
discipline may not sutler. 
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Bohiokt^t do. 3 vols., 1909-10, Eng. tr. of Srd ed., 7 vola, London, 
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seMehtdt Halle, 1906 ; R. Seeberg, Lehrbueh der Dogmenge- 
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iriache Knnoneneaminlung\ Leipzig, 1885 ; H. J. Schmitz, Die 
Bueehtieker und die Bueedieeiplin der Kirohe^ Mains, 1888; 
H. Schultz, * Der sitbliche BegrifI dos Verdienstes und seine 
Aufwendung auf das Verstkndniss des Werkes Ghristi,’ in 8K 
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SATNAMIS. — The Hindi word Satndm is said 
to moan ‘ the True Name ’ or * the Name of Truth ’ 
and, like Sat^ ‘Truth,’ has been used by several 
Hindu reformers to connote the Supreme Deity. 
$Sat is usually stated to be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit satya^ ‘ truth,’ but this is phonetically 
impossible. It is most probably derived from 
sattwaj ‘true essence,’ and hence, as a religious 
technical term, it connotes the abstract quality of 
purity and goodness. Satn&m therefore really 
means ‘He wliose name is Purity and Goodness.’ 
At least three religious bodies of N. India have 
adopted the term ‘ Satnftml * as the title of their 
re8])ectivc sects. W e shall consider them separately. 

1. The name ‘ Satnami ’ is employed among them- 
solvcsby the sect of Sodhs (f?.v.). It is probable 
that it was these Sfldhs who were responsible for 
tho Satnriinl revolt against Aurangzlb in 1672. 

The Sadhs claim an indirect spiritual descent 
from Rai Dilsa, but, as is pointed out in the article 
devoted to them, the important Unitarian aide of 
their doctrine is derived rather from the teaching 
of another of Rkm&nanda’s disciples— Kabir. 

2. Tho next sect calling itself Satnftml was 
founded by Jag-jivan D&sa of Sardaha in the 
Bftrabaiikl District of the United Provinces. He 
was born in 1682 and began his religious career a.s 
a Kahfrpan till— indeed, according to some authori- 
ties, these Satnamls are merely a branch of that 
faitli.^ In the United Provinces they number 
alxmt 76,000, but in other parts of Inuia figures 
have not been recorded for them. 

Jag-jivan Dasa lived the greater part of his life 
at Sardaha, gaining roputiition and followers by 
bis miracles. He was a OhandOl hakur by caste, 
and his four chief discijdes were all of high caste 
— Brahraanas or 'fhakurs — but, like Kabir and 
NRnak, he adapted his teaching to all classes. 
Among his followers were low-caste Hindus, such 
as Chamars (curriers), and he succeeded in estab- 
lishing some community of thought between him- 
self and Islam. Two at least of his disciples were 
Miisalmans. The fullest account of his teaching 
is that contained in the Oudh Gazetteer Litera- 
ture) ; it has been repeatedly copied by subsequent 
writers. 

The Satndniis profesi to adore the so-called True Name alone, 
the one God, the Cause and Creator of all things, the NirguiM, 
or He who is void of all sensible qualities, without beginning 
and without end. As in the Vodftnta philosophy, worldly exist- 
ence is illusion, or the work of M&yk, whom they Identify with 
Bhavftni, the consort of Siva. They recognise the whole Hindu 
pantheon, and, although they prufess to worship but one God, 
they pay reverence to his manifestations as revealed in incarna- 
tions, particularly those of R&ma and Kraqa. Their moral code 
enjoins indifference to the world, its pleasures and its pains ; 
devotion to the gura^ or spiritual guide ; clemency and gentle- 
ness ; rigid adherence to truth ; the discharge of all social and 
rcllfidouB obligations ; and the hope of final absorption into the 
Supreme. Caste-dlstinotlon is not lost on profession, and care 
is taken not to interfere with caste-prejudices or social customs. 
Fasts are kept, at least to a partial extent, on Tuesday (the day 
of Ilanum&n) and on Sunday (the day of the sun). A good deal 
of liberality is shown towards local superstitions, especially as 
regards K&maohandra and his monkey-ally Hanum&n, and the 
ordinary festivals are regularly observed. 

The water In which the gxiru'e feet have been washed Is 
drunk only when his caste la equal to or higher than that of the 
diwMplo. The distinctive mark of the sect is a blaek and white 
twisted thread, gonerully of silk, worn on the right wrist. It la 
technically known as mu. The full-blown mananth wears an 

1 Wilson, Beligioite Sects of the HindstSt p. 96. 
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Adu on each wrist and each ankle.i On the forehead Is worn a 
iilak^ consb)tin(( of one black perpendicular streak. The bodies 
of the dead are buried, not burnt. 

The consumption of flesh, certain pulses, and intoxioiiting 
liquors is forl>iaden. It is also forbidden to oat the brinjal, or 
egg-plant. The last prohibition is due to the belief that, by 
prayer, it is capable of being converted into meat. Tim legend 
on which this belief is bued will be found in moat of the 
authorities quoted below. 

Several works are attributed to Jag-iivan. The 
most important, ranking as the sacred book of the 
sect, is called A(j1mvind^a^^ ‘The DcvStruction of 
Sin.* It is in verso and is believed to be inspired. 
Its contents are miscellaneous stories from the 
PurdnaSt lessons on morals, ethics, divinity, and 
rules of piety. Most of the.se are taken from 
earlier San.skrit works and translated. Other 
works attributed to him are the JUdna-prakdJa 
(dated 1761 ), the Mahd-pralaya^ and the Prathaiiia- 
arantha. The last is in the familiar form of a dia- 
logue between Siva and Pftrvati. 

Literatdrk.— H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Reliffious Seet» of 
the II indue, l/indon, 1801, p. asGlI. ; Gazetteer of the Provinoe 
of Omih, Lucsknow, 1877, i. 362 IT. ; ihiii has formed the basis of 
all subaoquont acenuntH, such as B. H. Badley, In lA viii. 
[1879] 289 IT. ; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 299; H. R. NeviU, 
Bara Banki Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1904, p. 07 ft 

3. Another sect called Salnfimls is found in 
Chliattisgaph in the east of the Central Provinces 
of India. In 1901 it numl)ered nearly 400,000 
persons, of whom all but 2(K)0 were members of 
the caste of Chariiars. It originated with Ghas! 
Kilina, a Chainfir of Rilaspur District, lietweon 
1820 and 1830. He apparently got his inspiration 
from the SatnamI teaching of the followers of Jag- 
jivan Dfisa mentioned above, but the sect claims 
that it is a branch of the Kal Dasis founded 
by Kal Dasa the (^hamilr, who wjis one of the 
twelve apo.stles of Ramfinanda.* There seems to 
be no basis for tlie claim, and so little do those 
Satnamis know about tlioir alleged founder that 
they miscall him Kohl Dasa and themselves Kdhi 
Dasis. 

Ghasi Rama was originally a poor farm-servant 
in a village named Girod, then in the Biiaspur, 
but now in the Raipur District. Ho took to 
ascetic practices and became venerated as a saintly 
man wnoso miracles quickly gained him fame. 
Ho next retired for a season to the forest and 
emerged wuth what he callo<l a new revelation for 
the Cluinulra, which was really a repetition of the 
tenets of Jag-jivan Dasa, with a few atlditions.* 
His teaching included the worship of the name of 
one solitary supreme (xod ; abstinence from meat, 
liquor, an(f certain vegetables including (a.^ in the 
case of Jag-jivan’s disciples) the hrinjal; the 
abolition of idol-wor.sliip ; and the proliihition of 
the employment of cows for agriculture and of 
ploughing after the mhlday meal. His followers 
were hidden to cast all iilols from their homes, 
but wore porniittetl to reverence the sun, as repre- 
senting the Deity, every rnorning and evening 
with a pious ejaculation. Caste was abolishod, 
and all men were declared to be socially equal, 
except the family of Ghasi Rfiina, in which the 
priesthood of the cult was to remain hereditary. 

Since the death of its founder in 1850 this simple 
faith has become overlaid with much legend and 
superstition ; and aboriginal social rites which, in 
spite of his teacliing, had survived have only lately 
been abandonetl in a few isolate<l localities, where 
they are said to be still occasionally practised. 
One of these was a kind of social prostitution in 

1 An ddu is, proporly Hprakincr, the chain or hobble fostonod 
round an plcphant'a aiikirg, when ho is tied up. 

■J MiaprlnUid Aghavinsa in I A , and »o in later writlngB copied 
iherofrom. 

8 Soe artt RiMlsANoTg, SXnna. 

♦ The present writer would autjffost that thi.** rotircinont to 
the forest really covered a visit to N. India, where lie met .some 
CJhatnar follower of Japr-Jlvan and leanit from him the Satniinn 
d(M‘tnne. 


which a newly-married wife hod to submit for one 
night to the embraces of a nunilier of men of tlie 
village whom she named to her husband as her 
guruSf or spiritual guides — a variation of the jus 
prinKM noctis, in which tlie woman selected the men 
who were to bo favoured by her. One imiiortant 
sub-sect has arisen, the schism turning on the ques- 
tion as to whether the use of tobacco is or is not 
prohibited. The pro-smokers claim that in his later 

ears Ghflsl Rilma withdrew his former prohibition ; 

ut, with tobacco, these chungids, as they are 
called, have also returned to idolatry, and their 
villages contain stones covered with vermilion, 
wliich the true Satnamis eschew. 

Satnftmis admit to their ranks all persons except 
members of the impure castes, sucli as Dhftbis 
(washermen), Ghasifts (grass-cutters), and Mehtars 
(sweepers), whom they regard as inferior to Uiem- 
selves. They bury their dead and observe mourn- 
ing for three days. On the third day they have 
the head shaved, with the exception of the upper 
lip, which is never touched by the razor. 

All over India the Chamfirs are one of the lowest 
and ino.Mt despised castes, and there can bo no 
doubt that, as in the case of the Ral Dasis ami 
similar sects, the success of Ghasi Kama’s teaching 
was primarily due to his decree that caste was 
abolished, and that consequently the Chamftr was 
as good as any other Hindu. It is this that has 
roused the hitter hostility to the sect on the part 
of Hindus of the higher castes— a hostility wnich 
is repaid with interest by its members. The 
women now wear nose-rings, an ornament hitherto 
forbidden to the lower castes, and the Satnamis 
sliow their contempt for orthodox Hinduism by 
rudely parodying Hindu sac^red festivals. They 
insist on travelling in the trains in the same com- 
partments with caste Hindus, who are defiled by 
their touch and against whom they do not hesitate 
to jostle. This anti-caste feeling has operated in 
more ways than one. It has (treated a feeling of 
independence among a formerly down-trodden 
people, which, in its basis, is worthy of all com- 
mendation ; but its assertion has given rise to a 
bitter class-antagonism. The relations between a 
(Chamftr tenant and his Hindu landlord are often 
seriously strained, one side or other or both being 
to blame, and many Chamars have developed int^ 
dangerous criminals, restrained only by their 
cowardice from the worst outrages against person 
and property. 

Litbraturb.— T he foundation of all accounts of these SatnRmis 
is contained In J. W. Chisholm, Biiaspur Settlement Report, 
NAjfpur, 1861, p. 46 ft Based on this, in each case witlj addi- 
tions and corrections, are tho following : The Central Provimu’s 
Gazetteer^ Nfqfpur, 1870, pp. 100 ft, 412 ft; A. E. Nelson, 
Gazetteer of the Raipur Distriet, Bombay, 1909, p. 79 ft ; R. V. 
Russell, i'he Tiibes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India, London, 1916, i. 307. The Ijist-nuincd contains all that 
is in the precediut; works, with some additional itifonnation. 

G. A. GRIKn.Sl)N. 

SATYRS.— The ivord ‘satyr’ conjures u]) to 
tho modern mind a fabulou.s creature half-man, 
half-beast, goat-footed, with pointed oar.8, sliaggy 
body, a creature mainly malevolent, sportive but 
always on the verge of licence ; unlike the solitary 
fawn, tho Satyr hunts in troops ; ho is one of ( lu* 
Olaaos of Dionysos. The picture is substantially 
correct, but with one important reservation. In 
origin the Satyr is not a mere imagined fabulous 
monster ; he is an actually existing ritual niumnuu . 
This simple fact exjdiiins the whole being and 
functions of the creature. In the time of .Antony 
it was still the custom for men to dn\s.s iqj and 
walk in procession as Satyrs. 

Plutarch tolls us that, wlu'u Antony enlcr*-d F.plu’^uH nml 
Wtts hailed as IMonysos, ‘woim-n ilis(;ins<'d as mid iii*'ii 

and boys as Satyroi and Panes inar'dud lx (mt’ liim.'* 

We are apt to exjilain such iiguies as men dimsed 
1 A nt. 24. 
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in imitation of Satyrs. We thereby disguise the 
simple fact that from these ritual figures the 
mythological conception of Satyrs or Panes sprang. 

The locus classicua on the origin and nature of 
the Satyrs is Strabo, x. 3. He is mainly con- 
cerned to discuss the Kouretea (g.v.), but in- 
cidentally he throws out the nriceless indication 
that a number of other n^tnological figures — 
Silenoi, Satyroi, Tityroi, Hacchse — are of like 
orii^in. AH these he calls 5o//*oF€i--creature8 half- 
divine, half-human. Their semi-divinity is in- 
stantly understood if we realize that they are not 
unreal monsters, but ritual mummers, real men, 
yet half-removed from reality, set apart, i.e. semi- 
divinized by their ritual disguise and function. 

Once this substantial unity is clearly grasped, 
the diversity in forms and names need not em- 
barrass us. Each local ritual would have for its 
dalfioyes its local ritual dress and local name. The 
disguise was usually half-animal ; the worshiper 
was dressed up as a horse or a bull or a goat. The 
object of the disguise in animal form has been 
made abundantly clear by the study of beast- 
dances among primitive peoples afl over the 
world. They danced as horses or goats or bulls 
according as they wished to promote the fertil- 
ity of horse or goat or bull. Hence the raupot, 
bull-dalpoi'es of Ephesos, the rpdyot, gOAt-Salfioyet of 
Athens, the frrot, hor&e-Sal/noyes of the Pelononnese. 

It is fortunate that in one case we are aole from 
the monumental evidence to say with certainty 
what particular beast-form attaches to a special 
name. The horse-Sal/ioi/fs, creatures with horses* 
hoofs and manife.st upspringing horse-tails, are 
Silenoi. This fact is nut beyond doubt by inscrip- 
tions. On the early black-figured krator of Klitias 
and Ergotimos, now in the Musco Greco-Etrusco 
at Florence, three dal/ioyes ithyphallic, with horses* 
ears, tails, and legs, are clearly inscribed * Silenoi.*' 
It has long been the custom to call the horse- 
dlafxoyet of Hie Attic vases, who constantly attend 
Dionysos, ‘ Satyrs * ; accuracy obliges us to sub- 
stitute the term * Silenoi.* 

It is to be regretted that we have no monumental 
certainty as to the precise animal -form of the Satyr. 
But the deficiency is less important than it seems. 
The particular animal- form is merely, as we saw, 
a matter of local difierentiation springing from 
particular local circumstances and does not aflect 
the ritual gist of the figure. As to the etymology 
of the word, again we cannot claim certainty. 
The most probable suggestion is that of F. Solensen,^ 
who holds that both Zd-rupot and Tf-ri/poi are 
authentic Greek words from the root rv, * to swell,* 
appearing in ri5/i/3oj. raupos, etc. The Satyroi are 
dalfxoves ot the budding, germinating, of plant and 
animal life ; they are jfertility figures, and with 
this their constant ithyphalfic character quite 
agrees. Whatever the original animal-form of 
the Satyroi, the name come to cover pretty well 
the whole field of fertility dalfioyes. The cause of 
the dominance of the Satyr-name is lost to us. 

As to the functions of the Satyrs, happily Strabo 
is explicit— they celebrated ‘orgies —and their 
relation to Dionysos was the same as that of the 
Kouretes to Zeus in Crete. Strabo*8 view is con- 


reinforced the re-birth and re-growth, the renoK- 
veaUf of the whole animal and vegetable world. 

The Satyrs far more than the Kouretes are 
essentially revellers. The Kouretes are essentially 
child- rearers, more quiet, more conservative. The 
rite of the birth and finding and cherishing of the 
ciiild is, it is now known, onlv one factor in 
a wider magical folk-play— a folk-play that is in 
effect the utterance of the cycle of the life of man 
and of plants and animals. The play in full was 
cyclic— a birth, a contest, a death, a resurrection, 
a triumphant marriage, and again a birth. The 
whole cycle is preserved to us in the mime observed 
by R. M. Dawkins' at Viza in E. Thrace— the 
region of Dionysos himself. But it is obvious 
that in one place or another one feature of a plot 
so diverse may easily be emphasized in contrast 
to the rest. Crete and the Kouretes emphasize 
the birth of the child ; the Satyrs ^ emphasize 
the marriage, KufjLos. The Satyrs are in fact the 
Kuffxos, the festival marriage proce8.sion incarnate ; 
their leader is Comus. in the fragments of the 
recently discovered Satyr-play by Sophocles, the 
Ichneutait ‘ Trackers,’ the Satyrs, however, attend 
the birth of the wonder-child Hermes.® The Satyr- 
play lies at the basis not only of tragedy, but 
first and foremost of comedy— the song of the 
Kdfjiou Whether the Satyr-play becomes tragedy 
or comedy depends on whicfi point in the drama- 
cycle one elects to stop at. Tragedy ends with a 
death, comedy with a marriage. 

But— and tne point needs emphasis — it must 
never be forgotten that tragedy and comedy, 
Important though they are to us, are late and 
purely literary developments. In the history of 
the ritual folk-roime they are, so to speak, episodic. 
Among the Greeks the ritual-mime, the Satyr- 
play, was caught up by men of conspicuous 
literary genius, iEschylus and Aristophanes, and 
used by them os tlie vehicle of tragedy and 
comedy. So splendid was the final transfiguration 
that tne humble origin was all but lost, and only 
with difficulty has it been rediscovered by the 
industry of recent days. But it must always be 
remembered that tragedy and comedy alike, though 
especially tragedy, are exceptional phenomena 
occurring only sporadically an<l always calling 
for local and temporal explanation ; it is the ritual- 
mime that is the permanent basic fact. 

The reason is clear : the primary intent of the 
ritual-mime, the Satyr-play, was practical, i,e, 
magical, the object, to secure the fertility of man 
and flocks and fields. As in the Hymn of the 
Kouretes, the disguised worshippers ‘ leap for full 

ears, and leap for fleecy flocks, and leap for 

elds of fruit and . . . leap for young citizens.’® 
With the decay of magic and the emergence of 
full-blown Olympians to be approached by prayer 
and sacrifice rather than compelled by magic, the 
magical aspect of the Satyrs of course dwindled, 
and tlieir practical magical dance was misconceived 
as an idle sport. Even as early ^ Hesiotl the 
process is well-nigh complete. Hesiod tells of the 
' worthless, idle race o( Satyrs 
And the g:ods, Kouretes, lovers of s))ort and dancing.’ < 

But — and this is conclusive for the substantial 


firmed or rather anticipated by Euripides, whom 
he quotes.® The ritual of Dionysos, son of Semele, 
is substantially that of the rhrygian Mother ; 
the Kouretes are substantially the same as the 
Satyroi. The sacred mime that they enact is 
that of the birth, the rescue, and the initiation 
of the holy child.” With the birth and magde 
growth of the child are re-enacted and magically 

1 A. Furtw&neler and K. Beiohhold, Oruch. Vasenmalerei^ 
Munich, lOOiUw, i 58, plates xl., xil. ; and see fig. in art. 

SiLlNOI. 

• Indogermaniaehe Fortehunaen, xxx. [19121 81 It, 

* Strabo, x. 8, p. 468 ; see J. E. Harrison, Themia, p. 89. 


truth of the view here maintained — when Greek 
comedy and tragedy, splendid sporadic ofl-shoots, 
were aead and gone, the permanent element, the 
ritual-mime, lived on and lives to-day as a folk- 
play ; and this folk-play is still credited with a 
faint mi^cal potency ; it is played at fixed seasons, 
mainly Christmas and Easter or Whitsuntide, and 

lJH5xxvl. 101 ff. 

ssce J. E. Harrison, ’Sophocles. lehneuta/ in Etsayt and 
Studies presented to WiUuim Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1918, 
p. ISGff. 

s See ‘ Hymn of the Kouretes,’ BSA xv. 369. 

4 Frag, cxxix. 
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played ‘for luck.* The players are still disguised 
as oeasts, with horns and boast-skins, and some- 
times horses’ or bulls* heads. They still enact 
the fight, the dyi&v, of summer and winter, the 
death, the ritual resurrection, the marriage with 
its Kdnoif its revel rout (Comus). They still bring 
luck to the house where they enact their ritual- 
play. Finally, they are still always a band, a 
dlo<ros, pointing back to the days when the group 
and not the individual was the begetter of 
sanctities. We think of Dionysos as ‘attended 
by a band of Satyrs ’ ; it was from the band of 
Satyrs that Dionysos sprang. 

Litskatukb. — F or Satyrs in art and literature see B. Ktihnert, 
in Uoscher, b.v, * Satyroi * ; O. Navarre, in Darember^-Soglio, 
9.V. 'Satyres’; O. Gruppe, Grisohisoha Myihologu und R*- 
ligionsgettchichte, Munich, 1897-1900, i.v. * Satyroi.' 

For oridns and relation of Satyroi to Kouretes and other 
fltruree ana for discussion of Strabo passage, see J. B. Harrison, 

* Kouretes and Zeus Kouros,’ in JiSA xv. [1908-09] S08-838. ana 
Themin, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 1-49. For Satyrs and Satyr-play 
see Gilbert Murr^, 'Ritual Forms preserved in Greek Trage^/ 
in Excursus to Themis, pp. 341-803 ; F. M. Comford, The 
Origin of Attic Comedy, ^ndon, 1914 ; A. B. Cook, Zeue, 
Cambridge, 1914, i. e9!5-706, where full reference to preceding 
literature will be found. For survivals of ritual Satyr-mimes 
see R. M. Dawkins, 'The Modern Carnival in Thrace and the 
Cult of Dionysus,' JHS xxvi. [19061 191 ; A. J. B. Wace, 

* North Greek Festivals,' BSA xvi. [1909-10] 282 ; f. C. Lawson, 
Modem Greek Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cam 


For Indian tmrallels to Satyrs and kouretes see'^L. von 
SchrOder, Mytterium und Mimui im Rigveda, I^elpzig, 1908, 

J. E. Harrison. 

SAURAPATAS, SAURAS, or SAURYAS.— 

This is the name of a small sect in Central and 
Southern India, whose special object of worship is 
tiie sun. According to the Manual of the Admini- 
stration of the Madras Presidency^ those of the 
south are all DrAvida Brftlimanas, form a sub-tribe 
of that caste, and are very few in number. Ac- 
cording to Wilson, they scarcely differ from other 
Hindus in their general observances. This is to be 
expected, for the worship of the sun forms a part 
of every orthodox Hindu’s worship. The tilaka, 
or frontal mark, is of red sandal and of a special 
shape, and the necklace Is of crystal. According 
to tne ICR for 1901,*-* the tilaka of the Sauryas of 
Central India may be one of three varieties — three 
straight lines across the forehead, a single per- 
pendicular line, or a double crescent joined hy a bar 
in the middle. Hero also ‘they are nearly all 
Brahmanas.’ 

They do not eat until they have seen the sun ; 
and on every Sunday, and on the day of the sun’s 
entry into a fresh sign of the zodiac, they eat one 
meal without salt. 

For the general history of sun-worship in India 
see art. Sun, Moon, and Stars (Hindu). Cf. 
also art. Nature (Hindu), vol. ix. p. 230. The 
forest tribe Sauras (=:Savarfis) is treated in art. 
SavarAs. 

Literatuhk.— H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, cd. R. Rost, Ijondon, 1861, p. 266, from which 
much of the above is taken ; R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaiax^avism, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems {tuGlAP ill. 6), Stross- 
burg, 1918, p. ism. George A. Grierson. 

SAUTRANTIKAS.— I. Name, scripturalposi- 
tion, and character. — The philosophers of the Little 
Vehicle (Hlnayana [ly.v.]) were divided into two 
schools: on the one hand, the Vaibhri«ikas, who 
accepted the Abhidharma books of the SarvAsti- 
vailins (the seven Abhidharnias) as ‘revealed* 
scripture {ipsissima verba), and Mio coniniontary on 
them, VibfuJ^d, as the ohiest and the most authori- 
tative ‘treatise’ {&dstra)\ on the other hami, the 
Sautrantikas, who considered the seven books 
simply as ‘ treatises ’ (to^m) of human inspiration 
1 Madras, 1886-03, Ui. 863. 

3 Vol. xix., CeiUral India, Lucknow, 1902, p. 80. 


and therefore liable to error, who maintained that 
Buddha had not composed treatises dealing with 
Abhidharma or given indications for the composi- 
tion of such treatises under his authority (a work- 
ing hypothesis in P&li scholasticism),* but had 
taught Abhidharma doctrines in certain Sutras (or 
Sutrdntas),^ According to them, these Sutras, the 
Arthaviniichaya^ etc., constitute ‘the Basket of 
Abhidharma.’ Hence their name Sautrantikas, 
the philosophers who recognize the authority of 
the SUtrdntas alone. 

They are also named DarsjAntikos, ‘ philosophers 
who deal with similes ’ {dfsiianta ) ; * out there is 
some reason to believe that the I)ur§tantikas are a 
branch of the Sautrantikas. 

The following gives an accurate idea of the 
character of the school, and the progress acconi- 

E lished by Buddhist thought is evident when the 
autr&ntiKas are compared with the older Pali or 
Sanskrit schools : 

The point to be dlsouseed Is of Importance. Does the eye or 
the ' conaoiouBnesa ' (or the 'mind') aee viaible objects? (1) 
The Mah&a&ipghikaa (an old sect and school) adhere to the 
letter of the scriptural text : ' When he sees an object with the 
•ye . . .' and believe that the eye— -the subtle eye, not the cyo 
of the flesh— sees visible objects. (2) The orthodox Pali school 
(Vibhajjavadin) maintains that, in this scriptural statement, 
‘eye' indicates the necessary instrument of vision, as when we 
say ' wounded a bow,' when, in fact, the wound is inflicted 
by an arrow. The eye, they say, being matter, does not see ; 
seeing belongs to ' consciousness ' {vijhana).^ (8) The Vaibhlt- 
^kas agree with the Mahas&aighikos : the eye sees, the con- 
sciousness or 'discernment ' {vijMna) discerns (vijdndti) ; they 
refute the Pali jpoint of view (^ adducing a new simile, maflchdb 
kro4anti, ' stalfs applaud '). (4) The Sautrantikas recognize the 
weight of the scriptural text ; ^ When he sees an object with the 
eye ... * but, by referring to other scriptural evidence, they 
show that the problem is not well stated : ' What is the use of 
this discussion? Very much like "chewing space." It has 
been said by the Lord that, " the eye beln)^ given and a visible 
object also being given, there arises, depending on both, a visual 
oognition.’' Therefore such a question as " vVho sees? " is not 
Juatifled, as therein no activity comes into play. These are only 
correlated phenomena, causes and effect— In foot a blue imai^e 
resulting from a mechanical process, no seer, no vision. It is 
said that the eye sees, that the discernment (vijfidna) disceins 
(vijdndti}— moTe metaphorical phrases which we must not take 
literally, on which we must not lay stress (abhiniveia}, says the 
Ix)rd.’ 0 

2. Sources.®— Although the origin of the Sau- 
trfintikas may be traced to the time of the rise of 
the Vaibhri^iKas— SautrAntika doctors are quoted 
in the Vibhd^d'^— it seems that the Vaihhft^ikas 
preceded the Sautr&ntikas in the systematization 
of their doctrines. That would explain why the 
views of the latter are to be found chiefly in com- 
mentaries on the liooks of the former. Vasu- 
bandhu, in his Ahhidharmako^a, ‘ the scabbard of 
the Abhidharnias’ (meaning the seven Abhi- 
dharmas of the Sarvilstivadins),* sets out to state 
the views of the Vaibh&^ikas of Ka^mir, but in his 
Bhd^ya (auto-commentary) to the KoAa he points 
out the errors of the Vaiohasikas, and these errors 
are dealt with in the Vydkhyd (sub-commentary) 
of Yafiomitra.® A number of do(;lors, among them 

1 See, e.g,, Atthas&IinI (PTS, London, 180A p. 8. 

3 AbhidnarmakoSakdrikeis, and lihdsya, Tib. tr., ed. T. de 
Steberbatskoi, Bill. Buddhtca, xx. [Petrogrod, 19171 7; Turo- 
nklha, Oesoh. des Buddhismtts in Indien, tr. A. Bchiefiicr, do. 
ISeA p. 66 ; Tibetan text, do. 1868, p. 66. 

s E. Burnouf, Introd. d Vhistoire du Buddhistne indim, 
Paris, 1846, p. 448 ; W. Wassilieff, iJer Buddhisrnus, Pelrograd, 
1860, p. 274 ; TkranUtha, tr. Schiefner, p. 274. 

* Kathdvatthu, xviii. 0, tr. 8. Z. Aung and 0. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Points of Controversy, Lonclon, 1916, p. 883. 

6 AbnidhanmkoiakdrikdSj p. 70 f. 

6 European sources : U. Kern, Manual of Indian BtuUkinm, 
Strassbnrg, 1896, p. 126, Geschudenis van het Bnddhisme m 
Indie, 2 vols., Haarlem, 1882-84, French tr., Uistnire du Ilotul- 
dhteme dam VlwU, Paris, 1903. ii. 8'95-4()2 ; Burnouf, Intro- 
ductiun, p. 447 ; Wassilieff, Der Buddhisrnus, p. 222. 

7 See Abhidhannako^noydkhyd a<l, i. 20. On f lio date of 
Kiim&ralalKlIia see H. Ui, The V^aHetfika Philosophy, London, 
1917, pp. 43, 46. 

6 Hee Abhidharmako^akdrikds, p. 2. 

» Sue J. Takaktisu, ‘ On the Abhidharma Literature of the 
BarvistivSdlns,' JPTS, 1904-06, p. 67, and sources quok*d; 
Paramkrtha, ‘Life of Vasubandhu,' Tong-pao, July 1904, pp. 
278, '290. 
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Sam^jjbablmdrn, thought that Va«uhanclhu had un- 
duly sacriliced the ‘orthodox Hystcni,’ and tlioy 
wrote ijurol^ Vaibhfisika coniiueiitaries to the 
Ko,ki^ refuting the particular views of the Sau- 
traiitikas. I'heae hooka {Summ/apradipat Nyrlyd- 
nusdra) exist only in Chinese translations. 

There are a few references to the Sautr&ntlkas 
in the Madhyamakavftti'^ and in Vinitadeva’s 
coiniiientary to the Nydyabindu.'^ TdranA.tha 
gives some information on the history of the school 
and the acitivity of its scholars;* and so do the 
Chinese })ilgriina.* Some Tibetan treatises («wi- 
dhiintaa)f especially the Mailjughosa'husavajrasid- 
dhitnla^ explain at length the position of the 
Sautrantikas. These sifMhdntas are intricate, and 
Wassilieir, who has summarized them, is not to 
blame when his statements are obscure.® Most 
fortunately, Brahmanical and Jain philosophers 
have paid attention to the theory of tlie origin of 
knowledge as stated by the Saiitrantika school, 
and they furnish us with the best account that wo 
possess. In many cases their evidence is supported 
irom Buddhist sources.® 

3 . Doctrines.— it is not possible to give a 
Bystematic account of the doctrines of the Sau- 
trantikas. On the other hand, a mere list of the 
points referred to in our authorities wouhl involve 
the reader in a maze of obscure technicalities. A 
few remarks will show the variety and the im- 
portance of their views. 

( 1 ) Thought knows itself, just as a lamp renders 
itself manifest — a theory {s^iKtsammdana^ .wasam- 
vitU, * self-consciousness ') which has often been 
opposed by the Indian philosophers from the ihiys 
of the U 2 )aniyuhf and which is admitted in Bud- 
dhism by the VijuanavildinH alone, who have much 
in common with the Sautrantikas. 

(2) 'I’liero is no direct perception of exterior 
objects {contra the Vaibhft^ikas) ; exterior objects 
are known by inference, not by evidence. 

(3) The exterior object really exists {vnatusat) ; 
but it is an open and much debated question 
whether it possesses a form (d/edra) of its own. 
Some Sautrantikas believe that * form ’ belongs to 
the object ; some maintain that thought ‘ imi)O.Mes 
its own form on the object ’ ; others, again, as the 
result of a more deli<tate inquiry, admit a com- 

E romiso — the semi-realistic theory of the ‘two 
alves of an egg.* 

(4) The Sautrantikas have had a certain share in 
the development of the atomistic theory. They 
say that tliere is no contact {sparM) hetwoen 

1 Bibl. Btiddhica, Iv, [Pctrojfrad, 1913] 61, 2C3, 281, 413, 444, 
488, r>23. 

* JUbl, fntfira. Calcutta, 1008, pp. 34, 40, 50 ; aoo also Satfi- 
MTUintarasiildht, Tih. tr., ed. T. de Stoherbatskoi, liibl. litui- 
dhioa, xix. il016J. 

> Taran&tha, tr. Schicfticr, pp. 66, 68, 78, 271, 274 ; the Sau- 
tr&ntlkaa are often regarded as a branch of the Sarvastivadins, 
the i(e<x>nd branch beiuK the MulaaarvkstivadinB (W. W. Roek- 
hill, TAfe of the Buddha, London, 1884, p. 186), or os Bciona of 
the Tftnira^atlyas. 

4 T. Watteri, On I’^tian Chwang'i Travelt in India, London, 
1904-06, i. 210, 24.'), 318, 822, 326, 874, il. 225, 286, The four 
suns of the SautrUnl ikas— KuniRralibha (or oiabdha), the re- 
puted founder of the school (see Watters, li. 225, and cf. ii. 2S6), 
Dl)armatr&ta, Buddhadeva, and Srilfthha— are froquenlly (pioted 
in the Knia literature. 

® WaBsilicff, lor. cit . ; Kern {(ieschitdsnis) baa trauKlatiMl a 
part of the Htimumry of Wa'<‘^llieff. 

® M&dhavaohA.rya, Sarr<td,ir^annsmpijraha , oh. H., tr. A. K. 
Qouij;h in K. B. Cowell anrl A. K. (.louj;;h, Thr, Sarm-DarKann- 
Sai}i\4jraha : lirvirw of thr JJiljfttrrttt ifyslems of llim/u i'kU- 
o-w/w//*-*, London, IHOl ; tr. Ij. de la Valh!o I'ouBHiti, in MnoDn, 
now aer., ii. 119011 .50, 187 (notea contain n'fiTi'nccf? J’.uddbiNi, 
and Rralnuam(*al souriM's); ILaribhadra, f^aiJdiifSanaMtinrnrh- 
rhntfd, cd. L. Stiiili, Illhl. Indira, (’aUMitla, 190.5; Sitrrasid^ 
dhitntamiiigt'aha, cd. W. Thonur^ and L. de la Valleo 
Poussin, In htvimUm, new ser., ill. 11902) 403, and od. M. 
Itanjfilchftrya, Madra'^, 1909, nt. i. p. 9 ; UnihinasAtfrae. with 
commentaries, ii. 2, 18 ; Sdifuchyasutrae, i. 42, v. 77 : Nyuya- 
autrae, iv. 2 , 85 ; Stokavdi-ttika (Ohowkhan\b& Sanskrit SorieeX 
p. 272. 

1 See Kathavattku, v. 9. 


atoruH ; for, as atoms have no parts, contact could 
not be contact between jiarts ; it would be contact 
between wholes and therefore would involve 
identity ; a compound of atoms would not be 
larger than one atom (so far the reasoning of the 
VijiiAnavudins, who deny the existence of matter). 
But there is ‘ contiguity ’ between atoms — literally 
‘ tlicre is no interval * {nirantaratva) between them, 
for matter is impenetrable.^ 

(5) Matter {nipa) is only ‘colour’ {varna), not 
‘ shape * or ‘ hgure’ {saniathdna) {contra the Vaibh- 
ft^ikas).* 

( 6 ) Everything is painful. Pleasant feeling 
itsedf i.s painful, as it is only attenuated pain. 

(7) Destruction has no cause : things are perish- 
able by their very nature ; tlicy are not transitory 
{anitya)f they are ‘ momentary ’ {ksanika),^ Birth 
or production {utpada) is ‘ existence after having 
not existed ’ {abhutvd bhdvah ) ; neither the past nor 
the future exists. Viidgala (‘soul’) and space 
{dkdka) are also mere names. 

Litbraturb.— S ee the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

L. UE LA VALLfcE POUSSIN. 

savaras . — The Savarfis, Saoras, or Sauras, a 
forest tribe of India, numbering 582,34‘2 at the 
census of 1911, arc found in large.st numbers in 
Madras, the Central Provinces, the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, and Bilillr and Orissa. 
The name of the tribe, popularly derived from 
Skr. kava^ * a corpse,’ is interpreted by Cunningham 
to mean ‘ axe-men,’ the axe being the imiilement 
characteristics of forcsjL-dwellers. They have been 
identified with the Saharas, who were grouped 
with the Andhras, Fmidras, Pulindas, and Muti- 
has, * the most degraded classes of men, the rabble 
for the most part.’* In the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oiidli they are represented by the Soeri, 
Soiri, or Suiri.® 

As might have been expected in the case of a 
tribe disj)ersed over a larger area of forest country, 
their environment preventing inter communication 
between the various groups, there are considerable 
diti'erences of belief. 

In DentJ^al the members of the tribe in the Bankura District 
‘have become thoroughly Hinduiaed, and lirahinans serve them 
OB i)ricst8 in the wonship of the stuudard jifods. These Brahmans 
are received on equal Lernia by tiio purohitn [family priestsl of 
Bai^dis, Koras, Kewata, and other low castes. In Orissa the 
oriifiniU faith of the tribe has been less modtiied by the inflncnco 
of lliiidu us:qfe. The worship of the Brahmanical deities is 
indeed gainlii)^ ground auiotig them, but the elder gods, 
ThAnnati, who dwells in the than or sacred grove of the village, 
and ‘‘Bansuri or Thakuraiiii, no doubt the same aa the blood- 
thirsty she-devil revered by the Bhuiyas,” *5 still ruc.'cive offer- 
ings of goat s or fowls at the hands of the elders of tiie 00 m- 
muriity, who have not yet been supplanted in their office by the 
professional Brahman.' 7 

The Socris of thfj United Provinces are wor- 
shippers of Siva, Mahabir, or lljinumriii, (he 
monkey god, Si tala Mai, the smaIli)ox goddess, 
and the Pauchou Pir.® 

In Madras the tribal beliefs are of a more 
primitive kind. In the Vizagapatam District they 
worship Jftkarft or Loddltt, the latter being soino' 
times a generic term for tlie gods in a body, wlio 
have no regular temjiles, but are symbolize<l by a 
stone placed under a big tree. Sticrilices of goats 
arc made to tlierii when the various crops are 
ripening, and the victim must lirsl, cat ottered 

^ .Sec Wassilieff, p. 3.33; Althidhnrttuiln^akn I. ‘1.3 ; Sur- 
mdar.^ifou, rr. Ir. n. 77; Sjioinivtntillcn, < p. 

f‘IS ; rf. Li, p. 29 f., .’ttid »irt. vNthMUI 'I’HK oia (f iwii.ui). 

- Atifn'ilhunnuktuia, iv. 

^ .Madhynmnkrrtfi, p. ;!Sl, 

l{niliinniia, vu. IS, od. M. TTaiig, Bomliny, isr,!, 
ii. 470 ; f*f. ,1. Muir, Sauskrii IWln, pi., ii. (ISCtlll p. :isl ; 
W. W. Iluntor, Orinint, IjoikIoii, 1S72, i. 176. 

® W. c !rooko, TriOrH and Cadre of N. M’. I'rovincce and Ovdh 
iv. 820 IT. 

« K. T. Dalton, Dreeriptive Ethtudogy of JirngaJ, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 149. 

^ IL II. Itislcy, TnOre and Caetee of Bengal, ii. 244. 

* See art. I’anciii-iriyA. 
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to it.* The hill Savarfts fear Jalift, who in some 
villages ifl provided with a home under a small 
that^ed shed, in which are placed images of 
household iroplemonts and requisites as well as 
litres of men, animals, birds, and the like.® 
r. Fawcett “ remarks that Jalift is somotimos male, 
sometimes female, and very malevolent, going 
from one village to another and causing death. 
The god’s shrine is provided with all sorts of 
furniture for his or her use or amusement ; goats 
are killed close by, and the blood is poured on the 
platform. Among other gods he named Kitung, 
said to be the creator, who brought the tribe to 
their present settlements; Ratha, who causes 
pains in the neck ; Dharmabojft or Lankan, ' the 
one above,’ or Ayungang, the sun, who causes all 
births and is not always benevolent, sometimes 
bringing sickness ; Kanni, who is very malevolent 
and lives in big trees, those haunted by him never 
being cut down. Some of these hill deities re- 
semble the spirits of the dead. The same writer 
adds that the kadang is a medium, sometimes a 
woman, all to the manner born and needing no 
training, who communicates with the unseen world. 
Their gradual approximation to Hinduism is shown 
by the belief that they can gain union witlr the 
gods in a future life by worshipping at the Siva- 
rfttrl, or ‘night festival’ of Siva, at his ancient 
temple at Mehendragiri. There is no distinct 
evidence of human sacriiico like that of the Kandhs 
(q,v .) ; but J. Campbell remarks that they used to 
participate in the meriah rite of the Kandhs, 
though they did not seem to attach much import- 
ance to it and readily promised to discontinue the 
practice.* They have no commemorative sacriHces 
or feasts, those which are held being intended to 
appease evil spirits, especially those of the angry 
dead. They make onerings to the sun at the 
mango harvest, an offering of food or a small 
sacrifice when a child is born, and an offering to 
Sattlvft at the sprouting of the rice crop to secure 
a good harvest. On tliis occasion a stake made 
from a sacred tree is planted in the ground, the 
top of it m sharpenea to a ^x>int, on which is 
impaled a live young pig or chicken, and over the 
animal an inverted earthen pot daubed over with 
white rings is placed.^ 

In the Central Frovinces they worship the 

S )dde8s Bhavftnl under various names and iJulha 
eo, the young bridegroom who was killed by a 
tiger.* He is believed to dwell in the house 
kitchen. In other places Bfirha Deo, or Batjl Haul, 
is worshipped, and, as the tribe becomes llinduizod, 
he develops into Bhairava, ‘the terrible one,’ just 
as farther north the earth-god Bhairon is similarly 
transformed.*^ Like all secluded tribes, they are 
notorious for their knowledge of sorcery, and their 
charms are specially valued by those who have to 
appease the spirits of persons who have died by 
violence. In former times, if a member of the 
family was seriously ill, they were acoustome<l to 
set fire to the forest, in the hope that by burning 
the small animals and insects they might pro 
pitiate the angry gods. 

Limraturb.— H. H. Risley, ami Casks of Bengal, 

Calcutta, 1801, li. 241 IT. ; W. Crooke, Trihos and Canka of 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh, do. isoc, iv, ; E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes ofS. India, MadruN, l«O0, i. u.'isff., vi. .304 tf. ■ 
Census of Intlia, TJOl, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 177, do. lull, vol. \ii, 
pt. I. p. 04 ; Ethivtgraphic Survey: Central Provinces, pt. iii. 


Allnhalmd, 11)07, p. 7CfT. ; A. E. Nelson, Cazelteer of JSilaspur, 
do. 1910, 1. 91 tf. ; L. S. S. O'Malley, Gazetteer of Sambalpur, 
do. UXK), I. 74 ; E. A. de Brett, Gazetteer Chhattisgarh Feu- 
datory States, do. ]iM)9. I. 21U; J. N. Bose, JASB lix. [IHOO] 
289; T. J. Maltby end G. D. Lemam, Manual of Ganjam, 
Madras, 1882 • R. V. Russell, Tribes and Casks of Uie Central 
Provinces of India, London, lOlC, iv. 600 ff. 

W. CUOOKE. 

SAVIOUR.—See Salvation. 

SAVONAROLA. — x. Life. — Although we 
naturally associate Girolamo Savonarola, the 
prophet of the Italian Renaishance, with Florence, 
lie was not and never regarded himself as a 
Florentine. Michele Savonarola, a Pa<lnan scient- 
ist and man of letters, hail settled at Ferrara in 
1440 as physician to the court and professor in the 
university. His son Niccolb married a Mantuan 
lady, Elena Bonotiossi, by whom he had seven 
children, the martyr being the third. Girolamo 
was born on 2l8t Sept. 1452. The second duke of 
Ferrara, Ercole d’Esto, was making his capital a 
centre of the learning and splendour of the Re- 
naissance J but the young Savonarola, profoundly 
conscious of the evils of the time aiul sulfcring the 
pangs of unrequited love, poured out his heart in a 
canKone, De ruina munai (1472), bewailing the 
perversion of the world and the corruption of the 
life which he saw around him. He sot forth the 
same conviction in a small prose essay, Del Dispregio 
del Mondo, invoking the aivine iiiicrvention. On 
24th April 1475 he left his home and entered the 
Dominican order at Bologna. 

‘The rcaeon,' he wrote to hii father, * that mnvHH mo to enter 
religion is Uiii : flrvt, the great misery of t.he world, the iniquities 
of men, the ravishing, the odulterj', the pride, the idolatry, the 
cniel blasphemies; for the age has (’oine to such a pruts that 
not one is found who aote rightly ; wheri'fore, many times the 
day, did I sing to myself thii verse w*ilb tears : Usu J fugo oru- 
deles terras, fuge litas avarum,' i 

In his novice’s cell he wrote a second canzone, 
De ruiiia ecclcsiw^ deplorinfj the decay of religious 
life and the corruption of tlie Church, praying for 
power ‘ to break those great wings ’ of temporal 
and spiritual power in the hands of the wicked. 
Ho returned to Ferrara to preach the Lent of 
1481, but failed to impress his countrymen, and 
was transferred to the convent of 8an Marco in 
Florence. Lorenzo de’ Medici was then at the 
height of his power ; his rule, though there was no 
court and republican appearances were maintained, 
M'as a despotism in Avhich oven art and letters and 
festivities became instruments of statecraft for 
holding the people in contented servitude. The 
uncoutli utterances of the new friar-preacher from 
the north were at lirut ignored by the cultured and 
sophisticated Florentines. Boring over tlie pages 
of the Hebrew prophets, himself seeing visions and 
hearing voices, Savonarola became inspired by tlio 
conviction that he was set by God as a wutelinuin 
in the centre of Italy to warn her lieoples and 
princes of impending doom. He first (ielivcred his 
message at San Gimignano during the Lent of 
1485, and then, with greater power and terrible 
predictions, in the l^cnt of 1488 at Bresfia, The 
sensation caused by the latter sermons gained him 
a better hearing on his retuiu to Florence (whither 
he was recalled at the instance of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici), when, on the lirst Sunday of Aiipiist 
1489, preaching on the AjHX'jilypHe in San Marco, 
he repeateil his three conclusions: the (.'hui-ch 
would he .Mc<uirged, then rcnovalcd, ;itid llic'c 
things would comeqiiickly. Jn 1491 he was clc( icd 


1 Of. th® test of the victim by its shivering (BG ix. }»t. i. 
[1901] p. 618; J. O. Fraser, London, l«9H, v. 237. 

(Jli\ pt. 1., The Magic Art, Jx)iidon, 1911, i. .384 f.). 

W. Frauelii, Gazetteer of VizagapaXam, Madras, 1907,1. 98. 

8 JRASBo i. [1886] 242. 

* A Personal Harr, of Thirteen Yeartf Service amongst the 
Wild Tribes of Khondistan, London, 1884, p. 204. 

8 lb, p. 260' for further details of the belief in Madras see 
E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, vi, 3U4 ff. 

« Cf. Urooke, PR'l 1. 119 f. ^ lb. i. 1U8. 


prior of San Marco. He stood by I be dcalhlx'd of 
l/orenzo de’ Medici (April 1492) and, accoiiliii;j: lo 
the disputed but still gencwilly accepted 
Ixule him gain remission of his sins by lotoiing 
liberty to Florence. 

Up tt) this time Savonarola bad IjH.'sc'd pro- 
phecies oil natural reason and ihe n.uthorily ol llic 
1 VilJarl and t!iiHano\K, Sirltu di prcdichtt r hrrilli, ]». 419. 
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Scriptures. He now began to speak openly of his 
visions and to lay claim to divine revelation. In 
the same year (1492), on the night of Good Friday, 
he saw * per immaginazione ’ the vision of the two 
crosses— the black cross of the wrath of God in the 
midst of Rome, the golden cross of the mercy of 
God rising up over Jerusalem. In the following 
Advent (Alexander VI. having been elected pope 
under scandalous circumstances in Au^st) he had 
* un’ altra immaginazione/ in which he l^held a 
hand in heaven wielding a sword, of which the 
point was turned towards the earth. Throughout 
1492, 149.3, and 1494 his sermons increased in lagour 
and feai'lessnoss of utterance, as he denounced the 
crimes and corruption of prelates and princes, 
bidding men turn for happiness and salvation to 
‘the simplicity and life ol Christ and of the true 
Christians.’ The prelates, he declared, had not 
only destroyed the Church of God, but had made 
a Church after their own fashion — the modern 
Church, which retained only the splendour of out- 
ward ceremonies, a mere show falsely satisfying 
men, like the festivities and spectacles introduced 
by secular tyrants. His prophecies of imminent 
chastbement culminated in the sermon on the 
Deluge (Gn 6”), delivered in the Duotno on 21st 
Sept. 1494, heralding the French invasion. The 
vision of the sword seemed fulfilled, and Savonarola 
hailed Charles VIII. as the minister of God who 
should reform the Church and the world. The 
friar’s bearing in the crisis that followed the ex- 
pulsion of the Medici, the passage of the French 
through Tuscany to the conquest of Naples, and 
their precipitous retreat in the following year gave 
him an almost unlimited power in Florence. 
Henceforth Savonarola claimed a supernatural 
sanction for his prophecies and conduct, in the 
religious and ])olitical sphere alike. From the 
pulpit he directed tlie reorganization of the Re- 
public with a Greater Council, on the model of the 
Venetian constitution (‘which was given them by 
God’), and the reformation of life and conduct 
that transformed the city into a theocratic state 
with Christ as King. There were bonfires of the 
‘vanities,’ the streets echoed with processional 
hymns and chants of divine love, the children were 
organized into bands as the chosen emissaries of 
this holy time. At Ferrara the duke— with whom 
Savonarola was in constant communication, and 
who for a while believe<l unreservedly in his 
prophecies— attempted a similar reformation. The 

F rior of Son Marco was now the central figure in 
t4ily. 

' T«U me,* he crieii in one of hla sermoni, ' ye who oontradict. 
— did you ever in your tinioH see a man preach in one oity, ana 
hie voioo run througii all Italy and beyond Italy ? * 1 

Savonarola, while always professing absolute 
submission to the doctrines and decrees of the 
Church, now came into direct conflict, both spiritu- 
ally and politically, with the pope. Alexander, 
Avho had vainly attempted to silence him or induce 
him to come to Rome, finally sought to bribe him 
by the oiler of a cardinal’s hat. The friar’s answer 
was a terrible course of sermons on Amos and 
Zechariah, in the Lent of 1496, openly denouncing 
the corruption of the papacy. Ho continued in the 
same strain, preaching on Ruth, Micah, and 
Ezekiel, during this and the earlier part of the 
following year. At the same time he was engaged, 
together with the duke of Ferrara (whoso faith, 
however, was wavering), in an intrigue for the 
return of Charles viii., in opposition to the league 
for the defence of Italy formed by the pope, 
Venice, and the diiko of Milan. In Juno 1497 
A Icxander issued a bull of excommunication against 
him. {Savonarola rcHpeeted the bull until Christmas 
Day, when he publicly celebrated mass. Dis- 
1 Prediehe, ed. Baccinl, p. 21 f. 


regarding the advice of the Ferrarese ambassador, 
he followed this up by preaching in the Duomo on 
Septuagesima Sunday, 1498, declaring that the ex- 
cominunic4ition was invalid and the pope himself a 
broken tool. He began to talk of the summoning 
of a Church council. When the government, 
threatened with an interdict, forbade him to preach 
again, he prepared an appeal to the princes of 
Clirintendoin, urging them to summon this general 
council and depose the pope as asimoniacal usurper. 
A preliminary dispatch to France was intercepted 
by a Milanese agent and forwarded to Rome. The 
duke of Ferrara had already dissociated himself 
from the friar’s cause. Faced by a hostile govern- 
ment in Florence itself and by the increasing 
enmity of the populace, Savonarola had now no 
supporters save a dwindling party of religious 
enthusiasts. The abortive ordeal by fire (7th 
April 1498) precipitated the inevitable catastrophe. 
A Franciscan of Santa Croce challenged him to 
prove his doctrines by passing unscathed through 
the fire; Savonarola would perhaps have ignored 
the matter (as he had done on a previous occasion), 
but his chief follower. Fra Domenico da Pescia, 
impetuously accepted. The affair was probably an 
organized plot, and the fiasco was so contrived as 
to excite the popular indignation still further 
against him. San Marco was stormed on the 
following day (Palm Sunday). The friar and hin 
two companions — Fra Domenico da Pescia and Fra 
Silvestro Maruffi — were subjected to repeated 
tortures, and Savonarola’s depositions were falsified 
to make it appear that he confessed ‘ that he had 
not received from God the things he preached.’ 
Finally, to conclude the prolonged martyrdom, 
papal commissioners were invited to Florence, and 
the throe Dominicans were hanged and their 
bodies burned on 23rd May 1498. Savonarola’s 
calm correction of the phrase of the bishop of 
Vasonain degrading him (‘Separo te ab Ecclesia 
militante at^ue triumphante ’) was long remem- 
bered : ‘ Militante, non triumphante ; hoc enim 
tuum non est.’ 

The personal character of Savonarola was un- 
questionably one of heroic sanctity. His letters to 
Ills mother and other relatives and his attitude 
towards women and children testify to his strong 
family affection and innate tenderness of disposi- 
tion. A mystic and contemplative by nature, ho 
was impelled to action solely by the spirit of holy 
zeal and the conviction that a special mission had 
been assigned to him by God. 

* Zeal/ ha declares in one of hie sermone, ‘ Is nought else than 
an intenee love in the heart of the Just man, which does not let 
him rest, but ever seeks to remove all that he sees to be against 
the honour of God whom he vehemently loves.' i 

In his Dialogs de veritate prophetica he patheti- 
cally describes his reluctance to enter the deep sea 
in his little boat, finding himself far from snore, 
yearning to return to his cell : 

‘All those who have known me intimately from myohildhood, 
know that these thinga which I do at present are contrary and 
repugnant to my natural desire. ' * 

His inordinate belief in his visions was due to a 
nervous and highly-strung temperament, to which 
must likewise m ascribed his intolerance towards 
political opponents. This at times marred his 
otherwise enlightened statesmanship ; but nowhere 
in his career is there a trace of personal arrogance 
or self-seeking. The Ferrarese ambassador wrote 
of him, on his first accession to power in Florence : 
‘ He aims at nothing save the good of all, seeking 
for union and peace.’ In religious doctrine and 
practice ho remained to the Tost a fervent and 
rigid Roman Catholio of the type of the niedieeval 
saint. As a reformer he is the successor of 
St. Feter Damian, St. Bernard, Dante, and St. 

I Sermoni e prediehet Florence, 1846, p. 666. 

3 Didlogut, a4 init. 
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Catherine of Siena, rather than a precursor of 
Luther. 

2. Works. — Savonarola’s literary works are 
closely oonneoted with his utterances from the 
pulpit. 

* Hit religious trestises, inoluding those in the form of eplsties 
to the faithful, set forth, soientiflcally and more in order, the 
same ideas that are found scattered in his sermons.' ^ 

Savonarola appears to have usually written his 
sermons beforehand in Latin, though th^ were 
delivered and consequently taken down in Italian. 
His more important treatises (with the exception 
of the Reggimento e ^overno della cittd di Firenze) 
were first published in Latin and afterwards, for 
the sake of the unlearned, in the vernacular ; only 
in the case of the Trionfo della Croce is the Italian 
version from his own hand ; he more generally 
relied on the assistance of one or other of his 
followers, such as the poet Girolamo Benivieni. 
In his shorter writings he used Italian or Latin 
according to the nature of the subject and the 
class of readers to whom they were aadressed. 

(i. ) jSermotw.— -There are 15th or early 16th cent, 
editions of ten courses of Savonarola^s sermons : 
{a) on the First Epistle of St. John (probably 
delivered in 1491) ; (o) on the Psalm Quam honna 
DetLs Israel (Advent, 1493) ; (c) on the Ark of 
Noah (mainly Lent, 1494) ; {d) on Haggai (1494- 
95); (<;) on the Psalms (1496); {f) on Job (Lent, 
1495) ; {a) on Amos and Zochariah (Lent, 1496) ; 
(A) on Kuth and Micah (1496) ; (i) on Ezekiel 
(1496-97) ; (k) on Exodus (1498). Several sermons 
were separately printed during the preacher’s life. 
There are modern editions of (a) ancl (6), Sermoni e 
prediche di F. Girolamo Samnarola (Florence, 
1845, and Prato, 1846), and of (A), Prediche di F. 
Girolamo Savonarola, ed. G. Baccini ^Florence, 
1889). An excellent selection is given by Villari 
and Casanova. Though the magic of the preacher’s 
personality has passed away, and we are mainly 
dependent upon reporters (and sometimes upon an 
intermediate Latin version), enough remains to 
enable us to realize the terrible quality of Savona- 
rola’s eloquence, his apocalyptic fire and religious 
fervour, his zeal for righteousness, his fearlessness 
of men, and the profound emotion that these dis- 
courses must have stirred in his audience. 

Savonarola claims^ to have preached on four 
subjects : the truth of the faith, the simplicity of 
the Christian life as the highest wisdom, the im- 
minence of certain future events, the new govern- 
ment of Florence. Consequently he regards as 
his most significant works the four in which these 
matters are set forth in writing : the Trionfo della 
Croce^ the Semplicitd della vita cridiana, the 
Dialogue de veritate prophetica^ the Reggimento 
e govemo della cittd d% Firenze, 

(ii.) The De veritate Fidei in Dominica! Crucis 
triumphum, or Trionfo della Croce, the longest of 
Savonarola’s works, was completed in the summer 
of 1497. Both the Latin and Italian versions are 
by himself, the latter not being a literal transla- 
tion, but the setting forth of the contents of the 
work in a more popular and less scholastic form. 
He regarded it as the supreme vindication of his 
orthodoxy. ‘From this book,’ he wrote to the 
pope, ‘it will appear inanifestly whether I am a 
sower of heresy or of the Cathono faith.’ Starting 
from a pageant of the triumph of Christ (suggested 
probably by the carnival trionfi of the Florentines), 
lie attempts in four books to show that the Christ- 
ian faith should be accented, not only by super- 
natural revelation, but by the natural light of 
reason. Mainly Thomist in conception but more 
modem in form and treatment, it sought to give 
the Renaissance a volume of Roman Catholic 

1 Villari and Goaanova. Scelta di prtdiehe e gcritti, p. iv. 

2 Reggimento . . . della cittd di Firenze, ad init. 


apologetics somewhat analogous to what Aquinas 
had given the 13th cent, with his Summa contra 
Gentiles, 

(iii.) The De simplicitate Christiana Vita (1496) 
was written in Latin and followed by an Italian 
version by Girolamo Benivieni. Hero Savonarola 
defines the essence of the Christian life as the 
imitation of the life of Christ and the following 
of His teaching. Such a life is founded not on 
imagination or on natural reason alone, but on 
the grace of God which forms it, and the means 
by which it is chiefly preserved and increased are 
the sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. 
Divine grace produces simplicity of heart, from 
which proceeus simplicity in external things, 
which must, however, bo always relative, accord- 
ing to a man’s state and position and his duty as a 
citizen. The end of the Christian life is man’s 
true felicity, which consists in the contemplation 
and fruition of God. We may regard this work as 
a kind of scholastic companion to the De imitatione 
Christi of Thomas k Kempis. 

(iv.) In 1495 Savonarola published his Com- 
pendium Revelationum, an account of his principal 
visions, some of which are related with no small 
dramatic power, while others read like the mere 
pliantasies of the older mediaeval seers. The 
DkUogus de veritate prqphetica (1497, after the 
excommunication) is an apologia, not only for the 
previous work, but for the writer’s whole attitude 
as a prophet of renovation. Its general purport is 
that ne IS convinced that he is neither a deceiver 
nor himself deceived, but that, over and above 
what he has derived from the light of reason, from 
the understanding of the Scriptures, and from the 

S ractice of the spiritual life, he has received a 
irect revelation from God. Among his arguments 
is the perfectly legitimate one, known to all 
students of mystical experience : these revelations 
have given him greater intensity and increased 
purity in his own spiritual life. Both the Coni- 
pendtum and the Dialogue appeared first in Latin 
and were followed by Italian versions not by 
Savonarola himself. 

(v.) The Trattato circa il reggimento e aovemo 
della cittd di Firenze was written in Italian, 
apparently in the latter part of 1497 or (as Villari 
holds) in the first months of 1498, Savonarola 
intending to produce a larger work in Latin on 
the same subject later. It is divided into three 
parts. In the first he distinguishes between three 
forms of government: the rule of a single man 
{regno), an oligarchy {govemo degli ottimati), and 
a genuine republic of all the people {govemo civile), 
the third being the form most suitable for Florence. 
The second part deals with tyranny, of which the 
worst is that of a private citizen who has become a 
tyrant. It includes a striking picture of such a 
tyrant, an imaginary portrait, but with features 
inanifestly drawn from the darker side of the 
character of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The third part, 
with great insight and true statesmanship, snoiys 
how the now form of republican government in 
Florence, with its consiglio grande, is to be regul- 
ated, perfected, and maintained. Such a republic, 
accompanied by moral reformation and based upon 
faith in God, will transform the city into an 
earthly paradise, in which civic lilmrty and true 
Ciiristian living will bo indissolubly unitwl. 

(vi.) Minor works . — (^0 Poetry. — Tlio most in- 
teresting of Savonarola’s poems are the two early 
canzoni, De ruina mundi and De ruina errlrstie, 
already mentioned. The imitation ol Petrarch, 
here manifestcil, becomes devout parody in a few 
later sonnets and canzoni. 'J’liough not by nature 
a poet, there is true lyrical exaltation in some of 
his laude, hymns sung in pKjeession to rephu;e the 
profane canti carnaacialeschi of the Florentines: 
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O ani/mt cieca^ Hen vemja amore^ Jesu somnio 
conforiut Che fui qui rare, and ehpecially that on 
Clirist as Kiiiji; of J<'loroiic(3 ( Tim, viva in nostro 
core, Cristo re duce c signore), 

{b) Philosophical. — 'I'o tlie early days of Savona- 
rola’s priorate at San Marco belong three Latin 
works ; Compendium philostjj^dms naturalise Com- 
pruiliutn philosop/iirr moralisy Compendium logiat. 
written for tlie use of friar-stndenta, they are 
Aristotelian an«l Thoniist in theory and treatment, 
with occasional traces of Neo-Platonic influence. 
A little later is the De dimsionte ordin-e, ac utilitaie 
ornnium scientiarnme wdth an appended fourth 
hook on the art of poetry. Here he nrotests 
against the use of pagan mythology by Cnristian 
poets, (juestiona the spiritual utility of religious 
verse, and draws a curious contrast between the 
classical poets and the inspired prophets. 

(c) Mystical and ascetic, — A somewhat largo 
number of small religious treatises were composed 
by Savonarola from 1491 down to a few days 
before his death. Particularly noteworthy are 
the Traltnto della orazione mentale ana the 
Trattato deJV nmore di Jesu Cristo (both in 
Italian, 1492) ; the former inculcates inner worship 
as more fruitful and more pleasing to God than 
outward ceremonial ; t he latterj a work of the 
highest spiritiiality, is both practical and mystical, 
a guide for the devout soul on the mystic way ; the 
examples are usually from the life of the cloister, 
but they are applicable to all, the book ending in 
a long series oi con tein illations moving the soul to 
the impassioned love or Jesus. Two other tracts 
(originally in Latin) which also still hold their 
place in spiritual literature are the commentary 
on the Lord’s Prayer, Expositio Oration is Do- 
viiniccc, and that on Psalm 79 (80), Qui regis 
Israel intende. The Solatium itineris mei (of 
uncertain <late) consists of dialogues between the 
i^irit and the soul, anticipating the matter of the 
Trionfo della Croce. Best known of all (partly 
from the fact of their having boon ropublishod by 
Luther) are the meditations on the Pwunis Miserere 
im'.i Deus (50 -51) and Pi tc Doininc speravi (30-.31), 
written by Savonarola in prison a few days before 
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SCAPEGOAT (Greek). — The ide.as and Uio 
ritual analogous, among the Greeks, to those 
covered by the term ‘scapegoat’ are connected 
chiefly witli Athens and the tcstival of the Thar- 
gelbi, hehl on the 6th and 7th of the month Thar- 
gelion (May-June).^ Originally and essentially a 
festival of thanksgiving for the early harvest, or at 
any rate agrarian in origin and scope, the Thar- 
geiia in historical times included also certain cere- 
monies of purification and perhaps of expiation, 
connected with the Pharniakoi {'PappaKol) * hereafter 
described. Those cerenionies tliemselves were jier- 
liaps originally agrarian, though their original 

^ The Tharpfdia is known only as an Ionian fcHtivnl ; likewise 
a nioiilh TharKelinn is not found in the onlendrirs of Dorian or 
-1'>ilian cii M'H. For a definition of the word see A, MomiiiM n, 
fCefiti’ tier Stndf Athm. p. 4so. For the dates of. Tlut. »V//iny». 
viii, I. If., wlio sjws that I'lato was liorn at the time of Um 
Tharjfeliain Alliens, and on the Till of TharffelioTi, which was 
also the hirl.hday of Apollo, ueemdituf to tho Delian le^mui 
(Diojf, fi-aert. iii. 2). Hok rates was horn on tha tUh of Tliar- 
golioii (the birthday of Artemis), ‘when the Athenians purify 
tho city ’ (ib. ii. 44-^ouhtiess alluding to the rharuiakos cere- 
mon}')- 

S ^apfiair6t In Attic, but Aup/uairof In Ionic Greek, as always 
In Ilipponax (of. fraff. ap. J. Tzclzes, ed. Tb.^ Kiess. 

ling, JiCipzig, 1826j_bk. v. p. <20 f. : ^appiaKor axS«iv iwrattKi 
innitrei iff) ; HofTinanii ib'e grUch. DiaUkU^ Gottingen, 

180S, iii. 136, 316. 


bis death. The first is {purely devotioual in treat* 
meiit, closing in the vision of the future renova- 
tion of Zion and the writer’s oblation of himself 
as a victim upon the Cross of Christ, In the 
second, which was left unfinished, a more personal 
note is struck ; it depicts the struggle between 
hope and despondency in Savonarola’s own soul, 
ending with the vindication of his revelations as 
‘divine illuminations’ and the utterance of his 
trusL in the Lord and in His name. 

No complete collection of Savonarola’s letters 
has yet been edited. Some of them are practically 
tracts, like those on the exercise of charity and on 
discretion in prayer, addressed to the friars of his 
own convent, and the beautiful epistle to the 
sisters of the third order of St. Dominic. We have 
also tender letters to his mother and members of 
his own family, letters of spiritual or political 
counsel to various persons, and corresponaence on 
affairs of Church and State. Peculiarly interest- 
ing among the last is his corres])ondence with the 
duke of Ferrara, throwing light not only on the 
character of the friar himself, but also on that of 
the conscience- tortured prince whom he addressed, 
and who besought him ‘ to be a good ambassador 
for us in the sight of God.’ 

LiTiRATuins.— P. Villari, La Storia di Oirolatno Savonarola § 
de* suoi tempi, new ed., 2 vola., Florence, 1887 ^8, Eng. tr. by 
Linda Vllluri, Life and Tiime of Savonarola, 2 vola., Ixindoo, 
18SS, Srd od. in one vol., 1800 ; A. Cappelli, /'Va Oirolamo 
Sammarola e notizie intorno al suo tempo, Modena, i860; 
A. Gherardi, Nuovi dooumenti « etiidi intorno a Otrolamo 
Savonarola'^. Florence, 1887 ; P. Luotto, Jl vero Savonarola e 
il Savmiarola di L. Pastor, do. 1897 ; P. Villari and B. 
Casanova, Scelta di prediehe $ scritti di Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola con nuovi dnmmoiti intorno alia ma vita, do. 1898 ; 
E. Armstrong, ‘Havonorolu,’ In The Cambridge Modem 
History, i. The Rsnaissanoe, Cambridge, 1902, pp. 144-180; 
H. Lucas, Fra Girolamo Savonarola'^, Edinburgh and Ixindon, 
1006 ; Sermoni e prediehe di F. Girolatno Savonarola, Florence, 
1846, and Prato, 1846 ; Prediehe di F, Girolamo Savonarola, ed. 
G. Baociril, Florence, 1880 ; Jl Trionfo della Croce, ed. Lodovico 
FerrettI, Siena, 1899 1 Trattato circa il reyyimento t yoverno 
della eittd di Firenze, cd. Audin de Riana, Florence, 1847 ; 
Poesie di fra Girolamo Savonarohu tratte dalV autografo, ed. 
0. Quasti, do. 1862 ; E. Perowiie, Savonarola : Meditations on 
I*ealm LI. and J*axt cf Psalm XXXL in Latin mth an 
English Translation, London, 1900. 

Edmund G. Gardner. 
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Teutonic.— See Purification (Teutonic). 


character had become obscured and in a sense 
moralized. The two elements, or st rains of ril-mil, 
whether or not springing from the same agrarian 
stock, were kept so far distinct as to fall on separ- 
ate days. On the 6th, after .sacrifice of a ram to 
Demeter Chloe (*of green thing.s’) on the Akro- 
polis, the city ivos ‘cleansed’ by the procession, 
expulsion, and perhaps ultimate stoning and burn- 
ing, of tho Pharmakoi ; on the 7th cereal offerings 
of various kinds were brought to Apollo, these 
OapyijXia, * first fruits,’ giving their name to the 
whole scries of celebrations. 

The earliest connected account of this ritual of 
cl(3an8ing is given by Istros (.*lrd cent. n.c.). He 
K;i.y.s : 

‘ At Athens they used to louil forth (e^rjyoo, perha]is a rltmiJ 
term) two men to be purifications for the city (Kufl^prxta 
irriA(o)v)ut the Thargelia, one for tho men, and the other for tho 
women.’ ^ 

'Plicn he gives a legend of a certain Pliarmakos, 
who. having stolon libation-cups from Apollo’s 
temple, was caught and stoned to death by tho 

1 Beo Harpokrat. s.v. ^oppaKdsl nf. HcHytih. s.v. gfapnaxoi' 
icaSapT)jpioi, trepiitaffaipoyus rif iroAfic atnfp tcai yvyj, where the 
luat wurdM may be aue to inlsunderstaiirling. But apparent 
par.'illeis , Pans. vir. xix. 2f.)w'oold suggest that souiutimcs 
a woman really may have been among the viutinis. 
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companions of Arliilles’ ; of tliis tlio corouioiiy at 
the T Imrgclia was, ho says, an * imitation * (diro/xi- 
Hence it would appear that at the Thar- 
gelia two unfovtiinates wore actually stoned to 
death, or that at least a show was made of stoning 
them, as the concluding act of a ritual procession. 
An earlier allusion to the Pharinakoi, in the 
speech, attributed to Lysias, against Andokides for 
imjiicty (date, 399 B.C.), contains no direct state- 
ment as to their violent death ; but this may be 
due to the speaker’s wish to coniine himself to ritual 
terms — which of course may mean much more than 
they ftay.* Nor is the ultimate fate of the Phar- 
rnakoi made any clearer in the account of Hella- 
dios (3rd cent. A.D.),» who tells us that it w&h the 
custom in Athens to lead in procession two Phar- 
makoi with a view to purification {irpbs KaOapfxbp 
iyofihovt), the one intenaed for the men having a 
string of black figs about his neck, while tlie one 
intended for the women wore white figs ; they w’cre 
also called by the mysterious title 2p/3d/cxot. Ho 
adds that this ceremony was meant to w’ard off 
plague, and gives a legend of the usual type to 
account for it.* 

Only the very latest authorities assert in so 
many words that the Pharinakoi were slain.® Of 
these latest accounts the most detailed is that 
given by Tzetzes (A.D. 1150).® He says: 

‘ The Fhannakew was « purification of this sort of old. If by 
God's wrath a visitation fell upon a oominuiilty — famine or pes- 
tilence or other ill — they led forth to sacrifice the uifliest of 
thorn all for a oleanaing and medicine for tlia suffering city.^ 
And, setting the sacridue In the fit place, they gave him cheese 
in his hand, and barley-cake and figs ; and, having smitten 
him soveu times on his genitals with squills, wild figs, and other 
wild things, they finally burned him with fire, with faggots of 
forest trees, and the ashes they scattered to the sea and the 
winds, a purification of the luffcring city,' 

Tzetzes j»rocceds to ^uote illustrative extracts from 
the lambic poet Ilipponax of Enhesos (540 B.C.), 
who is thus embodieu as our earliest authority iu 
our latest. Hiuponax writes as he does by way 
of pointing insult at his enemy lioupalos,® express- 
ing the hope that Boupalos may share the fate of 
a i’harmakos ; he is alluding to a familiar ritual 
in vogue either at Ephesos or at Kolophon. It is 
quite perverse to say that his phrases are * all comic 
or rhetorical curses’ invoking ‘an obsolete and 
imaginative punishment’ on Ins victim.® 

It icuins, then, that both in the cities of Ionia and in AUicns, 
at HOTiio time or otht?r, there was ronautnuiutcd, either annually 
or at InlcrvalH, a ritual nmn-Hlaying of human sacrifice, I'.r. a 
ubilo religious rite involving and centring in the taking of 
uman life, apparently by stoning. ' In the history of religion 
there are many strange contradictions ; and the bondage of 

I The term airofiifirifjiara can mean (11 a ' reproduction,' 
death-scene and all; (2) a 'make-believe' or piece of play- 
acting. Nothing can fairly be based upon its uao here, by 
asserting the one sense to the exclusion of the otlier. 

* Lysias, vi. 108 ; yvy oiv XPV ri/unopovueyovr ital 

a.TrakAaTTo^^vou$ 'Av^oxtilov rijv iro^iy KaPaipeiy itat. AnnStoirop.- 
neltrOai xai <^<m/uiaKbv anoirtpneiy icai oAin^piov aTraAAarrco-doi, 
ta#9 «y rovreav ovt6k ferrw. The weech, though perhaps not by 
Lysias, is by a contemporary. 'The passage quote<l is described 
by G. Murray, Rise o/ the Greek Epic^, p. 827, as ‘ comic abuse ' ! 
» See Phot. Bibl. p. r.84. 

Phot, liibt. 270, p. f)34, Bekk. : to W Kodapirioi' touto yoi/unxwF 
v6<ruy iiroTponiatrph^ Kafthv rijy dp\i}y awh 'Aj'Spdyi't 
KpTjrdc, oC Te^»/7j»tdT0« ey raif 'Affrjyaif vapardpiof rrjy Aoc/ulikt/p 
«vd(ri 7 crav ol 'A^catot v6(roy, iral tfcpdrrt to I'floy dci traOatptiy rr/y 
irdAiv T04S* (ftapfiaKoif. 

Cf. Suid. ii. 2, p. 1428: (jKippaKov^ too? Srfijoiriii rpt^^ofivyov^f 
ot i^KiiOnipoy Taj troAri? to* Lirrwi' ifiovox 

Chiliad, v. 720 f. 

y Tfiu' TToi'TOJC ftpopi/ioTi poi’ i}ync (l>^ Trpbs Omrinr u<i KuOappiiv 
KfLt </idppa*-oi' TTiiArojs' 1 r~|V i’rt<roi»o Tin* plir;»^<* « , irpos 
indicates tlio ]>urpose m tlie mind ; it dues lot, i ••an ‘as if loi 
s.ic,riflce.’ DuriniJ: tlic ccrciiiuiiy a trertaiti sp' < i 1 Htniin \\u,n 
played on the ilutcs (<*f. Ilesycli, x.n. Kpabo^v nu yupi i* m-ot 
iiraoAooort Tols e(tffep.Trop,cVoiv (ftappaKoit, Kpidu tfpioii 

rnipn.fiSt^n/.lfyO( s). 

Ilipponax, therefore, is the progenitor of tlm uso of the 
word ^apuaitdf M, like its equivalent KnOapp-a, ‘ offst-ouring,’ a 
current term of almse and coriUmpt in Attic Creek ; cf. 
Aristoph. Ran, 782 : olan' 17 wdAir nph rov 1 ovSi <happtiKolai.y 
pnUloyi dy, and E'j. 140C. These usages tljrow no light 

ui>on till) ritual. 

» Murray, p. 827. 


aiiciL-id. ritual is often stiougcr than tlie strongest civili/.ing 
instinct of the most progressive race.’ » It is ot»vl()us that the 
estiildi'.lunent of tluH as a fact for Atlu ns woidd gnivt-ly alTcct 
our general view of Attic culture. To disinite tlie .applh aliility 
of the term ‘sacrifice’ here (as, llarriHon, Pm/r/f.’i p. 103 ; 
‘ it was not really a s.-ierifloo in our modern sense at all . . . not 
a sacrifice in the sense of an offering tnade to appeane an 
antjry God’) seems to the present writer to he quite heside the 
mark. Who can say what exactly Mas the mental altitude of 
the participants in t ho ritual ? Yet upon that question tlie <lefi- 
nilion must ulliimityly turn. For us the real point is sinqfiy 
this-— Was human life Riinually taken, at Athens, as pan of 
public State rilnn IV No * miKiindcistumJing of tlie gist of the 
ceremony ' (ift.) can he invoked to defeat, this question of fact 
or to cloud the issue. Wh< ther the evidence is sutficient in 
amount and quality to tuahle us to answer it ona way or the 
other is, of course, an entirely different matter. 

That at Home time in tlie liistory of Attica sacri- 
ficG of human victima at the Tlnirgelia was in 
yoguo as an element of the natioiial religious cycle 
i.s he^'oiid serious (lis^mte. Whether the imictice 
survived as a perioilical rite an late as i.lui 5th 
cent. B.O. is a question generally answered upon 
purely subjective grounds by appeal to (i priori 
ideas of what is appropriate to Periclean Athens, 
rather than in the light of the facts of tradition, 
i.e. the extant literary evidence. Conseoueiitly, 
neither this nor the general phenomemm or human 
sacrifice in Greece at largo in historical times is 
treated very lioilestly ; so that it seems necessary 
here to review the salient facts. 

Bocordeil inatanoe of the offering of human life in Athens 
belonga to the time when Kninienidea woa ‘ purifying Attica by 
human blood'- after tlio kyloneian maHHacrc’ and a youth 
iiainud KratinoB voluntarily gave himaelf for his country (virip 
t»5v 0pr\}/apei‘t}t)t his friend Aristodemos ‘ also devoted himself 
to death, and ho the calaniitioH of the land w'ere stayud.' 8 
Again, just before the battle of SalatniH, three Persian priHoriera 
of high rank, nephew* of Xerxes hiniHclf, wore brought to 
Thomwtoklcs, and the prophet Euphrantides ‘ hade him Hacrl- 
fic« thorn all to Dlonyuo* OmeHtcH (Cannibal), for so would there 
be deliverance and victory ft>r Greece, 'rbemlstoklcs woa 
horrified at the prophet’s Htrangt and monHt.rous pronounce- 
ment; but, M if) generally the case in great crises and timea of 
difficulty, the multitude, pinning its faith to irrational rather 
than rational methods, invoked the gtal with one voice, 
and bringing the captives to the altar insisttHl upon the sacri- 
fice being consummated as the prophet had dircctod.’4 

That ‘in the fifth century, such sacrifices, even as a desper- 
ate expedient in great danger, re\’ol ted Attic fooling, of which 
we can take A'lHchylua end Euripidrs as safe intorprof.ors,'® Is a 
dictum somewhat hard to reooTicile with the surprising fre- 
quency with which Euripides avails himself of just this motive 
of the bloody sacrifice of a noble youth or m.iiden— once at 
least apparently quite gratuitously ®— and still harder to recon- 
cile wltb the repeated ildlberato and official acts of ool<i- 
blooded ferocity which slain the pages of Athenian history 
during that ceiitury.7 When Plutarch, in his account of the 
batlh* ot Leuktra. describes the searchings of heart of the 
lenders of the Theban army (871 n.o.), by reason of the vision of 

1 CGS iv. 275 , ‘4 Athen. Deipn. xiii. 78. 

* Diog. Lnert. i. 110 has a somewhat different ac'i'ouut : oi 
TIJV axiiav ciTrrrv (sC. Epimenides) TOW Aoifxow TO KvAbii'tiow uyov, 
(HiMaiworTa Tffv airaAAayTjw' koX 2ia rowTo aTrodawetw bwo wcacio^, 
KpaTiwow xal KttjU'iPioi', xa'i AvflTjcat ttjw arypifyopiy. That the 
snerifteo w’ns voluntary (according to the account given by 
Athenasiis) docs not alter its charncter ; theoretically, every 
vu!tim was siijiposed to offer itself m dlingly. 

Pint. Thpniht. 13, Ariet. W, Pelojdd. 21. 'This narrative, 
Plutarch observes, is from I’hanias (PhainiaH)of Lesbos, ‘a man 
not unversed in letters and philosmihy.' The general modern 
attitude toward.«i it is reflected by Orote, who remarks (//isf. 0 / 
Greece, new ed., Ixmdon, 1HH4, iv. 47W)that ‘it is pleasing to 
find eufWcieut ground for rejecting it.' The incident Is, on the 
contrary, n« well vouched for oh almost any detail in Greek 
history tliat depends upon nurdy litornrv authority. (If. the 
burying alive hi the F**ruin Hojirimn at Itome, after the battle 
of Canme, of a'Galliis et Galla, (JraccuH et Gracca’ (Livy, 
xxii. 67), and tlio sacrifice of 8i)0 jirisoiicrs to Zeus lihomatas by 
Ari.Htmucnes (( llcni. Alex. Vrotrep. 8fi). 

0 VGS iv. 277. 

Maloiria {llernkleid.) ] IpldgeiuMa (Iph. in Aid )\ 
(‘/lithoiiin (/iV<rA/A.) ; Polyxena (//cc.); JMcnoilu uH /i >. 
It is pi'Hsible that ihe Hai-rlfii'c of .Makuria wiw the p.u l'N nuii 
iiivcriticiri, iiKlcpcndint <if imdhiDu ; rf. A, L.'Mig, Thr iVor/d '>l 
llnmer^ Loudon, J'.Mu, p. 21d : ‘This cnabUs him to in 

Ionian audience hy introducing their favourite im-iih nf , (In- 
leicrifleu of a princeSH : .Mlic. tra«lition8 harj) I'lcni.illy on llii*- 
nn-Hoincrtc horror' (Hpeaking of the poet of the on, and 
p. 211 : ‘the Ionian author of the Cpprin cannot deny hiiiisdf 
an allusion to human s.'ierlfico' ; sec also n. 27t». 

7 E.g.f Angina (Thuc. ii. 27, iv. fu); .Skionu (ih. v. .'<2); Melos 
{ih, V. IIG). The sole example of eonqumeLioii .and iin rry, that 
in rcganl to Mityleno (ib. ili. 8»i), is ilealt wilh il It umrliahlc 
length by Thucydides proeiscly b«M aii.sf) ul its rarity. 
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Pelopldfts, which seemed to point to the saorifloe of an ' auburn 
vlmn ' as the price of victory, that will prove nothing lor 
Athens, but at best is evidence only for the culture of Pelo< 
pidas hiroseit and oertain of his colleagues.^ In the dialogue 
Minotf attributed to Plato, the speaker declares that human 
sacrifice is in vogue among barbarians, but is oonsidered 

* illenl and unholy' by the Greeks ^—though he is fain to con* 
fees that it still survived on Mt. Lykaion and at Halos in Thes* 
saly.* When vEschylus calls human saorifloe iyofiot,* or 
Euripides calls it ovx o(rioc,<^ that proves little enough for 
average Greek sentiment at normal temperature and nothing at 
all for Greek practice at fever heat. For * it is a marked feature 
of the evolution of Greek religion that the lower and more em* 
bryonio forms of faith survive through the ages by the dde of 
the higher and more developed.* 0 

It is clear enough that, in the popular conception, the gods 
were little more than the bestowers of physical and material 
goods, the guardians of herds, of crops, and of human increase, 
and that the primary purpose of worship lay in the mere 
instinct of social preservation. The higher thought which found 
literary expression moves upon a plane widely removed from 
the conceptions and religious practices of the people as a 
whole. In some respects, indeed, the religious history of the 
time exhibits obvious symptoms of retrogression and a resurg. 
ence here and there of what may be called the underlying 
primeval religious magma ; e.ff., it is only in the 8rd cent. b.o. 
that we get the extended use of magic tablets, the so-called 
Defixionum TahtllcB^ or leaden plates of spells or curses, by 
means of which the life of a man’s enemy was devoted to 
destruction by nailing down his name.? 

We may agree, therefore, with the conclusion 
that ‘such sacrifices may have survived in the 
Greek world sporadically,® or as an expedient in a 
great crisis, far on into the Hellenistic period,*® 
and even later;*® but we must repudiate the 
demand that by one means or another the 
Athenians must be certificated as having emanci- 
pated themselves from such practices a Tong time 
m advance of the rest of the Greeks.** It is at any 
rate impossible to pitch upon any particular date 
as marking the time after which a ntoral perform- 
ance of the Pliarmakos rite is unthinkable for 
Athens ; certainly such date would not fall within 
the 6th century b.o. The fate of the six generals 

* Plut. Ptlop. 21 ; Polyaon. li. S. 8. The solution of the di- 
lemma by the apparition of the maro and chestnut filly was, of 
course, a happy thoi^ht on the part of Pelopidas and his 
prophet Theokritos. Ine arguments purporting to be those of 
the Theltan war council are an invention of tue amiable and 
humane Plutarch himself (though Murray, p. 831, seems to 
regard the narrative as an authentic record of what actually 
passed). The story Js rather different in Plut AmtU, Narr. 3. 

See { 816 0 : ri^lv fiiv ou vo/ior forlr av^puinovt 8v«iv, dKK* 
iv6(riov , . . «al |lii| ort fidppapoi avdpwiroi ^Xot« 

vpwvTOi, oAAA xal oi iv rn Avxa(a oSroi Koi oi rov 'Add/mavrof 
«<^voiOiac $vo-£at Wovo-iv’EAXiives ovrtc. Of. Plut. Quaut, gr. 88 
(Orcbomenos). 

» Of. Plut.^ Quart, gr. 89 ; Paus. viii. xxxvill. 7 : nokwr^ay 
(Mvilartu 6i ov fioi ra cc r^v $vc£av ^86 ix^rut Si «wf 
tax**' reluctance of Pausanios to speak of it seems 

to indicate that the sacrifice was sUll in vogue in his day 
< 0 . i.D. 170). For Halos see Herod, vii. 197, where note the 
expression KoBapfibv rfif aoitvtUviav 'Axaivy cx Btoirpotriov 
'ABaitayra rhv AirfXov xal ucAA8vtwv fiivBvtKv. It seems fairly 
clear (though Fameil [CGS i. 04] is doubtful) that this sacrifice, 
without any pretence, was in vogue In 480 B.o., or at any rate 
that Herodotus thought so. 

4 Agam. 168. ® Iph. tn Taur. 466. 

®L. R. Fameil, Th» High$r AspeoU of Qi'oek Religion, 
London, 1912, p. 6. 

? For specimens see E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner. Introd. 
to Ortek JSiptgrapAp,'Oambridge, 1887>1906, IL 620. The oldest 
and most numerous of these plates come from Attica. The 
Greek term from these JHree is Kari8e<ruoi. 

• Unless he is simply copjring some older authority, we learn 
from Ovid that in his time the old rite In all its naked horror 
was still annually observed at Ab<lera (a colonv of Klasomeuai) 
— ibts, 467 : * Aut te devoveat certis Abdera diebus, | Saxaque 
devotum grandine plura petant,* on which the sohol. savs; 

* Mos erat in Abdera civitate singulis annis homines iromolari 
pro iieccatiscivium, sed prius septem diebus excommunicari, ut 
sic omnium peccata solus haberet.' Of. Strabo^ p. 088 (of a 
promontory near Kourion In Cyprus): a^' pinrovai rovr 
a^afilyovt rov floifiov rov 'AxoAAiiivos— apparently a similar 
ritual then still in use. 

B CGS Iv. 277. 

10 Of. Laotant. ds IHo. Inst. i. 21 : * apud Oyprios hunianam 
hosiiain Jovi TcucruH iiuinolavit, idquu Hacrill(;ium posteris 
tra<li(iit, quod est nuper, Hadriano imperante, subiatum * ; and 
cf. I'aus. VIII. xxxviii. 7 (quoted above). 

G Of. K. Rohde, Psgehe*, Tubingen, 1907, ii. 78, note 2 : 
*Gegen die liestinimten Zeiignisse kbnncn ErwtigungGn alige- 
meiner Art nlohts ausriohten* ; cf. Murray, p. 31: ^Practl«M?8 
that to us seem like the sixuce credible stories of a remote post 
were to the fifth-century Athenian possibilities and even 
dangers.* 


who saved Athens at Amnnsai (406 B.C.), only to 
be swept to their doom oy the ‘ burst of mournful 
and vindictive feeling * * following the Apatourla 
festival, on the part of a peo^e which cried out 
that it was ‘ monstrous if the Demos shall not be 
allowed to do as it likes,* is a measure of what in 
iiioinents of excitement the Athenian populace 
was capable of doing.® 

There is ground for drawing a distinction be- 
tween what may be called the normal annual ritual 
of the Pharmakos and exceptional occasions of its 
use. Neglect or ignorance of this distinction has 
allected tno ancient accounts, as is apparent in the 
two versions of the scapegoat ritual in use at 
Massilia (a colony of Piiokaia). According to 
I>actantiu8, a pauper was induced to ‘ sell ’ himself 
for the purpose, and, having been fed at public 
cost a full year upon specially selected diet, was, 
on a great day, conducted through the town and 
finally stoned to death by the people, outside the 
walls.® The account of Servius, copied from 
Petronius, represents the ceremony, not as an 
annual lustration, but as exceptionally used in timo 
of plague.* So Tzetzes, whether it be the Athenian 
rite that he has in mind or only that of the Ionian 
cities, speaks of it as occasional and as applied in 
times of plague, famine, or other visitation.® 
Similarly trie schol. on Aristoph. Eq. 1136 says : 

* The Athenians used to feed up certain very ill-favoured and 
worthless creatures, and iu time of national calamity— pestil- 
ence. I mean, or such like — used to sacrifice them, by way of 
getting cleansed from the defilement.’® 

It seems that the divergence hero noted may bo 
host explained by supposing that, apart from the 
regular annual purification, extraordinary occa- 
sions of public calamity, especially of plague or 
famine, may have led to repetitions of the cere- 
mony or to its performance at the due date with 
special solemnity—that is to say, with a reversion 
for the nonce to the full primitive savage ritual 
which in normal times was replaced by a fiction or 
simulation, as is so frequent in the history of 
religious practice.'* Such recrudescence of primi- 
tive barbarism is a familiar phenomenon.® 

1 Qroto, vii. 487. 

3 Xen. Hell. i. 7. 12 : rb 8^ irXi^8ot ifi6a. 8<i.i'bv c7vai, cl fiilf rif 
liatt rov S-^fiov irpdrrtiv 6 av fiovk7jTa.i. Uf. Grotu, vii. 440 : 
* " Oes pbres de famille sent capabloM de tout”— ilie same words, 
understood in a far more awful sense . . . sum up the moral of 
this melancholy proceeding at Athens.* 

S Lact. Plac. Comment, in Stat. Theb. x. 703 : * Lustrare 
civitatem humana hostia Gallicus mos est Nam aliquis de 
egeutisslmii proiiciebatur praemiis, ut se ad hoc venderet, qui 
anno toto publicis sumpiibus alobatur purioribus cibis, denique 
corto et soUemni die per totam civitatem ductus ex urbe extra 
pomeria saxis occidobatur a populo.' 

4Serv. on Verg. yfSn. iii. 67: ‘Nam Massilienses quotient 
pestilentia laborabanl, unus so ex pauperibus offerebat aiendus 
anno integro publicis siimptibus et purioribus cibis. Hie {lostea 
ornatuB verbenis et vestibus sacria ciroumducebatur per totam 
civitatem cum execration] bus, ut in ineum reciderent mala 
totius dvitatls, et sio proiiciebatur (praeclpitabatur, Step- 
Aanus): hoc autem in Petronio lectum eat’ The terms 
9uoti>7M and anno integro are clearly mutually irreconcilable. 

4 Chiliad, V. 726 f. : tlr Aifibt tire Xoi/abr «it< koI fikdfiot 
oXAo. 

5 irpt^v yap riva% ’ABifveuot \iav iyevytl% cat dxPnrrovr, xal 
Iv Koxptp crvpL^opae rivos iwtKBovarft rp irrfXvi, Aoipov Xtyut 4 
Toiovrov riy6r, fBvoyrovrovt cvexa rov icaBapBpyai rov pudafiarof 
otr xat firuydpa^oy iea9app.ara, 

7 Of. Serv. on .Verg. ii. 116 : * sciendum in sacris simulata 
pro veria accipi.’ 

8 Of. COS ii. 442 : * Where the view prevailed that the animal 
took the place of the human life, we can believe that In times 
of great [^ril the latter might actually be offered as the more 
real and acceptable sacrifice * ; G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion, New York, 1912, p. 52 : ‘ Like most manifestations of 
early religion, they (the Oracles) throve upon human terror ; 
the more blind tbo terror the stronger became their bold. In 
such an atmosphere the lowest and most beasilike elements eff 
humanity tended to come to the front ; and relidon no doubt 
as a rule Joined with them In drowning the voice of criticism 
and of civilization, that is, of reason and of memy. When 
really frightened the oracle generally fell back on some remedy 
full of paTii and blood.* Of Plut. Qvasst. gr. 20 : the Ainaines, 
when they lived In the Oirrhalan plain, stoned their king to 
death in time of drought, in obedience to an oracle, no douM 
that of DelphL 
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Thli would help to explain the peculiarity that the Athenian 
ceremony is never described as one belonging to a remote pro- 
historic past, as a piece of barba^sm later eradicated, or at 
least ameliorated, under conditions which formed the matter of a 
sacred story, such as that toid alM>ut Artemis Trikiaria at Patrai,i 
or Artemis of Brauron, upon which Euripides wrote a play. 
We could still imagine that such amelioration, as the outcome 
of a slowly developing sense of humanity and Justice, did come 
about as a matter of use and wont under normal circumstances. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the Greek communiUes 
—and this is true of them not merely in the political sense— 
were ever in a condition of unstable equilibrium, llow easily 
these old horrors could blase up afresh is well illustrated by the 
wav in which Apollonios of Tyana hounded on the popul^e of 
Ephesos to stone to death an old blear-eyed beggar, making out 
that he was the embodied plague-demon which vexed the oity.>< 
Even in Athens in the 6th cent. b.o. it was still possible seriously 
to propose the expulsion of the foremost man In the State, on 
account of his descent from one who had been guilty of sacrilege 
nearly two hundred years previously.^ 

Some have thought to save, as it were,^ the 
credit of Athens bv imagining that only criminals 
already condoinnea to death for their crimes were 
taken for the fatal rCle of the Pharmakos.^ For 
this idea, as applied to Atiiens, there is not a 
particle of evidence in the tradition, which insists, 
characteristically, not upon the moral depravity, 
but upon the physical deformity, of the victims ;® 
they are chosen not for tiieir badness, but for their 
ugliness. 

That in some places a condemned criminal was used as a 
Pbarmakos Is very true. Thus in Rhodes annually, on the 6th 
of their month Mctageitnion, a man was sacrificed to Kronos. 
A criminal who had been publicly condemned to death was 
reserved for the anniversary of the Kronia. Then he was led 
outside the gates, in face of ths image of Aristoboule, and was 
filled with wine and so slain.* A further development is found 
at Leukas. From the famous crag Leukatas the Leukadians 
used annually to hurl a criminal into the sea as a scapegoat. 
To break his fall, he was fastened about with feathers and live 
birds, and sinail boats waited below in order to pick him up, if 
he survived, and to carry him beyond the frontier. This took 
place at tlio time of a socrifloe to Apollo, who had a sanctuary 
at that spot This was a mitigation, probably, of an earlier 
custom of actually drowning the scapegoat^ An example of 
still further developed amelioration of the rite was the ceremony 
annually performed at Ohaironeia both by the chief magistrate 
at the Town Hall and by each head of a family in his own bouse, 
and once duly performed l)y Plutarch hbuself, who describes 
it* It was called the ' expulsion of hunger ' OowAi>ov 
and Plutarch speaks of It as an * ancestral sacrifice ' (6w<rta 
niraioi). A slave was ueremoniallv beaten with rods of offnm 
canut and then driven forth with the formula : * Out with 
hunger, in with wealth and health.’ At Delphi the ritual, 
recurring every ninth year, which Plutarch obaraoterixei as a 
'laoxifioe with admixture of purification,’* connected with the 


1 PauB. vn. xlx. 2. * Philostr. Vit. Ap. Iv. 10 f. 

> Thuc. 1. 127 ; cf. Arlstoph. Eq. 446. 

4 Of. CGS ii. 489 : ‘ Two human naSapitara, being probably 
criminals, were sacrificed in a sort of religious execution.’ 
This was written in 1896. In 1907 (ib. iv. 276) FarneU rightly 
sees that ' we cannot apologize for them [the cuniomporaries of 
Perikltis and Demosthenes] by saying that, like the Rhodians, 
they reserved their worst criminals for this fate and merely 
condemned to a religious death those who deserved a secular.’ 
See also Harrison, p. 104 : ‘ Civilized Athens had its barathron : 
why ehould civilized Athens shrink from annually utilizing 
two vlciouB and already condemned criminals to ” purify the 
city " ? * 

6 Of.Tzetzes, Chiliad, v. 726 f. : t«v tiamiv anop^rtpov ; 
Bchol. In Arlstoph.^^A’g. 1136: Afov km ixp'^^ovt; 


was oTearly not necessarily a condemned criminal. 

• Porphyr. de Abtiin. ii. 64 : ^6vcro . . . avflpwiror t« Kp6vff. 

6 W iroAd xparriiray SBot iva yap riv hi tfavdry 

ijIfUnrU ««TOxpiWm»v pAxpt. pAy tuv Kpovtwv a-UMtxov, <v<rTd<njv 
W Tijt Jopr^ irpooyoydvrev rby Syfipuvov itvAwk airwovt tov 
'A piirro&vAtK c6ovc, olvow awtVamc ia^arrov. Anstoboule is 
probably Artemis. What ha|)i)cned if there was no convenient 
criminal ? Were there Rhodfan analogues to the argument used 
to Athenian juries in order to secure a conviction? (cf. 
Arlstoph. Sq. 1869 f. ; Lysias, xxvil. 1). 

7 Strabo, p. 462 : sal irirpiovrotr AevKoSiotv xar tyiavrhy 

h Tfi 9vaiq TOV ’AirdAAwvo? airb (rxoir^V hmuufSal nva ruy 
iv alrtatv hvvwv irorpot^f custom els^ 

where of throwing every year a young man into tlie^ sea, with 
the words, * Be tnou our offscourlng^ (irep{\liripa rfpuv ytvov ) ; 
see Suld. and Phot. s.t>. IIfptd»Tf/iia (locality not given). The 
word wtpiilnfua occurs in 1 Co : ut rtpiKoBappara tov ahpov 

iytvi^pty, wdvTtiy wtpl^mpei, where it is rendered * offscour- 
ing'in AVandRV. 
e Conv. vt 8. 

• gr, 12 ; fuiuypJytfy rivh uAappy Bwrlav, 


use of an image or puppet (iraitiicbi/ clJiuAov), called after 
Charila, is an example of the Pbarmakos ceremony in its most 
attenuated form. 

Tlio significance of the Pharmakoa ritual was 
probably not so much that of vicarious piacular 
sacrifice— of expiation or pardon for the sins of the 
community at the price of a human life— as the 
more primitive belief tliat the Fharmakos was a 
real sm-carrier, whose death purged the com- 
munity of its sins and misfortunes by virtue of 
magical transference in a literal and quasi- 
mechanical way. Combinotl with this, however, 
in the inconsistent and illogical manner character- 
istio of religious thought and procedure, is a 
function of the Pbarmakos in which ho acts as an 
incarnation of the vegetation-power. Hence he is 
decked ont with fruits of tlie soil, and chastised 
with stimulating herbs and branches, and finallv 
put to death in order to impregnate the soil with 
Iiis magically fructifying ashes.^ Possibly the 
sacrifice to Demeter (Jhloe with which the Thar- 
gelia opened at Athens on the 6th of the month 
indicates that originally the Pbarmakos incarnated 
the primitive earth -goddess, who once demanded 
human victims in Greece, and to whom the cereal 
olFcrings of the Thargelia perhaps belonged before 
Apollo came on the scene. It has also oeen sug- 
gested that the human victims at the Thargelia 
more particularly masqueraded as spirits of fig- 
trees, and that the strings of black and white figs 
hung about their necks were an imitation of the 
process of caprification or artificial fertilization of 
cultivated fig-trees bv hanging strips of wild figs 
among the branches.* The ceremony, as regards 
this detail, was therefore one of imitative magic, 
to assist the fertilization of the fig-trees,* 

Litiraturi.— V. Stengel, ' Die anffcl>lichen Menechenopfer 
bei der Tbargelien in Atben,’ in Ifemum, xxll. 11887) 80 f.; 
J. Toepffer, "ihargeliengobrauche,' in \RMinUehes Mtueum, 
xllll. [1888] 142!. (repub. in Beitrdgozurgrieeh. AlUrtuvuwiu., 
Berlin, 1897): A. Mommsen, FetU (Ur Stadt A then im 
Altertum, Leipzig, 1898; M. P. Nilsson, Qriech. Fette von 
religibser BetUutwng, do. 1W6; COS, Oxford, 1907, iv. : J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion^, Cam- 
bridge, 1908 : G. Murray, The Ri$e of the Greek Epic^, Oxford, 
1911 (Appenoix A) : GB*, pt. vi. The Scapegoat, London, 1918 ; 
F. Schwenn, Die Mmnhenopferbei den Grieehen und Rbmem 
(RVV, voi. XV. pt, 8), Giessen, n.d. [1918?]. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

SCAPEGOAT (Semitic).— In the Pentateuch 
(Lv 16) it is stated that on the day of expiation 
Aaron, the high-priest, was commanded to enter 
the sanctuary after purifying himself and putting 
on the sacred vestments. Two goats were chosen 
as a sacrifice for sin, a young Wllock for a sin- 
oH'ering, and a ram for a Durnt-offeiing. The two 
goats were placed before Jahweh at the entrance 
of the tabernacle. The high-nriest cast lots unoii 
the two goats, one lot for Jaliweh and the other 
for the scapegoat, which was allotted to the demon 
Azazel (a.u.). The goat upon which the lot for 
Jahweh tell was sacrificed at once os a sin-olFering 
along with the bullock and the ram. The high- 
priest, placing his hands on the head of the living 
goat, confessed over it all the sins of Israel, which 
were in this manner transmitted to the animal. A 
special messenger was deputed to lead away the 
goat into the desert, whore it was abandoned to 
the demon Azazel. Both the high-priest and the 

1 Hence Famell (CGiSf iv. 281) would explain the ©tiologlcal 
legend given by letros, of the stealing of Apollo’s cups by 
Fharmakos and his atoning, as an indication that the Phar* 
makos (perhaps in some of the Ionian cities) was, previous to 
bis immolation, treated as an incarnation of tho god and 
carried bis emblems. The story of the ugly ACsop, who was 
accused of stealing temple treasures at Delphi, and was thrown 
from the rock Hyampela (Plut. 667b), will proliably be a reflex 
of the same ritual. ^ * ..i 

* ‘ Though it must be confessed,’ remarks Frazer, OIF. pt. 
The Scapegoat, p. 269, 'that tho ancient writers who descrihe 
the Greek custom appear to regard it merely as a puriflcatlon 
of the city and not at all os a mode of fertilizing flg-trees. ^ 

* See W. R. Paton, ' The if>appaKoi and the Story of the Fall, 
In EA, 4th ser., ix. [1907] 66 f. 
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person whose duty it wan to lead away the scape* 
f^oat were enjoined to tmrify themselves after the 
rite of transmission. It is interesting to note in 
this connexion tliat a similar usage was followed 
with birds at the purilicatioti of a leper. If the 
leprous pustules had disappeared from the patient, 
the priest took two birds, one of which was killed 
and its blood poured into a vessel over running 
wat-or. The patient was sprinkled with the blood 
of the dead bird. The Jiving bird, however, after 
being soaked in the blood of the dead bird and in 
this manner infected with the disease, was set at 
liberty ‘out of the city into the open fieMs* (Lv 14®*). 

It should be noted in connexion with the eymptonu of leprosy 
Uiat the diMippoarance of the pustules is very common at the 
be^dnnlnt; of tlie malady. The initial hyperoomia tends to 
dlhiinlsh and to remain latent until the ultimate attack of the 
leprous fever— sometimes a year later than tiie first appearanoA 
—when the pustules reappear more violently than in the first 
stages of the disease. It is probable that this fact was not 
known to the ancient Hebrews, and that they regarded the 
frequently long disappearance of the leprous symptoms as the 
result of the rites Just described. The subsequent development 
of the disease was no doubt looked upon as a fresh attack. 

These species of transmissiou rites were not con- 
fined to the Semitic peoples. I’he western Irish 
still believe, e.g,, that whooping-cough may be 
diverted by passing the patient three times under 
the belly of an ass, and that certain fevers may be 
cured by carrying the patient three times round a 
snecial Kind of tree. In these instances, of course, 
the triple repetition is due to the belief in the 
Trinity, in whose name the act is always done.^ 
Tlie disease in each case is thought to oe trans- 
mitted from the patient to the ass or to the tree. 
In tlie same way, children with measles or scarlet 
fever arc often given a kitten to play with, in the 
belief that the animal will contract tlie malady 
and thus remove it from the sufferer. 

That sin and disease were closely allied in the 
minds of the ancient Semites has been fully shown 
in the artt. God (Assyro-Babylonian) and j)ISBA.SK 
AND Mkdicink (Assyro-Babylonian), so that the 
parallel seems to ho perfect between the Semitic 
ideas of transmission and those of the Celtic Irish. 
Such a natural primitive conception, however, does 
not imply any connexion between peoples of such 
different origin who may have held it. 

A highly interesting question as to the existence 
of a rite similar to that of the scapegoat among 
the AsHyro-Babylonians has been discussed techni- 
cally by tlie present writer in several articles.* 

The following in.scription seems to indicate a 
belief in a species of transmission rite : 

‘ Ea, the king of the abyss, speaks to his son Mardnk : Oo rny 
son Marduk. The plague has seized the ximn. Take thou the 
nuii’fhti-dnb’ba. Place its head upon his head, t'haiiu the 
plague from the presence of the king, the son of hia g<Ml I -the 
mtieut). May his saliva run freely in his mouth. May this 
king ho clean ; may he be without spot. Tlie man shall iio 
longer know the plague. May it go forth from his body.’ * 

'riie oxprcHsioTi indS-jul-diih-ha really means ‘^he 
horned animal which alleviates pain’ and seems 
to point to a belief that a living scapegoat was 
actually employed in very much tlie same manner 
as appears in tlie Hebrew sources. The idea that 
the nui& fjul‘(hih~ha was a living animal has been 
called in que.stion by Fossey,® who adduces certain 
passages wliieb we may now cite. 

In Zimniern’s Bcitriige zur Kenntnis der hah. 
Religion^ Leipzig, 18i)fi -190l, p. 12*2, the following 
interesting passage appears : 

•Then with (dean puriflcationa thou shalt purify the king. 
As wMjn as thou shalt have finished the inirification, thou shalt 

1 Tho usual fonnnla after tlie invocation is : ‘ Qood-morniiig 
to you boar-tree bush, Uood-inorning to you. I come for to 
leave tho heart- fever with you.’ 

'iJAOS xvi. [UKM)] 1-22; JA, July 1903, pu. 183-1.50, with 
contradi<.'tory notes by C. Fosstjy, th«i reply to which is published 
in AJSfj XX. [19041 173 I si. 

» I’lvul Haupt, AkkadiKche und SuviertHchi’ KcUHohrifltexlty 
U'ipzig, 18Rl-8‘2, no. 12, lines 34-43. 

4 .//I, .July 1903, p. 14.3, note 2. 


make them [the patients] go forth out of the door. Then with 
the indi-xulduppUt with the mdi nibillH, with the sheep of life, 
with the copper of strenrth, with the skin of the great bull, and 
with seod-com thou shaft cleanse the palaoe [-the house].’ 
Here it will be noted that tho patients are brought 
out of the house and the dwelling is purified by 
various means, among which the tndS-xulduppu 
and the lu-ti-lat * the sneep of life,’ or perhaps ‘ the 
living sheep,’ play the principal part. It is certainly 
significant to find tho mdSf or animal, of the toron 
mentioned among these means of purification, as 
tlanie was a recognized purifying agent. We are 
forced to conclude, owing to the presence of the 
Sumerian word mdi, ‘ a horned animal,* that all 
these words were originally names of certain kinds 
of horned animals wTiich wore primitively used in 
a ceremony like that of tho Hebrew scapegoat. 
When, therefore, we read the phrase cited above, 
‘ place its head [that of the 7ndS-jul-duh-ha'\ on the 
])atient’s head,’ tho conclusion seems unavoidable 
that Ibis was distinctly a ceremony of transmission. 
A strikinj^ly analogous passage in IV. Rawl. 26, 
no. 6, 22 It. 18 too significant to bo ignored : 

* The urigu [a sort of horned animal] has tjoen given for his 
[the patient's] life ; the head of the urigu has been given for 
the head of the man ; the neck of the urigu has been given 
for the neck of the man ; the breast of the urigu has been given 
for the breast of the man.’ 

This pns.sage plainly shows that an uri^i (probably 
— ‘horned animal’) might serve vicariously 
for the life of a man, and the parts of the aninial 
are enumerated one by one with tho corresponding 
parts of the man. 

An important point in this connexion is now to 
be observed. Fossey compared the Sumerian word 
'mfU-^ul-duh‘ba (=]Semitic ntiiS-xuldupptl) with 
giS-xul-dnb-bat which occurs in another passage, 
undoubtedly as tho name of an implement probably 
used in a purification ceremony. This gU-xid-duh^ 
ha is not the 7ndS-dul-dub-ba, although it may 
have been used in the same manner. A flood of 
light is thrown upon the ditticulty by the passage 
in IV. Rawl. 21, no. 1, 28-28, an inscription giving 
directions how to avert evil, which reads : ‘ in 
order to avert anything evil, tho 7n(U (hil-dub-ha 
is set up in the door- way.’ Here is the Key to the 
wlu)le dilliculty. In this passage and in the 
passage just cited from Zimraern the 7ihdS-^ul-dub- 
oais an image of the original horned animal which 
alleviates pain and is probably identical with the 
urigu wdio.se parts were to correspond with the 
piarts of the i)atient and wdio.so life was given for 
the life of the man. Zimmern’s ‘ living Sleep ’ or 
‘ sheep of life ’ was probably an image of the same 
sort. 

In other words, the appearance of the mdS-§7iU 
duh-ha in Zimmern as a probable implement of 
purification is merely a development of the original 
iorco of the 7ndS-^7U'dub-ha seen in the passage in 
Haupt, no. 12, p. 30 fl'. In the primitive rite the 
homed animal was a live creature endowed with 
malevolent powers. It might, however, by tho 
use of the proper incantations, be ma/le to carry 
aw'ay disease. This was done, in the one instance, 
by driving away the evil influence from tho patient 
and, in tlie other case, by first brinjijing it into 
contact with the patient and then driving it away. 
It may be supposed that in tho course of time the 
practical difficulty of procuring a live animal for 
the ceremony gave rise to the use of an imago of 
the original animal which was employed ritually 
in the manner just indicated. In short, the horned 
animals were malevolent in so far as they repre- 
sented disease, but might be turned to a benevolent 
use by the power of the incantation for their expul- 
sion. Hence the pregnant expression arose, rudS- 
gHl dub-ba=:i*t\i(^ liorned animal which assuages 
evil or pain.’ 

A further instance of transmission among the 
Babylonians is seen in the following passage : 
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* Place the gazelle whit^h ranged the plain before Shamazh [the 
sun-god]. Give the bow to the king, the son of his goil (the 
patient]. When he shall go forth from the house of purifleation. 
let him kill the gazelle before Shamash. When the king drawM 
the bow against the gazelle, may the fatal affliction . . . the 
impure malady, the sorcery, everything which causes evil, every 
ailment which at the rising of tne nun was in his body go far 
forth from his body like the flight of the arrow.* ^ 

To sum lip uu this point, tho facts relating to 
the transmission rites among tho Assy ro- Baby- 
lonians are as follows. The inscriptions in Ilaupt, 
no. 12, deal most plainly with the destruction and 
expulsion of certain horned creatures which are 
equivalent in ellect to the evil demons. They are 
sent forth to an unclean place. Then follows the 
inscription of the mdS-^m-dub-hat which is to be 
sought by Marduk and its head placed against tho 
head of the patient, after winch the patient is to 
recover. Then follows the reverse, describing tho 
bowshot which shoots away into the gazelle the 
malady of the patient. How are we to conclude 
otherwise than to sunposo that the .Babylonians, 
like tho Hebrews, liau a well-defined transmission 
ceremony similar to the Biblical rite described 
above ? 

LiT8RiTUBi.--jSee the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. Hynklky Prince. 

SCARABS. — The scarab is one of the most 
charact eristic productions of ancient Egyptian art, 
and one of the best-known. Scarabs take much 
tho same place in the art of Egypt as coins do in 
the art of Greece or as the nttmki and tho tsuha 
(sword-guard) do in that of Japan. We cannot, it 
is true, claim exactly the same specialized position 
for tho study of the scarab as we can for that of 
the coin, but noverthcless the two are analogous. 
Egypt had no coinage, an<l her artists found in the 
fabrication and decoration of tho scarab tho same 
scope for the exercise of tlieir ingenuity and 
felicity of design in ‘small art’ as the Greek and 
the modern do in their coin or the Japanese in his 
netsuH and isuha. The scarab has a further, a 
religious, interest. Tts religious signification makes 
it as important a relic of Egyptian religion as it is 
of art. And, like the coin, tliough not to so great 
an extent, it has a historical value. 

Stated simply, the scarab is, properly speaking, 
a seal made in the form of a certain religious 
amulet, the figure of tho sacred beetle, ov srarahteus, 
the Ati'.uchuH sacer^^ as cntomologiKtH call it. But 
by no means every scarab was a soal. It was only 
daring tho second period of tho development of the 
scarab that most specimens were intended to be 
seals as well as amulets. Later it became, as it 
was originally, almost invariably an amulet only, 
but still retained in most cases the old seal-base, 
with its inscription or design like that of a seal. 
Later still images of the insect pure and simple, 
without inscription, became common again. 

Egyptian seals were not from the beginning 
made in the form of scarabs. It was not till the 
beginning of the Xllth dynasty that the fashion 
became general of having one’s seal, in the form of 
the sacred beetle, strung on a ring, string, or 
necklace. The oldest Egyptian seals were gener- 
ally, though not invariably, cylinders, meant to 
roll over tho sealing-clay like their congeners in 
Babylonia and Assyria. Later, under the Vlth 
dynasty, the ‘ button-seal,’ a form apparently in- 
troduced from the jEgean islands and Crete, 
became popular, and from this was developed tho 
scarab-seal. Actual scarab- beetles had been oc- 
casionally buried with tlio dead as early as the 
pre-dynastic period.® Little uninscribed images of 

1 JA^ July 1008, p. 143, lines 14-21. 

2 See art. Charms and Amulktb (Egyptian), vol. lil. p. 482». 
Scarat)fl were often ina^le in the Ilkcnetu) of other aJliin] Hpeciee, 
such as Sc. vcnerabiliit, and other genera «iioh uh Cathantiim, 
Coprin, Gymnopleuru8f aiul Ilypselogenia (l^otrie, SearahH, 
p. 6). 

8 Potrle, p. 2. 


the scarab, usually made of blue glazed steatite or 
of ivory, had been buried with tho dead under or 
even htdore tlie Vlth dynasty, and doubtless wer(* 
worn by the living as amulets. Under the Vltli 
dynasty the seal, in itself in some sort an amulet , 
since it bore tlio name of the owner — and all 
students of simple magic know how magically 
important his nanio is in the mind of primitive 
man* — liecarne combined with this particular amu- 
let, at any rate in tho case of kings. Under the 
Xllth dynasty private persons chose to have their 
seals imule in the form of the little scarab-amulet 
instead of the simple ‘ button ’ or rosette. Its form 
was convenient for tho purpose : tho oval base on 
which it stood was well-adapted for seal-design ; 
and tho name derived added protection from being 
inscribed on the sacred object. 

I. Popularity of the scarab.— Under the Xllth 
dynasty most scarab-inscriptions are names and 
titles, whether royal or private, and tho scarabs 
are real seals, of hard stone or faience, intended for 
use as such. When no inscription appears, the 
ba.so is usually adorned with a spiral or other 
linear design of iEgean origin, often combined with 
plant motives and very beautiful, which was very 
soon used as a seal too for ordinary purposes when 
no name was necessary. These sfials w'ere worn 
by the living and buried with tho dead. Towards 
the end of the Middle Kingdom, however, more 
purely nmuletic scarabs began to aiipear. They 
bore aesigns of religious or semi-religious import, 
lucky symbols, etc., and one can see that they 
coula be regarded as amulets only, though they were 
still used on occasion as seals. If amulet s pure and 
simple, it was evident that their material need not 
always be so durable as that necessary for real seals ; 
so faience and a composition ware became more 
common than hard stone for their fabrication 
under the XVIIIth dynasty. This was the time of 
the great manufacture of the scarab. So far it had 
been, if not exactly an object de luxe intended for 
the use only of kings and great persons, at any 
rate not a common object in the j)OSKes.sion of 
everybody. But under the XVIIIth dynasty it 
was vulgarized. Millions of cheap scarabs were 
made of blue and green glazed steatite or faience, 
which any fellah could string round his neck and 
use as a seal, if it did not break in tho process. 
Wo admire their colours now, when these have 
survived tho centuries, and give high prices for 
them, but to the XVIIIth dynasty Egyptian they 
were the commonest objects, and probably of no 
more value tlian picture postcards are now. The 
present writer uses tho word advisedly. Tlu^ 
scarab was now the picture postcard of the ordinary 
Egyptian. If he went to some well-known shrine 
to pray, to some religious fair, or molid^ as his 
modern descendant would call it, he brought away 
his cheap memento, his picture postcard, his 
‘ present from Margate,’ in the .shape of a scarab. 
Did he go to Kamak, he took home a .scarab with 
an inscription on it— ‘(Jood is the corning to 
Epetesut* — which may almost literally he trans- 
lated as ‘ A jiresent from Karnak.’ Tlio virtiie.s of 
the god of Karnak and Tiiebes arc celebrate*! on 
thousands of scarabs; ‘Amen is strong to help,’ 
‘Fear not ; Amen is near,’ and so forth. Nor (lid 
Ftah of Memphis yield in po])ularity to Amen, at 
any rate in tne north ; and a little later, under 
the XIXth dynasty, when Egyptian snol)l»(‘r.y 
exalted the Memphite god, to whom tlie new 
northern dynasty was more especially bound to 
pray, the pilgrim could buy at Mj'injihis as good a 
scarab, advert g the virtues of IMnli, as lie (*ould 
one advertising Amen at tho rival shiiniH of 
Thebes. Mo.st of the scaruhs that we Ji.'ive ivere 
the property of tluj ‘man in tlu; site**!. Tos- 
1 flue ftrt. Namks (Primif ivt*)- 
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Bessors of fine blue scarabs with the name of 
Thothmes ill. or Ramoses ii. on them are wont to 
believe that their treasures were once the premerty 
of the kings whoso names they bear. What 
millions they must have possessed ! A few of the 
scarabs in our chief collections majr have been 
(some, from the circumstances of their discovery, 
are known to have been) actual royal possessions, 
but the old Egyptian liked to have his king’s 
name on his scarab as much as anything else, just 
as the modem British person likes to have pictures 
of the King and Queen in his home. But, just as 
Queen Victoria’s was a name universally venerated, 
and her portrait appeared among the possessions of 
high and low, so with the Egyptian was the name 
of Thothmes III. one to conjure with, and that 
speaking literally. Its mamcal virtue was obvious, 
and so it appeared on scarabs innumerable ; it was 
the most popular of all scarab-inscriptions, and 
that not only during the king’s own long life, but 
for centuries after his death, so that it is now the 
commonest of scarab legends. Almost half the 
royal scarabs in existence are of Thothmes III. and 
of one or two later kinglets who aped his throne- 
name * Mon-kheper-ra.’ Scarabs bearing this name 
alone are as many in number as all those bearing 
the names of alf the rest of the kings of Egypt. 
And Phoenicians, understanding nothing of its 
meaning, went on putting his name on the imita- 
tion scarabs which they made for the Greek and 
Italian market a thousand years after his death. 

a. Decadence and disappearance.— It is impos- 
sible to say much more of the popular scarab of 
the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, to recount 
any of the innumerable variations of inscription 
and design that are found on them : wishes for 
children, for a good wife or husband, glorification 
of gods, scenes of the king, as leader of his people, 
offering to the gods, and so on ad infinitum ; the 
most cursory examination of any good collection 
in one of our museums will show their infinite 
variety. One of the most characteristic forms of 
the later XVIIIth dynasty is a picture postcard 
pure and simple, or rather a cheap popular medal. 
Thousands of this peculiar type were no doubt 
made ; now we possess but a few specimens, which 
are regarded as very valuable varieties. We refer 
to the large scarabs of Amenhetep iii., with their 
proclamatory inscriptions announcing his marriage 
with Queen Tii, his slaying of lions and wild bulls, 
etc. These were issued and were acquired by his 
loyal subjects just as a popular medal commemora- 
ting a royal marriage might be now. But all 
scarabs were not of course of this popular cast, and 
we have many beautiful specimens which were 
undoubtedly made for persons of taste and state, 
even for the royal household itself. Still, even in 
the best of them, the old beauty of the true seal- 
scarabs of the Xllth dynasty has gone, and, when 
we come to certain cheap scarabs of the XIXth 
dynasty, which were cast in a mould instead of cut 
or mo<lelled by hand, we see decadence fully setting 
in, from which not even the manufacture of some 
really very pretty specimens by the archaizing 
artists of the XXVth and XXVI th dynasties can 
save the scarab. Then the Mediterranean com- 
merce of the 7 th and 6th centuries B.G. took the 
scarab abroad into all lands : Naukratite Greeks 
made it in its cheapest form, and Bhoenicians 
peddled it to Sardinian savages ; the Greek artists 
took it up and made very beautiful Greek scarabs, 
with purely Greek intaglio designs, in hard stone, 
to be used as seals ; Etruscans acquired thorn as 

g irt of their borrowed raiment of civilization ; like 
reek vases, they were *the proper thing* to 
possess, and * all the best people * in Etmria used 
them. And then, whether because they had 
become too common and the outer foreigners 


thought too much of them or not, they suddenly 
lost their charm for their originators. With the 
coming of the Persian the seal-scarab absolutely 
disappears. U nder the Ptolemies stone scarabs are 
still made, but without the characteristic seal-ba^ ; 
they are amulets only, and, as one of the quaint 
conceits of the beast- worshippers of the Nile, they 
end grotesquely and pitifully under the Romans. 
The scarab is practically no longer made at all,' 
and the figpre of the scarabofus appears only in 
company with absurd cock-headed demons wearing 
Roman uniform on Gnostic gems or furnishes a 
tolling image either of reprobation or of com- 
parison to early Christian apologists. For the 
religious importance of the scarabosus was as great 
as, or greater than, ever, and to this we must now 
return. 

3. Relig^iout importance.— Wliat was the religi- 
ous idea of the scarab? The scarab-beetle, Ateu- 
chits saceft was the emblem of Khepera or Kheperi, 
the self-begetting, self-creating sun-god, originally 
a primeval Nilote deity distinct from the sun-god, 
Ra, or Re, of Heliopolis.* The name Kheperi 
means * he who becomes (or creates),* from the verb 
khoper, ‘to become (or create),’ written with the 
scarab hieroglyph. The insect itself was called 
khepror, a form of the same word, which seems to 
have had also the meaning of ‘ rolling,’ ‘ the roller.’ 
The peculiar habits of the scarab-beetle seemed (as 
Apion, quoted by Pliny, said) to the indigenous 
Nilotes to typify tlie movement of the sun, which 
appeared to oe rolled across the sky like the ball of 
dung which the beetle rolled along the ground. 
The beetle therefore became the emblem of the 
sun-god holding the solar disk, as the beetle holds 
his dung-ball. And, further, out of the ball of 
dung, according to the erroneous popular belief, 
came the little scarabesi when their time came to 
be born. This is an erroneous idea, because, as 
the great French naturalist, J. Henri Fabre, has 
shown,* the dung-ball of the scarab-beetle is in- 
tended to be his mod, and has nothing to do with 
the pear-shaped ball, never seen al)ove ground, in 
which the female lays her eggs, thus providing 
food for the larva when it is hatched. TTie Egyp- 
tians appear to have had no idea of the meta- 
morphosis of the insect, and thought that the 
scarab issued from the egg as a fully- formed beetle. 
The fact that the round dung-ball is made only by 
the male beetle was also not Known ; there seemed 
to be no diflerence between the sexes, and so the 
scarab was supposed to be male only, and to create 
his offspring without the intervention of a female. 
This seemed to typify the idea that the sun-god 
was self-creating. 

‘Since It WM aifToyty^v. the scarab was also novoyttn^t, and in 
Horapollo * we find it cited as the symbol of fiovoyttr/ji. Tliis 
idea, oonneoted with the fact that the scarab lavs only one eggf, 
was taken by Christian writers to allow of the scarab beinje 
spoken of as a type of Christ, the “ only-befp>tten “ son of Ood, 
and we even find Our Lord described as “ the good Scarab,” or 
as “God's Scarab.” *Searab(mu in eruM . . . Bonus Seara^ 
hmis qui clamavU s ligno are olirases used of Our Lord by St. 
Ambrose in his exposition of St. Luke’s Gospel.’* ‘It may be 
questioned whether this was not a slight mlsunderatanaing, 
and whether the word ixovoy^vrt^ means m the case of Our lx>rd 
quite the same thing as it does in Horapollo with regard to the 
scarab ; he seems to use it rather in the sense of “ born of one 
sole person,” in this case the male scarab, without the inter- 
vention of a female.* 7 

The idea of personal resurrection was also asso- 
ciated with the scarab in late times. The old 
Egyptians had no such idea. 

‘It was a new life in the Underworld that, they hoped, was 
assured to the dead man by the placing over his heart of a 
stone image of the Soarahnus-beetle, type and emblem of life 

I The latest known is one of Antoninus Pius, in the Louvre, 
s See art. EoTPriAM Rsbioios, § 39. 

* Souvsnirs entomologiques, Para, 1870-1012, v. 1-86. 

4 1 . 10 . 

6 Hall, Cataloous of Egyptian Scarabs, vol. 1. p. xviii. 

* Budge, The Munmy^ p. 283, note 1, 7 Hall, loe, eit, 
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•ver renewing iteelf unaided, aa ita race seemed to bemt itself 
unaided and to spring in multitude from the revolving ball, 
fosterer of their life as the revolving aun*ball fostered the life of 
inan. So they prayed that with the help of the Scarab over his 
heart the dead man might find Just ju(^:ment in the ** Hall of 
Double Truth,** that the Powers of the Underworld might not be 
hostile to him and that the result of the Weighing of his Heart in 
the presence of the Guardian of the Balance nnght be satisfactory. 
In the latter days of Egypt this hope of Just Judgment and 
renewed life in the Underworld seems to have been confused with 
a foreign idea (perhaps of Indian origin V) of renewed life upon 
this earth, which in fact was confounaed by the Christians 
with their idea of the resurrection of the actual body at the 
Last Day.' I 

4. The heart-scarab. — The heart-scarabs, in- 
tended as amulets for the protection of the dead, 
were usually lar;;*er in size than the ordinary seal- 
scarabs, which were primarily intended as amulets 
for the living, though, of course, constantly buried 
with the dead. They were emblems of the pro- 
tecting power of the living sun. In the under 
world the sun also shone, the dead sun, Osiris, and 
it is only on the large heart-scarabs of compara- 
tively late tim^ that his iigure appears. On the 
scarabs of the living he is never seen. 

* The euppoeod relation of the Scarab to the heart of a man 
doeg not seem very clear to ug. Perhapg the heart, as the seat 
of life, wag regarded ag gjiecially connected with the Creator 
god Khepera and hig emblem the Scarab, the gymbol of 
"ooming-into-being** and of oxigtence generally. In any case, 
the Scarab was ritually connected with some of the more 
important chapters of the Book of the Dead, which were 
believed to save the life of the dead man in the next world, 
notably the all-embracing chapter Ixiv., which was the quint- 
eiwence of all the mamoal protective forrauln. The rubric of 
this chapter and of cnapters xxx. and xxxs. prescribe that it 
shall be said over a Scarab of basalt or green stone, set in an 
electrum or gold mount or rim, which snail be placed on the 
heart of a man, after the ceremony of the “Owning of the 
Mouth '* hag been performed. This Ilcart-Scarab, one side of 
whifih wag goinetimeg fashioned in the form of a heart, was 
usually placed over the place of the heart, on the breast of the 
mummy.'* 

Its green colour is probably an allnsion to the 
green dung-hall of the beetle. A typical specimen 
of an early heart-scarab of this kind is that of 
King Sehekemsaf, of the Xlllth or XVTIth dynasty 
(c. 1800 B.c.), which is in the British Museum.* 
It is a green jasper scarab, } in. long, with domed 
hack and human face, set in a gold plinth, rounded 
at one end, and 1 { ins. long. The logs of the 
scarab are represented in relief, splayed out on 
the surface or the gold plinth. On the base and 
sides of the latter are tioaten in sentences from 
ch. xxxB. of the Book of the Dead : 

* To be said over his mouth os an incantation : ** My heart of 
my mother, my heart of my mother, my heart of my existences, 
may naught stand up to bear witness as an enemy against me 
before the Judges." Mode over the king Sebekemsaf, Justified.* 

In accordance with a superstition peculiar to the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms, the legs of the bird- 
hieroglyphs are omitted, so that they should not 
run away from the amulet and so impair the 
efficacy of the inscription. The providing of the 
scarab with a human face is a peculiarity of the 
Middle Kingdom. This face developea under 
the XVIIIth dynasty into the ne^o-ho^ which is 
seen at the back of many scaralioids of that time. 

In later times the heart-^camftrmw, not unusually 
made of faience, is often inlaid in various colours. 
Sometimes the figure of the scarab disappeared 
altogether, and it became an amulet entirely in 
the shape of a heart, possibly with a human head, 
and with, cut upon it, a representation of the 
bennu-hirdf the sacred crane of Ka of Heliojiolig, 
which was regarded as * the soul of Khepori ’ after 
the union of the solar cults. Under tne Saites, 
and even earlier, the heart-scarab was often given 
iletachahle wings, fastened witli thread, and some- 
times we see it in the centre of a pylon-shaped 
pectoral, placed on the breast of tlie imiinmy. 

Wo have already said that at a late jjgriod we 
also meet with a small scarab purely amiiletic in 

1 Hall, p. xviii f. * Ih. p. xix f. 

* No. me ; Hall, no. 211. 
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character and witliout inscription of any kind, as 
it has no base on which to put it. Instead of the 
base is a small ring for suspension. 

* In a very interesting set of amulets in the British Museum, 
exhibited exactly os they were found, we find that this base-lesg 
Scarab was put over the throat of the mummy, wliile a gcal- 
Scarab with oase was placed with a model signet-ring (all are 
made of faience) below its left shoulder, the shoulder over 
which the scribe usually carried, slung, his writing materials.* 1 

Monstrous forms of the scarab sometimes occur 
in late times, purely aiiiuletic and without the 
seal- base like tnose just descrilx^d. An instance 
is the hull-headed scarab, usually made of luenia- 
tite. This was connected with the moon* god 
Khons, as Horapollo says.* Horai)ollo speaks of 
the ordinary scarab of Klieperi as ‘having the 
form of a cat,’ and also mentions a single-horned 
scarab sacred to Thoth. The latter, as 1 ’etrie says,* 
is no doubt the lonp-beaked Hypseloqcnia, its beak 
being compared with that of the ibis, the sacred 
bird of Thoth. The present writer docs not know 
of any monstrous ihis-lieaded or cat-headed 
scarabs, though the former is by no means incon- 
ceivable. It is difficult to see any resemblance 
between the ordinary scarahtPAfs ana a cat. 

The scarab is often figured in the Book of the. 
Dead,* and sometimes Kheperi appears there as a 
beetle- headed man. (Jigantic stone scarabaii were 
sometimes sot up in the temples. There are two 
(one of remarkaiile size, but tin inscribed) in the 
British Museum, and one with a long insiTiption 
on its high pedestal was found at Karnak by 
Georges I^egrain. In Gnostic iconography the 
scarao often appears. 

5 , Modifications of the scarab.— Wo thus sec 
how it was that the small amulets representing 
this very sacred object were early a«iopt«*4 as seals 
on account of their convenient size and material, 
as well as their magical power ; how the two 
aspects of the scarab are inextricably intermingled ; 
and how it is difficult to treat apart the scarab- 
seal and the scarab-amulet, with the result that 
the pure signet of non-scaraboid form, such as the 
ring, the button-seal, and the cylinder, appears in 
a comprehensive catalogue like that of the British 
Museum collection of seals and scarabs at one end 
of the scale, with at the other the heart-amulet, 
which has nothing of the seal (or even sometimes 
of the scarab, except implicitly) about it. The 
two are connected oy the scarab, in its double 
capacity as seal and amulet, and by its modifica- 
tions, such as the * scaralioid,’ with scarab-like 
form and inscribed base, hut with hack either 
plain or cut or impressed in various forms like 
that of the head of a negro, a cynocephalous ape, 
and so forth; by the * cowroid,^ wdiimi is a cross 
between a scaralioid and a head of lentoid shajie, 
originally made in the form of a cowry-shell (but 
afterwards losing all trace of this original) and 
inscribed on its Bat base in tlio same way as the 
scarab; and by the ‘rdaque,* which has lost all 
trace of the scaralwiid loriii and is merely a plaque- 
shaped amulet developed from the flat bea<l and 
inscribed in the same manner as the seal-scarabs, 
usually on both sides. 

* Various combinations of the Scaraboid and the Plaque are 
met with. All these derivatives of the Scarab partake of the 
nature of beiulB, as also does the Scaruli itself to a great extent, 
since all are perforated for stringing, and, when worn os 
amulets, were usiially strung with heads on necklaces, et<;. . . . 
When intended not to Is? strung as a head, but, as was oftm 
the case, to ins mounted as the l>ezel of a signet-ring, the S<'arah 
or Plaifuu was still always jierforated, aial was srinired to liie 
ring by means of a metal wire passing through tl»e perforation.’ •'» 

Much light was thrown on the popular use of 
tlie scarab as an ornament of the Jiving, strung on 

' Hall, p. XX. * i. 11 ). * !*■ <'l-. 

< Oddly enough, it was ocTaslonally conftisid with another 
beetle, apnhai( , which liad an nnluoky signilli jiiico. 

» Hall, p. vii f. There is the exi'eption of the small late im- 
inM'.rihed scarabs with a suspension ring beneath. Instead of a 
perforation (see aliove, $ 4). 
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necklaces^ etc., by the diHCovery of hundreds of 
small ne<ik]accB of scarabn and beads of faience in 
the dust-heaps of the temple of Queen Hatshepsut 
at Delr el-liabri, in Western Thebes. They were 
the poor offerings of the fellahln at the shrine of 
Hathor, which the queen annexed to the great 
temple which she built in honour of Amen. These, 
when damaged or broken, or when the shrine 
became too lull of them, were thrown out by the 
sacristans cldefly into the deserted oourts or the 
ancient funerary temple of King Mentubetep close 
by, used in Hatshepsut’s time as a dust-heap, where 
they were found during the excavationsof the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in 190.S~07.' Nearly all are of 
XVIIIth dynasty date, and Deir el-Babri has been 
one of the most fruitful sources of the fine blue 
scarabs of Hatshepsut’a reign that are to be seen 
in our collections. 

6 . Material and colouring.— This brings us back 
to the artistic interest of the scarab. *Ah the 
gem an<l coin are microcosms of Greek art, bo 
the scarab is a microcosm of the ait of Egypt.’* 
On some scarabs we see miniatures, whether good 
or bad, of the great scenes sculptured on the temple- 
walls, executed within the compass of an oval 
space half an inch long. On otheiD cheap and 
inferior artists produced only the roughest of 
scenes, the rudest of hieroglyphs. 

* To trace the development of the scarab and Its ornaments 
from the elaborately uonvonlionalieed scenes of the Xllth 
dynasty with their beautiful spiral patterns or the flneb’ cut 
legends of theirpriosily or ofneial owners, through the fine 
designs of the XVlllth dynasty to the delicately glazed pale blue 
faience amulets of the XXV ith, is one of the most interesting 
studies in the whole realm of ancient art.** 


The first and always the most generally used 
material for the making of scarab-soals was 
steatite or Bteascliist, a grey schistose stone 
(silicate of magnesium) resemoling, but not so 
soft as, soapstone. This when used for scaral>s 
was usually glazed, generally either blue or green. 
Faience appears under the Xllth dynasty, and was 
generally used from the time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. Under the XIXth the faience scarabs of 
tue cheapest kind wore often cast in moulds, with 
disastrous effect. A line deep blue glaze was used 
under the Vlth-XIIth dynasties. A delicate blue 
glaze at the beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty 

f ave way to the brilliant blue of the reign of 
latshcpsut and the beginning of that of Thoyimes 
III. During his reign green became the fiushion 
and persisted under the XIXth, though blue is 
often found. In later times green was usual, until 
under the Saitos a delicate liglit-bluo glaze took 
its place. The preservation of the colour is more 
usual on faience than on steatit e scarabs. On the 
latter it 1ms often disappeared or has turnod 
brown. On faience, when the colour goes, blue 
usually turns white. A homogeneous hard blue 
paste, usually light-blue, was also used under the 
Allth and AVlIlth dynasties, and a soft paste, 
also light-blue, was very common under the 
XXVIlli. Hard stones of the finest kinds were 
used from the Xllth to the XIXth dynasty. 
Amet hyst was the most usual in the earlier period, 
and the ametliyst scarabs of the Xllth dynasty 
often have a gold plate on the base, on which the 
inscrii>tion was engraved. Usually, liowrever, this 
plate has disappeared, or was never fixed, so that 
the scarabs have no inscription, though amethyst 
scarabs with in.scrij)tions cut directly on the base 
ore not unknowm. The beautiful light-blue feld- 
spar w'as also used at this time, as well as 
hiematite, carnelian, green jasper, crystal, quartz 
(sometimes glazed blue), lapis-lazuli, and obsidian. 
Under the XVIIIth dynasty carnelian was the 


1 Hall, in E. Naville and H. R. Hall, Xlth Dynasty 
TempU at Deir el-Bahari^ liondon, 1907-13, 1. 17, iii. 13. 

* Hall, Catalogw iSgyv- Ucarabs, vol. i. p. xxiv. 
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favourite stone, though it W'as used more for 
cowToids than for scarabs proiier. Bright yellow 
jasper followed at the end of the dynasty, and 
unaer the XIXth dynasty red jasper, rod feldspaa*, 
carnelian, sard, ana red stones generally, wei*e in 
fashion, as also were crystal and chalcedony, and 
even jade (for hoart-searabs), but loss commonly. 
Malachite and turquoise scaralis are very rare. 
Under the Inter dynasties lapis-lazuli supplanted 
all the others for small scarabs, and granite, 
diorite, and basalt were all used for the largo 
heart-Bcarabs, as w'ell as a stone usually called 
‘green basalt,’ which is not a true basalt, and is 
called by Petrie* ‘durite.* This was common at 
all periods for hcart-scarabs, but was rarely 
u.sGd for the small b(;arabs. Metal scarabs are 
rare, though wo may well suppose that they were 
often mauo of golu, especially under the Xllth 
and XVIIIth dynasties; and the splendid find of 
XlTTtli dynasty jewellery at Daslmr includes 
golden scarabs Hjilendidly inlaid with lapis, feld- 
spar, and carnelian. Silver is so perishable that a 
silver s(!arab would be a great rarity. Bronze 
scarabs are usually Ptolemaic or Homan, rarely 
XXth dynasty. Blue glass scarabs are known 
under the XVlIIth and XIXth dynasties ; they 
are often small and rudely cut, obviously of the 
cheapest description. Amber scarabs are very 
rare, but there is one of the Middle Kingdom in 
the British Museum.* The material is very perish- 
able. Wood occurs under the Xllth dynasty, but 
is very rare. Ivory was also rarely used ; the 
small amiilctic scarabs of the VTth aynasty may 
bo mentioned, and larger ones are sometimes 
found later on : these have usually magical 
inscriptions.* 

7. Historical value.— The Wpes of Uie scarabs 
of the various periods of the Xdlth to the XXVltli 
dynasty are easily distinguishable. Under the 
>LlIth dynasty a very naturalistic type w'as in 
vogue siile by side witi\ an oblong conventionalize<i 
type, which is the commoner of the two. In this 
type the lem» are merely marked by striations at 
the sides. Under the XlTTth dynasty larger and 
more oval scarabs of this type w'cre usual. The 
wing-cases of this type were often not marked, 
under both dynasties. At the end of the Middle 
Kingdom we find the w’ing-cases often replaced by 
little scrrale<l lines, like ])alm-s|)rigH. At the 
beginning of the XVlllth dynasty a purely oval 
base was usual, and the liiiuler end of the scarab 
was sharply raised or hunched up ; this is charac- 
teristic of the time of Amonbetep I. Later a 
naturalistic form, with less oval base and w’itli 
triangular marks at the corners of tin? wing-cases, 
W'as clc rdgle ; tliis is the clmractcristic form of the 
reign of Tliotljiiies III. and persisted with varia- 
tions till the time of the Saites, Under the XIXth 
dynasty highly arched kicks were common, and 
the legs wore often cut free. Al>errant forms 
with almost pyramidal backs and elaborat^dy cut 
heads are met with under both the Xllth and 
the XIXth dynasties, but are rarely found in the 
intervening period ; the XIXth dynasty scarab- 
entters seem occasionally to have tried to revive 
the forms of the Middle Kingdom. Under the 
Ethiopians (XXV th dynasty) began tho archaistic 
revival of art generally, which went for its models 
back l4> the CMd and Middle Kingdoms. Scarab- 
forms of the Xllth dynasty were now comiiiuiily 
iiiiilated, and even their spiral base-designs were 
occasionally revived. But under tho Saites of the 
XXVltli, though the sculpture of the Old Kingdom 
was imitated, scarabs of the Old Kingdom could not 
often be imitiitod, because there w ere so few to imi- 
tate — those in our museums w*Iii(;h bear the names 
of nionaidis of the I Vtli dynasty, for instance, are 
I 1*. 8. 2 No. 17,718. a Brii. Mua., no. 30,730. 
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considered bv nionb writers on the subject to bo all 
posthumous.* So a typical Saito form was evolved, 
with a characteristic bulbous abdomen which 
cannot be mistaken. Names of ancient nionarchs 
were often put on them, as liad already been the 
case under the XIXth dynasty. And that of 
Thothines iii. is almost as common on scarabs of 
the XXVTth dynasty as on those of his own tiiiie. 

This fact is apt to make us doubt the historical 
value of the scarab. If a scarab bearing the name 
of Meukaura is probably not, or one bearing that 
of Thothmes in. is not necessarily, of the time of 
the king whose name it bears, of what value is it 
as a means of dating objects with which it may be 
found 7 If the name of one king can be imitated 
on later scarabs, why not that of another? Wo 
know, liowever, that only a limited numlier of 
royal names were so imitated, and, when we find 
that a scarab bearing the name of Thothmes III. 
is identical in stylo with one bearing that of his 
successor, Amenpetep II., whose name was never 
imitated later, wo know that the Thothmes scarab 
is of the XVllIth dynasty. And so in all other 
cases. All scarabs of unimportant monarchs are 
contemporary, as are also all scarabs of Akhenaton 
and the other ‘disk-worshippers,* who were re- 
garded by all later Egyptians as abominable 
heretics, and whose names would never be com- 
memorated. Tliere is really very little uncertainty 
in the matter. So royal scarabs can be used by 
archaeologists well acquainted with scarab-lore as 
important evidence of the date of other antiquities 
with which they may be found. A crucial 
instance of this is the discovery of scarabs and 
rings of Amenhetep III., Queen Tii, and Akhenaten 
with Mycenaean antiquities in (Ireece. This was 
rightly taken to prove the date of these antiquities 
long before the other confirmatory evidence, which 
has conclusively shown that the Mycenmans and 
Minoans were contemporary with XVlIIth dynasty 
Egypt, was available. At the time of the original 
discovery the study of scarabs in connexion with 
other Egyptian antiquities had not progressed so 
far as it has of late years, and douut as to the 
contemporaneity of the scaralis with the monarchs 
wliose names they Ixne was not altogether un- 
justified. But the criterion of style settles the 
matter now, and the possibility of a scarab being 
older than the antiquities with which it is found 
can thus bo dealt with, and its evidence discounted. 
In tlie British Museum there is an obsidian scarab 
of the Xlllth dynasty which has the name of 
Shishak (XXTInd dynasty) cut upon it.* Its real 
date is settled by its stylo, about wliich there is 
notliing arcbaistic. The archaislic aesarabs of the 
XXVth-XXVItb dynasty are distinguishable 
(though sometimes with diificulty) from those 
which they imitate. They are most easily identi- 
fied when they bear inscriptions which must 
demonstrably bo later in tlate than the Middle 
Kingdom, ^me confusion is caused by tho habit 
of the XXVlth dynasty Egyptians of putting 
names of imaginary kings on scarabs. Our other 
knowledge and the suspicious forms of the names 
themselves enable us to put these on one side as 
historical evidence. The only really ‘ liisiori(?ar 
scarabs are the great mcdal-like setarabs of Ainen- 
betep III., alrca<ly nderred to. But the value of 
the ordinary scarab as liistoricji.l evidence is elear. 
I’bo existencse of a Hyksos king, .A.-ipebti Niibti, 
who had been regarded as doubtful and Imm-Ui 
relegated by Edmard Meyer to the realm of 
religious f.able, has possibly been <!onlirmed by a 
Britisli Mutuum .scarab* Dealing bis naine. Its 
style is unmistakably of his time, the period just 
about the beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty. It 

I Petrie ii the only exception (pp. 11 flf., 14 (f.). 

^ No. a(),026 ; Hall, no. « No. ; Hall, no. sm. 


and any typical scarab of Aabmesand Aimmbctcp l. 
are as alike as two peas, both in style of make 
and ill cutting of inscription. Tbero is tlio possi- 
bility that tlie scarab may belong to 'riiotbmes i., 
who Ixiio the name Aapebti among bis titles,^ but 
it is'eqimlly pos.sible that the scarab is King Nubti's. 
Then a stjavab of Thothines 111., usurped by 
Hatshepsut, which is in the British Museum,* con- 
firms to Some extent tho view of K. Sethe as to 
the peculiar succession of these two monarchs.* 
Other analogous instances might bo quoted. In- 
directly nuicli may be gleaned from scarabs. An 
interesting sidelight on history is given by tho 
design, common on the remarkable scarabs of the 
Hyksos period, wlucli sliows the cuiiHict between 
the desert lion and the river crocodile, probably 
typifying the contest between the Hyksos of the 
north and the Thebans of the south. The peculiar 
.semi-barbaric designs of the scarabs of the ilyksos 
seem to have porsiste»l in the north under the 
XVIIIth dynasty, and tho Hyksos types come 
again into prominence, in a somewhat mcMlifietl 
form, under the XlXtli dynasty, where the style 
of the later ‘ Delta -scarabs ’ strongly reminds us of 
that of the Hyksos scarabs, wliich are often known 
by the same anjiellation. This is an interesting 
confirmation of tho view that the Hyksos strain 
was by no moans rooted out of tho Delta by tho 
XVIIIth dynasty kings, and that tho people of the 
J^elta, when it rosumetl its importance under tho 
XlXtb djrnasty, wore largely of Hyksos origin. 
The devotion to the god Set which was professed 
by the XIXth dyniusty kings, and the constant 
appearance of this deity of the Hyksos, so hal4*d in 
upper Egypt two centuries before, on the Taiiite 
or Delta scarabs (often in bis Hittite form as 
Sutekh, with horns and pigtail), are strong con- 
firmation of this view. Btap, the god of Memphis, 
is naturally also commemorated on scarabs of this 
period, when the seat of government was in tho 
north. Ptab was the deity of tho Memphites, and 
the Hyksos Set-Sutekh was the god, not only of 
tho court at Tanis, but of the people of the Delta 
generally, under the XIXth dynasty. It was only 
when tho Itamessids of tho XAth dynasty returned 
to Tliebes that Ptat resumed undivided sway over 
tho north, the worship of Set disappeared, and the 
Hvksos-Tanite stylo of scarab went out of fashion. 
\Ve thus see that the historical value of the scarab 
is by no means negligible, and that on all counts 
— religious, historical, and artistic — tlie little Egyp- 
tian seal in the form of tho sacred beetle is ono of 
the most intmesting objects which antiquity has 
banded down to us. 
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Ue$ at Alnwick Ccmtle, privatelj' printed, ISStt, p. lOIlff. (the 
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Catalogs of tfie Hilton Price Collection, Ijoiidon, ». IT. ; 

The Lady Meux CoUectivn of Egyptian Antiquities, do. 1890. 

B lSSfl. ; Catahgue of Egyptian Antiouities {Itarrov,’ School 
otieum), Harrow, 1887, p. 14 ff. ; Catalogtie of the Egyptian 
Antufuities in the Fitzuiilliam Museum, CambridKt*. 1893, 
p. 87 IT. (on valuable for inecriptione) ; W. j. Loftie, An Essay 
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Historical Scarabs, do. 1880 (the first (somprehensive work on 
royal scarabs) ; Budge, The Mumim/, Cambridge, 1804, p. 231 ff. 
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xxxii. [1010] 113 ff., should also be mentioned, and the art. 
* Scarab,' by F. LI. Griffith, in xxir. 301. [It should be 
noted as a curious fact that practically nothing has been 
written on scarabs by any but British archaeologists.] 

H. R. Hall. 

SCEPTICS {ffKCTTiKol, i4>€KTiKol ), — In this article 
the term ‘sceptics’ is used strictly of the ad- 
herents of the doctrine which we know best from 
Sextus Empiricus (2nd cent. A.D.). There were, 
of course, sceptical tendencies in Greek philosophy 
lonf^ l)cfore his time. Xenophanes was regarded 
by the later sceptics as almost one of themselves, 
and with considerable justification. Protagoras 
(g.v.), the real author of the sceptical formula ‘no 
more such than such ’ fuLWop toiop 1) toiop), 

prepared the way for scepticism, but he was no 
sceptic himself, and his chief work was known as 
The Truth (’AXi^dcta), We must carefully dis- 
tinguish between real scepticism and disbelief in 
the trustworthiness of the senses, such as we find 
in the school of Democritus {q.v. ) and in that of the 
Megarics {q.v.). Both of these rejected sensation 
altogether, but both maintained the reality of 
something inaccessible to sense. A disciple of 
Democritus, Metrodorus of Chios, said indeed,* 
‘None of us knows anything, not even this, 
whether we know or do not know,* but he also 
said,® ‘All things are which one can think* (4 &p 
Tis po^<rai)t and he taught the doctrine of atoms and 
the void. The Megarics held that the senses were 
deceptive, but they maintained the reality of the 
Good, which they identified with the Eleatic One. 
The Academy (». v. ) under Arcesilaus and Camea<les 
is often regarded as sceptical, but the genuine 
sceptics refused to admit that it was. The 
Academics, they said, were really dogmatists, 
since they affirmed dogmatically that things were 
‘ incomprehensible ’ (dxaTdXiiirra), and to assert 
scepticism dogmatically is to cease to be a sceptic. 
Moreover, the Academics held that a belief might, 
for practical purposes, be more or less probable or 
justifiable {tdXoyop) or more or less convincing 
(inda.pbp). Sextus* even reports a statement that 
Arcesilaus used scepticism only to test his pupils, 
and that he communicated the doctrine of Plato 
to those whom he found fit to receive it. The 
truth of the matter appears to be that the scepticism 
of the Academy was primarily a scepticism ad 4oc, 
directed against the ‘comprehensive impression* 
(xaraXijTTtK^ ^avraafa) of the Stoics, and in oppos- 
ing that doctrine Arcesilaus and Carneades were 
faithful to the teaching of Plato, who held firmly 
that it was impossible to have scientific knowledge 
of the world of becoming. The Academic doctrine 
of probability is also Platonic ; for Plato conceived 
it to be possible to give a ‘ likely account * (e/xdra 
\byop) even of this world. Neither Arcesilaus nor 
Carneades wrote anything, and of course their 
controversies with Zeno and Ghrysippus would 
attract more attention than anything else that 
they may have taught ; but there is no evidence 
that they felt any inconsistency between their 
official positions as ‘ successors * (4«idoxo<) of Plato 
and their doctrine. Cicero and Plutarch, who 
represent the best Academic tradition, are quite 
unconscious of any departure from Platonism on 
their part. It may be that they l^came so absorbed 
in their criticism of the materialistic dogmatism 
of the Stoics that they let the other side of Platon- 
ism fall into the backgroundj but there is no 
reason to think that their sceptical attitude to the 
Stoic theory of knowledge would have been dis- 
owned by the founder of the Academy. In any 
case, though the sceptics derived most of their 
arguments from the Academy, they wore quite 
justified in holding that they were separated from 
it toto cmlo. 


1 Frag. I (Dlel*). 
«PyrrA.lrw). 1. 284. 


*Frag.2(DiclB). 


The favourite formula of the sceptics was that 
the wise man would withhold his assent from all 
opinions and would ‘suspend his judgment’ 
{irix^ip), and there is goexi evidence that this 
formula is due to Arcesilaus. That created a 
difficulty for the sceptics, who did not wish to 

3 ear indebted to the Academy for anything, 
it probably explains the fact tnat they claimed 
Pyrrho of Elis as their founder and liked to call 
themselves Pyrrhoneans. Pyrrho belonged to an 
earlier generation than Arcesilaus, and it was 
possible to represent the Academy as having 
borrowed its weapons from him. It is very difficult 
to accept this account of the matter. Cicero often 
names Pyrrho, bub never as a sceptic. For him he 
represents the doctrine of apathy (g.v.), or insensi- 
bility to feeling (dvd4eia), anct he also tells us 
that he regarded virtue (dperi^) as the highest and 
even the sole ^ood. He says too, more than once, 
that the doctrine of Pyrrho had long been extinct, 
and these things make it necessai^ for us to 
examine the alleged scepticism of Pyrrho more 
closely. 

For the originality of Arcesilaas of. Olcoro, Ac. ii. 77: 
‘Nemo umquam superiorum non modo exprenerat, ced tie 
dixorat quidem, pcaae hominem nihil opinari, neo solum posse, 
acd ita neoesse esse sapient! ' : and Diog. Laert. iv. 28 : CApKt<ri' 
Aaor) irpSiTOK rdr diro^mrftr. The present writer was 

therefore wrong in saying (in art. AcAOSiir, 4 a) that Aroeailaiis 
'tnodo use of the weapons provided by scepticism.' The 
doctrine of <iroxii is entirely nis own. in the de Finibu^i 
Cicero takes Pyrrho as the type of extreme moral rigorism, 
more extreme even than that of Ariston of Chios at a later date, 
lie apparently knows nothing of a Pyrrhonean scepticism. 

Our difticulties are considerably increased by 
the fact that Pyrrho, like Arcesilaus, wrote 
nothing, and we are confined to what we can 
learn on good authority of his life. According to 
Diogenes Laertius, the chronologist Apollodorus® 
said that he was originally a painter and had 
‘heard* Bryson (the Megario philosopher).* Sub- 
sequently he attached himself to Anaxarchiis (the 
Democritean) and followed him everywhere, so 
that he associated with the ‘ Gymnosophists ’ ami 
‘Magi* in India. That was, of course, when 
Anaxarchiis went there in the train of Alexander 
the Great (326 B.a). The authority for this is 
Pyrrho’s younger contemporary, Antigonus of 
CarystuB, who wrote a special treatise on liim and 
visited Elis shortly after his death to collect 
information about him. Diogenes Laertius * quotes 
him as follows : 

‘ Antigonus of Carvstus in his work on Pyrrho says of him 
that he was originally a poor painter with no repuution, and 
that a work of his called Tmchbearerp is preservuci in tho 
Gymnasium of Elis, which Is fairly good. He used to frequent 
solitary and desert places, and showed himself only on rare 
occasions to his people at home. This he did from hearing an 
Indian reproaching Anaxarchiis, saying that he could not teooh 
anything good to any one else, since he himself haunted the 
courts of Kings. He was always in the some distiosibion, so 
that, if any one left him when he was still speaking, he finished 
what he hod to say for himself, and yet he hod been excitable 
in youth. Often too he went on a journey without giving 
notice to any one and wandered about with whomsoever he 
chanced to meet. And once, when Anaxarohus fell into a 
pond, he passed on without going to his assistance, and, when 
some blamed him, Anaxarchus himself commended his in- 
difference and absonoe of affection (r6 koI ivropyop 

aifTov). And once, when he was caught talking to himself and 
oskedf the reason, he said he was practising to be good. He 
was not overlooked by any one In their inqumes ; for he would 
speak both at large and In answer to questions, so that even 
Nausiphanes fell a victim to him in his youth and said one 
should try to combine Pyrrho's character and one's own 
theories. Ho said too that Epicurus oflmired Pyrrho’s way of 

I Of. ii. 43, m. 12, iv. 48. 

* F. Ja<’oby, Apollodarg Chronik, Berlin, 1002, p. 840. 

8 Much conhislou has been caused by the apparent statement 
in Hiogenes that Pyrrho ‘heard Bryson the son of 8ti4>o.' The 
present writer would read koI Yfitovat Bpvtriavo^ [rov Xn'Airwi'oc, 
in 'AAifaySpo^ iy AtaSox«thl elr* ‘Ayafdpxov. srA. Bryson 
lielofigcd to tho first generation of tho Megario school and is 
iiientioned in Plato’s thirteenth Epistle (860oX This dispels the 
chronological difficulties raised by Zeller. The inierpolaterl 
extract from Alexander no doubt refers to Timon (see belowk 
4 lx. 62. 
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life end constantly asked questions about him. Pyrrho was so 
honoured by his native city that they appointed him chief 
priest and gave immunity from taxation to all pbliosophera on 
his account.' 

This passage has been quoted in fall because it is 
the earliest well-attested instance of Indian in- 
fluence on Greece, and it reflects with obvious 
fidelity the astonishment of the good people of 
Elis on finding that they had produoeu a saint. 
We see that those who knew Pyrrho well described 
him as a sort of Buddhist arAaf, and that is doubt- 
less how we should regard him. He is not so much 
a sceptic as an ascetic and a quietist. 

As we see from Antigonus, Pyrrho was accus- 
tomed to expound his views orally, but they were 
known to later times only from Timon of Phlius 
(e. 322-232 B.C.), whom Sextus^ calls the prophet 
of his doctrines. Timon is an interesting figure, and 
we know a good deal about him, as Antigonus also 
wrote a life of him, some notices from wnich have 
found their way into Diogenes Ijaertius. He had 
* heard ' Stilpo,* but subsequently attached himself 
to Pyrrho at Elis. After making a competence as 
a * sophist * at Ghalcedon, he settled at Athena, 
where he lived to a great age. His best-known 
work w^ the SUloi, a mock-heroic poem, in which 
he satirized the philosophers of the past and those 
of his own day without mercy, in order to bring 
out the superiority of Pyrrho to them all. He 
addresses him thus : * 

'0 aged man, O Pyrrho, how or whence didst thou find a 
way of escape from the service of the beliefs and empty-minded- 
ness of the sophists, and burst the bonds of all deceit and 
persuasion? Thou didst not care to inquire whose ^ breezes 
rule in Hellas, whence and whither each one goes.' 

This means that Pyrrho had emancipated himself 
from the vain subtleties of the Megarics (for they 
are meant by * sophists ’ at this date), and there is 
probably an allusion to the great ixipularity of 
Stilpo. In any case, Timon is particularly severe 
on tiie Megarics, though he himself was brought up 
in their scnool. But he does not mean that Pyrrho 
found release in scepticism. This is made quite 
plain in a passage from his elegiac poem Jndalmoi : 

‘This, O Pyrrho, is what my heart is longing to hear, how 
it Is that, while as a man thou llvest in such great ease and 
quiet, without a oare and immovably constant, thou dost yet 
rule alone among men, like the god that ranges over the whole 
earth in his chariot, displaying the fiery burning circle of his 
rounded sphere.' o 
And Pyrrho answers : 

' Truly I will tell thee, as it appears to me to be, the word of 
truth (for I have a straight rule to Judge how the nature of the 
divine and of the good is ever) whence comes for a man the 
most equable life.' v 

A sceptic can hardly speak of a * word of truth ’ 
ifjivOov i,\7]$elT)s) or of a ‘ straight rule ’ (dpObs Kav6p) 
or of the true ‘nature’ (0c^it) of the aivine and 
good. Sextus feels the difliculty and gets over it 
only by putting an unnatural emphasis on the 
words ‘ as it appears to me to be ’ (At /lot urara^alverat 
fXvai), It is surely clear, however, that Timon is 
making Pyrrho declare a higher truth of some 
sort. What this was we may partly infer from a 
quotation from one of Timon’s prose works pre- 
served by Aristocles ; ® 

*He himself [Pyrrho] has left nothing in writing, but his 
disciple Timon says that the man who is to bo happy must look 
to these three things : (1) what is the nature of things, (2) what 
attitude wo should take to them, and (8) what those who take 
this attitude will gain by it. He says that he declared that 
things were in an equal degree indifferent and unstable and 
incapable of being tested. For this reason neither our senses 
nor our opinions are true or false. So we must not put our 
trust in them but be free from beliefs and Inclinations and un- 

^ ddv. Math, i. 63 ; & vpoAi^nK rStv llvppwvot Atfywv. 

3 See art. Mioarics. 3 Frag. 48 (Diels). 

* The MS reading Is rtVor, which Cobet wrongly changed to 
rlvn. Surely there is no reference to meteorology, as Diels 
says. We may take ajpot in the sense of ' vogue * or * popu- 
larity.' In the last line read iicaarti with Wilaniowitz. 

» Frag. 67 (Diels). o Frog. Os (Dleb). 

TAdv. Math. xi. 20. 

« Ap, Eusebius, Preep. Mvang. xlv. 18. 


shaken, saying of each thing in turn that it no more Is than it 
is not, or that it both is and is not, or that it neither is nor 
Is not. And those who take this attitude, Timon says, will 
g^n first speeohlessness (A^turta) and then imperturbability 
(aropo^ta).' 

Now it is easy to see how this could be regarded 
as scepticism, and so in fact Aristocles regards it. 
But that is a superficial view. In the first place, 
all the apparently sceptical phrases are Deraocritean 
and such as Pyrrho might well have learnt from 
Anaxarchus, tiie disciple of Metrodorus of Chios ; 
and in particular the appeal to the nature of 
things (ota rh Tpayfiara) is one which a 

sceptic is debarred from making, though quite in 
oraer for a Democritcan. It is possible too that 
the doctrine^ of imperturliability is Democritean, 
though the importance given to it by Pyrrho is 
more Indian than Greek. In the light of that we 
see that the passage has really much more to do 
with the sup^sed good things and bad things of 
life than with speculative questions, and that it is, 
in fact, a recommendation of the iiidifierence (d^ia- 
^op(a) and apathy (dwd^eta) towards those which is 
the only doctrine tnat Cicero attributes to Pyrrho. 
The really remarkable thing is that Sextus can 
quote so little of a detinitoly sceptical character 
even from Timon. He refers to a saying, ‘That 
honey is sweet, I do not lay down ; that it appears 
sweet, I admit,’ which is sound Democritean doc- 
trine, and to an argument that ‘ nothing divisible 
can arise in an indivisible time,’ which is plainly 
Megaric. To apj^reciate the importance of this 
argument from silence, wo must remember that 
Timon lived at Athens when the controversy 
between Arcesilaus and Zeno was in full blast, 
and that he attacked both of them without mercy. 
If he had ever said anything aliout suspenso of 
judgment (iroxT^), we may be sure that Sextus 
womd have repeated it. The speecblessness 
(d^oirfa) of which Timon did speak is a diifercnt 
thing. Sextus is quite aware of this, and he 
explains^ that the sceptics do not receive the 
doctrine of d^aala in the sense that the nature of 
things is such as to produce speechlessness (wliich 
is just what Timon says it is), but as a mere indi- 
cation of a temporary condition (vde^of) at the 
moment when they jironounce the word. Sextus 
is far too candid a writer to identify the sceptical 
* suspense of judgment ’ with an attitude based on 
the ‘nature of things,’ which implies a dogma. 

The actual words of Bextus are: Tijk irapaXan- 

^ayotuv ovx «« toioutwv ovtwv twv npayfidruv 

ftMrrv trayrm atfuuriay Kivtiv iXKa on vvv, or# 

npoifnpofieffa avri^v, ruvSc rwv iijrovp.tyuy rouro vtirdyBafttv.^ 

We have seen that Cicero regarded the |>hilo- 
sophy of Pyrrho as extinct, and this is confirmed 
by menodotus, who is himself reckoned as one of 
the leading sceptics before Sextus, and who stateil 
distinctly that Timon had no successors, and that 
the school (<17(0715) lapsed till it was revived by 
Ptolemy of Cyreiie.* The writers of SucceJtsions 
of course give us a complete list of the successors 
of Pyrrho down to Sextus, but the names arc mere 
names for us, and then* are in any case too few of 
them to bridge the interval. The first tangible 
personality we come to is <£nesidemus, who is of 
lundamental importance in the history of scepti- 
cism as the author of tlie ‘ ten tropes.’ According 
to Aristocles,^ it was he who revived sccjiticisni at 
Alexandria, an(l it is certain that he wrot«^ a work 
called Pyrrhonean Ducuurses {llvppujpetoi \6yoi). 
This was dedicated, Aristocles tells us," to one L. 
Tubero, who bad been a member of th43 Aca<lemy 
along with TEnesideinus, ivho liad descrlt'd it on 
the ground that ‘ those of the Academy, especially 
the present, sometimes agree with the Stoic <loc- 
trines, and, if the truth must bo told, they uk* 

1 Pyrrh. Uyp. 1 . 102 . » lb. 

3 Ap. fjoert. |x. 116. * /»ec. cit. 


# hoc. cit. 
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like Stoics fighting with Stoics.* We know that 
it was Antio^ius of Asualon who introduced Stoi- 
cism into the Academy, and it is argued that, as 
Sextus^ uses very similar language of Aiitiochus, 
ADnesidomus must refer him too. In that case, 
as Antiochus died not long after 70 B.C., Afinesi- 
demuB must he earlier still. This would make it 
very dittieult to explain Cicero’s statement that 
Pyrrhonism was extinct in his time. It is easier 
to suppose that the successor of Antiochus, his 
brother Aristus, continued and even aggravated 
his eclectic tendenejics. Cicero stayed with him at 
Athens in 61 B.c. and was shocked by the * topsy- 
turvy ’ {su7'8U7n tUoTsum) condition of the Academic 
philosophy in his hands. ^ 

ArlKtoclcH^ sftys that no one paid an}* more attention to the 
old ecoptica than if they had never been bom, and that it wai 
only the other day that ‘ one dilneflidomiie ’ hevan to rekindle 
the^ rubbish nt Alexandria (exOir »cal irpiihjy iv ^We^avSptja rf} 
tear Alyvirrov AivrfiridrjfjiAs nt ava^uiruptisf -l^p^aTO rhi> vvAov 
toDtov). Aristocies belonifs to the 2iul cent, a.d., and his words 
Hui(gest a fairly recent date. On the other hand, II. von Arnitn 
has found at least ei^ht of the ten tropes bi Philo * and con- 
(dudes that AHnesidemus must have been earlier than Philo. 
That, however, is not quite decisive, since the tropes are mostly 
to lie found already in Cicero’s Academica,^ which means that 
they are orunibs from the taide of Carucades and may have 
t>een put tofifether before iKnesidemus. Tlio idea that the 
Academy came to an end with Philo and Antloolms is respon- 
sible for a Gfood deal of faulty argument on this subject. We 
know litLle about it between that time and the rise of Nco- 
Platonism, but it still went on without interruption. We oan- 
not, therefore, say at what date iGnesidemui seceded from it. 

The Pyirhonean Discourses of Afinesidemus were 
read by the patriarejh Photius In the 9tli cent. A.D., 
and ho has left us au analysis of their contents. 
The first hook dealt with the divergence between 
the ficopticH and tlie Academy, and wo see that 
A£neuidetnus definitely laid down that things were 
incomprehensible either by sense or by thought. 
That, then, is a complete scepticism and the first 
of which we have any clear record. The subjects 
of the remaining hooks, however, are just tho.se 
we know to have been treated by Carneades and 
do not suggest any gr(;at originality. We are 
certainly doing Ahiesidemus too much honour if 
we attribute to him the argument against causa- 
tion reporte<l by Sextus.® In this the noticeable 
thing is that, while he gives a subtle proof of the 
impo.ssihility of a corporeal thing being the cause 
of any thing either corporeal or incorporeal, he 
simply take.s for granted that the iiujorporeal is 
not the cause of any thing, since it is intangible 
(di'a^T^f 0i/(rts) and cannot act or be acted upon. 
Now Carneades might assume this in arguing 
against Chrysippiis, who would admit it at once, 
but it is not a sutheieut refutation of all possible 
theories of causation, as it ought to be. The 
natural conclusion is that we have here simply an 
argument of Carneades transcribed from Clito- 
machuH. Thu arrangeimmt in eight Hropes’ 
(TpSiroi) of the various fallacies into which peojdo 
fall in dealing with problems of causation ’ is more 
likely to he the original contribution of Amosidemus 
to the subject. 

Quite distinct from these are the ten ‘tropes* 
(rpSiroL, also called rdiroi and \67ot) with which his 
name is chiefly associated. These are simply a 
rather unsystematic list of sceptical common- 
places. They are as follows : 

(1) From tho diverireuce of animals (some animals have oiio 
sense highly (levcIo]K*d, some anotiier) ; (2) from tiie divergence 
of human ncingH ; (») from tho rJifferetjt constrnotions of the 
organs of sense ; (4) from oircuinstances (sleep, waking, jaundice, 
L>tc.) ; (6) from positions, dislancos, and situations (the colours 
in a dove's neck, tlie square mwer which appears round at a 
distance, the oar which afmears bent in water) ; (C) from inixturrs 
(we never pertjoivo anything by Itself, hut always accompanied 
hy light, neat, moisture, etc.); (7) from the quant itics and 

1 Pprrh. UVP> 1. 236. 

(!ic. ad Att. v. 10. 4. 8 Jjoc. cit. 

4 Phil. Untcnuch., Berlin, 1SS8, pt. xi. p. 56 f, 

8 See H. Reid's cd., London, 1S85, Introd. p. 65 f. 

8 Adv. Math. ix. 218 ff. 7 Sextus, Pyrrh, Hyp, 1. 180. : 


structure of objects (scrapings of horn are white, but horns are 
black; scrapings of sliver are black, but silver is white); (8) 
from relativity (rh irpot ri ) ; (9) from frequency or rarity of 
occurrence ; (10) from laws and customs, mythical arguments, 
and dogmatic prejudices. 

Even in the case of AlnefiidemuB the sceptic still 
eludes us. According to Sextus,^ he was not a 
true sceptic any more than the Academics ; for he 
regarded * Pyrrhonism * simply as ‘ a way to lead 
us to the philosophy of Heraclitus,’ and Sextus more 
than once speaks of * Allncsidemas after Heraclitus ’ 
{Alyrjffldrjfiot or oi ircpl klyyiiTliyy.ov koB* ’HpdxXeiroF). 
Zeller and Diels regard this as impossible. It is sug- 
gested that iEnesidemus merely gave an account of 
the philosophy of Heraclitus or that he really meant 
to say that the philosophy of Heraclitus wob a 
way to lead us to scepticism. It seems impossible 
to accept either of these explanations. Sextos 
must have known perfectly well how the matter 
stood, and he appears to he making a verbal quo- 
tation. If we remember that in the Academy, to 
which iEnesidemus had belonged, scepticism must 
always have been regarded, at least otiicially, as a 
w'ay to lead us to the philosophy of Plato, it is not 
hard to understand the point of view. There is a 
perfectly intelligible sense in which a scepticism 
like that of A^nesidemus might lead to a philosophy 
like that of Heraclitus [q.v.). The Ephesian him- 
self founded his philosophy on the contradictions 
of the world of appearance, and it was just on 
those that ACnesiuemus insisted. The Stoics 
themselves appealed to Heraclitus as their pre- 
cursor, and they distorted his doctrine accordingly, 
and Ainosidemus may very well have thought that 
ho understood it better than they did, ancT that it 
was hotter approached froni the side of scepticism 
than from that of dogmatism. If that is the true 
explanation of his attitude, he was quite right in 
his view, but Sextus was also quite right in refus- 
ing to recognize him ns a true sceptic. 

The man who really formulated the canons of 
scepticism — those with which Sextus w’orkS'—wa.s 
Agrippa, of whom we know nothing whatever ex- 
cept that he must have lived between tliu time of 
yKnesidemus and that of Sextus. His name does 
not occur in any of tho lists. His tropes are on a 
far higher level than those of Ainesideuius and 
may be given thus J 

1. The argument from discard (6 n^c tSia^iayiat). On any 
point proposed we find, both in life and among philoix^pherR, a 
divcrgciiue from which there is no appeal (aveiri'wpiroc ardait). 
One iwsertion (t^fdaiv) has no more claim to bo aerc^epted than its 
opfMiHito ; for each ie a part of Die disnonl Oi/pov r^t Sta^uiriat). 

2. 77ie argxnnent from mfinite regress (6 airt rrjt tit aneioor 
«irTw<rews). If we attempt to demonatrato onr assertion, that 
which is brought forward as a proof itself requires a proof, and 
that in turn another, and so on ad infinitum. As we caimut 
6nd a point from which to start, we are rinluccd to suspense 

3. The argument from relativity (h dirk tov irpdf n). An 
object appears such and such relatively to the Judging subject 
and to the things along with which it is observed, hut we must 
suspend our judgment as to what it is relatively to nature {npht 
riji' ffivaiv). 

4. 'The argument from hypothesis (h rf vnoStaeut). This Is 
applied when the dogmatists arbitrarily select a point in the 
inllnUe n^gress and take It for granted. 

5. 'The argument from eiradar reasoning (6 jtdAAtyXoc 
Tprfirov). This is applied when tho dogmatists give as proof of a 
thing something wliich Itself requires to be confirmed by that 
thing. 

To thcBO Sextus* adds tw’o tropes formulated by 
‘ the more recent sceptics.’ These are : 

* Everything is apprehended cither from itself or from some- 
thing else. But (1) that nothing is apprehended from itself is 
proved hy the discord among pnilosopheni with regard to all 
things sensible and intelligibio, from which discord there is no 
appeal, since we oan make use of no criterion sensible or in- 
telligible, because whatever we take is untrustworthy as being 
subject to discord. So (2) nothing is apprehended from any- 
thing else ; for, if that from which a thing is apprehended 
always has to he apprehended from something else, we fall 
either into the argument in a circle (h SidXXrfXot rp6irot) or into 
llie infinite regress (& airfipov rpdirov).’ 


I Sextus, Pyrrh. Hyp. I. 210. 


« Ib. 1. 178. 
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SceptioiHm had at last found its formula, and it 
was soon to find a singularly competent exponent. 
Tho date of Sextus Empiricus is quite uncertain. 
He i.s mentioned in Diogenes Laertius, but not by 
Galen, so we may probably refer him to the be- 
ginning of the 3rd or the end of the 2nd century 
A.D. Nor do we know where he lived. From hia 
own works it appears that he w’as a doctor, and 
his name suggests that he belonged to the em- 

S irical school. On the other hand, he expressly 
enies* that the empirical school of medicine was 
to be identified with the sceptical philosophy. 
The .sceptic would rather adopt the principles of 
the metfiodic school. However that may be, the 
preservation of his writings (which fill over 760 
pages in Bekker’s edition) is one of the greatest 
pieces of good fortune in the general wreck of 
Hellenistic philosophical literature. That is 
partly, no donht, because it has preserved so much 
of the acute dialectic of tho Academy (a point 
which has not yet been sufficiently attended to), 
but not altogether so. Sextus is a real personality 
and a genuine thinker, and he is actually at his 
best in such parts of his work as are obviously 
original, above all in bis polemic against tlie 
grammarians. He mentions ‘imperturbability’ 
(drapa^fa) in a perfuruitory way, as he was bound 
to uo, but he liimself would not have caro«l for 
such a state in the least. Ho has an active mind 
and a passion for clearness. The onlinary argu- 
ments against sccptiitism do not touch him at ^1 ; 
for it is an attitude with him, and not a doctrine. 
He is thoroughly sceptical about scepticism itself. 
He also makes a strong impression of sincerity and 
candour, and be has great learning and consider- 
able humour. His works are the only key we 
have to tho real meaning of Hellenistic philosophy. 

The bnokM entJtlod Uvppwftiunf vnoTV7ru><rfot> AllI’ are the 
most valuable for our ^8 they conUln an outline of 

the whole Hy»tem with hiutorlcttl noti<'««. In the MSS the 1-Wo 
other vvorkH of Sextiig are combined under a common title, 
pafhifiTiieout (adv, Mnlh.), which properly bfloiiifs only to Uie 
hooka ajjainat the teachers of the pad^tLtkrtt or liberal 

arte Math, i.-vi.), while the treatiee aifainet thedoginat- 

ietH (np6« 5oy>ionitovs--ado. Math. vii.-xi.)is further subdivided 
into three sections, [Ipo^ Aoyisoiis (two hooks), llp5« 

(two liooks), and ITp?*? (one hook). 

Tt is, of course, impossible to give bore any idea 
of the wealtli of matter in the works of Sextus ; 
liut it is desirabhj to note two ])oints of interest hi 
his philosophy. In tho first place he was faced 
with the ntjcessity of finding sotrui rule of life. 
The Academic plan of taking ])robubility as our 
guide was not open to liim ; for he is too clear- 
sighteil to admit that a sceptic cun regnnl any- 
thing as more probable than anytliing else. Ho 
therefore falls back on the rule that wo should 
follow the usage of the society in which we live (i) 
avpi^Oeia). Thtue is no more reason to suppose that 
this usage is wrong than to suppose that it is right ; 
and, that being so, the simidest thing is just to 
follow it. At tho very least that will save us from 
being ridiculous, as the Stoics were apt to lie. 
They deidnred things which were shocking to 
ordinary people to be ‘ indifl'crent,’ but I he sceptic 
has no more reason to believe them inditrerent than 
not, BO he will respect all tho conventions. Sextus 
has a true enthusiasm for this doctrine of con- 
formity, and it gives great value to his discussion 
of grammar, where it is really applicable. It is 
not a heroic creed, but it will save a man from the 
worst ex(!esHc8. The otlier point is more iniinedi- 
ately connected with his meditml profession. 
Though he refuses to admit that anything can be 
an ‘ indicative sign ’ (ipSeiKrtKdy <T 7 f/Aewp) of any- 
thing else, he fully atlmits the existence of the 
I reminiscent sign’ (dpa/nprja’riKhp aijafiop). There 
is, after all, a sort of sequence (dKoXovOia) in a|>- 
pearaiices, and it is p(»s.siblc to make observation 
' Rextns, /^prrh Hyp 1. 


{T-ffprjffis) of this and to act accordingly. When ho 
is on this subject, he uses language very much like 
that of positivism (^.v.), and it may be questioned 
if he is always quite faithful to his scepticism. 
Perhaps, if tho matter is pressed homo, he is not ; 
but he satisfies himself on the point. We have 
seen that wo are to follow the usage of society in 
our actions, and, if nature too has ways of its own, 
we may as well conform to these. Everywhere 
conformity is the lesson of scepticiBiii. 

LiTHRAtuHi.— N. MacColl, Th« Greek SaeptioM from Pyrrho 
to ifextuBt London, ISUll ; V. Brochard, Soeptiquen ureei^ 
Taris, 1887 ; A. Goedeckemeyer, l)i* Getch. des grieah. Slcepti- 
IjtfipsiK, 1906: see also R. Hirzel, UiUerBtiehunnen zu 
Cicero'd philoB. Schriften, do. 1H77-88, ill. 64 f. } P. Natorp, 
Fortokungm tur Ge»eh, dea MrkenntnitiifjrroblemB tm AUsrthwHt 
Berlin, 1884, p. 0811., and tha Appendix. 

The fragments of Timon of Phlins have been last e<litcd by 
Diels along with the Life of Diogenes Ijiertliis In Poetarum 
PhUo»)phiiru7n /'Vaf/nisnfa, Berlin, 1001. The most recent 
edition of Sextus Kniplricus is that nf Bekker (Berlin, 1842), but 
a new one by if. MuUchmann was in preparation before tho 
War. .loHN BURNF.T. 

SCEPTICISM.- -See Agnosticism, Bblief, 
Doubt. 


SCEPTICISM (Buddhist). -I. Buddhism a 
‘rationalism.’ — Buddhism is a ‘faith,’ since it is 
ultimately based upon tho anthoiitativo word of 
the Master, the omniscient one ; hut it is also a 
‘free thought* or a plulosopliy, since tlio Master 
is not satisfied with a blind adhesion to his word 
and emphasizes tho neccs.sity of personal convic- 
tion, of personal inquiry. A Buddhist walks by 
‘ siglit ’ (aariana)^ not by ‘ faith ’ {haddha ) : 

‘Now, O monks, are you going to say : "We respect tho 
Master, and out of respsot for the Master, we belisvu this and 
that '"r— ‘No, O Lord'— 'Is not what you will say to he true, 
that exarily which you have yoiirsclves, and by yourselves, 
known, scon, approhsndodV’— * Kxaolly so, O l^ord.'t 

This attitude of the Buddhist mind, which is an 
early one and may be described ns the attitiulo of 
‘criticism,’ is illustrated by the formula, ‘Every 
thing that is well and truly said is a word of 
Budfllia ’ — a recast of an earlier formula, ‘ Fvery 
Buddha’s word is w’cll said.’* The Buddhist 
phiiosojdicr is justified in develoidnfj: any con- 
sequence of the traditional sayings, in evolving 
any theory— even a quite new one— which ‘is’ 
right, in denying the truth of any traditional 
saying which seems to be wrong. 'I’lvat has been 
tniight by Buddha, not because it is true, but 
because it is usidul, 

‘ That BfUra Is not a eutra of " an obvious meanlnp *' {nitdrtha), 
hut of a " meaning to he undj^rMlootl" {n<yartha)\ that has 
hut'll said with an Intuntioti (^tfatpdhaya ) ; for "It la tho habit of 
Butldhas to romply with the world." 

Buddhi.sts, if not from the beginning, at least at 
a very early stage in the development of their 
philosojihy, have been sceptics as comaans the 
truth of the obviouH meaning of the Buddha’s 
sayings : that only is to be regarded as true which 
can be proved to be true. 

2. Scepticism properly so called,— Scepticism is 
likely to arise from rationalism, as soon as tho 
philoHoplier admits that wliat does not supiwirt 
critical, dialectii'al inquiry {virJul raaafia) cannot bo 
true. Such is tho position of the Buddhist phil- 
osopher who recognizes in pure reasoning tho 
standard of truth. Tho later Buddhism states 
this position very clearly but early Buddhism 
also giv(*K evidences of it. 

I Hee Majjhima, 1. 205; rf. 1. 71, and Makdniddemi p. ‘^H5| 
L. de la Vall^u Poiiwln, ‘Authority of the Buddhist .\gainoH.^ 

to 


JHA8, new mt., xxxlv. 876, jioumnimnB : upinoma 

ChiHtoire de la doginatique, Paria, 1909, p. 189, The hay 
NiTDttptt, Oainbridge, 1917, p. 166. 

* (Jf. and ct. Sattanlpdta, p. 7H, and Stkitasamwhchaya (ly 


luddh. i., Petnigrod, 1902). p. 15. 

8 /Hilil. nilddh. 
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Early Buddhism * denies the existence of a * doer/ 
of a permanent self. It does not deny that there 
is a *doer* or a self from tlie experimental or 
common standpoint {sammutisachcJux), People at 
\\ag&(rmhcUijanata) believe that * thought, mind, 
or eonscionsness * is an * I,’ but this belief is the 
result of the inveterate habit of regarding thought 
as an U * ; for, if we examine the notion of a per- 
manent * I,’ we see that such an * 1 * would be the 
master of his sensations. There are perceptions, 
feelings, slates of consciousness ; a permanent * I ’ 
cannot be these perceptions, or the place of these 
perceptions, etc. Later Buddhism criticizes not 
only the notion of ' I,* but also either the notion of 
an exterior thing (6<XA.ya)— the Vijfiilnavfldins* — 
or all notions— the Madhyamikos {q.v.). 

The last-named philosophers have surpassed all 
Buddhists in dialectical inquiry ; they have no 
tenets of their own ; their only aim and task is 
to show the real or sup{K).Hed antinomies which 
destroy all the commonly accepted ideas : ® 

Who wal It? The man who haa not begun walking, or the 
man who h. i flniithcd walking, or the * walker ’ (ganta)! Not 
the walkt . inco Ihure would be two ^walkings*: tho walking 
hy reaaoti of which the walker is styletJ a walker and the 
walking which Is attributed to tho wmker If one were to say 
that the walker walks. 

Who obtains liberation ? The man who is bound or tho man 
who is not bound ? Not the former, for he is bound : not the 
latter, for ho is liberated. 

The object of knowledge is previous to, or simultaneous with, 
or posterior to knowledge. The three hypotheses are absurd. 

A cause (pratpapa)\% so called iiecause another thing is 
produced by reason of it. As long as tho ‘another thing’ is 
not produced, the so-called cause is not a cause and cannot 
produce any effe(;t. Seeds do not produce oil, Just as sand 
does not produ(*e oil, iiecause, as long as oil is not produced, 
seeds. Just like sand, are not a cause. 

The effect is either existent or non-existent. If it is existent, 
it does not require a cause ; if it is non-existent, thousands of 
causes cannot do anything to it. 

There is a doer hcc^ause there is a dee<! ; there is a deed 
because there is a doer. Does the door exist first and then the 
deed? or tiie deed first and thou Uie doer? Tlie existence of 
both is very much Jeopardized. 

Knowledge, say the Vijnanav&dins, knows both itself and its 
oliject, Just os a candle renders visible both itself and the non-seif. 
If that were the case, darkness would darken itself as it does 
darken the non-self, and darkness therefore would not be visible. 

Several of the Madhyamaka antinomies look 
rather Hoyhiatical and even childish ; some may be 
worthy ot attention. But is the general principle 
of their inquiry sound ? Are facts {vatthtisachcna) 
ascertained through the right means of knowledge 
ipamdna) to he rejected lAicauBo wo fail to under- 
stand them, to give a satisfactory definition of 
them {lakkluinasachclm) ? Is the dialectical method 
the criterion of existence and non-existence? 
Sankara rightly criticizes this philosophical jiosi- 
tion, and bis remarks are worth considering.* 
But, as a matter of fact, Buddhists do not deny 
tho existence of the things which thoy regard as 
logically imjiosHihle ; they are sceptics as concerns 
ultimate reality, not as concerns mere existence. 
Tn the same way, aahkara himself lielicves that 
individual experiences and objects exist without 
being real ; and we may wonder how aahkara, who 

1 8oe art. IIInayXna. 

s Sefl art. Philosophy (Buddhist), 3 {b ) ; Mulamndhpamaka, 
passim, esp. i. 6, 6, 7, 13, ii. 1, vii. 12. 

9 See Npdyasutra, 11. 1. 8 ; and Vasubandhu’f Virtiiakakdrikd, 
ed. and tr. in Mus^on, xiii. [1012] 63. 

* The Budclhist maintains that external things are impossible ; 
for aggreiptles can be defined neither as different nor as non- 
different from the atoms, etc. ‘This conclusion we rejoin is 
improper, since the possibility or impossibility of things is to 
be determined only on the ground of the operation or non- 
operation of the means of right knowledge ; while, on the other 
hand, the operation and non-<meration of the means of right 
knowled^ are not to be made dependent on preconceived 
possibilities or impossibilities. Possilde is whatever is appre- 
hended by perception or some other means of proof ; lm|>ossibIe 
is what is not so apprehended. Now the external things are, 
according to their nature, apprehended by all the instruments 
ot know^ge ; how then can you maintain that they are not 
possible, on the ground of such idle dilemmas as that about 
their difference or non-difference from atoms?' (Oonun. on 
VMantasutra, it. ii. 28, tr. G. TliiUut, SBS xxxiv. [1800] 421X 


has stated so clearly the contrast between the two 
truths, existence and reality, in the Upani§ad^ and 
in the Vedanta, could be so slow in discovering his 
own theories in Buddhism. 

Litbbatusx.— S ee the works quoted in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA Vall£e Poussin. 
SCHISM. —-x. Meaning^ of the word.— The 
word as used in classical Greek, means a 

‘tear* or ‘rent.* Aristotle* employs it to denote 
a cleft or division in a hoof, and Theophrastus* to 
denote a division in a leaf. In the Synoptists it 
has the same literal meaning. In Mt 9**=:Mk 2** 
it means a rent in a garment. In the Gospel of St. 
John and 1 Cor. it has a metaphorical sense, signify- 
ing in Jn 7** 9‘* 10** a difference of opinion about 
our Lord, and in 1 Co 1*® 11*“* party strife in the 
Church. In;the second of the passages from 1 Cor. 
it is connected with ofpc<rtf ; 

Aaovu axitTfiara. iv iifuv vvafi^tiv . . • 3ci «al iv 

vfilv ctrai* tva ot £6x1/1101 ^vtpot yiviavTM iv vtilv. 

Various attempts have lieen made to distinguish 
liotweon ffxlfffjLo. and atpetris in this passage,* hut the 
two words probably mean mucli the same.* If 
there is any distinction to be made between them, 
atpeaii may imply the formation of a separate society 
or faction, not merely the holding of views different 
from those of the majority. In any case the differ- 
ence is of degree, not of kind. 

In tho writings of tho * Apostolic * Fathers 
ffX^aixa is used in much the same sense as in the 
passages n noted from 1 Cor., of party strife within 
tfie Church.^ On the other hand, atptaix has already 
come to mean ‘false belief,’ as in Ignatius, ad 
Trail, vi., where, H[»eaking of Oocetisin, he says : 

okKorpiat £4 fioTOLVifS anix*(rBo.i, 'QriY cirTiv aipraic. ^ 

But differences of opinion in tho Church tended 
to l)ecomo separation from the ('hiirch, especially 
when the Church began to spread among men of 
various nationalities and modes of thought! 'rims, 
in course of time, the word came to denote 

a separation from the main body of the Church, 
not involving the rejection of any of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the faith, while aXp^ais was 
confined to a denial of one or more of the funda- 
mental doctrines. This use of ax^afia appears first 
in Iremeus, whose words are ; 

' Kyaxpivti £i xal touy ra (rxiV/^ara cpya^o/LitVovY xcvovic ovra% 
rrit TOv B«ov ayatnft, xal to liioi- Auo'iT*Ais cKOirovyra^, dAAil pif 

T^y tyuMTiy iicKX.rfaiaf koX £ia pixpav itai TV^ovtra% aln'av 

r 6 fniya ftai tySo^ov auifia rov Xpiarov rc/uii'oi'rac wat Siatpovyrat, 
mal 0(riy to «ir’ avrotv, ayaipovyraf • . . OvStfiia Si ri/Aiicavrif 
SvyoTai npoK avrity .KaropOuKrn yeyitrOar riKiKii rov or xitr 110x6^ 
ivTty r) / 3 Aa/ 3 i)- ^ 

Among tho Fathers writing in Latin Augustine 
may he regarded as representative. In his treatise 
against Faustus ho donnes schism, as distinct from 
heresy, in the following terms : 

‘ Schiflma . . . eit eadom opinantem atque e<Klem ritu colen- 
tcu) quo caeteri solo congregationis ddoctari discldio.’d 

Some of the Fathers assert indeed that schism 
tends to become heresy. Jerome says : 

* Inter Itaeresim et schisnia hoo esse arbitruntur. quod haeresis 
perversuiu dogma habeat; schimna propter episcopaiom dis- 
sensionem ab Eoulesia sejMretur. Caeterum nullum schisma 
non sibi aliquam contlngit naeresim.’B 


* Hist. An. ii. 1. 26. * Ph. in. xl. 1. 

s K.g., Trench, NT Synanymifi, London, 1876, p. S69. 

* Thcodoret, in his commentary on the passage (J. A. Cramer, 
CaUncB Grmeprum Patrwnin NT^ Oxford, 1844, v. 214), says: 
^^iafiara ov £oy/xarisd A6yci‘ oAA* fXftva rift ^lAapviav • . . 
mpicreis rat 6iXoyuKiat A4yci, ov rat ruy £oy/iarwv Cia4>opat. 
Of. Cyprian, Tett. ill. 86, 98. In Tit 3*® aiptriKSt" <rxifruaTitc6t. 
But of. R»myt on the Karlp Bint. f\f the Church and the MiniHri/, 
ed. II. B. Swete, London, 1018, pp. 46, 819. 

® Clem, ad Cor, /. 2® 49® 64® ; Didaehe, iv. 8 ; Barnabas, JCp. 
xlx. 12 ; Hermos, Sim, viii. 9. 

® Cf. ad Nphes. vi. 

® Adv. Beer. iv. xxxiii. 7. He is speaking of the 'ditcipului 
spirltalis ’ of 1 Co 21®. 

» C. Faustum, xx. S ; cf. e. Creeeon. ii. 8-7, QiueMt. in Mat- 
thofum, xi. If. : ‘ Haerotic! falsa credunt . . . schlsniaticos non 
fidcs diversa [facit], ecd coiutnunionis disrupta souietas,’ e. 
Gaudent. ii. 9. 

® In Kpist. ad Titnm, iii. 10. 
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And Cyprian appears even to identify the two.' 
But on the whole the distinction m meaning 
between the two words is preserved both by 
ancient and by more recent writers.* 

2, The Church and schism.— Cyprian is the first 
writer to discuss the relation of the Church to 
schism. He had to combat Novatianism, which, 
like Montanism and the later Donatism, wu a 
Puritan movement on the part of men impatient 
of the evils in the Church and dreading the oon- 
tamination of what they regarded as Catholic 
laxity.* * Those who tolerate such laxity,* they 
said, * cease to bo a part of the true Cnurch.’* 
Cyprian’s attitude towards schism may be gathered 
from his letters and especially from his tract de 
Unitate Ecclesim, 


* Deus unui est/ are hie words, * et Ohriitue unue, et ana 
Eoolesia elue, et fldee una, et plebi una In lolidam corporis 
unitatem conoordiae fflutino copulata . . . Quidquid a matrice 
disoesserit, eeorsum vivere et spirare non poterit.' ^ 

He heaps up metaphors to illustrate the unity of 
the Church. It is like the unity of the three 
Persons of the Godhead. He who does not keep 
this unity does not keep the law of God or the faith 
of the Father and the Son : 


‘ Hanc unitatem qul non tenet, Dei legem non tenet, non 
tenet PatHs et Fill] Adorn, vitam non tenet, et salutem.'S 

The schismatic is worse than the apostate. The 
latter sins and may repent ; the former sins daily 
and glories in his sin. Apostates injure themselves 
only ; the schismatic endangers the souls of very 
many.'' 

Augustine had to deal with the Donatists (g.u.). 
He takes much the same view of schism as Cyprian 
ha<l done. The Donatists argued that the Catholitta 
by their laxity had forfeited their baptismal 
privilege, and that the Donatists alone formed the 
true Church. To this Augustine replied that the 
validity of a sacrament does not depend upon 
the holiness of liim who administers it, and triat 
the only feature by which the true Church can be 
recognized is its catholicity. 

* Becunis iudioat orbis terrarum, bonoi non esM qul m dlvl* 
dunt ab orbe terrarum. 

Schismatics like the Donatists should be punished. 
Those who are outside the Church have not Christ, 
the head of the Church. 


‘Clamute, si audetia puniantur . . . acalorit alve libfdinia 
foclnora sou Aagitia ; sola iiacrilej^a volmiius a regnantium 
legibua impunita.' << 'Habere aiitum caput Chriatum nemo 
poterit, niai qui in eius oorpore fiierit.’ 


But ho docs not go so far as Cyprian, who had 
maintained that sacraments administered by sep- 
aratists were invalid." He only asserts that no 
schismatic can receive them validly, so long os he 
remains a stranger to that unity m love wliich is 
the Catholic Cliurch. And in hia general attitude 
towards schismatics, like Optatus of Milevis, he is 
nioro kindly than Cyprian.'* But schism, in his 
view, as in that of Cyprian, is a grievous sin. 


1 Cyprian, Ep. Ui. 3, Hi. 1, Ixxiii. 2, Ixxiv. 11, quoted by Har- 
nack, aUt. of Dogma, Kng. tr., London, 1893, il. 92. 

* Of. Hooker, Kcdeauutvaal Polity, v. 68. 6 ad fin. : * Heretloa, 
as touching thoee points of doctrine evhcrein they fail, and 
schismatics, as touching the quarrels for which or the duties 
wherein they divide themselves from thoir brethren . . . have 
all forsaken the true Church of God.’ 

s ' Schism may have what we must call a nobler root [than 
pride and self-assertion]. It may spring from impatient, undis- 
ciplined zeal against evil in the Church’ (0. Gore, Eoman 
Catholic Claim^, Ix>ndon, 1906, p. 120). 

* See art. Novatiaviots. 

* De Unitate, 23. « Th. 6. 

1 Dc Unit, 19 ; E. W. Benson, Cyprian, London, 1899, ch. Iv. ; 
^ F. Bethune Baker, introd, to Early /lint, of Christian 
Doeirim, do. 1903, p. 863ff. ; T. A. lAicey, Unity and Schimn, 
do. 1917. pp, 84 ff., 168 ff. 

® C. Epist, Parmen. lii. 24 ad fin. 

*C. Qaudcnt. 20, e. Epist. Parmen. 1. 18, ds Corrections Don. 
(«irw.i86)vi. 

De Unit.^M. 

" Of. Basil, Epist, Canon. I. ad Amphilochium. 

Optatus, de Schism. Don. i. iii. 28 : ' Sunt sine duliio [Don- 
atlstae] (raires, quamvis non honi.’ For optatus sco O. R. 


Schism, then, since it is reliellion against author- 
ity, and since it causes a breach in the unity of the 
Church, was always regarded in early times as a 
very serious matter. To maintain unimpaired tlie 
unity of the Catholic Church was the duty of all 
good Christians.' But how was this unity to l)e 
maintained ? By means of the sacraments, especi- 
ally the Eucharist, the sacramentum unitatis. 
And, further, the centre of unity was the bishop. 
What Ignatius* constantly affirmed of particular 
churches Cyprian transferred to the Church as a 
whole. 

* The Bpisoopate It one,' he eaye ; ' the Individual blthopt are 
members of a great brotherhood, bound together In a oor]^rate 
unity. Blshope form a kind of equal co-partnereblp.* * 

This view of the episcopate, however, gradually 
gave place to another. Quite early in the writings 
of the Fathers is found the idea that churches 
founded by the apostles and churches to which 
they wrote letters were able to say with more 
certainty than others what the teaching of the 
apostles really was. Irenteus speaks of Home and 
Smyrna as such churches. His words are : 

' Maxlmao et antiquissimae, et omnlbui eognitae, a glorto- 
tlMiinis duobus apostolia Petro et Paulo Romae fiindatae et 
conatitutae eccleelae, earn quam habet ab apoatolis troditionem 
. . . indicantea, oonfundimiia omnea eoa . . . qui praeterquam 
oportet oolligunt.’ ® 

And a little later : 

Kai noXvKopiror . . . virh 'AMoarihuy xaracrro^tla . . • rf| 
io S/avpvn inioKonos . . . rov fiiev, ravra 

itSa^aif acl, a xal irop^ rwv ‘Airo(rr4Xt)>v S/iafity, a sal ^ *EitKkiyria 
A xai fi6ya iorXy akifirf.^ 

Tertullian * enumerates Ephesus, Smyrna, Koine, 
Corinth, Philippi. Fulgentius' speaks of Kome, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem. In all these lists Koine 
appears. Kome had been the capital of the world, 
and the bishop of Kome came to occupy a position 
of exceptional infiuenco, partly because of the 
orthodoxy of the Koman Church, partly because 
of tlie position and history of Kome. The bishop 
of Kome, in fact, wielded in the Church the same 
kind of authority as the emperors hod wielded in 
the State. Thus, in course of time, obedience to 
the Koman pontifi' became the tost of catholicity. 
Those who refused to submit to his authority were 
branded as schismatics. Optatus* is perhaps the 
first of the Fathers to claim for the bishop of Home 
universal jurisdiction — a claim which eventually 
came to be admitted by the Western Churcli 
l^enerally. The growtli of papal absolutism was 
indeed slow and was not without its checks — as, 
e.gr., when Gregory the Great repudiated for him- 

Vamiall-Phillipfl, St. Optatus of Eilevis, Tiondon, 1917. ’The 
Church rocognized degrees of Hchism. The gravity of the 
sc.himn wan in proportion to the degree of stmaration from the 
main Innly (J. Bingham, Antimiitieii of the Christian Church, 
cd. London, 1870, li. 879 f.). The wumt form was the eutling 
up of altar against altar. For Augustine’s general attitude 
towards schism see P. Batiffol, in The Constructive Quarterly, 
V. [1917] ;«) 56. 

1 Cyprian is praised by Augustine because (in spite of the un- 
just claiins of Stephen, bishop of Rome) ho did not break the 
unity of the Ohurnh by sei)aration. lie is reganled as a typlual 
instance of the ' uiiHcliismatic temper ' (Augustine, de Bapt. v. 
26-36 ; of. Jerome, adv. Lucifer. 26). 

* Cf. ad Ephes. 4, Srnym. 8, Trail. 3. ' Ignatius is the incar- 
nation, as it were, of three closely connected ideas : the glory 
of martyrdom, the omnipotence of episooiMnn', and the hatred 
of heresy and sc^hlsm’ (J*. 8<;halT, H%st. of the Church: Ante- 
Jiieene dhrisiianily, new ed., Edinburgh, 1884, ii. 667). 

* Kpp. Ixvi. 8, de Unit. 6 ; see Laoey, p. 108 ff. ; Benson, p. 
182 ; Jerome, Epp. cxivi. 

4 Adv. Haer. in. iii. 1. * m. iii. 4. 

e de Preesor. 32. 86. T de Trin. \. 

*ii. 2 (vii. 8): ‘In qua una cathedra [Roinae] unitas ab 
omnibus servaretur . . . ut iam sohisinaticus ct pecrator osset, 
qul contra singularem cathedram alteram collocaret.' Cyprian 
has sometimes been claimed as a supiiortcr of the ‘f*apaj ' 
view on the strength of ids use of the phrase ' (.^Jatiiedra Ih tri ’ 
{de Unit. 4). But his whole argument shows that the phrase 
denotes, not the see of Rome, hut the bishop’s scat of authority 
In each several chnrch. See Gore, The Church and the 
Ix)ridon, BXK), p. 166 n., Roman Catholic Claims^, 
p. I77n.ff., The Early llist. of the Church and Ministry, 
p. 250 ff. 
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self the title of univoraal bishop.^ But, on the 
whole, it waa steady, till at length Thomas 
Aquinas in the 13th cent, could say, in language 
which was accepted as authoritative by the whole 
Church in the West ; 

* Et Ideo proprie schismatlci dicuntur qui propria sponte et 
Intentione He ab uuitate Eoclesiao separant . . . Caput 
[Kocletlael est ipse Christua, cuius vicem iti Ecclosla 
summus {Mtitifex. Kt ideo sohismatlci dicuntur qui aubease 
renuunt sumino pontlflci.’ > 

He goes on to distinguish between heresy and 
schism : 

'Hacreaia per ae opponitur fldel; achiama autein per ae 
opponitur uuitati ecrjesiaaticae cliaritatis . . . Pcc<;atum 
aohiariiatia eat {fraviua peccato inSdelitatia . . . Schlama eat 
contra bonum multitudlnia, id eat, contra eocleaijiHitcam 
unitutem ; infldelitaa uulern eat contra bnmim partioulare iiniuti 
. . . Sohismatict habent alirpiain potcHtatem quia retineni 
ordinem . . . Potest saeranionlunt tradero oeitaraiiia . . . 
Duplex QSt spiritiialia poteatas—iina quidem iacramMUalu—^ 
alia jwUdiotKmaliH ' (acbiamatlcs have the former, but not the 
latter ; cf. the wlmle Sfotion). 

The final stage in the growth of papalism was 
reached in 1870, wlien the Vatican (’ouncil pro- 
mulgated a aeries of decneea, one of which ruiia 
thus : 

'Nos dofpna esse definimiis : Uonmnunt Pontinei>ni, cum ex 
cathedra Iwpiitur— id est, cun> divM.rinain de lldc vel inoributi 
ab universa KcclcHia O^neiirlain drllnil., fa infallibilitate pollorii 
qua Divinus Itedeinptor KcolcHiuin simin instrurtani chhc voliiit : 
idco<)u» detinitionos ux sese, non autt'in ex coiiHeiiBU Eedeitiaef 
irruformaldles ewHo.’ ^ 

No doubt such claims were, in tlicniselves, not new. 
Tlie hull Vnam Snnrtam of Boniface VIII. at the 
beginning of the I4th cent, had claimed for the 
pope absolute authority, but this was repudiated 
in tlie next century by the Council of Constance, 
which demanded that the pope should obey its 
decisions in matters of faith. The Vatican decree 
makes the pope imlependont of Councils,^ 

3. Revolts from Rome.— Absolutism, in Church 
as in State, tends to produce restlessness and 
eventual revolt. And it is roughly true that the 
majority of tluj ‘ scliisms’ from Iho lUh cent, on- 
wards nave come ahout as the result, direct or 
indirect, of the absolutism which linds its chief 
expression, in matters eiich'siastical, in the (diurch 
of Home. 'I’lie first groat revolt was the separa- 
tion of the Kasti in Church from that of tlie West. 
Cli to the 11th cent, the external unity of the 
Church had been, on the whole, maintained. 
The various sehisms — Montanisin, Novatianism, 
Thmatisni — had not seriously iiiipaired that unity. 
But in 1032 the long-standing (liHerenecs, partly 
racial, partly ecclesiastical, between Home and 
Constantinople wore brought to a head by the 
formal excommunicalioii of the EastcTn Church 
by Pope TiCo JX. The position taken up, and held 
ever since, by the autocephalous Churches of the 
East is that the \Vestern Chundi, by introducing 
innovations regarding the foundations of (diurch 
government, separated herself from the Mother 
Churches of the East, which are the true heirs of 
the old undivided Church.® ft has been argued 
that tills .separation was not a pure schism, since 
a point of duidrine was involved. But the iwlilition 
of the Filioq^ie clause to the Niceiie Creed was not, 
in itself, important doctrinally. In the words of 
Laud it was ‘ but a que.stioii in manner of speecli, 
and therefore not fundamental.’® The protest of 
the East was chietly against its insertion in an 
ecumenical creed on purely Western authority — 
that of Pope Nicdiolas l. Thus the separation of 

^ Kpp. viif. 30 ('ad Euloulmn’); cf. F. lloiiiea Dudden, 
Gretjorif the Greats Ijomlon, IDOi'i, ii. 2‘14lT. 

* Sinninn^ ii. ii. 3ft. 

* Sew. iv. can. Iv. ; see art. iNpAiiLiimiiTV. 

* See Gore, noman ('atholic C/aiuis^, p. 122. Those tupnibers 
of the Roman olwdience who refuMed to acu-vpt iIuh decree 
formed the ' Old Catholic ’ body (see art. Ohn Catuolicihii). 

0 See art. Eastkrn Church. 

« A Relation qf the Conference between William Arch- 

huihop 0 / Canterbury, ana Mr. Finher the JeKnit, London, laift, 
j| ft ; lAud, Works, Oxford, 1841), ii. 27. 


East and West was, fundamentally, a protest 
against papalism.^ In the West external unity 
was maintained, not infrequently by force, till the 
16th cent., when a con-siderable part of Europe 
broke away from the papal obedience. In England 
the Kefoririation was conservative in character. 
Episcopacy was retained. The ancient creeds of 
the Church wore kept as the authorized expression 
of the faith. The public services were founded 
on the primitive ofnees. But elsewhere, save in 
Scandinavia, Episcopaiiy was rejected. In Germany 
the reforming movement took the form of Luther- 
anism iq.v.) ; in Scotland and, to a limited extent, 
in Franco Calvinism (g.v.) became the accepted 
form of Protestantism. So far as England is 
concerned, the last .stage in the separation from 
Koine was reached wlien, in 1570, Pope Pius V, 
published his bull of excommunication, Heqnans 
m Exvehis. By tlie bull the Anglican ^Rcliisui,’ 
hitherto regarded as provisional, was made doti- 
iiito.* 

4. Post-Reformation schisms.— The reign of 
Queen Elizabeth .saw tlio rise of Puritanism (7. w.) 
and Presbyterianism (q.v.) within the Church of 
England. In the latter part of this reign the 
Puritan party hc(;ame influential, and it grew still 
further in strength during the next reigns, though 
there was, as yet, no considerable seitession from 
the Church, (jongregationalisni ((/.v.), from small 
boginiiingH in Elizabeth’s reign, beennie prominent 
during the (kimnion wealth. It would liave nothing 
to do with the parochial system. The visible 
Church was, in its view, made up of faitliful men 
and women, and of such only,® freely gathered 
to^^elher into congregations, each (longrcgation 
being autononiou.s. Thus, in one of its main 
features, it resembled Donation. In 1633 the 
first congregation of Baptists'^ was formed by a 
secession from the Congregationalists, Both these 
Imilies >vcre democratic and tliereforn farther re- 
moved than tlie Anglican (’hurdi from Homan 
(3itholie autocracy. 'I’he final separation between 
that Church and Puritanism was ]>ionght about 
by the ‘fatal’ Act of Uniforinity of 1662. From 
this Act Dissent took its rise. The next great 
Heccs.sion was that of Methodism [q.v,), under the 
leadersliip of John Wesley. He himself declared 
that he lived and died a member of the Anglican 
Churcli, but his action in ordaining bishops and 
jiresbyters made separation inevitable. ‘ (Jrdina- 
tion,’ in l>ord Manslield’s words, ‘is separation.’ 
SiiK'e that time numerous separated bi>dies luive 
come into oxisteneo in Britain, America, and the 
British C(donie.s, 'f his * lissiparous tendency ’ has 
been ascribed U> tbo ‘centriiugal force of I’^rotes- 
tanfisni.’ Probably, however, since it is found 
chiefly among Anglo-Saxons, it is, in essence, 
racial — tlie result of a strong individuali.sm, and 
perhaps also of a certain self- regarding tenqier and 
an impatient zeal against evil in the Church. Nor 
inu.st it be forgotten that the Anglican Church has 
ill the past displayed something of the arrogant 
spirit which brings about scbisniB. She has too 
often shown a want of sympathy with new ideas 

1 Tlie ‘schism ’ of Antioch in the 4th cent, did not result in a 
pcniiaiicnt separation from the main body of the Church, and 
the ‘Great Western Schism’ (1877-1417) was not, strictly 
Kpeakiiiff, a sidiism at ail, since it did not involve any denial of 
papal authority, but wiui a dispute as to which of the rival popes 
had tiio riifht to wield that authority. 

3 Roman Catholic theologians sometimes distinguish between 
active and passive schism, the fortiicr lieing a deliberate separa- 
tion from the Churcli on the part of the schismatic, the latter 
tlie lot of those wliom the Church rejects by excommunication. 
Thus the Anglican Church can say : * Sohisma {latimur, non 
feclnuis.’ 

3 ‘ The kingdom of (UmI is not to be begun by whole Parishes, 
but rather >iy the wurthicHt wore they never so few' (Robert 
Browne, a True and Short Deelaratwn, Middclburg [1683] ; see 
art. Browmsm). 

* See art. Arabapi’ists. 
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and new movements. In striving after uniformity 
she has, not infrequentlj^, sacrificed unity. 

5. The ethics of schism.— -Two opposite views 
have been Ijeld in regard to sciiism on its ethical 
side. (1) There is the view, first formulated by 
Irenseus in the passage quoted at the beginning 
of the article, that schism is so great an evil that 
nothing can justify it, and that no reforms brought 
about l)y scnismatics can make up for the harm 
caused by the schism.* (2) The opposite view is 
that churches, like commercial unaertakings, are 
all the better for competition, and that schisms 
are desirable in that they promote a healthy 
rivalry — that in short * a plurality of independent 
Christian communities in the same country is the 
ideal state of things.* '* The latter view has been 
largely abandoned during the last few years by 
Nonconformists as well as by Clmrchmon. The 
words of Jli(?hard Baxter, ‘ Ho that seeth not the 
necessity of unity knoweth not the nature of the 
Church,’* represent, on the whole, th(3 attitude of 
the great majority of thoughtful peojde at the 
present time. * We have at least censed to be 
proud of our divisions,’ says a leading Noncon- 
formist. ‘A great longing possesses many of us 
to break down tlie barriers which separate us one 
from another.*’* And indeed it is difficult, if not 
impossihlo, to maintain this view if the teaching 
of the Bible is accepted. Just as the prophets of 
the older Dispensation deplored the division 
between Israel and Judah (Is U*"*, Ezk 37*®, 
Jer 3*®, Hos 1“), so our Lord and the NT writers 
constantly put forward unity in the Church as 
the ideal (Jn 10*®**“*, esp. vv.^’“ Eph 4, Ro 
Gal 3*®). Moreover, the metaphors used to describe 
the Church— family, vine, body, temple, etc. — all 
emphasize the thought of oneness in Christ. There 
are, further, the practical evils of division-over- 
lapping, waste or power, and rivalry, often do- 
^eneratiiig into mutual hostility. In regard to the 
former view, it may be admitted that scliism is an 
evil, since it is contrary to charity and that unity 
which is Christ’s ideal for the ('nurch, and is in 
many cases an act of disobc<iienc 0 to lawful 
authority. But the quesfion remains, At whose 
door does the sin lie in any particular case of 
schism ? Th(5 selfish and arrogant temper which 
is iKitli the cause of schism in others and itself 
schismatic may be found in the bo<ly from which 
separation is nunle as well as in that which 
separates. In the case of the * Anglican Hchi.siii ’ 
the contention of the great Anglican divines of 
the 17 th cent.— Hooker, .fewel, .lereiny Taylor, 
and the rest — is that the Church of England was 
compelled by the arrogant demands of Rome lo 
hreaK away from her obedience, ami that, if that 
(Jhurcli has separated from Rome, she has never 
‘swerved either from the word of God, or from the 
Apostles of Christ, or from the primitive Cluirch.’* 
It may be tliouglit that the English reformers 
displayed too much impatience and were over- 

1 See Ooro, Homan CathoHo Claiimfi, p. 128 ; L. Duchesne, 
AutonomiAg eccUsiasHqws : Kijlisag siparinfl, Paris, 1904. 

‘■*See Tha Li/e and Ijetters'of FefiUni John Anthony Uorty 
lx)ndori, WOO, li. 428; he is referring to the position taken up 
by W. F. Moulton. 

* R. Baxter, The Cure of Church Divuione, Ijoiidori, 1«70, 
p. 60 ; cl. Prcfttce, } 8, and the whole treatise. 

4 R. A. Aytoun, in The Free Catholie, Birmingham, April 
1917, p. 60 ; of. Jl. Baxter, I'ha True and Only Way of Concord^ 
Jjondon, 1080; U. J. Campbell, A Spiritual Pilgrimage, do. 
1917, p. 298 ff. ; P. T. F(»i’Myth, Lectures on the Church and the 
Sacranuaits, do. 1917 (‘ \\q look forward to an fEciinieiiical 
ChriKtianily ’). 

® Jewel, Works (Parker Society), Caml»rid(?e, 1848, iii. 69 ff. 
For other referuncea see A. J. MaHon, The Church of England 
and Episcopacy, Cambridge, 1914, ch. 1. : * There \h no Catholic 
principle whioh can luntify us in supponing that either the . . . 
^8tern Church or the Anglican Chure.h haa been guilty of the 
Min of schiHni, in that sentie in which achiaiii in the act of aelf- 
w'ithilrawal from the Church catholic* (Core, Roman Catholic 
Claims, p. 137). 


hasty in some of their proceediims. In no eccle- 
siastical quarrel is one party wholly in the right. 
But, when all deductions are made, it remains 
true that ‘ we were justified [in our separation 
from Romo] because tne only terms on which we 
could retain communion with Rome were sinful 
terms.’* IMic Dissenters took iqj much the same 
position in regard to the Church of England, 
They contended that it was impossible for them 
to remain in communion with her, since they 
honestly and ex animo believed that they would 
be committing sin if they did so.* The extremists 
among them went so far as to declare that the Church 
of England had cea.scd to be a Christian Church. 
In like manner the separation of the P'ree Church 
of Bcotlaiid from the EHtablished Church in the 
loth cent, was regarded by the secessionists as 
the assertion of a great spiritual principle which 
luiulo it impossible for them any longer to remain 
members 01 the Establishiiieut. 

If, then, scliism is sometimes justified, it is 
yet clearly contrary to the ideal of our Jjord and 
His apostles. The princijile of schism has rarely 
been defonded. At the present time the evils of 
separation are becoming felt more perhaps than at 
any previous era in the history 01 the (Jiristinn 
Church, and suggestions are being made in various 
quarters with tlie view of Inhaling the divisions of 
Christendom. These are, as yet, for the most part 
tentative, although in Australia the (luestion of the 
reunion of the Australian Church in communion 
with the Church of England and the I’reshyterian 
Church seems to liave advanced beyond the ten- 
tative stage.® But, before any large plans for 
reunion can be carried into ellect, it would seem 
necessary that the various separated bodies should 
make it quite clear what they regard as essential 
and what they are prepared to sacrifice. Rome, 
ofiicially at least, demands submission to the 
authority of tlio pope as tlie only condition of re- 
union. The Anglican Church, following the lead 
of the American Episcopal Church, ^ has, in the 
‘Lambeth Quadrilateral’ of 1S88, laid down ‘ as a 
basis for reunion’ tlie following iirinciples : (1) 
the acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the rule 
of faith ; (2) the acceptance of the AjHmtles’ and 
Nicciie Creetls as the siilficjent btatoment of faith ; 
(3) the recognition of the two sacraments, Baptism 
and Holy Communion ; and (4) the recognition of 
the historic episcopate.® In March 1917 the ‘ Eed- 
eration of Evangelical Ereo Churches of England,’ 
wisliing ‘ to seek closer federation witli one another 
for the better witnoKs to, and service of, the 
Gospel,’ adopted the ToiK)rts of four ( •oinniittoes 
which were urawn up with the object of j)roinoting 
‘unity ami communion . . . with <ither Ijranchesof 
the Church of Christ.’ By acd.ion such as tluH 
the ground is being cleared and I he hope of ulH- 
iiiate nMinioii and tlie healing of schisms brought 
nearer to realization. But it will take time and 
demand tin; exercise of much faitli and iiatiem^o 
liefore the consummation comes about. VVe must 

1 Mason, ]>. 642. 

* W. B. .Sol bit;, in Mansp'ld College Essays, Ix>n<1on, 190{), 
p. 29 ff. and the aiithorilU'M there quot-od. ‘In the oaue of the 
proteMtant diKSujiU'rs the wliole ari^uinoiit turned niMJii Mie point 
whether tho toniiB of (.'uiiiinunion with the churon of KtiKlund 
were or wore not Hiiiful. Churrli writers wore rouily to lulinit 
that if they were thought to be einful, Lhone who thou^^ht ho wire 
bound in foro conscientiae to secede ’ (Mason, p. 642^. 

^ 11. Lowther Clarke (urebbishop of Melbourne), in The Con- 
structive Quarterly, v. 19 ff. 

4 8oe liOcey, j>. 216 ff. The dorninent of the Aiin iitMiH 
bishopg, drawn up in 1HH6, differs soinewhat in form, H)ou|(b 
not in essentialg, from that emanating; from the I.iimlii<th Con- 
ference. 

6 ‘ Kpiscopocy has been tho Instrument of the Spirit . . . 
[but] it is cx)nceivable that it may be ehiinifed out of rcrof^nillou 
or Uiat another instrument may he fonml. You may hold with 
nnhesiUUinjir faith that the Ohiirfhof (thrist is one, and lliat its 
unity will, in |fOo<i time, bo made inanifest, but it may be un- 
wise to pin your faith exclusively to episoopacy ' (Ijicey, p. 4S). 
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not make the old mistake of identifying unity and 
unifonnity. In the early Church there was practi- 
cal unity combined with a great variety of local 
use and custom. And at tlie present time certain 
* Uniat’ Churches of the Kotnan obedience have 
their own rites. *In una Fide nihil officit con- 
Buetudo diversa.’ And, iinally, we must recog- 
nize that * the necessary prelude to reunion is not 
a common formula but a whole-hearted acceptance 
of a common principle of thought and oonauot.’ ' 
The unity of the Church must be put on a religious 
rather than a theological basis. We must recog- 
nize that all Christians are brothers in Christ, and 
this recognition will enable us to promote rijif 
hoTtfra rod TPtjSifjLarot iv ry <rwS4<rpua rijt elpi^pris 
(£ph 4*). 

LiTRRATCBa-*-In addition to the literature mentioned in the 
art. the foUowing may be consulted : J. BramhoU, Worki. 
Oxford, 1S48. i. 84 ff. ; H. Thorndike, Work^ do. 1844, 1., and 
others in the Library of Anglo-Oatholic Theology (Oxford, 
1842-88} ; W. Saywell, Re/ormatum of th$ Church of Eng- 
land Juatijledt Oambridge, 1688; J. de Launoi, JSpictouB 
Omnci. do. 16^ (prefooeT ; T. A. Lacey, The Unity of the 
Chureht London, 1898 ; T. M. Lindsay, The Church and the 
MinUtiy in the Early Centurieif do. 1902 ; R. Sohm, Kirohen- 
reoht, Leipxig, 1892, 1. ; Newman Smyth, Paeting ProUetant- 
ism and Coming CaXhoUciem^ Loudon, 1008 ; E. Maguire, /« 
Sehiem Lawful ft Dublin, 1916; W. Palmer. A Treatue on the 
Church t\f ChrUi^t London, 1842 ; J. J. von Ddllinger, Leeturee 
on the Reunion of the Churchee, tr. H. N. Oxenham, do. 1872 ; 
A. Chandler, The English Church and ReunioUt do. 1916 ; Our 
Place in Chrietendom (various writers), do. 1016; the art. 
'Schism* in PRE*t Schaff-Ifersog, CE, Catholic IHctionary^ 
(London, 1907X Protestant Dictionary (London, 1904); Pan- 
Anglican Congees ReportSf vii. (London, 100^ 6U fl. 

II. W. Fulford. 

SCHLEIERMACHER. — Friedrich Daniel 
Ernst Schleiermacher was born in Breslau in 1768 
and died in Berlin in 1834. He is among the most 
important and influential of Gorman theologians 
ana has been called, not without reason, the father 
of modem theology, Tho boldness of his new 
departures, the wide range of his thought, and his 
experimental method mark him out as a pioneer. 

z. Life and character.— Like many great men, 
Bchleierinacher owed more to his mother than to 
his father. His mother, nde Stubenrauch, was a 
woman of keen intellect and deep piety ; she 
^ided her son’s earlier education, and throughout 
her life the two were knit together by bonds of 
the closest affection. His fatner, Gottlieb, was 
chaplain to a PruHsian regiment in Silesia. His 
duties ttK)k him frequently away from the home 
and so left the family largely to the mother’s care. 
He w^as a Reformed theologian of the old school 
and of a stem and unbending orthodoxy. As 
might 1)6 expected, plain living and high thinking 
were the rule in his household. The young 
Schleiermacher began his school-days at five 

ears of age. In 1783 he was sent along with his 

rother and sister to a Moravian school at Niesky 
in Upj)er Lusatia and two years later to the 
Moravian College at Barby. In his many journeys 
the father had come into close contact with the 
Moravians and coveted for his children the pious 
atmosphere and hoaltl^ moral discipline of their 
educational system. Tb the son also this was at 
first equally congenial, but later the bonds began 
to chafe his restless spirit. He confesses to a con- 
stitutional scepticism, or itch for inquiry, which 
caused him no little mental disquiet and ultimately 
led to a temporary breach both with his teachers 
and with his father. He declined to bow to their 
authority and insisted on his own intellectual and 
spiritual independence, but always in the most 
fllial and reverent spirit. At tho same time he was 
deeply influenced by the Moravian teaching and 
tone, and to this ho owed the strain of deep piety 
which is so marked in all his wTitinp. In 1787, 
with the full consent of his father, Schleiermacher 

» r. Weeton (bishop of ZanzibarX The Fulness of Christ, 
l/)n(lon, 1916, p. 6. 


left Barby and entered the University of Halle, 
At that time Halle was a centre of rationalism 
under the influence of Sender and Wolf. Schleier- 
niacher attended their lectures and those of Eber- 
hard, from whom he learned that love of Plato for 
which he afterwards became conspicuous. He also 
studied NT criticism, but neglected the OT, to 
his lasting disadvantage. But his main interest 
was in the work of Kant, Jacobi, and Spinoza. 
Even as a student he began a reconstruction of 
Kant’s system on lines suggested by his study of 
Plato, wliile from ' the holy and blessed Spinoza ’ 
he derived the foundation ideas of his ethical 
system. This eclectic course of study left him, at 
the end of his university career, with little more 
than tho hope of * attaining, by earnest research 
and patient examination of all tho witnesses, to a 
reasonable degree of certainty, and to a knowledge 
of tho boundaries of human science and learning, * 

In 1790 Schleiermacher obtained his licentiate 
and became tutor in the house of Count Dohna at 
Schlobitten in W. Prussia. For such a position his 
independent spirit was not altogether suited, but 
there is no doubt that he gained considerably in 
ease of manner and savoirfaire from the home life 
of the Dohna family. In 1794 he was ordained 
and became for a time assistant to his uncle, the 
aged pastor of Landsberg-on-the-Warthe. Two 
years later he moved to Berlin to become chaplain 
to the Charit6 Hospital, This early sojourn in 
Berlin was the most formative period in his 
career. His ecclesiastical duties were largely 
formal, and he spent most of his time in philo- 
sophical and theological study and in intercourse 
with a wide and charming circle of friends. This 
drew him out of himself and comjdeted the pro- 
cess of refinement begun at Schlobitten. It was 
tho time when the Romantic movement was at its 
height, and Schleiermacher’s sensitive and imagi- 
native spirit was deeply influenced by it. His in- 
timacy with F. Schlogel and his rather dangerous 
platonic friendship with Eleonore Grunow, the wife 
of a Berlin pastor, stirred his emotional nature 
to its depths and enriched his human Bym|)athie8. 
The firstfruit of this period of fermentation was 
the erKjch -making work, Bedm iiber die Eeligion. 
issued in 1799, in which, ns against its ‘ cultured 
despisers,’ he vindicated the place of religion in 
man’s nature and laid the foundations of a theology 
based upon experience. The following year ap- 
peared tne Monoloam, in which he outlined his 
ethical system ana asserted the freedom of the 
human spirit in its relations both witli society and 
with the universe. Both books show the influence 
of his deeper studies in Spinoza and Fichte. 

In 1802 Schleiermacher left Berlin in order to 
become pastor in the little town of Stolpe in 
Pomerania. The change was altogether to the 
advantage of his moral and spiritual development. 
It released him from the too fascinating literary 
and ficsthetio influences of Berlin and gave him 
time to think and to cultivate his soul. While 
at Stolpe, he completed the translation of Plato 
which he had begun along with Schlegel — a task 
which confirmed him in the belief that he was 
dealing with the greatest of the philosophers. 
There, too, he published the first of his strictly 
philosophical works, Grundlinien einer Kritik der 
oiaherigen Sittenlehre—& Herculean labour which 
produced but little effect owing to its obscurity of 
style and its purely negative and critical spirit. 
He passes in review the systems of Plato and 
Spinoza, Kant and Fichte, and decides very strongly 
in favour of the two former ; but even these he 
considers deficient in that they give no complete 
account of the laws and ends of human life as a 
whole. What Schleiermacher desiderated and 
1 Letter to his Father, Dec. 1789. 
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8011 ^'ht liimHelf to supply was a moral s^tem which 
would regard the uoiverse as a realm of ends. , 
During tins period also he paid more attention to 
preaolung, which he regarded as the best means of 
cringing his personal influence to bear on the 
onoral sense of mankind in the mass. He sought i 
y it to bring home to men the power of religion, 
especially in its ethical and practical aspects. 

In 1804 Schleiermacher returned to his old uni- 
versity, Halle, as preacher and professor of theol- 
ogy. In that home of rationalism his reputation 
as a Romantiker and a pietist caused him to be 
regarded at first with some suspicion. But he soon 
won his way to a considerable reputation as lecturer 
and preacher. The fine dialogue, Weiknachtafeier^ 
whi(m he published in 1806, served to illustrate his 
growing appreciation of the fundamentals of Christ- 
ianity and also the confusion which still marked 
his theology. It is a strongly imaginative work 
and shows traces of a vein of real poetry. At 
Halle he also busied himself with patriotic politi- 
cal utterances, drawn from him bv the need of the 
times, and with schemes for Cnurch reform — a 
subject in which he remained deeply interested all 
through his life. In 1806 the University of Halle 
was temporarily suspended owing to Napoleon’s 
invasion, and Schleiermacher retired to the island 
of Rilgen. After the battle of Jena he returned to 
Berlin and was soon afterwards appointed pastor 
of the Trinity Church. The following year he 
married the widow of his friend W illich, witn whom 
he lived very happily, in spite of the disparity in 
years (he was old enough to be her father). In 
1810 he took a leading part in founding the uni- 
versity of Berlin and was at once called to fill the 
chair of theology. He was also elected secretary 
to the Academy of Sciences. He lectured on almost 
every branch of theology as well as on philosophy 
and philosophical introduction. He also preached 
regularly on Sundays, and his preaching speedily 
won for him a foremost place in the national life. 
The force and fire of his sermons, their sound com- 
mon sense, and their bearing on the needs and 
duties of the nation at a time of danger and 
humiliation won for them a wide hearing and a 
generous appreciation. At the same time Schleier- 
macher was deeply concerned with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian Church and became a lifelong 
advocate of union l>etween the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. He became a great person- 
ae in the life of Berlin both social and oflioial. 
l%e firstfruits of his new position f^peared in 
the small volume entitled Kurze varstdlung 
dea theologiachen Studiuma (1811). In this he sur- 
veyed the whole field of theological inquiry in 

? [uite a new way and laid down the lines for all 
uture systematizing of the subject. It was a 
most important and fruitful new departure. Ten 
years later he issued his monumental theological 
work, Der chriatlicha Glaubentich dsn Grundadtzan 
der evangeliachen Kirche, This was an attempt to 
reform and restate Protestant theology on lines 
suggested by the Bedeut making religious experi- 
ence, or the sense of dependence on God mediated 
through Jesus Christ, the norm of dogmatic theo- 
logy rather than the Creeds, the Fatliens, or the 
unaided human reason. It met with much criti- 
cism from both evangelicals and rationalists ; but 
Schleiermacher defended his positions with vigour 
and masterly skill, and there is no doubt that the 
fundamental ideas of his work have entered into 
the warp and woof of modern theological thought. 
He may have no disciples in the strict sense of the 
terra, but every theologian is his debtor. The 
Christlichs Glaube went tlirough two or three 
editions in its author’s lifetime, each of which was 
greatly altered. It should be read in connexion 
with nis defence of it published in letters to his 


friend LUcke in Studicn und Kritiken for 1829. 
In the same year Schleierraachor lost liis only son 
—a blow from which he never rotiovercd. He was 
now an old man ; but he persevered in his manifold 
labours and controversies and retained his full 
mental vigour to the end. He died in 1834 after a 
few days’ illness, full of years and of honours. 

In appearance Schleiermacher was short of 
stature and slightly hump-backed. His face was 
grave and strongly marked, but very mobile and 
lull of fire and expression, while his movements 
w^ere quick and nervous. He had a ready and 
satirical wit, but it was never malicious. He kept 
his friendships well and was of a most aflectionate 
nature, and he bore no grudge against his 
opponents. He prided hirascli on a certain philo- 
sophic calm and on a complete control of his 
emotions. At the same time he felt strongly and 
was often moved by conviction into lines of conduct 
that were by no means to his advantage. He gives 
the impression of a strong, fervid soul, a deeply 
Christian spirit, and an intellect of the widest 
range and sweep. Germany has never failed to do 
him honour, and in recent years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in his works, which 
are now more widely studied than perhaps ever 
before. 

a. Work. — («) Philoaonhy . — Schleiermacher has 
been called the prince of Vermittlers, but this is more 
true of him as a philosopher than as a theologian. 
In theology he was a pi(»neer, and in striking 
out his own line he was not concerned merely 
to mediate between extremes. In philosophy, on 
the other hand, he sought quite frankly to give 
equal weight to the idealistic and realistic elements 
in the Kantian iKisition and to allow for the a 
priori as well as for the empirical factor in know- 
ledge. Quite in consonance with this position, he 
maue no attempt at a systematic philosophy, but 
was content rather to sow seeds for future thinkers 
and to approach philosophy from the side of his 
relimous and theological interest. His aim was to 
unify the world of teing and the world of thought, 
the real and the ideal, in (xod. 

The materials for his philosophy are to bo found 
in his Dialektikf in the critiidsm of previous ethical 
systems, anddn his Aesthetik, The first and last 
named, published from his pupils' notes, are 
materials and nothing more, llis epistemology 
distinguishes between the form and material of 
knowledge, the former being given in the * intel- 
lectual function ’ and the latter through sensuous 
perception. The forms of knowledge, which corro- 
spona with forms of being, are concepts and judg- 
ments, and knowledge is developed by induction 
and deduction. Knowledge is of phenomena ; and 
Schleiermacher definitely repudiates the Hegelian 
theory as to the originative power of pure thought 
independently of the phenomenal world. 

God is the great unifying principle in the uni- 
verse. In Him real ami ideal are one ; and He is 
to 1)6 conceived neither as separated from, nor as 
identical with, the world. But, just os absolute 
knowledge, the complete identity of thought and 
being, is an ideal which can never bo wholly real- 
ized by our finite minds, so we are incapable of 
knowing Go<l as Ho really is. He is the great 
First Cause, mirrore<l in the universe and in 
human souls. 

*The iiNual oonci'ption of (lod us one singln iHiini; ouiHidR of 
the world and behind the world \» not the bet^iiinln^ and the 
end of reli(dotu It is only one manner of exiirtsHin^f 
seldom entirely pure and always inade<|tiAte. . . . Yet tint truo 
nftture of relfirlon is neither this idea nor uny other, hut 
inimediute oonscinusnoss of the Deity as lie is found in our- 
selves and in the world.* i 

Though Schleiermacher urges that philosophy is 
not subordinate to religion, it should bo remem- 
I Reden, tr. Oman, On Religion, p. 101. 
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)>erod that his chief iutcrcKt is in the latter, and 
that he always confessed himself a dilettante in 
nhilosophy. The unconscious aim of all his specu- 
lation is to vindicate the need and worth of religion 
and the innate power of the religious conscious- 
ness. Far more important than an v of his strictly 
pliilosonhical works is the ])racticaf application of 
Ills philosophy found in the lU<hn, There he 
seeks the justification of roli||'ion, not in any 
dogmatic ideas, but in the religious consciousness 
of man. 

‘ If man in not ono with the Eternal in the unity of iutuiUon 
and foclinir which is immoflintc, ha remains, in the unity of 
cons<‘iou8iie8S which is dorlvod, for over apart.' ^ 

Keligion is the necessary and indispensable 
third to science and art, because it accompanies, if 
it does not produce, both knowledge and action. 
Whatever advances true art and science is a means 
of religious culture. The whole world is the 
mirror of the individual si>irit, and the being of 
God is involved in the very idea of our nersonauty. 
The soul, through meditation and self contempla- 
tion, enters into union with the Internal. This 
union Is an act not of will or of intellect, but of 
feeling, and it is in this feeling, or consciousness, 
that religion consists. If wo come to analyze it, 
we find it to be a fooling of absolute dependence 
on the Divine ; and in the true exorcise of this 
feeling piety is found. The communion of all 
those who practise this piety is the true Church, 
and the various religions of the world represent 
the different forms assumed by this fiiiulamental 
religious coiisciousuess. The Christian religion 
represents not only the striving of all finite 
creatures towards the unity of the whole, but also 
the action of God in response to this striving. It 
is essentially a religion of redemption and recon- 
ciliation with holiness as its goal. Of this Jesus 
Christ is the one Mediator to men. At this point 
the ar^ment of the Reden merges into that of the 
ChriHuiche Glauhe and is carried on in strictly 
theological terms. Defore leaving the Reden, 
however, we should note that they belong to 
Hchleiennnchor’s Komantic period, and that he 
modified his position coiLsldcrably as time went 
on. They should always be reail in the light of 
the notes and corrections which he afterwards 
publiKlied. 

Next to theology, Scliloiermacher’s chief interest 
was in ethics. As we have already seen, his 
earlier efforts were confined to the criticism of 
previous attempts at a moral philosophy. lie 
rails to find in any of them a complete and system- 
atic treatment and relation of moral 8tate.s and 
actions, lie therefore sets liiniself to .supply those 
deficiencies and to give a coherent and oxliaustivo 
view of the entire world of human action. The 
Hiibjcct-niatter of ethics is the action of reason 
upon nature ; and the good at which etliics aims 
is found in an agreement between the two. The 
subject assumes certain forms such as the doctrine 
of goods, the doctrine of virtue, arid the doctrine 
of duty, according to the jmint of view from which 
ethical problems are approached. ^ The force from 
which all moral action proceeds is virtue, and its 
function is to further the highest good of man 
found in the agreement between rca.son ami nature. 
There are four great provinijcs of othiiyil action — 
organization, property, thought, and feeling ; to 
them corre.spond four foriiiM of ethical relaiion 
legal right, sociability, faith, and revelation ; and 
to these again <;orrcspoiul four ethical organisms- - 
State, Bocioty, school, and Church, the common 
liosis of all of which is found in the family, Tlio 
duties which emerge in the system thus elaborated 
are those of love and law, vmation and conscience. 
Stat^ thus brictly, Schleierinaciier’s exposition 
1 Reden, tr. Oman, On Heliyiun, p. 40. 


seems soiiiowliat niec.hanical in form, but there is 
plenty of wanuth and actuality in the way in 
which he works it out. Generally speaking, it 
pre.sont.s a lofty and really valuable discussion of 
ethical aims and relations, and it is animated 
throughout by motives of the purest idealism. It 
cannot, however, csiiapo the eliarge of vagueness, 
owing to the use of terms like ‘nature’ and 
‘ reason ’ without any very deiinite intorpretatioii 
being attached to them. They are too generally 
used as abstract symliols and os though tliey hod 
a fixed and recognized value. At the same time it 
cannot hut be acknowledged that Schleiermacher 
here makes a fruitful and permanent contribution 
to the development of ethical philosophy. 

(A) Thcology.—-\\, is in the realm of dogmatic, or 
of theology proper, that Schleiermacher’s chief 
work was done. As we have already seen, he may 
be regarded as the first modern systematic theo- 
logian, and in this respect he foftows the great 
example set by Origen among the ancients. In 
liis Darstdlmig he .sets out the whole vast field of 
study in an ordered and comprehensive fashion 
whitui fonnetl the model for many who have 
followed in his steps. His great work Der rhrist- 
lif'he Glauhe (1821, 2nd od. 1831) is an impressive 
monument, not only to his method, but to Iiis 
grasp of the whole field of theology. It marks a 
new departure by refnidiating from the outset the 
traditional view of ( ’diristian theoloj^y which made 
it consist of a number of fixed doctrines that must 
he accepted on faith. Sclilciermachcr would not 
allow 8u<;h an interpretation. To him Christi- 
anity was not a body of doctrine in the first 
instance, but a condition of the heart — a mode of 
consciousness making itself known in <levout feel- 
ing and notably in the feeling of dependence on 
God. Tho experience thus engendered, which is 
that not merely of any chance individual hut of 
the Protestant Christian Church as a whole, gives 
to Schleiermacher a positive and stable foundation 
for his exposition of the Christian faith. No 
doubt ho is here open to serious criticism as the 
father of a method and .system too purely subjec- 
tive and individual. Such criticism, however, is 
partly disarmed by his exposition ; and, in any 
case. Ills attitude may be excnse«l as a natural 
reaction from tho intense dogmatism of his pre- 
decessors. 

His doctrine of God OAves much to Spinoza, 
especially when he expounds tlio relation of God 
to the world, of the mitura iMturans to the fMiura 
ntUurata, in terms of an immanence which makes 
all things subsist through one. In a note to the 
Glnuhendchrc he defemls his peculiar type of 
theistic pantheism as follows : 

‘ If we keep pantheism to the customary formula, One anti 
All, even then Uotl and the u'orld retimin distinct, at least in 

C oint of function ; and therefore a pantheist of UiiH kind, when 
e regards himself as part of the world, feels hiinseif with this 
All dependent on that whicli is the One.' 1 

In this way ho reaches a conception of God as 
the ‘somewhat’ on which we depend, the cor- 
relative unity to the multiplicity of the universe. 
He ascribes to Him causality and omnipotence, 
but cannot conceive Him out of relation to His 
world. To do so would be mere mythology. It is 
from t.ho divine causality, which to a largo extent 
is to be identified wit,h the totality of natural 
cause.s, that S<dileicrjimcher derives lM)th tlie actions 
and the afiribiitos of (bul. The distinctions in 
them are due to our considinisness, and not to any 
distinctions in the Divine. This implies an ultimate 
conception of (xod ve.ry like Spinoza’s Substance 
and apparently quite incompatible with anything 
of the nature of personality. At the same time 
Schleiermacher concede.s to devout feeling {From- 
* (^uotwl by Pfleidcrer In his Develupmcnt of Theoiogji^ Eng. 
tr., p. nut. 
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migkeU) what he cannot K^int on any other terms, 
ana in the (Jlaubemlr.kre he never exi)licitly denies 
what he had stated in the Bcden as to tlie necessity 
of a personal concei)tion of the Divine Jleing to 
devout feelinc or to the enjoyment of coniinunion 
with (jrod. This apparent inconsistency is excused 
by his desire to interpret the Christian system as 
a whole ; but it does not evade the criticism that 
he tended to reduce Christianity to the dimensions 
of his philosophical theory. 

Schleicrmacher’s Christology is closely related 
to his doctrine of grace and redemption. One of 
its great merits is that he discusses the Person of 
Chnst not as an abstract psychological problem, 
but always in its bearing on the ("hristian con- 
sciousness and on the work of redemption. He 
finds a link between bis theology and bis doctrine 
of Christ in the fact that Jesus is related to men 
in such a way that ' their conscious blessed relation 
to God is ascribed solely to Him as the author of 
it.*^ Jesus Christ is distinguished from all other 
men by His essential sinlossness and absolute per- 
fection and by the coniplcteness of His God-con- 
sciousness. lie is therefore the one perfect revela- 
tion of God, and His life is a miratmlous phenomenon 
in a world of sin, only to be exi)lained as a new 
creative act of (aod. At the same time TIis nature 
must nut be regarded os differing in kind from 
oiirs, though He attains to a full spiritual vigour 
such as we cannot show. In Him luiman nature 
reaches its perfection; and His function is to im- 
part to us that perfect (iod-consciousness which is 
normative in Ills own life. In his treatment of 
the historical personality of Jesus and His relations 
with lK)th God and man, Schloiermacher shows a 
warmth and glow which l)ear witness to the fact 
that he is speaking out of a very real and deep 
experience. Imperfect as his Christology may 
seem acciording to some standards, it has the great 
merit of resting on the ap])eal which Christ makes 
to the soul of man and on the effect which He has 
produced on the consciousness of believers through- 
out the ages. 

It is in the intensified consciousness of God 
which conics through Christ to men, translated 
into the consciousness of tlic Church, that Schlcicr- 
macher finds the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit, 
he says, *is the union of tlie Divine Heiiig with 
human nature in the form of the common spirit of 
the coiiimuiiity, as animating t he collective life of 
believers.’^ In other words, that saving principle 
which showed itself in the life of the individual 
.lesus Christ becomes in the community the Holy 
Spirit of God and works for the redemption of 
men. 

The need for redemption arises from the sin of 
mankind, which Schleierniaclier regards as the 
opposition between llosh and spirit, or between the 
lower and the higher self-conscionsness or God- 
consciousness. The sin of Adam w^as but the first 
emergence of a tendency inherent in our human 
nature and existing alongside our native God- 
consciousness. Escape from sin can only bo by 
strengthening the God-consciousness and so gradu- 
ally overcoming the hindrances which arc due t-o the 
senso-consciousness. Jesus CJirisfc is the supremo 
Redeemer because He possesswl the God conscious- 
ness in a unique degree and so is able to impart 
it to other's. The total inij)ression of His]K)rson- 
ality has the effect of delivering men from the 
contradiction betM-een the higher ami the lower in 
their consciousness, and so reconciling them to the 
highest. Salvation is thus an inward process, the 
Hcmrce and ground of which is Jesus (Jlirist. 

Schlciermacher lays considerable stress on the 
^notion of the Church, or Christian community, 
in originating and maintaining the Christian life. 

1 Glaubeiutlehre, p. 01. 2 Jb. p. 121. 


The Cliiireli is the sphere within which opposition 
botw'eeii the spirit and the Ibish is overcome, and 
by providing the means of grace such its j|)niycr, 
w'orsliip, etc., the Church furthers the Kingdom 
of God on earth. The iiosition of the Church with 
regard to the future life and the final consumma- 
tion of all things Schleiornmcher only tolerates as 
‘ tentative ellorts of an insniliinently authorised 
faculty of surmise in conjuntrt-ion with the reasons 
for and the considerations against them.* ^ 

Such, then, are the dry hones of a theological 
system which is w’orked out with immense ampli- 
tude of detail, intense conviction, and rare breadth 
of view. Sclileiermacher lias had fe>v immediate 
follow'ors, but his w'ork has ju’ovided a quarry in 
which every theologian since his Lime lias been 
able to ilig and find treasure. He was certainly in 
lidvance of ids day and, like all pioneers, was slow 
in coming to his ow’ii. Hut his eager, reverent, 
and scientific spirit could not be denied, and his 
influence was never greater, especially in Germany, 
than it is to-day. 
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W. H. Sflbie. 

SCHOLASTICISM.— ‘ Schola-sticisin ’ is the 
term usually employml to dimoM*. the typical pro- 
ducts of Christian thought in the West under llic 
cultural and other historic coniiiiions which 
cliaracterizcd the Middle Ages. The mcdia val 
period may be understood to extend from the .Slli 
to the 15Lh century. During this p(*riod a group 
of definite t^jiidcncies in the history of phiIo.soj)hicul 
and theological refh;xion can he trnced ; they 
attain to their full strength ami development 
I (Jlaubenalehre, p. 159. 
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during the 12th and 13th centuries and thence 
decline in energy and effectiveness. 

In n wider reference the term ' Bcholasticiem ' hoe Tieen used 
to include mediiBval Jewish and mediaoval Arabian thouj^ht 
Reference to these movements, except in their influence on 
Christian thought, falls outside the 8(;ope of this article. Both 
the Jewish and the Arabian philosophy of the period are entirely 
under the influence of Aristotle and Neo*Platonism. No dis- 
tinctive national oharaoteristicn appear in them. They are, 
moreover, largely moulded by the fact that their founders and 
exponents were not priests but students of medicine and 
physical science. Two names are of outstanding importance— 
Avicenna (080“1 037) and Averroes (1120-98), these names being 
originally grotesque Western corruptions of the Arabic names. 
The position of Avicenna (q.v.) is not far removed from that of 
pure Aristotelianism. Averroes {q.v.) is more independent and 
stands out as the most powerful and influential among the 
Arabian thinkers. ^ 

In addition to its accurate historical sense, the adjective 
* scholastic ' has acquired a special meaning as descriptive of a 
kind of reflexion or discussion character!:^ by excessive for- 
mality or ri^dity of method, or excessive intellectual sulitlety, or 
punctiliously systematic development of minute details devoid 
of real significance. These defects, however, are not peculiar 
to historic scholasticism ; and they are specially typical of it 
only in its decadence. Here we And unlimited analysis leading 
to endless distinctions corresponding to no real differences in 
the nature of things ; elaborate discussion of questions having 
no relation to reality ; and a terminologv which went far beyond 
what was required for defining genuinely philosophical ideas or 
discriminating reall v scientific aistinclions.^ Ilallam observes : 
'The Aristotelian philosophy, even in the hands of the Master, 
was like a barren tree that conceals its want of fruit by profu- 
sion of leaves. But the scholastic ontology was much worse. 
What could be more trifling than disquisitions about the nature 
of angels, their modeslof ot>eration, their means of conversing ? * > 
As a historic Judgment, this is a partial and biased statement. 
The questions discussed In historic scholasticism were not all 
merely trivial or merely verbal.* 

Scholastic Tcfloxion involved certain general 
assumptions : (a) that absolute objective truth can 
be attained by the human mind (m the great age 
of Bcholasticisiii, ^.<7. in Aquinas, we may express 
the position as a claim to re-think the thonglits of 
the divine mind) ; (b) that the iirst principles or 
premisses of truth are revealed in Scripture and 
developed as Catholic doctrine by the Fathers of 
the Church, or, where philosophy extends beyond 
theology, may be ascertained by reflexion on the 
teaching of Aristotle ; (c) that every principle 
must be worked out to its full logical issues. In 
estimating scholasticism, we must avoid two 
fundamental errors. The schoolmen did not limit 
themselves to discussion of merely immediate in- 
ferences from the dogmas of the Church ; even in 
theology their work reveals remarkable variety 
and (within certain limits) freedom of thought. 
Nor is it true that in their distinctively philoso- 

Ideal speculations they were guided only by the 

octrine of Aristotle. In philosophy and in theo- 
logy alike they assimilated a stream of Neo- 
riatonist influence through the Fathers (especi- 
ally Augustine), through the work of John 
Suotus Erigena and his Latin translation of 
pseudo-Dionysius (see below), and through the 
Arabians. 

Wo must remember that, althoupjh an immense 
amount of ancient learning and ancient intellectual 
discipline had been lost, the Church never wholly 
lost the tradition of ancient education. What 
survived of ancient thought came to the Middle 
Ages through the Church. The Fathers, from the 
2nd cent, onwards, were educated men, some of 
them trained in the best schools of their time. 
And the mediaeval ecclesiastics inherited at least 
from the greater Latin Fathers educational and 

1 For tho lileraiure of the Bubjeot conHiilt the Mtandanl 
historieB naiiitxl lielow. The following may be ineutioiifd here : 
A. SchinolderB, Knaai mr ten Scales phihutiphiqves chez 
Arabfg, PariB, 1842; E. Renan, Arerrois et VAverroisiw*, do. 
1882 ; M. Joel, Beitriuje zur (l^nch. tier Philoiuiphif.^ BreKliiii, 
1878 : I. Huflik, Hist, of Jemsh MediteveU rhUusophif, lK)iidoii 
and New York, 1910. 

a or. KrasmuR, Stultitio! Lans, Hasel, 1676, p. 141 ff. 

s View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ageel<^, 
I/)nf1on, 1846, ii. 488. 

* Of. J. Hickaby's brief hut instnictivo sketch. Scholasticism 
(Philosophies Ancient and Moilem), London, 1908. 


intellectual ideas akin to those of the ancient 
world. ^ 

Hence, when Charlemagne, after consolidating 
his empire in the West, conceived the design of 
founding schools which should be centres of learning 
and mental cultivation, he naturally turned to the 
monasteries and with the help of such men as 
Alcuiii established schools in connexion with most 
of the abbeys in his kingdom.* The name ‘ schol- 
astic,’ doctor scolasticuSf given at first to teachers 
of the cloister scliools, was afterwards given gener- 
ally to teachers of systematic theology and philo- 
sophy following the tradition of the schools. At 
first the * philosophy ’ consisted only of the elements 
of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, the trivium of tho 
* seven lil)eral arts,’ of which tlie quadrivium con- 
sisted of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music. 

It has been said that the main objects of philo- 
sophy and theology are identical, though the 
method of treatment is different.* This may be 
admitted ; but historically scholastic theology and 
scholastic philosophy must be distinguished. The 
former elaims to be founded on the doctrine re- 
ceived by the Church from Scripture and the 
Fathers and tauglit as authoritative. Its detailed 
historical treatment belongs to the history of 
Christian doctrine and forms part of any standard 
work on that subject.* Sidiolastic philosophy, on 
the other hand, has its own first princijdes, claim- 
ing to be intuitive trutlis of reason. It embraces 
many questions wholly independent of theology, 
althou^ its methods and conclusions were em- 
ployed in the explanation of various dogmas. The 
distinction does not involve complete separation. 

The scholastic age falls naturally into two periods 
owing to the fact that all the most important 
logical, metaphysical, and scientific writings of 
Aristotle came into the hands of Western thinkers 
for the first time during the latter part of the 12th 
century. It is convenient also to subdivide the 
perimls as follows: (i.) the 8th, 9tli, and 10th 
centuries, where Ave find (except in the case of 
Erigena) only the undeveloped germs of later 
problems ana controversies; (ii.) the 1 1th and 
most of tho 12th cent., where the conclusions of 
metaphysical logic are more and more consciously 
and deliberately applied to the elucidation of 
theological dogma ; (iii.) the 13th cent., the great 
age of scholasticism, after the assimilation of the 
new Aristotelian materials, where we find strenuous 
endeavours to construct a comprehensive system 
based on an alliance of philosophy and theology ; 
(iv.) the 14th and 15th centuries, where the alliance 
breaks down under the influence of Duns Scotus 
(who belongs historically to the previous period) 
and Ockham. Tho mutual irulependcnce of philo- 
sophy and theology involved tho doctrine of the 
tw^ofold nature of trutli and led to the decline of 
scholasticism, which resolved itself ultimately into 
a formal perfecting of system with loss of vitality 
of thought. 

The literature available up to the middle of the 12th cent, to 
stimulate and asBlst philosophical speculation was Hcanty. The 
facts have been well established since the work of Jourdain.* 
Of Aristotle the earlier schoolmen possessed only the two 
simpler parts of the Organon— i.e. the Categories, and de Inter- 

1 Cf. J. Vernon Rartlct and A. J. Carlyle, Christianity in 
History^ London, 1917, p. 862 ff. 

a On the work of Alculn seed. J. B. Gaskoin, A/cum, London, 
1904 ; A. F. Went, Alcuiyi and the Rise tf the Christian Schools^ 
do. 1892; J. Bass MullinKcr, The Schools of Charles the GreaX, 
do. 1877; and s.v. 'Alculn.' 

s A. 8. Prlnglc-Pattison, In xxiv. 846 ff., art. 'Scholas- 

ticism.' 

4 All extensive collection of brief extracts from the scholastic 
writers, classified under the various heads of doctrinal theology. 
Is given in K. R. Hagenhaiih, A Hist, of Christian DotArines. 
Eng. tr.O, Edinbuixb, 1880-81, ii. 106 ff. 

* Hecherohes eritiques sur edge et Porigine des traduetUms 
latines d^AristoU^, Paris, 1848. 
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r tationet together with Porohyry's Itaaoa*, or * Introduction,* 
the former (ell these In L*tln translations by Boethius) ; a 
summary of Aristotle's Cat«gorie9^ CategorioB Decew, wrongly 
attributed to Augustine ; two commentaries by Boethius on the 
Uagog * ; and his own short treatises on the elements of formal 
logic. Boethius was the principal source for the text-books 
which maintained the logical tradition of the cloister schools, 
such as those of Oassiodorus and Isidore of Seville. Regarding 
Plato, their information was derived from the T'iwustts, or part 
of it. in the Latin translation of Ohaloidius and his commentary, 
from Apuloius (ds Dogmat* PtatonU), and from the writings of 
Augustine. Hence what little they knew of Plato came from 
sources moulded by Neo>Platonlc influence. 

Isidore of Seville (t 636) is also of lmj[>ortanoe as the author of 
three books of * Sentences * (Sententux) or doctrinal passages 
from the Fathers, systematically arranged. This and a mw 
similar compilations circulated ui the schools as material for 
whatever doctrinal reflexion was possible. The more elaborate 
worl^ ITiry!} by John Damascene (yf. 0 . 700), representing 

the Intern Church, is the classical example of a systematic 
logical presentation of patristic teaching ; but this was not in 
the hands of the earlier schoolmen. Such books suggested the 
plan or soheme which was carried out later in the Libxr 
SetUtntiarum of Petrus Lombardua It is not our purpose to 
refer to the history of theological doctrine except where it 
directly involves the conclusions of philosophical reflexion. 

I. First period.— A mong the theological dis- 
cussions of the first period we find in tlie euchar- 
istic and predestinarian controversies of the 9th 
cent, the beginnings of an opposition that was 
destined to aevelop with great significance— that 
of faith (or authority) and reason. From this 
point of view we touch briefly on the subjects 
named, before passing to the logical and philoso- 
phical issues wnich were being opened up. 

I. Eucharistic controversy.— In 831 Faschasius 
Radbertus, abbot of Corbie, published what was 
the first formal exposition and defence of the strict 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; i.e., that the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine becomes converted 
into the substance of the body and blood of Christ, 
the same body in which He lived, suflered, rose, 
and ascended. This stupendous miracle takes 
place under the outwardly visible form (‘sub 
tigura ’) of bread and wine. There is nothing con- 
trary to nature in this, because the essence of 
nature consists in the entire obedience of all thinp 
to the divine will (‘ut a quo est semper ejns ob- 
temperet jussis ’). This uncoinpromising and abso- 
lute supernatural was contested by Katraninus, 
a monk of the same abbey. While fully acknow- 
ledginfj^ an objective supernatural process in the 
euchanst, Katramnus endeavoured to rationalize 
the doctrine as far as possible. The body and 
blood of Christ are present ‘ in mysterio * ; t.e., the 
Scriptural expressions are figurative and are to be 
spiritually understood. The elements after con- 
secration produce an effect on the souls of believers 
which they cannot produce by their natural quali- 
ties, but this effect presupposes spiritual suscepti- 
bility on the part of the rcidpients ; and, when the 
believer has attained ‘ ad visionem Christi,’ ho will 
no longer need such external means of perceiving 
what the divine love has achieved for him. 

a. Predestinarian controversy.— The predestin- 
arian dispute of the 9th cent, gives a more vivid 
picture or the conflict between reason and author- 
ity. In this case the Church employed the re- 
sources of human reason to counteract the 
unauthorized conclusions of the predestinarian 
Grottschalk. John Scotus Erigena, layman and 
Independent thinker, was emnloyed as the chosen 
advocate of the dogma decreoa by authority. 

* Th« force of reason evidently began to be acknowledged and 
felt as an antagonist which the Ohuroh had fontered within ita 
own system, and against which the Ohurch had need to 
fortify itself with the weapons of the tame temper. The 
expedient was found to be of dangerous effect; slnoe the 
philosophy of Erigena served to scatter the seeds of still more 
dangerous perplexity to the creed of the Church.’ i 
3- Nominalism and realism.— As with the prob- 
lem of authority and reason, so with that of nomi- 
nalism and realism and other logutal and philo- 
* R. D. Hampden, The Seholaetie Philotophy in itt Relation 
to Chrutian STAsolo^i (BL), Hereford, 1848, p. 36 fl. 
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sophical issues which occupied the attention of the 
later whoolmen. These problems were prestuit in 
germ in the scholastic writings of the 9th and lOtli 
centuries ; but their implications were unknown, 
and their connexion with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion and ethics was not even suspected. 

The problem at issue in the oppoeition of nominalism and 
realism was that of the objective significance of unlvenals. 
The universal (general, generic or specific, typical) consists of 
those fundamental qualities, activities, uniformities of the 
object which it shares with others. When these are abstracted 
and generalized by our thought, the class-concept is formed. 
This consciousness of the universal Is an act of bought : it is 
the consciousness that certain qualities raized in the in- 
dividual thing are also realized In a whole group. Nominalism 
is the general theory that the universal has no existence 
outside our thought. 

(a) Extreme nominalism may be expressed in the words of 
a modern writer: ‘the only generality possessing separate 
existence is the name ' ; i not even in the thought of the knower 
is there anything general ; the universal is merely a jlalue vooi*. 
(b) Moderate nominalism, or conceptualism (q.v.), holds that 
universals exist, but only in thougnt ; the universal is a con- 
ceptue mentis eignijleane plura singularia. Both kinds of 
nominalism are included in the dictum, ' Species non sunt nisi 
termini apud animam exlatentes.* ^ Realism holds, on the 
contrary, that the universal has a being of its own, which is 
oblectively given, (e) Extreme realism holds that the common 
nature of a group of iMings—e.p., man— exists ante res, distinct 
from and independently of the particular things of experience 
which exemplify that common nature, (d) Moderate realism 
means that the universal is an objective principle in refrus, 
oonmion to the many different individuals and constituting 
them into a class. 'Die schoolmen Identified their problem 
with that which appeared to be at issue between Plato and 
Aristotle. The interest of the Greek thinkers, however, was 
different. They were concerned to show that the real is 
universal and to explain as far as possible how the universal 
became individualized in space and time. The schoolmen, on 
the contrary, started from the subjective side. 

Gousin* and others have rightly pointed to a passage in 
Boethius’ Latin translation of the leagnge of I’orphyry as 
suggesting the question to the scholastic thinkers. The 
essential sentencMis are these : ' de generil)UH et snccicbus iilud 
quidem . . . sive in soils nudis intellectibiis tH)slta sint. . . . 
et utrum separata a sensibilihus an In sensibilibus posita et 
circa haeo consistentia, dicere recusabo.’ Nominalism and the 
two forms of realism are here indicated. 

These theories were not apprehended in tlioir 
full significance in what we have calleil the first 
period ; as Cousin observes, the two systems were, 
as yet, merely two different ways of interi>reting a 
phrase of Porphyry. Moreover, the influence of 
tkiethius was indecisive. He refuses to argue to a 
definite conclusion, although his incidental state- 
ments tend Boiiietimes towards imxlerate realism, 
sometimes towards moderate nominalism. It is 
clear, however, from the earliest remains of schol- 
astic thought that there existed in the schools a 
nominali.stic and a realistic tradition. A collection 
of incidental comments on Porphyry, c.r/., has come 
down to us from early in the 9th century. Ft has 
been attributed, probably incorrectly, t<» llabamis 
Maurus (t 856), under wliose influence the school 
at Fulda had become an intellectual centre of 
some importance. Its authorship may be ussigneil 
to one of his pupils.* Us statements show a dis- 
tinct tendentjy to moderate nominalism {e.g.t the 
genus is defined as mbsfaiHinli^ aimUitudo ex 
diver aia apeciehua in cogitations collecta)^ and the 
important principle is assorted, * lies non predi- 
oatur.’ A similar general observation may bo 
made in reference to lleiricus (Eric) of Auxerre, 
originally a student at Fulda. On the other hand, 
at the close of the Otii cent, we find realism de- 
finitely taught at Auxerre by Keniij^ius. What 
is individual and what is specific exists only by 
participation in the universal, which is the sub- 
stantial unity of the individuals included under it 
(s.y., ‘Homo est niultorum hominum substantiulis 
uiiitas’). 

4. Erigena. — The system of John Scotus Erigena 
'stands by itself in tiie 9tli century like tlic i)ro- 

1 A. Bain, Menial and Moral Seienaea, rx)ndon. 1H84, p. 176. 

* Bee Pranti^ Grxrh. der Logik im Ahendlande, iv. 16. 

* Ouvrages medile d'AMfard, Introd. p. 66. 

* For rofercnces see F. Uehorweg, Iliet. 0 / Philosophy ^ Eng. 
tr.^ London, 1874-76, 1. 868f. 
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duct of another a^e.’^ PoHMeBHod of a iiigU degree 
of intellectual original ity, ho endeavoured, in the 
spirit of Origen, to lay a pliiloBophical foundation 
for theology ; but his speculative genius led him 
into methods and conclusions hostile to the general 
tendency of ecclesiastical doctrine. His funda- 
mental principle is the identity of faith and reason, 
so that philosophy and theology are manifestations 
of the same spirit. Hut theological doctrines are 
symbolic expressions of the truth ; and the traili- 
tional doctrines, when taken up into his system, 
are treated very freely.} 

Erlgena’n speculative coiuseptlons were profoundly influencod 
byhU study of an anonyrnoun writer who, under the name of 
* Dfonyaius the Areopo^to ' (Ac 17»<), had iaMued in the second 
half of the Mh cent, a short series of works which afterwards 
had a considerable influence on meditsval thoutfht.^ The writer 
combines Ohristlan ooncoptions with the emanation system 
of Plotinus, without giving up the tri-unity of Ood. (lod, as 
Absolute Being, is beyond all conceivable human predicates : 
this is the principle of ' negative theology',* which Dionysius 
distinguishes from 'positive theology,' where a symi>oIic 
knowledge of Qod and a gradual approximation to Ills image 
are admitted to be possible, both the negative and the 
positive theology are valid and do not conflict when each has 
Iti proper place. 

Erigena's chief speculative work is entitled de THvimme 
Ifaturm. Tils system is hosed on the idea of the absolute 
Immanence of God; the divine is exclusively real, and the 
world of experience In space and time is but a ' theophany,' an 
appearance of God. By natura he means the stun of all that is, 
regarded not os a mere aggregate, hut as a unity. It embrares 
fo\ir types of being : (II that whl<‘h creates and is not created— 
Ood as source of all being : (2) that which is created and which 
creates— the world of 'ideas' or Ideal rational principles, 
active in and from God, after which finite things arc fashioned ; 
f.S) that which is created but does not orcote— the world of flnlto 
Individual things ; (4) that which neither is tireated nor cre.ates 
— God as goal and end of all being. The whole realm of createti 
being has no independent reality ; it exists, hut it exists in God. 
Creation and revelation are one. The four stages form a process 
from God to God, which through our flniteness we think of as 
in time ; but in itself it is eternal and beyond time altogether. 

Like ' Dionysius,' Krigena combines a negative and a positive 
theology. Ileal being— in other words, absolnte perfection— 
belongs to God alone ; all else has only partial or imporfeitt 
being. No predicate applicable to finite being is applicable to 
God ; He is alxive and beyond all qualities that we experieru’e 
in finite being. Hence ultimately we can say what God is not 
rather than what lie is. On ( he other hand, the whole realm of 
created nature is in its measure a ‘ theophany,’ whereby we may 
attain to a knowletlffe of God, perceiving His being through the 
being of created things. His wisdom thro\)gh their order and 
harmony. His life through their activity and movement. Tills 
is a basis for an Interpretation of the doctrine of tim Trinity. 
God in His essential being is Father, God us realised Wisdom Is 
Son, Qod as universal life and activity is Spirit'. Frigona finds 
a reflexion of this Trinity in man ; but further analysis of the 
conception is beyond the scope of tliis artic.le. 

Tlie logical structure into which these principles are wrought 
is that of an iiiflnito hierarchy of forms or tyjies of existence, 
from the material objects of sense to the absolute Iwing of 
Deity ; and this graded scale of liciiigs, In which each lower 
form proceeds from the forms above it, is compb'tely parallel to 
the graded scale of logical conceptions in tlielr successive ordiTs 
of universality. Hence ' intelligitur quod ars ilia, quae dividil 
genera in species et species in genera rosolvit, quae SiaXtKnKri 
dioitur, non ah hunianisinachinationil)UR sit fm^ta, sed in natura 
rerura ab Auctoro omnium artiuni, unae vere artes sunt, 
condita, et a saplentlbus mventa.’» Krigena is therefore a 
realist ; universale arc in rebun as the ground of their exist-euco 
and ante res as ideal constituents of the second division of 
' nature* (see above). 

kVom the ethical point of view, this is e<]uivalent to a hier- 
archy of degrees of value or perfection ; and increase in per- 
fection means inoruase in lieing. Kvil as such hius no real being 
at all ; It is mere appearance. Nevertheless Erigeiia cannot 
Interpret the doe.trine of sin without admitting its reality. The 
will of the individual represents to itself something ns real and 
good when it is neither. This Is sin ; but, if the representation 
Is false, the will that represents it Is real. Deliverance from sin 
Is the discovery made by the sinner of the illusoriness of wluat he 
alms at. To become one with God through becoming liku Him 
is the chief end of man, which humanity as a whole can at tain 
bv purification, enlightenment, and completion, with the help 
of tne Logos. < 

II. Second period.’— Tho secoml of the four 
periods into which the history of scholasticisui may 
De divideil for our present ])iirpo8e is marked by 

1 Pringle-Pftttison, in xxiv. 847. 

*Of. 0. Slobert, Die Mftaphysik tend Ethik des Pseudo- 
Dionynui Areopnqita, Jona, 18»4. 

* Ditisione Naturae, iv. 4. 

♦ On Erigena see R. Adamson and .J. M. Mitchell, art. 

* Rrigena,’ in ; R. L. Potde, art. ‘Scotus,’ in DNRi; and 

the standiard histories named below. i 


the appenranco of men who wore prepared to apply 
the distinctions of human logic to tlie elucidation 
of tlicological dogmas, and who thereby created 
stdiohistic philosophy in its distintjtive forms. The 
speculations and discussions thus opened up may be 
grouped under the heads: (1) faitli (or authority) 
and reason, (2) nominalism and realism, (3) dual- 
ism (of soul and body). Tliree leading thinkers of 
the period are the subjects of separate articles.' 

I. Faith and reason.— Among the few names 
representing any original mental activity in the 
barbarism of the 10th cent, that of CJerhert (t 1003 
os rope Sylvester ll. ) is prominent, not however in 
connexion with specially logical or philosophical 
questions. He had bocrome acquainted with the 
work of tlie Arabians in Spain and Italy and had 
acquired an amount of knowledge such as to expose 
him to the suspicion of intercourse with the powers 
of darkness, lie has the merit of urging the im- 
portance of the study of physical science and 
mathematics. 2 His pupil Fulbert founded the 
school of ('hartros, whicli for two centuries was a 
centre of humanistic culture. Among its famous 
students was Herengarius of Tours (HoHS), who 
was animated by a genuine impulse towards free- 
dom of thought. Tliis appeared in his general 
attitude towards cultural odiication and particu- 
larly in the fact that he adopted, ilevcloped, and 
defemleil the inteipnd.ation of the cucharist pre- 
viously put forward by Hatraiiinus, which nad 
also been defendc<l by Krigena in his work th 
PJurhariHia. Any ilctailed account of the pro- 
longed controversy t hus aroused bidongs to tlu3 
history of the doctrine of tlie sacraments;* but 
what is important to note is that Herengarius 
defended his po.sitioii on philosophical grouiulH, and 
these grounds are found to involve the cssontial 
principle of nominalism, lie denied the possi- 
Inlity of transmutation of the ‘ substance ’ while 
the former ‘accidenls,’ or physically perceptible 
qualities, remained ; and his argument was simply 
a specific applh^ation of nominalism. He does not 
apjiear to Jiave investigatoil tlie question apart 
from this particular application of it. Hut it was 
at once perceiveil that the nest, ion was no inert 
technicality of logic-, but was uf momentous sigrii- 
lieance. Tlie percej)tion of its importance was 
intensified when Kosccllinus, after defending 
nominalism as a general principle (see below), 
applied it to the interpretation oi the doctrine of 
the Trinity, with n^sults di.sa.strous to the tradi- 
tionally orthodox con(ieption. He found in meta- 
physical individualism an immediate inference from 
noniinalism. Defining ‘person* as substantia 
rationalist ho concluded that, if the usage of 
language permitted, we ought to speak of three 
Gods, since the three Persons could be united only 
in name or abstract idea. 

The controversy aroused by Herengarius ended 
in the complete triumph of the traiisuhstantiation 
doctrine by an act of ecclesiastical authority. But 
the position of Iloscellinus and its theological im- 
plications required to be met with the armour of 
reason. This led to a philosopliical assertion of 
extreme realism by Anselm ana William of Cham- 
peaux (see In^biw), which held its ground until the 
more moderate doctrine of Abelanl became the 
accepted principle of the schools. And from the 
time of An.sclm the relation of faith and reason 
became a fundamental problem. 

Anselm’s solution is best expressed in his own 
wortls : 

* Degldero intoliigere veritatom Tuam, quam credit ot atnat 
cor meuin. Neqiie eniin quaere Intelligere ut credam, eed 
credo ut iritt'lllgam. Nam et hocf credo, quia nisi credidero non 

I Soe artt. Anhrlm, AitRLAXp, Brrnard. 

^Gf. K. Werner, Gerhert V(m Aurillae, die Kirehe and 
Wisnensehaft seiner Zeit^, Vienna, 1881. 

3 8ee art. Eucuarist (to end of Middle Ages). 
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inteiltfrani.' 1 ' Quanto opulentiua nutrimur In Hacra Soriptura, 
. . . t4inlo subtlliua provehimur ad ea quae per intelloctuui 
aatiant. . . . Nam qul non credldcrit, non experietur ; et qul 
expertui non fuerit, non Intelligret/* 

In this connexion he contrasts cognitio audientis 
and xncntin experientis. Faith is regarded as 
before all else a condition of the emotions and the 
will ; but it is a positive duty, for tliose who are 
capable of it, to seek a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the content of faith : 

‘Noflfliflrontla mihi videtur, fii, postquain confiruiatl tumns In 
fide, non studemus quod cre<liiuu8 intellii^ere.'S 

How Anselm was nreparod to apply these prin- 
ciples is seen especially in his dovelo]>inent oi the 
arguments for the being of (iod, in Monologium 
and Proslogium-t and his investigation of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement in Cur Deus Homo. The 
principle is fides prnecedma inteMevtum. This 
resemnles some quite modem theories; but it 
should be noted that Mas, to Anselm, means not 
only the religions truths to be derived from Scrip- 
ture, and not only the personal religious experi- 
ence of the believer ; it means also the dogma as 
defined and authorized by the Church. 

The position of Abelard is fundainonlAlly different Reason 
is not (os with Anselm) restricteil to the explanatory treat- 
ment of what is in any cane establislied os faith. The difference 
may be expressed by Maying that reason is constitutive and 
even decisive of religious truth. The rule of truth is found in 
thought. Hence Abelanl had a very high opinion of the 
religious and moral value of Greek philosophy. Ho regarded 
the Greek thinkers as the creators of a genuine religious tradi- 
tion which was improved and widened ny the Christian revela- 
tion. This view was not based on any real historical know- 
ledge of ancient thought and its possible affUiations any more 
than the opi^osite view of the Fathers (that the Greek thinkers 
borrowed from the liooks of Moses). Abelard knew little of 
these thinkers ; his estimate of their importance is an applica- 
tion of his general doctrine of reason and revelation. * Nolo sic 
esse philosophus,' he says, * ut reoaldtrarem Paulo, non sio esse 
Aristoteles. ut secludar a Christo ; non enlm aliiid nomen est 
sub coelo, in quo oporteat me salvum fieri ' ; but, unless faith 
comes to a rational oonsciousnnss of its own true nature and 
^unds, it lacks stability and full efficacy. The motto ‘ In- 
telligo lit credam* comes to mean, for Abelard, seek to 
understand in order that I may believe more, and bfillovo more 
fully and worthily.' Ills work Sic fX iVrm, in which conflioting 
passages from the Fathers were arranged in opposition to one 
another, was oompile<l not to suggest scepticism but to pro- 
mote rational inquiry ; ' dubitando ad inquisitionem venimus, 
inqiiirendu ad verltatem.’ ^ Yet, contrary to his own Inton- 
tioTi, the formal and theoretic precedence of knowledge to faith 
tended to more intcllectualism in theology and actually pro- 
duced it. 

At the opposite extreme to Abelard stands Bernard of (Jlair- 
vaux. He contended for the existence in the iiuinan mind of 
an ininicdiate inner apprehension of religions truth, with a dis- 
tinctive certainty of its own. Many of his statements suggest 
a imsltion akin to that of Anselm— s.n., de Cansidcratione, v. 8, 
wnere it is said that faith holds the truth in a latent and 
implicit form ; knowledge holds it In an open and explicit 
form, having both the truth ami the distinct comprehension of 
it ; faith is a spontaneous and assured intimation of t ruth that 
Is not yet opened up before the mind in clear analysis ami out- 
line. The contrast oiiiphasizod appears to lie between an 
implicit and an explicit form of the same truth. It would, how- 
ever, be an error to assimilate the position of Bernard to that of 
Anselm. The former is a mystic ; standing on the basis of a 
mysticAi view of religious belief, he represents a reaction 
against the influence of the ' dialecticians,' and especially those 
among them who had iieen iiifiuencod by Uoscelliuus and 
Abelard. The same attitude to contemporary logic was main- 
tained through the 12th cent, at the monastcrv of St. Victor, 
near Paris, and especially by the three ‘ Viotorincs,’ Hugo, 
Richard^ and Walter; whereas the keynote of constructive 
•oholosticism was sounded by Anselm in his solution of the 
problem of the relation of faith and knowledge. 

2. Nominalism and realism.— The general mean- 
ing of those opposed thcorio.s has been (loncisely 
stated above. Koscollinus appears to Jiave laicn 
the first to formulate nominalism a.s a general 
theory of the nature of universals. For knowledge 
of his doctrine we have to rely on the statements 
of his op|)onents, Anselm and Ahclanl. He is 
charged 'with making the universal a mere word, 
flatus vocis.^ Taken strictly, this is a denial of 
any real connexion Udween similar things ; their 
similarities become merely unessential accidents, 

I Proslogiumt 1. a J)e Jnearnatiom Verbi, 2. 

* i- 2. * Of. Bartlet and Carlyle, p. m f. 

Of. PranU, il. 78. 


and real knowledge is impossible. It is one thing 
to deny the hviiostatization of an ‘accident* like 
colour or wisaom, and another thing to ilcriy the 
foundation in reality of all genera and hpocies. 

*Tiio human race ie not a word, or, if il la, we are drivtui to 
asRert Oiat there is really notiiing common and identi(‘al in all 
men— that the brotherhood and equality of the human family 
are mere almtractionii, and that, «ln<’o Individuality is the Role 
reality, the sole reality ifl difference, that is to eay, hufitility and 
war, with no rlglit but might, no duty but intereat, no remedy 
butdesiwtiRin.’i 

It is probable that some statements of Roscel- 
linus suggested these coiisequenccs, hut it is not 
probable that he intended them, 'riiese state- 
iiionts, and the heterodox tliLudogical conclusions 
alludcil to aI)Ove, discreilited nominalisin. 

Anselm made no attempt to think out the difli- 
cul ties of real ism. He found in it Avliat appeared to 
be the sole means of rationalizing dogma, and he 
•adopted it accordingly. Universals, to him, are 
in rebus as objectively real and active principles 
and ante res as ideal principles in the divine mind. 
William of Champeaux (ill‘21) maybe regarded 
as the founder of realism as an independent doc- 
trine. He held it in its most extreme form, in 
which its pantlieistio tendeneies were plainly 
apparent. Thes individual has no independent 
being, hut is only an ‘ accident ’ of the real being 
which is the universal. From tliis position he was 
driven by the eriticism of Abelard. His final 
position is not clear. Oiiposito views of its mean- 
ing are taken by Cousin and IWuuusat, on the one 
hand, and Prantl and Haureau, on the other.^ 

It scarcely needs to be said that ‘ mediating 
views’ found frequent acccqitance, sometimes 
among men who had little insight into the real 
problem at i.ssae. John of Salisbury * ( 1 1 1 80) gives 
an analysis of nine diflerent views of the nature of 
universals.* The most interesting of the mediat- 
ing theories is that of Cilbertof Poitiers (1 1164), 
whose carefully tlionght out doctrine does not 
appear to dill’er in any essential jioint from that of 
Abelard. 

Abelard perceived that general ideas or concejits 
are involved in all thought and are the instruments 
of all knowledge. This is so because they have an 
objective basis in the similarities of individual 
things ; and the mind attains to (ionceptual know- 
ledge by comparing imlividual things with one 
another. The universal, therefore, is more than a 
mere name. It is a predicate (sermo) and for that 
very reason cannot itself be a ‘ thing.’ Moreover, 
it is a natural jueilicato, ‘cniod de iduribus naturn 
est praedicari.’ ® The funuammilal similarities of 
things are not accidental, hut are due bo the fact 
that the Creator formed them according to j>rc- 
existing types or ideals which in fa<;tc<inMtitntc the 
divine plan of the world. This type of moderate 
Toalisni found sufficient acceptance to ])iit the con- 
troversy into the background until the time of 
Ockham. Its place was taken by the problem of 
* matter and form.’ 

Itenlism appeared to ho satisfactory so long as 
interest was concentrate.d on those aspei^ts of things 
which make them wholes or nnities inter .vc— the 
universe os a whole, the State as a wliole, the 
Church as a wliole. The subsequent revival of 
nominalism imlicates the rise of a new conscioiis- 
ness of individuality, which can he traced in the 
doctrines of Duns Scot us (who was not a nominal- 
ist) and of Ockham (see below). 

3. Dualism.— The schoolmen inherit oil from 
Augustine the conception of body and soul as two 

> OouBin, Introd. p. 106, (|uutcd by Printfle-Pattiscn, in A’/lr** 
xxi. 421. . , 

® See also .J. H. Ijowc, Dcr Kainp/ zwifteh^n lieali'tmvjt tnul 
NominalimMut im Mittclalter, Prague, JS76; .mrl |{iiiMnk(r, 
AGPh X. [18061 2f>7. 

* Metalogicut^ ii. 17 IT. , . • 

* For details reference must be made to the larger higtories. 


8 Of. Pranll, li. 181. 
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8ub8tance», entirely diilerent and even opposed in 
character, so that no knowledge of the soul could 
be gained from its relations to the body ; and in 
his work they saw how fruitfully the inner life of 
mental, moral, and spiritual fact could be studied 
as an experience. The reaction against * dialectic * 
also helped to create a psychological interest, 
est^cially among the mystics. These men, in their 
religious aspirations and their struggles after the 
enjoyment of divine grace, became vividly conscious 
of an inner experience of a wider range ; and they 
endeavoured to describe it. In doing so they em- 
ployed a medley of Neo- Platonic and Augustinian 
terms and ideas ; but incidentally, and amid much 
that was extravagant, they arriv^ at genuinely 
p^chological results. John of Salisbury, man of 
affairs and cultured ecclesiastic rather than mystic, 
went farther and worked out the outlines of a 
systematic psychology based on a notion of develop- 
ment akin to that of the modem *associationist* 
school.^ 

III. Third period.— T he logical and specu- 
lative impulses lying behind all these discussions 
were exhausted by the middle of the 12th cent, 
through lack of material. Historical and scientific 
knowledge scarcely existed ; and the logical im- 
pulse and the kindred interest in systematic 
methodology had to feed on themselves, or, at 
the most, had to turn hack on the dogmas of the 
Church and analyze them into details of ever- 
increasing complexity, or, again, had to devote 
themselves to the systematic collection and ar- 
rangement of patristic authorities in the many 
works of which the Liher Sententiarum of Peter 
Lombard (t 1164) and the de Artieulis Catholicce 
Fidai of Alan de Lille or de Insulis (f 1203), are 
conspicuous examples— the former, instar omnium^ 
destined to become the authoritative text-book for 
the teaching of the Fathers. 

At the same time an epoch-making change was 
maturing. During the first half of the 12th cent, 
the remaining logical treatises of Aristotle — the 
Analytics (both parts). Topics^ and Sophistical 
gradually and silently found their 
way into the schools. This by itself would not 
have brought about a great change; but in the 
course of the century the chief works of the Arabian 
thinkers were introduced into France from Jewish 
sources.^ This came about as a consequence of 
the struggle with Muhammadanism, in the nearer 
East, and of the Crusades. And this knowledge 
of Arabian and Jewish thought carried with it a 
knowledge of the contents of almost all the Aristo- 
telian treatises, including the MetaphysieSt Ethics, 
de Anima, and the works on Physics and Natured 
History. At the beginning of the 13th cent, new 
and better translations from the Arabic were made, 
followed by translations direct from the Greek, 
These enabled the schoolmen *to distinguish the 
genuine Aristotle from the questionable accom- 
paniments with which he had made his first 
appearance in Western Europe.’ • Arabian Aristo- 
telianisrn was conceived in a Neo-Platonic sense ; 
and in its most distinctive forms it implied the 
entire immanence of the DeiW in an eternal matter 
and excluded the possibility oi personal immortality 
and of creation as an individual act ‘ from nothing.* 


1 The history of medimvel psychology is beyond the scope of 
this article ; out reference may here be made to Sicueck’s 
valuable contributions to this study in his series of articles on 
the beidnninffB of modern psyoholoffy In the scholastic ag'e, in 
the Z^chrififilr Phllmophie und philosophisehs KritOe, deal- 
Inff with the }>eriod from Au;custine to Duns Sootui : xciil. 
ri&8] 161 ff.. xclv. [1888] 161 ff., xcv. [1889] 246 ff. ; and In his 
series of notes on scholastic psychology in AOPh i. [1887] 876 ff., 
618 ff., il. [1888] 22ff., 180ff., 414 ffT, 617 ff., 111. [1889] 177 ff. 
Further references are given below, under Duns Scotus and 
Ockham. 

s See references given above for tnedwval Arabian and Jewish 
thought 

4 i^ringle-Pattlson, in EBr^^ xxiv. 858*. 


The first effects of this immense acquisition of 
new material are seen in a stream of confused and 
erratic speculation, the leading tendencies of which 
are revealed in the niateriulstio pantheism of 
Amalrio of.Bena (t 1207) and David Dinant (t 1216?), 
which was strenuously combated (along with Aver- 
roism, from which it was derived) by Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. The doctrine of 
Amalric, we must add, wm not identical with that 
of David ; ^ and the doctrines of both must be dis- 
tinguished from the tenets of the Amalricians, a 
widely extended sect animated by an antinomian 
fanaticism which exposed its adnerents to fierce 
persecution after the Lateran Council of 1216. 

The result of all this was that, along with Aver- 
roism, the study of all the Aristotelian writings 
except the purely logical treatises was proscribe 
by the Church. It 18 the merit of the so-called 
mendicant orders, Dominican and Franciscan, that 
they used all their power and influence to cap- 
ture Aristotle for the Church. This result was 
achieved after a long struggle, which may be said 
to have ended in 1253 in the establishment, under 
papal authority, of two professorial chairs of the 
Aristotelian philosophy in the University of Paris.* 
Thus Aristotle, after being suspected and con- 
demned, was placed on the same level with 
Augustine and came to be regarded as the fore- 
runner of Christ in matters of nature, as John the 
"it had been in matters of grace. From the 

E of view of orthodox theology, therefore, it 
e necessary to combine adherence to Aristo- 
telianism with fundamental criticism of Averroism 
and with justilication of the doctrines of a tran- 
scendent creative God and of the immortality of 
the soul. This was a main part of the endeavour 
of All>ert and Thomas. 

None the lees the stream of opposition to Aristotelianism was 
maintained during the 18th cent, by a succession of thinkers 
who. while making full use of the t(mls of analysis provided by 
the Aristotelian logic, advocated an Augustinian or Christian ized 
Platonism as ithe true philosophical setting for the donnas of 
the Church, as against the philosophical principles derived 
from the Metaphy^ of Aristotle. Among these must first be 
mentioned Alexander of Halos (t 1246), Franciscan, who ap{)eari 
to be the first schoolman to face the problem of organising 
Christian thought in full view of the wealth of Araman and 
Aristotelian material now available. This he did, with genuine 
power, in his Summa (Tniwrsm Theologies. His pupil and 
successor, John of Rochelle, illustrates a growing psychological 
interest in his ds Anima. written in view of Aristotle’s treatise 
and the Arabian and Greek commentariea on it. He was suc- 
ceeded in Paris by John of Fidanza, or ' Bonaventura ’ (t 1274X 
Franciscan, contemporary and friendly critic of Aquinas, who 
organized and defended the principles Implied in mysticism, 
especially the doctrines of the Victorines (see above), and whose 
distinctive position and influence belong to the history of that 
subject. William of Auvergne (t 1240) and Henry of Ghent 
(t 1298) must also be namra ae significant exceptions to the 
main tendenev repreeented by the two great thinkers to whom 
we have now U> refer. 

It is generally admitted that the highest level of 
scholastic thought is found in the work of the two 
great Dominicans, Albertos Magnus (1193-1280) 
and his pupil Thomas Aquinas (1227-74). The 
greater part, in quantity, of Albert*8 work consists 
of parapnrAses and commentaries on Aristotle, in 
which all the writings of * the Philosopher,* as he 
was now called, are systematically dealt with. So 
far as theology and philos^hy are concerned, 
the systems of Albert and Thomas need not be 
separated. Thomas* entered into his master’s 
labours with an intellect finer, if not more t)ower- 
ful, than that of Albert ;* and he was aole to 
take a more comprehensive view of the whole 
field. 

iQf. BBr^i xlx. 128 ff., art. * Mystidsm ’ : and 0. Jourdain, 
MSmoirs ntr its mmress philosophxgws des nMaiei d*Amaury 
ds Chartres et de David as Dinan, Parii, 1870. 

4 H. Kashdall, Univsnitiss qf Europe in the Middle Agee, 
8 vola., Jiondon, 1806, ero. i. 846 ff. 

4 See art Aqpihas and references there given. 

4 See J. Sighart, Albertus Magnus, sexn Lebm und seine 
Wissenschaft, Regensburg, 1867 ; and J. Bach, Das Albertus 
Magnus VerhdUmsSt Vienna, 1881. 
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It Is noteworthy that the Interests of Albertus Masrnue em- 
braced physical science. Here he advocated genuine emuirical 
research, which he was able to engage in himself not without 
success, as his treatise ds VsgetalUfUi shows. This interest in a 
poi^eriori inquiry was exceptional among the schoolmen os a 
whole. They would have admitted that these inquiries had a 
rightful place and a utility of their own. But, just as to-day 
there are mathematicians, with no taste for physical researc^h, 
who revel In those developments of pure mathematics which 
have no connexion with such research, so the typical schoolmen 
preferred atHitraot argument to concrete investigation. This 
points to a fundamental weakness of scholasticism; and it 
sometimes led the schoolmen to attempt to determine, by 
abstract a priori argument, matters which should have been 
determined by observation or historical probability.^ 

The ablest and most original critic of the Thomist 
system was the Franciscan Johannes Duns Scotus 
(1270T-1308), of British origin, who taught at 
Oxford, Baris, and Cologne. The Franciscan 
edition of his works, publi^od at Lyons in 1639, 
occupies 12 volumes, but contains much that is not 
genuine. His Opus Oxoniense consists of his own 
commentary on the Libsr Sententiarum \ the Opus 
Parisiense is a similar commentary, worked over 
by other hands. The miscellaneous Questiones 
quodlibetalea have also been worked over. 

Duns Scotus is not the subject of a separate 
article, and special reference will be made to his 
doctrines under the heads named below. ‘ 

The main problems of this third period of 
scholasticism may be viewed under the following 
heads: (1) faith (or authority) and reason; (2) 
realism and nominalism ; (3) intellect and will ; (4) 
matter and form, or the problem of individuality. 

X. Faith and reason. — Albertus Magnus laboured 
earnestly to show that reason and revelation are 
neither identical nor mutually opposed, but har- 
monious, in the sense that certain doctrines, while 
not contrary to reason, are yet beyond reason. 
The human mind can completely know only those 
things the principles of which it carries within 
itseli ; hence there are some truths inaccessible to 
unaided human reason. Aouinas develops this 
fundamental conclusion and aefines more precisely 
the doctrines which are beyond reason. He finds 
them to be the Trinity, the creation of the world 
out of nothin^^, the Incarnation, and the immediate 
inferences which follow from these. 

' Et in his, quM de D«o oonfltemur, duplex veritstis modus. 
Quaedsm nsinque verx sunt de Deo, quae omnem faoultateni 
humanoe ratlonis excedunt, ut Deuui esse tritium et utium. 
l^uaedam vera sint, ad quae etiain ratio naturalis pertingere 
potest : siout est Deuin esse, Deum esse unuin, et alia hu jusmodi. 
quae etiam philosophi demonstrative de Deo probaverunt, ducu 
naturalis iumine rationis.*’ 

Further,^ he says that it is possible for natural 
reason to refute arguments against these supra* 
rational truths and even to produce considerations 
determining the mind towards their acceptance, 
since natural reason cannot be contrary to the 
truths of faith. Our unaided reason can discover 
and establish by argument a great body of truth, 
including natural reli^on and ethics; but the 
truths distinctive of faith are revealed to, not dis- 
covered by, the human mind. The principle under- 
lying the Bupernaturalism of St. Thomas may be 
expressed thus : God is the chief end of man, but 
He is a transcendent end (finis superexcedens ) : 

Man, the finite being, ' ordinatur ad Deum. siout ad quendam 
finem, qui oomprehensionem ratlonis excedit ; finem oportet 


1 For a grotesque example of this, taken from the writings of 
Albert hlrnself, see BashdoU, Univeriitieo of Europe in the 
Middle Agee, i. 4041. 

* The following authorities may be referred to : R. Seeberg, 
XHs Theology d£t Johannes Duns SootuSt Leipzig, 1900 ; II. 
Siebeck, * Die Willenslehre bel Duns Scotus und seinen Nachfol- 
In EettsoAr. /Ur, PhUos. undphil. Kritik, cxll. [18981 179fl. ; 
R PluzansU, Bssai surla phiiosophie ds Duns Sect, Pans, 1887 ; 
A. Wtsohl, * Johannes Duns Srotus,' in JDTh x. lisa'll 298 ff. ; 
K. Werner, Johannes Dutis Scotus, Vienna, 1881 (* Die Schol* 
dee spKteren Mittelalters,' i.k also Die Vsychologie und 
Brkenntnissti^re des Johannes Duns Scotus, do. 1877, and Die 
SpTMhlogik des Johannes Duns Scotus, do. 1877. 

‘ » Contra Osntiles, 1. 8. * lb. i. 9. 


esse praecoguitum hominibus, qui suas intentlones et actiones 
debent ordinare in finem.' ^ 

This principle shows that he never intended to 
a^ort an absolute separation, much less an opposi- 
tion, between the two kinds of truth. 

In the hands of Duns Scotus the distinction 
widens and deepens; the range of philosophical 
and religious truth that can be demonstrated by the 
unaided reason is signiticantly restricted. ^ This 
conseouence flows from his theory of the primacy 
of will. For him theology is essentially practical ; 
it points to salvation from sin by an appeal to the 
will. The part played by the intellect is reduced ; 
and he finds that in addition to the Trinity, the 
creation at the beginning of time, and the Incarna* 
tion, the following articles of faith cannot be 
rationalized : the knowledge of God as omnipotent ; 
the knowledge of God not only as infinite but as 
the chief end of man (t.s. as divine in the sense 
required by religion) ; and the knowledge of the 
incorruptibility and immortality of the soul. In 
all this there is implied the assertion of a broach 
between reason ana faith, which had eflects more 
far-reaching than Duns Scotus intended. Reason 
could claim unlimited scope and freedom so long 
as the finality of ‘faith’ was formally granted. 
Any doctrine, however sacred, might be intel- 
lectually analyzed and discussed ; e.g., atheism 
might w shown at length to be ‘ reasonable,’ pro- 
vidki that the opposite affirmation of ' faith ’ was 
acknowled^d. Hence some historians regard the 
position taken by Duns Scotus as the beginning of 
the decline of scnolasticism. 

a. Realism and nominalism.~The age of Albert, 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus presents a substantial 
unanimity upon this question in the moderate 
realism which had been implied in the position of 
Abelard and was defendeil independently by the 
Arabians. Avicenna taught that the universal 
arises through comparison in thought ; ‘ intel- 
lectus in formis agit univensalitatem,’ but there is 
a genus naturale as the basis of the ^mus Ivgicwm, 
and the gmus naturale was ante res in the thought 
of God. Similarly Averrocs : the univcrsals are in 
rebus, but are posited as universals first by the 
intellect : 

‘lutellectui offlolum est abstrahere forroam a materia 
Individuata.’ * 

The position of Albert is not diflbrent : 

' Universalis dicitur ratio non ideo <]uia lantuin fit In nobis 
sive in mente nostra ; sed ideo quia est res . . . quae in col- 
latione acoipitur, cmae ust in iniiitis et de inultis, quam colla- 
Uonem facit ratio. 

So, again, Aquinas : 

Tlie universal is ' commune multis,' but it is not something 
' pmeter multa. nisi sola raiione.* It is * aptum rialuni du 
pIuribuB praedioari.’ * Inteiicctus agciis causat universale 
abstrabenao a materia.' In this sense, ' cognito singularium est 
prior quoad nos quam cogiiitio universnlium.' Before creation 
universals existed in the eternal intellect of Qod.^ 


In Duns Scotus we find the same doctrine, but 
with a stronger cmphaHis on realism : 

* Universale est ab intellectu, univerauli autem allquld extra 
oorrespoudot, a quo movetur intellectus ad causandum taleiii 
intmtxonem [t.e. the universal as an act of tiiought]. KfTectivo 
est ab intellectu, sed materialiter sive occaaionaliter sive 
orlginaliter est a proprietato in re ; flgmeiitum vero miniino 
est.’* 

3. Intellect and will.—In this regard the opposi- 
tion between Aquinas and Duns Scotus is precise. 
The former teaches that intellect and will arc 
never separated either in God or in man, but in man 
their union is imperfect. Intellect is superior to will 
because it involves knowledge, contcm]»Iation, 
rational intuition, and is per se related to reality ; 


1 Cf. Summa, i. qu. i. art. 1. - 

3 Albertus Mugn us, de rnedicabilibus, ii. 3; I'rontI, 11. 34817. 

• Alliertus, Swnwa, i. xlil. 2. ... 

* Aquinas, Suimna, i. xvl. 7, Ixxxv. 3 ; e. Gentilen, i. xxvi. 4, 
etc. 


BOf. Prantl, lil. 207f. 
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will is determined by the perception of good, and 
this perception is an intellectual act, so that will 
is dependent on intellect. Moral freedom means 
that, by an intellectual act of analysis and com- 
parison, various possible lines of action are re- 
vealed and one of them is perceived to be the l)e8t ; 
the will then decides for the latter. In God the 
union of reason and will is perfect. The divine 
will is the total expression in action of the divine 
wisdom and in this sense is determined wholly by 
the divine nature, which is absolute goodness ; * an 
alternative choice would be less gooa and therefore 
comparatively evil. This conception is applied to 
explain the origin of the moral law, wnich is a 
divine command. God commands it because it is 
good ; but the goodness which is commanded is 
not foreign to the divine nature ; it is an expres- 
sion of tlie wisdom which is God. The chief end 
of man is conceived by Thomas, as by Aristotle, in 
intellectualistic terms. It is a rational intuition 
rising to a vision of God, from which love of God 
follows. The poetic expression of this ideal is 
given once for all in the raradiso of Dante. 

According to Duns Scotus, this dependence of 
will on intellect destroys freedom of choice and 
responsibility. Ho was led to this conclusion 
because ho conceived the growth of ideas in the 
mind, after the manner of empirical psychohigy, 
as a natural process, so that the depenilence of will 
on such a process involved determinism. If the 
will is free at all, its action must be wdiolly 
unrestricted. The intellect presents to the will 
the possibilities of its clioice ; but the will is 
absolutely autonomous ; it is * motor in toto regno 
animae, impcrans intellectui.* And, as with the 
human will, so with the divine. Just as little can 
Duns Scotus admit a determination of the will of 
God even by His wisdom. I’he divine will is deter- 
mined by nothing beyond itself; it acts ex mcra 
libertate, free from every kind of necessity. And 
this will of God is the mmnm lex* Hence there 
is no necessity for the existence of the universe 
under its present constitution, forms, and relations. 

Nevertheless two statements are made, in refer- 
ence to this theory of Duns Scotus, which require 
important qualification : (a) it is sometimes said 
that he i)laces the intellect at the mercy of 
arbitrary will, and jfe) it is almost always said 
that, according to his teaching, a thing is good 
only because God has willed and commanded it, 
which is understood to mean that God might have 
made good evil and evil good. 

(a) He docs not Umch that God * could ’ make a 
square round or make contradictories identical ; 
tliis is expressly denied.* But (6) God could liavo 
given to real beings other essences or natures than 
those which they actually have ; and then, the 
natures of things being difl'ercnt, the laws of the 
universe would be other than they are.* It follows 
that, under the supposition stated, the laws of 
morality would be changed. Assuming that the 
cwmtent of duty d(q)endH on the constitution of 
Jiumaii nature, it follows that, if human beings 
were ijonstituted dill'erontly in certain fundamental 
ways, then the content of morality would be 
fundamentally altered. There is, however, no 
evidence that Duns Scotus intended to teach that 
morality could be determined differently by the will 
of God, human nature being constituted as it is. 

This anti -moral conclugion was, however, actually derived 
from the statements of Duns Scotus. It was ar^^ued that 
nothing: Is, hi itself or per go, either riii^hteous or sinful, but only 
bmiause Uod has commanded or forijidden it; and that th*e 
divine commands are made known to men only by the Church. * 


1 Of. Summa^ i. xlx. 8, 10. 

3 Cl. coniineniary on Liber Sententumim, i. dist. 48, qu. i. 

» lb. m. dist. 87, qu. 1. 

4 C’f. W. Windelhand, Higt. of Philosophy^ Kn>f. tr.‘^ fioiidon 
and New York, 1907, p. 838 f. 


What Duns Scotus did was to athrm an entire subordination 
of the speculative to the practical order. In a way that reminds 
us of Kant. But his position is different from that of Kant. 
He offers us a critique not of speculative reason as such, but of 
certain special uses of speculative reason, lie has therefore 
been called a ‘dogmatist Kant.* 

4. The principle of individuality.— This question 
involves the distinction of matter and form which 
the schoolmen derived from Aristotle.* In Aris- 
totle it is a distinction of two aspects of experience. 
In the hands of the schoolmen it becomes a division 
of the world into the spheres of two different real 
principles. In effect it becomes a distinction of 
two worlds. All bcines in nature are composed of 
matter and form. * Matter ’ is indeterminate and 
merely potential ; it may be this or that. ‘ Forms ’ 
are equivalent to the constitutive laws of things ; 
they are in all individuals of the kind or class and 
are essentially general. Averroes had laid down 
the principle that there is no form without matter 
and had based on it a system of pantheistic idealism 
indistinguishable from materialism. 

Any Bubsistent being having a nature of its own, 
incommunicable to any other, is an imiividual. 
Such a being of rational grade is a person. Hence 
the metaphysical problem : Can we explain or 
conceive the means by which a being acquires 
individuality involving a nature that no other 
being can possess? The conclusions of Aquinas 
may be summarized as follows. Pure forms, real 
ana active, exist only in the immaterial world. 
God is pure form and is unique and absolute genus 
and inaividiial per sa. The angels are relatively 
pure forms, eacli of whom is at once species and 
individual. Mankind belongs to both worlds and 
consists of matter and form in individual union. 
Hence men are members under a genus. How 
does their individuality arise? Individuality de- 
pends on matter signata quantitate, i.e. determined 
in reference to time and space. The matter of a 
man’s body has been determined as to Quantity 
by ante -natal hereditary and other iiinuences. 
Matter, so determined, requires form to produce 
the individuality of this man, this embodied soul. 
The difficulty here soon became apparent. It is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that individuality 
deiiemis on matter in a sense which puts immor- 
tality out of the question. But Aquinas and 
Alberlus Magnus strenuously defend the incor- 
ruptibility and immortality of the soul against the 
materialistic implication of Averroisrii. 

Duns Scotus appears to have seen more clearly 
than Aquinas that the problem of individuality is of 
central importance in any idiilosophy. It may be 
argued that from the nature of the case the proh- 
lein is insoluble, since we cannot ‘ dig up the roots 
of our own being.’ But the real nature and 
tendency of a philosophy depend on its grasp of 
the nature of this problem. In reference to the 
Thomist solution, Scotus affirms that all Unite or 
created beings consist of form and matter ; but 
there is an incorporeal matter. Formless materia 
prirno-pri'ffuif i.e. matter as God created it, does 
not exist in isolation. It is subjedum omnis 
rcceptionis, the radix et seminariurn of the world ; 
rational souls are its ‘flower’ and pure intelli- 
gences (angels) its ‘ fruit.* Materia secAtndo-prima 
is the sub.strate of becoming and change. Scotus 
appears to have conceived of a series of forms 
determining the universal and primal matter. 
The result is a conception of nature as consisting 
of beings ever striving towards more complete and 
perfect individuality. Its unity consists in the 
order of its parts and tlie harmony of all bodies. 
The highest type of embodied existence is the 
human organism, because it is the organ of the 
rational soul. 

1 Of. J. Royco, ‘ Latin and SchoIaHiic Terminoloffy,* in DPhP^ 
1. 628 ff. • 
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In criticizing tljc wjlution ndvocated by Acininoa, 
Scotus introduccH a third principle, neither matter 
nor form, whicli lie calls hcecceitas, and which is 
spoken of as if it produced or created the concrete 
individuality of the self-existent thing the 
soul of the man qua individual). The conoopbion 
is thus stated by an interpreter of Scotus : 

‘ Haecceitas eat ain^laria . . . nibU aliud cat tiisi quldaiu 
rnodua intrinaecua qui immediate contrahit ct primo quid- 
ditatem ad ease . . . et nominatur differentia indivultiulia.' i 

At first sight such statements appear to be open 
to two criticisms, (a) This is merely an illusory 
' explanation ’ which consist s in naming over again 
the fact to be explained : ‘ Socrates is an individual 
because lie has individuality ’ ; (A) more funda- 
mentally, it is a case of the mischievous fallacy of 
treating the concrete existence involved in indi- 
viduality as a logical quality like the differentia 
of a genus which makes it a species. On examina- 
tion it appears that neither of these criticisms is 
relevant to the writer’s real intention. 

'The individual form {htPGCfitcui) la for Diina Bfotua an 
original fant; no further quest, ion aa to ita Kroiind ia per- 
inlktHiblo. lie doalifnatea individuality (both in the aenae of 
individual subatanoe and in that of individual o(!CurrL‘iu;c) aa 
the (M)fit.ln{|i;tint (oontiiujem) ; i.e, aa that whUdi cannot l>6 
deduc;ud from a univeraal ground, but can only be verified aa 
actual fact. For him . . . the individual w the form of all 
reality by lueana of which alone universal matter exiata.'^ 

We find therefore two divergent tendencies in 
Scotus. His conception of hcecceitas implies that 
the real is the individual, while his tlieory of 
matter as always informad implies tliat. tlie real 
is the universal. 

In many reapecta Ouna Scotua ia the moat important 
fJhrlatian thinker of the Middle Agea, Different aspecta of 
hia work have been dealt with na iiidicati'd in the referencea 
given above ; but no monograph yet cxistH adcHpiate to hia 
aigniflcan<*e aa a critic of contemporariea and predeceaaora and 
ua an original thinker. NevertneleHa it hoa been nuid with 
much truth that ‘ in Beotua, great Schoolman aa hu waa, 
Scho)a8ti<'iHiii overreached ilaelf, and entered upon a subtlety 
which waa the beginning of Its decline,' s In every problem 
which ho takes up Scotus tendg t^) multiply divisions and 
diatinetiona to the utmost pnaKihIo extent, until the eaaentiul 
factors of the question auem, aa it were, to bo reduced to 
impalymble particles and the real iasuea are lost aight of. 
Hence it la often far from easy to trace the fundamental and 
essential portions of hia argument 

The opposition of principle between Aqnina.s 
and Scotus, even in questions of pure philosophy, 
went deep enough to j»erpetuato itself in two 
antagonistic schools. Ami, when it is reiiioinbere<l 
that matters of acute theologicfil controversy, 
arising out of the doctrines of Incarnation ami 
Atonement, were also involved, and that the 
respecitive doctors were impressive representatives 
of two different religious ordius, it is eiusy to 
account for tlie feuds of ‘ Sirotists’ and ‘ Thoiiiists’ 
<luring the generation following the death of 
Scotus.* 

Tliero is, however, one fundamental question in 
which Aquinas and Scjotus are in agreemerit, and 
in wliich they represent the nosition of the school- 
men as a whole. We may oescrihe tlicm l>oth as 
strong realists, if we use this term, not in special 
reference to the question of uriiversals, but as it 
is used in recent philosophy ; in otiior words, they 
assume aa an axiom that tiiere is an immediate 
apprehension of the world as beyond ami inde- 
pendent of the knowing mind, '^^le distinction of 
understanding (or intellect) and sense, as two 
different modes of knowing, is always insisted 
on ; but in each ease the mind is directly related 
to the objectively independent worhl.® It might 

1 Of. Prantl. III. 219, 280, 290. 2 Wlnflelliand, p. 341 f. 

* Rickaby, n. 27. 

* For detailed information resptictlng thcae refcreniw muet 
be made to the standard historieN naincn below. 

* In reference to Aquinas and Scotus this statement rcquiren 
little or no qualifleation ; hut it searcely need be pointed out 
that tor a nominalist the objectivity of conceptual knowledge 
becoinee the more queBttonable the more thoroughly his 

* nonUnallMm Im carried out. 


seem that this {losition was not tenable by Aquinos 
and Scotus, wlio speak us if they held a doctrine 
of what in recent times has been called ‘repre- 
sentative perception.’ Aquinas in particular 
s]>caks as if the interaction of the miua and the 
external object produced in the mind a copy of 
the object whicli is universalized by the intellect 
and becomes a permanent mental possession.^ We 
find, however, that Aquinas is prepared to reconcile 
this view with the immediate objectivity of con- 
ception and of perception. 

‘In the proceMof undurMtanding, the intelleotual linpreniion 
received in the putvntial intellect is that ■whertibp (yuo) we 
umlcrHtand ; Just ns the imi»'ey»«ion of colour received through 
the eye is not that u'hich (mwil) is Hceti, but that wh^rtbp (quo) 
we see. On the other hand, that which (ijWHi) is understood is 
the nature of things existing' outsUle the mind, as also It is 
things existing outside the mind that are the objects of visual 
percei>tiori.' * 

In brief : our sensations and our ideas are not 
the objects of our knowledge but tlie instruments 
or means by which we know ; or rather they are 
tlmniselves the knowledge. 

IV. Fourth — Scholasticism in the 

proper sense of the term culminates in Thornisni. 
Granting the inviolability of the system of ecclesi- 
astical dogma, reason couhl do no more ; and from 
this point of view tlie position taken by Duns 
Scotus already marks the beginning of the end. 
The decline of scholasticism is further marked by 
what is usually described as a * revival of noini- 
iialism.’ This expression is admissible only if we 
remcnilier that it is not the nominalism of llosoel- 
linus (w’hether understood as ‘extreme’ or oa 
‘ moderate ’), but a nominalism newly thought out 
by a man whose ability, originality, and acumen 
arc not inferior to those of any of the thinkers 
whom w'o liave already named — William of 
Ockham. 

William of Ockham was of British origin and was horn 
(awaixls the end of the 13th cpiitury. IIu bucanio a member 
of the Francisuari .order and won a pupil of Duns Hcotns in 
Pans. He shared in the revolt of the Franeixeans against 
Pope John XXII., which came to a head in 1322 ; and afterwards 
ho supiiorl^d Ixjiiis of Bavaria in the latter's famous contest 
witii the same poiH!. During his life-timo he was best known 
for the position whicli ho took iq) against the Vatican ; but his 
work as jiliilosopher and tiicologian was influential unough to 
earn him the titles of Doctor invmcihiliH and vmerabilii 
Ineevtor. He liecamu head of the order in 1342 and died 
alKiut 1349. 

During Hm years 1330-43 ho issued a series of elaborate works 
i'irc.iiinscrlbiiig and limiting the authority of the pope. The 
isMiiu with the Franciscan order concerned tlie duty of evan- 
gelical povurlv. John xxu. had issued formal declarations 
condemning this practice ; and the Franciscans maintained 
against him the ideal of strict imitation of Jesus in His poverty 
and obedience. The Issue with Louis of Bavaria Involved the 
witole question of the pope’s authority as against that of th« 
em]>erQr. These works were theological as muc.'h as political ; 
they served the pur|K)s« of the emperor and his supporters, 
because Ockham, in effect, cut at the root of the sjiiritnal as 
well 08 tlie tem)K)ral suprema(;y of the pope. The temporal 
supremacy Is openly and deliberately ul.tucked. Independent 
civil power is aeciared to he as mucli an ordinance oi God os 
spiritual power ; and tlie authority of the Slate is affirmed in a 
manner which partially anticipated Hobl)es,:i 

A l»rlef comparison with the position of Aquinas n»Ry here 
be made. According to Anninas, morality and social life are 
liased on Ihnt lex naturalu wliich is an expression of the 
divine wisdom, and which the nnaidcrl reason of man can 
apprehend and realize In conduct. The State is the ordered, 
organized social life fur which human nature is intended, and 
its proper end is to realize natural virtue. Natural virtue ia 
only the preparation for man's higher destiny which gra(« 
offers him in the (x>nmiunity of the (qiurch ; so that the State 
Is subordinate to the Church as tlie preambvia gratioB. It la 
noteworthy, as Windelband* points out, that in Dante this 
relation of subr>rdinatiuu has become one of co-ordination. But 
in Ockham the two powers are seisiratod, m are reason and 
faith (see below). In the world of sense the civil Htate is 
supreme. 

1 Cf. 0 . Gentileg, In Riokaby's annotated tr., 0/ God and Hit 
CVeatnrrs, liondon, lOO.'i, pp. 3S, 122. 

2 C. Gentiles, ii. 7fi ; Rickaby, Scholasticism, p. 46. 

^ Ct. H. Rlezler, Die lUerararischen Widersneher der PUpsU 
zur Zeii Lxulxoigs de.s Raiers, I^eipxig, 1K74 ; T. M. hl^dxay, 
*Oc<;amand his Connoctlon with the Refonnation,' in British 
iiuarterly Review, Ixxv. [18721. 

4 i». 327. 
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OokhAm’t phfloaophical and theological works consist mainly 
of oommenUrles on the Liber SenUnliarum and on the logical 
treatises of Aristotle. It is a mistake to underestimate the 
importance of these as compared with his political writingB.1 

1. Ockham and Duos Scotus.— The nominalism 
of Ockham is best viewed in contrast with the 
lo^cal realism of Duns Scotus. If we isolate 
this element, with its implied intelleotualism and 
universalism, in the thought of Scotus and examine 
its tendencies per se, we ^tain a doctrine which in 
some respects is an anticipation of Hegelianism, 
pointing as it does to the i(fentity of the conceived 
with the real and of logical with causal dependence. 
Against these conclusions and all that they imply 
Ockham iuaint>ainB a continuous polemic. Nega- 
tively, his position involves a protest against tlie 
* hypo8tati/.ation of abstractions’ (to oorrow a 
moifem phrase) — in other words, against the 
tendency to treat an idea derived by abstraction 
from perceptual experience as if it could have a 
substantial existence per se or even could cor- 
respond to (or be a copy of) anything having such 
existence.’ He finds tliis fallacy in all forms of 
logical realism. 

lienee he argues that the class-conoept or uni- 
versal cannot be what realism affirmed it to be. 
He resolved it into contingent acts of sense- 

erception related directly bo external objects. 

uch an act leaves behind it a trace or disposition 
[hahiU^\ resembling itself, in the mind; and, 
when several such acts, or their traces, occur 
together, the common elements are assimilated. 
But these common elements are merely comtiinUia, 
The intellect is nothing but a derivative oontiiiua- 
tion of this primary sense-elaboration of given 
material : * intellectus oporationem suam incijiit a 
sensibus, neque enim non sentiens intelligit.’’ 
Its procedure is always the same ; abstracting from 
the variable particufars of perceptual experience, 
it retains the common or permanent dements, and 
the only existence which the concepts have consists 
in these cver-recurring mental acts of abstraction, 
wliioh by the help of language can be combined 
into propositions and syllogisms. Universals are 
therefore artificial products of our mental activity, 
although indispensable to mental discourse. A 
universal has no existence or meaning but what it 
derives from the particular concrete thing or group 
of things whose place it takes (’pro quibus snp- 
ponit ’). As iiientul act it is una res singularis or 
xntentio singularis ; and therefore * non est univer- 
sale nisi per significationem quia est signum 
pluriiim.* ^ Universals are ‘ ficta quibus in esse reali 
correspondent (vel correspondere possunt) con- 
siniilia.’ A common name is therefore like an 
algebraical symbol ; it is a purely denotative term 
whose meaning is accepted on the basis of normal 
experience. 

Notwithstanding all tliis, Ockham firmly adheres 
to realism in the modern sense.® He expressly 
repudiates anything resetiihling the later doctrine 
of ’ representative perception ’ (that we know 
things by the intervention of mental copies). He 
appears to assume, as an ultimate position, that 

X A view of Ockham’s system as a whole can he obtained from 
a compilation issued in 1422 by Qabrtel Biel (t 1405, usually 
described as Hhe lost of the scholastics’) under the title 
Epitome et Colleetorium ex Occamo euper libroa quatxtar 
SerUenHarum (Tubingen, 1495). No good monograph on 
Ockham has yet api>earcd ; and some of his writings have never 
been printed, we may name Werner, Die Seholaetik dee 
tpdUren Mitt^altere, Vienna, 1881-^7, 111. ; Siebeck, ' Die 
Erkenntnissthcorie Occam’s,' in Arehiv /Ur Geeoh. der Phil. 
X. ri807J 817 ff.; Ritsohl, 'Die noininalistlsohe OottcHlehre,’ in 
JDTh xiii. [1868] pt. 1 ; and (especially for references to 
existing sources of information) Poole, art. 'Ockham,' in 
D^JBxll. 867 fl. 

3 The expression usually attributed to Oi^kham, 'Entia non 
sunt multiplicanda praoter nocemitatem,' is nut to l>e found in 
his publlsned writings, but is an accurate formulation of his 
intention. 

s Biel, T. diet. cxi. qu. 6. * PrantI, Hi. 837. 

0 Of. above, III. ad /In. (* epistemological realism ’). 


the mental act (whether perceptio rei or intellectio 
ret) and the objective fact are necessarily related 
to each other, and that truth consists in the com- 
pleteness of this relation. The question which he 
appears to leave unanswered concerns the real 
basis of the consimUia whose objectivity he admits. 

' Take the simplest possible instance. One stone falle to the 
earth when allowed to drop ; another doee the same. le there 
any real oonnexlonf If there le none, then it wm a ohance 
coincidence. If a million stones fell to the ground under 
the given conditions. It would be a chance coincidence, 
and would afford no reaaon whatever for supposing that the 
next stone would do the same. The events would be indepen- 
dent in their real nature. And Science would be impoeeible. If, 
on the other hand, they are not independent, if there le a real 
connexion, then it is a real universal. It proves on examination 
to be a Law of Nature.' > 

2. The authority of reason.— The doctrine of the 
twofold nature of truth api)ears in its ultimate 
form in Ockham’s writings and was indeed an 
inevitable consequence of hts view of the nature of 
reason. If reason consists only in tlie analysis and 
combination of facta of sense-perception, then no 
article of faitli (wliether of natural or of revealed 
religion) can he rationally demonstrated. Ockham 
endeavours to show this in his Centiloquium Theo* 
logicum and in de Sacramento Altaris. In the 
case of some dogmas his conclusion is that they 
are not only indemonstrable but irrational. The 
idea of God, though not irrational, is one whose 
truth cannot he demonstrated. It is a com- 
posite idea wliose parts have been abstracted from 
various aspects oi normal experience.’ The mind 
can form the idea of God only by the artifice of 
abstraction. We can therefore have no knowledge 
of the Snpreme Being in Himself ; we can acquire 
only a purely relative notion, whose truth-value 
remains an open question. There is no reason to 
believe that such arguments imply an 'ironical 
scepticism ’ concealed ' under the mask of a most 
rigid orthodoxy,* ’ Ockham holds that the soul has 
a faculty of its own for apprehending supersensu- 
ous trutn. This is the significance of his jiieta- 
phorical distinction lie tween man as viator mortalist 
limited to the world of sense, and man as beatus, 
endowed with the privilege of faith. There is no 
doubt that the distinction of truth secundum 
rationem and truth secundum /idem was used by 
others as a means of attacking faith while appear- 
ing to acknowledge its authority, and that Ock- 
ham’s influence actually contributed to the spread 
of theological scepticism ; but mysticism rather 
than scepticism is the characteristic eflect of his 
teaching ; and it is significant that an adherence to 
nominalism on Ockham’s lines, a rejection of meta- 
physios, and a mystical doctrine of the basis of 
religious lielief are combined in Pierre D’Ailly 
(Petrus do Alliaco, 1350-1425) and in Johannes 
Gerson (1363-1429). 

Of Ockham we may say that, while his manner 
of expression and metliod of exposition are 
thoroughly scholastic, his thinking reveals a new 
mental energy and a wholly modem spirit. His 
apj>eal is constantly to experience. His central 
doctrine, that the individual is the real, implies 
that investigation is directed to the concrete actual 
fact. No free development of this tendency was 
possible except partially in the field of psychology, 
oeoause the scholastic method and assumptions still 
ruled ; but none the less Ockham may bo described 
as one of the pioneers of scientific opposition to 
scholasticism. 

3 . The new learning— As early as the 13th cent, 
the Franciscan Roger Bacon, at Oxford and Paris, 
had criticized the tendency of scholasticism and 
endeavoured to improve contemporary methods of 
studying theology. He appealed to sound common 

I S. H. Mellone, ‘ Beal Kindt and General Laws,’ in Jftnd, new 
■er..xx. [1911] 248 ff. 

> Cf. Biel, 1 . dist. ill. qu. 2fl. > Hagenbach, 11. 188. 
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sense, experience (outward and inward), and know- 
ledge of nature and of humanit^r. In the second half 
of tne 15th cent, the times were ripe for Koger Bacon’s 
influence to come to its own. The restoration of 
classical studies tended to set the human mind free 
from absorption in one-sided theological and philo- 
sophical speculation and limited the excessive 
dominion of Aristotle over human thought. Scholas- 
ticism implies a Church unified and supreme, and 
a centralized learning employing exclusively one 
ancient language ; but the spread of Greek litera- 
ture, especially after the capture of Constantinople 
in 1463, exerted a profoundly transforming influence 
on the study of theological and philosophical huIk 
jects and promoted a reaction against the medi- 
teval interpretation of Greek metaphysics, against 
the method of deduction from conceptions taken as 
authoritative assumptions, and against the rigidity 
of monastic Latin. Interest in the investigation 
and interpretation of nature found ever-widening 
scope for its effective development. Philosophy, 
iinuing a place for itself by the side of theology, 
claim^ to be an independent secular science whose 
special task was the knowledge of nature; and 
natural science began to exert a decisive influence 
on the development of philosophic thought. The 
invention of printing (about 1440) and the dis- 
covery of America (1490) are only two out of many 
historic events converging to effect what was at 
bottom a revolution in the history of nations which 
necessitated a new development of religious and 
philosophic thought. 

It is scarcely accurate to speak of a * revival * of 
scholasticism in the 17th century. In 1563 the 
Council of Trent declared Tliomism to lie authori- 
tative in reference to the essentials of philosophic 
truth. This, however, excluded the Church from 
the new movements of the time and reduced philo- 
sophy to a condition of stagnation in the semi- 
naries. Half a century later a few writers of out- 
stantUng ability lent distinction to the movement 
in the Spanish peninsula, where the Thomist tradi- 
tion hod maintained itself most strongly : such 
were Gabriel Vasquez of Alcala (t 1604) and 
Francis Suarez of Granada (t 1617) ; but nothing 
that could be described as a * revival ’ took place. 

A certain turning-point in the history of scholas- 
ticism is marked by the publication of the papal 
encyclical JEterni Patris in 1880. In this Leo xiii. 
urged the intelligent study of Thoniism on clergy 
and laity as wholesome alike for religion, philo- 
sophy, and civil life. Movements in this direction 
have been initiated and have not been fruitless. 
The Revue JN ioacolaati^ue^ published (until 1914) at 
Louvain under the editorial supervision of M. de 
Wulf, throws interesting sidelignts on what may be 
expected of a reformed scholasticism in the hands 
of Roman Catholic scholars of competence. The 
same observation may be made in reference to the 
Revue Tkomiate^ carried on by the Dominican 
Fathers since 1894 and published at Paris. 

Litkratvri. — within the limiti of thie article It haa been 
possible to give only a concise summary of the most essential 
facets and to Indicate sources from which reliable guidance for 
further study may bo obtained. Numerous references have 
already been g^ven for particular thinkers or particular aspects 
of scholasticism. The followlngr notes relate to works where the 
subject as a whole is dealt with historically. 

Amonff the most recent authorities must bo mentioned: 
F. J. Plcavet, Eaquiau d’uns hist. gMiraU et eempar^e de» 
phwmphitt Paris, 1906 ; C. Biumker, Die euro- 


la phtloeophie mddi^veU^^ Louvain, 1906, Lee Philotophee du 
Moyen Age : Textee et Btudee, do. 1901 tt . : F. Uebenreg: and 
M. Hainjre, Orundrin der week, der Philoiophie^o^ 4 vole., 
^riln, 100(M)9, etp. vol. 11. (the existing Eng. tr. Is from 
Uebeiweg^. Amonz older standard authorities must be men- 
tioned : B. Haurdau, iffst. de la philotophieKolaiilique^ 

Paris, 1872-80; A. StSckl, Geeeh. der Philoyophie dee m- 
lelaltert, 4 vols., Malna, 1801-47 (more briefly in Lehrbuch der 


Oeech. der PhilJi, do. 187ft); V. Cousin, Ouvragee 
d'Abeiard (Oenural Introduction), Paris, 1880. The accomits 
ffiven by I. E. Erdmann and W. Windelband in their 
Histories of Philosophy are vood ; and the older work of A. H. 
Ritter Is not yet obsolete, rmlispensable to the special student 
are A. L. M. Tourdain, Itecherchei eritiquee lur Vdge et 
I’origine dee traductione latitiee d’Arietote^, Paris, 1843 ; and 
K. von Prantl, Oetoh. der Logik im Abendlande. 4 vms., Leip- 
sitf. 1855-70. S. H. MELLONE. 

SCHOPENHAUER.--I. Life and worki.— 

Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) woa born at 
Danzig on 2aid Feb. 1788. He was the son of 
Heinrich Schopenhauer, an intelligent and succeBo- 
ful merchant, who with the limp of a brother 
created a business which held a [lOHition of pre- 
eminence among the chief mercantile firms in the 
famous Hanse town. Thu grandfather, Andreas, 
was a lar^e fanner, who began to add merchandise 
to his agricultural work. The family was of DuUdi 
origin, and, curiously enough, this was also true 
of the maternal side of tn^e house. The name 
of Arthur Schopenhauer’s mother was Johanna 
Henriette Trosiener. She was an attractive 
young woman, not only gifted intellectually by 
nature, but educated (largely through the in- 
strumentality of a Scottish minister) in a mucli 
more thorough manner than was customary at 
the time. Ii^e became an authoress of some 
renown in later years. 

Young Arthur had an ideal training for a child 
both at home in a villa near Danzig and in a 
farmhouse which his father had acquired in the 
territory enclosed between the Baltic Sea and the 
arms of the Vistula. But this happy life was 
soon interrupted. The first partition of Poland 
in 1772 had given Danzig an autonomy, which 
was, however, an autonomy only in name, since 
Frederick the Great exerted himself W various 
exactions to make mercantile life dimcnlt and 
irksome. After his death in 1786 things did not 
improve, and finally, after the second partition of 
Poland in 1793, Danzig ceased to exist as a free 
city, and the Schopenhauer couple, with their 
five-year-old boy, hastily departed and took up 
residence in Hamburg. Thus Arthur Schopenhauer 
passed the most impres.sionable part of his life, 
rrom 1703 to 1807 — from his fifth to his twentieth 
year — in another great commercial city. This 
time was broken between the years 1797 and 1799, 
when he was taken by his father to Paris and 
Havre and was left at tho latter town in the liouse- 
hold of a commercial correspondent of the firm. 
The elder Schopenhauer was ‘advanced* in his 
views and deeply impressed by the literary life 
of France, and more especially by the fame of 
Voltaire and his contemporaries. On his return 
the boy attended a school conducted on commercial 
lines, but, despite his father’s strongly expressed 
desire, his inclinations were towards authorship 
and in no way towards commerce. On the promise 
of a long tour to France and England, however, 
he allowed himself to be coerced into an engage- 
ment to devote himself after all to commercial 
pursuits. Whilst in England he was boarded with 
a clergyman at Winibledon and brought away 
with mm a very unfavourable impression of an 
EnglisU boarding-school. 

After leavinj^ngland, the Schopenhauer family 
went through France and Switzerland to Vienna 
and thence to Berlin. Arthur and his mother 
then proceeded to Danzig, where Arthur tried to 
learn the elements of business training. Subse- 
quently he rejoined his father in Hamburg, and, 
on the conclusion of his seventeenth year, entered 
tho office of a merchant there. He himself states 
that never was there a worse mercRntilo clerk, for 
his mind was continually fixed on other subjects, 
and more especially on the subject of phrenology, 
then engaging much attention in Hamburg owing 
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to the lectures of (iall tlie ]>hr«nolo"iHt. In April 
1805 the dead body of the elder Schopenhauer was 
found in the canal ; whether this had resulted from 
an accidental fall from a granary or not was never 
known. At any rate Schojxjnhauer had siittered 
serious monev losses, resulting probably from the 
speculation that was then being carriea on in the 
city, ami the family was left in a less prosperous 
condition than it might have been. The widow, 
with her only daughter, aged ten, was glad now to 
be able to live a new and freer life wherein she 
might realize some of her social and literary 
aspirations. She and her child went in 1806 to 
Weimar, where she entered on a life of interest 
and happiness in the intellectual circle of men and 
women who had gathered round Goethe. On the 
social side this intellectual movement developed 
in great measure into the romanticism which 
characterized German society in lator years. ^ 

But Arthur Schopenhauer was left at Hamburg 
apparently in the depths of depression — the de- 
pression that followed him all through life in one 
form or another. His mother, who always regarded 
her son from a ouriously dotached and imporsonal 
oint of view, consul tea her friend Fernow and on 
is advice gave her consent to his leaving his 
ledger and giving himself to classical study. At 
nineteen the yoiing man entered the gymnasium 
and studied there with boys considerably his 
juniors. As this experiment was not successful, 
he went to Weimar, where he devoted himself to 
that Greek and Latin learning which (more especi- 
ally the Greek) meant so mucli to him in later life. 

Schopenhauer had already developed qualities 
of self 'assertiveness and fault-finding which made 
him difficult to live with, and his mother had none 
of the maternal devotion that overlooks such faults 
or tries to remedy them. Hence the relationship 
between mother and son was strained in the extreme. 
The mother was satisfied with the position 
which she had attained and anxious to enjoy 
to tlio full her newly-found freedom ; the son was 
critical, introspective, and gauche, never content 
with what was before his hands and always look- 
ing for something that was not to be found. In 
addition there was a mental side to his woes which 
his mother might have recognized, had she been 
less engrossed in her personal interests and happi- 
ness. It may have been inherited from a father 
who, with all his ability, was subject to out- 
bursts of passion ; his uncles, too, were mentally 
abnormal. 

At the age of twenty-one Schopenhauer received 
his patrimony, which gave him the means of living 
in simplicity without dependence on professional 
gain, lie enrolled as a student of medicine at 
Gottingen, but before long turned to philosophy, 
devoting himself specially to the study of Plato 
and Kant. He soon migrated to the young uni- 
versity of Berlin, where ho worked under 
Schleiormacher, Wolf, and Fichte (though there 
fjorhaps was never a more critical student) and 
also did some clinical work in the hospital. In 
1813 he was little moved by the call to arms, and, 
when Berlin was endangered (after LUtzen), he 
fled for refuge to Dresden and subsequently to 
Weimar and then to Uudolstodt, where he com- 
posed his first published work, the philosophical 
treatise Uefjer die vierfache Wurzel dcs Safzea vom 
zurekhenden Grunde (‘On the Fourfold Root of 
the Principle of SulKoient Reason,’ Rudolstadt, 
1813), as an essay to qualify for his doctorate of 
philosophy at Berlin. Later, and in an altered 
form, it was made a part of his system of philosophy. 
In this treatise we nave much that forms the basis 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Wo certainly find 
here what was characteristic of his teaching— the 
1 Hee KHB iv. 369 f. 


substitution of his doctrine of sufficient reason for 
Kant’s system of the categories as constitutive of 
experience. In this book, too, we have the first 
statement of that conception of the world as will, 
the first step towards the notion of intelligence as 
a secondary result developed by will. 

The great aim of the philosopher, though only 
twenty-five years of age, was to escape from the 
turmoil of war. In 1813 he left his inn at 
Rmlolstadt and returned to his mother’s house at 
Weimar, but the experiment was so disastrous 
that in May 1814 he leh that house for good. The 
mother died twenty-four years later, never having 
seen her son again. Her qualities were funda- 
mentally did'erent from her son’s. She was spoiled 
in early youth and, released from the trammels of 
a. married life in which love had played little part, 
she found pleasure in surroundings which gave her 
opportunities for disjilaying her undoubted talents 
and social gifts. The son resented her male friend- 
ships and was morose and rude to those whom he 
met in her house. Schopenhauer's views of women 
are well known. Ho looked upon them as incap- 
able of undertaking any responsibility— as creatures 
to Ixj kei)t in subjection anil regarded as unmoral 
rather than immoral. His own experiences cer- 
tainly were far from hai)py. Ho never married, 
and it was perhaps as well that ho did not. His 
nature was sensual ; ho was perpetually brooding 
over sexual matters anil wrote of them in great 
detail. 

Sehopenhaucr came into relation with Goethe at 
Weimar over a suhiect of interest to both— the 
theory of colour. Ho wrote an essay on the 
subject, which he sent to Goethe and which was 
published at Leipzijf in 1816 under the title Ueber 
das Sehen and die Far ben (‘On Vision and 
Colours’), 'riiis treatise was in some degree in 
harmony with Goethe’s conception of the nature 
of colour. 

From 1814 to 1818 Schopenhauer was at Dresden, 
where he lived in a constant state of contempla- 
tion and self-iminorsion. His own notes describe 
tile nature of that life — a life which he regarded 
as one continual struggle between diverging 
principles all endeavouring to assert ^emselves 
whilst only one could ulLiinately prevail. Hence 
came that constant oonsciousness of defeat to be 
overcome only by giving up the struggle oa useless 
that associates Schopenhauer’s name more almost 
than any other witn the doctrine of pessimisni.^ 
Ho longed for relief such as the ascetic succeeds in 
reaching, although it meant mere withdrawal into 
negativity. He soon became convinced that his 
system was the great system of metaphysics and 
ethics combined For whicii the ages liad been wait- 
ing. Ho had reached Imyond the science of the 
day, whieli was no science but the ‘ pliilosophy of 
the barber’s man,’ to what towered above the 
sensible— the supersensible. Hence his attitude 
of certainty regarding his creed, an attitude which 
the common man called arrogance. His philosophy 
became fixed and certain in his mind, and he 
believed that he had only to wait for its recogni- 
tion by the world. He had, however, to wait some 
time. Die Welt ah Wille und Vorstellung (* The 
World as Will and Idea’). Schopenhauer’s greatest 
and most important work, fell to all appearances 
dead in an unappreeiativo world. Most of the first 
edition, which appeared at Leipzig in 1819, was 
sold 08 waste paper. Another edition was, how- 
ever, printed with considerable emendation in 
1844. Nothing discouraged the author, so com- 
pletely certain was he that ho had found the truth 
in its entirety. 

In 1818 Senopenhauer made a journey to Italy 
which greatly influenced his later life, though his 
1 art. PRSfiiMisu and Optivibm, 5 . 
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diary is full of somowhat morbid introspection and 
melancholy observation. Next year, while still 
in Italy, he heard that the parental business-house 
at Danzig had failed, and that his mother and 
sister had accepted a composition. Characteristi- 
cally he would have none of this and held out for 
full payment to himself with such vigour and 
determination that in the end— three years later— 
he obtained it even with interest. lie was indig- 
nant with the women, who were not willing to join 
him in the fray, and ceased for years oven to 
correspond with them. Though riches came to 
him, his nature was not an enviable one as regards 
his wealth, for he was ever suspicious and di.H- 
trustful. 

Schopenhauer had a desire to be connected witli 
a university, and in 1820 he tried to teach as 
vrivat-doctnt in Berlin, but without success. He 
Waine involved in disputes with Hegel and other 
fellow-teachers, and oven threw a lellow-lodgor 
downstairs, and had to pay her a substantial 
annuity till her death. Another visit to Italy 
was paid in the winter of 1822-23 ; then he re- 
turned to Munich and after some further travel 
settled in Berlin again in 1825. Ho made overtures 
for translating Kant's works into English, but 
with no practical result. In 1831 he went to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main to escape from an outbreak 
of cholera in Berlin and tinnlly settled there. 

He lived for many years a curiously ordered 
life, writing, reading, and taking exercise. He 
was devoted to animals and sensitive to their ill- 
treatment ; he lovod his dog, which the children 
named ‘ Young Schopenhauer ’ and which was his 
constant companion in his daily walks. His only 
diversion was music or the play, more especially 
the former. In 1836 he published at Frankfort a 
small book entitled Ueherden JVillen in der Natur 
(‘ On the Will in Nature ’), which was intended to 
be a corroboration of his tlieory of truth from the 
sciontilic point of view. It endeavoured to demon- 
strate the nature of will as the prius of the 
organism. 

In 1838 a Norwegian society offered a prize for 
the proof of the existence of free will derived from 
tho evidence of consciousness, and the prize was 
to his great satisfaction awarded to Schopenhauer. 
Unfortunately for his amour prupre, ho was not 
so successful in his competition for a Danish prize. 
He suspected a plot against him on the part of 
those wlio wero inspired by the special objects of 
his hatred and jealousy— Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, tiie so • called transcendental ists. Uis 
jealousy for his own reputation and desire for 
recognition amounted to a disease. 

He published at Frankfort in 1841 two essays 
under the title Dk heiden Grundproldenm der 
Fdhik (‘The Two Fundamental rrobloms of 
Ethics’). In them he formulatos his scheme of 
morality, morality signifying the inevitable con- 
sequences which are reali/ea when man reaches 
self-oonsciousness. Man has to become aware that 
life is self-delusion, and morality becomes inward 
self-abnegation and renunciation of the world as it 
has hitherto lieen known to us. 

It was Schopenhauer’s great work The World as 
Will and Idea that made him famous. It was 
through this, the result of a life’s reflexion, that 
its author hoped for recognition for himself and 
defeat for his ‘ transcendental ’ oi)ponent8. Hegel 
was dead, and he hoped Hegelianism would die 
likewise. At first the succes-s of his work W’as not 
very apparent, and the revolutionai^ years that 
followed soon after its completion tended to de- 
press him. With the republican system of goveni* 
inent he had no sympathy, and he (Ireaded losing 
his own }K)sses8ions. ftradually, however, he 
found dis(nplo8 here and ihcire. (me artiede which 


appeared in the Westminster Review d and which 
introduced Schopenhauer to English readers as an 
opponent of tho German transcendentalism ex- 
pounded by Coleridge, specially deliglited him. 
Gwinner, Ins literary executor and biographer, 
was a faithful follower and disciple. 

TAe World an Will and Idea passed into three 
editions before its author’s death. Some a<lmired 
the work because of its views on art and music, 
others becauso of its exposition of sexual love, 
others looked upon the hook as providing a new 
sort of faith for those who liad rejected the old. 
The work that probably first succeeded in bringing 
popularity to its writer was, however, Rarerga 
und Parnlipomena (not very respectfully trans- 
lated as ‘ Chips and Scraps’), whicn was published 
at Berlin in 1851. The book was made up of a 
number of essays on various topics, full of wit and 
sarcasm, and there was something in it to suit 
every taste. The date of the third edition of The 
Wand as Will and Idea was 1859, and a second 
edition of Will in Nature appeared in 1854 and of 
The Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics in 1860, 
so that liefore his death Schopenhauer at least had 
the satisfaction of finding his work a))preoiated. 
His portrait was painted in 1855 by a French 
artist named JmntcHchutz and in tlie following 

ear by Goebol. The latter is the portrait best 

nown in its reproductions. The autnor’s mother 
and sister died oefore success came, and he led a 
lonely life in spite of having many admirers. He 
lived comfortably and worked hard, although in a 
well regulated way, until his death, whicli took 
place on 2l8t Oct. i860 from heart failure. 

a. Teaching. — One can best make Schopen- 
hauer’s point of view intelligible by comparing it 
with that of Bergson, to which it has considerable 
analogy. Bergson holds that the ultimate reality 
is a creative 6lnn which, operating in time (whicn 
is for Berg^son real and ultimate but is in the 
nature of duration and not formal or spatial ized 
time), gives riso to intelligence. Schopenliauer 
held that the ultimate reality or thing-in-itself 
was will, which developed itself into intelligence. 
Both consider that we have a direct intuitive 
apprehension of the existence of the nisus which is 
thus revealed to us not indirectly through know- 
ledge, but directly. But Schopenhauer, agreeing 
with Kant, held that time, like space, was only a 
form of knowledge, while Bergson, agreeing with 
the denial of tho reality of space, treats time not 
only as real but as of the very essence of the 
creative evolution of tho nisus. The world arises 
for Schopenhauer when there has been evolved a 
nervous system sutticiently organized to be the 
instrument of knowledge. The will thus governs 
ruthlessly. If a man wishes to reach a state of 
rest, he can acquire it only by an absolute re- 
nunciation of tlie will to live. He may, if he 
struggles hard enough, atUin to a condition of 
nirvana— a. slate of non-hoing where the will has 
vanished and knowlodgo only is left. We see in 
this doctrine tho influence of tlie Indian religions, 
and of Buddhism in particular, upon Schopen- 
hauer’s mind. 

Schopenhauer teaches that we do not in the 
phenomenal world come into contact with the 
ultimately real. ’l’l»e inUdlect const ructs that 
world according to a ‘ principle of sufKcient reason.’ 
It is by direct intuition tliat we apprehend that 
which IS not phenomenal, and here wo anivo at 
that nvius, or will, which is quite apart from the 
intellect and is something nob in time nor (Icter- 
mined by motives— tlie a<!tivity Hint underlies the 
whole universe. The will cxj^resscs itself in every 
phenomenon in nature, even in inorganic nature. 

i April 1853, pp. .m-407, ' Icorioelasni In Uornmn I'tillo- 
sophy,’ by John Oxenford. 
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But the body is distinguished from the rest of 
nature by the ciroumstance that by direct intuition 
we are aware of will as realized in it. Thus we 
have a conception of the universe as, on the one 
hand, a phenomenal construction by the intellect, 
and, on the other, as will— both conscious will and 
will revealed in the world in different stages and 
forms. In music and the arts universals somewhat 
analogous to the ideas of Plato more esnecially 
disclose themselves as stages in the self-realization 
of will. 

Science, Schopenhauer affirms, can be learned by 
any one, but from art we get only what our nature 
brings to it. Science omy teaches us how and 
why a thing has become what it is, how it is 
strictly limited in its sphere ; art reveals the truth 
in a way that science cannot attempt to do ; it 
teaches us, indeed, by its revelation of the truth, 
the unreality of the world and its manifestations. 
Schopenhauer was of course very largely affected 
by tne romanticism of the day. The scholar^ he 
tells us, is but the man who has painfully acquired 
certain knowledge ; the genius has vision and sees 
the world in all its aspects and is also able to 
observe himself. Schopenhauer, however, follows 
out his theme to a point which may seem to us 
exaggerated, but which may be explained by the 
romantic reaction against the morality of culture 
and convention which had before this held the 
Held. The old conventional morality he regards 
as selfishness of a refined sort. The will is really 
at the basis of all human nature, and the intellect 
is but a subordinate element in it. Art gives us 
the truest revelation of will and its stages as the 
meaning of life— a revelation which cannot be 
arrived at by any mere reasoning. The world is 
but an object in relation to a subject. It is from 
direct intuition of self that some glimpse into the 
nature of reality may be had, and this shows us 
that it is will that is the reality behind the 
illuslonary things of sense. 

Schopenhauer Deing naturally disposed to melan- 
choly, his teaching turned into the pessimism that 
is associated with his name. The will struggles 
for self-assertion in existence, and this ends in a 
world-wide struggle in which no satisfaction for 
the individual is to be found. The will is inher- 
ently blind, and there is no release from the world 
of torture but by discovering the error of striving 
after the happiness of the individual and realizing 
our identity with other beings by finally renounc- 
ing the will and abstracting from individual 
desires. This is the only means of escape from the 
misery of the world, and artistic contemplation 
such as we experience in music helps it. 

Schopenhauer has been regarded as an artist or 
a poet as much as a philosopher. Indeed, he him- 
self has said that his philosophy is * philosophy as 
art.’ This explains his way of Icmking at philo- 
sophy as representing the vivid impression of a 
genius and his attitude of detachment as the 
teacher of a doctrine which could not be wholly 
carried out in practical life. We can understand 
how, after the period of disillusionmeiit which 
followed the outoursts of 1848, men might take 
refuge in views such as Schopenhauer’s, and we 
can also understand why his teaching did not take 
yet firmer hold as a system, even while it inffu- 
enced very deeply contemporary thought and 
criticism. Schopenhauer has never founded a 
school ; but as a critic he has an important place 
in the history of thought. He really represents 
one line of possible development of the Kantian 
system, while Fichte and Hegel {qq.v.) represent 
another and a very different one. 
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Mrs. B. Dlrcks, do. 1892 ; W. Caldwell, Sehopei\hauer*t Syttem 
in itt Philosophical Signijteanee, Edinburgh, 1896; Peruett, 
maximet et fragmentt : traduit, annoU et prieidi d'une vie de 
Sehopenhauer (by J. Bourdeau), Paris, 1880 ; Selected Bttayt qf 
Arthur Sehopenhauer : with a biographical Introd. andSketdi 
of hit PhUotophy (by E. B. Bax), London, 1891. 

£. S. Haldane. 

SCHWENCKFELDIANS.-See Sects 
(Cbriatian). 

SCIENCE.— I. Definition and characteristic!. 

— Science U a syetem of knowledge defined partly 
by its subject-matter of more or less objective 
facts, but mainly by the methods by which its 
data are reached and by the extent to which its 
conclusions can be experimentally tested. Science 
is gained by observation (including, according to 
some, introspection) and by experiment, but also 
by reflecting (with every available technical aid) 
on the data thus supplied. Typically scientific 
knowledge is of such a Kind that it can be verified 
by comt>etent inquirers who repeat the observa- 
tions and experiments and make them the 8uhje<‘.t 
of independent reflexion* In this respect, as in 
some others, science is a ' social phenomenon,’ as 
it has been phrased. The verinoation requires, 
primarily, normally constituted minds; it also 
demands a certain competence — the fruit of discip- 
line; it also desiderates some degree of freedom 
from prejudice and from the limitations imposed 
by the current errors of the age. Many sagacious 
astronomers were satisfied with the Ptolemaic 
system, and many sincere naturalists believed that 
they had evidence of the validity of the LinnsBan 
conception of the fixity of species. Science moves 
asymptotically towards ^equate accuracy. 

Science is also essentially communicable know- 
ledge ; indeed the possibility of it depends on 
man’s capacity for consulting with his neighbours. 
Yet it cannot be supposed that the range of com- 
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municability is to be limited either bv the man in 
the street or by the man in the cloister. The 
average man does not find the science of Newton’s 
Principia very communicable, because he does not 
know the technical language and cannot follow 
the argument. On the other hand, the accurate 
and astoundingly practical knowledge which a 
clever cattle-bre^er has of the eugenic merits of 
an animal is often not communicable. It proves 
itself to sound, like an artist’s intuition, but the 
diagnoses involved have not been made the subject 
of scientific analysis, and they do not enter into 
the fabric of communicable science. Furthermore, 
knowledge does not become scientific until it is 
detachame from merely personal conviction, until 
it can be de-personalized. Those possessed by a 
burning enthusiasm for a conclusion, as unques- 
tionable to them as the noonday sun, are often 
disappointed by the cold doucne of scientific 
Boepncism which demands personal de-polarization. 
The fact is, finally, that, if a conclusion is to form 
part of science, it must be stripped of every trace 
of an emotional halo. The emotional context may 
be essential to a sane synoptic view ; it is irrelevant 
in science. 

2 . Aim of science.— The beginning of science 
involves a process of selection from the data of the 
personal thought-stream. Attention is concen- 
trated on vivid sense-impressions whose external 
references are localizable in space and definable in 
time. The routine of these sense-impressions is 
observed and registered, and externalized (in most 
cases) as natural objects and occurrences. What- 
ever be the precise psychology of the beginning 
of scientific knowledge,^ its pursuit depends on 
processes of selection and abstraction, detm;hment 
and definition. In this way there is built up a 
perceptual framework and then a conceptual 
system— the counterpart of the outer world, which 
empirical science at any rate must treat as real. 
The moment at which any part of this working 
•thought-model’ becomes definiteljr scientific is 
when it admits of formulation and is seen as part 
of a larger whole, when, as Aristotle said, from a 
great number of experiences one general conception 
IS formed which will embrace all similar cases. The 
note of science is struck when uniformities of co- 
existence or succession are detected and formu- 
lated, when there is *a unification of diverse 
phenomena through their reduction to a common 
law.’ Science is essentially descriptive formula- 
tion. Its aim is to dcscriw the impersonal facts 
of experience in verifiable terms as precisely and 
eompletely as possible, as simply as possible, and 
as consistently as possible. In its universe of 
discourse it keeps to experiential terms or verifi- 
able symbolical derivatives of these. It answers 
the question ‘How?’ rather than the question 
‘ Why ? *. J. H. Poynting puts it thus : 

In scienon * we oxplsln an event not when we know “ why *’ It 
happened, but whon we show ** bow " It ia like aonicthing else 
happening elsewhere or otherwise — when, in (act, we can 
Include it as a case described by some law already set forth.' > 
As Karl Pearson has said : 

'The law o( gravitation is a brief description of how every 
particle of matter In the universe Is altering its motion with 
reference to every other particle. It does not toll ua why 
particles thus move ; it does not tell us why the earth describes 
a certain curve round the sun. It simply reHUines, in a few 
brief words, the relationships observed between a vast range of 
phenomena. It economises thought by stating in conceptual 
shorthand that routine of our perceptions which forms for us 
the universe of gravitating matter's 

The true nature of scientific explanation is well 
suggested hy KirchhofFs famous statement of the 
aim of mechanics : ‘ to describe completely and in 
the simplest manner the motions that occur in 
nature.’ It must be recognized, however, that the 
* Sec art. EnsTiMOLOOT. 

J Report qf the British Assoeiation, 1899^ p. 017. 
s Grammar of Seienee^, p. 99. 


end of science is not reached in the formulation of 
things as they are ; it has also to describe how they 
have come to be. Its formulations liavo a his- 
torical or genetic, as well as an immediate, reference. 
They deal with the course of events. See art. 
Natural Law. 

What has just been said in regard to the past 
holds also of the future. The more coniploto a 
science is, the greater the power of prediction. 
Thus Helmholtz has written : 

' We call our ideas of the external world (rue, when they give 
ue euffleient information about the oonMeqiiencea of our ac tions 
throughout the external world, and bring us to proper conclu- 
sions regarding its expected changes ' ; ^ 

and Hertz said that it was the task of science to 
deduce the future from the past, the quality of 
scientific symbols being such that their intellectu- 
ally necessary consequences correspond to occur- 
rences.* 

A scientific hypothesis works when it servos to sum 
up the observed facts in terms consistent with the 
rest of the scientific framewurk, and w'hen deduc- 
tions from it are verified in subsequent experience. 
If the contradictory of a deduced proposition should 
be verifiable, the hypothesis would have to Ix) 
discarded or modified. 

The primary aim of science is to see things 
clearly, consistently, and connectedly, to formu- 
late, to discover laws. It reveals coherence and 
continuity. Its motives are curiosity, a dislike of 
obscurities, a desire for unity. But science as an 
intellectual system and endeavour has grown out 
of practical lore, and the desire of mastering 
circumstances remains as one of its mainsprings. 
On the other hand, while the pursuit of science 
will lost as long as human curiosity, it is admitted 
bj most that the crown of science is its contribu- 
tum to the enrichment and betterment of human 
life. It is of interest to quote from a great inves- 
tigator, H. A. Howland, the following sentence: 

'The aime of the phyiiciet, however, are in part purely intel- 
lectual : he strives to understand the Universe on account of 
the intellectual pleasure derived from the pursuit, but he is 
upheld in it by the knowledge that the study of nature’s secrete 
is the ordained method by which the greatest good and 
happiness shall finally come to the human race.'* 

Trotter’s excellent definition of a science sums 
up the matter : ‘ a l)ody of knowledge derived 
from experience of its material and co-ordinated 
so that it shall be useful in forecasting and, if 
possible, directing the future behaviour of that 
material.’ * 

3. The scientific mood.— The scientific study of 
a subject implies a certain intolicctnal attitude or 
mood, which need not, however, l>e regarded as 
the only way of approaching a subject. Thus the 
(esthetic or artistic approach and the purely 
practical approach are not less legitimate than 
that of the scientific investigator. The character- 
istic features of the expert scientific investigator, 
or of any one desirous of having a scientific know- 
ledge of a subject, may lie described as a passion 
for facts (which implies a high standard of accuracy 
and a detachment from personal wishes); a 
cautious thoroughness in coming to a conclusion 
(which implies Mrsistent scepticism and self- 
elimination in judgment) ; a quality of clearness 
(which implies a dislike of obscurities, ambiguities, 
and loose ends — what Faradav called * doubtful 
knowledge ’) ; and a loss readily definable sense 
of the inter-relations of things, wliich discerns 
tentatively at least that apparently isolated 
phenomena are integral parts of a system. When 
Sir Michael Foster, in his Presidential Address to 
the British Association in 1899, said that the 
qualities which distinguish the scientific worker 
by H. Ildflrding, Modern PhiloBophert, Kng. tr.. 

- 41 .. » Anwr. Jonm. Sci, vill. (1809) 411. 

< Instincts of the Herd, London, 1916, p. 11. 


1 Quoted 
London, Ifi 
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are truthfulnesH, alertnoHft, and courage, ho wuh 
perhaps stating the case too generally, hut he was 
making the point tliat the scientific mood does 
not necessaruy imply expert knowledi^ of any 
particular science. It is often exhibitea in a high 
degree by business men. Science is verifiable 
knowledge, systematized and generalized. As 
Benchara Branford pnU it: 

‘ Brlence in horn an<*w in thfct wonderful world within each 
man when with <ielil»erate will he succeeds in thinking about 
the principles of his work in the great world without in a clear, 
logical, and eyeteniatic way, and courageously puts his con- 
clusions to the test of experiment ; and the sd-cAllcd sciences 
are the written re(!ords of such thinking, only more extensive, 
clear, systematlo, an<l consistent, and more true to reality 
l)ecauiie they have Itee.n tested by c^ountless exiieriments and 
cxjKiriBnces in the race.' 1 

I’erliaps, however, Huxley went too far in this 
direction when ho spoke of stdenco as ‘organized 
common-sonse,’ for common-Hcnse is often very 
easy-going as regards both its facts and its infer- 
ences. A corrective suggestion of the diilioulty 
of being scientific is given in Karl Pearson’s 
nient : 

'The scientific man has above all things to strive at self- 
elimination in his Indgment, to provide an argument which is 
as true for each individual mind as for his own. Ttie classifica- 
tion of facts, tlie recognition of their sequcnco and relative 
signiflcanco, is the function of science, and the habit of forming 
a judgment upon these facts, uni)iaHHed hy personal feeling, is 
characteristic of what may be termed the scientific frame of 
mind.' a 

4. The methods of science.— The first step in 
tlie scientific study of a problem is t/o get at the 
facts, to collect data. Tjie virtues here are pre- 
cision and exhaustiveness of observation, patience 
to go on collecting, iinjiartiality to whatever is 
foriheoming, watclifulness against tlie deceptions 
of the senses, and humility to learn from previous 
mistakes made by ourselves and otliers. Common 
faults are hastiness, vagueness, acceptance of 
second-hand evidence, niixisg up the immediate 
data of experience with inferences, and, worst of 
uU, picking and choosing the facts that suit a pre- 
conceived theory. 

A second step is accurate registration of the 
data. Science negins with meaHuremerit. Lord 
Kelvin said that ‘nearly all the grandest dis- 
coveries of science have been but the rewards of 
accurate measurement and patient, long-continn6<l 
labour in the minute sifting of numerical results.’ 
Here come in instrumental aids to our senses, 
impersonal methods of registration such as photo- 
graphy, confirmatory observations by others, and 
various devices for securing accuracy. There is a 
quality of character involved, and it is very inter- 
esting that Clerk Maxwell should have referretl in 
one and the same sentence to ‘ those aspirations 
after accuracy In measurement, and justice in 
action, which we reckon among our noblest attri- 
butes as men.’ There is an ethical factor in the 
development of what has been called ‘ the scientific 
conscience.’ 

A third step is bringing the data into the most 
useful form. They may he so numerous that some 
statistical or graphic device is required for dealing 
with them. A very simple illustration is plotting 
out a curve which shows at a glance the general 
outcome of a multitude of measurements. It may 
also be tliat the data are not fully useful until 
they have been further analyzed or reduced to 
simpler terms, to a common denominator with 
other sets of facts with which they have to be 
compared. There is a familiar opportunity for 
fallacy here, for in reducing facts to simpler terms 
something may be lost sight of, as when we reduce 
a physiological fact to a scries of chemical and 
physical facts. But, while the reduction of pheno- 
mena to their common denominator cannot ho 
accomplished by violence, it must always lie 

1 Janut and Vesta^ p. 186. * Grommar qf Seienct'^t p. 


attempted within the limits of the reasonable. 
Scientific description must be ob simple, as possible. 

'To get away from appearances, to read the physical foot 
liehind the sensuous effect, is one chief aim of soience.' 1 

So far the methods have been observational and 
descriptive — representing what Lord Kelvin used 
to C4tll the ‘ Natural History ’ stage of study. But 
the essential step is generalization and formula- 
tion, which brings the study to the stage of 
‘ Natural Philosophy.’ A whole series of occur- 
rences is seen to have a uniformity, which is called 
their law. A formula is found that fits them all, 
or, more frequently, a new set of facts is shown to 
be in conformity with a previously established law. 
A set of occurrences is unified by the discovery of 
the causal relations that make tiiem one ; a 
puzzling phenomenon is shown to be a disguised 
form of a well-known case ; a body of facts is 
fitted into its place in the growin;^ system of 
ordered natural knowledge. In the discovery of a 
formula that fits, the investigator is often helped 
hy a flash of insight ; but often he has to try one 
key after another until he finds one that works 
the lock. 

• Rouiidfd and conditioned by co-oporant Kcoson,' Tyndall * 
Bald, ' itnagitiation i)econic8 the niia:litieHt inetrumont of the 
ph.vaical diBcoverer. Newton’s pasaage from a falling apple to 
a falling moon wan, at the outset, a leap of the imagination.' 

In other cases one hyi>otheNis after another, one 
trial after another, may have to be made before a 
solution is fouml. And, whether the formulation 
is reached imaginatively or laboriously, whether it 
comes as a brilliant deduction from some previously 
established law or as a patient induction from 
ninny particulars or from an intricate interlacing 
of induction and deduction, it has to bo tested and 
re-tested, criticized and verified, before it is allowed 
to rise to the rank of a tlieory. For a discnission 
of the logic of science we may refer to an cs.say hy 
T. Case. Taking Newton’s Prinri/tm as a supreme 
illustration, he sliows that the method is neither 
the deductive Aristotelian nor the inductive 
Baconian, but both ; it is tlie interaction of induc- 
tion and deduction in a mixed method. 

‘ The full title, Phil(mphi<e Naturalu Prinnpia Mathematical 
im})lieH a combination of imlnction and deduction. It ia alao a 
combination of analysis and synthesis : it prot^oeds from fac-ts 

j'auses as well as from (jaiises to facts.' 3 

Views of Hcicnco are apt to swing from an 
extreme of objectivism to an extremo or subjectiv- 
ism. On the one hand, it is sumetiinos forgotten 
that man forges the tools or refines the concepts 
w'hich he uses in discovering ami formulating the 
order of nature, that a great deal of the experi- 
menting is experimenting with iilea.s and symlMds 
in his own head, and that he labours nnucr the 
dilliculty of being immersed in the system which 
ho describes, of being a product of the evolution 
which he analyzes. We can no more escape from 
anthropomorphism than we can from our shadow. 
Especially in the loss exact sciences, such a.s 
biology, the danger is great that provisional con- 
cepts — 6.Q,f ‘the struggle for existence’ — often 
borrowed from human atlairs, may lead to fallacy. 
It must be admitted that, wliile there are few who 
now think of the laws of nature as governing the 
universe, as our forefathers phrased it, there are 
many who think of scienoe as more objective and 
‘ pure ’ than it actually is. 

But the other extreme is that of those who over- 
emphasize the subjectivity of science. Impressed 
with the fact that man builds up his science hy 
the sweat of his brow’, inventing and trying con- 
cept after concept till he attains to an intellectual 
grasp of the facts, they exaggerate this into the 
doctrine that ‘scientific truth is the creation of 

» Arthur J. Balfour, Theiem and Humanism^ London, l»16, 
p. 70. 

* FrajjmerUs of Scitnes^ p. LSI. 

3 In Lectures on the Method of SdeneCt p. 16. 
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the human mind and not of on tor nature.’ ‘ Hut 
this iniHBcs wliat in characteristic of man’s scicntltic 
formulation of tlie order of nature, that it must be 
verifiable by all normally constituted minds, that 
it must form a reliable basis for prediction, if not 
also for control. The order of nature is no human 
invent ion, though the formulations of it are often 
premature and inadequate. The concepts and 
HynilM>l8 which man uses are not the hai»py thoughts 
of genius, but the outcome of other coucepts which 
have survived a long process of trial and error, of 
testing and verifying. Hetween the two extremes 
of objectivism and subjectivism a reasonable posh 
tion IS tenable. 

5. Scope of science. — Much confusion and un- 
profitable discussion might be avoided if the word 
* science ’ were more frequently used with a qualify- 
ing adjective — chemical and physical science, exact 
science, mathematical science, natural science, 
biological science, mental and moral science, Ro<ual 
science, abstract science, and so on. For investi- 
gators differ so widely in their outlook on the 
world that there can be no agreement as to the 
lioundarv lines of science. To many workers in 
ehoniicaf and physical science it seems doubtful 
W'hetlier biology and psychology are sciences at 
all, and to talk of political science seems to some 
the height of absurdity. Wliat is just in this 
austere position is the recognition that in the 
domain of things, as treated by chemistry and 
physics, measurerneiits can be ma<le with extra- 
onlinary precision, analyses can be made with 
approximate completeness, formulations can be 
made with practical exhaustiveness, and, given a 
knowledge of the conditions, predictions can be 
made with remarkable success. So it is with the 
exact sciences — gravitational astronomy being the 
finest instance. When wo pass to living creatures 
and their beliaviour, to human societies and their 
inter-relations, we find that accurate measurement 
and precise registration are more difiicult, analysis 
is very imperfect, formulation is only provisional, 
and prediction is in most cases hazardous. More- 
over, test-experiments similar to those which are 
so valuable in the chemical and physical sciern'es 
are often <lifbcult or impossible in biology, j>sycbo- 
logy, and sociology. The areas of greatest cer- 
tainty in biology, c./jr., are in most cases those 
where cliemical and piiysical methods are applied 
to the description of clicrnical and piiysical pro- 
cesses occurring in corinexif»n with organisms. 
The discovery of metliods, concepts, and foriiitihe 
for dealing with matter and energy is, as IJergsoii 
insistj=», far from having its counterpart in the 
realm of organisms or in the kingtbuii of man. 
The view taken in this article is the coiiiriion-sen.se 
one, that science includes all knowledge, com- 
municable and vcriliablo, Avhich is rcaclieil by 
methodical observation and experiment and admits 
of concise, consistent, and coiinecte«l forriiiilation. 
In regard to one order of facts the apyilication of 
scientific methods has gone far, in regard 
another orrler of facts it 1ms just begun, but the 
incipient science has no reason to be ashamed 
beside her hill -grown sister. An exact science is 
like a solar system, a young science is like a 
nebula, but wo see no reason why the student of 
dreams may not be as * scientific ’ as the student of 
rocks, provided that he does not allow assertion to 
outstrip evidence and understands what ho knows. 
The temptations not to he scientific increase, hoiv- 
ever, in proportion to the availability of precise 
methods, and it is interesting to notice that one of 
the kinds of scientific ‘ discovery ’is finding a method 
that can be used in the investigation of a previ- 
ously more or less refractory set of facts. Even 
the most advanced science is, in Spencer’s plirase, 
I J. B. BaiUle, in HJ xv. [10171 36». 


•partially unified knowledge’; the must living 
science is that in which the process uf uiiitic.atiun 
is most continuous. 

Of iiiiportanco is the distinction, on which 
emphasis has i>oon laid by Clerk Maxwell ^ and 
others,^ between dynamical and statistical know- 
ledg<i in physics. It corresponds to the distinction 
beUyeon physiological and biometric knowledge 
in biology, to the ilistiiiction between the study of 
individuals and the study of averages in social 
atl'airs. The two are <!oinplemeiitary, but in many 
ca.seK our knowledge of natural occurrence is 
almost entirely statistical. 

Another saving chiu.se of imi)ortance relates to 
scientific symbols. The nuxlerti ph\sicLst visual- 
izes all that his analysis can be applied to in terms 
of grouj>ings and displacements of ultimate par- 
ticles — the atomistic view of nature ; and he is 
able with a good scdcmtific conscience to a.«Kuro us 
that there are such things as atoms. ^ The inodorn 
physicist can speak of the actuality of the atom, 
just as the geologist can speak of the actuality of 
the mountains. Hut this is a modern achievement, 
for until a few years ago the atom was only a 
symUil, a probably real working liypothesiM. And, 
while the reality of the atom has been c*xperiinont- 
ally verified, there remain many useful working 
symlxdM that have not reached this stage. Thus 
the ‘determinants’ in Weisiiiaiiii’s theory of 
heredity and the ‘ceptors’ in some theorie.s of 
immunity are working symbols. Yet these 
symlxds never live long if they are fanciful or 
arbitrary; they arc retained only if e.\perimnnt 
slmwH that they corrcs])ond in some iiieasiin^ to 
reality by forming a trustworthy basi.s for predi<!- 
tion and control. The liistory of science shows in 
an eloquent way how provisional symbols gradu- 
ally attain to the dignity of realities. 

6 , Classification of the sciences. — Tt is useful to 
have ill the mind some well-defined map of know- 
ledge, which may suggest inter-relations, counter- 
act partial views, ainl help towards the fulfilment 
of I’lat/o’s demand that the true lover of science 
shall bo interested in the whole of his subject. 
Hut the particular form of the classification — 
wh(‘ther after Comte or Sjtcncer, Haiii or I’earson, 
or (ieddes — is probably of less importance tlian its 

I iersonal quality. For tlie classilication which wo 
lavo in our miinl must express j>art of our philo- 
sophy, Its boumlary-lines Avill, for instance, 
express our eonclnsions as to the autonomy or 
dependence of biology and of psychology, our 
decisions on the dillicult problems of vitalism and 
niatcrialisni, our views as to the disfjnctiveiiess of 
sociology or its subordination to biology, ami so 
on. 

Another general idea of importance is that a 
.science is defined not by its subject-matter, as is 
often erroneously contended, hut ]»y Ihe methods, 
fundamental cfincepts, and formnhe used in work- 
ing with the material. Two or three sciences 
often deal with the .same material ; thus the 
chemist, the ])hy8ici8t, and the biologist may work 
with diilercnt ends in view, and in correlation if 
they are wise, at one and the same material, such 
as contracting muscle. A chemist, for purposes of 
his own, may devote bis life to the study of the 
aromatic substancies in flowers, and yet nevc.r ask 
a single botanical or biological question. It is a 
confusion of thought to map out territories as pre- 
serves of particular sciences, though every one 
recognizes broadly that there are three grcnit 
orders of fact, viz. the doriiain of thing.s, the realm 
I A pai>er In The Life of James Clerk Maxued, ty 
Campbell and W. Oarnt-I, I.o’ndon, 1SS1>, pIi. xiv. p. 4 :h. 

.1. T. Mvrx, Hintury of European 'I'hovyht in f-hr A'iyteteenth 
Century^ li. 6t>!). 

<• 8c*ft J. J. ThoinBon, The Aiomio Theory (Ilomanai lecture), 
Oxford. 1914. 
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of organisms, and the kingdom of man — the oosmo* 
sphere, the biosphere, and the sociosphere, as some 
have said. 

It is useful to separate off, first of all, the 
abstract, formal, or methodological sciences, which 
deal with necessary relations between abstract 
concepts or between propositions, * irrespective of 
the special nature of the concrete objects for which 
the ideas stand or to which the propositions refer.* 
They are deductive rather than inductive, ideal, 
not experiential, they are not directly based on 
the data of observation or experimentation. Thev 
deal with methods of inference, they supply intel- 
lectual instruments of investigation, tney aflbrd 
criteria for testing the consistency and complete- 
ness of Bcientiiio descriptions. They comprise 
especially mathematics (including statistics and 
graphics) and logic ; and it appears to many that 
a place should be found here for a department of 
metaphysics, a criticism of categories, or a study 
of explanations as such. 

The other sciences are concrete, descriptive, 
experiential, sciences of phenomena in contrast to 
sciences of formal relations. It is useful to recog- 
nize five fundamental ^ and general sciences — 
chemistry, physics, biology, psychology, and 
sociology. (Jhemistry is mainly the science of the 
different kinds of matter, their transformations, 
affinities, and interactions ; it is par toxtlltnct the 
science of molecules, atoms, and corpuscles. 
Physics is in the main the science of the transfor- 
mations of energy. Biology is the science of the 
structure and activity, development and evolution, 
of organisms, including man as organism. Psycho- 
logy is the science of the subjective aspect of be- 
haviour, of man and animals. Sociology is the 
science of the structure and life, growth and evolu- 
tion, of societary forms or of communities. There 
is something to oe said for recognizing only three 
fundamental or general concrete sciences — chem- 
istry and physics in one, biology and psychology 
in one, and sociology the third; but tne fivefold 
scheme is the more convenient in the present state 
of science. 

(a) Dependent on the five general sciences are 
the special or derivative sciences; thus botany, 
zoology, and protistology are special sciences witn- 
in the rubric of the general science of biology, A 
great part of astronomy and most of meteorology 
must 1)6 ranked under physics, a great part of 
mineralogy under chemistry. These special 
sciences are to bo distinguished from sub-scienoes 
like morphology, physiology, and embryology, 
which are sulxlivisions of biology, or of botany 
and zoology when these arc separated ofT. ( 6 ) 
Many of tno derivative sciences deserve a oom- 
artment for themselves, being synoptic or com- 
ined sciences, using the methods ana concepts of 
several sciences for their own particular purposes. 
Thus geology is a synoptic science, the focusing of 
several sciences on the study of the earth. Geo- 
CTaphy in the same way is a circle intersecting 
four or five other circles for a particular purpose. 
Anthropology is another good example of a com- 
bined or synoptic science. When it is practically 
convenient to segregate off a t)articular field of 
inquiry, a science may arise which has no radical 
characteristics of method. Thus the sublime 
science of astronomy is but a focusing of mechanics, 
thermodynamics, optics, and chemistry on the par- 
ticular phenomena of suns, planets, and the like. 
(c) Lastly, it seems useful to keep the term 
* applied science * for any department of a special 
science or for a combination of parts of several 
special sciences, directly oriented towards practical 
issnes — a.p., those of the arts and crafts. Thus 
af^oultural science and medical science, the 
Spence of engineering, and the science of education 


are in great part applied sciences and are neither 
more nor less scientific on that account. As 
Huxley alw^ays insisted, * applied science * is nothing 
but the appneation of ‘pure science* to detailed 
practical problems. 

7. Correlation of the tciences.->A counteractive 
to the impression of heterogeneity which a study 
of the classification of the sciences gives us is 
found in a recognition of their unity or, better, 
their correlation. They are parts of one endeavour 
to understand the order of nature and human life 
within it. They work into one another’s hands, 
they react on one another, they are different modes 
of one rational inquiry. Several of them may deal 
with one and the same subject and yet not eimanst 
it. But it is begging many questions to insist that 
there is only one science of nature, which describes 
things land changes of things in terms of ideal 
motions, expressible in mathematical formula;. 
This is false simplicity ; it does not really work. 

In seeking to unaerstand and thus in some 
measure to control a difficult system, such as a 
living organism, the methods of several diflferent 
sciences may be used in correlation. From the 
biological side the organism may be studied in its 
morphological, physiological, and embryological 
aspects ; a deeper appreciation may be gained by 
studying its behaviour and the mental aspect of 
that. Many physical and chemical processes that 
contribute to the resultant which we call living 
may also be analyzed apart, and thus bio-physiciu 
and bio-chemical aspects receive their diare of 
attention. Moreover, the creature has to be 
studied in its inter-relations with its appropriate 
environment, both animate and inanimate. It has 
also to be studied in its time relations ; it is an heir 
of the ages, a historic being. The results of the 
various inquiries have to be pooled, or rather 
integrated. For the total scientific view must not 
be one that dissolves the organism ; it must bo one 
that makes its unity stand out conspicuously. 
The sciences are most scientific when they are 
most correlated, for they mutually correct one 
another, and our appreciation of the depth of 
reality is enhanced. New life came to astronomy 
and again to physiology when each established i^ 
correlation with chemistry ; and biologists look 
with equal interest to sueli modern correlations as 
bio-physics on the one hand and jisycho-biology on 
the other. One of the promising methods of 
scientific discovery is to effect new contacts or 
correlations. 

If vital phenomena can lie adequately described 
in chemical and physical (i.e. ideally mechanical) 
terms, a unification of biology and pfiysico-chemis- 
try has been effected. But the unification is not 
established by demonstrating that chemical and 
physical processes in an animal are in line with 
those in a thermodynamic engine. The applica- 
bility of chemical and physical methods to the 
study of vital processes is admitted by all ; the 
utility of chemical and physical formula) in 
the description of what goes on in living creatures 
is admitted by all; but the question is whether 
the chemical and physical concepts are adequate 
for anything like complete description of the be- 
haviour of the animal, and whether we can deduce 
the behaviour of the animal from laws which apply 
equally to the animal and to the thermodynamic 
engine, to the flower and to the star. 

We quote Arthur 0 . lx)vejoy*s statement of this 
point: 

Sclentfflo untfleation, then, takes place in so far aa divene 
claaaes of phenomena oome to be reco^ieed as dedtirible from 
a alnzle, relatively elmple R^eneraliiiaiion conoerninj^ the correla- 
tion of certidn variablea—provided that in each particular case 
the actual natures or values of the variables be known. And 
unification fails of attainment in so far as two or more kinds of 
phenomena appear (In the light of existing knowledge) as an- 
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deducible from niiy already verified law, even were the 

actual values of the variabloa referred to by any such law pre- 
cisely ascertained for the phenomena In question. When two 
or more comparatively spetiiflc laws are, in this latter sense, 
incapable of btiiiiK’ deduced from any common, more general 
law— in other words, are not, thus far, nnifie<l— we may speak 
of those laws as being dlm^outlnuous with one another.’! 


And, as the samo author points out, another 
mo<lo of discontinuity will emerf^e in this connexion 
if it should Ihj shown that the motion of matter in 
a livinj,^ cell does not correspond in its uniformities 
with the motion of inorganic matter. Wo Iiavo 
seen that what the animal does may bo in con- 
formity with the laws of thermodynamics and yet 
not be deducible from them ; but there will be 
further discontinuity if it be shown that the 
motion of particles in the organism sometimes 
neither follows from nor conforms to the motion of 
particles in an inorganic system like, say, a whirl- 
j»ool. 

Treating of the work of science, A. E. Dolbear 
writes : 


' By explanation ia meant the presentation of Uio mechanical 
antecedents for a phenomenon in so complete a way that no 
supplementary or unknown factors are necessary.' 3 
Now, what many biologists are impressed with, 
e.g.f in regard to the higluir rcac.lics of animal 
behaviour, is the present of invoking 

other than mechanical factors, such as memory 
and a power of learning. 

Thus it may be .said that the ideal of one science 
of nature— the ideal of Descartes, of Hobbes, of 
Leibniz — has given place to an ideal of correlation 
rather than of unity. There has, indeed, been 
much prolitable brealving down of artiiicial [larti- 
tions, many a useful discovery of a common de- 
nominator bringing apparently disconnected facts 
into comparable relationship, but the possibility of 
making physiology a branch of physics, psychology 
a branch of physiology, and so on, has not been 
realized. Moreover, the measure of abstractness 
which marks each science makes it imuossible that 
a unified scientilic view of the world can be at- 
tained by merely pooling the results of each kind 
of exploration. Tlio chemical, the physical, the 
biological, and the psychological formulations of 
an organism, e.g., cannot be left os accretions to an 
aggregate of knowledge ; they must be correlate*! ; 
ana this is wliat some would call * the philosophy 
(»f the organism.’ 

8. Limitations of science. — Science is knowledge 
gained by certain methods ; to apply these methods 
usually (lemands a partial or abstract consideration 
of the subject-matter; ‘Divide et impera^ is the 
scientific rule. This is a self-imposed limitation of 
science— that its descriptions and formulie roh-r to 
abstracted aspects of things. We can no more in 
actuality separate a living organism from its 
environment than we can remove a whirlpool from 
the river, yet for scientific purposes the abstrac- 
tion has to be made ; and up to a certain point — 
z.o., in analytical anatomy — it is made pnmtably. 
Tiie same is true in more' exact spheres : the con- 
cept of mass is essential in dynamics ; we treat of 
the mass of a body as if we had the body under 
the influence of gravitation only. lUit in actual 
observations and experiments we can never really 
secure the entire absence of electrical, magnetic, 
and other forces. To put it in another way, 
science works with ‘ ideal systems,’ and this is one 
of its limitations. Thus in a general way it may 
be said that science aims at practically convenient 
representations of certain aspects of facts, de- 
liberately abstracted from other aspects. 

The terms of scientific formulation are in diverse 
degrees far from being self-exfdanatory. In biology 
it IS neoe.ssary to spealc of * organism,’ ‘ ]jrotoplasm,’ 
•heredity,’ and so on, but these terms obviously 

! ‘The Unity of Science,' ITniv. MinsouH Bulletin, i. [1912] 17. 

» The Machinery oj the ITniveree.^, I^ndon, 1911, p. 
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remiiro further analysis or dofinilion — whith the 
biologist is indeed trying to work out. In more 
exact sciences there are secret-hiding terms like 
‘gravitation’ and ‘ehemical affinity.’ It is fnic 
that the terms of scientilic description are continu- 
ally undcrg*>ing a proce.sH of simplification, but how 
limited is oiir comprehension of the fund.amental 
terms like ‘matter,’ ‘energy,’ ‘inertia,’ ‘life,’ 
‘consciousness’! Thus a good deal of what is 
called scientific ‘explanation ’ consists in reducing 
unusual unintelligiUlity to order rather than to 
understanding. 

Another limitation concenus origins. The scien- 
tific treatment of an order of facts begins, not 
at the beginning— that is impossible— but from 
something ‘given,’ wdiich is not ex})laiue.<l. The 
biologist begins with tlio first organisms, or with 
the first visible orgaui.sms, or with the first visible 
organisms upon the earth. But wdiat was their 
origin? The chemist begins with the (themical 
elements, but what is meant by being an element 
and what was the origin of the fourscore of them ? 
Matter has seemed to many easy-going minds a 
firm basis to start from, but wliat is matter, and 
what has been its history ? Must there not have 
been a dilFcrcntiation of various forms of matter, 
and may there not have been a ))re-material state 
of things? This nece.ssary limitation of science 
hii.s been well stated by Arthur Shipley : 

‘No body of Bclcntitlo doclrlno Hucrecds in describing in 
terms of laws of succession more tlmn some limited set of stages 
of a natural process : the whole |)ro(!eHs- if, indeed, it can he. 
regarded as a whole— must for ever bu beyond the reach of 
Bcientiflo grasp. The earliest stages to vvfiicli Science has suc- 
ceeded in tracing back any nart of a sequence of phenomena 
itself constitutes a new problem for Science and that witlmut 
end. There is always an earlier stage and to an earliest we can 
never attain. The questions of origins concern the theologian, 
the metaphysician, perhaps the poet.’! 

Another limitation has to do with causal 
sequences. In ordinary scientific discourse, as 
Bergson points out, throe different meanings of the 
term ‘cause’ arc common. A caii.se may act by 
impelling (one billiard ball striking another), or by 
releasing (a spark exploding the gunpowder), or 
by unwinding (the relaxing of tlie spring turning 
the I'.ylimler of a gramophone and having tho 
melody a.s effect). 

Now * only in tho first case, really, does causu explain effect ; 
in the others the effert is more or h-ss given in advancre, and 
the anUircdont invoked is— in different degrees, of course — its 
ocx'.asioii rather than Its cause,”'! 

The only cases where a scienlilic account is com- 
plete are cases of mechanics, where the resultant 
is just a new form of the components, w'hcre we 
can say with a (dear intellectual consiucnce, ‘ Causa 
aequat elfectum.* In the great majority of eases 
all that science can say is, ‘If this, tlien that’; 
and it is a very useful thing to bo able to say. 
One particular totality of condition change.s into 
another, hut, when tho chains of siMpieiice are in- 
tricate, it is no longer plain that flnj resultant 
luiLst be as it is an<l not otherwise. Sebrnce shows 
that a certain collocation of anfecedents and no 
other will result in a certain eulI<Kation of c*ni. 
sequonts and no other ; but it is only in tho case of 
mechanical sequences that we fully Know how it is 
that the consequents emerge from tlie often very 
(lifferent antecedents. 

We have seen, then, that limitations arc involved 
in the inevitable abstractness of science, in the 
residual or radical mystcriousness of its furula- 
inental concepts, in what ha.s to l>e taken as ‘ given,’ 
and in the difli(uilty of giving complete eauMal 
explanations except in tlio case of purely meeliaui- 
cal sequences. But there are limitjitions of oilier 
kinds. Thus a reasonable humility of Tuind may be 
fo.stered by reineinlmring how limbed is our niiige 
of exact (fata. An admission of this may be (died 

! Schuster and Shipley, Britain's Iferitntje of Science, p, 270. 

Creative Biwlvtiim, Kng. tr., p. 77 f. 
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from an address delivered about the end of the 
19tli cent, by a distinguished physicist, Henry A. 
Rowland : 

* It Is a curious fact that, havin(( minds temling to the infinite, 
with Ituairinations unlimited by time and snaoe, the limits of 
our exact kiiowledt^e are very small indeed. In time we are 
limited by a few hundre<l or possibly thousand years ; indeed 
the limit in our Bcieru!u is far less than the smaller of these 
periods. In space wo have exact knowiedufe limited to portions 
of our eartli’s surface and a mile or so below the surface, 
together with what little wo can learn from looking through 
powerful telescopes into the Hpa(se beyond. In temperature 
our knowledge extends from near the absolute zero to that of 
the sun, but exact knowledge is far more limited. In pressures 
we go from the Crookes vauuutn still containing myriads of 
flying atoms to pressures limited by the strength of steel, but 
still very minute oompared with the prossurus at the centre of 
the etirtli and sun, where the hardest steel would flow like the 
most limpid water. In velocities we are limited to a few miles 
per second. In forces to possildy IfK) tons to the square inch, 
in mechanical rotations to a few hundred times a second.' 

Finally, there is a sense in which science, if not 
asymptotic, is hound to remain approximate. A 
scientific law formulates an observeci routine in the 
order of nature, and, if it has been estahlished with 
due care, there is no going back on it unless the 
properties of the materials observed should change. 
It may be, however, that the law was only an 
approximate * fit ’ and loft residual phenomena, a 
recognition of which subsequently led to a ro-statc- 
ment of the law. So Kepler improves on Coper- 
nicus and Newton on Kepler. Even when the 
formulation fitted well and may have conic to be 
regarded as of universal application, the exten.sion 
or the intensification of research may show that it 
does not apply beyond certain limits. Thus the 
law of gravitation, which must be very near to 
perfect accuracy when applied to planetary 
distances, may not hold eitner for very minute 
molecular distunc-es or for immenBe stellar diatamses. 
Even generalization.^ which work well and must 
hear a close correspondence to reality, since they 
aW'ord a basis for effective prophecy, may require 
some modification, in their setting at least, in the 
light of some new fact or idea of great magnitude. 
Thus Frederick Soddy M'rites: 

*lt soumis Incredible, but nevertheless it is true, that science 
up to the clone of the nineteenth century had no suspicion even 
of tiio existence of the original soiuces of natural energy. . . . 
The vl.'ita which has been opened up by these new dist'overles 
lof the radloact.ive properties of somu substances] admiltedly 
Is without parallel in the whole history of science.’® 

Ami Max Flanck writes of the principle of the 
relativity of time : 

* With the revolution which it brings about in our concep. 
tion of the pliysical universu no other is ('omparable, in range 
and profundity, exirept that due to the introduction of the 
Coperulcan astronomy.' » 

Finally, it may bo useful to remember that, 
according to current and probably well-warranted 
scientific belief, there was once a time when what 
hapiiened upon the earth might have been for- 
mulated in its imm(3diacy with apparent exhaustive- 
ne.ss in terms of the dynamics of particles. Jbit 
age.s passed and living creature.s emerged ; new 
formulm, a.s it seems to us, became nece.ssary. 
Ages p.issed and intelligent creatures comiiiaudcd 
their coui>c ; again a new aspect of reality required 
a new science. Ages passed and man emerged™- 
with sclf-couHciousncs.s, language, reasoning capac- 
ity, and a social heritage. Science must always 
be asymptotic, for its subject-matter is evolving. 

9 . Science and feeling.— There is a natural 
antithesis between the scientific and the emotional 
mood ; when either is in the saddle, it must keep 
the other at a spear’s length. Science is essentially 
unemotional an<l imp<‘r.sonal, and its analytic, 
atomizing or anatomizing, methods are apt to be, 
in their matter-of hud.-nesH, destructive of artistic 

I ‘Thi» Highest Aim of the Pliysicist,’ in Amr. Journ. Sei. 
viii. [1S99J 408. 

a Uarpfr'u Mafjazine, Deoemhor HUM), p. fiS. 

A eht Vorlemiiifen iiber theftretiache I'hpink^ Leipzig, 1910, 
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unities and poetical interpretations. But, when 
science makes minor mysteries disappear, greater 
mysteries stand confessed. Science never destroys 
wonder, but only shifts it, higher and deeper. 
For one object of delight whose emotional value 
.science has inevitably lessened — «8 Newton spoiled 
the rainbow for Keats— Rcience gives back double. 
To the grand piimary^ impressions of the world- 
powers, of the immensities, of the pervading order, 
and of the universal flux, with wiiich the man of 
feeling has been nurtured from of old, modem 
science has added thrilling impressions of manifold- 
ness, intricacy, inter-relatedness, and evolution. 
Science has supplied art and poetry with far more 
raw materials tnan have yet been utilized. Science 
is ever widening and clarifying the emotional 
window. There are great vistas to which science 
alone can lead, and they make for elevation of 
mind. In this and in other wavs science may be 
epigram matically called *one of the humanities.’ ' 

10 . Science and philosophy.— A scientific system 
is the formulation or descrijition of methodically 
observed sequences and inter-relations within 
groups of occurrences that admit of being measured 
or precisely registered. A philosophic^ system is 
the outcome of interpretative reflexion on the whole 
data of our experience. Science is characteristi- 
cally ImpcrBonal, or, in any case, it must admit of 
being readily de-personalized by competent minds ; 
but a man’s pnilosophy must alwc^s have a 
personal note. To the inttuence of Kant, of the 
ciorrelated * pUilosophies of nature,’ and of Hegel 
may be traced the /act that science and philosophy 
drew apart in the 19tli cent., and more markedly 
in Germany than in France or England. More- 
over, the rise of biology was giving a new com- 
[ileteness to science, and a fresli vigour possessed 
Kcieutilic inquiry as a whole. It naturally followed 
that scientific investigators began to resent the 
way in which philosophy calleil the tune that it 
wished science to play. More technically, science 
became less receptive to regulative concepts 
insinuated by philosophy into the scientific work- 
shop. A diagrammatic example was the philo- 
sophical declaration that there could not be more 
than seven planets. For a time, indeed, it was in 
the interests of progress that science should be on 
the defensive against philosophy ; Imt now there 
is more need for it to be afraid of thinking that 
it can dispense with its partner. It is well and 
good to ride the marches ; * I ask not proud 
FhiloHophy to tell me what thou art’; I shall 
scrutinize for myself. But there is a tendency on 
the part of science to forget its limitations, to be 
unaware of its assumptions, and to bo easy-going 
in the criticism of its own categories. The truth 
is that science and philoaophy are complementary. 
From the analytic aescriptions which science gives 
wo cannot but go on to the more Hynthetic en- 
deavour of forming some coherent picture of the 
whole scheme of things and thoughts. Beyond the 
attaiiimont of knowledge there is the unending 
search after truth. 

A modern philosophy worthy of the name must 
take account of all the far-reaching results of 
scientific inquiry, of all the general conclusions of 
science in regard to the nature and genesis of the 
inorganic, the organic, and the human. A modern 
philosophy is inadequate which has not been 
influenceti by the principle of the conservation of 
energy, by the doctrine of organic evolution, by 
the outstanding facts of heredity, and so on. On 
the other hand, philosophy justly reserves the 
right of critically scrutinizing the scientific con- 
clusions which it uses in building up ite interpreta- 
tive system. Thus the principle of the conservation 
of energy, formulated in reference to the transfor- 
1 Bee BHillie, In HJ xv. STiS. 
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maticmH of plivHical enerj^ies, must not be allowed 
to foreclose uiBCUssion of the (jnestion whether 
mind and l)«dy (if these be recognized as admissible 
scientitic or rmilosophical terms) can interact in a 
way that really counts. And the answer given to 
that question, or to some siniilar question more 
satisfactorily iihrasetl, att'ects the general philo- 
sophical or metaphysical theory that one has of 
the world as a whole. {Science may help philosophy 
by bringing into prominence the results that seem 
to be of the most radical signiticance, and also by 
inquiring whether the facts of the case, from the 
scientific outlook, are congruent with the inter- 
pretations which philosophy puts upon them. On 
the other hand, philosophy may help science by 
criticizing its categories and its logic. For 
philosophical discipline develops a critical faculty 
which IS different from that cultivated by ordinary 
scientific methods though we lessen none of the 
emphasis with which we have indicated that the 
acquirement of the * scientific conscience,’ most 
practicable in the discipline of the natural sciences, 
18 of fundamental value in the solution of human 
problems. Especially in the spheres where it 
remains loss exact science requires the rigorous 
application of a higher logic, a methodology, a 
critique of explanations, whicli some have cailod 
metaphysics. Many of the greatest discoverers of 
now knowledge seem to have had singularly little 
philoscnthical sense. 

A. K Taylor gives a luminous statement of the 
relation between science and philosophy : 

‘The work of the Philosophy of Nature and of Mind only 
beeping where that of the experimental gcicnces leaveg off. Ita 
data are not particular facial, as directly amassed by exi»erl- 
inent and obRorvation, but thu hypotheses used by experimental 
science for the co-ordination and description of those facts. 
And it examines these hypotheHeH, nub with the object of 
modifying their structure so as to include new facts, or to 
include the old facts in a simpler fortn, but purely for the 
purpose of egthuating their value as an account of ultimately 
real exigtenee. Whether the hypotheses are adequate as 
implements for the calculation of natural processes is a question 
which Philosophy, when It understands its place, leaves entirely 
to the gpocial sciences ; whether they can claim to be more than 
useful formula) for calculation, i,e, wlietlier they give ua 
knowledge of ultimate Reality, is a problem which can only 
be dealt with by the science which systematically analyses the 
meaning of reality, i.e. by Metaphysics. Wo may perhaps 
follow the usage of some recent writers in marking this 
difference of object by a difference in terminology and say that 
the goal of experimental science is the description of faeCs, the 
goal of Metaphysics their Interpretation. The difference of 
aim is, however,' not ultimate. Description of facts, when once 
we cease t>o be content with such description as will subserve 
the purpose of calculation and call for the description of the 
fatd as H really is, of itself becomes metaphysical interpreta- 
tion.'! 

One of the deep facts of experience, persistently 
impressive to the thoughtful, is that .science is 
possible at all — and on so grand a scale ; that 
nature is so amenable to scientific formulation. 
This raises questions for philo8ophi(;ul considera- 
tion, but it must also be looked at through 
scientific spectacles. Exj)eriential science does 
not attempt to explain eoiisidousness, but it is not 
quite accurate to say tliat science simply accojd.s 
in a naive sort of way the wonderful fact of its 
own existence. To be asked * IJow is this marvel- 
lous fabric of scieiico to be explained in terms of 
evolutionary formulie?’ is like being asked to 
account for some vtiry com])Iex and relatively 
perfect structure like the. buinan eye. All such 
qiiestions must l)e treated bistorically ; science and 
the eye must be regarded as the results of long 

rocesses of evolution, vastly obler than man. 

cience has its roots in prehuman capaenties of 
‘learning,* of intelligently profiting by experience. 
It has grown from very elementary infereiici^s 
relating to man’s everyday practical problems. 
The acquisition of the early lore and the exj»ansion 
of it hod assuredly survival value ; and inborn 
! Jilnnentft u/ p. 192 . 


curiosity lias been from first to last a stimulus to 
inquiry. Kegistration of gains in language and 
records, in instruments and permanent products, 
made cumulative advance secure. Wo are only 
hinting at an aetiology of science. Ilut, when we 
go back to the i)Ossibility of it all, the metapliyaical 
problem remains; the strands of naturally deter- 
mined sequence having woven themselves into an 
intelligible pattern, which human reason slowly 
and laboriously discovers, is it conceivable that 
they might have tied tl»emselves into a knot 
halliing all disentanglement If In any case it is 
possible to suppose that our planet might have 
remained ^rinanently beclouded like Jupiter, and 
then, as Poincar6 points out, w'e should never 
have seen the stars and might never have advanced 
far in deciphering the order of nature. Various 
attempts, such as J.iachelier’8 (1S71), have been 
made to explain this ‘correspondence’ between 
the intrinsic order of nature and man’s capacity 
for deciphering it, but it seems doubtful if we get 
beyond some device which dissolves rather than 
solves the problem. It looks like a frontier- problem 
for man’s intellect. We may find ultra-scientific 
reasons for believing that nature is the enibodimont 
of a divine thoufjht and purpo.se, one evolutionary 
exjuossion of which is man's increasing recognition 
of the order of nature. The Logms, or Mind, or 
Reason, thus postulated at the beginning, reaiipears 
in the form of science later on. 

II. Science and religion.— Science is empirical 
in inothod and aim : it seeks to discover the laws 
of concrete being and becoming and to formulate 
these in the simplest possible terms. These terms 
are the immediate data of experience or verifiably 
derived therefrom. The scientific ‘universe of 
diwsnirse’ does not include transcendenlal con- 
cepts ; its aim does not include attempting to 
give ultimate explanations. 

Religion, on tfie other hand, implies a recogni- 
tion — practical, emotional, and iiitellectiial — of a 
higher order of reality than is reached in sense- 
experience. It moans tlie recognition of an unseen 
universe, wliich throws light on the riddles of the 
observed world. In the scientific light of common 
day are seen the hosts of the Assyrians encompass- 
ing the city ; the opened religious eye secs the 
mountains crowded with the chariots of (Jo<l. 
Unless religion is altogether illusory, the metaphor 
of this illustration exj)resses a c.leavage. The 
religious I.mguage is not scientific; language, but 
with difl'ereiib concepts and neces.sarily more meta 
pliorical ; its aim is not the scientific aim, for it 
seeks after interpretation, not description. In 
short, science and religion are incommen.surablcH. 
As a diagrammatic illustration of misunder- 
standing, we may nder to the title of a book, 
God or Natural Sclevtion—m obviously a false 
antithesis. Rut to <;all sciciitilic formulation 
‘incommensurable’ with religious interpretation 
is not to concede to the old-fasliioncd impossible 
Bolutiun of having idea I ight compartments in our 
intellectual voyages. Just as a novel scientific 
generalization is not incori>oratcd into our scientilic 
system unless it is consistent with previously 
established conclusions or unless the lati(;r are 
susceptible of rc-adjustment so as to admit the 
new ubia harmoniously, so at a greater Iwiiglit, 
where philosophical discipline is invalualde, a 
religious idea, such as that of a Divine Ureal or, 
must bo congruent Avith ilio rest of our world 
picture. Here, both learned and laily have fo 
face the moral ohligulion of eh ar tl)inkirig uhicli 
to bo valid must be in conditions of organ ismal 
frectloiji. 

Men are led to religion along m.any palhw/iys 
from ibo perplexing conlrjidirl ions oi l.lie nioral 
life, from an up[»reeia( ion of the faetn ol hisDiry, 
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and fiom what is expericix^ed hy the three main 
types of mankind : at the limits of practical 
endeavour, of enn)tional expression, or of inticl- 
lectual inquiry. VVlien we think of the last- 
named pathways U) reli;,don — from baulked 
struggle, over strained enx>rion, and baffled search 
after clear understanding — it is not diflicult to see 
why the raj)id <levelopnient of science should have 
worke<l, for a time of transition at least, against 
reliLUon. For science has given man an astonish- 
ingly increased mastery over nature ; S(denco with 
its numerous analytic triumphs has tended to 
diminish, in the snallow - minded, the sense of 
wonder, and science has dispelled much of the 
darkness which used to oppress man’s mind. 
Moreover, the scientilic mood has ])een widely 
difiused ; it has a growing fascination of its own ; 
it easily comes to preoccupy the mind and thus 
tends to crowd out the a^stfietic, the poetic, the 
ndij^ious moods. The practically important con 
victlon is that religious interpretation and scientific 
analysis are equally natural and necessary expres 
sions of the developing human spirit. 

12 . Science and life.— Tn what has been said of 
the aim of science the [wimary purpose of under- 
standing and the accessory purpose of controlling 
liave been ^(^cognizod. As l^acon said of Salomon’s 
House in the New Atlavtis : 

‘ The end of our foundation Ih the knowledfl^e of causea and 
Ihu aecret niotlona of thin^a ; and the enlar^in^; of the bounda 
of human empire, to the efTec.tin^ of all things pottMiblc.' 

It is unwise to separate the two aims too strictly, 
for all the sciences, including mathematics, sprang 
from concrete experience of practical proldems, 
and many theoretical advaixjes have contributed 
largely to the relief of man’s estate. As Branford 
has well said : 

* Soicnoe iiltinmtely ajiranpr. and la continually aprin^n^, 
from the dt>Nirca and tdiorta of mon to irioreaae their akill tii 
their orviipiitioDH by undorstaiullntf the eternal pdnciplea that 
underlie all dealin^a of man with Nature an<l of man with hia 
fellow-men. . , . And if Hcieiu’e ultimately has aprunjf from, 
and is c.ontinually apriti(rin^ anew from, occtqmtions, aeieiiec 
baa repaid the «lubt both by renderint? those wlio follow her 
teaehintf more skilled in their occupationa and by actually 
)flvin>» rise by her discov«Tie8 to ubaolutely new' types of 
occupatioiia. One of the great condiliona of human progress is 
this une-eaMing reciprocal relationship between occupation and 
s(Men(! 0 , each constantly producing and being produced by the 
other.’ i 

The practical utility of the sciences is so great 
that there is danger in exaggerating utilitarian 
criteria. It is jirotitublc to njinemher the distinc- 
tion drawn by Bac«m hmg ago between tho.se 
resnlts of science which artj light-giving {lariftirtt) 
and those which are direct practical ntiliU' 
{fruefifern)^ regarding whicli ho said so admir- 
ably : 

‘ .lust as the vision of light itself is something more excellent 
and beautiful than its manifold use, so without doul»t the con- 
templation of things as they .are, without superstition or 
luaM>Hturc, without error or confusion, is in itself a nobler thing 
than a whole harvest of invetdions.”'' 

A H(^cond point is the Iiistorical fact Ihat tlie 
kind of investigation whose results Bacon calletl 
lueifi’rn is tlie surest-, and sometimes even the 
shortc.'^t, road to that other kind of result which 
ho called friictifera. The most ‘ Iheorcticar 
researches liave often had practical r<*sults of 
extraordinary magnitiule. Tlic quiet Miiiikera in 
the scientilic cloisters arc, like the poets, the 
makers and shakers of tlic world. 1’his is admir- 
ably discussed in K. A. Gregory's Discovery, where 
it is shown, c.y., that wireleas tclcgm|ihy, the 
telephone, aeroplanes, radium, antisc]>ties’ jiuti- 
to.xins, .sncctnim niialy.sis, ami X-ra^.s were all 
diHcovoreu in tlie course of purely scientific and 
very theoretical investigation. 

I'ho old iliscouragenient ex]»ressed in the sjiyiiig 
1 Jiwm. of Kdueafion, Juno 1904 ; see Janus arid Vesta, 
p. 180. 

* Sooum Organum, rxxlx. 


that increase of knowledge is increase of sorrow 
has been replaced by the hope of science as con- 
tributory to liuinan welfare. This is pithily ox- 
prc.s.sed in Herbert Spencer’s well-known sentence : 
*S< ience is for Life, not Life for Science.’ While 
we may not l>o able to say of any specialized 
line of scientilic iiujuiry that it is not oi value to 
human life, t here are undoubtedly some that are 
more promising and urgent than others. The 
pursuit of knowledge somotiiiies stands in need of 
being socialized, i.e. of being oriented in relation 
to the needs of the State. As Bacon said in a 
famous passage in The Advancement of Lejirning : ' 

’This ia that which will indeed dignify and exalt knowledge 
If contemplation and action may be more nearly and atraitJy 
conjoined and united together than they have .been.’ And the 
paeHugc prec'.udtng thio ends by declaring that what is sotighl 
in knowledge should be ‘a rich atorehouso for the glory of the 
Creator and the relief of man's estate.’ 

The duty of science to provide knowledge ‘ for 
the relief of niaii’.s estate ’ has its counterpart in 
the duty of the State to utilize the resources of 
.science. That this duty is only half realized is 
certain. 

•Wliether we think of the more effective and less wasteful 
exploitation of the Kartb, or of the gathering in nf the harvest 
of the sea, or of making occupations more wholesome, or of 
beautifying hum.an mtrrouiulings, or of exterminating infectious 
diseases, or of improving the physitpieof the rac-e— -we are tilled 
with amazement ut the abutidaMce of expert knowledge of 
priceless value which is not being utilised.’ 

Just as many ills that the flesh is heir to are met 
no longer with fatalism and folded liands, but liy 
confident therapeutics and preventive medicine, so 
over a wide range there is a promisefnl ajqdication 
of all kinds of science for the amelioration of the 
conditions of human life. Man is only beginning 
to enter into his kingdom ; much snll'ering, tlepres- 
sion, and poverty is remediable ; the potency of 
the influences of improved nurture, in the widest 
sense, has not as yet l)een adequately appreciated. 
The idea of a scientific control of human life is 
gripjung men’s minds with fresh fonse, and, instead 
of meeting sufi’ering and disliarmony by apologetic 
justifications of the ways of Hod to men or by 
snhmittiiig to them as means of discipline, a nobler 
)iety is in.sisting on their reduction and, it may 
m, eventual di.sappearancc. It is man’s part to 
build up, as he is doing, a scientific systematization 
of knowledge which will increasingly form the 
basis of a control of life. 1'he iniplication.s of this 
ide.al have been well set forth hy L. T. H(d»hou.se 
in his Mind in Kmlntion^ (Loiulon, 1915), J)r,cdup- 
imntand Purpose (do. 1913), Morals i?i Evolution 
(do. 1906). He spisaks of the mundane goal of the 
evolutionary movement as being the mastery hy 
the human mind of the conditions, internal as well 
as external, of its life and grow th.* 

Thus, without any dejtreciation of the other 
factors that make towards a good life, one may 
emidiasizo the ethical value of science. For science 
judiciously applied removes grai n itous hindranees 
to the good life and ouens portals. Science w'cll 
taught and well learned nicaus an introduction to 
the ever-expanding interest ami wonder of the 
world. In many cases, as William Archer^ has 
said, ‘ vice is a refuge from boredom, from that 
.sense of cmptine.ss and tedium that overtakes the? 
idle brain, or the brain benumbed by Houlle.sH, 
uninteresting labour. But boredom, in this 
wonderful world, can only result from ignorance, 
or from— what is mucli the same thing—irrelevant, 
inert, burdensome knowledge.’ On broader 
grounds still, he goes on to argue that in the 
building up of character a part is normally rdayed 
by apprehension of the world as it is ancl as it 
has come to he. 

1 Hk. I. 2 Thomson, Introd. to Scienes, p. 249. 

Morals in Evolution, li. ‘iSO. 

* Knowledge and Character, Moral Fklucation I^eafrue, 
Jjondon, 191(1, p. 6. 
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SCOTISM.— See Scholasticism. 

SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY.— The Rpedfic 
docfcrincM of the Scottish schotil of pliilosophy come 
to U8 from tlic second half of the 18th cent, and are 
immediately associated with Aberdeen. Before 
that date, indeed, there were Scots philo.soiiher.s 
who made their mark in various lands and in 
diverse circumstances of life ; hut this fact iloes 
not bring them within the range of the school that 
we are now considering. The term ‘ Scottish philo- 
sophy ’ is properly restricted to a certain type of 
Scottish thiriKing and must not he so extended as 
to include any and every philosopher (Hume, c.g., 
or Hutclieson, or Thomas Brown) who happened 
to be by birth or by residence a Scotsman. It is 
the name for the philosophy of ‘common sense,’ 
characterized by its devotion to [isychology, its 
adherence to the inductive method in pliilosophical 


research, and its determination to find in human 
nature itself the guarantee for truth. It owed its 
great impulse, in tlio 18th cent., to Thomas Ueid, 
in Aberdeen, and was supported and exuoumkMl by 
several of his colleagues in the Abeiaeeii Philo- 
sophical Society — mainly by George Gam[>l)ell, 
James Beattie, und Alexander Gerard. It was (tailed 
forth by op])osition to the lu irieiples and reasoning 
of David liiimo ; and, wliile having as its chief aim 
the due a[)preeiation of the moral and religious 
tendeiieies of man, it paid full regard to the tlieo- 
rethtal or sjieciilalivo side of human nature. It 
was opposed to Hume, but, at cardinal points, to 
Locke and to BerUtdey also, and to what lieid 
called ‘the ideal system,’ in all its forms, ft was 
a spiritualistic philosophy, cautious and measured, 
designed to meet scepticism and to removii doubt 
by an appeal to what it conceived to be most funda- 
mental in man's eonstitutiiui. 

Its apiieal was to ‘ iirst principles,’ intuitively 
apprehended. Experience was by no means 
ignored, but it was not hmked u)K)n as siillicituit in 
itself for everything. While explaining much in 
human life, it needed itself to bo explained : it could 
not account for principles that it itself pi esiipposcd, 
and wliose authority was drawn from another 
source. I’liat is what is meant by ‘ common sensi*.’ 
The name has often been criticized, as t hough tho 
use of it as a leading term ruled the Sttoltish philo- 
sophy out of court as a jihilosopliy. ft covered (so 
tho critic has averred) a mere otiose acceptance of 
the unsifted opinions and beliefs of the plain man. 
But that is an entire misconception and could 
liardly have been entertained if due attention had 
been paid to the history of philosophy. Aristotle 
had employed the term ‘common sense’ as the 
designation of the synthetic i»ower of tho human 
mind in the unifying of experiences that come to us 
through the separate senses (sight, hearing, toucdi, 
etc.), in memory, and in ‘ tlie common seiisibles ’ 
(rest, motion, etc.) ; and ho had maintaiiiiid tho 
intellect (i^oOy) to be tho /(ms et origo of first prin- 
eipfes, regarding it as a native psycliicaf activity, 
without which knowledge could not he, and through 
whieli alono experience becomes intelligible. So 
the Sc-ottish philosojihers held with ri^gard to their 
doctrine of ‘common sense.’ T’lie term indicatos 
tho native power and activity of tho mind, which 
is ne(;(5ssary if experienee is to be possible. In like 
manner, tho Stoics, in their theory of knowhulge, 
had laid stress on ‘common coiiscmt’ {consrvsns 
ge.ntinm) as the test of primary coniteptions. They 
did not by this mean tiiat the plain man, qua plain 
man, is to bo tho arbiter of truth ; but, lioldiug, 
as they did, that inim everywlmre share in reason 
and that reason is ultimately storcMl in tlie primal 
source of all things and is drawn by man tliero- 
from, th(3y maintained that there must he I ruths 
in whieli men in general .share, and wliieli, conse- 
quently, by tliG very fact lluit they aie * eimiinon 
notions’ {koivuI ^ei/oiai), have an authority liigher 
than experience alone could give an authority 
tli.'it is all their own. It was sympathy with the.se 
thinkers (Peripatetic and Stoic) or with thinking 
oil these lines that led tlie S(‘ottish school to look 
for support to ‘ common consent ’ ami to adopt the 
name of ‘common sense’ as designative of their 
philosophy. 

f. In the ISTU century, i. Thomas Reid. - 
The first and, in certain rcsiMuds, the greatest of tbe 
Scottish philosophers w’as Thomas Beid. 

He waa the scoorul Hon of the ininistor of Struchan, Kinrur- 
dincHhiru, and was born there ofi 20th April 17 in. on liis 
tnuthcr’s aide, ho wan a niumhercif the iiotalile piM-Hiilr* tatnily 
of Gregory (akin to Rob Roy), ot whom no fewer than fourteen 
bccaiiio profeHOors in Great Britain. Ifo waa edueat<'d at the 
parish school of Stra<!han In earlier daya and, latrr, at the 
Grammar School of Ahercleen. He entered Marisr.hal Oillegc 
.and Uiilvoralty in 1722 and graduated M.A. in ]72f!. Thereafter 
he studied Hivinity, with a view to entering the nii/jiatry of Un 
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Olmrch of Suotland, and was Hccnned oh a preacher of the 
tfospel by the Presbytery of Kincardine O’Neil in 1781. From 
1788 to 1786 ho occupied the position of in)rarian of Morischal 
Colloge. In 1787 he was i)re 0 ente<l by the Henatus of King's 
College and University to the parisli of New Mauhar, adjoining 
Abcraecn, where ho reniuirica as minister till 1761. During 
his ministry be carried on arid developed his philosophical and 
intcllectualstudies. Hu was expert in mathematics : his first nub* 
lication was his * Kssay on Quantity/ contributed to The Pnilo- 
mphical Trannactions of the Itoyal Society qf London in 1748. 
But he exercised his thoughts also with the philosophies of 
IxKike, Berkeley, and Hume, and laid the foundation of those 
literary writings which were ere long to bring him into fame. 
In 1751 the Senatus of King’s Collego elected him regent or pro- 
fessor in succession to Alexander K*it. For thirteen years he 
rontinued at his post in Aberdeen, teaching Moral Philosophy 
and Digic but also Natural Philosophy and Mathematics (for a 
* regent ’ In those ilays carried his pupil through the whole of 
the cmrrlculuni). In 170-1, with an established philosophical 
rcpuhition, he was ajipointed professor of Moral Philosophy li 
Ulasgow University In succession to Adam Smith, who hod 
resigned the chair ; and lie continued in this position till his 
death, although he retired from active duty in 1787. The 
order of puidicatinn of his writings was : An inquiry into the 
llnnian Mind, on the JVinciple.H of Common (Edinburgh, 
1764), Kemye on the Intellectual Powers of Man (do. 1786), and 
Essays on the Active Powers of Man (do. 1788). With the 
last of these works his literary career ckMcd, although he 
«Ud not yet cease to prosecute his st.udies with vigour. In 
1706 he went to F.dirihurgh on a visit to his ntlA<‘-hea relative 
Dr. Uregory, returning to Glasgow in his usual health and 
spirits. In the end of Septemtier of that year, however, he 
was seized with illness, and, after several strokes of paralysis, 
he died on 7th October, in the eighty seventh year of his 
age. 

It was during his professorshij) in Aberdeen that, 
in co-operation with a few other congenial souls, 
he founded the AbeVdecn IMiilosophical Society 
(‘The Wise Club,’ as the vulgar dubbed it), in 
whicjh the Scottish philosophy took detiuite form, 
and which, therefore, demands here our explicit 
recognition, 'riie society lasted somewhere over 
lifteen years, hohliug its first meeting in the Red 
Lion Inn, Old Aberdeen, on l‘2lh January 1758, and 
finally disapiiearing in (or soon after) 1773, the last 
of the extant ininutos of the society being dated 
9th March 1773. Spread over these years, the total 
number of mom hers was only fifteen (e.xeliiding the 
single honorary mem her in the person of James 
Trail, bishop oif Down and C‘onnor, elected in 1768). 
The object of the society, as at first constituted, is 
declared in rule 17 (in iteid’s own handwriting and 
probably forinnhitcd by him): 

‘ The Subject of the I>iHcqum'8 «u>d Questions, shall be Philo- 
Hophlral, all Granuuaticnil, Historical, and Philololo^ical [aic] 
Discussioua being conceived to he forrolgii to the DeHign of the 
So(!iuiy. And PniluMophical Matters are understood to com* 
reheiid, Every Principle of Science which may lie deduced by 
ustatid lAwfull Induction from the Phiimomena either of the 
human Mind or of the Material World ; All Observations and 
Experiments that may furiiish Materials for such Induction ; The 
Examination of False Schemes of Philosophy and false Methods 
of Philosophizing ; The Subserviency of Philosophy to Arts, the 
Prin(!ipl(‘8 they borrow from it and the Means of carrying them 
to their PcrfHctioii.’ 

Pliilosophy, then, was the end, but it included 
the principles of science ; and, a.s a matter of fact, 
most of the members of the society were inti- 
mately conversant with science in one or other of its 
branches (.some of tliem Iwing recogiii/eJ scientific 
authoritios), and all were imbued with the scientific 
spirit. The contributions of members to the Pro- 
ceedings of the society were either ‘ discounses,* 
fully written out and road, or ‘questions,* pro- 
posed for dis(5U88ion, the former to be insertea by 
the writer himself in a hook, and an abstract of the 
latter to be similarly in.^ertod by the member who 
propo.scd the (luostioii and op(*ned tlio discussion — 
any failure to do so in either case to be visited with 
a money fine, and the line to he rei)eated, meeting 
after meeting, till the requirement was fulfilled. 
The minutes of the society are still extant and 
also portions of the MS books in which discourses 
and discussions xvnre inserted (tlioyarc preserved 
in the Aberdeen University Library) ; and from 
them we can quite well see the wide range of the 
topics that came up for consideration. If philo- 
sophy, psychology, ethics, and natural thool- j 


ogy supplied subjecjts for discussion, so also did 
political economy, jurisprudence, natural history, 
education, medicine, physics, chemistry, and even 
agriculture; and through all we can trace the 
gradual shaping of the writings that the world was 
later to know as Reid’s /aoMiry, CampbeU’s Philo- 
sophy of Ehetoric.f Beattio^s Essay on the Nature 
and hnmutahillty of Truths Gerard’s Essay on 
Taste and liis Essay on Genius^ and John Gregory’s 
Conipnratim View of the State and Faculties of 
Man with those (f the Animal World. 

The key to Reid’s pluloaophy is to be found in 
the phrase, ‘the principles of common sense.’ 
(’ommon sense is a function of reason, and its 
ollico is ‘ to judge of things self-evident,’ which 
Reid identified with ‘judging of first principles’ ; 
and it is (ionceived as ‘ purely the gift of Heaven,’ 
not requiring practice and rules tor the efficient 
use of it. First principles are of two kinds (so the 
Inquiry lays down), accorJing as they refer to con- 
tingent or to necessary truths. The cliaracteristic 
of the second chass of truths is that tliey are necos- 
.sary and immutable, and their contrary is impos- 
sible ; and of the first that they are mutable, ‘de- 
icinling upon some ellect of will and power, which 
i.id a beginning and may have an end.’ Contin- 
gent truths have a wide scope and include mental 
staUis given to us in ctinsciousness, and the exist- 
ence of objects of consciouKness, the trustworthi- 
ness of memory, personal identity, the existence 
and nature of external reality as testified by the 
senses, the freedom of the will, the ability of our 
‘natural faculties’ to distinguish truth from error, 
the possession of life and rationality by our fellow- 
men as manifested outwardly in tluurcountcntince.s, 
voices, and gestures, the propriety of paying a 
certain amount of deference to human testimony 
and to authority in opinion, and the instinctive 
belief in the unilormity of nature. On the other 
hand, the first principles of necessary truth have 
reference to the axioms of gram mar, of logic, of 
mathematics, of ‘ taste ’ ({esthetics), and of morals, 
and to thefjreat metaphysical principles that flume 
had called in question, viz. tlie existence of mind 
and of body as tlie subject of consedous thoughts 
and of material qualities respectively, the law of 
causality, and the legitimacy of inferring design 
and intelligence in the cause from marks of them 
in the elfect. 

First principles are to ho considered as laid in 
the structure or constitution of the human mind. 
They are, tlierefore, inscrutable and inexplicable, 
beyond the power of critical analysis, and to be 
accej»ted by us as given without comment or ques- 
tion. 

Hume was the writer against whom this doctrine 
of first principles was .specially directed ; hut not 
Hume alone, for the ‘ ideal system ’ of Berkeley 
also seemed to have scepticism embedded in it, and 
Berkeley and Hume drew their inspiration from 
Locke. What had happened, previous to Reid, 
in the development of British philosophy was this : 
Locke had laid it down that knowledge is ‘the 
perception of the connexion of and agreement, or 
iliaagreement and repregnaney of, any of our 
ideas.’ 1 On this basis Berkeley had shown that, 
if hlen8 are all that wo can attain to in know’lodge, 

‘ matter ’ (as the metaphysician understood it) mu.st 
he di.spensed with, although he still retained 
‘spiriv as being essentially active— an agent. 
Accepting Berkeley’s doctrine of matter, Hume 
proceeded, on what he conceived to he the logical 
outcome of Lockean principles, to discard Hjiirit 
also, maintaining that change, fieotingness, succes- 
sion, holds as much in the realm of mind as in the 
realn) of matter, and that, if matter be merely phe- 
nomenal, 80 also is mind. In neither case is there 
1 Essay, bk. iv. oh. i. MOt. 1. 
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real permanence or true causation ; tliere is only a 
flow or succession of ideas^ hold ti^getlier as a con- 
tinuity by custom or association. 

* What we call a mind is nothing but a heap or collection of 
different perceptions [Hume’s name tor states of coritk^louMness] 
united together by certain relations, and suppos’d, the’ falsely, 
to be endow’d with a perfect simplicity and identity.’ i 

Substance of the soul there is none ; and * the 
question concerning the substance of the soul ’ is 
‘absolutely unintelligible.’* 

Such was the logical outcome of philosophy, 
working on Locke’s principles, as interpreted by 
David tlume. What, then, required specially to 
be done (so it appeared to Koid) was to prove that 
the Lockean conception of knowledge, accepted 
both by Berkeley ami l»y llunio, was erroneous ; 
that in knowlodj^e we have more than ‘ ideas ’ and 
are indubitably in contact with reality. Accord- 
ingly, Keid set himself strenuously to the analysis 
of external perception and to a sustained criticism 
of what he called, in his own terminology, ‘ the 
ideal system'— a system that ho found not only 
in Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, bub also in 
Descartes, Malebranche, and many others. His 
first point was insistence on the distinction be- 
tween bare sensation and perception proper in the 
perceptual process. He laid it down with emphasis 
that sensation is purely subjective— a inovc feeling 
that can have no existence excejpt in a seniicnt 
conscious mind ; but perception is objective and 
knowleflge-givin^y taking us out of ourselves and 
indicating an object whose existence is independent 
of its lieing perceived. When, e.g., I smell a rose, 
my sensation of smell is subjective, dependent on 
my sentient organism ; but my consciousness of 
the smell as emanating from the rose gives objec- 
tivity— has reference to something that is an 
existent not-me. The beginning in sense-percep- 
tion, therefore, is not made with bare sensation, 
to which objectivity is somehow tacked on after- 
wards — not, to use his own term, with simple 
apprehension — but with judgment, with * a natural 
and original judgment.' I judge that the sensation 
is effected by an existent something outside and 
independent of myself. Sensations thus become 
‘signs’ of the qualities of external objects, or 
‘suggest’ the objects. The suggestive power is 
of two kinds, according to the two kinds of 
qualities of matter. In the cose of the secondary 
qualities (taste, smell, sound, etc.), the suggestion 
is simply of a cause of the sensation, without any 
revelation being made of the exact nature of the 
quality of the object that causes it (my sensation 
of the scent of a rose does not resemble the cjuality 
in the rose that produces the scent). On the other 
hand, in the case of the primary qualities (hard- 
ness, solidity, extension, etc.), the sensation 
actually indicates, though it docs not resemble, 
the quality of the object (its hardness or softness, 
roughness or smoothness, etc.) and thereby gives 
us true insight into objective reality. 

This distinction of the two kinds of qualities 
in objects Keid put to great use, although he did 
not claim to have originated it (it is to be found in 
Locke and in Descartes and goes back at any rate 
to Democritus). It lies at the root of his conten- 
tion of our unshakable conviction in external 
existence as obtained through sense-perception 
and supplies his answer to the idealism of Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and the other npliolders of ‘ the 
ideal system,’ which seemed to shut us out from 
external reality altogether, restricting us to 
‘ideas’ in our own minds, outside of which wo 
cannot get. 

But, while in perceptive experience we get the 
existence and nature of external reality, we get 
also (so Keid taught) tlie existence and nature of 
\ Trcatxu of Human Nature, bk. i. pt. Iv. sect. 2. 

« lb. bk. !. pt. Iv. wet. & 


the percipient’s self or ego. The subject and the 
object in perception, though related, are not 
identical. The percipient subject is sentient and 
conscious, lias all tlie qualities that we recognize 
in a real agent (is active and has * power’), and is 
in many ways contrasted with the object. This 
fact, that the subject is in essence a<divity, energy, 
active power, iutruduces to us Keid’s conception 
of causality and cause and brings out the nature 
of his opposition to Hume in regard to these. 
Causality, according to Hume, is more uniform 
sequence guaranteed by custom, consequent on 
repetition, and involving an instinctive tendency 
to believe in uniformity of succession— which, 
however, has no rational basis and is not infall- 
ible, although it is for practical puri>osoH indispens- 
able. In causation there is ‘ conjunction,’ indeed, 
but not ‘connexion’ -so Hiiine liad phrased it. 
That view appeared to Keid to be wholly mist aken. 
It reposed simply on the physicist’s conception of 
causation as found by observation of nature and 
natural events — a conception that does not refer 
to efiicient causation at ail, but only to general 
laws. 

‘In natural plilloaophy ... we seek only the tfcnural lawi, 
according to which nature worke, and thcec we call the causes 
of whut IS done according to them, (hit such laws cannot be 
the efficient cause of anylnintf. Tliey are only the rule su'.coni- 
ing to which the efficient <*auBe oporal.cM.’ I 

However adequate this conception may bo for 
the man of science, it is not sufiicient for the 
philosopher. The origin of our i«lca of cause (so 
Iteid held) is not more sequence, however uniform, 
but personal volition— tlic individual’s own con- 
sciousness of what, takes place when he exerts 
himself in an act of will ; and, although seqiic.neo 
is involved in it, there is involved also the exeridse 
of power— an ultimate experience, which cjuinot 
be further explained. The principle of causality, 
therefore, becomes more Dian the generalized 
expression of observed facts : it is a first principle 
of necessary truth, exiuessive of the causal nexus 
and assuming the form that ‘ whatever begins 
to exist 7misi have a cause which produced it.’ 
If this be so, then, it appeared to Keid, the 
doctrine of Hume is irrelevant: it ignores the 
point to be explained, and is, consequently, in- 
ett’ective. 

Attaehing to the principle of causality, in the 
view of Keid, is tlmt of design as involving a 
designer. It is a first principle of necessary trni h 
‘that design and intelligence in the cause may be 
inferred, with certainty, from marks or signs of 
it in the efiect.’ On this ground is tlie existence 
of God assured to us. From the world as a vast 
complex ellect, manifesting intelligence, goodness, 
and purpose, we may legitimately infer ‘ an eternal 
intelligent First Cause —an all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful Creator. Here efficient and final causa- 
tion are inseparably bound up together. 

The same philosophical spirit that characterized 
Reid in his intellectual spoculntions characterized 
him also in his moral philosopliy. To him it 
appeared that, unless there were some immutable 
foundation on which men could rely in ethics, some 
principles of human cliaracler and conduct that were 
indisputable, that were natural to men and must bo 
taken for granted as being self-evident, we could 
jnit no certain trust in morals. These coinmon- 
sonso princiiiles of morals include the freedom of 
the will, as the foundation of resjMuiHibility and 
moral approbation and disapprobation, and the 
deliverances of conscience as an innate faculty in 
man, determining duty, right and wrong, and the 
like, purely on the ground of intuition, and the 
rejection of interest or utility as tlio ultimate 
explanation of morality.* 

1 Reid’M Worke, cd. Hamilton^, Kdtuburgh, 1849, p. 67 . 

3 76.3, pp. 680-590. 
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‘The ti'sUinony of our moral faculty, like that of the external 
eenae*, is the testimony of nature, and we have the same reason 
to rely upon it.' 1 

For the positive doctrines of ethics Reid is very 
largely indebted to Butler, whose doctrines of 
conscience, anger, and resentment, etc., as laid 
down in the Sc/nnons, he reproduces. The char- 
acteristic of 7’/oj Actwe Powers does not lie in its 
doctrinal originality, but in its telling criticism of 
opposing views, its analysis of ethical phenomena, 
and its keenness of psychological insight. 

These are the central points in Keid’s philosophy. 
Where its weakness lies is obvious. In the lirst 
place, its enumeration of lirst principles is open to 
criticism. It is neither logical in the arrangement 
nor ox haustive : it is not sifted or determined by any 
rational ground, so that thinkers in general might 
be induced to accept it, but it savours not a little 
of Keid’s own likes and leanings. In the next 
place, its appeal to consciousness as the ultimate 
testifier is to the mature consciousness — the con- 
BciousnoHs of the adult — neglectful of the fact that 
the mature consciousness has at the back of it a 
long experience, which counts for much. It, 
further, ignores the fact that the individual con- 
sciousness is also social, and that the influence of 
heredity is of high importance. Lastly, it lends 
itself very readily to the loose and superlicial 
thinker, who has simply to appeal to ‘the inner 
light’ in man for support to any prejudice or 
opinion that he hiinseltniay hold lirinly. 

Mevertheless Keid’s teatdiing has its distinct 
place and value in the history of philosophy. It 
was the opportune insistence on the fact that 
more than sensation is necessary for the explana- 
tion of knowledge — that there is needed also the 
native activity of the mind (just a.s Kant, some- 
what later, declared), and tliat the mind grasps 
reality and is not restric-te<l to ‘ideas.’ To Reid 
an object implie<l a subject ; thinking involved a 
thinker, and sentience a sentient. His philosophy 
is strong also in its psychology and its analysis of 
psychical processes and states, and in its recognition 
of the necessity of rising from psychology meta- 
physics, and not, contrariwise, of sacriticing psy- 
chology to meta])hysics. It is Baconian in its 
method — inductive and experiential — and is very 
HUHpici(mH of theories that are not adequately 
supported by facts. Hence it is robust and, in 
large measure, efl’eetive in its criti<!ism. Reid’s 
iuclLMnent is eminently sober and l»alanced: ho 
hardly ever allows feeling to carry him away. He 
is a sound thinker, as distinguished from a deej) 
and from an intellectually adroit thinker. His 
mental movements are, not iiifieciuently, cumbrous 
and his literary style te<liou8 ; but he is patient 
and persistent ami adlicre.s closely to the point. 
Ho is also singularly fortunate in discovering the 
weak links in his opponent’s argunienta. He is 
fair ami straightforward (sometimes even blunt) 
in his criticism ; lie is aided by humour on occasion, 
but he is rarely (laptious. lie resjiected, while he 
criticized, his adversary ; and Hume himself ack- 
nowledged that he was a gentlemanly antagonist. 
His end in arguing was trutli, not victory; and 
that mejins a great deal. 

2. George Campbell. — Next to Reid in intel- 
lectual ability, in balance of judgment, and in 
keen psyc,hoh>gical insight is (jeorge Campbell. 

Like (’ftniphrll wuh a son of the inansj*, hisj father, ffolin 
Campbell, bciup; one of the ininisterH of Aberdeen, lie was 
horn in Aberdeen, on Christinas Day, 17l!), and was (MlueaUil 
at the Urannnar Sehool of Aberdeen and at Marisehal Collei^e, 
wliioh he entered in 17iU, tiikint? his M.A. degree in J78S. After 

{ rradnating, he was articled to a wriU*r to the signet in Edin- 
iiirgh, but later denideil to abainlon Law for ThcuU»gy, and, in 
the Taut year of his lerin as law apprentice, attended Dixinity 
classes In the Ibii' ersity of Kdinbui Kli. Uelurnirig to Abercleen, 
he enrolled himself, in a(.?cordance with the usuttl ciisloin, as a 

1 Workup p. 61)0. 


student under both professors of Divinity-King's and Mariscbal. 
While a student of Divinity in Aberdeen, he founded a Theo- 
logical Club, among the members of which were Alexander 
Gerard and James Trail (the future bishop of Down and Connor). 
He was licensed as a preacher of the gospel on 11th June 
1740, and was ordained minister of lianchory-Ternan, Kincar- 
dineshire, on 2nd Juno 1748. While a country minister, he 
conceived a plan of translating the Gospels and wrote part of 
his Philosophy of lihetoric. In 1767 he was appointed to one of 
the city charges in Aberdeen. The TheologicAl Club was by 
this lime extinct ; but he entered with zest into the foundation 
of the Philosophical Society, of which he was an original 
member. In 1769 be was appointed principal of Marischal 
College and in 1771, on the transference of Alexander Gerard to 
King’s College, was elected professor of Divinity, and held the 
olBce in conjunction with the principalship, but resigned his 
parochial charge. The Divinity chair was, however, connected 
with the college kirk of Qreyfriars, so that his ministerial duties 
did not entirely cease. In 1795, ‘ owing to age and growing in- 
flrmlties,’ he resigned Itis Divinity professorship and soon after, 
on receiving a jiension from Government, the principalship of 
the university. Lut he did not long enjoy his retirement. On 
:Ust March 1706 (the year in which Ueid died), he fell suddenly 
ill and, two days after, ‘ was seized with a shock of palsy,' and 
expired on 6tb April, in his seventy-seventh year. 

Campbell was distinguished as (a) a preacher, {h) 
a theologian, and (r) a philosopher. 

{a) His preaching was characterized by solid 
thought, carefully elaborated and eflectivcly 
presenteil, and enforced by sustained reasoning 
of a keenly argumentative kind. One of his 
sermons to which special interest attaches is that 
delivered before the Synod of Aberdeen on 9th 
Oct. 1760. Tlie .subject was miracles, and the 
discourse consisted of a reply to Hume and formed 
the groundwork of Camp bell’s Dissertation on 
Miravles. A nother historical sermon was preached 
in 1776 on the day of the national fast held on 
account of the American War. It dealt power- 
fully with the duly of allegiance and strongly 
denounced the coiiuiict of tiie colonies. Throe 
years later {i,e. in 1779) he again intervened in a 
public crisis, and his attitude was greatly to his 
honour. The nuestion of tlie rcjieal of the Roman 
Catholic penal laws was being del)ated, and people 
wtjre much agitated over it, (Campbell issued An 
Aildress to the People of Scotland (which formed 
no. 4 ill the ‘ Tracts for the People ’ series), eagerly 
urging the claims of toleration. The result was 
that ho provoked the hatred of an Aberdeen mob, 
wliicli rushed excitedly to his house and smashed 
his windows. 

(b) (’aiiiiibeirs fame as a theologian rests partly 
on his Lectures on Ecclesiastical History (x»ublished 
jiosthumously, 2 vols., Aberdeen, 1815), but mainly 
oil his work on The Four Gospels (2 vuls., London, 
1789), being an original translation of the Gospels, 
together with learned preliminary dis.sei tat ions 
and critical and explanatory notes. The very idea 
of a new translation of Scripture showed liberal 
and progressive thought, aiiticix>atory of la(,cr 
critical requiromeiits, though the execution hardly 
answered the ooncejition. The dissertations are 
unique for the time and strikingly scholarly, rais- 
ing Campbell at a bound to the hrst rank of Biblical 
critics. Their merit was at once recognized ; they 
were accepted as authoritative not only in Scot- 
land, hut 111 Kngland also, and continued to be the 
standard ex])Osition of the subject for many years 
at Oxford. 

(c) Campbell’s philosophy was that of the 
Scottish 8<;hool. As a luemher of the Alierdeon 
rhilosojdiical Society, he was present at the first 
meeting on Pith Jan. 1758, and he continued a 
meuiher down to the date when the minutes Htox> 
(Otli March 1773). He read many paiiers ami 
initiated many discus.sions, most of tliem having 
a bearing on the philosojiliical and literary 
positions ultiinat^^ly embodied in his published 
Works. The Scottish strain in his thinking comes 
out most clearly in his Philosophy of Uhetorin (2 
vola., London, 1776). The plan of the treatise, in 
the words of the preface, is : 
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‘ On the one hand, to exhibit, he [the author) does not say, a 
correct Lim}>, but a tolerable sketch of the human mind ; and, 
aided by the li}(hte wliich the poet and the orator so amply 
funiish, to disclose its secret movements, tracing its priiicip^ 
channels of ]>erception and action, as near as possible, to Uieir 
source : and, on the other hand, from the science of human 
nature, to ascertain, with greater precision, the radical principles 
of that art, whose object it is, by the use of language, to operate 
on the soul of the hearer, in the way of informing, convincing, 
pleasing, moving, or persuading.’ 

Tliiu kind of psycliological inauiry was precisely to 
the liking of the Scottisli philosopher ; and, as the 
handling [)roceeds, many opportunities occur for 
the ap])rication of the principles distinctive of the 
school. Hk. i.) which deals with the nature and 
foundations of eloquence, atl'ords an excellent 
example. The two sources of Eloquence recognized 
are intuition and deduction. Under the head ‘Of 
Intuitive Evidence ’ the mathematical axioms, con* 
Nciousness, and common sense are handled ; and 
it is here that we find, though on a less extensive 
scale, an enumeration and exposition of primary 
truths or first principles precisely after the manner 
of Reid. 

Rut the Scottish standpoint is apparent in 
Campbell elsewliere than in the Rhetoric, The 
Dissertation on Miracles (Edinburgh, 1762) is as 
much philoso))hical as theological. The founda- 
tion argument is an appeal to common sense, or 
‘ the primary principles of the understanding.’ 
Hume had argued against the reasonableness of 
belief in miracles on the ground that such belief 
must rest on the evidence of testimony, but no 
amount of testimony is sufficient to prove a 
miracle, inasmuch as the evidence of testimony is 
based on experience, and experience ‘firm and 
unalterable’ lias established the laws of nature, 
whereas a miracle claims to be a violation or sus- 
pension of these law’s. To most people, perhaps, 
it would seem suilicient to reply to this that 
Hume’s argument contains both a petitio principii 
and an ignoratio elcnvhi. To assert that tlie experi- 
ence which has established the laws of nature is 
‘ unalterable ’ is simply to be^ the question ; where- 
as to define a iniracle as a violation or a transgres- 
sion or even a suspension of nature is to mistake 
tlie character of a miracle, and, consequently, any 
argument based on that delinition is beside the 
point. Rut this was not exactly how Campbell 
faced the problem. The stress in his reply was 
laid oil this — that, so far is it from being true that 
our belief in testimony rests solely on experience, 
the reverse is the case : our belief in testimony 
(w’e see it in the unstinted credulity of children) is 
antecedent to experience and often needs oxi>eri- 
ence to correct it or lo tone it down. 

* To say, iherofore, that our diffidence in iestitnony Is the 
result of experience is more philosophical, because more coii- 
Monant to truth, than to say that our faith In testimony has 
this foundation. Accordingly, youth, winch is inexperienced, 
is credulous ; age, on the contrary, is distrustful.' i 
When the objection is raised that such primitive 
credulity is inexplicable, he admits the fact, but 
maintains in substance that wo must begin w'ith 
Honicthing, must have some original grounds of 
belief, and tliis primitive credulity is one of the 
orkdnal grounds of belief, as tlie law of causation 
and the uniformity of nature are two others. This 
is precisely a reply forged in the Scottish school 
of philosophy and shows Campbell to be a true 
associate of Reid. 

3. Jamea Beattie. — Great though the reputa- 
tions of Reid and Campbell were, they dicl not 
equal that of Reattie. This was not in strict 
accordance with merit, but was partly due to 
favouring fortune or the chapter of actd<lent.s. 

James Beattie, the son of a small farmer at Ijaurenoekirk, 
Kincardineshire, was born there on 2.'>th Oct. 1736. His early 
education was acquired at the parlNh school of I^aureiicekirk, 
aided by instruction in classics from the parish minister. In 

1 Dimrtationt p. 12. 


1749, ftt the ajre of fourteen, ho enrolled liimself os a stiulcnt at 
Marischnl UolTege, Aberdeen, having gained tlie first imrsury at 
the annual competition, and, after four years' study, graduated 
M.A. ill the spring of 1758. The same year ho beemue school- 
niastcr of Fordoun, adjoining Ijauroncekirk, in which post ho 
remained five years, prosecuting studies in Oivinity at the Humo 
time with a view to the ministry (which he did not ulliinately 
enter). It was while schoolmaster of Fordoun that he began 
to reveal liimself as a poet. In 1768 he left Fordoun fur 
Aberdeen, having been ap}K)inted by the magistrates of the 
city one of the masters of the Grammar Hchool. This ]) 08 ition 
ho held for two years only ; for in 17(K) ho became a profcswir 
ill Murischal College. The chair to which he was presented 
was that of Natural Pliilosopliy ; but, by a happy aa'Ident, 
before the ses-sion began, tlie chair of Moral Pliilosopfiy fell 
viKtant by tlie tnansforenco of Alexander Gemrd to the cliair of 
Divinity. To Gerard’s vacant chair Beattie accordingly was 
appointed, where he found the work that was proper and con- 
genial to him. In 1701 he was duly elected a member of the 
Philosophical Society, to which ho cuntrilmted essays and 
questions for discussion ; and he continued a nuuntior till the 
society ceased. 

In 1770 appeared the Essay on the Nature and Immutability 
of Truth—a work which, contrary to his expectations, brought 
him imme<liate fame. It sold raiiidly, reaching a third edition 
within two years, and was translated into French, German, 
Dutch, and Italian. It was praised by Knglisli sUtesmen and 
Fnglish men of letters— -such as liord Chathain, Burke, Samuel 
Johnson, Garrick, and Sir Joshua Reynolds — and won for 
Beattie the friendship of these distinguished men and others. 
It was culogixcd by Church dignitaries, including the two 
archbishops and Dr. Porteous of Chester, afterwards bishop of 
Ixmdon, and brought forth offers of ecclesiastical preferment 
on the ctmilition of his taking Holy Orders. Above all, it 
attracted the uttuntlonof George in. and led to Beanie’s having 
several interviews w'ith the king and to his obtaining a royal 
pension of £2(K) a year. Honours were now showered upon 
him. Oxford conferred unon him the degree of D.C.L. and 
made his work a text-hook ; Bir Joshua Reynolds painted his 
portrait as part of the famous allegorii al pii'.ture of the Angel 
of Truth pushing down Voltaire and two other sceptics (now 
the jirized possession of the Dniversity of Alierdeen) ; and he 
was lionized and welcomed everywhere as the philosophical 
champion of the faith. That lost phrase gives the main n-asoii 
of the extraordinary jKipularity of the Ksmy on Truth, The 
treatise was an exposition of the principles of (knutnon Sense 
as a safeguard against sophistry and scepticism , accompanied 
with an unsparing and sloshing criticism of lluniL’s oliilosophy 
—a philosopny that had seemed to religiously- minded people U) 
undermine by invincible logic the groundwork of mornlit> and 
religion alike. 

The year 1771 saw the publication of the first Isiok of The 
Minstrel, the second being Issued three years later. This poem 
at once raised Beattie to a high place as u pni t in the puiJic 
estimation and had, like the Essay, a rapid circulation. 

Other books of Beattie were: JJisstrtatnms, Moral and 
Critical (London, 1783), Eridc.nces of the Christian Hrligion 
(ICdinburgh, 1780), aud Elnncnts of Moral Srience (2 vols,, ilo. 
17U0 93)— all popular and commanding a wide circle of readers. 

Beattie as a man of society makes a jileasing picture t>o the 
imagination ; tor, while moving in the highest social circles in 
the land and lauded by the lenders in thought and in letters, he 
never allowed iiimsclf to be carried away. He remained to the 
end unassuming and hundJo, being fully cogni/Jint of his own 
limitations. His doiiieslic. life was clouded during many of Ids 
later years by the sud and long-cuntiniied illness of his wife, 
who suffered from mental derangement. Meanwhile, his own 
health gave way, and he had to carry on a struggle (and man- 
fully he did it) against many physical infirmities. The situa- 
tion was aggravat-cd by the loss of his two sons- both of them 
very proiiiiHiiig youths and dear to his heart. The elder, James 
Hay, had the religious Hi'riousncsH and the philosoiiliical Uustes 
and ajititudes of his father and not a little of his falhcr's 
humane and amiable disposition. So precocious wiwi lie that, at 
the age of nineteen, he was appointed his father’s aHsistunt und 
colleague in the chair of Moral Philosophy. But three years 
later, on lUth Nov. 1790, he died of long complaint, at the age 
of twenty-tw'o. The younger son, Montagu, was cut off even 
more prematurely, dying of a fever, after a brief Illness, on 
I4th March 1790, aged eighteen. All this told severely on 
Beattie; his nerves became shattered, vertigo settled on him 
as his constant comnanion, ami his memory began to give way. 
Paralysis overtook fiim ; and, after rejieated strokes, o<?curring 
at intervals over several years, he died in Aberdeen, on 18th 
Aug. 1803. 

Gt Beattie as a poet little need be said. The Minstrel, in 
both the parts of it (Uni intended third was never written), was 
praised f»y high authorities at the time and is appre<‘lated by 
competent judges still. It has won Uiis note of immoiiality : 
it appears, in selected passages, in the iiopular fiooks of (]uola 
lions at the present day. The sumo is true of his Hermit, 

As a philosopher, Reattie lias not attaineJ the 
immurtaiity that his eonteiiiporarics predictiid. 
Yet his writings do not deserve the coiif eiiiiduons 
neglect that has overtaken them. 'Plie priiici]*IeH 
of UiH Rssag on Truth tho.se of Reid, nJllioiigh 
not 80 judiciously handled. ’I’liey are cxjiKw.Hed, 
however, in a hannoniou.s Addisonian .sl)ic, wliich 
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drew forth the ai>])rohation of the greatest literary 
men of the day. Tlie ultimate appeal with 
Beattie is to common sense ; but the effect is 
Bpoile<l by two defects: (1) his tendency to 
identify tlie ])hiloNophical principle with the plain 
man’s unsophisticated * intuition * (that is Beattie’s 
favourite Um iu) and his setting it forth as a kind 
of inner light or inward feeling, competent of 
itself to guide a man in any eircumstances of life ; 
and (‘2) the (tccasional exaggeration and vehemence 
of his language., especially when he has Hume in 
view, tluueby giving ground for Hume’s complaint 
that Beattie ‘had not used him like a gentleman.’ 

Vehement langinige in pliilosoph^ is apt to 
arouse in ono a suspioion or a lack, in the person 
who employs it, of that philosophic calmness ami 
‘ indi/rereney to truth’ which are indispensahle to 
clear tliinking and to a due understanding and 
appreciation of an opponent’s standpoint. On the 
other hand, the weakness of the conception of an 
inner light is manifest. The sceptic may reason- 
ably enough feel that his doubt cannot be dis* 
polled by another man’s intuition; nor is a 
criterion like Beattie’s of very much use if, on the 
occasion of a dilFerence of opinion or belief arising 
between two men, oacli can appeal to the criterion 
as declaring in his favour. Nor is the application 
to the doubter of the general proposition that 
‘what everybody sees is indisputaole ’ of very 
much avail, if tlie doubter can honestly say, ‘ But 
/ do not see.’ That, surely, cRimot rightly be 
said to be seen by everybody which even ono man 
fails to see. 

The weakness of the appeal was early felt in 
Beattie’s own day. In Aberdeenshire John 
Skinner of Linshart, author of TullochgorutUt 
turned the doctrine of the inward infallible light 
into sjirightly l^atiii verse, set to the tune of 
‘ Tullochgoruin,’ and treated it with nawky 
humour, the sting of which was removed by the 
laudatory epithet applied to Beattie in tlie catch- 
ing re I' rain of ‘ Doctissime Doctorum.’ On the 
otlier hand, Joseph Priestley seized the opportunity 
to turn the Scottish philosophy into ridicule, 
joining Beattie not only with ileid but also with 
James Oswald (who in his Amytal to Common 
Sense in behalf of Religion [‘2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1766~7‘2] had made such aii uuscieiititic and unphilo- 
sophical a])plication of common sense to religion 
as to render him a ready butt to sarcasm and 
flippant wit). 

' Wht'ti we see,' saiil Priestley, criticizing Beattie, ‘how miser- 
Ably hcwlMtired the bulk of mankind are, one would think that 
this pritiiMjdo of truth is like tho god Baal, who when he waa 
most wanted, and ojightto have made a point of being present, 
to assist his worshippers, was asleep, or on a journey, or 
engage<l some other way.’l 

Beattie’s claims as a philosopher are usually 
tested by his Essay on Truth alone. But his other 
philosopliical works ought to be taken into account 
also. In particular, the Dissertations and the 
throe essays in literary criticism (on poetry, 
laughter, and classical learning) appended to the 
quarto edition of the Essay on (Edinburgh, 

1776) show keenness of psychological insight and 
sobriety of judgment that are far from common. 
They also show Beattie’s style at its best and put 
it beyond nuestion that there is real critical power 
in that sciiool of literary criticism in Scotland 
(headed by Lord Kamos) to which Beattie be- 
longed, and which was sufficiently important to 
arouse the jealousy of Voltaire ana to draw forth 
his scorn. 

4* Alexander Gerard. — Of the Aberdeen pliilo- 
sopliers of the 18th cent, (ierard alone remains to 
ho iiotod. 

Alexarider Qerard, son of Oilbort Gerard, minister of Ohapol 
L»f Garlooh, Aberdeenshire, was born in 1728 and died In 1796. 

1 Examination of Dr. Reid's Inquiry, etc., p. 128. 


He graduated M.A. at Marischal College in 1744. In 1752 he 
was appointed regent or professor of Moral Philosophy In that 
university, having acted for the two previous years as substitute 
for tlie then professor. Davi(i Fordyce. In 176U ho was trans- 
ferred to tiie chair of lllvinity, which he occupied till 1771, when 
he was appointed professor of Divinity in Iking's College. He 
was not, nke Held and Canii)l)ell, an original member of the 
Aberdeen Philosophical Society, but he Joined it at its fifth 
uieetiiig— on 8th March 1768. At Marischal College he showed 
hiiiiHulf a keen adviKjate of university reform, and it was mainly 
owing to him that Marischal College gave up the 'rogenting* 
syNGnn in 1765 and substituted that of the professoriate. lUs 
view's on academic teaching may be seen in his Plan of Educa- 
tion in the Marischal College and ITnioersity of Aberdeen, with 
the Reasons of it (Aberdeen, 1755)— a work that was translated 
into Gorman in 1770. While professor of Divinity in Marischal 
(^>Ilege, ho was elected Moderator of the Geia>ral Assembly of 
the Cfiurch of Scotland (1764) ; and, while professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, he held the offioe of one of His Majesty's 
cliaplams in ordinary for Scotland. 

Gerard attained distinction both as a theologian 
and as a philosopher. His two theological works 
are : Dissertations on Subjects relating to the Genius 
and the Evidences of Christianity (Edinburgh, 1766) 
and The Pastoral Care (London, 1799). The former 
consists of two lengthy dissertations, the first 
dealing with the suggestive manner in which 
Clirist and His apostles proposed tlie evidences of 
their mission, and the second witli Christianity 
as confirmed by tho opposition of infidels. Tlie 
topics are ably treated, and tho presentation is 
eflective from the writer’s point of view. If the 
hook has only a liistoricai interest now, it is 
simply because the modern spirit is rather impatient 
of sucli formal disquisitions as are here to be found 
and is more likely to bo impressed by the living 
power of the gospel as manifested m the daily 
lives of believers. The lectures on pastoral the- 
ology wore published, after tho author’s death, by 
his son Gilbert (who succeeded his father in the 
chair of Divinity in King’s College) in 1799. They 
are full of wise counsel and sane judgment and 
have still an interest for all who are curious to 
know what was expected of a Scottish pastor in 
the days of parochial catechizing and at the 
moment when ‘fellowship meetings’ had made 
their appearance in the land and were as yet 
looked upon with suspicion by the older generation 
of divines. 

But, besides being a trusted theologian, Gerard 
had a considerable reputation as a pliilosopher. 
This arose from his Essay on Taste (Loiiduii, 1769) 
and his Essay on Genius (do. 1774). Tliese two 
writings are marked by the analytic power of the 
Scottisli philosophers and show the same calm, 
well-balanced judgment as was characteristic of 
Thomas lieid. Gerard, indeed, lacked Iteid’s 
faculty of sustained thinking, and one can hardly 
conceive him as the originator of a M^'steni ; but he 
could handle a theme adroitly and with penetra- 
tion and in a style that is pleasant to read. 
Special interest attaches to tho Es.say on Taste 
l)ecause it enunciates views that met with mucli 
acceptance in Scotland and in France, resolving 
beauty, ‘at least in part,’ into association. In 
like manner, the Essay on Genius enjoyed much 
popularity. In it he traces the origin of genius 
to the associating power of the imagination, and 
devotes space to a consideration of the laws of 
association following Aristotle — thereby giving 
occasion to Sir William Hamilton’s complimentary 
remark on Gerard, that ‘of the later British 
philosophers, indeed, there is hardly to be found 
another, who has studied the works of Aristotle 
more attentively and to better effect.*^ But the 
most notable fact about this essay is that it 
specially attracted the attention of Immanuel 
Ivant and affected his doctrine of genius as laid 
down in the Kritik of Judgment, 

1 Reid's Worktfi, p. 900 note 10. 

2 See Otto Schlapp, Kants behre vom Oenie und die Bnt- 
stehung der ‘ Kritxk der UrteUskraftf Qdttinffeii, 1901, pp. 9. 
244, 417, 441, etc. 
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II. In the 19TII CENTURY,— TyfO thinkers in 
the University of Edinburgh have great distinc- 
tion in connexion with the Scottish philosophy in 
the 19th cent. — Dugald Stewart and Sir William 
Hamilton. Previous to either, in the second half 
of the 18th cent., was Adam Ferguson (1723-1816), 
who accepted lieid’s ‘ common sense ’ teaching and 
reproduced it without appreciable modification. 
Ills reputation was mainly that of a moral philo- 
sopher, inculcating Stoi(;al ethics, mellowed by 
the emphatic assertion of the importance of the 
benevolent alTectioiis and the reiterated insistence 
on the need of taking full cognizance of the 
essentially social nature of man.‘ His eloquence 
anil his broadened sympathy attracted many 
hearers to his lectures, and elicited general admir- 
ation. He had also a reputation on account of his 
work on the Hist, of the Progress and Termination 
of the Roman Republic (3 vols., London, 1783). 
flis books were widely read. Yet his fame has 
long since gone, and his works repose peacefully 
on the shelves. There remains only the laudatory 
epitaph on his tombstone (reaii by every passer- 
by) in the cathedral graveyard of St. Andrews, 
written by Sir Walter Scott, which, however 
grandiloquent and extravagant it may appear to 
us to be, does quite well represent the general 
opinion of Ferguson’s contemporaries. 

X. Dugald Stewart.-— 

Dunld Stewart was the son of Matthew Stewart, professor 
of Mathematics in Edinburgh University, and was bom in 
Editibtirgh on 22nd Nov. 1763. His school and university 
education was received in his native town. As a student in 
Arts, he proved hliueolf expert in mathematics and in philo- 
Bophv. By the professors of philosophy he was instructed in 
lleid^s principles ; and he had his views expanded and confirmed 
later by attendance on Reid’s lectures in Glasgow. In 1772 and 
for the three succeediDg years he taught the class of Mathe- 
matics in Kdinburgh as substitute for his father, whose health 
was beginuitig to rail; and in 1776 he was definitely associated 
with him as professor of Mathematics. In 1778, in addition to 
his mathematical duties, he conducted the Moral Philosophy 
f'lass, in lectures of his own, during Ferguson’s absence in 
America. In 1786, on Ferguson's resignation, he was ap- 
pointed professor of Moral I’iillosopliy. The active duties of 
the chair (which extended to rolitlcal Economy, os well as to 
Ethics) he discharged for 24 years (1785-1800); at the end of 
tiiat time, without a<.'tually resigning the professorship, he had 
a colleague appointed in the person of 'Thomas Brown. Re- 
lieved thus of the atitive work of the chair, he retired to Kinnull 
House, LinllUigowshirv, which was placed at his service by the 
I)uke of Hamilton, and devoted himself to developing and 
finally formulating hie philosophical views. On Brown’s death 
in 1820 ho retired altogether from the profesHorship, and 
John Wilson (‘ Ohrlstopher North ') was— mainly on political 
grounds— elected his suncessor, in opposition to Hamilton. In 
1822 he was attacked by paralysis, which, however, did not 
impair his intellectual powers ; but a second stroke in 1828 
ended his life. He died in Edinburgh on lUh June 1828. 

His chief literary works are : Elnvutrits of tho Phifngophp of the 
Human Mind, i. (London, 1792), ii. (do. 1814), iii. (do. 1827), 
Outlines qf Moral Philosophy, a students’ text-book (Edinburgh, 
1703), Philosophical Esaaifs (do. 1810), Dissertation on the. 
Progress of Metaphysical Philosophy, written for the ‘Supple- 
ment’ of the EBr (pt. i. in ISl.*), and pt. ii. in 1821), The 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers (VAbihnrith, 1828). 
The great edition of his Collected H'crlrs is that by Sir William 
Hamilton (11 vols., do. 1854-60, including the supplementary 
vol. of Translations). 

Dugald Stewart was a atriot adherent of the 
Scottish philosophy, but with characteristics of 
his own both in metaidiysics and in ethics. First 
of all, like the rest of the school, he based hi.M 
thinking on psychology, pursued on the inductive 
method. The psychology was Reid’s, for the most 
part ; but it is marketf liy a fuller and more 
sympathetic appreciation of association than Reid 
hod shown. He carefully explains association and 
felicitously and copiously exemplilies its intluencc 
on all the parts of our mental being — our specula- 
tive conclusions, our iudgmeiits in matters ol taste, 
our active powers ami moral jmlgments. A 1 though 
thus advanced in his regard for association, he 
stopped short of carrying the principle fully into 
the ethical sphere. This was specially noted and 

1 See his PrinotpUs of Moral and Political Science, 2 vola., 
Edinburgh, 1792. 


criticized by Sir James Mackintosh,^ who set 
himself to prove that Stewart’s refusal to acknow- 
ledge the power of association in the formation of 
conscience was a needless timidity ; for conscience 
would be equally authoritative and equally eiit itleil 
to be regarded as natural to man, whether it he 
concoivou as derivative, and explained from the side 
of the associalionist, or as original, and explaineil 
fnmi the side of Ihitlerian intuitionism. The great 
point is that, if it bo derivative or acquired, it is 
universally and necessarily acquired. 

While accepting tlie general principles of the 
Scotti-sh philosophy, Stewart entered a protest 
against its terminology. He did not approve of 
Reid’s terms ‘common sense’ and ‘instinct,’ nor 
was he wholly enamoured of Heattic’s ‘ intuition.* 
He .saw how easily these words might encourage 
the belief that tlie Scottish j>hilosophy was nothing 
more than an appeal to vulgar opinion and might 
create the impression of superficiality and lack of 
scientific precision. And so for the accredited 
phraseology he substituted the expression, ‘the 
Fundamental Laws of Human Relief; or the 
Primary Elements of Human Reason.* This, 
doubtless, is to some extent an improvement, for 
it brings out the fact explicitly that psychology is 
the groundwork of the Scottisli mode of thinking, 
and it emphasizes the rational aspect of the pro- 
cedure.^ Rut the term ‘ laws ’ is not particularly 
happy in expressing what are held to be necessary 
truths — the indispensable conditions of belief ; and 
there is a certain incongruity in designating them 
both ‘ laws’ and ‘ elements.’ But, further, Stewart 
objected to Reid’s describing priinnvy beliefs as 
‘first principles.’ They are more Uko ‘axioms* 
than ‘principles,* he hold ; for the term * juinciplc* 
conveys the idea of some fact or some supposition 
from which a series of cons(?quences may ho de- 
duced, whereas from fundamental laws of belief 
‘ no inferences can bo deduced for the further 
enlargomont of our knowledge.* As regards 
primary btdiofs themselves, however, it is to he 
remarked that Stewart is far more cautious than 
Reid in restricting the nunil)or of them. 

Reid’s doctrine of natural realism, in connexion 
with pon*ei)ti<»n, was rejiroduceil by Stewart almost 
L) the letl.er and thereiore does not call for spi^cial 
consideration. Rut it is dilleient with Stewart’s 
treatment of the eiustemological question of the 
nature of the mal henmtical axioms and of mathe- 
matical or demonstrative rea.soning. It was 
customary to regard the axioms, intuitively ajipre- 
hended, as the foundation of m.itlieniatics ; hut 
Stewart, who was himself a mathematician, saw 
the imjiortance of laying the stress on the defini- 
tions. ’J’hese, he maintaineil, not the axioms, are 
the princi]des of mathematical science, hut the 
axioms are not to bo ignored; although they are 
not the foundation of mathematical demonstTation, 
they are presupposed or implied in all mathemati- 
cal reasoning, and, if their truth were challenged, 
further progress wouhl be impos.sihlo. 

‘ From whtii lu-lnciplo arc Uit* various prupcrlios of the circle 
clerivod, but fioni I ho definition ut a <Jin:lt>? From what 
principle the properties of tiie ])aral)ola or ellipse, iiut from the 
definition of tlu.-se curves Y A similar observation may be 
extended to all the other theorems which the inalhemutician 
demonstrates; atid it is this observation (whicli, otivif)Us as it 
may seem, does not appear to have (Ksmrred, In all its force, 
either to Locke, to Iteel, or to Oainpbeli) that fnrnlsheM, If I 
luislaku not, the true cNplanation of the peculiarity already 
remarkCKl in matliemalical evidence.’ 

Consfttpicntly, he strongly opjmsos tlio view of 
mathciuatical evidence ‘that it ail resolves ulti 
miitely into the perception of identity [A -A]; 
and that it is this circumstanco which consfifutes 

1 In hia Dissertation on the progress of Ethical Philosophy. 
EdiuburKh, 1836, pp. 324- 334. 3f.;{ -ICC. . , , . 

s* Elenienti of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, pt. li. ch. 

1. p. 802. 
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the peculiar and characberlHt/ical cogency of mathe- 
matical demonstration.’ Tiie peculiar cogency in 
the case, ho holds, depends on delinitions and 
hypotheses. By adding hypollieses to delinitions 
he meant to bring out the circumstance that the 
propositions to be established in mathematics are 
not, like those in the other sciences, expressive of 
facts or concerned witli actual existence, but deal 
simply with ‘t lie logical hliation of consequences’ 
which follow from given suppositions or assuinp- 
tions. 

When we turn to Stewart as a moral philosopher, 
we find him eagerly engaged in arguing the two 
questions of the moral faculty (his own name for 
conschmee, and preferable, in his view, to Hutche- 
son’s term ‘ moral sense’) and the moral standard. 
His do<;trine is pronouncedly intuitionist. He 
maintains that we have an immediate apprehension 
of moral qualities—right, wrong, duty, obligation, 
etc. — and that this apprehension is ultimate and is 
in itself the guarantee of moral value, altogether 
apart from consideration of consequences. jNevor- 
theless, he sets forth the moral faculty, not as a 
simple but as a complex thing, consisting of three 
elements : (a) the perception of an act as right or 
wrong, (6) an ensuing emotion of pleasure or of 
pain, and (c) a perception of the merit or the de- 
merit of the agent; and ho has a considerable 
appreciation of the power of association in relation 
to our moral judgments ; nor can ho refrain from 
joining the utilitarian on occasion and appealing 
to consequcnc-eB. As the intention of the agent is 
the chief factor in estimating the moral character 
of an action, tho question of the freedom of the 
will inevitably crops u[), and a long section is 
devoted to the handling of it. Not deeply, but 
very interestingly, he marshals the arguments 
and con and clinches his reasoning by a detailed 
examination of tho antithetic position of the 
necessitarian. This became tho model for the 
treatment of tho subject in Scotland for a full 
generation. But Stewart set the example also in 
jisychological analysis of ethical notions. Accept- 
ing from Keid (who simply followed Aristotle) the 
twofold division of our mental powers into in- 
tellectual and active, Stewart was more successful 
than Reid had been in lindiiig a place in his philo- 
sophical scheme for the sentiments and emotions. 
Under the heading * Our Desires,’ he treats of the 
commanding instinctive propensities of knowledge, 
society, esteem, power, and emulation ; and tho no 
less important imjjulses of love of kindred, friend- 
ship, patriotism, pity to the distressed, resentment, 
ana anger come under ‘Our AlTcctions.’ This is 
by no means an exhaustive enumeration of the 
emotive forces of our being, nor does the handling 
show the keen insight of (say) Spinoza in pt. iii. of 
Ids Ethica ; but it is a distinct advance on what 
had previously obtained in Great Britain. 

A very marked characteristic of Stewart’s pre- 
lections as a moral philosopher was the large place 
that he assigned in his teaching to the treatment 
of natural theology— dealing with the being and 
attributes of God, tne soul and its future existence. 
This was, no doubt, due partly to his conviction of 
the intimate relation between ethics and religion 
(though ho did not base the former on the latter), 
but partly also and chiefly to the circumstani*(*,s 
and re(|uirements of the time. When Stewart 
began his professorial work, it was the eve of the 
French Revolution ; and all the while that he 
actively disidiarged the duties of the Moral 
Philosophy chair, scepticism and atheism, con- 
nected with that great political upheaval, were 
rampant. He felt it to be his duty, tlierefore, in 
teacning inquiring youth, to try to mould and 
strengthen their characters by high spiritual 
principles, while instructing and developing their 


minds. And so successful was ho in his eflbrt, and 
BO great was his fame, that he attracted to his 
class-room not only students from the various parts 
of Scotland and England, but also students from 
the United States of America, and from France, 
Switzerland, tho north of Germany, and other 
regions of Europe. 

Stewart occupies a very distinct place in the 
school of Scottish philosophy. He was neither a 
deep nor an original thinker, but he was an elegant 
and eloquent expositor, who did great service to 
the study of philosophy by attracting general 
attention to it, oy stimulating tho youth to tliiiik, 
and by creating in them a love of high ideals — 
truth, virtue, and liberty. His own personality 
counted for much. Ho was a man of deep con- 
victions and elevated views, and a master of stylo 
(ill B|K)ken address and in writing), fluent and 
harmonious. Phithusiastic himself, he could arouse 
enthuHiasm in others. His scholarship was great ; 
indeed, previous to Hamilton, ho was the most 
learned of the Scottish philosophers. His facility 
in apt quotations, selected with unerring literary 
instinct and drawn from a wide range of reading, is 
quite exceptional. And yet * his learning,’ as V eitch 
correctly puts it, ‘was more of an accomplish- 
ment than an inspiring originating element in his 
philosophy.’ Ho was fortunate in being able to 
gauge anti to minister to tho intellectual and moral 
neeus of the age. The fact that he made a lasting 
impression on such men as Lord Coitklmrn, Lord 
Brougham, and James Mill is testimony enough to 
his ability and worth ; and the iiii posing monu- 
ment erected to him on the Caltori Hill of Edin- 
burgh testifies to the high esteem in which he wiis 
held by the community. 

2 . William Hamilton.— The greatest name in 
the Scottish school of philosophy in the 19t h (lent. 
>vas that of Sir William Hamilton. Endowotl with 
a |>owcrful intellect and a strong will, Hamilton 
added to his natural capacities unrivalled erudition. 
Ho had all tho qualilicatious of a successful writer 
of a history of philosophy. His position as a 
psychologist and as a metaphysician is outstamling. 
While retaining the fundamental principles of 
Reid’s philosophy, he engrafted on them some of 
the distinctive tenets of Kant, with which he wa.s 
among the first in Great Britain to he intimately 
acquainted. Although not more reliable in judg- 
ment than Reid, or keener in analytic faculty, he 
went deeper into the con.si<leration of speculative 
problems ; and he had the advantage of a singularly 
extensive knowledge of Greek and of Scholastic 
philo.sophy and of German thought. Tho result 
was tliat, while adhering to the Scottish school, he 
promulgated doctrines of his own which Reid would 
not have acknowledged. To psychology and meta- 
physics Hamilton added logic— in which Reid 
showed no special originality, os may be seen from 
his ‘Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic. Here 
also he was an original expositor and innovator ; 
and, although his logical system, in its specific 
positions (such 8is the quantification of the predi- 
cate), has not been generally accepted, it aroused 
an interest in the subject that has had lasting 
eilbcts. To his other merits has to be added that 
of a lucid style— inflated, indeed, and overloaded 
with terms or classical formation, Johnsonian to a 
fault, yet attractive to tho student l»eyond anything 
that tiie accredited philosophical text-lwoks of the 
time could claim. Uis power of incisive, even 
vehement, criticism has also an attraction in its 
way ; but his personal animosities — his intolerance, 
let us say — sometimes narrowed his view and niisiod 
him in the inter{)retation of opponents, and his 
vast scholarship was prone to make him accept 
authority for argument. 

I pp. osi-714. 
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A ion of Dr. William Hamilton, nrofeasor of Anatomy In 
aiasffow Univoriity, Hamilton wan norn In Glostfow on 8th 
Mar^ 1788. His early education was received in hia nativo 
city, inoludiiijf hia Arta tnirrlculuin nt the univeraitv and at- 
tendance on aeveral of the medical classes (Chemistry and 
Anatotiiy), suppIemenNKl later hy a brief attendance on medical 
classes in Edinburgh, with a view to Medicine as a profession. 
In J807 he pro<^eoded, as Snell Exhibitioner of 01a8|row, ti> 
Balliol College, Oxford. Here he develojied his learning, ac- 
conllng to a plan of study devised by himself. The result was 
an unusually intimate knowledge of Aristotle and hia com- 
mentators and of the history of philosophy. Both the number 
and the nature of the books on which he ofTeretl himself for 
examination with a view to his degree surprised the examiners ; 

* and after a trial of many hours, besides the honours of the 
University, he received the thanks and the public acknowledg- 
ment of the examiners, that he had never been surpassed either 
in the minute or the comprehensive knowledge of the systems 
on which he had been examined.’ l He gr^uated 'In Uteris 
humanioribus/ in class I. This was in 1810. Abandoning ilte 
idea of entering the medical profession, he devoted himself to 
the study of Law, and, in 1813, became an advocate of the 
Heiottish bar, with his residence henceforth In Edinburgh. Now, 
OH always, learning was supreme w'ith him, and, with the 
Advocates’ Library at his command, he had ample opportunities 
of pursuing it. On this account he never aimed at, nor did he 
acquire, an extensive practice as an advocate. In 1810 he 
established his claim to the title and style of Baronet of Preston 
and Fingalton. In 1820 he became a candidate for the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh University on the death of 
Thomas Brown, but, being a Whig, was unsuccessful against 
John Wilson, a Tory. Next year, however, he was appointed 
to the chair of Civil History. It wiui not tUl 1880 tiiat he was 
elected professor of Logic and Meluphysics— a dignity that he 
retained for the next twenty years. 

Hamilton was late in life in appearing as a philosophical 
author : indeed, he was forty-one years of age when his first 
great production, the article on * The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned ; in reference to Cousin’s Inflnilo-Absolute,* saw the 
light, in the October number of thu Kdinburgh Review, 1829. 
To that review and to Rfackwaod’a Magazine he made contribu- 
tions on a variety of topics ; and he also ventilated his opinions 
frequently in separate pamphlets or brochures. Education and 
the ecclesiastical movements of the timu (ending in * the Dis- 
ruption ’), as well as pliilosophy, greatly interested him, and he 
strongly advocated university lefomi. While busily engaged 
in forniuJatirig and elaborating his niaturer thought in that 
storehouse of learning, the ' Notes ’ or ‘ Dissertations ' in his 
e<litlon of Reid's Works, he was stricken by paralysis, and the 
edition had to bo brought out, in 1810, with the 'Notes’ un- 
finished. Fortunately, nis infirmity, while limiting his physical 
tiower, left him in full possession of his menial faculties ; and 
he was able to go on with his university work till the end came 
on 6th May 1866. 

His leading writings are his annotated edition of The W&rke 
of Thomas Reid (Hkllnburgh, 1846, 3 1849), Discussions on Phil- 
osophy and Literature, Kducation atvi University Reform 
(Ixmdon, 1862, 2iy63), The C'oiiected Works of Dugald Stewart 
(11 vols., Edinburgh, begun to be published in 1864 and com- 
pleted by Veitch In 180»), Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic 
(4 vols., Edinburgh and London, 1859-60, published posthu- 
iiiuusiy and edited by Mansel and Veitch). 

Hamilton’s great contributions to the Scottish 
philosophy were his searchin#? and extensive hand- 
ling of consciousness in note A (‘ On the Pliilosophy 
of Common Sense’) in Ucid’s Works'^ (pp. 742-803) 
and his recasting and elaborate exposition of Iteid’s 
doctrine of natural realism in connexion with the 
perception of an external material world, in several 
of the other notes and elsewhere. To the phil- 
osophy of common sense Averc now given a precision 
anti a fullness of statement that it did not possess 
before j and licid was presented in a fresh and 
telling setting, although, in the process of amend- 
ment, he Avas sometimes transforme<l almost past 
recognition, and not infrequently the corrections 
suggested are doubtful improvements. 

The final appeal made hy Ueid in his nhilosopiiy 
Avasto consciousness. So, too, by llaniiiton. liut 
what is consciousness ? What are the tests of it? 
Hoav is it conditioned and limited ? What i.H its 
voracity — tho intrinsic worth or value of it ? In 
answering these questions Hamilton w'cnt hack in 
part to iJescartes, in part to the (Jreek philo- 
sophers, especially Aristotle and the Stoi<;s ; hut 
he laid under contribution the whole of his A'ast 
reoiiing, and he brought to bear on the subject his 
own acute and independent thinking. 

To him consciousness is a sort of knoAvIedgo. 
Hut knowledge is of tAvo kinds- -immediate and 
mediate. Immediate knowledge is concerned with 

1 ViJltTB, in Veitoh’a Memoir of Sit William Hamilton, p. 60. 


what is here and noAv present to tho miml of the 
individual percipient. Its testimony is infailihle 
and cannot t>e disputed ; it must simply he acctqited. 
Mediate knowledge is derivative — a consequence 
of, tir deduction from, what is ultimate. It is 
knowledge at the second romove. 

The tests of the data of consciousness, the 
criteria of tho principles of common sense, the 
notes or characters by which avo are able to dis- 
tinguish our original from our derivative convic- 
tions, are laid doAvn as four in number ; (1) incom- 
prehensibility — t.c., there is nothing more funda- 
mental than themselves, nothing higlier to Avhich 
they may be referred or by Avhich they may be 
expiainecl ; (2) simplicity — the opposite of Ai hat is 
comimund and therefore derivative ; (3) necessity 
and absolute universality— securing uiiAvavering 
convi(5tion and excluding doubt; (4) comparative 
evidence and certainty — inasinucli as they are 
fundamental, and all else is known and ladieved 
through them. Valid as these tests are in them- 
selves (although there are difficulties in the con- 
sistent application of them), they are obviously 
not mutually exclusive, but overlap : the first and 
the third include the other two. 

Hamilton set himself with great energy to purify 
and strengthen Ueid’s doctrine of external percep- 
tion — the central problem in his theory of knoAv- 
ledgo. The vacillation and looseness of Ueid’s 
utterances here (especially in the Inquiry), more 
jiarticularly the vagueness attaching to his double 
application of the term ‘sensation’ and his iliscon- 
certing statement that sensations are the siyns of 
external objects, seemed to throw doubt on Keid’s 
genuine adherence to natural realism — the doctrine 
of the immediate apprehension of external reality 
in sense- perception. The question would ever and 
anon suggest itself. Was Koid not, after all, a 
representationist, like hia opponents, although 
the tertium quid between object and percipient 
wa.s not Avith him an ‘idea’ hut a ‘sensation’? 
This ambiguity Hamilton pniceeded to clear away. 
Hercallirmed Uoid’s ilistinction between sensation 
(subjective) nndpercei»tion proper (ohjoctive) in the 
perceptive procc.ss and enunciated the law of the 
inverse ratio — tho more fully we are engrossed 
Avith the one, at any moment, the less alive are avc 
to the other, and vu'.c versa ; but he also explicitly 
formulated and repeatedly asserted the mutual 
implication of subject and object. Ego and iion- 
Ego, in sense- perception : each is given, and each 
immediately, in the individual act of perceiving, 
and, while given in mutual relation, they are given 
also as distinct and contrasted — they are one in 
knowledge, hut opposed in existence. 

This, on the face of it, put natural realism in a 
direct and unambiguous way. Hut, unfortunately, 
in Avorking out the subject in detail Hamilton 
enunciated qualifications and modifications that 
AAxmt far towards nullifying his original position. 
An excellent example of tliis is tlie case of visual 
perception of distant objects. 

Here he aJjkgcd that ' As not here itresefnt, an lininocliate 
knowledge (^n object distant in space is likewise ti.e. oh well 
RS an inunediate knowledge of the jnture] imposMihle. For, as 
iwyond the H]il»ere of our organs and faculties, it cannot Iks 
known by them in itself ; it can only tlierefore, if known at all, 
be known tlirough Hometiling different from itHelf, that is 
mediately, in a nqjroductivo or oonBtruc.tlvo at-t of imagina- 
tion.’ i "Again, ‘To tlUH head wo may refer Reid’s inaccuracy 
in regard to the predae. object in jiercepticn. This object is not, 
as he seems frecjuenMy to assert, any distant reality ; for wc are 
percipient of nothing but what Is in proximate cfjutac.t. in im- 
mediate relation, with our organs of sense. Distant r<aliticM 
we reach, not by perception, Imt by a Bu)we«|uent process of 
inference founded thereon : and so for, as he sonu-wfa rc sa>w, 
from all men wiio look ujKjn the sun perceiving t lie .-tame olijcct, 
in reality, every individual, in this iimlancc, jM rcci\cNa «Iifr'Teiit 
object, nay, a different oliject in each Mcvcral TtUH. 

clearly, was a sad departure from slriet natural realism, and 

1 Beld’s Works^, p. 81()»>. - 
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the critics seized ujK)n it. None more effectively, or more 
fsoetlously, exposed it than Samuel Bailey » (1791-1870), who 
vividly pictures Uaiullton lecturing to his class, consisting (say) 
of 100 students, whose eyes are directed towards the master. 
On Ilaiullton’s do<‘trine, each student sees a different professor 
from what is seen by each of the others (indeed, two pro- 
fessors, for each student has two eyes), and, on the principle of 
the veracity of conwiouHnoss (to wiiich Hamilton made constant 
appeal), he has a right to trust his own perception, so that 
there are 100 Hir William Hamiltons (not to insist on 200, ‘a 
different object in each several eye ’) in the professorial garb. 
On the other hand, according to the drsdrine that a distant 
object if not really iwrceivod at all, but only inferred, no .Sir 
William Hamilton is seen by the students, and the learned pro- 
fessor may literally be described as * disappearing in the crowd.' 
These and other llamiltonian inconalstencius Bailey discards 
and, in substituting his own view of strict natural realism, 
declares that our perception of external objects * is a etmplo 
and primary act of consciousness not susceptible of any 
analysis or explanation,' and that it is ‘ vain trying to express 
the fact more simply or fully than by saying that he [tho per- 
cipient] perceivee the obioct.'* ‘TThat tliere are external 
objucts perceived,* he maintains further, ‘ is a primary fact, 
which aamits neither of being proved nor of being disproved ’ 
and ho holds that this view of external perceiition is the only 
one that, on the lines of natural realism, securea absolute con- 
listenoy. 

But Hamilton essayed, further fttill, to 
Btrengthen and Bupport the Ueidian realism. He 
took up Reid’s distinction of prirnarv and secon- 
dary quaUliea of matter and workmf it out with 
unparalleled minuteness in note I) of his Reid’s 
Works^ (pp. 825-875, * Distinction of the Primary 
and Secondary Qualities of Body ’), carefully esti- 
mating the evidential value of each. Ho analyzed 
the qualities into primary, sccundo-primary, and 
secondary, and laid great stress on tho second. 
His distinctive point lies in the strong and expliidt 
way in which he takes account of the human nody 
as an animated organism, the seat of sensation, 
and the necessary instrument and condition of 
external perception— a factor in the perceptive act 
equally indispensable with the mental factor. Per- 
ception (ho lays down) is the apprehension, in and 
tlirougli the organism, of resistance and extension. 
In thus laying our knowledge of resistance and 
extension (tlyo leading (qualities of externality or 
real being) in the organism, Hamilton anticipated 
the epistemology of the present day. But, further, 
one may observe that, while it is so that sensation 
would be unintelligible if the body were eliminated 
(man being not merely mind, but mind plua body), 
it is of importance to remember that the body 
occupies a very peculiar position : it is in one 
aspect subjective and in another objective. To 
this fact the psychology of to-day, which is alaive 
all things genetic, lias become alive. The Iwidy us 
.sensitive organism, with the organic sensations, 
is of the utmost significance in the genesis of the 
conception of tho individual ‘ self.’ The body i.s t< 
the individual primarily the self, from which tin 
completed notion of self takes its start, and whic) 
must still be taken account of even after we have 
readied tho higher and developed idea. 

Not yet wa.s Hamilton’.s work in the interests o; 
natural realism complete : it had a negjitive m 
well as a jiositivo side. He did not regard it as 
enougli to establish a position ; ho conceived if 
necessary also to beat dowm all opponents. Ueiici 
he carried on a vigorous iiolemie against represeii 
tationists of all types — osjiecjally against what he 
called the ‘ cosmotnetic idealism ’ of Thomas Brown, 
His criticism is always keen, but not always valid 
indeed, not seldom it rests on an obvious lack o 
ability to realize and appreciate the opponent’s 
point of view. Yet it served the purpose of bring- 
ing out llaniilton’s own doctrine and of setting ir 
a clearer light cerUin difficulties and danger? 
that beset the speculative thinker when engugei 
with theory of know’le«Igc. 

Truth, then, aeconling to Hamilton, resU on 

1 Letteri <m tht Phitosnpfip of th&. Human Mind, 2ikI ser. 
pp, M f>6. 

a fb. p. r»7. ^ /&., 1st p. 141. 


the testimony of consciousness; from this souroe 
emanate such metaphysical principles as those of 
eausality and substance. This is the teaching of 
Hunmon sense. But what gives to consciousness 
its authority? Simply the fact that it is a neces- 
sary ami fundamental part of the native structure 
i)f the Iminau mind. To impugn tho veracity of its 
.uiniary cognitions or to suppose them false would 
i)e * to suppose that we are created capable of 
lutelligence, in order to be made the victims of 
ilelusion ; that God is a deceiver, and the root of 
our nature a lie.’' The only valid way of rebut- 
ting or disowning the data of consciousness would 
Imi to show, if possible, that the primary deliver- 
ances arc contradictory of each otiier— either that 
they are incolierent among themselves or that there 
is an irromodiablo conllict in their consequences. 

Hamilton was not satisfied with simply buttress- 
ing the philosophy of Reid ; he put forth doctrines 
of his own. The centre of his independent specu- 
lation was the relativity of knowledge. ‘ To 
think,’ ivs he put it, ‘is to condition’; and so 
knowledge of the unconditioned is for us impos- 
sible. ‘The lost and highest consecration of all 
true religion is an altar — 'Kyvdxynf Oew — **To the 
unknovm and unknowable Vet, by the 

nceossitios of the ease, we are driven to the Deliof 
in an unconditioned reality, lying beyond the con- 
ditioneil. But, if the absolute and the infinite are 
incognizable by us, if they cannot bo construed to 
thought, wiiat are they? The one is simply the 
negation of the relative and the other the negation 
of tho finite. Of each we have ‘ a negative notion ’ 
and nothing more. For anything further we are 
thrown upon faith — faith, however, not as ir- 
rational and unjustifiable credulity, but in the 
philosophical sense of the term as a rational trust, 
ilie spontaneous adherence of our nature to the 
conviction that behind all that is relative is the 
absolute, and that what appears is simply the 
manifestation, under conditions of finite experi- 
ence, of what is. 

The law of the conditioned is expressed thus: 
‘The Conditioned is tho mean between two 
extreme.s, — two inconditionates, exclusive of eaeh 
other, mither of which can be conceived aapoaaible^ 
hut of wliich, oil the principles of contradiction 
and excludeil middle, one must he ad-mitted as 
necessary/^ It testifies, therefore, to the inevi- 
table weakness or limitation of the human facul- 
ties, hut it does not charge them with being 
deceitful. On tho other harnl, the value that is 
claimed for it is not that it solves all intellectual 
pii/zlos, but that it enforces the fact tiiat we must 
not take tho capacity of thought as the measure 
of existence or maintain the realm of knowledge 
to lie coextensive with that of faith. Which of 
the contradictory alternatives in any case is to he 
accepted by us (c.//., whether liberty or necessity 
in the problem of the will) it cannot say ; that 
must be determined on other grounds— siKin as the 
testimony of consciousness. Instances of contra- 
dictory alternatives both of which are inconceiv- 
able by us are to be found in connexion with space 
and time. It is impossible to conceive H[>ace as 
absolutely limited, as a complete totality. How- 
ever far we may in thought push out the boundary 
of s}>ace, and however much wc may try to regard 
s]iace as completed there, we find ourselves con- 
strained to represent to ourselves a space beyond. 
In like manner, we cannot conceive space as infin- 
itely immense, as lioundless. So with time. An 
absolute beginning of time and an endless duration 
(an infinite past) are alike inconceivable. But 
perhaps the apidication of the conditioned to the 
principle of causality is, in some respects, tho 

1 Hpicl’a WoTkH\ p. 743*’. * p. Hi ii. 

3 lb. p. 16. 
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most interesting, as it shows strikingly Hamilton’s 
departure from the position of the Soottish school 
on this important point. Reid and his diseinles 
had regarded causality as a necessary principle— 
a primary positive nmrmntion of the mind, whoso 
rejection in thought is impossible. But Hamilton 
refuses to accept this view and maintairiH that the 
judgment of causality, though a prum, is not 
original and positive, hut derivative and negative 
— negative as a mental impotence, determined by 
the law of relativity. It is thus simply a corollary 
of the law of the conditioned, as applied to a thing 
tliought under the form or mental category of 
‘existence relative in time.’ 

' We (nnnot know, we cannot think a thloffi except under 
the attribute of Kxitttnce ; we cannot know or think a thing to 
exist, except as in Time ; and wo cannot know or think a thiiiff 
to exist in ^me, and think it absolutely to eommenoe or termi- 
nate. Now this at once imposes on us the Judgpnent of causality. 
Unable positively to think an absolute ooimnencement, our 
Impotence to this drives us backwards on the notion of Cause ; 
unable positively to think an absolute termination, our impo* 
tenoe to this drives us forwards on the notion of Effect.* ^ 

This has not seemed conclusive even to Hamil- 
tonians themselves ; and it does not appear to be 
an undoubted improvement on Keid. 

Tho difficulty with the doctrine of the condi- 
tioned in general is that it is impossible to see (1) 
how it can bo legitimately fitted into the philo- 
sophy of the Scottish school, which Hamilton so 
vigorously upheld, and (2) how it can be made 
consistent with itself or agreeable to fact. A 
merely negative notion is psychologically impos- 
sible. To conceive a thing as existing at all is to 
that extent to conceive it positively ; the concep- 
tion may he vague, but it is positive. On the 
otlier liand, tho distinction between knowledge 
and faith in order to bring back from the side of 
practical need what is incompetent to intelligemto 
(a heritage from Kant, wlio inherited it from the 
Schoolmen) is vicious. Our nature is one, else 
there can bo no such thing as trutli. 

Yet the doctrine of the conditioned, althougli 
vehemently attacked by tf. S. Mill and others, hud 
no small influence on subsequent British philo- 
sophy. It told in two quite different directions. 
On the one hand, it stimulated Dean Mansel, who 
accented it in its entirety and made it the basis of 
his famous Bampton T..ecturc8 on The JAmits of 
lieligious Thought (London, 18.58). On the other 
hand, it was taken up by Herliert Spencer (who, 
however, discarded tlie doctrine of ‘ the negative 
notion ’) and issued in his presentation of the ulti- 
mate reality as tho unknown and the unknowable, 
worked out in his First Prinrlulf's (London, 1862). 
This agnosticism, inherent in IJjimilton’.s teaching, 
would certainly have staggered Bcid. 

I’lie Hamiltonian pliilosophy, excepting tlie 
agnostic side of it, was a real power in Scotland 
during the second half of the Iflth century. It lay 
at the root of tho professorial prelections of 
Hamilton’s two former assistants — Thomas Sjiencer 
Baynes (1823-87) in St. Andrews, and John Veitch 
(1829-94) in Glasgow — and of his favourite post- 
graduate student, A. Campbell Fraser (1819-1915) 
in Eilinburgh. Of these three Veitch came forward 
as tho avowed defender of Hamilton against the 
criticu'sm of J. S. Mill ; ® and Fraser carried forward 
the principles of Reid to this striking theistic 
conclusion : 

'True philoiiophy is . . . tho moral and rell)(iou8 venture 
which accepts and applies the principles of coiniium soiiw, In 
the asMiirance that, in (genuine submission to their iniqtirvd 
authority, wo cannot finally bo put to intellectual or moral »*on- 
fusion. Faith In Ood is latent oven In the perceptioiiH of oxti<rnn1 
sense*, in which ReUl found tl>c first c\aniplo of tho operation of 
this inspiration. Alike in th|^ outer world of ti»e senHcs, and In 


1 Discnssimifi, p. fits f. 

2 See hit Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, and also his 
Hamilton, in lilackwnctd's ‘Philosophical (/lassies.’ 


free or responsible aifoncy in man, filial faith, ethical or 
may be justified by rcasoninif, althuuuii »t ca\iuot lie teiu hcii 
by loRic as a direct conclueJon from premises. It is our ]irim!irv 
postulate, and not an object of lo|rical proof ; therefore crcdiltlc 
in reason while It is not demonstrable.’ i 

Thia thesis is worked out in detail in Fraser’s 
Gilford Lectures on tho Philosophy of Thcimi (2 
series, Kiliiilmrgh, 1896-96, reproduced, in an 
amended form, in 1 vol. in 1890). 

3. But, altogether apart from Hamilton and his 
modification of Keid’s philesophy during the 
19th (ient. was powtjrful abroad. Through Royer- 
Collard, Joutlroy, and Victor Cousin, it became 
supreme in France. In Germany it was highly 
thought of by Fichte ; and Scliopenhauer said of 
the Inquiry : 

‘ Thomas Reid’s book is very scholarly and well worth read- 
in|f, ten times more so than anything that, uken in all, baa 
been written since Kant ’2 

In America it was kept alive by James MeCosh, 
Noah Porter, and others. 

III. lli TUB jaOTU CEETVRY.—Xt the l^uesent 
time the Scottish jffiilosophy, after an eclipse in 
Great Britain, has come into view again. Not 
that Reid would now shape tho lecturers of any 
professor of philosophy in any of the universities, 
as ho did formerly ; but there is a marked tendency 
in many quarters to refer to liini and quote him 
with respect and to claim his support as somelliirig 
worth having. A fillip to a fresh interest in him 
was given, in the end of last cimtury, by A. Seth 
[Pringle- Pattisoii], in his Balfour Lectures on tho 
Scottish Philosophy (* 1890). Tliis was followed by 
Henry Laurie’s Scottish Philosophy in its Notionnl 
Development (1902), and by T. M. Forsyth’s A’/jc/ZwA 
Philosophy (1910); and, cjiiite recently (1916), we 
linvo had a book of very judicious Selections from 
the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense, by G. A. 
Johnston. It is, fiirtiicr, significant iiiat the 
'new realism,’ ho>vever far from Reid it may bo 
at many points, dfdights in attaching itself to him 
on occasion ; and it >vould not bo dillicnll t(j affili- 
ate Bergson’s doctrine of intuition to Kehi’s teach- 
ing. Certainly, modern movements in philosophy 
are suggestive in this connexion. 

LiTBRATuax.—The works of the various writers of the Scottish 
school of philosophy have l)epn duly eimmerated in the text 
and lived not be restAted here. The following l)ooks (mostly 
additional to those mcnliotied in the text) may lie noted. 

I. Jim)i(AI‘UiCAL.—h. C. Fra-ser, Thomas lieid (in* Vamoun 
Scots ’ Borics). Edinburtfh and Loiuion, 1SI)8; William Forbes, 
Account of the Life and WrUimjs of Jams Hfattie, 

8 vnls., Edinburgh, 1807 ; Margaret Forbes, Bvattie and his 
Fricnos, London, 1004; John Small, lliopraphiral Sketch of 
Adam Feryuson, Edinburgh, 1804 ; John Veitch, Mniutir of 
Sir William llamilUm, Hart., Edlnlmrtdi and l><)ndoii, ISHO. 

II. A'Jfms’/roai'.— James McCosh, The Scottish I'hiloHOfthu, 
Ixtridun and New York, 187(1 ; John Veitch, Hamilton (in 
lilnckwoud's 'Philosophical Classics'), Edinburgh and liondon, 
1882; Andrew Seth lPringle-Pattison|, Scottish f'fnhsoplii/'^, 
do. 1800; Henry Laurie, .VooftisA Philosophy in its National 
Developnuint, (llasitow. 1002; T. M. Forsyth, Bnylish Philo- 
sophy : a Stiidy of its Method and (General Imdopment, 1/indon, 
lino ; James Seth, Bn/jlish Philosophers and Schools of Philo- 
sophy, Ijondon and New York, 1012. 

III. (7a/77(7AL.— -Joseph Priestley, An Bxamiruttwn of Dr. 
lieid’a Inquiry, Dr. Beattie’s Kssay, and Dr. Oswald's Apwal, 
Jjondon, 1774; Henry Calderwood, The Philosophy of the 
Infinite, Edinburgh, 18(14 ; Samuel Bailey, Letters on the 
PniloHojihy of the Human Mind, 2ii(l ser., London, I8(i8 ; J. H. 
Stirling:, Sir William Hamilton: beiny the Philosophy of Per- 
ception; an Analysis, do. J«6(i; J. S. Mill, An Examination 
<d Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy'^, do. ISO.'i ; John Grotc, 
Kxptoratio Philosophiea, pt. 1., (.'amliridgv, 1806; David 
Masson, Recent British PhUosmmyt, London, 1887, 

WILLIAM L. DaVID.SON. 

SCRIBES.— ‘ Scribes,’ os the title of a ili.s- 
tinctivo order in Judol^ini, denotes the charncter 
and vocation of a class which flonn.-^lied be! ween 
the return from the Exile in tlie miildle nf the .5tli 
cent. B.C. and tho collajisy of the Jewi'-h State 
under the RoniariH six centuriii.s Inter. 

1 Thomas Reid, p. 168. 

2 Die Welt als Wilte, vnd Vorsfelfunti, Leipzig, vol. u, cb. H., 
Eng. tr., liondon, IS8;{ .so. 
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I. Orig^in and development— In the sense of 
secretaries, wlio kept minutes, wrote letters, and 
even superintended the royal archives, there had 
Injen ‘scribes,’ or snpherlm, under the Hebrew 
iiionareliy, as und<?r the Persian. Those function* 
aries mi^ht bo little more than clerks like the 
Kutiian .srrihre qmti.storii <»r letter-writers ; when 
attached to the arnw, as they still were in the 
Macealwean af?e(l Mac 5**), they probably corre- 
sponded to subordinate otficials like provost- 
marshals or quartermasters, who might be in 
charge of accounts and army-lists of men and 
booty. But at court the qopher often held a more 
responsible position, as a secretary of State. 
Since liis main business consisted in managing 
the royal correspondence, he was called ‘ the 
scribe,’ the man who could write. What he 
wrote, as a rule, was letters for other people. 
They dictated ; he transcribed. It was only after 
the fall of the monarcliv that circumstances arose 
which led to the development of ‘scribes,’ in a 
new and technical sen.se, as a religious order in 
Judaism. The.se circumstances were the consoli- 
dation of the Jews as a community of the Law,* 
and the (ionseqiient need of expert students who 
should interpret tlie TArah and apply its authontic 
decisions to the changing, varied conditions of the 
people.* It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to tell over again the familiar story of this 
religious transformation. The point is that the 
mpruirtm of the post-Kxilic age were not court 
otucials, but men of the Book, chargefl with the 
task not only of copying its contents but of en- 
forcing its aaministration as a code, of elucidating 
its bearing upon questions of practical (conduct, 
and of instructing t he bulk of tlie nation on their 
duties to its regulations. They liad to he ccmi- 
petent in a variety of way.s, but tlie fundamental 
requirement for scribes was that they must bo 
proficient in the oracles of the Law.* 

Siitoo ill E^rypt covered practically all officials who 

had to (loal with docuinonta, from secretaries to registrars and 
clerks, as well as military officers, the LXX translators were free 
to employ this Greek term as a rule for the Hebrew fvpher in 
both of the senses already noted. Tho Vul^'ate scriba leu to the 
En^dish renderinif ‘scribe,’ which in niodern times has a conno- 
tation narrower than its orliflnal scope, ami certainly narrower 
tlian the ran^fe of the Jewish ^(ipher's activities. The editing 
and trariMmissiori of the sacred text was only one of his (unc- 
tions. The f^vpherXm were literati, not mere copyists in the 
nicdiseval iiionuMtic sense of ‘si^riiies.’ They were bookmen, 
autiiors. Even their editing involved knowledge, scholarship, 
an<l commenting. Furthermore, the Hitpremo im)>ortance of 
the TdrAh for national life led them to b« educationalists and 
Jurists. But these functions varied a(MX)rding to the exigencies 
of the day ; now one element, now another, was prominent in 
the vocation of these exponents of the TArAh. 

The ‘scriiio’ as a proTessional penman, who took down what 
was dictated, was of course a familiar figure (Ps 45i) ; later he 
iiecame tiio libellarias of Judaism, who copied scrolls, phy- 
la(d.eries, et<\ On the other hand, tho 8cril)es who tamper^ 
with the text of Deuteronomy (Jer W**) and a private secretary 
like Banicii (Jer 3626 ) were more than copyists or clerks of this 
kind. Both lines of activity conllnned in the post-Kxilic 
vocation of the scribes, but their functions became still more 
ramified and speoialixed as Judaism was driven back upon 
itself. The conventional idea of the Jewish scribes is twofold : 
that they were dull drudges, and that they were the ileadly 
antagonists of Jesus. The former is a inisappruhension ; and 
to undersUnd the latter It is necessary to survey their rise and 
stiope within post-Kxilic and particularly post - Maccabiean 
Juuulsm. 

The origin and the development of the scrilie.^ 
during tho post'Kxilic perioa are still uncertain 
at several points ; it is difficult, from the extant 
data, to determine the changes which passed over 
them as a class or even the tendencies which gradu- 
ally shaped them into a class. But the (general out- 
line is fairly clear. Previous to tho Maccabacan 
movement they seem to have been a.ssociatcd 
mainly with the priests. During the Exile the 
interest in national literature as an organ of 

1 KRB vli. 465, 587. * Of. j7i. vii. 855 f. 

a /b. II. fl7, 665 f. 


continuity and unity stirred the scribes. The 
TOrah was oorapiled and edited by sacerdotal 
authorities, especially under the inliuence of 
Ezekiel, the outstanding priest and prophet of 
.Judaism in Babylonia. Ezra himself was of 
firiestly descent, and Levites (ef. 2 Ch 34**) sup- 
ported him in his endeavour to stamp the Law 
upon the conscience of tho community. Indeed, 
the very formation of the Priestly Code expressed 
the conviction that ‘in the future the delivering 
act of (LkI would have to be preceded by a thorough 
sanctification of His people’ ;* and, as this holiness 
involved the scrnpuious and minute pressure of 
the Law upon life, the interests of the scribes 
from Ezra onwards and of the priests coincided, 
although the former acquired a broader and more 
)K>pular position in the nation, since the ciiltus 
was no longer the be-all and end-all of religion. 
M. Jastrow* has shown that in a passage like 
Lv 13 14, as elsewhere in the Priestly Code, the 
addition of glosses, comments, and illustrations, 
which cliaracterize the Mishnah and the Gomara, 
can be already traced. At this period the scribe and 
the priest had much in common, and this affinity 
continued. Thus Simon tho Just (beginning of 
3rd cent. B.C.), who flourished among the last of 
the primitive scribes entitled ‘men of the Great 
Synagogue,’ * was high-priest. For the most part, 
liming this period, and even down to the time of 
Sirach, a scribe might be a priest, and a priest 
might be a scribe. Their interests were largely 
tho same, but the scribal interest in the Law-lwot 
was naturally wider than that of the priests. Tho 
scribes were not yet the rigid canonists that they 
afterwards became. During tho Greek period, in 
fact, they were often indistinguishable from the 
‘wise men.’ The sketch of the ideal seribe in Sir 
.38'‘“-39** BUggc.sts at any rate that his functions 
were not invariably associated with the scholastic 
study of tho OT text or confined to Biblical inter- 
pretation. The scribal aim, according to Ezr 7*“, 
was threefold ; ‘ to seek (search, study) the Law 
of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
rules and duties.’ But Sirach ignores Ezra, per- 
haps ‘ because tho only public services assigneu to 
Ezra by the record were such as it would have 
equally depressed Ben Sira to speak of, and 
grieved his disciples to hear,’^ Sirach correlates 
tho Law with wisilom ; liis scribe has humanist 
interests as well as personal piety ; he travels 
abroad, associates with courts and kings, and 
draws the materials of his knowledge and instruc- 
tion from wider sources than the TArfili and its 
sacred tradition ; he is a man of culture, with 
education and experience of the world. Tliis 
portrait may be a protest against some contempo- 
rary tendency in scribism ; it is possible to take it 
as an implicit criticism of elements which seemed 
to Sirach unduly narrow. But it is safe to infer 
that hitherto the lino of demarcation between 
scribe and wise man was not sharjily drawn, and 
perhaps that even the exclusive study of the Law 
had not yet amounted to anything like a character- 
istic feature of the scribes. It is obvious that the 
ordinary scribe was not absorbed in the regulations 
of the cultus ; the obligations of the 'rOrah were 
much wider than the sacrificial ritual. Yet 
neither was he confined to the general study of 
the Law as an exclusive code of conduct and 
devotion. The scribal movement as yet had affini- 
ties to the wisdom-movement ; if we cannot 
identify the ‘wise men* or sages of Judaism at 
this period with the contemporary scribes, wo are 
still less able to think of them as two independent 

I C(. T. K. Choyne, Jevfish Religious Life after the Exile, 
New York and I/>ndon, 1898, p. 80 f. 

a JqR iv. [1914] 367 f. 3 Pirqe IhhOth, i. 2. 

4 Cheyne, p, 210. 
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compani(.>» of teachers. Both made themselves 
responsible for teaching true ‘wisdom* to tlie 
people, and both enjoyed a measure of religious 
intuition ; it was not yet a case of tradition versus 
humanism or fresh inspiration. ^ There were scribes 
who had cosmopolitan interests, and scribisni was 
still unidentified with Biblicism. 

Sirach’8 euthuslasm tor the vocation ot scribe prompts him 
to skctcii an attractive outline. He claims that tlie vocation of 
scribe requires ctiliure and 1eis\ire such as are impossliile to 
tradesmen and artisans and peasants ; these people, he admits, 
are useful in their place— no city can on without them— 
but (38S3-89H) 

' None seeks them for advice on public affairs,^ 
and they hold no rank in the assembly ; 
they do not sit on the Judicial bench, 
and have no knowlediire of law and hislice ; 
they do not ex))ound the requirements of wisdom, 
nor (frasp the proverbs of the wise. 

What they understand is their handiwork, 
and their thouphts are for the practice of their craft. 

Not so he who sets himself to the fear of Clod 
and ponders the Law of the most 111^11, 
who explores the wisdom of all the ancients 
and Is absorbed in the prophets of old, 
who treasures the teachinff of famous men 
and reflects on what is dco]t, 
who probes for the secret meaning' of proverbs 
ana is familiar with enigmatic parables, ' 
who serves great men 
and apjiears before princes, 
who travels in foreign lands, 
testing what is good and what is evil among men, 
who is careful to pray to the Lord that made him 
and entreats mercy from the most High, 
who opens his mouth in prayer 
and makes supplication for his sins. 

If it seems good to Qo<l most High, 
he shall be made wise with the spirit of understanding.^ 

He pours out a double measure of wise sayings, 
and gives thanks to the Lord in prayer. 

He understands parables of the wise, 
and meditates on their mysteries, 
lie sets forth the renulreinents of wisdom, 
and glories in the law of the Lord's covenant. 

Many praise his intelligence, 
and nis name shall never be blotted out ; 
his memory shall not pass away, 
and his name shall live from generation to generation. 

The congregation proclaims his wisdom, 
and the assembly publishes his praise. 

If he lives on, he shall he reckoned happier than a thousand, 
and when he dies, his name and fame ire ample. 

The Maccabsean reaction against [IclleniBin 
was a turning-point in the evolution of the 
scribes.* Their vocation was at once contrac^ted 
and intensified. The aristocratic priesthood lost 
the conlidence of the people owing to their laxity, 
and the scribes now found themselves in opnosi- 
tion® to the sacerdotal authorities, obligett to 
uphold and enforce the Law at all costs. One 
outcome of this development was the populariza- 
tion of the Law, which was no longer a pre- 
dominantly sacerdotal interest. Anotlier was the 
recruiting of the scribes frojii the ranks of the 
people ; they became more and more a lay order® 
— no longer men of leisure who looked down upon 
manual labour, hut for the most {).art students of 
the Law who supported themselves by a trade, 
1 Cf. J. Wellhansen, Igraditisehn und jiuiuch« Geschichte^, 
Berlin, 1007, p. lOfif. 

3 It is this practical knowledge of the world, combined w’ith 
the sway of a teacher over youth, that probably leads Josephus 
to call them ao^urTa^— not at all, of course, in a derogatory 
sense. He attributes the popular rising against IIer(xl and his 
golden eagles to the influence of two Jerusalem Hc.ribes. In one 
account (pJ i. xxxiii. 2) they are called cro^icrral xar^ irJAti', 
/ULoAio-ra ioieovyrtK oKpij^ovv tA vdrpia, xat ic J toOt iy vaprl 

fjLeyic'TTjt . . . rourois ovk oXtyoi npo<r^t(rav 

Ttav vitav i^ifyov/jL^vot^ roiiK udfiovt. The other account nf. 
xvn. vl. 2) describe them as •fijyrp-al Twv trarptwe v6fxit»v, aySp€^ 
Kal irpotrifnAeif SiA iraiSaiay rov ytcjTtpov. But ill Siruch's 
day the scribes had not yet taken so active a part in stirring 
up public opinion, and indeed their normal function was always 
that of pedagogues rather than demagogues, 

> Scribes who breathed this atmosphere would look liack to a 
prophet like lEsekiel as their prototype ; they would carry on 
the divine inspiration for teaching men religion, which hod 
been degraded by prophets who had become fanatics, derna- 
goifues, and visionaries. 

* Cf. BjfiB lx. 663 f. B Cf. 1*6. 653f>. 

® By the time that the fjhronicler wrote they must have been 
formed into gilds or families (of. 1 Ch 2®*). 
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declining to accept remuneration for their liilMiurs. 
This is a decisive change ; it marks the rise of the 
scribes as wo know them in tlie N'F und the 
Mislinah, whoro their power and sayings are now 
idiroiiicled, and the legend of their unbroken suc- 
cession is urged. To quote <»nly one proof of their 
signiticance : wo find tliat the thirteenth Benedic- 
tion of the Shimoneh'EsreJi^ which in its present 
form preserves an interesting memento of the 
Jewish community at the Maccabacan period, ^ 
definitely includes t he scribes : 

‘Towanlsthe rightuous [{laddiitfi/i] and the pious [/!i<ij!rt</lwl, 
towards tbo olderH of tiiy people the liouae of Israel, towards 
the remnant of their Hcribes [{x'lp/trr/mj . , . may thy tender 
mercies be stirred, O Lord our Oo<i.’a This is an incidental but 
remarkahlo proof of tho tenac'ious memory which Judaism 
cherished of their Maecahrean role. 

I'heii and thereafter tho scribes contributed materi- 
ally to the preservation of I'enuine religion under 
the liaw. They deserved the grateful homage of 
Posterity. The now conditions narrowed their 
horizon;* the older hnmanistio outlook passed 
away, and, wlien the Law, as the embodiment of 
all that man required to know and read, jire- 
oecupied their minds, tho freer spirit of the former 
scribes waned ; but this was the price paid for the 
intensity with wliiedi they enforced the claims of 
the I>aw, and the scribes probably did not regret 
it, in view of their fresh prestige and power within 
the nation. Cosinopiditan culture was now sus- 
pect. Any centrifugal tendency was resisted. 
Nothing mattered, if they could prevent tho re- 
ligious tone of Judaism from lioing secularized and 
preserve its unity from disintegration. Down to 
tho revolt of Bar-Cochba, (Ireek was not eschewed 
entirely, it is true. But the stress of tlieir study 
lay elsewhere. 

2. Functions. — According to the JWm lidfhra^ 
Hhf ‘ tho men of the (iTieat Synagogue wrote 
Kzekiol, the Twelve (nroplicf s), Daniel and Esther. 
Ezra wrote his own book and tho genealogies of 
tho Book of Chronicles ns far as (the menlion of) 
himself.* Whatever basis (if any) underlies the 
rabbinic tradition that the great convocation of 
Neh 8^10 was an institution called ‘the Croat 
Synagogue,* which sujierin tended the codilication 
and administration of the Law for a generation 
and more, tho early ‘scribes* did uudeviake 
authorship. Sirach, himself a scribe, argues* that 
‘ those who read [the Scriptures] must not only 
become skilled themselves but must also, as lovers 
of learning, V>e able te serve outsiders by speaking 
and nyritimj.* ‘'Phe scribe,’ as tho man who de- 
scribes and records things in heaven as well as on 
earth, was tho title of Enoidi in the book of 
Enoch; and the author of 4 Esdras (14®®) applied 
it to Esdras. The scribes, in fact, eilited and 
composed ; it is to them that we owe hook.s like 
(Jhronicles, Jubilees, tho Aramaic Abikar, and 
even some of the early Apocalypses not merely 
compilations and extracts, hut expositions and 
original works of a send- Biblical kind. But, as 
time went on, when the canon was practically 
(dosed, and the exigencies of tho situation made 
the Law more and more tho business and bosom of 
the national life, the scrils^s ceased to produce 
literature ; originality of this kind was not merely 
irrelevant, it was inconsintent ; and their i»ro?m- 
neiit services to practical religion were rendered 
eventually in what a modem would term (a) thc- 

I Eleaxar, oiio of the jrreat Macoahioan martyrs (.1 Maf 7'''*), 
was a distiiifi'uiHhid Hcrd»*, and the 7V«L X// Pair. (Levi 8*7) 
predicts Maccahwan ' priestN and Judges and scribrs.’ 

* Of. I. Abrahams, Animtated Edition oj the A uthorised Daily 
Prayer Book, London, iyi4, p. Ixv. 

S A partial historical parallel Is the Protestant srholaHtieism 
which followed the rediHonvor.v of the Bible after the Kefurnia- 
tion ; it was not altogether devoid of inystit iHin, and it lu lped 
to preserve religion during a transilion period, but it (|oiild not 
furnish a permanent basis for the development of a living faith. 

®ProI. 3f. 
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ology, (6) education, and {e) iurisprudence, all 
three revolving round the Btuny of the Law as 
Tdrah or authoritative instruction. 

(a) Theology. - The scribes edited, fixed, and 
transmitted the Hebrew text in an authoritative 
form, emending ^ it when necessary. In view of 
the Samaritan HchiHni, this became specially im- 
portant. They also elaborated and codihed a 
systern of common or traditional law, interpreting 
the written Tftrali, explaining or explaining away 
its discrepaiKtieH, and clearing up its ambiguities ; 
the technical term for this was ‘ “ to make a fence 
to the 'riiorah : to surround it with a margin of 
casuistry ; to evolve the principles which underlay 
its woida ; to develop and apply its decrees, accom- 
modating them to tlio varied requirements of the 
time.’ * This function arose from the valuation of 
the Law. Wittingly or unwittingly, a man might 
infringe the Law in a dozen ways, os he ate, as ho 
acted on the Sabbath, and so forth ; consequently 
precautions had to be taken, and additional re- 
strictions set up, to prevent such transgressions. 
It was an elaborate and delicate buHiness, but the 
scribes were equal to it, as their record proves. 
They ‘fenced’ the T6rah. This amplilication of 
the Law was at first conveyed orally (irapdficxrts), 
for there could only be one writlen Law, but, as 
the oral law professed to do no more than draw 
out what was implicit in the Pentateuch, it was 
supposed to possess Mosaic authority in its punc- 
tilious regulations for faith and conduct. The 
nation was living under very different conditions 
from those in which the onginal Law had been 
drawn up ; old regulations had to bo modified or 
oven abrogated, and fresh religious sanctions and 
prohibitions were necessary, in order to preserve 
the faith from being contaminated. Now it was 
the scribe’s business to adjust these to the written 
Law somehow, by reading them into the text or 
by altering the text, in order to invest tliom with 
an authority equal to that of the text. He ha<i 
also to put tlie meaning of the Hebrew code into 
the current Aramaic dialect. The work required 
ingenuity and menf-al as well as moral aptitude. 
Thus Kzra (Kzr 7“) is called ‘ a ready scribe in the 
law of Moses,’ i.e. aj)t in internrotation, skilful, 
quick- witted, and shrewd. Serines often <lifl’cred 
ill their views,* and the echoes of controversy as 
well as of di])lomatic evjisiona linger in the 
Mishnrih, where we can also overhear them often 
in their fanciful and artificial manipulation of 
texts, for the sake of etliiication. The better 
spirit of tlu'ir work is describiMl syinimthctically 
by Lauterhai li iu the Year-book of Central Con- 
ference of American Mnhbln^ xxiii. [191.3] 249-287, 
‘The Ethics of the Halakah.’ Their aims arc 
justifiaVde historically. Eiindamentally the motive 
of their work was sincere and legitimate. The 
conception of revelation as embodied in a sacro- 
sanct code left no other alternative open txi the 
religions leaders of Judaism than to claim Mosaic 
authority foi practical inferences and deductions 
drawn from wdiat this complicated code said or did 
not say, about minute and central things alike. 
These regulations were laid down for the sake of a 
genuine nntionaliHtic piety. Hut the method in- 
volved serious dangers and abuses. It made 
religion unduly complex and scholastic; it at once 
encouraged and tampered with scruples; it tended 
to subordinate the fundamental moral obligations 
to ritual niceties ; and occasionally among its 
indirect eflects were externalism and rigidity.^ 

1 Dy the 3rd cent, a.d. thewe oorrwdlong of the ancient text 
wpro oallcd tii:hinr ^dphf}itn{r,t. JtS viii. 860 f.). 

3 O. Taylor, SayUma of the Jeiviah Fathera'i, Canibridtfe, 1897, 

p. 111. 

3 Cf. J. Z. Lanterbach, In JQR vi. [lOlf)] 304 f. 

* Tho haldkhdh, of c.oursH, wa» ronatantly chanf^intf— once 
BoniplcB start, they go on. But the innovatioriB only added to 


To be Biblical is not necessarily the same thing ai 
to be spiritual. The attitude of the scribes in the 
Gospels is the first, though not the only, illustra- 
tion of this truth upon a large scale. 

(6) FducaHon.—The equally responsible task of 
diffusing religious knowledge among the people 
devolved naturally on those who y^ere rosponsiDle 
for determining the standards of piety; and the 
scribes, as vogoStWirxaXoi or vaTpliay vbfiuy 

(Josephus), or UpoypafXfjLaratt or KaBrj^rai, gave 
themselves faithfully to this task. They imparted 
their teaching by means of addresses delivered not 
only in the synagogues^ but in private houses 
(their own and other people’s) and in the open air, 
as well as at the Temple. They were not confined 
to their headquarters at Jerusalem. Among those 
who came to examine the mission of Jesus, e.g.f 
were ‘ Pharisees and teachers of the law who had 
come from every village of Galilee and Judeea and 
Jerusalem’ (Lk 5'^). R. Jofianan, according to 
Joriis. Shahbdth, 16, spent several years in Gfldilee 
as a teacher, though ho was distressed to find the 
Galiloians sadly indirtbrent to his legalism. The 
activities of the scribes were wide-spread, within 
and beyond Palestine, and the weekly reading of 
tho Law in the synagogues furnished tnem with an 
opportunity for reaching the common people with 
relikdous instruction in the shape of luiidkhCth. 
If Lauterbach* is right in his nypothesis, these 
haldkhdth remained strictly expositions of or com- 
ments on the Law, down to tlio period of Simon 
tho Just, after which abstract halakMth, or inde- 
pendent triuUtional laws, were more and more, 
taught in Mishnah form (lacking Scripture proof). 
The object of the latter was to justify practices 
and customs which Juul sprung up in the nation, 
and whicli could not be furnished with any pre- 
cedent cither in tho Law or in tradition. These 
later ‘scribes’ first found official authority in the 
Sanhedrin under Antigonus of Socho. But the 
change in tho form of tbe halakhMh left the edu- 
cational aim unaltered. The individual under the 
Law constantly required the scribe to explain his 
duties and interpret tho bearings of the code in 
any given case. Ezra’s supporters (Neh 8®) ‘ read 
in the book in the law of God distinctly, and gave 
the seiiHo, so that tho people understood what was 
read,’ they supplied a running commentary to 
elucidate tho text. This expository function was 
maintained and developed by the later scribes; 
they busied tliemselves with haldkhah rather than 
with haggadah ; ‘ what the scribes say ’ carried 
weight in popular esteem, not because they posed 
as authorities or claimed inspiration, but because 
they taught wliat they liiul received as the ortho- 
dox and original meaning of tho Law, which had 
to be evolved from it by means of tlieir tradition. 
Such was their regular and distinctive r61e. The 
congregational worship of tho synagogues did 
something to familiarize Jews with the Law, hut 
the mas.ses required an ampler education in tlio 
principles and practice of their religion, and genera- 
tions of expert 8cribe.s must have thrown them- 
selves into this mission of popular instruction. 
Whether or not they took any direct part in the 
education of children,® they trained men to their 
own profession ; their disciples or scholars, en- 
dowca with a retentive memory and an irnplioit 
deference to tradition, carried on their work and 
were proud to do them honour. The influence 
which they possessed ultimately among the people 

the network of the I^aw, and (theoretically at any rate) the 
individual * draKiied at each remove a lenffthening ohain.' The 
itapdhofna narpt^ or irptaPvrrpiav, long before it was put into 
writing (cf. H. L. Btraok, KinlHtung I’n den Talrnvd*, r.<eipxig, 
p. 10 f.), claimed autliurity as emanating from Moses and 
regulated the practical life and worship of the devout. 

1 Cf. art. SvNAOootiH. ^JQR vi. 2.3 f. 

3 Cf. ERE V. 195. 
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and the deference which they received may bo 
illustrated from two sentences of their severest 
critic. ‘ The scril^s and Pharisees sit on the seat 
of Moses ; so do wljatever they tell you, obey 
them ’ (Mt 23=**-). This was spoken by Jesus to the 
people. It is not ironical. Jesus recognized the i 
validity of the T^aw as a divine instructum for 
the people, and even the need of obeying the scribes 
in so far as their precepts and principles were true 
to the spirit of tne Law; what He objects to is 
the failure of the scribes to practise what they 
preached, i.e. to live up to their ideal (see Ezr 7*^ 
fjuoted above). Again, in a ditteront tone He 
charges thorn with using their powerful influence 
and authority to prevent iKJOpie from becoming 
adherents of His cause : ‘ Woe to you jurists I you 
have taken away the key that unlocks the door of 
knowledge ; you have not entered yourselves, and 
you have stopped those who were entering’ 
(Lk 1 1®*). The difference between their methods 
and those of Jesus was plain to any audience. 
When the people were impressed by the difference 
betw’een .Jesus and the scribes in teaching— ‘He 
taught them like an authority, not like the^ 
scribes ’ (Mk 1*'*^ Mt 7*'^) — the meaning is that Jesus 
showed an originality and an independence which 
were foreign to the scribes. He liad a direct 
intuition of God, which made His message con- 
vincing. 

‘ His teachlnff is fresher and more instinct with genius than 
that of the Rabbis, of whose teachings we have records in the 
Talmud and Midrash.’ * 

They taught with authority, but appealed stricstly 
to precedent and tradition. One of the virtues of 
Jobanan ben Zakkai, according to the eulogy 
in tiukkah, 2Sa, is that ‘he never uttered a word 
which he had not heard from the lips of his 
teacher.’ But Jesus did not speak in inverted 
commas. Thus, e.g., none of His parables is even 
exegetical, w'hereas most of the scribes’ parables 
start from an OT text. Jo.sus elsewhere denounced 
them for tlieir self-rigliteousnoss, tlicir hypocrisy, 
tlicir ostentation, and their un scrupulousness. 
‘Beware of the scribes! they like to walk ah<»ut 
in long robes, to get saluted in the rnarket'placcs, 
to secure the front soat.s in the synagogues and 
the bc.st places at banquets ; they prey upon the 
property of widows and oifer long unreal prayers ’ 
(Mk 12’®'*“). If the charge of avarice refers to 
leLwdcs which rich widows were induced to con- 
tnbute to the support of rabbinical study, the 
.scrilsiH were guilty of the same comlnct as dis- 
graced the Koman clergy in Jerome’s day. The 
other chargc.s can he illustrated from the j)ages of 
.Josephus .and of the Talmud. Paul’s only allusion 
to them (I (’o is in an OT quotation ; it echoes 
the saying of Jesns in Mt U”. But not all were 
degenerate. There were those among the scribal 
teachers who were not unwilling to keep an open 
mind or unable to appreciate the prophetic spirit 
of Jesus ITimself (cf. Lk 10“'*, Mk 12-®'-); the 
scribes seem even to have furnished the primitive 
Church with some recruits (cf. Mt 13®^ 23®^),* one 
of whom at least is known by name (Tit 3'® : 7tr}pav 

rbp vofAiKdv). 

(c) Jurisprudence. — As the Law ruled the Jewish 
community, it was naturally the scribes {vofUKol) 
who took a leading place in pronouncing judgment 
upon w'hat was permissible or unorthodox and in 

1 Matthuw reads ‘ their ' {avTutv ) ; he reot^gtiizea Christian 
ypafufjMreif, 

*0. Q. Monteflorc, The Synoptic Goepelt, Ijondon, 1900, li. 
556. 

3 The difficult Raying in Mt IS®* may perbapM bo intclligllde in 
the light of Is 2*21®, where ypa///xoT»vc (A) renders the Iiebrow 
term for * houRe-Htoward ’ ; taken thuH, it would tally with the 
following allusion to stnres, the ‘ scribe ’ being not a man of the 
l»en but a steward. The ‘ kingdom ’ probably denotes the moral 
and rellglouH experience of Christian disciples, and the * thu old 
and new things * may refer to the order of grace in nature, as 
exemplifled in the preceding parables. 


helping to enforce penalties upon those who broke 
the Law and tratiition. They would exercise a 
strong indirect influence by their expert interpre- 
tations. They would not only di.scu8s and decide 
cases of casuistry, but also investigate error an<l 
even upon occasion sentence an on'endcr. Their 
ranks, aa well as those of the priests, supplied 
members to the supreme court of the Sanhedrin 
{q.v.) at Jerusalem, which would formally ratify 
their interpretations as binding on the community. 
Aa reapunsiblo for the government and orthodo.Yy 
of the nation, they extended their jurisdiction to 
the provinces ; thus, e.g., we tind that Jesus, whom 
they suspected of blasphemy and of lax intorcmirse 
witn disreputable creatures like tax-gatherers, is 
threatened by their interference oven in Galileo, 
and subsMuently is condemned by tfiem in the 
capital. Taiia aifcninistrative authority fell to the 
scribes after their allies, the Pharisees, had become 
the governing party in the land. There must 
have been Sauductcan scribes, for both Sa<lducees 
and Pharisees appealed to the interpretation of 
the Law, but the develoiiment of the oral tradi- 
tion and the popularity of the Pharisaic view of 
the I^aw gave special scope to the activity of the 
scribes, and wo arc not surprised to find ‘the 
scribes and the Pharisees’ so closely and con- 
stantly ass(M*iated in antagonism to a prophet like 
Jesus. After the fall of Jerusalem this judicial 
power waned. 

‘After the lost de«perate Btrugglo of the Jews for liberty 
under Hadrian, a.d. 132-135. the Scrlbea, no longer able to 
find a practical outlet for their i»»Huence in the guidance of the 
State, dtivoU'd thomHolvoa to Ryatmiiutiziiig and writing clown the 
traditional Law in tlio stage which it had tlicn ruachod. This 
syetomatization took shape in the collection which Is called 
the MiBhna.’i 

When the Jewish State collapsed, the scribes passed 
finally into the rabbis.® Hut under Herod the 
Groat and his iinmediato sneciessors their judicial 
authority was in full play. Juristic influence 
attached to the scribes from an early period in 
their history,® and the paramount position of the 
Pharisees increased it. To what extent it sur- 
vived the catastroplio of A.P. 70 seems uncertain, 
although the juridical activities of the scribes 
must have been restricted then * and less vital than 
their work at Jamiiia and elsewhere on behalf of 
the T6rah. It is remarkable that the only mention ® 
of them in tlie Eoiirth Gospel (Jn 7®®-M") — or, at 
any rate, in an early Christian fragment which 
has become attaclied to the Fourth Gospel— is in 
connexion with their responsibility for pnhlic 
morals. ‘The scribes and l^harisees brought a 
woman who had been caught in the act of coinrriit- 
iiiig adultery.’ They asked Jesus for If i.M opinion 
tm the ofhmder, not because tht;y felt uncertain 
themselves,® but in the hope of drawing from Him 
a verdict which might convict Him of unortlio- 
doxy. They intervened against the disciples 
(Ac 4®) and against Stephen (Ae fJ’®) in virtue of 
their judiciaP authority, and with this mention 
they pass out of the NT ; like the first allusion l-o 
them in the NT (Mt2‘*), it is Hutheient to emphasize 
the fact that they were not literary rec'luBes and tr) 
correct the impression, suggeste<l \>y their Knglish 
title, that they were no moro than religions men of 
letters. 


IjTKRATTTRX.— The phttRCR and funclJouR of R(TihiHni nr*' <ii‘: 
cuBoed in all tn^atiBcs on the hiHtory an<l roligiori of .(iid.niHin, 
particularly in connexiou with the I’lwiriMOcM O/.o.). S'hmc t»f 
thu older apurial liU-rnture w chronicled l»y Scniirrr ii. 

372 f.). Amorig recent coiitrihutioriM the following lire nofe- 
worthy : W. U. Morrison, The Jeicn under Jl'iinnn h'u/e, Lon 


I OTJCi, p. 60. 2 CL EliK \ ii. 

® Sue Siraeh’H trst imony above, § i, 

♦ Cf. II. J». Chajes, in IW.J xlix. I is'iu) .'{Of. 

®On the ‘HcribiKm’ attackc*! an<l evjioNcd in Ihu romth 
OoNpul see E. A. Abl>ott, h'oundiiijf <>/ tf/r Sew hiiu/dtnn, 
Canihridgo, 1917, p. 2S0f. 

9 Cf. EHK 1. laoK 
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don, IWK), p. 273 ff. ; A. R^ville, J^nisdf NazarHh, Pang, 1897, 
i. 89 f.; W. R. Smith, OTJC, Ifct. iii. ; O. Holtzmann, Die 
jiidisehe Schriftgrtehn-auikeit zvr /•‘it Jenu, fiu'MHeii, 1901; D. 
Eaton, in IIDli Iv. ; J. D. Prince, in Efii iv. 4321-4.329; 
M. Seiigrsohn, In .//4’ xi. 123 f. ; J. W. Lig-htley, Lee Scrihen: 
Etude tun letir origine chez les IxraUitee, Parw and Cahorg, 
11X).^>; H. L. Straclc, in xvl. 776-779; W. Bdusset, Die 
Religitm dee J\uh‘ntuins''i^ Merlin, 1900, p. ; J. Mitchell, 
in DCG ii. f>S2-r>84 ; G. A. Stuiih, Jurwialein, I^mlon, 1008, 11. 
3641., 380 f. ; B. Stado and A. Bertholet, Bibliache TheMoqie 
dea A'J\ Tubinj^tn, 1911, ii, 335 if. ; A. Marmorsteiii, Die 
Sehri/ti/elehften, Skotschau, 1912 ; H, Lesfttre, in Vigouronx’a 
DB V. I1912J 1536-1642 ; G. H. Box, * Scrlboa and Saaduceen in 
the New Tuatainent,’ In Exp, 8th eer., xv. [19181 401 f., xvL [lOlHJ 
“ Jam E.S Moff ATT. 

SCRIPTURE. — See Kidle, Infalmbility, 
In.si*i r ation, Revelation. 

SCYTHIANS.~i. Name. — Scythian (LKdOrff, 
derivation unknown) has meant variously (1) a 
nomad tribe inhabiting tlie Htepnes north of the 
Black Sea from about the 7th to the Ist cent, B.C. ; 
(2) this tribe with the various peoples in and rouml 
the steppe that it had subjugated ; (3) any bar- 
barian, espocdally a nomad, from the nortli-east 
quadrant of the world (4) later geographers — 
e.g., Ptolemy — unwilling to drop the name, found 
a place for it in N. Asia, but common usage still 
connected it with the Black Sea; and (5) the 
Byzantines called new invaders like the Goths and 
Russians by the classical name of Scythians. In 
this article it will be used in (1), the narrowest 
sense. For the nomads of N. Asia the Persian 
inscriptions and Greek authors u.sin^ Persian 
sources employ the term ‘Saka,’ which is possibly 
the same word as ‘Scytli.’** 

2. Geography.— Herodotus gives two mutually 
irreconcihil»Ie descriptions of Scy( lua.* The general 
meaning is that Scythia extended from the Danube 
to the Don and inland to the edge of the forest, a 
line running E.N.E. from the Bukovina to about 
Samara. In the western lialf were Tyrihe on the 
Dnestr, and south to north, from Olhia at the 
mouth of the Bug to the government of Kiev, 
strctclied tribes called Callinida*, Alazones, Scytlue 
Georgi, Scry U icTj A ro teres, all i)robably representing 
an older partly agricultural population and subject 
to the Royal or nomad Scyths. These range<l over 
the eastern half between the Dnepr, the Sea of 
Azov, and the Don, and over the northern part of 
the (Crimea, the southern part of which was held 
by the non-Scythian Tauri. Round the borders 
of Scythia so delitied dwelt Getro south of the 
Danube, Agathyrsi in Transylvania, Neuri in 
Volhyuia and the govermueiit o^ Kiev, Androphagi 
north of Chernig(»v, MelanchUeni north of TamVjov, 
Biulini with a trading settlement, Geloims, on the 
middle Volga above Samara, SaiiromaUe east of 
the Don, and Micotre east of the Sea of Azov. 

3. History. — The tradition of a very early 
Scythian empire in Asia,^ if it has any foundation, 
probably goes back to Hittite rule. The real 
historian of the Scyths is Herodotus. He gives 
three legends as to their origin ; the first two, 
variations of the same tale, represent them os 
autochthonous and seem really to belong tx) a 
settled tribe, not to nomads ; m the third story 
the Massagelieon the Oxus and Jaxartes, perhaps, 
as says Arisleas, quoted by Herodotus, themselves 
impelled by Issedones and Arimaspi farther east, 
drove the Scyths out of Asia acro.ss the Araxos 
(Volga?) into Europe against the Cimmerians in 
S. Russia. These ivcro cut in two, part driven 

J Of our two flrHt-hand anthnritiGS, Hippocratei, de Aere^ 
Aquia et Docia^ 24-30, keeps to (l), gave that he inrludeg ag 
Scythg w’ith a <Iifference thoir eastern neighbours, the 
Sauromahn ; Herodotus, i. 103-100, 216 f., Iv. 1-144, vif. 64, 
varieg between (1) and (2); both expressly reject (3), the 
onlinary Greek use found in the other authors, who make hut 
p-assing allusions to Scythg or wrote after their disftpiwaranoe. 

a Ct. llcrofi. vll. 64. » iv. 16-20 and 99-101. 

♦Tr. Pomp. ap. Justin, i. 1, H. 2ff. ; Diod. Sic. i, 65, ii. 43. 


west to join the Thracians, part forced through 
the Caucjasus. The Scyths pursued these and, 
missing thoir way, found themselves in Media, 
which they ruled for 28 years. Then the Medes 
(//.tf.) expelled t hem by the rising ever after com- 
memorated at the fmist called Sacoja,* and they 
returned to their own S. Russia. This story finefs 
confirmation in Assyrian records. Asarhaddon’s 
inscriptions (680 n.C.) tell of Gimirrai, north of 
Urartu (Ararat), attacked from the north by As- 
gu-za-ai (or Ts-ku-za-ai) and thus forced to Invade 
the vassal state of Man and incur the enmity of 
Assyria. The latter made friends with tlio 
Asgiizaai and used them not only to drive the 
Gimirrai west, hut in the next generation against 
the Medes and apparently against Egypt, so that 
parties of them plundered Ascalon* and held 
Bethshan, hence called Soythopolis.® Gimirrai is 
clearly the (Toiner of Gn 10“'* and the Cimmerii 
of Herodotus; Asguzaai = Ashkenaz (nasya, mis- 
written for ri^B'K) and Scyth. The incursion into 
Palestine is referi ed to in Jeremiah (4*-6** ; cf. 
Ezk 3vS-3l)“*). It is, however, possible that some 
of these invaders were not true Scyths penetrat- 
ing tlie Caucasus, but Sacso from tno east of the 
Caspian.^ 

So the Scyths returned from Media to S. Russia 
and re-ostaTidished their lordship over the slaves 
whom they had left behind. We know nothing of 
their history for over a century but the tale of 
Anacharsis (c. 530 n.C.), who was so attracted by 
the life of tlie Greeks now established in colonies 
along the Euxine coasts that he actually journeyed 
to Greece, but on his return was slain by his kins- 
f<dk for l^ing untrue to their ancestral customs. 
According to Herodotus, Darius, king of Persia, 
about 612 B.C. marched through Macedonia and 
Thrace, crossed the Danube, leaving the lonians 
with orders to guard his luidgo for 60 days, and 
invaded Scythia. Enticed by the Si^yths as far as 
tho river Oarus (Volga?), he began eight forts, but, 
leaving them unfinished, turned west again ami 
was led round tho edges of the country, through 
the lands of the border nations who had refused 
to help against the invader. Meanwhile the 
Scyths had tried to got the lonians to desert and 
destroy the bridge, but they kept it in being even 
lieyond tho date promised. Einally Darius, un- 
able to come up with the Scyths and running 
short of provisions, abandoned his wounded and 
baggage and returned hastily t-o tho bridge. 
Otesias and Strabo make much less of the expedi- 
tion, which was probably a more or less unsuccess- 
ful demonstration meant to protect the new 
Persian conquests and magnified to exhibit tho 
poor spirit of the lonians and the advantages of 
nomad warfare. In revenge the Scyths made a 
raid that reached the Thracian Chersonese, drove 
out Miltiadcs, and even proposed to Cleonienes of 
Sparta a joint invasion of Asia. During the 5th 
cent. Scythian archers were employed as police in 
Athena. They are often represented on painted 
vases, but it is hard to distinguish their equipment 
from that of Persians, Amazons, and the like. 

Shortly before the time of Herodotus Scylcs, the 
Scythian king, undeterred by the fate of Ana- 
charsis, had married a Greek wife and adopted 
Greek ways. Ho came to a like end, and his 
successor, Octamasades, is the last of the line whom 
we can name. We have hardly any glimpses of 
Scythia during the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C. ; in 
the latter part of the 4th the Sauromat^ were 
still east of the Don or just crossing ; in 179 B.C. 

1 Strabo, xi. rili. 4. » Herod. 1. 106. 

* .loHephuB, Ant, xii. vlii. 6. 

4 See H. Winckler, A littrientaliaehe Foraehunffen, LolpKig, 
1893-1906, 1. 484 ff., ‘ Kimmerier, ASioistacr, Skythen’; H. U. 
Hall, The Ancient Hist. 0 / the Near Eaat^ London, 1918, 
pp. 495, 511. 
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UataluH 6 Xap/jArrjt (the first occurrence of this 
form usual in later Greek writers aiid universal 
in Latin), now clearly in Europe, joined a league 
of Pontic states.* Long before this the Scyths’ 
centre of gravity seems to have shift<Ml westwards ; 
their king, Atheas, defeated the Triballi on the 
lower Danube, but was himself defeated by Philip 
of Maccdon (339 B.C.).* In an inscription c. 2(W 
B.C.* we find the Scyths asking the men of Olbia 
for protection against the attacks of Galat^ and 
Sciri, invaders from Central Europe. In its last 
definite appearance the name Sc.ytli is applied to 
the people of King Soil urns. Coins suggest that 
the kings of a Scythian remnant about the Danube 
mouth regained a certain amount of power and 
that the last of them, Scilurus, became suzerain 
over Olbia and extended his dominion as far as the 
Crimea. Inscriptions show that he had a kind of 
capital at Kermenchik, near Simferopol, entered 
into close relations with the Tauri, ana tlireatcned 
the city of Chersonesus. Tlie latter called in the 
help of Mithridates lUa^Jjliereby <lefcated Palacus, 
son of Scilurus.^ The ocy thian element in the 
kingdom of Scilurus scarcely amounted to more 
than a name ; and, when fiitrabo, rejecting the 
tradition of Herodotus, makes a fresh survey of 
the north coast of the Kiixine, he finds no real 
Scythians there and speaks only of various 
Sarmatian tribes. 

4. Physical characteristics, customs, etc.— 

Hippocrates,® discussing the ellect of climate ujion 
human physique, describes the peculiarities of the 
Scythians, whom he finds as little like other men 
as are the Egyptians. 'I’lie special points are a 
close mutual resemblance, a reddish (vvpp6s) coni- 

f )lexion, a fatness, slackness, and excess of 
lumours, a look as of eunuchs, and in certain 
cases a sexual indifference that amounts to actual 
inipotemse. This disease was well known ; 
Herodotus® says that it was incurred through the 
sack of the temple of Dcrceto at Ascalon, but 
Hippocrates declares it to be a disease just like 
any other disease, and duo to excessive riding. | 
Men thus alUicted took their place absolutely ! 
among the women and were called ‘ Enarees.’ 
He adds that all this ap[tlies only to the most 
noble and rich among the Scyths. The women, 
ho says, always sit in waggons, whereas among 
the Sauromatm they ride astride and take their 
share oven in war. 

norodottiR7 gives a full account of Scythian cufltoins; almost 
always he has in view the nomad Scyths^ but some details seem 
to ooiitradiot their general scheme of hfn and are more prob- 
ably true of the agrioiiltnral Scythians near Olbia, wiienee 
Herodotus seems to have obtained his information. Thu life 
of the nomad Scyths was cofiditioned by the necessity of tend- 
ing their beasts ; chief of these was the horse, used for riding 
(alone of the ancients the Beyths used geldings) and also to 
supply meat and mare's milk, kumys, cheese, butter, and 
butter-niilk (tvdov and BovTvp6% are perhaps Scythian loan- 
words), while tne oxen drew the great waggons in which the 
women lived. They also ate sheep an<I game, but eschewed 
the pig. They nsen some vegetable food - grain, onions, garlic, 
and wild bulbs ; when they could get it, they drank wine, and. 
unlike the (Iruuks, they drank it neat. For (M>oktng they used 
great cauldrons ; or they cooked an animal in its own skin, 
burning the bones at the same time. Of their dress he tells us 
only that they wore belts and trousers and pointed caps 
(cyrbasia). Their great weapon was the liow, with arrows and 
quiver, used from liorscback ; ac/;ordingly it was not a siiiiplo 
self-bow but a rather short bow with a complicated curve 
oompared to that of the north coast of the Euxme. They also 
iisod darts, short swords (acinacex) or daggers (iy)(eLptStov)^ 
and axes (sagariH). For defence they ha<i ^ilulds and s<>*ale- 
anunur. 


1 Polybius, XXV. li. [xxvi. vi.] 12. 

2 Justin, ix. 2 ; Btrabo, vii. iii. 18; be may have been king of 
the netsD, who arc constantly mentioned in tliis region; but 
Boino Scythians held the Dubrudzha, or it would not have 
gained the name of Little Scythia. 

* CIO ii. 2068 ; V. V. Latyschev, Inscr. Ortis Septent. Ponti 
Euiani^ Petrogrod, 1886, 1. l‘r». 

* Strabo, VII. ill. 17, 18, iv. 8, 7, and a Ohersonogan inscription 
(Lntvschev), I. I86, 0 . 106 B.o. 

0 Loc, cit, 8 1. 106. ^ iv. 60-76. 


Their political orf^anization cousisted of an over- 
king, uiuler- kings, nobles, freemen, ami slaves. 
The women of the Scyths themselves rode in the 
waggons and had ai»parently much less fretMlom 
than tliose of the other nomad peoples (Sannatic, 
Massagetu', and the like), and among them wo hear 
of Queens 'roinyris, Zarinaia, Amage, and 'rirgatao. 
The kings were polygamous and married foreign 
>vomen. On liis fatlier’s death the son took over 
his wives, excepting: of course his own mother. 
Their warlike tactics arc proverbial — retiring 
before an invader, wasting the country, cutting 
off his supplic.s, harassing his rear, enticing him by 
feigned flight, and gradually exhausting him, 
while the nomads carry tlieir supplies with them 
and are perfectly mohile. When they attack 
other countries, they leave no forces to guard their 
own, being quite independent of tlicir base and so 
able to conc.oiitrato all their strength upon one 
j)oint. But, when 'rimcydidcs* says that, as the 
most numerous pcoi>lo of the world, they couhl, 
united, vanquish any of her nation, he exaggerates 
both their number and their power, 

5. Religion.-*— The Scythians reverenced chiefly 
Tahiti ( = IIestia); next to her rapieus ( = Zeus) 
with his w’ife Aj>ia ( = Ge); after them Goetosyros 
( = ApolIo), Argimpasa {^Aphrodite Urania), and 
Ares. Thainimasadas ( = I’osciilon) was i>eciiliar to 
the Royal Scyths. They raised no statues, altars, 
or temples to their gods, except to Ares. Their 
general w^ay of sacrificing was as follows : the 
beast, usually a horse, took his stand with his fore- 
feet tied together ; the saciilicer pulled the end of 
the rope from hehiiidand brought liimdown ; then 
he called upon the god and strangled the victim. 
Ares was worshiiiped in the form of a sword set on 
a platform of brushwood three furlongs square, 
heaped up in each district ; besides horses and 
sheep they sacrificed to him one out of every 
bundled jirisoners, pouring his blood upon the 
sword. The Area cult suggests the more settled 
tribes of W. Scythia, where masses of brushwood 
W'ould bo obtainable ; the native name is not given, 
and this points to a ditl'erent source. The Scythian 
pantheon tells us very little ; we do not know what 
aspect of the multiform Greek deities answered to 
the Scythian, nor can wo establish the true form of 
the iiatmm of the latter. 

6 . Witchcraft. — Witchcraft® played a great part 
in Scytliian life. The wizards divined wiili bundles 
of sticks, and the Enarees by plaiting bast. If the 
king fell sick, it was because some one h.ad sworn 
by t he royal licarth and had broken his oath, thus 
bringing down upon the king the deity's vengeance. 
Accordingly the wizanls ^vere called in ti» name 
the perjurer, and he escaped with his life only if ho 
couhl adduce two wets of wizards to declare him 
innocent. If wuzards were judged to have l»rought 
a false accusation, they were burnt on a jiyre set 
on a cart. 

The ceremony for taking oaths and swearing 
blood-brotherhuod is widely si)rcati : the parties 
mix their blood with wine in great cups, put therein 
a sw'ord, arrow's, an axe, and a dart, and, after 
praying long over it, drink it together. 

7. Funeral customs. -In the c.ase of the kings 
funeral customs ^ are very magnificent and cruel ; 
the burials tiike place in the land of tlie (Jerrhi, 
near the great himd of the Dnepr, and to this region 
the king is ]>n*uglit, wherever he may have (lied. 
The body is embalmed and put on a waggon. Its 
attendants disfigure thoinsclves and all wIkuh they 
meet, as they bring it from tribe to Irihe to the 
appointed place, where it is laid in a great Hijuaro 
pit under a roof of wicker-work. They strangle 
and lay in the vacant space one of the dead man’s 

l li. a ilcrod. iv. 61> <J2. 

» / 6 . 67 - 69 . * lb. 71 - 73 . 
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concubincR, his cup-beiirer, cook, fn*ooiM, and mcs- 
senger, also horses, set by him his cups of gold 
(they make no use of silver or bronze) and lirstlings 
of ail his possessions and over all they raise a great 
mound. After a year they slay 50 of his favourite 
servants, free 8cytlis all, and 50 horses, stuff them 
and set them in a circle round the mound. An 
ordinary Si^yth when dead is carried about on a 
waggon to visit his friends, who feast the dead 
man and his attendants, until, after 40 days, he is 
laid in his grave. 

One or two other customs may be worth men- 
tion : that by which a Scyth who has slain an 
enemy in war drinks his blood and scalps him, the 
scalp being a vouelier in the distribution of lMW>ty, 
an<l the making into cups of the skulls of private 
adversaries vanquished in combat before the king 
show an extreme of barbarism ; in iv. 73-76 Hero- 
dotus seems to describe three separate customs 
under one— n ceremonial purilication from the taint 
of a corpse, the usual vapour-bath still |K)pular in 
Kussia, and a custom of intoxication with the 
va])our of hemp j he adds that the women whitened 
their skin with a paste of poiimled cypress, cedar, 
and frankincense, which suggests considerable 
luxury an<l wide eommercial connexions. 

This picture of Scythian life is supnlernented, 
and on the whole confirmed, by the results of exca- 
vations made in S. Kussia during the past hundred 
years. Though no tomb can be said exactly to 
correspond to the ritual described by Herodotus, 
nearly every point can he iiaralleled from some 
burial or other. From Podolia and the south part 
of the Kiev and Poltava governments, south to 
the Kiixine and the ncighlj<mrhood of the Greek 
cities of the Crimea and east across the Dnepr and 
Don to the valley of the Kuban along the north 
slope of the Caucasus, we find groups of barrows of 
every size up to 7f) ft. high and 400 ft. across. The 
best are nujstly aliout the bend of the Dnepr, hist 
wliere wc should seek the land of Gorrlius. The 
oldest contain skeletons coloured red and a few 
pots, but the rich contents of the greater number 
show them to he tombs of nomad people in touch 
with Assyrian, Iranian, and Greek civilization and 
dating from about the 7th cent. ri.c. to the period 
of tim great migrations. Most of them have been 
idnmltncd, cither just after their construction or 
by successive gcncralions of tonih-iohhors, hut a 
few have kept tludr treasures, at any rate in part, 
to reward .scientific investigation. We may take 
as an example the latest great find, made by N. I. 
Veselovski m 1912-13.^ 

The tumulus .Snlokha is 16 miles south of Nlcopol in the 
middle of the Gerrhu* groun. In the oontre had been the tomb 
of a woman arrayed in all licr finery (now Htolon) and tiuppliwl 
with (Irlnklng-vt'ssels, a cauldron, an<l u gridiron, and near by 
two horses with gold trapfdngs. In the south-east part of the 
mound, approached by a deep shaft and a covered way, was a 
larger ohamher, containing the body of a king or chief, by him 
bis sword-bearer, and another servant near the entrance. A 
little to the west was a second pit with the skeletons of flve 
horses and a groom by them. Clearly the (piecn ha<i died first, 
and the king hn<l later been pul into the same barrow. Other 
examples show that, if the king had died, his wife would have 
immediately followed him into the grave. The king's grave- 
gootis were wonderfully rich : ho wore a great lion-ended torque 
and five gold bracelets ; some 3<K) gold placjues with reismssC 
designs, flowers, beasts, and human flgures were sewn on to his 
pall ; above bis head lav a bone-handled knife, a rusted sword, 
a ooat of mail, a pair of greaves, a wooden cup to which gold 
lates had been nailed ; by his shoulder lay a bronze Greek 
elniet ; by his right arm two iron lances and a copper mace ; 
by his leg a leather (combination (luivcr and bow-case); 

by his right hip two iron swonls, one of them with a gold haft 
and a peculiar sheath. Not far from his right shoulder was a 
wonderiul ^Ideu comb of the finest Greek work, oflorncd with 
flgures of three warriors ; near by stood seven silver cups with 
men or animals in relief. In niches in the wall of the chamlter, 
among other things, were ten Greek wine-jars, three great 
cauldrons with beef and mutton bones, and another amphora, 
a colander, and a silver-iuounted drinking-horn ; a special 


I See lllmtrated London News, .'ird January, 14th February, 
1W4 ; and 8. rolovtsetf, in HA, 1914, i. 164. 


hiding-place held a gorytus of repouss<S silver, bearing a wonder- 
ful representation of Scythians in combat and containing 180 
arrow-heads, and a great golden saucer with a central hoes, 
animals in repoussd ail roun<l, an<l an obliterated Greek inscrip- 
tion. The whole may bo dated c. 300 b.C. 

The general inventory of the other great tombs 
is much the same and is dictated by the same ideas 
as the funeral rites described by Herodotus, illus- 
trating them in such details as the presence of 
woollen tabernacles over the body, the remains of 
the funeral car and the funeral feast, etc. Dis- 
crepancies are the nresence of silver and bronze and 
the rarity of any Kind of axe. As to their style, 
the objects found arc (1) a few Assyrian and per- 
hajm Iranian, (2) archaic Ionian, (3) native Scythic, 
(4) ‘finest’ and Hellenistic Greek. Some of the 
la.st are of extreme beauty, and they are important 
as being easily dated and as presenting detailed 
representations of Scythians. Women’s gear and 
things of general use are mostly of this class ; 
weapons (except the goryti) and horse- trappings 
are usually of tne other three. The native crafts- 
man, though utterly failing to iriiitate the finest 
Greek work, succeetfed better with the Ionian style, 
but imported inU^ it a grotesque element recalling 
Upper Asia and Siberia, sometimes even China ; 
he was very fond of animals, especially reindeer, 
and beasts and birds of prey, so foreshatlowing the 
beast stylo of tlic great migration period. The 
most intcicsl.ing types (both known also in Siberia) 
are the cauldron and the short sword with a heart- 
shaped guard ; its sheath has a side projection and 
a separate tip necessary f»>r a special way of sus- 
pending it from the bolt ; just such are shown upon 
nas-rcliefs at Kerscindis. 

8. Ethnic origin. — ’riio Scythians and Surmatians 
used to be rt5garded as tlie ancestors of the Slavs ; 
these are rather to he found among their north- 
west neighbours, the Neuri, the norlheru tribes 
adjoining being probably Finns. Niebuhr, and 
after him Neumann, struck by the many iletailed 
resemblances in custom, took the Sc.yths to be 
Mongols or Tuvko-Tatars. Miilleiihoff declared 
them, on the basis of the few names and words 

f ►reserved, to be Iranians. No doubt Iranians 
ormed the great bulk of the steppe population 
before the great migrations ; this is pro' ed by the 
foreign names in Greek insiuiptions from Ulbia and 
Tanais, most of which can bo explained from tlio 
Iranian language of the Ossetes, a [leople now con- 
fined to the central Caucasus, but undoubtedly a 
remnant of the barmatians,^ Hut it look.s as if in 
the true Scyth dominant caste there >vas an element 
similar to the Iluns, early Turks, and the like ; 
this tyj>e is suggested by Hippocrates (euvouxoei- 
5^<TraTOi),* by 5tli cent. Greek terra-cottas of Sacm 
from Mempliis, showing that the Mongoloid type 
wiis already not confined to the extreme north-east 
of A.sia, and by certain representations of natives 
found in Solokha. These all have beards, but this 
feature is quickly introduced by any crossing with 
Iranian blood. If the rulers were non-Aryan, it 
would explain why many words— f?. (7., the god 
names — do not lend themselves to Iranian inter- 
pretation, though indeeil no suggestions are very 
convincing. Similar customs tJio are mo.stIy the 
product 0? similar physical conditions. Still the 
balance of the evidence inclines to the view that, 
while the steppe- population — ^.<7., the Cimmerians 
and agricultural Scythians — was predominantly 
Iranian, the actual name Scyth belongs to a horde 
akin to the Turko-Tatars, which mode great 
inroads in the 7th cent., was decadent by the 6th, 
and gave way in the 3rd to the Sarniatians with 
Iranian views of religion, of kingship,* and of the 
freer position of women natural among nomads. 

1 See art. Osbbtic llBiiifUON. 2 jjoe. dt. (80). 

» M. I. IloRtovtflev, Iranmn and Ionian, London, 1913. The 
author is projectinic a general account of things Scythian In 
English. 
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The substitution of the Sarmatians was a change 
of name rather than of population or general mono 
of life, and the * Scy thic ’ tombs belong at least as 
much to Sarmatians as to Scyths. 

Litxratuhm.~-K. Neumann, Die ilellenen im Skythenlandet 
Berlin, 1865; K. MilUenhoff, Deutsehe Altertumekunde. do. 
1898-1900, ill. 101 ff.; O. Peisker, The Cambridge Medieval 
HUtory, i. [1011] 32S--859; iTnyierial Archwoloi^ical CommiBeion, 
Petrograd, AntianiUe d* la Scythied’Uetvdote, 1866-78, Compte 
rendu, 1859-88 (French), 1880- (lluBBian), Bulletin (Kuntiian), 
1901- ‘ N. P. Kondakoff, J. Tolstoi, and S. Reinach, 
AntiquMe de la Hustth ^n^ridinnale, 8 pt«., Paria, 1891-02; 
B. H. Minns, Seythiam and Greeki, (Cambridge, 1018. 

E. H. Minns. 

SEA, SEA-GODS See Water, Watkr- 

aoDS. 

SE'ADIAH.— Se'adiah b. Joseph, the most 
prominent (fddn of the Jewish academy at Sura, 
inaugurated a new epoch in all branches of Jewish 
learning. lie was born in Dilu^, Uiipcr Egypt, in 
892 and died at Sura in 942. Originally his name 

probably was Sa'Id (*X>^->»=Fortunatu8), a fonn 
which he uses acrostioally in some of his earlier 
writings. Eater he adopted the Hebrew form 
or, fuller, m'nyo (srSe'adiah; the commonly 
accepted pronunciation, Saadya, is tlierefore in- 
correct). He is often surnanied al-Eayyumi, i.e. 
‘of Fayyftm* (the Egyptian province near which 
Dila? is situated), for which, owing txi a mistaken 
identification by Seadiah of Fayyilm with the 
Biblical Fitom,* Hebrew sources, especially those 
of Karaite origin, usually substitute ha-ritomi. 
Earlier mediawal Hebrew authors, particularly 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, mostly refer to Se'adiah simply 
as ‘the gddn,* without thinking it necessary to 
mention the name. 

X. Life. -Of Se*adiah’s origin and family relations 
very little is known. In some recently discovered 
documents whoso authors wore inimical tuSciuliali 
the claim is made that lie was of non-Jewish origin, 
while ho himself traces liis pedigree to Shelah^ 
and to the Mishnic teacher Ijlanina b. Dosa.* 
None of these assertions has any historical basis. 
The truth appears to be that Se'adiah was of 
humble Jewish parentage, his father, a i)iou8 and 
learned man, deriving bis livelihood from some 
trade. A son of So’adiab, Oo.sa by name, made a 
great reputation for himself as a scholar and is 
often referred to also as gddti. 

The circumstances of Se'adiah’s youth and earlier 
education, both Jewish and secular, are likewise a 
matter of conjecture, as indeed is all our knowledge 
of the inner history of the Jews in Egypt during 
that period. It is nuite certain, howtiver, that the 
Karaites {q.v.) had settled in various parts of 
Egypt at a very early time, and that, in their 
eagerness to rnalce converts to their cause among 
the Kabbanites, they displayed a considerable 
literary activity in the various branches of Jewish 
studies, especially Hebrew grammar, Bible exegesis, 
calendar, and theology, which in turn served as an 
incentive to the intellectual elements among the 
adherents of traditional Judaism to devote them- 
selves to the same courses of study, so as to be able 
to defend tradition with the same seJentific wea^tons 
as their adversaries used. Seadiah, who, as his 
subsequent career shows, was of a fearless and 
somewhat contentious character, took up the tight 
against ^araism while still a very young man, 
vmich brought upon him the wrath and persecu- 
tion of the lanatic devotees of the now cree«l. It 
was no doubt the persecution of the J|^araites that 
forced Se'adiah to leave his native country in the 
year 915 and to emigrate to the E/ist. Here we 
lose trace of him for a wliile, hut from certain 
letters of his, written about seven years later, w'e 
learn that he hod lived in Palestine, luohably 

^ Kx 111. 2 1 Ch 421 . 8 Abhdth, lil. 9 f. 


in the city of Tiberias, renowned os the seat of 
the Masorites. There lie came in contact with 
numerous scholars, among them the famous Manor- 
ite Moses hen Asher, and a certain ’Aha Kalhir 
Yaliya ibn Zakariyya, who, according to the 
report of the Arabian polyhistor 'All al-MasQdi 
(t 957), became Seadiah’s teacher. This ’Abu 
Kalhir, with whom al-Mas'(idi had a diH|>uiati()n 
on several reli^^douB-philosophie ouestions,* probably 
itilroducod Seadiah into the iield of philosophy, in 
which he was later to become the first and foremost 
exponent of mediicval Jewry. Seadinli's associa 
tion in the East with the Jewish philosopher David 
ibn Merwftn al-Mutammas^ must likewise have 
influenced him in tliat direction. 

In the years 921-923 wo find Seadiah embroiled 
in the fierce struggle that had broken out at that 
time between the Palestinian nasi, Ben Meir, 
and the heads of the Babylonian acotlemies, Ben 
Meir trying to wrest from the latter the supremacy 
which they hold over all Jewry, especially their 
old prerogative of fixing the calendar, and to 
restore it to the Palestinian authorities. Being a 
man of groat iiiiluoiice, Ben Meir had almuHt suc- 
ceeded in bringing over the communities to his 
side, and it was only through the energetic inter- 
vention of Se'adiah, who sent out circular letters 
and wrote a special work in defence of the Baby- 
lonian cause, that Ben Meir and his following met 
with a crushing defeat. In reward for this, 
Se'adiah was joined as an \illuf (chief judge, third 
in rank below the g(i6n) to the stall of the Sura 
academy, in which position he rimiained until 928. 
In that year the gaonate had become vacant through 
death, and the then ex il arch, David h. Zakkai, 
ap[K)inted Se'adiah to the ottice. It was imt very 
long, however, before a hitter quarrel broke out 
betw'een the new gdCn and the exilarcli on account 
of an illegal procedure by the latter in a certain 
lawsuit winch was calculatcti to bring liim great 
profit, and which Seadiah, as an upright man, 
would not countenance. The exilarcli, as was 
cnstoniary in those times, excommunicatcfl the 
gddn and appointed another man as his successor 
(c. 0.30), Seadiah, by the power vested in him, 
retaliated in kind and declared David h. Zakkai 
to he no longer exilarcli. Babylonian Jewry was 
immediately split into two opposing factions, the 
one siding with tlie exilarcli, the other with the 
grtdn. For two years Scadiali maintained himself 
in the office in spite of all opposition, hut finally 
the exilarchal party, lieaded oy the very wealthy 
and learned Aaron Sargada (nnsiDr), who ofi'ered a 
heavy bribe to the khalifah for Se'adiali’s deposi- 
tion, succeeded in having him definitely removed 
from the gaonate (beginning of 933). Seadiah 
then retired into private life, devoting himself 
entirely to his scientific work (933''937). In the 
meantime the strife which divided Ihihylonian 
Jewry continued unabated and often degenerated 
into open fights and even street riots. Some of the 
prominent men of the Baghdad community, finding 
tlie situation unbearable, urged a certain Bishr b. 
Aaron, father-in-law of Sargada and a man of 
great influence, to try to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the exilarcli and Se'adiah, and Bishr 
succeeded in eti’ecting this. Seadiah was rein- 
stated in his ottice (937), hut held it for only live 
years. The excitement and suflering that he had 
undergone during the seven years of war w itli llio 
oxilarch had undermined his health and in 942 he 
died, as is reported, of melancholy, at the age <»f 
fifty, two years after the death of Davijl 1>. Zakkai. 

Seadiah was undoubteiily one of tlie greatest 
men that mediu.*val Jewry ever produced. 11 is 
universal mind embraced all hrandie.s of linman 
knowledge cultivated by .Tews and Arabs of his 
1 Golcizihor, REJ xlvil. [1903] 41. 
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time. With him y>effin8 a new epoch in Uie history 
and development of Jewish leaniinf^ and literature. 
He was the first scientific writer in the fielde of 
Hebrew grammar and philology, Biblical exegesis^ 
and synagogal liturgy, the first systematic ex 
pounder of Talmudic loro, and above all the 
pioneer and i)atli-fimler in the field of Jewish 
religious philosophy. His forceful personality left 
an indelible impress upon his age, and his literary 
achievements exercised a lasting influence on 
subsequent generations throughout the Middle 
Ages, even down to our own time. 

2. Works. — It is impossible here to give an 
adequate appreciation of ye'adialTs very extensive 
life-work. Besides, most of his writings have 
come to us in fragmentary form or are known only 
from quotations in the works of later authors. 
The following is a general description of his more 
important works. Those of minor importance or 
not sulliciently known are referred to summarily. 

(a) Ilebrew jihUoto{fy.—(l) 'Agr6n, a Holirow dictionary In 
two part’d with thu apocial view of facilitating verHillcation, 

f >reccdod by a rtiftorical introtluction iti pure Biblical Hebrew, 
ri wbiC’h the author bridi> Bununari/es the history of the 
Hebrew language, deplori.-H its neglect by the Jews of his day. 
and urges them to aevote themselves aj^ain to its study aria 
cultivation. Se'adiah wrote this work, his first production so 
far as is known, in his twentieth year (918), while yet in Epypt. 
Several years later he issued the work in an enlarged edition, 
containing also jtortlona treating of the various themes of 
poetry, under the changed tide, Kitab al-shCrat-ibrdni (‘ Book 
on Hebrew Poetry ’), and ad<led an Arabic introduction which is 
of great historical value. Apart from a few very short fragments 
of the book, only the two introductions, nearly comnleto, have 
been preserve<l and were published by A. Harkavy, In Studien 
vnd Mittheilungen, Berlin, 1H91, v. 40-67. For numerous bihlio* 
grajihlcal and other details see H. Matter, L\fe and Works of 
i:^aadia Gaon, Philudelphiu, 1910, s.t). * Agron.’ 

(2) Kutub aULughnh (‘Books on Language ’), a grammatical 
work in twelve parts, the oldest work known on Hebrew 
grammar, of which, however, only fragments are extant ; see 
W. Barber, Die Affiingc <icr hehntiHcfwn Grammatik, Leipzig, 
1896, pn. .88-02 ; Matter, Bibliography, i, 2. 

(3) Tafulr al saf/ina Utf^ah al-faridah (‘ Explanation of the 
Seventy Isolateil Words’). In this little work, w'hieh was 

i iuhllshed several times, the author explains on the basis of 
ater Ilebrew (Mishriiih) the Hebrew and Aramaic word.s which 
occur in the Bible only once or very rarely. The list actually 
contains the explanation of 91 words ; hence the word mb'ma 
must be a scribal error, or represents the original number, 
which was later increased by the author or others ; see Malter, 
Bibliography, i. 3. 

(i) liihh translatio7i and excaesis. — Se'adiah’s 
translathiTi of ih« Bibhi into Arabic, accumpanied 
by extensive Arabic commentaries — the lirst in 
the Arabic language - u.sliered in a new epoch in 
the history of .Tmlaism and to aome extent of 
civilization in general. For, juat aa the Septuagint 
had been instrumental in bringing about that hleinl- 
ing of .Jewish and (ireek thouglit know as Hellen- 
i.ym, HO did Se'adiah'.s translation and interpretation 
of the Scriptures jjrepare the way for the inaugura- 
tion of Uie famous Spanish -Arabic period in the 
Jiistory of the Jews during which they had again 
bec(»me the mediators between the Orient and 
the Ocfddent and themselves made original eon- 
t.rilmtions to all branches of media* val science. 
Seadiuh’s translation became the standard Arabic 
Bible for all Arabic-speaking Jews as well as for 
the Christian scholarly world down to our time. 

The translation of the Pentateuch is contained in the Polyglot 
Bibles of Oonstantinonle (1648), Paris (1846), and London (1857). 
In the Paris edition the Arabic text was translated into Latin 
by (Jabriel Sionita, and the Ilebrew characters of the editiu 
jtrineeps were transliterated liito Arabic, which w'os the cause 
of innumerable mistakes in the text. A later edition (Jeru.salem, 
1804-1901), under the title JKn, Hebrew min ">n3 (see JQR xiv. 
[1002] 684, n. 1), is based on other MSS, in the possession of 
Yemenite Jews. A critical edition with Se’sdiah's Arabic in- 
trodtiction appeared in Paris (1893) aa the first volume of the 
ikuvres emnphtes de H. Saadia ben lose/ Al- Fay yodmi, edited 
by J. Derenlwurg. (lenesls and Exodvis in a somewhat different 
recension were published by P. de Lagarde from a Leyden MS 
in his Materialien tut GeschiehU und Krilik des Pent^teuehSf 
Leipzig, 1867. 

Of the long commentary on the Pentateuch numerous frag- 
ments have been discovered among the Genizah MSS within 
the last twenty-five years and were sporadically published, 


partly wiili English translations, by various scholars. For a 
detailed description see Malter, Bibliography, s.v. * Bible.* 

Of Se’adiah’s translations of and commentaries on other 
Biblical books the following Imve been preserved : 

Isaiah, first poorly edited by II. E. Q. Paulus, Jena, 1700-01 
(see 8. Munk, Fotie^ sur Jiahbi Saadia Gaon, Paris, 1888, p. 
TO ff.). Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg edited the translation 
and the extant portions of the commentary as vol. lii. of (Euvres 
completes, Paris, 1896 (containing also a French translation of 
the Arabic text). 

/'mif/uff.— Extracts with a German translation were published 
by G. H. A. von Ewald in his Beitrdge zur Qesekichte der 
altesien AusUgung, i. 0-74, 164-160. Psalms 1-20 were 
published by 8. H. Margulies (Breslau, 1884); 21-41 by 8. 
Lehmann (Berlin, 1901); 4^1), 84, 87, 88 by T. Hofmann {Die 
knraehitU^en Psalmen, Stuttgart, 1891); 60-72 by 8. Baron 
(P>erliii, 1900); 73-89 by 8. Galliner (Berlin, 1903); 107-124 by 
J. Z. Ijauterbach ^erlin, 1903); 126 -160 by B. 8chreier (Berlin, 
1904). Thus only Pbs 90-^106 arc still awaiting publication, which 
was announced by K. Weil. All these editions, except that of 
Hofmann, bear the title Saadia AlfajjAmi's aramche PsalvMn- 
iibersetzung, and all contain also Se'adiah's commentary on the 
respective Psalms. A double inttviduction to this work by 
Se'adlah was published by 8. Eppensteinin FeMschid/tm Khren 
des Dr. A. Harkavy, Petrogrod, 1908, pp. 186-160 (cf. MWJ vill. 
[1881] 1-19, 61-91). 

Proverbs, translation and commentary, forming the sixth 
volume of (Euvres e,omplttes, edited and translated into French 
by J. Derenbourg and M. Lambert, Paris, 1894 (cf. Jonas Bomli, 
Das Spntehbuch nach Saadia, Halle, 1888 ; B. Heller, REJ 
xxxvii. [1898J 72-86, ‘220-‘2.61). 

Job, translation and commentary, was first edited by J. Cohn 
(Altona, 1889) and then again with additional material and 
copious notes by W. Bac-her in vol. v. of (Euifres completes 
(Paris. 1899), which contains also a French translation by J. and 
H. Derenbourg. 

Daniel. — The translation was edited hy 11 . Spiegel (Saadia 
al‘FaJj£tmi’s arahixche Danielnersion, Berlin, 1996). The com- 
mentary exists in M8. Extracts from it were published by 8. 
A. Poznahski, MGWJ xlvi. [190*2] 416 f.; cf. the Hebrew 
periodical Ha^Oorm, il. [1009] 92-103. 

There apjieared also translations, partly with commentaries, 
of Canticles, Ruth, and Esther (rd. A. Merx, Die Saadjanische 
Oberseizung des llohen Liedes, Heidelberg, 1882 ; M. Peritz, 
Zvtei alls arabische Vberselzuugen des Uuchea Riith, Berlin, 
19(K); Poznafiski, MGWJ xlvi. 364-372), but they do not 
represent the original text of Se'adiah. They are later editions 
of the gdrin's works by anonymous authors who often modified 
and amplified the original wording ; for further details see 
Malter, s.v. * Five Scrolls.’ 

(c) Liturgy, — lu his doHire to strengthen tradi- 
tional Judaism and to further the religions life 
of the Jews in the Diaspora, Se’ndiah set himself 
the task of collecting all the ancient standard 

S rayors and hyniiKs as well as the liturgical pro- 
uctions of famou.s svnagogal poets (Vannai, 
Eleazar, ^^alir, and others) and arranging them 
systematically in a so-called Siddiir or Seder 
(‘Order of Prayers’) for tlie wlioloyear. 

In this work, which was first discovered by Stcinschnelder 
(1861) in a Bodleian MS and is as yet unpublished, Se‘adiah 
embodied several liturgical comnositions of his own. Some of 
those, among them a lengthy diaaotic poem on the 618 precepts 
of the Torfth (rOXD i"' ID), the so-called 'azhdrdth (‘ exhorta- 
tions ') on the same subject, and two highly fioetical Hebrew’ 

K r&yerB(baklfdsh6th), were published in .1. Rosenberg’s 
erlin, 1866; cf. also (Euvres comp/t'ft-s, ix. (Paris, 1897] 67 6!»; 
J. Bondi, Der Siddur des R. Saadm (Jaon, Frankfort a. M., 1904. 
A considerable number of liturgical compositions by Su'adiah 
were incorporated in the various rituals still in use in the 
synagogues. Some, more recently discovered, appeared in 
perit^icals and other publications. For a detailed enumeration 
und description see Mailer, s.v. ‘ Ijitnrgy.’ Here is to be 
mentioned only Se’adiah’s * Poem on the Number of Letters* in 
the Bible, which was repeatedly published and commented 
njron, b 3 ’ Duxtorf the Klner in liis 'fiberias, Basel, 1620, p. 
183 ff., and O. £3. Qinshnrg, in The Masoreth ha-Mojioreth of 
Elias Levita, London, 1867, pp. 271-278, and especially by J. 
Derenbourg in Manuel du Lecteur, Paris, 1871, pp. 180, 235 ff. 

{d) Haldkhd, — Se'adiah’s work in this specifi- 
cally .Jewish field of learning was of the greatest 
importance, setting an example to future genera- 
tion.s in the scientilic and systematic treatment 
of the vast Talmudic material. Unfortunately 
most of his writings in this line liave been lost, 
only three having been preserved, as it appears, in 
a complete form, wliile the others exist only in 
small fragments or are known from extracts and 
quotations in the works of later authors. So for 
fus can be seen from the existing material, Se’adiah’s 
Ilahikhic writings were divided into three classes ; 
;i) methodology, (2) interpretation, and (3) codi- 
[ication of tlie Talmud. 
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(1) Ot the works beloitKltitf to the first cIabs we possess only 
the Hebrew translation of the oriftinally Arabic InUrpretation 
of the Thirteen Hermenextiio R%Ue$ (nno a"* mfi)» published 
first by S. Schechter in the periodical ^^O^n n’3, iv. [Vienna, 
1885] 235-244 and re-edIted by J. Miilier in (Euvrei eomptHen, 
lx. 74-SS. Another methodological work. Introduction to the 
Talmud, no longer exists ; cf. L. Qinzberg, OeoxUea, i. 163. 

(2) None of the works of the second class (commentaries on 
the Mishnkh and varioiis tractates of the Talmud) has been 
preserved, with the exception of a very short Commentary on 
the Tractate Berakdth, containing merely lexical notes. It was 
edited from a Oenizah MS by S. A. Wertheimer, Jerusalem, 
1908 ; cf. tiinzberg, p. 164. 

(3) Aljoiit a dozen treatises representing the third group of 
Sc adiah’s Talmudic writings are known by name, but only the 
Treaiifte on Inheritance (nnK)D^H 3Kn3) has come down to us, 
e<lited by J. Mllllcr ((Kuvree cotn/deten, ix. 1- 63). The treatise 
is preceded by a philosophic introduction. Of some of the other 
treatises fragments have come to light— e.g., On Testimoniee 
and Contracts, On Usury (H. Hirschfeld, JQR xvi. [1904] 294, 
xviii. [1906J 119 f.), etc. Mention must also he made of Se‘adlah*s 
Responsa (dcoiMiuns in legal and religious questions), about 50 
of which were published oy J. Muller, pp. 87-142; cf. Malter, 
s.v. * Halakah ’ D. 

(«) Calendar and chronology. — The question of 
calendar was the subject of oerpetiial controversy 
between |;Caraites and Raboanites, and Se*adiah 
08 the chief exponent of the latter has repeatedly 
treated of the matter in his polemical writings 
(see below) as well as in mono^^raidis, of which, 
however, only fragments have been preserved. ^ 

A treatise on chronology tinder the title KUdb al-Ta'rif^ was 
publishoil by A. Neubuiicr in Mediceval Jexvish Chronicles, 
Oxford, 1887-96, ii. 89-llU; cf. W. Ilaoiier, liHJ xxxil. {18»<»1 
14011., xlix. 11904J 298ff.; A. Marx. REJ Iviii. [1909] 29»f. 
Two other treatises arc known only by the titles ; cf. Matter, 
8.V. ‘Chronology.* 

if ) Philosophy. — Se*adiah dealt with special 
problems of philosophy in nearly all his extant 
works, particularly in his commentaries on various 
books of tho Rible. Here we are concerned, how- 
ever, only with two of his works which represent 
his religious philosopliic system as a whole. 

(1) Ta/sir KUdb al^mabddi (‘Commentary on the Book of 
Creation ’), so far os known the first scientific attempt to unravel 
the mysteries of this obscure Hebrew treatise, called Sf/er 
V'Strah, which the popular belief ascribed to the patriarch 
Abraham. In a lengthy introduction Se'adiah gives a historical 
account of the various theories of Greek thinkers as to the 
origin of the universe. The theory of the Sifer I'e^trah he 
identifies with that of Pythagoras, from which it differs only in 
so far OS, in addition to the ten numerals of the latter, it 
postulates also the ‘22 letters of tho Hebrew alphabet as the 
origin and essence of creation. 8e‘adiah devotes much space 
to the elucidation ot this fantastic theory, which he emleuvoum 
to harmonize with the U‘achinga of Judaism. He does not, 
however, subscribe to the views of tho S6fer Yeiftrah, accepting 
instead that of the Tdrdh, w’hich teaches a creatvo ex nihilo. 
Very interesting Is Se'adiah's interpretation of the fourth 
chapter of the nook, according to which the first thing that 
Ooa created was a certain pneumatic substance, which differeil 
from the visible air that surrounds us hy its greater tenuity and 
by its sublimity. This pneumatic substance, or ether, which 
he probably adopted from the Stoics, pervades all existence, 
even the interior of the most solid bodies. It is through the 
medium of this suhllinated air that God is omnipresent. Figur- 
atively siieaking, this air is ‘the throne of Goa’s Majestv,’ the 
agency of the divine spirit that animates and sustains ail 
creation. Scripture designati’s it by the term AdWd c ‘ glory,' 
as it is said (Is 6^): ‘Tlie whole earth is full of his glory.’ By 
means of it the word of God is coramunlealed to tho prophets. 
The Rabbis of the Talmud coined for it the term shOeinah 
(nr3w). 

The Arabic text of tho commentary was edited with a French 
translation by M. Lambert, Commentaire sur le Sr/er Yesira, 
Paris, 1891. A Hebrew translation hy an author of the l‘2th 
cent, exists in MS only. Portions of another translation are 
embodied in the Commentary on the Refer Yefirah hy Judah b. 
BarzUIai of Barcelona (1135), ed. S. Halberstain, Berlin, 1885 ; 
cf. Malter, s.v. 

(‘2) KUdb al‘Amdndt -waWtilfMat, in tho Hebrew trans- 
lation of Judah Ii)n Tihbon (1186), Sffer ha-Emundth we-ha- 
B«dtA(*Book of Philosophic Doctrines and Religious Beliefs’). 
Se'adiah's most important philosophic work, written in Baghdad 
during the time of his seclusion (about 933). The Arabic text 
was published for the first time by S. Landaiier (Leyden, 1880), 
while the Hebrew translation is accessible in seven editions 
(^. pr. Oonstantliiople, 1662), some of them with commentaries. 
J. Fiirst translated the Hebrew text, with the exception of the 
last chapter, into German (Leipzig, 1845). Paris of tho Arabic 
text were translated Into German by P. Bloch (Korn Glauben 
und Wissen, Munich, 1879, containing the introduction and 

1 See JQR, new ge7, 'ii'lioi2-18] 60^6^^ ; of. art 

OaLsitDAR (Jewish). 


tho first chapter) and W. Kngelkemper {Die relujionsphilO’ 
sophische Lchre Saadja Oaons, eU:., Miinster, 1903, third 
chapter). An older Hebrew translation, usually called ‘The 
Parapiirase,’ \^ith a very ijcculiar terminology, is us yet 
unpublished. This translation was the basis of Berechiah ha- 
Nalfdun (e. end of 12th cent.), who epitomized the whole work 
in two separate volumes, which were edited with an English 
translation i>y H. Goiluncz under the title The Ethical Treatises 
of Berachyn, London, 1902. 

Gnc of the main features of this great work of Se'adiah is its 
fundamental theory that philosophy and religion not only do 
not contradict each other, but actually support and supplement 
each other in the propagation of truth. For i-eoson ami 
religion sprang from the same divine source, and neither there- 
fore can teach anything that is incompatible with the teacdiiogs 
of the other. With this theory os a tiasis, Se'adiah sets out to 
examine the various philosophic doctrines which seem to be at 
variance with the teachhigs of the Mosaic religion and en- 
dcavotirs to prove that the 8upi>osed antagonism is duo either 
to fallacious reasoning or to a misinterpretation of tho religious 
documents. In a long Introduction nc discusses the sources 
from which all human knowledge is derived and tlien divides 
his book into ten sections, In which the following problems are 
dealt with : 

(1) Tho creation of the world. Four proofs are adduced for 
ttie creatio ex nihilo, while twelve contrary theories by various 
Greek and Muhammadan thinkers are refuted with much 
detail. 

(2) Having demonstrated the necessity of prosup{K)sing the 
existence of God os a Creator, Se'adiah procoeiis to a discussion 
of God’s unity and uniiiuencss, as well as tho other divine 
attributes. In this connexion he refutes the Christian dogma 
of tho Trinity as a misinterpretation of the three attributes of 
life, power, and knowledge. 

(3) The purpose of creation vras to make all created beings 
happy. As a means to the attainment of happiness. Urn divine 
commandments of tho Holy Scriptures wore revoulud to man. 
Tho necessity and reliability of propliecy are defended against 
tho contrary views of a llindu sect (Hr&hmans), likewise the 
autlinrity of the Biblical law against tho contentions of Christian 
and Muhammadan theologians that it was abrogated. 

(4) The question of treo will is hero minutely discussed. Man 
Is a free agent, hence responsiblo for all his actions. Se'adiah 
trios to reconcile this view with the oinnipoUmrc and omni- 
science of God. Numerous passages of tho Bible are interpreted 
in the light of this theory. 

(5) Men are now divided into ten classes aeeording to their 
religious and moral hearing in life. Special effort is made to 
vindicate the Idea of God’s justico, seeing tiial the righteous 
often suffer, while the wickeef prosper (theodicy). 

(6) This section contains Se'adiah’s system of psychology. 
Six theories of Greek philosophers regarding the essence of the 
human soul are discussed. Against those, tiie author presents 
his own theory, that the soul is a sei>arate entity created hy 
God at the moment when the tiody, its habitat, is about to 
enter this world. He thus denies the pre-existenco of tho 
soul. He further investigates tho mutual relation of soul and 
liody, defends tho idea of the ininiorlality of the former, 
discusses the fihennmenon of di atli und the state of the soul 
after death, and finally refutes the theory of transmigration of 
the soul. 

(7) In this section Se'adiah tries to prove the possibility of 
the rcMurrecXion of the dead from tho point of view of nature, 
reason, and the Bible. The closing poriiori contains the 
answers to ten questions that have a special bearing on the 
dotfirine of resurrection. 1 

(8) Here the author takes up the Jewish doctrine of Israel’s 
ultimate redemption by the promised Messiah, proving it from 
Bible and Talmud. He argues against t hose who claimed that 
tho Messianic prophecies were fulfilled during the time of tho 
Sccoiitl Temple and also against the Christian doctrine of t he 
Messiah. 

(9) On reward and punishment In the ftiture world. Se'adiah 

roves from reason, Biidu, and Talmud that all inetpialilics will 

e adjusted In tho world to (!()me and then devotes much space 

to tho discussion cf tlurteen eschatological questions. 

(10) Tho tenth section ropre.sents Se'a«Iiah’s sy stem of ethics. 
He describes thirteen different theories regarding tho course 
which one should clioose for oneself in life and shows that any 
of these theories, if applied dogmatically und one-siderIJy, fs 
Imund to prove harmful. Man should live in accxmlance with 
his natural Inclinations, but kee() them under strict control and 
surveillance, carrying out all functions of life in the proper time 
and place and refraining therefrom when reason so demands. 

(o) Polemic works.- {\) Kitab al-Radd'ala 'Andn, ‘ Refutation 
of Allan,' the founder of Knraisin (760), written in 916. The 
book Is known only from quotations ; see Poznafiski, JQR x. 
[1898] ‘240 IT. 

(2) KUdb al-Tamy'tz, ' Book of Distinction,' probably Se'adiah’s 
most important ana most voluminous polemical work, written in 
926 and directed against schismatic U'oehings of the ICaraiti s. 
Several fragments wore published by S. Schecht«*r, Snadyann, 
Cambridge, 1003, pp. 30-34 ; and H. Hirschfeld, JQR xvi. 
08 ff. ; of. also Poziianski, JQR x. ‘246-251, 262-274. 

1 The seventh section exists in two entirely different recen- 
sions, tho one of which is contained in thtj edition of ryfinflauer 
(see alKivo), while tho other, on which is based also Ifin Tiblion's 
Hebrew translation, was edited from another MS by IV. Hai licr, 
in the Festschrift turn achtziysten Gelnirlstage M. SUein- 
sehneidePs, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 98-112. 
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t8) Kittlh al‘liadA *ald Ibn Sdlfawaihi, ' Refutation of Ibn 
S^V^waihi,* of whiob aevcral fragment* liave cotne to lljfht ; iee 
J<^R xlii. llOOl] 6&6 (K’i7, xvi. UM), 112 ; FoznaAskl, The KaraiU 
Lvterar^ OpponenU of Saadiah if non, Ixjiuion, 1908, pp. 4^. 

(4) KUith aUliadd 'aid al-MutalulmU, * liefutation of an Over- 
bearing AjfsfreHHor,' perliapa the aame Ibn aMj^waihl. A frag- 
ment was pnlillHhea by Hirschfeld, Jl^li xviii. 113-110; cf. 
Poznartski, Jqii x. 254 f. 

(6) Kitdh al-Hadd 'aid llayawaihi {oulgo IjLiwi) 

* Refutation of ^liwi of Halkh.' A oonsidorable portion of the 
book, written in Hebrew rhyme, was recently published by X. 
Davidson under the title Saadia‘8 Polemic agaiiPd lliwl Al- 
Jialkki, New Ifork, 1915, to which edition the reader Is here 
referred for furtiier details. 

(6),SV/er ha-Odtui, an apologetic work written In Riblical 
llei*rew ond directed against David b. Zakkai and his party. 
About tiiree years later 8e‘adiah added an Arabic translation of 
and commentary on the Hel)row text and wrote an Ambic 
introduction in which he sketched the contents of the work. 
The introduction, In which verses from the original book of 
Hirach are quoted, and of which only a few lines aro missing at 
the beginning, was published by Ilarkavy In <S'fudi>n und 
Miltheilnngen, v, 150-181. Part the same introduction was 

E nbllshed from another MS with an English translation by 11. 

lalter, JQll, new ser., iil. [1912-18J 487-499. Several fragments 
of the work itself, both Hebrew and Arabic, appeared in various 
pcriorlicals ; see, for the bibliography, Malter, Life and Works 
of Saadia, s.o. 

Litkkatukb.— R esides works mentioned in the body of the 
article, the following may ite referred to : 

1. DioaiiAPUtus IN aKS'KnAi..~'W. Bacher, JS x. 679-588; 
S. Berufeld, It. Sa'adyah Oao-n (Helirew), Cratiow, 1893 ; W. 
Engelkemper, De Saadoe Gaonie vita, etc., Munster, 1897 ; S. 
Hppenstein, Jleilrage tor Geech. vnd lAterntur Im geondieckrn 
Xvitaiter, Jierlin, 1913, pp. (>6 -148; M. Friedlander, ‘l.ife and 
Works of 8aadia,’./^/f v. 11893J 177-109; A. Geiger, Wieeen- 
eckaftl. ZeitKchr, fiir jiid. Thealogif^ v. [1844] 2(!7fT. ; M. Joel, 
'SaadiaH,*in his Heitrage zxtr Gesch. der Philoeophie^ Hreslau, 
1870, Anhang, pp. 34-44 ; D. Kohn, Toledot H. Sa'adyah Gaon 
(Hebrew), Clrucow, 1891; S. J. L. Rapoport, ‘Toledot R. 
Ha'/wiyah (.laon,* in Hikkurf ha-'IUim^ lx. [1828] 20-37; M. 
Steinsclmeider, Oat. Lib. Ilch. in Bibliotheca Bodleiaiui, 
Berlin, 1852- 00, cols. 216(i 2224, Die arab. Literatur der .hulen, 
Frankfort, 1902, pp. 47 09 ; T. Tal, in Lezingen gehoaden in 
de Vereeniging V(Hir Joodeehe Leiierkunde en Gfeehiedenis, Tiro 
Hague, 1887, pp. l-OO; S. A. Taubeles, Saadia Gaon, Halle, 
1888; I. H, welss, Dor Dor we-Dorfehauf, iv. [Vienna, 1887J 
ohs. 14-10. 

ii. LiNtirrtsncsANU sXKGKsm.^'W. Bacher, Abraham Ibn 
Kera's KinlcHung zu seine.m Pentatenchcomrnentar, Vienna, 
1870, Lehcn xmd Werke dee Abnhvalld, Leipzig, 1885, p. 98 ff., 
Die Bibelfxe.i/vtte der jiid iechen HeligionephUosophen dee Mittel- 
altere vor iltaimuni, Strassburg, 1892, pp. 1-44, and in Winter 
and Wttnachc, Die jddieche LUterahtr, llerlln, 1897, ii. 188fT,, 
243 ff.; L. Bodenheimer, ‘Das Farapbrastisolie dor arabischen 
(IhcrHetzurig des 8aadia,' in MmxaUeehrift, iv. [1864] 23-83; L. 
Dukes, ill Ewald and Dukes, Beitrdge zvr Geach. der dlteaten 
AuHlegung und Sitracherkldning dee AT, Stuttgart, 1844, ii. 
6-115; A. Schtniedl, ‘Uandbemerkungen zu Saadia's Penta- 
teuchUbeiBetziiiig,' hi MGW.I xlv. [1901] 124 IT, (cf. p. 606 f.), 
xlvi. [190;'] 84 11.; M. Wolf, ‘Zur (Jharukteristik der Hiliel- 
exegese Saadia AifaJOmi’H,’ in ZA TW iv. [1884] 22.'>, v. [IS-s.*)] l.'j. 

Iil. LnvndY. H. Bvody, JQR, new scr., iil, [1912-13] H;t-99 
(cf. p. 119 f,); L. Dukes, Zxir Kenntniu der nenhebraiechen 
religioam Poeek, Frankfort, IS42, p. 63 f, ; I. Elbogen, Studien 
znr Geaeh. dee judittcfn’n GottesdiniHlee, Berlin, 1907, pp. 83, 
122 ff., Der jUdieche Gnttredienat, etc., Tjcipzig, 1913, pp. 294, 
821-325, .301, 804 ; A. Kohut, Die lloachamd dee Gaon It. 
Saadia, Breslau. 1893; L. Landshnth, 'Ammmfd ha-'Abodah, 
Berlin, 18f)7 -02, i. 280-299 ; S. D. Luzzatto, Litteraturhlatt dee 
Oriente, Lei^izig, 1851, p. 387 f.; A. Neubauer, in Ben 
Chnnanja, vi. [1803] .5.52 IT., in Semitic Studie.'t in Memory of A. 
Kohxit, Berlin, 1S97, pp. 388 395; N. Steinscluieider, Der 
Siddxir dee Saadia Gaon, do. 1850, Cat. Boiil., cols. 2203-2217 ; 
L. Zunz, Literalurgeack. der aynagogalen Poeeie, Berlin, 1805, 
pp. 9.3-9H. 

iv. H Ai..4i\Hi.~ Z. Fnankel, Kntnmrf einer Geeeh. der 
Lilerator der nachtahnud iechen llenponsen, Brcsian, l‘'05, p. 
81 ff.; L. Ginzberg, Geonica, New York, 1009, i. 102 107 ; 
J. Miiller, ifitrod. to vul. ix. of the GCuurea exnnplHes de 
A’. Saadia, Paris, 1897. 

V. CALENDAR AND P0LEMICS.~y H. Bomstein, 33 fipShD 
T«D J31 p«3 nnyo, Warsaw, 1904 ; A. Epstein, RK.! xlii. 
[1901] 179-210, xliv. [I9(»2j 220-230: cf. also JGH viii. [1890] 081 
691, Xii. [lOlKIl 5U2-.551, 703-705 ; KxpT xi. [ISDtt-lOOu] 451-1.58 
621 f., 603; new ser., iii. [1912-13] 5iK)-609, v. (1914-161 

143-667. 

vi. PniLOSoPHY.—S. Bernfeld, D'hVk nyn, Warsaw, 1H97, 
pp. 113-134; M. Elsler, VorksungenUher dk jddierhen Philo- 
eojihen tke Mittefa/tere, Vienna, l>/0- S3, il. 1-43; J. Guttinann, 
Die Religionsphilohophk dee Saadia, Obttingen, 18S2; S. 
Horovit*, Die Psychologic hei <kn judischen lieUginnsphilo- 
aophen des Mittelaltrre, i. ‘ Von Saadia bis Mainiunl,’ Hresi.au, 
1893 : I. Husik, A lliel. of Meduvral Jewieh Philosophy, New 
York and I>ondon, 1910, pp. 2.3-47 ; D. Kaufmann, Geach. der 
AttributeeUehre, Gotha, 1877, pp. 1-90; H. Malter, niyin 
lyfJjn ninoa, etc., in the Hebrew monthly nV^'Ct, xxvl. [Odessa, 
1912] 128-137 ; P. J. Muller, Dc Godsleer der Middleexmache 
Joden, Groningen, 1898, pp. 50-89; S. Munk, Mdangee de 


vhiloeophie Juive et arabe, Parii, 1857-69, h. 477 ff. ; D, 
Denmark, Geeoh. der jiidiechen Philoeophie dee Mittelaltere, 
Berlin, 1907-13, i. 429-469, 636-651 ; D. Rau, ‘Die Ethik R. 
Saadjas,' In MOWJ Iv. [1911] .385-399, 618-630, 71^728, Ivi. 
[1912]6.>-70, 181-198 (Incomplete) ; M. Schreiner. Der KalAm 
in der jiidieohen Literatur, Berlin, 1895, pp. 5-22 ; A. Schmiedl, 
Studien iiber jiidiache inaondere jadiech-arabieeke Jteligione* 
philoHophk, Vienna, 1869, pp. 100-103, 134-138, 172-176, 223-226, 

262 f. Henry Malter. 

SEAL AMULETS.— See Scarabs. 
SECESSION.— See Presbyterianism. 
SECOND ADVENT.-See Parousia. 

SECOND ADVENTISM. — This article will 
sketch tlie liLstory of s[)eculation about the return 
of Christ. Belief iii His return has long been a 
widely aceejited ClirLstian tenet, but there have 
been many diiferent o[dnions as to tlie time and 
manner ot His appearing. These varying views 
fall into two main classes. One typo of thinking 
regards the Sec.ond Advent primarily a.s a spiritual 
experience already realized through the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the disciples after the resur- 
rection of Jesu.s— a ‘return’ repeated in the ex- 
jiorienco of successive geiuiiations of Cliristians. 
This ifiUirprctat ion is fre([uently supplemented by 
liclicf in a visible coming of Christ at an indeiinitu 
historical moment in tiie far distant future, after 
the g08p(d by its transforming power has gradually 
brouglit the world to a state of millennial perfec- 
tion. The second type of opinion insists that the 
promised return of Christ has not yet taken place, 
but may be momentarily expected. In tlie mean- 
time the world coirstantly deteriorates. Only by 
Christ’s literal eonuiig can llie millennium be 
established and righteousness made to juevail 
upon the earth. Tiie latter opinion is commonly 
designated pre • millenarianism and tiie former 
po.st • milJenarianism. Since for pre-millenarians 
Christ’s return is as yet in no sense realized, but 
i.s an imminent event greatly to be desired, they 
have usually been mucli more diligent tluui jiost- 
iiiillenarians in their ellorts to determine the 
date and manner of the Second Advent. It is 
mainly with pre-milleniiial teachings that we aro 
here concerned. 

X. Jewish antecedents. — Contemporary Judaism 
furnished a point of departure for early (yhristiaii 
belief in the return ot Christ. Even tlie older 
prophets liad announctMl the coming of a day when 
Jahweh would catastrophically intervene in the 
allairs of the world, mucli a.s the Cliristians of NT 
tinms depicted the imminent advent of their Lord 
Jesus Christ. But this type of imagery was 
developed most fully in the apocalyptic literature 
of later Judaism, whence it passed over into 
Christianity. Dn seems to have lieeii a par- 
ticularly influential passage : ‘ 1 saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds of 
heaven one like unto a son of man. . . . And 
tlmro was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve him.’ Other apocalyptic 
writers revelled in descriptions of divine inter- 
vention wlien either God Himself or His heavenly 
Messiah would visibly ap[»ear desc^ending from 
heaven to earth to inaugurate a new rej^ime. 
This event was to be foreshadowed by a series of 
terrifying phenomena. Fearful wars would drench 
the w'orld in blood, the heavens and the earth 
would be shaken, and the light would fail from 
sun, moon, and stars. Resurrection of the dead, 
tlie execution of judgment, and the inauguration 
of a new world were to occur in connexion with 
the advent of God or of His Messiah. Certain 
apocalyptists inserted an interregnum of bliss— 
sometimes 400 years, sometimes a millennium— 
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between the end of the present world and the Hnal 
establishment of the new heaven and the new 
earth. Occasionally attempts were made to fix 
the date of the end, earlier estimates beiim revised 
from time to tune in the light of subsequent 
events. Other seers wore less confident of their 
ability to forecast exactly the hour of coming 
disaster, since this knowledge was not permitted 
to mortals, but in the signs of their own times 
they found ample evidence of the imminence of the 
event. ^ 

2. Jesus on His rcturn.“~.TeBus was baptized by 

John after hearing him announce the imminence 
of the judgment (Mt Lk Apparently 

the Baptist shared in the apocalyptic thinking of 
contemporary Judaism and awaited expectantly 
the impending catastrophe that was to end the old 
order and establish the new. But whether Jesus 
was so heartily in sympathy with this view that 
He predicted His own early return from heaven in 
apocalyptic fashion is stul a debated question. 
One school of interpreters stoutly maintains that 
the Gospels correctly represent Jesus as teaching 
that He would return while men of His own 
generation were still alive (Mk 9^).^ Other inter- 
preters are of the opinion that Jesus did not 
announce His early return in apocalyptic fashion, 
but that the prominence of this idea in the Gospels 
is due to the work of the disciples, who consoled 
themselves with this faith after Jesus’ death.* 
While Jesus did not predict His own coming, He 
may on this interpretation have entertained current 
Jewish apocalyptic hopes and have expected an 
early intervention or God to inaugurate a new 
heavenly regime upou earth. A tliird view, more 
in accordance with ju'pular opinion, is that Jesus, 
in speaking of Hi«» e uly return, used the apoca- 
lyptic phraseology of His time, but attached to 
it a deeper and more .spiritual meaning. Ho was 
to return in spiiitual power, and the new kingdom 
on earth was to be established by a gradual 
process of growth begun during His own career 
and continued by successive generations of His 
disciples working under the direction of His spirit. 

3. NT teaching. — Belief in the Second Coining 

was popular among the Christians whoso opinions 
are preserved in the NT. An expectation of 
Christ’s early return in glory is frequently ex- 
pressed in the Epistles of Paul. The Thessalonians 
are admonished to prepare for the approaching 
end of the age, waiting for tlie Son ofGcKl from 
heaven (I Th po OJ9 318 41818)^ The present ago is 
to end in a terrible outbreak of lawlessness to be 
followed by the coming of the Lord (2 Th 2''**'). 
The Corinthians are aa vised to delay their litiga- 
tions, awaiting the judgment presently to be 
inaugurated by Jesus when Ho returns. Since 
the time is short, it is unwise for them to beisuue 
involved in family relationships such as marriage 
and the care of children. Within their own life- 
time Christ will appear, the dead will be raised, 
judgment will bo enacted, and the new age will be 
established (1 Co H*- 4® 6® 7‘^‘® I6-'). This 

glorious day is at hand, and wise Christians will hold 
themselves in readiness for the imminent advent 
of the I^rd (Ro 13^ Ph 4*. 1 Th 

The Synoptic Gospels and Acts show a similar 

1 For s more extended statoment of Jewish oiiinioii on thie 
■tibject aee K. H. Oharlcs, A Critical Hint, of the Doctrine of 
a Future Life\ Ijondon and New York, 1013, chs. v.-viii. ; 
8 . J. Case, The Millennial Hope, i)p. 80-98 ; P. Volz, Judieche 
Eechatologie von Daniel bis Akiba, Tubirijufon, 1008; 8 chiirer, 
OJV^, Leipzig, 1902-11, 11. 679 061. 

* F.g., W. Sandaj^ The Life of Christ in Recent Research^ 
Oxford, 1907 ; E. P. Bcott, The Kingdom, and the Messiah, 
Edinburgh and New York, 1911 ; A. Loisy, Jistis et la tradition 
^vangiligue, Paris, 1910; A. Soliweltzor, Oesch. der Lehen^Jem- 
Forsehung, Tubingen, 1918. 

* 80 , notably, W. Wrode, Dm MtstiasgehtAmnit in den 
BvangelUn, Uottingen, 1901. 


interest in the Second Advent, which is expected 
to occur during the lifetime of jicismial disciples 
of Jesus (Mk 91 14«*, Mt Lk 9*-*’ 22«»). 

Jesus is thought to have had in iniiul His own 
return when He spoke about the destruction of 
the Temple (Mk Mt 24'*-“ Lk 2r-*«). The 
agonies experienced in the Jewish revolt of a.d. 
66-70, which resulted in the destruction of the 
Temple, were interpreted as signs of the approach- 
ing end. Very soon after this disaster the Son of 
Man would appear with His angelic host to estab- 
lish His kingdom upon earth. In the meantime 
certain preliminaries had t-o bo completed, such as 
preaching the gospel to all the peoples living 
around tlio Mediterranean (Mk 13*^'), and the 
exact date of the end could not be known by 
mortals, but in Mark’s opinion it was so near that 
the men of that generation ought to be living in 
constant readiness for its coming (LP**’). Simi- 
larly, Acts opens with the animunceiueiit that the 
disciples shall see Jesus return in like manner as 
they beheld Him going into heaven (P^). Peter 
interprets the I’eiiLccostal endowment of the 
Christians as a fulfilment of OT pr(q)liecies of the 
last times (2^^**^), and on still another occasion he 
admonishes his hearers to repent in preparation 
for the advent of Christ (3'®’*'). 

Ill Revelation the Second Coming is vividly 
l»ortrayed. ‘ Behold he cometh with the clouds ; 
and every eye shall see him’ is the persecuted 
Christian’^s consoling hope {V). 'Fhe things seen by 
John will ‘shortly come to pass ’and Christ will 
* come quickly ’ (22®** “®). The trials through 

which Cliristians are jiassing in John's own day 
are regarded as signs presaging the linal period of 
distress to preccile Christ’s advent. He will <5oiuc 
riding upon a white charger and accoutred with 
he.aveuly armour. The armies of heaven are to 
accompany Him, but the sharp sword that pro- 
cecdetli out of His mouth will itself be suHiciently 
deadly to strike down all His enemies. The 
nations of the earth will fall in the terrific carnage 
to take place at Christ’s coming (19"’^'). At this 
point John introduces a Jewish idea not explicitly 
mentioned in any other NT book. After His 
trium])h Christ sets up an interregnum upon earth, 
dwelling with the martyred saints for llHJO years 
before the final jiulgiucnt is stageil am I the Now 
Jerusalem established. The actual date of the 
expected advent is vaguely indicated by John in 
his apparent reference to the imperial succession 
between his own day and tlio end of tlie present 
age (17*®'^*). After the death of the present 
emperor his immediate successor will rule for ‘a 
little while ’ before the linal imperial ‘ beast’ 
apjiearu who holds dominion until overthrown by 
ebrist. If, as seems probable, John was W'riting 
in the nineties under Domitian, he doubtlcsH ex- 
pected the Second Advent to occur not later than 
the second decade of the 2nd century. 

Other parts of the NT also ciitcM tain the hope 
of Christ’s coming. Readers of James are admon- 
ished to await patiently the arlvciit of the Lord 
which ‘is at hand,’ and the judge ‘ standeth before 
the doors’ (5’*“). The author of Hebrews expects 
Christ to appear a second time to them that wait 
for Him to complete their salvation, and even as 
ho writes the day seems to bo ‘ drawing nigh ’ (9^® 
lb'®). In 1 Rctcr Christians are encouraged to 
suffer persecution, confident in the belief that the 
end of the present w'orld is near. Suddenly Christ 
will appear, coming uj»on the clouds to dcslroy 
sinnern and receive tlie faithful in Ilis new kingdom 
(l»-7 47. 12f. i7f. 54J Against sceptics who are losing 
faith in the Second Advent 2 Peter urges that 
delay is no sullicient ground for doubt, .since with 
the Lord a thousand years are but as a single day 
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The Gospel of John treats the Second Coming in 
a uniqno way. 'I’he idea rarely occurs. There is 
one reference to an hour when all that are in the 
tornbs slmll hoar tlie voice of Jesus and come forth 
to judgment but this is not the dominant 

teaching of tlie book. Elsewhere the return of 
Jesus is thoroughly spiritualized. He will ‘come 
again* to receive His own at death, but not to 
introduce an apocalyptic kingdom upon earth 
(U-**-). Tlie kingdom He establishes is one of 
‘ truth ’ ( 18^’), whicli is already inaugurated through 
His work upon earth. Those who hear His words 
and believe thereby acquire eternal life immedi- 
ately, and those who reject incur, by that very act, 
a present and hnal judLuiient Josus indeed 

returns to earth after ilis death, but His return is 
a spiritual act affecting the personal religious 
living of successive gcnc.rations of disciples and is 
not to mark a cataclysmic reversal of the present 
order of existence. 

4. Early patristic opinion. — Throughout the 
2nd and Srd centuries many Christians continued 
to cherisli the hope of an early visible return of 
their Lord. They not only reproduced the first 
disciples’ vivid expectation of His early advent, 
but they frequently dwelt upon the idea of His 
inillenriial rule as <lepictcd in Revelation. The 
Didache warns its readers to watch lest they he 
taken unawares by the Lord’s sudden coming, 
which is to occur in truly apocalyptic fasliion.^ 
Hegesippus reported that Jesus’ brother, James, 
just before the latter’s execution, declared that 
Jesus was about to come upon the clouds of heaven, 
and the grandchildren ot Jude also defined the 
Messianic kingdom in similar apocalyptic imagery.* 
Both Ignatius and Polycarp fuJieved themselves 
to bo living in the last times when Christ would 
suddenly appear to execute judgment upon the 
Christians’ f»ersecutors and to reward the faithful.* 
The so-called Epistle of Bnrnfthaa represents the 
last day as at band, vvlien the present world along 
with the evil one shall be destroyed by the return- 
ing Lord. Almost 6000 years are thought to have 
elapsed simie creation, these years corresponding 
to the six days of creation week. The seventh 
day of 1000 years is about to begin with the 
Second Advent.^ Papias also looked for a return 
of the Lord, when the earth would be made fabu- 
lously fruitful.® Hermas describes a beast seen in 
his vision and marked by four colours, black repre- 
senting the present evil world, ro<l signifying 
impending destruction by blood and fire, gobl 
typifying faitlifiil Christians tried by tlie testing 
lire, and white denoting the new coming age. 
Tlie end is thought to be near. Even Jesus llad 
lived in the last times, and in Hennas’ day the 
tower representing the Church was so near to 
completion that the lalxmr upon it had to bo sus- 
leiKicd for a brief period awaiting the return of 
Christ to insjiect the structure. But this delay is 
not to he long.® 

Among the early apologists, Justin is a con- 
firmed believer in the Second Advent. He finds 
two advents of Christ predicted by the prophets— 
the one already past when He came as a dis- 
honoured and sullcring man, the second when lie 
shall come from heaven with glory, accompanied 
by His angelic host.'^ This consummation is being 
delayed temporarily to allow more sinners to 
repent, and Justin thinks that the dispensation of 
grace may endure even long enough to include 

I Oh. 16. 8 Eusebius, HE ii. xxlil. IS, in. xx. 6. 

« Ijfnatius, Eph. xl. 1, xvi. 1 f., Mao. v. 1 ; Polycarp, Phil. ii. 

1 f., V. 2, xi. 2 ; Martyr. Poly. il. 8, xi. 2. 

* Iv. 1-8, vJ. lift., vU. Off., XV. 1-9, xxi. 8. 
ft Irennua, flar. v. xxxiii. Sf. 

« VU. I. Hi. 4, 11 . li. 7 f., m. vlll. 9, ix. 6, iv. I.-IU., SHm. Iv. 
1-8, ix. 6, 12, 3. 

7 Apol. i. 62, Dial. 110. 


some who are not yet bom.* But fiersecution of 
Christians will continue until Christ comes to 
destroy His enemies and dwell with the saints 
1000 years in Jerusalem.* Ireneeua agrees with 
Barnabas in placing the end of the world and the 
return of Christ 6000 years after creation. The 
date of tlie mlvent is not fixed more definitely, but 
the hostility of Romo is to continue until Christ 
comes to abolish all evil and establish His millen- 
nial reign.* The Montanists® were also enthusi- 
astic believers in the early return of Christ, and 
their excesses did much to arouse opposition to 
the doctrine. Tertullian predicts a decline of the 
Roman power to be followed by the rise of the 
Antichrist, who will make war upon the Church 
until Christ suddenly appears, coming in glory 
upon the clouds to establish the saints in power 
upon earth. Alrciuly men are living in the * last 
times.*® Hippolytus fixes the date of the Second 
Advent at 500 years after the birth of Christ, 
which is said to nave taken place 650 years after 
creation.® Cominodian looks for an early return 
of the Lord. The impending seventh persecution 
of the Christians is expected to introduce the 
tribulation of the last days. Then two Antichrists 
are to appear in succession, ruling for a short time 
before Christ’s advent.'^ Lactantius dwells' at 
length upon the events to precede the return of 
Christ which will occur 6000 years after the 
creation. He believes that at most; the present 
world cannot endure beyond another 200 years, 
and the end is to be exjiected daily.® Other 
expectant pre - millennialists are Victorinus' of 
Pottan,* Methodius of Olympus in Lycia,*®and the 
Egyptian bishop Nepos.” 

5. Early opponents of millennialism.— The idea 
of an early return of Christ to establish His niil- 
lonnial reign upon earth gradually grew unpopulnr 
as the Christian movement gained in power. 
While Cliristians remained few in numbers, and 
during periods of severe jiersocution, the only 
possible triumph for the new religion seemed to lie 
in the hope of the Second Advent. But, as Christ- 
ianity became more influential, gradually rising 
to a position of supremacy in its world, the need 
for a catastrophic intervention of God disappeared. 
The Second Advent as a tenet of faith was not 
noce.s8arily abandoned, but Htre.ss was placed upon 
the power of the Church to effect a gradual trans- 
formation of the ]nesont world, and the visible 
return of Christ was pushed far into the future. 

The first opposition to Second Adventism seems 
to have come from the Gnostics, who were averse 
to the idea of any reunion of souls with re8torc<l 
physical bodies even in a millemiial kingdom.** 
The excessive enthusiasm of the Montanists also 
provoked opposition to millenarianisni, even 
causing the book of Revelation to fall into 
disfavour in certain circles. This is probably the 
reason for its rejection by the Alogi and apparently 
also by the Roman presbyter Caius, who calls it 
the work of the heretic Cerinthus.** But Origen 
was the first Christian writer to attempt a 
thoroughgoing refutation of vivid and literalistic 
Second Advent hopes.** He did not reject the 
Biblical writings commonly cited in support of 
these hopes, but he ottered an allegorical type of 
interpretation by which all Scripture could be 
made to yield a spiritual meaning, teaching that 
tlic jiresent world was to endure indefinitely, being 
1 Apol. i. 28. 

a Dial. 89, 81 ; see also Apol. I. 46, 61 f., 60, II. 7 f., Dial. 80 f., 
80, 118, 121, lJl8f. 

* H(er. V. 26-86. 4 See art. Montamirii. 
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gradually transformed by the power of the Christ- 
ian gospel into a new ideal order of existence. The 
anti-millennial polemic was taken up by Dionysius 
of Alexandria. He did not completely reject the 
book of Revelation, but he did nlfirm that it was 
unintelligible to him and that it was not tlm work 
of John the Apostle.^ Until the time of Athan- 
asius the book of Revelation remained in disfavour 
with the churches of Syria and Palestine, while 
Origen’s method of dealing with the Second Coming 
prevailed in the East. 

Second Adventism was given a new turn by the 
Donatist Ticonius in his commentary on Revela- 
tion. He maintained that the return of the Lord 
would not occur until the true Church — meaning 
the Donatist Church^— had established itself in 
the world, successfully resisting both paganism 
and the false Church Catholicism. The Itook of 
Revelation was allegorically interpreted as a 
detailed forecast of this conflict. Although 
Ticonius, who wrote about the year 380, expected 
Christ to reappear soon, ho made the intervening 
history of Christianity, ^adually attaining per- 
fection in its conflict witn the world, the process 
by which Christ’s kingdom was to bo estaolished 
upon earth. This notion was transformed and 
restated by Augustine.” He dismisses the view 
that Christ is yet to come to inaugurate a millen- 
nial reign upon earth. The Kingdom has already 
been established by Christ’s first advent, when Ho 
bound Satan (Mk 3*^), and His coming ‘ continually 
occurs in His church, that is, in His members, in 
which He comes little by little and piece by piece, 
since the whole Church is His body.* When the 
Church has reached the climax of its growth, the 
present world will be transmuted by a fiery bath 
transforming corruptibility into incorruptibility 
and revealing the New Jerusalem which is from 
heaven * because the grace with which God formed 
it is of heaven.’ The work of Augustine {q.v.) 
virtually eliminated all realistic Second Adventism 
from the main stream of Roman Catholic thinking, 
and his views have also been widely current in 
Protestant circles. i 

6. Revival of interest in adventism. — When 
taken literally, Augustine’s identification of the 
Church with the ideal earthly kingdom of Christ 
implied that the millennium would close about 
A.D. 1000, and that the final coming of Christ in 
judgment might then be expected. The approach 
of this date awakened a revival of interest in 
Second Advent hopes, and for several years there- 
after more or less vivid expectations were fre- 
quently entertained ; e.g.y the eft’orts of the 
Crusaifers to gain control of the Holy Land owed 
not a liltle to the fetding that the imminent end of 
the world made it necessary for Christians to be in 
possession of that sacred territory when the J^ord 
returned. 

At the close of the 12th cent, a noteworthy rein- 
terpretation of adventism is given hy Joachim of 
Floris, who looked for the return of Clirist to 
inaugurate His millennial reign upon earth in the 
year T260.* This date was determined by reckoning 
the 1260 days of Rev 12* as the equivalent number 
of years that the true Church would remain con- 
cealed before the end. Stirring events of Joachim's 
own day, such as the aggressions of the Saracens, 
the Crusades, and the rise of the monastic orders, 
all became signs of the times fulfilling the predic- 
tions of the book of Revelation. Joachim’s 
writings were regarded by his admirers as a new 
Scripture, and so incurred the liostility of the 
papa^ ; but his views gained wide currency among 
the Franciscans, who found the hostile papacy 
also prefigured among the signs of the last times 

I Bus. if /f vli. 24 f. a See art. Donatihtb. 

» De Ctv, Dei, xx, 4 Soe art. Joachim itks. 


in Revelation. The various Protestant movements 
took up this notion with avidity. Also the dis- 
turbed conditions preceding the Reformation 
tended to increase the conviction that the Second 
Advent was apnroaching. Militz of Kromeriz, a 
forerunner of John Hus, looked for the end between 
the years 1365 and 1367. In the next century the 
nussitc wars strongly stimulated advent hojies 
among the Bohemians, resulting in the rise of the 
Taborito movemetil and the formation of the sect 
known ns the Bohemian Brethren.* The Thirty 
Years’ War mive fresh stimulus to these hopes and 
t:alled forth from the famous Comcnius the predic- 
tion of an early return of Christ. Wyclii (y.v.) 
abso regarded tne papacy os the power of Anti- 
christ, and other signs of the times were taken 
to imply the nearness of Christ’s advent. The 
reformers in Germany and Switzerland often 
spoke of the Antichrist papacy, hut thtiy did not 
as a rule draw the logical conclusion that the literal 
Second Advent was imminent. Millenarianism 
was branded as a Judaistic heresy hy lioth the 
Augsburg and the Helvetic Confessions.® 

In the British Isles adventism was advocated 
more freely, the book of Revelation furnishing a 
basis for now speculation on the date of the Lord’s 
return. John Napier® predicted the coming of the 
end between the years 1688 and 1700. In the next 
generation Joseph Mode* concluded from the data 
in Revelation that the present course of history 
would close about the year 1660. Isaac Newton* 
refrained from specifying an exact date, but be 
looked for an earlyconsummation of the presentage. 
William Whiston* less cautiously fixeci first upon 
the year 1715, then upon 1734, and later upon 1866, 
as the date for the Inauguration of the millennium. 
The same type of interpretation was advocated in 
France by Pierre Juricu,’ who sought t-o comfort 
the persecuted Huguenots by predicting the down- 
fall of the Antichrist Roman Church in the year 
1689, In Germany the ijutheran prejudice against 
mlventist speculation was overcome by the Pietists. 
C. Vitringa,” who drew largely upon the Knglish 
interpreter Mede, was specially influential in 
reviving German interest in this subject. But 
J. A. Bengel* did most to confirm that interest. 
From the figures and images of Revelation he con- 
cluded that a preliminary millennium would be 
inaugurated in 1836, when Satan would bo bound 
for KXJO years. Then would follow the millennial 
kingdom proper, closing with the end of the world 
and the final judgment. Bengel exerted a power- 
ful iiifiuenco not only in his native land but also 
in England, where his commentary was translated 
at the special request of John Wesley. Thus 
advent speculations attained increasing popularity 
in various I’rotestant circles and have persisted 
down to modern times. The general method of 
the interpreter is to liiscovcr in Revelation a fore- 
cast of the entire lustory of Christianily uj) to bis 
own day, noting especially those pi tulicUons that 
are believed to point to events of his age which 
convince him of the nearness of Christ’s return to 
inaugurate the millennium. 

7» Millenarian sects. — During the last two 
centuries advent teaching has occasionally furnished 
an incentive for the formation of separate sects. 

1 See art. IIdbbitks. 

3 Bee art. CkiNressioNS, vol. iit. pp. 845 ff., 850 IT. 

> A Plaine Diiwwry of tho whole Reualatum of Saint John, 
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Even OB early ob the time of Cromwell the Fifth 
Monarchy movoiiient appeared as a religio- 
political party devoted to ‘King Jesus’ and ready 
to tight in order to prepare the world for His 
coming. In Germany at Elberfeld the Ronsdorf 
sect, founded in 1726, included a group of people who 
hold themselves in roailiuess for the revelation of 
the new kingdom from heaven in the year 1730. 
The Shaker communities which trace tneir origin 
to Ann Lee, who emigrated from England to 
America in 1774, consisted of communistic groutm 
who lived in the expectation of the near end of the 
world and tho early return of Christ.^ In the next 
century under the leadership of Christoph Hoff- 
mann,^ a new sect known as the Friends of the 
Temple, or I’eoplo of God, emerged in Germany. 
Believing that Christ was about to return, they 
proposed to rebuild the Jeni£Milem temple in pre- 

1 )aration for His coming. The beginning of tho 
9th cent, witnessed the rise of strong millennial 
sects in Great Britain. A movement was heguti 
by Edward Irving, a popular Scottish Presbyterian 
preacher in London, wnich came to be known os 
the Catholic Apostolic Church (or the Irvingites). 
In 1823 Irving published a book * which attracted 
considerable attention and led to the holding of a 
series of yearly conferences at the home of Henry 
Drummond, a wealthy London banker living in 
Albiiry. From these beginnings grew the idea of 
forming a new spiritual Chundi ready to receive 
Christ at Ills c<nning— an event which Irving had 
predicted for the year 1864.^ A kindred movement 
arising in Ireland and England between the years 
1827 and 1831 received the name of Plymouth 
Brethren (or Derbyites). Its aim was to rest-ore 
the simplicity and purity of primitive Christianity 
in preparation for Christ’s imminent return. An 
elaiiorato scheme of events to take place in con- 
nexion with the end of the world was derived from 
tho imagery of Daiiitd and licvclation.® 

The year 1830 marks the beginning in America 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of tiie Latter-Day 
Saints (or Mormons). The founder, Joseph Smith, 
is alleged to Imvo receive<l a new revelation from 
God instructing him to found a new community 
that would constitute a pr<?sent city of Zion ready 
for Christ when He returns to set up Ills millen- 
nial reign. In the meantime the spiritual gifts of 
apostolic times were lobe revived, and tho original 
conditions of life in the early Church were to l.»e 
restored, ’rhis movement began at Fayett-e in tho 
State of New York, but the sect finally settled 
down to await tlie advent of Clirist at Salt Lake 
City in tl;e State of Utah." A group of adventist 
sects resulted from the work of William Miller of 
Low Hampton, New York. Ho began public 
preaching in 1831, hoMly proclaiming that Christ 
would presently jii)pear in visible form to establish 
His millennial reign. This event w'as first pre- 
ditited for the year 1843, but was later postponed 
to 22n<l Oct. 1844. Tho failure of this prediction 
le»l to dissensions, and a bramdi known as the 
‘Seventh- Day Adventists’ was formed in 1845, 
while the original body took the name ‘Evangeli- 
cal Adventists.’ A separatist body of Seventh -Day 
Adventists w.as organized in 1866, bearing the name 
‘Church of God.’ Tho cause of senarution was 
unwillingness on tlieir part to regard one of their 
revered teachers, Mrs. Ellen Gould White, as an 
inspired prophetess. Another branch of adventists, 
formed in 1861, is known as ‘Advent Christians.’ 

I See art. Communistic Socibtibh of Ambrioa, § a. 

^Gench. drs Volkcn Gottes, Stuttgart, and Mein Weg 
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Two kindred bodies are the ‘Life and Advent 
Union,’ organized in 1862, and the * Age-to-Come 
Adventists,’ organized in 1888. Of similarly recent 
origin is the Kussellite movement, result!^ from 
a propaganda of the late ‘ Pastor ’ C. T. Russell, 
who in 1886 began a series of volumes on the 
general subject of ‘the millennial dawn.’ He 
maintained that the return of Christ and the in- 
auguration of the millennium had taken place 
invisibly in the year 1874, and the end of the world 
was to occur in 1914. His disciples interpret the 
outbreak of the world war in 1914 as the fulfil- 
ment of their founder’s prediction. 

8. Modern non-sectarian adventism. — During 
the last half century some of the most vigorous 
forms of adventist propaganda in Great Britain and 
America have been conducted, not by separate 
sects, but by leaders within the different Protes- 
tant communions. These teachers revel in the 
study of prophecy, particularly in the interpreta- 
tion of Daniel and Revelation. When studied 
w'ith the adventist insight, these books and other 
Scriptures are found to yield specific predictions of 
all tiie outstanding events in history. Fulfilments 
of Scripture in recent times arc emphasized and 
used as justification for predicting the early return 
of Christ and other happenings incident to a cata- 
strophic end of tho world. In the year 1878 this 
tyfie of interpretation received a strong stimulus 
in England from the publication of the widely used 
book of H. Grattan Guinness,* w ho, on the basis 
of an extensive reckoning of data, predicted that 
the end of the present world will occur not later 
than tho year 1923. Contemporarily with tho 
work of (jiiiiiness similar teachings w'ere being 
advocated with vigour in America. In New York 
in 1878 a group of adventists representing member- 
ship in ton different Prot<*.stant bodies met for a 
‘ projdietic eonfovence,’ An active literary propa- 
ganda on behalf of belief in the early mlvent of 
Christ was also liegnn, typical works of that time 
being J. A. Seiss, J'he Last Times (Philadelphia, 
1878), and W. K. Blackstone, Jesus is Coming (New 
York, 1878, "1908). Advocates of these opinions took 
fresh courage with the outbreak of the world war 
in 1914. The horrors of the war, readily suggest- 
ing tho predictions of apocalyptic prophecy regard- 
ing tho agonies of tho last times, revived an expec- 
f-ation of the end of the w^irld. In the aiitniiin of 
1917 a group of English clergymen issued a mani- 
festo declaring that in their opinion the signs of 
the times gave clear intlications that the visible 
return of the l^ord was at hand. In Canada and 
the United Statics the same view found wide accept- 
ance and was made tho subject of numerous ‘ pro- 
phetic ’ conferences, tracts, and books. • 
Seeartt. Antichiust, Eschatology, Parousia. 
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Introductory (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 287. 

African (N. W. Thomas), p. 287. 

American (H. B. Alexander), p. 303. 

Chinese.— See Sects (Chinese). 

SECRET SOCIETIES (Introductory).— In 
whatever ways religious hrotherhooda have been 
evolved in primitive societies, their main puritose, 
as at higher levels, has been to attain a closer Jink, 
on the part of those composing tliem, with the 
divinities, for the ultimate benefit of society. 
While the social units of the family, the clan, the 
tribe, have a protective value for those individuals 
within them and are usually consolidated with 
the help of religious and magical rites, additional 
protection and closer communion with divinity is 
sometimes sought by closer groupings of men, 
although the form of these groupings may have 
been uetermined by other causes (see below). 
Such fraternities are common among savage tribes. 
Their purpose is to ensure closer connexion with 
gods or spirits and greater po>ver in dealing with 
tliem. Ritual performances at stated times are 
pone through. Some moral and religious teaching 
IS connected with the initiatory rites. Such 
fraternities are frequently engaged in promoting 
law and order, all the more so because of the 
mystery which surrounds their lUJtions. Ad- 
mission is usually gained after severe and protracted 
initiations and by large payments. The element 
of mystery which surrounds the doings of these 
fraternities, their assemblies, and the actions of 
their members, is an essential feature of their 
existence In certain areas. It has added to the 
resjiect in which they are held and has led to the 
heightening of the mystery as a means of adding 
to the prest ige and inlluence of the societies. With 
the ai(f of masks, dresses, and sacred objects whi(di 
no uninitiated person may see with impunity, the 
members of the society show that they are in 
intimate relationship with gods or spirits or that 
these are actually among their ranks. Ultimately, 
where law and order are c<»nceriied, they rule by 
terror, with the natural result that their powers 
are abused. These fraternities are found mainly 
among tlie N. American Indians, with whom their 
religious functions are most in evidence, and 
among the Melanesians and W, African tribes, 
with whom the aspects of maintaining law ami 
order ere more apparent. They are also fqund in 
some parts of Polynesia. 

Moat students of these religious associations now 
believe that there is some connexion between them 
and the tottunic clan system, especially in N. 
America. Where totemism is declining, or where 
the ritual of a totem clan is diflused among other 
clans, or whore amalgamation of totomic elniis 
has taken place, a new grouping may occur — the 
religious fraternity with ritual borrowed from that 
of the earlier clans. The connexion is genetic as 
well as psychological. F. Boas says ; 

‘The close sircilaritv betwe<'ii the clan Icfrends and those of 
the acmjiHilion of Hpirtts pr«’Hi«llnjr over secret sotnetiiw, an well 
as the intimate relation between these and the aoelal oiyanlsa- 
tion of the tribes, allow us to apply the sanie arjrument to the 
oonslderatinn of the growth of the secret societies, and lead 
us on to the conclusion that the same pHychical factor that 
moulded the clans Into their present shape has moulded the 
secret societies.'! 

As the clan system loses its rigidity, the esoteric 
fraternity is made possible. At all events, as 
J. G. Frazer says, we can hardly doubt that the 
totem clan and tlie fraternity are akin. 

* ‘ The Social Organization and the Hecret Scwrletics of the 
Kwaklutl Indians,^ Beport of II,S. Nat. Mini, for 
WaKhinglon, 18i)7, p. 662. 


Hindu. See Thaos. 

Melanesian and Polynesian (J. A. MAcCuLr.ocii), 
p. 306. 


'They have their root in the same mode of thought. That 
thought is the ^H)8sibiUl,y (»( estahliBhlng a syinjmthetic relation- 
ship with an animal, a spirit, or other mighty being . . . from 
whom [a man] receives ... a gift of magical power.' 1 

Blit these fraternities have some connexion also 
with the Avider tribal organization, ©.specially, 
according to Webster, wdiere the government of 
the trilie by headmen i.s passing ovt?r to a more 
autocratic form of government by cdiiefs. Here 
the societies, as in Africra and Melanesia, provide 
social restraints and enforce law. 'I’he point of 
connexion here as M^ell as with the totomic clan is 
the elaborate ritual of initiation at puberty to 
tribal or totemie mysteries, which occurs also as a 
main aspect of these fraternities. All were once 
initiateil, and all are sometimes still initiated into 
the lower grmlcs of the association. But some- 
times membership in all the grades is limited, as 
it certainly is in tne upper grades which pos.se8S the 
inner mysteries and ‘control the organization in 
their own interests.’* The grades now correspond 
to the system of age-cliLssiticationH with their 
respective initiations, as found wlicru no such 
fraternities yet exist. The real diirenMicc between 
totem-clan and fraternity is that tbe latter ignores 
the rigid limits of the fornier. Tlie totem system 
is hereditary — a man is born into Ids totem clan 
and the members are kinsmen. The fraternity 
may be partly hereditary, but far more usually 
entrance to it is not aepondent on birth, tlic 
members are not necessarily kinsinr3n, but voluntary 
associates. Admission depends on purchase, on a 
man’s status or prowos.s, or on the connexion 
between a candidate and the spirit-guardian of the 
group, usually through a vision. 

In totemism and tribal nrjganizatinn we And much that fa 
common to the secret associations and vice versa t\g . , age* 
classihi'ations, on the one hand, and gnwlcs, on tlie other ; 
the secret lodge ; the sairra (dresses, uiiisks, ritual objcc,t.H, the 
hull-roarer which frightens off non-nienibers of totem-kin or 
religions assotriation) ; elaborate initiation rites ; and tlio 
possession of siqiernatural power by the inemburs, generally 
used for the public good.3 

In parts of Melanesia whore totoraism flourishes the fraternity 
is unknown ; where it does nut exist, tlie latter is found.'* 
•Similarly the fraternities of the L'ueblo Indians spring directly 
from the union of totemie clans into the tribe, the clans still 
existing as fraternities and preserving their ancient ritual, but 
adding new meml»ers from without the clan. ‘The snake 
dance is simply a form of clan t/itemism having sjiocial modifica- 
tions, due to erivironmenti, to fit the needs of trie Hop!.’ 

Litkraturk.— T ills is mentioned in the notes. .S(!e also A. 
van Geniiep, Xes Jtites de. jxmsage.t Paris, IsiOli, p. Ib'Jlf. ; 
L. Frobenius, Die Masken und (ieheimbnnde A/rikas, flulle, 
1898. J. A. MACUin.LDCH. 

SECRET SOCIETIES (African).- I. iNTlto- 
DUCTORY. — X. Definition.— In its Htrictest son.sc 
the term ‘ secret society ’ is apjilicfl in Africa to 
the body of persons concerned in the admission, by 
means of initiation ceremonies, of youths (or 
maidens) to full tribal or adult rights. The words 
are also applied to purely religious cion fraternities 
(whicdi otten servo socdal ends), to bodies willi 
mixed religions and social functions, and te purely 
social organizations. Any survey of the facts 
must reckon not only with this looseness of termi 

1 }>t, vii., Raider the Reaniiful, Lomlon, IflPi, li. 'llti. 

* H. WcliHtcr, Prbmlive Secret 'SoeiefieM, New Yurk, 
pp. 76, 83, 03. 

* Of. kVazer, Toteminm and Kzogamy, I.f)ndoM, l!Mo, iii. r,l7; 
Webator, ‘ Totem (JlniiH and Meerut AHHOciutiona In AuHlr.tiia and 
Mc-laiicKia,' JHAI xli. [1911] 4.S.3. 

* WfbHt4?r, JRA I xli. 'em, 60.'). 

6 J. W. FewkeH, W ItJlKW (lOUU). p. I(M)0. 
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nology, hut also with the circuiiiHtance that a 
society which is secret in one area may ^ found in 
another with precisely the same functions, rites, 
and j^encral environment, save that tlio element of 
secrecy is lacking. 

It will Ihj seen in the course of the survey that 
the features which bring the societies to a common 
denomination are not any community of function, 
but the identity, from a formal point of view, of 
the rites of the associations whicli practise initia- 
tion or make it a condition of entry into the 
society, and the identity of the character of the 
relations which these societies, in respect of one 
or more points, maintain, as a rule, between them- 
selves and the profane world. The secrecy which 
they uohold as a means of separating themselves 
from tne non-iiiitiatod may refer to almost any 
point in the complex. Primarily, no doubt, it is 
to the non-public nature of the rites of initiation 
that the term refers, or to the veil which is drawn 
over the nature of the proceedings of fully-initiated 
members ; but it may imply no more than the 
knowledge of a password or other sign of the duly 
admitted associate of a confraternity, or the 
limitation of membership to one or other sex, or 
even the use of a mask or masks by one or more 
members, when they appear in public. 

It must be borne in mind that for a society with 
social or political aims secrecy is well-nigh indis- 
pensable. Such a society, especially where, as is 
normally the cose, the power, by the operation of 
a system of age grades, of seniority by purchase, 
or in some other way, is concentrated in the hands 
of the few, is in reality a long step in the direction 
of aristocratic government; the secrecy in which 
its delil>eration8 are wrapped not only enhances its 
power by confining the Knowledge of its projects 
to a limited circle, but also casts a glamour round 
it, which tends to make it more formidable by 
obscuring the real limits of its power ; add to this 
the fact that supernatural allies are claimed by or 
ascribed to such a society, and there is no further 
need to look for explanations of their common 
element of secrecy. 

The same considerations apply to the more 
purely religious associations ; ana to them must 
Do added the fact that the right to prepare a 
charm, to use a spell, to c.all ui)on a deity, or to 
officiate as a priest is a form of wealth, jealously 
guarded and jiurchasablo at a price. Diviners, 
doctors, and priests, even more trian the ordinary 
man, liave an interest in keeping their secrets 
inviolate ; and it is not surprising to find that 
their attitude is that of possessors of a trade 
secret, to be divulged only to those who themselves 
become members of the gild. In the Iho area we 
find, in fact, that the blac^ksmith and the doc.tor, 
like the ordinary man, form their own societies 
and admit candidates under like conditions ; indeed 
the process of equalization has gone so far that 
the ozo (‘ blacksmith ’) title is simply the highest 
in the hierarchy and does not imply any expert 
knowledge of the blacksmith’s craft. 

There is, however, another reason for the secrecy 
with which many societies surround themselves ; 
and it is perhaps the original reason. All rites of 
initiation, all membership of any society whatso- 
ever, imply a certain amount of separation from 
the outside world, a certain affiliation to a new 
world ; this aspect is specially prominent where it 
is a question of atlmitting a youth to full tribal 
rights, a rite expressed from the native standpoint 
in the guise of a belief in his death and resurrec- 
tion in the initiation bush. Rites of sacralization 
imply separation from the profane world ; the 
separated person becomes tabu, for he is a danger 
to those who do not share his sanctity and is 
himself endangered by contact with the outside 


world, until he is restored to it by rites of 
desacralization. 

This ground for secrecy may also play a part 
where to our eyes purely political considerations 
are concerned. The paramount chiefs of Sierra 
JiCone undergo a period of separation, just os do 
youths in their progress to manhood, before they 
assume the reins of power ; this is, however, nn 
intrusion, from the European point of view, of the 
religious sphere into the realm of politics. 

2. Sources. — It is generally recognized that 
anihroi>ological data collected by the casual 
voyager are far from reliable even in matters 
which, so to speak, lie on the surface. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that much of our material on 
secret societies fails to attajn anything like a reason- 
able standard of accuracy ; for not only is the 
traveller as a rule debarred from actually seeing 
what ho undertakes to report, but the informa- 
tion which ho gathers, usually through an inter- 

retcr, from the native population is of necessity 

erived from non-members where a rule of secrecy 
is imposed upon a society ; and it only needs a 
little experience in suidi matters to discover that 
the wildest reports as to the powers of members 
arc current in the mass of the population. Where 
the observer has confined himself to a record of 
the simple occurrences that passed under his own 
eyes, he may indeed attain a higher standard of 
accuracy ; but bis account is inevitably one-sided. 
It is clear that we have only inadequate accounts 
of Mumbo Jumbo (Mama Dhiombo) ; inquiry must 
show that he acts as a representative of a society, 
of which he may bo the most conspicuous, but is 
not necessarily the most important, member ; his 
duties are not confined to those appearances which 
have struck the observer ; for he exercises func- 
tions insiile the society ; he may be the operator 
at the festivals of circumcision or excision.^ In 
any case he is only a portion of the institution ; 
our descriptions faU as far short of the truth as 
would the observations of a traveller who described 
the functions of the man in possession without 
mentioning that his authority is delegated, that 
he is the humble emliodiment of the judicial power 
of the State. 

A coniipiouotifl example of the errors into which some authors 
have fallen is afforded by (lolb(:Ty’8 account of Poro ; a he saye 
that it is found among live I*'\ila-Su8u peoples bolween the 
Sierra Leone River and Cape Mount. His location is accurate ; 
but the tribes are neither Fula nor Rumu ; nothing seems to 
have been recorded of any sock ty among the Fula, who prob- 
ably have not In the area mctitioned by Oolb6ry even the 
isolated villages found in the Timno country. The Susu are 
separated by the Timne, Limba, and Koranko from the area 
mentioned ; of these throe tribes the only one which has Poro 
is the Timne ; but the Timne areas in which the society is found 
are not those in contact with the Susu ; and it is certain that 
the Timne themselves have borrowed Poro ; finally, the Susu 
society is the well known Simo, now decadent 

II, Distribution. — In the survey of societies 
which follows nearly all those for which we have 
full reliable evidence are noticed ; but they are 
scarcely a tithe of those mentioned by the authori- 
ties or known on good evidence to exist. Secret 
societies appear to abound in French Niger terri- 
tory and Upper Senegal, but we have so far only 
a summarized statement of their nature. They 
are equally numerous in Seriegambia and Frencii 
Guinea; a score of them can be mentioned by 
name os existing in Sierra Leone — not of course 
all so important as Poro and Bundu ; and we have 
good accounts of one or two societies of the Kru. 
From Liberia to the Slave Coast there is a great 
gap either in our knowledge or in the chain of 
secret societies, which are represented by only a 
few religious associations like those which practise 
the cults of Abirewa and Yewe. Much remains to 

1 Of. below, II. 3. 

* 8. M. X. de Oolb^ry, Fragmem (Pun voyag* an A/rigtM, 
Paris. 1802, 1. 114-122. 
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be leamt of the Yoruba societies, and most of 
those of the Edo peoples are mere names. The 
populous Ibo area, again, is comparatively bare of 
societies, if we except the dancing and gymnastic 
maskei-s and the ‘ titles * — a kind of age grade in 
which a rise in rank is attained by payment, often on 
a considerable scale. From Calal)ar through Kame- 
run to the Congo we find societies in swarms ; they 
are found south of the Congo also, but to what extent 
is not clear. In the interior the Baya and other 
tribes have initiation schools, and secret societies 
are reported from the west of Tanganyika. Initia- 
tion schools exist among the Vao, Baronga, 
Basuto, and many other 8. Africivn tribes. The 
Kuanda have an apparently isolated secret society 
of a religious type ; age grades are fully developed 
among the Masai, the Wanyika, and other tribes 
of the oast, and among the Ivru in the west ; they 
are also found among the Ibo, the Edo, and many 
tribes of the Guinea Coast, but play a smaller 
part in the life of the people ; the grades of secret 
societies, in so far as these embrace the majority 
of the population, may be in effect age grades, 
though arrived at in a (liflerent way. 

For an adequate survey of the secret societies 
we must consider them not <mly from the point of 
view of outward form and function, but also in 
their origin, both topographical and psychological. 
For such a study the materials are at present too 
scanty ; we can only sketch the distribution of 
some of the main types. 

I. Poro.— The Poro society is found in three 
tribes — Bulom, Mendi, and Tiinne ; but it sceins 
clear that it is indigenous only in the first, or 
po.ssibly the first two, for it is not known over a 
considerable part of the Timne area. The Bulom 
T>eople speak a language of the same type as the 
Timne — with classes of nouns and prefixes— hut 
there is no doubt that they preceded the Tiinne in 
their occupation of the area ; the Mendi are at 
present, linguistically, an offshoot of the Mandingo 
group, somewhat aberrant in typo ; but it is more 
than possible that the main stock of the Mendi 
was originally allied to the Bulom and <1 rifted 
away from tliem in language owing to foreign 
inlluence. Another member of the Bulom family, 
Kisi, has already made some progress in the same 
direction. It may be regarded as fairly probable 
that the Poro society has not come to this area 
from without, but is a native institution ; the 
mention of Purrus campxis by Ptolemy ^ suggests 
a groat antiquity for it. 

(a) Bulom. — There is little reliable information 
as to Bulom Poro ; but it appears to differ con- 
siderably from Mendi Poro. 

The yafe is imld to eat the candidates, whose heads he Amt 
breaks ; when they are about to come out, the ynfe'B belly Is 
beaten, t.e., a heap of clothes is mode and tied tif^htly, and 
draffj^ed round the town by the members, who beat it with 
sticks : some of them nail on the ya/e, who remains in the bush, 
to hand over the children whom he has taken. The boys are 
then carried into the town, and the adult iiieinliers return to 
the bush ; here they uproot trees or break off branches, to 
represent the efforts of tlie ya^fe to escape. The boys are kept 
for three nights in a speoial house and then put in the ban', or 
meeting-house ; they may now walk out ac^^ompanied by an 
initiate member, but must wear long caps to protect their 
heads, which are said to be very soft, and they must carry on 
conversation through their guide, for they are yet ignorant of 
the ordinary language. Finally they receive new names, and 
Taso (one of the dignitaries of the society and the speaker of 
the yafe) releases them from the restrictions and enables them 
to oome into everyday life again.^ 

(&) Mendi.— An account of Mendi Poro (or Poi) 
is given by Alld ridge.* 

Candidates are brought or come to the ‘ bush ' (karMra) and 
are introduced, throng a mat door, by a messenger {wujak), 
who puts questions as to their ability to perform impossible 


* iv. 1. 10. 

a See also Frwtown Royal GazetU, v. fl85i&J 2 ^. 0 , vi. [1826 
Acad., 3rd ser., xv. 86 f. 

8 The Sherbro and Ub HinUrland, London, 1901, pp. 124-188 
VOL. XL— 19 


feats, and after three attempts they are drawn inside ; the 
bush is divided into compartments, and the same ceremony is 
gone through a second time. Here the candidate says which 
s^tion of Poro he elects to Join ; there are three of these, 
divided in two cases into sul>8ectionB ; one is for chiefs and bos 
the actual power, one for dignitaries, and one for the mau of 
the people. When the time comes for the candidates to re- 
appear, the ‘devil’ niarclies round the town collecting gifts and 
then returns to the bush, where dead silence is kept fur a time ; 
it is said that the ‘ devil’ has fainted. While he is In the town, 
all non-members must shut themselves in their houses ; the 
‘ devil ' makes doleful soumls on a reed covered with spider’s 
web, and these are explained by saying that the ‘ devil ' is alsjut 
to give birth to the candidates, for he iiecoines pregnant when 
they go into the bush. The twisted fern ropes worn by the 
boys are fastened in the U'p branches of trees when they come 
out, and it is said that the ‘ devil ’ has gone that way to the sky. 
When the bo vs come out, they are allowed to seize live slock, 
etc., for one day only. 

One of the Poro digiiitaritss is known as Taso ; 
he wears a hat decorated with tlie skulls and 
thigh-bones of bis predecessors and snrnnuinted by 
an inverted cone of feathers. When 'Paso dies, 
lie must bo buried in the bush ; as no w’oinaii may 
see his dead body, the women withdraw from the 
town till the funeral is over. Ccrt;iin women, 
however, who have fallen sick through penetrating 
the my.sterie8of Poro, are initiated into the society, 
and henceforth enjoy certain privileges. 

Poro is said to be put upon fruits ami other 
objeetts when medicine or some symbol of the 
society is put on or near thorn to forbid their 
use. 

(c) Timne. — Vhkivo are three kinds of initiation 
ceremonies in the Timne Poro society, corresixind- 
ing to the oec-osions when candidates are introcluced. 

(1) The first form is used when the hanika (a screen of grass 
on the right of the road leading from the village, with thoy'ari, 
a similar screen opposite to it) is to be rebuilt, t^uito young 
children are eligible, and the rites last only one day, or, at 
most, two or three. The messenger, llaka, seizes the candidate, 
who is known os anavJcu akbah : another name is eybipe Araka 
{* captive of Haka '), but this is a forbidden term. Doys initiated 
in this way receive no Poro marks ; it is probable that they 
have previously been circumcised ; but, if not, it would be 
necessary to |>erforni the operation as a part of the oeremonies. 
Haka usually comes in the day-time to carry off the boy, who 
remains behind the banika till about six in the evening. When 
the rebuilding is finished, water is brought, the boys are washed, 
and loiti-olotns and kerchiefs are put on them ; after they have 
lM*en perfumed, they are taken back to the town and sit in the 
bari for two or three nights, holding kattimfiri (short cones with 
cloth on each end) in their bunds. Rice is brought, and the 
new members are shown by the initiates {aiueiniorx) how m 
eat, for they pretend to put the koHimori into the rice and m 
be quite helpless, at any rate in some areas. 

(2) The seconil form is also an abbreviated rite ; the candi- 
dates must be at least flve or six years old ; it is used when 
stmie important person is performing ceremonies and is known 
as bankalo, from the name of the house to whit'h the catKlidates 
are taken by already initiated men and boys, who push them 
three times and at the fourth attempt make them enter, right 
foot first. When they are taken to the Poro bush, the candi- 
dates lie face downwards and are marked : cold ashes are used 
to outline the herring-bone patteni which is cut between the 
shoulders with a hook ; this is called angkal aud should meet 
on the breast-bone ; near the waist, at the foot of the line down 
the spine, is a small triangle. A new namo is then given to the 
candidate, who is called eokoluint (Poro member in the bush) 
or by the women eogbaninna. Each night they return from the 
Poro bush to the bankah till the marks are healed, which should 
take about a week. When they are to be taken out, the door of 
the bouse is opened at 6 a.m. and each candidate holds by the 
waist the one in front of him ; the leader is called llanabum ; 
all but him stoop forward as they pr(x:ecd to the hanika. Here 
they stand facing the older members and are washed and 
dressed as in the former rite. Instruction In Poro law has 
already been given. They return to the bari, holding kaniinori, 
and sleep there two or three nighte, after which they arc 
released. 

(8) The main Poro bush is known as amporo dif(* Poro kills ’) ; 
the candidates are seized by Raka or the krifl. (‘devil '), and the 
first boy taken is called atelpi a^nporo ; a guardian (lumra) is 
ap{>ointM to look after each lot of boys ; only wholly uniniti- 
at^ persons are taksn, not those who have undergone cMthor 
of the previous rites', no woman or uninitiated person may sec 
them, and they live la the kamambwi (house in the Poro luihh) 
behind tho hanika. Poro at this stage is called am/yk, 
‘wrapped’ (i.e. nut public). They are told by Pa Kusiit 
(sTaso) that the krifi has eaten them and that nothing may 
be told to the women ; in this form of initiation tlx* canriidafe 
is not pushed in through the door by the atiHimori (inilialea). 
After some months In the bush they make haU of the inner 
bark of a tree {Thalia genimlatn, Linn, or PaliHota tbyrstjhra, 
Benth.) put in the ashes and plaited ; taking Imya out of Poro 
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in called alai tumdir (‘ (Irviog of the h»it« ’). Poro now cwinw» 
to be an^Qk^ and the canrlidaUts wear black (in some localities 
white) cloth. They come out hoklinir each other by the waist 
like the atnbankaio and are taken out in the same way ; they 
are now anninion. 

Woiiitin who huvL* ;,^)t inixod up with Poro are 
nlbu initiated and rnceivt-i marks ; only marrieti 
women appeur to be eligible. They are called 
unmhori (‘ fortoisc-shell ’j and receive new names 
like men. 

The Poro busli is usually on the road to the 
west of a village, but may also lie between tlie 
two parts iiito whieli many villages, especially 
in Muhammadan areas, are divided. Tlie dig- 
nitari(?s of the society rlillcr from chicfdom to 
chieldom. 

In one pla<*c, in addition to the chief, who is the head, tlie 
toJlnwitivr perHonajfes titfiire in the rite.H : Sumano, Kof^hinti, 
I'arain mcha, KoHlii, Yainba, RaUa Baiiahuni ; there may he 
]iioru (liun one of tliu lower K^'udeM. Sumano in eleotoil by all 
Mi(! nieniherti and iiiitialed Into Iun functions at the hurom amr 
(h»it for the woTHtup of ancestors, with MtnneH rcpreHentiriK the 
dead) ; he ap])earK to Is* the principal jiuige when a cuae enmea 
i>efore the Poro society. Kashi is stiUl to bo (*hosc*n by his 
predecessor and initiated at the horom-amr, and ho offers 
sacrifices to consccratt* bis cop, which is adorned with the skults 
and thij?h-boneH of nffenderH ajralriNt )’i»ro law. lie is a doctor, 
utul in miid to help women in ditlheilt labour ; he is subject to 
certain lubns ; he is said to have a kind of ma((ical tiro that will 
fly thnnij^h the air and kill people, provided lie knows where his 
internled victim is ; he niuHt not He down till tliis tumpaft 
returns, or he may ho killed by it himself. Kaka's bwly is 
spot ted with white clay, and he carries a fibre shield and a 
sword. 

Tim central figure of the society, the krift^ has 
no distinctive dress ; he speaks through a liorn of 
corkwood with sjiidcr’s web over tlie hole ; he is 
s.'iid to enter a box only large enough for a cldld. 
'riiey say that the krifi. eats candidates or gives 
hirtli to them, and, when Soko (Poro) men run, 
they say the knfi's belly shakes. He is said to 
have a son, Hunu, who is always crying out. 

Poro mem hers appear (i.) in order to dance or 
plumlcr the property of an oflbnder, (ii.) to bury a 
luemher, ami (lii.) to seize camlidates ; they oc- 
lumipaiiy the kriji. '.riio members have also a 
l ertnin amount of control over the chief. In the 
Tim no country the l*oro society (and the corre* 
sjumding Uagbenle society in non-Poro areas) is the 
ujiholdor of the chiefs power. Singularly few 
tabus are incumbent on the members, beyond the 
prohibition to communicate Poroseiirets ; tney may 
not abuse a meiiilier as limpi (‘nncircumciscd ’), 
nor throw water over one, nor tell one that he 
has not been iniliatcd. The only otlmr tabu is 
on the use of the old name of a man. Of the 
important legislative and judicial functions of 
Poro little is known beyoml the information, not 
necessarily very reliable, given by Goll) 4 ry and 
other old writers. Poro appears also to play a 
certain rt)le as n mutual assi.slanco society, and a 
ineinbm- can call upon his fellow* mcmlKjrs for aid 
in ditlieult work, precisely as in other parts a man 
can call upon those of his own age grade. 

AlthouKh tlu^re is soma reMori to lK*lievti that the llutiuui 
Leoimrd ttociety utouda Itt nome relation to Poro, where both 
(jXiHt lu the Dame area, it is certain that Poro is found beyond 
the limits of the Leopard society, and etiually certain that the 
Human lAiopsrd society exists to-day in areas, like the Bulom 
Hhore, where Poro Is unknown. The Tinine tradition clearly 
points to their having obtained Poro from the Buloui, who 
occupy the coast south of Freetown, but have now dwindled on 
the cooHt to the north till few if any ooiniuimities exist that 
have held themselves distinct from tJhe invading Timne. The 
non-uxistemxi of Poro in this area at the proMont day NUggests 
that it is to the Mendi that we should look for the origin of the 
society. Some light may perhaps be thrown on the matter 
when examples of the secret Poro language are available for 
study. 

How far the whole male population was in 
former days enrolled in the society it is difficult 
to judge. At the present day the spread of 
Muhammadanism and Christianity exercises a 
restraining influence; but even in non-Muham- 
madan areas in former days, as the rules regarding 


secrecy imply, there must have been men who 
were not members of the society. 

2. Cannibal societies.— Although the Human 
Leopard society is commonly regarded as a thing 
apart, it is merely one of many magico-religious 
societies ; its rites have developed in a .special 
direction. It has been said that this society is 
not more than fifty years old, and this may well 
be true of it in its present form ; but the fjurfinia 
was originally a Mendi war-medicinc formed of 
the viscera of dead enemie.s, to which a cult was 
mldres.scd. At the present day the borjhrut is 
compo 843 d ill part of the remains of human victims, 
ill part of other objects; blood from a candidate 
is rubbed on the horjima ; he takes an oath by it 
to preserve secrecy ; fat from the hurfuna is also 
rubbed on his skin together with the mashed leaf 
of a tree called vikiH ; the mark of the society is 
cut upon the upper thigh or the Imttocks. Victims 
are sometimes provided by membors, sometimes 
seized by a man ilresseil in a leopard-skin ; the 
corpse is sharcil out, portions being sent to absent 
members, but not farther than can be reached be- 
fore daybreak : a man who has a borjlnut must wit 
of the victim ; others can do so if they wish ; as a 
rule a man who has no borjwut does not touch tlie 
blood of the viidim. The liead of the victim is the 
per«|ui.‘<iU'! of the chief ; generally speaking, chiefs 
join the society in order to obtain Oorjium, which 
is believed to bring favour with the government 
and riches ; the victim’s lu‘a<l gives them authority 
over their pco])b*. 

A cannibal society of another type is seen in the 
Nga of the Adiima ((.)gowe Itiver), which exists 
for the jairposo of eating the bodies of <lead 
members, if our information is to 1x3 relied on.’ 

3. Tenda.— In Krench Guinea the 'J’eiula have 
secret religious societies wliich form the sole 
means of government ; there appears to l>e no 
doubt that their object is to romler worship to 
<‘ertain divinities and to obtain their proteertion ; 
from one point of view the term * secret society ’ is 
a misnomer ; for the whole tribe and even slaves 
who have been reared in the country are initiated, 
practically without exce|3tion. There is, however, 
an element of .secrecy within the society, for there 
are tliree grades, apart from tho dignitaries, and 
the lower grail es are said to bo comph tcly ignorant 
of tile rites of tho higher grades ; there are, more- 
over, one or more secret languages. It is uncertain 
how far women are initiated ; but, when members 
are on the march, they utter a ilistinctive cry to 
warn the women of their coming ; it may therefore 
lie inferred that they are at most incompletely 
initiated. 

Tho three dej<ree8 are disthi^uiehed by their liress or orna- 
iiieuts i udmiiHiion to the lowext (crade coincides with tiie rite of 
circuuiciHtou, about the agfe of nine or ten, so that the wxilety 
.appears m partake of the character of a puberty irmup os well 
a.H of a religious association. But the rite of initiation is largely 
n family matter iu the ease of nmles. Admission to the second 
degree follows about the age of fifteen ; the candidates are 
atwent in the bush for several weekM and on their return they 
are separated from their families, with wiioin they have hither- 
to resided, and take up their quarters near the chief. The rite 
is begun by a socriflee aud consists in the tatuing upon the 
cheek of the tribal mark ; after this any man of the village of 
the candidate may beat him with a stick ; each village which 
uses the opeda (initiation ground) then marshals its candidates, 
and on their way home they are again liable to he beaten ; they 
are lodged in a but some 200 yards from the village, and the 
previously Initiated members of their grade await them there. 
When, a fortnight later, the new Initiate returns to the village, 
he Is privileged for the first six days to insult and beat any 
woman whom he meets. The admission to this grade consti- 
tutes the real initiation into the ranks of the adult males, for 
the youths are told in advance that it involves death and sub- 
sequent resurrection ; promotion to the uext grade takes place 
when the new initiates reach the hut mentioned above : there 
is therefore only one group of the second grade in existence at 
any one time, vix. those who were initiated at the lost gather- 
ing in the opeda ; they are promoted as soon as the next group 

1 See obo below, 25, Ngil 
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o( th« ftnt grade la adranoed to the aeuottd grade, which does 
not happen every year. The head of the eooiety in eaoh village 
is known as nm6a, but be never appears in public in this 
capacitv ; his agents are the tukuia ; the akon are another 
class of functionary and, like the lukuia, are to be found in 
each village, from two to eight in number according to its siae. 
The lukuta^ who may not be seen by women save at certain 
seasons, appear in public in a bark dress which completely 
covers them ; their function is to carry out the decisions of the 
nrmOa, to supervise tbs sacrifices offered by the woman before 
the farming season, to secure the observance of customary law 
in ( rimlnar matters, etc. The akore, on the other hand, wear 
no disguise, but must obsen'e silence when they proceed on a 
oiisHion ; they are ooncemod with quarrels bctM'can huRhand 
and wife, but an important part of their tunctiona is to accoin* 
pany girls after the ceremony of initiation, which coiutists in 
the excision of the clitoris, performed by a man. 

It iiiuat also bo remarkod that, though the chief 
of a village is not noee.s.Harily one or the digni- 
taries, he plays an important rdio ; it is probable 
that ho nominateK the dignitaries, and he can 
certainly issue orders to them. Moreover, among 
the Hassari, one of the constituent tribes of the 
Tenda nation, communal houses are provided for 
the /fileff (second grade), the dyarar (third grade), 
and the dyarar asonknf (older unmarried men of 
this grade). The girls of the village are free to 
enter these houses and pa.s.s the night there, but 
wliether only after initiation at the age of seven- 
teen is not mutle clear. War and even simple 
quarrels are forbidden when the initiation rites are 
proceeding, in the months of June and July.^ 
d. Belli-Paaro.— For the Vai, Gola, and adjacent 
trioes we have not only the good modern account 
of Biittikofer,^ but also narratives by liarbot* 
and Dapper,* which go back about 250 years and 
show U.S now little change has come over tlie insti- 
tution in the intervening centuries.^ Ihdli-Paaro 
is the Vai name for the boys* initiation school, to 
which the Sande of the girls corre-sponds ; and, 
though we learn from Dapper of judicial proceed- 
ings and ordeals with which are associated the 
Bfilli-mo {i.e. * Belli man [or priest]') and others, it 
seems clear that the institution is primarily an 
initiation school ; that this is so may bo inferred 
from the fact that Belli-Paaro and Sande are 
treated as co ordinate and complementary. | 

Hoys may enter the bush of their own free will ; otherwise ' 
they "are carried off by the «ova or sobn, who is perhaps known i 
to the women under the name r^na and appears to be re- 
^rded os un anccelrul spirit. c5ir(niinci8ion la usually per- 
formed ill the first year of life (by a woman), but a bov not yet 
uirRumoised must undergo the rite on entering the Belli. He is 
Informed that he Is killed by the spirit when he enters the bush, 
but returns to life again and receives a new name and the 
tribal marks. There is a considerable amount of real education, 
not only in dance and song, with, perhaps, aurotiaticH, but also 
in the use of weapons, in the endurance of hunger, thinit, and 
pain, together with a knowledge of the tiibm religtoti and 
oustomory law. Residence in the bush may lost from some 
months to several years, and the release takes place at the end 
of the rainy seanon, in October to November, when there Is 
abumlance of food for the celebrations. When they oome out, 
the boys wear bark oaps, which oome down over tlieir eyes ; 
t hey pretend to be ignorant of tlie life to which they return. 
Tlie goiKt appears in a leaf dress and wooden mask and performs 
all sorts of clanccs. 

No one who haH not been through the bush enjoys 
(tivil rights, according to Dapper, who also says 
that the school is held only once in twenty or 
twenty-five years ; he adds tnat the candidates are 
killed and roasted in the bush and incorporated in 
the company of spirits. If a man is accused of 
theft, murder, or other crime, the BtUi-mo ad- 
ministers the poison ordeal to him.* 

5* Kru. — Although the Km tribes lying to the 
east of the Vai and Gola have given up circum- 
cision and have no schools of initiation, their 
territory is not Tidthont interest from the point of 

I Aes. d'Hhmg. «t da see. iv. 11013] 81 fl. 

; ReUebilder aU9 Liberia, I^yden, 1890, if. 80*-S08. 

3 A. and ,1. Ohurohill, CoUeetion ij Voyageg and Traitete, 
Dmdon, 1744-46, v. (oontaiuing Borbot, Dueription of tha 
Coa^i if north and South CfuSiea), 1261. 

I if Amstwdam, 1686, up. 268-270. 

* FvobtMiua, Die Maglun und Oehsimbilnfg Afrikoi, pip. 


view of secret societies. In the first platre, they 
have a well-marked system of age grades, under 
which two classes, the patriarchs and thi 3 Sedibo, 
are the legislature ancl executive of the nation, 
with classes of youths and boys below them ; 
admission to all except the lowest class is gained 
by payment, but tlie fees are small, ancl practic.aJly 
every male joins the Sedibo as soon as he marries. 
Side by side with these classes are secret societies 
for magico-religiouB and judicial purposes, such as 
the hunting out of wiUlics. the detection of thieves, 
etc. ^ The Kwi-Iru (‘children of departed spirits’) 
admit males of all ages except the very young ; a 
‘father’ presides over the society, who is not 
visible or known except to members and who wears 
a mask during the day. The society comes out at 
night to find witches, who strip naked and visit 
houses or dance upon the grave.s of their victims. 
Perwns found wandering abroad are si ized by the 
Kwi-Iru and put on the top of a hott.se in n^adiness 
for the sass-wood ordeal next morning ; it is of 
interest to note that this is one of the functions of 
the BeUi-rtw among the Vai. The Kwi-Iru society 
is em]>loyod by the Sedibo in its ofticial capacity. 

A second society is known as the Deyabo ; Deya 
men are said to be possessed. 

A novitiate of three nionlhe is necesHary, during which tori- 
tinence must be practised; a gruiM Iniiitdotli is the only article 
of clothing, and the candidate eats and H]cei>R apart. A.h a test 
a fowl's head is cut off and its blood put upon the candidate’s 
eyes ; the head is then thrown Into the bush, and the candidate 
must find it, under the ueimlty of having hiH Hvm})loin8 of 
possession— apparent death, gna.«hlng of teeth, etc..--<leclared 
to be unreal or shmilated. After passing this test he chunges 
his dress and occupies himsolf with the inamifacturc* of channs, 
the dlsc3overy of thieves, etc. The societies are in fact associa- 
tions of divinejrs such as are common in other (larts of Africa.! 

6. French territories. — We have little or no 
detailed information as to the secret smueties in 
the French territories of the Niger and Upper 
Senegal? but M. Delafosse* has published an 
oxcellent sumniaiy, which makes it clear that 
they are nuincrouM in this area. DelafosHe classi- 
fies them under throe heads : (1) social and non- 
secret, (2) social and religious at once, and (II) 
purely religious. 

(1) The first class celebrates its ceremonies in 
public, though its meetings for discusnion are 
private, but the societies cmoraced in it con esj>ond 
so exactly to the secret societies proper of other 
areas that it is necessary to include this kind of 
society in our sinwey. Each society is under a 
genius ; it is comjioscd of two or more age grades ; 
it b confined to one sex and concerns iLself witii 
circumcision or excision rite.s. Tliu.s tliere is one 
grade for the nncircuincised, who dance dressed in 
leaves or grass and use the Imll-roaror, known a.s 
the ‘dog’ of Ntomo (the name of the wx icty) ; 
above tbem comes the grade of the circumcised, 
much more important ; the adult males form 
another grade, and it is incumhent upon them to 
assist each other in all cases ; there is a very 
powerful grade composed of men in middle life ; 
and finally the grade of old men. 'I’he women, on 
the other hand, have only two grades. 

(2) In the case of religions societies grades are 
unknown, all inemliers rwing on tlie .same level. 
There are special burial rites for rneni tiers, who 
have their own pass^'ords : women are admitted, 
but only rarely. The rites are semi secret arid 
confinea to initiates ; but some ceremoniiMi are 
public. To this clans belongs the Mandingo 
society known as Kore, which exists for sexual 
purposes ; among the Senufo is a society which 
prepares its members by a seren years’ initiation 
for authority in the trim!. 

(8) The last class is compfised of societies devoted 

1 H. H. Johnston, f.iberia, Ixindon, 1906, 11. 1008, 1072 ; J. L. 
Wilson, JVggtem Africa, do. 1866, p. 120. 

* Haut-Sinigal Niger, Istser., Paris, 1912, ill. 110. 
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to certain cults or to the practice of certain magico* 
reli^ous rites. Some are contined to one sex, some 
initiate both sexes indiscriminately; some are 
absolntely se<;ret, some secret for woinen only, 
while non-initiated men may follow their doings. 
As examples of these societies may be mentioned 
ilie Manilingo Tyi-wara, which practises the non* 
secret cult of the genius of agriculture, and the 
Koma society, formed to resist enchanters {suba). 
Masks are worn by the representatives of the 
genius and his satellites ; special instruments of 
ninsic are in use, and the meetings are held at 
niuht in the sacred bush. 

In the absence of detailed information it is use- 
less to attempt to discover the centre or centres of 
origin of these different types or to speculate os to 
ihe ethnical conditions that have given rise to 
t hem. 

7. Yewe. — If initiation societies exist on the 
(iold and Ivory Coasts, little or nothing has been 
recorded of them, and the almost complete absence 
of masks from these areas supports tlie view that 
there is a real gap in the distrioution of societies. 
In Jaman masks are used in connexion with the 
cult of iSakrobudi,^ and girls are dedicated to 
certain ‘fetishes’ at Krobo.* In Dahomey, how- 
ever, an important religious secret society took its 
rise, whi(di has since spread over parts of Tongo- 
land. This is the cult of Yewe, which appears to 
be a mixture of the worship of Xebicso, Voduda, 
and Agbui. The area is remarkable for the 
number of different languages spoken in it, often 
by quite small communities, and it is probable 
that the secret languages, of which more than one 
are used by the priests according to their original 
divinity, are in reality survivals of otherwise 
extinct local forms of speech preserved for a special 
purpose. Botli sexes are admitted to the society, 
which has three grades; llusunuo for iimles, 
Yewesiwo and Vodusio for females, and Hiindco or 
Hunovio for both sexes, 

Ths Iiiitiatioij ceremony consists In drinklnif water ; certain 
eniblpms are also exhibited, such as a piece of iron wrapped in 
a cloth, which represents Yewe, a double axe, the emblem of 
•So, a ram’s horn, a holed stone, a long atone, and a bent iron. 
Tiiese are dipped in holy water, and the candidate is tou(;hed 
with them ; the drinking of the water is aometiinoa explained 
as the taking of the g(M into the liody of the candidate. A 
female candidate is shaved, washed, and rubbed with oil ; she 
then receives a new cloth and a new name in place of her old 
one : during her sojourn of six months in the hush she learns 
the use of poisons and the secret Yewe language, known as 

« he, which is said to be snoken as an ordinary language 
5ketl, near Dahomey, when the time conies for the 
candidate’s release, a feast is made, and presents are offered to 
the priest. 

It incumbent u^xm members to assist each 
other in every way and to inform against all who 
speak ill of Yowe and his followers. Among the 
reasons whitsh lead people to enter the service of 
Yowe is the freedom from restraint and even from 
ordinary law enjoyed by the members, who thus 
escape, e.g., tlie penalty for non payment of debt, 
which consisted in being buried alive or, at best, 
in death. If it is desired to compel an influential 
man to join the community, a small pot is buried 
in one of his fields ; when this is dug up later, he 
has no choice but to become a jiriest. From 
motives of policy the chiefs endeavour to stand 
well with tlie Yewe society, oven if they are not 
members. If a uon-memoer insults a female 
member, the latter becomes alaga (a wild w^oman) ; 
she lives in the bush all day, rotiiming to tlie 
Yewe house at night ; if she is not ‘ brought home ’ 
soon, she is said to change into a leopard, and her 
enemy is soon oompellea to make terms. In like 
manner the aid of Yewe may be invoked in legal 
oases by throwing over the defendant’s head a ring 
1 R. A. Freeman, TravtU and Life in Aihanti and Jaman, 
London, 1898, p. 148. 

s D. Kemp, Nine Yearn at the Gold Coant, London, 1898, p. 
105. 


made of oil-palm and other leaves; this compels 
the Yewe priest to take the matter up, and ta a 
result the loser is compelled to pay three times the 
amount of the original demand, which is extorted 
from him, if necessary, by torture. 

There is no doubt tliat the Yewe cult is alien to 
a large part of the area in which it prevails, and 
the complex is probably of comparatively recent 
origin ; but there is good reason to believe that 
some at least of ihe olements which go to form it 
are of considerable antiquity.^ This rise of a new 
cult is by no means an isolated phenomenon ; for in 
recent years there have been similar manifestations 
on the Gold Coast, where the Abirewa ‘fetish’ 
gained great influence for a time ; in like manner 
m Nigeria the cult of Isinegba has come down from 
the north. There can be no doubt that, gener- 
ally speaking, this spread of a religion is a common 
occurrence in Africa ; but, whereas one cult attains 
groat influence and social importance, another, 
like the cult of Ksu in the Yoruba-£do area, has 
little beyond a kind of magical significance and 
brings no further profit to its votaries than the 
sense of protection against the evils of this life 
which the putting up of the image of £su outside 
the house brings. 

From the point of view of the present article, 
stress must bo laid upon the fact that, before a man 
can take up the worship of a deity, a rite of some 
sort must as a rule be observed, which may range 
from a full-blown ceremony of initiation, parallel 
in every respect to that of an initiation society 
proper, to a simple transfer of a piece of earth in a 
pot to symbolize the transference to a new owner 
of the right to call upon the divinity represented 
by the piece of earthenware. The explanation of 
the secrecy of the rites lies on the surface ; the 
social importance of the cult is increased and the 
authority of its officers enhanced by shutting tlie 
door upon tlie outside world. 

It isjorhaps not without significance that on tlie 
Gold Coast and in adjacent areas, wlicre secret 
societies of the ordinary type appear to lie want- 
ing, these mushroom religions seem to attain their 
greatest develimmeut.* 

8. Oeboni, Oro, Egfigu,— In the Yoruba area 
we find a political secret society supported by a 
secondary organization with jiolice duties ; the 
latter has a parallel in the Zangbeto society of 
Porto Novo and more or less close analogues in 
parts of the Ibo area and the Congo. The govern- 
ment of the country is in the bands of the Ogboni, 
or elders ; they are the heads of important families, 
but are accepted for membership only if reliable 
and capable men ; the rank is said to doscend from 
the oldest brother to the youngest, provided the 
latter is old enough and otherwise qualified. The 
Eda image is the amulet of the society, and a 
human sacrifice is offered on it at the initiation of 
a candidate, who is sometimes called upon to drink 
the blood of the victim. Slie is their goddess and 
is equated with Odudua of Benin city. The Oro 
society, composed of males only, carries out the 
decisions of tne Ogboni, more especially among the 
Egba; members indicate their coming by swinging 
the bull-roarer, and, as soon as they hear this, all 
women must shut themselves up in their hou.seH 
under pain of death, though they may see the 
instrument by day and even carry it. Criminals 
are usually diimosed of in such a way that nothing 
more is seen of them than their clothes, high up in 
the branches of forest trees, where they were torn 
off as Oro hurried their wearers through the air ; 

1 H. C. Monrad, Bijdraa til «n Skildring aj Guinea-Kyeten, 
Copenhajpen. 1822, describes ihe proceedlntra of a woman who 
feels herself Insulted by her husband or some other person, and 
they bear a close resemblance to those of the aUiga. 

^Zeitsehr. fUr a/rikan. und ocean, aprachen, 111. [1897] 
157-186 ; Frobenius, loe. oit. 
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in this case Oro is said to have devoured the bodies. 
When the body is found on the ground in the bush, 
no one is allowed to bury it. The central figure of 
the Oro society wears a white mask and a long 
gown hung with shells; his voice is heard from 
morning till night on the days on which he appears. 

Egflgil is another secret society of the Y<)ruba 
'■ 'ited with the 

.. 

at burial ceremonies, and is the police power of the 
Yoruba ; * in the territory of neiglilK)uring tribes 
the mask also appears os a kind of diversion, with- 
out any significance, for the purpose of obtaining 
money for its wandering owmers. The mere ap- 
pearance of a mask does not justify us in speaking 
of a secret society ; in the Ibo territory the niauh 
come out at burial ceremonies, but there is nothing 
worthy of the name of a sectret society associated 
with them, though all knowledge of the fact that 
the masker is only a man is kept in the strictest 
manner from the women of the tribe ; when, a few 
years ago, the ritual prohibitions of a portion of the 
Ibo nation were al)olished by sacrifices in the 
presence of the Ezenri, the one point which it 
appeared important to the men to retain was the 
concealment of the real nature of the niauht though 
among the prohibitions thus summarily abolished 
was that of marriage with one’s sister and similar 
fundamental ordinances. 

9. Ovia. — According to R. F. Burton,* Oro was 
in existence at Benin ; but this seems to be a mis- 
interpretation of what the author saw. Okiason 
or AKpokn was the name given to men who used to 
wander at niglit during a certain season of the year, 
carrying an axe or, according to another account, 
a hammer, with which thejy used to kill people to 
procure certain portions of the bodies with which 
the king made ‘medicine.’ There is, however, no 
evidence of the use of a mask by members of this 
body. It is perhaps more probable that what 
Burton saw was the Ovia celebrations, which 
Fawckner* saw at Gwatfi and described as the 
‘dance of the great devils,’ adding that no one 
ventured out at night when they were about for 
fear of being killed or maltreated. As the Ovia 
society at the present day dances in public only in 
the day-time and performs nocturnal rites in the 
Ovia enclosure alone, with the exception of one 
night, it seems probable that the author was mis- 
led, if he did not confuse the Ovia memliers wdth 
the Okiason. 

According to tradition, Ovia was a woman, tho wife of a 
cerfain king of Toruba land, who was hated by her mates ; by 
a trick they caused her to fall into disfavour with her husband, 
who turned her away, whereupon she began to weep aiid 
melted into water. She ordcrecl that no woman should know 
the secret of her cult or enter the Ovia camp ; hence she is 
worshipped by men only, and women hold aloof from the rites, 
except on two occasions : when the ceremonies are about to 
begin, at the beginning of the dry season, women ootne to the 
camp of Ovia to rub the house ; and on one night during the 
Bubtiequent rites they enter the camp and sing while the men 
dance ; they also understand, unofficially, the secret language 
which is spoken by tho men whenever they arc wearing thwr 
dresses. Although the mask of the chief figure of the society if , 
known oa the ' mother ' mask, he is always addressed as * my ! 
father,' and the women in their songs speak of him os oote ' 
C prince ’) ; there is therefore some doubt os to the fonts, ana it , 
would be rash to lay any stress for purposes of interprotation on ' 
either the male or the female character of the principal figure. 

There are four grades in the society : a hoy Joins at the age of 
seven or eight and remains one year in Oyo, the first grade, 
paying in kind to the value of perhaps ten shiillngs ; a saoriflee 
la offered, and the boy marks w face with chalk ; he is hence- 
forth an Owiovia (' son of Ovia ') ; he remains seven years in the 
second grade, Ighe, admission to which costs only sixpence; 


^Annales dt la propagation do la Foi, v. [1831J 194. 

* ^obenius, loe. eit., and Und Afrika Spraoh, Berlin, 1012, 1. 
65 ; Baudin, in MUoums ealholiquos, xvl. [1884] 267. 

'95 ‘^*"^‘’*’*** Camaroono MoutUains, London, 1863, L 

4 JVarr. Capt, Jame§ Fawekner't Travola on the Coast of 
Benin, W. Afnea, London, 1887. 


ipears at an 
)av. and also 


ana, according to some, is assooii 
Zangbeto of Porto Novo.' Egugil 
annual festival, a kind of All Souls’ 


the other two grades, equally eiuily attaine<i, are [\iiio and 
Urewa. The head man of tho village is usually but not ncccH- 
Borily the head of the society ; the second man wears the 
Ovia hat and, on certain occasions, a net mask and otlier ritual 
apparel. He, like the third man in the society, is selected for 
hJs knowledge of the riU*s. 

The cjimp of Ovia oonsiMts of an enclosure, a house, and a snuill 
screened ]K>rtion of tho bush, where the elders meet to diNcnss 
during the ceremonies. In the Ovia house are kept the tnusiiral 
sticks (akpasiko), hull-roarers (emiloma), and, when the rites 
are in progress, the dresses, consisting of long clothes with a 
net mask, and enormous hats dccorate<l with red parrots’ 
feathers. Both in the nocturnal dances and in tho procession 
of tite masked Ovia round the village, which women areaMuwod 
to see, prayers are offered for tho welfare of the community, 
and a ceremony is performed, for male children only, to i»roveiit 
them from suffering from convulsions; when the child is 
handed back to tiie mother, she pours water on his head ; 
otherw'ise she may not touch him. In the other daylight dance-s 
the Ovift mask does not appear, but tho other members dance in 
their hats and masks every morning and evening in their own 
vUlago. 

The Ovia society clearly dill'ers in a marked 
degree from any of those which have hiUiorto come 
under notice ; it wears masks but is not a bugbear 
for the women ; it has neither legislative nor 
police functions ; although Ovia receives a cult of 
a kind at ordinarv times, a shrine beinjj: kept out- 
side tho house 01 such people as worship him (or 
her), the object of the annual celebration does not 
apfiear to be the recognition of a divinity, for the 
annual rites in honour of Ake, e.g., largely made 
up of sacrifices, may be regarded as the normal 
^yi >6 of this description of rite. There is some 
evidence for tho view that the object is to avert 
evil and bring good, for all tho 8up]»lications em- 
phasize this aspect ; but it seems improbable that 
any such customs could have grown up round such 
a nucleus. On the whole it appears more probable 
that the ceremonies are connected with the growth 
of crops, though next to no evidence can be pro- 
duced in favour of this view ; at most we can quote 
a ^jassage in one of tho songs to the efieet that ' our 
prince ^all grow like a youn^ palm-tree.’ In ac- 
cordance with this interpretation is tho saying that 
Ovia ‘ dies ’ when tho ceremonies are at an end. 

zo. Other Edo societies. —In numerable masks 
are found in various parts of the territory of the 
Pklo-speuking peoples, some isolated, some associ- 
ated with organized groups, some appearing in con- 
nexion with initiation ceremonies, some at certain 
seasons of the year, some on the occasion of funeral 
rites, some apparently quite sporadically ; but few, 
if any, arc or much significance, and little infor- 
mation has been or, probablv, can be obtained 
about them ; the masks are the property of indi- 
viduals, who readily dispose of them for a feiv 
shillings apiece. Tlieir local character is shown 
by the fact that at Otua, where, as clscwliere in 
this area, ago grades are of some iniportantre in the 
life of tho community, only one quarter of the ten 
or twelve of which the town is coiuposed has a 
cert.ain set of highly decorative and somewhat 
costly masks, for use when, every three years, a 
now ‘company’ comes in. They dance at any 
time they please for the next three months, and 
women and children are not permitte<l to ap])roach 
the elimi house ; but beyond this there is no special 
element of secrecy. 

At Fugar maskers, one male, the other female, an- 
pear at the initiation of girls, which consists merely 
m a festival to celebrate their putting on clothes 
for the first time ; cowries are given to the iiui.skers. 
The wearer of another mask is permitted to kill 
any goats that he sees, and this feature recalls the 
licence permitted to the newly-circumcised in n»aiiy 
parts of W. Africa ; it seems not imjirohahle (hat 
such eelebratioiis are only a faded rej)ro<luetion oi 
customs practised at an earlier date, 'riie riiaHkei>H 
are called alirni (‘dead people’). 

II. Ibo societies. — When we pass eastwards to 
the Ibo area, masks are equally cornmon ; some are 
associated with burial rites and do not af»pcar to 
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belong to any organized weiety ; other* are worn 
by dancers, who have no functions, however, 
resembling those of the members of secret societies 
of other areas ; all maskers appear to be known 
indiscriminately as vianh (*deM Mople’); many, 
if not all, of them appear during tne day, and the 
only element of secrecy is the concealment of the 
knowledge of their identity from the women. So 
much of the TIk) life has been borrowed from Benin 
that we may conjecture that these masked figures 
do not represent anything that ever played a more 
im|K)rtant ]>art in tribal life. It is {jossible, how- 
ever, that the societies to which they may have 
l)elonged have been overshadowed by the rise of 
the custom of taking * titles.’ These corresfiond 
roughly to generation grades or age grades, for 
originally a man took his first title after the <leath 
of ilia father ; by a wiries of changes, however, of 
which the tradition, is preserverl, a man rises from 
grade to grade by payment, the only limitation 
being that he must nave attained maturity ; but 
even in this case the rule is not universal ; for, 
apart from the fact that a father maj' purchase a 
a title for his son, some of the titles, or at any rate 
their material benelits, are iiiheritablo. In prac- 
tice the system of titles provides the most profit- 
able and indeed the only metliwl of investing 
money, if we except the purchase of wives ; in a 
rich community like Awka the highest grade may 
oust humlrt^ds of pounds, and, as all subsenuent 
members ci>u tribute tbo like amount, naturally in 
kind, not money, and their instalments are sliared 
among the existing members, the result is the 
creation of a system of annuities. 

From another noint of view, these titles corre* 
8{)ond to trade gilds; for the highest grade is that 
of ozo (‘blacksmith ’) ; it may be mentioned that a 
large pniportion of the population of Awka is 
com[x>8ed of blacksmiths, and it is (lossiblo that 
the customs, which have there atUiine<l perhaps 
their greatest development, also came from there 
originally, or were at the very least deeply in- 
lluencod in their evolution by the fact that the 
blacksmilliH of Awka, like the doctors (another 
grade) of the neighbouring town of Nibo, wandered 
far and wide over the fivce of the country in the 
nractice of their trade, the doctors indeed without 
let or liimlranco even in time of war. The Awka 
ceremonies liave clearly influenced those of the 
towns immediately to tlie west of the Niger; hut 
from the fact t hat the Udo bush fmires largely in 
the Awka ceremonies and that an Udo (butdi) \va8 
also of some imi3ortance in the rites of Benin 
counectcMl with the worship of beads, it might be 
argued that Benin was the centre of origin ; but 
much stress cannot be laid upon the point, for 
there is no evidence that the blacksmiths of Awka 
were in tlio habit of visiting Benin. ^ The native 
explanation of the meaning of the first grade is 
that it indicates the freelxim status of the holder, 
and this is perhaps the most likely origin for this 
group of customs. 

12. Egbo.— -Although the Egbo society of Cala- 
bar is one of the most famous secret societies, wo 
are singularly ill-informed as to the initiation cere- 
monies; there are, according to some authorities, 
ten or eleven grades, which are attained by pur- 
('hase ; but of the rites which actually adniit the 
purchaser to the mysteries of the gra<le nothing 
seems to have been retiorded. In some respects 
the society resembles the hierarchy of the Ibo 
titles; but there U an important oifference; for 
t he Egbo society is represented by a masked flgure 
and thus stands nearer such societies as Boro. 
One tradition says that F.gln) originated in a 
imirket situated i)etwcon Calabar and Kamcrun, 
where the traders decided U) form it as a means of 
upliohling order ; hut, quite npa* t from the fact that 


the African market is by nature orderly, this can 
hardly explain the existence of the masKed figure, 
a non- human personage, nor yet the circumstance, 
reported by one author,^ Uiat Egbo comes out only 
at full moon, apart from circumstances of civil 
disorder. Each grade is said to have its own 
‘ spirit’ and its own day ; on the day of the highest 
grade all houses have to be shut, and any one 
who wishes to go out must purchase the right. 

The mwt striking and jirobably the most im- 
portant side of the Egbo society was its judicial 
procedure;* a non-niei)il>er had to purchase the 

i irotection of a member }>efore his claim could be 
wrought before the society ; or he miglit even give 
himself to an iinjiortaut chief as a slave as a means 
of ensuring success. The intervention of the 
society could he secured by touching a member 
on the breast or by striking the big Egbo drum. 
In any case, the power of tlie society oncto invoked, 
a meeting had to lie called and tlio case heard. 
When judgment was given, a rej>rcscnlalive of 
the society proceeded at once to the hou.se of the 
loser; and not until the penalty bad Isicn exacted 
might any one of the inmates of the liouse leave it, 
even tliongli they were wholly innocent of the 
matter in respect of which the i-liarge was brought. 

Like Boro, tlie Egbo society protected by its 
symbol the property of any one who nut it in their 
charge ; and hero we see a side of tliij institution 
which recalls the tabii.^ 

13. Ndembo and Nkimba. — In the J^ower (Joiigo 
area the main societies, sometimes under other 
names, are Ndembo and Nkimba. Tliere does not 
seem to l)e any ground for regarding the former as 
a puberty society ; for both .sc.\es join, and some 
persons pass tlirougli it sevei’al timcH. According 
to.T. II. Weeks,'* the object, of joining is to oscajic 
from disease or malformation. 

The oandidate feitfne death in Home public pliuie and ie curried 
to the bush, where his body i» Hujd to decav till t)nl.v one hone 
is left, which is kept by the riocrlor, who is m)p])os’ij(i to raise 
him again from the dead. He receives a new name, is lanudit 
to eat, to feiifu coinplete ii^norance, and to uBe a secret Ian 
gunjfo, the vocaibulary of which, however, is very limited. 

There is more doubt as tt) the position tif 
Nkimba, but good authorities assert that it has 
nothing to do with circumcision. Unlike Ndemls), 
mutual assistance is one of the objects of the 
society. It also aims at inuring youths to hard 
ship ; some societies (for there arc, many of tlio 
name, all restricted to males) check tho power of 
thechiefis; in some cases tho licence permitted to 
the memhers is the attraction, for they are allowed 
to assault travellers and roh them, in accordance 
with the principle that the candidates are separated 
from this world and therefore not amenable to 
ordinary law. 

The candidate li drutfKcd, dreseod in a pahn-lcaf apron > 
whitened with clay, and Uu^iht a sei^ret lan^ifuage, far more 
extensive than that of Ndembo; he aluo Icurns botany and 
spcUe, and hunts w'itches. 

Like the Ndembo, the society is under a vgahn 
(‘doctor’); there is therefore some ground lor 
regarding it os different in character from an 
initiation school, especially as it is not necessary 
for all meml)erB of the tribe to pass through it; 
on the other hand, it is not necessary to suppose, 
with Weeks, that its objocta were originally 
identical with those of Ndemljo, unless the deriva- 
tion of the name from Umha, ‘to deliver,’ should 
be well founded. It is, liowever, of some import- 
ance that Nkita, which is a local name for Nkimba, 
also means a power that inflicts disease and 
malformations. 

1 J. Thormahlen, in Mitihmi. Oeogruith, Geselhch., Hamburg, 
1S84, p. 832. 

3 Frobonius, p. 87. 

3p. Amaury Talbot, Jn the Shadow of the Rmh, London, 
1912, p. 37 IT. ; H. M. Waddell, Twenty-nine Yeare in the 
W, tndiee and Central Africa^ do. 1803. p. 247 ff. 

* Among the Primitive Bakongo^ London, 1912, p. 169. 
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Nearly tliu whole of our Information retfordUitf the Congo and 
Karnermi arm iu tainted with suspicion owing to the iiontra- 
dictions of the various auUiorilies and still more to tlie new 
facts bronglit to light about the Pang societies by H. Trilles.i 
From his study it appears that there is a sharp line of dcmareatioTi 
liftwetii societies of priests and societies of sorcerers or witches. 
Both are secret, in a sense, iiut tiie meetings of the former, though 
dosed to the profane, are hdd openly, and their place of meeting 
is known ; sorcerers, on the other hand, who have a different Kind 
of initiation, meet in private, for to lie known as a soruerer 
imolves the poison ordeal and probably death. Totems, or 
animal protectors, are associated with both kinds of society ; 
hilt the priest bos an animal speciM forbidden to him gva 
priest, while the sorcerer has an individual animal familiar; 
the life of the priest is In no way bound up with his animal 
si»edes, that of the sorcerer is linked to that of his familiar. 
Tliere are human victims, whoso blood is mixed wMth that of 
one of the ‘ totems’ at the initiation of the priest, but only thin 
ritual cannihaiism is practised by the society ; the sorcerers | 
practise food cannibalism, and the rites may liave in view 
magical purposes as well. Perhaps the most iinjiorUant dlffer- 
enee is that the society of priests tias a species of animal t4it4‘1ar 
Kuered to it, as it wore, a totem, while the sorcerers are guarded 
by a spirit, tiossibly of a dead human being, os the name tunfiin- 
gvra is the same for both. Each society has an Inferior grade 
of initiptes, w-ho assist in all the rites, but are not priests or 
sorcerers ; the initiation of youths is distinct from the initiation 
rites alrua<ly mentioned anti precedes them. 

It is clear at the outset that some of the distinctions drawn 
by Trilles cannot bo ap;tlied to other areas— e.rf., the use of a 
protecting spirit by sorcerers only— but It is uncertain over 
what extent of territory Ins (^ritena will apply ; it is prohatilc 
that the features which he describes are not eotiflned to tlie 
Pang, for it. is common fur uleniunts of cuUnru to spreail 
laterally, without distinction of tribe, over a wide are.». Ibiid 
more exact dat.a are to hand, it is impossible (o deal at length 
with the soeietics of the region from the dross Kiver to the 
t'oiigu. 

It remains to he seen how far the distinctions draw’n by 
Tnlles are valid ; for, although ho dlstiiielly states* that Ngil 
is a sorcerers' society, he also appears to imply ^ that it is a 
priests’ society ; and lie formulates the saiuo opinion without 
aniiiiguity in anotlier work.* It sueiiis <;leur that Ngil comes 
into tlie villaife openly, to deietit thieves and iiumlerers and 
punisli unfaitnfiil wives ; not only so, but an initiate of Kvodu, 
whieli is recruited in the tliree societies, Ngil, Ngan, and 
Akliuii— tlieinselves made up of devotees of Bieri, the national 
god, V. Iiose cult is confined to the warriors -acts, at least 
sometimes, as operator in the cireiiinciHion rites;'’' and Ngil 
must t.lierefore, as the author says, be a grade of priests. On 
the oilier liaiid, it is alfiniied witli eipiai dcei.wion tliat the rites 
of initiation into Ngil include ob.sceiie praeti<‘es, which are 
citeri as a mark of sorcery. Kiirtlier impiiry is needed before 
tlie distinction drawn by Trilles can be regarded os estab- 
lished. 

14. Cabun. North of th« (.'ujioo, in tlio O;^o\vti 
legion, .‘in; loiind secret HOcielie.s too iniineroiis to 
tiescribe in tletnil. It has alrc/uly Iwen mentioned 
Unit ina.sk.s appear at burial rit43s in parts of \V. 
Afi'ica ; among; the Halimha, Maianda is speeially 
associated witli funeral rites and the dead. 

Fourteen days afti.-r tlie deatli of a member of a family a bouse 
is built on the edge of the bush by men only ; a male figure is 
carved ; the corpse disinterred, the brains are mixed with chalk 
and tlie body is tied to the side wall, while the image is at. the 
closed end of tlie boiiRc. Women are warned not to lisik at 
Maianda, and the elders aiinounco his coming in the morning. 
Twenty lioys sit down on a long log ; when they are exhausted, 
they are blindfolded and taken to the hush house; here a 
bundle known as yaka, consisting of brains and chalk, isot^ieiied 
and the new mixture added ; this is then used as an ointment 
and smeared on the lireasU of tlie i-andidutes, vertically for 
those who are not ‘wilelies/ lioriztmtally for ‘witches.’ A 
six-foot pit is dug with a luuriel ieuiling under the wall, Into 
whicli the corpse is jnit ; tlie skeleton is exhumed later, divided 
vertically, and tlie two itortions are laid ajiart parallel to each 
other; the boys, formed into two coinpaiiies, step over the 
remains, and an oatii of secrecy Is administered to theni.o 

15. Ngil.™ The account of the initiation cere- 
inoriieH is not free from obscurities, hut it is clear 
that the same rites are undergone both by fus-soci- 
atos of the socii'ty, whose course of training is 
short, but inchKlc.s two stages, and by the candi- 
dal e for the po.sition of Ngil, selci-ted -some six 
years younger than I he age at which associates 
join, ami trained to the work by constant associ- 
ation witli the actual Ngil, whom he aecompanie.H 
when a summons calls h’liii from the hn.sh. 

1 Le Tot^miitine ehe: lea p. 43fl. 

*Pp. «3, 3 P. .141. 

^ Quime rhez kit FAA, Lille, llil J, p. 210, though on 

p. -DO Ngil figure# as a society of Horcerers, 

“ lb. n. 212. 

•• R. H. Naseau, Fetijchkm in W. Africa^ London, 1901, p. 
2f.0fT. ; cf. pp. i-'s, 247, 320 ; Frobeniu#, loc. eit. 


After canditkto# 0 / both olasses have undergone vanoui- 
trials, they are secludisl in the bush and are turturud by ants, 
flogging, etc. Those wdio pass tlieso tests undergo a second 
period of soclusion, during which they prnvidu a victim, 
Hoineiimee a younger brother, hnt mure uilen a mother, ■Ister, 
ur dangliter (it is not explained how a uandidaU' iil the age ot 
eighteen can do so); a euphorbia is cut down and the stump 
hollowed ; into this is allowed to drop the blood of the victim, 
sacrificed liy tlie novine himself and mingled with the sap ; the 
mombei a drink of Ihu mixture, and Uien bite vict im in uuoked 
and eaten. During tliis rite the novice is partially iiitoxlcalei.i 
with the sup of a tree called ncrt and a sort of fungus ; Imt it is 
somewhat singular that 11. .-ro la no mention of any belief in 
death and ri'sun eelion. 

It has already been meiitiuiied that ICvodu 
(possibly the origin of Voodoo, but cf. Dalioiiic 
vodnn, ‘fetish’) i.s a hij^her grade; tlio liigbcHl 
of all is called Kouu ; it is said to have only three 
members — rulers of the waters, .if the wiiu'l.s, lire, 
and fecumbition, and of the earth ami men re- 
spectively. In the view of ’rrilles' the liigher 
grades are clearly prieslly in their character ; and 
the Kuiiu grade comes near, if it is nol actually 
identical with, the divine king of .T. (1. Fraziir ; it 
is therefore a curious ami interesting jtrolmMu to 
ascertain whetlmr the Ngil society is really one of 
jiricst.s or of sorcerers, or whether it eomhines 
! Icatiiresof holli.- 

i6. South-east Congfo.— Maskeil ligures jilny an 
important part in the south east Congo, but it is 
not idear how far we enn spenk of a real secret 
.society; from the reports of the earlier authors 
the mask ap]icars to be the property of certain 
families; among otlier functions tlie "Mukish is a 
rain-maker, prepares eounter-nmgic, expels i‘vil 
Hpirit.s, and exercises judicial functions; it might 
therefore be suppo.sod that it is a case of a witch- 
doctor with special powers; it must, how»;vei, lie 
rfiniembered that tlie ngnha presides over tlie 
Ndenibo and Nkimlia; and, us it is expressly 
stak'd that Mukish directs a cinnimcision school, 
tlierc is no rea.son for que.stiouing the justice of 
the lipithet ‘secret society’ in connexion with tlii?' 
masker, 

Vj. Imandwa. — 'Die Jiiiamla of K. Africa linvc 
an important society, the Imandwa, primarily 
religious in its nature, as itdeiiemis on the worship 
of imnvduni (nu*n, birds, etc.) and tintjomhc (a 
grove, also a mortal hero) ; tlie aim of memln.u’s, 
liowcver, is to obtain sueecss in life ami olliei 
social objects, and all are sworn to secrecy. .\ 
spon.sor Is iioeessary, wlio becomes the represent m- 
tivts of tlie nn(jov(oe\ other membeni invited to be 
present heeoine the imuvdwu. of I he tnigoitdn' ; llic 
profane are kept at a distance Avhile the cciemonic- 
are proceeding. 

The candidate ia thrown into tbo air, and a ihre.il is inadf t'> 
cut him up; he receive# a new nuniL’ and enters int<j a DIikmI 
bond with hi# Hponsor. The rites c.onipletod, the new miii.iie 
1# traiwforrod back to the world of men, and u fe.int h 
brated. Homo time after another serie.s of riti -» is linld, wliich 
the iiiiHsionurv to whom wc owe our knowledire of ilie sociely 
teriii# ‘oonflmittiion.'» 

18. Labi.— 'I’he (Inplicatioii of initi.-itioii ecre- 
monies mentioned aliovc, though unu.^ual, is not 
without parallel, for the llaya and oilier tribc.s id 
the hinterland of Kamcrun ]<ixM'<;ed in the .‘same \n :i\ . 

A boy Join# the Labi at the ngn of eiirht or ten ; they have 
their own village# and their own fiiruiK ; their secret laiigiiuge, 
made up In i«irt of contribnl.ions Ironi tin; dialectH of other 
tribes, i# inlet tribal in character ; and (..intliilateH carry a bai'ki-t 
ahicid covering the b<xly from the head D) the knee. Alter sl.v 
montlih’ instruction they arc taken txj the river and drojii'i'l 
through traps made of leaves; when they are half-as]>hwi.sl( d. 
they are fished out iiunin and wounded with a spear -.o gii.-irdcrl 
with a bark slieai h (hut the point penetrates les‘<(htin half an 
inch. The eyen, nose, and ears of the Labi are then washeif lo 
indicate that their KenseK liave tmdorgone a i'hiiiiij;e. \t .1 lai' r 
stage the Ijaiii ret urn to the bush, covered li.v tiieir Khn-ld^, anil 
receive a physii-ul and moral education ; wlie.i thm 1 :. lin eoii '' 
out, they are free lo marry.* 

1 Quinzf Annt'at, p. 214. 2 |,, 1 ,4 tr. 

« Anthrojm, vll. [1912] 273, 629, 810. vlii. im, 7 ,vf. 

* ha U>Utg. xvii. [1908] 453 467; K. A. infant, La iM uu luirtt 
tie« grarulfis umrees dti centre, de. l*Afriijue, Taris, l"n-», p. P<t. 
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19. Area south of the Congo. — Ordeals like 
those recorded for the Ihiya are a frequent feature 
of initiation ceremonies outside Africa. More 
elaborate kinds have been found among the 
Bushongo by Torday ; candidates have to pass 
through a tunnel in which are a human leonard, a 
bhickHiiiith with a furnace and hot iron, anu other 
tests of courage. More commonly, especially in 
S. Africa, the ordeals consist in frequent beatings 
(exi)lained as intended to harden the boys) and 
fasts. 

Amon^ the Baauto the candidates are associated together aa 
a company with a young: chief ; they are brought back from the 
flelde, where they hide, by armed warriors, and huts are built 
in ihu bush for them ; after circumcision they are exercised in 
the use of arms ; tribal rules are Inculcated, and they undergo 
long fasts ; the initiation over, the huts are burned, and the 
initiates leave them without looking round, for they are leaving 
their old life behind and are now at liberty to visit their 
families, especially their mother’s brother, who gives them a 
B{)ear and a heifer. Until they marry, they live Tn the men's 
house near the chief’s hut and are assigned to works of public 
utility. In some at least of the tribes the solidarity of the 
company thus initialed is very marked ; they may not eat food 
alone if some of their fellows are near, and they may not give 
evidence against a companion ; the young chief chooses his 
councillors from thorn. An uninitiat^ man is reckoned as a 
child and may neither inherit property nor marry a wife.^ 

20. Masai, etc.— When we come to tribes like 
the Masai, the rites are less complicated, but 
the syateui has hardened into a hierarchy of age 
grades— SO much so that a youth cannot be cir- 
cumcised unless his father has joined the appro- 

riate clasH, tliat of the old men. It is possible, 
owover, to vary the age of circumcision on other, 
grounds, such as poverty. There appears to be a 
good deal of uncertainty as to the number of age 
grades ; either they vary from place to place or, 
what is perhaps more likely, each company, com- 
posed of the initiates for a period of five years 
(the interval between two series of rites), may also 
bearnamcM, as in Nigeria, and these names have 
been confusetl with the more fundamental age 
I'rodes. Apart from a few days of seclusion there 
IS little or nothing in the af'e grades of the Masai 
which would justify the epithet ‘secret.’ 

The Wanyikn, on the other hand, have a well- 
developed political organization, on the basis of 
ago grades, which seems to deserve the name 
better ; some of the grades ore in reality castes, 
for the babasi (wizards) form the highest rank ; 
the next below them, the fisi, perform judicial 
functions and swear criminals on the hyena, from 
whicli tliey take their narne, and protect the crops 
with the emblem of the hyena.* 

21. Women’s societies. —Apart from societies 
open to both sexes there are as-sociations open to 
women only, some (probably the great majority) 
of the nature of initiation scnools, others social or 
magical in their functions. For obvious reasons 
less information is available about women’s socie- 
ties : women do not inform the male inquirer 
of their doings, and female anthropologists in 
W. A frica have been few. 

Tt» Sierra I^cone the female initiation society is 
known as Bundu ; there is reason to suppose that 
it was originally a Mendi institution ; from them 
it passed to the Timne ; they in their turn are 
handing it on at the present day to the Litnha, 
among whom the practice is confined to certain 
areas, together wiin the clitori<lectoiny which is 
the central feature of the rites of Bundu. Initia- 
tion schools for women are also found among the 
Vai and Gola, on the Lower Congo, among the 
Basil to and other S. African tribes, the Wayao of 
British Central Africa, and in all probability over 
a wide area of French Guinea and Senegambia; 

1 D. Kidd, Th6 EuerUial Kc^r, London, 1904, p. 200 ; U. A. 
Junod, The Life Cffa South African Tribe^ do. 1912, 1. 71-99. 

3 A. C. Hollis, The Ma$ai, Oxford, 1906, p. 294 f. ; Brit. E. 
Africa Report^ 1897, p. 10 ; U. Morker, Die Moiai, B«rlin, 1904, 
p. 60 ff. 


but reliable information is to hand for the Tenda 
people only. Both among the Wayao and among 
the Masai the stages of female initiation are regu- 
lated to some extent by the age of the candidate, 
though the ago grade is less important for women 
than for men. The women’s society not unnatur- 
ally exercises a certain amount of control over 
men, especially married men ; males are of course 
forbidden to approach the bush and culprits have 
to buy themselves free on pain of falling victims 
to disease. 

Among the Mpongwe an influential society 
exists, in some respects like the political organiza- 
tions of the men. It is known as Njorabe and 
appears to be feared by the men; it claims Ui 
discover thieves, bat its main object is said to be 
to protect women against hard usage on the part 
of the male portion of the community. 

There are also a certain number of magical and 
religious societies membership of which is confined 
to women ; among the Timne the Kariiba society 
sprinkles the farms with ‘medicine’ in order to 
procure good rice ; the Attonga society of the 
llulorn is concerned with the cult of ancestors. 
Societies have also been recorded among the 
I hi bio. 

Among the Mendi a society exists to which both 
men and women are admitted ; but two distinct 
sides appear to be confined each to one sex ; the 
male Humoi society has a ‘ devil ’ on which oaths 
are taken ; the female Humoi society punishes 
offences against the marriage regulations known 
aa simongama^ as w'ell as breatlies of its owm rules ; 
in such cases the male oflenders enter the house of 
the women’s society. 

III. TUEORIES OF ORIQIE. — Secret societies 
have been discussed in three monographs. The 
first author to deal with them was Leo Frobenius, 
whose main thesis was the manistic nature of the 
secret society ; he based this contention largely 
upon the feigned death and resurrection of the 
novice and also upon the rOle plaved by masked 
figures, interpreted as visitants from the spirit 
world, if not actually ancestral ghosts. He was 
followed by H. Schurtz, wlio referred age grades 
and secret societies to tlie operation of a ‘ grogari- 
ons instinct,’ ^ assuming as axiomatic the osstmtial 
identity of phenomena such as the men’s house, 
age grades, initiation schools, and religious con- 
fraternities ; he failed to observe that the identity 
of tlie rites is conditioned by the identity of their 
aim — to transfer a human being from one condition 
of life to another — and not by the functional 
homogeneity of the societies ; a gregarious instinct 
no more explains the existence of secret societies 
than it explains the existence of armies ; in each 
case we have to look for the ulterior motive which 
suggests to man the desirability of combining 
with his fellows. Hutton Webster starts with the 
idea that secret societies are everywhere lineal 
descendants of primitive initiation ceremonies, 
and he regards as degenerate many forms which 
may equally well be rudiments awaiting the oppor- 
tunity for further development. 

A different course is taken by van Gennep, who 
puts aside the questions of origin and function and 
shows that the rites on which stress has been laid 
owe their identity to the primitive conception of 
initiation, which persists in the great religions in 
the notion of rebirth, and not to the character of 
the society to which they admit the novice. 

It is clear, from the survey of societies in the 
preceding pages, on which side the truth lies. 
There can oe little doubt that tlie contention of 
FroWiius is in part justified, though it may bo 

I This instinct, however, is well marked among: the Chinese of 
the present day, who appear to form societies merely for the 
sake of forming them. 
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questioned whether it is true of the majority of 
societies that they are founded on a primitive 
type, in which an ancestral spirit figured as the 
genius or the presiding deity of the society, or in 
which, it may be, the unity of the society ex- 
pressed itself in the belief that its spiritual power 
was concentrated in a human being possessed 
by, or reincarnating, such a spirit. If it is true 
that the spirit which protects a society is often, as 
among the Vai, expressly affirmed to be ancestral, 
there does not, on the other hand, appear to be 
good ground for treating the fiction of death and 
resurrection as a proof of the inanistic element in 
secret societies ; for the same feature is found 
among tribes which, unlike the natives of Africa, 
lay no stress on the cult of the dead and do not 
appear to connect their initiation ceremonies in 
any way with their dead ancestors. In any case, 
if this feature is manistic in Africa, it should be 
possible to produce evidence of explicit native 
beliefs on the subject, instead of inferences from 
rites and other controversial evidence. 

If, with Webster, we nssuine the clan initiation 
ceremonies to have been the prototype of secret 
societies, it does not follow that W'e must admit 
the lineal descent of all societies from snch rituals ; 
for nothing seems clearer than that in primitive 
society one institution is formed on the model of 
another, already known. 

To take a concrete case, Ibo women have societies, with few 
functions, the very names of the dignitaries of whioli are derived 
from the oorreH^nding dignities (quite distinct from the 
* titles’ mentioned above, ii. ti), which in some parts are under 
the obi, the rulers and Judicial authorities of a town. Not only 
so, but the names of tlio men's titles themselves ore clearly 
derived from the neighbouring Edo, a memorial of the time 
when the effective authority of the king of Benin extended as 
far as the Niger. 

Not less im[)ortant is the fact that in some regions 
secret societies exist side by side with initiation 
schools, though the latter are in this case commonly 
found in the loss pretentious guise of a circum- 
cision bush, the ritual of which is limited to the 
actual operation, a period of rest for the healing of 
the wound, and a few rites when the new initiates 
rejoin the society as men (or women). The ques- 
tion is of course complicated by the fact, just 
pointed out, that institutions travel from tribe to 
tribe ; in fact a big river is often a more imfiortant 
frontier for customs than the boundary between 
tribe and trilie, even when they belong to entirely 
difrer(3nt linguistic stocks. But the actual diversity 
of form and function in societies with secret rites 
is too great to make it a tenable hypothesis, apart 
from good evidence, that they have all l>een de- 
rived from a single type, though it is of course true 
that earlier types of cult societies must nccossaiily 
have infiuenced the development and form of later 
types. It is also necessary to recognize that the 
form no less than the functions of a society may 
undergo rmlical change, as wo see in the case of 
the Unman Leopard society, originally a warriors* 
league, which may possibly have had its rise in 
rites intended to protect the slayer against the 
evil infiiiencGS of the slain. 

We may perhaps sum up the position by saying 
that to trace all secret societies to a single origin 
is probably as mistaken as to trace all forms of 
religion to a single source or to seek to unlock all 
the mythologies by a single key. It seems clear 
that age grades, burial clubs, initiation schools, 
reli^ous confraternities, occupation groups, and 
magical societies have all contributed to the mass 
of diverse elements grouped under secret societies ; 
it cannot be definitely laid down that any one of 
these took an earlier type as a mmlel ; as we find 
nil in their rudimentary stages in various parts of 
Africa, we must, unless we suppose that these 
rudiments are derived from the fully developed 


societies of other tribes, suppose that they are the 
seed from which, in other areas, secret societies 
have been evolved, and that all are equally primi- 
tive, though not necessarily equally old. As a 
conspicuous case of a society which cuiinot bo 
rcduceil to a late form of the primitive initiation 
society may be cited the maskers that ajqiear at 
burial ceremonies or are concerned, like Malanda, 
with a cult of the dead. Not only is there nothing 
in the proceedings of this society or of the simpler 
forms to suggest that they are derived elements, 
which figure in funeral rites aa intruders from 
another sphere, but we find simpler forms still, in 
which the mask itself is missing and the genesis of 
the custom becomes i)lain. 

In parts of the Kukuriiku country in Ni^^eria, utter a man’s 
death a masked figure appr.-vrs in the town to perform certain 
ritPH ; in the case of a hunter he carries a gun ; u skull of some 
piinial is put on the ground at a little distance, and the masker 
imitates tne actions of the hunter in tracking it ; as he retires 
a dog is sacrificed and lie steps over the corpse, perhapa to 
signify that the dead man, whose roprcsenlative he is, lias now 
to leave the society of his fellow-men ; the explanation given 
by the natives is that it is killed to make the ground smooth 
for the dead man, alluding probably to the journey of the soul. 
Although but a single masker figures in the scene, there is 
already the germ of a society ; for, before he appears, a swarm 
of boys dash across the open sim.ee in which the s(;ene is enacted, 
carrying green branches, but for wliat purpose docs not appear. 
In tliiH scene we have the germ of a dramatic 
repre.'^entation, perhajis, or the nucleus of a society 
.speciallj^ concerned witli funeral rites, such as wo 
meet in the Yoruha and (^ongo areas; hut even 
this simple oeremony is not the ino.*^t elementary 
form ; for the representative of the dead iiiaii wears 
a red eostume and a net mask ; he is dillereiitiated 
from his fellows. Farther to the south, again, 
among the Edo proper also, the dead man has his 
representative, but only on the last day of the 
burial rites. 

One of the family puts ooral beads on his neck, and many 
cloths around his loins, with a while cloth on the top ; while 
tho rest of the family are dancing, this nodiraia sits down ; he 
may not s2ee)) till day breaks, under pain of dying himself ; at 
daybreak a ceremonial gate is mode by the 3’ouiig men ; the 
' father' is summoned and takes his seat on a chair from which 
they raise him ; all proceed along the road, and the young men 
pass round his head sticks which they afterwards throw into 
the bush. 

Here we find the same elements as in the Kuku- 
ruku area ; the dead man has his representative ; 
at tho end of the ceremonies tho figurehead is con- 
ducted from the house, pa.sHing through the gate 
to typify his separation from the living, and is then 
divested of his manistic character by the ordinary 
rite of purification, which consists in passing sana, 
an egg, a chicken, or some other object, round the 
head, and throwing it away. 

Ill the Ibo country and probably elsew here, w hen 
the time arrives for ‘second burial,* tho dead man 
is summoned to the house, and a chalk lino is 
sometimes drawn from the ajoijia ; ' the customs 
just mentioned are the obvious counterjiart of those 
of the Ibo ; the dead man, who is conceived of as 
hovering near os long as the rites are in jiro^ress, 
must l)e sent to his own place — a familiar rite in 
Indonesia — and one way of doing so is to send him 
on his way symbolically by means of a human 
representative. 

Intermediate between the rites just descriluid is 
a ceremony from another part of W. Africa, where 
we see perhaps the germ of the mask. 

The lehogoof French Congo have a secret aociety, Bwiti, which 
is found among the Bavili and many other peoples as well, and 
corresponds to the Bieri of the Fang, who include in it a cult of 
ancestors, represented by a skull, and of the totem, repreaented 
W some portion of its body ; it Is in a sense a national cult of the 
Fang, all warriors being initiated Into it.* Among the Ishogo a 
dance is held during the funeral ceremonies : at night all torches 
are suddenly extinguished : dead silence falls upon the dancerM, 
and one of them cmls the dead man by name ; an answer comes 
from the edge of the bush, where an Initiate of the society has 


1 J/M/lxvil. noi7)2O0f. 

* Trilles, TotHnmne, pp. 4, 212, 630. 
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the villagti—a custom found amootf the ibo and other tril^es, 
thouffh not in the Haino form ; an initiate of the society raises 
the dead man on hia shouMera and covers himself from head 
to foot w'iLlt plaited palm-leaves, so that only the face of the 
oor])H'«) remains visible ; women look uii and applaud, but how 
far they pouolrati! tli- secret U left uncertain. 

H«ro, then, we have in its clearest form the 
be^inniii;^8 of disguise, and it is no long step from 
UHing the dead man to represent himself to taking 
a inask to wear as his representative ; the mere 
fact tluit precisely in this part of Africa the corpse 
is left uTiouried several days suggests that, with 
the corning of a speedier Diirial, the rites would 
take some other form which must necessarily 
imply tlie representation of the dead man by some 
otlier means. It seems (dear that the secret society 
iiNsociated with the cult (»f the dead, or with burial 
rite.s, can be tracexl back to its very beginnings. 

Hut, even in the relatively few cases where the 
spirit of the secret HO(d('ty is specilically declared 
to be ance.stral in its cbaracter, wo cannot a.ssume 
that it was ac(juirod in the same way as the 
masked lignre of the burial society was, on the 
bypolhcsis just suggested, dcvelopecl. Where the 
spirit is not ancestral, it is far .simpler to suppose 
that it was ac.(iuircd on the analogy of the i>ersunal 
prot(n:tive deity ; it is not without interest that 
the nfrJ tut of the Timne of Sierra beoiie, altliougl) 
it is reckoned among tlui wanka (protective cliariiis) 
by till', native, is really a woman’s kriji (spirit or 
genius), and that she*, acquires the rigid, to it 
prxMJisely as tliongb a secret society were in 
question ; although it airprnirs to Us primarily a 
kind of fertilizing sjlirit, it also keeps thieve.s at a 
distance and in this way recallH the tabu side of a 
secret society’s activities. 

Tliere can be very little dould that some, at least, 
of the judicial and police societies have originated 
in flocielies which are concerned with burial cei*e- 
monies and the cult of the dead. There need be 
no lie.sitation in awepting such an origin for Oro 
and Kgilgil, the Yoniha societies ; for not only are 
both specially associated with burial eorernoriies, 
but other so<detie.s of less imjrortance, like Elukii, 
are obviously of similar origin, and other burial 
rites, HU(.*li as ii/ftku and ipaJeu, are clearly of the 
same onlor without having devoloj)ed a fully- 
floilged .secret society ; the (object of all these cere- 
monies is to dismiss the dead man to his own place 
--and in this they seem to correspond to the 
Edo and Ibo custom of ‘ scwjnd burial ’ —and cele- 
brate the funeral ceremonies ; it is uncertain how 
far )>articipiitioii in the ritc.s is limited, in the 
Bimpler forms, to relatives or others nearly related 
to the deceased ; but tlnue is evidence to show’ 
that they are specially connected wdtli occuj»ation 
groups (hunters, farmers, etc.) — u condusion to 
which the Kukiinikii facts also point; and from 
this stage to the secret society proper the path i.s 
not a long one. The name Oro is given apparently 
to the spirit of the deceased, wdiich is (leenied to 
inhabit the house till the rites are performed, as 
w’ell as to the human participants in the rites ; 
Oro is w’orshipped annually by each lion.seliold at 
home, and there is also a pre.siding Oro of the 
t«)wn ; the parallel with the aii(!estor-cnlt of Mu; 
Ibo is therefore fairly clo.se. In some of the rites 
a iiguro dressed in white appears when peojde 
a.ssemhlo and call upon the dead man ; this is the 
case among the ()>vu section of the Egha in the 
rite known as iglm ira^ia. No such usage lias 
been recorded among the Oro rites ; but the Oro 
shout, m-A mii, is heard in the house of the dead 
man, and the e-swiiitial identity of the rites may 
be inferred. 

The existence of two or more societies conjointly 
among the Yoruha is explained by the fact that 
they were originally localized societies or (mlt<, 


Egtlgii at Oyo, Oro among the Egba, and Klukn 
(Agetuo) at Ijohu; as oommunication became 
easier, tfiese customs spread to a greater or less 
degree, and their judicial side assumed a greater 
importance until finally their funerary significance 
he(.‘ariie altogether obscured. How' far the same 
process will enable us to account for the existence 
of other judicial societies, like Poro and Egbo, it 
is diflioult to say ; only the record of the inter- 
mediate stages in the Yoruha customs enables us 
to lay down the coarse of development undergone 
by Oro and Egilgii; the continued existence of 
these intermediate steps is conditioned among the 
Yoruha by the relatively large size of the tribe — 
at the present day perhaps 2,000,0(X), including 
alierrant dialects—coinpared with that of other 
tribes whicli have developed analogous institutions. 

It must he admitted that the tutelary genius 
theory of the spirit of the secret society is not 
coinjiletely sati.sfyiiig as an e.Nplanalion, for the 
simple roa.son that the initiation school must, 
uiilc.ss appearances ore decejitive, he the most 
primitive type of African secret society ; if this 
13 .so, it is a mere assumption that the tutelary 
genius of individuals wils known at tln^ time wlimi 
the initiation .school came into lieing. It should 
be observed, however, that, where a spirit is as.soci- 
ated w'ith initiation, viz. in the Sudanese area in 
the m.‘iin, w e also find the tutelary genius in a well 
devedoped form ; wdiere, on the other hand, as in 
Bantu regions, the tutelary genius iqinears to he 
unkiiow'n, tlie spirit of tlie initiation .s( liool is also 
ah.sent ; w'e cannot sure that the tnfrdar of the 
initiation society is not an afterthought or diuived 
from other ideas. When we look at tlio socdclies 
of the Fang, we .see another starting-point— not 
rc^niole in itself from the tut(dary s[>irit, perha[>s 
even the germ of the idea in other areas— for the 
tutelar of the socivt society ; here each society ul 
ngttiia has a ‘totem’ (be ju.st a.s emdi 

individual ngoha lias Ids mvame — in ea<‘h ease a 
species of aniinjils, plants, etc. ; we need not here 
inquire liow’ far it is accurate to apply the term 
‘ totem ’ to this conception ; it is Knllicieiit tliat the 
society has assumed a protector on the analog \ 
of already existing tribal groni)s; for wc nui.st 
suppose that elans preceded societies of priests. 
Even if the exaiiqile lias not bei*ii w idely followed, 
tlie analogy holds good ; for it jiroves that some 
secret soidetios have delilierately assimilated tlieni- 
selve.s to other groups by securing a jirotector.^ 

At present too little is known of migration in 
Africa generally, especially in West Africa, and 
too little in the way of analysis of culture has yet 
been accomplished for it to Ije j)ossiblc to say liow 
far we can refer the origin of .seciet societie.s, in 
whole or in part, to the clash of culture.s ; hut it 
is certainly worthy of note that Kaiiicrun, the 
territory in wdiich the Bantu languages meet the 
Budancse, is one of the main foci of these assucia* 
tions. Similarly in tlie Semigambian and Western 
Coast area, a second area of high development, w’e 
have the point of contact between the Sudanese 

i uelix languages, w liieh eorrevSpoiul in structure to 
lantn, .and the non-inflecting group, of w liicli the 
Mandingo tribes are the main representatives. 
But even a brief disiuission of the question is not 
pos.sible w ithin the limits of this article. 

IV. Class! FICATION.—Y vorw the formal point 
of view, secret societies naturally fall into three 
classic according to whether they are confined to 
males or to females or are open to both sexes ; 
generally speaking, the religious or magical society 
tends to be open in this respect ; initiation schoofs 
are naturally the reverse ; hut no rule can bo laid 

1 The relations between toteinism, secret societies, and the 
belief in tutelars are s matter for further inquiry. Interaction 
may w'ell have cKMirred at more than one point. 
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down, for even eocieties like Poro, which are 
commonly regarded as a means of keeping the 
'women in siu>jection, admit them under certmn 
clrcuiimtances. The position of societies with 
regard to the admission of one or both Mxes may 
turn out to lie a vaJuable means of discriminating 
between snob bodies according to their origina 

Less important in a way, but from the practical 
point of view equally if not more weighty, is the 
question whether the members of a society are all 
equal or are ranged in grades, attained by purchase 
or by seniority; for where graduation according 
to rank or seniority obtains we come near the 
l>oginning« of an oligarchy. 

Prom the point ot view of origin, again, it is of 
much importance to know whether the society is 
supposed to be under the guardianship of a spirit, 
human or non-human, or has as its leader and 
director a doidor or magician, recognized as a 
human being by initiated and uninitiate<l alike. 

From one point of view, to classify societies 
according to the rites which serve to admit the 
novice to meml^ersliip is to have regard to the 
function, and not the form, of the society, notably 
in the case of initiation schools, in which these 
rites alone form f he raison d'etre of the society ; 
but, from another point of view, classilication 
according to the ritual ordinances of tlm society is 
a merely formal procedure. It is of iinportanw, 
e.ff., to know how far circuincision or other mutila- 
tions are necessary antcce^lents to or steps in the 
ndmishion to full meniborship ; for there is at least 
a probability that such societies, wliatovcr their 
function, were at tlie outset bodies comtevned with 
the admission of youths to the privileges of man- 
hood. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
such matters are in the hands of the elders of the 
tribe ; and in at least one case the rite of circum- 
cision has been separated from the initiatory cere- 
monies for reasons of |K)Iicy ; we cannot therefore 
argue tliat no socifity whicii does not practise the 
rite, or a substitute for it, can be regarded as 
ccpii valent to or derived from an initiation school. 
Conversely, especially where circumcision is per- 
formetl as a rule al)out the age of physiological 
puberty, it may well liavo happened l.nat a society 
which embijKjed the manhood of the tribe for any 
reason would come Ui arrogate to itself the right 
of circumcising the yimths and thus take on the 
aspect of an initiation school. 

From the point of view of function, the classi- 
fication is co]n)>aratively simple, tlioughiii practice 
t he lines are hy no means dourly drawn, as can Iw 
seen hy reference to more than one example quoted 
alH)ve. T)jo form of all societies except the age 
grades is religious, inasmuch ias there appears to 
be, excej>t jKis.silily in a few initiation schools, a 
spirit leader of the society ; and, even where the 
overt reference to religious idc.sJH is aliscnt, os in 
simple drcumcision rites, there is always in the 
foreground the ever- recurring idea of holiness, 
wliich demands the separation of the candidates 
from the outside world. If, therefore, we under- 
take bo classify the societies according to their 
functions, it must be understood that these re- 
ligious dements are deliberately put in the back- 
ground, and that only the actual aims, which are 
not necessarily the sarno ne the avowed aims, of 
the association taken into a^;connt. 

Broadly speaking, the societies fall into tw'o 
main groups—religious and social ; but it must bo 
observed tnat the ultimate object of nearly all is 
worldly prosperity or political power ; for, what- 
ever be the facts as regards primitive races in other 
parts of the world, the Negro is religious, not from 
any obvious need or overwhelming desire to satisfy 
a spiritual side of his nature, but in order to sec.uro 
himself from bodily ills, to add to his wealth in 


wives, children, and material property, to fortily 
himself against his enemies, human or non-Uuinan, 
and to secure the favour of those in authority over 
him, in the present day more particularly of the 
white man. But these ultimate objects are at- 
tained through a scries of intermediate devices 
such as the acquisition of a tutelai^ deity, either 
personal or collective (in the sense of the genius of 
a society), the obtaining of * strong medicine,’ Uie 
acquisition of secret knowleilge, and the like. 
Classifying the societies acconling to those immedi- 
ate aims, wo may divide them bniadly into these 
two classes ; but, as has already been pointed 
out, there arc many with a mixod’ charaetor. To 
the purely religious societies belong the Yewe- 
worsliippers and the adlieronts of Iho Imandvva 
cult; the cult of Bieri among the Fang dill'ers 
from these in lieing national, but conlincd to Uie 
warriors. We may ))erhaps odd a third type, 
the burial societies, with aims prolmbly allied to 
the worship of anctesUjrs, though their obiect is 
somewhat obscure. Side by side witli the religious 
.societies, and operating with the same class of 
forces, are the magico-religiuiis societies 'ivitli, in 
some cases, ^ricultural objects ; of a different 
type are the liumaii Leopard society and its con- 
geners; other societies, especially in the French 
Niger territory and in the C'ongo, jiractise j)ro- 
toctive rites against the arts of diviners, witcne.s, 
and other workers of evil ; others, agnin, have in 
view the averting or cure of dise.ist's or malfonna- 
t.ions or the driving away of evil spirits by making 
it appear to them that tlm area is already occupied 
by a spirit, viz. the masker. 

The initiation societies may perhaiw bo placed 
midway between the purely religious and tlie 
purely social groups, the more so os the element of 
religion is a varying one in them and sometiuie.s, 
jwxjording to our aiithoriti«?s, completely aUsent. 
Their primary pur{M)se is no doubt to change the 
child into a man or woman. 

To the fsicial type of society belong the age 
grades of the Kru, Masiii, Galla, and others, and 
the corros]K)nding tyiie of society, admittance to 
which is by purdinso, such as the ‘ titles ’ of the 
IIk) ; intermingled with these are sonic societies 
which may almost be classed as castes, in so far as 
they are limited, at least in theory, to certain 
o<h;u pat ions, such as blacksmiths. It will be re- 
membered that blacksmiths occupy in many areas 
a peculiar position, like musirians in the Western 
Budaii; they are occasionally a pariah class, hub 
more often, as among the Ibo, have sncceedeil in 
making their society the head of the hierarchy 
formed by the ‘ titles.’ In more than one c;ise the 
blacksmith is the operator in the initiation rites ; 
this is probiibly the case in the society, among 
others, commonly known os Miimlsi Jmnbo, which 
is more properly termed Mmua Dhiomlxj; hero 
there citn Iss little doubt, from the report of u 
recent author, that the l>hu.ksinith is the initiator 
of girls and performs the operation of clitori- 
dectomy.^ To these occupation groups belong al.no 
the diviners’ society of the Kru, classilied, from 
another point of view, among magifxi-religiouH 
MKuoties, perhaps the rnjahn of the ( 'ongo, and even 
from one aspect the witches or wizanls. It 
already been pointed out tliat the rites of initiation 
of doctors, priests, and diviners follow chwcly tin- 
type of secret society ceremonies ; so, too, do tin* 
rites of coronation of kings and chiefs and tln»se 
of admission bo Muhamm^an confraterniticH ami 
similar instibutions. 

There is a large and iniportanb class of h*.gislati vc, 
judicial, and, in general terms, p<jlilical sooinlic'.. 
of wliicU Poro and Egbo may be incntiormd as the 
best know’n. These in some aspects come very 
I 0. Montell, Lm KKoMonki, Parin, 1916, p. 2S7. 
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near the age grtidee of such tribes as the Wanyika. 
An interesting variant of this type is seen in the 
Oghoni society of the Yoruba, with its subsidiary, 
Oro, which is the executive force. With the 
relation between Ogboni and Oro may be con- 
trasted the relation subsisting between the Poro 
society and tlio paramount chiefs of Sierra Leone, 
who in non- Toro areas have in like manner the 
Kaglienle society at their back, though it is far 
less powerful, partly because it is far more re- 
stricted in numbers. The chief is often the head 
of Poro, but it is not precisely his executive staff ; 
for, wliile the society supports the chief and, as a 
body, carries out decisions approved by him, it also 
claims the right to restrain him under certain 
circumstances, though it does not go so far as to 
depose an unworthy chief. The relations between 
Ragbenlo and Poro are somewhat obsem’e; for 
there is some antagonism between them, quite 
apart from the fact that a chief is as a matter of 
customary law associated with either one or the 
other; it is a recognized rule that a Poro chief 
cannot rule in a cTiiefdom where the Kagbcnle 
society holds the reins ; on the other hand, there is 
a method by which he can divest himself of his 
Poro q^iiality and thus fit himself for his duties. 
PoHsihly this antagonism arises from the fact that 
Poro, as has been pointed out above, is an alien 
society, whereas Kagbenle is probably a native 
institution. This does not explain how it comes 
about that Poro and Kagbenle are mutually ex- 
clusive ; if Kagbenle existed when Poro was im- 
ported, it is not apparent why it should have 
altogether vanished irom the territory where the 
chiefs are connected with Poro. In some cases 
those police forces seem to exist independently, as 
among the people of Porto Novo, where the night 
guard is the Zangbeto society. In the Ibo country 
west of the Niger the Onotu, ‘dignitaries,' are the 
executive for many purposes ; they are sometimes 
reinforced by a police force known as Anikamwadu ; 
but the element of secrecy is here very .slight. 

In all the cases so far passed in review it may bo 
assumed that the society is, so to speak, in full 
vigour; w’e can discern rudimentary forms, but 
there is nothing to lead us to suppose that there is 
any decadence at work. When, nowever, we find 
the Yoruba Egdgii apjiearing, in the Ibo country 
or at Freetown, among the descendants of the 
freed slaves brought to Sierra Leone, whose 
original home was the Slave Coast, we are at once 
confronted with a new feature ; the awe-inspiring 
figure of the secret society has become the diversion 
of the populace, though even now the enj’oyment 
has in it something of the feeling, so evident in 
some of the diversions of our own children, that 
there is an element of danger. 

In the same class perhaps, though the decay has 
not proceeded so far, are many or most of the 
dancing .societies of the Ibo, which turn out on a 
day of festival to make a show and perform feats 
of gymnastics, such as climbing a palm-tree, 
drcsseii up as monkeys, and descending liead first 
with tlie most ridiculously lifelike imitation of the 
real animal. In E. Africa the masker’s rOle is 
slightly difi’erent, for he has become the court fool ; 
and the same tendency is to be seen in parts of the 
Congo territory. 

Finally, outside all the groups already indicated, 
we find the secret societies of Doys and girls among 
the Yoruba and Edo, formed, without serious 
purpose, in imitation of the societies of their elders, 
out carried on less in sport than in a spirit of 
deadly earnest, though without conscious aim. 

V. jSlsmbnts of thb complbx. —It is apparent 
that there can be no large common element in 
societies so variously constituted and with such 
diverse ends as those surveyed here ; but there are 


certain features which demand notice, if only 
because some authors have drawn conclusions from 
them which the facts do not warrant. 

(а) The men's Stress has been laid upon 

the existence of the men’s house by Webster, who 
argues that its presence indicates that in the past 
scfiret initiation ceremonies have been practised. 
Now, in the first place, the men's house is in many 
cases not in the Dush or remote from the village, 
hut in the very centre of the village ; it is tlie 
meeting-place of the men, who have far more 
leisure than the women for sitting down and telk- 
ing ; it is sometimes the guard-house ; in any case 
it does not resemble the temporary structures, 
destroyed after the rites are over, which serve for 
the initiation of youths. Not only so, but in the 
Ibo country, where the men’s house does not, 
strictly si>eaking, exist, each compound has its 
men’s house (obu or oqwa)^ though women are not 
forbidden to enter. Moreover, in this area the 
function of the men’s honse proper is fulfilled by 
seats of rough logs in an open space at the meeting- 
point of important roads ; here men, and sometimes 
women, sit in the cool of the evening, smoking and 
discussing things in general ; it cannot seriously 
bo maintained that this village meeting-place is 
necessarily a decadent feature, derived from the 
initiation bush, which, be it noted, exists side by 
side with the meeting-place. Webster regards the 
men’s house as designed, among other things, to 
enforce the separation of the young men and 
maidens, despite the fact that it is in some cases, 
notably among the Masai, the spot where the un- 
married of both sexes practise free love ; so far 
from initiation necessarily meaning that the youths 
are cut off from sexual indulgence, it very often 
means that then for the first time they are free to 
choose tomriorary mates ; but, above all, Webster’s 
argument disregards the fact that initiation rites 
are coincident, not with physiological, but with 
social, puberty ; in fact in some tribes sexual 
intercourse is permitted both before and after the 
rites, but not auring them. 

The existence of a bachelors’ house indicates 
that the mmates have entered upon another stage 
of life ; there is no longer room tor them, perhaps, 
in the paternal dwelling, or, if there is, their free- 
dom of action is hampered. That this is so is clear 
from the fact that among the Ibo, where the 
bachelors’ house is unknown, the bachelor’s house 
is an ordinary feature. Here the youth lives at 
his ease, and entertains his female friends, to wJioiu 
his father’s house is forbidden as a resort for sexual 
purposes ; if liis mother chance to die before he 
marries a wife, she is buried in or near her son’s 
house. It is certain that it cannot be interpreted 
in the same way as the common dwelling. 

It is possible that the men’s house has in some 
laces developed into the temple ; but the house 
edicated to a god answers a natural need ; it is 
found in areas where the men’s house exists quite 
apart from it; it is situated in the village, not 
without; and there is no reason for deriving it 
from any more remote origin than the neea of 
housing a deity, of having a place where he may be 
sought with offerings and prayers. 

(б) Seclusion in Other authors have laid 
stress upon the fact that the masked figure emerges 
from the bush, and that the forest conceals the 
arcana of the secret society. But to emphasize 
this point is to ignore the conditions ; there may 
be some slight evidence of tree-worship in Africa, 
but the placing of the initiation school of youths 
among trees is not one of the proofs. For, in the 
first ^ace, over large parte of W. Africa there 
is no open country ; afi is either bush or town ; 
if, therefore, it is necessary to escape the gaze of 
the profane, it can be done only by seeking quarters 
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in the bush. The use of a leaf dress u equally 
meaningless in this connexion for the tribes which 
do not use skins had of necessity to use vegetable 
products for clothing; to this day bark-cloth is 
woven, and for some magical operations banana- 
leaves are assumed as a garment; but this does 
not mean that the tree from which the bark is 
taken is sacred, still less that the banana is the 
object of a cult. Still farther from the truth, if 
possible, is the argument that the bull-roarer is 
evidence of tree- worship. 

The real meaning or initiation rites, and conse- 
quently, among others, of the rites of secret 
societies, has been admirably set forth by van 
Gonnep {Les Bites dspassaae) as first a transition 
of the novice from the world of the profane to the 
sacred world ; then, after a period of instruction 
and ceremonies destined to mark the revolution 
that is coming over the nature of the candidate, 
a rite of separation from the world in wliich he has 
been living; then another one of redintegration 
into the world of the profane. Here, then, we 
have the explanation of the pretended death and 
resurrection, of the secret language, of the new 
name, of the ignorance feigned by the novice when 
he is restored to his relatives, and, finally, of the 
mutilations which will form a permanent memorial 
and proof of the change that has been undergone. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these 
rites present themselves to the Negro under this 
aspect; to take only one example, circumcision, 
which is by no means universally practised, is not 
viewed by the native as anything out the removal 
of a usele.ss or even hurtful appendage ; but such 
transformations of belief are a commonplace in the 
history of primitive creeds. 

A full analysis of the ceremonies would take us 
too far ; but it may bo pointed out that among the 
rites of separation is the carrying oft* of the novice, 
unresisting and even willing, to seclusion in the 
bush ; this is sometimes [)receded, sometimes 
followed, by a pretended death, which in some areas 
may possibly be produced by drugs. Widely spread 
too is the custom of wearing white paint, all cloth- 
ing being discarded ; this is worn in some areas as 
a mourning colour also ; it is doubtful if we should 
interpret it as a means of assimilating the novice 
to the s]drit world. 

(c) Tabus. — During the period of residence in the 
hush a number of food tabus are enforced ; the 
Ndembo, c.or., may eat neither fish nor flesh ; 
water may oe usea to rinse the mouth, but not 
otherwise. It may be noted in passing that some 
of ilie rites of redintegration consist in the public 
breaking of these tabus ; the Ndembo member 
swallows an egg as part of the ceremony of the 
return to the village. He also touches a girl’s 
hand ; for one of the things most strictly forbidden 
to the novice is to touch a woman or to see a woman’s 
face ; the women therefore avoid the novice or hide 
their faces ; this is a general rule which applies to 
other than initiation schools. 

In connexion with the banning of women by the majority of 
societies, a curious fact may be mentionecl (as it is rare to bear 
anything of the origin of the societies, parallels may be numer- 
ous, though it would l)e unwise to assume that this Is the case). 
Both the Ovia eooiety of the Edo and the Egbo society of Gala- 
bar are said to have been founded by women ; in fact BglK) is 
■aid to have been a women’s society at flret ; and to this day an 
old woman of the ruling family helps to bring the Egbo spirit 
back, when it flees from a town at the death of an important 
member. It is not necessary to take these stories at their 
face value; they may be no more ttian ntiological myths 
to explain why women are now excluded, and they may be 
deformed in the telling ; but native tradiUons of origin have 
hitherto been unduly neglected. There is a vague story that 
women brought Poro to the llmno country ; but here we are on 
somewhat different ground, for there is no question of the origin 
of the society, and women are admitted to it under certain dr- 
oumstances at the present day. 

There are certain cases— in the Yewe society, 


e,g. — where the novice must not only observe 
food tabus, but must drink water as part of his 
initiation ; for by so doing ho receives tiie god into 
his body. 

{d) Education. — In some oasos symbolic rites are 
performed to indicate that the eyes of the novice 
are now open ; but a more general feature is the 
instruction in tribal lore and customs, in the duties 
of tribesmen, or of memliers of the society, and, 
Ijenerally speaking, the education of the candidate 
m native morality, as well as in the arts of dance 
and song. In this connexion the ordeals, of which 
examples have been given above, are of much 
importance. 

(c) DresSy lustral riteSy etc, — During the period 
of residence in the bush it is often permitted to the 
novices to come out, wearing a special dress ; and 
during the.se excursions, Rometiiiies after the final 
departure from the bush, they are at liberty to 
seize domestic animals at will.^ It has been sug- 
gested that this is indicative of the fact that the 
novices are outside the law, because outside the 
community ; but the custom is practised on other 
occasions, such as an interregnum in the course of 
marriage rites, after a theft in the market, and so 
on ; and, though these customs are not all African, 
the whole group of rites needs to be surveyed before 
any final tlieory can be put forward. 

There is less uncertainty as to the moaning of 
the ignorance feigned by the n()vi<*,es when they 
leave the bush ; it is of a piece with their use of a 
secret language; they have been separatcMl from 
this world and have come into it again ; and, like 
infants, they have everything to learn. In fact, 
in an Akikuyii rite the novice undergoes a cere- 
mony of rebirth and lives on milk, though, oddly 
enough, the rite takes place before (drciimcision ; 
but in this tribe changes have been made in the 
rites by the old men. 

Another series of rites — washing, donning of new 
clothing, burning of the bush huts — is partly to 
separate the novice from his life in the other world, 
partly to tit him to re-enter the everyday life of 
the tribe. 

(/) Secret language. — Specimens of the languages 
liave been recorded in Nigeria, on the Congo, and 
elsewhere. Broadly spelling, we may say that 
we find languages of three types ; (1) old lan- 
guages retained for cult pur j>oses only, (2) languages 
made up in part of words from other dialects, in 
part of other elements, (3) languages in which the 
ordinary language is changed by the addition of a 
refix or sutbx, by a change of class in the noun, 
y a change of vowel, or a change of consonant. 
In this connexion it should be reiuembored that a 
kind of back slang is found at more than one point 
in Africa, notably among the Swahili and the Ibo. 

{g) The masker . — Despite a vastly increased 
knowledge of Africa, there are many i>oints of 
detail on which we are not much better informed 
than when Frobenius published his monograph in 
1898, We can say that masked figures are associ- 
ated with many societies in French terriUjries since 
opened up, but in most cases we have few or no 
details. On the whole, however, it may safely he 
said that from Senegambia to the Ivory Coast, and 
from the Slave Coast through Kamerun to the 
Congo and beyond, with extensions of unknown 
depth in the hinterland of the Ivory Coast, masked 
figures are found which, at least in some cases, 
represent the tutelary spirit of the society with 
which they are associated. How far this api)Iies 
to the masKod figures of the Tenda, wliich are not 
the central figures of the society, but merely the 
executive t>ower— and this is proliably not a solitary 
instance— it is difficult to say ; but it is certain that 

I B.g.y eee 0. Uanet, (Ine Mission au SSn^gal, ParlB, 1900, 
pp. 50, C6, 77, 89, 101, 127, 146. 
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111 a large numlwr of cases (Poro, Oro, many of the 
Kamerun socioties, etc.) a supposed spirit occuides 
the chief place. 

In a small nuin]>er of tribes, notably the Vai 
and fJola societies, the spirits of their ancestors are 
aasoeiated with the societies and initiation ritee, 
tliougli how far they are identified with the 
!naskcd figure is not quite clear. In parte of 
Kameruii, on the Congo, and perhaps over the 
greater part of S. Africa there does not eeem to be 
any inaslced iigiire, and we may perliajis infer that 
there is iio tutelar ; the boys are in charge of a 
ngaha ; the power is .said, in the case of the 
women’s Hocdely of the Ogowe, Nyembe, to reside 
in the society as a Isxly. We cJin hardly argue 
that the masked figure has dieap{>eared owing to 
external or internal causes. There ore therefore 
two, if not three, tyi>e8 of society from this point 
of view. 

It is of some importance to note that, so far as the 
dist ribution of personal tutelary deities is known, 
it coincides, to a large extent, with the area in 
which societies have their tutelary geniuses; of 
course the absence of a society tutelar where no 
society exists does not disprove a causal relation in 
other areas. It is clear that such a conception 
may have been developed in a society which bad 
originally n<i central figure at all, or one which 
associated the ancestors with their initiation 
schools, or had other ideas, such os are perhaps 
indic5atcd by the earth figures of animals u.He<i by 
.some of the Central African tribes; in this con- 
nexion it may be noted that similar practices are 
fuuud among the Fang, whose societies seem now 
to be of a wml-developed religious type. 

There isof <?our8eno necessary connexion between 
the wearing of a mask aiul the idea of a tutelar, 
though in many parts of the world the wearing of 
masks is a.ssociated with the iniperaonation of 
deities, demons, or the spirits of the dead. But, so 
far as Africa is ooncorrieii, some masks ore definitely 
connected with tlm dead (Ibo, etc.), while others, 
equally unconnected, so far as con be seen, with a 
secret society, have no apparent animistic signifi- 
cance ; this 18 the case with many of those worn in 
connexion with circumcision. It is a notable fact 
that in some areas (and those the most remote 
from Kiiropeaii infiuence, such as the bend of the 
Niger) women do not fear masks ; they may know 
wlio is inside and seethe ma.sker drees and undress. 
How this state of things has arisen it is ditflcnlt to 
see. Among the 11 k>, where the mask is a.8sociated 
with the dead — it is known as nianh, ‘ dead person * 
— women at ordinary times do not dread it, though 
they may not know who is inside ; at certain times 
of the year, however, mmskers pursue them and 
they flee in terror. Among the Sennfo and Maude 
pumic masks are worn at circumcision and for 
narvest work ; society masks, not to be seen by 
women, are worn at burial, during tho a<;tual rites 
of circumcision, at harvest festivals, during the 
building of furnaces, etc . ; we are at present 
ignorant of the origin of this state of things ; but 
it seems to denote either that the masks are of 
dillbront origin— some derived from outside, some 
of genuine native origin — or that, if both fire home 
products, they are not at tlie same period of 
development. 

FroMnius has argued tlubt Oceanic masks have 
created or influenced tlioee of Africa ; tMs means 
a considerable antiquity for the Ooeanle masks ; 
Imt, if the view put forwai*d by Rivers to account 
for the secret societies of Ooeaoiia is correct, we 
could hardly admit ibent to be of au age to warrant 
this hypothesis eveu if Oceanic innueuces were 
otherwise proved ; there may of course have been 
Oeeanic nrnsks before the rise of the present 
societies, but, in view of the wide distribution of . 


masks — Australia alone is almost completely lack- 
ing in them, though the ceremonial garb of tlie 
Central tribes oomes maeking—it seems un- 
necessary to derive African masks from elsewhere 
until it has been made clear that their technique 
makes their external ori^ probable. 

Prima facU it seems likely that one aim of the 
initiation society would be to bring the new * man ’ 
into relation with the ancestors of the tribe. To 
discuss the relation of initiation ceremonies to the 
belief in reincarnation is beyond the limits of this 
article.^ 

It has been pointed out aliove that we have 
every reason to regard the masker who figures in 
burial rites as an original typo ; but it is equally 
true that a masker is associated willi tiic simplest 
circumcision rites, where there is nc question of a 
society ; it is true that in certain cases circumcision 
is associated with tire cult of ancestors ; the novices 
who mb themselves with white clay mix with it 
the ashes of their ancestor's bones in the Galmn 
area ; but, generally speaking, we have no reoHoii 
to regard the association of the rite with the 
ancestral cult as very close. U might therefore 
appear that we have here a second origin for the 
use of the mask ; the argument would be difiicult 
to meet if there were any reason to supfiose that 
circumcision was an original }K)SBossion of the 
Negro race j but among both Sudanese and Bantu 
tribes there are many wliich either do not know 
tho rite at all or regard it with dislike if tliey 
do know it (Tambcrma, Moba, Bassari, Gurunsi, 
Baganda, etc.). It is by no moans clear liow the 
rit.a spread ; but it is at least permissible to sii))poso 
either that the use of the mask came with the rite 
or that it was developed after the rite was borrowed 
from elsewhere. In this connexion the public 
character of some circumcision masks, noted abo\'e, 
is veiy significant. In neither case are we com- 
pelled to regard tho use of tho mask at circum- 
cision as a primitive African custom indopendent 
of the cult 01 tho dead. At the .same time, it must 
be recognized that tho (jircumcwion mask ba.s [>ro- 
bably served as a starting-point for the ma.sker 
of the initiation schools, who has in certain 
instances boon associatetl, pixssibly as an after- 
thought, with the cult of ancesloi .s. There is no 
reason to suppose that tho musk is in Africa 
frequently associated with the cult of divinities ; 
nor, except in the Congo, is there any suggi.stion 
that tlie masker represents a non-humau spirit; 
it is hardly possible to see the starting-point of 
tho use of the mask in a belief confined to a small 
aroa. 

In so far as initiation societies aro independent 
of circumcision (it should not be forgotten that 
the substitutes for ciroumcisiou— the knocking out 
of the teeth and the like — are not tissociaied with 
a mask), and in so far os the mask has played a 
part in the formation of initiation schools, we 
nave, it may be, a mask of indeterminate origin ; 
in all other cases the probability is that the mask 
is ultimately referable to a cult of ancestors or at 
least of the dead. The figure who wears the mask 
appears to be the protector of the society, assumed 
on the model of the totem, or of the individual 
tutelar, except in the case of simple religious 
societies, where the masker nmy represent the god 
of the society.* 

VI. iNFLUXNCn OF TBF S0CIFTIS3.--We know 
too little of the rise of the great empires of Africa 
to say how far the bond of unity created by 
intertribal societies helped in welding together 
the various The support given to Timne 

chiefs by the roru and Ragl^ale societies suggests 
that tbehr Influenoe may at times have 

1 Set srtt. INITUTIOM, TRAKSMiaSATIOM. 

3 cr. Also sit Mass. 
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important. Le«8 open to question is their stimulus 
to the growtli of an organized policei which we 
lind at more than one uoint; out it is in the 
general government of the tribe that their most 
important function lay in many aretis ; thus there 
is no douht that Kgbo was the equivalent of a 
judicial body mth far more inlhiencc than the 
ordinary chief ; and the same may be said of Poro. 
Even a religious association like the Yewe socdety 
exercises great social inlluence. In the (vuse of age 
grmles the government of a trilie is naturally 
vested in the highest ranks. 

Not without imjiortamre too is the rAle played 
by tlie societies in setting up a feeling of solidarity 
apart from ties of tribe or kinsliip ; mutual aid 
among members of the societies is a normal b^ature ; 
and, if this aid sometimes aimed at defeating 
justice, the final result was probably not much 
worse than in areas wliere societies were unknown 
and the votes of the judges were bought by tlie 
highest bidder. It is a normal feature of Negro 
life that certain peojde, <!.</., the father-in-law, 
can call upon their soiis-in-law and others for aid 
in farm work and otiier recurring or occasional 
tasks ; where age grades exist, a man can in many 
cases call upon tlio men of his own grade or 
company for similar assistance ; and no one who 
has soon the helplessneas of the individual in some 
tribes before the ravages of wild animals among 
his cro^)8 will underrate the importance of mutual 
aid. Even where the secret society hfis not directly 
brought about this state of things, it may well 
have served as a model for other societies ; it is 
certainly not without signilicance that both among 
the Yoniba and on the Congo, two of the chief 
areas of secret societies, co-operative societies for 
wife-purchase and other ends have been described 
by various authors. 

How far the virtues of the uiisophiHtic;ited 
native are due to the training roceive<l in the 
initiation s<d)ools is perhaps an 0 {>en question, 
though many authorities lay stress u{ion the 
excellence of the teaching. At the same time it 
should not be forgotten that tribes without any 
such means of influencing the minds of the young 
show an equally high state of morality ; by this 
is to be understood not necessarily sexual morality, 
which varies enormously from one part of a tril>e 
to anotlier, but the general resjwct for the native 
code of morals, such as honesty, truthfulness, and 
like virtues, which in contact with European 
influence disflppear only too quickly. 
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N. W. IHOMAS. 

SECRET SOCIETIES (American).— In the 
social econ(»my of fcho tribes of America, as among 
primitive peoples elsewhere, swret societies arc 
important agencioa. Such societies are invariably 
the vehicles of esoteric rites, and normally t)f tin 
exotenc display, in thi^ form either of public cere- 
monials or of badges or other symbols by means of 
wliicli their members are i<lentiUed. In their 
simplest and earliest forms sucli rites are those 
which mark the progress of tlie individual from 
status to status in his own elan. Above them in 
generality of relation are rituals symbolizing the 
creation or cementing of ideal kinshipH between 
the members of dillercnt clans or tribes. In a 
third category are to l>© placed tlie still more 
generiil ‘religiou.s’ which rest, one might say, upon 
a conversion ratlier than an initiation and in which 
the social relationship is nearly ohliterateil ; they 
uxe mysteries universalizetl to such a degree that 
they may be regarded lis veritable revelatious or 
disjiensations. None of these throe .stages lias 
clear-cut boundaries: tlio clan rite mells into the 
tribal, the trilial into the intertribal, and the inter 
tribal rite into the religion ; indeed, the self-same 
rite may at an early period of its history bo a clan 
rite anu in its last devolo]>ment a general religion. 

X. Social background. — In American Indian 
tribes are found various types of socicticH, broadly 
divisible into social societies, or institutional 
divisions of the trilio, and ‘esoteric fraternities,’ or 
secret societies. Organizations of both types are 
vehicles of religious mysteries, though it is natur- 
ally in the secret society that the sense of cult 
becomes eminent. 

Ill a manner the tribe itself may bo regarded as 
a secret society having several degrees or ‘ Iwiges,’ 
through which the tribesman passes in natural 
course. The most significant passage is from 
childhood to maturity, at tlie period of puberty. 
Puberty rites, especially fasting and vigil, are 
almost universal among the American tribes, but 
formal initiation into tribal mystories is not so 
common as in other parts of the world or, we may 
presume, as it once was in Aiaerica. The annual 
rites of the California Maidu, in which the fast of 
the youth was accompanied by instruction in 
tribal lore and myth oy the oid men and was 
followed by a dance of the neophytes, is one of the 
few clear-cut instances of trioal initiation. The 
hmkanaw of the Virginia Indians, descrilied by 
early writers, was probably a similar rite ; one of 
its ouriouH features M-as the administration of an 
intoxicating drink— a veritable water of Letlie- 
which was supposed to take from the ynnth all 
memory of lii.s former life. The Yuchi Indians, 
confederates of the Creeks, hod a puberty initia- 
tion accompanied by rites strongly suggestive of 
the Creek Husl', or festival of the new lire, at 
which all old scores were snpjiosed to be settled and 
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tribal activities bef'un anew, Garcilasso de la 
Vega ^ describes an interesting Inca rite of initia- 
tion for jyoung nobles. 

Age cbisses for both men and women are found 
in many tribes, each class forming a separate 
society with its own characteristic functions and 
dances and with its own appropriate initiation. 
Closely associated and in part identutal with these 
were the luilitai-y societies, whose membership was 
dcterniiiied in part by age, in part by war record. 
Among the I’lains ]>eoples of N. America from four 
to twelve smdi societies occur in single tribes. One 
of the most famous was the Dog Men society of 
the Cheyenne, whose members came to he known 
as * Dog Soldiers,’ renowned for courage and 
endurance. Again, there are societies of a purely 
convivial nature, often with membership oi both 
sexes, whose main purpose is entertainment or the 
preservation of some custom. Societies made up 
of tried warriors and of men approved in counsel 
have a political turn, dominating the affairs of the 
tribe and often establishing, by their habit, an 
ideal of tlecorum. Tlius the Raritosliaru of the 
Pawnees regards itself as the earthly counterpart 
of the star council forming the constellation Corona 
Borealis. 

The mumbem of thin society are chiefs, and they ‘ are per- 
mitted hy the etar chiefs to paint their faces with the blue lines 
[symboliziiiK the heavens] and to wear the downy feather 
[symbolizing the .breath of life] on the head. The members of 
this society do not dance and sing ; they talk quietly and try to 
be like the stars.’ * 

Societies of the type sketclied are the natural 
outgrowths of tribal life, thougli frei^^iieutly they 
are borrowings from neighbouring tribes. Tiicy 
commonly ])ossesft rites —dances and songs — peculiar 
to themselves. Entrance to membership is not 
automatic, but is more or less a matter of qualilica- 
tion and selection and is accompanied, as a rule, 
by cerefiiony. Thus, while tlmir general nature is 
that of tribal degrees, they approach in character 
the secret societies in stricter sense. 

As distin^^uislied from tlie social societies, the 
secret societies (or ‘ fraternities,’ os they are often 
called, although membership is often of both 
sexes) are such as have in cnarge some religious 
mystery. To tie sure, in a life where nearly every 
activity is accompanied by religious observances 
this is not a clear criterion ; and, in fact, the 
secret societies tend to assume a social importance, 
i,e, to become priesthood.s. Tims, the Bow priest- 
hood of the Zuni is not only a society chavgea with 
its own esoteric ritual, but it has in charge the 
military affairs of the pueblo. The various frater- 
nities whicli execute the rain-dances may similarly 
be regarded as priesthoods endowed with special 
appofus to the gods of rain and vegetation. Per- 
haps most such societies are tlie custodians of 
presumably therapeutic powers, ministering to the 
iiealtb or luck, nob only of their own membership, 
but also of their tribes- fellows. Nevertheless, 
there is a fair distinction of these societies from 
those of a more social cast ; their secret ceremonies 
tend to take the form of a teaching and trans- 
mission of a mystery, their public ceremonies the 
form of a dramatic display, and they demand of 
their initiates a special nualification, often in the 
nature of a supernatural sign or an exceptional 
experience. 

The origin of secret societies is various. Where 
tribes are formed by the agglomeration of small 
groups or clans, the separate clans retain, in the 
tribal organization, the distinctive rites which 
they brought to it, forming the priesthood or sect 
of these rites ; and, even after tlie clan system has 
broken down, ritualistic precedence is likely to be 
oonfined to descendants of the original bringers of 

1 Jtova/ Commsntaries, Hakluyt Society, 1809, vi. xxlv.-xxviii. 
3 tg JiBBfF, pt. 2, p. 236. 


the rites. The relation of the societies to the clan 
system appears most distinctly, perhaps, among 
the Iroquois, in some tribes of* whom each clan had 
its own society. In general, the societies flourish 
as the clan organization decays, forming, as it 
were, a kind of mystery creed in substitution for 
the older gentile religion— though, even in a com- 
munity where the societies are so important as in 
Zufii, in certain cases membership to office still 
depends on clanship. The whole development is 
curiously reminiscent of the ancient mysteries of 
Eleusis,*^ which, long after they had become open 
to the whole Attic State, and indeed to strangers, 
were still in the hands of the hierophantic Eumol- 
pidie and Keryke.s. 

But, while there is this residual relationship of 
the secret society to the clan, as an institution the 
societies seem rather to represent a new social 
order breaking through the rigid encadrernent 
which clanship produces. The societies not only 
bring together members of the same tribe who are 
of different clans, but pass from tribe to tribe and 
even from linguistic stock to linguistic stock, vastly 
broadening the members’ sense of relationship and 
introducing a spiritual kinship and a religious 
.solidarity Far beyond the reach of secular organiza- 
tion. As reflecting this function, the conditions 
of eligibility cease to be physical or political and 
become spiritual or supernatural. Sometimes a 
revelation to a group of people is the cause of the 
formation of n society. A curious illustration is 
that of the Struck-by-iightning fraternity of Zuni, 
which originated in 1891 when five men, one a 
Navaho, and two women were rendered senseless 
by lightning striking the house in which they were 
—their common experience leading to their forma- 
tion into a theurgical society. Among the Omaha 
all persons who have seen a buffalo in a dream 
become members of the Buffalo society, endowed 
with therapeutic powers. Membership in the 
various animal societies of the N. W. Coast Indians 
is commonly determined by some supernatural en- 
counter with the beast-being tliat gives its name 
to the society. Again, a man may join a society 
as a consequence or being restored to health by its 
medicine — as is the case with the Zufii skatophagic 
Galaxy fraternity. An individual is not neces- 
sarily restricted to membership in a single society, 
and in some cases, at least, the membership 
includes nominal Christians. 

Thus the secret society holds a middle place in 
the Indian’s religious economy between the more 
primitive group-rites rellecting clan and tribal 
organization and those broader intertribal dis- 
pensations, or ‘religions,* for which the socueties 
seem to prepare the way by their emphasis upon 
spiritual kinship rather than blood-relationship or 
political subordination. 

2. Ritual form and content.— The formal rites of 
the societies are of a magical, therapeutic, and 
devotional character, with a turn for entertainment 
which assumes the form of dramatic (xirtrayal. 
Purgation, continence, and fasting are the common 
preparations for initiation into and participation 
in those rites. Ceremonial lodges are erected or 
maintained for the secret rites; the public rites 
take place in the open. In the pueblos the several 
socieues have their separate kirns, or under- 
ground chambers, while the public dances take 
place in the plazas. Masking and mumme^ are 
found from tne east to the west, their highest 
developments ooenrring among the totemio tribes 
of the north-west of North America and in the 
pueblos of the south-west; among the ancient 
civilized peoples of Mexico and Peru ; and among 
the tribes of north-western Brazil, although many 
other South American tribes, even including the 
Fnegians, have mask ceremonies. Symbolic paint- 
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ing of face and body, costuming, and the elabora- 
tion of ceremonial emblems are universal. A 
survey of the rites and usages brings before one 
constant suggestions of the Dionysiac development 
of the Greek theatre. The Kwakiutl of British 
Columbia divide the year into a sacred and a pro- 
fane period ; during the former personal names 
and indeed the whole social organization of the 
tribe are changed ; the members of the societies — 
the ‘ seals,’ or mysUti—ioxm a group by themselves ; 
initiates are supposed to be spirit-seized and in a 
kind of Bacchic frenzy tear the bodio.s of animals 
with nails and teeth or, in tlici case of the * canni- 
bals,’ bite into the flesh of human beings (formerly 
slaves were slain and eaten). Again, in the 
pueblos of the United States the ceremonials centre 
in persons who personate and may, indeed, be said 
to emlM)dy gods and ancients, whose legendary acts 
they depict ; and it is interesting to observe that 
satirical mockery and clownish acts, often obscene, 
are introduced into the festivals.^ 

The content of mysteries varies indefinitely. In 
the pueblos the most important ceremonies are 
dramatic prayers for rain and corn, accompanied 
by portrayals of the struggle of man with primal 
monsters. Feats of legerdemain, especially arrow- 
swallowing and sword-swallowing, are features of 
many performances, representing that acquisition 
of theurgic power which is one or the chief aims of 
society membership. Not all members are equally 
endowed, and two ranks are maintained in many 
societies, the higher being composed of the doctors. 
Knowledge of herbs and of suen true medicinal art 
as primitive peoples possess is commonly imparted, 
a frequent name for the organizations, among the 
whites, being ‘medicine societies.’ Of these the 
moat carefully studied, and perhaps the most 
elaborate in organization, is the Grand Medicine 
society, or Mido'wiwin, of the Ojibwa, a society 
both ancient and wide-spread in the Algonqiiian 
tribes. It is a secret society of four degrees, or 
‘ lodges,’ eacli liigher degree taken by the initiate 
imparting to him added therapeutic and magical 
powers ; these powers consist in a practical know- 
ledge of herbs, in powers of communion with the 
supernatural — powers that might be described as 
clairvoyant, clairaudient, me<liumistic, prophetic ; 
and it is rather curious to find much of the para- 
phernalia and repertoire of the spiritualistic sect 
in use by the Mid6 shamans— all these powers 
centring in the idea of help and healing from a 
more than human source. 

The mythologic background of the MhI6 
mysteries may be characl-erized as the portrayal 
of the path from earth to heaven, as it was estab- 
lished 111 creation and as it is {lerpetuated in the 
ordinations of the creative powers. Knowledge of 
this * Way ’ is the source of spiritual aijcomplish- 
ment. A similar idea underlies the important 
mystery of the Plains tribes, which is liest known 
from Alice C. Fletcher’s Pawnee version.® This 
extraordinary ritual — perhaps the ino.st elaborate 
evolved by any American Indians — is not the 
possession of a secret society, in any formal sense, 
but has been passed from tribe to tribe by par- 
ticipation and preserved by priestly tradition. It 
presents surprising parallels to the Fleusinian 
mysteries — or to what is known of the latter. 

Tha eBSontials of the rite are a myetin rc>pr«Ront>aiioti of the 
union of Father Iloavon and Mother Rarth and the rcmiltant 
birth of a Spirit of Life, primarily a Coni-spirit. This event i« 
in part a kind of theof^onic myth, but in a nearer sense it is 
rc)(arded as a forthflpfurinif of animal procreation and human 
paroiithoc^ — It is a dramatio prayer for food and children ; 
and thu« it becomes a symbol of the perpetuity of life, tribal 
and Individual. j ^ 

The rite is undertaken only in the open season, spring, 
summer, or autumn, when life is astir. It falls, like the 

1 Of. art. Drama (American). 
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Eleu.sinian mysteries, into thn'e parts : first, a periwi of purifica- 
tion and of the preparation of the mcra ; second, a jo»irni > , in 
which the party of the ‘ Father,’ bearing the hako{l\\ii siw.rerl 
articles) and singing the ‘songs of the Way,’ aro UhI l>y the 
Corn-spirit io the abode of the ‘ .Son ' ; and third, the final 
ceremonies, consisting in part of a public festival, in part of a 
secret mystery -a dramatic porti-ayal of the birth of a sacred 
child. It is interesting to note that the sacra include winged 
wands - eiubltuns of tlio evangels, mediating heUveen Karlli and 
Heaven— ami an ear of corn, the symbol of the spirit of fruit- 
fulness and life. 

As in Greece the season of the mysteries was a 
season of truce, so the Hako was a ceremony of 
peace. War parties turned aside w'hen they saw 
Ibo bearers of the wingml wands, and the bringing 
of the ceremony from tribe to tribe was a kind of 
pact of peace, symlnjlized by the * Father’ of tlie 
one tribe adopting as his ‘ Son * tliat man of the 
other to whom the rite was borne ; chiefs commonly 
personated these r6les. 

The further step, found intlieelaHsi( al mysteries, 
of symbolizing a life to come tloes not appear in 
this ceremony. It is not, bowevi*r, wiMnmt 
parallel in American mysteries. Zuni boys are 
initiated into the Kotikili sixnety, membersliiji in 
which is necessary in order that a man may miter 
the dance-house of the gods after death. 'I’lio 
initiation ceremony appears to symbolize a re- 
birth ; girts are rarely initiated. The Oinalia 
Shell society centres in a mystic revelation of tlio 
gift of life first, of Huccessful hunting, food, in 
this world ; second, as.surance of happy entrance 
into a life to come. 

3. Religious sects. The demarcation between 
such intertribal mysteries as the Hako ceremony 
and the soniewbat more open sect s or dis})enKations 
msually called ‘religious’ is a wavering one. Thus 
the ‘Drum religion’ of the Ojibwa apix^ars lo 
have originated in the peace-])aet ceremony be- 
tween this people and the Sioux. It has developed, 
however, into something more ; it has become a 
religion not only of peace, but of righteous 
living. 

Wlsklno, owner of one of the sacred dniins wbieh are tbo 
symbols of this religion, said : ' I will k«'«<p tliis lirum in my 
house. There will always be tobacco beaiifo it and the drum 
pipe will alwaya bo filled. When I sinnku at hnnio I will uki? the 
pipe that bnlonga to tiie ilniui. My friends will conu> to my 
iiniiRe to visit the drum. Sometimos my wife and I will have a 
little feast of our own beside the <lnim, and we will .ask the 
drum to strongthen us in otir faith and resohilion to live Justly 
and to wrong no one. When my wife and I do this alone Uu-re 
will he no songs. Only speeial men may sing the songs of the 
flrtnn, and my jiart is that of speaker.’ ^ 

But, in the majority of cases, aboriginal ‘ re- 
ligions ’ aro the outcome of luopbctic revelations 
and, in so far as they are reformatory, may oven 
be hostile to the older rites. When Handsome 
Lake, the Seneca prophet, undertook to reform 
his tribe’s religion, the societies were ordered to 
dissolve and the old mysteries to be discarded. 
Gradually, Iiowever, they re-asserted tlicnisclves, 
and the older religion came to be regarded as a 
sort of Old Dispensation in (!ontrast to the New 
Religion. Kanaknk, the Kickapoo prophet, whose 
revelation was to lead to a land of peace and 
plenty in this world and show the ‘Way’ to 
happiness in the next, enjoined a similar break 
with old traditions ; and in a degree this is true of 
the * religions ’ of all the famous Indian pnqjliots 
— Tenskwatawa (‘the open door’), Snioballa, 
Wovoka — men wlioso primary intention appears 
to have been a doctrine of Messianic salvaticm, 
but whose followers, under the press of wliito 
encroachment, have been led to regard it as Hkj 
credo of a pan-tribal revolt in this world as well 
as of spiritual freedom in tlie next. (7. artt. 
Communion with Dkity (American), Pnoi'ifKf^Y 
(American). 

Litkraturk. — T he most comprehuntiive siii vey of the gr rural 
subject of secret societies is H. Webster, rrimitm' SWrtt 

1 Hull, r>3 HE (1913), p. 143 ; cf. art. Mchic (Aim rimn), 
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SoeUtiei. New York, 1908. H. Schurtx, Alterthtauen und 
MUnnerbUndSf Berlin, 1902, and A. van Gennra, Lee RiUa de 
pOisagtt Parli, 190(^ give admirable Bnalyees of special phases 
of the subject. For N. America see tsp. J. G. Froxer, 
ToUmism and Exogamy^ Tx>ndon, 1910, Ilf. 467>498. ‘ Secret 
Societies among the Indians of the United States,* and pp. 499- 
650, * Secret Sot'.ietieH among the Indians of Nortn*West 
America*; Pull. SO BE, artt. 'Military Societies,' 'Secret 
Societies* ; The Mythology of AU Haoes, x. North American, 
Boston, 1916 (H. B. Alexander); and, for detailed reports, osp. 
HHEW vil. (1891), 'The MidcVlwin* (W. J. Hoff^n); xi. 
(1894), ‘ A Study of Siouan Cults ’ (J. O. Dorsey) ; xiv. (1896), 
‘The Ohost^nce Religion ’(J. Mooney); xv. (1897), 'Siouan 
Sofuology’ (J. O. Dorsey), 'Tusayan Katcinas ' (J. W. 
Fewkea); xd. (1903), ‘Hopi Katcinas ’(J. W, FewkeiUi 
(1904), ‘The Hako* (A. C. Fletcher): xxiil. (1904), ‘The Zuftl 
Indians' (M. C. Stevenson): xxvii. (1911), 'The Omaha 
Tribe ’ (A. C. Fletcher and F. La Flescne). The writings of 
F. Boas are the first authority for the customs of the Indians 
of thu North-West Ooaat, esp. ‘ The Social Organization and the 
Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,* Rep. U.S. National 
Museum for 189S, Washington, 1897 ; while a surotnary of the 
Hubject for this interosting section is given by E. Saplr, * ^e 
Social Organization of the West Ooast Tribes,* Trans, of the 
Houal Soo. of Canada, ix.J191f»]. The writings of F. Cushing, 
J. W. Fewkes, and M. C. Stevenson deserfne the societies of 
the Pueblo Indians ; and for the societies of the Plains tribes 
Clark Wlssler, ‘Societies of the Plains Indians,* Anthrop. 
Papers of the Amer. Mus. of Nat. History, xi. [19101, is the 
most comprehensive study. For a survey of the Hako, com- 
paratively considered, see H, B. Alexander, The Mystery of 
Life, Chicago, 191.S. Important articles arc Amiaiean AnfAro- 
pologist, new ser, xi. (1909|, 'Secret Societies of the Seneca* 
(A. C. Parker), and xil. [1910|, ‘The Creat AKsterios of the 
Cheyenne ’(G. B. Grinnell). For Central and SL America the 
materials are scattered In many stmrees, old and recent. A 
select bibliography, classified by regions, will l)e found in The 
Mythology of All Races, xi. American {Latin'f, Boston, 1919 
(H. B. Alexander). A number of artt. describing mask and 
similar ceremonies will be found in the Comptes rendus of the 
Congresses of Americanists, Paris and elsewhere, 1878 ff. 
Among recent descriptive works of special pertinence may be 
named, Th. Koch • Griinberg, Zwei Jahren unter den 
Jndiawm. Reisen in Nordwest-Brasilien, IdOs-^lBOS, 2 vols., 
Stuttgart, 1909 ; Karl von den Stelnen, Unter den jYafur- 
vhlkern Z.entral-Ilrasilisns, Berlin, 1897 ; and Thomas Whlffen, 
The Northwest Amazons, New York, 1010. 

H. B. Alexanpkr. 

SECRET SOCIETIES {Melano.sian and Poly- 
iioHian). — I. Melanesian. --- Secret fraternities 
abound in Melanesia, initiation is an arduous 
process, and women are rigorously excluded. 
The members of these fraternities do not appear 
to have a secret cult, but they are regarded as 
being in close association with ancestral ghosts. 
Those are represented by the members, cloil in 
special dresses and masks, terrifying to the unin- 
itiated, Like the African societies, those fra- 
ternities are powerful in maintaining law and 
order ; and, niiart from the power of the chiefs, 
they form the tribal government, holding courts, 
exacting lines— the cielinqiient being visited by 
the masked persons— and imposing tabus on 
certain places and on fruit-trees.* Possession of 
a sacred enclosure (fareu) was general among 
these societies, with a lodge-room where the 
dro.s8es wore prepared, where the rnemhera met, 
and whence the snirit-personators emerged. No 
woman, uninitiato«l man, or boy might approach 
the tareu. 

Among these fraternities the Duk-Duk of New 
Britain, the Solomon Islands, and the Bismarck 
Archipelago is well known. 

Its chiefs decide when the ceremonies are to begin and the 
numbar of boys to be initiated. These are then collected on 
the beach, whore preliminary ceremonies take place, including 
striking the youths so that they soinetimes faint or even die. 
Then they are taken to the tareu with their entrance fee, and 
there ad inlesion to the society takes place. To each candidate 
is appointed a Duk-Duk guardian, and they learn about the 
masks and dresses, dances, and secrets. AU this continues for 
some weeks, and then Duk-Duk is supposed to be sick and near 
death, and the dresses are burnt. 

Where crimes against native law have been com- 
mitted, Duk-Duk exacU fines, though this fre- 
quently degenerates into gross extortion. But 
the people fear Duk-Duk so much that they 
submit. For the same reason the tabu of Duk- 

1 G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
p. 270 fl. 


Duk on fniit-treea, which may be had for a fee, 
ia widely respected.* 

Another society is the Ingiet, or Iniat, of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, with many local branches, 
each presided over by a tena kikiuwana, or 
magician, whose help is available in time of 

TXa Irn/iurl j:a/1 (VA f.liA 




and power of controlling them, also the secrets 
of the dances and of magic ritual; and by his 
magic he can cause death. 

Th« memborg of the society meet in a place called marawol, 
in*which the dances take place, but which the uninitiated may 
not visit on pain of death by the spirits. A speolai part of it is 
visited by the tena alone and oontaius the imagee of the fra- 
ternity, uie abode of dangerous spirits. Certain foods are tabu 
to members. The nature of this fraternity is little known, 
thougi) witchcraft seems to be its main purpose. Initiation 
takes place in the bush, where the youths are fed with certain 
foods which are tabu to them ever after. These are pork, 
■hark, turtle, and dog, and may represent earlier totems.^ 

In the eastern inlands of Torres Straits the 
Bomai-Malu organization has two divisions — 
‘shark men,’ who are the principal men of the 
order, and another class of singers and drum- 
beaters. At the ceremonial ritual songs and 
dances take place, and there is an exhibition of 
masks to tlio iiewly-initiatod, who are also taught 
religious and social duties. The society punishes 
sacrilege or breaches of discipline.* 

2 . Polynesia.— In Polynesia something analogous 
to these fraternities was that of the Areoi oi the 
Society and neighbouring islands. The origin of 
the Areoi was the subject of myths and was con- 
nected with the gods. 

The brothem of Oro, Orotoiefu and Urutetefu, were made by 
him the first Areoi. One of them had transformed himself Into 
a pig and a bunch of feathers as gifts to Oro, afterwards assum- 
ing ills original form, though the gifts remained. A pig and a 
bunch of feathers were therefore important offerings in the 
Areoi festivals. At first there were ten Areoi, nominated by 
the two brothers, and chosen from different islands, with power 
to admit others to the order. The principal Areoi in later 
times bore the same names as they. The tutelar deities of the 
fraternity were Oro and his l)rotherg. 

'riicre were seven classes of ascending rank in the 
society, indicated by dittbront tatus, and numer- 
ous servants attended each class. Wives of the 
Areoi were also members, but infanticide hod to 
be practised by all members according to the orders 
of Oro’s brothers, who lived in celibacy. 

Admilwion to the order was Mupposed to be directed by divine 
inspiration during a long novitiate. Then the candidate, in an 
excited state, appeared at one of the publio Areoi exhibitions and, 
having been approved, was given a lung period of probation. 
He received a new name and had to munlcr his children. 
During his stay in the lower grades he learned the sacred songs, 
dances, and dramatic exhibitions. Admission to the various 
grades was costly, and the higher grades wore most expensive 
of all. Admission took place in the marais, or men's houses, 
a sacred pig being put in the hands of the postulant and offered 
to the gods. Then the tatu marks were put on him, and 
feasting, dances, and pantomimic displays followed. 

The mysteries of Oro wore celebrated by the 
fraternity, the hymns describing the life of the 
gods, but the highest secrets ana cult were known 
to members of the upper grades alone. The 
members were believed to be allied to the gods, 
yet they induljjed freely in lusts. They were 
supported by chiefs and peoj^de, and for them was 
reserved the fabled sensuous Elysium of the future, 
llohutunoanoa, on a mountain in Kaiatea. Specif 
ceremonies marked the death and funeral of a 
member. After elaborate sacrifices the members 
set out for other islands to perform their plays, or 
npaupa — dramatic recitals of the divine myths, 
with dances and hymns, often of an obscene char- 
acter. Special houses were erected, and tlie 
members were sumptuously entertained by the 
chiefs at the ejmense of the peonle.^ 

1 Brown, p. OOfl. ; R. Parkinson, breissig Jahre in dsr 
SUdsee, Stuttgart, 1007, p. 667 ff. 

8 Brown, pp. 72 ff., 273 ; Oraf von Pfell, JAI xxvii. [1897] 181 ff. 

9 Reports of the CamJbridge Anthropol. Expedition to Torres 
Straits, Cambridge, 1908, vi. 169 ff. 

* W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, London, 1882-86. i. 229 ff. 
R. P. Lesson, Voyage autour du monde sur La CoquiUs, Paris 
1838-39, i. 421. 
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Parallel institutions were known in the Marianne 
and Caroline islands. 

Litiraturi.— B esides the works mentioned in the notes, see 


H. Webster, Primitive Seeret SoeieXiett^ Ix)ndon, 1008, and 
'Tuinm Clans and Secret Associations in Austraiia and 
Molanesla/ JRAl xli. [1911] 482 ff. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 


SECTS. 


Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 307. 

Chinese (T. Richard), p. 309. 

Christian (W. T. Whitley), p. 315. 

Hindu (W. Crooke), p. 329. 
apanese. — See Japan. 
ewish (1. Abrahams), p. 332. 

SECTS (Buddhist). — In none of the older 
books — the four N Hedy as t e.g.t or the Suita Nipdta 
— is there any mention of sects. Divisions or 
dissensions in the order are referred to as follows. 
Ho who stirs up such dissensions is guilty of a 
* black act’ {kavmuiin kanhain),^ When diver- 
sities of opinion exist, it is not a suitable time for 
effort or energy in self-training.® Four reasons — 
not complimentary— are given for members of the 
order approving or such divisions.* In one passage 
Hen points’ {dasa vatthdni) are given as con- 
stituting such a division in the order {sangha- 
bhedo). These are: the setting forth as truth 
what is not truth, and vice versa ; as a rule of the 
order what is not such a rule, and vice versa ; as 
the word or the practice or the precept of the 
Master what he nad not said or practised or 
enjoined, and vice versa.* The same ten points are 
elsewhere stated to result in harm to tne laity.® 
Hero it is said that by means of these ten points 
members of the order drag others after them, 
draw tliem asunder, hold separate sessions of the 
chapter at which the formal business of the ortler 
is conducted, and recite the Pdthwkkha (the 227 
niles of the order) at such separate sessions. This 
is a step towards the foundation of a sect. It is 
not merely a difference of opinion ; it is also an 
innovation in the conduct of business. But there 
is no question so far of a sect in the European 
sense— i.e. of a body of believers in one or more 
doctrines not held by the majority, a body with 
its own endowments, its own churches or chapels, 
and its own clergy ordained by itself. In the 
Vinaya we get a little farther, out it is still no 
question of a sect. Devadatta (j.v.), to whoso 
schism the 17th khandaka is devoted, did not 
originate a sect of Buddhists; ho founded a 
separate order of his own, whose members ceased 
to be followers of the Buddha. At the end of the 
chapter, or khandnka, devoted to this subject we 
are told of the Buddha being questioned by U]»aU 
as to what amounts to a division in the Saugha 
(the order). The reply is the repetition of the 
above-mentioned ten points, but with eight other 
points added — points in whbdi hhikkhm put offences 
against a rule of the order under a wrong cate- 
gory, calling a minor offence a serious one, and so 
on. Thus we get eighteen occasions for dissension 
in the order, leading up to the holding of separate 
meetings of the chapter of the order. 

Unfortunately we have no historical instance of 
this having actually happened. There is, how- 
ever, a case put in illustration of the working of 
one of the later rules. It occurs in the 10th 
khandaka^* the whole of which is concerned with 
this matter of dissension in the order. There may 
be some historical foundation for this case, but it 
is more probably, like so many others, purely 
hypothetical. It is as follows : 

1 AikguUarat il. 284, Hi. 146, 430, 489. 

a lb. iii. 66, 106. » Ih. ii. 229. 

4 76.1,110. »/6. V. 73f. 

« Vinaya, i. 837-342 (tr. SBE xvH. 286-291); ff. Majjhima, 
ill. 162fT. 


Muslim.— Sec Muhammadanism. 

Russian (K. Grass and A. von Strombkrg), 
p. 332. 

Samaritan (N. Schmidt), p. .343. 

Tibetan.— See Lamaism. 

Zoroastrian (K. Edwards), p. 345. 

A hhiJckhu (no name is Riven) thought ho had broken one of 
Mie rules (which of the rules is not spoclfled). His companions 
in the settlement thought he )ia<l not. Then tlioy cnangoil 
their minds : he thought ho hud not broken the rulo, they 
thought he had, and, when he rufiised to adopt their slow, they 
held a formal meeting of tlio order and railed upon him to 
retire— in fact, expelled him. Tho hhikkhu then issued an 
appeal to other members of tho order dwelling in the vicinity, 
and they took his side. All this being told to the Buddha, he 
is reported to have said to the expelling party that they should 
not took only at the particular point in dispute ; if the supposed 
olTender be a leaniea and religious man, they should also con- 
sider the possibility of his being so far right that, in con- 
•oqtienee of their action, a dissension might arise in tho order, 
lie also wc>nt to the partisans of the Kupt>ORed offender and told 
them, in like manner, that they should consider, not only 
the particular question, but the possibility of tlielr action 
leading to dissension. Now the party of the supposed offender 
held their chapter meetings within tho boundary ; tho other 
party, to avoid meeting them, held their njeetlngs outside the 
tmundary. The story endsi with the restoration, at his own 
request, and at a full chapter held within the boundary, of tho 
expelled bhikkhu. 

It should he remembered that the order wo.^ 
scattered throughout the countryside, which was 
divided, for the purpose of carrying out its 
businoss, into districts, each about C(]aal in size 
to two or three Englisli country parishes. Meet- 
ings wore held as a rule once a fortnight, and 
every membor of tho order dwelling within the 
boundary of the district had either to attend j)r 
send to the chapter tho reason for his non-attend- 
ance. The meeting was quite democratic. All 
were equal. Each member present had one vote. 
The senior member present presided and put the 
resolutions to tho meeting ; but lie had no authority 
and no casting vote. He was primus inter 

pares. If, then, as in the case just pul, a meeting 
of some only of the resident members in a district 
was held outside the boundary, all the proceedings 
of such a chapter became invalid. It will be seen, 
therefore, how very important the fair fixing of 
such boundaries (simdyo) was to the [)re.servation 
of the freedom and seli-governmeiit of the order. 

Another fact should also be remembered. No 
one of the 227 rules of tlie order refers to any 
question of dogma or belief or metaphysics. No 
member of the order had any power over any other 
(except by way of personal influence) in respect of 
the Opinions which the other held. There was no 
vow of obedience. Of all religious orders men- 
tioned in the liistoiy of religions tlie Buddhist was 
the one in which there was the greatest freedom, 
the greatest variety, of thought. One con.sequcnce 
of this, we find, was that, as tho centuries i)aRsed 
by, an increasing number of new ideas, not found 
in the earliest period, became more prevalent 
among the members of the order. The rules of 
tho order concern such matters of conduct as wen* 
involved in the equal division of tlie limited 
personal property, held soeialistically by the onler, 
among its several mernhers. They are. ino>'(ly 
sumptuary regulations or points of etiquette.® 
Beliefs or opinions are left free. And tlii« snirit 
of freedom seems, as far as we* eaii jinlge, to fiayo 
survived all througli the centuries of Ihiddliism in 
India and China. 

Vinaya, I. 846 f. 
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About 100 years after the Buddha's death there 
was a formiaable dissension in the order, which 
led to the well-known Council of Vesilli. This 
dissension was raised by a party of the hhikkhusi 
resident there wlio put forward their ton points 
{dasa vatthUni). Tt is qiiite possible that they 
chose the numltcr ten, and made use of the techni- 
cal term ‘ ten points,’ in dcfcn'encc to the tradition 
of the older, and quite dillerent, ten points ex- 
plained above. Their points were ten relaxations 
in the suinptuary rules of the order. The manner 
in which the contest was carried on by both sides, 
and was finally settled, is related in full in the last 
chapter (a supplementary chapter) in the khan- 
dnkns.^ In this, the oldest, account of the matter 
there is no mention of the starting of any sect. 
F.ach individual on both sides was at the liegin- 
ning of the controversy, and remained at the end 
of it, a member of the Buddhist order. 

The next work to he considered is the Kathd 
VatthUf edited for the Pfili Text Society, and 
translated under the title of Points of Controversy. 
TJie book, probably of gradual growth, was put 
into its present shape by Tissa in the middle of 
the 3rd cent. B.G. ; and it discusses about 200 
questions on which ditt'erent opinions were then 
held by ditibrent members of the order. About a 
score of these are ouestions as to the personality 
of a Budilha ; anotner score are on the character- 
istics of the arahanty the fully converted man, who 
has reached, in this world, the end of the Ariyan 
* path.’ Three questions are on the nature of the 
gods, and four on the nature of the Sahgha. The 
rest are disputes on points of cosmology, psycdio- 
logy, or etliics. The whole gives a valuable 
picture of the great diversity of opinion in tlie 
order, sometimes on questions which now seem 
unimportant, but for tne most part on matters of 
the greatest interest for Buddhists who wished to 
understand, in detail, the scheme of life unfohled 
in the more ancient books. No one will disjnite 
the evidence of I his collection of ‘ points of con- 
troversy ’ as to the abounding life of the new move- 
ment and the wide liberty of thought involved in 
its teaching. But opinions may dill’er as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the complete 
absence of any authoritative power in the order. 
We can find in the ‘ points of controver.sy ’ the 
germs of almost all Uie astoundingly divergent 
and even contradictory beliefs which grew in 
power and intluenco through the succeeding cen- 
turies, and which, though always put forward 
under the name of Buddliism, resulted in tlic fall 
of Buddhism iu India, and in its transform.ation in 
Tibet, and still more in Japan, into rival sects. 
The only authority recognize<l by both sides in 
each of these ‘ points of controversy ’ is the actual 
wording of the more ancient documents of the 
Pfili canon ; and in many cases the controversy 
turns on diverse interpretations of ambiguous 
terms in that wording. Of course all the sutqiosed 
disputants in the book are members of ilie one 
Buddhist Sahgha. There is no mention of sects, 
or even of dilVering schools of thought. 

Unfortunately, after the date of the Points of 
Contrwn'rsy there is a gap of many centuries before 
we get Jiny further evidence. The few books still 
extant which date nearest to the canon are four or 
five centuries later ; and they — e.g.y the Diryd- 
vaddna.y the Ncttiy and the MUinda — do not con- 
sider the matter worthy of their attenl/ion. Then 
suddenly, in the 4th and 5th centuries of our ora 
— i.e. about 1000 years after the founding of 
Buddhism — wo find the famous list of eighteen 
‘sects' supposed to have arisen and to have 
flourished before the canon was closed. These are 

1 Tr. in Vinaya Texts, hi. (SBX xx.) 386-414 ; see also art. 
Councils (Kuddhist). 


at first simply lists of names.* The list is first 
found in Ceylon ; hut similar lists of a later date- 
three of them from Tibetan, five from Chinese, 
sources — have also been traced.* Each list con- 
tains eighteen names. But the names difl'er ; and 
the total amounts to nearly thirty. All the lists 
agree Miat the Theravfidino, ‘ those who hold the 
opinions of the Elders,' was the original body out 
of which the others griulually arose. The order in 
which they are said to have thus arisen is set out 
ill tabular form in the introduction to the Points of 
Controversy.^ A few details of tlie opinions main- 
tained by some of these schools, or tendencies of 
thought, arc given either along with the lists or 
in the commentary on the Points of Controversy. 
These are curt and scrappy, often obscure, and 
not seldom contradictory. But one general con- 
clusion wo may already safely draw. Precisely as 
in the earliest ilays of Christianity the most far- 
reaching disputes were on the details of Christo- 
logy, so among the Buddhists the most weighty 
ones were on the personality of a Buddha; and 
the greatest innovations came, in India, from the 
pagan icgion in the extreme north -wi'st. 

Apart from these ouestions of doctrine there is a 
remarkable silence auout other diflerences. There 
is not a hint of any difl'erence in church govern- 
ment, in dress, in ritual, in public or private 
religious observances, in finance, in the custody of 
buildings or property, in the ordination or the 
powers of the clergy, or iu the gradation of 
authority among them. This silence is suggestive. 

Now in the oldest regulations of the order a 
whole khandaka deals with the duties of the 
brethren towards other bretliren who propose, on 
their travels, to stay at any settlement oijcupied 
by the order.^ Tt is entirely concerned with ques- 
tions of courteous treatment on both sides — that 
of the residents and that of the ‘incoming' or 
‘ outgoing ’ hhikkhus. Every mmnher of the order 
is to be eijnally welcomed. No inquiry is to bo made 
as to opinion. The relation is to be one of host 
and guest. The story told by the Chinese pilgrims 
to India sliows that in the 4th cent, of our era, and 
again in the 7th cent., these customs were still 
ailliered to.® At tlie lime when the pilgrims were 
in India monasteries had taken the place of the 
older HettlemcTii.s. Brethren belonging to different 
‘sects’ (according to the lists of oiglitcen above 
referred to) were found dwelling in the same 
monastery. 

If we take all this evidem^e together, it is 
possible to draw only one conclusion. There were 
no ‘sects’ in India, in any proper use of that 
term. There were different temlencie.s of opinion, 
named after some teacher (just as we talk of 
‘ Puscyites '), or after soiiio locality (as we used to 
talk of ‘the Claphain sect’), or after tlie kind of 
view dominant (just as we use ‘Broad’ or ‘Low* 
Church). All the followers of such views ilesig- 
nated by the terms or names occurring in any of 
the lists were members of the same order and had 
no separate organization of any kind. 

The number eighteen is fictitious and may very 
probably be derived from the eighteen moral 
causes of division set out above. As the so-called 
sects were tendencies of opinion, the number of 
them was constantly changing, and at no time or 
place which we can fix were more than three or 
tour of them of any great importance. Two or 
three could, and did, exist at the same time, not 
only in the same monastery, but in the same mind. 

1 Dipavarpm, v. 30 ff. ; Mahavaniea, uh. v. 

a See Qeijfur's tr. of the Mahdvatpsa, p. 277. 

a I*p. xx\li, xxxvi-xxxvii. 

4 Eiffhth khandaka, tr. In Vinaya Texts, iii. 272-208. 

* All the passages relating to this matter have been tabulated 
and summarised by the present writer in an art. in JRAS, 
1891. 
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The expression of these ideas was at first in Pali. 
Verv little of this has survived. But later there 
are Sanskrit books, mostly as yet not edited, con- 
taining detailed statements of the most trust- 
worthy kind of the views of the Sarvastivftdins 
((/.V.), and perhaps of some others. 

The concfitioii of things is very much the same 
in all Buddhist countries at the present day, and 
even in China. In Ceylon,^ there are said to 
be three ‘ sects ’—the Siamese, the Burmese, and 
the Kamahna. They all belong to the same order 
(Sahgha). The Siamese — so called because its 
members were originally ordained by SiumeHc 
hhikkhuit — admit only liigh-castc laymen to the 
order and habitually wear their upper robe over 
the left shoulder only, diMbring in both these 
points from the early Buddhists, 'fhe inombera 
of the other two confraternities reiect both these 
innovations, and the Kamafiha hhikkhus^ who are 
very few in number, claim to bo particularly strict 
in the observance of all the ancient rules. But 
the religious and philosophical opinions of all three 
are practic,ally the same. We have no information 
as t;o the financial arrangements. Probably each 
bhikkhu recognized by any of these three con- 
fraternities would be legally entitled to his share 
in any land or other property held by the order as 
a whole. They may, and do, take part together 
in public religious servi(;os, such as tlie preaching 
of (the Word). They hold separate meetings 
of the chapter for the admission of new bhikkhus. 
The laity look upon them all with equal respect, 
considering them as mcmbcrH of the one Sahgha. 
Tliere is said to be, in quite recent years, a 
tendency in the Siyania Samagania (tho .Siamese 
confraternity) to break uj3 ink), or give rise to, 
other .small confraternities. In Burma ^ there 
have been continual differences of opinion (e./y., 
on the que.stion of lioundary, sinUi), Certain 
bhikkhus have also claime<l a superior orthodoxy 
on the ground that they had been trained either in 
Ceylon or by others who had been admitted there. 
But nothing is known of the establishment of any 
sect apart from tlie order ; and the old differences 
have now been settled. Of Siam and Annain we 
know very little ; tho conditions there seem to 
have resembled those in Burma. 

In all these countries discussion has tended to 
recur to tho ancient faith. In China • the deifica- 
tion of the symbols of the old ideas, begun already 
in India, ha.s been carried on until Chinese Buef- 
dhisni, to a careless observer, seems to have 
relapsed altogether into polytheism. But that is 
true only of the multitude. The more tlioughtful 
members of the order, oven in (yhina, have been 
able always, in difl'ercnt degrees, to 8(^e behind the 
deified symbols. There are practically only two 
schools of thought — the mystics and tho Amidists 
(the believers m Amitabha). Every member of 
the order belongs more or less to both schools ; 
and at the present day the whole order, being thus 
both mystic and theistic, has arrived at more or 
less of unity, even of o])inion. But tho history of 
the diderenees and innovations all through the 
centuries shows as yet (the ju'esent writer cannot 
say what further research may not discover) no 
evidence at all of any ‘sects’ in our sense of tho 
word. The t)rder has been, and still remain.s, one.^ 

In Japan® the c.ase is different. There is a 
Japanese work, apparently of the lOtli cent, of our 
era, giving an account of twelve separate sects- - 
separate eitlier in dress, in lndicfs, in church 
government, or in finance. We have this little 

j Uve art. Okylon niriMUiiHM. 

^ Sts* art. llCHMA AND .Siam (IJuddliiBin in). 

y Seu art. China (Ituddhiwiu in). 

* On this quDHtioii we tlie admiraliiu Huiiiiii;ir> of H. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China, London, lUlJ, ch. v. 

5 See art. Japan, ii. a. 


work in two European translations, one info 
English by Bunyiii Kanjio,* and one into Erencli 
by R. Kiijishima.’** Its author or authors are 
lamentably deficient in even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of historical criticism ; and they 
do not make clear whether, or how far, all 
these .sects are really existing now. But it gives 
the name.s and dates of the teachers who intro- 
duced e/ich of the sects from China and the names 
of the books (inostly Chinese translations of late 
works in Buddhist Sanskrit) on which they respec- 
tively rely. Tho oldest of these works is tho 
Abhidhar)im-ko.)a-vydkhya, of about tlio 12tli 
cent, of Indian Buddhism, and the latest is the 
i^nkhavati'Vyuha, of unknown date. It is curious 
to note that these authorities breathe tho same 
spirit. There are differences on minor poinU, but 
not such differences as are adequate in themselves 
to explain to a European tho breaking up into 
diflerent sects, l.afcadio Ilcarn uii fortunately 
refuses to say anytliing about it.® Possibly the 
formation of a now sect wjis tho expression of 
personal devotion to a new teacher. Or pos.sibly 
the real cause of division was not so much religious 
or philosophic differences as difference in systeius 
of churcli government. But ‘the fact remains that 
in Japan there are sects. The Sahglia has been 
broken up. See also artt. lliNAYANA, Tibet, 
SAiivAsTivXr)iN.s. 

Litmiatuiub.— AA j;uttara, 6 voIb., ed. R. Morris and E. Hardy, 
PTS, Oxford, 18S5-1910; Vinaya Pi\akarji, 6 vols., ed. 

U. Oldenberjf, Jjondon, ; Ma'ijhima-Nikfiya, etl. 

V. Trenckner and R. Chalnicra, PTS, 3 volg., Oxford, isss-9ft ; 
Vinaya Texts, Ir. Rhys |)avid8 and II. Oldenbcri;, do. ISSl-Hfi 
(SBE xlU., xvti., XX.) ; Kathd Vatthu, PTS, do. lSlM-07 ; 
Points qf Controversy (tr. of last), PTS. Jjonilon, 1916 ; 
Dipavartua, od. 11. Oldonbcrt^, do. 1879 ; Mahdvayisa, ed. and 
tr. W. Geitfer, PTS, do. 1908-12. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 
SECTS (Chinese).— I. Introductory. 
are eight religions in China : (1) (.kmfticianism, the 
most ancient, grow out of the religion of tlie 
mythical past in the days of Yao and IShun (2350 
H.O.) ; (2) Taoism, the philosophic, mystic, and 
magical, arose about the 6th cent. n.c. ; its 
founder, Lao-tse, was contemporary with Con- 
fucius ; (3) Buddhism was introduced by tho 
Chineso emperor who invited missionaries from 
India in A.D. 61; (4) Muhammadanism: Muliam- 
niad’s matonial uncle came to China as religious 
ambassador in 628 ; in 757, after helping to put 
down a serious rel>ellion, 4000 Uigur Muslims 
settled in China ; this was livo years after al- 
Mansur lia<l founded Baghdad, the city of the 
Kiialifahs, which was destroyed by the Mongols in 
1258 ; (5) Nestorian Christianity ; Alopeii, with a 
group of Syrian missionaries, arrived at Sian-fu in 
635 ; they were encouraged by the Government and 
spread widely ; (6) Maniclneism came from Babylon 
about this time ; (7) Laniaism appeared in China 
in the Mongol dynasty (1280-1368); (8) Walihabi 
Muslims arrived in 1787. 

Those were the main streams of religion, but 
each had many sects. 

II, History and enumeration.— i. General. 
— By a secret sect one generally understands an 
esoteric religion known only to the initiated. In 
almost every country, and in connexion with most 
religions, there have been secret sects, with their 
inyHleries, initiatory rite.s, and so forth. In China 
also they have existed for many centuries. Some- 
times they have iiujilicd a protest or revolt against 
established autliorily wbie-li deinaiidiMl uiiiforinity 
of opinion ami practice in ndigioii and politic.'. 
The secret sects are cbicfly religious, ami the sis-irt 
societies eb icily political ; but tlie two Jini inlini.iti iy 

1 Short Hist, of the Tivelvc Japam'se Buildhisf .SV</v, Tnk\(», 
18S7. 

Le DoiutiUusnu’ japona is, VixriH, 

^ Japan: an Attempt at Interpretation, Nt‘w Yurk, i9ol, 
I>. 239. 
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connected with one another in China. Most of 
the chief secret sects have at one time or another 
been involved in politics, and taken a large part in 
many revolutions, or have been supposed to do so 
by the Government. Many were almost purely 
religious, the members living aseetic lives, abstain- 
ing from meat, and trying to acquire merit. Some 
originated in tlie early ages, and nearly all have 
grown out of the old Taoism, Buddhism, and ideal 
Confucianism, as is seen by their names. The 
Mahftyfina, Maitreya, White Lotus, Perfect Intel- 
ligence, are manifestly more Buddhistic ; the Kight 
Diagrams is more Taoistic and Confucian. 

We iind a very large number of sect names, but 
the number of parent sects is small. Each larger 
community had many ollshoots, which frequently 
took other names; and the same sect seems to 
have been known by different names at different 
times. When scattered by persecution, they took 
new names to mislead their persecutors. 

The Buddhist element, with some admixture of 
early Christianity, seems to have predominated ; 
and that is natural when we consider that Bud- 
dhism, both nrimitive and higher, preached a 
doctrine of salvation for all, in this life and the 
life to come, and thus satisiiod the yearnings of 
the people. It taught that love to edl that lives 
and oreathes and the performance of good works 
were the means of obtaining this salvation, which 
was for any one wlio chose. So there arose lay 
communities whose members helped one another 
on the road to salvation. There were communities 
for abstaining from animal food, so as to avoid 
taking life, for rescuing animals from death, for 
the worship of particular saints, etc. ; but the aim 
of all was the same, viz. the attainment of salva- 
tion. In the early days salvation was sought in 
the conventual life, but the State destroyed thou- 
sands of the monasteries and forced the inmates 
out into the world. The search for truth and 
immortality, however, was not easily 8uppre8se<l j 
Uiose whom the State tried to suppress formed the 
sects and because of persecution were obliged to 
hold their nieetings in secret. Apparently dispersed 
an<l destroyed, they sprang up under another name. 
Their rites consisted chiefly in reciting formulas 
and Buddhist Sutras and in burning Incense, their 
practices in v^etarianism and the performance of 
good works, u the State had left them alone, they 
wo\ild have been harmless, but persecution more 
than once forced them into rebellion. 

There have also been in China societies, like the 
famous Heaven and Earth Society (Tien-ti Hui) 
and the Kwo Lao Hui, which are confessedly of a 
political nature with revolutionaiy objects, though 
there is much that is Buddhistic in their origin 
and symbolism. 'Fhey are of tlie class of religious 
societies which the State persecutes for heresy, 
which therefore closely fraternize for mutual help, 
and wlii<;h are denounced by the State as hotbeds 
of rebellion and mutiny. 

It will bo well here to give a list of the principal 
secret sects known in China, bearing in mind that 
about many of them very little is known, as the 
Government has burnt their books again and again, 
and that probably they include some which are 
only branches of a larger community. Do (iroot * 
mentions the names of 68. The chief ones were ; 
(1) Mahriyana, (2) Maitreya, (3) Pai-lien, or White 
Lotus, (4) Pai-yun, or White Cloud, (5) Hung Yang 
(one of tlie Lo llwai sects), or Bed Ocean, (6) Pai 
Yang, or Wliite ()ccon, (7) Sion-tien, or I’re- 
Ctdestial, (H) Wu-wei, or Noii-acting (natural), (9) 
Ken-biang, or Incense- Burruus, (19) Kin Tan Kiao, 
or Pill of Immortality, (11) Mi Mi Kiao, or Very 
Secret, (12) Pah-kwa, or Eight Diagrams, (13) 
Lung-hwa. 

1 Seetarianinn and Ueligiow Persecution in China, Index. 


Of secret societies we may mention ; (1) Tien-ti 
Hui, Triad or Heaven and Earth Society, (2) Tai- 
ping.s, (3) Kwo Lao Hui, (4) Reform Society. 

A large part of our knowledge of the sects is 
gleaned from Government persecution decrees. 
These reveal some interesting phenomena of 
Ciuiicso religious life ; they tell us with what un- 
daunted zeiS the sects sent out their branches in 
different directions, how indestructible they were, 
how powerful an organization bound togetlier the 
numerous fraternities, how strong must nave been 
the influence of the religion which effected all this, 
and how the sects, arming in self-defence, often 
made the Sons of Heaven tremble upon their 
throne. 

2. The principal sects.— (a) 71faMy(^na.--Just 
as Christianity arose out of Judaism and in its 
early days w’as referred to as a Jewish sect, so the 
Mahfiy&iia sect arose out of primitive Buddhism. 
The doctrine.^ of primitive Buddhism, as taught hy 
the first disciples of Snkyamuni, were afterwaros 
known as the Hinayana {q.v.), the Smaller or 
Southern Vehicle, because largely ^ followed in 
Ceylon and Burma in the south of Asia. The new 
school of Buddhism was called Mahay5,na (g'.w.), 
the Greater or Northern Vehicle, bccauHe followed 
mainly in the north of Asia, China, Tibet, and 
Japan. Its cliief sacred book, Ki Shin Lnn 
(* Awakening of Faith ’), was written by A6vagho.sa 
(called in Chinese Ma-ming Pusa) about the end 
of the 1st cent, of the Christian era. Tliis is about 
the same size as the Gospel of Mark and is of 
immense importance. From it wo find what strik- 
ing contrasts there were between the old and the 
new Buddhism. 

(1) The old RocMhlsm was atheistic ; the new was theistio ; 
(2) the old Buddhism (auKht salvation by man’s own efforts ; 
the new trusted also in the help of God ; (H) the old Buddhism 
bolieved that men should retire from this evil world and seek 
their own salvation ; the new believed that the highest virtue 
consisted in living in the world and seeking to save others ; (4) 
the old Buddhism believed in the necesHil.y f)f possible countless 
transmigrations before final deliverance ; the new taught that 
men passed into paradise immediately after death, without 
transmigration.! 

(ft) Maitreya. — Tills must have ot igiriatcd from 
the study of a remarkable prophecy of {^fikyamiud 
Buddha, whhdi strongly reminds one of the Jewish 
prophecies of the coming Messiah. In the ‘ Dia- 
mond Sutra’ {King Kang King), ch. vi., ho speaks 
to this effect : 

* Five hundred years after my death, there will rise another 
Teacher of religion (Maitreya) who will produce faith by the 
fiilfliraent of this pr(»piic!C,y. You should know that He will 
plant the root of Ilis tcivclilng, not in (uje, two, three, fniir or 
flve Buddhas, nor in ten tlmusaiKl liiiddiiaH, hut plant it at the 
root of all the Buddb-as ; when that One comes, according in 
this prophecy, then have faith in Him uL once, and you will 
obtain incalculable blessings.’ 

(c) White Lotus {Pa men). — 'J’liis is the most 
notorious of all the sects. It seems to have heeii 
identical with the White Ocean and Incense- 
Smelling sects and to be closely connected with 
others, such as Perfect Intelligence and Maha- 
yftnn. De Groot says : 

'Possibly it is the greatest religious cornoratlon In China, 
embraoing all the others, or at least the chief ones.’ It has 
flourished over a very wide area, if not over the whole realm, 
' It has for centuries had a leading part in China’s history, both 
as the chief object of persecution and as the mightiest rebel 
power.’ 

It existed in China as early as the 4th century. 
'I’lio goal of its menihers, like tiini of most of the 
.Meets, was salvation in the western paradise. The 
]»n(ron saint was Maitreya, the coining Buddha, 
lie* MeH.siRh, for wlioni all longeil, and who was 
to bring deliveiiiruto from oiiprcssioii and pcr.seeu- 
iion and restore tlfc (dmrch of Buddha to its ideal 
glory. For several ages we hoar little of it, but 
in tbo nth cent, the sect was patronized by the 
1 Roo Richard, The Neto Testament of Uighet Buddhism, p. 48 . 
a lb. p. 131. 
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then reigning emperor. It is mentioned in the 
15th cent, as making common cause with rebels, 
and its members were severely persecuted. It haa 
padually grown to be a great power and could 
lead out armies. Because of the violence of the 

ersecution it rose and helped to bring about the 

ownfall of the Yuen (Mongol) dynasty. It sent 
thousands of its members against the Mings during 
the great insurrection and largely sapped that 
dynasty and led to its downfall. It was said to 
have no fewer than 2,000,000 adherents in Shan> 
tung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Szechuen, and Chihli. 

(o) Lo Hwai , — These include the Sien-tien (‘ Pre- 
Celestial’) and Wu-wei sects, which are either 
identical or closely connected. 

The members of the Sien-tien sect claim that it 
dates back to before the very earliest days of 
Chinese history, and that its founder was the 
primeval power which ruled the universe, Wu-kih, 
without beginning or end. 

The papers of the sect relate how Wu-kih in far remote 
antiquity himself down to earth to save men and spirits 
from the ocean of suflerinfc. At different times be sent 
Buddhas and prophets to bring salvation to men. Later he 
spoke to the Buddhas of the suffering pecmle and said, 'There 
are countless millions to be saved ... 1 do not know who 
will descend to the earth and lead my children of botii sexes to 
their home.’ Then the patriarch Lo, moved with compassion, 
•aid, * I will descend into the world and live there to bring 
•alvation to vour children and lead them back to their borne.’ 
The ancient father, Joyhil and cheered, handed to the patriarch 
Lo his instructions. He accepted them and descended to the 
earth, there cleared the waste, land made the doctrine shine 
clear and bright 

This waa in the 10th century a.d. Wu-kih’a 
earthly name W'aa Lo Hwai; his clerical name 
Wunkung (‘strive! after the eternal*). He was 
bom in Shantung, studied religion under wise 
Buddhist teachers, and settled in the cave of the 
White Cloud Mountain near Nanking, where he 
accepted the Buddhist commandments and received 
ordination. He went to Peking and published a 
book which showed that salvation was for every 
one, lay or clerical. He held meetings in Peking, 
but was arrested : he gave proofs of superaatural 
power. The MSS give a most interesting account 
of a discussion which he had with a foreign priest 
from Tibet ; it shows us that the prophet’s religion 
docs not attempt to bring salvation to its adherents 
by making them indulge in ac.tivo worship of saints 
and deities with olferiugs of food and incense, 
with dnims and lights. They have no images, 
no temples, no prayers ; they seek perfection and 
bliss exclusively in ‘words of truth uttered by 
heaven and earth,* i.«. by the study of SHtras 
explaining the natural order which hears sway 
within the all-cmbracing and yet empty universe, 
the only temple which this sect acknowledges. To 
be admitted to the ‘realm of Wu-wei’ and abide 
there is the ideal aim of the members. Identifica- 
tion with the world’s course is the chief principle 
of the Sien-tien sect. We read in the MSS that 
heaven and earth, mountains and rivers, are its 
gods, winds and clouds its incense, tliunderclaps 
its drums, sun and moon its sacrificial lamps, 
flowers and frnits its meat-offerings, seas and lakes 
its drink-offerings, and the universe its temple. 

The practices of the sect are not quite in accord 
with its principles. It builds no temples or altars, 
nor does it make any carved or painted images of 
its gods or saints. Each member worships in his 
oym house before a burning oil-lamp the god of 
his choice, presenting burning inconso-Hticks and 
offering sacrifices of fruit and vegetables, iu spite 
of Ijo Hwai’s teaching that these are superfluons. 
Each member is required to occupy himself with 
his own perfection without forcing perfection upon 
others ; so active propagandism is rare. Any one 
who professes the prin^ples of the sect is simply 
admitted as a member; nothing is r^uired of 
him but a solemn promise to keep the five Com- 


niaudments of Buddha ; no other ritual or form 
of initiation has to be gone through. The various 
roups wliich constitute the sect are simply guided 
y the more learned and older members ; there 
are no religious ranks or titles ; the inembers call 
each other brotliers and sisters. It is essentially 
a domestic religion. The members, mostly well- 
to-do people, meet where they please, men with 
men and women with women. There are larger 
meetings, ^vhere the adherents recite Buddhist 
Sutras, formulas, and numerous names of Buddha, 
to promote self-perfection and salvation ; but they 
do not beat hollow drums or metal balls. There 
is also pious conversation, particularly aliout the 
Five Commandments. The chief of these is, 
‘Thou shalt not kill anything that has life’ ; there- 
fore vegetarianism is an absolute nrincijde of this 
sect. The members also buy cagea birds, fish, and 
other animals, and set them at liberty, whilst 
reciting part of a Sutra, and loudly proclaiming 
the deed to the gods and spirits of sky, water, and 
earth, that they may enter it to their credit in the 
book of rewards ana punishments. 

The members of the Sien-tien sect show marked 
sympathy for Christian doctrine; many of them 
are acquainted witli the gospel ; to some Wu-kih 
is the same as Jahwoh ; some identify Jesus with 
Lo Hwai, their latest Messiah, sent down to tho 
world from the Most High for tho salvation of 
men, who worked miracles there, suflered at the 
hands of the authorities, died, and ascended to 
heaven. They generally show themselves eager 
to be informed aoout the Christian faith. 

Edkinsi aayft in noino places the sect has 
temples, but they are destitute of images and 
contain only the common Chinese tal*lot8 to 
heaven, earth, the emperor, parents, and teachers. 
He also says that they exhibit more depth and 
reality in their convictions than is common in 
otiier sects in China. 

(c) Ei^ht Diagrams. — This sect flourished prin- 
cipally in tho north of China— in Honan, Chihli, 
and Shantung — and we hear of it chiefly in con- 
nexion with great rebellions, especially those of 
1786 and 1813. It is one of the great sects which 
included or were closely connected with several 
others — o.gr., liod and white Yang. One protocol 
says that the Eight Diagrams is * also called the 
Lung-hwa Society.* It is subdivided into eight 
great sections, distinguished by the names of the 
diagrams. Each section had its own ruling chief, 
one of whom was the general head of the s(!ct. A 
Government decree says of it that the Great Light 
is worsliipped every morning, and that tlie members 
recite formulas and Sutras in order to escape 
dangers by sword and arms, fire and wuU^r. 

In 1780 there was a great lieresy hunt in Honan 
and Chihli, where this sect tlourushed. I’lds was 
followed by a rebellion which, prisoners confessed, 
was caused by exasperation at the terrible iiersecu- 
tions. Many thousands of members wero tortured 
and killed, and others were banisluid as slaves to 
Central Asia. But even in exile tlie brotherhood 
continued to flourish. Again in 1813 tho Diagram 
sects in despair rose in open rebellion and stormed 
the palace in I’eking; they were butchered in 
myriads. Their Iciulor was held in high honour by 
them. He taught his followers a formula which 
he considered (*f the utmost iinportiuice- * ITnhc 
gotten Father and Mother iu the home of (iie 
Immaterial Void.’ Ho urgod them to repeat it 
morning and evening ; it would ward oil’ all dangej- 
from arms, lire, and water, and ensure tho sinrc: s 
of every undertaking. 

(/) Lung-hwa. — Tho following acponnt, fa hen 
from De Groot, is given in great detail, not Ixicause 

^ ‘The Wu-wei Sect,' in Trans. RAS, China Urafich, vl. [186HJ 
Oot. 
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the Lung-liwa is more important than other sects, 
but because we have access to a manual which 
fully sets forth its constitution, aims, and practices. 
Our intimate knowledge of other sects is scanty, 
and this is probably fairly typical. This sect, 
though one in aims and principles with the Sien- 
tien, is very diflerent in many reHjiects. Its insti- 
tutions are entirely moulded upon Buddhistic 
monasticism ; it jaissesses everything appertaining 
to a complete religious system — founder, prophets, 
pantheon, commandments, moral philosophy, in- 
itiation and consecration ceremonies, religious 
ritual, writings, a theology, a paradise, and a hell 
' -everything borrowed partly from Mahayanistic 
Buddhism, partly from old Chinese philosophy and 
cosmogony. 

(1) Orflfanuation.— The Lun(f-hwa sect la thoroughly ritual- 
i 0 tic. The founder Is euppoeed to ho the patriarch Lo Hwal, 
although it exiHlod long bufore he lived on earth. The aim le 
that of the other seete, viz. ealvution. It possesses a much 
larger number of adherents than the Sien-tfen sect, and they 
are draw^n chiefly from the middle and lower classes. They 
worship a ii umber of gods and goddesses and make oarved and 
painted likenesses of them. At the head are Wu-kih and two 
others, generally reiiresented as three oM men, each holding In 
his hand the Eight Diagrams arranged in a circle. The meet- 
ings are most often held in the chief apartment of an ordinary 
dwelling-house, eallerl the vegetarian nail. The Amoy branch 
of the sect, to whose MSS we have access, acknowledged a head 
living near Foochow, whoso title is Khong-khong empty ’). 
Ho has received Buddhist ordination and lives in celibacy with 
other pious men, who devote themselves to salvation work and 
perform ceremonies for the redemption of dead members and 
their relatives. Those next in rank are heads of communities \ 
then come those who travel about and edify the members. 
These tiirce ranks are celibate, but dress like the laity. Then 
follow other ranks down to the ninth degree, to which all 
novices belong. Most members quickly rise to the eighth or 
seventh degree. All ranks but tlie highest can be attained by 
both man and women, in accordance with the groat MahAyana 
principle tliat the way of salvation is open to all. They look 
upon one another as brothers and sisters. Each pariah has a 
leatler who has charge of the altar bearing the images. The 
hall is kept very in striking contrast to the dirt of the 
people’s homes ; for tiiay say that the holy doctrine of purity 
may be housed and nractised only in clean surroundings. In 
strif^t otiedianco to (Jiu Muha,v&na command to propagate the 
doctrines and priiuuples of salvation, they are zealous ui enlist- 
ing new tuenmers. Many are widows who give themselves, 
li(!art and soul, to devotion and piety. 

(2) I nitiatvm.-— The admission of candidates is considered 
very important, as it opens the door to salvation in paradise. 
In Amoy the ceremony is called * taking refuge.’ Ea<;h (Candi- 
date must be introduced by a well-known member — the ‘In- 
troductory master’ — to warrant his good faith, in order to 
guard against the danger of exposing the sect to treason by 
admitting untrustworthy people. Their books fully desc.ribo 
the most interesting initiation-ritual, of which only a short 
account can be given here. 

As a rule several candidates are admitted at once. They 
first place an otTering of fruit and vegetables before the altar, 
and the leader offers itiCGnse and candles and humbly invites 
the saints to enter Uieir images and so attend the ceremony. 
Then c^mcjs a short sermon on the excellence of Buddlia, 
followed by an examination of the (xmdidates. The leader 
exhorts them to cast themselvi^a Into the arms of the Three 
Refuges— ‘ Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha ; beliovo in them and 
admit tiiem into your hearts. Yo may not seek or find them 
outside yourselves.’ The candidates have now entered religion, 
and the way of solvation lies open before them, but they cannot 
make the slightest progress in it except by faithful obodienco to 
tlio principal commands whUdi are now to be solemnly accepted. 
These Five Commands are (1) against taking life (this is most 
imporUnt because of the belief in transmigration, ac<x>rding to 
wbich any living creature may c.ontaln the soul of one who in 
a former life was a man) ; (2) against stealing ; (8) a^inst 
unchastity ; (4) against lying ; (6) against the use of spirituous 
liquors and of certain plants. The candidates are then taught 
the special SiUra, consisting of 28 characters, called the 
‘ Dharma Jewel,’ and they call down a curse upon themselves 
if they lose this jewel. When they have taken the vow, the 
introductory master addresses them, exhorting them never to 
sin ngairist the Throe Refuges or the Five Commandments, 
never to allow themselves to lose anything of the Dharma Jewel ; 
‘Then, O disciples, the vow ve have taken will l)enomo for you 
a lake of lotuses red and wiill,e, across which you will travel b) 
the West, to go out and go home into tlic company of the 
Buddhas. To those who refl?>e f heir conduct nothing hut Ht'aven 
Itelongs, Hell is not th<*ir share a He(‘ond time. May your six 
roots (perception of eyt's, nose, mouth, ears, body, and mind) 
remain pure and clean, and the five partaof your bo<lics (sinews, 
hones, skin, fiosh, and iiuir) enjoy tiuletness and health, your 
hnmen) be ptirc and happy, 1.h(« inmates enjoy rest and |M5Uoe. 
May all your undertakings be crowned with success, may 
happiness and blessedness come down upon you in profusion.’ 


A general Sutra reading brings the initiation to a close. The 
wishes Just pronounced are written down In the form of a prayer ; 
the pajter is lighted at one of the candles and placed on the 
ashes of the incense-burncr. This prayer reaches its destination, 
the gold lotus throne of Wu-kih, 

Ttiero are also rituals for initiation into the higher grades, in 
whi('h the candidates take further vows. 

(8) MeetingH.— The meetings do not generally toke plw^e at 
fixed dates, and, if persecution threatens, none may be held for 
months together or the members may meet only at ni^ht. 
There are thirteen worship days in honour of special saints, 
among them l^ing the patriaron IjO, the god of heaven, Kwan- 
yin, the sun, SAkyaraunl, the lord of hell, the moon, and Amlta 
Buddha. On these days, in the early morning, cups of tea are 
placed on the altar to refresh the saints. When enough people 
are present, the service begins. Rice, vegetables, fruit, and tea 
are placed on the table in front of the altar, with fragrant 
incense. The members arranp themselves In long rows, men 
on one side and women on the other. With closed eyes and 
the palms of tiieir hands pressed together before their breasts, 
they lecite formulas and extracts from the Sutras, one of them 
tapping on a hollow wooden bowl at every syllable and on a 
meul bell at the first word of every strophe. Then, two by tw<K 
first the men and then the women, tney come forwara and 
salute Buddha and the saints, touching the floor nine times with 
their foreheads. After this the dishes are removed, and they 
sit down to eat thi.s vegetable meal. 

(4) CeremcmifiS for th« deud.—At some of their services there 
are ceremonies to convey depari-ed souls to the Paradise of the 
We-st. A small barge composed of bamboo and paper is mode ; 
after Siitra readings and invocations the ship is burned. 
‘Thus, through fire and flame, the Bark of Wisdom plies across 
the Sea of Transmigration to the promised Paradise where the 
Highest Intelligence prevails.’ At some meetings members 
reente the Sutra of ‘ Repentance of the Thousand Names of 
Buddha,’ the object being to obtain pardon of sins by exciting 
internally, at the invocation of ea('.h name, a feeling of deep 
repentonce. 

(6) J*rivate MWsWp.— Members also recite /Sitfros In their 
own homes. Most of them have only learned by heart the 
sound of the (Jiaraoters and do not know their meaning ; but 
this does not niallor ; there is mighty salvation- working t^wor 
In them, and perhaps there ere myriads of unseen spirits listen- 
ing to the recital and obtaining salvation thereby. The 
MahAyana code commands that they shell bo recited in all 
times of sickness or when the realm is in danger ; in times of 
rebellion ; on the birthdays of parents, brothers, and religious 
teachers ; during conflagrations and inundations, when storms 
harass ships, or giants and devils bring distress ; also when one 
is struck by disasters or punishment ; during upidemics, etc. 
Many women in thdr homos recite them before the image of 
Kwa'nyin, having first waslied their faces and hands and put on 
clean clothes. Sometimes they place a cup of dry tea on tlie 
altar, and, when the recital is over, pour hot water on the tea 
and drink it as highly beneficial to healtii ; or they put it away 
as medicine for future use. Sometimes a short invocation to 
Buddha or the saints is used and has the same power. It is 
quite usual to vow to recite, say, KKX) Siitra fragments if a 
prayer is granted. The sec-taries usu rosaries to count the 
number of recitals. For those who cannot read or learn there 
is an easy way of obtaining salvation : they repeat hundreds 
and thousands of times tlio name of a saint, cHi>ecially tliat of 
Amita Buddha. There are ceremonies fur saving the dead by 
prevailing on Kwanvin to convey tlicm to the western paradise 
— most interesting, but too long to be given here. 

These accounts of the practices and l^eliefs of 
some of the sects are enough to give an idea of 
wliat Rectarianisni in China is and to point out tho 
religious spirit which has created it and kept it 
alive in spite of cruel pcr.socution. The sects nave 
often been ranked by loreigners among the various 
secret societies and seditious clubs which wore at 
work at the overtlirow of t he reigning dynasty ; 
but this is largely untrue and unfair. In tne M§S 
of the sects quoted above tliere is not one word 
about resistanco and revolt,, but much about being 
faithful to the powers that be. 

Edkins,' writing of the books of the sects in 
Shantung, said that there was much therein in 
favour of loyalty and no word against the Govern- 
ment. He said that they were of a mixed Bud- 
dhistic, Taoistic, and Confucian character, contain- 
ing admonitions to goodness, to loyalty, to devotion 
and submission to parents, to ebastity, together 
with exhortations to abstain from the killing of 
living beings, from sins of tho tongue and pen, 
from spirituous drinks and opium. The smaller 
religious sects all liavo one goal in e.oinmon ; they 
spring, partly at least, out of the common desire to 
know the Infinite and tho Eternal, Not only do 
men who rank as philosojihers feel after God, hut 
1 Chinese RecortUr and Missionary Journal for 1888. 
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many of the weary combatants in the battle of 
life, familiar with poverty and hardship, also feel 
inexpressible longings to Know what ana who God 
is. Such must have founded and developed the 
various so-called secret sects of China and by their 
manifest faith in what they teach have drawn into 
communities multitudes of followers. It is among 
these sects that the movement of religious thought 
is must activ'e. 

3. The principal secret societies.— (a) The Triad 
Society y or Tien-ii Uui {Heaven and Earth Society). 
—This was always confessedly of a political nature 
with revolutionary objects; but it has also a 
lluddhistio religious character and has to be 
reckoned among the religious societies which the 
State persecuted for heresy. It was first heard of 
in 1789. William Stanton ^ gives a full account of 
this society. He says that its membership con- 
sisted of about equal numbers of Cantonese, 
Fukienese, and Hakkas. Its flag bore the legend 
* liebel against the Manchus, restore the Mings.’ 
By 1832 its influence was felt from Formosa to 
Hunan, from Kiangsi to Kwangsi. In 1850 its 
members helped the Taiping movement. The 
Taiping rebellion was not a Triad rebellion, but 
the Taiping leaders availed themselves of the help 
of the society. For more than a hundred years 
this society has been a source of constant anxiety 
to officials. 

(d) The Taiping Religious persecution 

was the main cause of this rebellion. The first 
signs appeared in Hunan in 1836 ; by 18.50 the 
insurgents numbered 8000 in Kwangtung alone. 
It is sometimes said to have been a Christian 
niovernent. The leader. Hung 8iu-tsuen, had 
imbibed some Christian ideas from a pamphlet 
written by a Christian, a convert of Dr. Milne of 
Malacca ; and the writings of Hung Siu-tsuen are 
certainly tinged with Christian ideas and contain 
confusea allusions to Biblical characters, mixed 
up with heathen and Confucian philosophy. But 
it was really a rebellion against the persecuting 
dynasty — ‘ the effort of a desperate people to throw 
off a yoke of bloody intolerance and tyranny.* ‘-i If 
it had been successful, there would probably have 
been religious freedom ; but it was washed out in 
seas of blood and such devastation as converted 
large parts of the country into a desert. 

{c) The Kwo Lao Hui . — This society arose about 
1891 and was inimical to the foreign reigning 
dynasty. Hunan, Hupeh, and SSzechuen were 
hotbeds of the movement. Very many of the 
Government soldiers joined it, with tne result 
that the Government feared to try its strength 
with it lest the soldiers should go over to the other 
side. 

{d) The Reform Another society, small 

but of great importance, was the Reform Society, 
which arose in 1894-05. A few earnest and 
brilliant young men read Mackenzie’s History 
0/* the Nineteenth Century^ and other l)ooks on 
Western civilization and progress, translated by 
the Christian Literature Society, and were tilled 
with a desire to introduce reforms into China. 
liOading statesmen and scholars in Peking and the 
provinces studied these Iwoks eagerly, as did also 
the young emperor Kwang*su. A Reform Society, 
consisting of more than a score of the loading 
Hanlins, was formed in I’eking, as well as branches 
in {Shanghai and Wuchang. The leading spirits 
were Tan THu-tsiing, Kang Yu-wei, aim Liang 
Ki-chiao. Tan, the son of the governor of Hupeh, 
was an earnest Christian. Kang Yu-wei, called 
‘ the Modern Sage of China,’ had thousands of 
student followers ; he wrote a series of brilliant 
reform edicts, which the emperor issue<l. Liang 
was a distinguished journalist, who spread widely 
> Tht Triad Society. 2 De CJroot, 11. 6 f) 3 . 


over China the ideas of reform. The roat lionary 
party in Peking was greatly alarmed at the rapitl 
spread of these ideas and persuaded the empress 
dow'ager to seize the reins of government. The 
emperor was made a prisoner, the office of the 
reformers was sealed up, and six of the leaders 
were executed, among whom was Tan Tsu-tsung. 
Kang Yu-wei ami liiang Ki-chiao narrowly escaped 
with their lives. 

III. Persecution of Many writers 

about China have said that (’onfucianism is most 
tolerant to other religions; but a very little 
investigation shows how mistaken they were, and 
that, on the contrary, it persecuted on principle. 
For fifteen centuries the State insistea on the 
necessity of stamping out heresies. Sound doc- 
trine was regarded as harmony with Tao^ or the 
course of the universe. This Tao has no co-equal ; 
hence there is no room for any second set of 
rules ; if by chance another set should arise, it is 
necessarily ‘ not correct ’ and must be suppressed. 
The Confucian classics might bo called the only 
Bible for religion, {Kjlitics, and ethics during almost 
twenty centuries — the treasury of dogma, outside 
of which no truth ever was, is, or will 00. 

z. From the time of Mencius. — The sage 
Mencius, who lived 21K) years after Confucius, laid 
upon all future ages the tluty of persecuting heresy, 
aud he himself violently attacked heretics, lie 
declared that heresy was everything which de- 
parted from the teachings of the Sag<?s, ami par- 
ticularly of three of them, viz. Yu the Great, Cheu- 
kung, tne principal author of the Yih King, and 
CoiiFucius, and that their teaching must be rigor- 
ously upheld for all time. According to Cbiiieso 
logic and the immutable Confucian doctrines, tlie 
Government is hound to doom to death all religions, 
customs, and ethics which are not mentioned in 
the classics and, so far from being tolerant, is 
bound to be absolutely intolerant, not only of 
religious sects, but also of the great systems of 
Taoism and Buddhism. 

This was the teaching, but was it carried out ? 
A cursory glance at the Government edicts and 
the reports of officials for 2000 years reveals a tale 
of almost incredible horror — of persecutions in 
which men, women, and children, innocent and 
guilty, were barbarously destroyed, the total 
mounting up to millions. Buddhism, as an im- 
ported religion, suffered more than I’aoiHm. It 
was at times in favour, and even patronized by 
the emperor ; at other times it was violently perse- 
cuted, its temples and goils were destroy eel, and 
priests and nuns scattered. 

2. From the 5th to the 17th century.— The perse- 
cutions during these centuries were spc(rially liercc 
during the Tang and Ming dyiiastics and were 
mostly directed against the ftuddhists. Some 
were at tho instigation of individuals— of Fu-yeli 
in 624; of Yao-tsung, under the emperor Ching- 
Lsung, 705-710 ; of Han-yu in 819 ; ami of a Taoist 
doctor, (’hao Kwei-ehin, in 844. 

(a) Tang dynasty.- was impossible for the 
Government to root out Buddhism and Taoism, so 
its jKilicy was to repress and weaken, to make it 
dilHcult for people to enter tho monastic life or to 
build temples. About 81.5 the eiii|)eror decreed 
that more tlian 4600 monasteries and convents 
should be demolisIie«l, and tliat the 260, OfK) monks 
and nuns should return to secular life; their best 
lauds were to he (toiiliseated ami the slaves »livide<l 
among the families that pai<l ground-tax twiee a 
year. The result was to scatter t he devemt priests 
and nuns wlio were zealous for their reliy,ioii and 
to encourage the huniation of se«*ret asseeiutions 
throughout the cimnlry. It was fiirtlier ordered 
that whoever suiTcptitiously shaved, as priests ami 
iiiins did, should bo sent hack to se<Mil;ir life, that 
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tho reli^'ioiiK to.ifher sliouhl bo floverely beaten, 
and both toaclier and pupil sent to exile with hard 
labour for three years. All oxhibitions of exorcism 
and witchcraft and the use of holy candles and 
holy water were forbidden, and those practising 
suen things were condemned to exile on the distant 
frontiers. 

(h) Ming dynasty.— it was during this dynasty, 
in 1511, tlnit the famous ‘Law against Heresies’ 
was promulgated. 

‘ It was Bnociully enacted to keep the laity free from pollution 
by heret ical doctrines and practices, and to destroy everything 
and utbicol which was contrary to the Oonfucian 

standard.’ 1 

This law declared that the leaders of sects should 
l>e piinislied by strangulation ; the less prominent 
were to he beaten with long sticks— a very severe 
punishment, which most often resulted in death. 
Others wore to l>e banished to the frontiers and 
to wear canguos for life, which of course meant 
beggary, as the wearing of a cangue prevented any 
kind of work \ others were to be sent as slaves to 
Muslim begs in Contral Asia, for the rulers knew 
how Muslims hated Buddhists and Christians; 
others were to be banished to malarious regions in 
S. China. Tlie Government rage<l blindly against 
religions communities in general without any 
discrimination between degrees of heresy. The 
orefects were ordered to ransack villages and 
hamlets for heretical sects and prosecute them 
under fear of severe penalties if they were lax. 
Also rewards were olFered to heresy hunters. 
Some sects were specially mentioned, as White 
Lotus, lltid Yang, etc. The * Law against Heresies * 
has always been considered to be in force against 
(Ujristians. This terrible law was taken over 
unaltered into the penal and civil code of the 
Manclm dynasty. 

In 1394 members of the White Ix)tii8 sect were 
threatened with death. In 1468 the emperor 
Yung-tsung tiecreed that ifny who had taken tho 
tonsure without Government sanction were to bo 
sent into ‘ everlasting banisliment to the garrisons,* 
and 690 Tibetans were sent away. Moniisteries 
wore again demolished and images destroyed ; it 
was even ordered that the Isjnes and teeth of 
Bud<niri, with other holy relics, should be burned 
outside the walls. Later it was decreed that no 
young men should enter the clerical state, and tliat 
the lhid<lhi.st monasteries should be allowed to 
crumble to ruins, all i)ermi88ion to repair them 
lioing withheld. 

In tho middle of the 16th cent, the White Lotus 
sect came into full activity, and orders were given 
rigorously to attack it. It was liranded and out- 
lawed for ever as a political l)ody of the utiuo.Mt 
danger to tho Government ; from that day it was 
delivered unconditionally to the )»erHecution of a 
merciless inandarinate. The patience of tlie sects 
was thoroughly exhausted ; for centuries the 
Government had trodden down, harassed, and 
persecuted their members; so at last they broke 
out into open rebellion. 

De Groot has fully proved that tho Ming dynasty, 
in oppressing and perseenting the non-Oonfucian 
religions, conducted itself quite systematically and 
with rigid determination. 

3. From 1664 to 1912. — There was very fierce per- 
secution under tho Maiichu dyna.sty, and e.sp<!cially 
niidcr two of the very ablest and most illustrious 
emperors, Kang-hi and Kien-lung. Kaiig-hi ]mb- 
lished a great encyrlopiedia and a fauuuis dictum- 
ary. Kieii-lung, the conqueror of Burinu, Nepal, 
Tibet, and Kashgaria, rivalled his grandfather in 
this respoc^t and published histories and other 
works. But they were both fiendish persecutors 
of every form of heresy, and the cause of the first 
great outbreak of the White Lotus sect. De Groot 
1 De Qroot, p. 186. 


says that Kang-hi was the cause of the death of 
nearly a million people. 

It IB impossible to mention here the numerous 
edicts and waves of perseenbion which swept over 
the land, but it is a tale of incredible cruelty and 
horror; none were too obscure to escape. The 
Government records themselves reveal a picture of 
awful persecution, of tremendous rebellions called 
fortli by these cruelties — rebellions smothered in 
blood. The people saw their revered religious 
leaders and elders, their parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, dragged into dungeons, 
lieaten, tortured, strangled, beheaded, cut to 
pieces alive, banished ; harmless religionists had 
prices set on their heads and were hunted down as 
dangerous beasts. Simple membership of a sect 
was punished with deportation and slavery. These 
persectitions were often inspired by fear, for the 
Government almost identified heresy with sedition 
and rebellion. 

Many sects are mentioned by name in the per- 
secution edicts : Eight Diagrams, White Lotus, 
Mahayana, Muhammadans, Wahhabis, Lo Hwai, 
Christians. Christians were persecuted as members 
of a heretical sect, thus coming under the ‘Law 
against Heresies,’ which was not specially directed 
against them; Wt later special edicts wore pro- 
mulgated against them as followers of a foreign 
religion, and tlicrcforo rebels. 

From 1794 to 1802 there was a great heresy 
ernsade, especially in the five provinces of Szechuen, 
Hupeh. Ilonan, Shensi, and Kansu. The people 
wore slaughtered by hundreds of thousands, and 
the country was * pacified,’ as we read in An 
Account of the Pacification of the Bcli<)ious Rebels.^ 
In tho next reign it was the same, and the cruelties 
and horrors provoked the great Muhammadan 
rebellion, in quelling which millions perished and 
large portions of the country were devastated. 
The next emperor, Tao Kwang, followed the same 
course ; we hear of persecutions of the Tribute Rice 
Society, Rod Yang, White Lotus, etc. White 
Lotus at times seems to he almost a general term 
for secret sects. These new porKecutioiis in their 
turn gave rise to blie Taiping rebellion ; and so the 
tale goes on. We have tho Government records 
up to 1876, and they still reveal fresh ediets against 
tho sects. From 1861 to her death the great 
empress dowager, during the greater part of tho 
time, was responsible for the action of the Govern- 
ment, and the usual edicts continued to be issued 
to the end. 

From 1842 onwards European I’owers interfered 
to protect the Christians, and forced the Chinese 
Government to sign treaties of toleration, giving 
Christians tlie right to live unmolested in the 
exercise of their religion. So from that date the 
‘Law against Heresies’ did not apply to them. 
But, in spite of treaties, mucli persecution went 
on and was winked at, and often encouraged, by 
officials. In 1900 there was tho outburst against 
foreigners and Christians, instigated by the empress 
dowager, and known as the Boxer Rising. 
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Religious Persecution in CAma, 2 vols., Ainsterdajn, 1903-04 
(of this the present writer has made extensive use) ; Timothy 
Richard, Krn Tan Kiao (China Missum Handbook), Shanghai, 
ls96 ; lI Hung Chang, Ptrreign Relations in the Kighties, 
Tiontoin, e. 1880; Anon., Death Blow to Corrupt Doet.rines, 
Hunan, 1870 ; Chow Han, Tufamom Calumnies against Christi- 
anity, tr. T. Richard, Shannhai Mercury, reprint, Shanghai; 
T. Richard, The Relation of the. Chinese Gooenitnent to Christ- 
ian Miseumariss.do. 1800; Blue Rooks 0 / the Chinese Govern- 
ment (King Shin TTfn), tr. Arnold Foster, do. 1891; John 
Archibald, The Sun^f Pu Massacres, Hankow, 1892 ; Chinese 
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1000 ; T. Richard, The New Testament qf Higher Buddhism, 
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Description of Military Operations.* 
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Timothy Richard. 

SECTS (Christian).— A sect, strictly speaking, 
is a group of people following some leader, 
whether his influence be permanent and world- 
wide (c.jf/., Calvin) or local and temporary 
Antoinette Bourignon). The group may main- 
tain its footing within an organized communion, 
like the Clapham Sect; it may, actively or pas- 
sively, take up separate existence, like the Jansen- 
ists. The suoject has been clouded by heresi- 
ologists in all ages, who heaped together nick- 
names in two or three languages, sometimes coin- 
ing new titles, so that an obscure group known 
only for a score of years may be labelled in several 
ways— after their founder, after another leader, 
by the name which they themselves chose, and by 
two or three epithets flung at them by their 
enemies. Epiphanius, Philastrius, Theodoret, 
PrfledestinatuH, have had many imitators such as 
Ephraim Pagitt; and even modern compilers are 
more content to give alphabetical lists of liundreds 
of sects in the United Kingdom and the United 
States than to otter any clue to their relations, 
their importance, or their doctrines. The present 
article will deal chiefly with such minor parties as 
claim notice and ore not described elsewhere in 
this Encyclopedia, either separately or in art. 
Heresy (Christian). It will, however, bo neces- 
sary in telling of the twigs to observe their rami- 
fication and to mention afresh some of the larger 
branches from which they are the oflslioots. 

I. Early. — Information for the first 300 years 
was long due chiefly to four Greeks — Clement at 
Alexandria, Hippoiytus at Rome, Irenmus at 
T^yons, and Kusebitis at Cmsarea— though Tortul- 
lian at Carthage adds something for the West. 
But Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic scholars are 
enabling us in a few cases to go behind these hostile 
reporters and to learn at first hand. In this 
nascent period Chri.stian thought was much influ- 
enced by previous religions and philosophies, and 
three groups show clear traces of Judaism, Zoro- 
astrianism, and Buddhism ; to those Ebionite, 
Manicheean, and Gnostic classes we may add the 
Monarchian. 

The primacy of Jerusalem was lost by the cata- 
strophe of A.D. 70, and no leader arose with the 
influence of James. Therefore the Christians of 
Jewish origin were soon out-numbered, and, since 
many of them clung to an observance of their Law, 
they came to bo regarded askance. Even the fact 
that they had an ancient Aramaic gospel, Secun- 
dum Hebrteosy Avheu it became known by Jerome 
translating it, intensilied the disposition to reganl 
them as schismatics or heretics, who added to the 
sacred four an unnecessary fifth. Nor wa.s much 
gratitude shown, except by Origen, to 'riioodution, 
who revised the LXX, or to SymmacJius, who 
iiiade a new Greek version of the OT. Eusebius 
indeed took umbrage ^ at a commentary by Sym- 
machus, regarding it as an attack upon Matthew, 
with a bias against the Virgin Birth ; but probably 
it was a commentary on the Aramaic gospel. 

Jewish thought ran in other channels than did 
Greek, and the difference was well marked in the 
domain of wedded life, wlii<rli .lews insisted on, 
but (Irccks and Cojifs disparaged. The Jewish 
Christians * admitted with most Jews tli;il. sjicri- 
fie.o was necessarily obsoh^le, but they circumcised, 
and prayetl towards .Jcrmalcui. Apjtareiilly they 
did not appreciate the writings of Taul, witli lus 
polemic against the f.aw. The points that did 
intorost them emerge in the Periodoi Petrov, source 
of the Olemeniine Ilomilica and liccognitionsy and 
1 BB vl. 17. « See art. Ejiiomibm. 


in the Anahathmoi Jacohon. The test-question 
was what they thought of Jesus; the Greeks dis- 
cerned two groups : the Nazarenes, who agreed 
with them, and the Ebionites, who were content to 
acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah and to say 
nothing as to pre-existence or deity. 

Much less is known as to how these Jewish Chris- 
tians anpearod to the old Jews: the references in 
the ^fiiihn^ih and the two Ocmaras have been 
sifted by R. T. Herford.^ Among the Minim must 
be included the Jewish Christians, expressly said 
in A.D. 550 to he purely Valestiniaii, not Baby- 
lonian. The cleft between them and the old 
Jews was so deep that Rabbi Tarphon would not 
enter their houses or road their hooks, laying it 
down that a copy of the Law written by them 
should 1)6 burned, as they >yero worse than idolaters. 
About A.D. 200 they mot in their own synagogues, 
clad in white, barefoot, with phylacteries, and read 
the Law. About 350 they had discarded the Law, 
and declared that only the Ten Words had been 
given at Sinai. To Jesus they attributed such 
utterances as ‘ I am God,’ ' I am the son of man,’ 
*I wdll go up to heaven.* Many discussions are 
reported as to the duality of tho Godhead, with 
comments on OT passages ; tho influonco of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews can readily be recog- 
nized. Orthodox Jews were advised, ‘ If tho son 
of the harlot say to thee. There are two gods, 
reply, I am He of tho Red Sea, I am He of Sinai.’ 
Eor a remarkable body largely rec^ruited from 
Jewish Christians seo art. Elkesaites. Another 
body just outside the Chrisliau border was the 
Dosithean. followers of a Messiah to tho Samari- 
tans, nearly contemporary with Christ. They con- 
tinued to emphasize tho Law, especially on points 
relating to the Sabbath ; they were known in 
Persia, and in Egypt os late as A.D. .588. 

In tlio Euphrates valley arose several blends of 
religion. The Mandsean {q.v, ) * still survives near 
Basra, ns army chaplains renorte*! with surprise in 
1917. Manicnieism {q.v.) nad a powerful influ- 
ence in the Roman Empiro. An old soldier, 
Acuas, from tho Persian wars taught it in Pales- 
tine about A.D. 273,^ and its aftermath appeared 
in sporadic mediawal sects. 

At the beginning of the Christian era fusion of 
belief was taking place very generally iu Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. It was to he expected that 
.some tliinkers would take up a few Cliristian 
elements, and many schools developed,* though 
there were Gnostics who had no Christian tinge, 
such os the Borbori, or dirt-eaters. 

Alexandria had three famous Gnostic teachers. 
The indigenous sysloin of I’leroma (^.r.), emana- 
tions of pairs, n'dcmption by re-ahsor})tion, was 
tinged with Christianity by Ilasilides and Valen- 
tinus {qq.v.). Carpocrates also <fescrves notice, for 
IrenieuH tells us that his followers coined and 
appropriated the term ‘ Gnostic.’ He was indebted 
to Plato rather than to Egypt, and distinctly 
taught one supreme (hjd, whence emanated the 
makers of the world. Into this came souls which 
Invi previously dwelt among Ideas, having had 
fellowship with God; ])uro souls, such as Homer, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, Paul, strove 
to recall tlioso Ideas and resist the influence of the 
world, oven by magical Jirts ; among the infliMMicrs 
that would enchain tlicm was to he raiikcd (lie 
Law of Jaliwch. 'rraiismigr.M.tioii of sonls cn.-ihicd 
all to rejoin I he supreme God, who^ might wricoim* 
.a few elect souls direct, Simh ((‘aching was 
ileveloped hy Ids sou, Epiphamvs, .uni odicrs, on 
the topic, \\ h.’il. wene tlie irillueM(;(^> (o lie rcsi.s(t!d ; 

* Chrietianity in Tnltnud and Midrash, Ji<jtn(nn, IJina. 

‘J Tho art. Majsd.isanh aluo Uie ti-nim If«'iii< rol)ap(i''-( , 
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if all human actions are indifferent, the true 
Gnostic ought to experiment with all, bo as to 
lind out wliat really lielped him. In some quarters 
this (loctrine served as a pretext for immorality, 
which was then charged by Christians against all 
Carpocratiana, and by outsiders against all Chris- 
tiana. One party of these antinomians, rejecting 
the theory of a tfemiurge, was named Antitactse 
by Clement.* 

Marcus was perhaps an Alexandrian, but he 
taught in Asia Minor, and is known chiefly 
through Irenams, wlio had to do with the Mar- 
cosians in the Rhone valley. He introduced many 
rythagorean speculations with numbers. On the 
autliority of women who repented and returned to 
the Church, Ireiifeus charged them with conjuring 
tricks in worship and with immorality; though 
they denied this. Hippolytus with independent 
knowledge in Romo deliberately reiterated the 
charge. They lingered into the 4th century. Men 
and women were chosen by lot to prophesy or to 
baptize; their rite for this was to pour oil and 
water on the head, in the name of the unknoivn 
Father of all, truth the Mother of all, and Him 
who came down upon Jesus. 

Antioch was the centre of Saturninus, who was 
heir of Sinum Magus through Menander.* He 
was frankly dualist, conceiving Jahweh as the 
chief of the seven creators made by the good 
God, and Christ as sent by Him to depose the 
seven. Bad men, made by the rival god, were 
redeemable by Christ on condition of stern abstin- 
ence from all sensuous pleasures. It obviously 
followed that Christ was not of flesh and blood at 
all, hut appeared only in the likeness of man. 

Tliis line of thought was develojKul by Tatian, 
and, because he used water at the Lord’s Supper, 
his followers were labelled Hydroparastatse or 
Aquarii, and, by distortion, Saccopliori, Accao- 
phori ; while a sect of Encratites {q.v.) affiliated 
U) him. His services to Aramaic Cliristianity in 
preparing the Diatesmron facilitated his views 
Hpreading down the Euphrates and paved the w'ay 
for the groat development of Cliristianity in Persia 
termed by the Greeks Nestorianism (^.v.). This 
great communion, with its mission-work in mid Asia, 
China, and down the Persian Gulf to the coasts of 
India and Ceylon, deserves to be more deeply 
studied in its own documents.* In this period only 
one exponent (duirns attention, Bardaisan of 
Edessa. He is known to us chiefly at second hand 
through Greeks, and it is agreed that we cannot 
reconstruct his theology from them, even with the 
added light from Ephrem ; but his disciple Philip 
summarized his views in Tke Book of the Laws 
of the Countries, available now in Syriac. Bar- 
daisan was of high rank, perhaps once a priest in 
the great temple of Atargatis at Mabug (Hiera- 
polis). A Jewish colony produceil a Syriac version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, diflerent from the Ara- 
maic targums ; the earliest converts to Christi- 
anity were doubtless won from this circle, and 
Bardaisan joined them. He seems to have won 
over some lollowers of Cucojo, who had built upon 
foundations laid by Valentinus.* Ilis influence 
with the royal house of the Abgars greatly improved 
the standing of (yhristians in tlie kingdom. On its 
.subjugation by the Romans, and a persecution by 
Caracal la, he went as a iniHsionary to Armenia and 
wrote a history of that land W'liich Ix'cainc the 
ba.Mis of Greek a<‘<*onnls. lie also took advantage 
of lan embas.sy from India to publish some know- 
ledge of Indian religions, ami thus prepared the 
1 Strom, iii. fi'-iCff. 

3 From ft misroftclin^ of thin mun’H imitm HuvtiiH to have bfun 
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way for the later missions. Accessory to this 
main work of propagation was his devotion to 
Christian song. Pliny vouches that there had 
l)een hymns before, but it was Bardaisan who 
deliberately wrote and collected 150 Christian 
hymns to match the 160 Psalms of Jewish worship.* 
Only Greek ignorance has attributed to Arius the 
honour discerned by Hahn as due to the Syrian, 
t\\o m'imus hymnoloaus. Later ages kept up the 
tradition, so that the Syrian communion is the 
richest in this department of worship. Of Bar- 
daisan’s own writings none survives, unless the 
ydemlid ‘Hymn of the Soul’ in the Acts of 
Thotnas is due to him ; this is not distinctly Chris- 
tian, though open to a Ciiristian interpretation. 
His son, Harmoniiis, followed up his work, and the 
Cliristianity of Edessa was of this school till 
Ephrem of Nisihis settled there about 363 and set 
himself to transform it parallel with Nicene ortho- 
doxy, writing new hymns to the Bardaisanian 
tunes. 

In tlie 4ih cent, the Gnostic theory of archons, 
or rulers, over the various heavens was blended 
with Ebionite teaching so as to identify the seventh 
archon witli Jahweh and to make tho devil his son. 
The leader was I’eter of Judtea, a hermit near 
Jonisalem, who was excommunicated by Epi- 
phaiiius.* His teaching and several books were 
taken by Eutactiis to Armenia, where they had 
some vogue ; but no more is heard of these 
Archontici. 

Another Syrian had transferred his energies to 
Rome about 140, preceiiing Tatian. The teach- 
ings of Cerdo are reported by Tremens and by 
Hippolytus. In his uay there was no canon of 
Cliri.stian literature, ami he perhaps began one by 
an edition of Paul’s letters (evidently collected }»y 
Home one with a purely yEgean outlook) accom- 
panied by the historical introduction furnished by 
Luke. The Jewish Scriptures wore nothing to 
him, for the God of the Jews was not tho God pro- 
claimed by (flirist. Ho scorns to have stereotyped 
tho dogma, already denied in tho Johannirie 
Epistles, that Christ had no flesh, only an astral or 
docetic body. Cenlo seems to have gathered no 
party, but those who sympathized with him in the 
unorganized state at Rome found a leader in 
Marcion;* possibly some Marcionite teachings 
have been ante dated and attributed to Cerdo. 

In opposition to all the dualist sclieme.s of 
Gnostics and Manic.lueans, some Greeks empha- 
sized tho unity of the Godhead, and tlie name 
Monarchian has been generalized to cover all 
such schools. The problem U) be solved was tho 
relation of Christ to God ; two solutions were 
offered — a dynamic, and a modal. 

The former was lirst taught in Rome by Theo- 
dotus of Byzantium, a close stmlent of Euclid, 
Aristotle, and Galen, who eschewed allegory and 
interpreted Scripture on straightforward lines. 
His view was that Jesus was an ordinary man 
till the Spirit entered Him at baptism. This idea 
was elalwrated by a namesake, a banker, who, to 
meet He 2*®, suggested that Melchizedek was the 
heavenly mediator for angels ; this permitted the 
name Melchizedekites to be attached to his 
followers. Ho attempted a separate orgaui»ition 
in Rome and was fortunate enough to obtain as 
bishop a confessor, Natalius; but the latter 
repented and was reconciled to Zephyrinus. The 
.same views were (aught in Rome by Art onion, but 
nothing more is heiu’<l of the movement after 250. 

A vague account of some Alogi is given by 
Kpiphaniiis two centuries lal/er ; he describes them 
as disbelieving (he Logo.s doctrine as taught in 
Jn 1; he links (hem wi(!i the former Theodotus, 

1 See art. Hymns (Syriat; (’hriHllan), 

3 Bee llcer , xl. * See art. Marcionihm. 
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but gives no details of place or of i)ositive tenets. 
It does not appear that any one has quoted in this 
connexion tlie saying by l%ul of Samosata : ‘The 
Word is greater than Christi for Clirist becanio 
great through wisdom.’^ As to the earlier state 
of Jesus, the Antiochene bishop declared ; 

* Mary did not bring forth the Word, for Mary was not before 
the ageN, hut she brought forth a man on a level with oumelves. 
It is the man who w'fw anointed, not the Word. ... By his 
unflinching, unblenched will and resolution, he made himself 
like unto Clod ; and having kept himself free from sin, he was 
made one with Ilhu.’ 

The same line of thought is found a few years 
later in an argument professedly addressed to 
Maui by Archelaus, a Syrian bishop, which has 
come by tortuous channels not likely to modify 
the thought on this head : 

* Doubtless Jesus was loss than John among those born of 
women, though in tho kingdom of heaven he was greater. . . . 
Tell mo on whom the lloly Spirit came as a dove,' who is it that 
was baptized by John. If he vras perfect, if ho was Son, if ho 
woH Power, the Spirit oould not have entered even os kingdom 
cannot enter kingdom. ... It was the Christ of God that 
descended on him who was Mary’s son.’^ 

Archolaus infers that the Christ may descend on 
any man who lives a life like Jesus; ho agrees 
with the doctrine of Mani on this point, tlioiigh he 
denies that Mani is such a man : 

*The Spirit dwells in a man, and duHcenda and stays . . . 
and this often happens, even as you were professing lately that 
you yourself are the paraclete of God.'^ 

From such a clear utterance we may look back 
and discern the same doctrine held in tho days of 
Justin.® Tarphon (Trypho) mentions the theory, 
hebl not by hiinsolf but by others, that Jesus can 
be sliown to have boon born as a man from men, 
and be proved to Imvo been raised to the dignity 
of Messialisbip by election. There is even an 
isolated jiassage m Hernias,® which may indeed 
bo inconsistent with other passages in the same 
lx)ok, that is quite clear to the same effect : 

Whnn Jesus had laboured with the Spirit and had co operated 
with it in everything, behaving boldly and bravedy, then God 
(those Him as a imrtiiur with the Holy Spirit and took the Son 
us adviser, ‘ for ull llesii, which is found undoflied and un8;K)tted, 
wherein the Holy Spirit dwelt, shall receive a reward.' 7 

A diflerent theory had been worked out in Asia 
Minor by Praxcas and Noctus. Holding the 
thorough deity of (Christ and the absolute unity 
of (Jod, they completely identified the two. They 
charged Tlippolytus and TertuUian with being 
J)itli(fiHts ami were in return labelled Patripassians 
or Theopaschites. By personal visits Praxcas 
won a few followers in Rome and many in Car- 
thage. Kpigomis, a disciide of Nootus, won in 
Romo ClooineiieH and Sabellius of Libya, who 
spread the theory in Africa.® Bcryllus of Rostra 
seems to have hold kindred views, which Origen 
convinced him were untenable. Ami tlie same 
Fatlior opposed some views held in Arabia, that 
the soul dies with the body and will share in its 
resurrection.® 

All sects thus mentioned, except tho last, 
crystallized on some point coiineetcd with the 
pcirson of Christ. But the actual lowering of 
Christian life and the growth of a bureaucracy 
brought forth a conservative revivalist, Montanus 
of Ardaba in Mysia.'® He cinphiisized sejme 
original features that were being dropped — e.g.^ 
that the end of the age might bo speedily expected 
(whereas Gnosticism was concerned rather wdth 
beginnings), that faith was more important than 
knowledge, that a high standard of morals must 

* P. C. Oonybeare, Ths Key of Tndht Oxford, 1898, p. xcv. 
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bo maintained by rigid discipline, that tho Spirit 
still spoke through many believers. On the otlicr 
band, he laid stress on martyrdom, virginity, 
widowhood ; arnl he inveuted a distinction bt^lween 
venial sins after baptism, which could be forgiven 
by the (’hureh, and mortal sins, which could not. 
It is sin^mlar that most of tho old features which 
Montanism (< 7 . 0 .) sought to preserve were therefore 
opposed and driven out, while nearly all the 
innovations of its founder were afterwards adopted 
by bis opponents. Two of his helpers were Maxi- 
milla anil Priscilla, wbo.so names were used to 
denote sections of his followers that were said to 
have women not merely ns preachers but also as 
priests and bishops. Bec.ause some at Ancyra 
seen by Jerome used cheese with bread at the 
Lord’s Supper (or probably at a love-feast), they 
wore called AHotyritae. Others wlio practised 
meditation, and, like the Hindus, foumi special 
attitudes to promote this, were mocked at as 
Papalorhynchitae or Tascodrugitae ; the latter 
w’ord has been deformed into Asoodrugitue, 
Ascodrupitie, Ascodruti, Abrodici, AsciUo ; the 
former gave rise to variants, Passnlorhynchita*, 
Dactylorhynchitie. 

A fresh impulse was given to the demand for 
purity of life when the churches liad leisure to 
recuperate after the Hecinn persecution. Many 
had apostatized, and the question became urgent 
on wliat terms they might be re-ad mitteil to 
fellowship. A lenient policy was adopted in 
Rome, where the question was fought out. The 
leader of the stern party, Novatian, was chosen 
rival bishop, and soon the whole Christian coni- 
iniinlty ranked itself on these lines, N. Africa 
and Asia Minor were strongholds of the puritan 
Novatianists and this geographical align- 

ment suggests tliat they absorbed most Montanists. 
They regarded the others as apostate, incapable of 
regenerating any one by baptism ; and therefore 
they baptized any candidate for admission, dis- 
regarding anyprevious ceremony performed by an 
‘apostate.’ The same issue arose after the 
Diocletian persecution, and matters came to a 
head in N. Africa, where rival bishops wore elected 
at Carthage. The stern party, or Donatists (</.v.), 
probably absorbed tlie local Novatians ; they held 
their own, though the State patronized the otliers. 
Not till the Vandal invasions of the 5Lh cent, did 
both parties cease to be important. Various hard 
names flung: at the Donatists were Moritenses, 
Campitte, liunitm, and Cotopitw, Cothopithns 
Cutzupit/SR, or Uotispitaj. 

IT. Alongside Established CnuRciiKS.— 
When Constantino recognized that the Christiana 
were tho most virile party in his empire, and 
decided to found a new capital near tlie provinces 
where they were strongest, he initiated a State 
policy of uniformity which created new sects by 
the score. The (5reek world speculated, the 
Roman emperor strove to crush independence of 
thought, tiU the Arab gave both something else to 
think about. The rivalry of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Constantinople expres.se<l itself in theological 
formulas; each city fathered a great division of 
the Christian world, which has its representatives 
still. Very few doctrinal questions arose else- 
where, and even the T’elagian controversy came to 
its height among the Greeks. All other divisions 
turned on the personality of Christ. 

As Illingworth says, neither the universality 
nor the unity of human personality was ad eoiiutely 
understood in pre-Christian ages.^ Greek thought 
was first forced to the problem by the absolutely 
unique case of .lesus Clirist, and had no g(?ncnil 
theory as to the personality of an ordinary man. 
Origen was the first great thinker, and Alexandria 

> Personality, Unman and DivinniRL), fionilon, 1894, p. s. 
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continued to load in speculation until the views of 
Arius threatened to wreck Constantine's hope of a 
united empire. The development for the next two 
jifenerni.ions has been described in art. Arianism ; 
three leaders deserve mention afresh. Ailtius of 
Antioch, bred in the strictest school of Aristotle, 
urj»ed that Christ must bo radically unlike God, 
and gathered a party of Anomceans, or Ezucon- 
tians. His most illustrious follower was Eunoinius 
of Cyzicus, whom he won at Alexandria about 
350; and this man organized their sympathizers, 
consecrating new bishops ; with his death in 395 
the sect died out.^ Theophronius of Cappadocia 
taught within their bounds that there were limits 
to God's knowledge, which was absolute only as 
regards current events his followers were named 
Agnoetse. 

From the theories propounded by and against 
Apollinaris and his followers* were coined the 
titles Dimeeritse, Anthropolatras, Sarcolatrse, 
Vitaliani, Synuaiastse, Poiemiani, Valentiniani. 
The extreme anti-Arians at Alexandria separated 
under Coluthus in 319, but were inducecl to re- 
unite in 324 by ITosius. 

The latter leader with his friend Potamius, in 
Spain, still confronted with great missionary tasks, 
put out a manifesto urging that speculation should 
cease, and that all non-Scriptural terms should lie 
disused ; this led to the Synods of Ariminum and 
Seleiicia in 369, when Acacius of Crosarea led most 
of the Greeks to allow that the. Son was like the 
Father, and thus provided for the Semi-Arians the 
new name of Homceans. But his iiiHuonce waned 
within ten years. 

An extraordinary interlude towards the end of 
the 4th cent, was connected with the name of 
Origen. Epiphanius of Salamis devoted some 
attention to him in his treatise on heresies and 
visited Palestine to destroy his inttuence. With 
Jerome at Ilctlilebem he Hticceodod, but Ilufinus 
at Olivet liad been a pupil of Didymus, who filled 
Origon’s cliair ; and John, the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, regarded Epiphanius as intruding in his 
province. One result was that Rufinus returned 
to Italy and translated many of Origen’s books 
into I^atin, editing them freely. The controversy 
was complicated by Dioscorus and other Nitrian 
monks supporting the Origenists, while the Scetan 
monks went so far in their opposition that Theu- 
philus, the patriarch of Alexandria, led soldiers 
to attack some monasteries and nearly lost his 
life. The one point that emerged was that Origen 
Iiad «lcriied that God had a human form, so that 
tho S(!etan* Jerome parly could be called Anthropo- 
morphites. As Chrysostom sided with John, the 
contest rapidly became personal, and Theophilus 
proved recreant to the traditions of Alexandria. 
As soon as Chrysostom was ruined by Epiphanius, 
the whole dis^iute died. 

Older theories wore revived, Photinusof Sirmium 
teaching afresh the Unitarian views of Paul of 
Samosata, and Marccllus of Ancyra reviving the 
doctrines of Sabcllius. In 381 tho Council of 
Constantinople pronounced against them, and also 
condemned a new theory of Macedoiiins,^ late 
bishop of the city, who had begun to develop a 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, whom he held to be a 
creature, ranking with the angels. It is the first 
sign of interest in the question whi<?h much later 
was to serve as a pretext for the rupture of East 
and West. Some of his followers were said by 
PhilastriuH to bo unsocial at meals, and were there- 
fore named Adelophagi by Praedestinatus. 

As Christ was thus studied and dissected, till 
the reality of His human career was obscured by 
theories as to His nature, religious feeling turned 

1 See ERE v. fi75. * Socrates, HE v. 24. 
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to His mother. Some Thracian women who hod 
migrated to Arabia revived in her honour the 
custom of offering (takes to the Queen of Heaven 
^. 11 .) and were termed Collyridians (from xoWupff). 
Though their worship was condemned (as of women 
onlv?), the impulse to Mariolatry was strong. 
Helvidius of Rome maintained that after the birth 
of Jesus Mary bore children to Joseph ; he and all 
who opposeef the rising tide were blamed by 
Epiphanius^ as Antidicomarianites. This led to 
the great controversies of the Nestorians and the 
Eutychians.* That section of the E. Syrian Church 
which has submitted to Rome, under the Syro- 
Clialdaic patriarch of Babylon, is now known as 
tho Cbaldaean. 

The political problem of the emperors was to 
hold together Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, with the 
earlier conquests of Rome. About the year 500 
these were siibmerimd by northern invaders, Thoo- 
doric ruling from Ravenna ; the Goths were won 
by Arian missionaries, and it was a question 
whether the cities still in their midst, with 
Athanasian churches, would succumb or would 
leaven their conquerors. The convewion of the 
Franks was a great step towards solidifying the 
West, and the emperors saw that it was advisable 
to conciliate Rome. They secured this by doctrinal 
cunccssions only at the expense of grave aisaifcction 
throughout the East. In Egypt there was indeed 
a State Church upheld by force, a manifest token 
being that the patriarch of Alexandria was also 
governor of the province ; but nearly the whole 
population scoffea at it as Melkite. The people 
were heartily Monophysite and were so disgusted 
with the time-serving of their patriarch Mongiis 
that some abjured his authority and became known 
as Acephali. 

Apart from these extremists, tho Copts con- 
tinued to subdivide on various questions as to the 
Iwdy of Jesus. That this did not function natu- 
rally, but only by constant exercise of the will 
to lay aside divine attributes, was a view put 
forward at Alexandria by Julian of Halicarnassus 
and supported by the Syrian IMdIoxenus of Mabug. 
When the Coptic patriarch died, Julian put forward 
Gaianus as a canaidate and secured him the post. 
Their followers were thereupon nicknamed Aph- 
thartodocetae or Incorrupticolae ; but the tenet as 
started by Stephen Niobes was that, because Christ 
united the two natures, humanity obtained the 
privilege of lieing uncreate. This raised the 
question whether Uie human nature of Jesus had 
been created or was uncreate, and tho opponents 
called one another Actistetae, Ctistolatrae. The 
party which held that Christ’s body was ordinary 
w^as headed by Soverus, who, though for six years 
patriarch of Antioch, had experience of Rome and 
of Constantinople, and was Alexandrian by educa- 
tion and residence. In the contest for the Coptic 
patriarchate of Alexandria, when Theodosius failed 
to hold the inist, their party was styled Phtharto- 
latrae, Corrupticolae. On their line of thought 
came next the question whether Christ’s mind was 
ordinary, or whether He was potentially omniscient 
and simply declined to know certain things. The 
Kenotists,* who took the second alternative, were 
known as A^nofitae, or were called after their 
leader, Themistius Calonymus the deacon. When 
those bodies, including the Esaiani, numbered 
about a dozen, they were dismissed in despair by 
cataloguers as Diacrinomenoi, Hesitantes. 

Another cause of fission in Egypt late in the 6th 
cent, was still tho relation of tne three persons of 
the Trinity. Damian, the Coptic patriarch, taught 
tliat, while the three unitedly were God, each 
separately was not ; his adherents were known 

1 Hatr. Ixxviil. a See art. Monoputsitism. 

3 See art Ksmobis. 
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sometimes by his name, sometimes as Angelitas, 
from Angolium their chief church, or they were 
laughed at as Tetraditse, Condobauditse. Their 
chief opponent was John Philoponus, lay philo- 
sopher, who so emphasized the distinction of the 
three natures that the unity escaped notice, and 
his enemies readily styled nim a Tritheist. Ho 
became involved also in a dispute on the resurrection 
with Conon of Tarsus, who held that the bodily 
form would not be resumed, only the material. 
On this line of thought the Christolytae held that 
the body and soul of Christ fared as most do, and 
that only the divine nature ascended to heaven. 

From a very different standpoint, another party 
earned the name of Tetraditae ; some Palestinian 
followers of Origen about 542, who followed up hi.s 
doctrine of pre-existence and attributed divinity 
to the soul of Christ before the Incarnation, pre- 
ferred the name Protoctistae. In reaction the 
Isochristi taught that ultimately all would become 
like Christ ; because in the course of the contro- 
versy two different monasteries became ranged 
against one another, they are also known as Neo- 
laurites. The Abyssinian Cluirch has steadily 
followed the Copts and has contributed nothing of 
more than local acceptance. 

Theodosius, the Coptic patriarch, in 643 conse- 
crated at Constantinople the Syrian Jacob as 
bishop of Nisibis. For thirty-five years he organ- 
ized and ordained throughout Syria, so that the 
Monophysites of that land are often called 
JacobitesJ Not much original thought is recorded 
of this section ; the works of Barsanuphius, an 
anchorite of (jaza, may be worth consulting ; they 
are ascetic and doctrinal ; those of Timotheus 
rii)luru8 of Alexandria were translated into Syriac 
and thence into Armenian ; large numbers of 
sermons, hymns, and letters by Severus of Antioch 
are extant, and others by Jacob of Saru^ Philox- 
enus of Mabug about 6U8 revised the reahitta in 
a most literal fashion, and a century later Thonias 
of Ilarkcl edited the revision at Alexandria, adding 
the critical marks of Origen. 

In 540 an Armenian council was held, which 
pronounced for Monophysitism and incorporated 
in the Sanctus the test phrase ‘ who wast crucified 
for us.* Under Heraclius this was abandoned, but 
from 728 communion with the Jacobites was re- 
stored. There are also remarkable relics of tho 
Adoptian view, for the anniversary of Christ’s birth 
is not observed, except for some mention on the 
great feast of the Baptism, 6th Jan. ; the Jiilianite 
view of an incorruptible body was combined with 
this, as assumed in oaptism. The Paulicians {q.v,) 
always objected to tlieir rivals’ worship of tlie 
Cross (Armenian, Chazus ) ; therefore the term 
Chatzitzarii, Chazinzarians (Staurolatrae) seems 
to denote no small sect, but the Established 
Church of Armenia as viewed by the Paulicians. 

Justinian sought to reconcile tho Monophysites 
and BO cement together the empire that his generals 
had re-conuuered, and ho called the fifth ecumenical 
council at Constantinople in 553 to ratify a com- 
promise — his condemnation of Theodore of Mop- 
auestia, Theodoret, and Ibas in the ‘ Three 
Chapters.’* The whole West disagreed, however, 
and the assent of Rome was won only by retaining 
its bishop in exile, and on his death by nominate 
ing Pelagins, a pliant succeasor. He was ex- 
communicated by nearly all the West, the lead 
being taken by Paulinus of Aquileia, but after his 
speedy death the scandal began to heal. The 
great influence of Rome gradually secured the 
acceptance of the council, so that tne dissentients 
wore presently termed schismatics. The Lombards 
eucouraj^ed tne bishops of Aquileia to revive their 
former title of * patriarch * ; not until 698 was the 

1 See art. MoNOPurarrigM. a See JURE Iv. 191 f. 


division healed, when the whole cause was uiiin- 
telligihlo. Two rival lines of bishops, however, 
bore the mere title of patriarch till 1751. 

Timotheus of Constantinople, in his Reception of 
Eeretiesy about the end of the 6th cent., describes 
some Melcliizedokites of Phrygia, who observed 
the Sabbath day ; as they touched no one, they 
were popularly called Athingani. This roads as 
if they observed tho Jewish rules of cleanliness, 
but the information is too scanty to trace their 
origin and tenets. 

In tho last days of Creek power tlie emperor 
Heraclius asked whether tho will of Christ was 
single or double. The Monothclete controversy* 
occupied the attention of the theologians for half 
a century ; all the while Ishiin was driving the 
Greek troops out of Egypt and Syria, with tho 
hearty good will of tho natives, so that the State 
Church there fell irretrievably. The (tommiinity 
which held longest to the single will dwelt on 
Lebanon, and .is known as Maronite. It speedily 
fell out of touch with Greek thought, reverting to 
the Syriac language, in which the liturgy is still 
chanted ; but under Muslim rule the people speak 
Arabic. In the 12th cent, tho Maronites adopted 
Dithelisni as the price of Crusading help, but they 
were not thoroughly organized under Roman in- 
fluence till 1743. Until recent troubles there were 
nearly 260,000 on I..obanon, with 70,000 more in 
Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt ; about 2000 monks of 
St. Anthony and IKK) secular priests are under 
their patriarch. A curious result of all these 
divisions is to be seen in the title ‘ patriarc;h of 
Antioch,* borne to-day by six rivals: besides the 
Greeco-Arab or Melkite and the Syrian (’atholie, 
a Latin is to be found at Aleppo, a Greek at 
Bamascus, and a Syriac at Diarbekr. 

The views of Pelagius as to the effect of sin on 
mankind * were canvassed in the West behind his 
back ; he himself set them forth at Bethlehem and 
Lydda, and was suoported by Julian of Eclanum 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia. Ilia follower (’(des- 
tine, ordained at Ephesus, was at last oondr'inned 
there in 431. But the Greeks declined to follow 
Augustine, and presently were classed as Semi- 
Polagians. One of the classical works on heresy, 
written in the West, in its catalogue of wrong 
opinions, leads up to predestination, whi(d) is then 
stated, and opposed from tho Semi-Pelagian stand- 
point. And the famous test of Catholic doctrine, 
that it has always been believed by everybody 
everywhere, w'as formulated to indi('ato that 
Augustinianism was a heresy. From Marseilles 
(Massilia), the headquarters of those W(^slerii 
leaders, they were often called Massilians, Mas- 
salians, or Messalians ; the controversy was closed 
in 529 at Orange in that district. Before then tho 
opinions of Augustine against free will liad been 
exaggerated by monks at HadrumetuTn to the 
pltcii of antinomianism ; after them was coined 
the title Adrumetians. 

Lucifer of Cagliari in Sardinia stoiiimed the tide 
of laxity, somewhat on the lines of ilio Donatists, 
opposing the restoration to oflice of those who luul 
given scandal ; but his objection was on the score 
of Arian doctrine more than of apostasy. The 
protests of his followers were last heard in ,384. 

In S. Gaul and Spain, where tho West Goths 
spread, we hear mu(;h from the 5th to the 7(li 
cent, of certain Bonosians, organized with bisliops. 
Apparently they followed Bonosus of Sardica, who 
flourished from 392 to 430. At first he simply 
taught that Jos(*ph and Mary had children, but he 
was finally classed with Marcellus and Plioiinus. 
As his views wore accepted in Si>ain, we infer that 
be held the old Adoptianism. 

1 flee art. Monothki.ktibm. 

*See art. PKLACiUNisw and SKMi-rKfiAorAmHii. 
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Spain produced one leader in Priscillian ^ about 
376. ITis opinions are certainly distorted by his 
opponents, who llunj; at him such epithets as 
Gnostic anti Manichiean. Pamphlets of his dis- 
covered in 1HS.5 show that ho was a mystic, pre- 
cursor of Santa Teresa. ^ What really annoyed his 
neiglilKmrs was his asceticism, especially his strong 
views on the relation of the sexes, which he 
thought sliould bo purely spiritual, whence the 
names Abstinentes, Spiritales ; his world was not 
yet ripe for lay celibatsy, and he was condemned 
at Sartigossa, and finally beheaded at Trfeves (385), 
the first victim of a new law against heretics. 
From Augustine we hear of a few Africans who 
lived as lie advised, in foster- families, receiving 
.atl opted children ; he calletl them Abelonii, 
Abeliani, Abeloita. If there be any truth in the 
tales told to Epiphanius about the Adamiani, 
reported to worship naked in the hot baths, and 
to maintain their virginity, they also may have 
reduced Priacillian’s views to practice. A very 
dillerent position was taken up by Jovinian of 
Milan, who opposed celibacy, fasts, the exaltation 
of martyrdom, the classification of sins ; con- 
demned at Home and Milan, he was banished by 
the emperor. A pamphlet that he issued was 
controverted by Jerome, “ whose abuse is our chief 
source of information. In the same way we hoar 
of another Spaniard, Vigilantius, who wrote 
against jirayers to the saints and other heathen 
practices, against celibacy of the clergy and mon- 
asticism ; Jerome’s wit coined for his followers the 
names Dormitantes, Nyctages. Vigilantius con- 
tinued working at llarcolona unhindered. 

Less fortunate had been Aerius of Pontus half a 
century earlier, known to us only through Kpi- 
phanius.* Not only had ho opposed fastiii" and 
prayers for the dead, but he asserted that hishojis 
and presbyters wore one order, one honour, one 
dignity. He was exconimunicatod, and his 
followers were driven into prac-tical communism 
till their extinction. Audams of Syria was another 
contemporary reformer and missionary to the 
Goths of Scythia ; but to quartodeciman and very 
ascetic practices he joined the theory that, as man 
was made in the imago of God, therefore God must 
have a material shape ; his Anthropomorphite 
followers are heard of till about 500. Of the 
Apostolici, or Apotactici, in Asia Minor we know 
only from Epi})hanius that they were celibate com- 
munists, using the Arts of Andrew and Acts of 
Thomas; from the nickname Saccophori it would 
appear that they were mendicants. In the Thoo- 
(losiaii law against heretics they wore grouped 
with Encratites. 

Mesopotamia, Syria, and Armenia saw during 
the 4th and 5th centuries a mystic movement of 
the Massilians, who sacrificed even self-support to 
(ionstant prayer, as the means whereby the Holy 
Spirit entered and perfected, giving full knowledge 
ot divine things and of the future. They were 
known also to the Greeks as Euchites (y.v.), 
Euphemites, Choreutes, or, after some leaders, as 
Adelphians, Lampetians, Marcianites, Eustath- 
ians. Akin to them seem to be the Hypsistarians, 
or Coelicola, in Asia Minor, though they attracted 
attention by their worsliip of light, their rules as 
to food and the Sabbatn, their opposition to 
images. The Agonyclitae of the 7tn and 8th 
centuries, who would not kneel at prayer, but pre- 
ferred to stand, and often to dance, were fore- 
runners of the dervishes, as also of many revivalist 
bodies in the I8th, 19th, and 20th centuries, known 
derisively as Jumpers. 

Quarrels betw'oen the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and the pope of Rome os to jurisdiction over 

1 See art PRisciiiMANiSM. * In Jodnianum, 

" IJirr, Ixw. 


the Jugo-Slavs led to the formulation of charges 
on each side, when the name Azymitea was used by 
the Eastern to blame the Roman use of unleavened 
bread at the Mass, and the Western retorted with 
Fermentarii. Trivial as the allegations were, the 
rupture of 1054 was complete and final. Fresh 
(tausGs of difierence have been added, notably one 
in tho 14th century. The monks of Athos had 
adopted the Hindu methods of contemplation, 
which were attacked by Barlaam when sent to 
inspect thorn ; the Hesychasts held that they 
could attain the vision of that uncreated light 
which was revealed on the mount of transfigura- 
tion, while Barlaam declared that this infringed on 
tho accepted <loctrine of God. After delmtesbeforo 
the emperors (1341-51) the Eastern Church adopted 
tlie Hesychast view. 

Since the establishment of the Holy Roman 
Empire it might appear that sects in W. Europe 
were few. But this view is superficial, as will 
appear by a comparison with the modern Roman 
Catholic Church. This is often rcgoi'ded as homo- 
geneous, but is in fact highly complex ; its dittbront 
branches are often as remote from one another as 
most Protestant bodies. In the same Canadian 
city will be found churches frequented by Irish 
and churches frequented by French, with decided 
antipathy, althouj?h the language and ritual used 
arc tho siuiie in both. An English town will he 
worked partly by secular priests, partly by a 
regular order; their relations are as fraternal as 
those of Methodists with Presbyterians. The 
various monks, canons, and friars are traditionally 
rivals, not only of the seculars, but of one anotluu’, 
and they have been supplemented by numerous 
modern foundations. In England alone there are 
19 chief superiors of the principal religions orders 
and congregations, w'hilo a single archdiocese has 
31 difierent congregations of women, even ovei- 
lapping in the same towns. 

Thus in the Middle Ages Ave have to consider 
three sorts of movement —(1) those always inde- 
pendent of Romo, (2) innovations adopted and 
moulded by Rome, (3) reforms discountenanced by 
Rome. (1) Of the first class there were dualists 
inheriting Eastern doctrines, like the Bogomils 
and Cathari, and pantheists like tho Brethren of 
the Free Spirit (r/g^.v.). With the last should be 
classed the folhnvers of Amalric, though he lived 
and died in the lionian communion. Lecturing in 
Paris, first on pliilosophy and then on theology, he 
developed the principles of John the Soot. Three 
propositions attributed to him Avere condemned by 
the university, and then, on appeal, by the pope, 
so that ho formally recanted them : God is every- 
thing; a Christian must believe that he is a 
member of Christ ; to those constituted in love no 
sin is reckoned. He died about 1207, and his 
folloAA'ers seem to have advanced rapidly. They 
taught that the Son inaugurated a second era, in 
Avhich the Mosaic Law w'as abolished (and this 
became the pretext for antinomianism) ; that the 
third age, that of the Spirit, was just beginning 
with God incarnate in them ; that hell was a con- 
sciousness of sin, and that the believer was freed 
from this by his regeneration, which Avas the 
promised resurrection. But these versions of their 
mystic pantheism come only from the records of 
the Inquisition, Avhich began to work among them 
in 1209. The Lateran Council condemned them 
six years later, and in 1225 Pope Honorius and the 
Council of Sens condemned afresh tlie great work 
of John the Scot.* The Amalrician philosophy 
filtered into several of the B^guine sisterhoods. 

1 For the whole movement coneult A. Jnndt, Hiit. du 
panthiinns popiUairt au rnoyen d^e et au arvt« aUde, Paris, 
1875 ; and B. Haurton, Hist. d« la phiUaophie scoUutique, 2 
vols., do. 1872-80. 
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(2) For the great leadorn whone programmes 
were accepted, and whose follow'ers were organ- 
ized with the sanction of Rome, see art. Religious 
Orders (Christian). 

(3) In the third class fall several millenarians^— 
Wvclifites, Husaites, Brethren of the Common 
Life) Waldenses, all described in separate articles. 
There remain to be noticed various evangelical 
grouj^s following leaders who cared little about 
remaining in outward communion ; they were 
chiefly of the 12th century. 

Tancholm preached in the Netherlands till 1124, 
Eudu de Stella in Brittany till 1148; but three 
diwdples of Abelard (q.v,) produced more famous 
results. Peter of Bruys, a priest, taught for 
twenty years in S. France; the authorities who 
neglected to suppress him wore thus adjured : 

‘ In your parts the people are re-baptized, the churches pro- 
faned, the altars overthrown, orosses luirned ; on the very day 
of our Lord’s passion meat is publit^lv oaten, priests are 
scourged, monks imprisoned and ooiupelled by terrors and 
tortures to marry. ’a 

When Peter w'as lynched, his work was continued 
by a Cluniac monk, Henry of Lausanne, at first 
with some episcopal sanction, as the scandalous 
lives of many clergy needed checking by public 
opinion ; but Bernard of Clairv^x {q.v, ) suspected 
his work, and after about fourlleu years had him 
imprisoned in 1148. Arnold of Brescia did similar 
work in N. Italy, France, Switzerland, and in 1145 
obtained a commanding position at Rome ; ton 
years later he was sacrificed to the pope by the 
emperor. The Arnoldists maintained themselves, 
chiefly in Lombardy, for some two centuries ; they 
contemptuously roiected the clergy as of bad life 
and therefore unaole to administer useful sacra- 
ments ; they equally rejected the tliecjry of the 
efficacy of any sacraments. Their stress on the 
laying on of nands is an obvious corollary from 
tlieir attempt to revert to primitive nioacls as 
depicted in tlio Acts of the Apostles. 

About 1183, w'hen the French troops were trying 
to suppress the Braban^on brigands, they wore 
followed up by volunteer bands linked into a 
brothcrliooa on the basis of a revelation ; they wore 
a leaden image of the Madonna of Puy, and their 
distinctive mark was a white cowl, whence they 
were named Capuciati. The name was speedily 
transferred by Thomas of Walsingliam to the 
English followers of Peter of Pattishall, an icono- 
clast who advised that it was needless to bare the 
head before the host. 

With the 13th cent, the virility of the papal 
system waned. When emperor and pope quarrelled , 
tne Italian physician Marsiiius, eminent at the 
university oi Paris, produced a work, Defenttor 
Pacisy which put plainly for scholars, politicians, 
and theologians the truths hitherto maintained 
chiefly by the Waldenses. A democrat and Bible 
student, he would take away all clerical power and 
wealth, subjecting even bishops and pope to the 
civil power ; as a historian ho showed the growth 
of papal power and denied any Petrine prerogative. 
Liulwig of Bavaria naturally protected with the 
sword one who protected him with the i»en ; he 
was crowned emperor in Romo in the name of the 
Romans ; he deposed Pope John XXii. ; he in- 
stalled a now pope, Nicholas v. But his adoption 
of the principles of Marsiiius was premature, and 
in a way was but an episode in the Giielph- 
Ghibelline strife. The iH>ok was a ditlcrent 
matter ; not only did it circulate among scliolans, 
but it was rendered into French, Italian, and 
English. Not only was it known to Wyclif, the 
Parisian promoters of the general crounc^ils, and 
Luther, but even to the comiiirmalty it showed 

J Sceartt. ENTiiiTstAHTH(KeligioiiN), | 3,an(l Skcjond Advkntihm. 

-*A. II. Newman, Manual of Churm lliHlory, Philadelphia, 
IIHX), 1. 660. 
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that great scholars could demand a reformation in 
head and members, to sweep away usurpation, in 
the name of the ajmstles. 

III. ilf ODER AT. —With the Reformation of the 
16th cent, the ostensible unity of Western 
Christendom disappeared. The Roman communion 
was soon strengthened by now orders, notably the 
Jesuits {q.v .) ; and it hius discountenanced other 
new movements, such as the Jansenist and 
Modernist. * But, whereas during the Middle Ages 
force could usually be invoked * to c.rush teachers 
of whom the Curia disapproved, in modern times 
that has boon possible only in certain localities, 
especially under the banners of Spain and Austria. 
Each century has seen great new leaders, all of 
whom are separately treated in the present work, 
as also are some minor teachers ; but of the first 
age only three seem to need mention here. 

Nicolaus von Amsdorf (1483-1565) exaggerated 
Luther’s insistence on faith, saying that good 
works, when done on pur^iose tti win salvation, 
were absolutely harmful ; ho was disowned by 
most of his communion. Younger in years but 
more antique in thought, Heinrich Niclacs (1602- 
80?), an Amsterdam merchant, seems to have l)een 
introduced by David .Toris to meditrval mystics. 
Taking up headquarters at Kmden (1640-60), ho 
taught that he was an inoaniation of God in Christ 
to found the Familia Caritatis, whose members 
themselves partook of divinity and could become 
perfect. It was elalxirately organiz<Ml on the hier- 
archical pattern, but wlhcrcnts were allowed to 
conform outwardly to any Church. Thus Plantin 
of Antwerp became a convert, and printed most of 
his books. These were all rendered into English, 
for Niclaes and Vitel of Delft did much work in 
Essex and London, especially after 1570. Fifty 
years later Edmond Jessop imhlished a popular 
account based on good authority, in his Discovery 
of the Errors of thr, English A finhaptistSf which 
shows development of the Fatnili.st inovemont. 
Even in 1652 the books of ‘H.N. ’ were reprinted, 
but very few new adherents were won. Thc 3 
Friends have always found much tiint was con- 
genial in the Familists, and the most sympathetic 
studies arc by Robert Barclay* and Fell 
Smith.^ John Cameron (1577-1625) taught in ten 
cities, and his system was popularized by his 
pupils, e8pe<5ially Moyse Aiuyraut.® 

On the whole, minor sects could maintain them- 
selves in Europe only under .‘special conditions ; 
Poland and Holland gave a certain amount of 
toleration, and England later. New countries 
naturally atlbrded refuges, and thus were predis- 
posed for the appearance of new sects. To guard 
against this, the Impiisition was peculiarly active 
in the New World. 

It might be expected that new lands under 
Protestant control would Ihj .sectarian muHeums, 
but this is hardly the case ; in Victoria only 8054 
people returned theinselvcs in 1911 as outside the 
well-known Churches. Canada htis become the 
homo of refugees from all N. Europe, and displays 
many immigrant sects ; but it seems to have 
originated none. The United States is so large, so 
old, so active, and so well investigated, that the 
whole nuMlorn period can liest bo studied with this 
continent in view.* The facts dovetail with every 

I See artt. Jansknihm and Mopkrnibv. 

3 See art. IngniHiTioN. 

* The imier Life tf the Hpligionn Societies of the Common- 
Uffalth, Ix)nd(»ii, lS7r., p. with bihlioifniphv. 

< DATS xl. 427. BEREi. 4(M. 

® The regfultti* cf*nRU«»?« of HM)0 and 101(1 oontaiii imn h valu- 
ahl« information. On tlie latler a nopntir Iniok huH 
puhliKhtMl by II, K. C’urroll, The Helufioue Foreen of the Ungnt 
StnUe, New York, 1012; hut, while it profCHHi-M l«» i»‘‘ ‘r»‘viH«d 
and brought down to 1010,' it is difficult in many places to t<*ll 
whether the figures are not even of IHOo. Moreover, the 
amiratry of the figures has often hci'ii (loul)U;<l, and grave 
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permanent Kuropean inoveiiiont of the last two 
centuries. Tliat America chiclly rei^roduces, and 
only slightly modifies, the conditions of the Old 
World will be evident by enumerating the 22 
denoniinatioiiH which have more than 50,000 com- 
municants each. They are named here in order 
of their size : Homan Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Congregatiunalist, Hefonned, 
United Jlrethren, (lerman Evangcdieal, Latter- 
Day Saints, Evangelical bodies, Eastern Orthodox, 
Friends, Christian Connection, (ilernian Baptist 
Brethren, Adventist bodies, Church of (Jhrist 
(Scientist), UnitariaiiB, Universalists, Mennonites. 

The ‘other Protestant bodies’ in 1906 had not 
250, (HK) members; their church property was small 
and heavily in debt ; their permanence is uncertain, 
for, though 42 new sects appeared in twenty years, 
by immigration, division, or organization, yet 15 
disappeared, anti CIO more decreased so rapidly that 
many are probably extinct already. They have 
four times as many ministers as most Protestant 
sects, and have multiplied remarkably since 1890, 
especially in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and Illinois. A fifth of them are in a thousand 
isolated groups with no distinctive principles, and 
they are classified in the census report as ‘Inde- 
pendent Churches.’ Tfiey indicate tlie presence of 
now life, but the results are too amorphous to l>e 
described. Even among the others, from the 78 
‘Christian Israelites’ up to the tens of thuusands 
of Winebrennerian members in the ‘ Church of 
God,* many appear negligible in practice, for <m 
their own ofnoial showing they do no work at 
home or abroad. 

Since the adoption of the constitution in 1789 
perfect religious irccdom has been assured through- 
out the United States. This arose not only frt>m 
the highly mlscwllaneous character of the popula- 
tion, but from tlie fact that two States had been 
deliberately founde<i in onler to sccjuro homes fur 
those who respected the rights of conscience. The 
French of Canada, Acadie, Louisiana, the Spanish 
of Mexico and California, the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam, the Swedes of New Jersey, and the 
second wave of English in Virginia, indeed be- 
longed to their respective Established Churches, 
but these have not ooen the determining factors. 
The Pilgrim Fathers (a.v.) of Plymouth and the 
Puritans' of New England have had their story 
often told. Even more important for oiir tiieme 
are Rhode Island and the Providence Plantations, 
with charters, first from the Commonwealth, tlieii 
from Charles II., assuring a welcome to all; the 
Jews found guaraiitoed to them here not merely 
an asylum, but equal opportunities. This tiny 
province was so lieiniiied in by intolerant Puritans 
that it offered no scope to develop its jirinciplcs, 
and the wider appl legation wtw made l»y William 
Penn, whose work is t<K) little ai>ineciated in 
England. In 1677 be was joint-proprietor of West 
New Jersey, and, desiring population, bo joined 
George Fox and Robert Barclay in a jouniey to 
the lower Rhine, Hanover, Brandenburg. Becom- 
ing pro])riet<?r of Pennsylvania in 1681, ho decided 
to make it a greater lihodo Island. Numerous 
German pamphlets were written, and the response 
was beyond expectation ; liefore long there were 

errors have been fliscovered during 191fl. The oflicial Jiureau 
of the Census, in the dei»artnient of Oomwieroo and Labor, 
conducted special inquiries into religions comiitions in 1!XK> und 
in 1910. Few of the last returns, so far os they reIaU> to the 
minor liodies, are available for this article, which draws largely 
from th« Report on Religioua Bodift), lifud, pt. L *8ununnry anil 
Oenei^ Tables,’ pt ii. ‘Keiuirate Denominations, History, 
Description, and Statistics ' ; Bulletin lOS, * Bcligious H<K]ii^, 
Introduction, Summary, Diagrams,’ Washington, 1910. So far 
as the returns of 1916 have been published, they show no 
general change in the situation. 

1 See art. Pu&itaxism. 


more than 50,000 German sectarians in the prov- 
ince, with hardly one Reformed or Lutheran 
minister. 

‘ still throughout his peaceful country 

Traces linger of all lands 

Which here sent their early settlers 

In strange headgear and quaint costumes.*! 

After long olweuration their story has at last been 
told.* 

Caspar Schwenkfeld (1490-1561) was a Silesian 
noble, a lay reformer inffuential witli the Duke of 
Tiiognitz.® Influenced at first by Tins and Taulor, 
be approved the early doings of Luther ; but, when 
the latter tlirew in his lot with the princes, he 
feared that the promotion of purity of life was 
lieing suliordinated to the construction of a new 
ocelesiaHtical machine. Ho therefore publisliod his 
Ermnnnng (fnss missbraurhs etlicher fiirncmpster 
Artikd fh\H Evringelii—s. treatise on the abuse of 
the Gospel for the security of the llcsh ; and in 
1525 at a discussion with Luther and Bugonliagen 
he charged the former witii receding from Ids own 
doc5triue in the preface to the Magnificat, ‘ No one 
(;an umlerstand God or God’s word, unless he has 
it directly from the Holy Spirit, and no one has it 
unless he experiences and is conscious of it.’ Fully 
agreeing with tlii& Scliweiikfeld laid such stress 
on inner experience that he quite disused, and 
advised tin* disuse of, liaptisni and the Lord’s 
Supper, as not being any means or vehicle of grace ; 
thus he took no part iu the Zwinglian or Ana- 
baptist controversies. 

‘(lodmtiHl IlniiNclf, apart from all oxturnal tucanfl, thruugh 
Chriat tf)uch the aoiil, 'ijiuak iti It, w'ork in it, if we are ‘o 
t*xpcrienc!e nalvation.’ ^ 

lie was reluctant to accede to any confessions, 
objecting to tlie many new formulas, and also 
cballeiigiug the old Greek definitions as to the 
person of Clirist with some arguments in 1539 
* that Christ according to His liumauity is to-day 
no creature, but absolutely our God and Lord.’ 
Tliis doctrine of the deification of the flesh of 
Christ was central with him, and his followers 
took from it their own title, Confessors of the 
Glory of Christ. Theologians also disagreed with 
his doctrine of ‘ a double word of God, namely, an 
inward, eternal and spiritual word, and an outward 
and perisliahle word of ihc scriptures or loM(*r.’ 
He turther challenged the external mechanical 
view of justifi(;ation by faith, »is tliouj^h men had 
bought an indulgence from Christ anil llicroupon 
continiKid in sin ; he taught that the elect are not 
esteemed justilied before God eiitir<dy through 
imjuitation, hut are actually made just ; tiiat the 
Lord is our riglitcousnes.snot as outwardly believed 
in, hut as enjoyoti in faith by His inward working 
and life. 

As the Duke of Liegnitz found that ho was fall- 
ing out of lino with ritlier reforming princes, 
SiuiwenkfeUl left in 1.529, and after live years at 
Strasshurg went to Swabia. His followers were 
recruited largely from Anabaptist and Bochmeuite 
circles, and included many of the upper ranks. 
He did not attempt to organize them or to ordain 
ministers, warning that no outward unity or uni- 
formity in doctrine, cerenionies, rules, or sacra- 
ments co\d<l make a Christian cliurch. 

! William Kiug Baker, William Penn and Gulielma^ London, 
1917, p. 231. 

a Sec J. F. Sachse, The German Pieiiete of Provincial Penn- 
sglvanla, PhUadt-lpbia, 1S06, The. German Sectarinnn of 
Penmylvania, 2 vols., I’hiladclpliia, 1899 1900 ; with these may 
he read W. J. llinke, Life and LcUere of the lie.v. John Philip 
Boehm, Philafldphia, 1910. 

9 Collected Workn, 1601, 1600, 1670; Htmlies in G. Arnoldt. 
Ktrchen- and Ketze.rhistoric, 4 vole., Frankfort, 170(V-16 ; W. H. 
Krhkaiu, Gench. der prot. Sekten in tUr Beformationeuit, 
Gotha, 1848; (^. Kado1baj;h, Aiis/Uhrtirhe Gcfteh. Kaspar r>on 
SeJiwmikfddti, Ijauiiaii, JSOl ; C. Gcrhert, Geseh. der Strasehurper 
Sectenbewegung, titruesburg, 18H9 ; li H. Griitziuacher, in 
pnK9. 

* Sohri/ten, i. 708. 
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* When we come together, we pray with one another ... we 
teach and also convene with one another, and ask questions 
oouoeming Christ, and afterwards in writing respecting the 
divine Trinity, the kingdom of God. . . . W^e busy ourselves 
also with the right undentauding and exposition of holj' 
scripture aocording to the mind of tlie Spirit. . . . The true 
knowledge of Christ must be expected not only out of the 
scriptures, hut much more from the gifts of grace revealed by 
the Father; yet so that this revelation should always be in 
unison with and unite with the witness of the soripturea.' > 

Persecution from all parties not only limited 
their numbers to about 6000, but also extermin- 
ated them out-side Swabia and Silesia. The Jesuits 
from 1719 attacked them there and greatly de- 
pressed them till Frederick conauered the uuchy 
and restored their property. Meanwhile many 
fled ; some took refuge with Count Zinzendorf in 
Saxony and helped to rejuvenate the Unitas 
Fratrum (1722-36). Some 200 from Gdrlitz, just 
across the border from llerrnhut, W’ent by Hanover 
and England to Philadelphia, settling about ten 
miles north. Barclay thinks that Fox was in- 
debted to Schwenkfeld for some of his leading 
ideas, which were taught (1624-30) by Hans de 
Rijs and other Waterlander Mennonites near 
Amsterdam, and may have reached England by 
way of the General Baptists ; but lie offers no 
evidence on the last point. Tliey were so uncon- 
scious of any external conneOfion that in the 
colony of the English Friends they maintained 
their German speech and worship, and indeed still 
belong to the ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.’ In 1896 they 
founded a board of missions to propagate their 
faith in the United States and elsewhere ; lately 
the fields have been India, China, and Japan. In 
1910 they numbered 306 corairiunicants. 

Jean de la Badie^ (161G-74) was another noble 
trained by the Jesuits, successively a Catholic 
canon, Huguenot professor at Montauban, pastor 
at Orange, Geneva, London, Middelburg. By 
1668 he was suspended, and ho began a seiiaratist 
church, which migrated to Amsterdam. Ilis most 
prominent adherent was Anna Maria van Schiir- 
niiinn of Utrecht, whose EnkUria^ contains the 
best exposition of his views. Tlieso included the 
usual separatist tenets, with a belief in the gift 
of prophecy and communism ; no distinction was 
drawn between the days of the week, all being 
spent in the loftiest way possible, A remarkable 
departure from Calviiiisin was that, as marriage is 
betwe(3n the regenerate alone, their children are 
free from original sin. About 60,000 people were 
supposed to sympathize with these views, but, 
when Gilbert Voet, rector of Utrecht university, 
drove the leaders into exile, only a few score went 
with them from ‘ tlio garden of souls planted at 
Amsterdam ’ to l>e watered at Herford, and, after 
transplantation to Bremen, to fruit at Altona. 
Cornolis van Sommelsdyk, whose .sisters were in 
the community, offered his castle of Thetinga in 
W. Friesland, but, before the gift took efiect, la 
Bodie died at Altona in 1674. Anna van Sehiir- 
mann then led the wanderers, between 300 and 400, 
to the castle, where they settled down to a happy 
community life, of which in 1677 William Penn 
gives a glimpse in his Travels.^ Anna died next 
year, and in 1679 a colony of Labadists was taken 
to America by Pieter Sluyter. More converts 
were made there, one of whom presented Bohemia 
Manor at the heatl of Chesapeake Bay. Sluyter’s 
rigid rule of the community was tlistasteful, and 

> Barclay, p. 246. 

2 Best recent anoounln by B. B. .lamcg, The LabiuiM Cnfnny 
of Uarylaiul.^ Baltimore, 1899; Una Birt h, Auim van Sahvr- 
tiwiwn, AHhat, Scholar, Saint, W'. .1. Kiihler, Dc 

UcteekeniK van de Dittsenlrru tii de Kerh/egeh ivdo nifts van Neder- 
land, Leyden, 1918 ; J. Dirks and B. J.'Veeiiliovcii, DeOudheid- 
kaiMT op het Stadhuie te Frane.ker^, Franck cr, l!)02. 

* The first part of this work was publishefl at Altona in 1978, 
the second at Amsterdam in 1686. 

* An AceoufU qf WUliam Penn'i Travaili in Holland and 
Germany, anno 1C77, London, 1004, p. 16.8. 


his traflic in slaves and other chattels brought the 
movement into disrepute, so that the settlement 
broke up in 1722. Its more spiritual side has been 
depictea by Whittier in Andrew liyknuin^a Prayer.^ 
Sommelsilyk had become governor of Guiana, and 
in 1680 ho invited a second colony, which faded 
away soon after his death in 1688. The commun- 
ist life at Thetinga ended soon after these emigra- 
tions ; tlio last Sommelsdyk died in 1726 ; and with 
the death of the last ‘ speaker ’ seven years later 
the movement practically ended. Yet a few 
Frisian Labadists still journey annually to the 
ruined castle ; in the crypt of Wieuwert church, 
hard by, the Ijodies of live or six of the community 
are oxnibited, and at Franeker town hall many 
jiortraits, pictures, and books of Anna van Schilr- 
niann are preserved. 

The community had been offereil a home on the 
island of Nordstraml by Antoinette Bourignon, 
whose influence had been in the Netherlands and 
in Holstein; she also was buried at Frunoker in 
1680.^ Her system was distinctly personal ; she 
was the ‘ bride of the Spirit,’ the ‘ woman clothed 
with the sun,’ the ‘channel of revelation.’ Yet 
she was original only on one point; the human 
nature of Christ was dual, and one part was 
liable to sinful corruption ; similarly every man 
has a dual nature, one part being distinctly good ; 
as the will is entirely free, any one may throw the 
balance on the right side and obtain perfection 
here. Her teachings w^ero digested by her disciple 
Pierre Poire t, and published in 7 vols. at Amsterdam 
in 1687, V(Economie divinet ou sysUrno miivemel. 
An English version of her TraiU admirable de la 
aolide vertu^ published in London in 1699, imlicatcs 
influence in Britain ; George Garden, who had 
been professor at King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
niinister of St. Nicholas Church in that city, was 
deposed from the ministry in 1791 for maintaining 
Bourignonist doctrines; in 1711 the (General 
Assembly of tho Chundi of Scotland framed for 
all probationers an abjuration of these tenets. 
Thereafter the movement won no more adherents.® 
Penn’s journey in 1677 introduced him to Spener, 
who for seven years had borrowed from the Kyns- 
burgers [q.v, ) tho idea of colleges of piety, which 
spread from Frankfort through Saxony. ^Fhe new 
zeal for Bible study made the Pietists widely 
known and rather unpopular. The Frankfort 
Lund Company therefore bought from Penn a 
block of land north of Piiilailelphiu betw'oeii the 
Schuylkill and tho Delaw'are, as a Pietist settle- 
ment. F. D. I’astorius led out tlie first emigrants 
in 1683 ; the name of Crefeld was transplanteil by 
some Mennonites to their new settlement ; others 
were Krisheim, SommerhauHen, (lormantow n. By 
J688 Pastoriii8 saw that these Pilgrim Falhers to 
Pennsylvania had made their footing sure ; his 
Latin ode to their descendants has been englished 
by Wbittier : * 

‘Think how your fathers left their native land,— 

Dear Gennan-land ! () sacred hearths and homes !— 
And, where the wild hcast roamg. 

In patience planned 

New forest-nomes beyond tho mhrhty sea, 

There undisturbed and free 
To live aa brothers of one family.' 

Among the curious bodies that migrated from 
Germany was one group whicli declined this family 
life. John Kelpiiis, a graduate of AlLlorf, had 
drunk deep of tini Kosicrucian cup ; after int(!r- 
course in liondon with the Philadelphians® ho 
headed a bainl of 40 men - pilgrinis, students, 
peasanls - to (lenn.-mtowii. It is riunai kable thst 
I See alHO J. F. Sac.hsc, The dennan vf I'rnn^iil 

rnnia, vol i, oh. vi. 

'-iHeeM. K. 8., tUvdr nnr Anloiin-tfe. liouriijniot, I'ariM, 

3 See KRE x. 687. 

*See The Penmylvania Pilgrim, 1872, wil li a liialorical pn - 
face in proae, 

5 Sec KREix. 836 f. 
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in 1694 they found no meeting-house in all the 
province, except those of the Friends. On the 
Kidge they soon erected a log-house 40 ft. square, 
truly oriented ; it included a hall for worsutp, a 
school-room, 40 cells, with an observatory on the 
roof. Here the band entitled themselves The 
Contented of the God-loving Soul. Kelpius him- 
self, however, desired a more solitary life, and 
Whittier * has well sketched how 

* . . . palnfnl Kelplug from his heruiit den 
By Wissahickon, maddest of good men, 
l)reanie<l o'er the Chiliaat dreams of Peteraen. 

Deep in the woods, where the small river slid 
Srmke-like in shade, the Helmstadt Mystic hid, 

Weird as a wizard over arts forbid, 

Reading the books of Daniel and of John, 

And Bchmeii’s Morning-Redness, through the Stone 
Of Wisdom, vouchsafed to his eyes alone.’ 

Some of the 40 forsook the brotlierhood before 
the death of Kelpius in 1708 ; a few lingered on 
till tlie death of Matthaei in 1748. The philosophy 
of Kelpius tvas best represented to English readers 
in the works of Robert Fludd^ (1674-1637), who 
built on the foundations of Paracelsus. He taught 
tliat there are three realities, God, the world, man ; 
that man and the world correspond in all respects 
and act mutually, so that natural law rules abso- 
lutely in the spiritual sphere ; that man and the 
world proceed from and will return to God. The 
subject was complicated, being advertised and at 
the same time discredited by a hoax in 1616, when 
J. V. Andrero jmblished at Cassel anonymously 
Faina FraUvniiatis^ a history of an imaginary 
secret society said to be 200 years old. It does not 
appear that the speculations of Fludd wore ever 
remiced to practice except by the followers of 
Kelpius. 

George K(dth, an Aberdonian Friend, himself 
tinctured witli these mystic views through Hel- 
mont, found spiritual religion at a low ebb in 
Pennsylvania and at length drew off several 
followers. On his return to carry out a similar 
reform in London, where he failea and presently 
conformed to the Kstaldished Church, the leader- 
ship fell to H. H. Koester, a learned Westphalian, 
ami he organized the body by the first baptismal 
service held in the province. But at the end of 
1699 he returned to Germany, and the Keithians 
melted into tlie English Baptists in Pennsylvania, 
some ordinary, some Seven tn -day. 

While most of the German princes suppressed 
new sects, there was one illustrious exception, 
Casimir of Wittgenstein-Berleburg, about 40 miles 
east of Cologne. Hither flocked the converts of 
the untiring evangelist E. C. Hochmann of Lauen- 
burg (1670-1715), and of the mystic chemist J. C. 
Dipped (1673-1734). Under the lemlership of J. F. 
Haug several scholars made in 1726-42 a revision 
of the German Bible, in eight folio volume.*? with 
abundant notes and illustrations. Despite its 
heavy cost, this Berleburg Bible became very 
popular with the nonconformists, both in Germany 
and in Pennsylvania, though it was greatly under- 
sold by the danstein Bibles from Halle. 

Another outgrowth of the Collegiant and Pietist 
movements became manifest in 1708. A t Schwarze- 
nau in Westphalia five men and three women 
liad met at the mill of Alexander Mack, and Iiad 
come to the conclusion that they must found a new 
Churcli by baj>tism. One was chosen by lot to 
baptize Mack, who in tuni baptized the others; 
the procedure was closely akin to Smyth’s founda- 
tion of the General Baptists at Amsterdam in 1609, 
except in the detail that the Gormans adopted 
immersion. Many other collegia foun<l fheir Avay 
1 III Thf Tcnnttylmiiia, PHnrim, 

-’Bee J- B. (Jraveu, Robert Fludd tiu English Itosicrucian, 
Kirkwall, 1902 ; see also art. Rosicrucians. 


to the same point, and little companies of German 
Baptists arose, in no way connected with the Men- 
nonites or with the German Anabaptists. As the 
State disapproved of all dissent, twenty families 
went out to Germantown in 1719, and four years 
later, on CJhristmas Day, Peter Becker organized 
tile first German Baptist Brotherhood in tne pro- 
vince, partly from the immigrants, partly from 
new converts. Six years later Mack himself 
arrived, and within a few years all the communities 
from Germany came over, some of them numbered 
by hundreds. Thus they were enabled to maintain 
their own customs, love-feasts, feot-washing, the 
kiss of charity, and a generally austere life, aloof 
from all (x>litics. The English population has 
always regarded these Du&ers, Dunkards, or 
Tunkers with good-humour as harmless and 
amusing. The annual minutes from 1742 show 
that they were pioneers in education, and published 
Sunday-school books when Raikes was a child ; 
since 1870 this activity has been strongly developed. 
Their ministers are in three classes, the higiiest 
being termed ‘ bishops * ; a few in the cities are 
paid, hut in the country service ^ is gratuitous. 
Since 1876 they have undertaken missionary work, 
now maintained in Scandinavia, France, Switzer- 
land, India, China. The progressive policy, how- 
ever, led to strain, and in 1882 a few of the ‘ Old 
Order* left on the one hand, more of the ‘Progres- 
sives* on the other, the main body being now 
styled ‘Conservatives.* Since 1908 those have 
adopted the otficial title. Church of the Brethren ; 
they number 61,101 communicants, there being 
8089 Progressives and 4411 of tlie Old Order. 

In 1725 some Welsh Seventh-day Baptists came 
to settle near one of the German Baptist churches, 
and this resulted three years later in a remarkable 
movement headed by Johann Conrad Beissel, once 
a journeyman-baker in the Palatinate. Ho believed 
in the power of the press, and began with a German 
book on the Sabbath,* then encouraged both Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Christojih Saur to begin print- 
ing. He made a new settlement on the Cocalico, and 
imbibed ideas both from the Labadistsand from the 
Rosicrucians. Uniform cells were built, monastic 
garb was adopted, evangelistic pilgrimages were 
undertaken. A large community building M’as 
erected at Ephrata, providing cells for the brethren 
on the ground-floor, then a hall for devotions, and 
cells above for the order of ‘spiritual virgins.* 
This was soon outgrown, and many new buildings 
arose, making the Ephrata community famous for 
it.s architecture, its industries, and its piety. The 
organization was rather complicated, for a brother- 
hood of 40 was instituted, while there was also a 
secular congregation distinct from the two regular 
orders. Mysticism became ever more rife; e.g., 
the stateliest of the edifices had doors only x 
because * narrow is the way that leadeth unto life,* 
and iron was not used because, according to the 
Rosicruciaii philosophy, it symliolized aarkness 
and night. 

Zinzendorf tried in 1741 to amalgamate the many 
German sects in America, but found that the 
tenacity which they had developed under persecu- 
tion resisted his efforts. There was a struggle 
between the industrial and the pietist elements in 
Boissers community, leading to the victory of the 
latter and the disuse of many mills. Both, how- 
ever, co-operated in producing the German Bible, 
the first in a European tongue to be printed in the 
New World ; Saur obtained his typo from Frank- 
hirt, but his paper hears the watermark of the 
community, and to them he sent ba<*.k the sheets 
to be bound. Soon the Ephrata press published 
hymn-books and many other works on religion and 

1 il/vstj/rton Anomian^ I’hiladelphia, 1728, tr. into English by 
Michael Wohlfarih, 1729. 
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theology, up to the maesive folio of the Mennonite 
iiiartyrology. Books of mystic theology were 
also published, setting forth the Platonic view 
that Ilian was originiuly male and female, and 
that the unity would be regained in the body of 
Christ. 

Conrad Beissel had a brother Johann Peter, who 
lived at Gimbsheim in the Palatinate, a few miles 
north of Worms, west of the Hhine. This district 
was a hotbed of sectarianism in the early 18th cent, 
and correspondence between the brothers brought 
about a great pietistic revival and organization. The 
accession of a new Count I’alatine in 1743 led to 
persecution, and by 1751 most of the community 
emigrated to Pennsylvania ; some joined the 
Ephrata group, and others founded a now colony 
on the Bermudian in York county, where it gradu- 
ally lost its peculiarities. 

By 1786 Ephrata had abandoned its communist 
principles, and the two regular orders were dying 
out, never having numbered more than 300. In 
1814 the secular congregation was organized and 
Incorporated as the German Seventh-day Baptists ; 
but apparently even W adding four regulars they 
numbered only 50. llic centre of gravity shifted 
to Schneeberg, now Snow Hill, where tnere is a 
valuable library. A third church exists at Balern- 
ville : the total meinberahip of the antique com- 
munity is 194. 

It is curious that, whereas the province was 
founded to secure religious freedom, the State in 
1794 passed a Sunday law under which this harm- 
less people was persecuted at intervals for half a 
century. Whittier forgot that they were Seventh- 
day Baptists when he put into the lips of Sister 
Maria Christina of Ephrata what he mistakenly 
styled the Hymn of the Dmtkera, in which ho also 
transferred to daw'n what was really a midnight 
service ; but the spirit is right. 

' Lo 1 rifnng from liaptisraal flame, 

TniuBfiinired, gloriouH, yet the same. 

Within the heavenly city's bound 
Our KloHter Kedar Hhall be found. 

He oometh soon I at dawn or noon 
Or Net of Nun, lie cometh noon. 

Our prayom Nhall meet Him on Hla way : 

Wake, BiBtcrH, vrake I ariee and pray.' 

George White field and Wesley’s miHsionaries 
ministered chiefly in their own tongue, but an 
atmosphere of revival was produced in which 
Swiss and German settlers were rejuvenated, so 
that new bodies were born which still survive ; five 
claim brief notice. 

Some Swiss immigrants of 1760 were affected by 
a revival twenty years later, and the converts were 
immersed in the Susiiuehanua, whence tliey became 
known a.s River Brethren. In many respects they 
suggest a Mennonite origin. They are chiefly in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kansas, and number 3427 ; 
they maintain missions in Rhodesia. 

Another Swiss Mennonite, Martin Bohm, co- 

K ted with r. W. Otterbein, a Prussian 
med minister, in another revival deeply 
InBuenced by Methodist evangelism. This led to 
a conference in 1789, and the formation in Mary- 
land eleven years later of the United Brethren In 
Christ. The body now has become mainly English- 
speaking, and numbers about 225,000 members in 
23 northern States, in two groups, one conservative, 
one modem. They subscribe nearly $100,000 for 
missions in Japan, China, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and Sierra Leone. 

A Lutheran revivalist, Jacob Albright, under 
similar influences paralleled their work iti his own 
communion, winning converts who organized in 
1807 ; after his death they took tlie title, Evan- 
gelical Association of North America. Tliey tof> 
have become mainly English and Methodist; they 
number 133,313 in all the northern States; at a 


cost of $28,323 they maintain missions in Japan, 
China, and Germany. 

The German Evangelical Protestant Church 

originated about the same time and is still grow- 
ing; two-thirds of its 36,156 mein hers are in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, Cincinnati being the centre. A 
mission in India is sustained by $27, 183. 

John Winebrennor was a Reformed pastor at 
Harrisburg in 1820, but had to retire owing to his 
evangelistic proclivities. In 1830 he and five friends 
founded the Church of God, witli Baptist doctrines 
and Methodist polity. There are 22,511 mem tiers, 
chiefly in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, subscribing 
$2036 for a mission in India. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution led to a 
recrudescence of religious thinking and the forma- 
tion of a few sects with some permanence : three 
lay movements deserve attention. In the north of 
Sweden the population was so sparse that ono 
parish coverect 6600 square miles ; the lack of priests 
caused the rise of 'readers,’ and these gradually 
developed a decided hostility to a paid ministry, 
and a great complacency. It is not clear that they 
survive in their native home. In Norway the 
peasant Nielsen Hauge (1771-1824) proved a very 
Bunyan, and the strength of his movement may 
be judged by the emigration to the northern States 
in America, where Hauge’s Synod of Norwegian 
Lutherans was organized in 1846 ; to-day there are 
14,730 communicants. On the other liana, Baroness 
Kriidener (1766-1824), who attracted much atten- 
tion in religious circles throughout ('cntral Europe, 
was driven by the civil authorities from Paris ami 
Switzerland to Riga, Petrtigrad, ami the Crimea; 
but she never visited the New World. Her influ- 
ence was that of the evangelist and healer; her 
only attempt at constructive work, an eirenicon 
between Protestants and CathoIi(?8 in Switzerland, 
failed completely. Her followers soon died out. 
No now sect made good its footing on the Con- 
tinent, though sumo continued to linger on till the 
increasing uniformity of tho 19th cent, made exi.st- 
ence almost impossible. 

Another series of emigrations began willi the 
wave of revolution in 1848. C. F. Spittler of the 
Basel mission sent a celibate colony of mechanics 
to Jerusalem. From their Br uderhnua they hoped 
to evangelize the world, but the missionary fervour 
seems to have been deflected to archieology and 
patriotism. A small remnant of the H ussites (<7.ii. ), 
who had survived in Mtiravia ami had not Loen 
influenced by Zinzendorf, migrated to Texas in 
1848 ; there they are known as tiie Evangelical 
Union of Bohemian and Moravian Bretlireii ; they 
still use their native tongue fur worship. Some 
Gernian-Swiss went to America in 1860, and are 
known as the Apostolic Christian Church, number- 
ing about 4600. Germany saw a New Apostolic 
Church founded in 1862, which migrated entire to 
America a generation later; it numbers about 
2000. The adoption of general military service in 
Europe caused two Mennonite colonies to quit 
Russia for 8. Dakota aViout 1874. The Brliderhof 
had originated in Tirol early in the 16tli cent., 
and, when expelled from Moravia, had remained 
encysted for over three centuries, with Gerinan 
speech and communist customs. The Briider- 
gemeinde were of more recent origin in Kii.s.sJ.a, 
and are of the Baptist genus. 

In 1885 two bodies of Swedish dissenters found 
it wise to leave homo ; tho Evangelical Free 
Mission and the Evangelical Mission Covenant 
are now chiefly along the northern border of the 
United States. Fifteen years later the Church of 
the Lutheran Brethren and a body of I'inns 
followed the example, and by 1903 there had also 
departed some Slovak Lutherans. 

The per])etuation of sects on American soil is 
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assisted by the perpetuation of European Ian 

f uages for worship, a factor hardly realized by 
Injpish readers. To mention only the chief 
tongues, there are 4,600,000 Church members who 
never worship in Knglisli, but only in German, 
Polish, French, Italian, Norse, Swedish, Spanish, 
Bohemian, Slovak, Idthuanian, or Dutch ; while 
3,000,000 more use these tongues jointly with 
English. Americans in 1918 for other reasons 
began a vigorous campaign for the use of Eitglish 
solely ; if this succeeds, some of the smaller IxMlies 
are likely to merge with others to which they are 
really akin. 

Wiiilo sects originally European can often bo 
studied lieston American soil, there are also others 
which arose west of the Atlantic. Heniy Alline, 
of a Rhode Island family which moved to Nova 
Scotia, did great evangelistic work l>etween 1775 
and his death in 1784. He is said to have held 
the view that the Creation was after the Fall, in 
which all souls had personally shared ; but this 
was never adopted by any nuin W, and his Allinite 
converts formed the raw material for the ordinary 
Baptist chnriilies that soon grew to great strength 
in the j>rovince. Of more permanent sects which 
claim fewer than eight per tnousand of the iwpula- 
tion there are a number of small bodies to bo found 
cliiofly in Indiana, Oregon, Kansas, Ohio, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
Washington, New Hampshire, California, Okla- 
homa, Vermont, and Illinois. Altogether they 
aggregate 35 per 1000, and seven of them may bo 
notic^. 

The great revival caused reactions against New 
England orthodoxy, A Methodist in Vir|(inia, a 
Baptist doctor in Vermont, and Presbyterians in 
Kentucky an<l Ohio independently discarded all 
theologies and concentrated on the Bible. By 
1806 they wore aware of one another, and their 
adherents entered into friendly relations, adopt- 
ing as their name only the Biblical term * Clirist- 
ians,’ which others either pronounce with the 
first i long, or expand into Cnristian Connection. 
Ohio and Indiana contain half their 90,718 
members ; N. Carolina and Virginia are the 
strongliold of a southern gnmp which separated 
on the question of slavery in 1854. One of the 
original leaders passed over to the Disciples of 
Christ;^ and, after long confusion of the two 
bodies by outsiders, actual union took place in 
1917. The polity being congregational, with 
conferen<!os cnietly advisory, no great difficulty 
presented itself. 

In 1831 William Miller of Low Hampton, New 
York, began lecturing on the second advent of 
Christ, which he expected in 1843. His influence 
extended from Lake George over Now England, 
but after the non-fulfilment of his second predic- 
tion a conference at Albany in 1846 revealed 
differences which led in time to the formation of 
seven suh-di visions of Second Adventists, of 
wliich only two are at all n umerous.® The iriortality 
of the soul is held by 26,816 ‘Advent Christians’ ; 
29,000 observe the seventh day of the week as 
Babbath and have other Jewish proclivities as to 
diet and prophecy ; they are very aggressive, 
spending aoout $4(fc,000 a year on missions all over 
the world. The ‘Adonai Shomo,’ an Adventist 
community formed in Massachusetts in 1876, 
expired in the first six years of the present 
century. 

About 1880 Mrs. Beckman, an Illinois lady, 
announced herself as the spiritual mother of 
Christ in the Second Coming, and identified Him 
with G. J. Schweinfurth. Tliis man accepted the 
honour, and for about twenty years found three or 
four humlred people to form the Church Triumph- 
1 See EHK iv. 718. > Se« art. Sscosd Advbntibm. 


ant. This too was dead by 1906. This evanescent 
movement recalls the handful of Dumfriesshire 
people who from 1784 till the death of Elspeth 
BiiHian in 1791 believed that she was * the woman 
clothed with the sun.’ * 

The American civil war revealed the existence 
of many conscientious objectors to fighting. A 
Methodist minister, J. V. B. Flack, preached to 
these, and in 1864 a convention was organized 
almost on this one issue, for all questions of faith 
and polity were set aside in view of the diverse 
origins of the adherents. As the war was for- 
gotten, members dropped off, and the Independent 
Churches of Christ in Christian Union are im- 
portant only in Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, and Iowa, 
with some 18,000 meml>ers in 1906; next census 
may show them flourishing again. 

In 1867 several Baptists and Methodists in 
Arkansas and Illinois withdrew and united ; 
twenty years later they adopted a confession and 
rules ; they number about 913, and call themselves 
the Social Brethren Church. Other secessions 
from the Methodists arc the Heavenly Recruit 
Church of 1885; the Apostolic Holiness Union 
of 1897, near Cincinnati, with mission work ; the 
Missionary Church Association of 1898, near 
Borne in Indiana; the Christian Congregation 
of 1899, near Kokomo in Indiana ; the Apostolic 
Faith Movement of 1900, near Los Angelos ; the 
Church of Daniel’s Band, near Michigan and in 
Canada; these together seem to niiml)er about 
6000 members, if they still exist. 

In 1873 the Protestant Episcopal Church lost 
two bishops, who founded the Bekn'mcd Episcopal 
Church ((/.V.) on an nltra-ovangolical basis, A 
seminary was planted at I’liiladelphia, and mission 
work was undertaken to the southern negroes and 
in India. Work was extended in 1877 to England, 
and, as there was another small body of similar 
origin from the Established Church in 1844, known 
as the Free Church of England, the two united in 
1918. The resultant Free Reformed Episcopal 
Church of England uses a revised version of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and is dividing the 
country into diot^eses. One of its bishops has 
long ministered in a small iron Imihling, and there 
appears no great probability of any extensive 
growth. 

The Reformed Catholics arose in New York 
during 1879, but show little vitality. They may 
he compared with the Old Catholics of Europe,* 
who received accessions from 1898 onwards in the 
German provinces of the Austrian Empire. This 
Los von Rom movement seems, however, to have 
been anti-Wbiv, and reinforced Protestants quite 
as much, the tendency being to pave the way for 
these provinces to join the German Empire ; this 
having been practically attained by other means, 
it is doubtful if the movement will continue. In 
America the Reformed Catholi(;s, after absorbing 
the Old Catholics, number only 2100 communi- 
cants. Parallel movements have taken place in 
the province of Quebec and in the Philippines. 

Another remarkable reaction of Amenoa on 
England is the Old Baptist Union. In Rhode 
Island General Baptists arose during the inter- 
regnum, and by 1729 were strong enough to form 
a yearly meeting. In the same year a similar 
step was taken by others in Virginia and N. 
Carolina, planted by ‘ Messengers ’ from England, 
Not all of these adopted Calvinism, and the 
remnant are known as Original Freewill Baptists, 
numbering now nearly 40,000. The northern 
gro^ demded in 1880 to replant their principles 
in England, disregarding both the parent body, 

1 J. Train, The Bwhanitet from First to Last, Edinburgh, 
1840. 

8 Bee FEE ix. 483 ff. 
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which had dwindled to a handful of Unitarian 
churches, and the New Connexion of Evangelicals. 
They retained as their banner the Confession of 
1660, but in organization revived the term ‘ bishop ’ 
for their presiding otlieers. After a generation 
they claim alK)ut 35 churches in England, 15 in 
America, and 7 missionaries abroad ; but the 
English churches seem kaleidoscopic, and the 
census returns of 1910 show no trace of any in 
America, though in 1906 there were 649 General 
Six-Principle Baptists. 

We now return to denominations in Britain 
and begin with the Religious Societies.^ Under 
Charles II. several young Churchmen of London 
and Westminster, scandalized at rampant evils, 
betook themselves to their ministers for advice. 
Getting none useful, they joined in a weekly 
meeting for worship and the study of the Bible, 
and presently adopted rules. On the practical 
side tney relieved the poor, freed prisoners, helped 
students and orphans ; by 1678 it was needful to 
have two stewards for tluise purposes. Against 
popery they established special services at St. 
clement Danes, conducted by eminent city divines, 
and by the close of the reign of James il. there 
were 39 of these societies in or near the two cities. 
To avert gossip and suspicion of their being Jesuits 
in disguise, they explained Uuiir aims and methods 
to the bishop and obtained his goodwill. With 
the accession of William and Mary they widened 
greatly, opening up relations witli Erancko of 
Halle and neliung to found societies in other parts 
of the Unitc<i Kingdom. Specially notable were 
those at Dulilin (soon numbering 300 persons), at 
Cambridge, and at Oxford : they published their 
prayers that these ancient and famous nurseries 
of piety and learning might by the conduct of 
those stiulorits designed tor holy orders render 
themselves renowned in the world. These societies 
were of laymen, like that founded by Francis of 
Assisi or tlie Collegiants; with tlie patronage of 
Ciucen Mary they increased to more than KM) in 
England and Ireland. 'I’liey established more than 
100 free schools in London, and subscribed to the 
colonial work of the Society for tlie Propagation 
of the Gosjjol. A remarkable oil-shoot, wjis the 
Societies for Reformation of Manners, which 
siipnlemonted the positive work of the original, 
by helping to enforce the laws against Sunday 
traflic, music-houses, and brothels ; disse.nters were 
admitteii as in embers of these newer bodies. The 
Religious Societies, like the l*ietists, had to dcfeml 
themselves from the charge of being a society 
within a society, of refining upon a rcformeil 
Church ; they replied that they hound themselves 
to attend the coinniun prayer anti to communicate 
monthly, and that all new rules were to bo 
approved by three clergy • they were also advised 
to choose a clergyman as director of each society, 
who should often attend the weekly meetings. 
They flourished for more than thirty years after 
the accession of Queen Anno, publishing their own 
hymn-books, until from oim of their number, the 
Holy Club of Oxford, arose leiwlers who developed 
them even more, and made * the wine ferment too 
strongly for the skins’ of the parent Church. 

Thirteen Oxonians, known in derision also as 
Methodists, founded four distinct bodies, led by 
Benjamin Ingham, the Countess of Huntingdon,*^ 
George Whitefield, and John Wesley.* Tt is 
curious that the pioneer steps in these movements, 
taken by Benjamin Ingham of Ossett (1711^72), 
should be tho least kiiow'ii. He had Anglican 
orders, and was one of the |)arty which in 1736 

* Josiah Woodward, An Aawwnt of the, liisr aiul VroffivHH of 
the HeligiouM ,^rtcieliei<*, London, 1712. 

* See art. Hiintinodon’m (Cocntubs ok) Connkxion. 

» See artt. Mrthodism, Wrslkv. 


went out to work in Georgia ; on the way ho met 
some Moravian missionaries, who transformed his 
ideals. Returning to England, ho was one of 
those who in May, 1738, founded a new religious 
soc.iety in Fetter Lane, W'here the Moravian in- 
fluence was strong. After a visit to Hernihut he 
returned to Yorkshire, ami, finding no access to 
pulpits of tho Established Church, preached in any 
available phure or in the open air. By 1740 ho had 
been formally exclnded from public service in the 
tliocese ; anil by that year be had founded 50 
societies, linUing them to tho Moravians. The 
second phase of his career opened with his marriage 
in 1741 to Lady Margaret Hastings, sister of the 
Earl of Huntingdon ; this led to the conversion of 
tho countess, and tho spread of religion among tlie 
aristocracy. Seven years later he issued at Leeds 
a hymn-l)Ook for the use of the societies, but in 
1753 he severed his connexiuii with tlie Moravians. 
After a year or two, while his local work was in 
harmony with Wesley, he took tlie monientous 
step of dolinitely organizing a new connexion — 
the Inghamites. His plan was largely modelled 
on the Moravian, and over the 80 new societies 
which ho had gathered he was appointed general 
oversoor. In this capaidty ho ordained to the 
ministry two of his helpers, William Batty and 
James Allen— a precedent followed only in 1783 
within the circle round the countess, and only in 
1784 by Wesley. For the new body tho Kendal 
Hymn-Book was edited by Allen in 1767, and tliis 
date perliaxjs represents the culmination of the 
work. Hearing how Samleman was developing 
tho w'ork of Glas ^ in Scotland, Ingham sent Batty 
and Allen to examine it. They lieartily appreciated 
it, and in their attempt to leaven tho Connexion 
were most successful. He published at Leeds iu 
1763 a Discourse on the Faith and Hope of the Gospel 
to arrest tho change, bub this failed to provide any 
clear programme that justilied separate existence. 
The organization broke iij), tho societies became 
Saiideinanian, Methodist, or Baptist, and it does 
not appear that any second general overseer was 
appointed. To-day the original church may still ho 
foimd at Salterforth, near Barnoldswick ; also six 
more congregations within three miles of Colne, 
where in 1908 a new building was erected ; the old 
graveyard at Wheatley Lane in l^endlo Forest has 
many relics. Tho only other English congregation 
is at Kendal ; but cmigrantH from Colne have built 
a church at Farringdon, two miles from Brantford, 
Ontario. The whole body probably numbers 
about 2000. *'* 

Another minor leader in tho Methodist revival 
was William Cudwoi th (1717-63). After a year in 
charge of WhitefieUrs school at the Tabernacle ho 
worked independently, and by 1747 superintended 
five London congregations, known colJectivoly as 
tho Hearers and Followers of the Apostles. He 
was invited to Norwich in 1751, and made this city 
his headquarters, building the Feiitaguii chapel on 
Margaret Street, while Jiis helper James Wheatlev 
built a tabernacle, opened by Whitclield. Cud- 
worth had begun printing extracts from Luther, 
Puritans, Baptists, then published his own views, 
and many collections of hymns, including some by 
his adherents. His sixty pamphlets record dis- 
putes with Crookslianks, VVcsley, Anne Dutton, 
Moravians, Wliitefield, Kelly, Sandeirian, Law ; 
also his sympathy with Hervoy and John Krskino 
of Edinburgh. His travels embraced not only 
East Angdia, but the shires of J^oicester, Derby, 
and Stall’ord. His ablest lieutenant was Kohert 
Robinson, who, however, was rtqadled by the 
renewed immorality of Wlieatley, and in 1759 left 
fur Cambridge Baj)tist churcli. When therefore 

1 See art. Cii.AMiTKH (Hani)KMAnianh). 

2 See Jan. 1918. 
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Cud worth died, on tour in 1763, liia connexion 
slowly disinteCTated. The church near Co vent 
Garden is last Known in 1778, the Norwich Taber- 
nacle passed to the Countess of Huntingdon, the 
Pentagon heard very dillerent doctrine before 1840 
and s(X)n afterwards was replaced by All Saints 
church. Yet his views on assurance and saving 
faith were reprinted for the Free Churcli of Scot- 
land at the Disruption, and A. A. Bonar edited 
his chief work in 1851. A sketch with biblio- 
graphy appears in the I'ransactions of the Con- 
gregational Historical Society for 1918, vii. 363. 

llie Welsh Calvinistic Methodists regard them- 
selves as belonging to the Presbyterian family, but 
their peculiar isolation deserves some notice.' 
Aliout 1735 Howell Harris, a layman of Trevecca, 
Daniel Howlands, curate of Liangeitho, Howell 
Davies, an itinerant clergyman, and William 
Williams of Pantycolyn, a deacon who was refused 
priest’s orders, led a great revival, which was at 
once labelled * Methoaist,’ and thus turned their 
attention to George Whitefield. He was asked to 
preside at an * association ’ in Glamorgan, and this 
meeting of 1742 crystallized the movement. 
Methods and names wore arranged so as to hold 
aloof from the old dissent and not to clash wdth 
the Established Church system. Despite bitter 
opposition by molts and magistrates the work 
extended, and spread into N. Wales. By 1761 
there was a severe check owing to a split between 
Harris and Rowlands ; the former had had no 
theological training, and expressed himself so 
unconventionally on the divinity of Christ that 
the trained clergy would not worK with him. Ho 
then settled at Trevocca, built a huge community- 
house, and preached daily, till he accepted a com- 
mission in the Brecon militia and was sent on 
service to different parts of England. Evangeliz- 
ing there, ho came into contact with the Countess 
of Huntingdon, for whom he prepared an ancient 
building at Trevecca, whicli sno used as a college 
for the training of ministers. In 1768 this was 
inaugurated, and for a few years the little town 
was a centre of great inHiience. But, as the 
Wesleys and Fletcher proaclied Arminian doctrine, 
the Methodist iii<»vemeiit fell finally into two 
divisions in 1771 . The Calvinists in England either 
remained within the Flstablisliod Church or were 
drawn into the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion ; in America they mostly formed separate 
churches which on the wliole became Baptist. In 
Wales all the converts who did not join the 
Baptists or the (^ongrcgationalists held together 
ana formed by degrees the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, wdio affectionately style themselves 
‘ Yr Corff,’ ‘ The Body.’ 

A groat binding force has been an Annotated 
Family Bible, The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge hod issued in the 18tli cent, 
only five editions of the Bible, totalling at most 
70,000 copies. Peter Williams revived the old 
Genevan plan, and prepared a Bible with a com- 
mentary, printed and published at Carmarthen. 
It proved abundantly useful ; it prompted Thomas 
Scott, John Fawcett, John Brown of Haddington, 
and others to do the same for readers of English ; 
in its 38 editions it is still a great bond for the 
Calvinistic Methodists, tliougli the editor himself 
was expelled for heresy in 1791. By that year 
Thomas Charles of Bala was the leader ; known to 
Englishmen by his appeal which resulted in the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, he rendered 
constant service in Wales by promoting education, 
both by itinerant daily teachers and by residents 
on Sunday. He lived to see an important step in 
1811, when Ingham’s precedent was again followed, 
and preachers were ordained by the authority of 
1 W. W'illiaiiis, Welih Calmnutic Methodigm^, London, 1884. 


representatives of the churches, Charles himself 
presiding. This led to most of the ordained 
clergy’s ceasing to work with the IxMly and to the 
withdrawal of several rich and influential families. 
A confession of faith was approved and published 
in 1823, and rules of government which kad been 
growing for a generation were codified. A theo- 
lugical institute was opened at Bala, and the com- 
miinity-huuse at Trevecca was converted into a 
seconcf college— not to be confounded with the 
Countess’s cmlege once in an older building there. 
The two colleges are now conducted at Bangor and 
Aberystwyth, in connexion with the University of 
Wales. 

In 1840 foreign mission work was begun, and the 
Khasia hills, on the confines of Bengal and Burma, 
were chosen. A very large proportion of the 
poxmlatiori has been won to Christianity ; the Con- 
nexion contributes about £16,000 yearly for this 
work. A little evangelism is also carried on in 
Brittany, whose kindred language attracts other 
Welsh iK^ies also. 

With 1864 the two associations of N. and S. 
Wales urtited to establish a General Assembly. 
This has since entered into sisterly relations with 
the Presbyterian Church of England, and its 
<;hurches east of Offa’s Dyke often bear the legend 
‘English Presbyterian’ in ailditioii to the Welsh 
title. In America a single clinrch was formed in 
1826, and a General Assembly took shape in 1809 ; 
there are nearly 13,000 adherents. 

The Freiuili Revolution brought together and 
stirred into activity a number of wealthy evan- 
gelicals, chiefly within the Church of England, 
many of whom lived at Clanham, London, whence 
arose the name of the Clapham Sect. John 
Thornton hod done much to circulate Bibles and 
to buy advowsons ; liis son Henry became first 
treasurer of the Bible Society and of what hocamo 
the Church Missionary Society. Zachary Macaulay 
by managing a Jamaican estate became sensitive 
to the evils of slavery. The Clapham Sect pro- 
moted the colony of Sierra Leone, of wfiich 
Macaulay was governor from 1792 to 1799 ; he was 
also secretary U) tlie company till 1808. William 
Wilborforcetookup the cause, and in 1801 founded 
the Christmn OhsertJer, which advocated the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and of which Macaulay 
was first editor. Hannah More in 1702 wrote a 
pamphlet on Village Politics which had great 
circulation and influence, and led in 1799 to 
the foundation of the Religious Tract Society. 
Her original interest was in village education, and 
she founded schools in Somerset from 1789 oiiAvards. 
Charles Grant, an East India iiierchaiil, wrote in 
J792 a j^aiJiplilet on tlie toleration of missions and 
education in India ; in 1813 he secured in the new 
charter of the East India Company a grant for 
such education ; ho also promoted the building of 
churches in India and of Sunday-schools in Scot- 
land. Wilberforce also furthered education, and 
founded a society for the better observance of 
Sunday. His brother-in-law, James Stephen, 
puhlisned in 1824 the first volume of his memor- 
able work. Slavery in the British West India 
Colonies Delineated. The last leaders of the 
emancipation movement died in 1833, when slavery 
in the empire was on the verge of extinction ; their 
other interests were safe in the hands of societies 
which have not taken shape as independent 
clmrches. The way was thus cleared for the 
Oxford Movement {g.v,). 

During 1917 three groups of churches in Great 
Britain united under the title Churches of Christ, 
which had previously been borne by the English 
group. The oldest had previously been known as 
Scotch Baptists— a title peculiarly misleading, as 
most of its churches were in Carnarvon and Lan- 
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cashire, one being in Yorkshire. The movement 
was due to Archibald MoLean between 1765 and 
18i2| but only the one church in Edinburgh with 
which he was associated still upholds in Scotland 
the necessity of more pastors than one, which was 
the chief distinguishing feature of the group ; and 
this one church is not concerned with the southern 
alliance, but is in harmony with all other Baptists 
in Scotland. For a few decades this view was 

} >rouagated b^ many Scottish immigrants to Eng- 
and, and their churches were dotted along the 
west coast, in Birmingham, and in London. While 
several Welshmen preferred to stereotype their 
organization on that of Ephesus at one of PauPs 
visit-H, and thus disrupted a promising movement 
associated with Christmas Evans in N. Wales, 
yet the Scotch Baptist group had shrunk greatly. 
The third group, the Disciples of Christ (q.v.), 
sprang from American influences, and the vigorous 
cflbrts of these for reunion have succeeded in 
ainaigamating the others.^ 

'riio chief ecclesiastical developments north of 
the Tweed* are described in the art. Presby- 
terianism. One movement, however, was away 
from that fold. From the U nited Secession Church 
in 1841 was suspended James Morison of Kilmar- 
nock, whose views as to the universality of the 
Atonenient, the nature of faith, and the work of 
the Spirit in salvation were not sufficiently Cal- 
vinistic. Three other ministers being also deposed, 
the four Tnet in 1843 and formed the Evangelical 
Union of Scotland, for mutual aid and for train- 
ing suc-cessors. They were soon joined by nine 
students from the Congregational Academy, and 
then by eight churches from the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. By 1880 there were nearly 
100 churches, and seven years later these, with 
eight exceptions, joined the Congregational Union. 

Among the Dutcli there was no new religious 
movement till the 19th century. The churches 
then seemed to be settling into conventional 
reM|)octability or moderatisin, so that Monnonite, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Arminian ministers 
he^m to interchange. The poet Willem Bilder- 
dyK and the minister Hendrik van Cock headed a 
conservative reaction which resulted by 18,34 in 
a sepanation. Leave was obtained with difficulty 
to form a new Christelyke Geroformeorde Kerk, 
marked by intense study of the Bible, strict 
adhesion to the standards of Dort, and a certain 
mystical strain. A similar movement in 1880 
coalesced twelve years later. Meanwhile many of 
the Boers in Cape Colony had joined this Dutch 
Reformed Church, whicli there became better 
known as * Dopper.’ In the mother-country there 
is a seminary at Kainpen, and the adherents are 
about 4 per cent of the population, ranking next 
to the former State Church and the Koman 
Catholics. 

It seems as if the centrifugal forces have now 
been largely spent, and it is obvious that strong 
forces are at work for integration. The barriers 
l)etween the Calvinistic and the Arminian Baptists 
have been taken down both in Endand and in 
America ; the divisions of Methodism hardly spread 
outside England, and are (piickly being healed 
there; so too with Presbyterianism. International 
bodies have arisen to promote fraternal intercourse 
of the great churches of the same faith and order, 
and in every part of the British Empire confer- 
ences are being held to see how far the movement 
towards unity may go speedily. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would appear that any small sect 
1 The native movements ere being investigated iiy T. Witton 
Davies of University College, Bangor, who expects to pub- 
lish a short monograph through the Baptist Historical 
fckKJiety. 

* See W. Grin ton Berry, Scotland' a Struggles for Religious 
Liberty^ London, iyo4. 


which holds aloof is likely to become of mere local 
or antiquarian interest. 

Litiraturk.— S ee the sources quoted throughout. 

W. T. Whitley. 

S£CTS(llindu).— I. Introduction. — The study of 
the Hindu sects presents difficulties of many kinds : 
the imperfect enumeration of these religious orders, 
the secrecy with which many of their rites of 
initiation and their ritual ana devotion are con- 
ducted, the fact that the doctrines of some sects 
merge in or overlap those of others. But, if we 
axe to arrive at any real knowledge of Hinduism as 
a religious system, it must he studied in its multi- 
tudinous sects. For a consideration of Hindu 
sectarianism see ERE vi. 700 if., ix. 267, 619 ; and 
see separate artt. AghorI, BairAqI, Gorakhnath, 
GorakhpanthI, GosaIn, KabIr, KadIrpanthIs, 
Ka^-Li^oLs, LinoAyats, NImAvats. 

The difficulty of obtaining statistics of the 
religious orders is groat. 

* It may be aeked why, when the term [Hinduism] covert 
tuoh a multitude of beliefs and dlvomity of races, an attempt 
has not been made to disentangle them by a return of sect. . . . 
In the first place, there is a bewildering maze of sects which 
overlap each other in a most extraordinary way. There arc 
the two main divisions of Saiva and Vaishnava ; and it has been 
said that all Hindus belong to one or other of these, but this 
does not seem to be correct. There is, for example, the 8&ktn 
sect, which owes its origin to the Tantrik devolopmente that 
infected l>oth Buddhism and Hinduism, chie^ in North-East 
India, about the seventh century of our era. 'niis cult is based 
on the worship of the active producing principle of nature as 
manifested in one or other of the goddess wives of Siva ; It is a 
religion of bloody sacrifices and magic texts. This ritual is laid 
down in the ine<ti»val scriptures known as Tantras, in one of 
which it is expressly stated that the Vedas have become obsolete. 
It would lie imwrect to treat the followera of this cult as 
Saivas. The same remark applies to the Sm&rta [^.e.], Qanpatya 
and Saura [tf.v.] sects, an well as to the numerous minor sects 
such 08 the r&nchpiriya [^.ti.] and Kartnhhaja, which it would 
lie equally wrong to aIlo(»te to either of the above main heads. 
Secondly, there is the pra('.tical im})ossil)iHty of obtaining a 
complete return of sect. Of the great mass of Hindus, only a 
relatively small minority belong definitely to special sects, and 
still fewer have any idea that tlieir peculiar cult ditTerentlates 
them in any way from ordinary Hindus.’ ^ 

SectarianiHiii, in fact, ho far an the inaHu of tlio 
rural population i» concerned, dopendH lar;^ely on 
the local BrahinaiiH who perform the rites o7 public 
and domestic worship. With this is coupled the 
easy toleration which the Hindu feels Upwards 
those whose beliefs and usages diller from his own. 

’There is no doubt a certain amount of hostility felt by the 
leaders and the inner circle of devotees against the ailherents of 
tlielr rival sects. It is due to this that devout Vaishnavas of 
the YaWabhochari sect are carotui that liiey do not pronounce 
the Qularati word shivavun^ " to sew,” lest they may indirectly 
utter ine name of Shiva and show him reverence. The head of 
the 8haiva sect, the Shankaracharya of Dwarka, similarly shows 
hostility to tlie Swaminarayan and other Vaishiiav leaders, and 
the brawls between them sometimes result in legal notices, 
aiwlogies, and even criminal proceedings. But beyond these 
lies the great moss of the people who, while showing special 
roverenc;e to the god of their sect, their ishta (leva, woi-Mhip 
also all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. A Shiva Brahman, 
for instance, visits Shiva's temples and also Vishnu mandirs 
and Mata temples. A Vaishnav makes obeisance to the Rama 
and Krishna idols of his sect, and also visits Mahodeo and Mata 
temples, and similarly Dem.vjtamkit [worshippers of the goddess 
Devi] have no objection to reverence Mahodeo or Krishna. The 
Uujarat Hindu is very religions and very tolerant. Ho worshi|M 
not only his own and other people's go<ls, but also shows 
reverence to Musulniun I’irs [saints] and Christian 2‘eidns. He 
abstains from insulting the religious feelings of others, and 
avoids anything that may bring on him the wrath of any 
deity.’8 

Henco in this artictlo no attempt can Ih) made to 
give an exhaustive account of the doctniics and 
practices of Hindu Kcctarians ; all that can he doin' 
18 to cloHRify the sects into a series of groiijw, based 
on the wor!:<hip of the sectarian gods. Those 
groups are : Saivas, worshippers of &va-Mahfuh*o ; 
SAktas, worshiiipers of various forms of the mothoi ' 
goddess; Vaisnavas, worshippers of Vi>iiu in his 
variouB incarnations {avatdrn)^ especially those of 
Kr^na or Kama ; and some reference is made to 
those who worship a guru, or religions (cacher. 

1 Ceninis of India, VJJ1, vol. i. pt. i. p. 114 f. 

* ib. xvi. Bai'uda, pt. i. p. 74 f. 
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2. The Saiva sects.— The cult of Siva, being in 
its nature colder and less ecstatical than those of 
his consorts or Vi^nu, presents fewer sectarial 
devclopniants. 

Of tl icse the more important groups — Aghori, 
Oosilin, langilyafc, SaniiyasI— are described in 
separate articles. Tlio Dandls, who take their 
name from the wand (dand) which they carry, and 
the Vaisnava Tridandis *are the only legitimate 
representatives of the fourth or mendicant 

life, into which the Hindu, according to the in- 
structions of his inspired legislators, is to enter, 
after pfissing through tlje previous stages of 
student, householder, and hermit.*^ The term 
raramahariisa, ‘ the j^rcat swan * (which can 
separate water from milk, truth from falsoliood), 
is a general title of notable ascetics of every sect, 
but it is specially applied to the higher grades of 
Sannyfisis, and more j>.articii1avly Dandl Sannyasis. 
Members of these orders can attain tiiis grade only 
after twelve years’ probation ; they devote them- 
selves to the search for the supreme Brahma, 
without regard to pleasure or pain, Ijeat or cold, 
satiety or want. In proof of having reached this 
ideal of perfetdion, tlicy wander about in all 
weathers, and do not speak even to indicate any 
natural want ; some even go about naked, allect 
to live without food, or eat only when £e<l hy 
others ; some refuse food unless they are fed by a 
virgin [kmiuirikd) with lier own band ; when tiioy 
die, their corpses are buried or set atloat in a river.“ 
For the Jogi, or Yogi, see artt. Yoga, Yogin ; 
U. A. Hose, iUossai'if of the Tribes and Castes of 
the Punjab and N. IF. Frontier Promnee^ ii. 3HH If*. 

In a lowf3r grade are those who practise various 
kinds of disgusting niortilications. 

‘ As a part of their iapa»c.haryd or ausleritlcH, some Sadliiis 
utuler^o many in(!<invotiieii<a>s, pains, and soiuctimea lorrihU.' 
tortures. Some l*anchatA}>as or PaiK’.hudhuiii sit under 

the ojnm sky jfirt about with live Hinall llrps.J* Sumctim«H only 
fr)iir fires are Ii;flite(l, tho Him overhead beiritf reirardud as the 
fifth one. Some sit an<l Bleep on a bed of spikoH, called kanaka- 
mytfft ; some, called TlmrasJiri, 8tan<l Icuninjf on some kind of 
rest for days or wi oks tojfothur. 8ridbn« known as urdhha- 
miiklif hang downwards from the bough of n tree for half an hour 
or more, 'those known as tlrdhvabahu keep one or both their 
arms erect over head till they are reduced, to a shrunken and rigid 
condition. Some practise aHh\ai}an<lmla. that is, applying the 
eight parts of the body — th« forcheail, breast, hands, knees, 
and insteps -to tho ground, and thiiH measuring the ground, 
go on a long pilgrimage by slow and laliorious marches. Some 
called .laladayti sit a whole night Immersed In water. Some 
called PhalahAri live upon fruits, others callod DudhfihAri 
subsist on milk alone, while those known os Alona never eat 
salt with their foiwl. As aids to mediUtlon, a number of 
or postures, «.g. pathnagan or lotus posture, have been devised. 
Some SiVlhus perfonn pro-purificatory rites known as nett 
karma, drawing a thread through the mouth and one of the 
nostrils with the object of cleaning the nasal fossw ; dhofi 
karma, swallowing a long strip of cloth, and after It has remdied 
tho stomach drawing it out again with tho object of cleaning 
out the Btomach ; hrahmn dritUan, r\vi\u\u)( the throat with a 
long and thin green stick used as a brush ; brajal^ kanna and 
ganesh kriyfL for flushing the colon without instrumental aid.’* 

3. The bakta sects.— In tho simplest acce]>tation 

of tho term, Sdklism Ms the w orship of force (Skr. 
saJeti) personiliocl us a goihloss ami suhordinuUsly in 
all yvomen.’® ^ 

The hc.st known Sakta sects are llio Dakshiiia- 
ohuri, ‘ right-handed,’ or more rcspectuhlo ponp ; 
tlu 3 Vnmrichari, Mcft-handcd ’ ; and tho Kaiild, 

‘ belonging to a family, ance.stral,’ the oxtromo 
l^aklas.® 

‘ When the worship of any goddess is |)orformed in a public 
manner, nnd agreeably to tho Vaidik or Paurdhik ritual, it 

f II. It. Wilson, Srier.t Wirrkg, I. 102 ; of. Jogendra Nath 
(Tfliatiacharya), Hindu Castes and Serfs, p. .’1711. 

^Cmsiu of India, V.Ul, xiv. Punjab, pt. 1. p. 118; ib. xvl. 
Baroda, pt. 1. p. ys f. 

» Manu, Laws, vi. 2,'l. 

4 Cengus of India, 1911, xvi. liarnda, pt. 1. p. 80 ; M, Monier- 
Williams, jirithmanism and Ilinduitim*, London, IHPI, p. K8; 
W. Word, A View of the Iligtorf/, Literature, and Mythology of 
fAs/Andoos* 11.807 ff. . . , . 

# Monier-WllliainH, p. 180; H. H. Wilson, 1 . 240 IT. ; Jogendra 
Nath, p. 409. 

« Jogendra Nath, p. 4(K) flf. 


does not comprehend the Impure practices which are attributed 
to a different division of the adorers of Saktl, and which are 
particularly prescribed to the followers of that system. In 
this form it is termed the Dakghixia or right-hand form of 
worship. The only observance that can be supposed to form an 
exception to the general character of this imSue Is the Bati, an 
olTering of blood, in which rite a number of helpless animals, 
uKually kids, are annually decapitated.’ l 

The VamI or Vamachfirl adopt a ritual of an 
iiTinsual kind, and contrary to what they dare 
piihlicly avow. Tho practices of what are known 
fis tho Choliinfirg or KAnchulipanth, the ‘ boddice’ 
Hoct, repicBont a form of debauchery which cannot 
ho described.* The same is the case with the Kaul 
of Bengal.® 

4. The Vaif^ava sects. — Tho cult of Vi§nu, 
particularly in his iiiauifostaiions a.s llama or 
IvL^iia, has produced a numbor of sects, of which 
only a few examples can be given. 

The VfiL^navaa are n.sually divided into four 
groups or sects (saiunradfii/a), of which tho most 
an<5iciit and rcspectabio is that of the Srisampradayi 
or ilamannji, founded by Kilmilnuia or 

Krimiinujachfirya, born in 1017 at iWambattur, 
near Madras. The distinctive mark of his teacliing 
WR.*? his assertion of a triad of principles [paddrthn- 
trityam): (1) the su])reme spirit, Parahrahnmn or 
Isvara ; (2) the separate spirits (chit) of men ; (3) 
non-spirit Viynu is the supreme being; 

individual beings are st^parate spirits; tlio visible 
world {drihjmn) is non-spirit; all these have an 
eternal existence and are inseparable. Yet chit 
mxii nchit are dilferent from T.^vara, and dependent 
on Isvara. ‘‘ 

‘This Sampriulaya is ilividcd into two Hitets, the Teiikalal and 
Vodakalai p HouthernerH' nnd ‘northerners’], ’fhey differ 
on two puinlM of doctrine which, however, nr« considered of 
much less imporUnco than what Mcems to outHiders a very 
trivial matter, viss., a slight varjatltni in the moiie of making 
the sectarial mark on tho forehead. Tho followers of the 
Tenknlui extend its middle line a little wav down the nose 
itHolf, while the Va«lakalni terminate it exactly at the bridge. 
The doctrinal points of differemm are os follows : the Tonkmai 
maintain that tho fentale energy of the Godhead, though 
divine, is still a finite creature that serves only aa a mediator or 
minister (panwArt/kam) to Introduco the soul into tho presence of 
Deity ; while tho Vadtikalai r(jgard it os intinite and uncreated, 
as in itself a means {updya) by which salvation can be secured. 

. . . The Vadakalai inRisl on the concomitancy of the human 
will in the work of salvation, and represent tho soul that lays 
hold of God as a young monkey w’hich grasi)8 its mother 111 
ordor to be convoyed to a place of safety. The Tenkalai, on 
tho contrary, maintain tho irresistibility of divine grace and the 
utter htilplessnesB of tho soul, till it is sui/cd nnd carried off like 
a kitten by its mother before tho danger that bhreatoned it. 
From these two curious but apt illustmtioriH the one doc.trino 
is callod markala ki^ora-vyaya, the other marjdla'kihra- 
uydya; that is to say, “tho young monkey theory," the 
“ kitten theory.”’® 

Next come the Rumanamli or Itamawal, (y.?^.), 
diadplcH of Bamrmauila, w'ho ia said to have been 
born in the 13tli cent. A.T). They worship Visnu 
in the form of Buma, drigly or conjointly with his 
wife, Sitft. Hia twelve disciples were drawn from 
all classes of Hindus, and among them Kubir, Kai 
Du.s, and Tulasi Dfis (w.v.) are best known. 

The sect known as Brahma Samprodilyl, Madhva 
(y.v.), or Madhvachari, owes its origin to Madhva- 
cliarya, a S. Indian Brahman, born in 1199. This 
sect is therefore popular in that part of India. 
Like other Vaisnnvaa, Madliva identified Vi^nu 
with the suprenie spirit, as tho pre-existent cause 
of the universe. But his special doctrine was 
duality (dvfiita), as opposed to tho non-duality 
of tlie opposing sect founded by the great 
Vedantist, Sankaradiftrya® {q.v.). 

Tho Vallaldiadiarya (q.v.) or (Tokulastha Gosain 
sect was founded by Vallabhaeliarya, who is said 
to have been born in tho Glminpftranya forest, near 
Benares, in 1479. Its cultus is dcvotcil U> the 

I Wilson, i. 260 f. 

* Cennus of India, 1911, xvi. Baroda, pt. 1. p. 176 ; ib. xiv. 
Punjab, pt. 1. p. no. 

3 jogendra Nath, p. 411 ff . 4 Monlor- WilliamH, p. ] 19 f. 

F. 8. Orowse, Mathura^, p. 198 f.; cf. KBK ix. 186. 

« Monler-Williams, p. 103; Wilson, i. 189 AT. 
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worBhip of Kr^na in the form of Bala Gopala, the 
child who played with the Gopis, or cow-herd 
maids of Mathura. 

' Unlike other Hindu sects, In which the religious teachers are 
ordinarily unmarried, all the GuiAins among the Vallabh&ch&ryas 
are invariably family men and eng^o free^ in secular pursuits. 
They are the Kpinureans of the East, and are not asliamed to 
avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. . . . Tho 
scaiidulous practices of tho OoMins and the unnatural sub- 
serviency of tho people in ministering to their gratiflcalioti 
received a crushing eamosd in a eatme ciUbre for libel tried before 
the Supreme Oonrt of Ikimbuy in 1861.' i 
5* Sects of^ modern origin. — Tho vigorous 
growth of sects in niodern times may be illustrated 
by a few examples out of many. 

The Kumbhipatifi sect, founded by Muknnd 
Das in Orissa, first attracted attention about 1874. 
Their name is derived from the practice of M earing 
the bark {pat) of tho yellow cotton-tr(?e {kumhJu). 
Their founder was inspired with tho idea that, if 
the image of Jagannath were <iestroyed, it would 
convince the Hindus of the futility of their religion. 
As a result of this leachitig, a band of his followers 
made an ineffectual attack upon the temple. There 
seem to bo traces of Buddliism in tliis cult, with a 
substratum of phallisrn, and a strong antagonism 
to liindulsin and to Brahmans.* 
riwrw-worship appears among the Rfirnde Pir 
sect, Tlie mefubors worship a horse named after 
thfur founder, alonjj with his foot-impressions 
{paduka), before which incense is burnt, and a 
lamp fed with butter is kept burning.* Other 
sects display a curious combination of Christian 
with Hindu or Musaimftn doctrines and practices. 

In the Panjab the CheUaml sect, founded by 
Chetram (f 1894), recognizes a Christian Trinity 
consisting of Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and Go(I, 
while a second consists of Allah, Paraniosvar, and 
Khuda, Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, based 
(jn the Hindu conception of Brahma, Vi^nu, and 
Siva. They often carry a long rod surmounted 
by a cross, and practise a form of baptism. The 
sect is said to be persecuted by both Hindus atid 
Muhammadans.'* Still more remarkable is the 
Nikalsaini or Narangkaria sect, which sprang up 
in tlie Panjab after the defeat of the Sikh army at 
the battle of Gujarat in 1849, In order to secure 
the patronage of tho celebrated General John 
Nicholson, who fell at the siege of Delhi in 1867, 
they attached themselves to him and took his 
name, tliough he is said to have flogged some of 
the members for their audacity. It is doubtful 
wheMier there was actually a cult of Nicliolsoii, 
and the sect does not appear in recent return.s.® 

6 . Sectarial marks. — Each sect uses as its out- 
ward symbol a mark {tilak) usually made on the 
forehead. 

In the Central Provinces that of the ^aivas, 
which is believed to be of phallic origin, consists 
of two or more horizontal lines with or without a 
dot below or above tho lines or on the middle lino, 
and with or without an oval or half oval, a triangle, 
a cone, or any other pciintt^d or arched figure having 
its apex upwards. The figure of a crescent moon 
or that of a trident {triiula) also marks some 
Saivas. These marks are made by liand or by 
metallic stamps with ashes collected from tlie 
sacrificial fire, or from burnt cow-dung, saiidalwooil 
paste, or turmeric steeped in n solution of lime- 
juice and saltpetre. Ijie ashes used are saiil to 
r^epresent the disintegrating force associated with 
Siva. Vaisnavas usually make two perpendicular 
lines on their foreheads with or without a dot or 
circle between them. They also mark on their 
biKlios the emblems of Vi^nu : thi^ discus {r.hakrii), 

1 Orowae, p. 284 ; Kurnandaii Muiji, Uist, of the Seat of the 
MatmrajoB or VallabhacharyaB, Loudon, IbO.'i. 
aCerwiw of India, 191t, v, Bengal, pt. i. p. 211 IT. 

I I- P- 82. 4 Host*, H. 137. 

® PNQ il. [18861 181 ; NtNQ v. [18961 146. 


the conch (mnkM), tho mace {(jada), and the 
lotus (pndmd). They have otlier signs which are 
coloured red, yellow, or black, and are made with 
sandalwood paste or charcoal taken from a lire in 
which incense has been burned before an image. 
Clay brought from saered places is also u.scd in tlie 
same way, especially by the lower castes, as sandal 
is considered to be too holy for them. Separate 
marks also indicate tho subdivision.s of tho 
Vaisnava sects. Tims, among the Rftm&nujas, 
the Vadakalai, or ‘northerners,* make a simple 
white line between the eyes, curved like the letter 
U, to represent the sole of the right foot of Vismi, 
and a central red inark emblematical of Lak^ni, 
while the Tonkalai, or ‘southerners,’ have a more 
complicated device symbolical of both feet of the 
g(xl, which are suppose* 1 to rest on tlie lotus. The 
complete Tcnkalai symbol has the appearance of a 
tiident, tho two outer prongs painteil with white 
earth standing for Vit^nu’s two feet, the middle 
painted red for his consort Laksmi, and tho white 
line over tho nose represimting the lotus. The 
sect marks of Madhvils and Vallabhfls are the same 
as those of tho Vadakalai, but the Madhvas, 
instead of a rod lino in tho centre, have a black 
one made with charcoal taken from incense burned 
liefore an image of Vi^nii. Vaisnavas also brand 
their breasts, arms, and other parts of their bodies 
with stamps representing the two chief emblems 
of Visnii, the lotus and the conch shell. These 
instruments are made of copper, brass, or silver, 
and are heated to a tempi rature suilicient to singe 
tho skin and leave a deej) black mark on it. These 
brandings are <lone chielly at holy places like 
IJwarkft, Brindaban {qq.v.), and Udki. The 
Saktas have no distinctive marks, using those of 
the Saivas.i There are local variations in other 
parts of tho country,* 

7. The character of the ascetic orders.— Many 
members of these orders are men of high character, 
learned students of liulian tlieological literature, 
and, as gurm, or religious preceptors, exorcise a 
healthy influence over their disciples. But the 
character of some sects is indiflbrent. 

‘Looked at with tho light of coiiiuiou gen«ie and iinhiaard 
judgment, the net remilt of their bo ealled refnniiatioiiH Ih that 
they let Ioohu on Bi>c iety an army of ahic-hudied lieggarn, with 
the moat prepoHterous eluiuia ou the charity and the ruverence 
of the laity. Moral teaching of any kind seldom forms a ]»art 
of the prograiunies of our iirophcta. They Unw^h their followers 
to Hing Boine Hongs whicli either tend to corrupt their morality, 
or to make them indifTeront to work for the production of 
wealth. Tlie moHt Important part of the dincipline enfonx d hy 
our “ innarnatioiie " on their lay followera eonHiMtH In requiring 
them to paint or brand thi-lr hodlcM in Rome ]>urtl{;nlar manner, 
an<l to Hhow every poesihle honour to their spiritual guides and 
to the iHigging mendicants. The monks and nuns of every sect 
are only so many liceiiHed beggars.’ ^ 

LiTRaATDKE. — The best general accounts of Hindu sects are 
those of H. H. Wilson, Select Worke, I. London, 1861, and 
Jos^endra Nath (Bhattacharya), Hindu CnsteH and Secte, 
Calcutta, 1896. Much information will he found hi older works, 
such 08 W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and 
Mythoh^y of the Uindunn'^, 2 vol»., SiTampore, 1H15-18, and 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, CunUmis, and Ceremonies'^, 
Oxford, 1906. Among modern works the following deserve 
niention ; H. A. Rose, A Glomiry of the Tribes aiul Castes of 
the Punjab and H.W. Fnmtier Province, vols. il. and lii., 
[jiiiore, 1911-14 ; R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes (f the 
Central Prooina-s of Indio, 4 vols., I.i«)ndun, 1916 ; E. Thurston, 
Castes and 2'ribesofS. India, 7 vols., Madras, 1909 ; W. Crooke, 
The Tribes and Castes of the N. W, Provinces and Oudh, 4 vols., 
Calcutta, 1896 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes a nd Castes of Bengal, 
2 vols., do. 1891; UG, cHp. lx, pt. i. (1901]; F. S. Growse, 
Mathurai, Allahaliad, 1888 ; J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, 
and Saints of /ndta, Jxmdon, 1908. The fnllowing reports of 
the Census of India are valuable : Punjab : Census of IiuUo, 
WJ, xix. ; Census of India, 1(H)1, xvlil. ; Census of India, I'JH, 
xiv. 2 pts. ; ilcngal : Census of India, lOal, vi. ; ('ensus if 
India, 1911, v. 8 i»tH. ; Itaroda : Census of India, liHU, xviii. ; 
Census of India, lull, xvi. 2 pts. ; Central Provinces: Census 
of India, t9U, x.'iyls. W. (hUK)KK. 


* Census of India, 1911, x. Central Prurinres, j.t. i p. 79 f. 
*8eo ib. V. Bengal, pt. I. p. 262 IT., with iJIuHlratioiiH of the 
marks ; BG ix. pt. i. [1901] p. Mi ff. 

Jogendra Noth, p. .*{69. 
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SHOTS (JewiBh)-SBOTS (Rusedan) 


SECTS (Jewish).— Since the reorganization of 
Judaism after the destruction of the Temple by 
the Romans there has been little or no Bectarianism, 
in BO far as the monotheistic principle of Judaism 
is concerned. There have been groups which bear 
some of the marks of sects, but they deserve to be 
described rather as parties, which indeed have 
often been divided as regards very important con- 
cerns of the relidouB life. There is, however, no 
general term in Rabbinic Hebrew for * sect * corre* 
spending to the aXpeait of Josephus.^ Josephus 
treats the CToups in Judiea less as political parties 
than as philofKmhical schools. In tne new Hebrew 
the word kath (nj) denotes * class,* *band,* and 
onlv rarely ‘ sect * in the earlier literature. Simi- 
larly with *agudddh which denotes * party * 

on the disruptive side, ' just as haburak (nioq) 
denotes it on the side of * union.* In modern 
Hebrew the Biblical word miphlagah is 

often employed lx)th in the wider sense of * party * 
and in the more specilic sense of * sect.* 

In ancient Palestine there co-existed a number 
of local cults, and North and South (Israel and 
Judah) were divided reliijiously as well as politi- 
cally. Within each division there were groups of 
devotees, suchlas Nazirites (q.v.), prophetic i^lds, 
Rechabites ([^.v.] whoso existence as late as the 
12th cent, is recorded by Beniamin of Tudela), 
and even castes such as tne Nethinim {q.v.). The 
resettlement after the Babylonian exile gave 
importance to the Samaritans iq.v.)^ afterwards 
dividiHl into groups, among them the Dosithcans. 
There may also have been proselytes of incomplete 
degree, though here the ditlerence was of the 
nature of variety in status and obligation rather 
than sectarian. 

With the later part of the Greek period the 
most famous parties, often described as sects, 
appear. The tf<Lsidim played a conB])icuou8 part 
on belialf of the Maccalwan rising,* while the 
Hellenists to a certain extent went into opposition. 
Not that tliis opposition lacked complexity. 
For Frcudenthal has shown that there were 
*ortho<jox’ among the Hellenists, while Philo as 
a Hellenist denounced some of the antinomianism 
of his class. According to some authorities, the 
' fearers of God ’ mentioned in various late passages 
of the OT were Greeks who adopted monotheism. 
Others consider the title a synonym for ‘prose- 
lytes.* The Pharisees and the Sadducecs {qq.v.) 
(of whom the Boethusians were a subdivision) then 
came into vigorous life. Whether there was a 
Zadokite sect (similar to the Samaritan or Saddu- 
cman Dositheans) at the early period is still a 
matter of controversy. Side by side with these 
were the.Essenes (q.v.), who have their counterpart 
in Philo’s Therapeutie (q.v.) and similar Egyptian 
groups, including the Aoelites. The Pharisees, it 
IS generally held, should hardly be considered a 
sect, as they gradually absorbed a preponderant 
majority of the Jews. During the Roman War 
there came into temporary being parties such as 
the Zealots (q.v.) and Sicarii, which, however, 
were mainly political groups. 

With the birth of Christianity (which was 
regarded by the Romans as a sect of Judaism) we 
are met by the Judmo-Christian sect, known as 
Mlntm.* This term also ^plies to Gnostics (y.v.), 
some of whom were pre-Christian. Thjy are de- 
scribed under various titles— Naasseni, Elkesaites 
(q.v.), Cainites, Ophites (q.v.), and so forth. The 
Judmo-Christians also assumed various desimia- 
tions such os Nazarenes, Ebionites (qq.v.). It is 
veiy doubtful whether we should regard the 
Epicureans ^ as a lieretical sect. 

1 See art. HntiST (Jewish). > See art. liASiSiKAHR, Hasidism. 

* See also art. Hbrbst (Jewish). 

* 8ec art. Apobtast (Jewish and Ohristian). 


With the 7th cent, arises the great Karaite (o.v.) 
schism, which has some affinity with Sadduceeism. 
In Persia a sect of Tsavites (an otishoot of these 
w'ere the Y’jdghanites) was a forerunner of 
^^araism. Within the ][^araite body there were 
also many subdivisions. In contrast to the 
Karaites the ^eat bulk of traditional Jews are 
known as Rabbanites. There were also wide 
differences within the Rabbanites, especially from 
the 12th cent, onivards, as regards the pursuit of 
metaphysics ; the Maimonistsand anti-Maimonists 
were respectively the friends and foes of this 
study, Timich was so prominently advanced by 
Maimonides (q.v.). Then the development of the 
](^abbala (q.v.) led to the growth of various groups 
of mystics, the (fasidim of the 18th cent, bein^ the 
most im{)ortant. Earlier the great Messianic 
movement of Shabbathai Sebi^ had separative 
consequences, so that, even apart from the 
Fraukists, one might almost speak of the Shabba- 
thaian sect (who are not to be confused with the 
Sabbatarians). The Shabbathaian movement has 
left permanent traces, for there are descendants of 
the adherents to Shabbathai in the Donmeh of 
Salonica. Similarly, the Chuetas of Majorca have 
left their modern onspring. These were the result 
of the work of the Inquisition, which led to vaiious 
groups of Crypto- Jews, more particular^ the Mar- 
anos, who conformed externally to the Church but 
remained secretly Jews, often with idebased theo- 
logy. waiting for a favourable opportunity to throw 
oil the masK. There had earlier been a similar 
phenomenon of Crypto-Muhammadans. There have 
oeen groups, similar to the pre-Islamite Jewish 
communities in Arabia, which are ethnic rather 
than sectarian (as, e.g,, the Chazars, the Krim- 
chaki of the Oimea, the Daggatuns of the Caw- 
casu.s, the Falashas of Abyssinia,* and the Cochin 
Jews*), These are sometimes described in re- 
ligious terms. Thus in China the Jews were the 
Tiao Kiu Kiaou (‘the sect which extracts the 
sinews* [Gn 82**]), and the Bene-Israol (q.v.) of 
Bombay were called the Shanvllr Teli (‘Saturday 
oil-pressers’) in allusion at once to their occupation 
and to their ritual. 

Within the Synagogue there grew up varieties 
of rite (minhag) as lietween Palestine and Baby- 
lonia, and those jierpetuated themselves between 
the Westerns (Ashkenazim) and Easterns (Se- 
phardim). These differences do not constitute 
sectarianism, and they co-exist (with many others) 
in the same communities. Similarly it is inappro- 
priate to describe the post-Mendelssohnian lutska- 
lah, or the modern liberal movements, as sectarian.* 

LinRATuas.— W. Bachor, ' Qirqisani, tho Qaraite, and his 
Work on Jewish Sects, VC Jivli. (1894] 687-710; S. Schechter, 
Documents o/ Jewish Sectaries, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1910; 
artt. in on the various sects named; H. Graetz, Hist, tj 
the Jews, Eng. tr., 6 vols., London, 1891-92 (see Index, 
American ed., 6 vols., Philadelphia, 1891-98, s.v. 'Sects'); 
the historical works of M. Jost, though super^ed by that of 
(iraots, are still of value. It is important to note the title of hla 
work: Geseh. des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, 8 vols., 
Ijeipsfg, 1867-69. Some interesting sketches of modern Jewish 
communitieB may be read in E. N. Adler, Jews in Many 
Lands, lH>ndon, 1906. I. ABRAHAMS. 

SECTS (Ruiwian),— I. Rask6l.--i. The term 
and its signification.— The term Ruskdl (‘separa- 
tion,* ‘schism,* ‘dissent*) is applied in Ruasia to 
those ecclesiastical groups and organized oom- 
munities which took their rise in the 17th cent, 
in consequence of the liturgical reforms introduced 
into the Church of Moscow by tiie patriarch Nikon 
(1652-68), and which in part still maintain their 
separation from the Russian Ort)u>dox State 
Church. Those bodies are more correctly de- 

1 S^Q art. Mvbsiaub (Pseudo-), vol. viU. p. 685 f. 

s See art. Agaob. 

s Bee art. Jrwb im Gochim (Malabar). 

* Of. art. LiBRRAb Judaism. 
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scribed as * the liaskdl of the Old Kitual ’ ; they 
call themselves Old Ritualists or Old Believers 
{Staroobrjildtsif Staroviri)^ claiming to be the 
true heirs of the Old Muscovite Church as it was 
before Nikon introduced his reforms. Since that 
Church, however, was the Orthodox Church 
(Pravosldvrwja ZerJcmj), Old Ritualism really 
asserts — as against a State Church which has 
departed from the true faith — that it alone is the 
Orthodox Church, that in fact it is the Church, 
the true Catholic and Apostolic Communion, in 
relation to which all other ecclesiastical bodies 
are heretical. 

The rise of this powerful dissenting movement 
was due, as indicated above, to a litur^cal reform. 
In the Eastern Church, however, and especially 
in the Russian Orthodox Church, the distinctive 
quality of religion consists in ritual,^ and no line 
of demarcation is drawn between ceremony and 
doctrine. Hence any attempt to alter the outward 
form of worship was to admit that the Church had 
erred, and could therefore no longer claim to be 
the infallible vehicle of divine salvation. Church 
and dissent were here at one. Previous changes 
had claimed to be simply a restoration of the 
original forms; and Nikon’s reform purported to 
bo no more; it was merely more thorough-going 
and more extensive. Nikon himself shared the 
prevailing conviction that the true character of 
the Church found its sole warrant in the * orthodox * 
ritual. To ascribe to him a more liberal attitude 
towards the cultus is to show a complete misunder- 
standing of the matter at issue. To us the warring 

{ parties may seem to be fighting about trilling 
iturgical points ; to themselves the verv nature 
and standing of the Church were involved. It 
was this fact that made the conflict so bitter and 
ruthless; and thus it was no original divergence 
of opinion, but rather the long-continued strife, 
that at length generated unmistakable differences 
in the character of the two parties— differences in 
their religious spirit, their temperament, and their 
mental tendencies. 

2. Inadequate explanations.— The usual theory 
has been tnat the schism was due to the blind 
dependence upon tradition, the ignorance, and the 
fanaticism which, as was almost natural in a 
predominantly ritualistic communion of that age, 
characterized the Muscovite Church. Nikon’s 
reforms seemed akin to the work of the Illumina- 
tion, and were therefore suspect from the outset, 
so that resistance was certain. Such is the ex- 
planation given by most Russian writers on the 
subject, and it might indeed be called the * official’ 
theory, i.c. the theory hitherto current among the 
authorities of both Cnurcli and State. It is never- 
theless quite inept. For one thing, it fails to 
explain now the reforming party could have 
diverged so far from the principles of their Church 
as to propose the changes in question, and how, 
again, the resistance to the changes devolcmed 
into a movement without parallel in Russia. The 
cardinal defect of the theory, however, is its failure 
to recognize the undoubtedly religious forces which 
lay at the root of the Raskol.* Finally, the 
hypothesis of mere ignorance and fanaticism is 
confuted by the facts of history. In Russia 
historical investigation of the Raskol has all along 
been cramped and fettered by the obstructive 
attitude of the authorities, and the State Church 
was quite content with a view which wiw in the 
movement a merely mischievous revolt against 
the Church and the justifiable changes introduced 
by its former patriarch. 

> See art. Rithhian Cnuaoif. 

* Is In view of this religioiie factor that, in opi>OMiUoii, 
to K. Kattt'nbiuch {Lehrlnteh d^r WT^ilnchenden CinyfeMmnus- 
kviidfi, Freiburg, 1892, I. 2.%), we regard Uic Uawki*! os well 
worth the attention of Western learning. 


Ru.ssian sc]ioIai*s themselves felt that the theory 
was inadequate, and sought other ex])lanations ; 
but, while they produced many interesting and 
in^renious hypotheses, they consistently under- 
valued the historical materiid and its investigation, 
and their work was stimulative rather than fruit- 
ful in positive results. Thus, for instance, Old 
Ritualism was capriciously brought into connexion 
with previous heretical movements in the Russian 
Church ; ^ or its political aspect was accentuated ; 
or the social factor in its rise was unduly empha- 
sized ; • or, finally, attempts were made, under the 
powerful advance of Russian nationalism from 
1870 onwards, to represent it as a product of tho 
distinctively Russian spirit, i.e. of independent and 
genuinely native beliefs in the religious ^here.* 

3. The Russian Church prior to the Raskdl.— 
In order to gain a proper understanding of the rise 
of Old Ritualism, we must glance at the history 
of the Russian Church before the 17th century. 

fa) Alliance vrith natiotuU sentimcyit.—Rutmla was evan- 
gelized from Byzantium, and for oenturiea'.tho RuHaian Church 
was entirely under the Byzantine influence — organized hy 
immigrant Greeks, governed hy the Greek metropolitans of 
Kiev, and subject to the ecumenical patriarch, who nominated 
these metropolitans. As was inevitable, tho influence and 

P redominance of the Greeks declined and at last passed away. 

heir position in the Church was irreconcilable In particular 
with the rise of a strong native State, which made Mosoow its 
capital. The Church itself succcedod in tiiakitig a close allianiM) 
with the national movement, and Its complete emancipation 
from the authority of Byzantium was only a matter of time. 
Nor could the princes of Moscow In common prudence leave 
the choice of the metropolitans in the hands of the iiatriaruh 
of Constantinople, who frequently acted with an eye to his 
own advantage. Moreover, the political and eoclcsiasticuil 
conditions of the Byzantine empire were not such as to evoke 
the respect of the Rumians. Thus the Church of Moscow was 
in the way of becoming autocephalous — a natxiral process, but 
in this oase comulicatod by the attempts then being made to 
unite the Greek Church with the Roman. 

(6) Orototh of anti’Greek feeling. ^AmonK the memlKTS of 
the Reunion Council held at Florence in 1480 was Isidore, a 
Greek who shortly before been elected mcaropolitan of 
Moscrow. He was in favour of tho union between Constantinople 
and Rome, and on his return to Moscow tried to carry it into 
effect there. Among the Russians, however, whom the Greeks 
had taught to regard the Roman Church as impiously heretical, 
the bare mention of union raised a perfect storm of indignation. 
Then Prince Vassilij of Moscow, himself apprehensive of the 
Florentine Union, appointed— only indeed after long hesitation 
the first autocephalous metropolitan of Russia (Jonas, bishop 
of Riazan, 1448). Although the Florentine Union was, as 
regards Byzantium, barren of all practical result, it generated 
among tho Muscovites the too-welc.omo conviction that the 
Greeks had become the betrayers of orthodoxy and had sold 
themselves to the Latins. This belief firmly held its ground In 
Moscow until the 17th century. The capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks and the fall of the Bvzaniine empire were re- 
garded as confirming it; God’s righteous juogments had 
fallen upon a faithless people. The belief served as a formula 
which at on(;e explained the divergence, mainly liturgical, of 
tho Greek Church from the Muscovite, and harmonize with 
the spirit of self-reliance now found in Moscow. All these 
circumstances conspired to develop an excessive erxrlesiasth^al 
and national pride among the Muscovites, prompting thorn tr) 
look down upon tho Greeks with scorn, and to regard them- 
selves as the only orthodox and God-pleasing people on earth, 
and, steeped in self-complaconcy and crude srrperstition, they 
sank deetrer than ever in mere stagnation and torpidity. 

(c) Tm idea of *the third ifornc.’— Belief in tho Greek 
apostasy and the fall of the Byzantine empire served to create 
still another idea, the imporUuioe of which in Russian life can 
hardly be exaggorateil—the idea of MotKxrw as ‘ tho third Rome.' 
Muscovy was now the only orthodox country in the world. 
The prince of Moscow was thus the legitimate sui^cessor of 
the Byzantine emperor. By God's unchangeable decree the 
Roman enmeror was still the defender of the orthodox imirerial 
Church. But by reason of Rome’s unfaithfulness the headship 

1 P. Mclinikov, in W. Koljssijev, Record of the Aexoontti of 
the Raekol broi^ht to the Notice of the Oovemment [Russ.], 
1860. 

a A. ZhuravlJCv, Complete and guaranteed Ii\formation 
regarding the ancient Strigolniki and the mmlem HaekOlniki 
[Russ.], Petrograd, 1794. 

SA. Shtohapov, State and Raekt'd [Ruhs.J, l.sr»2 (never com- 
pleted l^^auKe of tho author's haniNhnient to SilMTin) ; VV. 
Andrejev, The Haskdl and ite Significance in the /listori/ of the. 
Hwisian Peojtle (Ruhs.I, Petrognid, 187n. 

*Cf., s.tf., J. Ji'isov, The Rimian DiseenterK, the Orthodox, 
and the , Spiritual Chrietiane, Petrogra<l, IHsri ; A. I’rngavin, 
RaektH and Sectarianixm in the Lije of the Rostoan i'eople, 
Moscow, 1909, Old miualmn in the latter IlolJ oj the luth 
Century, do. 1904 pill Ituss.). 
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nf Qod'« kingdom upon earth hod passed over to ' the second 
Rome/ Byzantium, and. in turn, to the princes of Moscow. 
Thug thees princes (and later the tsars) laid claim to the 
hegemony of the world. Nor was this merely the overweening 
belief of politicians and occlosiastics ; it came to be a conviction 
of the whole people, it was largely fostered by an apocalyptic 
conception then prevalent in Russia, viz. that Moscow was not 
merely the third but the final Rome. Should Moscow fall away, 
ns Rome and Byzantium had done, then the dread end of all 
things would be at hand ; Moscow was the tcartfxoy of 1 Th 2®, 
and Its constancy and faithfulness protected the world against 
the irruption of the divine judgment. It was under the 
dominance of the idea of Moscow as the third Rome that 
Ivan IV. (the Terrible) adopted in 1C47 the title of tsar ; and on 
Uie same ground was established the patriarchate of Moscow, 
since the orthodox emperor must by divine decree have at his 
side the imperial patriarch. It remains merely to emphasize 
the fact that tills idea, besides enormously intensifying the 
national self-esteem, added powerfully also to the Ohurch’s 
sense of its importance. It also greatly strengthened the 
impression that only by rigid adherence to perfect orthodoxy— 
i.e... in especial, absolute ritualistic purity— could the empire 
maintain Its sovereign olaims. Heresy of every kind, even the 
slightest liturgioal departure from * the faith of the fathers,' 
was not only a blow at the Church, but also a menace to the 
supremacy of Moscow as the third Rome. 

(d) Th% demand for social improwement. —Tlje accession of 
the second Romanov, the youthful Alexis (164R>76), saw the 
emergenoe of forces which gravitated towards a remodelling of 
the whole State, and the removal of the rigid harriers which 
hitherto had shut Moscow off from all non-Russian civilization. 
The appalling despotism of Ivan iv. (t 1684), the extinction of 
the Rurio dynasty, and the anarchy during the interregnum 
(1610-13) created a sense of dissatisfaction w'ith existent forms 
of life and a feeling of insecurity. Protects for ameliorating 
the life of the peome by culture and education had now the 
support of the court. 

(s) The rise of a pro-Oreek attitude and the opposition to 
But what concerns us in this connexion is the fact that the 
tsar and his entourage completely changed their attitude 
towards the Oreeks, the orthodoxy of whom they now once 
more admitted. Our knowledge of how this was iirougbt 
about is naturally rather meagre; we simply And ourselves 
before the oocsompllshod fact. From about 1648 a more con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the Greeks becomes clearly noticeable 
at court, and was In part due to certain Greek hierarchs then 
present in Mosoow, notably I’acsios, patriarch of Jerusalem. 
He ami others believed that In supporting the philo-Oreek 
influemx'S at the court of Mostrow they were working in the 
interests of tliolr own country, and, in particular, furthering 
the project of using the Russians to deliver Oonstaniinoplu 
from the Turks and to restore the Greek empire. Pacslos 
frankly amiounoed this plan in his first interview with the 
tsar. lie expressed the wish that God might assign to the tsar 
* the highly exalted throne of the great emperor Constantine, 
your ancestor,' and that the tsar might, 'like a new Moses,’ 
iilierate the faithful from the Turkish yoke. The tsar and his 
counsellors could not but he impressed ; they resolved upon 
an alliance with Greece and Greek culture, and coupled with 
this the Idea of the third Rome in the sense that the liberated 
and restored Byzantium should have the Muscovite tsar himself 
as its head. These designs were not without a certain grandeur. 
They might be made a powerful instrument In breaking down 
the popular prejudice against the Greeks. It was forgotten, 
however, that, to the popul.ar mind, the acknowledgment of 
Greek orthodoxy could not but seem an abandonment of the 
idea of the third Rome, or oven a lapse of Moscow into the 
heresy so fatal to the Greeks. ‘The third Rome,’ hitherto a 
religious conception, had now liecoine a {lolitical one. 

(/) Efforts to win the clergy for the pro-Greek attitude.— J1 
the cause was to succeed, it had to win the support of tlie 
Ohurcli. This was far from easy ; for In the clergy was con- 
contrated all the racial and relimous conceit of the Muscovites. 
Thus a group of priests who had gathered round the tsar’s 
confessor, the phifo-Greek VonifAtJev, and who were earnestly 
bent upon social and religious betterment, were altogether un- 
aware of the philo*Orock aims of the court, and, as was siib- 
sequeuUv seen, were simply steeped In the trailitional prejudice 
against the Greeks. It was from this group that the later 
leaders of the Roskdl were drawn— its proto-popes (chief priests, 

{ iroto-presbyters) Ivan NerAnov, Avvaktim, and others — and to 
t iMjlongod also the archimandrite (abbot) of the new Monastery 
of the Saviour In Moscow, Nikon, who (bom In 1606, of peasant 
parentage, at VeljeniAnovo in what is now the government of 
Niihnl Novgorod) had risen by his undoubted ability and his 
vast energy to a position in which he had the tsar’s intimate 
friendship and confidence. Nikon, however, was won over by 
the pro-Greek party— a fateful event, for the tsar believeil that 
he was precisely tiio man to carry out the plans of reform. 
Having Wn appointed in 1649 metropolitan of Novgorod, the 
le^ing diocese of Russia, he was in a manner designated as the 
successor of the incompetent patriarch Josiph, and tlie vigour 
and ability of his administrution added to his prestige alike at 
court and tlironghout the Cliurch. 

The tsar, however, could not yet pioHe<!iiU* his ciuts puliUfly, 
and meanwhile sought to prepare the way. Ills principal agent 
in the process Is said to have been a Muscovite monk nanictl 
Ars6nl SuchAnov, a man of outstanding culture and of great 
influence in the Church. In the summer of 1640 this monk was 
sent to the ]^st, accompanied by Panics (who was returning 
to Jerusalem), to form a fitml opinion regarding the Greek Church 


and to lay tills before the tsar. On his return he handed to the 
tsar a written aocoiint of his discussion with the Greek divines 
at TArgovite in Moldavia— Pr^tiijs s Orekami (' Oontroversy 
with the Greeks’). His verdict was altogether adverse, con* 
firming the views generally prevalent in Moscow. Now, in 
thus employing SuohAnov, did the tsar and his intimates really 
desire to obtain an inqiartiai judgment regarding the Qreelu 
before launching their pro-Greek policy ? If so, it is strange 
that Buell Anov’s verdict had no effect. What was the actuiU 
object of that mission? The only adequate answer is that the 
philo-Grock party hoped for a reversal of SiichAnov’s views 
under the influence of the shrewd and capable FaSsios. In 
that case they would be able to claim that a recognized 
authority of the Muscovite Ohuroh had now discerned the base* 
lessnuss of the prejudice against the Greeks. Doubtless Uie 
taar and his advisers were bitterly disappointed, and, if 
SuchAnov did not fall into disfavour, it was owing to a circuin* 
stance of Interest to us at this point. In his Disctission he hod 
set forth the theory of the third Rome quite unambiguously, 
affirming that the authority of the empire had boon definitely 
transferred to Mosi^ow, and that the patriarch of Moscow was 
now the chief bishop of the Church. The pro-Greek party, 
while not conceding SurhAnov’s reason for supporting that 
theory, viz. the apostasy of I, he Greeks, were not disposed to 
disown so forceful a champion of the supremacy of Moscow. 

4 . The real orig^in of the Rask61.— Now the 
deeper cause of the Old Ritualistic movement was 
this change of attitude on tho part of the leading 
political and ecclesiastical authorities towards tho 
Greeks and the Greek Cliurch, and tlieir endeavour 
to apply their pro-Greek views in the work of 
reforming the (Church of Moscow. The reform 
roused tho fanatical opposition of the conservative 
classes, who, believing that they were defending 
the orthodoxy of the Church as well as the stability 
of tho throne, and desiring to save their metro- 
polis from tho fate of Rome and Constantinople 
and avert tlie terrors of tho Last Judgment, 
resisted with such vehemence that a conflict of un- 
paralleled passion ami viruloneo was tho result. 

5 . How the reform was carried out.— (a) Nikon's 
methods,— On the death of Josi])!! (15th April, 
1652) Nikon was appointed natriarch, and was 
consecrated on 25tli J nly j liis firoinotion was 
approved even by those among the Old Ritualists 
who became his bitterest enemit^s. The pro Greek 
party at the court had thus gained their end ; tlie 
elected head of tho Churcli of Moscow was ready 
to carry out their nlans. Nikon set himself to the 
work with a will. He acted with unexampled 
brutality, trampling upon all opposition, and 
ignoring tho religious feelings of tho people. 

Ilia ruthless methods eannot bo explained wliolly by his 
character, though he was certainly a man of harsh and rigid 
disposition, without patience, without the rapacity of tiiily 
estimating his opponents. Tho deeper explanation of his 
actions is twofold : (1) in spite of his devotion to the cultus, he 
was not a man of truly religious temperament ; (2) the reform 
was for him only a means of attaining certain ends of a poHtiro- 
ccrlesiastical character, his real object being to strengthen tho 
authority of the patriarchate, even against the monarchy itself. 

Thus, when Nikon entered uixm ollice, ho 
cxactc<l witli tho sanction of tho tsar an oath of 
inviolable obedience from tho boyars and the 
synods. The taar would doubtless regard this as 
merely a proiiaratory step to the work of reform, 
but Nikon liad something more in view. The 
great aim of his ad minis! rat ion was to liberate the 
hierarchy of Moscow, which had hitherto been a 
passive instrument of the monarch, and to get the 
reins of power into its hands. In the patriarch, 
as set forth by Nikon, is concentrated a power not 
less than divine ; in him lies tho source of all 
political and monarchical authority. Nikon ex- 
ploits the theory of tho third Romo by regarding 
(he patriarcli of Moscow as having been proclaimed 
the supremo liierarch of (Miristcndom ; and, if tlie 
tsar should become tlie recognized liead of the 
world empire, what would he the position of tho 
patriarch, the occnnnnt of the sacred office from 
which were derived the jurisdiid.ion, jxiwer, and 
authority of t-sar and State alike? 

( 6 ) His guiding principle , — Nikon was no sooner 
installed in office than tie began his revision and 
correction of the liturgical Wks. His guiding 
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principlo wur to Hubst-itulc the Greek litiirgioal 
practice of the diw wherever it dill'ercd from tlie 
Muscovite. In Moscow scholars had long been 
engaged with the variant and often inaccurate 
texts, but all attempts to construct a correct and 
uniform edition had been thwarted by Uie general 
lack of education and also by the i>revailing belief 
that there w'as one original sacred text, which 
required only to be restored. This belief was 
associated with another, viz. that in the ritual 
there could be but one single ‘ true ’ form, which 
was likewise the original ; this had l)con given by 
God, and any departure from it impaired its sacred 
and sanctifying power, and might even obstruct 
the divine activity conjoined with it. *Tt is the 
duty of all of us, as orthodox Christians* — so 
writes a leader of the Kuskdl, the relatively en- 
lightened deacon, Fec^dor— ‘ to die for a single A ’ 
(in the liturgical texts). As regards the question 
of different versions and various readings— natural 
in a liturgy so extensive and of so long a growth— 
the Muscovites scorned the very thought of a 
historical account of the liturgy : there could be 
but one form. By what means, then, was a 
uniform text to be secured ? By going back to the 
sacred original, said the Muscovites, quite un- 
aware that no such original existed. Such views, 
of course, exeduded the very po.ssibility of emenda- 
tion ; all that could be done was to eject the more 
glaring blunders. 

Even BO the cry of heresy was always ready to break out. 
Thus, at the beginning of the 16th cent., the Greek monk 
Maxinios, a learnt and noble-minded man, who had sought to 
rectify the fonnularies, was conrhunned by two 85 'iiod 8 (162r), 
IfiBl), and spent 26 years In a Moscow prison. In 1661 *the 
Hundred Chapter Synod ‘ (held at StogUv) ordered the prleHl.s 
to have the texts copied only from ‘ good ' models, thus showing 
its own inoapooity to deal with the prevailing confusion. The 
establishment of the first printing proas in Moscow (1.563) 
merely increased the disorder. Under the first of the Romanovs, 
Michail, the printing of the liturgical texts went assiduously 
forward, but only multiplied the varianff editions. When 
Dionissi. abbot of the Trinity Monastery near Moscow and a 
(Miltnrea Greek scholar, constructed an emended text on the 
basis of the Greek form, he and his two asslslatits were 
convicted of heresy by a synod (Moscow, 1018), and imprisoned. 
The texts brought out under the patriarchs rhilart't (161'J-.3.3), 
.Toasaph i. (1634-40), arjd .losinh (1642-62) were by no means 
uniform, and did nothing to relieve the situation. 

Nikon’s emendation, on the other hand, had a 
prospect of success, since it followed a doiinite 
principle. But to the Muscovites the principle 
itself could not but be obnoxious. Jn face of tliis 
dilHculty Nikon committed the blunder of giving 
an indiiontial position in the work of revision to a 
Greek monk named Ars^nios. 

This Arsenics was proficient in the Slavic tongues, but other- 
wise an arrogant a«lventurer. He had been a pupil of the 
Propaganda in Rome, but bail been reconciled ; had sub- 
sequently gone over to Isl&m aud been r(!(!onciled again ; and 
then, on coming to Moscow to seek his frirtune, h.'ifl been 
thrown into prison. The work of revision was thus discredited 
from the outset. 

(c) His Jirat procf^diTitfs, — Shortly after the 
beginning of the Faster (ast of 1653 l^ikon began 
the work of changing the ritual by issuing a decree 
substituting the Greek mode for the Muscovite in 
two rites, viz. tlie practice of bowing during a 
certain prayer (that, so called, of Ephraem Syrus) 
and the sign of the cross. In Moscow the sign of 
the cross was performed by two lingers of theriglit 
hand (representing the twofold nature of Christ), 
while in the Greek Church three lingers wore used 
(representing the Trinity). In Moscow, moreover, 
the sign of the cross wa.s in many cases the only 
act by which the uncared-for masses could manifest 
their religion and take part in wm f hip ; it was 
regarded as sacrosanct and inviolable ; in its 
genuine form, as w.as said by a laid* writer .among 
the Old Kitualists, was contained ‘ tlie Avhole secret 
of the faith.* Nor need wo wonder at this, when 
we learn that the synod of 15.51 had decreed as 
follows : ‘ If any one does not bestow his blessing 


with two lingers, as Christ did (!), or does not make 
the sign of the cross [in the same way], let him bo 
accursed.’ Tims Nikon’s innovation seemed to 
expose believers to the Church’s anathema ; tlie 
Churcli was being betrayed by her own patriarch ! 

(rf) Clerical oppositinm. — Hostility broke out at 
once, and was so volieniont os to compel Nikon 
temporarily to desist; and it wiis not till 1650, 
when lie was at the height of his power, that he 
sought to enforce the change in the sign of the 
cross. The rising opposition, however, revealeil 
the inalcon tents. It had its source in the Voni- 
fatiey grouj) referred to above. VonifAtjov him- 
self, it is true, shared the pro (Ireek sentiments of 
the patriarch, and remained silent ; but his friends 
raised a protest. Nikon did not hesitate to rid 
himself of these adversaries by degradation and 
the ban. Nerdnov was excommunicated, Avvakiim 
was sent to Siberia ; the group was broken up ; 
Nikon had triumphed. But his ruthless policy 
was ill-advised, for these revered men, thus ilis- 
persod throughout the country, carried the opposi- 
lion to the most remote places, and everywhere 
evoked fresli loyalty to the old rites. They now 
belonged to a c^lass which in Russia has never 
failed to exerciso a great intiuence — the class of 
‘suirerers,’ those who boar injustice in silence. 

In face of the growing ri*sistance Nikon found it 
advisable to convene synods to give countenance to 
his measures. The first of these was hold at 
Moscow ill March or April 1654, the tsar being 
present, and this was followed by a series ending 
with the Great Synod of 1666-67. At the synod of 
1654 the patriarch was supremo and despotic. In 
bis inaugural address be summoned the assemblv 
to make the * divine law’ operative in the Chnrcli 
of Moscow, to restore that Church to its pristine 
glory, to cancel all the ‘innovations’ that now 
disfigured it, the ‘innovations’ si^eeified being all 
of a liturgical character and of little or no signi- 
ficance. The main jioint, however, was the reform- 
ing princijile, for wdnch Nikon obtained the sanction 
of tlie synod. This was that the ' Greek and Old 
Slavonic’ books were to form the standard. In 
point of fact, however, it was only the Greek 
texts then in use in the (Ireek (Church that Nikon 
had in his mind. The synod was a mere blind. 
The presence of the tsar, and his supiiorting vote, 
made opposition difficult. PAvcl, the revered 
bishop of Kolomna, who ventured very cautiously 
to exiiress an opinion at variance with Nikon’s, 
was dismissed from oilice, and finally banished. 
Here agjiin Nikon showed his imprudcTiee, for ho 
furnishiHl the adherents of the old institutions witli 
a martyr. 

(e) Fopular oppositUm. — Gpjiosition was not con- 
fined to the clergy. Tlie conrso of events shortly 
after the synod of 1654 shows that a vague antagon- 
ism was stirring the mas.Mes, arul that the soil was 
being jirepared for the astonishingly rajdd up- 
growth of the Uaskol. 

In the late summer and autumn of 1654 Moscow 
was stricken witli plague. The tsar had taken tlie 
field against the roles, and the court, including 
the patriarch (who was also vicegerent), had left 
the city. Now Nikon, immediately after his 
accession to office, had started a caninaign against 
the so-called * Frankish’ pictures of the saints, i.c. 
such 08 >vere not Byzantine, hut painted from 
Western moilels. These his .agents sean lieil out, 
and dcsiroyeil or disfigured. C)n ‘Joth August :in 
excited mob aiipeaidl in tlie Kremlin rjirrviug 
icons that liiid been disiigiired by NiKmi’s epfers ; 
their fury was directed against liiiii .‘is the .‘irch- 
ieonoclast, and against the printing cslablishmcnt 
where heresies wore under his dirertimi foisti'd 
into the liturgical texts. It was on his account 
that God had sent the plague I 7’his disturbance 
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was quelled, but the tn>iil»lo remained. The pat- 
riarch, however, simply seized the occasion to treat 
the opposition more harshly than ever, and, when 
the tsar and he returned to Moscow (Feb. 1655), he 
resolved to proceed more energetically upon his 
chosen path. 

{f) jNikon*s further proceedings.— 11\b co-ad jutor 
and adviser for some years after this was the 
patriarch Makarios of Antioch, a wily and time- 
serving Arab, who had come to Moscow that year 
for tlic purpose of raising funds. He devoted iiim- 
self entirely to Nikon’s will, covering the patriarch’s 
reforming measures with his own authority. He 
played cleverly, and for his own pocket effectively, 
the part of a zealot for orthodoxy. On Orthodoxy 
Sunday, 1655, he began his work by pronouncing, 
in coniunction with Nikon, the solemn curse of the 
Church upon the Frankish icons, and upon all who 
made them or tolerated them in their houses. On 
the same day Nikon fiercely inveighed against tlio 
traditional Muscovite sign of the cross ; it was not 
‘ orthodox,’ the * true ’ form of the sign being found 
among the Greeks ; and this was in turn solemnly 
confirmed by Makarios. 

Nikon then sought to sustain his proceedings by 
convening another synod (Moscow, March 1656). 
This assembly, apprehensive of his vengeance, 
agreed to all his proposals, though not without 
mutterings. Besides a number of triding liturgi- 
cal changes, the synod was asked to endorse three 
measures of rather more importance : 

(1) The creed generally used in Moscow was to be pur^^ed of 
its non-* orthodox* additions, i.e. it was to be superseded 
by the Greek form ; l (2) the non-* orthodox ' sijf n of the cross 
in practice in Moscow was to give place to the * true ’ form, ue. 
that used in the Greek Church ; (8) the hitherto operative rule 
of the Muscovite Church according to which members of 
another communion, already baptized by sprinkling, could Join 
the Russian Orthodox Church only by rebaptism was to l)e 
abrogated, and thus, as against the view prevailing in Moscow 
and explicitly confirmed by the patriarcn Philaret, viz. that 
onlv a Itaptism by triple immersion was * Christian,’ baptism by 
sprinkling was not to bo recognized. 

These decifliouH of the synod <!oiild only 
Htrongtlion the impression that the Church of 
Moscow had broken with her past and her tradi- 
tions, and yielded herself wholly to the Greeks. 
Had not the head of the Church openly declared in 
the synod : ' I am a Russian, and the son of a 
Russian, hut in faith and conviction I am a Greek ’ ? 

Immediately after the iwnod of 1654 Nikon hwl 
applied to the ecuraonical patriarch Pa^sios for 
advice, but he did not wait for a reply, although 
he speaks of the answer as having been laid before 
the synod of 1655, and os containing a distinct 
approval of his proceedings. In point of fact, 
Paesios warned Nikon against prccinitation, and 
enunciated a principle not undorstooa in Moscow, 
viz. that ritual differences need not involve diver- 
gence in belief, and that variations in the liturgy 
did not 08 such imply heresy. Nikon sim^y 
ignored this, and at once published tlie resolutions 
of the synod of 1655, as well as the revised form of 
the liturgy. The printing was hurriedly done and 
corrections had to be made, so that the various 
issues differed from one another, and the existing 
confusion was made worse. 

While Makarios of Antioch remained in Moscow, 
he was Nikon’s preceptor in the details of the 
Greek liturgical practice, and the forms of the 
latter were forthwith forced upon the Church of 
Moscow. As regards the sign of the cross, how- 
ever, Nikon felt that the resolutions of a synod 
were not enough. Hence at the festival of St. 
Melatios (12th Feb. 1G6()), in the presence of a 
largo (;ongregati<m, iiicliuliiig the tsar and (lie 

1 Apart from some iusigniflcuiit fratiires, the main }K)iril here 
was tnat, whereas the Muscovite form of the Nicajno-Constan- 
tinofinlitaii csrued contuined the words, * And Iti Uie Lord the 
Holy Ghost, the true and the life-giving,* the text of the Greek 
t*hurch omitted the adjective * true.’ 


court, he denounced the two-6nger form as indi- 
cative of the Armenian heresy. 

The sting of this statement lay in the fact that the Armenians 
were regarded in Moscow as heretics of a peculiarly obnoxious 
type. The KiriUova Kniga (* Book of Cyril ’), a work highly 
esteemed, denied that they were Christians at all ; they did not 
observe the Lord's Supper ; intercourse with them polluted the 
Orthodox. Should a Christian pass an Armenian church while 
service is going on, he must stop his ears to the diabolic 
strains ; if an Armenian enters an Orthodox church during the 
liturgy, the service must at once be broken off ; and so forth. 

On Orthodoxy Sunday, 1656, Nikon once more 
had the curse applied by Makarios to the hitherto 
prevailing form, subsequently coniirming it in a 
document signed by tne Antiochene and other 
three Eastern prelates. Finally, he secured the 
ratiGcation of all his liturgical changes at a synod 
of Russian bishops in Moscow (2.3rd April-2nd 
June 1656), whicn in particular condemned the 
Muscovite form as a *Nostorian heresy.’ All his 
modilications were then inserted in the new edition 
of the liturgical texts (1658-68), all the forms 
obtaining hitherto being suppressed. 

Other changes regarded as peculiarly repugnant were ; (l)the 
Mubetitution of ‘IniroDt for iMaue ; (2) the alteration of the form 
of the Cross ; (8) tne use of five hosts (prosphoru) instead of seven 
in the Maas. Most of the changes are so slight that nothing 
but inteitse hatred of the reform generally could have inagniflea 
them into questions of faith. But, as Nikon’s principle Itself 
was mere apostasy, even the change of a letter was a mark of 
wickedness. 

(g) Nikon's fall^ and the enforcement of the 
reform by the /.var.— Thus in a short time Nikon 
had effected his reform, and above all had prepared 
for further advance by recognizing the Greek 
Church as the solo Orthodox norm. Wo hear little 
regarding the success of the process. The higlier 
clergy, and doubtless many of tne low’er, acquiesced. 
The external nature of the reform, however, was 
such as to prevent its winning tlie masses. Resolu- 
tions, decrees, and new editions were of no avail 
there. What the people saw was simply that one 
ritual had been superseded by another; the new 
one was called ‘ true ’ ; the old ‘ heretical.* Religi- 
ous inertia together with custom would, it was 
believed, bring about the acceptance of the reforms. 
And, oven if a smouldering excitement and dis- 
satisfaction existed among the people, legal 
measures would keep them in check. Moreover, 
an event took place which strengthened the popu- 
lar hope that the reform was a mere passing phase 
of things : Nikon, already at variance witli the 
tsar, demitted office in July 1658, and left Moscow 
for a convent. The Church remained without a 
head till 1667. For over eight years an ever more 
embittered struggle was carried on between the tsar 
and Nikon as to the relations l)etwecn the power of 
State and Church — till, in fact, Nikon was linally 
condemned (12th Doc. 1666) by the great synod of 
Moscow presided over by Paesios of Alexandria and 
Makarios. During that prolonged conflict the 
adherents of the old system still hoped that the 
change would be reversed. The tsar was mean- 
while do facto head of the Church ; was it not 
incumbent upon him to overthrow the work of the 
most dangerous enemy of his own purposes and the 
Muscovite State ? It was a vain hope ; the tsar 
might disanee with the methods of the reform, 
but the reform itself was his own policy. The 
wliolo situation becomes obscure : the reforms were 
not repealed, nor were they enforced ; the tsar 
appeared to make friendly overtures to tlie opposi- 
tion, the enemies of Nikon ; he recalled AvvaKiim 
from Siberia, and treated him with ostentatious 
kindness. It was only in the closing years of the 
struggle that the tsar, now determined to crush 
Nikon by nieans of the Greek hierarchs, once more 
re.sorte«l to stern measures. In 1664 tlie leaders of 
the opposition, including Avvakuiii, were ini- 
prisonea, some of them suflering Isidily disflgurc- 
ment. At length Alexis summoned an assembly 
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of Russian ecclesiastics (Moscow, 1666), which 
aoleiimly reconiirm^ Nikon’s reform. He called 
upon it to recognize (1) the orthodoxy of the 
Greek patriarchs, (2) the orthodoxy of the Greek 
liturgical books, and (3) the decisions of the all- 
important synod of 1654. The synod also cited the 
opiKinents of the reform, and condemned those 
who would not submit, Avvakdm among them. 
Finally, in 1667, Nikon’s reform and the foregoing 
resolutions were ratified by a synod presided over 
by the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, and, 
towards its close, by the recently elected patri- 
arch of Moscow, Joasaph ; here too the Church’s 
curse was pronounced against the adherents of the 
old ritual. 

6. The reli8[ioua character of the opposition.— 

That the reaction against the reform was not more 
theological in character, but became a popular 
movement, and one vehemently hostile to the state 
Church, is explained by the peculiarly ritualistio 
bent of Ortho<!ox Russian piety. Hero the liturgy 
is not so much the expression and vehicle of divine 
wisdom— an aspect which is more prominent in the 
Greek Orthodox type of religion, and which to 
some extent mitigates the detrimental results of 
mere ceremonialism ; in the Muscovite communion 
the liturgy, even in its minutest details, is a 
divine operation, a divinely revealed medium of 
intercourse with the sanctifying power of God.* 
Thus the Muscovites felt that Nikon’s subversion 
of holy tradition in some sense maimed the activity 
of God, even as it debarred the faithful from access 
to Him. Again and again was heard the bitter 
outc^ that Nikon had brought perdition upon all 
the Russian saints who had been 'saved’ ny the 
older rites. Accordingly, we cannot but admit 
that the resistance to the reform sprang from 
forces genuinely religious in character, 'ilie ad- 
herents of the old tradition believed that they 
were defending the Church as the infallible agent 
of salvation, and fighting for that assurance of their 
salvation which the Church guaranteed. Their 
conception of salvation, their ideas of religion in 
general, were, no doubt, stunted and defective; 
but a Church has ever the sects which befit it; 
they are bone of its Imne and flesh of its flesh. The 
perversion of the religions spirit among the Russian 
people comes out but too clearly in the Raskdl, but 
the^^uilt of that jierversion lies with the Church 

A^in, it is these genuinely religious forces in 
the Raskdl that enable us to understand the 
intrepid loyalty with which its partisans, in spite 
of the most inhuman treatment, clung to their 
faith. Similarly, we come to understand how the 
writings of the earlier Old Ritualists, notwith- 
standing their occasional absurdities and their 
blind fanaticism, show more of the spirit of true 
religion than is found among the reformers. As 
things were, that fidelity to the old was a more 
distinct indication of a living religion than was the 
facile acceptance of the new. 

7. Avvakfim as champion of the opposition.— 
In spite of all these things, the reform might still 
have proved successful; the masses might have 
become habituated to the changes. To the per- 
sonality of Avvakiim alone, the present writer 
believes, was due the fact that Old Ritualism did 
not collapse, but increased in power. A man of 
extraordinary energy and resolution, he was inde- 
fatigable in the defence of the ‘ old faith.’ His 
life was a series of afflictions heroically Imme— 
banishment, hunger, ill-nsage, the suffering and 
death of his followers — till at last ho dic<l a martyr 

> Onoe. when an attempt was made to make gome paltry 
lituivleal change in the Solovletekl monastery (which refused to 
a^pt Nikon's reform until 1676 , after a siege of eight years), 
the monks cried out in Uieir desiiair, ' Woe ! they are taking 
away our Christ* 
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at the stake in 1681. But what made him the 
most outstanding figure in the Raskdl was the 
conviction that he was not merely a servant of 
God, but also a prophet — one who in visions and 
ecstasies received the counsel of God — or rather a 
divinely commissioned messenger posseting ab- 
solute authority over his adherents.* This convic- 
tion enabled him to invest Old Ritualism with a 
vitality that defied persecution. Ultimately the 
process of events brought about so wide a sever- 
ance between the mother Church and the Rask^l 
that all attempts at reunion have proved futile. 

8. Old Ritualism as a sect, and its disruption 
into denominations.— The resolution of the synod 
of 1667 greatly widened the cleavage between 
Church and Ra8k61 by its enactment of excom- 
munication and coercive measures against the 
latter. In the eyes of the Old Ritualists, the 
Church had now renounced God, and had l^ecome 
'the woman drunken with the blood of the saints.’ 
At first the State was regarded as less culpable ; 
it had been seduced by the Church. But the 
latter attitude was soon abandoned in face of per- 
secution. A decree of the regent S6fja in 1685 
ordered the * stifl-neckod ’ sectarians, after three 
warnings, to l)e burnt, and those who did not 
denounce them to be knouted ; those who recanted 
were set free if they found a sponsor. The cruel 
penalties inflicted by the patriarch Jakfni (1674- 
90) fomented the fanaticism of the Old Ritualists 
to madness, and hundreds and even thousands, 
believing that the end of the world was imminent, 
sought death by burning or starvation. Some fled 
to the forests and desert places ; others betook 
themselves to Poland, Sweden, Austria, Prussia, 
or oven Turkey. Those who remained sought to 
form themselves into an organized community. 
But, as none of the Russian bishops had joined 
the Rask51, a hierarchic order was impossible ; 
and without that, again, a Church was impossible. 
Without an episcopate and a j)riesthood how could 
an oxcommunicatod multitude become a Church ? 
The priests of the ‘ old ordination ’ began to die 
out, and could not be replace*! without bishops. 
The early leaders of the Kask61 had tried to 
grapple with the difficulty, but without success. 
Avvakiim was disposed to recognize priests who 
had been ordained subsequently to the reform, but 
had renounced their errors, while Fe6dor, his 
companion in suffering (and eventually his fellow- 
martyr), absolutely rejected the ordination of the 
State Church — certainly the more consistent view. 
The question led at length U> the division of the 
Old Ritualists into two large and mutually hostile 
groups, the Bezpopiivtsi (' priestless ’) and the 
Popovtsi (' priestly ’). 

(a) Bezp(yp6vtsi. — The Old Ritualists who 
gathered together in the district of Pom6rje, in 
the government of Ohinoy — a region hitherto 
sparsely populated and almost cliurchless— solved 
tne problem of the priesthood by reducing the 
number of the sacraments to two, baptism and con- 
fession, which could lie dispensed by laymen, the 
Mass, etc., being simply omitted in their priestless 
serviced Their example was largely followed by 
the RaskAI throughout the empire. It was theo- 
retically vindicated as a provisional policy (r. 1700) 
in a work still highly estoomod by the sect, viz. 
Pom&rakije OtwHi (‘Answers from Ponnirje’), 
which divided the sacraments into (1) those indis- 
pensable for salvation — baptism, confession, and 
communion, and (2) the useful — unction with the 
myron, the 'oil of prayer,* marriage, and ordina- 

iThii conviction may b« illuiitrated by a vision in which 
heaven and earth and all created thingfs appeared as having 
been enclosed In his body by God. In an account of this sent 
to the tsar (1669) he says; ‘Seest thou, Autocrat, thou . . . 
dost govern the Russian land, but to roe the Son of God . . . 
liae subject-ed heaven and earth? ' 
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tion ; and communion ini«,dit be replaced by the 
deaire for it (‘spiritual coinni union’). This again 
was brought into logical connexion with the doc- 
trine that the kingdom of Antichriut was at hand. 
The priesthood, originally a gift of God’s grace, 
had been destroyed by Antichrist, as was to be 
expected in the tribulation of the last days. Here, 
bo it noted. Antichrist was not a person, but the 
age that began with Nikon’s reform ; Church and 
State were the organs thereof. This attitude of the 
Bezpopdvtsi to the ruling powers was aggravated 
by uie reforms of Peter i. Believers lied from an 
unclean world ; and those who left the Church for 
the Kask61 were baptized as heathen. As might 
l)e expected, dissensions arose, and fresh disriip 
tions. These were due mainly to two questions : 
marriage and the relation to tne State. As there 
were no priests, believers had to accept celibacy as 
a binding law ; as a matter of fact, it was adopted 
as a principle, and communities were organized on 
the monastic model. In practice, however, some 
sought to retain marriage, while theoretical celi- 
bates sometimes gave themselves to the worst 
immoralities. Then the demand of the State for 
a recognition of its authority (especially by prayer 
for the tsar), the impracticability of complete isola- 
tion, and the compromises resulting from business 
relations, tax-paying, military service, etc., created 
new ditliculties. 

The more Important sub-sects of the HeaqK)p6vtsi are as follows : 

(1) The P(mx6riei (from Poindrje; see above), organized 
towards the end of the 17th century. Among their chanacter- 
istios were the monastic pattern of their oomtnunitica, rejection 
of marriage and of prayer for the tsar, as also the rcodincMS of 
their menjbers to die by burning thoniselves. The body becaino 
wealthy ; It provided teachers for other Old Hitualistic groujw, 
and in fact came to be a kind of centre for the entire pricMtleMs 
section. In process of time it became less rigid : prayer for the 
tsar— under compulsion, it is true - was countenanced by some, 
marriages originally contract<!<l in the Stut^ Church, os well os 
irregular unions, were tolerated, and a coniniiiiiity whlcli arose 
in Moscow at the end of the ISth (jent. actually perinitt-eil 
regular marriage. Those are the hr4t<:hnlki (' liavlng marriage ’), 
or novo-(* new ’)romdrtsi. 

(2) The Ffimhmfievtin , so named from their founder Feoddssi 
Wass^ljev, originally one of the HomdrtsI (t 1771), who IukU- 
tuted fridepcndcnt communities in W. Uussia. Originally allied 
with the rom6rt8i, they broke away in a controversy regarding 
the form of the inscription iukxi the cross. The ouestlons of 

S raycr for the tsar and marri.oge wl<lem>d the gulf, the I'Vo- 
oss^jevtsi maintaining the original strictness of the Potu6rtsi 
themselves. In 1752 a synod declared the absolute necessity of 
celibaoy. This denomination found its most powerful 8upi)ort 
in the establishtnont in 1771 of the Preobrashi^nsk Institution 
in Moscow, its leader hero being the uneducated hut shrewd 
lljii Kovylin, under whose almost unlimited authority it rapidly 
increased in wealth and infliieru^e, while it adhered to a ino.st 
rigid rule of celibacy (married people were admitted to liaptisin 
only after divorce). The serious spread of imrnornlit}' led 
Kovylin, by his Insistenre on the merits of penitence, virtually 
to exonerate it. After his death a kind of tolerance was 
mnted to loose unions, hut the persons concerned remained 
lormally outaiile the community, and were absolved only on 
their deathbed. Tills (jiiestion of marriage is still a fruitful 
source of dissension and disruption in the group. 

(8) The PhiKpovtH, founded in (he first half of the 18th cent, 
hy a certain Philip, who had been expelled on personal grounds 
from the Pomdrtsl. Its distinctive teneta are somewhat oli- 
Hcure ; but it rejects marriage and prayer for the t.Har. W'hm 
in 1743 a military expe<lition was sent to the settlement, Piiilip 
and his adherents burned themselves, with the result, how'cver, 
that the sect increased. It is characterized by fanatical and 
divisive tendencies. 

(4) The Strdnniki (‘wanderers’) or Bfguni (‘ runners ’), 
founded not later than the latter liolf of the 18th cent, by a 
certain Jevfiini, are the extremists of the liaskol, rejei^ting all 
compromise with Antichrist. The members must j^ay no taxes, 
must not ilony their nonconrorniily or let their names appear 
in the Qovcrniueiit list of the l^kdlniki, must receive no 
official papers, must (in one group) tobhcss no tnoiiuy, and have 
no Intercourse with members of the State. Jevflmi, for his 
salvation’s sake, adopted rebaptlsm, and baptized his followers, 
thereby devoting them to a life of wandering and homelessness, 
l^ile the other Bezpopdvtsi find Antichrist in a period of 
histon’, the Strinnlki see it embodied in the succession of tsars 
from Peter i. 8tate and Ohurch are in its power ; the Ohiirrh 
is Ratan's prophet. Disputes arose after the founder's death in 
17(12, ending with the triumph of a more tolerant party, and 
leafling to the recognition of two classes of members, vie. (i.) 
those who keep the whole law and are under obligation to 
wander without rest, and (ii.) those * who have discerned Christ- 
ian doctrine ’ without practising it. The latter have homes 


and property, must be hospitable to * wanderers,' and are not 
baptlsen till shortly before death, when, hy being removed to 
some place associated with wanderers, they formally adopt the 
more extreme law. The fitrdnniki likewise have split up into 
sub-sects. 

(.'■») The NHovtdi ('deniers'), or Spdssovo sogldeeije ('com- 
munity of the Redeemer ’), probably arose about 1700. They 
deny that the laity can take tne priei^’s place in all cases. They 
have no worship, no sacraments ; the Ghuroh, they believe, lias 
forfeited God’s grace. Still, they pennit baptism and marriage 
in the State Church, though they do not regard this perform- 
ance of the two sacraments as orthodox, and seek to make good 
all defects by the prayer, * May Qod let his grace be effective I ’ 

The fanaticism and ignorance of the Bezpopdvtsi have given 
rise to numerous loss important denominations, many of thorn 
doomed to a brief existence. 

(h) Pop6vtsL — This soction of the liaBkOl differs 
from the Bezpopi'ivtsi in rogardinf? a priesthood as 
essential to the existence of a Church, and from 
this all other ditlerences result. When the priests 
ordained prior to the reform died out, others who 
joined the sect wore admitted on renouncing their 
error.s. This necessarily led to modifications of 
the iloctiine of Antichrist, who was here believed 
to he an actual personage of the final age. More- 
over, as such priests could be recognized only in 
virtue of their baptism (in the State Church), re- 
baptism was not universally required in the case 
of ordinary members who passed from the State 
Church to the sect. The Popdvtsi are accordingly 
less rigid in thoir renunciation of the State, though 
they hate it no less intensely. 

'file priests who deserted the State Church for 
the Uaskdl did so secretly and a.s runaways, and 
hence the I’oiiovUi are also called Bfiglopopovtsi, 
7.C. the PojK'ivtsi who are served hy fugitive 
priests. Many of these priests made the <;haiige 
not from conviction but from motives of material 
gain, and tliere was among them a large disreput- 
able element. Such men could have no good in- 
fluence upon their flocks, and, tliough retained 
as instruments, were often despi.stjd and merely 
tolerated — a circumsf-arKie which led to an even 
more formal (conception of religious worship and 
to the transference of directive control to the 
laity. 

Flourishing centres of the sect, with churches 
and monasteries, were ostahlishcd in (ho following 
lotcalities : (1) the island of Werka, government of 
Mogi I j6v (broken up in 1733; rebuilt, then finally 
destroyed under (Catherine II.) ; (2) Staroddbie, 
gov. Chernigov ; (3) the Don district ; (4) the 
river Trgfz, gov. Sanltov ; (5) the Uog6z Institu- 
tion in Mob(;ow (the present headquarters of the 
Popdvtsi). Tlie position of the sect, nevertheless, 
reniaineii insecure, depending as it did on the 
attitude of the Government, which was sometimes 
tolerant (as under Catherine Ji. and Alexander I.), 
sometimes repressive (us under Nicholas i. aiul 
Alexander 111.). Moreover, doubts arose as to 
whether a (’hurch could exist without hisliops, and 
the unworthy element in the priesthood created 
scandals. Theso things, together with the diffi- 
culty of obtaining accessions to the priesthood 
during persecution, suggested the idea of an in- 
dependent hierarchy, and in the 18th cent, many 
unsuccessful attenijits were made to secure a 
bishop from the Eastern Church. 

The situation became critical from r. 1825, By 
an enactment tlie sect was porniifted to retain 
prie.sts w’ho had joined it prior to 1820, hut later 
accessions were heavily penalized, and, though 
clandestine additions could not be altogether 
prevented, utter collapse seemed imminent. The 
arrogance, greed, and ill-behaviour of the dwind- 
ling group of priests added gravely to the diffi' 
cultios. Then in 1838 a synod assembled at 
Moscow resolved to take energetic steps towards 
instituting an Old Uitiialist hierarchy ; and, after 
'ong delays, this design was eventually realized 
n 1844, largely through the instrumentality of 
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the devoted Piotr Velikodv6rski (Pdvel). Ajnbro- 
8io8, metropolitan of Bosnia, a Greek by birth, 
then living poverty-stricken in Constantinople, 
resolved to join the sect. In apprehension of 
Russian espionage^ he left Constantinople secretly, 
and under Austrian protection became the first 
Old Ritualist bishop in the monastery of Bdlo- 
krfniza in the Bukovina. The Russian Govern- 
ment took fright, and their machinations led in 
1848 to his being banished to Zill, where he died 
in 1863. Meanwhile, however, he had ordained 
several bishops for the Russian hierarchy, while 
his successor Kirill did the same for Old Ritualists 
in Turkey and Rumania, and in 1849 sent to 
Russia its first Old Ritualist bishop, Bufr6ni of 
Simbirsk, who secretly ordained others. The new 
hierarchy, however, was not too well received in 
Russia; some of the imported priests as well as 
of the laity saw in it a menace to their respective 
positions ; its legitimacy was loudly questioned, 
while certain of the oishops themselves gave 
ofience by their avarice and ambition. 

What lay at the root of all the trouble, however, 
was the fact that many of the Popdvtsi had come 
to be influenced by ideasprevalent among the Bezpo- 
pdvtsi, and with a view to settling all perplexities 
a council of bishops sent out in 1862 a ' circular 
letter,* which hati been composed by Tlarion 
Kabdnov (‘Xenos*). This pastoral, rejecting the 
doctrine that the State Church is ruled by Anti- 
christ, expressly acknowledges the competency of 
its priests, and asserts that it serves the same God 
as tne Kaskdl (denied })y c.ertain of the Bezpop6vtsi 
on the ground that 'h/troOt had been substituted 
for ‘Issfis’); the real siu of the Church was its 
having excommunicated the Old Ritualists in 
1667, and its * new doctrines.’ In thus recognizing 
the Church, the Popdvtsi were of course seeking 
to vindicate the legitimacy of their new hierarchy. 
The result, however, was further dissension, and 
eventually a division into Oknizhniki (* adherents 
of the circular *) and Neokrdzhniki (its opponents). 
The latter have now sunk into insignificance. The 
Oknizhniki, on the other hand, have an organized 
hierarchy throughout Russia ; its head is the arch- 
bishop of Moscow, and it has bishops in most of 
the great cities. The metropolitan of B6lukriniza 
has only an honorary primacy, and it has Ijccn 
proposed to make the archbisliop of Mohcjow a 
metropolitan. The Church of the Popuvtsi has 
thus hec.omc a counterpart of the State Church, 
and claims to be the genuine National Church. 
It has a vigorous communal life, which it directs 
by moans of scdiools and a press, and its leading 
circles are in part open to progressive tliought. 

A small group of the Popdvtsi has never recog- 
nized the new hierarchy ; it retains the name of 
B^glopop(')vtsi (see above). Another insignificant 
section, the JedinovOrtsi (‘of one faith’), made an 
alliance with the State Church in 1800, and ha<l 
the ‘ old rites ’ conceded to them. Being scattered 
over the country, and having no hierarchy of their 
own — as, indeed, by their acceptance of the canoni- 
cal regulations they cannot have, since one diocese 
cannot have two bishops — they have no real 
standing. Some sense of alienation between the 
members of the ‘sect’ and the Church is hut 
natural in view of their divergent history. 

Thus the Russian Btate Church has found its 
position challenged by a multitude of sects, some 
of them strong and well-organized. It certainly 
conducted a ‘mission’ to them, but on spiritual 
lines it has always shown an amazing incapacity. 
Down to 1906, when freedom of conscience was 
conceded to all, its great instrument was State 
coercion ; and even since it has striven by legisla- 
tion or local pressure to limit that freedom as far 
08 possible. How the abolition of the State 


Cliureh, and the ruin and misery of the whole 
country, brought about by the revolution of 1917 
will react upon the whole religious situation it is 
impossible to predict. 

Litsratur*.— T he following are some of the more Important. 
Kusaian works dealing with the Uaakdl: Platdn (P. G. 
Levshln), Short Uist. of the Rusiiun Church, 1806, 11. ; 
D. Op6tski, The Caueeg of the Rise of Raskdl in the Russian 
Church, 8t. Petersburg, 1801 ; S. Solovjdv, Hist, of Russia., 
Moscow, 1870 ; Philaret (Gumllevskij), uist. of the Russian 
Church^, St. Petersburg, 181)6 ; A. Shebdpov, The Russian 
Schistn of Old Hitvalism, 1860 ; Makari (Bulgakov), Hist, of 
the Russian Rashil^, 8t. Petersburg, 1889, Hist, of the Russian 
Church, do. 1910, xil. ; N. Ssubbdtin, in hla periodical 
Brdtskoje Sl6vo (‘ The Fraternal Word ’) and Materials for the 
History of RaskiU, 9 vole, (h work of the utmost value in the 
aclentifir. stinW of RiiHkcSl) ; N. Ivanovski, Manual of the Hist, 
of, and the Polemie against, the Old Ritual RaskM, 2 vols., 
Kazah, 1906 ; B. Golubinskl, Our Controversy unth the Ola 
Rituaiista, Moscow, 1005 IT. 

Non - Russian writers, as A. Leroy -Reaulieu, P. Strahl, 
L. Boissard, and F. Kattenbiisch, merely reproduce the views 
prevalent among Russian historiographers, and independent and 
scientifically developed conclusions are not to be looked for 
in their worka 

Works (in Kussian) which, while sometimes differing in 
details, deal with Old Ritualism on strictly scientiflo lines, and 
in particular recognize the philo-Greek movement as a powerful 
factor ill the rise of the RaskOl, are : N. Kaptenev, The Nature 
of the Relations between Russia and the Orthodox Orient tn the 
Kith and 17th Centuries^, Moscow, 1914, The Patriareh Nikon 
and his Op^nents in the Emendation of Church Rites’^, clo. 
1918, The Patriarch Nikon and Czar Alexis Michailomch, 
2 vols., Sergiev Posad, 1900-12 ; E. Goliibinski, op. cit. ; 
P. Miljuk6v, .Sketches from the Hist, of Russian Civilization, 
ii.», St. Petersburg, 1916 ; W. KluchAvski, A Course of Russian 
History, Moscow, 1910. 

A. Baron von Strom hkko. 

II. Other sects. — The Meets which diverge from 
the Orthodox Church of KuHsia not merely in 
ritual hut also in doctrine are gradually becoming 
more and more distinct from R&ski'il in its various 
denominations. They may be classilied thus : (a) 
native sects : (i.) secret, including (1) the Khlysti, 
or Men of God, and (2) the Skoptsi ; (ii.) public, 
including (3) the Doukhobors, and (4) the Molo- 
kani ; (6) sects ba.scd upon foreign inlluenccs, the 
mo.st important being (5) the Jtidaizers and (0) the 
Btundists. 

1. Khlysti.— See art. Men of God, vol. viii. 
pp. 644-646. 

2. Skoptsi. — The earliest known Skoptsi {.skopets, 
‘ eunuch j, 34 in number, were diMcovered in 1772 
in villages around Orjdl, in the dintricts of Belov 
and Alexin belonging to tlie government of Tula, 
and in the dietrict of KosjijlMk in the government 
of Kaldga ; other 27 persons, tliough known to be 
costrateii, evaded legal detection. All of them 
were Khlysti, led by the female teacher Akullna 
Ivdnovna. The claim of having originated the 
practice of castration was made by Andrd Ivanov 
illochln, a runaway peasant thirty year.s of age 
ami a professional beggar, wlio Leloiigi'd to 
Brdsovo in the district of Sevsk (OrjYd). Having 
joined the Khlysti in 1769, he had mutilated him- 
self becaiisc 3 he found it difliciilt to fuJiil the 
leading rule of that sect, viz. alisolute sexual 
alistinencc ; and along witli an assist, ant whom he 
hail castrated — the untraced Kondnlti 'rriplionov, 
or Nikiphorov,of Btolbishcho, a village near Bi Asovo 
— he had in the course of four years won over the 
60 others referred to alxive. Tlie Khlystie female 
teacher already named and the Moscow ‘Christ’ 
whom she followed had not opposed this new 
propaganda, and in point of fact their own helpers 
liaa submitted to the rite. Blochin was knoiitcd 
in Bogdanovka, where he was then resident, and 
sent to Nerchin.sk in Siberia ; his dupes, with tlie 
exception of two, were released. 

In 1776, how'evor, another Skoptsi cornmuniLy 
was discovered in a district far removed from the 
localities of the earlier movement, viz. in the 
village of Sosnovka (govcrninont of 'rarnhov). A 
peasant named KondrAti, who styled him.sclf ‘ the 
Iiermit of Kiev,’ and his liemliman AlexAndr 
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Shilov wero singled out as its founders, and were 
banished ; the two had alrendjr been at work in 
the districts of Tula and A16xin in the government 
of Tula, and, as regards A16xin, in the very place 
where castrati liad been discovered in the prose- 
cution in 1772, viz. Luginin’s linen factory in 
Aloshnia. Most Russian scholars identify this 
Kondrati with that earliest assistant of Blochln 
who had evaded capture in the former prosecution, 
but it soorns more likely that he was none other 
than lllochin himself, since he was known among 
his later adherents in Petro^ad by his real name, 
Andr6 Ivanov, and his self-confiaence is difficult 
to exnlain on the theory of his being any one’s 
discinle. Moreover, we see from the * of 

Kondrdti Selivanov (as he called himself in Petro- 
grad), who is to this day regarded by the Skoptsi 
as their sole founder and their first loader, that 
the author had fled from the grasp of the law and 
at length reached tho government of Tula. Here, 
however, he was still harassed; for the Khlysti, 
doubtless remembering what they had suffered in 
1772 in consequence of his propaganda, wished to 
deliver him to tho authorities. Nevertheless, he 
succeeded in winning fresh adherents from among 
them in the village of Aleshnja, where their loeiu 
leader, Akulfna Ivdnovna — no doubt identical 
with the Akulfna mentioned above — and her 
assistant, the ‘ prophetess ’ Anna Romdnovna, 
acknowledged him as ‘Christ,’ probably because 
he had suffered the knout (in Khlystic usages 
(inicifixioii) and baiiishiiieut, though he himself, as 
being the first to revive the forgotten teaching of 
Josua regarding self-mutilation (Mt 19“^ 18"* )» 
accepted tho dignity in a sense that excluded the 
other ‘ Christs ’ of the Khlysti, and then in turn 
recognized Akulfna Ivdnovna as tho Mother of 
God, and Shilov as John the Baptist. Having 
been sent a second time to Siberia,. on the way ho 
brought himself, by further amputation, to the 
state of complete mutilation (the ‘ tsaric seal,’ in 
contrast to tne ‘ little seal,’ ue, simple castration), 
and then, in imitation of Pugachov, he assumed 
the designation of Tsar Peter III. Hardly anything 
is known of the twenty-two years ho spent in 
Irkutsk. Ue returned, in a most adventurous 
fashion, to Russia in 1797. It appears that certain 
rich Skoptsi merchants in Petrograd availed them* 
solves of Paul i.’s whimsical desire to interview 
those who claimed to be his father— there were 
fifteen such pseudo* Peters— -and were permitted to 
bring Selivanov before him, but the impression 
whicii the fanatic made upon the tsar was such 
that the latter sent him to a madhouse. He was 
not discharged till the accession of Alexander I. 
From 1802 he lived with one or other of his 
followers in the rich commercial circles of Petro- 
grad, and at length one of these, Soloddvnikov by 
name, built a kind of palace for him, where his 
adherents— alike those of the capital itself (now 
to be numbered by hundreds in consequence of a 
vigorously renewed propaganda) and those who 
came there as pilgrims from all parts of Russia- 
revered and worshipped him as * Christ Peter iii.* ; 
for, while, during Selivanov’s exile, the sect had 
expanded but slowly and only in the central 
provinces— with ramifications in Petrograd, Riga, 
and Odessa — the systematic propaganda now 
directed by him soon extended it oyer all Russia. 
In Petrograd it gained a certain footing also among 
tho aristocracy. Madam de Tatdnnova, while 
rejecting castration, introduced the Skoptsi form 
of worimip into her ‘Brotherhood in Christ.** 
But, when castration was found to be making 
headway among officials and military men, 

1 Ed., together with his ‘ Epistle,' by the preeent writer as 
Die fjeheime heilige Sehrift d£r Skopzm^ Iielpsig, 1904. 

9 art. Mystioisii (Christian, Russian), 0 4. 


Selivanov was thrown into the notorious cloister- 
prison of Susdal, and this town became the centre 
of the sect until his death in 1832. Since then the 
Skoptsi have contrived to keep secret the locality 
of their headquarters. 

From the time of Selivanov’s labours in Petro- 
grad the sect has had numerous adherents not only 
among the peasantry, but also among the merchants 
and money-cliangers of the cities, many of these 
are wealtny, and, as they have no children, their 
wealth passes by will from one to another, and 
tends to accumulate in the hands of individuals 
who use it in support of the work of promulgation 
and tho policy of secrecy. Their attitude towards 
castration has varied between rigour and laxity. 
At the present day not only catechumens, but also 
many members in full standin^^, especially women, 
still remain unmutilated, availing tnemselveB of the 
dispensation by which the operation may bo again 
ana again deferred. To-day, in fact, it is only a 
decided minority of the 100,000 Skoptsi that have 
submitted to the rite. I’orsecution has driven 
many of them to Rumania, where they have 
centres at Galatz and Jassy, and where, as 
foreigners, they are tolerated. Here, in 1872, 
arose a new * Christ,’ Lisin by name, who founded 
a party known as the New Skoptsi. In the course 
of a missionary journey into Ruasia Lisin, together 
with numerous helpers and followers, was arrested 
and banished to Siberia, and the movement col- 
lapsed. The Skoptsi have found recruits not only 
among the Orthoaox Russians, but also among the 
Lutheran Finns of Ingria, and many Skoptsi of 
both classes are now resident in villages or their 
own in the government of Yakutsk, where they 
were forcibly settled. Selivanov himself, to judge 
from his appearance and character, was not of 
ure Russian descent, but of Rnsso-Finnish blood, 
uch half-breeds, as well as the pure Finns, find 
a peculiar attraction in the sect; the Finns are 
in fact temperamentally disposed to religious 
fanaticism. 

Selivanov’s claim of symbolic identity with Tsar 
Peter III. was accepted by the Skoptsi as litoral 
fact, for they believed that Peter had been con- 
spired against by Catherine 11. because of his 
imjt>otence, and bad thus undergone Messianic 
sunerings. In order to lend this an air of plausi- 
bility they fabricated an absurd story in which 
certain other personages of the imperial family 
and the court were made to j>lay a part. Akulfna 
Ivdnovna was identified with the tsaritsa Elizabeth, 
who was tho virgin mother of Peter III. Napoleon 
was the son of Catherine ll. and the Devil, was 
living in Turkey, and would return as Antichiist. 
When the number of tho 144,000 virgins (Rev 14^*^, 
but interpreted as 'castrated onesj is complete, 
Christ Selivanov will come from Siberia, will ring 
the Tsar bell in Moscow, gather around him all 
the Skoptsi, quell the Antichrist advancing from 
Turkey, and establish a Skoptsi kingdom upon the 
earth ; only after these things will come the end. 
Apart from their ideas regarding Christs and the 
last things, the teaching of the Skoptsi differs from 
that of the Khlysti only in substituting mutilation 
(for which support was found also in Is 58*'*, 
Wis 3'*, Col 3*) for sexual abstinence. The idea 
that Adam and Eve were created sexless, and that 
the halves of the forbidden fruit were grafted upon 
them — 08 testicles, or as breasts— after the Fall 
(whence the necessity of restoring the disfigured 
image of God by the knife), is not received by the 
whole sect. Their original practice of operating 
with a red-hot knife was grounded on Mt 3'*, but 
the use of the cold knife was introduced while 
Selivanov was still living— a consequence, as the 
Skoptsi say, of his capitulation to human weakness. 
The mutilation of women likewise was subsequently 
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performed in a less severe manner, and this was 
recommended, though not prescribed, by Selivanov. 
The assertion that the Skoptsi mutilate tiieir prose- 
lytes against their will or after they have made 
them insensible is a calumny. The organization 
of the sect is much more rigid than that of the 
Khlysti. Its members constitute a centralized and 
strictly exclusive association, with well-developed 
methods of concealment, self-preservation, and 
expansion, and capable of acting throughout the 
whole Russian empire with astonishing unit^ and 
consistency. While their form of worship is ex- 
ternally almost identical with that of the Khlysti, 
the practice of ecstasy, borrowed from the latter, 
is now on the wane. 

3. Doukhobors.-— See art. Doukhobors, vol. iv. 
p. 865 ff. 

Molokani ( * milk [inoloko] • drinkers *). — The 
origin of the Molokani has not as yet been made 
out. The hypothesis that they were an odslioot 
from the Doukhobors, and separated from them 
by surrendering the residue of Khlystic ecstasy 
wliich these stul retained and attaching supreme 
importance to anti-ritualism in contrast to the 
ritual (including the seven sacraments) of the 
State Church, is very probable, and seems to find 
some corroboration in the fact that, as the Molokani 
themselves represent, Sernjon Ukl4-in, whom they 
regard as their founder, married (c. 1760) the 
daughter of Pobirdchin, the leader of the Douk- 
hobors. But the use of the name * Molokani ’ is of 
earlier date, having been applied by the Russian 
people as early as the 17th cent, to all sectaries 
who drank milk and ate non-fasting foods during 
Lent. Moreover, the Molokani Conjession of Faitii 
printed at Geneva in 1865 says that the sect desig- 
nated as such is of earlier date than Ukl<!i'in. As 
far back as the I7tli cent, it had been brought by 
a physician to Moscow from England. A certain 
Miitv6 Somjdnov was the first Russian who spread 
abroad the ‘ worship of God in spirit and in truth,* 
and for this ho was broken on the wheel. His 
teaching, however, was carried to the government 
of Tambov by some of his pupils, and, although 
they were at once and finally got rid of, their 
teaching held its ground there. Now, if this 
account is correct, what Ukl6-in did was simply to 
give a fresh impetus to an existing denomination. 
Himself originally a Doukhobor, he made a stand, 
in the village of Gor^loje, against the claim of 
Pobirdchin, the leader of the Doukhobors, to be 
the Son of God, and a^^ainst their contempt for 
Holy Scripture. Fleeing before Pobirochin’s 

* angels of death,* he reached Riibnoje, a village in 
the same government, and won many adherents 
there. Having chosen from among them 70 

* apostles,’ he led them in solemn procession into 
Tambov, there to make war against the * idols’ 
(icons, the saints’ pictures of the Orthodox Church). 
He was arrested, but regaine<l his liberty by an 
ostensible reconciliation with the Church. There- 
after he directed his propaganda from the village 
of Raskdsovo as a centre, and extended it to the 

{ irovinces of Voronesh and Saratov. During his 
ifetime he gained some 5000 followers, and after 
his death a succession of zealous disciples diffused 
his teachings throughout Central and S.£. Ru&sia. 
In 1805 a portion of the Molokani were settled in 
the Molotcnna, in Taurida ; and there they founded 
the prosperous villages of Novovasilievka, Astra- 
khanka, and Novospassk, in which oy 1833 their 
number had reached 3000. 

Molokanism was originally a simple Bible Christi- 
anity marked by anti-rituafUtic opposition to the 
State Church. It gave full recognition to the 
Church’s leading doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the God-manhood of Christ. 
Ukl6-in accepted also the virgin-birth of Jesus, 


though he believed that the body of Josuh was not 
of the common human type, but was a spiritual 
one, like that of the archangel Raphael when ho 
accompanied Tobias; on this point, however, the 
Confession of 1805 is entirely orthodox. That 
Confession also recognizes the moral perfection of 
Adam and the doctrine of orimnal sin, as does 
also the Foundations of the molokany Doctrine^ 
published fifty years later. As regards the appro- 
priation of reaemptioii, the sect is far removed 
from Protestantism. It adhered rather to a naive 
legality, which it based equally on the OT and the 
NT. While it gave a synil>olic interpretation to 
many of the OT commandments, it accepted others 
the prohibition of the use of pork — quite 
literally. Recently, however, the Molokani have 
been auected by the unitariaiiism of W. Europe, 
largely through the efforts of the able A. S. Prdch- 
anov (t 1912), a physician who, educated at Dorpat, 
exercised a powerful infiuence upon them by his 
journal Duchdvny Christianin^ founded in 1906. 
The Unitarian leaven makes itself felt in the Con- 
fession of the Spiritual Christians commonly called 
Molokanit which was drawn up at the general 
congress of the Molokani held at Astrakhanka in 
1905, was recognized as binding upon all ‘ spiritual 
Christians’ (the only name that they apply to 
themselves), and so printed and published. The 
doctrine and worship of tlie sect arc set forth by it 
as follows : 

*God is the Good. Evil has no irulcpendvnt oxistence, but is 
merelv the negation of God. God is not a trinity, but a unity, 
and the apparently trinitarian formula of Ml zsc* simply sets 
forth the one God In His threefold relation to Uic world and 
man. The innocence of the flrst man consisted in his ignoramte 
of evil and good alike, in which he resembled the animals, 
whereas the innocence of Christ was a conscious and voluntary 
righteousness. Thus the Fall, although it resulted in man's 
loss of communion with God, was in reality a step forward, and 
man, having become like God in the knowledge of good and 
evil, bos now to win thatoonmuinion by his own efforts (Ml IH-l. 
But, while God has left man free to do cither good or evil, it is 
the latter that is mainly preferred by him (Eph 2if>) ; he feels 
that God is alien to him and that His law is coercive and hard 
to obey. He violates it constantly, and thus regards God as his 
incensed Lord, who is to l)e propitiated by sacrifice. In the 
fullness of time, however, Christ came, and revealed to us our 
nearness to God ; called God Father and s^wke of us os His 
children (Jn 2()i7, Ro yU); changed the covenant of fear into 
the covenant of love (Ro 8>®, He so that froodness comes to 
have a meaning for us, and the law of compulsion becomes the 
law of liberty (Gal 6i)> He thus showed us Uio way to i)leHsed< 
ness, and sealed His word with His death on the Cross. The 
Church which He founded is the community of those who 
believe in God ; and in virtue of that belief all members of 
the Church are equal, so that the hlerarc;hy of the Orreco-liuHsian 
Churc.h has no standing in it. The presbyters or bishops 
(“overseers”) appointed by the “spiritual Christians" are not 
priests, but merely the servants of the ordinary laemberH, nn<t 
receive no remuneration for their voluntary labours. Christ 
instituted no visible sacraments, not even Baptism or the 
lA}rd’8 Supper, and the NT passages ui>on which these two 
sacraments are said to be founded are to he InterpreUtd s]>irit- 
ually, ».«. as referring to the initial and continueil apjirehension 
of G(^’s word ; the Cbunsh’s practice of fasting must also be 
wholly discarded. 

We do not use the sira of the cross, for we regard it as quite 
uncalled for. All that it does is to tiro the hands, whereas 
Christ has bidden us endure the spiritual cross, i.e. the euffer- 
inn appointed to us. 

The Babbath was given for relaxation and divine worship ; 
but good works may l>e done on the Habiiath, as appears from 
the example of Christ in contrast to the I'harisaic hallowing of 
the Day (Mt 12^-7^). It is specially necessary, however, to 
refrain on that day from evil deeds, nruihastity, and drunken- 
ness (Eph As, in conformity with the witness of Holy 

Writ, the flrst dav after the Saturday is kept sacred In place of 
the Sabbath by Christians of all creeds in coiimicinoruLioti of 
Christ’s resurrection, w’O likewise do this. 

We recognize only the tradition given in the Holy Scriptures 
—not the traditions and writings of the Fathers of the tJrinoo- 
Rumlan Church (llo or the multitude of ceremonies in 
which its worship (Xinslsts, for man should worship (twl in spirit 
and in tnith (Jn 42 *). In our assemblies the worship of (^o*l 
begins with the Lord’s Prayer, spoken by the presbyter. Then 
follows the reading of Scripture, the presbyter reading the verse, 
the congregation then singing it, and this Is continued for 
several hours. Thereafter begins ivnumon }>r.a.>cr, which the 
presbyter recites while the congregation kneels (Lk ‘22“**, 
Ac 20^*), and the service closes with the singing of pHalins. 
Uur worship of G«sl lakes place in our ow n bouKcs ; for we rio 
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not think that a building can give iianctitv to an awembly ; it 
ia rather the amowbly tliat aantitiflea any piaue where it ia held. 
The Ton Ck>muiaudmento inuat stiil be obeyed, for Christ did 
not abrogate them (Mt Hence God alone la to be wor- 

shipped. Nowhere does Scripture authorize the worship of any 
bmaea Him — not even of the Apostles of Olirist, though they 
wrought ralrac4e8, or of the angels (Ac 1^'*, Rev 22**f*i ; and if 
not the former while they were still alive, all the less now 
when they are dead ; while if not the latter, then all the less 
the Bo-cauod sainta. In conformity with the 2nd Command- 
ment, we have no images or i(M)ns. When the Grsaoo-Bussian 
Church puts forward the plea that it does not worship the 
images themselves, hut the holy men portrayed by them, the 
defem^ is ouite invalid, for in that case the images would all 
be regarded as of ecnial worth, or, at most, those which show 
the beat painting and the most accurate representation would 
be the more highly prized, while, in point of fact, it is the liadly 
painted, old, and g^imy ones that are preferred. The worship 
of saints' images, said not to have been made by hand of man 
hut to have oorae into existence miraculously, Is commanded 
on pain of anathema. We simply do not lielieve that there are 
such things at all, for God is Spirit and not roan, and wo\dd not 
therefore concern Himself with the making of idols, and the less 
HO be<*AUHe He even forbids men to do it. The worship of images 
is prohit)iled by Holy Writ in its entirety (Ac 17», 1 Oo 107, 
Ps 1164^ 134 IHl.'iJlB lB, Wis 139-18 148-17, Kp. of Jer 3-12, Rev 990V 
The worship of human corpses conflicas with Gn 8i9. Even if 
the body in which Christ the Saviour passed His earthly life 
had by chance been preserved, we would not worship it, for we 
revere ChriHl for His divine spirit and understanding, and nut 
for His perishable Imdy, even wore it turned to stone. 

The 2nd fSrd] Oormnandment forbids oaths of all kinds, and 
the^th [0th] inoIudeH the urohibitioii of war and capital punish- 
ment. Marriage was instituted by God Himsolf (On 218 92 i28 
293f., Mt 193 »), and God is likewise the source of the ordinances 
relating to those with whom sexual intercoiirso is not to take 
place (Lv Mf. aif., {jir 93-9*2393 X7, i Qo ttis-Xuj. Our mode 
of contracting marriages we take from To After the 
parents have given their blessing, Ps 113 [114] is sung, and a 
prayer recited. The bridal pair then express their mutual 
consent, promise to be faithful to each other, and not to 
Separate (1 Co 710^). Thereafter To and Eph are 

read. The ceremony closes with an exhortation to the married 
pair, and then Ps 1*32 [133J is sung by all present. Although 
Christ Himself remained unmarried, lie did not regard many 
(VS being capable of this, and therefore never urged it upon His 
disciples. Monasticism has against it both Scripture (Mt 19^9^ 
1 (jo 7it) and the example of Christ. If monks and nuns 
seclude themselves in convents in order to engage in the 
worship of images, God pniiishos them by abandoning them to 
uncliaste conduct (Bo l^*- aar.). 

We lielicve in the resurrection of the dead and in a life to 
come (according to Mk 2 Oo Ri, Ps 56i7-i», Mt 2439, jn 

Rev Ac 24i3), and accordingly wo pray that their 

Hins may be forgiven Uicm (2 Mao 1244f-). When a member of 
our community ales, wo pray and sing Ps 23 [24] and 145 [146], 
ami, at the funeral, Ps 83 [84], in conformity with Ac S*, Sir 
3Sl8t- 33.' 

At the present di^ the Molokani are very 
nuinerouH not only in Taurida, but in the CaucasuH 
rejjion and in E. Siberia (to whitdi tlieir ancetitors 
were banished), arul they are to bo found in many 
other parts of Kussia. It i» computed that they 
nuinlier in all over half a million. As a result of 
(lissonHions regarding whnt are mainly minor dis- 
tinctions, they have split up into a considerable 
number of denominations. 

5. Judaizers. —The founder of this group is 
generally 8U])posed to have been a member of the 
Molokani named Sundiikov, a peasant from the 
village of Dubdvka in Saratov, and a pupil of 
Ukl6du. As early as the 15tli cent., however, 
wo can trace a ‘heresy of the Judaizers* in 
N6vgorod and Pskov (Pleskau), which spread from 
these ciities eastwards to Moscow. This was 
founded by two learned Jews, Sharija, an astro- 
logist and Kabbalist, and Moishe Chnpusha, a 
Talmudic scholar. Its doctrinal basis was a 
fu.sion of Jewish and Christian elements, the 
former being by far the more preilomiiiant. It 
drew adherents even from the highest circles of 
Kussian society ; thus Sosima, the metropolitan of 
Moscow, and also the Jiaiw6e of Grand Duke 
John III. gave it their support. In 1490 and 1554 
it was condemned by ecclesiastical councils in 
Novgorod and Moscow respectively. Gennadi, 
archbishop of Novgorod, and Josiph, abbot of the 
YoIokolAmsk monaster^r, made such onslaughts 
upon it that at length it disap^)eared from view, 
although it possibly survived in a state of con- 
cealment. At a later day ecclesiastical writers 


still occasionally refer to Judaizing groups, and it 
is possible that as a result of Jewish propaganda 
the sect may have repeatedly ex^rienced a 
revival. In 1738 two Jews, by name Horuch and 
Faivist, diffused Jewish doctrines among the 
Orthodox, and, among other activities, built a 
Jewish school in Smolensk for the use of the 
humbler classes among the Kossians. The Judaiz- 
ing sect of the present day, however, has no trace- 
able connexion with these earlier movements, 
but took its rise independently from the soil of 
Molokanism, which regards the OT as a valid 
standard equally with the NT. Sundiikov, in 
fact, took the step of ranking the former above 
the latter, and this was certainly due in part to 
Jewish intluenco. He won numerous adherents 
among the Molokani. The authorities made their 
first discovery of Judaizing Molokani (called by 
the rest Siibb6tniki, ‘ Si^batarians ') in 1797 
in Aloxandrovka, a town in the north of the 
Cancasus region, where even by that time they 
wore more numerous than the Orthodox. In 1814 
proceedings were taken ajjainst them in J(61ez, in 
the province of Org5l, and incidon tally certain Jews 
belonging to Saratov were implicated as pro- 
Hclytizers. All the accused wore found to bo 
circumcised. They had connexions with fellow- 
lielievers in the province of Voronesh. One of 
their missionaries who had been arrested stated 
that they then numbered about 400 in the province 
of Saratov; in 1818 some 500 wore idenlified in 
Voronesh, but by 18‘28 iJiey had increased in that 
government to over 3700. In one particular village 
in Transeaiicasia there lived at that time more 
than 7000 Subb5tniki, while in the government of 
Archangel, i.e, the remote opposite quarter of the 
country, the entire Orthodox population of certain 
large villages had gone over to them. At the 

{ ircsent day they possibly number 100,000. Many 
ive in Siberia, as in the outskirts of Irkutsk and 
Minusinsk. As regards European Kussia, they 
are particularly numerous in the middle and 
lower Volga districts, in the Crimea, in the region 
of the Don, and in the entire Caucasus area. Since 
the proclamation of religious liberty in 1905 their 
missionary activity has greatly expanded, and 
their agents are now penetrating the south-western 
region — as far as the government of Kiev — where 
previously they were not to bo found. While a 
number of them eventually conformed in all 
respects to Judaism, learnt Hebrew, used the 
Hebrew Bible, and had their religious services 
conducted in that language by highly remunerated 
rabbis, yet the real Subb5tniki — also called 
Karaims or Karaiinites— remained Kussians in 
all things, using their native language in all 
religious functions, and adhering only to some of 
the Jewish practices, as, e.^., the laws regarding 
food, though indeed they are all circumcised. 
Their partial observance of Jewish customs is 
connected with the fact that, while accepting the 
Bible, they reject the Talmud. They do not look 
ff>r a Messiah, and those who have gone wholly 
over to Judaism regard them as lost, declining 
all connexion with them either in eating or in 
marriage. 

6. Stundista.— Stundism is an evangelical move- 
ment among the liussian peasantry of the south- 
west, and, according to Kussian ecclesiastical 
wTiters, it is due to the propaganda of German 
evangelical, chiefly Lutheran, pastors who labour 
in the German settlements of that district. These 
Lutheran ministers in particular, however, in 
view of the legal restrictions under which the 
Lutheran Church was tolerated in Russia until the 
proclamation of religious freedom, refrained on 
principle from proselytizing work among the 
Russians, and long usage has made it easy for 
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them latterly to maintain their practice in this 
respect. The only exception was found in the 
case of the Refonned pastor Bohnekftmper, who 
in the Odessa district of Kherson (from 1824 
onwards) conducted his pietistic devotional * hours ’ 
[Stufiden) in the Wilrtemberg manner, not only 
for German settlers but also for Russian peasants. 
It was not till the time of his son and successor, Karl 
Bohnek&mper, however, that any religious move- 
ment of the kind arose among the Russians them- 
selves (1862); and that the rise of Stundism was 
due to him is admitted by the well-known religious 
and theologicn.1 writer Hermann Dalton,^ who at 
that time was superintendent of the Reformed 
Church in Russia, 'rhe movement, how'ever, 
under the direction of zealous Russian loailers 
like Ivan Riaboshapka, Gonisim Ibilabaii, and the 
brothers Zibulski, presently freed itself from all 
connexion with the Reformed Church, became 
purely Russian in character, and, spreading at 
lirst from the government of Kherson t>o that of 
Kiev, soon extended over the south-western and 
central regions of the country. According to the 
annual reports presented to tlie tsar from 1873 to 
1885 by M. PobOdoiuKstsev, chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Stnndist commnnilies, notwith- 
standing the most rigorous nieasuros taken 
against the niovement by the powers of Church 
and State, were then to he found everywhere in 
the areas indicated. It was during these years 
too that Stundism became more consolidated by 
union with the Russian Baptist body, which like- 
wise owed its rise to W. European influence, and 
since then it has also been designated Stiindo- 
Baptism. The relatively few who held aloof from 
this union were tliose wfio sought to maintain the 
original link of connexion, not indeed with evan- 
gelical pastors, but with the pietistic Stunden- 
halter (‘ those who hold hours of devotion ’) among 
the Swabian colonists, and these are now the 
‘Stundists’ strictly so called in contradistinction 
to the Stundo-Baptists. 'riie latter body, again, 
maintains its Russian character by keeping itself 
distinct from the Baptist group which originated 
in the work of Johann Gerhard Onken and liis 
auxiliaries (Kiihner, Lehmann, Wilier, Ondra, 
Priezkau, Fischer, Schulz, Kdniz, and Liebig) 
among the Gorman colonists in Russia. The most 
outstanding agents of the Baptist movement among 
the Russian Stundists were Andre Miller and 
Vasili Ivanov, presbyter in Baku. The movement, 
as embodied in Stundo-Baptism, has also infected 
the south-east of Russia. More especially in the 
Caucasus region and in Siberia it carries on a 
strenuous and successful propaganda among the 
numerous Molokani residing tlierc (to whom it 
has the right to preach), and also among the 
Orthodox, its chief missionaries being W. Pavlov 
and D. Masajev, a wealthy man of some celebrity. 
While generally at one with W. European Baptists 
in doctrine and worship, it devotes itself largely, 
in its conflict with the State Cliurch, to fighting 
against the worship of images. The hotheadedness 
of some of its adherents bos jirompted them now 
and again to lay violent bands upon the saints’ 
images of the Cfhiirch, with the result that the 
sect has frequently suffered severe persecution, 
to which, it is true, it was exposed also in the 
days of Pohfidonostsev. The Stundists are now 
a vast multitude ; they are to he met with even 
in the north of Russia. Reliable statistics as 
to their numbers are not to be had, and it is a 
debatable point whether they are to lie reckoned 
by the million or only by the hundred thousand, 
though the latter woula probably he the more 
correct. 

1 Bvang^isehe Strtimunffm in der rvssiHchfn KircJi^t der 
G<>(fenwart, Hellbroiin, issi. 
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K. Grass. 

SECTS (Samaritan).- Some of the tendencicH 
that gave rise to sectarian movementH within 
JudniHin were also at work among the Samaritans 
(j/.w.). This was natural, since the general 
(rcvclopment in many respecis ran alon^ parallel 
lines. The things that dews and Samaritans had 
in eomnion, such ns the worship of Jahweh as the 
only God, the recognition of the Law with what it 
embodied of the prophetic spirit, and the consetjuent 
observation of the Sabbath, the other festivals, 
circumcision, and the dietary rules, were more 
important than tliose in which they difl'ered. In 
spite of strong antipathy and more or less careful 
poidance of commerce, analogous methoils of 
interpretation, exchange to some extent of ideas 
and customs, and exposure to the same external 
influences were inevitable. Ilegc.sippus, who 
flourished in the time of KleiiUierus (A. I). 175-189) 
and appears to have been a Christian Jew, looked 
upon * the s<.>ns of Israel’ as a whole and counted 
the Samaritans as one of their sevem sc'cls. W’lieii 
he enumerated among these, in addition to the 
riiarisees, the Sadducees, the Samaritans, and the 
Galiheans (probably the Jewish Nazancans of 
Phiiplianius), also Esscncs and Bantist coinmunions 
like the MashoUiO'ans and the IIumeroha))lista\| 
he may have ilioiight of the latter ch icily as Jews, 
hut juuhahly had no intention of denying tliat they 
had likewise representatives in Samaritan circles. 
.Inst as Jewish sects arose from smdi causes as the 
adoption, in one form or another, of the Persian 
(locbrine of the resurrection of the dead, speculation 
concerning the desirable changes in the cahunlar 
or tlie mode of observing the festivals, doubts in 
regard to the permissibility of oflering sacrifices in 
a sanctuary that had been desecrated and had an 
illegitimate or otherwise un W(»rthy higli-pricsthood, 
op|iosition to animal sacrifices aii<l U) the u.se of 
animal food, abstinence from a second marriage or 
marriage with a divon^ed wife, preference for the 
cudihate life, ami the introduction of baptism as an 
initiatory rite for proselytes and frequently re- 
peated ceremonies of purilicathm, so similar tend- 
encies seem to have occasioned schisms among the 
Samaritans. Nor is it at all iiuprobahle that they 
w'ere at an early time afl'ected by the currents of 
tlioiiglit which later erystallizc.d in the great 
Gno.stic systems, thougli at first this incipient 
Gnosticism is likely to have appeare^l in a re- 
latively cnnle form. 

According to Epiphanius, there were four 
Samaritan sects, viz. Esscncs, Sebmeaiis, Goro- 
thenes, and Dosithcans. Of the Essenes he gives, 
ill tills connexiiui, no description, evidently regard- 
ing their tenets as suhstontially idciihcal with 
those of Jewish ICssenes (»/. e. ). I f is not impossible 
1 Kusebius, ///? iv. 22. 
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that they were tlie earlieot of these sects. Their 
name seems to designate them as * quietists’ (*Mro). 
The etymologies of ilerodianus (ofirtori^t) and Suidas 
(roXlri^f) have no value; the generally assumed 
connexion with the Uasidmans {q.v . ) is improbable ; 
a Rechabite descent (Epiphanius, Nilus, Uilgenfeld) 
cannot be proved ; and there is no basis for Lincke's 
theory that they were originally a tribe settled in 
Samaria.^ But there is no reason to doubt that 
there were Essenes in Samaria as well as in Judma. 
The desecration of the temple on Mt. Gerizim by 
Antiochus iv. in 168 B.C., and its destruction by 
John Hyreanus c. 120 B.c.,* must have deeply 
alfected the Samaritans; and it is not unlikely 
that some of them were opposed to a rebuilding of 
the temple, and, seeing in its destruction a judgment 
upon the worldly character and ^HiUcy of the ponti- 
ficate, were led to reject the sacrificial cult, and 
adopted the doctrines of the Jewish Essenes. As 
neighbours of the Sebuaaans they seem to have 
followed them in the matter of the calendar. 

The Sebuaeans may well have been actuated by 
such a motive as Epiphanius assigns for their de- 
parture from the orthodox custom as regards the 
festivals, though he is no doubt wrong as to its 
date. Their origin is to be sought, not in the 
Persian, but in the Seleucid period. Even if a 
party of Galilman Jew’s was rescued by Simon in 
the time of Judas Maccabmus*— and this has been 
questioned by Wellhausen^— it is by no means 
certain that the whole Jewish population was re- 
moved, and many Jews no dount settled both in 
Galilee and in Samaria during the reigns of John 
llyrcnnua and Alexander Jnnmcus. Conflicts 
would naturally arise when these went to Jerusalem 
at the same time as the Samaritans went to Mt. 
Gerizim. To eliminate this cause of friction the 
Sebuamns placed the Passover in the autumn. In 
doing so they may not only have desired to show 
their loyalty to the Seleucid rulers to whom 
Samaria belonged, and who began the year on the 
1st of Tishri (Apellaeus), but also have acted in 
harmony with their interpretation of Nu 
which obviated a distinction between a civil and an 
ecclesiastical year. If this is the origin of the sect, 
Lagarde’s ® explanation of the name as derived from 
Aebu'ay, one who counts the year as beginning with 
the 1st of Tishri, when God’s oath {Sebua) to 
Abraham (Gn 22*®) was celebrated on Mt. Gerizim, 
is to be preferred both to the older derivation from 
Aabuothf * weeks,’ and to that from aabiCin, 

* Baptists,’ adopted by Brandt, Bousset, and I loll ; 
and the schism is perhaps more likely to have 
taken place early in the 1st cent. n.o. than after 
Pompey’s conquest of Palestine. The result of 
this change in the calendar was that the Passover 
came to be celebrated in the autumn and the Feast 
of Tabernacles in the spring (Nisan, Xanthicus). 
Only some of the Essenes followed them in this 
innovation. It is not known whether they prac- 
tised baptism; Abu’l Fatb* testities that they 
opposed the innovations of Baba liabba and pre- 
served the ancient traditions of the Samaritans. 

The Gorothenes are said to have adhered to the 
orthodox calendar. Their differences from the 
main body of Samaritans are not indicated. 
Possibly the name gives a hint. It may be derived 
from nm (Syriac giurutha)^ * a body of foreigners,’ 

‘ proselytes.^ The objection that proselytes do not 
form a sect is scarcely valid. If they were received 
into the religious community by baptism, they 
may have been regarded, and even have considered 
themselves, in spite of their conversion, as a 
separate body, not quite on a par with * the sons 

1 SamarUn wnd teine JHropheten, p. 114 f. 

» Jos. Ant. XIII. lx. 1. * Mac 

4 JaraeHtitehs undjUdisehs Omhiehtel. Berlin, 1914, p. 247 f. 

B MiUeUung9nt iv. 134 ff. b ^ nntuea Smnaritanx, p. 131. 


of Israel ’ according to the flesh. The Gorothenes 
may have been looked uiam as a Samaritan branch 
of the Masbuthm^s, so named from moAhitha^ 
vioAhiiithaf * baptism.’ As to the age of proselyte 
baptism, the prevailing view at present is that 
it antedates the Christian era ; the researches of 
Brandt have especially tended to confirm this 
opinion. 

Concerning the Dositheans, the fourth sect 
mentioned by Epi|)hanius, we ^lossess a certain 
amount of information from native Samaritan as 
well as Christian, Jewish, and Muslim sources. 
Unfortunately, Abu’l Fatb, a Samaritan who wrote 
his Chronicle in Arabic in 1355, while familiar with 
the later customs and ideas of the sect, could only 
report, without critical sifting, the current tradi- 
tions concerning their earlier history. The ac- 
counts of Dositheus and his followers by Hippolytus 
(whose lost work was known to Photius and 
apparently used by pseudo-Tertullian), Origeu, 
Jerome, Philaster, Epiphanius, and Eulogius are 
often confused and contradictory; the references 
in Firqe de Jt. Eliezer and Tanhuma yield little 
that is dependable for the earlier period, as Biichler 
especially^ has shown ; and those in Mas'ildl and 
ShahrastanI, repeated by Abu'l Fida and Makrizi, 
are important chiefly for the later period. Various 
attempts have been made, on the basis of this 
material, to reconstruct the earlier history. It 
has been supposed that there were two or three 
different sects, each founded by a Dositheus. 
Krauss^ mentions ton men bearing this name. 
This scholar identifies the founder of the sect, 
which continued to exist into Muslim times, with 
Theodosius, one of the two Samaritans who, 
according to Josephus,® disputed with Andronicus 
before Ptolemy Vli. Philometor (181-145 B.c.) and 
wore put to death by this king lor failing to prove 
that tno true temple was on Mt. Gerizim. There is 
no evidence to prove either the identity of the two or 
the historical character of the legend. Another 
Dositheus is supposed by Krauss to be a disciple 
of Simon Magus and founder of a Christian sect 
referred to by Origen. Montgomery ® rejects the 
identification with Theodosius, but thinks that the 
first founder of a Dosithean sect may have opposed 
the Jews in Egypt at some time before the 
Christian era, while another Dositheus foumled a 
diftcrent sect in the beginning of this era, the latter 
being distinguished by its belief in a resurrection, 
its practice of the ritual bath, and its inclination 
to asceticism and mysticism. But most of the 
ancient testimony connects Dositheus with Simon 
Magus {q.v.) either as his teacher or as his disciple. 
When the Clementine. Re.coqiiiitio7}S^ Philaster, 
pseudo-Tertullian, and J eromo derive the Sadducees 
(o.v.) from the Dositheans, it is to be remembered 
tiiat they imagined absence of a belief in the 
Resurrection to be an innovation, and, as they 
knew some Dositheans in their own time to reject 
this doctrine, they charged them with having 
started this heresy. They evidently thought that 
Dositheus had appeared some time before the 
public ministry of J^us and had been a predecessor 
of Simon Magus. This is indeed likeV to have 
been the fact. As the importance of Simon Magus 
waxed, that of Dositheus waned, and the latter 
was relegated to a secondary place as disciple of 
the former. Dositheus may nave been a aoAt, 
regarded by a Samaritan party as the taheo, or 
Joshua returned to life, to lead a now conquest 
and fulfil the promises given to Abraham ; and 
Krauss ' may possibly be right in connecting him 
with the insurrection quelled by Pontius Pilate in 
A.D. There does not seem to be any real need 

1 XMJ xliU. 60 ft. • Ih. xlil. 82. 

s Ant. xin. iii. 4. 4 The Sainaritane, p. 202 ff. 

B REJ xlii. SO. ® Job. Ant. xviii. iv. 1. 
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of aKBuniinff a second Dositheus. In view of the 
strong evidence to the contrary from difierent 
periods, it cannot be successfully maintained that 
all Dositheans believed in the Resurrection. The 
Bositheans known to Epiphanius * confessed a 
resurrection,’^ and there are other indications of 
this belief in the history of the sect. At the time 
when the Samaritans generally accepted this 
doctrine (4th cent. A.D.), it is natural that it should 
also have been adopted by some of the Dositheans, 
and that they should have ascribed it to the original 
founder. But this seems to have been a temjmrary 
development within the sect. From Eulogius to 
Shahrast&ni there is no trace of it. Even the 
omission of the formula, * Blessed bo God forever,’ 
may, as Montgomery intimates,* be due to a desire 
the more emphatically to deny a life beyond. 
Neither a transient belief in some circles in the 
resurrection of the dead, nor the later legends 
clustering about the founder, nor the older peculi- 
arities mentioned by Epiphanius, such as abstinence 
from animal food, sexual continence, and mysti- 
cism, can justify the assumption of a second 
Dositheus and a separate sect. Rigoristic inter- 
pretation of the Law, ritual washings, asceticism, 
and a penchant for mystical literature found their 
way into many of these sects ; and the descriptions 
of the Dustan, or Dositheans, by Abu’l Faty and 
the Arabic writers show the perseverance of such 
characterlsterics in the main body of the followers 
of Dositheus. Abu’l Fatb mentions a number of 
minor sects apparently sprung from the Dositheans. 
They were distingiiisueu by such names as Abunai, 
Katitai, Sadukai, Foskutai, sons of Yosudak, 
followers of Aulian, and disciples of Sakta ben 
Tabim; the Katitai declared the Law to have 
been abolished, the Saktai did not visit Mt. 
Gerizim, and the followei*8 of Aulian were com- 
munists. 

Was there a Simonian sect among the Samari- 
tans ? The existence of a religious body known as 
Simonians is not in doubt. It is clear tnat J iistin,* 
Irenseus,* and Uippolytus* believed Simon Magus 
to be the founder, and inferred from Ac 8**” that 
he and the multitudes who acclaimed him *the 
great power of God ’ were Samaritans. The 
historical character of Simon Magus has been 
questioned in modem times, and the origin of the 
sect ascribed by some scholars to a Christian 
Gnostic of the 2nd century.® There is not sufficient 
evidence, however, to maintain either of these 
positions. In Samaritan tradition, manifestly 
influenced by Christian sources, Simon is re- 
membered only as a wonder-worker and an opponent 
of Christianity. If Simon was actually baptized 
into the name of Jesus, this would inevitably tend 
to break up the Simonians as a Samaritan sect ; 
and, if as a Christian his thought continued to 
move in the direction of later Gnostic speculation, 
this would naturally affect his fellow-converts 
among the Samaritans, and would, after all, best 
account for the characteristics of the Simonian 
sect described by Justin, Irenaeus, Origen, and 
Hippolytus. 
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(.agarde, Odttingen, 18^ ; .9. uUm&niiM RotMini Heeognitione$, 
ed. B. Q. Geni^rf, Leipzig, 1888 ; CUmentig Romani Rteog^ 
Syriact, ed. Lanrde, do. 1861 ; Epiphanius, ed. Karl 
Holl, do. 1916: other patristic writers in Migne, PQ\ E. 

AnnaltiSamarUani^ Gotha, 1866^ SJivestre 


tf ucuer. ' Lea Dosith^ens dans le Mldrasch,’ ih. p. i 520 ff. ; T. G. 
J. JnynhoU, Commentarii in hitloriam genttg SamarUatiO!, 

1 Hcer. I. IS. 3 p. 262. 

; Apol. i. 26, 66, ii. 16. ♦ I. xxiil. 4 . 

® vl. 16. « See art. Simon Magus. 


Leyden, 1846, Chranicon Samaritanum. do. 1848 ; J. Grlmui, 
Dig Samariter und ihre SuUung in dsr WeltgeuchichUt Muuleh, 
1854 ; J. W. Nutt, FragiMnit of a Satnaritan Targuin, 
London, 1874 ; M. Appel, Qtumtiones do rebus Samaritanorum 
sub un^rio Romano peractis^ Ereslau, 1874 ; G. Salmon and 
J. M. Fuller, art. 'Dositheus,* in DCB\ R. A. Llpslus, DU 
apokrypken Apostelgeschiohten und AposUl-legendent 2 vola, 
Brunswick, 1883-84 ; A. Hllgenfeld, Die KetzergssehiehU des 
Urehristentums, Leipzig, 1884; Paul de Lagarda, MitUU- 
ungsu, Gottingen, 1884-91, iv. 184 IT. ; J. Kreyenhubl, Das 
Svangelium dsr Wahrheity 2 voIsm Berlin, 1900-06 ; K. r . A. 
Lincke, Samarien und seine PropkeUiL Tiibingen, 1908; 
P. W. Schmiedel, 'Simon Magus, ^ in BBi; W. Bousaet, 
Hauptprvbleme der Chums, Gottingen, 1007; J. A. Mont- 
gomeiv, The Samaritans ths earlUst Jewish Seat, Philadelphia, 
1907; W. Brandt, ‘Die Judischeu BapUsmen.’ ZATW xviii. 
[Giessen, 1910J. N. SCHMIDT. 

SECTS (Zoroastrian). — The emergence of dis- 
tinct and properly called sects in the Zarathush- 
trian fold cannot, apparently, be definitely traced 
before Sasanian times (226-662 a.d.). 

It must not, however, be inferred from this fact 
that complete uniformity of creed and religious 
practice ootained in Ma^mieism before that period, 
or at any time from the days of Zarathushtra t<i 
the end of the Parthian domination. Throughout 
the Avesta passages occur revealing conditions of 
strong religious conflict in thought and usage. It 
is true tliat the chief opponents of the orthpdox 
Mazdayasnians, especially in the Gdthds, were the 
adherents of the old naturalistic religion, led by 
the kauis and karapans—lh^ priests of the nature 
pantheon. Still it would scarcely bo safe to assume 
that the gulf tliat separates the rival parties is, in 
all instances, as wide as that which divided nature- 
worship from the Mazdo^ism of Zarathushtra or 
his immediate followers. Two considerations 
should be given their due weight in the interpreta- 
tion of allusions to religious antagonists in the 
Avesta. In the first place, the degree of vehem- 
ence with whicli religious opponents are assailed 
and denounced is not always a true measure of the 
essential difference of the rival creeds; for the 
bitterest denunciations of the Zaratliiishtrians of 
the Avesta can be paralleled in the mutual 
anathemas of the various sects of almost every 
religion. And it is significant that the connotation 
which tradition^ assigns to the names kavis and 
karapans^ viz. ‘ blind ’ and ‘ deaf ’ respectively, 
exactly corresponds to the epithets with which 
Mihr Narsih,* tlie minbter of Yazdagird ll., stig- 
iiiatizes those who did not hold the belief of the 
Mazilayasnians ; and yet that dignitary immedi- 
ately proceeds to set forth as part of the Mazda- 
yasnian creed a doctrine which, as we shall see 
below, those in the direct doctrinal succession of 
the Gathic Zoroasbrians must have entirely re- 
pudiated. 

Secondly, a religious community wliich recog- 
nized equally, as the basis of its creed and practice, 
the polytheistic Yashts and the monotheistic 
Gdthks could scarcely expect to achieve anything 
approaching unity of faith or religious usage, 
lienee there must have existed, oven from late 
Achfiemenian times, between tlie two extremes of 
Gathic Mazdayasnians on the one hand and those 
converts who remained but little removed from 
nature-worship on the other, a largo number of 
communities holding as many varieties, professedly, 
of the same creed. Nevertheless our only definite 
evidence of this is the presence of these divergent 
oracles in the sanio canon. 

The estabUshmuiit of Zarathushtrian Mazdadsni 
as the state religion by the Sasanians (q,v.) no 
doubt gave a new impulse to the process of 
systematization and closer definition of religious 
dogma, and hence the cleavage between the 

1 See W. Qci(i;er, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, tr. 
D&iAh D. P. Sanj&na, London, 18H.'>-86, ii. 49 f. 

* See Eliewue, The JJistory of Vartan, Lr. Cl F. Neumann, 
London, 1880, p. 11 ff. 
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dilferent teacliint^a wonM be more distinctly re- 
vealed. The Pallia vi literature, strange as it may 
seem, contains no explicit allusions to the sects, 
known from other sources to exist in the Zoroas- 
trian Church of Sasanian and early Muslim days, 
though the influence of the doctrines of the sec- 
taries is discernible in some of them. With one 
exception — the small tract called 
whose author was almost certainly a member of 
the sect of which ho writes— we are dependent for 
our knowledge of the sects of Zoroastrianism upon 
non-Zoroastrian works, of which the most extensive 
is that of the Muslim historian Shahrost&ni- 
(t A.D. 11.5.3). 

In addition to the two great heretical sects, the 
Manicliseans and the followers of Mazdak, which 
really represented distinct religious systems, and 
are therefore treated in this work under their 
respective titles, Shahrastan! descrilies the tenets 
of two main sects which deviated from the position 
of the Zarathushtrians as represented in the 
Avesta. 

1. Zarvanists. — By far the more important of 
the two were the Zarvanists. They derived their 
appellation from Zrvan or Zarvan (mod. Pern. 

Time, whose place in their conception of 
tneogony is generally regarded a.s the distinctive 
doctrine of the sect. In the Avesta,* it will be 
remembered, *the Good Spirit* is said to liave 
created ‘in endless time* {zrvan ahtrana)^ in- 
dicating, probably, tliat he was gifted with 
‘ boundless time,* or eternity, as an attribute. In 
other passages * Zrvan * is praised as a yazata^ or 
lesser divinity. According to the Zarvanist theory, 
he is neither an al trihute nor a deity, but a primal 
source of deity, a funs dcitatis. Moreover, not 
only did Ormazd owe his existence ultimately to 
Zrvan, but Ahriman also was derived from the 
same source. Thus it was sought to resolve the 
dualism wliich the orthodox faith seemed to have 
failed to achieve.® As to the details of the 
Zarvanist theogony there seemed to have been no 
unanimity. According to i\\^' Vlama-i^Iddm, the 
origin of Ormazd from Zrvan was not direct, but 
mediated by the union of lire and water, which 
were tirst created, although creation was, according 
to this sect, a function not of Zrvan, but ot 
Ormazd, as in the orthodox faith. 

ShahrastanI and tlio Armenian writers’ make 
no mention of any intermediary, but describe in a 
somewhat naive manner the conception and birth 
of Ormazd and Ahriman from Zrvan. Atreording 
to the Armenian account, Zrvan had oflered sac^ri- 
fices for 1000 years in the hope of begetting a son 
who would bring creation into being. Hliahrastani 
extends the period during which Zrvan had 
whispered that desire to himself to 9999 years. 
At the end of the period all agree that misgiving 
assailed Zrvan and from that doubt Ahriman was 
conceived, although Ormazd was simultaneously 
generated in the womb ilirough Zrvan’s knowledge. 

1 Fragtnens relat\f» d la reliaum df, Zoroastre : extraita dea 
rnaniiscrita perttiena, ed. .T. Mohl, Paris, 1810, pp. 1-6, (Ifirm. tr. 
J. VullerH, Bonn, ISSl, pp. 4.S-67. 

a KitabiClMiUil tmn-Fihifl, Arab, text by W. Cureton, 1840, 
Germ. tr. T. Haarbriicker, Brunswick, 1860. 

5 Vend, xix. 83. 

4 Ih. xix. 44, 66 ; Ny. 1. 8, etc. 

As to the antiquity of Zarvanisra, M. Sbdorbloni {La Vie 
future, d’ajfrt'H le MaidHam, Paris, 1001, p. 248, note 2) reminds 
us that Berosus relates that Zrvan was a kinjf, from which it is 
concluded (see M. Rr6al, MHanyca de mythtdttgie et de lingtiia- 
tiqus, Paris, 1877, p. 214) that Zarvnnism goes back to the 4th 
cent. A.u. 

0 Pauhis Persa t<*llR us that in his day (Gth cent, a.d.) 
many opinions were held as to the nature of Gotl : * Tliere 
are some who believe in only one God ; others maintain that he 
is not the only God. .Some teach that he possesses contrary 
attributes,* eto. {Loaiea, ap. J. P. N. liond, Anecdota Syriaca, 
I^vden, 1862-76, vol. Iv., Lat. tr. p. 2). 

"f Ksnik (6th cent.), tr. in John Wilson, The Parai Heliyion, 
Boinhay, 1848, p. .642/. ; also Klis/eus, o/). ext. 


When Zrvan realized thiii, he vowed to give the 
sovereignty to the first-born ; whereupon Ahriman, 
although at the time the farther from the birth, 
perforated the womb and became the first-born. 
When he stood before his father to claim the 
sovereignty, Zrvan despised him on account of his 
ugliness and depravity and endeavoured to re- 
pudiate him, but owing to his vow he was con- 
strained to grant him the lordship of the world, 
though in a somewhat limited form, for OOOO years. 

The Zarvanists were by no means agreed among 
themselves as to the origin of Ahriman or as to his 
function in the scheme of things. Some held, 
according to Shahrastani, that there was some evil 
principlo in God eternally. Others maintained, 
according to the 'Ulamd-i-Uldm^ that Ahriman 
was a fallen angel, thus agreeing with the Biblical 
conception. We may legitimately suspect Christ- 
ian influence here. It is equally clear that the 
Zarvanists differed a.s widely among tliernscdves as 
to the motive of Zrvan in tlie creation of Ahriman. 
Some held that his function was to prove to Ormazd 
the absolute power of Zrvan ; others maintained 
tiiat the two spirits were necsessary for the pro- 
duction of variety in creation : while others again 
despaired of discovering the raison (VUre of Aliri- 
man, and regarded his existence almost as a mishap. 
In addition to their distinctive doctrine of theogony 
the Zarvanists had developed a system of cosmology 
which also difl'erctl in important respects from that 
of the Avesta.* ’V\\Q"Ulamd4’ Islam relates that, 
in the great conflict between the powers of light 
and the forces of darkness, seven demons were 
taken captive and chained to the heavens, but 
Ormazd enangod their names and assigned to oaeh 
of them a special sphere in the sky. The names 
prove to be the same as those given to the aitahh- 
tars^ or planets, in the Dundahishn, Tlieso the 
Zarvanists evidently regarded as inimical to man, 
wherea.s they held the constellations to be friendly 
and heli)ful to him.* K. Spiegel * contends strongly 
that it was in their cosmology ratJier than in their 
theogony that the Zarvanist tenets dill'ered from 
the accepted teaching of the Zoroastrian Church 
of Sasanian times. We may admit that Zarvanist 
cosmology may have been their major contribution 
to Zoroastrian thought, and that evident traces of 
Babylonian astrology can be detected in their 
teach ing ; but wo can scarcely go so far as Spiegel* 
does in .saying that their peculiar views on the 
nature of Cod wore a matter of inditterence in the 
Zoroastrian (fliurch of the Sasanian period.® Nor 
do the sj)ecial mention which the Zarvanist creed 
receives in the edict of Mihr Narsih and the fact 
that in his refutation of licrcsies Eznik coniines 
himself to the Zarvanist doctrine warrant the con- 
clusion that they were co-oxtensive with the whole 
or even the major part of the Church of tliose days. 
The latter fact may only prove that their theo- 
logical doctrine was regarded by Eznik as by far 
the most pernicious. 

Finally, there is much to connect the Zarvanist 
teaching with the strong fatalistic element that 
runs through some of the Vahlavi books.® Eznik 
explains the term ‘Zrvan’ as signi^ing ‘fortune* 
{bakht), Theodore of Mopsuestiii’^ similoily in- 
terprets the name (Zapoudfi 6v dpxvy^^ rduruv eladyei 
dv Kal Tvxnv icaXc?). The modern Persian term, 


ijjj, especially in the Shdhncimahf signifies both 
‘ tune ’ and ‘ fortune ’ ; and the frequent employ- 
ment of sipihrt ' heavens,’ and ch>arth in the same 


1 See art. Cohmooony akd Co8MOi/)oy (franian). 

«Cf. MalnSgA’Khrat, viii. 17 (ed. K. W. West, SBE xxiv. 


a Kran. AlterthumaJcunde. Lciozlir. 1871-78. II. 184. 


4 hoc, eit. 

0 See also J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magiy Oxford, 
1917, p. 189. 

See art. Katx (Iranian). t Ap. Photius, Bibl. 81. 
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book, 08 metaphors for ‘fato’ and ‘chance,* 
evidences perhaps the fatalistic tendency of Zar- 
vanist astral lore. It may therefore be unneceBsary 
to assume the existence of a separate sect of 
fatalists.^ 

3 . Gayomarthians.— The other sect, clearly of 
far less importance, was the Gayonmrthians. For 
their tenets we are almost entirely beholden to 
Shalirastani’s account. They believed in the exist- 
ence of two minciples or beings, Yazdan (God, i.e. 
Orrnazd) and Ahnman. Yazd&n is eternal, Ahri- 
man derived and created. Tlio origin of the latter 
is accounted ft>r in much the same way as in some 
of the views attributed to the Zarvanists. A 
thought that crossed the mind of YazdAn, as to 
the kind of being his rival (if such existed) would 
be, was not in harmony with the nature of light, 
and thus darkness (which was called Ahriman) 
resulted from that thought. The essential onposi- 
tion in the nature of the two beings inevitablv led 
to a bitter conflict l.>etw'ecn them, just as is related 
in the Avesta. The new element here, however, 
is that an angel appears ns mediator, and peace is 
made between the warring spirits on condition 
that tlie lower world, or earth, should belong to 
Ahriman for 7000 years, but that at the end of 
the period he should surrender it to light; yet 
those who were in the world before peace was 
made were to bo assigned to the evil one. 

Then there appeared the man Gayomarth and 
the ox ; but both wore killed, and in the man’s 
place there sprang up a plant, ribas, and from the 
root of the plant sprang a man, mlsha, and a 
woman, mishdtia. They were the parents of the 
human race. In the place of the ox there came 
the domestic and other animals. Man ns yet was 
only spirit, but now he was allowed the ojition of 
being carried away to the realms of Ahriman, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, of being clothed in 
bodily form and entering upon the conflict with 
Ahriman, with an assurance of the support of light 
and of final victory over the forces of darkness and 
entrance into the state of resurrection. 

3. Sais&niya.— From the Zarathushtrians, i.e. 
apparently the orthodox section of adherents of 
Mazdadsni, there originated at the time of Abu 
Muslim Saliib-u*d-T.)awlah (t A.D. 755) a small sect 
which ShahrastanT calls Saisaniya or BihAfridiya. 
Their founder w’as a certain KhawwAf from the 
neighbourhood of Nishapur. llis secession seems 
to have been due mainly to his objection to next- 
of-kin marriage {khvitfik-das) and the drinking of 
wine, in whicli it is natural to suspect traces of 
Muslim influeiMie. Shahrastani also says that he 
was strongly opposed to firo-worship, which 
brought upon him the wrath of the muhe.d, at 
whose bidding probably Abu Muslim ordered him 
to bo put to death. His followers are credited also 
with aversion to killing and eating the flesh of 
any animal until it was old. They acquired for 
their own possession the houses of strangers, and 
were lavish in their expenditure. After the death 
of their founder we have no record of the doings 
of this sect, but Shahrastani relates that they 
believed him to have ascended on a yellow horse 
to heaven, whence he w'ould return to take 
vengeance upon his enemies. 

A Persian work entitled Dahistdn i'MazCihih, 
written by Muhsin-i-Fani in the I7th cent., claims 
to supply us with an account of some thirteen or 
fourteen Parsi sects. For two reasons, at least, 
no disenwiion of those sects is included in this 
article : in the first place, the historical value of 
the Dabistan, and e8}>ecially of the Dasdtir (whence 
the materials of tlie Dabistan in that part of it are 
drawn), has been seriously inipngncd by some of 

1 See, however, M. N. Dhalla, ZoroaHtrinn Theology, New 
York, 1014, pp. acfi-m. 


the highest authorities ; ‘ in the sec^ond place, in- 
asinucn as we have no other account or mention of 
those sects by which to compare and check notices 
so overlaid with purely legendary lore as we find 
Muhsiu-i-Fani’s account of the Parsi sects to be,* 
we do not possess the necessary data to pronounce 
a considered o]>iuion upon them. 

The reader may consult that work in the original 
Persian, of which many lithographed texts exist, 
or in the English translation ot T). Shea and A. 
Troyer, The Dabistan or School of Manners, 3 vols., 
Pans, 1843. 

fjTRRATiiRK.— Ill addition to the works already referred to, 
eee L. C. CasartelU, La PhiUmgthio religieuse du MazeUisme 
HmiM l<‘8 Sanmnidea, Louvain, 1884, Kng. tr., Bombay, 1880; 
Aeesta: Liirre sitcrA du Zoroastriunne^, ir. (J. de Harlez, Paris, 
1881, Introil. pp. Ixxxiv- Ixxxviii. Jg, EDWARDS. 

S EC U LA R I S M . — i • Antecedents. - -Secularism 
may be described as a movement, intentionally 
ethical, negatively religious, with political ami 
})hilosophical antecedents. Founded with the 
express intention of providing a certain theory of 
life and conduct, it follows that in its positive 
aspect it is ethical. Since it undertook to do this 
without reference to a deity or a future life, and 
thus proposed to fulfil a function of ndigion, apart 
from religious associations, it may he reganied as 
negatively religious. Its origin, however, was 
primarily due to certain political conditions and 
philosophical influences. 

Politically, secularism sprang from the turmoil 
which precodeil, and still more from that which 
followed, the passing of the Koform Bill in 1832. 
Its matrix was jirovided in the somewhat inco- 
herent socialism of Robert Owen and his followers 
and in the ill-fatedl Chartist movement. It came 
to birth shortly after the collapse of the revolu- 
tionary hopes which had been inspired in the 
extreme Chartists by the Continental revolutions 
of 1848. It was, therefore, in some measure, a 
rec!ognition of the m^cessity of attempting to 
further social and political progress by the quieter 
methods of organization ana education. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that serious 
social wrongs produced the reaction of which 
secularism was one of the fruits. The selfishness 
of the wealthy and influential classes, the un- 
reasoning opposition to i>oliticnl and religious 
freiMlorn, the stolid dogmatism of theology, ivcre 
all powerful irritants ; and it is not to he thought 
strange that, among the working-classes, con- 
sciousness of such a state of things begot not only 
extreme political theories, hut the tenden(;y to 
anti-religious reaction. Secjularism was essentially 
a protest-movement. It possessed the vehement 
character of all such movements and the driving- 
force of the passions which they arouse. At the 
same time, it inherited the inevitable defects— the 
tendency to d(istruc,live rallier than constructive 
action, the warping inllueiiue of heated fooling, 
the limited outlook, and tlie negationism — whicli 
inhere in all movements that are primarily re- 
action against estahlislied facts. Although it is 
true that secularism was an attempt to provide a 
positive policy, its positive nature was based upon 
a Hpe<dfio limitation of range and outlook, rendered 
possible only by reason of prejudice against the 
religious implications of life and conduct, wdiiidi 
secularism refused to take into consideration. It 
proved impossible, therefore, as the history of 
Hocularisin sliows, for the moveiiient to disentangle 
itself from the political and social passions out of 
which it arose. 

The philosophical roots of secularism run hack 

1 E. Q. Browni*, A Literary lliet. of /‘eno'it, -OS, 

1. 68-66 ; alHO A. W. von Schictfcl, Ih'jh rionH svr i'etude den 
langv^.a dea A aiatu/ueg*, Bonn and PariM, 188:^, p. bl t. 

2 This remark is not iiecoBHarily appliVafilc toofhertiuui the 
acixsints of Pars! scctH. 
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to the * asBociationist * school of James Mill iq,v*) 
and Jeremy Bentham, with an anti-thoistio strain 
inherited Thomas Paine and Richard Garlile. 
Secularism also reveals the influence of ^sitivism 
(c.v.)> of which it was in part the Englisn re-echo. 
Although avoiding the positivist religion and 
refusing to constitute humanity as a deity, it 
esjMused a theory of knowledge essentially positiv- 
istic. This influence was, however, imported into 
secularism chiel^ at second hand, through G. 11. 
Lewes and J. o. Mill {q.v.) in particular. The 
nrinciples of secularism were submitted to the 
latter and received his approval. It was, accord- 
ingly, the British utilitarians who were philosophi- 
cally the sponsors of secularism. 

Whilst the main impulses of the movement were 
derived from the social and political conditions 
which roused its founders to rebel against the 
accepted doctrines of life and thought prevalent in 
their dav, its collateral influences were j)hilosophi‘ 
cal. This was necessarily so, since it» avowed 
separation from religion made it incumbent upon 
secularism to establish its claim to furnish a theory 
of life and conduct by an appeal to philosophy, 
and especially ethics. Positivism sup{uied a con- 
ception of knowledge affording a basis upon which 
it wsA held that rmigious considerations could be 
ruled out, and utilitarianism (q.v.) lent itself to a 
non-religious e}^lanatiou of the motives and ends 
of conduct. In these theories, therefore, the 
requisite ground for secularism was given. 

a. The founders. — Secularism owes its name, 
and in large measure its existence, to the life and 
labours of George Jacob llolyoake. 

Holyoake wm born in Birmintriiain in 1817. HU parents 
were hard-working artisans, and his upbringing was religious. 
The atmosphere of the town of his birtn and the circumstances 
of his own childhood aroused in him strong social and political 
convictions, which were fanned into flame by the passing of the 
Reform bill in 18S2, at which time Holyoake was an impression- 
able lad of fifteen. He became estranged from the Churches 
because of their lack of social sympathy, and made his first 
ventures into political life as an Owenite * social missionary.' 
Subsequently he was associated with Ohartism (y.v.X and after 
the failure of that movement his later years revealed him as an 
advanced Radical. About the year 1841 ho definitely abandoned 
belief in Qod, and his antipathy to Ohristianity was deepened 
by a somewhat unjust term of imprisonment imposed uiK)n him 
at Cheltenham for * blasphemy.* At the same time Holyoake 
never appears to have felt himself In sympathy with the dog- 
matic atheism of his day. His atheism was rather agnostioism 
(^.e.X and in one of the many periodicaU with which he was 
from time to time associated, The Heatonerf he wrote : ' We 
are not infidels If that term implies rejection of Christian truth, 
since all we reject is Christian error.’ During his life he was 
frequently in association with Christians who shared his social 
and political sympathies, and his attitude towards the ' Chris- 
tian socialism^ of Maurice (g.v.) and Kingsley reveaU his union 
of aim so far as socialism was oonoerned, eciually with his 
dislike of the doctrinal significance which ho felt was conveyed 
by the term ' Christian.* For many years Holyoake was honour- 
ably connected with the welfare of the co-operative movement.^ 
In middle life he settled in London as a bookseller, and among 
his many interests the struggle of Italy for freedom found a 
characteristic place. He counted in the circle of his friends 
both Garibaldi and MazMnl. and busied himself with promoting 
the unlucky ' English Legion ' that sailed to their assistance. 
In later life he settled at Brighton, where ho died in 1006, 
^tator and enthusiast to the end, welcoming almost with his 
iMt breath the Liberal victory at the General Election early in 
that year. 

During his long life Holyoake was associated 
more or less sympathetically with the men whose 
anti-Christian propaganda was the storm-centre of 
the 19th cent. ; and yet at the same time he 
maintained, especially in his later life, cordial 
relations with eminent supporters of Christianity, 
including W. £. Gladstone, who regarded him as 
an honest and single-mind^ opponent. None of 
the associates of Charles Bradlaugh was so gener- 
ally esteemed among their opponents as Holyoake, 
and a number of attacks made upton him by 
members of his own party are significant testi- 
mony to tlie fairness and indeiiendence of Holy- 
oake*^B judgment. 

1 See art. Oo-opxration. i 


Among Holyoake’s companions in establishing 
secularism may be named Charles Southwell, 
Thomas Cooper (afterwards converted to Christi* 
anity), Thomas Paterson, and WilUam Chilton. 
The movement originated in 1849, and was ex- 
pressly regarded by Holyoake as an alternative to 
atheism. ‘ In 1860 Holyoake met Bradlaugh, and 
in the subsequent year coined the term * secular- 
isin,’ after some hesitation as to the merits of 
^netheism’ and * limitationism * as alternatives, 
*as best indicating that province of duty which 
belongs to this life.’ Secularism was intended to 
differentiate Holyoake’s anti-theistic position from 
Bradlaugh’s atheistic pronouncements, and, al- 
though Tlradlaugh, Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, 
and other atheists were identified with the secular 
movement, Holyoake always endeavoured to make 
it possible that the social, political, and ethical 
aims of secularism should not necessitate subscri]^ 
tion to atheistic belief, in the hope that liberal- 
minded theists might, without prejudice to their 
theism, join in promoting these ends— an attitude 
to which he persisted in clinging, despite the small 
success whicn it achieved. 

3 . Principles.— The essential principle of secular- 
ism is to seek for human improvement by material 
means alone. It holds that such means are the 
more ini)>ortant, because the more proximate ; and 
that, independently and in themselves, they are 
adequate to secure the desired end. 

Secularism arose and developed at a period when 
the relations of science and religion were beginning 
to be regarded as those of sharp opposition. In 
harmony with that notion, it proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of secular truth. Secular knowledge is 
founded upon the experience of this life and can 
be maintained and tested by reason at work in 
experience. It conceived that, just as mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry wore ‘secular* 
sciences, so it would be possible on the same lines 
to establish a secular theory of the conduct and 
welfare of life, and to add the instruction of the 
conscience to instruction in the sciences, in a 
similar manner and on similar conditions. 

The relations of secularism to religion were 
accordingly defined as mutually exclusive rather 
than hostile. Theology professes to interpret the 
unknown world. Secularism is wholly uncon- 
cerned with that world and its interpretation. It 
deals with the known world interpreted by experi- 
ence and neither offers nor forbids any opinion 
regarding another life. Neither theism nor 
atheism enters into the secularist scheme, beoause 
neither is provable by experience. In so far as 
Christianity is moral, secularism has common 
ground with it, but it offers a basis for morality 
wholly independent of all Christian belief and one 
that will appeal to those who, for various reasons, 
are dissatisned with theology. It subftiits that 
complete morality is attainaole by, and can be 
based upon, secular considerations alone, just as 
all the uses for which the house was designed can 
be fulfilled without reference to the architect who 
may have desired it. It does not assert that 
there is no light elsewhere, but that such light 
adds nothing to the pursuit of human ends. 
Unless dogma actively interferes with human 
happiness, secularism is content to leave it to 
flourish or perish as it may. 

Historiciuly, secularism has been intermingled 
with atheism throughout its course, but Holyoake 
always insisted that the two were distinct. On 
secularist principles, he was willing to associate 
with Bradlaugh and equally ready to associate 
with any theist who would unite with him in 
seeking the mutual improvement of the race by 
secular means. He regarded both theism and 

1 See art Atiikibn, 1 6 . 
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atheism as what would now be called ‘overbelief.’ 
In contrast with Holyoake, Bradlaugh considered 
that secularism was lx)und to contest theistic 
belief and that material progress was impossible 
so long as ‘ superstition ’ so powerfully manifested 
itself. 

Secularism held that its principles could be 
established and sustained by the intellect as prin* 
ciples of reason and intelligence equally applicable 
to all humanity. It contended that morality was 
based upon reason and thateiTor lay In knowledge 
rather than intention. Holyoake thought it 
possible to establish material conditions which 
would eradicate poverty and depravity. With the 
utilitarians he held it as self-evident that morality 
was the conduct which establishes the common 
welfare, and ho thought that science could teach 
the laws of happiness equally with the laws of 
heal til. To that end we must be guided by reason, 
believing not what we desire, which gives the 
condition neither of certainty nor of uniformity, 
but that which reason can vindicate. To fulnl 
this function, reason must be left unfettered. 
Ethical and religious research must bo as free as 
scientific research. There must be no penalties, 
legal or spiritual, for any investigation, criticism, 
or publicity. In this aspect of a reasonable theory 
of life secularism fulfils a function which it regards 
religion as imperfectly serving. It ‘takes truth 
for authority, not authority for truth ’and ‘sub- 
stitutes the piety of usefulness for the usefulness 
of piety.’ \Vhat is best for man will be deter- 
mined oy reason tested by experience and will 
surely be approved by ‘ the Autlior of humanity.’ 
The new piety exhibits itself in self-help and 
* vexes not the ears of the All-wise with capricious 
supplications.’^ Recognizing that we are wholly 
ruled by general laws, man’s duty is to study them 
and live by thorn. 

4. Progress and prospects. —The influence of 
secularism was most apparent during the middle 
of the 19th cent., when the movement flourished 
to a not inconsiderable extent among its allies in 
the anti-Christian reaction of the period. Latterly 
it has decayed rapidly and has almost disap- 
^>oared from independent existence, being merged 
in such organized rationalism {q.v,) as now repre- 
sents the more recent phases of the secular spirit. 
It is significant that the best days of secularism 
coincided with the definitely anti-religious pro- 
paganda of those of its .sympathizers who, like 
Bradlaugh, joined with secularism what Holyoake 
refused to regard as essential to it, namely atheism. 
The atheistic controversy ended, the old animosities 
centred in it have softened, a less extreme view of 
the opposition of science and religion has prevailed, 
and with these things much of the motif of 
secularism has passed away. It is not likely to 
revive as an organized movement. The question is 
rather whether its spirit and principles are destined 
to continue in being. Secularism proposed a 
limitation of human knowledge and interest to 
the material sphere — an attitude which, whilst 
possible, and indeed often actual, in practice, 
is impossible to justify or establish from the 
theoretical standpoint, as secularism essayed to 
do. 

In practice there are millions whose interests 
and concerns are confined to the material aspects 
of life. This attitude is practicable because they 
have no conscious theory of life and conduct. No 
such theory is needed. It is its absence that 
makes practical secularism possible. The weak- 
ness of secularism lies in the fact that it offers 
needless and insufficient reasons to mankind for 
doing what they can and will do without requiring 
reasons. It is much the same as if one should 

1 Holyoske, srt. * Secularism,' in Ohambera's Fncyelopadia, 


propose to afford a philosophical basis for the 
natural realism of ‘ the plain man,’ which regard 
the evidence of the senses as indisputable testi- 
mony to the existence of an external reality which 
b what it appears to be. In practice no such basis 
is needed, in theory it cannot be given ; for the 
first steps in philosophy reveal the insufficiency of 
‘the plain man’s’ assumptions. So it is with 
secularism. Many are secular in practice, but any 
theory of life^ or conduct is bound to discuss the 
questions which secularism attempts to ignore. 
Though Holyoake claimed that secularism was a 
theory of life and conduct, in reality it is the 
renunciation 'of one, like agnosticism, with which 
it is closely allied. As such it is needless, and it 
fails because it has no place to fill. In practice 
one can limit one’s interests without a theory of 
limitation, and negate without a theory of 
negation. When, however, we propose to ask 
why we should limit our knowledge, we are obliged 
to take up an attitude of reception or rejection, 
not merely one of i^oring, in face of the claims 
of religion to afford a knowledge of other than 
material concerns. In this matter Bradlaugh 
acted more consistently than Holyoake, and his 
action is confirmed by tiie fact that secularism was 
most vi^rous when linke<l with anti-religious 
views. The attempt to ignore rather than deny 
religion is impractical, because religion embraces 
both secular and spiritual concerns. Religion 
denies the secular conception of life, and that con- 
ception cannot establisii itself without defeating 
the claim of religion to control life. It is an 
impossible proposition to maintain that there may 
be a God, but that He does not concern material 
existence. Whoever believes in God believes in 
Him ex hypothesi as the greatest of all realities. 
Whilst it is true that in practice a believer in Gotl 
may be sufficiently inconsistent to neglect the 
implication of his lielief upon conduct, it is imposs- 
ible to construct a satisfactory theory to justify 
this course. It is for this reason that a secularism 
which does not include a definitely anti-religious 
theory is bound to fail. 

From the philosophical side, the weakness of 
secularism, as Holyoake presented it, consists in 
an inability to appreciate the distinction between 
fact and value— a failure which is perhaps attribut- 
able to the dogmatic certainty which characterized 
the claims set forth in the name of science in the 
middle of the 19th century. Whilst ‘facts,’ t.r. 
abstractions from experience considered by them- 
selves, as science regards them, may be treated as 
matters of intellectual knowledge amno, the worth 
and permanence of values are posited only by an 
act 01 faith. In attempting to construct an ethical 
system of facts, analogous to mathematics or 
cuemistry, to deal with knowledge and not with 
faith, secularism reveals its ignorance of a funda- 
mental distinction. It proposed to decide lietweeii 
competing values by a standard of fact, and spoke 
of truth and reason without any clear understand- 
ing of the relation of these terms to value, as if 
they gave self-evident proof of the existence of 
values and obvious means of distin^niishing between 
competing values. Whilst utilitarianism — the 
philosophical theory which gave most impetus to 
secularism— prevailed, it was possible to uphold, 
to some extent at least, the secularist ethic, hut 
the collapse of utilitarianism involved the failure 
of the movement based, on the philosopliical side 
at least, upon its premisses. 

For these reasons it does not seem apparent that 
secularism is destined to survive as a tlieory of life 
and conduct, and it must bo regarded as a move- 
ment arising out of, and passing with, the con- 
ditions of its time. Whilst its ethical aims were 
honourable, it lacked an adequate basis upon 
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which to establish itself as a permanent feature of 
human thought. 

Luvraturb.— G. J. Holyoake, FrindpUt of Seculat'ism, 
London, 1869, The Trial of Theism^ do. 1868. The Limits of 
Atheism^ do. 1861. The Origin and Nature of Secularism, do. 
1896. See also The Secular Review, vol. i., do. 1876-77, The 
PresenX Day, 8 vols., do. 1883-86, both cd. by Holyoake, whoae 
autobiography Is contained In Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, 
2 vole., do. 1892, and in Ry pones worth Remembering, 2 vols., 
do. 1006; J. McCabe, Life and Letters qf George Jacob 
Holyoake, 2 vols., do. 1908 ; C. W. F. Goss, veseripthe Biblio- 
graphyof the Writings o f G. J. Ho/yoafce, do. 11M)8 ; R. Flint, 
Anxi-Theistio Theories (Baird Tjocturo for 1887), Edinburgh, 
1879, pp. 211-249. ERIC S. WATKUHOUSE. 

SEEKERS. — The Seekers, in the narrowest use 
of the term, formed a Hinall sect of the Independents 
during the period of tiie English Commonwealth. 
In a broader and more accurate sense of the word, 
the name ‘ Seeker * covers a movement or tendency, 
lM)tli Continental and English, extending from the 
time of the Reformation in Germany to tne middle 
of the 17th cent., the definite sect of the Seekers 
in England being the historical culmination of this 
movement. 

The definite Seeker tendency, with its ({haracter- 
istie group of ideas, first comes to light in the 
writings ot Sebastian Eranck (1499-1542), a human- 
istic reformer of Schwabia. Franck* describes 
groups of Christians among the Anabaptists who 
desire to allow baptism and other ceremonies to 
remain in abeyance until God gives further com- 
mands, and those persons, lie says, suspending for 
the time external ceremonio.s, wait and seek for 
fuller light. Dirck Coornhert, a Dutch theologian 
and reformer, bom in Amsterdam in 1522, strongly 
developed the Seeker tendency, and through his 
influence the Seeker attitude took an important 
place in the thought of an interesting section of 
Dutch dissenters. Coornhert considered the exist- 
ing (yhuroh, witli its divisions, external organiza- 
tion, and outward ceremonies, as only an interim 
Church, and ho held that the faithful shall <niietly 
wait for the true apostolic, authoritative Church 
to be divinely commissioned, endowed, and in- 
augnrate<l. Ijie Seeker attitude, emphasized in 
tlu< writings of (Coornhert, was taken up by the 
Ho<*i«ties of Dutch Collogiants, or Rynsburgers 
(y.i’.), in the 17th cent, and made a central feature 
of this intere.sting movement. Daniel Van Breen, 
Adam Boreel, and Galenus Abrahams of the 
Amsterdam Collegium, or Society, were the leaders 
of this Seeker movement in Holland, though the 
most developed expression of it is found in a tract 
entitled Luevrna super candelahro (Amsterdam, 
16G2), probably written by Feter Balling, a Col- 
logiant of Uynsburg, and translated into English 
by the Quaker, Benjamin Furley, under the title, 
The Light on the Candlestick (London, 1665). This 
tract and ‘the Ninoteeii Articles’ (1658) witli 
their ‘Further Exposition’ (1659), issued by the 
Amstenlam (Vdlegiants, give the fullest available 
account of Coatinontal Seeker views. The visible 
Cliurch, with its doctrines, or ‘notions,’ as they 
named them, its external organization, its outward 
ceremonies, is hero thought of as devoid of real 
authority and spiritual power, as lost in the 
wilderness and in an apostate condition, while the 
true believer is ono who waits and seek.s for the 
Church of apostolic power which in the fullness of 
time God will establish with freHhly-cominissioned 
prophets whose authority will oe verified by 
miraculous gifts. The same ideas reappear, in a 
more developed stage and in more (sohesive form, 
in the groups of English Seekers during the 
Commonwealth. 

The word ‘ Seekers,’ as the name of a sect, witli 
its definite religious connotation, first appears in 
England in TrutfCa Champion (London, 1617), 
1 Chronica, StrMubuig, 1581. 


probably written by John Morton, where ‘ Seekers’ 
are described as a people opposed to everything 
external, who do not need to ‘ hear preaching nor 
read the Scriptures.’ Even before this date, how- 
ever, Bartholomew Legate, an English cloth-dealer, 
whose trade took him to Holland, hod taught 
definite Seeker ideas. Henoch (JIapham* maKes 
Legate say that God is soon to give a new revela- 
tion through ‘rnyraculous apostles* and a ‘myr- 
aciilous ministry^ and that until this commission 
appears there is ‘ no true Church,’ ‘no true baptism,’ 
‘no visible Christian.’ Until God acts, man can 
only wait and seek. Legate plainly held the group 
of ideas which formed part of the Continental 
movement traced above. He was burned at 
Smithfield in 1612 as a heretic, suspected of hold- 
ing Arian views. 

Ephraim Pagitt gives an adequate account of 
the Seeker position : 

‘ Many have wrangled so long al>ont the Church that at Inst 
they have quiU^ lont It, and go under the ruituo of Expecters 
or Seekers, and do deny that there is any Chiirch, or true 
minietcr, or any ordinances.' ^ 

Edwards’s Gangrmna (Tjomlon, 1646), Richard 
Baxter’s accounts in lldiqnim Baxterianm (do. 
1690), John Jackson’s A Sober Word to a Serious 
People (do. 1651), and John Snltniarsh’s Sparkles 
ofdlortj (do. 1648) give further and somewhat fuller 
description of the Seeker movement of the time. 
The following pas.sage is sympathetic and on the 
whole a fair desijription of the main features of 
the movement : 

‘Firstly, they ecok the mind of (lod in thi* S(!riptun?M. 
Secondly, they Judge that prayer and ahnu are to he attended 
to, and for this purpose; they come together into Home place on 
the First-days as their hearts are drawn forth and opportunity 
offers. Then they seek, ftr»tly, that tiicy may he iuHtruinentH 
iu the hand of the Lord to stir ui> tlie grace of Ood in one 
another, by mutual conference ami (ronumiriHavtlon of experi- 
ence: and seconfUy, to wait fora further revelation. Thirdly, 
to hold out their teHtimonv against the false, and for the pure 
onlinanco of ministry and worship. They behave IheniHelves 
as persons who have neither the power nor the gift to go before 
one another by way of cminoncy or authority, but as sheep un- 
folded. and as soldiers unrnllied, w-aiting for a time of gather- 
ing. They acknowledge no other visible teacher hut the Won! 
and works of God, on whom they wait, for Uie grace which is 
to be brought at the revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 3 

It is, liowevcr, through the writings and docu- 
ments of the early Quakers that it has been 

1 >ossiblo to discover the e.xtent of the movement in 
r'mgland and at the same time to find the real 
characteristics of the sect of Seekers. 

The First Publishers of Truth, printeil in 1907, 
which contains a historical account of the rise and 
spread of Quakerism, contains the fullest iivailahle 
accounts of the Seekers. They ap]>ear in these 
documents to be a sincere, earnest, spi ritually- 
minded people, who have turned away from out- 
ward thing.s and are endeavouring to discover tlio 
will of (iod and His divine leading by w’aiting in 
silence for the light to break forth. They are 
described as ‘a seeking and religiously inclined 
people.* They appear to have had large meetings 
in tne West Riding of Yorkshire, in Westmorland, 
and also in Bristol. Their nieetinp seem to liave 
been held with long periods of silence and with 
opportunity for free, spontaneous, and unprepared 
messages, though there were evidently leaders in 
the local groups who often, probably usually, 
preached to them and interpreted to them the 
spiritual nature of Christianity as they conceived 
it. The Seeker groups described in the early 
Quaker documents went over almost entirely to 
the new movement inaugurated by George Fox, 
and the leaders of the Seeker societies became after 
16.52 the foremost preachers in the early Society 
of Friends (q,v.). From having been ‘seekers’ 
they now believed that they had become what 

I Error on the Right Hand, London, 100& 
a Heresiographic, London, 1046, p. 128. 

> Jackson, p. 3. 
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Cromwell once called ‘happy finders.’ Alter 1852 
there is no indication of the continuation of a 
separate sect of Seekers, and the characteristic 
ideas which formed the body of their propaganda 
henceforth disappear from religious tractarian 
literature in hmgland, though they continued 
somewhat longer to find expression in Holland. 

Litkratcrk.— J. C. van Slee, De Rijmburyer Collegianten, 
Haarlem, 1806; Hermann Weingarten, Die tievohttumii- 
kirchen Knglande, I^eipzig, 1868 ; O. Masson, Life of MilUm^ 
6 vols., liondon, 1860-80 ; The Fir$t Publishere ^ Tnith^ e<i. 
for the Friends' IIlHtorical Society by Norman Penney, do. 
1007 ; The Swaledale Paprrn, in Devonshire House Library, 
given in extract in an art. by W. C. Braithwaite in Joum. of 
the Friende* JJintorical SoHcty, v. [lOOS] 3Cf. ; George Fox, 
Journal, ed. N. Penney, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1911, 7'n« Great 
Mystery of the Great Whore, Lon«ion, 1660 (ace cap. * Epiatle to 
the Reader,' written in 16.'>8 by Edwonl BurrougtQi Rufus M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical ReUpion, do. ltK)9, Spirit iml Re- 
formers in the Sixteenth and Sev^mteenth CerUuries. do. 1914 ; 
William Charles Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism, do. 
1912. Kufus M, Jones. 

SELF.— See Personality, Koo. 

SELF (Buddhist). — In Buddhism the use and 
content of the term ‘self,’ both as separate word 
and as jirefix, coincide largely with its use and 
content in Western religions and ethics. But the 
former system lias seme interesting features of 
divergent development to show — linguistic, psycho- 
logical, ethical, and metaphysical. 

Linguistically, e.g., there is in Pali the useful 
compound atta-bhdva, ‘self-sUvte’ or ‘self-hood,* 
meaning personality, individual life, the bodily 
and mental organism. 

‘ I cannot remember, since 1 have bad experience through this 
attabhdva, all its characteristics and habits ; how then should 
I remember my various former exislcnces ? ' i 

*. . . each of the five organs of sense derived from the four 
groat elements, innluded in the attabhdnn.*^ 

It was consonant also with the old Sutta diction 
to use oita alone in this sense,* but the compound 
term superseded it. 

It was used, wrote Ruddhagho^, ' both for the hodv and for 
all the coriioreal and mental factors, foolish folk Including 
these in the notion they hold that “This is myself” (or “my 

soul”)/ 4 

Again, there is the Pali idiom of the dual self, a 
form of speech which corre.spoiids to no psycho- 
logically conceived parallel, but in which one atta 
functioibs (instead of a personal pronoun) as the 
subject, the other as the object : 

‘These are the penalties of wrong-doing : self upbraids self.’® 

‘Any virtuous layman cstahllshud in the fourfold |K*ace tjan. 
If he will, confess self to self us being assured of liappy rebirth/ 

‘ 'To whom is the self not dear? To evildoers, for . . . though 
they may sav “ Dear to us is the self,” yet that which a foe 
would do to his foe, that do they by self to self.’? 

‘ By self incite the self, examine self 
By self ; self-guarded thus, watchful of mind 
And happy shalt thou live. For self of self 
Is warder, unto self hath self recourse. 

Therefore train well thyself.' « 

Hero we have a mode of psychical activity, known 
1-0 psychological analysis, which hifur<*atc.s the 
unitary concept of the self, setting a self which 
is the accretion and outcome of expCrienco—the 
‘ character ’—over against the self of the present 
moment, and so on. 

Thus used, the former ‘ self’ at times takes tho 
place of our term ‘ conscience.’ 

‘ Doth self reproach iheo not os to morals » 

* There is not anywhere a place throughout the world 
Where evil deeds may secretly be done. 

The self doth know thee, Man, whether in truth 
Thou didst it, or If It be false. O friend. 


I Maijhima Nikdya, ii. 82. 8 Dhammasanuaxii, § 697 f. 

3 B,g., Po^hapdda-Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 269 ; 
cf. n. 8 ; Sarpyutta Mikdya, i. 89, and citations below. 

4 AtthasAlinl, p. 808. * Ahguttara Nikdya, I. 67. 

« Ih, ill. 211. t Saipyutta Nikaya, i. TL 

8 Dhammapada, 879 f. 

^Sarpyutta Nikdya, !H. 120, etc.; Ahguttara Nikdya, Hi. 
266, etc. » > j 


Thy better sell ' thou bold'st la mean repute. 

Who within self hid’sl evil from thyself.^'-* 

‘“Self-known” applies to one who reflects Thus far am 
I in faith, morals, learning, self-surrender, insight, ready 
speech.” ' s 

There are two adjectival forms of at fa, neither 
of which has the moaning of our ‘selfish.’ The 
one, attaniya, is simply the adjective of relation, 
the other, ajjjyittika [adhi-att-ika), is the same. 
But they are used in diti’erent connexions. Tho 
former is used with reference to soul, or ontological 
.self. The hitter is a purely psychological term, 
and is opposed to whatever is ‘external’ to one’s 
self, corporeal and luental. Thus a jjhattika phono- 
mona are the activities of the five senses and of 
the ideating factor or mind. External pheno- 
mena are object of sense and images— mental 
constructions objectified. The former phenomena 
are ‘self-referable, one’s own, referable to the 
person, bodily and mental.’* And, because tho 
corporeal factor is included, our modern term * sub- 
jective’ does not always form a fit rendering. 

It is clear from the foregoing linguistic considera- 
tions that, whatever restrictions the religious 
philosophy of Buddliism imposed upon the meta- 
physical implications of tlie term and concept of 
‘ self,’ tho use of it as a couveuient label for the 
totality of any living individual was by that 
philosophy both approved and exploited. As such 
a label, it belonged to tho stock of terms and ideas 
cn.llod sarnmuti, or ‘of conventional usage.’ The 
Buddhist scholar used it as such. Philosophically 
speaking, it did not mean for him an ultimate 
unitary principle, continuing self-identical amid a 
stream oi transient manifestations. Contrariwise, 
it was merely a name-and-concept binding together 
and labelling a transient aggregate of factors. For 
liiin the ult imal e princijdes, material and jisychical, 
were not in tlie bond or label, hut among those 
factors. But oven they were evanescent, ever- 
changing,® And as to the name-labels he judged 
that 

‘ThcMe are merely iiamon, uxproasjionH, turns of speovb, desig- 
nations In common uso in the world, of these he who has won 
truth makes use indeed, hut is uot led astray by iheiti.'i) 

The ethical implications of have boon already 

dealt with in art. Egoism (Buddhist). 

iJTBRATiuiR. -C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 11)14, i>p. 20 f., X40f., Manual of Buddhist Psycho- 
logical Ethics, do. liK)n, pp. xciv, 2U7, n. 1. Tho Pali texts are 
published by the Pali Text Society. 

Vj, A. y. Bhy.s Havids. 

SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-SUBJEC- 
TION. — i. Primary instincts. - Self-a.ssertioii 
(or self-display) together wil.h its opposite, self-sub- 
jection (orsclf-abasemenl ), has been classed by many 
modern psychologists with the primary instincts of 
human nature - the instincts which, either directly 
or indirectly, iiro tho prime movers of all human 
activity. 'I'he term ‘instinct’ has, unfortunately, 
not yet acquired a fixed iii(?aiiing.'^ For the pur- 
pose.s of this article the definition of McDougall 
may be considered useful. 

He defines it as 'an inherited or innate i^sycho-physlcal dis- 
position which debTjninos its pOMst'NMor (l)to perceive, and to 
pay attention to, objects of a ccrUiin class, (2) to experience an 
emotional excitemetit of a particular quality upon perceiving 
such an ohjct:l,, and (3) to act in regard to it Ui a particular 
manner, or, at IcaHt, to experience an inipiilse to such action.’ 
Of the throe parts of the psycho- physical disposi- 
tion it is tho second that is most stable and un- 
changing. 

> Kalydnarp ; comparative not In the Pill. 

8 Ahguttara Nikdya, 1. 140. 3 Ib, Iv. 114. 

* Dhammasangar^i, 1207, 10-J4 ; cf. Majjhima Nikdya, 1. 
421 f., whore physical elements of the anatomy oro culled ajjhat- 
tika. 

•» Soe art. Reality (Buddhiht). 

Digha Nikdya, i. 202 (tr. IHalogties of the Buddha [SUB, 
TiOndon, 18901, i. 263) ; in this connexion the art. Soi/l (Bud- 
dhist) should ho consulted. 

1 Cf. art. Instinct. 

8 An Jntrod. to Social Psyehology'i, London, 1913, ji. 29. 
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‘ The emotional excitement, with the accompanying: nervoua 
aotivitiee of the central part of the clitiposition, is the only part 
of the total instinctive process that retains Its specific cMr* 
acter and remains common to all individuals and Ml situations 
in which the Instinct is excited.' > 

Not only haa tlie emotional excitement of each 
instinct a specific character, but it always expresses 
itself by the same symptoms. McDongall describes 
the emotion characteristic of self-assertion by the 
term ‘elation,’ its opposite by the term ‘self- 
subjection.’ Ribot* uses the terms *iK)sitivc 
self-feclirig ’ and ‘ negative self-feeling’ to aescribe 
them. Positive seli-feeling gives an impulse to 
the display of size, strength, and other traits of 
the self, whereas negative self-feeling leads to 
shrinking, self-eiracement, submission, self-abase 
inent. l>revor* questions MoDougaU’s statement 
that the affective part of these instincts is alwavs 
an emotion. There is no evidence, he contends, 
that the complex experience denoted by that temi 
is always present when the instinct is active. 
The positive self-feeling invariably present is more 
accurately described by the term ‘interest* (a 
feeling of worth-while-ness) than by the term 
‘emotion.’ The emotion of elation, according to 
him, is experienced only when self-assertion or 
self-display (which is the term Drever prefers) has 
met with its suitable response in the submissive 
attitude of those before whom self-display is made. 

Drever^ employs the following five tests in 
determining from a psychological point of view 
whether any particular instinct is to be con- 
sidered primary, and the two instincts under con- 
sideration meet all five : 

' (1) Irreducibllity by introgpective analyait to simpler com- 
ponents. 

(2) Arousal of impulse and emotion, with its specific and un- 
mistakable expressive siRns, by specific objects or specific kinds 
of objects, prior to individual experience of these objects. 

e Manifestation in the early months of child life. 

Wide diffusion in the animal world. 

Owurrenco in exag:gcrated form under pathological con- 
ditions.' o 

McDougall relies on the fourth and fifth. His 
discussion, however, implies the use of the first, 
while wo find illustrations of the five in the 
examples that he gives of the operation of the 
instincts. His treatment of self-assertion and 
self-subjection is the most full and satisfactory 
that we possess. Ribot’a treatment — which pre- 
ceded McDougall’s— is briefer and less thorough. 
Drever has improved on McDougall’s analysis in 
some particulars. A good account of the sigiii- 
ficanco of self-assertion and self -subjection in the 
social and ethical development of the child is given 
by Baldwin.® 

These instincts are essentially social in nature. 
Their excitement depends on the presence of 
others. In the cose of man the idea of others, 
without their actual presence, may cause elation 
or subjection with their corresponaing manifesta- 
tions. One may ' show off’ before an imaginary 
gallery of spectators, or even before one’s self in a 
mirror, as if he were another person. But the dis- 
play is always to, and the slirinking from, some 
one'’s notice — usually some one of the same kind. 
A barnyard cockerel stmts before other fowls, a 
hen among her chicks; a small dog crawls sub- 
missively towards, or away from, a big dog ; hut 
he will also slink away with his tail between his legs 
from a man who has shown disapproval of him. 
Generally, however, the instinct of subjection is 
excited by the pre.sence of one of the same kind 
who is perceived to bo in some respect superior, 
whereas the instinct of self-display is excited by 
1 MoI>ougall, p. 34. 

Ptychmgy of the Jitnotione, Eng, tr., London, 1897, 
pt. If. ch. v. 

S The Jnetinei in Jfan, Cambridge, 1917, pp. 166 ff., 192. 

4/ft. oh. vili. flyft. p. 173. 

4 Social and Ethical Intfsrpretatione in Mental DewloptneiU*, 
New York ami London, 1907, pp. 13 ff., 20 J ff. 


another of the same kind who is perceived to be 
inferior. In the case of animals the superiority or 
inferiority is chiefly in size or strength, hut other 
striking characteristics, such as the toil of the 
peacock, may he organs for the self-display of 
their owners, and may produce subjection in others. 
The self-display of animals occurs mainly, though 
not exclusively, during the mating sea^n. Dar- 
win,^ in his interesting description of this instinct, 
regards it as a mani testation of the courtship in- 
Htinct. The two should not, however, be identinod. 

Self-assertion and self-subjection come into 
operation at an early age in children. A child 
will crow and otherwise display its jwwers and 
liecoiiie elated at the admiring applause of the 
family group, whereas the absence of applause or 
inattention will reduce it to silence and cause it to 
slirink out of sight. 

Pathological cases show the operation of both 
the instincts in an exaggerated form. In certain 
mental disea.ses — e.^., general paralysis of the 
insane—* exaggeration of this emotion and of its 
impulse of display is the leading symptom.’ In 
other mental diseases the patient exhibits exagger- 
ated symptoms of self-ahcwement. He * shrinks 
from tno observation of his fellows, tliinks him- 
self a most wretched, useless, sinful creature,’ etc.* 

2. Emotional complexes. -- Instincts may be 
excited singly or in combination. In human 
beings they are seldom excited singly. When two 
or more are excited together, their emotions may 
fuse so as to form a complex emotion in which the 
various constituents modify one another. In the 
new emotion the various i;oustituents may ho 
detected ; yet the whole is not a qiia.si-mechanical 
sum of the constituents, but a new emotion having 
a special cniotional tone. Among the examples 
given by McDougall is admiration {q.v,}. This ho 
analyzes into the two ijriniary emotions of wonder 
and negative self-feeling. Wonder ho considers to 
he the emotion which is the affective part of the 
instinct of curiosity* — the instinct whose impulse 
is to cause us to approach a relatively novel object 
and to contemplate it. But wc approach an admired 
object slowly and with hesitation, i.e. submissively. 
For admiration is elicited when the novel is in 
some respect superior. It is therefore most fre- 
quently excited by a person perceived to he 
superior to ourselves, whom wo do not fully under- 
stand. McDougall maintains that in our admira- 
tion for hooks and works of art there is always 
present the thought of the maker. Admiration 
of natural objects implies the personalization of 
natural powers or the postulate of their Creatt»r. 
The presence in admiration of the snhrnissive atti- 
tude with the attendant negative self-feeling is an 
indication of this. Admiration qualified by fear 
is awe (q.v.). When the power which excites awe 
is hoiicfieent towards us and excites gratitude (q.v.), 
we experience reverence (y.v.) — the religious emo- 
tion joar excellence.* McDougaH’s account of rever- 
ence is scarcely satisfactory. Wonder, negative self- 
feeling, and fear are clearly elements in it; but 
gratitude is not essential. What is essential is 
respect. Respect depends on the recognition of 
some personal excellence other than size or power. 
Benevolence is such an excellence, so is righteous- 
ness ; and a manifestation by a being of either 
towards even another may suffice to qualify our 

1 The Descent (fMan, 2 vols., London, 1871, ch. xiii. 

3 McDougfall, pp. 64-60. 

» Drever (p. 200) geeme rijfht when he gays that the word 
‘curiogity* degoribeg not only the impulge but the emotion 
attending It better than the word 'wonder.* Wonder ia itgelf 
complex. In itg glmplont and niogt elementary form he thinks 
it is ^ baffled curiogity.* The relatively novel rouaeg the inatlnct 
of curiogity. If the * enquiring Impulge * ig not aatlgfled, 

' wonder ig developed,’ curiosity, however, remaining an ele- 
ment in it. 

4 McDougall, pp. 128-186. 
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awe into reverence. We can respect another only 
if he is seen to respect himself. Indeed McDougall 
suggests that our ‘respect for another is a sym- 
pathetic reflexion of nis self-respect.*^ Hence 
positive self-foeling qualified by a sense of personal 
worth enters into reverence. So it is an emotion 
possible only to a person conscious in some degree 
of his moral dignity or worth, lleverence for God 
the Father is attainable only by the man who is 
conscious of the value <if ‘sonship.* 

MoDoufcall BUggcHts that *lhe futiHamontal diatlnction 
lietween rvliiciouH and niat^ical practices itt not, as is soniettiiicis 
said, that religion conceives tin) powers it envisages as personal 
powers, while magic conceives them as impersonal ; but rather 
that the religious attitude is always that of submission, the 
ma^cal attitude that of self-assertion ; and that the forces 
which both luancal and religious practices are concerned to 
influence may be conceive<l In either case as personal or 
impersonal powers. Hence the savage, who at one time bows 
down before his fetish in supplication, and at another seeks to 
compel its assistance by throats or spells, adopts toward the 
one object alternately the religious and the magical attitude. 
The sumo fundamental diifcreiu;e of attitude and emotion dis- 
tinguishes religion from science, into which magic becomes 
transformed as civilization progresses.' 3 

This theory cannot bo justified. Wo have seen 
that in one of the highest forms of religious emo- 
tion — reverence — positive self-feeling in the form 
of respect is present. Durkheim* maintains that 
there is an eJoment of respect in the fear of the 
primitive for his gods. And he shows that the 
religious rites of the Australian totemists have as 
one of their functions the strengthening of the 
divine principle in the totem and the ensuring of 
the reproduction of the totemic species. Their 
worshippers are as necessary to the gods as the 
gods are to the worshippers.* And in the higher 
religions {e,g. , Christianity) the worship and service 
of men are believed to bo needed by their God. 
Hence the attitude cannot be one of pure sub- 
miSvSion, McDougall is probably right in saying 
that tlie magical attitude is self -assertive. Docs 
not that distinguish it from both the religious and 
the scientilic attitudes? For surely intellectual 
humility is a characteristic of the scientific mind. 
There is a confident assertion of power in the 
roponnding and folloAving out oi liypotliesea, 
ut there is also a readiness to submit to facts, 
and a subjection of self to truth, even when 
truth demands the surrender of cherished beliefs 
and hopes. In the application also of scientific 
knowledge to practical affairs the scientilic man 
can impose his will on nature only by olnjying 
nature’s laws. Positive and negative self-feel- 
ing are constituents of scientific and religious 
emotion. 

3. The self-sentiment.— The emotions not only 
fuse to form new emotional complexes ; they also 
compete with and inhibit one another. In com- 
paratively undeveloped minds, such as those of 
animals and very young children, positive and 
negative self -feeling would simply preclude one 
another’s appearance, or, if both appeared, one 
would expel the other from the mind. In bashful 
behaviour, which appears in a child’s third year, 
neither succeeds in expelling its opposite. Both 
continue to be excited by difieront aspects of a 
situation — that constituted by a self in relation to 
other selves — but because of their opposite char- 
acteristics, and the opposite types of behaviour to 
which they lead, they do not fuse. The impulses 
to self -display and self-effacement struggle to chock 
each other’s manifestations. Such a struggle 
seems to imply the organization of the two dis- 
positions into a system. The bond of union is the 
idea of the self, and a rudimentary form of the 
conficiouaness of self is therefore a condition of 
I McDouvaU, p. 161 . a p. S06. 

» The £tementary Forms of the Religious Life, Eug. hr., 
London, 1915, pp. 206 ft., 846 ft. 

* Of. J. O. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
London, 1918, i. 81. 
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the union and consequent struggle. To such a 
system of dispositions organized aliout the idea of 
an object modern psychologists, following Shand, 
have given the name ‘sentiment.’^ 

* When any one of the emotions is stroncly or repeatedly 
excited by a particular object, there is formed the rudiment of 
a sentiment. ’ * 

For example, the admiring applause of a child’s 
nurso gratlually develops the * “ Am 1 not a 
wonder?” consciousness,’ and the child will acquire 
the habit of displaying its powers and expect 
applause eucli time it does so. One that is always 
petted, admired, and allowed to have its own way 
may acquire the self-assertive habit to an excessive 
degree, will become what is called a ‘spoilt’ child. 
It will come to think of itself as a being superior 
to others, to whom all must always defer and sub- 
mit. About its idea of .self -an idea essentially 
social in character, for it is tlio idea of the self in 
relation to others — its emotions will become organ- 
ized with positive solf-feeling central and dominat- 
ing. In tne self-sentiment so formed it will tend 
to include all the emotions that are of service to 
its ends, and to exclude all those which are useless 
or antagonistic; e.g., it will fed fear when the 
satisfaction of positive self-feeling is threatened, 
anger when it is obstructed, elation when it is 
Batislied, and sorrow when it is frustrated." Signs 
of fear, admiration, gratitude, and deference in 
others it will welcome, but it will tend to restrain 
the impulses to exhibit them itself, ami to feel the 
corre.sponding emotions. A fully-formed senti- 
ment of this type is the cause of jiride iq.v.) in its 
extreme and most obiectionable form. But it 
never happens that the self-sentiment excludes 
negative self-feeling entirely. That would bo 
possible only if a child were born devoid of the 
instinct, or never perceived persons in any way 
superior to itself. W liere, however, this instinct is 
weak or its exercise much inhibited, a whole series 
of emotions into which negative .self-feeling enters 
is only faintly felt — e.g., admiration, reverence, 
respect, gratitude, humility. There would be 
comparative indiH’crence to praise and blame — con- 
cern for either implies a recognition of the superi- 
ority of those who bestow it — and consequently 
little knowledge of other men, inasmuch as the 
motive for closely observing their attitudes and 
the expression of their opinions would be largely 
lacking. Further, there would be great ignoranto 
of self, for we learn to know ourselves by compar- 
ing ourselves with others, by observing their atti- 
tudes towards us, and accepting their opinions about 
us. Moreover, weakness in negative solf-feeling 
indicates incapacity to appreciate ideals (truth, 
beauty, goodness) and to devote the life to any 
groat cause ; for these ends imply the vivid realiza- 
tion of a form of personal life superior to one’s own, 
which realization involves tlie consciousness of 
present inferiority and submissivonesH. 

In the case of tho ordinary man negative self- 
foeling becomes incorporated with positive self- 
feeling, in varying degree, in the self-.sentinicnt, 
because in the social environment the growing boy 
inevitably meets some who are superior to himself. 
Authority especially, represented by parents, 
teachers, etc., imposes its will on the boy; and 
above all the authority of society as a whole which 
‘with a collective voice and irresistible power dis- 
tributes rewards and punishments, praise ami 
blame, and formulates its approval and disapproval 

1 Some diztintfuish between simple and complex gentimo/itfl. 
* A "simple” sentiment coiislsts of a single uriiotional iRndfur'y 
atwoclated with an iciea or idea complex ’ (Drever, p. f-)- 
Tho term ‘emotion 'is reserved for an expcrienco on the jx'r- 
ceptuol level, ‘ sentiment ' for an experience on tJio i<loatiorial 
level (cf. ib, ch. ix. ; see also art. Srntimknt). 

* McDougall, p. 163. 

8 Of. A. F. Shand, The Foundations of Character, I^ndon, 
1914, bk. i. ch. iv. f. 
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in univeraally accepted maxims/^ Owing to the 
incorporation of these two emotions in the self- 
seutiment, 

' all perHous fall for the child into one or other of two olaneN . 
in tho one cIobb arc thoMc who ini])rcs8 him as bcini^B of superior 
iiowcr, who evoke his negative Bolf-feeling, and towards whom 
no is BiibiniBslve and receptive; in the other claHs are those 
whoBe presence evokes his iK)Bitive seif-feeling and towards 
whom he is self-aBsertive and masterful, Just because they fail 
to inifircsB him as beings superior to himself. As his powers 
develop and his knowledge increases, persons who at flrst 
belonge<l to the former class are transferred to the latter ; he 
learns, or thinks he learns, the limits of their powers ; he no 
longer shrinks from a contest with them, and, every time he 
ains the advantage in any such contest, their power of evoking 
is negative self-feeling diminishes, until it fails completely. 
When that stage is reached his attitude towards them is re 
versed, it becomes self-assortive ; for their presence evokes his 
positive self-feeling. In this way a child of good capacities, in 
whom the Instinct of self-assertion is strong, works his way up 
the social larider.'* 

This account of the progress of a boy to manhood 
must be qualihod by the fact that the self-senti* 
ment is not tho only one that moves him. Of 
special importance are the various love sentiments 
— love of parents, cliildren^ friond.s, home, country, 
church, God. At tho basis of all the love senti- 
ments is the primary emotion of tender feeling 
with its impulse to protect — an emotion and 
impulse whi(!h may lead to concern and care for 
others irrespective of their relation to the aolf- 
sentiment. This impulse may legitimately be 
called altruistic, and often leads to aelf-sacrihce.^ 

4. Extension and moralization of self-senti- 
ment. — The moral character of tlie self-sentiment 
will depend largely on the idea of soU about which 
it is organized together with the thoroughness of 
tho organization depending on this idea. The 
idea of the self in all but its moat rudimentary 
forms is essentially a social product, developed by 
interaction with other persons and involving con- 
stant reference to them ; it is, in fact, a conception 
not merely of one’s self but of one’s self in relation 
to other solves. Tho relationship may bo con- 
ceived to range from complete exclusion, through 
opposition, syinpatliy, co-operation in various 
degrees, to inclusion partial or complete.^ Tho 
sell conceived os an exclu.sivo monad is not a 
defensible conception ; but it has been maintained 
on theoretical grounds, though rarely assumed as 
a working conception in the actual affairs of life. 
Usually, as wo saw above, a certain measure of 
antagonism and conflict of interests is felt to exist 
between self and others. The self, however, may 
identify itself with others— e.y., a mother with her 
chihlren ; a boy with his family, scho<d, or college ; 
a man with his climch, his country, and even with 
humanity. The group with which the self is 
identilied becomes included, more or less firmly, 
in his self-regarding sentiment. Tlie success or 
failure of the groui) may rouse hi.s positive or 
negative self-feeling. He is concerned for its 
success or failure as he is for his own. Ho 
judges it to bo his own, and feels and acts accord- 
ingly, when that group comes into relations of 
antagonism to, or co-operation with, other groups. 
Hence his emotions and actions, although in form 
self-regarding, are in effect other-regarding with 
rospect to the group included in his self-regard. 
Thus, on tho one hand, his conduct becomes moral- 
ized and socially valuable, through the extension 
of his self -regarding sentiment to include the 
interests of ever-increasing numbers of his fellow- 
men ; tho moralization may nroceed, on the other 
hand, in what may be considered a more internal 
direction — i.c., ho may identify himself with the 
abstract sentiments which are suggested to him, 
or which he has thought out for himself (e.^., the 
sentiments of truth, goodness, beauty), and incor- 
porate them in the self-sentiment. They heeunie 
I MoDougall, p. 190. * /ft- P- HM- 

ib. rjh. X. ; Slmtid, bk. i. eh. iv. * Of. art. K«o. ' 


his own ideals and represent the self that he wills 
to be— to realize them is to realize himself, to 
express them is to express himself. So he submits 
himself to them, strives to express, propagate, and 
defend them, is elated when their power triumphs 
over the impulses of himself and others, ancl is 
cast down wlien they are defeated. 

Care for others and devotion to ideals may, and 
do, spring from other motives— the sentiment of 
love m its various forms, active sympathy which 
impels a man to seek to bring the feelings and 
actions of his fellows into harmony with his own, 
and his own into harmony with theirs — and these 
are essential moral and social motives. But these 
receive great reinforcement when their objects are 
included in the idea of self, and concern for them 
is incorporated in the self-sentiment. Conversely, 
the latter is raised to a higher level and becomes 
more comprehensive and adequate as a guide of 
conduct by tho inclusion of the love sentiments 
within it. It is possible for a man to take pride 
in the thought of himself as a lover, and seek con- 
sequently to develop the love sentiments in his 
character. Some ethical writers have adopted 
tills method of reconciling the claim of epfoism and 
altruism. They maintain that the individual 
should seek his own good, hut should conceive his 
good to include tho good of others. Another method 
IS to unite the self- regarding and other-regarding 
sentiments in a more general sentiment, the senti- 
ment of tlie perfection of life— not one’s own merely, 
but all life. One’s eliief concern may still be with 
one’s own life, nut because one thinks it more 
valuable, but because self-perfection is more 
within the individual’s power, and by concentrat- 
ing chiefly on that he will do most to promote the 
universal life. His oH'orts would have the ad- 
vantage of reinforcement by the strongest human 
sentiment — the sentiment of self. 

5. Sentiment for self-control. — Any one of the 
many sentiments which are formed in an adult 
consciousness may become sufliciently powerful to 
dominate largo portions of a man’s life — e.j/., 
avarice, ambition, love of a person, of home, 
church, art, science— and to inhibit all impulses 
whicli are inuonsistont with, or irrelevant to, its 
end. But the sentiment which seems capable of 
meeting most of tho situations in life, and of 
rendering an individual practically independent 
of passing solicitations, is the self-sentiment, when 
that incorjiorates a liigh ideal of life including a 
sentiment for self-control. Self-control is itself a 
particular development of the sclf-sentinient, and 
in virtue of it a man takes pride in realizing his 
ideal of self in all circumstances. It is the senti- 
ment of self, according to McDougall,^ which is 
roused into activity when we are said to determine 
by an oflbrt of will to act along the line of greatest 
resistance. 

Tho conations, the desires and aversions, ariiinz within this 
self-rogardinif sentiment are the motive forces whloh, addlngr 
themselves to the weaker ideal motive In the oourse of mond 
effort, enable it to win the mastery over some stronger, coarser 
desire of our primitive animal nature and to banish from oon- 
Boiousness tho idea of the end of this desire.' > 

It is not correct to say that only this sentiment 
enables us to act along the line of greatest re- 
sistance;* but we may say that, when, by the 
incorporation of the ideal of perfection of life 
including self-control, this master sentiment has 
been formed and become dominant, perhaps after 
many conflicts, 

'it becomes capable of determining every conflict so certainly 
and easily that conflicts can hardly arise ; it supplies a deter- 
mining motive for every possible situation, namely, the desire 
that I, the self, shall do the right.’ * 

The subsequent; struggles are no longer moral 

1 Pp. 230, 24flf. * P. 248, 

s C>f. art. .SkijV-Hatibpac^ion. 4 Mnliougall, p. £62. 
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Conflicts, but intellectual efforts to determine what 
IS right and most worth doing. 

LiTRRATOnR.— In addition Ui the literature given in tho foot- 
riotos cf. A. F. Shand, * Character and the Kniotions.’in .Virnf, 
new Her., v. 208fl., ‘M. Uibol's Theory of the L’arttiioiia/ 

lb, XVI. [1907] 477 If. V\VID PHILLIPS. 

SELF -CONSCIOUSNESS. -This word is 
used in two senses, one of which has been suffi- 
ciently treated in art. CONSCIOUSNKSS, and alluded 
to in art. Common JSensk. The question whether 
all consciousness may or may not be reduced to 
self-consciousness or how far by common sense, 
Itliilosophicallv understood, the ‘various impres- 
sions reeeivoQ* are ‘reduced to the unity of a 
common consciousness ’ does not concern us hero. 
Social and psychological observation shows that 
some persons are much more drawn than othcr.s 
to observe tho workings of their own minds. Tho 
tendency and habit of introspection {g.v.) prmiuccs 
a type of mind and character capable (if literary 
abilities are superadded) of writing first-rate auto- 
biography.* It is also valuable in helping tho 
growth of medical and psychological knowledge, 
since patients who can observe their own symptoms, 
and artists or thinker.s who can distinguish anti 
remember their own impressions, are able to 
collect much valuable material for the scientific 
inve.stigator. In common parlance, however, the 
word stands for something more pronounced than 
a tendency to introspection. The self-conscious 
person of the strongly marked type is one whose 
inter 'st in the world and in society is inseparable 
from his personal status and individual inclinations 
and dispositions. Commonly this exaggerated 
self-consciousness accompanies a very exaggerated 
opinion of one’s own character and abilities. But 
the reverse may soniotiincs happen, as personal 
responsibility for misfortunes may loom as large 
in the coiisciouHiioss as personal credit when the 
event is good. In these cases it may rise to the 
height of mania.* In general, self consciousness 
implies an intense sensitiveness to the opinion of 
friends and of society, and a constant fear of 
appearing in a ridiculous or undignified position, 
which causes diffidence in social intercourse and 
sometimes abnormal shyness. It becomes immoral 
only when the self (with its peculiar personal 
desires and aversions) is the one object tne satis- 
faction of which is sought throughout life.* The 
tendency to excessive self-consciousness should be 
counteracted in young people by stimulating active 
interest in scientific and social pursuits, by extend- 
ing and quickening the sympathies, ana by im- 
posing Buoh di.scipVinary force as may lead the 
individual to regard hirn.self as a not-all-important 
member of human society. 

LiTBRATUttB.— See the workB cited in footnotes; also litera- 
ture under OOMSCIOUBNKSS, COMMON SKNSK. 

Alice Gaiidner. 

SELF-CONTROL.— See Ethical Discipline. 

SELF-CULTURE, SELF-DISCIPLINE.- 

The principle that there is a right self-love, though 
not ignored by Greek etlucs, was first brought into 
prominence by Christianity.^ Self-love is a duty 
implied, first, in the revelation of tlie archetype of 
manhood in the incarnate Christ ; 'secondly, in 
the ‘royal law,’ ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself * (,Ia 2*). True or reasonable self-love is in 
fact a part of the love of God, and coincides with 
it. Wo are to love ourselves as God loves us ; 
having regard both to what lie would have us bo 
and to what we are on the way to become. 

1 See 0. Misch, Ge»ch. (i«r Autobiographic. ^ I., Leipzig, 1907. 

J See S. Barinff-Gould, The Tragedy of the Cmsare, 2 vols., 
London, 1892, pastftim. 

* G. Meredith, The KgoUt, 

* See e.g., Plato, Icgg. 731 R ; Arlat. m. Nic. i\. vi». 7. 


‘ TaleH nos aniut Deus, quales futuri suuius Ipsius dono, non 
qualos sum UR nastro ineritb.' ^ 

And this self-love involves a proper reverence 
and care for tho personality — body, mind, am I 
spirit. Solf -culture, self-devcloimient, is a morn I 
duty which has gained in significance in proportion 
as the idea of personality (<7.1;. ) has been empha- 
sized by modern philosophy. 

1. Self-discipline. —Negatively, self-love takes 
the form of duo scif-disciplino, including all that 
the Greek comprehended in the word 
soberness, teinporaiice, and chastity ; the temper 
of sobriety in judgment and in the estimation of 
self (Ro 12*, 2 Co 10*); tho habit of restraint in 
the indulgence of desire and in the enjoyment of 
pleasure.* In any case the aim of sclf-discipline 
IS the cultivation of moral ami spiritual power 
through the process of strengthening, renewing, 
and educating the will. In Christian language, 
the end of diseiplino is freedom, tlie unhindered 
dominion of the spirit in the personality. 

Tho good man, says J. Smith, 'principally looka upon him- 
self as being what he is rather by his soul than by his boily ; he 
values himself by his soul, that buing which hath the greiiU'st 
attinity with God, and so d'^es not seek himself In thu fading 
vanities of tills life, nor in those poor and low deligiitR of hiH 
sonsoH, as wicked’ men do ; but as the philosopher doth well 
express it, oorrj 6vvafi.ix t^cyyeii' air'd tov (ruifMTo^ /3ovAcrat, ita'i 
airb tiLv triofiariKoty irafiuy tavrov avvyevttv.' ^ 

Thus the discipline of self begins with conversion 
and repentance — i.e. with an efiort of will in the 
direction of self-purification ; with the process 
which St. Paul describes as ‘ putting oil' the old 
man’ (Eph 4**) — the counterpart in the moral life 
of the individual of that which has already been 
mystically accomplished in Christ (Ho fi*, Col 
We may observe that here emerges the distinc- 
tively Christian idea of a new self, which is to be 
‘put on’ as a garment. Tho process of casting 
away the old nature is in fact crowned by tho 
‘putting on of Christ’ (Ho 13*^ Eph 4'*^ etc.). In 
connexion with this subject tho threefold ordin- 
ance of asceticism needs consideration. Prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving are duties expressly com- 
mended by Christ Himself as efficacious aids to 
holiness. For the process of Kdffaptnt is followed 
yvfjvaala or daKtiffit (Ac 24'®) - the systomatic 
onort implied in such passages as 1 Co 9^, I Ti 4"', 
He 6'® 12' ; and fasting, almsgiving, and prayer 
stand in a natural relationship to the three great 
spheres of Christian duty— towards .vc//*, towards 
our fclloiv-many and towards GoU. Those duties 
must be understood in no narrow or merely techni- 
cal sense. Aquinas well says : 

'Omnia quae allcniia facit ad refronandum seipHuiii in niifs 
ooncupiscentiig, roduountur ad Jejunium ; quaeiMMiquc vero 
flunt propter deketationem proximi, reduciintur oii eleemoey- 
iiain ; quaeounque vero propter oultum Dei Hunt, reducuntur 
ad orationem.' * 

Further, the very words yvfivaala and 6.<rK’gaL% 
remind us that the discipline of self is a continuous 
and prolonged process; the state of grace is one 
of unceiwing warfare, demanding the iiualities of 
the soldier and of tho athlete— power to ‘enduri'. 
hardness,’ readiness to meet emergencies, vigil- 
ance, sobriety, courage. Hence the frequency of 
military imagery in tho NT and in early Churrli 
writers.® Tho need of self-discipline is involved in 
the very fact that tho Christian is beset by hIccii- 
loss spiritual foes (Epli 1 P 6", 1 Jn 5'*), anti 
that the new personality can only through exercisi' 
and discipline attain to its full development iuid 
acquire true spiritual liberty. 

Self-discipline, then, impfies the training of tin' 

* CJonc. AraiiR. ii. can. 12. 

J See artfc. Trmpkrancb, Sohriistt, Modrkaticn. 

» Select Diicourm, Cambriilge, 1060, p. :w7. 

*Summay i. ii. qu. cvlil. 8 ad 4 ; sec urtt I'rayrr, Fastino, 
Charity. 

»8ce Ro 1313, 2 Co KP, 1 Th r>», Kj.h 2 TI and 
A. llarnof-’k, Kxjmmioa of Chrinlutnily in the h'irnt Threr 
CenturifiH, Eng. tr., l^nidon, 1904, ii. 10 ff. 
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will, the rit^lit education of which is a matter 
allhcting iiimdi more than the welfare of the 
individual. For in all soeial advance ‘ human will 
is thi 3 I'reat factor, and . . . o(!onomic law and 
moral law arc essentially one’;' and a man is 
eontributini' to the solution of puhlic prohhmis hy 
personal self - discipline. In this task reU;iioii 
supplies man’s will with motives and helps, hrinj^- 
ing within his reach the incalculable ‘powers of 
tlie world to come’ (lie 6®): impelling him to 
make great ventures of faith and heroic endeavours 
to live as (Jod would have him live. For the most 
part it is hy the fulfilment of plain, obvious, and 
even trivial duties that the will is braced and 
strengthened ; and, as regards the control of 
appetite, weakness of will is often the result of 
the persistent neglect of minor obligations. 

(JhriHtian gelf*<Hflcipline— «.g., of tuniper, manners, behaviour 
under Htress of difficulty or trial—* ii a work of the Holy Spint, 
and is in virtue of prayer, and tends to establish the soul in 
God. Any small act of self-repression done in the ^raoe of 
prayer will have some result of communion with God, and will 
(eavo a capacity for a closer union with God than before. Thu 
occuNions for our daily self-discipline are mostly unimiwrlant 
and un-obsorve<L Hut the littleness of the opportunity is no 
inensure of thu ^^race developed.’ 2 

As wc have seen, asceticism moans that process 
of education or discipline hy which the will is 
enabled to acquire or regain its rightful supremacy. 
Asceticism properly understood has no quarrel 
with pleasure as such. 

* Its war has never been against pleasure, but against dis- 
turbing passion, and artificial wanto, and weak dependence 
upou external and accidental things : its aim has been, not to 
suffer, but to be free from the entanglements of self, to serve 
the colls of human pity or Divine love, and conform to the 
counsels of a Christ-like perfection.'* 

2. Self-culture.—Positively regarded, the spirit 
of self-love implies the duty of self-culture, the 
‘ordered use’ or every gift and endowment whicli 
man has received. Self - culture includes the 
proper care of the body, the training of the intel- 
lect and imagination, the education of taste and of 
the faculty of judgment, and the training of 
cliaracter. Its general aim is to make both mind 
and body suitable instruments for the service of 
(jod and of mankind. A man is morally hound to 
make his personality all that it is capable of 
becoming. This is a debt owed to God, who has 
His ideal for us, and to society, which has a right 
to claim our service. 

(1) The care of the body includes all that will 
tend to its preservation and development as a facile 
instrument of the spirit — sclf-eontrol or temper- 
ance, and the maintenance of the due relation 
hetAveen work and reereation. As regards bodily 
strength and vigour, Dorner wisely observes tliat 
wliat wo should aim at is not ‘ to make ourselves 
capable of great momentary achievements but 
rather to cultivato endurance within the limits of 
our individual strength.’* He points out that 
bodily ouduraD< o ‘ is the great support of iivonovii* 
a virtue which holds a very high place in the NT 
conception of the Christian character, and is most 
conspicuous in the human example of our Lord 
Himself. 

(2) The culture of the, intellect and imagination^ 
the education of judgment and taste, come next 
under consideration. The general aim of self- 
culture has l^en well described as ‘ openness of 
mind to the idea of humanity and its highest 
interests.’® The process of culture consists in 
such a development of our spiritual nature as 
may correct all one-sidodness or inordinate bias 

1 H. George, Progreu and Poverty (Complete Works, New 
York, 1904, L 608). 

8 0. Congreve, Parable ef the Ten Virgins, London, 1904, 
p. 99. 

J»J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory^, Oxford, 1880, il. 
381. 

^ System of Christian Ethics, [f GO. 

f' V>orn»*r, p. 481. 


due t-o special training or to some peculiarity of 
temperament. This seems to he iinmied in such a 
passage as 1 Co 9“', ‘ I am made all things to all 
men.’ The truly cultured man' possesses the 
faculty of judgment, the capacity which is the 
great aim of all liberal education. The power of 
forming a sound judgment implies not merely a 
wide knowledge of many subjects, but a true 
estimate of one’s own mental limitations, and a 
due sense of the diversity of method employed in 
diilercnt departments of Knowledge. 

The culture of the imagination is a prominent 
feature in the Platonic ideal of education.® Plato 
teaches with groat emphasis that art has an 
ethical aspect and that the {esthetic faculty needs 
a deliberate and serious discipline from childhood 
onwards. He even insists that, in the ideal State, 
poets and artists ought to be restrained from 
tiindering the cause of true culture hy feeding the 
imagination of the citizens with unworthy or 
immoral representations. 

They are to be required, ho Kayg, ‘to exproas the image of 
the tfood (ttji' T oi» ayaffov eUnyaym their works, and prevented 
from t?xhibitin;r the forma of vi<re, intemperance, meuunoss, or 
indecency ’ under penally of expulsion from the community. 

The Christhin spirit, on the one hand, claims as 
its own tliH apostolic utterance, ‘all things are 
yours’ (1 Co 3-“) ; on the other, it regards the gifts 
of nature and civilization — art, literature, the 
drama, etc. — as a heritage to he used under a 
serious sense of responsibility. ‘All things’ are 
the heritage of God’s children, but they are to be 
used or enjoyed under the guidance of the Spirit 
and as ministering to spiritual ends. Tliey are 
to be contemplated and judged in union with the 
mind of Christ {I Co 2'®^-). 

In modern times a sense of the importance of 
the proper culture of imagination has been de- 
veloped by the wide dillusion of culture and by 
deeper insight into the theory of education. \Vo 
appreciate better, perhaps, than formerly the 
power of imagination to kindle passion and to 
influence conduct by feeding upon worthy or 
unworthy ideals. St. Paul seems in Ph 4® to 
recognize the duty of cultivating imagination 
aright. 

(3) The most important part of true self-culture 
is concern cm! with the training of character. When 
St. James (3®) speaks of the ‘perfect man’ he 
implies that every character has an ideal com- 
pleteness, the attainment of which depends upon 
the measure of a man’s self-control. Self -discipline 
thus lies at the root of every advance in true 
culture. The central element in personality is 
will, and character grows by acts of moral decision, 
by the constantly renewed ‘ dedication of the will 
to goodness,’ by persevering adhesion to truth and 
right. Thus character tends towards stability 
and fixity in proportion as it comes under the 
restraining ana inspiring domination of a single 
aim and motive. Obedience is in the eyes of 
Christ at once the organ of religious knowledge 
and the condition of moral progress. He appeals, 
generally speaking, not so much to emotion or to 
intellect as to will. Ho calls upon a man to act 
and to follow Him. The perfect man is in fact he 
whose body, soul, and spirit act in obedience to 
a single principle— the love of God (Ro 6®)— and 
the goal of all self-culture is singleness of heart 
and purpose, the bringing of every impulse, inclina- 
tion, and thought into subjection to the obedience 
of Christ (2 Co 10®). 

Self-development, self-realization, self-oulture 
— these are generally regarded as typical ideals of 
the Hellenic spirit. Hellenism is sometimes con- 
trasted with ‘ Hebraism ’ to the disadvantage of 
the latter. * Hebraism stands to us for moral 

1 Arifltotle'fl h irepl wav ir«irai£evucVov (Eth. Nio. I. ill. 5). 

3 Hep. 401 T1 f. 
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discipline ; Hellenism for tlio cnlburo of the human, 
the sensitive love of the beautiful and the joy of 
living.’* Tlic antithesis, however, is at best 
superiieial. The real reconciliation with Hebraism 
of all that is admirable in Hellenism is to be found 
in the NT. There we learn that the realization 
of self is a gradual process — a progressive self- 
surrender : 

‘uropfrcHsive adf -Identity with that spirit of the Incarnate 
which, beitiff the very Spirit of Ood in, and as, liunmn character, 
is found to be the consummation of the perfectness of the sell 
of every man.' 2 

The Christian is ‘heir of both ideals.’ Ho loses 
the world and forsakes it, only to receive it back 
Iransligured and ennobled (Mk 10**'*-, Lk IS”**-). 

JjITKraturk.— J. Butler, Snrinona upon Human Naturf^', 
W. R. Inge, Personal Idealinni and Mysticism.^ London, 1907, 
lent. Iv. ; R. C. Moberly, dfou/ominf, and PerifonaUti/t «io. 1901, 
ch. lx. ; Hugh Black, CvUure and Renlraint, do. 1901 ; 
Newman Smyth, tan Kthics\ Edinbuivh, 1893, )»t. ii. 

ch. ii. ; F. G. Peabody, Jesvs ChriKt and the. Christian 
Character^ New York and London, 190, 'i, ch. vl. ; I. A. Dorner, 
System, of Chnsfian Ethies^ Kiij;. tr., K(^inbur^^^^, 1887, §§ n«- 
«fi ; G. H. S. Walpole, Personality and I'ower^ liOndon, 15)06 ; 
H. Rashdall, The Theory of Good, and Eoil, Oxfor<l, 1907, Ii. 

171 f. It. L. Ottley. 

SELF-DEN I AL.— -See Self-Sacrifice. 

SELF-DISCI PLINE.-See Self-Culture. 
SELF -EXAMINATION. -See Introspkc. 

TION. 

SELF-EXPRESSION.-i. Description and 
definition.— Morality and religion at their best 
and fullest are actuated by no particular ‘ motive ’ ; 
they seek for the most part no conscious end or 
reward. They are the natural beliaviour of a 
healthy personality. Kindliness, good-will, and 
service desire no ‘wages’; they ask only ‘the 
wages of going on, and not to dio.’^ Worship, 
revereiKse, and religious coiitciuphif-ion in a nature 
that has found itself issue forth spontaneously 
like the flow of springs of water and songs of birds. 

There is an autodynainic quality in life as a 
whole that seems to he the direct source of its 
urge, its passion for novel conquests, its sense of 
freedom, and its joy in self-realization. The jiower 
of self-exmession is not a force or agency impelling 
life from behind, nor an external stimulus account- 
ing for its present liehaviour, nor an end existing 
outside it leading it on. It is a descriptive aspect 
of life itself. Tlie entire organism is, in the words 
of Tdoyd Morgan, ‘ a going concern.’^ 

By ‘self-expression’ one does not moan ‘spon- 
taneity,’ or ‘self-activity,’ or ‘ solf-detoriiiination,* 
in Bo lar as these terms indicate that conduct is 
independent of causal connexions. Every mental 
act or state has its inner or outer excitations, its 
immediate an<l remote causes, and observes the 
laws of association. When, however, all these 
conditioning factors of a certain phenomenon are 
summed up, they do not fully and completely 
account for the output. There is, in addition, a 
moving, self-creating something that is of the very 
stuff* of which life is made. The environmental 
factors, immediate anti remote, of an act are not its 
sole causes ; they are the necessary and everpresent 
conditioning factors of its amount and quality. 

2. Philosophical setting. The fact of self- 
expression is in haniiony ivith Aristotle’s energy 
concept of the nature of reality.® Pure spontaneity, 
however, rarely if ever happens. 

‘ Thero is not any motion IndcponUf'nt o( tiling!* themselves, 
for ohanp;e invariably takes place lu accordance with the laws of 
substance.' 0 


1 Black, Culture and Heetraint, p. 17. 

* Moberly, Atonement and Persoruility, p. 240. 

* Tennyson, Wages, 

* The Interpretation of Nature^t London, 1900, p. 132. 

8 Metaphysics^ bk. vU. ch. 11. * lb. bk. x. ch. 9. 
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The notion that reality as a whole is in the bust 
aiialy.^is an urgent something ivith spontaneity has 
been steadily gjiining ground since Kant. It doubt- 
less receiviMi an impetus as the result of the Critique 
of Practical Reason and the Mctaphysic of 
Morality, in which a good will is proclaimed as 
first in tlie world in primacy and in worth. 1 1 egcl’.s 
‘creative reason ’ is absolute self-activity moved by 
‘an inner necessity to set forth in itself what it 
inherently is.’* Schopenliauor, diflering, as he 
thought, in toto from Hegel avS to the nature of 
the stufV of which the world is made, is at one with 
him in iinding it centre in a moving, .self-creative, 
principle — ‘tnewill . . . a blind incessant impulse 
. . . the thiiig-iii-itself, the inner content, the 
essence of the mo rid.’ ^ 

3. The energy concept of nature and life.— The 

inevitable outcome of the evolutionary science of 
the last half-century and more has been to lay the 
foundations wide and deep for appreciation of the 
significance of spontaneous sel /-expression as n 
characteristic of mentality. Nature as a whole 
has a dynamical aspect that is fundamental, 'fhe 
synthesis of the physical and biological sciences 
shows the evohitioilary process to ho energy or 
manifestation of its modes of expression. 

‘The evolution of life may bo rowritten,’ Bays Honry Fairfield 
Oahorii, ‘In terma of invisible energy, aa it has lonff been 
written In terms of viaiblo form. All visible tiasties, orKaiia and 
aiructures aro seen to be the more or leas elaborate aironta ut 
the diffcruiit modes of onergy.'* 

There are no longer two basal categories of being 
— matter and energy — as in Spencer’s synthetic 
philosophy ; matter, along with all other static 
existences, lias gone by the board. 

‘The reality of matter, as formerly conceived, is now 
abandoned, and the invisible becomes the everyday reality of 
the scientific laboratory.’ 8 

Essentially all physicists and chemists accejit the 
electron theory of matter. Its 8uppo.sed attribute 
of self-existent stutt* has been dissolved in the 
universal flow of energies. At bottom energy 
alone remains. D’Arcy W. Thompson has set forth 
this profound scientific change of front in these 
words : 

Morphology then is not only a study of material things and 
of tho forms of material things but has its dynamic*! aspect, 
under which we deal with the Interpretation, in tenns of force, 
of the operation of Energy . . . Mallei' as such produces noth- 
ing, changes nothing, does nothing . . . The spermatozoon, the 
nucleus, the chromosomes or the germ-plasm can never act as 
matter alone, but only as seats of energy and as centres of force. 
And thia is but an adaptation of tho olii saying of the philoso- 
pher : in the beginning was a divine and creative essence rather 
than matter.’ 8 

It is the conviction of modern Htudeiits like 
Osborn and Thompson that the energy coiuicjit 
applies equally to the physical universe and to 
mentality. A description of the entire continuity 
in the evolution of the various types of energy is 
the task of J. M. Macfarlaiie in a recent signifieant 
work, The Causes and Course of Onjanic E volution, 
The energies range through the connected series — 
tho thermic, electric, biotic, cognitic, cqgitic, and 
spiritio. In such a scheme sclf-exprossion is the 
spontaneous manifestation of these energies in 
human personality. Th is conception runs c.entrally 
through the voluntarism of Paulsen, the creative 
evolutionism of Bergson, and the vitalism of 
Driesch. After passing in review various modern 
scientific tendencies in their hearing upon the 
ontological problem, Paulsen exclaims; 

* Bpoutaneous activity fiverywhero ! Your inert rigid inattfr, 
movablo only by impact, is a phantom that owcf!! its existence, 

1 The Phen<rmenotogy cf Mind, tr. J. B. Baillio, liOndon, T9Hi, 
ii. 814. 

a The World as WiUand Idea, tr. R. B. Ilalflane nnd J. Kemp, 
Boston, 1887, 1. 864. 

■ The Origin arid Evolution of Life, New York, 15)17, p. 17. 

4 0. W. Stewart, *A Contrib. of Modern Physics to Rcl. 
Thought,’ HR (American ed.) Ixviii. [Oct. 15)1 IJ 278, 

4 On Growth and Form, Cambridge, 15)17, p. 14 t. 

8 New York, 1918. 
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not tx> ohnervation, but to conceptual npeculation. . . . Tho 
human mind is but the hif^heHt development on our earth of 
the mental prooesses wliluh universally animate and move 
nature.' 1 

4. Biological evidences of self-expression.— The 

behaviour of all or^^anisiiiH, plant and aniinal, in- 
dicates that each of thorn is a centre of energies 
tliat want ojily to meet an appropriate situation to 
be released. They are touched otf by fitting ex- 
eitati<ms somewhat after the way in which a finely 
adjusted gun is discharged by the pressure on the 
trigger. Tlio growth of seeds, the developinent of 
l)lants, the explosion of instinct tendencies, the 
flow of vegetative functions during sleep and 
waking, the luiiversal restlessness 01 organisms, 
their demand for new and Iwjtter adaptations, the 
creative iutelligcnco in science and industry, the 
willed activities of a highly conscious and solf- 
couscious personality, are all — like the auto- 
dynamism of radio-activo substances on the one 
hand and tho spontaneity of moral, {esthetic, and 
religious valuation on the other— -inaiiifeHtations of 
self-expression. 

Careful experimental and observational studies 
of lower organisms prove to many students of 
genetic psycliology tnat spontaneity is a basal 
characteristic of life. No one has jiursued the 
study of protozoa and metazoa with greater 
thoroughness than H. S. Jennings. He claims that 
behaviour arises os much from internal as from 
external factors. 

‘Activity occurs In organisms without present speolflo ex- 
ternal Btimulatioii. The iiormal condition of Paramecium is an 
active one, with its cilia in rapid motion ; it is only under 
Hnecial uondltioiis tliat it <;an be brought partly to rest. 
Voriicella, as Llodge and Aikins showed, is at all times active, 
never resting. . . . Even l( external movemettlH are suspended 
at times, internal activities continue. Tlic oroaniftn is acti oily, 
and its activities may be spontaneous, so far as present exturiial 
Mlimuli are concerned.' ^ 

It has become progro-ssively possible to describe 
the behaviour or the entire organism, including its 
highest mental operations, in terms of the com- 
plication, through rlevelopiaent, of physical and 
cliemical roactioiis.® 

The theory maintained by ‘ behaviourist’ and 
‘ tropists ’ is not at variance with tho point of view 
herein sot forth, if one keeps in mind two facts ; 
(1) * matter,’ the subject of discourse of physics and 
chemistry, is dynamical, perhaps even auto- 
dynamical ; (2) tho inner lactors of worth and 
value in mentality should help to interpret the 
lower orders of reality, even of the inorgiinic 
world, as truly as the meciluinical aspects of be- 
haviour help to descrilio tlio higher fuixdioiis. 

By keeping in mind that internal and external 
factors never exist apart from one another, it is 
possible to escape the excesses of both vitalism and 
mechanism. 

‘The spontaneous activity, of course, depfuds Anally or 
external conditions, in the same sonso that the exi»itciico o; 
the organism depends on external cumlitions. The luuvumvnts 
arc undoubtedly the expression of energy derived from meta- 
holism.’ * 

5. Physiological evidences of self-expression,— 

Muscles and cells of the body seem to he centres of 
energy. Tho electrical stimulation of a nerve of a 
live animal will ‘ cause ’ an output of coiitr-actioii 
fifteen to twenty-live thousand times the work 
value of the stimulus. The embrvo heart of i 
developing chick begins to beat, touched oll'prcsuni 
ably by the normal salt solution with which it is 
bathed, before tho nerves reach it from the centra’ 
nervous system. 

6. Self-expression and play. — The impulse tc 

I F. Paulson, Introd. to Philosophy, tr. F. Thiily, New York 

1898, p. 101. 

Behavior of the Lo-mr Organisms, Now York, 1015, pji 
283-294. 

s Consult, f.g.t J. B. Watson, Behavior, Now York, 1014 
and on ' tropisms’ see J. liuob, The MechanUtie Conception o; 
L\fe., Chicago, 1912. 

^ Jennings, p. 284. 


jlay is tho best eriterioii of health. It is, at its 
best, almost ^uire spontaneity. Most theories of 
)lay miss this point, which is the heart of the 
iiromcni. Play may indeed be an act of imitation ; 
It ilocs often anticipate adult jud ivities and prepare 
for thern;^ it harks back not infrequently to old 
anthropological typos of behaviour;'' it furnishes 
lelaxatioii, rest, and recuperation of tho easily 
fatigueil higher mental powers that are over- 
wrought by tho demands of civilization.® More 
-entral than all these is the energy concept of 
play. Every normal organism has a lugh potential 
of energy. It is activity. Play is self-realization. 
Through a spontaneity of activity life is coming 
Into its own and fiiliilling its ilestiny. 

It is somewhat beside the iinirk to call play tho 
tojipling over of excess of energy from unused 
faculties that are well nourished, as Herbert 
Spencer has done— tho ‘ tendency to superlluous 
and useless exercise of faculties that have been 
quiescent.’* For it in tho very nature of play, just 
as of work, to lind its supreme siitisfaction in 
.he use of its powers to the point of complete 
5xhaustion. 

7. Self-expression and art. — With the substitu- 
tion of the energy concept of play for tho suixir- 
iluoiis activity theory, the claim of Spencer and 
many other students, that Jiit is the evolved play 
of cultivated minds, seems well founded. 

‘ I do but sing because I miuhI., 

And ])iitc but as (he lionets sing.'® 

The prevailing social -utility interpretations of 
primitive art falsify the .soul of it. 

“* llfj inaKcs good Hoogs,” the llojiis. “ Kverybod) liUes 
Tawakwuptiwa." The poet’s answer to the queslion, “ Ilow do 
you make your songs T’ was like the answer made by many a 
Ilopi singer: “When 1 am herding my sheep or awuv in the 
fields, and I see something tliat 1 like, I sing about it." » 

The great modern tirti.st, like tho primitive, usually 
feels liiin.scif {ind his art to ho the organ of soiins 
inner noce-ssity which is his truest heing and at 
the same time more than himself. Kichard Wag- 
ner’s compositions are always of that sort. 

'The sound and sturdy man, wlio stands before us clad in the 

i innoply oI actual hodv, deiscrilteH not wbat he wills and wlmm 
1 C love’s, but wills and loves, and imparts to us by hi« artistic 
organs the joy of hU own willing and loving. ’ ^ 

One further picture of the mind of the true artist 
will sullice ; 

‘ I have once, perhaps not inaptly, called the composer “ God's 
stenographer.’’ With feverish haste he attemphs (for W’hat can 
man do more than attempt the expression of the suhlimo’O to 
jot down the harmony of tho spheres. He is I'oinpellea to 
articftlutc in the manner that seems to him tlieir only true 
expression the Truths that transport him to ecstasy. There is 
l>ut One more divine than this Koproducer. Him wo call 
Creat.or ! 

If it be true that the composer is God’s stenographer, we may 
consider the instrumental artist as His interpreter. It is for 
liim as u medium to express tho music of the spheres, the end- 
less story of Nature, of Love aiul Life. Every time ho climlis to 
the platform he Is there to fulfil his mission to tell you the 
story again, and it is through his universal love and the all- 
com]H!lling sympathy of his Art that the people are attracted to 
him and he is made to live iu the hearts of men and women I’ 8 
The most extensive and consisleut presentation of 
the expression ifit theory of art is that by Colin 
McAlpm : 

* Art, at root, is the ex press! ou of man’s feelings. The world 
of art is but tho world of cxprc.ssion. And expression is at onco 
the deepest and divinost uecfSHi ty of our being. ... All high 
and noble expression, wbetber in art or actuality, Is but the 
esenpemenl of an inner spiritual solicitude.' 

I K. Groos, The Play qf Animals, Eng. tr., New York and 
London, 1898. 

8 O. Htaniey Hall, Adolescence, new ed., London, 1911, i. 202 ff. 
8 a. T. W. Patrick, The Psycholvgy 0 / Relaxation, Boston 
and Lomlon, 1910, pp. 29-95. 

* The Princivlcs 0 / Psychology^, London, 1890, li. 630, S 534. 

B Tennyson, /n htenwriarn, xxi. 

« N. OurllB, 'The Indians' Book, Now York, 1907, p. 481 f. 

7 The Art 0 / the Future (0. D. Warner’s Lib. nf the Worlds 
Best Literature, Now York. 1897-99, vol. xxvi. p. IS.'d.'l). 

8 Arthur Hartmann, in The Musical Observer, April, 1917. 

8 Uermaia : a Study in Comparative Fsthetioi, London, 1016, 

pp. 1-8. 
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8. Self-expression and work.—Iu work as truly 
as in play there is satisfaction through ‘escape- 
ment of an inner solicitude/ Work and play draw 
from the same fountain. They have more of like- 
ness than of diHhrence. Real play is exacting and 
exhausting, like work. That kind of work which 
counts for most is happy, contented, and buoyant 
because it is either lim-^ving in itself or moves 
towards a purposeful end that lightens the toil. 
It is done in the play attitude. Here lies the crux 
of a true interpretation of self-expression. Spon- 
taneity is both serious and cheerful. As some- 
times described, it is too thin and weak to function 
profoundly in the serious business of life with 
its tough struggles, defeats, and dearly-bought 
victories. The superficial romanticism, e.^., of 
Rousseau and Novalis feels like an aroma, an eiflor- 
escence, or a gay holiday deliverance from the 
slavery of a work-a-day world. It openly rebels 
against the plodding programme of common life 
and the slavery of duty, conscience, and obligation, 
and lands in a ‘romantic primitivism* with its 
‘ delightful sense of having got rid of all boundaries 
and limitations whatsoever.’ * 

On the* contrary, the energy concept of self- 
expression regards play, work, art, and religion ns 
having a far more rugged constitution. Spontane- 
ity in these human interests involves the stress 
and strain, the sweat and drudgery, the pain and 
tragedy of the world as truly as its moments of 
joyous self-realization. They are only part of the 
creative energy of the world. 

'So far aa the creative power of energy is ooncerned wa are 
on sure ground : lii piiyaics energy controls matter and form ; 
in physiology function controls the organ ; in animal mechanics 
motion controls and, in a sense, creates the fonn of muscles and 
bones. In every instance, some kind of energy or work precedes 
some kind of form, rendering it probable that energy also 
precedes and controls the evolution of life.' 3 
In like vein Bergson : 

' Reality Is a perpetual growth, a creation pursued without 
end. Our will already performs this miracle. Every human 
work in which there is invention, every voluntary act in which 
there is freedom, every movement of an that manifests 

spontaneity, brings something new into the world.' 3 

0 . Struggle and conflict in morality and religion. 

— The game of living out the personal, social, and 
ideal values is not an easy one because, in one 
aspect, it is bound up in nature’s drama that has 
throughout the element of movement through 
opposition and resistance accompanied not infre- 
auently by cataclysm. There is, furthermore, the 
aisturbing fact that mentality is always prognos- 
ticating lines of possible improvement, anticipating 
more desirable situations that are at variance 
with old systems of habits and conventions. Hence 
the conflict. Duty usually presents herself initi- 
ally aa a stern lawgiver, a * rod to check the erring 
and reprove.’ Religion not infrequently has its 
birth tnrough cries and groanings of the spirit. 
These hard experiences are but morality and 
religion in the making. When they discover 
themselves, they issue into naturalness, grace, and 
beauty. 

‘The life of the saints has always been a mystery to the non- 
religious. The joy, equanimity, and triumph which they have 
shown in the face of apparent suffering, discouragement, 
obstacles, and grief is one of the wonders or the human spirit. 
It makes work play ; it makes torture pleasure ; and it makes 
faith the beginning of life. One side of religion is humiliation, 
confession, and petition ; another is praise, thanksgiving, ana 
adoration. . . . Where grace aboundeth, there abouudotii joy. 
This is one of the beauties of the biography of the stricken and 
long-suffering who have found an abiding comfort in religion.'^ 

10. Morality and religion as spontaneous self- 
expression.— Self-expro»8ion U a dominant and 
central human instinct. 1 1 is more than an instinct, 

1 1. Babbitt, The New Laokoon^ Boston and London, 1910, 
p. a2f. 

* Osborn, p. 10 f. 

» CrsofiM JKwoittfum, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 262. 

Seashore, ‘The Play Impulse and Attitude in Religion,’ 


the impelling, creating soiuotiiing — call it energy, 
personality, world-will, Uod-life, or what you will 
— that is tho real within the phenomenal. Moral- 
ity and religion are forma of self-expression— 
morality when it plays througli social values 
chiefly, and religion when it centres in ideal values 
predominantly. They are among tho higher, more 
refined, rationalized, idealized, spiritualized forma 
of self-expression. 

‘Only in some such view is It uaoy to understand the meaning 
of much that i)a88t‘H iiiuler tliu name of religion. From this 
standpoint one oan take a sy inpatiierio attitude toward dancing, 
shouting, boisterous music, ecstasy, anti the like which 
accompany lower ftinns of religion ; and in higher forms, tlie 
prominent place of iiiuhU; and othor arts of reverie and contem- 
plation, of ritual, of missionary a<!tivity. anti of worship— the pure 
uprush of the spirit in tbs conlemplation of high things, which 
is perhaps the centre and heart of religion. One may regaKi 
religion as consisting essentially in tho spontuimons act of the 
soul ill response to iU most intimate NeiiMC of uhsolnte worth.' i 

LiTSEATuas.— See the works cited in the footnutes. 

Kdwin D. Stauhuck. 

SELFISHNESS.— See Sklf-Love. 

SELF-LOVE.— The term ‘ self-love ’ is pccnli- 
arly associated with 18th cunt, ethical speculation ; 
indeed its employment by the English iiioralislH of 
that period forms a distinguishing feature of their 
writings. In all such cases the term was under- 
stood to have reference (though by Butler other 
references were also inclmbul) to tlio question as 
to the disinterostodness or otherwise of tho benev- 
olent aflbetions. 

The prominence of this niiestion was originally 
due to the influence -carried over from the previous 
century — of Thomas Hobbes who had made 

self-love the ultimate object of all human action, 
had rejected tho notion of disinterested virtue, 
and had represented tho affections as only so many 
forms of self-love. Tho ascendancy of the selfish 
philosophy, however, gave rise, early in tho 18th 
cent., to a reaction against it. The latter move- 
ment was of the nature not so much of a direct 
attack on the then dominant tendency as of an 
attempt to show tliat the principle.^ of Hobbes and 
Mandeville required to be considered in relation to 
certain other principles, and to be reinterpreted 
accordingly. Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Butler 
(Y-w-)» the protagonists of the new school, wore so 
far ill agreement. But the last-named thinker 
dill’ered from tho two others in riispcct to the 
point of view from which he regarded the diversity 
of elements in human nature, and it is to this 
peculiarity that tho more technical character of 
Butler’s doctrine of self-love is mainly to lie 
attributed. Though in his exposition benevolence, 
self-love, and conscience are regarded as primary 
constituents of human nature, yet the moral quality 
of each of these is made to depend (and this especi- 
ally applies to self-love) on what it is in relation 
to the rest aqd to the whole of whioh it forms 
part, rather than on what it is in itself. Thus, 
with regard to benevolence, Butler’s attention 
does not centre exclusively, as did that of the 
intuitive school of moralists, in tho self-evidencing 
superiority of tho claims of benevolence over those 
of self-love ; whilst, on the other hand, with regard 
to self-love he is even mure express in insisting that 
it demands recognition, on the ground that it 
servos a necessary and salutary purpose in the 
economy of human nature. Butler indeed is 
concerned not so much with self-love os with its 
relationships. The sporadic character of his re- 
ferences to tho subject may perhaps thus be ex 
plained.® The deliuition given of self-love in 

IE. D. Btarbuck, 'The Play Instinct and Religion,* l/Zt 
(Aiuorloan ed.) Iviii. [Oct. 1909J 278. 

^ ' It is perhaps to be wished that ho couhi have futuid 
oocaeion to gather into one CQmjtfciv-e all tho inuvirtant and 
leading propositions on the subject [self-love] Hcattered aiv)ot 
his Works' (W. E. Uladstono, Studieg tttUtiidiary to the Woik< 
of BUthop ButUr, Oxford, 1896, p. 62). 
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Serraon xi.,' however, contains a sufliciently 
l»ositiv 6 Htatcment as to its nature ; 

‘ Every man hat h a (general dnsirc of his own happiness. . . . 
[This] proceeds from, or is, self-love; and seems inseparable 
from all sensible creatures, wiio can reflect upon themselves 
and their own interest or happiness.* 

Note tliat it is not here said that self-love itself 
produces happiness. Happiness, in Butler’s view, 
18 procurable only by the attainment of ‘those 
objects which are by nature suited to our several 
particular ai)pctitcs, passions, and airections.* All 
that self-love can do is to serve os an indirect 
a>;ent ; its ollice is, in Butler's expressive phrase, 
to ‘put us upon’ obtaining our own hai>piness. 
TJius, in the case of hunger, the j)articular desire 
is for food ; self-love is but the general concern ^r 
our own welfare which prompts us to gratify the 
particular desire. 

The arprumont is that ‘all particular appetites and passions 
are towards external thiiujH themselves^ distinct from the 
pleasure arising from them.''^ 

This is a matter of great importance not only for 
the l ight understanding of Butler’s view, but also 
as bearing unon subsequent ethical theories, these 
being divisible into two classes according as they 
do, or (as with Butler) do not, represent that the 
motive of all our actions is tlie appeasing of pain 
and the gaining of pleasure.® 

Note Au thor the presupposition involved in the 
last words of the deliiiition, viz. those relating to 
the reflective character of self-love. This is the 
feature referred to when Butler speaks of tlic 
‘cool priuciple of self-love.’ In so speaking he 
means something more than that, in the interests 
of self-love, we should rotloct before we act. Uis 
inlenlion rather is to explain the function served 
by reflexion in bringing to light the total interests 
of our being, and to emphasize the fact that it is 
only with these that self-love is concerned, h'or, 
in one sense, our own self-love is at the bottom of 
everything we do, i,e, in tlie sense that ‘every 
particular aflection’ is a man’s own, and ‘the 
pleasure arising from its gratification ’ is his own 
j)leasiire, so that ‘ no creature whatever can possibly 
act but merely from self-love.’^ 

As distiiigiiislied from this, ‘cool,’ or (as it is 
elsewhere and porliaps bettor called) ‘reasonable,’ 
self-love expresses the jinlgment of our whole 
being, after taking into account * the relations 
and respects which the parts have to each other.’ 

'riie two leading points with regard to the 
positive nature of self-love having thus been de- 
termined, viz. that it is the desire for happiness 
and that this desire leads to reflexion, with the 
result that we are enabled to act in conformity 
witli our own self-interest in the most <;oni))re- 
hensive sense, we are next invited to consider the 
relation in wliieh self-love stands to Ixmevolence. 

‘There is a natural principle of benevolence in man,' says 
Uiiller, ' which is in some degree to society what self-love is to 
the individual.* 

Ho, of course, admits that self-love may assert 
itsedf at the expense of lieiievolence, but this is so, 
he urge.s, only in the same sense in which self-love 
may assert itself at the expense of any other 
I>articuhir appetite, passion, or desire. 

* The idea of self-love . . . <!an no otherwise exclude goodwill 
or love of others, than merely by not including it, no otherwise, 
than it excludes love of arts or reputation, or of any tiling 
else.** 

This, no <lonht, is carrying the distinction between 
self-love and the particular afleetions to its furtlicst 

1 ‘ Upon the Love of our Neighbour,’ ad init. 

'-i Loc. rtf. 

* Cf. on Itutler, with reference to this question, A. Bain, 
Mental and Mural Science^ London, ISSl, p. 67fi ; and, on the 
other side, T. II. Grcoii, I’tolnfomciia to Jithics^, Oxford, IWW), 
I). 240, and likewise Uie wliolc of ch. iv. of bk. iii. In the 
lat.U'r volume ; also H. Sidgwick, Methods of Kthice^, Ixmdon, 
1901, ch. iv. 

4 Lac. cit, 

5 Serm. i., ‘Upon Human Nature.’ 0 Semi. xi. 


lengtlis. But, when Butler’s argument is disen- 
cumbered of his peculiar psychology, there need 
be no difliculty in accepting his general conclusion, 
as, e,g,y in the following passage : 

‘ That any afTection tends to the happiness of another, does 
not hinder its tending to one's own happiness too. That others 
enjoy the heneflL of the air and the ligJil of the sun, docs not 
hinder but that these are . . . one's own private advantage.* i 
Moreover, t/here is truth in this assertion of his : 

Though ' there is Indeed frequently an inconsistence or inter- 
fering between self-love or private interest, and the several 
larticnlar appetites, passions, affections, or the pursuits they 
cud to,' yet ^ this competition or interfering is merely acci- 
dental ; and hapjjens much oftener between pride, revenge, 
seiiHual gratiflcatioiis, and private interest, than between 
private interest and benevolence.*^ 

And, again, he is fully justifled in impugning 
the tlieory of Hobbes that benevolent aflection 
and its pleasures are merely a form of the love of 
power, and in maintaining that ‘ the love of power 
manifests its consequences quite as much in 
cruelty as in benevolence.’® In respect to Hobbes, 
liowever, it is of more importance to note that 
Butler mitigates the supposed mutual opposition 
of self-love and benevoleneo by holding, with 
Aristotle, that man is naturally a social. animal : 

‘That mankind is a community, that we all stand in a rela- 
tion to each other ... is the sum of morals.* * 

And these two principles of self-love and bene- 
volence arc, we are told, so far connected that ‘ wo 
can scarce promote the one without the other ’ and 
‘self-love is one chief security of our right be- 
haviour towards society.’® 

There remains to bo considered the more positive 
association of self-love with morality whicli, from 
Butler’s point of view, means its relation to con- 
science. Conscience, like self-love, is called a 
principle of reflexion, but, in the case of conscience, 
the principle is that ‘ by which men distinguish 
between, approve and disap^irove their own 
actions.’® They both lentl us the same way, 
though the fact that they do so awaits its perfect 
manifestation in the final distribution of things. 
This, thongli it may be disputed, cannot be re- 
garded as a forced or arbitrary conclusion, since 
throughout his whole demonstration Butler ex- 
hibits the parts of liuinan nature as having been 
designed by (lod for tlie furtherance of a common 
purpose and in the interests of tho moral order. 
The coincidence of duty and interest is ‘implied 
in the notion of a good and perfect administration 
of tilings.’’^ No doubt, passion or interest may 
rebel against the authority of conscience, but this 
is a mere usurpation, ‘ a violation of the constitu- 
tion of man.’ Again, we may submit only to such 
restraints as tend to our own interests and con- 
venience. It is right that we should do so, says 
Butler, for our own happiness is the measure or 
eml of virtue. Only, it is not vice but virtue that 
jiromotes happiness, and self-love does, in its true 
sense, accompany virtue.® However, apart from 
these statements regarding the harmony of virtue 
and self-interest, the higher character of self-love 
suilicieiitly appears from the mere consideration of 
the purpose for which, according to Butler, it exists. 

'Surely there is nothing ignoble in conceiving,* says Gladstone 
(paraplirusing his master), ‘of the Christian world as a garden 
divldutl into plots, each of which represents an individual soul, 
and Is coiiiiiiitted by the supreme (Inrdenor, to the special care 
of that same soul. Self-love, then, in the only commendable 
sense, is our view, taken with the eye well pur^jed from dis- 
turbance and obstruction, of what God has committed to every 
one of us as our principal work in life.'® 

' i Serin, xi. ® Jb. 

* Of. Bain, Mental arul Moral Science^, p. f)74. 

4 Serm. ix., ‘ Upon Forgiveness of Injuries.* 

® Ct. W. Lucas Collins, Butler (Pliilosophical Classics for 
English Readers), new ed., Edinburgh and London, 1901, 
p. 04 IT. 

6 Serin. 1, 1 Serni. iii., ' Upon Human Nature.’ 

» Cf. Collins, p. 68. 

® Studies, p. 102. At the same time, on p. 63 of this work 
too much is claimed for self-love under Its religious aspects. 
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Self-love frradually ceased after Butler’s time to 
retain tlio technical signihcance which he first had 
imparted to it. llume^ has an interesting dis- 
cussion on the .subject, whilst Price ® confirms the 
teaching of Butler. And there are frequent refer- 
ences to self-love (which, however, is not always 
called by this name) in other writings of the period 
previous to the rise of the utilitarian school of ethics 
dating from Jeremy Bentham. But the subtlety 
of Butler’s conception is peculiar to himself. An 
altogether grosser, though no doubt a more easily 
comprehensible, view as regards the claims of self 
ac(^uired wide vogue not long after Butler’s death, 
owing to the influence of PaTey. Butler’s psycho- 
logical method, typically illustrated by his treat- 
ment of self-love, passed out of favour. More 
recently the study of the mind in the light of 
anthropological and physiological researches has 
changed the point of view from which ethical 
questions had been previously regarded. Not only 
so, but, even if we confine ourselves to the field of 
ethics pure and simple, we shall find that utili- 
tarians and transcendentalista are agreed in a.scrib- 
ing to such speculations as those of Butler on 
human nature a purely historical value. 

This, however, being admitted, or partly ad- 
mitted (for there are at all events many side-issues 
on which these speculations throw light), the 
subject of this article, both on its own account 
and on account of its treatment by the English 
school of moralists (especially during the period 
which is of chief significance in connexion with it), 
will be found to present numberless attractions 
alike to the student of ethics and to the student 
of history, all the more so inasmuch as the interest 
taken in it during the 18 th cent, is embodied in 
the literature of the period not less than in its 
philo.soj)liy, and was not more a favourite topic of 
discussion in England than it was abroad. 

See also artfc. Sf.lp-Cultukk, Self-Bisciflinb, 
SeLF-UkAT.IZATION, SkIiF-SACHIFICK. 

Lithratuhb.— Anthony Ashley Cooper (third Earl of 
Shaftesbury), Charactfristics oj Mm, Manners, Omnions, 
Times, 3 vols., London, 1711, and fr<‘(iuently reprinted ; Francis 
Hutcheson, A System of Moral PniloHophy, 2 voIh., Glasgow 
and IXHidoii, 1756, eap. bk. i. chs. 1 and S ; J. Butler, Sennom 
and Remains, od. K. Steore, Ijondon, lStJ2, 2 vola., 

od. J. IT. Bernard, do. BKH) ; T. Fowler, ShafUslmry and 
Hutcheson, do. 1882 ; Leslie Stephen, Hist, of Eiwlxsh Thonght 
in the ISth Century'^, 2 vols., do. 1881, ch. ix. ; T. H. Green, 
Works, ed. R. L. Nettlesiiip, 2 vols., do. 1885-88, vol. i. pp. 
826-a81; Matthew Arnold, Last Essays on Church and 
Religion, do. 1877, pp. 111-1 U; artt. 'Butler, Joseph’ and 
'Kthics' in A'/lrii; art. ‘Butler, Joseph' in HER; artt. 
' Butlor ’ and * Hobbes ' in ERE, in addition to the works already 
cited in the course of this article. 

C. A. WlIITTIJCIv. 

SELF-PRESERVATION.— The term ‘self- 
preservation’ is used in ethics to denote ( 1 ) a 
particular duty and ( 2 ) the highest principle of con- 
duct. In the first seibso the term explains itself, 
referring to the duty, recognized to some extent 
by most systems, of preserving oiie’.s own life so 
far as is consistent with the demands of the highest 
good. The self to be preserved is here usually 
interpreted as the physical self or life, and the 
duty is taken to include the use of all means 
necessary for its maintenance — the care of health 
and the avoidance of unnecessary risk, as well as 
the more serious and unusual measures neces.sary 
for self-defence against violence. Even the more 
extreme forms of religious ethics, in which resist- 
ance is forbidden, usually recognize tlic care of the 
body 08 a duty. In some of the Oriental types of 
mystical pantheism or nihilism, however, which 
place the goal of life in the loss of selfhood and the 
rreeiloni from the illusion of individuality, even 
tliis moderate care for the self cea.ses to Iiave merit. 

1 An Enquiry conoeming the Principles of Morals, London, 

1761, appendix li. i j f 

2 A Review qf the PrimipcU Questions and HiMculties in 
Morals, London, 1758, ch. iit. 


The self, as ordinarily coiu cived, is to be neglocte<l 
or suppressed in order that the one Being may be 
all in all. The evil selfhood to lie overcome is 
essentially the individual will W'ith its desires, 
rather than the mere physical body, but the latter, 
as the bearer of these desires, is also to be at least 
kept down to the lowest level consi.steiit with bare 
life. So also in Western pessimism, with its con- 
ception of the world .as a mi.stakc, there can bo no 
recognition of a positive duty of self-preservation. 
The negation of the will to live involves only a 
temporary and conditional tolerance of physical 
life. 

When used as the supreme principle in ethics, 
the term ‘self-pre.servation ’ has generally had 
certain specific implications not commonly present 
in its usage as a particular duty. In the first 
place, systems which make morality consist in 
self-preservation are essentially inuividualistic, 
whatever may be their final conception of the self. 
They conceive of morality as a product of solves, 
which develop it as a means to their own preserva- 
tion. Social action may be shown to be necessarily 
involved in final and adoijuate action for the self, 
but it is involved a.s mcan.s and not as end. In 
Spinoza’s system this is not unambiguously the 
case, but in the typical systems of the class it is 
fumlamental. In tlie second ])hice, such systems 
imply a struggle between individuals in which tho 
conditions of self-preservation become the recog- 
nized laws of morality. The supreme good for 
each individual is thus his survival in the struggle 
for existence, and his supreme duty is the accpiirc- 
inent of power for this end. Tho ideal is in some 
sense tho strong man, and right is made equivalent 
to might. In the third place, the.so theories 
cmpha.size tho genetic or historical aspects of the 
problem. They are theories of how morality with 
its restraints came to be, and they are, accordingly, 
symptomatic of changes taking place in moral 
living, expressions of attempts to transvalue old 
values and find new meanings for life. In this 
sense they are revolutionary systems — ethics of 
revolt. 

H is tliese implications that distinguish tho 
concept of self-preservation from the similar terms 
‘ self-development ’ and ‘ self -realization,’ in both 
of which idealistic meanings are involved. In 
self-development the self is regarded as having a 
positive content which is unfolded on occiusion of 
the stimuli furnished by experience, whereas in tho 
Helf-i>reservation theories its content is determined 
by the environment. Self-determination is the 
implication of Helf-dovelopmeiiU Similarly, the 
theory of self-realization (o.v.), as held by 1’. II. 
Green and bis school, iinphes a coricci)Lioii of the 
self 08 rational and universal, and sees in morality 
the progressive unfolding of a single rational life. 
It is thus the direct antithesis of the individualism 
and natural ism of the sclf-prescu vation theory. 

The rejircsentabives of this type of ethical theory 
are found in modern r)hilosoi)liy, not in ancient 
thought. It is true tliat some of the sophistic 
theories seem to express this revolutionary and 
individiialistio tendency, but in general their 
emphasis seems to have been on self-interest rather 
than on self-preservation, on advantages to be 
gained rather than on a life to be conserved. They 
tend, therefore, U) be liodonislic rather than bio- 
logical or metaphysical. Tho imlividiialism of (he 
Hellenistic period took the form, not of revolt, but 
of abstention and withdrawal from aiJtivo life. 
The Epicurean, while an individualist, had no 
taste for the active life, tho gooil, as conceived by 
him, being the result, not of struggle, but rather 
of compromise. 

It is not till the late incdiieval, or early modern, 
period that we find typical theories of sell pre.scrva- 
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tion. They arose as the expression of the growing 
g»ip hetwooii the (.’Imreli and secular civinzaiiony 
with the consequent necessity of linding a natural 
sanction for moral and political law. Kven within 
the limits of late Scholasticism we lind nominalistic 

I folitical theorists taking the fallen state of man- 
find as concoive<l by tho Cliurch as the basis for 
a doctrine of sovereignty in which the State figures 
as the power necessary to control and further the 
interests of naturally unsocial individuals. The 
confusion of tho religious wars emphasized still 
more the radic^alJy unsocial character of hiitnan 
natun), so that it is not surprising to find a complete 
doctrine of self-preservation put forward by Thomas 
Hobbes in his in the midst of the 

English civil wars. 

According to Hobbes, individuals are reaction- 
machines, conveying the motion furnislied by the 
stiniulus inwards to the brain and heart, whence 
it is returned to the muscles, and issues in action 
either towards or away from the stimulus. The 
tendency towards the object is desire or appetite ; 
the tendency away from it is aversion. The 
former, which is accomjiaiiied by a sense of 
ileasure, is ‘a corrolwration of vital motion and 
lelp thereto,’ and its object we call good; the 
latter is accompanied by a sense of disjdeaHure, and 
its object we call evil. Good and evil tlius get 
their whole natural significance from their relation 
to the life of the individual, and have no meaning 
in themselves. The fundamental and nocoamry 
impulse of every individual is directed towanfs 
those objects and activities that minister to the 
preservation and enlargement of life, so that we 
may ^ put for a general inclination of all mankind 
a perpetual and restless desire of power after power 
that ceaseth only in death.* As a consequence, 
the natural condition of mankind is one of struggle, 
ill which the only consideration is survival. The 
evils <»f such a war of all against all are so great 
and apparent that reason dictates conditions of 
peace, and men agree to renounce their natural 
rights of free ott'enaive, in order that there may be 
a cominim power able to preserve order and make 
{mssible the values of peace. Tf the fundamental 
natural right is that of self-defence, its complement 
is the fundamental law of nature, * to seek peace 
and follow it.’^ All obligations go back to the 
primary fact that his own life is each man’s 
nearest concern, and whatever is to be demanded 
of him must be <lemanded in the name of his own 
preservation. That social co-operation is the best 
means to accomplish this end is eternally true, 
hilt, until there is an organized Stat<3 to compel 
peace, social morality can be only an ideal for the 
individual, and his actual practice must rely upon 
force and fraud as the means necessary for survival 
in war-time. Yet, while law -observance is, under 
.•ilinost all conditions, best for the individual, and 
hence has the strongest sanction, Hobbes recog- 
nizes that oliodience is not an absolute obligation. 
There can be no gain to the individual in losing 
his life, and hence no reason why he should not 
resist the State when it threatens his life. Under 
these conditions Ave revert to the state of nature 
again, and use force and fraud to escape the 
oxtremo penalty of the law. The State has a riglit 
to crush us, hut >ve have an equal right to re.Hi8t, 
since social morality has only a conditional and 
conventional obligation. ’Phis reservation of the 
individual’s right of self-defence (which is, of 
(M)ur.so, subversive of Hobbes’ whole theory of 
State absolutism) illustrates well the essential 
charactfu istics of the self-preservation theory —its 
individualism, its naturalism, and its revolutionary 
character. Hobbes concidves of the end as the 
(jonservation of the individual life, for the sacrifice 
1 Ltviathant ch. xiv. i 


of which nothing can compensate. All that a man 
hath will he give, and should give, for his life. 
And, similarly, this life is idcutiiied with the 
physical life and its actual desires. An ideal or 
universal self cim have no meaning in Hobbes* 
seiisationalistic psychology. Selves are sharply 
distinct, and their relations are those of barter. 
So, too, the revolutionary or anarchic character 
of the doctrine is involved in its atomic individ- 
ualism and its recognition of no ideal basis for the 
unity of society. 

'Phese implications of the doctrine are broughb 
out more clearly by oomnari.son with a system 
wliose principle soeniB kientical with that of 
Hobbes, is, indeed, historically related to it, but 
whose development is diilerent— so ditterent that 
some would refuse to place it in tho same class 
with his. This is tlio system of Spinoza. Like 
Hobbes, Spinoza assumes that the essence of each 
thing is its tendency to be, to persist in its being, 
its conatus scse conservavdi. Whatever is dune 
must in some way be the outcome of this inevitable 
tendency of each thing to bo itself. It is incon- 
ceivable that anything could do anything else 
than bo itself. Hence the virtue of tho individual 
can consist only in the most complete self- 
expression. 

* Ah Reason requires nothing contrary to Nature, It requires 
that each love hiinself, seek his own advantage, what is really 
for his own udvantat^e, and duMiro all that which really raises 
man to i;;reater perfection, and, to speak K‘‘>it*raUy, It requires 
that each endeavour to maintain his own bcinyr as tar as 
{Kisslble. . . . The foundation of happiness consists in this, 
that the man is able to preserve his own being.' ^ 

Virtue docs not consist, therefore, in self-abnega- 
tion or in mere negative control of passions, but 
in 8elf-oxpan.sion and the attainment of positive 
good. The good man is tho strong man. Kopout- 
anco, humility, as signs of weakness, have only a 
slight value, and pity, so far as it is a more feeling, 
is to be discouraged. This self-assertion, however, 
is not anti-social, since man is most useful to man. 
Moreover, man can bo useful to man only in so far 
as he is himself a positive force and has something 
of his own to give. To be anything for another, 
one must be oneself. The good, therefore, Spinoza, 
with Hobbes, conceives, not as absolute, but as 
relative to the nature whose good it is. Wo do 
not desire things because they are good, but they 
are good because we desire tliem. No object of 
desire is in itself bad, but it may become bad when 
considered in relation to the whole system of desires 
with tlie satisfaction of which it may interfere. 
For man, as (loiiscious, is able to form a concept of 
himself as a whole and hence of his total or ultimate 
good, which then becomes the object of his reflective 
pursuit. It is in his conception of the nature of 
the self and of its power that Spinoza differs from 
Hobbes and makes his classification difficult. For 
tho self is essentially a rational self and, in so far 
as truly conceived, is one Avith the infinite nature 
of God. The more clearly it thinks, therefore, tho 
more it is itself and the more adequately it ex- 
presses the nature of God. The more adequately, 
m turn, it conceives itself, the less is it in subjec- 
tion to the power of the passions. The man who 
takes a thinking view of things knows himself 
and all things as modes of God and therefore 
absolutely determined both in nature and in exist- 
ence by the divine nature. Knowing this absolute 
necessity of things, ho ceases to be moved by things 
as individual, and fixes his contemplation on the 
order of nature as a whole. In this life of thought 
he is more truly active and himself, and therefore 
finds in it his highest joy. This joyful con- 
templation of the necessary order of things is the 
intellectual love of God and man’s highest good. 
He is then free from the bondage of jiassion and 
1 EtKUat pt. iv., prop. 18, sobol. 
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self-control led. And, in so far as he is freed from 
his passions, he ceases to contend with others with 
whom ho is united, in so far as they too have come 
to the recognition of their place in the necessary 
order of the world. 

With Hobbes the tendency towards self-preserva- 
tion and the power necessary to ensure it lead to 
the establishment of an external control through 
fear of which men restrain, but do not extirpate, 
their inordinate desires. With Spinoza tlie same 
tendency leads to the development of a rational 
view of the self and the world, which itself suilices 
to control the passions and make possible a common 
life. In the doctrine of Hobbes morality is a mere 
tool of which the individual makes use for his 
private ends, and which, under certain conditions, 
he may reject. In Sjiinoza virtue is itself blessed- 
ness. The knowledge whi(;h is jKiwer is not, as 
with Bacon, a power to do, but a power to bo — the 
insight which is alone able to make man master 
of his passions. 

The intiuence of Hobbes and Spinoza upon their 
ago is to be found chiefly in the antagonisms which 
they aroused, and it is not till we come to the 
middle of the 19th cent, that wo have again in- 
stances of the doctrine of self-preservation. And 
hero it is not as ex])rcssions of political conditions 
that we find them, but as applications of the prin- 
ciples of biolo^ to ethics. This is strictly true of 
the motives of Herbert Spencer, but in the case of 
Nietzsche the biologictU analogy is of secondary, 
rather than primary, importance. 

The biological theory of evolution ^ has affected 
ethics in two ways : (1) by its contribution to the 
study of the develo[»ment of morality, through 
which it has supplemented the older associa- 
tionalist account of the genesis of conscience ; and 
(2) by its suggestion of a new standard of morals, 
through wlii(?h it has attempted to render the 
older utilitaiian doctrine more exact. Spencer’s 
I)ata of Ethics is concerned with both these 
problems, but the treatment of the latter is the 
more distinctive. His quarrel with the u tilitarians, 
as he explains in a letter to J. S. Mill, is based 
U]M)n the unscioiitifiic character of pleasure as a 
standard of conduct. 

‘The business of Moral Science [is] to deduce, from the laws 
Of life and the conditions of existence, what kinds of ac t ion 
neccsHarlly tend to produce happiness, and what kimls to 
produce unhappiness.’ ^ 

Morality is only the latest phase of life in general ; 
its laws, tliorefore, are only developments of the 
general laws of life. These laws of life arc the 
conditions of self-preservation as they have been 
developed in the struggle of individuals ami groiij)s 
for existence. All life is striving to persist and to 
grow, and the moral life is only the linal and self- 
conscious stage of the resulting development. A 
moral life is one that conduces to gre.-iter life, 
measured, not in mere length, but in breadth, or 
complexity, of activities as w’ell. As biology, 
psycnology, and sociology ctow inoro exact, w'c 
shall have a more scientifically worked out system 
of morals in place of our empirical or riilc-of-tnuiub 
system. Life and more life is thus the end 
suggested by the evolutionary theory. No dis- 
tinction of quality can he recognized w'ithout 
destroying the value of the exact quantitative 
method. The breadth of life, which is recognized 
as one of the dimensions, means, not wi<Ith of 
rationally interesting activities, development of a 
broadly human point of view’, but only variety and 
complexity of biological activities so far as these 
promote survival. If conflict were ttj arise between 
these two dimensions of length and liroadth so 
that the individual should have to choose betw een 
them, it would seem that the fundamental principle 
1 See art. Kvom>tion (iboloffical). 
a PrindpUt of Ethics, pt. 1. ch. vl. { 21, 


of self-preservation would demand the sacrifice of 
breailth to length. ISpencer’s assumption that no 
such conflict can arise is perhaps due to his pK;- 
occupation with the absolute ethics of ideal condi- 
tions. Certainly breadth of life cannot have equal 
value wdth length as a factor in determining 
quantity of life ns the criterion of the moral, nor 
can any meaning be given to the idea of their 
multiplication into a single produot. In the 
absence of any fixed unit, the very couception of 
qi^uantity of lite remains even more indefinite than 
tiie pre-scientific idea of the greatest happiness, 
W'hi(th it was devised to supplant. 

But, while Speneer emphasizes the fact that 
human conduct is what it is because the struggle 
for existence has so shaped it, and wliile therefore 
the end of self-preservation w ould seem to be the 
test of good ana ba<l conduct, he yet insists that 
life is not in itself a value, but that it is pleasure 
alone that justifies it. Keinove the pleasurable 
feeling from even tlie longest life and it would 
have no more value tlian a handful of dust. The 
universal object of desire is pleasure. There seem 
therefore to be two ends ot human action : frtnii 
the biological point of view, life is a ceaseless 
struggle to preserve and increase itself ; from t he 
psychological point of view, it is a search for pleas- 
ure. That the individual is not torn in two by 
this dual tendency is due to the fact that the two 
aims actually coincide— that, in the long run and 
under ideal conditions, plcasurc-prudiicing actions 
are also life-preserving. It must be ho, Spencer 
urges, because the creature who took delight in 
conduct not conducive to life would be (dimiuated. 
This, of course, is no proof that pleasure is the 
univeiml object of desire, but only that, granting 
it to be sucIk the coincidence of its conditions witli 
those of self-preservation can be explained. The 
implication is that the real determinants of conduct 
are nicclianical, and that our conscious aims and 
interests are wholly lixed by the conditions of 
survival. It is i)Iiysical life that unfolds itself in 
personal and social conduct, and it is to its laws 
that our conscious aims are to he adjusted. Its 
law's, moreover, are not so much expressions of its 
own nature as forms impressed upon it by the 
environment, Allhougli the term ‘ self-jueserva- 
tion ’ seems to imply self-assoitioii and individual 
initiative, actually, as conceived by Spencer and 
tlie evolutionists, it has no such meaning. The 
self, whether wc think of it as moulded by the 
direct action of the environment or as picked out 
by natural selection (and Spemcer uses both 
theories), has no character of ils own, makes no 
contribution to the result, hut is wholly the pro- 
duct of the impersonal world-forcc,s outside it. 
The forms of moral conduct are stdected for man, 
not hy Jiini. It is the universe that is asserting 
itself, not individuals, and a universe in whieli 
there seem to bo no real selves, but only ‘others.’ 

The doctrine of Friedrich Nietzsche can be 
called one of self-preservation only in so far as he 
makes use of the biological concejitioiis of struggle 
and survival to sujqmrt his thesis. As in tlie case 
of Hobbes, self-preservation is almost too negative 
a term to apply to that will-to- power which 
Nietzsche make.s I he essence of each individual 
being. The intellect and its creations liave no 
independent value, but are only instruments in the 
service of this instinctive life. There is no purpose 
discoverable in the world at large ; w'o are hert?, 
and our only intent is to fight our way to ever 
greater poAver. Unlike Ho))hes, lie can see no 
value in peace and ordered moral i ty . A 1 1 rest min t, 
as a lowering of life, is bad. Nor is NicfzMdie a 
hedonist in his imiividualism : it is not |de.usiue 
that gives value to life, rather almost is it pain. 
It is the glory and excitement of combat, the 
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straggle itself, the sense of strength, that make it 
worth while. To eliminate this straggle, to make 
life comfortable and safe, is to take from it all 
that gives it its terrible charm. Hence our social 
morality and our religions of sympathy and re- 
nunciation are to be condemned as encouragements 
to the weak and inferior. This slave-morality of 
the herd is to be replaced by the master-morality 
of the higher man. and its supreme command is, 
*Be hard.’ Nietzsche’s doctrine is thus one of 
pure individualism ; the self to be preserved is the 
natural self of impulse, and its goal is the attain- 
ment of power in the abstract — not power for the 
realization of any final end, but power as power, 
empty of any end which might give meaning to 
its possession. It is the dream of the adolescent, 
impatient of restraint but unconscious of his ends. 
His ideal, therefore, in suite of its not making use 
of the name itself, is perhaps, in its individualism, 
its naturalism, and its anarchism, the most typical 
of the theories of self-preservation. 

In Nietzsche, too, can be clearly seen both the 
strength and the weakness of those systems. They 
are strong in so far as they lay emphasis upon the 
actual self-preservative instincts and tendencies 
necessary for existence. Any order of life, what- 
ever its ideal, must bo rooted in the actual motive 
forces of human nature, must appeal to some 
real interest of the individual, or else remain 
a meaningless and remote idea, powerless to 
affect life. It is this that those thinKers feel and 
provide for — a real interest in the given ideal— 
under the obvious assumption that there can lie 
no nearer and dearer interest to a man than his 
own self. 

But they are weak in so far as they fail to re- 
cognize the reality of any other self than that 
which finds expression in the natural instincts of 
man — in so far as they refuse to admit a self whose 
interests are not individual, but reflectively social. 
Apart from the recognition of the reality of a 
direct interest in an over-individual good, Nietz.sche 
rightly sce.s that there can be no such thing as 
moral obligation ; hemie his characterization of 
his doctrine as imrnonilism. Individualism made 
absolute renounces its (daim as morality, and is 
indeed unable consistently to plead its cause. 
Self-centred and aiitJigonistic selves can have no 
common good and therefore no basis for co-operative 
action or rational obligation, 'riierc may he an 
ovor-lordship based upon might, hut no reasonable 
organization expressing the natural interests of all 
in a common life, and consequently no ground for 
a moral anneal for the recognition of any law not 
actualizefl ny force. 

The assumption upon which all these theories 
rest, however, that the individual is essentially 
and wholly a self-seeking creature, is not tenable 
in the light of our present psychology. The con- 
tention of Butler, as well as of the moral sense 
writers, that the other-regarding impulses are as 
fundamental as the self-regarding, has been borne 
out by all recent analysis. The fact that our 
desires are our desires by no means implies that 
we ourselves are their objects. The contrary 
rather is true, that our tendencies are naturally 
directed upon objects other than the self, and that 
conscious self-seeking is a secondary and reflective 
product. There is no reason against, but, on the 
contrary, all the evidence for, the fact that the 
social good is as immediate and natural an object 
as the private good, and, with this granted, the 
theories of self-preservation lose their plausibility. 
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Norman Wilde. 

SELF-REALIZATION.— I. " Self-realization ’ 
is a term so vague and indefinite in connotation 
that some writers on ethics (e.g., Sidgwick) con- 
sider that it would be well to e:q>unge it from the 
vocabulary of ethical science. This indefinitenoss 
is largely due to the ambiguity of the word ‘self,’ 
and also partly caused by the vagueness of ‘ real- 
ization.* The self can indeed be defined with 
varying degrees of narrowness or of comprehen- 
siveness— a fact which is often expressed, in loose 
and inaccurate phraseology, by the assertion that 
each individun.1 has many selves, such as the 
bodily, tho animal, the rational, the social, self. 
‘Realization,’ again, is a word which, in this 
connexion, may be taken to include or to exclude 
what is usually called ‘ self -suppression’ or ‘self- 
saeri/ice.’ Thus, before any precise meaning can 
ho attached to tho compound term ‘self-realiza- 
tion,’ it is necessary first to define precisely what 
is meant by ‘self’ and ‘realization’ respectively. 

If (i.) the self be understood predominantly as 
sentient, and the individual’s nighost gooif he 
accordingly taken to be pleasure, self-realization 
will consist in so living as to secure for oneself tho 
maximum of pleasurable feeling. This was the 
doctrine of the Cyrenaics (q.v.), and the more 
degenerate members of that school tended to 
identify self-realization with what would more 
correctly be called self-indulgence. The better 
Cyrenaics, however, did not restrict pleasure to 
the pleasures of sense, but rather had higher forms 
of pleasure — e.g., that of friendship -in mind. 
Similarly tho Epicureans (q.v.) repudiated sensual- 
ism or slavery to the lower desires and passions, 
while adopting a hedonism akin to that of the 
Cyrenaics. 

If (ii. ) man’s rational nature be regarded as the 
truest expression of the self, and the highest indi- 
vidual good be accordingly sought in the control 
of the lower or animal ‘self* by right reason, then 
self-realization will consist in the attainment of 
rationality or reasonableness and will involve 
suppression of many impulses and desires : tho 
whole self, or tho self in all its spheres of conative 
activity, will thus not be ‘realized.’ Anti- 
hedonistic ethic, proceeding on these lines, culmi- 
nates in emphasis of self-sacrifice or self-discipUne, 
even self-mutilation— in emphasis on the fact that 
we can only enter into the higher life halt or 
blind. Self-realization, according to this doctrine, 
is realization of the rational self at the expense of 
the sentient self. In ancient Greece the Cynics 
(q.v.) maintained such a view as this. They held 
tliat virtue is tho chief good, and that virtue 
makes the human being independent of the 
vicissitudes of worldly fortune. The Cynics went 
on to teach that self-realization consists in living 
in the natural state, or according to nature. The 
Stoics (2*v.) also advocated realization of the 
rational self as the highest end, and, like the 
Cynics, inculcated freedom from tho good or ill 
fortune which life may bring ; but they saw the 
moans to this end in repreasion of the elements of 
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feeling, desire, and emotion. This was their chief 
dilierence from the Cynics; they dilfered from the 
Epicureans, to whom they were most directly 
oppose<l, in emphasizing the supremacy of reason 
over feeling. Virtue, for the Stoic, consisted in 
the assertion of the rational side of man, and 
largely in extirpation of the passions, till ‘ apathy’ 
was attaine<l. A similar ethic was taught, within 
the modern period, by Kant [q.v,), and indeed by 
many rationalists and intuitionists. 

As against both of these one-sided theories, each 
of which does full justice to hut one side of our 
complex nature, the eudmmonism (g.v.) of Aristotle 
may \m instanced. ^ This philosopher held that 
happiness is the chief good, and regarded happi- 
ness as the outcome of life according to virtue. 
In eud<'emonism it is rather (iii.) the whole self that 
is to be realized, and writers of the eudjornonistic 
school emphasize, more than do most ancient 
hedonists, the place of pleasures of the mind, while 
at the same time they tissign more value than did 
the Stoics to the external goods of life and the 
resthetic (as distinguished from the strictly ethical) 
adornments of conduct and character. Thus 
eudaunonism sees in self-realization, at any rate 
far more completely than do hedonism and ration- 
aliHiii, the complete development of all sides of the 
self, and discountenances the extirpation of any. 

From what has been said it will appear that 
self-realization, in one form or another, is adoptetl 
as the chief good by all forms of egoism, as 
distinguished from altruism and systems wliich 
emphasize (iv.) the social self. In the broadest 
sense, self-realization will denote development of 
personality to the utmost, ‘personality’ being 
here used to refer to fully actualized human nature, 
as contrasted with the individual life of the child, 
the savage, or the non-rational animal. All of 
these inevitably seek self-realization of a kind — at 
least they aim at self-preservation, and at self- 
hetterment in some sense. Hut the broader self- 
realization, or cuniploto attainment of personality, 
will consist partly in syntliesis or co-ordination of 
the oonativc elements of experience, and partly in 
the development of all the capacities of the soul. 
'J’ho former of these processes involves progressive 
control of impulse, desire, and passion, with a 
view to securing a full and untrammelled life for 
the whole self, inclusive of the higher faculties of 
reason, will, and moral sense. It is the means 
of securing that the momentary self, or, more 
correctly, the j)a8siiig impulse or desire of the 
moment, indulgence or pursuit of whit;h would 
mar the happiness and well-being and thwart the 
abiding purpose of the whole self or personality, 
be nob allowed to have free play. For passing 
impulses and present passions often conflict with 
the attainment of enduring happiness ; and desires 
freuuently conflict with one another. If the agent 
ill nis coriiffletenesH, i.e. ns rational, volitional, 
and moral, as well as sentient and appetitive, be 
the controller of every kind of factor oi his moral 
experience, he can ett'ect realization of his higher 
or liebter self such as otherw'iso may Ikj unattain- 
able. The latter of the processes included in the 
attainment of self-perfection w'ill involve the full 
use of all the individual’s ‘ talents ’ or endowments, 
whether they bo few or many, great or small, in 
that these may be instrumental to the completest 
moralization and perfecting of the self. 

2 . The various possible senses of ‘self-realiza- 
tion ’ having now oeen enumerated and defined, 
we may turn to the further question whether any 
of them be adequate as a description of the highest 
good, and notice briefly some of the chief criticisms 
which the conception has received. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that self- 
realization is very seldom actually before the mind 


of a moral agent when he is al)out to perform a 
moral act. .\Ioral acts are nliiiost always done 
without any consciousness on the part of the 
agent, at the moment, of self-realization ; that is 
not set up by him as the final cause of his action. 
He chooses the course of corn! net which he pur- 
sues as good, rathiT than as good for him. So, 
unless we eommit ‘the psychologist’s fallacy,’ or 
confound the ‘ psy(!hic ’ and tbo ‘ ])sychological ’ 
standpoints {i.e. Ihe staiulpoint of the agent at the 
time of his action witli the standpoint of the 
external observer or of universal, scieiitifio, know- 
ledge), w'o must deny that self-realization is an 
end ora final cause that w'e ever set before us or 
by which we are ever motived, save in exceptional 
cases. And, if it be retorted that self-realization 
does not profess to be the end or the gootl which is 
consciously in view for the moral agent himself, 
but is nevertheless, objectively speaking, a realiza- 
tion of the agent’s self, whether the in<lividiial 
know it or not, we then encounter the difliculty 
tliat all our moral acts, whether good or bad, 
must bo regarded as stages in the assertion or 
realization of the self. There are objects of quite 
diflerent ethical value in whitdi a sell may find its 
satisfaction or realization ; or, as it is commonly 
expressed, there are diHereiit selvc^s, or aspects of 
the self, to bo satisfied ; there is always, in moral 
action, a choice between the realization of one or 
another element in the whole self, unless self- 
realization bo a mere empty form without content. 
This point has already been touched upon in 
the foregoing description of the various partial 
meanings of the self, and it has heeu remarked 
before that self-realization in actuality always 
involves self-negation. 

In so far as self-realization is idenlilied with 
8elf-satisfa<5tion (q.v.), it may be urged that tlioro 
is satisfaction of a kind for some individuals in 
that which is not good ; ami the more settled 
principles of individual Jives, with which tho 
momentary act may be contrasted and be found in 
conflict— tne permanent ‘self’ - are not always 
or necessarily the best. Permanency of satisfac- 
tion, if we regard the self which is to he realized 
as tho permanent self, is but one mark among 
others oi the good act, moreover, w'hen tho perma- 
nent self is the better man. And, if we contem- 
plate tho whole self, rather than the self as the 
permanent (in contrast with the momentary), we 
are reminded that the whole self is never realized ; 
as such, it cannot he, for onr earliest moral 
teaching is directed chiefly towards tho securing 
of our self-suppression, ana ‘ the manifold temptu- 
tions which ueath alone can cure’ arise from 
conflict within tho whole self which never can be 
wholly eliminated, in the case of most of us, while 
life lasts. We cannot enter into life ‘ whole ’ ; tho 
only question is, What kind of ‘a wdiole ’ are we 
to be? 

3. We pass now to a difliculty which has not 
been foreslmdowed in our initial account of what 
self-realization may be understood to mean— a 
difliculty which arises when wi^ turn from egoistic 
theories to altruistic, or even to all ethical systems 
which see tho liigliust- good in the common good. 
Self-realization is obviously incapable of being 
identified witli the highest good by the altruist, 
for whom conduct is good in so far as it subserves 
the realization of other selves than one’s ow'ii. 
And, without going to the extreme of literal 
altruism, wx may, and nowadays generally do, 
demand tliat social activity have at least some 
place in the ethical ideal. If altruism fails to take? 
note of the ethical element involved in p(!rHonal 
culture, purely egoistic theories, which regard 
self-realization alone ns exhaustive of the ethical 
ideal, fail to take note of Mkj ‘social self’ in man, 
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and of thf! place which devotion to the common 
welfare occupies in a complete and adequate 
account of the moral life. There is much that 
is to be desired because it is good, though not 
because it is good for the particular agent bent 
exclusively on the realization of himself. The 
chief gooa must be desired bv some self and for 
some self ; but not necessarily by some self for 
itself. Tims self-realization alone, nnlcss the 
term be used so broadly and vaguely as to include 
the extinction of self— -as in the case of the patriot 
who dies for his country— cannot be the whole of 
the ethical end. Not realization, whether asser- 
tion or dovelopTnent, of the self is the essential 
rule of conduct, but rather the use of the self and 
all its powers and talents for the furtherance of 
the common, as well as of the individual agent’s, 
welfare. Contribution and service thus take the 
pre-eminence over self • development and self- 
culture in the ethical ideal ; and realization of the 
self can enter into the end only in so far as self- 
realization is compatible with, and conducive to, 
the common good. To seek one’s own life merely 
is to lose it. Attainment of the emi doubtless 
involves self-development and self-realization ; but 
suoh development presupposes an end which is 
not the self. 

Indeed the rational self is by no moans rational, 
nor the whole self whole, if it be conceived as an 
independent unit ; or, rather, an isolaterl rational 
individual is inconceivable. The realization of 
the individual self, as wo know it, demands life in 
society ; for without social intercourse there is no 
rationality, so thoroughly are we ‘ momhers one 
of another.’ Our true self, regarded either as tlu» 
rational self or as the whole self, can fully develop 
itself only by being also the social self, or by 
striving for social ends, which involves much sac- 
rifice of the individual self. * Looking at the 
matter, therefore, from this point of view, it 
might bo better to describe the ultiniato end as 
the realization of a rational universe, rather than 
as self-realization.’ ^ 

Christianity of course accentuates the idea that 
we are ‘raemoers one of another’; also the truth 
that self-sacrifice enters largely into the effort to 
attain to the highest end. It thus sees in that 
end something more tluin the realization of the 
individual self. And this something-more arises 
from man’s relation to God as well as from his 
relation to his follow-men. At the same time 
Christianity, tli rough its doctrine of eternal life 
and its hope of immortality, is able to present 
an ideal of self-realization wliich escapes the in- 
adequacy characteristic; of sucli ideas of it as have 
as yet been discnsscMl, in that it is one wliieh 
embraces them and transcends their mutual coii- 
llictingness. For the Christian faith, in the 
doctrines just mentioned, recognizes yet another 
‘self’ than those with which w^e have hitherto 
been con(;erned, viz. the eternal self or the self of 
the life to come, which may be realized only 
through devotion to the common good, and oven 
through devotion unto death. Only, perhaps, 
when hope of an after life is thus presupposed can 
wo reiach a sense of *self-r(;alization’ which is 
wholly compatible with tlie end as represented in 
non-egoistic systems of ethics ; otherwise, from 
the point of view of such systems, self-realization 
will be but a means to an end. 

But even in the light of a future life and of 
relation to a personal God w’e cannot now conceive 
fully how the distinct ideals of self-realization 
and of the social good can be reconciled and com- 
bined in one. Further consideration of how these 
i«ieal8 arise and are conditiono<l will enable us to 
/ippreciat© the importance of this problem which 

> Mackenzie, Manual of Ethicn*, p. 205, 


seems to be ignored by the general assumption 
that there is but one ausoliite moral ide«U or end 
presupposed in objective moral valuation. 

Three levels of valuation are to be distin- 
guished, each having its peculiar cognitional con- 
ditions and presupposing a different kind of 
ahsiraotion from the effective-oonational attitude 
called ‘valuing.’ At the sub- personal level we 
apprehend worths determined by individual feeling 
whieli we refer to the bodily self, and not to the 
self as person. Here the end is happiness, and our 
ethic is hedonism. At the personal level we 
apprehend worths determined by feelings, the 
presupposition of which is the ideally constructed 
self, and attainment of the ideal which now 
emerges involves sacrifit^e of the ideals of sub- 
personal valuation ; pleasure must be subordinated 
to virtuous disposition. Personal dispositions 
have intrinsic value, and such objects may acquire 
absolute worth. These are internal to the self, 
and recognition of them is conditioned by abstrac- 
tion from all instrumentality of the virtuous dis- 
position to attainment of the common good. Their 
pursuit beyond certain limits is superlluous from 
the common or over-individual standpoint, though 
obligatory from that of the individual who is an 
end to himself. Finally, the self may participate 
in the valuations of his fellows, and play the rdle 
of the over-individual self or tlio impartial ob- 
server. He then contemplates exclusively the 
social good, and his intrinsic personal values 
have now to bo sacrificed to the over-individual 
values of society. Of course the personal and the 
social hleals will at many points coincide ; hut 
they will not necessarily do so in all situations. 
And hero the problem arises, Is there any absolute 
criterion or standard of prefertmee for the one 
ideal over the other when, in concrete situations, 
they may conflict or be incompatibilities for the 
individual will? Such an a priori ground of 

referenc .0 seems to be beyond the range of our 

nowledge, and it becomes a question whether 
ethics is entitled to speak of one only absolute 
moral ideal, rather than of a plurality of them 
which cannot be unified. A philosophy of values 
may reouiro a single supreme value ; hut from 
sucii a tneorotical absolute there is no possibility 
of transition to an empirical unity of conscious 
ends ami felt values. Perhaps the only direction 
in wliich we may look for a solution of this diffi- 
culty is in identification of the individual will 
with the metempirical will of God. Ultimate ends 
and their coalescence, it would seem, must be 
made intelligible otherwise than by logical sub- 
ordination of the one to the otlior, and neither 
self-realization nor sacrifice to the social end can 
be the final word of ethics. 

LiTSRATiTRR.-— The text-bookson ethics— S. Mackenzie, 
A Manual of KthicfA, London, 1000; A. E. Taylor, In fJK vi. 
[1805-90] 050 IT. ; W. M. Urban, VahutHon : iff datura and 
Laiof, London, 1009. K. K. TENNANT. 

SELF-RESPECT.-i. Ethical import.— Self- 
respect is regard for one’s existence, one’s worth 
and dignity as a human person. As such it is a 
phenomenon both of civilization and of primitive 
society, although in its highest and most aistiiuitly 
operative form it is a feature chiefly of the ethical 
life of the supfiosedly free and independent in- 
dividual of modern times. It is here a high concern 
for one’s personal honour and personal honesty, 
and for tne due satisfaction of the powers and 
apacities of intelligent and active personality as 
a conscious possession. It is connected with the 
instincts ana propensities of the ‘ self-feeling ’ 
{SdhstijcfalU^ amour-propre)^ with the various 
‘ emotions of self ’ that are recognized and treated 
of by nearly all psychologists. 
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' Whatever norae we may jfive them/ saya RIbot,i ‘ theae 
emotional forma are reducible to one primary fact of which they 
are the emlnxiinient in ootiaciuuRneaM — vi«.» the feelini( (well- 
founded or not) of {leraonal atrotiKth or weaknuaa, with the 
tendency to action or arrest of action which Is its motor 
manifestation/ 

They may also bo coniiocted with tlie infitinct of 
conservation, the will to live. They are linally 
connected, however, with tlie feeling and the idea 
of individuality and personality. Jt is in the 
latter idea (or reality) that the self-preservative 
instinct ^attains to the full consciousness of itself, 
and becomes incarnated in the idea of the ego.’ ^ 

The primary self-feeling of the human individual * 
is no doubt an undiirerentiated feeling. It may he 
connected with the feeling of the body (its increas- 
ing size, strength, power, etc.) or with the value 
of its activities to tlie tribal or family group in 
question. But in its higher and later devdop- 
inents this self-feeling is no doubt connected with 
the sense (or reality) of personality {q.v.)t with 
one’s conscious existence as a person among 
conscious norsons. Where tliis sense is lacking, 
08 it may uo in some men of science or in moru 
weaklings, as well as in a Caliban, a Buddhist, or 
a mystic, there will be no such thing possible as 
self-respect, or even the sense of self-agency. The 
reality, however, at nearly all stages of civilization, 
of that manifestation of personality which we call 
self-respect is attested by evidence from all races.* 
We all, whatever our views about the universe, 
desire to he recognized and respected by our fellow- 
men, and we all dislike being ignored, or injured, 
or slighted by them. In ordinary life a man or 
woman without a self-respecting eificiency and 
sense of agency, without the reliability of the 
autonomous morality due to sclf-resnect, is not 
looked upon as a res|>ousible, or desirable, associate 
or servant. 

And 'according to current Ideas men owe to themselves a 
variety of duties similar in kind to those which they owe to 
their fellow-creatures. They are not only forbidden to take 
their own lives, but are also in some measure con8i<iered to be 
under an obligation to support their existence, to take care of 
their liodies, to preserve a <;ertain amount of personal freedom, 
not to waste their property, to exhibit self-respect, and, in 
general, to promote toeir own happiness.’ 0 

2 . Development of the self-feeling.— The inevit- 
able and the actual associations of the phenomena 
of self-respect with the various psychical tendencies 
underlying such terms as * solf-determination,’ 
* self-realization,’ ' self -esteem,’ etc., all tend to 
emphasize its connexion with that general growth 
in self-control, in rational self-love, in character, 
in the sense of personality, which forms such a 
large part of the study of genetic psychology or 
genetic sociology. Self-respect is undoubtedly a 
kind of development of the self-feeling that, at 
its lower levels, passes down into sirnplo physical 
selfishness (natural egoism) and that has progressed 
from the second stage of self-interest anii self-love 
to the third stage of a broad etliical force, or in- 
fluence, that ‘ impels the individual to the pursuit 
of larger and more appropriate ends of activity.’ 
At this last level it becomes a higli, inward 
guarantee of objectively moral condu<5t. The very 
fact, however, that it has even hero certain grave 
dangers and possible excesses and defects sliows 
that it must indeed he studied in connexion with 
that entire development of the sense of individuality 
and separate personality which is our hninaii 
birthright and which means the possibility of 
erring as well as of achieving and attaining. Self- 
esteem — Gall claimed a certain ‘bump’ for it in 
the brain — is probably the nearest expressive 
equivalent for self-respect ; for the latter is clearly 

I Psyohology qf the Smotione, jk S89. * p- *240. 

* Animals are credited by jiNycriologists with pride, Jeabnisy, 
a sense of esteem or lack of esteein, and so on, but not with a 
sense of selfhood or personality. 

4 See Westermarck, MI ii. 18*7-139, 141. » Ih, ii. 266. 


above some aspects of self-activity— alxivo self- 
satiHfaction or solf-adniiratioii, and above even 
self-control and self-realization. And it is also a 
more ethical phenomenon than sclf-sufiiciency, or 
that mere inward initiative and autonomy of which 
a confused thinker like Nietz.sche would have us 
make so much. For there are very clearly many 
definite ethical norms and criteria of that true 
self-respect or that true self-esteem in which we 
all so thoroughly believe for ourselves and others. 
And, again, altfiougli a development of the sense 
of duty under which we are all brought up, self- 
respect is a still more reliable guarantee or really 
good conduct than the mere sense of binding duty. 
The latter will keep a man doubtless within the 
limits of what is aefinitely owed to otliors who 
have claims upon him-— superiors, dependents, the 
law, God, and so on. But it is only an inward 
self-respect that will guarantee the higher conduct 
that may have to rise above wdiat is definitely 
prescribed or demanded. 

3. A phase of moral evolution. — We may see an 
important couiinnatiun of tlie theory of the actual 
ana the necessary connexion of self-respect with 
the different physical and intellectual forms of 
selfishness and self-interest in Henry Bradley’s 
finding^ that self-respect originally meant (1) ‘a 
private, personal, or selfish end,’ then (*2) ‘ self-love, 
self-conceit,’* ami finally (3) tliat cl Ideal regard 
for one’s person and position which is imi>lied, e,g., 
in John Hill Burton’s phrase about the ‘Scot 
Abroad* — ‘the well-becoming pride and self-re- 
specting gravity.’ And, with a further use of the 
same oistinction — emphasized by moralists— be- 
tween ( 1 ) the * external,* (2) the * internal,* and (3) 
the * teleological ’ aspects of the moral standai d, 
we may point out again that, even where morality 
is apparently sunk in external law or eiistom, we 
can still see there the self-respect that all human 
lieings have either as physical existences or as 
members of some social group - the self-respect, 

of some ‘savage ’ female beauty, or the prhlo 
01 an Aryan conqueror, a J>Fahmari, a I’harisee, 
a well-born Greek, a Spaniard, an Englishman. 
But, properly speaking, we are pointing out that 
self-respect belongs to, and remains on, that second 
great stage of moral evolution which we rail ‘ in- 
ternal’ morality, the stage where morality has 
passed from ‘ instinct ’ and ‘custinn’ to ‘insight’ 
and ‘reflexion,’ to inward or voluntary self- 
determination. Morality is never, properly speak- 
ing, morality at all as long as it is based upon 
mere natural instinct (self-defence, n.g., protective 
anger, personal eflbrt) or on mere <’.nstom (the law 
of the tribe or that of one’s social set). Nor do wo 
have morality on the basis of mere desire or 
emotion, mere feeling. Nor is morality mere duty 
or prescribed morality. 

It is established and iiivtisted with a (lj(;iiity and a controllintf 
pownr only when ‘it (leases to be wb(»Ilv dependent on the 
ntful play of emotion, or on any ••xkrn.illy i»niM)sed standard 
of duty ; and posseHscs as wsll that higher app<*al whi(*h li(>s in 
an inward sense of self- respect. ’ This inward sense 'disolaiiiis 
the mean, the hatK', the crut-l, not alone hec-ause injurious to 
others, and attended by the (xnideinnation of others, but because 
of the scorn of self that would follow.’ ‘The morality that is 
based upon the resolution to be true to our own betu^r selves 
has a Kruatness, a spncioiiHtiess, a completeness, that no other 
morality can approach. Kor no other moral sanction can ho 
keenly probe into the shadiest corner of our minds, and fern t 
out the lijrkin)( njeannesses of motive. Buprume then over 
most secret lives, it has power to stifle wronic that no otiicr 
check (Tould influence.’* 

Defects and excesses.— But junt at tJu^ vj^ry 
point of its true and proper function it is (3H8(*iiiiHl 
to refer t-o the defects and excesses and limifal ions 
of 8 elf-n 3 Hpcct, and to connect them all uilh I hr 
fact of the undoubted superiority of I he I bird hlage 

1 In 0/SD, «.». ‘Si lf-r4^Mpect.’ 

For rational self-love sec Aristotln and nmlcr. 

* A. Sutherland, Orlffin aiul (iroivth 0/ iht- Mural luntiurt^ 
I. 0.3, till. 
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of morality, the ‘teleological,’ the morality of 
enlightened love, the morality of the Bpiritnal 
impulno after perfecdion. Owing to the fact of the 
purely natural an<l purely conventional basig of 
much solf-respoct, there may well bo, and there often 
actually is, in oniinary daily life what may rightly 
be called (1) an entirely non-moral self-respect— 
the self-respect for the body, e.gf., or the pride in 
one’s inherited social position. Both these things 
are obviously a self-respect into which the sense of 
duty or choice or volition has hardly as yet entered. 
There may also bo (2) a quasi-moral self-resnect— 
the false pride, of a man who will not 

acknowledge a mistake, of the man who cannot 
bring himself to share a reduced meal with a time- 
honoured friend, or of the man who works hard to 
pay contracted debts out of a dread mainly of the 
personal disgrace of the bankruptcy court. And 
there may be the endless forms of (3) pseudo-solf- 
respect to bo associated in one form or another with 
egoism and with imperfect moral training-— the 
tlosire, c.y., to make a correct ‘appearance’ and to 
insist upon forms of eti<iuotte ana politeness rather 
than on reality, or the more inward adoption of 
some purely conventional, outwardly prevalent, 
fashionable, mode of thinking and acting. These 
three forms are all dillerent from the true self- 
respect that holds up before the self only that 
which it holds up — in courage, wisdom, justice, 
and kindness — betore others. From the study of 
the lives of men who have professed an unswerving 
allegiance to diverse sets of supposedly fixed first 
principles ; from the study of tne lives of men who, 
like Jean Jactpies Rousseau, have professed to 
see through all conventional and established 
‘principles^; from the study of the effects upon 
the minds and souls of the adherents of systems 
like Stoicism, Pharisaism, Puritanism, Brahman- 
ism, casuistry, transcendentalism, ide^vlism, rigor- 
ism ; from tne stmly of the effect upon men of 
different forms of priile, we become aware, in fact, 
that the ideal of self-respect constantly requires 
enlargement, revision, and modification from (1) 
fresh knowledge of new conditions, (2) increased 
sympathy with beings different from oneself, (3) 
the imperative character of some actual duties to 
actual people. These last often cannot be set 
aside in the interest of any superman morality 
wliatsoever. 

Self-respect, in short, must progress with time 
and with the gradual unfolding of the possibilities 
and necessities of human nature. The intellectual 
and ethical approval of mankind can be expected 
only for true self-respect, viz. that which takes 
invariably what is to-day called the ‘ social ’ con- 
ccjition of tlie ‘self’ (as simply one being in a 
society of selves) and grasps the fact of the experi- 
mental or tentative character of even the best of 
our morality— the law was made for man, and not 
man for the law. Our self-respecting ideals are 
often poor things when comparoa with the dictates 
of divine goodness, of a real inward goodness of 
lieart. An absolute belief in solf-respoct as the 
final standard takes, too, an unduly optimistic 
view of human nature, in ignoring its necessary 
and actual imperfections and the limitations of its 
knowledge. Like the egoist in general, the man 
who is all for self-respect will probably do right as 
long as this coincides with his own notions of the 
fitness of things — in general or in detail. But 
there is no guarantee of his doing so when this is 
no longer the case, or when it can no longer bo the 
case. Both the morality of simple duty and the 
morality of sympathetic love are here probably 
superior. The morality of a so-called high or lofty 
self-respect has often collapsed into the meanest, 
!«i.sest, and cruellest of actions. And, again, in 
» icw of the diversity of actions to which an imag- 


ined self-respect may lead men, we must remember 
that society would fall to pieces if each person 
were to become a law to himself or herself. 

Self-respect, in other words, although a perfectly 
well marked and necessary phenomenon in the 
evolution of morality from the stage of instinct 
and custom to that of conscience and insight 
(character and freedom), can become, if regarded 
as a supreme determining principle, a fetish, an 
idol, a stumbling-block, a rock of offence. It must 
pass into an operative and a sympathetic sense, an 
emotion, for the life of duty and achievement that 
we undertake for one another, as members of a 
‘kingdom of persons,* a ‘realm of ends’; when 
things come to a pass, self-respect is other-respect, 
respect for others who are also persons, who nave 
also self-respect, and who are worthy of it. 

5. Sociological aspects.— As for some of the 
promised sociological aspects of a true self-respect, 
it follows from what has been said and implied 
about the true self being the social self that every 
self-respecting man must pursue certain imper- 
sonal, or supra-personal, common ends. Self- 
respect is obviously a social force of great import- 
ance, for it makes a man respect his work, his 
calling, his associates, his family, liis ‘shop,* his 
school, his town, his neighbourhood, his country, 
hiiinanity. It involves a kind of loyalty or love 
to all these great personalizing and civilizing 
agejicies. It is a coriesive force, and the person 
who possesses it is a valuable person, sociologi- 
cally sfieaking — a good citizen, a good neighbour, 
lie can be counted upon for his share of the 
common task, of the ‘white man’s burden.’ And, 
again, in the matter of social reform, it has been 
discovered very definitely to-day that all the 
philanthropy that stops short of inculcating in the 
so-called down-trodden, in the poor, in the vieious, 
in the inefficient, in the discontented generally, a 
self-respect that may become a lever to efficiency 
and service is really wasted, and that tlie social 
problem is really the problem of adjusting our 
social machinery and our educational arrangements 
so that the unfolding of the powers and capacities 
of personality (a vital part of the idea of self- 
respect) may become a possibility for all those who 
are born into any society. 

Litkratorx.— See the elaborate works of E. Westertnarck 
(if/, 8 vols., London, 1908) and ;L. T. Hobhouse {MoraU in 
involution, 2 voli., do. 1906) on the evolution of morality. 

The various histories of Greek philosophy (Zeller, Gomperc, 
Burnet, Comford, and Grant's ed. of the Ethics of Aristotle) 
may bo consulted for the slory of moral philosophy from 
Socrates (the importance of self-knowledge) to Aristotle, Stoic- 
ism, and (Christianity. Plato’s theory of virtue as the sense of 
an inward harmony of the soul, and his idea that it is better to 
suffer wrong than to do wrong, is all an elaborate theory of 
self-resnoct for one's soul and its functions. To Aristotle the 
oUiical life as the conscious realization of function is practically 
a lofty kind of self-respect, rising to its height in his famous 
(K)nception of the *higb-8oulod man.* The self-respect of the 
* wise man * of the Stoics, the idea that the wise man is as 
necessary to God as God is to him, the idea of solitary self- 
contemplation (seen at its height In Marcus Aurelius), Is in 
many respects the highest form of self-respect that the world 
has ever seen. 

By way of contrast to Greek ethics, which is all a kind of 
idealization of the natural reason-endowed man, and to the 
ethics of naturalism generally, consult the many works on 
Christian ethics, for to Christianity, as to Buddhism, not self- 
respect, but self -surrender and self-abn^ation are the liegpn- 
ning of the morality of the spirit. See R Paulsen, System of 
Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1899, for a comparison of the Greek, 
Christian, and ' sdentiflo * elements in the modern moral con- 
sciousness ; Butler, Fifteen Sermons upon Human Nature, do. 
1726, for the legitimate place in the moral life for rational self- 
love : and Adam Smith, Theory of the Moral Sentiments, do. 
1759, for the * sympathy * theor>’ of oonsoienoe. 

Kant’s ethical system is practically founded on a rational 
self-respect. See J. G. Fichte, Popular Works*, tr. W. Smith. 

2 vols., London, 1^0, for an attempt to found German national 
culture, and the ‘ vocation of man * generally, upon the con- 
sciousness of the inward dignity of our power of self-determina- 
tion. A. Schopenhauer (The World as and Idea, tr. R. 
B. Haldane ana J. Kemp, 3 vols., London, 1883-80; various 
volumes of Essays, tr. T. Bailey Saunders, do. 1800-1902 ; W. 
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Caldwell, Schopenhaiter’8 Sytdsm in iti PhUosophicai Signifi- 
eanw, Edinburgh an<l Now York, 189<J) deoi>Ued the absence of 
self-rudpcct and legitimate pride oven In the ordinary man, 
althnugfli hiM moral prineiplo is gymrathy. See F. Nietzsche 
{Beyond (tood and Einl, Eng. tr., BJinburgh, 1907, and The 
Genealogy of Morads, Eng. tr., do. 1910) for the self^rospoct of 
the svipermaii (cf., however, H. Lichtenberger, fja PhiMeophie 
de NietMche^ Paris, 1808, and W, M. Salter, Nfetzeehe, The 
Thinker— A Study, New York, 1917, on the spiritual, or even 
Chriatian, interpretation that may be put Jijpon Nietzsche's 
and other similar atlftnpts to transcend ordinary nmrality). 
Goethe’s life may profitably be studied lor the limits and the 
limitations of the inoviUilile egoism of an attempt to found the 
conduct of life on the idea of a kind of cultural 8elf-rcg}>ect, a 
natural and untrammelled seif 'development. See also A. B. 
Giles, Moral Pathology, London, 1806; A. Sutherland, The 
Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 2 vols., do. 1898 (the 
latter work has an excellent chapter on the diflerent phases of 
self-respect) ; A. E. Taylor, The Problem of Conduct, (jondon. 
1001 (a penetrating examination of the theoretical and practical 
Haws in the Anglo-Uerman Mdealistio* or 'self-realization' 
theory of morals) ; the artt. 'Self-at^tivity,' * Solf-oonsclouHness,* 
‘ Self-exhibition,^ * 8elMov<^’ 'Personality,' etc., in Z)/*AP, and 
in works on psychology ; W. McDougall, An Introd. to Social 
Psychologyf, Ix>ndon, 1913 ; T. Ribot, Psychology of the Emo- 
tiom, do. 1907 ; A. Bain, Mental and Moral Science^, do. 1884. 
8ee the terms atfiwv, avrapKsia, jacyaXetAvvia in Liddell and 
Scott ; also the 'Three Reverences ' in Goethe. 

The whole subject is a comparatively now one, for in ancient 
times and in the Middle Ages there was no such separation of 
the self from society as has existed (with questionable emnse- 
quences) since the Reformation and the French Revolution. 

\V. (^ALl)WELL. 

SELF - RIGHTEOUSNESS. — ‘ Self - right- 
eousness* is a term which figures little in philo- 
sophy, though the philo.soi)hical discussion of 
righteousness always raises the question, and 
requires by implication an examination of tho 
self and the other-than-self as possible sources 
and bases of righteousness. Tho resources of one’s 
own human nature are tho nearest and most obvious 
refuge for the seiOvor after moral righlnos.s and 
power. On the other liand, a mystical hnmaiii.Mt 
or a pas.sionafco believer in human hrothorliood may 
feel that the rightness of an individual, if it conlil 
exist and maintain itself in a self-(!enti’od form, 
would sin against ideal human unity or human 
.sympathy; and thus, sinning against these things, 
it would already have marred itself, and wouhl no 
longer be perfetit rightness. Still more with the 
man to whom Ho live is Christ ’ (Ph 1'“*^), or who 
in some other way is saturated witli the realization 
of a personal God, the thought of a self-centred 
rightconsno.ss is dillicult to entertain, even with 
an cfl’ort and for a pas.sing moment. It belongs 
to a world which the long habit of dependence and 
communion has made strange to him. Ills highc.st 
conception of right is the doing of what is right by 
God, the doing, for the sake of (Jod, of what is 
right in the sigiit of God. 

A man would lose much by complete independ- 
ence of his fellows, if .such a thing wore pos.sil)le. 
(He would, of course, begin life as an adult. If he 
started os a child, his independence would he ruined 
at tho start.) How would a man’s character staml 
if he had never trusted another for help and never 
felt one thrill of gratitude for help received? If 
he had to the full tlie power to servo otliers with- 
out needing them, ho would be only half human. 
And here again we hnvo a contradiction in terms ; 
for then ho would not have the sympathetic insight 
which is necessary for the higliest service and tho 
truest justice. If it may be so put, there is noth- 
ing a man needs more than Ins needs. H, Wcinel 
made a far-reaching remark when he said that 
St. Paul ‘ had tho art of beautiful acceptance.’ It 
expresses much of hi.s charm and tho whole of his 
religion. For it is in religion above all that a 
man’s needs are the last thing he can allbrd to 
lose. With God there can be no possibility of a 
man serving and not needing. A completely self- 
centred righteousness is therefore, in dealing with 
Him, inconceivable from the outset. 

It is often said that, since character can have 
reality only in interaction with other characters, 
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and this is relative, self-contained righteousness is 
impossible. So it is ; but, if the distinction may 
be made, a fteU-centred righteousness would still 
remain conceivable — interacting in tho form of 
help bo.stowed on others, but nob received from 
them, and owing to other characters, not its source, 
but merely an opportunity for outllow. ‘ I give 
tithe.s of all that i possess* (Lk 18'*) is nob solf- 
containcH.!, since the speaker gives ; but it is self- 
centred, since he speaks as if he receives nothing. 
What ho ‘possesses’ is treated as an absolute 
starting-point (though in reality it was hist 
accumulated from outside). On this assumption 
there Is a centrifugal but not a centripetal move- 
ment. It wjis therefore necessary to show (1) that 
this How in one direction only, though conceivable 
at tlie lirsb blush, would not bo the How of a 
coinpleto righteousness towanls other men, since 
essential qualities like gratitndo and some formft 
of loyalty and faith — to say nothing of humility 
and reaiiine8.s for contrition — would bo lacking ; 
and further, to show (2) that in relation to Goil 
self-centred righteousness is out of tho question 
entirely, except as a poor and pitiful fragment, 
and vitiated at that— in any case, something quite 
inadetpiato for acceptance before God and ‘justi- 
licatbm.’ And, in practice, such a righteousness, 
lacking help human and divine, is likely to he a 
far greater failure than ukuo logic retpiires. If 
linally (3) wo go behind such righteousness as the 
man really has, it turns out that, just as it is 
inadequate, so it was never original. We can 
trace tho inllueuces for good whi(;h formed its 
.source. In regard to gooducs.s, as in regard to 
goods, ho has nothing which he has not receivcil 
(1 (.’o 47 ). 

If wo look at the term ‘ self-righteous ’ in ordinary 
u.se, it is found to bo employed with several dillerent 
sluules of meaning; (1) in condemnation of those 
who, in their own judgment, by reason of their 
.superior character and deeds, are ‘ not as ol her 
men are’ (Lk 18*') ; it is implied by the critic that 
this self-approval is due to exaggerated self-esteem ; 

(2) ill (unjust) comlemnation of those who main- 
tain their own moral convictions when they diller 
from those arouml them ; they may ho porsonally 
humble, and even humble in an unusual degree ; 

(3) in a distinctly religious reference, of those, such 
as tho IMiarisees, whoso claims are cemicrnod not 
so mncli with cliaractor in itself, or witli moral 
principles purely as moral, as with their supposed 
ataiidiiig in relation to God. Not only are they 
in enjoyment of superior knowledge of Him or 
favour with Him, hut they have in some sense 
earned it. They are His servants, hut tliey cannot 
help knowing that they are proli table servants 
(Lk 17*“). Usually they speak, and stand, and 
look as if they had never done a wrong; hut, 
curiously enough, a similar state of complacency 
is sometimes attained by a man who, aft^r an 
outstanding and degrailed career as a sinner, lias 
oxiierienc.ea an oiitsfcaniling and distinguished 
conversion. Ho must have been singularly worth 
saving from the one career and for the other. 

As regards all three, the ultimate question is that 
of God. (1) The man who really is better than 
his neighbour by the grace of God robs God if he 
obscures the fact. His Rolf-riglibcouHncHs is to 
assert tlie fact as of his own tloiiig. His riglitcous- 
iicss Is to ‘ let his light shine before men,’ and, 
wlien the question of credit arises, to insist that 
they give it all to the * Father wlio is in heaven ’ 
(Mt 6'®). (2) It is righteousness, and not sclf- 

righteousness, to stand with quiet, lofty inflexi- 
bility by a truth which we did not nnike, hut 
which has ‘come’ to us, most of all when it 
* Cometh down from the Father of lights’ (da I'J), 
and when our attitude is that we c>tnnof. he ‘dis- 
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o>iodient unto the h<mvenly vision ’ (Ac 26'*). (3) 
The Pauline (and Cliristian) attitude is that native 
goodness, saintly heredity, preservation from fall 
inj', are all of grace, free and undeserved; that 
rescue after falling is also all of grace ; and that 
there can never be a spark of self-righteousness 
in any man wiiile he is giving grace its due. But 
itsdnois his absolute all. ‘When ye shall have 
done all, say, We are unprohtaole servants’ 
(Lk 17^^*). 

Tlie peculiarity of the Pauline position is its 
strong einj)hasis, tounrled deep in Paul’s ex|>erience, 
on the iitt-er iinpossihility in practice of real and 
full self-centred righteousness. Not only so, but 
the rigliteousuess which is partly self-centred 
and (as in Paul’s case) most earnestly religious 
is also doomed to tragic failure and disappointment. 
* Tn me [tliat is, in my human nature] dwelletli no 
good thing’ (Ro 7^®). Hence no amalgam of the 
Hod-given and the self-achieved will stand the 
t,ests of life or the final light of God. It must be 
grace, all grace, and nothing but grace. 

It is a hard doctrine for men to grasp. Self- 
rightoousness reveals its terrific strength in the 
form of the universal instinct of self-defence. 
Kxcc])t when the admission of ‘sin’ is a mere 
convention, it is very rarely admitted while it can 
possil)ly be denied or while the question can 
possildy bo shelved. In practice tiio everyday 

?uestion is always; *IIow can I justify myself ? ’ 
f grace is ever to be triumphant, this attitude 
must be systematically undermined, not only in 
tluMilogy, but in philosophy and in life. And 
teachers of ethics might give serious attention to 
the question whether self-defence, take it for all 
in all -prejudiced and unscrupulous self-defence, 
as it nearly always is — sliould not rank as one of 
the deadly sins. (Certainly it is the deatlly enemy 
of repentance and of the Pauline Christianity of 
gract*- alone. 

LlTKRATnail.— See urtt. RKtKTROUBNKBH, EXI'IATION and Atonk- 
MRNT (Christian), Furojvknksh (NT and Christian), Gracb, 
Pkarisbbs, and thu ]iU>rature thoro mentioned. 

C. H. Watkins. 

SELF-SACRIFICE.— The subject of self- 
sacrifice is one which has many n»])ects and many 
developments. It is originally an instinct of 
human nature, the evolution of which can be 
tractsd from earliest data. Us power and manifold 
forms are demonstrated on every page of human 
history. It arrests our attention at the outset of 
our ethical itiquiry. Us relation to the contrary 
instinct of selr-preservation (q.v.) covers a largo 
area in tlie field of etliical controver 83 \ Us rational 
stimulation, direction, and control are of serious 
moral imi)ortancn, while its relation to religion 
also shows us that it is of the profonndest signifi- 
cance and loftiest interpretation. Tn fact, there is 
hardly any limit to our search for indications of 
the working of the principle or to the application 
of its claims * in heaven above or earth beneath.’ 

I. Primary facts. — To say that self-sacrifice is 
an instinct of the human race does not do full 
justice to the elementary facts. In the animal 
world also, side by siile with instincts that are 
fierce and cruel, are those of parental, conjugal, 
or generic fidelities which make self-sacrifice 
necessary. Nay more ; it is a law of nature itself ; 

‘ Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it ahideth by itself alone: but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit ’(Jn 12'^). Indeed, the daisy 
and the guelder-rose have been used as illustrations 
of the statement that floral beauty depends upon 
the principle, since the ray florets become neutral.* 
It is with the human aspect of self-sacrifice, how- 
ever, that we are Jioro concerned. Self-sacrifice 
Ii(Ks at the foundation of onr social institutions ; 

I Seo (Jreville Macdonald, Thf UfUgiottt Sensf, I’n its Scientific 
Aspect, liondon, IflOS, pp. 10C'iar>. ! 


for there is no relation into which a man can enter 
with his fellows which does nob proclaim * None of 
us liveth to himself, and none dieth to himself’ 
(llo 14’). Not only so ; in the limited range of a 
man’s deeds, which seem at first sight to concern 
himself alone, life presents alternatives which 
require self-sacrifice in the choice of the higher, 
since that rnnst be called self-sacrifice which 
surrenders the pleasure of the moment for nobler 
ends. In the most thorough or absolute sense of 
the word it may fairly be argued that there is no 
such thing as self-sacrifice or that, if there is, it is 
neither to he desired nor to be approved. There 
is always some interest or advantage larger or 
higher than that which short-sighted selfishness 
would choose, and with this tne Ego, or self, 
identifies its own. Consequently the controversy 
originating with Hobbes and the Cambridge 
Platonists is transformed at last to the question, 
What ia the legitimate moaning of self-realization ? 
And we have to deal with the egoism of Nietzsche, 
as opposed to the social idealism of modern inter- 
protations of Christianity. But it is clear that 
the essential contrast between selfishness and self- 
sacrifice remains. The question is, Why should 
a man forgo that which he naturally would prefer, 
and why should ho voluntarily endure that which 
he naturally would avoid ? And the actual facts 
of life show how differently men respond. Thus 
the alternative of following the higher or lower 
self ia present from first to last. P'roni prudential 
self-control wo quickly pass to all the forms of 
altruistic conduct. Coinbined with these, or apart 
from these, there is the conscious aspiration after 
intellectual or spiritual excellence, for which a man 
will surrender the ease or pleasure, or even the 
safety, of the present moment. Even the miser 
or the ambitious man may bo regarded as making 
a sacrifice of immediate self-pleasing ; but in 
thinking of self-sacrifice we eliminate those cases 
which have no evidence of altruistic intention. 
There are innumerable occa-sions wlien no prudence 
is sufficient motive or explanation of conduct that 
is commendable. When there is obviously no 
coincidence with the natural desires of the man 
who does a heroic deed, we cannot deny the 
distinct character of his conduct. 

2. Excessive forms. — W © must not pass by the 
fact that psychologically the instiiic.t has some- 
times asserted itself irrationally, and that asceti- 
cism iq.v.) for its own sake has been judged to 
have merit. Eastern religions like Budcfhisrn and 
Hinduism, as the result of theories of good and 
evil, liave set out to achieve such self-renunciation 
that asceticism lajctunos a virtue apart from any 
social consequences. According to these theories, 
matter is the cause of evil and must be subdued in 
Itodily life, so that spiritual exaltation is measured 
by neglect of the lH)dy and indiflerence to pain, or 
by such renunciation as leads to passive endur- 
ance. Through the influence of Alexandrian 
idiiloHophy such ideas found their way into Jewish 
ethics in the customs of the Es.scnes (|/.v.), and 
through these they found a place in early Cliristian 
thought. In moiiasticism (q.v,), with its fasting 
and celibacy, they have exercised a lasting in- 
fluence. 

But the sentient self is not necessarily evil, and 
severities such as those of St. John of the Cross 
and Suso are not reasonable. ‘ Negative mysti- 
cism ’ of this type is ethically pernicious. ^ Martyr- 
dom may bo sought with morbid desire, and even 
in ordinary life Uiere ma^ be an assumption that 
so-called unselfishness is in all cases saintly. It Is 
this that gives to Nietzsche the opportunity 
to sneer at Christianity as slave-morality — m 

J8ee W. James, TAc Varieties of Reliaiout Experience, 
London, 1902, p. 8C(I ; llllnffworih, Christian Character, p. lS4ff. 
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necessary is it to remember that the social relation 
gives value to morality. Against either egoism or 
altruism alone the same criticism may bo urged ; 
for both alike tend to the futile isolation of the 
individual, by disregard of social relations. It 
follows, not that morality has no reference to 
ideals, or that the individual has not direct 
relation to such ideals, but that soidal value is the 
direct and necessary criterion of conduct, and 
that it must be the ooject of rational judgment. 

3. Rational forms. — We have only to begin with 
the individual as a centre and pass to wider and 
wider circles of social life to discover how ex- 
pansive may be the claims for self-sacrifice and 
the emotions that attend its manifestations. 

(a) Within the limits of a man’s own life, besides 
the self-control and self-denial whereby each one 
is normally fit for the ordinary duties of life, there 
are more special demands that may be made. It 
may be very difficult to decide in particular crises ; 
but, so far as a man’s self-development may be of 
service to his fellows, either by increased capacity 
or os an exceptional example, any renunciation 
ho may make of part of life’s possibility la worthy, 
whether as athlete, artist, or saint. 

(b) In the family the mutual rights and obliga- 
tions of parents to each other, of children to their 
parents, and of parents to children, of brothers and 
sisters, etc., may require, or give the occasion for, 
trivial and passing or constant and complete 
devotion. Without such recognition of mutual 
dependence, service, and sacrifice, these ordinary 
social ties soon become intolerable and destructive. 
Certain expectations are generally recognized ; but 
the extent of sucii claims of one life upon another 
for its comfort or success, for relief of suffering, 
or even for its continued existence, is a problem 
ultimately decided in each case by the in- 
dividual concernctl with making the sacrifice. 
Such problems often require the sanest and most 
deIi(!ato moral jtidgrnent. They afford oppor- 
tunities of stupidity or of nobility, but certainly 
of patience and of heroism, which have always been 
recognized as of supreme moral worth. 

(c) Near akin to the relations of tlie family are 
those of friendship — the voluntary loyalties to 
which we commit ourselves in comradeship and 
in the accidental partnership of risks 011 land and 
sea. These again have certain obvious and ac- 
knowledged obligations ; hut the finest examples 
may be on the fringe of uncertainty. 

{(i) Next we may put the positive self-sacrifice 
required by our work or calling. To bo fit for our 
tasks, in health as far as possible, in capacity as 
far as may bo legitimately souglit or expected, 
will mean for each one such sol^direction in tho 
employment of his time and energy that ho will 
have to make sacrifice not only ot his lower self, 
Imt also of his own tastes and pleasures, and even 
of those family and social engagements whicfi 
otherwise might be not only harmless but praise- 
worthy. Duty involves self-sacrifice. It is part 
of the discipline of our social life; yet here again 
there are in different men difFeront st/uidards and 
different estimates of what is requisite in tho 
discharge of duty. In some cases there is such a 
grudging submission to what is required that there 
IS nobtlncal value of self-sacrifice at all. In others 
there is an exaggerateii interpretation of what 
duty means, so that tho most heroic fidelity ha.s 
been modestly explained os only doing what was 
duty. Certain callings make greater demands 
than others— , those of doctor, nurse, sailor, or 
soldier. Further, the vicarious suffering involved 
in the^ risks of life hardly finds a juace in an 
analysis of self-sacrifice ; yet in the choice of a 
calling in which such risks are run, or which 
distinctly sots out to lessen them, there is at least 


{)otential self-saorifioe. It does not follow that all 
engaged in such callings-— 6.(7., the life-boat and 
fire-hi*igade services — are actuated by such motives ; 
but it must be recognized as a possibility. 

{(i) Besides the occupations of life there are also 
acttual citizenship and concern for tho welfare of 
tho State, in wliudi a man may bo so disinterested 
as not only to forgo ease and prosperity, but, 
siicrificing all tho rewards of ambition, to endure 
cruelty, shame, and oblotiuy, either from the 
external foes of his country or from those within 
the State itself who do not understand or do not 
share his pur])0R08. This may lead to pain and 
hardship, and even to deaf n itself. Paulson ^ 
endeavours to show that Rogulus might have 
acted as he did for his own sake ; but it does not 
amount to more than showing that the sacrifice 
was mode by reason of self-identification with all 
that promoted the liigheHt honour of Home. Tho 
same analysis or explanation might be made in all 
such cases. 

A. B. Bruce • elaborates the thought of progress 
by sacrifice, as an outstanding law of social life. 

* SacHflee Is the cost of proj^fress ; It Is the luNtrumeiit of 
redenipllon ; not otherwise is real advance ubluinahle.’ llcnan 
is quoted : * There are always voluntary victims ready to serve 
the ends of the Universe.* S 

* The social mass Mtavnates, cling^s tenaciously to old ways how- 
ever barliarons or bad, obstinately resists movement ; whence 
comes sufferin^^ In some form to tho man who urtj^es it to move, 
lie suffers because he belongs to a social organism, or closely 
knit brotherhood, in whioli the pulse of a common life licats. 
IIu cannot oscane from the vital intiucnce ot the corporate 
body. It will either assert its power over his soul, controlling 
his thoughts and affections, or, it his spirit be free, it will act 
vindictively in tho sphere of his outward lot. lie must either 
be a comrade in full sympathy .with his people sharing their 
prejudices, errors and v{('.es, or ho must he a victim, suffering 
for their ignorance and sin. ... All this Is portrayed in Isaiah 
liii. It is He who is brought as a lamb to the slaughter wiio 
divldos the spoil with the strong. But when one lias grown to 
many, the power of resistance, Tf not the noblest conceivable, 
is the one which most readily suggests itself to brave, fearless 
and conscientious men. lie, who caine not to send peace but a 
sword, knew the sacrlilco involved In such struggles. It is 
iHstter to die fighting for liberty than to live the life of a slave.’** 

(/) Philanthropy provides a di.fl.inct group of 
cases ; it may be apart from patriotism or civic 
sentiment. Sympathy with any sort of HufForors 
has caused men and women to endure hardship 
and make sacrifice of all that is desirable or dear 
to tho human heart. Chihlren, slaves, prisoners, 
lepers, tho poor, tho sick, the dying, have evokeil 
such tlevotion. When philanthrox)y has been as- 
sociated with moral and religious onthnsiasm, it 
has produced reformers, missionarios, and martyrs 
whose stories are tho pride of tho Christian (^hurcli. 

Thus from earliest intimations of a great law of 
our being which may be instinctively and blindly 
obeyed wo see there has been evolved a more ainl 
more conscious and deUl)erately rational acceptance 
of tlio necessity for solf-sacritic.e. The int.elfectiial 
insight and foresight may vary immeasurably and 
bo out of all proportion to the volitional and 
emotional olonients in tho acts of obedience. 

‘To prca<’h to a man not to d«vote hitniielf is like preaching 
to a bird not to make a ticBb, and not to nourish its young.' b 
T his may be true of many natural forms of self- 
sacrifice, and of the man wiio has accepted tlie 
position with passionate response to the demand ; 
but it does not follow that we are to withliold our 
appreciation of such con<luct, or that we are 
capable of passing judgment on the merit of any 
particular citse. It certainly is a fact that a gn'atcr 
self may be developed with loftier aims than per- 
sonal pleasure, an<l that there may be a ral ional 
acceptance and intorpretiition of the nece^tsity for 

I i^gfern of Ethics, Kng. tr., liondoti, 1800, p. 

Tho Providential Order of the ll’orld, London, IS!;7, <:h. xii. 

* Cf. Oarlylo’fl Ks«iay on Hurns. 

^ See Briice, p. .1^0 ; cf. on war F. l>. Manri<'o, Sorint Morality, 
Ijondon, 1S(W, Iwfc. xi. ; P. T. For»<ytii, The Christian Ethic of 
War, do. IIXK), 

* Henan, Dialoguei et frar/infinfs phifognjihiques, Paris, 1S70, 
p. 32. 
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(he Bel f-Hacri lice involved whicli greatly enhanceB 
ilH moral value. 

It iH this growth of the ‘ conjunct self,’ or Bocial 
self, this over-self, or cosmic self, which tends to 
a rccoTiciliation hctwcen egoism and altruism.* 

' TIilto is some affirmation in every act of sacrifice and no man 
can make a fine sacriflfie until l«e has a true value of hluiMelf /2 
Ascmtiuiem is the mystic search for self-realiza- 
tion gone astray in introspection and become self- 
desti’iictive, parasitic. Its search ia justilied, but 
its aim must be positive, not negative, comprehen- 
sive, not exclusive, cosmic, not ascetic. 

4 . Significance. — The great facts of self -sacrifice 
<;aiiriot be gainsaid or explained away. No cynical 
intei fo titation of human nature can reduce them to 
lorms of natural egoism. Altruism is establish(?d. 
h'goistic hedonism long ago surrendered to larger 
views of utilitarian and evolutionary ethics of the 
social organism. From JI. Spencer, L. Stephen, 
ami S. Alexander to IT. Rashdall, G. E. Moore, 
and modern socialists the well-being of the com- 
munity is emphasized. Individualism from Goetbo 
to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche has always implicit 
refenmee to an external order whicdi after all liolds 
the individual in tyrannous necessity, while ideal- 
ism from Kant to Kucken has its kingdom of ends 
or its constructive endeavour. We may not agree 
with the pragmatist that truth and goodness are 
identical, or that tlie value of goodness is an experi- 
ment ; but its humanistic note is unmistakable, 
and the self -activity, whether of Bergson or of 
I'hicken, whether creative or spiritual, whether 
pluraliatio or monistic, is far too great to be self- 
(sentred or to exclude what we mean by self- 
sacrifice, This ia not the place to do more than 
indicate the bearing of the subject on general 
philosophical and ethical inniiiry ; but its sigiiili- 
cance cannot be overlooked. We do not commit the 
interest of morality to merely emotional instincts, 
any more than wc leave the (lefiuition of its goal to 
the pure rationalist. It is when the intellectual 
concept of duty has supervened upon the mere 
emotional inijmJse of primitive man tliat morality 
begins. It is the rational estimate of social content 
that is the t/isk of moral consciousness. Whereas 
certain generalizations are established, an<l some 
have crystallized into laws, it is in the individual 
consciousness that the (questions of casuistry arise. 
Morality is not simply subjective. Its objective 
reference or goodness is the basis of its value. 

' To arrive at a pvrfucily truthful moral Jud^jement ae to the 
rightticsfl or wronj^iiOMS of particular acts, we should form a (!on- 
ceptlon of human life as a whole, and then ank what mode of 
action in any given circiimabance will promote that true good.’S< 
Tlie difficulty is, How far is every man bound to 
make sacrifice for the good of others? That is a 
matter of moral vocation. And vocation is deter- 
mined j)artly by a man’s external circumstances 
and the needs of human society, partly by liis 
moral and intellectual capacity. 

5. Christian emphasis. -- The objectivity of 
moral values must ultimately lead us to meta- 
physical problems which are beyond the scope of 
the present article; but those interests which 
conflict with our own immediate pleasure arm 
themselves, so to speak, with the sanctions of 
religion ; and it is an indisputable fact that the 
ChriKtian religion is pre-eminent in its treatmoiit 
of this aspect of comiuct. It is not in providing 
rewards and penalties whereby solfishness may be 
restrained and self-sacrilice encouraged that the 
ethical value of Christianity is dis<?ovored. It is 
in its treatment of the moral conflict os a whole 
tiiat we understand its message.^ 

By the supreme demand for faith and love, and 

1 See art. ALTRmsM. 

2 It. M. Jones, Social Law in the Spiritual World, p. 103 ; cf. 
M. Macterlinok, Wisdom and Destiny, London, lUOS, i 03 ff. 

If. ItaslKlall, Xthics, London, 1918, p. 71. 

* See UDB, s.v. * Self-surrender.’ 


the truths which justify that demand, Christianity 
seeks to overcome the natural .antagonism between 
selllshiiess and self-sacrifice. Us apparently com- 
plclo anil exacting tliorouglmess of demand is 
intelligible only in view of tlie willing espousal of 
the interests, or ‘ universe,’ of the Kingdom of 
God. Tiie renunciation of worldly goods is required 
if earthly po.ssessioii prove an impediment to a 
man’s rising to the plane of character to which 
Christ sought to lift men (Lk Any Joss, 

even of eye or hand, is preferable to any faltering 
in choice between the call of the Kingdom of (jod 
and earthly or merely material pleasure or gain. 
Natural relations are second to those which have 
spiritual value (Mb 12^"). Wortliiness for disciple- 
stiip is tested by this superiority of attachment 
(Mt 8 *^ All is focused in lulelity to Christ, 

which, while it may mean conflict ( 10 ”), yet has 
abundant recomjKUise (19“"). Sucli self-denial was 
to be to the uttermost, ‘ even to the acatt'old ’ (10”), 
while on four distinct occasions is recorded the 
uttenance, ‘He that loveth his life shall lose it; 
but whoso shall lose bis life for my sake the same 
shall find it’ ( 10 ”, Lk O-** 17”, Jn 12”). Christ/s 
own deiilh was a free act of love and surrender in 
the fulfilment of a divine purpose, ft was not an 
irresistible destiny (dn 10*”-**, Mt 26”); yet there 
was oneness with the Father’s will in Ills eternal 
purjiose. Personal love which (Mirist inspires is 
the great lever or dynamic of self-sacrifice among 
His followers (2 Co I Jn Ph etc.). In 
Christ’s saitrilice of the (.Iross are (-he pledge and 
promi.se of the victory of divine love and wisdom 
in tlio affairH of nieii and the assurance Hiat in 
all sclf-.sacrilice and sufl’ering purposes of divine 
wisdom are supreme. 

Litkratuhr.— It wdifflcult to attempt a survey of the litera- 
ture on this 8ubje(it. On the flcmentary foriiis of temperance 
or Kclf-coiitrol precepts abound among all sorts of moralists. 

Piato’s teaching on auxPpoa’vrr] and the saoriflcc of tlie indivi- 
dual to the State may be sought in his works, and in books that 
deal directly with his teaching. Of his works see esp. Praia- 
tjoras, ijoryias, Philebw, and the Republic, Bee also Aristotle’s 
teaching on self-restraint (tyx/jarem) in Nxcamachean Ethics, 
iii., vii., x.-xii. , and also on friendship. The relation of pleasure 
to moral rightness runs through the whole history of ethics. 
The lloman Stoics rise to a high level in their teaching of self- 
control and endurance. 

The linitatio Christiot Thomas ji Kempis is a typical and 
familiar example of the more distimrUy religious aspect of self- 
denial from tne Christian point of view ; but ascetic ideas of 
fasting, chastity, dress, etc., are to ho found in the practical 
advice of Christian writers in apostolic and mediwval times, 
llonovolencp as a spccillo Christian virtue is continually empha- 
sized. As indicating the controversy origlualing in Ifobbes, 
reference may be made to his and his opponents’ works (see art. 
Ethics) and to the Huhsoquent writers on egoism and altruism 
down to the present time, esp. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, 
new ed., Ixuidon, 1900 ; L. Stephen, The Science of Ethice, do. 
18S2; S. Alexander, Moral Order and Pm/rm.do. 1889; H. 
Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics^, do. 1001 ; H. Rashdall, The 
Theory of (Jood and Eml, 2 vols., Oxford, 1007 ; G. E. Moore, 
Principia Ethica, CambrUlge, 1003 ; B. Kidd, The Science of 
Power, London, 1018 ; B. Westermarck, MT, ch. xxxiv., ‘The 
Altruistic Bentiment.’ 

For writers on Cliristian ethics see art. Etiiios and Moealitt 
(Christian). The following may be added : J. Seeley, Eeee Homo, 
new ed., London, 1006: J. Stalker, The Ethic of Jesus, do. 
1009; R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideali^do. 1000; J. 
R. Illingworth, Christian Character, do. 1904 ; C. F. D’Arcy, 
Christian Ethics atid Modern Thought, do. 1912 ; W. S. Bruce, 
Formation of Christian Character, Edinburgh, 1902 ; F. G. 
Peabo^, The Approach to the Social Question, New York. 1909 ; 
H. C. King, Ethics of Jesus, do. 1910; A. E. BalcL An 
Introd. to the Study qf Christian Ethics, London, 1906 ; W. N. 
Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, FVlinburgh, 1911 ; A. B. D. Alex- 
ander, Christianity and Ethics, Ixmdon, 1914 ; R. M. Jones, 
Social Law in the Spiritual World, Now York and London, 1904 ; 
H. S. Nash, Genesis of Social Cotweienee, New York. 1902 ; also 
J. B. Balllie, ‘Sulf-sncrific;e,' IJJ xii. f 19141 260 ff. ; H. Walker, 
‘ Triumph and Tragedy,’ ib. xlv. [1916] 185 If. ; C. L. Maynard, 
‘Love and the Law,' ib. xv. 11917] 479. 

A. E. BaLCH. 

SELF-SATISFACTION.~In every volition 
man seeks self-satisfaction; so many have con- 
tended. Thus T. H. Green says : 

* If it is a genuine definition that we want of what is common 
to all acts of willing, we iiiust say that such an act is one In 
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which a seir-conloious individual directs hlmsell to the realiza- 
tion of Rome idea, as to an object in which for the time he seeks 
self-satiRfactlon.* * 

A voluntary act * is the patting forth of the man 
or self in desire,’ and desire is distinguished from 
a * more solicitation,’ such as the hunger impulse, 
which a man may have in common with anunals, 
by this, that in desire the man identihos himself 
with the impulse.® The object which a man 
desires and aims at is, therefore, * an idea of per- 
sonal good,’ * ‘ a better state of liimself ,’ ‘ a certain 
idea of himself — of himself doing or himself enjoy- 
ing,** ‘a good of himself himself. tn all 
conduct to which moral predicates are applicable, 
whether it be virtuous or vicious, a man is ‘an 
object to himself.’® So every form of self-satisfac- 
tion appears good to the man who seeks it. True 
good is true or abiding self-satisfaction, i.e. ‘the 
satisfaction of the fully realized or perfected self.’^ 
J. n. Muirhead likewise maintains that the object 
of desire and volition is ‘a form of self-satisfac- 
tion ’ ; ® 

* It Ifl only as involved iu one's own that one can desire one’s 
neijfhbour’s good ; it is only uh his good enters as an element 
into mjf conception of mj/ good that I can make it an object of 
desire and volition.' 

In form this is an egoistic view of human nature,'® 
and may bo classed with psychological hedonism." 
For, according to the latter also, a man always 
seeks his own satisfaction in the form of pleasure 
or avoidance of pain. Green and those who agree 
with him, however, maintain that the true good 
of tlie individual is a common good and non-cora- 
petitivc. Hence true .satisfaction can be attained 
only by such a life as increases the true satisfac- 
tion of other memhcr.s of the community. 

The ‘egoistic’ psychology in its various forms 
has been called into question. Most writers on 
psychology and ethics seem to accept the general 
contention that volition involves the satisfaction 
of desire ; that desire implies the idea of an object 
to the realization of which we have an impulse ; 
and that desire arises when there is an interval 
between the consciousness of the impulse and its 
realization, or a delay to its satisfaction. Hut tho 
following are highly disputable projiositions ; (1) 
tlic idea of self is present to consciousness when- 
ever we have a desire ; (2) the sedf identifies itself 
with every desire ; (3) every desire is for tho satis- 
faetion of the self. 

Green lays great stress on the unity of tho self ; 
he often writes as if the self were a single principle 
always more or less completely present in tho con- 
sciousness of a man ; that all his desires and 
volitions are consciously related to it; and that 
coiise(juenlIy the idea of self is a constituent ele- 
ment in isach of them. Hut the unity of the .self 
should be conceived rather as an ideal — an ideal 
which heeomes actual only through tho progressive 
organization of its constituent instinctive ten- 
dencies, emotions, and ideas. The latter conception 
is to be found in Green, and it is the conception 
most ciiaractcristic of his system, especially when 
he discusses the moral ideal. Hut tho disputable 
propositions mentioned seem to depend on the 
former abstract conception of its unity. 

Now the self-reganiing sentiment — an organiza- 
tion of emotional dispositions ’with their impulses 

1 ProUgnrtmia to Ethics^ Oxford, 1K83, i lUi. 

a lb. § 146 f. « Ib. § 116. * lb. 5 06. 

» Jb. § 112. « Ib. i 11,6. 

Ib. §1 171, 234. Thero aro exproaslous in Orocn'ti works 
BUgg^*sting a conception ditl'eront from and inconHisteiit 
with it. For a detailed exiuninaiion of Oreen Hcn H. Sidgwlck, 
Lectures on the Ethics o/ T. fl. (Irccn, Mr. Hnbert Hpcnccr and 
J. 3!urtiiieau, Ijondon, 1006. 

J* The Elements of Ethics'-K fjomlon, 1910, § IS. 

» /6. U 67. 10 Cf. art. Euoism. 

See artt. Hkdonism and Ethics, 8 6. 

•JCf. n. llosanquet, Psyehotociy nf the Ifornf pp. 78-&0, 
for a diirerent view of some deliberate volitions. 

See Prolegomena to Ethics, bk. iii. 


about the idea of self' — is rarely, if ever, so eom- 

S rehensive and thorough os to embrace all tho 
esires of tho mind. Until this comprehensive 
sentiment is formed, however, it cannot be said 
that the idea of self is present whenever a man 
desires anything ; nor can it bo said therefore that 
he ideiitihes himself with tho object of desire ; still 
le.s8 is it true that every desire is for the satisfac- 
tion of the self, and that the good sought is tho 
good of the self. The adult mind is capable of 
forming a multitude of Hentirnents® into wliich tho 
idea ot self does not enter, and any particular 
desire may liiid a place in, or ho taken up by, one 
or more of these. Sometimes a desire owes its 
origin not to any single impulse, but to the organ- 
ized dispositions forming a sentiment. And, un- 
less tho precise relations of a desire to these dis- 
positions is discovered, its constituent elements 
cannot be knowm. Consider, e.tj.j the following 
series : a simple desire for food, a desire for food 
for myself, a desire for food for my child, a desire 
for food for a stranger. These are evidently 
dilFerent desires on account lioth of the ideas that 
deterinino them and of tho impulses to the realiza- 
tion of tho ideas. Tho iilea of self enters as a 
detennining factor into the second and third ; it 
need not enter into the lirst and fourth. The 
impulse that necessarily enters into the first 
is tho hunger impulse, and this is usually tho 
only one if the impulse is satisfied without delay. 
Into the second there may enter, in addition to 
the hunger im))ulHe, some of tho other conations 
organized in the sentiment which is excited by the 
idea of the self— the impulses to enjoy the 
pleasure of eating, to preserve life, to render 
myself efficient. The hunger impulse does not 
enter into the third, nor does any one of the cona- 
tions just mentioned. Other impulses related to 
my idea of myself are brought into play, such as 
tho impulse springing from my sense of responsi- 
bility as a father, my self-respect, my concern for 
the approbation of otliurs, etc. Into the fourth, 
tho desire to ]>rocuro food for a stranger, not one 
of tho impulses niontioiicd above necul enter. Tho 
motive force may spring from aticcf ion for children 
with its impulse to protect and succour. It may 
even spring from hatred of a man whom I consider 
responsible for tho cliild’s destitution, or from the 
thought that my enemy will be annoyed l)y such 
behaviour on my part. The emotions, with their 
attendant impulses, which aro organized in the 
self-regarding sentiment are not excited in tlieso 
cases. Of course it may be saitl that all these 
emotions spring from my own being ; they are 
elements in what is called my total self ; hut to 
say that is very ditlerent from saying that the 
idea of my self-satisfaction is tho olmjct of desire. 
6<jiight in volition. It is iiid(;ed possible for haired 
of enemies and atVectiou for chiUlren to bo included 
in the self -regarding sentiment. A man can take 
pride in the thought of himself as one who hates 
enemies and has allection for children. When this 
happens, tlie self- regarding sentiment may ho 
stimulated by the siglit of any hungry child. 
Whether this wider sentiimuit is actually stimu- 
lated in any particular case will depend on certain 
conditions. 

(1) The lirst of these is the existence of a stiHi- 
eient motive. If, e.ff., the need of tho child can he 
satislied with comparative ease, there will exist, uf) 
motive for putting the wider sentiment into opera- 
tion. Hut, if fooQ is difficult to obtain, and it it is 

l Hee art. Sklf-A«hkrti"N and SKiiK-SuiUKCTioN. 

'“For4in of IbiR spcoKilizi-d mho of tho tnrm ‘Ki-ntl' 

inenl,' incaiiiit){ .an oruanizod Mystcfii of (-inolional (li.sp()Kiii<»tiH 
about Uie Ulea of Home wro iirl. Skntimknt ; A. F. Slisuid, 

in Mind, newaer., v. (IS'.MiJ 2u:; ir., wi. (1907J i7) IT., and 7'he 
Foundations of Character, pose iot : W, MrDonicall, A alntrod. 
to Social Psychologi/f, London, ifUy, cli. v. t. 
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necessary to face discomfort or danger to obtain 
it, atfection or liatrod may be an insufficient 
motive. There will then he need for reinforcement 
of the will by the thought of a man’s reputation, 
his honour, his Kelf-rosiieet. (2) Another condition 
is opportunity for Jeliboration, This implies 
Huhicieut time and concontration of attention to 
realize the situation fully and to call up the forces 
organized in the seJf-rcgaidin^ sentiment. * Fall- 
ing into temi>tation* is not infrequently due (.o 
insufficient deliberation. (3) The third condition 
is the thoroughness of organization of the self- 
regarding system. If the system is loosely con- 
structed its strength will be small, and what 
strength it has will not be oliectivcly mobilized to 
reinforce its constituent desires at need. 

Perhaps it is possible for the idea of self to be so 
comprehensive, and so completely articulated, as 
to include every good that tlio individual considers 
he ought to SOCK, and the self-regarding sentiment 
consequently to be so systematically and thoroughly 
organized as to determine all his fully deliberated 
volitions. Still opportunity would be lacking, 
and motive would be wanting, to call it into opera- 
tion to determine every volition. Hence it is in- 
correct to dciiiie volition * as the supporting or the 
re-enforcing of a desire or conation by the co- 
operation of an impulse excited within the system 
of the self-regarding sentiment.’^ This detinition 
would apply only to fully deliberate action— e.gr., 
* action along the line of greatest resistance.* 

It may bo contended nevertheless tliat, although 
a man does not always aim at self-satisfaction, he 
ought to do so ; he would be acting on a sound 
ethical principle in doing so. For, it may be 
ur^ed, the true good for any individual is the 
abiding satisfaction of the perfect self, a good 
which 18 not only his own, but the good of otliei-s 
also. To realize this good, he ought constantly 
to aim at organizing all Ins impulses in relation to 
such an ideal of self as will bring his life to com- 
plete unity. Moreover, the sentiment organized 
about this ideal is an emotional system powerful 
enough to give a man mastery over all the vagrant 
solicitations of desire, and tlie only one that is 
powerful enough. 

Now it must be admitted that an ethical prin- 
ciple of this typo has obvious merits. A man in- 
evitably seeks his own satisfaction in some measure. 
Could he be led to seek this iu a way that inerooscs 
the satisfaction of others, there would be great 
gain. Kspecially desirable is the idea of enlisting 
the strongest force in human nature — the sel^ 
regarding sentiment — in the service of every virtue. 
But, in the first place, is what appears goo<l to 
men in every stage of tlieir life a good common to 
all, and non-eompetitivo ? In a world of men 
develo])ing ideally this might be tlie case. But is 
it true of the world as wo know it? And, if it 
is not, is a man likely to live the best life by 
aiming always at satisfying himself ? In particu- 
lar, is this ideal likely to bo a good principle of 
guidance for a man in process of forming hi.s 
character? Is it possible for him to include in his 
idea of what will satisfy himself all the ends at 
w hich ho should aim, and in the right proportion 
or degree? He will often be called n|.K)n to act 
w'itli others and for others. Have we gotnl ground 
for thinking that whnt. will sati.sfy them will agree 
with his eorieeptioii of what will s.'itisfy liijii ? If 
it docs not, may not the jiidgiiient of many of his 
associates he superior to his own tlnriiig his im- 
maturc years? 

Again, l»ow is a man to obtain right concept ions 
of the virtues, of the ends, and of tlio ideals which 
In* and others shoiihl seek, except by sulmiitting 
to the instructions, tlie suggestions, the approba- 
1 McDougali7, p. 249. 


tion and disapprobation of others — ei^cept, in other 
words, by striving to satisfy them and by bringing 
his own satisfaction into line with that of others? 
A more adequate general rule of conduct is Kant’s 
maxim ; 

* So not aa to treat humaiiity, whether in thine own pereon or 
in tliat of anv other, In every case as an end withal, never as 
means only.' * 

And it should follow tliat t heir satisfactions should 
he treated aa ends in tlicmselves. Indeed, it is 
because their satisfactions aro recognized by him 
as ends in themselves, and therefore independently 
good, that concern for them can bo included by a 
man in his self-regarding sentiment. 

liiTBRATURK.— In addition to the literature already cited, 
reference tnay be made to B. Bosanquet, Psychology of the 
Moral Self, Ijondon, 1897, lectures vii.-ix. ; P. H. Bradley, 
Ethical Studies, do. 1S7S, essays ii., vii. ; H. Rashdall, The 
Theory of Good and KvU, Oxford, 19(l7, vol. i. bk. i. ch. ii. ; A. 
F. Snand, The Foundations of Character, Ijondon, 1914, 
passim ; sue also artt. Oonbbnt, SRLr-UKALiXATiox. 

David rmujps. 

SEMI-ARIANISM.— Semi-Ariaus is the name 
given to a party in the Arian controversy wlio, in 
spitoof their name, wereless Arian tlian Atlmnasian, 
and eventually by their nieiliating policy recoiicilccl 
those who, at heart orthodox, were divided by 
mutual sus]>icloii due in part to misunderstanding 
of their respective terminology. In the Arian dis- 
pute the Creed of Nicjca tailed to reconcile the 
‘ conservatives ’ of the Fast to the theologians of 
Alexandria and Home, because the use of the word 
hfiooiL/ffioi, besiilos being unscript-ural, ai)i)eared to 
countenance the Sabellian heresy that the Trinity 
was an ‘ economic ’ maniftislation of three aspects 
of tho Godhead. This was the real cause oi the 
downfall of Uie Niceno party, whicdi culuiinaled in 
the expulsion of Athanasius from Alexandria in 
868. But tho triumph over Athanasius did not 
give tlie bishops who liad opposed his tenching tho 
po.sition to which they had aspired. On tho con- 
trary, they found tiiemselves supplanted by the 
genuine Arians, who had used them to condemn 
Athanasius in the interest of extreme suhordina- 
tionism. It became evident that the creed to 
which tho Church would be called upon to submit 
would pronounce the Sou not merely inferior to 
the Fatner, but essentially unlike Him {dy6/j.oios). 
The supporters of this view, Eunomius and rilitius, 
w'ere called Anomujans, and those more cautions 
ill expressing their views Hommans because they 
declared the Son like {6/xoios) the Father. The 
word ovala, which with its compound ogoowios had 
appeared in the Niceno Creed, was proscribed, and 
its use in defining tho Godhead forlndilen. 'I'heso 
diH isions, emanating in 357 from Sirmiuin, where 
the emperor Constantins was at this time, provoked 
tho biwiops of Asia Minor, under the guidance of 
Basil of Aiicyra, to assemble under his presidency 
in 858 at Ancyra, where the synod in its letter 
exmdenmod dfJLooOatos or TaCirooOaios (‘of identical 
essence ’) as Sabellian, but declared the Son to be 
of like essence with the Father (6go/as ouaias). 
Hence is derived the word d^oiodaios as opposed to 
6/aoou<rios of Niccea ; * ami those who adopted it are 
popularly known as the Semi- Arians. 

Tho leaders of this iiarty were George of 
LiuKliea^a, Euslathius of Sebaste, Eusehius of 
Kuiesa, and Basil of Ancyra; ami to them the 
wiser of tho Ni<*.ene sii]>]M)rters exlcmlcd a friendly 
hand herause tlicy jK'rcoived that tlie hotnoiousian 
tloctrine often expressed what- they tlicmselves 
really meant. 'Phe lahours of Hilary of INdctiers 
in Asia Minor during Ids exile, and the pnhlication 
of (he f/c St/nu(Hs by Athanasius, did mneh to- 
wards bringing aliout a nmtnal understanding. In 
addition to lids, tlie Ariaiiizing jioUey ot Con- 

I The Uetaphysic of Storals, § li., tr. T. K. Abbott, KanVi 
Theory of Ethiafi, Ix>udoti, 1909. 

3 Soti art. Akiamhm, ft 3 !?. 
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Htantius diiririf; the last two years of his reign 
alarmed the Setiii-Arians and drove them to make 
common cause with the orthodox. It was clearly 
recognized that the surrender of the Nicene formula 
by the Westerns at Ariininum and by the Easterns 
at Seleucia had made Uomcean if not Anomcean 
Arianisni possible as the creed of the Empire and 
had thereby put those who upheld the complete 
divinity of the 8on» thong I& questioning the 
Athanasian mode of expression, at a disadvantage ; 
and after the Synod of Constantinople, in 360, the 
Homoiousians found tiiemselves a i>ersucutod party. 
Constantins died in Nov. 361, and the llomouan 
settlement was upset by the return of the banished 
bishops at the accession of Julian. 

For the next twenty years the Arian question 
was being settled in favour of the Nicene Council, 
mainly by the eiibrts of a new generation whose 
leaders were the three Cappadocian fathers, Basil 
of Ccesarea and the two Gregorys (of Nyssa and 
Nazianzus). The point of issue among modern 
scholars is the manner in which the difficulty of 
explaining the relation of the Son to the Father 
was ultimately solved. Uamack maintains : 

* It was not the UomoouHoa which Anally triumphed, but on 
the contrary the liomoioiiaian dw^trine, which Axed on the 
term* of affroement with the Homoouaioa. The doctrine whicAi 
lloaiu*, Athanasiu*, Buatathius, and Marcellus had ohaiuplonod 
at Nicaa waa overthrown.* ^ 

In other words, the so-called Semi- Arlans really 
triumphed over the fathers of Nicma at Constanti- 
nople in 381 by allowing the word 6fjMo6<rios to stand 
explained as the equivalent of 6fAotoii(rios. This 
view has been strongly opposed by J. F. Bethune- 
Baker in his Meanina oj * Homoouaio/t^ a reply to 
the theory advocated by Harnack in his History of 
Dogma. The argument which Harnack adduces 
in support of his theory is as follows : 

The first atep towards utfion wa* the publioatlon of Athan- 
asius* ete Synodia, written in 860. Here he shows hi* true 
ffreatness ; for, whlliit he concedes nothing, he ahowa himaell 
uonoerned not for formula but for principles. He recognizes 
that whoever grants that tbs Son Is in nature of lika quality 
with the Father and springs from the substance of tbs Father 
Is not far from the &p«ovcnoc, but he Is too keen-sighted not to 
point out that &poiov<rtov either involves an absurdity or Is 
dogmatically incorrect. In 8A2 Athanasius hold the small but 
very important Council of Alexandria, at whicih it waa decided 
that all who accepted the ipoov<rio« should be admitted to the 
Church, whatever tholr past errors might have been. In 
addition it waa declared in the Tomria ad Antiochenoa that, 
provided the 6^ooii<riov was acknowledge<l, the question as to 
whether there wore three vwotrrAatit in the Trinity or only one 
might be left open. This, according to Harnack, was probably 
the largest concession that Athanasius ever made. It marked a 
complete change ; for, whereas the old orthodoxy had started 
from the substantial unity of the Godhead in which was a 
luysterious plurality, it was now permissible to make the three- 
fold nature of the Godhead the starting-point and from its 
unity to arrive at the oonciusion that the God is one. This 
distinction Is expressed by the terms &^oi'crior and 
respectively ; and thus, by permitting l>oth views to be hel<i by 
those who professed to be Homoousians, the Homoiousians, 
whose opinions were really expressed, obtained a footing in the 
Church. 

The deeiKion at Alexandria eatiefled the followers 
of the scientific theology of the day who admired 
Origen, notably Basil of Caesarea and his friends. 
In his letter to Apollinarius Basil declares that he 
prefers the words * unchangeably alike in essence * 
(icaT’ oi5<r£av) to bfiooi^aiot ; but Apollinarius convinced 
him that ^/xootVtof is more correct. Basil, however, 
does not use the word in the Athanasian sense, nor 
is he particularly desirous to employ it. But the 
great contribution of tlie Cappadocians was that 
the Trinity consists of pcrsoiis {uvoardfreia) who 
partake of an o6ala which they liohl in common.* 
The uni^ of the Godiiead, as the Cap|>adocianH 
conceived it, was not the same as tins unity which 
Athanasius had in his mind ; for, while Athaiiasins, 
like Au|rastiiie, thought of a jiersoiial Cod living a 
threefola life, the Cappadocians certainly thought 
of three quite distinct persons sharing a common 

1 Iftit Dogma, Eng. tr., iv. 82. 

* See art Cappadocian ToKoboor. 


oikrCa as men do. They preserved the unity by 
insisting on the monarchy of (ical the Futlier. 
Thus through them the inllueuce of Origen was 
exerted on the side of a ‘ scientific ’ orthodoxy, 
which triumphed over the arid and formal Aristu- 
telianism of Emiomiiis ; hut it was a triumph of 
Neo- Platonism rather than of the Atlianasiau 
system. 

The Meletian schism * at Antioch was duo to the 
ooinpromising attitude of the Synod of Alexandria ; 
for Meletius reprosciiteil the Homoiousians and 
was for this reason distrusted by the Ale.vandrians 
and Westerns, always suspicious of the rptit Oiroo- 
rdixeit of the Cappadocians, 'fho Arinnizing policy 
of the emperor Valens (364-378) brought the sup- 
porters of the old and new orthodoxy of the East 
together, and, after delegates had been sent to 
Liberius at Horne, a union was olVected at Tyana 
in 367. In 370 Basil became bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia and the leader of the Christians of 
Asia, and succeeded in blending the orthodoxy of 
Athanasius with the science of Origen, conimeruiing 
both by his support of the ascetic life. The basis 
of all nis work, to quote Harnack, was ‘ to unite 
the ortliodoxy of the East and the West on the 
basis of the Uonioiouaian interpretation of the 
Hottioouaion.* The death of Valens and the ac- 
cession of Theodosius os cmiicror of the East (lUth 
Jan. 379) was marked by the triumph of orthodoxy ; 
nevertheless at the Council of Constantinople (381) 
Meletius of Antioch, though distrusted by Homo 
and Alexandria, acted as president and was highly 
honoured by the emperor. At this council the 
Nicene Cro^ gained an unqnaUfioil victory so far 
as terms wore concerned ; but, again to quote 
Harnack : 

*The community of substance in the sense of equality or 
likeness of substance, not in that of unity of substance, was 
from this time the orthodox (lo(;trin« of the Kast.'^ 

The Council, as is well known, accepted the baptismal creed 
of Jerusalem. It assuredly did not put It forward as a new 
creed ; and till the Council of Chaloedou there is no mention of 
it as a synodal creed, though it appears in the Anoitratua of 
Epiplianms, published 874. It was the work of C’yril, bishop at 
Jerusalem, whose experiences it appears to reAm't. Kventu- 
ally it superseded the creed of the Council of Nfctea, and 
became the liturgical creed of the Church. The point on which 
particular stress is laid is that the explanation of ^oyoyty ^ — 
TovT ioTiy cK T>}* ovoloLK Tov waTpov — is omitted, tnough 
bfu>ov(n 0 % is retained. It is argued that tlie words 4x 
ovoiat were far more offenslvu to the half-friends of the 
buoowriot than the word it'ielf, as encouraging a Hahellian 
theory of the Bonship of Christ; that the omission of the 
obnoxious phrase, together with the anathemas apiH>nded to 
the l^iceno Creed, expressed the real belief of Christian neo- 
orthodoxy ; and that ^ the Christological formula in the Creed 
of Jerusalem ... is tiius almost homoiousiun even although it 
retains the i^ooiicriev.^ 

Such, then, in llarnock’s opinion, to controvert 
wliich Bethune-Baker piibliHheii in 1901 a cun* 
tribution to the Cambridge 'I'exta and Studies on 
The Meaning of'Homoousitjs ’ in the * Cojistantinopo- 
litan^ Creed, In dealing witli the opiiiiona of 
Baail of Ancyra, Bethune-Baker labours to show 
that thia bishop wa.s at heart in agreement with 
Athanasius, and tiiat hie formula efJMiov Kurd irdrra 
was in reality equivalent to d/uoouoiot in the 
Athanasian seiiBe, nor iiavo tlie (hippcadocians any 
reason to be asliamed if tins Basil is the father of 
their theology. Turning to Alelet-iuw, who was 
chosen to preside over the (Council of (kinstanti- 
iioplo but died before its coucIumIoii, Bethunc- 
Bak or shows lliat as early as the ('oiincjl of 
AiitifKih in 36.3 ho tlio wonl ovota in iJi<- 

AthHiiHsian Bcnse, and, before tlie eoum'il in 381, 
he and his party were in full agreement, so far as 
doctrine was conceriiod, with Daiii.'isiiM of Ifoiiie 
and Ambrose. After this comes a eareiul <lis 
cuHsioii of the correspondence between llasil «>f 
Cuesaroa and AiKilliiiarius, which Basil explains 
was between two laymen, before he was a ijishop 
or Apollinarius a declared heretic (r. 358 -362). 

1 See art. MBiiXTiANisM. » Iv. 97. » ifj. ji. 99. 
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J5<isil appoalH for gui<lan(;e. lUs exact words, as 
rendered by IJetliune-lbiker, are these : 

‘ Now to ext)r<!89 this conception fof tho^ ou<ria of the Son] ii 
8C0iu8 to me tnat the term ayr<ipaAAaKTfa>« u/ioiov (** like withoul 
any variation ") is better Hiiiteti than the term o/M>ov<n.o(.’ ^ 
Here, however, the stress is not on the ‘ likeness, 
but on the unchaii^eability. * In this,’ sayi 
llethune-ilaker, ‘ he is but following in the step 
of Athanasius,’ who maintained that d/ioioOtrios + ^i 
rrjf oiWas ~ o/tooi'cTtos. Ihisil was careful never tc 
confuse 0n(r(f with oi)(rla, and ho expressly repudi 
ates the notion that ‘likeness’ can describe tin 
relation between the three inroardaeis and one 
ouffla of the tJodliead. As regards the omission of 

ovtrlas rod irarp6s from the Creed, BethunO'Baker 
jioints out that it is really identical with ix ^coO, 
and tliat, when the danger of Arianism had passed, 
the phrase could be drojjped without injuring the 
faith. lie sees conscauently no evidence that the 
creed of the Church enanged between the Council 
of Nieaea and that of Constantinople, or that 
Athanasius represented the old, and the three 
Cappadocians the new, orthodoxy. To decide 
between opinions so divergent as the above is no 
easy task, as they renreseiit two view-points so 
difl'oreut. Bebhuno - Baker, however, docs not 
seem to do sutticient justice to the fact that the 
Canpadociaiis represent a progress on the crude 
Atlianasiaiiism whieh the bishops of the East found 
(litficult to accept till explained philosophically. 
The history of Semi -Arianism shows that the 
Arian controversy was one of the few which Avere 
decided by reason rather than authority. If the 
Creed of Nicjca prevailed, it Avas not hociause it 
Avas backed by the authority of the lirsb general 
council, but hecauso—granted the premisses ac- 
cepted on both sides— it gave the best logical 
explanation of the point at issue. But, even when 
the (;orrectno.ss of the Niceno formula is admitted, 
it i.s evident that at its first appearance it gave 
rise to great and not unAvarranted difficulties. 
Certainly it Avas in some cases impossible for some 
ardent Nicenes, ludahly Marcell us and I’liotinn.s, 
to free thomsclves from the charge of SahellianiHin. 
It Avas not till the Creed of Nicroa was proved, 
after repeated experiments and failures, to he the 
only j)Ossil>Ie explanation of the relation of the 
Hon to the lather that it Avas finally aetcepted ; 
and the clearing up of obscure and contradictory 
doctrines conneeteif Avitli the (^reed Avas due in no 
small degree to the Semi -Arian party. 

LiTKR/iTURK.— Epiphanius, Utrr. Ixxiii. ; Athanasius, de 
S{/noiii8, Tomxts ad Antiochenos irorresixtiidmice between 
Basil and Apollinarius in J. Draseke, ApoUinariug von 
Laodioea: sein Lchen vrul geine^ Schriften, l.efpsig, 1892 {TIT 
vii. 3), P- 100 ff.; letters of Athanasius and BasU: Gregory 
ofNyssa {PG xlv.); Gregory of Nazianzus, The Fim Thro^ 
lotpcal Orationg, ed. A. J. Mason, Cainbridgo, 1K89: the 
<'hiirch historians: Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Rufiiius; 
H. M. Gwatkin, Studies qf Arianum'i, Cambridifo, 1900; 
T. Zahn, Maredlm von Ancyra, Ootha, 1807; A. Harnack, 
Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1894-99, iv. ; J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, The Meaning qf * llomaougios' in the * Constantinojm^ 
titan* Creed {TS vU. no. 1), Oambrldge, 1901 ; A. Robertson, 
Prolegomena to St. Athanagius: Select Workg and Letters, in 
‘Niceno and post-Nioene Fathers,' Oxford, 1892; F. Loofs, 
Ijeitfadm turn Dogmengesohiehte, Ualle, IIXKJ; G. Kruger, 
Lwifer, Bischof von Calaris, Leipzig, 1886. 

E. J. Foakes Jackson. 

SEMINOLES.— The Seminoles (Creek for 
* Avanderers,’ ‘runaAvays’), noAV numbering about 
600, and living in the Everglades, a sAvainp, or, 
rather, shalloAV sea stiultled Avitli islets, in the 
southern portion of t he State of Florida, belong 
to the American Indian stock of Muskliog(*aiis 
{f/.'O.), Originally iiihal)itiiig AAdnit is noAv the 
State of (leorgia, they hrolce aAvay f^>m the 
I 'reeks in 1750, and migrated to tlieir j»re..seiit 
Imme, having been pressed farther and farther 
. outh hy the Avhites. 

I. Religious beliefs.- "The Seminole believes in 
1 P. 41. 


a Supreme Being ; he also believes in God’s Son 
(obviously tlie result of Christian teaching cen- 
turies ago), that the Son of God came on earth 
‘long time ago to Ua'g with tins Indians and to 
make them good Indians and to prepare them for 
the “big sleep” when E-shock-o-tom-e-.soo (God) 
calls them hence ’ ; he believes that the Supreme 
Being lives above the clouds, and that, Avhen the 
Great Spirit calls him hence, his spirit will make 
its htst journey to the happy hunting-grounds of 
his fatliers, winging its way over the seven- 
coloured rainbow of the heaA^ens, which is the 
‘liighway of the Great Spirit.* The Seminole 
believes m a future existence, In-li-kc-ta (heaven 
or home), to Avliich the Indians go after death. 
Here they may ‘hunt, hunt, hunt, plenty deer, 
plenty turkey, plenty bear find and cool Avater 
ojus (plenty) all tlic time. Bad Indians, after big 
sleep, hunt, hunt, hunt deer, turkey, boar— no 
find ’em, hot Avater drink all the time.’ The 
Seminole regards the Supreme Being as the ‘giver 
and taker of life.’ His religion i.s sacred to him 
and is based on the Indian’s unAvritten code, ‘not 
to lie, not to steal, not to kill, and to think with 
Goil.’ 

Missionaries have attempted to Avork among the 
FiA’^erglade Seminoles ; they receive most respectful 
attention, for their reverence to God will not 
permit the Seminoles to laugh at these messengers ; 
their language contains no oath nor any AA'ord to 
express disro.si)ect to the Great Spirit. Their idea 
of the Bible, hoAvever, is vague, because it is re- 
garded as the Avork of the wliite man. ‘ Injun no 
make book — me think good Injun find happy 
hunting-ground all right.’ No con Averts have been 
made hy the Avhite missionaries, and the Seminole 
clings tenaciously to liis oAvn religion. 

2, Festivals. — The festivals of i,he Seminoles are 
all of religious interest, the principal one being the 
Green Corn (maize) Dance, Avhich occurs annually 
in June at the time of the full moon. All men 
Avho have violated their laAVs may ho reinstated at 
this time hy undergoing certain ordeals. The 
transgressors ajipear before tlic council a short 
time before the dance, and, if they are forgiven, 
they are alloAved to join in I ho feasting and danc- 
ing. The ‘black drink,* Avhich is an emetic made 
from herbs, is taken hy all tlic tribe on the first 
day of the dance. 'Phis eleaiise.s them and enables 
them to celebrate the feast to the fullest extent ; 
its purpose may be to remove from the body all 
substances tliat may interfere Avith the full work- 
ing of the rite Avliich Is to he colchrated. 

A picturesque feature of this festii'a! is the dancinj^ and 
daying round tho fCNUI pole, which serves as a uoai. Hio 
>la,\ ers lake sides, both lueti and woiueii partj’iupatTng in the 
fame. The object of tho game is to strike the pole with the 
jail, w hich is knocked with a racket of bent hickory having a 
netted pocket made of doer tliongs. The ball is tossed and 
caught in tho nutted pocket, and then hurled at the pole. 
'Hie opposing side emieavour to prevent the ball from touching 
the pole. When the ball strikes the ground beyond the line of 
:>l.ay, tho scamper for it «:auBe8 great excitement, tho victor 
javing the next play. A sirore-keeper stands by tho pole, 
keeping a record of the play. As the twilight falls, the players 
end the game. Then the feast begins, tho men, women, and 
children each having a position designated for them— a peculiar 
arrangement which is employed at rio other time. The joyous 
Imll game is followed by the dance on the night of full moon, 
when the men and women dance from dark until sunrise. 
When this dance is over, the circle about the pole is perfectly 
4>iiiiiiutrical and a welbdefliied pathway is made by the running 
iiid dancing. It prolsybly has some syinbolitvil meaning — e.g., 
M help tilie sun te ruvolvu, U) assist the growth of the crops. ’ 

Another festival of importance is the Hunting 
).aiieo, AA'hich occurs in cycles— once every four 
years. The fe-stival is for sorroAviug, rejoicing, 
luul purifying. Old fires arc alloAved to go out ; 
not a Hjiark must remain. NeAv lire is produced 
uTificially; tliis is the sacred lire and must he 
, made Avitli tlie ancestral Hint-rock. The iieAV lire 
I i.s presented from one baud to another as a token 
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of fiientUhip. Then they assemble round the 
iires, singing and dancing. 

On the nifi^hte of thin festival men, women, and children 

S ather at the council lodge. Oanip fires bum round the 
ancing square, in the centre of whicn is the sacred fire, and 
at each corner a pole, where the dancers assemble. The leader 
starts a weird melody, as the Owl Hong, and from the shadows 
of the oaks emerge the dusky forms of the Semlnoles in the 
most fantastic dress. Yards and yards of brightly-coloured 
ribbons float from the head, neck, and shoulders of the women 
and children. The men likewise are in brilliant coats and 
enormous turbans, and wear leggings gracefully adorned with 
thongs of deerskin, wiUi moccasins fresh and new. Nor are the 
children neglected; with swirling ribbons and briglit red 
dresses tliat reach to their slim ankles, they come bubbling with 
Joy and laughter, rea*ly to bo assigned their places in the dance 
circle. The dancers lock hands, and mark time as they take up 
the chant. 

All mombers of the festival must 'work. They 
must leave the canip at daybreak and hunt or 
work till noon. The men hunt large game ; the 
boys go for hares and sq^uirrels ; while tlic women 
pick potatoes or hunt nogs, and the very HiiiaJI 
children * hunt* water and oring in wood. 

3. Mythology. — The Seminole tradition of God’a 
Son coming to Jive with the Indians ia that the 
Son of God (E-shock-e-tom-e-see-e-po-chee) .stopped 
at the most soutlicrn point of Florida, wliore He 
waa met by three medicine-men, who carried Him 
on tlieir shoulders, while lie sowed the seeds of 
tlie koonti root, which the Seminole regards as 
God’s gift to His red cliildren. Tlie koonti is found 
only in this southern section of Florida, and grows 
luxuriantly ; it resembles the sago-palm, and from 
its routs a starch-like substance is prepared which 
makes delicious little cakes. According to the 
legend, the Indiana were in a starving condition ; 
the ground was pantlied, no corn grew, ami the 
game had all left. While the Indians waited for 
the koonti to grow, God rained down bread, ‘heap 
plenty,’ whicii the Seniinolea gathered and ate. 
In describing this bread, which came down eacli 
moiTiing, the oil ief tain said: ‘ Littly brea<l ; white 
man’s biscuit all the same, good, every Indian eat 
plenty.’ 

'Pile Seminole’s concei>tion of the creation ia as 
follows ; 

‘Long time ago, K-«hock-o-tom-c-8ce fOod) took Boeds and 
BCttltorod them all aroiiii<i in a rich viiUey bordering a river. 
By-and-by, Ood naw lingers coming up out of tlie ground and 
many people, “heap tod many,’’ came np from out of the Band. 
Home went to the river anil washed, washed, washed “too 
niinrh ” : it made them weak and pale ; this was the es-ta-had-ken 
(white race). Others went to the river and washed not too 
much ; they returned full of courage, “ Btrong heap” ; this was 
the es ta-chat-tee (rod rac-e). The remainder, “no wash, lazy 
too much ” ; ea-ta-htadee (Idack man).' 1 

4. Marriage and burial customs.— The Semlnoles, 
like other American Indian tribes, are chissifieil 
by aentes. Tlio lineage is traced through the 
mother. The child belongs to the ge?is wliich the 
mother represents, and, sliould a squaw and her 
husband separate for any cause, the children 
belong unconditionally to the wife. A young 
brave dare not marry a girl from his own gens; 
ho mu.st select one from another clan. Tlie young 
Seminole is shy and bashful in his courtship, and, 
having resolved to marry, ho conceals lus lirst 
overtures with all tlie cunning of his race. His 
intention is secretly conveyed to the giiTs parents, 
and, should there be no object ion, the young woman 
is at liberty to accept or nge.ct — no Seminole girl 
is forced into marriage. The lover with permi.ssioii 
to woo sliowH some token of allection. The sending 
and receiving of a jiresoiit constitutes betrothal, 
and the bride-to-l)0 shows her appreimilion l>y 
making a shirt or tunic and presenting it in 
return. Maniage with the Semiimlcs is an allair 
of the heart and not of tho purse. 'J'he day is 
lixed by the jiarcuts of the girl ; the groom goes 
to the bride’s home at the setting of tlm sun, and, 

f See M. Moore- Willson, T/uf Snninolfis of Florida ^ ed. New 
York, 1019, p. 163. 


taking her by the hand, lie agrees to maintain her 
and to live at her oamp. When the yomm couple 
build their own wigwam, they must build it at 
the camp of the wifus mother, and not among the 
husband^s relatives. Marriage laws are held 
sacred, but divorce is permitted wliere some in- 
compatibility of temper is found. Either party 
may marry again, but tho marriage must meet 
with the approval of the counc.il. 

Senaration by death has its law.s : a squaw losing 
her husband mii.st ahstaiii from matrimony for 
one year, during which she must remove her heavy 
strands of beads and must live with dishevelled 
hair ; her long black tressiis, worn over her face 
and shoulders, cause her to i)rc.scnt a pitiable, 
for.saken appearance. On tho death of liis squaw 
a husband may not hunt for four days, and for 
four moons must aj>i>ear in mourning, i.e. without 
his many neck-cloths and his turban. 

When a member of the baml dies, tho body is 
carried by tw’o men to the place of interment at 
sunrise trie following day. The corpse is placed 
on a base of logs with the face to tho rising sun, 
and u pen of logs is built over it. The rifle and 
accoutrements are placed by the side of the dead 
man, and a bottle of sufhi (the Seminolcs’ tribal 
dish) is buried with him, that he may eat on his 
last journey. Into tho keeping of the Great Spirit, 
who lives above the clouds, the mourners commend 
the bivouac of tho dead, making a sacred tire at 
each end of the CTave. They then return to tho 
camp, the women loudly wailing and tearing their 
hair. 

5 . Tribal org^anization. — Tho govorninent 
among the Seminoles is largely in the hands of 
the mcdiciuo-meii, who are important personages 
among all bands. According to their legends, 
Christ was sent to live with the Indians ‘ to make 
them good Indians,’ but, when tlie Son of God was 
killed oy the wicked Spaniards, as their traditions 
toll them, it became tho duty of the medicine-men 
to teach the Indians and to impart tho Great 
Spirit’s wishes to His red children. Tho medicine^ 
men act os advisers, priests, and doctors. The 
Spartan spirit is supreme; each camp has its 
council, and no event having any connexion with 
the good conduct and life of tlie ineinbers is allowed 
to go without tho advice and verdict of the council. 
Ill the case of the ICverglado Seminoles so strict 
has been the obedience of the tribe that tho 
amount of crime has been inlinitesiinal, involving 
only minor punishments. Their Jaws, though 
unwritten, are Moll understood, undeviatingly 
enforced, and iinmurmuringly obeyed. 

The JSemiiiolc squaw is entitled to lirst claim as 
an American sullVagist. She is a good counsellor 
in tho camp life, and has a voice in the tribal 
laws; she litw absolute control over the children, 
and is supreme in the management of tho home. 
The money which she makes is hers to do with 
as she likes. If a squaw wishes to divorce her 
husband and can prove that she has just cause to 
do so, she can not only divorce liim but name his 
puniishmeiit. 

6. Character, dress, and food.— The SimhIuoIi's are grulh*, 
kindly, ami hospital »Io. Thoy livo a life of ulniOKt. puruy, for 
the death penally w<niM foll')W anj’’ lmw:h of virlm*. The 
women are as chiwte and modest as perhapH are the wf)meri of 
no other raoo lo-day. Not a drop of the white man’s hl<»od 
coursuM thrun^li the veins of un Everglade Heminole. 

Ill personal appearanee the Seminole is far above Uie avernge. 
Many of ilm men are more than six feet in heiglit, Iml. so 
Hyininetrieiiliy proportioned that oni' loses sigtit of tln ir lit ud'l- 
iHieir features are good, their humlH and feet remui imill, 

their voices soft and low, 

Tho Heininolo dress entiHisls of a lonie, higlily d*-i orated 
with narrow bands of red, elose-litling leKL'ing."’, and iiio< easiii!'. 
Thy turlian, pict uresque and orienlal in its efiect, i.‘> Hie in‘«i;;ma 
of the race .and is worn almost eonslandy. H is made from 
enormous handkerebufs or small wo»»ll«-n shavvls, wrapped 
round and round the bead and held in jioHitimi bv a band, 
often of bcatmi silver, eneiieJing tlie wboU*. Another cluu - 
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octoristio of thu drc'Ms is tho niirutirouii handkerchiefs worn 
knotted loosely ttl»f*ut the neok — the more handkerchlofe worn, 
tile (greater pride does tlie li^cniinole foci in his costume. The 
women, on tiie oilier hand, wear no head-dress or moocoainB. 
Itcada of many colours-'-arid many pounds in weight— are the 
Seminole woniun'M badge of distinction, and she never appears 
without them. When the little papoose is one year old, she Is 
given her lirst string with its * first-year bead.' This tead is 
always largi-r thfin the rust and of different cxilour. A string 
of beads is allowed for each year until she marries, and at her 
marriage her mother gives her many new strands. A string of 
I leads is always a reward for any prowess, and a mother is 
allowed two .strings for cacli child born. In full dress many of 
the siiuawH wear from twenty to tliirty pounds of glass beads, 
the enUmrs of whieh blend in perfect hannony. When the 
squaw reaches middle life, she begins to take off her bead-s, one 
string at a time, until only one string Is left. She is now an old 
squaw, too old to work, and the single strand is made up of the 
life heads and is buried with her. 

S'ifka is the tribal dish of the Beminoles ; it is a stew con- 
taining the nutriment of many foods. The gn/ka 8)K)on nr 
ladle, made of wood, is a valued household article, and the 
authority of the women is seen again here, for a spoon cannot 
be sold or taken from camp without their consent. The 
different households have aiffercntlv sha]ied and carved 
spoons, each hand having its own particular style, or Seminole 
* coat of arms.’ 

LmsRATUKB.— Clay MacCauley, ‘ The Seminole Indians of 
Florida,’ in SliBtjW (1887], pp. 469-581, art. ‘Seminole’ in 
NAI; Minnie Moore- Willson, The Seininoles 0 / Florida, 
New York, 1910, « 1916. M. MoOUK-WlLLSON. 

SEM 1-PELAGl AN ISM.— See Pelagianism 

AND SKMI-PKLAGIANISM. 

SEMITES. — *Seinit(is* in a term applied to a 
group of nations, partly living and partly dead, 
who live or have lived in Western Asia and Ka.stern 
Africa. The name is based on the f/iet that several 
of these nations or parts of them are said in (jln 10 
to be do8condc<l from t he patriarch Shem. While 
the name was suggested by Genesis, the classifica- 
tion of modern scnolars does not coincide with that 
of Genesis, but is based on linguistic and racial 
characteristics. Thii.s in Genesis Elam is classed 
as a son of Shem, but the Islamite language shows 
that the Elamites belonged to a different race. 
Canaan is in Genesis classed with the sons of Ham, 
but linguistically and racially the Canaanites are 
now known to bo Semites. Through a confusion 
of the Egyptian keJ (Nubia) and the Babylonian 
kaS (the Kassite country) the author of llenesis 
was led to class tlio Babylonians as llamitic, but 
we now know that the Babylonians were at least 
half Semitic. The poo^dea counted os Semitic are 
the Akkadians,^ Assyrians,® Amorites, Canaanites 
[OAk), Aramjean 8 ,*Phujnicians(( 7 .'y.), Carthaginians, 
Hebrews,^ Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Na- 
bata'ans, Arabs, Sabieans (qq.v.), or South Arabs, 
and Abyssinian.s,® Whether the Egyptians should 
he counted as Semitic is a moot question. 

The languages of these peoples, excepting the 
Egyptians, are very closely related — as closely as 
Erench, Italian, Spanish, and Portii'juese are t.o 
one another. Notwithstanding considerable racial 
mixture in some of the nations speaking those 
languages, as in Babylonia and Abyssinia, there is 
a good degree of similarity in their physical and 
mental eharactcristies. This similarity is, how- 
ever, difficult to deline. The attempt of Renan® 
to doline them has been criticized by Ndideke,® 
because it attributed to the whole Semitic race 
cliaractoristi(;H of Hebrews and AraUs. In Assyria 
and N. Afri(Ui“ some of these supposed o.haract«*r- 
isticH, such as inajititiKle for political and military 
atlairs, have not manife.ste(l themselves. 'I'he 
Semitic nations possessed skulls of similar shape, 
and all exhibited intensity of faith, 

• See art. Scmkro-Akraiuans. 

See art. Kakyminianh anu AssYKrANri. 

^ See art. Syrians. ^ See art. Iskamu 

» Sac* art. Abyssinia. 

« E. Renan, //tX, gfnArdU des langues gimitiques, pp. 7-17. 

7 u, s.ti, ‘ Semitic hanguages.’ 

8 Isliim has carried the Araliic langnago over N. Africa, where 
it is now spoken by many peoples who are iion-Semitic. 


1. Relation to the Hamites.— The problem of 
the origin of the Semites, as well as the question 
whether the Egyptians were Semites, is closely 
lanind up with the relation of the Semites to the 
Hamites.^ According to the Africanist Meinhof,* 
47 llamitic languages, comnrising 71 dialects, are 
spoken in Africa to-day. Through the labours of 
Iteinisch, Stiinime, Motylinski, and others the 
structure of several of these languages i.s known to 
the scholarly world. The tribes speaking them 
are scattoron over N. Africa and penetrate the 
central Sahara to its southern side, and over E. 
Africa along the Red Sea through Abyssinia and 
Somaliland. One school of pliilologists count 
ancient Egyptian and its daughter, Coptic, as 
belonging to this group * — a view shared by certain 
anthropoiogi.sts,® Friedrich Muller divines them 
into (1) the Egyptian gro^ (Egyptian and Coptic), 
(2) the Libyan group (Tamesheq), and (3) the 
Etliiopic group (Itedza, Galla, Somali, Saho, 
Cluuiur, etc. ). Sergi classilies them as follows : 

I. ICaetrm branch. II. northern branch. 

1. Ancient and morlorn 1. Berbers of Mediterranean, 

Egyptians (Copts, Fel- Atlantic, an<i Sahara. 

loliin), excluding the ‘J. Tehus or Tubus. 

Arabs. 3. Fulahs or Fulbes. 

2. Nubians, Bejas. 4 . Guanuhes of the Uanariet. 

3. Abyssinians. 

4 . Gall OH, Dan ilk ul (Dan- 

kali), Somalis. 

6. MaHuL 

6. Wahuma or Watusl. 

It should he noted that the Abyssinian language 
(Ethiopic) is not properly included in this group, 
since it and its daughters ( Arnharic, Tigre, Tigrena, 
and Ilarari) are clearly Semitic tongues. Fulb6 
was classed by Miiller as a Nubian language, but 
Meinhof claims that it is partly llamitic, forming 
a bridge between the Nubian and llamitic groups.® 
W. Max Miillor holds® that Sergi’s Northern group 
should be classed as liibyan languages rather than 
Hamitic, while Erman and his school‘d claim that 
Egyptian (with its descendant (Coptic) must be 
counted a Semitic language that has sutt’erod great 
deterioration from contact with African dialects. 
That there is kinship with Semitic is, no doubt, 
true, but it is a question whether it is confined to 
Egyptian, and whether it cannot be more satis- 
facitorily explained on the basis of a common 
Harnito-Seinitio ancestry than by the theory of a 
pre-historic Semitic invasion of Egypt. The kin- 
ship of the Semitic and Hamitic peoples is revealed 
by the following phenomena of language : 

(1) The pronouns, wbii*h in the languages of the worlrt are the 
most stti generic of all the parts of upeoch, are in these two 
groups so nearly akin as to be practlc-ally identical. This 
Hlentity is common to the Semitic tunicuus, to the Libyan and 
Berber dialects, to the diiilects of Somaliland, and to early and 
late Eg.i'pliaii and Coptic. The Egyptian pronoun is no more 
pronouncedly Semitic than that of the other Hamitic tcngiies. 
Indeed, the pronoun in early Egyptian texts is not so similar to 
the Semitic os is that found in the later texts, whereas, on the 
theory of Erman, the exact reverse should lie the case.^ 

(2) The Semitic languages possess but two tenses, one formed 
by affixing pronominal particles to a verb stem, to express 
completed action, and one formed by prefixing pronominal 
particles, to express incomplete action. In Arabic five forms of 
this second or imperfect tense are known, in Ethiopic and 
Assyrian two, while in Hebrew and Aramaic sporadic instances 
of a second form survive. In Assyrian (and Akkadian) the so- 

1 'The term ‘ Hamlte,’ like * Semite,’ was suggested by On 10, 
but in modern parlance is applied to a group of peoples whose 
languages are related. The group is only }>artial]y identical 
with the Hamitic nations of OenesiH. 

A H hit rod. to the Stiuly of African Languages, map opposite 
p. 159. 

3 E.g., F. Miiller, Qrundrisg der Spraehwigaengahaft, Vienna, 
1876-84, iii. 22(1 ff. 

4 cj. .Sergi, Tlte MediUrranean Race, p. 41. 

» I’. 47. 

« Elirii, «.». ‘ Hamitic Races and Languages.* 

7 ( :f. A. Erman, In Zf>MO xlvi. I1892J 98-129, and AgyptUche 
liramviatik^, Berlin, 1911, p. 1 ; also A. Ember, ZA xlix. [19111 
87 ff., 1. 11912J 80 ff., li. [1018) 110 ff. ; J. H. Breasted, Iliet. cf 
Egypf^, New York, 10()0, pp. 7, 26, 26. 

8 Of. F. Muller, pp. 25317., 36317. ; or the comparison made 
by Uio present writer in JAOS xxxv. [1915J 216 ff. 
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called perfect form— iliat whitih originally expressed completed 
action— has been releyratcd to the exprewnon of states of ueing, 
orid compictod action is expressed by one of the imperfect 
fomw. Ill other words, in Assyrian and Akkadian the so-called 
perfect may be seen in process of elimination.! 

In the Hainitic. ianifuaffes, for nearly all of which we uosscss 
no ancient literature, there is considerable variety. Somali, Afar 
(Dankali), Saho, and Kabyle have preserved both the jiorfoct 
inade by atTonuatlves and the imperfect made by proforma- 
tiye8.'<< The Qallu has preserved only the perfect form, modi- 
fyinu; it to express dilferent siiodes of meaningr.^ Bedauyd, 
Shilbish, and k'edainOs have eliminated the perfect, os the 
Akkadian and Assyrian were doings, and express the various 
shades of tlioug^ht hy modifications of the imperfect.* 

%yptian, like Oalla, has entirely lost the imperfect. All its 
verb formations arc made on the analogy of the 8emitlo perfect, 
by affixes to the verb stem. There is a considerable number of 
these, and ono of them, the so-(»lled pBcudo-)>artlciple, is a 
survival of the real SeiniUc perfect.^ In the Pyramid Texts it 
is used as a transitive verb like the ordinary Semitic perfect ; 
in the texts of the Middle Kingdom it has become an intransi- 
tive or passive, like tlie perfect form in AkkadUan and Assyrian ; 
in the later language it b* often replaced by other construotioiis.0 
These (H)nstruction8 consist primarily of a verbal noun to which 
the suffix form of the pronoun is appended : thus 6edemi^ * 1 
will hear'; ieiiemk^ ' thou wilt hear.’ The participial form of 
the verbal stem imparts to the combination a future moaning. 
Other meanings are obtained by variations of this norm. 
Sedemenf/ has an aoristio signifioiince ; iedtmwf a passive 
meaning; ifd^mp7\f is also a jiassive ; expresses 

resultant action; iedemk'f expresses wishes.? These forms, 
made on tiie analogy of the 8emitio perfect, have entirely dis- 
placed the imperfect, and, in the later lan^iage, the perfect. 
The so-callcdjweudo-parbiciple (perfect) Is nracucally unknown 
In Cfoptio. Erman and £mber explain this phenomenon in 
Egyptian on the suppoHitiou that there was a pre-historic 
invasion of Kgj'pt by Semites from Asia, who for a time imposed 
their language on the Egyptians, and in course of time this 
Semitic ton^e woa largely submoi^ed by African tendencies of 
^ee<ih furnished by the prc-Hemitic elements in the population, 
xiie argument from the comparison of general grammatical 
forms is reinforced by oomparlMons of the Egyptian and Semillu 
vocabularies, by which it is proved that the roots of many 
Egyptian words arc identical wltli ths roots of many Semitic 
words. As the roots by which these same meanings are ex- 
pressed in the other Ilauiitio tongues are quite different, the 
argument from vocabulary appears at first sight to have con- 
Hidcratile force. 

[n reality the argument from vocabulary is fallacious. For 
the other llamitic dialects we have no literature for the early 
lime. It is all modern- millenniums later than the Egyptian. 
In all living languages words become obsolete, giving way to 
others. There is no cvulence that Semitic roots did not appear 
in the other Hamitic dialect>s 4000 or 6000 years ago ; or that 
they would apiiear in Egyptian, if Egyptian had remained a 
nnn-literary language, and we know it only as a S)>oken dialect 
to-day. The argument from vooabulory must, therefore, be 
discarded. 

If, now, the verbs of the two groups of languages are viewed 
brcMulIy, it appears tlmt it is not necessary to posit a Semitic 
invasion of Kgyut in order to explain the existence there of the 
i^udo-partlcijnu. Another explanation seems more natural. 
Had there been such an invasion, it is difficult to explain why 
it should not have imparted to Egyptian the Semitic iinperh ct 
as well as the Semitic perfect. There is do early Semitic dialect 
from which the imperfect is lacking, and Semites entering 
Egypt must have carried this with them. On the other hand, 
the presence of the perfect form in other Hainitic dialects, and 
the analogy of the Oalla language, which has lost the im- 
perfect formation, show that the nhonomeiia of Egyptian are 

J taralleled in llamitic, though not in Semitic. The phenomena 
Ind a more satisfactory explanation on the supposition Uuit the 
Semites and llamites are aescended from a conimon slock, and 
that the Egyptians are a brarnh of the Ifamitio stock. 

This view of the matter receives corifinnation from a con- 
sideration of the larger aspe<>'.U of the verbal stems in Semitic 
and llamitic. There are inditjations in Coptic that certain 
Egyptian stums formed an intensive by doubling the middle 
r^ical, as do the Semitic languages.^ This formation has 
survived in the Burlier dialect of H’edaiu^is,'' where it is em- 
ployed to express habitual action, and in llilin and Chuuilr,u 

I Of. H. Zimmern, Vergleichmde Qraminatik der temitutekm 
Sprachen, Berlin, 1808, p. 82 ff. ; or 0. Brockelniann, (irutuirvuv 
der vergUicHmulm Grammatik dftr tuemifiischen Sprachni, Berlin, 
1907-12, 1. 604 ff. 

« Cf. L. Reiiiisch, Die 'i4/rtr-.Vpivic///>, a vols., Vienna, l.S.S(!-S7, 
Die Sttrache der Iroh-Saho in Abri^ Uiurn, <lo. IS7H ; H. Ntnnime, 
Uaiidhueh des Schilhinchi'H von TazerwuU, J.cipxig, p. 66. 
a Muller, p. 201 f. ‘ 

* Itcinisch, JJie Be 4 a 7 tye Hprar.hr in /V/lvr, 4 vols., 

Viemia, 1898-94; 8tumme, op, «*/7. ; an<l A. <l<* Calassaiiti- 
Motylinskl, /> Dialecte herhiire dr Urthniirr, I’liris, I'.HM. 

Knuan, Jfgpp. Oratnmatik^, 6 2«(). 

K. Setho, J)aa dgyptische Vcrbiini, Bciiizig, IMiO, ii. 1. 

7 lb. 46 278-824. 8 Setbe, p. .11 1. 

>♦ Cttlassanti-Motylliiski, p. 33. 

Uelnisuh, Die Bilin'Sprache in Nurdost-A/rikti, Vienna, 

1882, p. 21. 

!! Reinisoh, Die Chamirsvraehe in Abcmnim, Vienna, 188'!, 

p.4e. 


at the other extreme of the llniuitic territoiy. wliirc it expresses 
intensity as iu Semitic. Tlieso dialects of Somaliland also, like 
Hebrew, form pilpcls. Again, Egyptian forms a niphaid like 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Assyrian, by prefixing the letU*r u. A 
similar form is found at the two extremes of the Hamitic 
peoples in Sa})o'>i and Sbilliish.8 In Tameshcq,* the dialect of 
U*e<iam6s,i> Bedauyt'’,« and Sabo,? the n is clianged to m (in 
most languages the t wo sometimes interchange). The formation 
is also present in Bilin.s \vlu?re the n is changed to its kindred 
liquid r. Kg>]itiuii also forum causatives in «, like the Semitic,!* 
but this is parallfled in BL-danyu.JO Uibu,*! Cliamir,*3 ,Sah(),l» 
Tumeshemi* K’edami s,!* aiul Shil()i8h.i« H seems to tin* present 
writer, therefore, that we are jiistiflod in regarding the 
Egyptians as a Hamitic pt-opk*. U seeiiis also clear, however, 
that the Semites and llaiultes wore, at some remote epoch, one 
stock. 

2 . The Semitic cradle-land. — At loasb iivo 
din’erent theories as to tlie < iadle-laiul of the 
Semites liave been put forward. 

(1) Babjylonia has boon leyarded as tlic earliest 
home of the Semites by vou Ivremer,*’ (riudi,’“ and 
Hornmel.^** Von Kreiiier noted that the word for 
‘camel’ is comnioii to all tlie Semitic dialects, 
wlioreas they have no common name for the date- 
palm or tbo ostrich. Ho concluded that in remote 
antiquity the Semites mi'^rated from the great 
central table-land of Asia near the sources or the 
Oxus and tlie Jaxartes, and first settled in Baby- 
lonia, whence thev were by iiiigration scal tered to 
the other Semitic lands of history. Similar lingu- 
istic arguments led Guidi and Ilomincl to lix the lirst 
centre of Semitic life in Babylonia, though Hommel 
afterwards shifted it to Upper Mesopotamia. 
Driver “ was at ono time inclined to accept this 
view. Linguistic considerations, especially those 
based on vocabulary alone, form, however, too 
inseeiire a basis of induction for the sohition of so 
large a problem. 

(2) Tno most widely acce))ted theory at the 
present day is that Arabia was the cradle-land of 
the Semites. This theory was defended iu 1801 
by Sprenger,®' and was afterwards advoijated by 
Sayce,’-® Schrader, de Goeje,®* and Wright.'-^ It is 
based on the observed facts that mountaineers do 
not become nomads, and that people do not migrate 
from a fertile country like Babylonia to a sterile 
land like Arabia. From time immemorial wave 
after wave of Arabs has poured forth from Arabia 
to the more fertile contiguous lands, and there is 
no cvideiico that tlio course of migration wiis in a 
large wav ever in the other d inaction. Moreover, 
the Anuiic language has preserved a far larger 
proportion of the peculiarities of primitive Semitic 
speech than the otlior Semitic longues. 

(3) A third theory, which may be regarded as a 
modilieation of tlie second, is that the original 
home of the Semites is to he souglit in Africa, and 
that Arabia was the earliest Asiatic home and 

1 Emuui, 6 271 ; Sethe, 6 367. 

* ReiniMch, Sprache der Irob-Saho, p. 7. 

3 Sturaiue, p. 79. * F. Muller, p. 273. 

Oalossauti-Motylinski, p. 33. 

4 lieinisch, Bedauye-Hprache, p. 130. 

? Reiniseh, Sprache der Irob-HahOf p. 7. 

8 Beiniseb, liilin-SpraoJut, p. 27. 

9 Erinon, 6 270 ; Sethu, 6 360. 

19 lieinisch, Bedauye-Spraolte, p. 120. 

H Ueiniseh, Bilin-Sprache, p. 22. 

1*4 lieinisch, Chamirnprache, p. 40. 

13 HciniBC'.h, Hprarhe der Irob-Saho, p. 6. 

J4 F. Miiller, p. 270. ( 'alaswinti-Motylinski, p. ,*13. 

l^Hlutiune, p. 09. 

1 ? Of. his ‘ Semitiw’.he Cnliiin nUelniungi ti aus dein I'ffan^en- 
und Thierreichi*,’ in Dan Aoslaml, iv. Il.s7f»] non. 1 and 2. 

•8(;f. his ‘Della Me<l« primitiva del popoli Seiiiitiei,’ in the 
PrttrenfingKo/ the, Itrnle Aerndemia dri Lliirei fnr isVJl. 

•9 Die Sianien der Huvijthiertibei den HihlannH iseheii Vdlkrrn, 
Is}ip/ig, 1H79, p. 4(M), Jiiui Die. armHisrhen Volkrrund Sprnrhrn, 
d(». IsM S3, i. ii:{. 

•j« 'pfcatine on Ihc fhe oj the. TetUit'A in Hebiriv, Oxfnul, l^-l, 
p. 260 n. 

*41 heben und lo hrr den Mohuiiiumd, Berlin, ISO! no, i. ‘M 0., 
and Die afte (icoyrufdiie. Anihieus, Jlfin, is; 6, p. X'J.'J. 

AM.Hyrian Grammar, Oxford, 1872, p. l.i. 

aa y.DMG xxvii. [1878] 397-420. 

^ Ifet Vaderlantl der eernUitfche Volkrn, r.u\(loii, Is82.^ 
Lecturu on the CmnparaUm Grammar 0 / the Semitie 
Languagent Cambridge, 1890, p. 8. 
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cliMtribating centre of this race. This theory has 
been advocated by Pal^rave,^ Gerland,® Bertin,® 
NCldeke,^ Brinton,® Morris Jastrow,® Keane, ^ 
Ripley,® and Barton.® It is based in part on the 
linguistic ovidcnoo of relationship between the 
Haniitic and Semitic languages already discussed, 
in part on similarity of physical characteristics 
(suijli as the form of the jaw and the slenderness 
of the calf of the leg), and upon data secured by 
an ethnographic study of the peoples of the 
Mediterranean basin. In the opinion of the 
present writer, this is the most probable theory, 
and accounts best for all the facts. 

(4) Another theory, which is an extension of 
the second hypothesis and reverses the third, is 
that Arabia was the original homo of the Somites 
and that the Egyptians \vere formed by Semites 
who migrated to Africa and mingled with an 
earlier Negroid population of the Nile valley. 
This view has been advocated by Wiedemann,^® 
de Morgan,^^ Krman,^® Breasted,*® and Ember.** It 
is based, as already explained, on the fact that 
old Egyptian has a form of the verb which cor- 
responds to the Semitic perfect, and that the 
vocabularies of Egyptian and its daughter, Coptic, 
are much more nearly related to Semitic vocabu- 
laries than are those of other Hamitic languages. 
As already })ointed out, these linguistic facts are 
more satisfactorily accounted for in another way. 

(6) A. T. Clay is the protagonist of the view 
that the cradle-land of the Semites was Amurru 
(also read in cuneiform, f/rw), a region which lay 
between Syria and Mesopotamia.*® 11 is arguments 
are based mainly on his interpretation of proper 
namcB. He contends that the names of ante- 
diluvian patriarchs in Babylonia — Kalumum, 
Zagugib, Armft, Etana, Piliqam ( = releg), Lngal- 
banda, Ilumuzi, Bilqa-mesh (Cilgamesh), and 
Enkidu—are Semitic names. He also claims that 
it can lu5 shown that Humbaba (Humba) is not an 
Elamite god, but a despot whose palace was in the 
cedars of Lebanon.*® t^lay also contends that the 
prominent Babylonian gods are of West Semitic 
origin, viz. Adad, Amurru (tJru), Anu, Antu, 
Ashur, Dagan, In-Urta, Ishtar, Mash, Shamash, 
Urru, Zababa, etc. He further holds that, apart 
from the eruption of Muhammadans from Arabia 
in the 7th cent. A.D. — the impetus of which was to 
plunder the world — there have been no examples 
of spilling-ovcr from Arabia into the fertile lands.*’ 

With refurcnco to this theory three observations seem to he 
necessary, (a) The positive evidence lor it Is of the most un- 
Bubsiaiiliul philological cliaracter. It is based on possible 
phonetic changes in proper names. The wider an<l more 
fundainurital linguistio phenomena, which point to kinship 
between the Ilamites and Hemites, and which must he taken 
Into account in any adequate theory, are ignored. (6) The 
cont>entioii that the Islamic eruption from Arabia is the only 
historical lone is scarcely true to the facts. That was the most 
spectacular, but, as is well known to those who have lived on 
the border of the desert, the migration from Arabia to the 
more fertile lands has huou silently going on from time 
immemorial, and is in progress still. (<;) Kven if the theory 
were true, it does not prove that Arabia was not the cradle- 


1 a.v. * Arabia.’ 

* Jemwifraphic Kncycloptdiat I., 9.v, * Ethnography.* 

^JAl xi. 1188;>1431 ff. 

* A’Brii, s.r. ‘Semitic languages.' 

fl The Cradle of the Semites, and Ram and Peoples, p. 132. 

* See his art. in UrinUin, Cradle of the Semites. 

1 Ethnoloqy, p. .H5)2, 3lan, Past and Present, Cambridge, 
1899, p. -HMK 

8 The Races of Europe, p. 37fl. 

® A Sketch of Semitic Onqins, Social anti Jielitjitms, eh. i. 
h* In .1. (It* Morg.an, liee/n rehrs sur les orojines de V Eyypte., 
Paris, 1897, i. 219,223, 22S. 


n Ih. p. m. 

12 SR A W xix. niM)()J ir., and Aiiyptische. Oramnmtik^, p. 1 f. 
>8 Ilist. of Euvpt'^, pp. 7, 2:>, 2(i. 
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Miscellaneous InscriptionH Jrom the Vale Rabylvnian Cullec- 
fion, New Haven, 191f), and The Empire of the. Amoritrs, New 
Haven, 1919. 

Empire of the Arntn-iles, p. 87 f. 17 lb. ch. ii. 


land of the Semitic race ; it would only localize that cradle- 
land in that part of N. Arabia that may have at one time been 
called Amurru, or the land of the Amorites. 

3. Relation to Indo-Europeans.— It was formerly 
assumed (and the view is still widely held) that 
all human beings were descended from a single 
pair. Where this view prevails, ib is naturally 
supposed that at some time, not too remotely 
anterior to the dawn of history, the Semites and 
the Indo-Europeans formed one people. It is 
unnecessary to say that there are many problems 
connected with the origin of both the Indo- 
Europeans and the Hamito-Semitic stock that are 
still unsolved ; but, in spite of this, the advance 
in knowledge that is made from decade to decade 
tends to show that there is no demonstrable relation- 
ship between the two divisions of the human race. 
A comparison of their languages points to this 
negative conclusion. It seems probable that tri- 
literal roots (i.e. roots consisting of three con- 
sonants, vowels being disregarded) were the Imsis 
originally of all Hamito-Semitic words. To the 
Imio-Kuropean mind this peculiar method of con- 
ceiving a vocal root appears most peculiar and 
foreign. There is no uniform tri-literality to Indo- 
European roots, and no such disregard of vowels. 
lndo-Eiiro])(uin roots sometimes consist of a single 
letter, and that a vowel. 

Again, the whole interest in the actions of 
persons and the method of expressing that interest 
are dillerent. To the Indo-European mind the 
time of an action is important ; hence in the 
languages belonging to this LToup the tense-system 
is well develoned. It is in tliese languages possible 
to make it clear whether an act is still going on, 
began in past time and is just reaching completion, 
was completed in past time, was completed in the 
pa.st before some other event in the past, is still 
to happen, or will be completed in the fiiture before 
.something else happens. In some of the Jaiigunges 
a seventh tense, expressive of momentary or time- 
less action, also exists. In contrast to this, the 
Hamito-Semitic languages had but two tenses, and 
primarily iieitlier of these expressed time. One 
indicated that an action was complete, the other 
that it was incomplete. To make a narrative 
vivid a speaker might use of a past ai tiou the 
form of the verb denoting incompleLmess ; or to 
make a future deed seem certain he might employ 
the verbal form denoting completed action. The 
interest of the Hamito-Semitic mind in the time 
of ail action was of the slightest. While the 
Hamito-Semite cared little for the time of an 
action, ho was intensely interested in other 
phases of human activity. Whether a deed was 
done simply or under such strong emotion that the 
act was intensive, whether one did it of his own 
free will or some one else caused him to do it, 
whether he did it for himself or on himself, 
whether he was caused to do it for or on himself — 
these were the things that to the Tlamito-Sonfiitic 
mind seemed important. In the verbs of the 
languages of these races there are forms for the 
expression of all such shades of meaning. The 
Arabic, in which the most elaborate system for 
the expression of such shades of thought has 
survived, has no fewer than fifteen forms or 
‘ stems ’ of the verb for this purpose. Six of them 
are of comparatively infrequent occurrence, it is 
true, but the existence of any such form is 
indicative of a different interest, a diflerent 
jisychologieal make-up, and a radically different 
method of conceiving and expressing thought from 
that which underlies the Indo-Europoaii verh- 
sysUun. If we suppose that the two groups of 
riices formed one people after the development ol 
human speech (or, at least, after the development 
of any or the existing families of languages), it is 
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hardly conceivable that they Hliould have diftered 
BO radically in the conception and exproBsion of 
thought, or should have transformed the daughter- 
tongues of a once (*oninion speecdi into languages 
that diller so ^vidcly in the most fundamental 
elements of speech. The conclusion seems forced 
upon US that, if there is any kinship between the 
Indo-European group and the Hamito-Semitic 
group, the ancestors of the two must have 
separated far back in the history of kovw alalus^ 
before the beginnings of language. We can trace 
the Hamito-Semitic stock to the great Mediter- 
ranean race. The origin of the Aryans is far less 
edear. It is probable that, wherever the human 
species originated, whether, as Haeckel and others 
tnink, in a continent that once occupied the area 
of the Indian ocean, or, as Quatrefages thought, 
on the roof of the world nort h of the Himalayas, 
or, as Gerland and Brin ton held, in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, or, as Giddings holds, in * a tropical 
or sub-tropical zone which reached half-way around 
the earth from Java north-westerly to England,* 
it had spread over most of the globe before human 
speech was developed. In that case the Aryan 
speech and the Hamito-Semitic speech are entirely 
independent developments in aiflerent centres. 
Probably there were other independent centres of 
development also. The older custom of classing 
all non-Indo-European and non-Hamito-Semitic 
languages together and calling them ‘Turanian* 
was based largely upon our ignorance of such 
languages. 

4. Classification. — Classifications of Semitic 
nations are based by scholars upon peculiarities of 
their languages when compared witfi one another. 
The languages fall into five groups, as follows ; 

1. The MeBopotamian group. 

( 1 ) Akkadian (spoken in Babylonia). 

(2) Atwyrlan. 

2. The Aramaic ^’r()up, 

A. East Aramaic. 

( 1 ) Babylonian Aramaic (Babylonian Talmud). 

(2) Mandfcan. 

(.4) Syriac. 

(4) Mo<lurn dialects spoken in Kurdiatan and 
Urumia. 

B. West Aramaic. 

(1) Dialect of Sainal and Ya’dl. 

(2) InHcription of ZKR. 

(3) .lewish Aramaic (Biblical). 

f4) ralmyrene (iiiHcriptioiiB). 

16 ) Nttbtttimn (iriHcriptions). 

(0) Jewish PttleMiirnan (Targiims of Onkelos and 
Jonathan, Jerua^etn Talmud, Tar|{:uiniiu 
and Midroshim). 

S 7) Christian-PaloHtinian Aramaic. 

8 ) Samaritan. 

!)) Dialect of Ma'Iula in the I^bunon. 

8 . CiiiiaaiiitiHh group. 

(1) PiKimician. 

( 2 ) Hehrow ; 

n) Biblical. 
b) Miflhuaia 

(3) MoabitiHh. 

4 . The Arabic group. 

A. North Arabic. 

( 1 ) North Arabic inscriptions. 

(2) ClaiMlcal Arabic. 

(3) Modern dialects (innumerable). 

B. South Arabic, 

(1) Minsean and Sabuan (inscriptions). 

(2) Meliri. 

( 3 ) Soqotri. 

6. Abyssinian. 

(1) Aliyssinian inscriptions. 

(2) Ethiopic ((;«>«). 

(3) Modem dialecta ; 

f Tigro, Tigrina. 

Amharic. 

Hariri, Quragbo. 

these groups of tongues seems to most 
scholars to show that groups 1, 2, ami 8 are more closely 
related to one another than they are to groups 4 and .5, and 
that tliere is a closer kinship between groups 4 and 6 than there 
is between either of these groups and 1, 2, and 8. 

Most Semitic scholars, therefore, divide them into 
Nortliem Semites and Southern Semites. The 
Northern Semites, according to this classification, 
fall into three gi'oups : 


Western or Canaanite. 
Ainorites 
Canaanites 
PhcoriicianN 
(7artliaginians 
IlebrewM 
Ammoniums 
Moabites 
Bklomites. 

The Southern Semil,CH are the Arabs, South 
Arabians, and Abyssinians. This classification rests 
on a sound linguistic basis. The South Semitic 
languages have some neculiarities, such as broken 
or internal plurals, that are entirely wanting in 
North Semitic. 'I'ho groujiing of the Northern 
Semites also rests on the fact tliat the languages 
of each group, while diilering in many respects 
from those of the other groujis, form among tnein- 
selves only dialects of the same language. 

Another olassiii(;atiou has been adopted by some 
scholars — llomnieP and Clay’* — who divide 
the Semitic nations into East Semites and West 
Semites, the former embracing the Babylonians 
and ABayrians, and the latter including all the 
others. This division rests upon the fact that the 
Babylonians are supposed to have separated from 
the rest of the Semitn; stock long anterior to any 
other division among the Semites, so that their 
language, having a longer time in which to develop 
peculiarities, difiered (accortliiig to hypothesis) 
more widely from the primitive Semitic norm than 
any other Semitic language. This classili cation is 
not 80 satisfactory as the otlier. While it is true 
that the languages of the East Setuitos have some 
peculiarities that are sui generitt, they are on the 
whole more nearly relate<l to those of tlie Aramaean 
and Canaanitish Semites than to those of Arabia 
and Abyssinia. 

5. Characteristics,— It is not easy to sum up 
the characteristics of an individual ; it is well-nigh 
impossible accurately to sum up those of a lAce. 
Sayce, e.g.t declared the Semitic characteristics to 
be intensity of faith, fcro(;ity, exclusiveness, and 
imagination. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Semites have ever been more ferocious tlian other 
peoples who were at the same stage of civilization 
as tiio Semites when they committed the atrocities 
tliab impress the modern man. Ferocity is charac- 
teristic of all ancient nations and of all barbarous 
nations. As to the other characteristics mentioned, 
the Aryans of India — to cite but one examiilc— 
have probably surpassed the Semites in intensity 
of faith, in imagination, and in exclusiveness. 

We shall tread on safer ground if wo note 
certain features of Semitic social organization, 
religion, and art, and seek from these to discover 
characteristies. 

( 1 ) Social organization, — (a) The earliest social 
organization or the Somites was of a matriarchal 
type. Marriage was polyandrous, and the rela- 
tions lietween the sexes were, from a modern point 
of view, ill regulated.® This organization was in a 
sense forced upon them by the sterile environment 
of their cradle-land, Arabia, where the struggle 
for existence was most intense, driving them into 
a barbarous sort of civilization in advance of other 
savages, but making a high civilization impossible. 
Mentally developed by this struggle earlier than 
all other peoples except their Ilamitic kinsmen, 
they wore prevented by their surroundings for 
centuries from attaining the highest civilization. 
Their desert and oasis environment impressed 

* F. Hotumel, Die $emitisch«n V biker und Sprachen, i., 
* Die Bprachife»f;hlnhtliche Btellunff dee HabylonlBcth-AfiJiyr- 
ischen,' in Eludes archiologiqw,s, UnguiKtiques et hintoriq^ies 
dMi^esd C. Leernans, Levden, 181^, pp. 127-129, and Aufsatze 
und Abhandlungen, Munich, 1892, pp. 92-128. 

3 Clay nowhere maken a clear Blatumenf^ on the mibjfct, but 
in Amurru and The Empire of the AnutriU sijiassimjHpvisMeot 
the ' West Somites ’ as though he took tlie. (^lauslncation for 
granted. 

V Barton, ch. il. 


Eastern. Cen tral or A ra mcen /». 
Bab^ lonians Syrians 

ABsyrlanti Diunasocnos 

Nabatwans 
etc. 
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their mindH with the j^reat contrast between the 
fertile oasis and the sUirile desert. Nothing 
seemed to them so divine as the power to j»ive 
life, either vegetable or animal. They deified 
that power. A mai riarehal society led them to 
regard the chief <leity of fertility os a goddess. 
She gave the date-palm; she gave children; she 
gave the increase of the camels, goats, and sheep. 
Every act that in this rudely organized society 
tendw to create life was sacred to her. The 
name of this goddess as Ishtar, Ashtar, Ashtart, 
Attar, Ashtoreth, or Athtar is the one divine 
name that is universal among Semites. No other 
deity commanded the devotion of all Semites lis 
she did. She was on the side of life ; the desert 
was death. Her worship continued in all Semitic 
lands far down into historical times, though in 
S. Arabia and Abyssinia she was transformed into 
a god. The less well regulated and barbarous 
sexual customs and orgies of the earliest times 
were prote(!t««l by the reverence and devotion felt 
for her, and so were continued as sacred services 
in all Semitic countries well into the historical 
period. In Israel they were eradicated only by 
the ethical teaching of the prophets, reinforctul 
by the providential disasters that befell the 
nation at the hand of Assyria and Eabylon. 

The worship of mother-goddesses and the mat- 
riarchal organization were not ]>eciiliar to the 
Semites ; the former has been found in all parts of 
the world ; the latter was coupled with it among 
the Hittites, Cretans, Celts, and others. The 
peculiarly sterile cradle-land of the Semites gave 
to the Semitic mind a stronger bent in this direc- 
tion than is found among most other pooples. 
At its worst this inanifesl-ed itself in siuth sexual 
orgies ns the prophets denounced, though tliese 
could be paralleled, if not exceeded, by those of 
th(f Saivites of India. At its best this tendency 
is seen in that delight in oirs))ring and devotion 
to family that is chaiwderistie of the .lews to this 
day. It is this which also inak(!H every Arab 
jubilant at the birth of a son. Among all peoples 
the perpetuation of race has become at some 
stage of development a chief care. Among Somites 
this care has been, for the reasons mentioned, more 
all-pervasive and persistent. 

{h) While the Semites made considerable ad- 
vance in the earlier forms of social organization, 
they contributed little, if anything, to the larger 
forms of political organization tJiat build up 
successful and stable empires. 1’hcir long struggle 
for existence as small units in the desert Ie<l them 
to work out several forms of (?lan organization aiul 
deveh)ped in them a strong <*lan spirit. 'I’hose 
organizations aIIow(Nl the individual a good degree 
of freedom. The shaikh^ or leader, was only 
primm inter pares. He had only such authority 
as the public opinion of his clan was willing ti> 
enforce. When more favourable circumstances 
periiutted the construction of empire, Semites 
proved themselves capable warriors and despots, 
able to establish temporary dominion over an ex- 
tyensive territory. Examples of this are to be 
found in the empire of Sargon of Agade, that of 
the first dynasty of Babylon, that of Assyria, that 
of the Neo-Babylonians, and the various dominions 
of the Muhammadan klialifahs. In a lesser degree 
the empire of King 1 )avi<l of Israel also illustrates 
it. These empires were built up by cruel ami 
bloody conquest (ibougli not more cruel than other 
conquests equally ancient) and were absolute 
monarchies. It has been well said that the 
‘Serniti<j form of government was a despotism 
tempered by assas.sination.’ ^ There are inherent 
wealcTiesses in such a political order. Everything 
depends upon the energy an<l character of the 
• C. II. Toy, in hlfl lectures ll.irvanl University. 


despot. Weakness in him causes immediate decay 
of the State. For this reason every Semitic state 
has led a chequered career, and the Semites have 
contributed little to the iwlitical philosophy of the 
world, in making this statement it is not for- 
gotten that in modern Euro|)ean countries Jews 
hero and there have proved themselves able and 
far-seeing statesmen, and have made contributions 
to souna political philosophy. They have done 
this, however, under the stimulus of a non-Semitic 
environment, and it is hardly proper to credit 
their achievements to their Semitic ancestry. 

The failure of Semites to make a large contribu- 
tion to the advanced political development of the 
world may be attributed in part to the early period 
in human development during which Semitic states 
flourished. There is, however, little in their 
history to lead one to suppose that, hod they held 
the hegemony of the world at a later and more 
advanced period, the case would have been different. 
The aptitude for such leadership, except under 
outside stimulus, was apparently not theirs. The 
<.’o<le of Bammurabi, however, and some of the 
laws of the Jewish Pentateuch exhibit an aptitude 
for working out certain primary problems of social 
justice. The Pentateuch at least nas had extensive 
influence ujion Western civilization. If, then, 
tliey have lacked ability to develop a broad political 
pliiiosophy, they have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to tliG realization of social justice. 

(2) Art. -An the field of art the productions of 
the Semitic peoples are on the whole not of the 
highest rank. While there are one or two ex- 
ceptions to bo noted be.low, broadly speaking, 
wherever we find the work of pure {:>emites, uii- 
stimulated by contact with other races, it is crude ; 
it lacks artistic beauty. This is true of Semitic 
architecture, of Semitic ino<lelling, and of the arts 
generally. It is true that pottery, bronze work, 
and th(3 silver vase found at Telloh (Lagasb) in 
S. Babylonia* are as excadicnt as any work of the 
kind known to us from a time equally ancient, but 
these were produced, if not by pure Sumerians, by 
Semites wit n a largo admixture of Sumerian blooci. 
The same remark applies to the busts, .stehe, and 
beautifully carved seal cylinders of the kings of 
Agade. Similarly, the art of the Muhammadan 
Arabs is in many respects very fine.® The moscpie 
of ’Umar at Jerusalem is wonderfully beautiful, 
and the Alhambra of Spain— to mention but one 
example of Muhammadan art in that land — i.s one 
of the artistic womhws of the w<>rl<l. Such crea- 
tions were not, however, the work of unaided 
Semitic genius, but \vere due in large measure to 
the genius of Persians and others, whom Isblm 
had ab.sorbed. When Phmniciun civilization was 
at its lieiglit, Phoenician art attained a degree of 
barbaric finish, but. it was seldom beautiful and 
probably never original. The Plncnicians were 
the carriers of the Levant for a time, and their 
artistic impulses were derived from Egypt or 
Mesopotamia. The OT echoes with the praises of 
the iieauty of the tenqilo of Solomon, and un- 
doubtedly it was, like the temple of Melkart at 
Tyre described by Berodotus, a building of bar- 
baric splendour. Could it be restored, however, 
the modern architect would not find it beautiful. 
Its reputation is due largely to the fact that it 
was the grandest buildinp that the Hebrews, 
w'hose buildings lacked all artistic beauty, had 
ever seen. Whatever beauty the buildings with 
which Herod the Great adorned Palestine may 
have iHissessed (and their remains prove that they 
were oeautiful), it must bo remembered that Herod 
drew his inspiration from Hellenic models and 
probably employed Hellenic architects. 

1 8ei‘ art. Art fAssyro-BabyloDian). 

s See art. Art (Mubainmadan). 
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The one real exception to the inartistic character 
of Semitic work is found in the iieures of animals 
from the palaces of the Sargonid kings of Assyria 
(722-626 D.C.), especially those from the palace of 
Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.C.)* Here animals in 
action are not only carved more successfully than 
elsewhere in the ancient world up to that time, 
hut they commend tliernselves for their beauty 
and success when judged by modem standards. 
The action of horses, wild asses, lions, etc., the 
pose of their bodies, and the delineation of their 
straining muscles leave little to be desired. The 
great artistic ability of many Jews in modern 
times, in music, painting, etc., is not a real 
exception to the general artistic inaptitude of the 
Semites, for such artistic production is due to the 
stimulus of their modern, non>Semitic environment. 
In general, then, it must be said that, though 
Semites all through their history have proved 
apt pupils whenever stimulated by the artistic 
achievements of other peoples, when left to 
themselves they are characterized by artistic in- 
aptitude. 

(3) Literature. — In literature Semitic talent 
shines more brightly than in art, though aptitude 
is not manifested for all varieties of literature. 
Semitic literatures wore produced only by the 
Babylonians and As^rians, the Hebrews, and the 
Arabs.i While the Babylonians developed a large 
mythological literature and constructed at least 
two epic poems, they produced nothing that takes 
rank among the literary masterpieces of the world. 
These poems are remarkable for their antiquity, 
but are the literary productions of men who were 
still in the childhood of the race. How much of 
them is due to Semitic and how much to Sumerian 
genius it is often ditticult to tell. There is a 
certain art in Assyrian chronicle- writing, hut there 
are also great faults which exclude these produc- 
tions from the realm of literature. Neitfier the 
Babylonians nor any other Semitic people produced 
dramatic poetry. Neither the book of Jot) nor the 
Song of Songs in the OT constitutes an exception 
to this statement. These Hebrew compositions, 
which have often been claimed as examples of 
Semitic drama, really belong to other classes of 
literature. The Semite was too serious and matter- 
of-fact in his make-up to enjoy acting, rhe real 
contribution of the Somites to the universal litera- 
ture of the world w'as made in quite another realm 
— the religious. The literature of the Hebrews 
that has survived is contained in the OT. This, 
along with the N'V, is the most widely circulated 
hook in the worhl. It is not of equal literary 
merit in all its parts. Some of its books, such as 
Leviticus and Clironiolos, contain little in tliem- 
selvos to attract the general reader. The Baalter, 
the book of Job, and parts of the i)rophctic hooks 
are, however, among the literary treasuroB of the 
race. They constitute the gems of Hebrew poetry. 
The great Hebrew poets poHsessed the art of 
simple, direct expression. In Utho phrases they 
set forth emotional experiences with a power almost 
unequalled. Their figures, drawn from the homely 
things of common life, are of universal appeal. 
No other book of religious devotion has been em- 
ployed by so many people of widely diflcrent races, 
circum stances, and civilizations to voice the con- 
fessions, praises, and aspirations of worship as the 
Hebrew Psalter. To liave given this to the world 
is in itself a great achievement. It is not, as is 
popularly supposed, the work of one great poet ; 
m it the work of unknown and iinmimherod poets 
is enshrined. Diflereiit in cliaractcr as the work 
of these hards often is, diflferent as are their points 
of view, in the Psalter their work is blended into 
a whole of wonderful richness and beauty, forming 
1 See artt. liiTHRATiiiiK (Raliylonian) and (Jewish). 


a liook that is at once the model and the despair 
of all subsequent writers of devotional poetry. 

Of Arabic literature taken as a whole it must he 
said that much of it was composed by Muham- 
madans of I'ersian stock. There is, however, one 
hook, the Qnr'dn the greatest contribution 

to the world’s literature in the Arabic tongue, 
that is purely hSemitic in origin. Its autlior, 
Muhammad, was an Arab of the Arabs. Such 
outside stimulus as he had caino from Jews and 
the OT— purely Semitic sources. While, as judged 
by the standards of literary form, the Quran 
leaves much to be desire»i, it possesses in the 
original a certain rhythm and assonance that is 
not unpleasing and that is regarded hy the Arabs 
as remarkable. This is, of eoiirse, untranslatable, 
and the subject-matter and arrangement (or rather 
lack of it) are such that in translation the Qur^dn 
seems confused and often incoherent. Nevertheless 
the hook is treasured by about one-sixth of the 
inhabitants of the world as their supremo hook, so 
that, whatever a non-Muhammadan may think of 
it, he must confess that its autlu)r possessed in a 
marvellous decree the genius to interpret life to 
men of a certain stage oi culture. 

As creators of religious literature which appeals 
to all sorts and conditions of men, the Semites are 
without peers among the nations of the world. 

(4) lietigion. — Behind religious literature lies 
religion, of which literature is the expression. As 
Semites have given the world its l)eHt religious 
literature, it is not surprising that they have given 
it its best religion. Of tho four monotheistic re- 
ImoDB of tho world-- Judaism, Zoroastrianism, 
Muhammadanism, and Christianity — three are of 
Jewish origin. Zoroastrianism, the fourth, is the 
least satisfactory and successful. Henan held that 
the Semites possessed a racial tendency to mono- 
theism, but it has long been recognized that this 
claim is unfounded. Among primitive Semitic 
tribes a kind of henotheism is found, but this hy 
no moans denies the existence of other spirits and 
gods, or leads to a disinclination upon occasion to 
worship thorn. When tribe con<jncred triho in 
that clash of interests through which larger states 
are built, polytheism as gross and uninsjiiring os 
any in the world flourished among Semites. Tliat 
they have he<rome the religious teachers of the 
world is due to tho character, inspiration, and 
genius of a few individuals. But, just as it is the 
immortal glory of the Greeks to liave produced 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Phidias, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, so it is the glory of the 
Semites to have produced Amos, llosoa, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Muhammad, Jesus, and Paul. 
Such men do not spring from a religiously barren 
soil or flourish in a wdiolly hostile environ nicnt. 
If it be objected that Jesns was not altogether of 
tho earth, it should he remenihcred that neverthe- 
less He was * of the seed of David according to tho 
flesh,’ and His mission would have been tiuitlcss 
had not the ethical mon<»tlicisui of the, Hebrew 
prophets prepared the way for Him. Evim thougli 
the Semites possessed no general tendency to 
monotheism, tliey produced individuals who had 
the vision to perceive tliis truth and the ability to 
lead a goodly niimhcr of tlieir fellows to accept it. 
This monotheism as taught by Jesus and I 'an I, 
and later in a less exalted form by Muhammad, 
has created two of tho religions of the world lliat 
make a universal appeal. Men of nlmo.st every 
race are found in the ranks of Christianity and 
Muhammadanism. No other monotliciam lias l»cen 
able to do this. Buddhism, the otlic.r religion tlnil. 
aims at universality, is unstable in its conception 
of God. Primitive BnddhiHin woislii|*|>cd no deity. 
Some later Bmldliists pnictically woisliip many 
gods; some revere a philo.sopliic;il Ahsohife. 
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To sum up in a definition the reli^oua poaal 
bilitiea and tendeneieR of tlio Scunifcos is impoHsibie. 
We can only say tluit in one Semitic people (and 
in another in a far lesser deforce) they possessed 
the power of transmutiiif' the dark mire of primi 
tive Semitic nature-worship, often gross m its 
forms, into the pure wliite lily of the world’s best 
religion. 

Litbratiirk.— E. Renan, IUhL g^iUrale de» lanmien a^mi- 
tuitu‘s-\ I’arlB, 1803; A. H. Keane, Elhnologp, Cainbrid^fu, 
1896 ; D. G. Brinton, JtaMs and Peuplea, New York, 1890, The 
Cradle of the Semitea, Philmlelphia, 1890; T. Ndldeke, art. 
‘Semitic ljan;<ua((e8,’ in A’/lrO ; A. A. Gerland, art. ‘Ethno- 
trapiiv,' In 1 conog raphtc EtwycltYpedia, i. : W. R. Smith, The 
Religion of the Remitea'^, Ixindon, 1894 ; W. Z. Riploy, The 
Racea tjf Europe, New York, 1900 ; G. Ser^i, The Mediter- 
ranean Race, London, 1901 ; G. A. Barton, A Sket/ih of Semitic 
Origina. Social and ReUgioua, New York, 1902, ‘ Tainmuz and 
OHiris,’ in JAOS xxxv. [1916] 21.6 ff. ; A. Erman, ‘Die Flexion 
des iigypti«chen Verbunw,’ In SR A W xix. [1900] .317-3.63; A. T. 
Clay, / (murru, the Home of the Northern Semites, Piillailelphln, 
nxH), The Empire of the Amoritea, Nuw Haven, 1919; C. 
Meinhof, An Introd. to the Study of African Languages, 

iA)tiiion. i»i6. Geokok a. Barton. 

SENAPANTHlS . — The Sen&pantlils were an 
Indian Vaisnava sect, an olfshoot of the llftmftwats, 
having been founded by a barber named Sena or 
Senflnamla (usually shortened familiarly to Sena), 
one of the twelve apostles of Ramananaa.' Their 
tenets did not diller from those of other Vai^navas, 
and their existence as a separate sect is due to 
the fact that Sena himself and his de.scendants 
exercised considerable influence as family qurus^ 
or religious preceptors, of the then raja or Ran- 
dhogafh, or Kiwa, in llaghelkhand, ami his 
successors. According to triKlition, the raja was 
Bir Singh, who reigned A.D. 1500 -10. But Sena’s 
teacher, KA.m&iianda, flourished in tlui 14th cent.,* 
and the nllogcd dates of master and pupil aro 
therefore incompatible. Either Kainrinanda lived 
later than is supposed — whicli is unlikely— or olso 
it was not Bir Singh, but some predecessor, to 
whom Senft acted as guru. 

The story of the riija’s accej)tance of Sena as his 
guru belongs to the group of Vai.^nava legends, 
of which there aro many examples, in which the 
deity is represented a.s impersonating a devotee in 
order to save him from some censure or other 
calamity. 

Sen&, a devout Yai^pava, was originally the r&J&'s barber. 
One day, Intent on hia duty of showing hospitality to wander- 
ing holy men, 2 he neglected to attend his master at the usual 
time for the performance of the necessary tonsorlal funutions. 
Kama himself accordingly took his form, appeared before the 
rajft, and di<l SuruVs work, without the raja being aware of the 
change of identity. Suhsecpiently, wlu>n Seriii, knowing nothing 
of what had occurred, arrived aiitl beg.-vn t/O apologize for being 
iMihind time, the raja discerned the true state of affairs, and, 
falling at Sen&'s feet, olocted him as his spiritual guide. 

TilO sect is believed to bo now extinct. 

Litkratuhb. — N ftbh& Dasa, lihaktamdla (63), with Priysl 
Dilsa’s coniinontary ; the best ed. is that of HitaramaAarana 
BhagavAn Prasadu, Benares, 1996, p. 766 ff. A suniinary of the 
stak'inents In the Bhaktamdla is given by H. H. Wilson, Sketch 
of the Religioua Seete qf the Hindus, ed. R. Ro.st, f^ondon, 1861, 

p. ii8f. George A. Grierson. 

SENECA.— 

1 . Life and character. — L. Annwus Seneca (4 b.c.-a.d. 66), 
the second of the three sons of the rhetorician An nieus Seneca, 
was born ut (>)riluba in Spain. lie received a considerable 
irih(;rit(iiice from his father, and by the favour of Nero amassed 
enorinuiiR riches, the disposition of which was the (»nse of 
much heart-scarchliig.s Among his teachers he mentions par- 
ticularly Sotlon,^ the pupil of Soxtius, from whom he learnt to 
follow the recomnicndatioii of Pythagoras by becoming a vege- 
tarian. *1 Subseijuently. after practising the habit for a year, he 
abandoned It at his father’s request.* The chief Impulse to 
Stoicism came from Atlalus, of whom he speaks with profound 
rcajicet."^ In due cour.se* .Seneca became an advo«Uite and passed 

1 See art. RJImAn.andIs, UamXwats. 

2 See ERE x. 67()l*, note 2. 

2 ,1. E. B. Mu>or on Juvenal, x. 10, in Thirteen Satirea, 2 vols., 
l.oiKinn, 1888 93. 

** Ep. xlix. 2. ® Ih. cviii. 19. 

6 Ib. 22. lb. 13. 


through the initial stages of official life with success. ^ In the 
year 41 he incurred the enmity of Messallna. and was banished 
to Corsica, where he lived in exile for eight years. In 49 
Agrippina procured his recall and employed him at court as 
tutor to the young Nero.3 His subsequent career as imperial 
minister, the decline of his influence after the death of Burrus, 
his withdrawal from court, his implicanon in the conspiracy of 
Piso, and his forced suicide, belong to Roman history and do 
not require a more particular description.* He devoted the 
lost few years of his life entirely to literary labours, whereby he 
essayed to promote the practice lessons of Stoicism.4 
Ills character is variously estimated. While we cannot feel 
for Seneca the whole-hearted respect which he might have 
earned by a more unswerving courage, it should be remembered 
that tlio age in which he lived and the position which he 
occupied mode it impossible for a Stoic to remain in public life 
without abating somewhat the rigidity of his principles. In 
order to retain his influence over Nero he may have thought it 
necessary to acquiesce in certain of his proceedings which it 
was impoHsible to restrain.* In this spirit, that it is useless to 
strive after the unattainable, Seneca declares that Zeno's recom- 
mendation of political activity does not apply when the State 
is so depraved os to be past healing. The wise man’s motive is 
the service of his fellow-man, and in favourable conditions 
public life offers a wider opportunity than is open to the private 
citizen. If that avenue is closed, ho will endeavour to be useful 
to his neighbours, or at^ least to improve himself.* Even his 
most bitter enemies admitted that Seneca’s administration w'os 
honest and his advice inspired by a desire for good.7 Tacitus, 
in describing his death, leaves us in no douiit of nis admiration,* 
and his own writings sufficiently demonstrate the sincerity of 
his ardour in the pursuit of virtue. 

2. Relation to Stoicism.— Seneca’s influence in 
the history of human thou^jht is due to his position 
a.M the oarlic»sb exponent of Roman SUncism.® 
Although Cornntns ami Heraclitus are repre.sented 
by writing.s which are still extant, their subject- 
matter was of com])aratively trivial value, whereas 
Seneca’s work.s gave a frcsli imi»etus to the spread 
of pidlosophy among the ediuuit ed (daastjs by laying 
8trc.ss upon its .supreme importanee as a [uactical 
guide for conduct, so that ho became the foroninner 
of the movement w’hich was siih.sequently developed 
by Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Aureliu.s, 
The framework of the Stoic- .system was taken over 
bodily, and it is beyond question that, though 
claiming a nominal indeiiendence,’* he did not 
originate any fresh devclooment on the strength 
of his own authority. The theoretical side of 
Stoicism was to bo cultivated at most as a legiti- 
mate object of curiosity, and for the purpose of 
stimulating its students to struggle onwards in 
the pursuit of virtue ; the estahlishment of exact 
scientific knowledge was a matter of secondary 
interest. 

Adopting this attitude, he was at liberty to 
express his profound conlempt for the subtleties 
of logic on which Chrysijipus had toiled .so labor- 
iously. Ho devoted one of his letters’* to the 
discn.s.sion of the Stoic paradox that wisdom 
(sapientia, ^pSy-gois) is a good, but the pos.seHsion 
of wisdom {sapere, (ppoveiv) i.s not. Holding that 
notliing but the corporeal exists, the Stoics never- 
theless niodo an exception in favour of the incor- 
poreal notion (\exr6i', including <f>poueip) which is 
intermediate between the corporeal utterance on 
the one hand and the corporeal mind on the other. 
This position was defended by a process of artificial 
reasoning which Seneca expounnod but refused to 
follow. He brushed aside the distinction between 
sapere and sapientia as repugnant to common sense, 
and apologized for having spent so much time in 
discussing it. ‘ Let ns pass by these ingenious 
triflings and hasten to pursue what will be of some 
profit to us.’’* 

3. Physics and metaphysics. — A inindi greater 
value is attributed to pliysics, which, though it 
1 Dial. xn. v. 4. * Tac. Ann. xii. 8. 

3/6. xlv. 6211. * Ep. yii\. l~[i. 

* Tac. Ann, xlll 2. • Dial. viii. ili. 8. 

7 Dio, Ixi. 4. * Ann. xv. 02 ff. 

* flee art. Stoics. 

1* Dial. VII. iii. 2. Seneca claimed to be an eclectic and was 
ready to accept even from Epicurus what he himself approvetl. 
See Kp. xli. 11, with Summers's note. 

R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, London, 1910, p. 14. 

1* Ep. oxvll. 13 Ib, cxvii. 80. 
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does not directly assist the formation of character, 
nevertheless elevates the mind by bringing it into 
contact with the majesty of divine truth, whereas 
logic shrivels and contracts the mind without 
sharpening it.^ In a similar spirit he propounded 
a discussion on the nature of causality, defending 
the Stoic conception of its unity against the 
plurality of Aristotle. ‘ Ho met the objection that 
such controversies do not assist us to extirpate 
emotion, which is the final aim of moral action, by 
saying that, so long as they are not employ^ 
pedantically, they elevate the mind by freeing it 
from its earthly burdens. * Would you forbid me 
to claim a share in heaven ? Must I live with my 
head bowed to the earth ? ’ * 

Among the works of Seneca which have been 
preserved are the NaiuraUs Qumaiioncs in seven 
books, which deals chiefly with the phenomena of 
meteorology. This work is not the product of in- 
dependent research. It is derived largely from 
Posidonius,* and the perfunctory method of treat- 
ment suggests that the actual results were regarded 
as comparatively unimportant. Seneca professed 
that his interest in physical science arose from 
its value in strengthening moral convictions and 
purif3ring the soul.® He was always ready to pass 
from the merely material explanation of natural 
objects to the evidence wliich they afforded in 
support of Stoic pantheism. The similarity of the 
microcosm to the macrocosm and, in particular, 
the correspondence of God’s relation to the world 
with that of the soul to man* were themes on 
which Seneca never wearied of expatiating.^ The 
philosophic expression of these ideas treats God 
as a material air-current (weO/xa, apiritus)^ which 
permeates every part of the universe ® and is the 
ultimate source of every variety of life and move- 
ment.® Hence the importance attached to the 
theory of tension as the peculiar characteristic of 
the action of spirit, giving at once unity to our 
bodies and growth and vigour to trees ana crops.*® 
Thus, we need not raise our hands to invoke an 
absent deity. No good man is apart from God : 
*nay, he is close at hand, he is with you, he is 
within you.’ ** The divine origin of our souls ex- 
plains the Stoic belief in immortality. After its 
release from the body the soul is gradually purged 
of the taints received in its mortal career,*® and 
rises to the purer region of the celestial asther, 
where it enjoys daily converse with other blessed 
spirits.*® Finally, at the period of the world- 
conflagration (^KTTiJpawrty), when everything is re- 
solved into the fiery essence, the immortal souls, 
sharing in the general offacemeut, are absorbed in 
the divine unity.** Concerning the fate of those 
souls which have become debased through wicked- 
ness we have no certain information. Seneca, as 
we might expect, will have nothing to do with the 
mythical horrors of Tartarus ; *® on the other hand, 
he recognizes the moral value attaching to a belief 
in a system of future rewards and punishments.*® 
He was entirely in accord with the rest of the 
school in refusing to condemn the observances of 
the State religion, but he was keenly alive to its 
abuses.*^ It is the inward spirit, ratner than the 
outward ceremony, that counts. The futility of 
prayers to the gods os ordinarily rendered is 
i ifp. cxvH. 19. a/6. Ixv. 2fl. 

3 Ih. 20. 

* A. Sohmokcl, Dut PhiUmtphie der mittleren Stoa, Berlin, 
1892, p. 14, n. 6. 

QiuPHt. Hi. prmf. 17 f. 

® Ep. Ixv. 24. 7 p. 401 ff, 

« fW. 1(J. 

a Dim. VII. viii. 4, Nat. Qutvst. iii. xv. 1. 

■a JVat. Quvpst. ii. vi. G. u Kp. \li. I, Ixxiii. IG. 

*a Dial. vi. xxiv. 5. is tb. xxv. I. 

1* Ib. xxvl. 6 ; K. V, Arnolil, Hainan Stoicism, CainbriUi(e, 
nni, p. 268. 

la Dial. vi. xix. 4. i« Ep. cwli. 0 . 

Nat. Queeat. ii. xxxv. 1, da Ham/, i. vi. 3. 

VOL. XI .— 25 


expressed by Seneca as vigorously as by Juvenal 
but the value of prayer as an act of resignation 
to the will of heaven and of sclf-exaniinatlon 
before retiring to re.st is abundantly acknow- 
ledged.® The sum of our religious duty is to seek 
out the divine will, to mould ourselves in the like- 
ness of the gocls, and to submit unhesitatingly to 
their decrees.® No act of ours can deflect the 
unchangeable progress of destiny in fulfilment of 
God’s purpose. Therefore, according to the lesson 
conveyed in Cleanthes’ verses,* which Seneca 
rendered into f.atin,® true piety consists in a 
willing surrender of what the stubborn must yield 

g erforce.® This attitude of mind is expressed by 
eneca in terms of epigram : * I do not obey Goa 
but agree with Him ’ ‘ True liberty is obedience 
to God.*® In his conception of the divine nature 
Seneca did not deviate from the lines prescibed by 
the early Stoics, as when ho declared that our 
constitution is a unity identical with God, whose 
partners and members we are,® or that Nature, 
Fate, and Fortune are merely difl'orent names for 
God, corresponding to the various manifestations 
of His power.*® liis attitude differed from that of 
the early Stoic masters in so far as he laid a 
greater stress on the ethical bearing of theology, 
on the care of God for man, and on the duty which 
man owes to God. Thus, by dwelling insistently 
on the opposition between body and spirit, by 
describing the body as a prison-house from whicri 
the spirit n eager to escape, or as an adversary 
with whom a perpetual struggle must be main- 
tained,** ho speaks in a style which reminds us 
forcibly of Plato.*® He even goes so far as to 
abandon the Stoic doctrine of the sours unity by 
reverting to Plato’s triplicate division, with tho 
same splitting of the irrational element into tho 
passionate and the sensual.*® It should be re- 
membered, however, that Seneca was hero repro- 
ducing tho teaching of Posidonius, who restricted 
his adherence to Platonism by assigning to tho 
soul a separation not of parts but of faculties.** 

4. Ethical teaching’. — We may now pa.sH to the 
ethical side of Seneca’s teaching, to which he 
attached the highest importance on the ground 
that conduct rather than theoretical conviction is 
the proper aim of philosophy.*® In this branch 
Seneca repeats, without any sign of faltering, all 
the most characteristic of tho Stoic doctrines. 
Virtue is realized in a course of life directed 
with uniform consistency, which is iinno8.sible 
without a sciontilic knowledge of nature.^® Tho 
perfect control of the inner man is shown by 
harmoniousness of action.” Yet tho act itself is 
unimportant except as a token of the purpose 
which inspires it ; no action can mjssibly bo 
virtuous unless it proceeds from a healthy and 
upright will.** The modihed degree of value (d^la) 
assigned to health, riches, family, reputation, and 
the like, which, though e.ssentially indifferent and 
even on occasion harmful, are deserving of general 
reference {rrporjypiya, producta), is recognized by 
eneca; if he loosely called them ‘goods,’ he was 
for the moment using popular language, and was 
well aware that they have no eJairn to be so 
described.*® But this qualilied approbation of 

1 Arnold, p. 235 ; 8oe art. PRAYKR(Itoman). 
a Dial. V. xxxvi. 1-.3. a Ep. xcv. 47^.50. 

*H. von Arnlm, Stoieomm Vetirum FrajmAnta, Leipwjf, 
1003 06, 1. 627. 

® Ep. evii. 11. ® Dial. 1 . v. 4 6. 

^ Ep. xcvl. 2 . « Dial. vu. xv. 7. 

“ ^i. xcii. 30. 1“ De Hene/. iv. viil. .3. 

o Ep. Ixv. 10, 21 f., Dial. VI. xxiv. 6. 

Phubd. OG B IT., 79 O, Hap. 611 C. 

Ep. xdl. 8 . 

« Schniekcl, p. 2.^i7 ; K. Zeller, flM. of KcUrtirism tn (ireek 
PhiloHophy, Ir. S. 1*’. Alley rie, liOiu.lon, lss.3, j'. 05 1. 

Wiffp. XX. 2. l«/6. xxxJ. S. 

« Ib. Ixxlv. 30 , IB 76. xov. 57. 

» Jb. Ixxiv. 17. 
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oxienialM iloes not derogate from the absolute 
Hufiioiency of virtue for happiness, on which 
Seneca unhesitatingly insists.^ The earlier Stoics 
had exalted the figure of the wise man as an 
ideal }>ortrnit for imitation. Admitting that the 
instances of Ins actual anpearance in life were very 
few,® they pointed to the traditional accounts of 
Heracles and Odysseus, and to the examples set 
by Socrates and Diogenes. Seneca proudly odds 
that nowhere could so complete a pattern he found 
as in the life and death of Cato the younger.* He 
even went so far as to approve the paradox that 
there is a sense in which tlie wise man is superior 
to Cod ; the latter owes His freedom from fear to 
tlio bounty of nature, the former to himself.^ 

NotwithstainUng the vehemence with which 
Seneca aclvocated these lofty principles, his para- 
niount interest was to extract from them the 
stiinulus wliicli they might afford to the self- 
improvement of his readers. His writings are not 
to be regarded as pliilosophical treatises whose 
(diief aim was to instruct. They rather resemble 
the utterances of a popular preaclier — moral essays 
circulated to assist a propaganda in favour of 
Stoicism. 'Diey belong to that branch of pbilo- 
sopliy — held by sonie to be a useh'.ss excrescence — 
widen was known as advisory (Ta/)a4veTt/fiJ), being 
intended to mark out the course of conduct pre- 
scribed for the various contingencies encountered 
in actual life.* At the same time Seneca devotes 
a long letter® to the support of hia contention that 
these particular recommendations are insudicient 
unless they are accompanied by a statement of the 
broad juinciplos of plulosophy upon which their 
validity depends. To such considerations must be 
traced his constant refusal to put too severe 
a strain upon human weakness. The emphatic 
manner in avIucIi he enlarges on the advantage.^ of 
Avealth to the Avise man, and admits that the 
younger Cato made no attempt to conform to the 
standard of frugality set by his elder namesake,^ 
exhibits a temper far removed from the Cynical 
proclivities of Zeno.® Cato Idmself, in spite of hia 
claim to the possesaion of the highest Avisdom, is 
blamed for the useless sacrifice of his life to hia 
principles.® In their relations Avith the court or 
Avith other persons in authority, Seneea rocom- 
meiids to his rcailers a <lcgrce of complaisance not 
far removed from servility.^® He recognizes that 
all emotion is sinful, and should be extirpated 
rather than moderated and he consequently 
accepts the vieAv that in the irifiiction of punish- 
ment pity must give Avay to reason. Ho Avho 
spares the evil injures the good.'* Hut Cicero’s 
mockery of the rigidity and inlniinanily of Stoic- 
ism has no relevam^e to one who could Avril.e : 
‘ Wherever there is a man, there is room for 
benevolence,’ or ; ‘ Make yourself beloved by all 
Avliile you live and regretted after your death. 
Another illustration may be taken from the dis- 
cussion of (.he question Avhen suicide is expedient 
(eiJXoyos ^^ayoryjf). Hero, OS is Avell known, the 
Stoics had framed rules to meet particular eases, 
based upon the moral indifierence of life and death.*® 
Seneca’s Avritings show that in his time, even if 
suicide could occasionally be justified, there Avas 
more frequently a danger that Cato’s example 
Avoiild encourage a morbid craving for death ; and 
his manly protest in hivour of a healthy endur- 
.TUfC of hiiiwNhip ciuiiiol. fail to earn apjU'ov.al. 

J Kp. Ixxiv. ‘JO, l\x\v. fit. - Ih. xlii. 1. 

Dial. II. ii. 1. <* /vV>. liii. 11. 

'' 1b. xciv. 1. Ih. xcv. 

V Dial. VII. XV. .'t 4. 

N Frag. ICSf. (von .trninj, i. ‘J.;:!, ur.S). 

Kp. xiv. ly. Dial. iv. xxxiii. 1, Dp. xiv. 7. 

n Kp. cxvi. 1. Frag. 114. 

IJ* Pro Mur. «)ff. ** Dial. vii. xxiv. 8. 

tb. V. xim. 1. *« Von Ariiiui, ili. TCW, 

** Kp. xxiv. 26. 


It is unnecessary to trace tho signs of Seneca’s 
moderation and hunianity which pervade his dis- 
cussioiis of » the varied duties of daily life 
Kovra) ; the examples already given are sufficiently 
typical. Hut a single reniarlc qn the method of 
teaching morals is Avorth recording. The teacher 
is advised to exaggerate tho severity of his pre- 
cepts from consideration of the fact that human 
weakness is certain to fall short of the standard 
proposed.* Thus the occasional practice of oscoti- 
cisrii Avas rccoriiniended as a countercheck to the 
growth of luxury,® in tho same Avay as Apollo- 
doniH described tiie adoption of the dynic life as a 
short cut to virtue.® 

'J’ho practical outlook of Seneca’s philosophy is 
noAvhere more clearly shoAvn than in the eare with 
Avliich he analyzes the conditions of progress 
towards virtue. Starting from the dogma Avhich 
contrasted the wise man as the sole possessor of 
virtue with the multi budo of fools,* and being 
forced ti> admit that tho appearance of a wise man 
Avas as rare as tho birth of the phoenix,® the Stoics 
were liound to admit the value of an apiuoxima- 
tion towards the ideal, if any practical advantage 
Ava.s to issue from their system. This was not a 
development in the later history of the school, but 
Avas clearly recognized by its earliest masters, 
Zeno and dleanLlics.® In SSoiieca it is hardly too 
much to say that it has become the central point 
of Ilia teaching. Tlic3 true end of philosophy is not 
to convince of ignorance by force of reason, but to 
heal sickness and Avoaknes.s by patient discipline. 
We do not aim at virtue as auistant goal ; rather, 
the ellbrt itself is inseparable from the attainment.’ 
Tlie task of philosu[)liy is, by means of continual 
admonition as well as by general precept,® to pre- 
vent the inborn capacity for good from becoming 
choked and hlimled by adverse inHuoncos. Virtue 
is not the gift of nature, but the product of art.® 
It is not to be w’on by pa.ssive accept ance of the 
truth, but conviction must be stiengthoncd by 
ol)edienco to its particular behests. Hy the in- 
gathering of the fruit of self-knowledge the mind 
of the postulant must bo transformed in its out- 
look upon virtue.*® Seneca more than once dis- 
tinguisnes the various grades of inogress without 
fixing any strict lines of demarcation. In one 
passage** he .speaks of those who are entirely un- 
trained os subject to continual storms of juission 
resembling tho Kpicurcan chaos. 'I'hey are con- 
trasted with those Avho liave made progress in the 
right direction and are descrilied as sometimes 
rising aloft in their heavenward journey and again 
sinking to tho earth. There is a tliird class, com- 
prising tho.se who have reached the confines of 
wisdom : they are in harbour — to chutige the meta- 
phor — but not yet on drj^ land. In another place *® 
the three classes of apprenticeship are dillerently 
descrilied. The highc.st grade are those who have 
mastered their passions, hut are as yet inexperi- 
enced in the practice of virtue. They have ceased 
to fear a relapse into evil, but are not yet confi- 
dent in their soeurity. The second class ha vo con- 
quered the greatest evils, but are not yet secure 
against relapse. 'J'he third class consists of those 
wl»o have only partly overcome their temptations. 
They may be free from avarice, lust, and inordin- 
ate desire, hut they are still subject, Avholly or 
partly, to the domination of anger, ambition, and 
fear. 

.Seneca’s ethical treatises may he described as 
follows. (1) Twelve book.sof DitilogueSy addre.ssed 

1 AnioW, p. :j(M. Kp. xviii. 6 IT. 

•** Laprt. vii. 121. 

4 Zeno, frag. 148 (von Arniin, i. 210). 

R Ep. xlii. 1. « llioks, }>. 81). 

1 Kp. iKXxix. 8. ” Ib. xciv. 31 f., xcv. 80. 

R Jb. xc. 44. 1 • lb. vi. J, xciv. 48. 

I* Ib. Ixxii. y f. W Jh. Ixxv. 8 ff. 
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to various friends and relatives, treating of such 
subjects as providence, anger, and happiness, and 
comprising three on consolation. The name ‘dia- 
logue Ms a misnomer, for the only trace of a debate 
is the occasional appearance of inqukt inquit ^ etc., 
which are found also in the other works. ( 2 ) 
The three books on Cletnency dedicated to Nero, 
and the seven books entitled dc JJcneficiis. (3) A 
collection of 124 moral Letters addressed to Lucilius. 
Tliese brief moral essays belong to the period sub- 
sequent to Seneca’s retirement from court (A.D, 
62) and contain the ripest fruit of his experience 
and wisdom. 

liiTKHATURH.—The works of E. V. Arnold, R. D. Hicks, and 
A. Schmekel have* boKri mentioned al>ove. For StoiciBin in 
general see E. Zeller, Stoica, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
tr. O. J. Reichel, London, 1880. For the Uoman period C. 
Martha, Le^ Moralistes sous Vernpire romaint, Paris, 1900, ami 
S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 
1904, may also be consulted. The best editions of Sencou's 
ethioal treatises are : Epistulae, ed. O. Ilerise, Leipzig, 1S98, 
Dialogi, ed. K. Hermes, do. IDOfi, de Benefn'is et de dementia, 
ed. C. Hosius, do. 1900. The Naturales Qnmtiones have been 
edited by A. Qercke, do. 1907. A. C. PkARSON. 

SENECA INDIANS.-See iRoquois. 

SENSATIONALISM. — Sensationalism Is a 
theory of knowledge which regards the mind as 
a paasive receptacle, deriving its entire content 
from the senses, or from some foreign agency 
througii the senses ; also called ‘ sensualism * (Germ. 
Sensualismus regularly), though the latter term 
is oftener used to denote the kindred theory of 
ethics, and still oftoncr a particular moral dis- 

osition. As a theory of the origin and growth of 

nowledge, sensationalism in modern philosophy 
is combined with associationism,* whicn give.s an 
account of the processes by which the materials 
given in sensation are built up into knowledge. 
As a theory of the validity of knowledge, it merges 
into empiricism (q,v.), which, though it may 
admit oUier elements in knowledge, allows only 
those ideas to be true or valid which are certified 
by sense-ex perieneo. As a doctrine concerning 
reality, it becomes phenomenalism, the view tliat 
nothing can be known except that which appears 
to the senses, which involves the denial of all 
knowledge ‘ in the strict sense of knowing,* cither 
agnosthdsin (q.v.)or scepticism. In its less critical 
form, however, it may be allied witii dualism (q.v.), 
the view being tliat a real external world com- 
municates a knowledge of itself tli rough the senses 
to an otherwise empty mind ; or with materialism 
(q.v.), whore the mental processes are identili<jd 
with the physical. 

I. Primitive thought.— Before the rise of philo- 
ao{)hi(!al reflexion man knew no other way by which 
knowledgo could enter the mind than by the 
senses. Even knowledge of spiritiial Injings and of 
mysterious things not normally in contact with the 
senses, but derived in some extraordinary way, 
as in dreams and visions, was regarded as com- 
municated through tho senses. 

'As with souls, so with othor snirlUi, man's most distinct and 
direct Interoonrse is had where they become actually present to 
his senses in dreams and visions. The htUef timt such phantoms 
are real and personal spirits, su(;geste<l and maintaiiu'd oh it is 
by the direct evidence of U»e senses of siglit, touch, and imaring, 
Is naturally an opinion usual in savage philoHopljy, and indeeti 
elsewhere, long .arul obstinately resisting the attacks of the 
later staentitic dot;trine.’ 

The 8enMatioiiaUst view of rtwelatioii coiihl be 
abundantly illustrated from Uu; earlier history 
of all religions. Biblical revelation is generally 
represented as communicated tliroiigh tho .seii.Mes. 
Tsaiah received liis prophetic mesHage, first at lenst, 
os a vision of the ‘ Lonl sitting ui>on a throne, high 
and lifted up, and his train filled the temple ’ (Is O') ; 
and St, Paul treasured memories of ‘ visions and 
1 See art. Akhociatios. 
a K. B. Tylor, PCJ, London, 1891, ii. 18U. 


revelatioihs of the Lord * (2 Co 12^. ‘ 'I'lio word of 

the Lord' conveyed to tho ear was a still more 
familiar form of revelation. It is, however, open 
to question how far these e.\pres.sk>ns had come 
to w) used metaphorically. But in ordinary, un- 
piiilosopliical thinking it is still aM.sumcd that all 
knowltMlgm comes into the mind under some form 
of sensation. And, in this respect at least, modern 
spiritism (q.v.) is a reversion to primitive and 
popular tln>ngl\t.^ 

2. Indian philosophy. —On tho whole the Indian 
systems of pliilosophy are monistic and mystical, 
but some reactions to sensationalism have also 
iasuod from them. 

The Buddhist doctrine of tho soul is thorouglily 
atomic and ])henomenal, and all its knowledgo is 
derived through the senses, lltough consciousness 
as something distinct from tho senses seems also to 
play a part. 

'.SetmtionH, perceptionH, and all thost? priKicasi M whi<rh inak<» 
up the inner life, crowd upon one another in motley variety ; 
in tiiH ceirire of this cliaiigiiig j»liiralily titamlB conm-iouMnemi 
(vififiji^u), whli h, if tlie lM>dy b« compared to a Htatfi, may l»o 
Bimkeu of aa tbu nili'r of tliis Ntute. Itut cotiMriouKneKii ia 
not cBsontially diflferent from perceptions and Hensationa, the 
coniinga and goingH of winch it at tho saine time auperintcndM 
and regulates: it ifl also a Sankliilni. and like ail oilier 
Hankh&ros it is changeaiile and without Nuhstance.' 

The Lokayata(//. c.), the doctrine of thoCharvakaH 
or N.latikas, combined a thorough-going sensa- 
tionalism with materitilism. 

'Their views were revived in more recent times by a sect who 
named themselves (^unyavaditm, or nihilists, their one cuin)ir(s- 
honsivd doctrine being, all is emptiness.' J* 

3. Early Greek philosophy. — Speculative philo- 
sophy in the VV’’cst applied itself at first to questions 
of being rather than of knowing, to inquiry into 
tho material cause of the world as obj(;ct. But the 
mind could not long rellect upon this problem 
without stumbling upon tlie question of its own 
powers to discover the trutli as to external reality, 
when Heraclitus said that reality was a proc^css 
of ceaseless becoming, and i*armcnides that it was 
bare identity or pure l>eing, philosophy was on tlie 
threshold of tho problem of knowledge, for tho 
world as it appeared to tlie senses was in each case 
contrasted with the philosojiher’s conception of its 
truth and reality, which must tlioreforo liave arisen 
from some other source Mum tho senses, and it 
involved a ])reHuniption that tho witness of tho 
senses was unreliable or at least insuiriciunt. In 
this way tlie earlier Greek philosophers arrived at 
a distinction between thought and iierception which 
should, ami in tlie main did, lead away from 
sensiitionalism. All thought or knowledge of 
truth was jiarticination in the common world- 
reason, the \6yos <»f ilcrjiclituR or I'oOs of Anaxagoras. 
The Pythagoreans, by their identification of know- 
ledge with nnml>cr.s, were the first to make a clear 
distinction between 'thought* and ‘perception.’ 
Yet in oH’cct tho distinction did not amount to 
much, because all mental processes, whether of 
thought or of perception, coidd as yet bo defined 
only in physical terms. Tim common workl-reason 
was thought of as lire or atoms or a kind of fluid 
in motion, and it couM enter the mind of each 
indivklual only througii Mie senses, though there 
must be a response of like to like in tho mind. 
Perce]»tioii was a pnroly pliyskral process, the 
inovemciit of cllln\«*s (dtropimal) from external 
objects (tliroogli I he air) Ui the siMises, (liroii;.di 
whieli tluiy eiiti ieil the iiiind. Alllioiigii llw |U'' 
Softralic (ireek writers ueio iindouhtedly feelings 

* Sl'i-', <m/., iHiitr IiO(igi‘, Ilai/inond, nr Life ojfrr Druth, 
l.•|||(IOII, I9l(i. 

‘-*11. (HUriibiTg, lUnldini, Kng. tr., f.ondoM, J |*- 
(cf, p. y:U IT.) ; < f. <1. K. uf lit Kdinluirf'h, 

1914, i. 29^ f. 

5* Moore, p. ; of. M. M<»nier-\ViIli/iiiiH, Jlliuhnsiin, 

lK>tl<)un P- ; <L H. IlivU, A »/ 

Ancient, ami Patristic, do. 1912, p. 202 f. ; « f. art. AlAiKJOAi.ihM 
(Indian). 
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after a tlioory of knowle<lgo which did justice to 
the original contribution of the mind itself, the dis- 
ability which tlieir niaierialistic categories imposed 
upon them rendered it irnposHible for them to aefine 
any real diflerence between thought and percep- 
tion, and compelled them therefore to derive the 
whole content of the mind from outside through 
the senses. ' These metaphysical rationalists main- 
tained all of them in their psychology a cross 
sensationalism.’ ^ 

4 . Protagoras and Aristippus.— The first sensa- 
tionalist pliilosophy consciously advanced as such 
was apparently that of Protagoras (c. 48(1-411 B.C.). 
Tt was but a short and obvious step from the 
position of his predecessors to eliminate altogetlicr 
the distinction between thought and perception, 
and to reduce the whole mental process to per- 
ception, wliich, again, was only a kind of mutual 
motion bet^yeen the object and the mind. But, if 
perception is the whole of knowledge, and if it is 
only a motion between the mind and its object, a 
tertium quid which is dilVeront from both, there 
can be therefore no knowledge either of the per- 
ceiving subject or of the perceived object. Know- 
ledge then ineans only the perceptions of the moment 
in any individual mind, and it may be called in- 
difterently true or false, for it can have no reference 
to any universal standard. Man, the indivi<hial at 
any moment, is tlie measure of all things. Such at 
least is the interpretation of this famous saying of 
Protagoras given by Plato. The identification of 
knowledge with sense-perception is seen to lead to 
the relativity of all knowledge and to scepticism as 
to Ibo possibility of any valid universal knowledge.® 
But the perception included not only the cognitive 
olemonts in tlio mind, Imt also its feelings and 
desires ; and the individual and momentary states 
of the mind become the criteria of ethical and 
social values, Aristippus the Cyrenaic seems to 
have been tli(5 first to uovelop the ethical implica- 
tions of sensationalism and to teach that the 
pleasure of tlie moment is the sole criterion of 
moral action and the only good. Afterwards it 
became a commonplace of this school that sensa- 
tions and feelings are one class of mental facts, 
and that they constitute alike the motives and 
criteria of action and the content and criteria of 
thought.® 

5 . Sensationalism and materialism. — While 

Socrates and Plato were endeavouring to dis- 
entangle knowledge from the relativity of percep- 
tion, and to set up a realm of ideas eternally true 
and valid, the atomists, Leucippus and Democritus 
(c. 460-360 B.C.), turned in the opposite direction, 
and sought for truth and reality in the atomic 
elements of sense-perception. Little is known of 
the former, but Democritus (y.v.) tauglit that 
objects and minds alike were composed of atoms, 
and all their relations, including perception and 
tliought, were the mechanical motions of atoms. 
The only difference was that the mind was com- 
posed of a finer, smoother kind of atoms than 
tlie body, wliich were called the lire-atonis. 
And, although Democritus distinguished between 
thought and perception, and between the genuine 
or clear {yvriaLyf) knowledge of the primary qualities 
and the obscure {ffKorlrf) knowledge of the secondary 
ualitics (and also apparently opposed the relativist 
octrine of Protagoras, holding that * in the appre- 
hension of the ultimate properties of the atoms we 
have objective knowledge yet he had no means 
of making these distinctions effective on the basis 

1 W. Windelbarid, IlisL of Philosophy, Euff. tr., Loudon, 
189H, p. C6. 

^ For a diwnKwioti of Mato’s interpretation of ProtagoniM see 
John Wation, An Outline of Philosophy'^, Glascow. 1898, p. 
808 ft. ; of. B. Adamson, The DeveU)iyiMnt of Gre^ Philosophy, 
Minburtrh and London, 1908, p. 71. Bee also art. Protaqoiub. 

® Brett, p. 63 f. ^ Adamson, p. 60. 


of his doctrine of atoms. In fact he fell hack 
upon the old doctrine of effluxes (dwoppoal) for his 
explanation of both perception and knowledge. 
Objects sent forth images or copies (efSaiXa, dslKrjXa) 
of themselves, which were thus impressed upon the 
fire-atoms of the soul. The only difierence between 
sensation and thought lay in the form of the atoms 
and their rate of motion. The coarser atoms, 
moving more violently, produced sensation, while 
the thought-atoms are finer and their motion is 
more gentle. This may not be literally sensa- 
tionalism, hut in principle it is, for the mind itself 
is only a vague kind ot sensorium which receives 
impressions directly from the external world.^ 
Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school, 
though he did not share the materialistic tenets of 
Democritus, seems to have held a tlieory of know- 
ledge, not unlike his, which may be designated 
‘atomic realism.* 

He is said to have conceived ' existence as made up of isolated 
individual elements, oorrespondiunc to which were isolated 
indivisible acts ot apprehension. Psychologically these acts of 
apprehension were of the nature of perception.’ 3 

Tho Epicureans {q.v,) were, however, the true 
heirs of Democritus. They adopted the doctrine 
of effluxes along with his theory of atoms. The 
soul is only a body made of finer and more mobile 
atoms, ana as such it is capable of receiving impres- 
sions from other bodies. Its sensations are the 
effects produced upon it by the effluxes or images 
that emanate from other bodies and imjiress them- 
selves upon it quite literally. All ditterences in 
sensations and in their qualities are due to differ- 
ences in the form and motions of the external 
atoms in other bodies. It has been suggested that 
Epicurus seems to admit, in an obscure way, some 
original motion or sftlf-<lotorrnination of the mind, 
lie also recognizes some objects, such as gods and 
apparitions, as being of too fine a texture for tlie 
pnses to perceive them, and as being aide to 
impress tliemselves directly upon the mind. But 
these points and their significance are rather 
obscure in Epicurus, and his teaching seems to 
come as near as possible to pure sensationalism. 
Morality as well as knowledge rests upon sensation, 
for feeling is a kind of sensation, and conduct should 
he determined so as to secure the most pleasurable 
or undisturbed state of feeling {drapaffo).® 

6. Stoics and sceptics.— Although Plato and 
Aristotle had strongly criticized the whole sen- 
sationalist theory, and had .developed an alter- 
native view of knowledge as being the product 
of the self-activity of the mind or reason, yet 
materialistic metaphysics, with tho accompanying 
theory of knowledge through sense-images, per- 
sisted down to the later periods of Greek philosoiihy, 
more through the influence of the Stoics than of 
the Epicureans. 

The Stoics (g.?;.) generally, though with some 
exceptions, held that the soul as well as the l)ody 
was material. While their theory of knowledge 
is more complex and indefinite than those already 
noticed, involving not only reason and sense- 
perception, hut many intermediate stages, yet 
they allowed no absolute distinction between 
sense-perception and reason, and made all know- 
ledge to rest on sense-perception. The human 
mind is originally a tabula rasa. Its first ideas 
are derived from tho impressions or stamp (rjhruHrtj) 
made by tho external >vorld upon the soul through 
the senses. Out of these Bense-imi>res8ion8 the 
mind builds up its intuitions or jiroconceptions, 
and its notions, which constitute its st-ore of ideas. 
Yet some kiml of activity is also attributed to 
tho mind itself, and some of its presentations 
{iftavTaalai), or ideas, are tho prouuct of that 
activity, and not derived from the senses. It is 

1 Windolband, p. 114 f. a Adamson, pp. 79-83. 

3 Lucretius, de Herum Naiura, iv. 726 ff. ; Brett, p. 1820. 
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characteristic of the Stoic philosophy that it wavers 
lietween materialism and spiritualism, and its 
theory of knowledge reveals the same inconsist- 
ency. Zeno and Cleanthes seein to have regarded 
the mind as purely passive until sensations made 
their impressions upon it, as seal upon wax. But 
Chrysippus taught that * the result of sensation 
was not an impression but a moditication of the 
mind.’ ^ And the mind exercises further activity 
in retaining the sensations, and, by a kind of 
associatioii, working them up into preconceptions 
{vpo\’^^eis)j which constitute a l>ody of common or 
innate ideas that become the common heritage of 
men, the universal Xciyos at the basis of all human 
knowledge, and the criterion of truth. But the 
Stoics had another test of the truth of an idea, 
which was also an original contribution of the 
mind, in the doctrine of conviction— the view that 
certain ideas {^xipraalat KaTa\ii}VTiKai) carried with 
them the evidence of their own truth. All these 
original activities of the mind of course carried the 
Stoic philosophy far beyond the sensationalism 
with which it began its explanation of know- 
ledge. 

Some of the sceptics {q.v.\ such as Arcosilaua 
and Carneades, while generally opposed to Stoi- 
cism, and rejecting in particular its doctrines of 
conviction and of innate ideas, yet developed, 
from the initial Stoic sensationalism, their own 
doctrine of suspense of judgment and of the 
uncertainty of any truth. All knowledge was 
derived from the senses, and, since the senses were 
relative to changing conditions, they wore un- 
reliable, and all knowledge derived from them was 
likewise unreliable.* While the sceptics from 
Pyrrho downwards questioned the trustworthiness 
and validity of both conception and perception, 
their general line of attack was the relativity of 
the senses, and the consequent uncertainty of all 
ideas as being derived from them. The ten rpbvoi^ 
or points of view, for the criticism of knowledge 
enumerated by Sextus Empiricus, which Diogenes 
Laertius referred to Pyrrho, but which may have 
been collected and [xirfected only by iEnesidemus, 
nearly all turn npon tlie uncertainty of the 
senses.* 

7. Asclepiades and Galen.— The later medical 
schools of the Greeks, in so far os they dealt at all 
with the problem of knowledge (and most of them 
attached themselves to some school of philosophy), 
naturally recognized the full signilicance 0! tne 
senses ; and some of the best known writers de- 
rived knowledge primarily or entirely from the 
senses. Asclepiades adopted the Epicurean philo- 
sophy and identihed the soul with * the activities 
of the senses taken collectively. ’ ^ Galen , though an 
eclectic in philosophy generally, leaned towards 
the Stoics in his epistemology and adopted their 
doctrine of spirit and of reason (vov^) as regulative 
principle ; like them also he practically identitied 
reason with sensation, derived its material content 
from sensation, and placed the initiative to know- 
ledge in sensation ; hut again he also recognized 
some element of attention os being original in 
mind and a condition of knowledge.* 

8. Ecclesiastical writers. - -The natural dualism 

of common sense, fortified by the Platonic philo- 
sophy, persisted down to modem times, and with 
it thoreforo the obvious tendency to derive all 
knowledge of the external world through the 
senses. On the other hand, the Platonic-Stoic 
doctrine of the which had been developed 

more especially in the schools of Alexandria, and 

1 Brett, p. 108. 

9 R. Zeller, The Stoioft JEpioureans, and Sceplia, Eng. tr., 
London, 1870, cli. xxlii. 

A. Sohweglor, Hist, pf Philoiophy^t Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 

1808, p. lar. f. 

■* Brett, p. 286. 0 Jb. p. 287 ft. 


amalgamated with Biblical doctrines of revelation, 
provided for a knowledge of spiritual things aiul 
of ultimate reality in supersensible ways, whether 
by the participation of the human mind in the 
universal X67os, by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
or ly immediate vision of God, so that we liml 
but mw traces of theoretical sensationalism in the 
writings of the Church Fathers. 

TertulUan, however, was influenced by tlie 
Stoic philosophy ; he adopted the doctrine of the 
corporeity of the soul anti with it a partially sen- 
sationalist theory of knowledge, but ne combined 
with it a supernatural doctrine of revelation. He 
maintains a distinction between the intellect and 
the senses, but only to the extent of the difference 
of their objects, corporeal things being the objects 
of sense and incorporeal ones the objects of the 
intellect. Both are alike faculties of the mind, 
and the intellect can obtain its knowledge of the 
incorporeal only throngli the sensations of the 
corporeal.* No very precise theory can ho derived 
from Tertullian’s writings, and his sensationalism 
was even less thorough-going than that of tlie 
Stoics. For he held the soul to he rational in 
its natural condition. God had oiidoweil it with 
common intelligence, anil, when it was true to 
itself, it ever boro witness to the fundamental 
truths of religion.* Moreover, tho Christian reve- 
lation contains truths supernatu rally convoyed to 
the mind, which are contrary to all sense and 
reason, and which are to ho believed because they 
are impossible.* 

Tho same mingling of opposite tendencies 
appears, hut rather more obscurely, in Arnohius. 
He affirms, in opposition to Plato’s doctrine of 
reminisconco, that man acquires all Ids knowledge 
from outside, and that, if left to himself, he would 
over remain as ignorant as a block of stone. Yet 
ho also emphasizes the supernatural character of 
Christian truth.'* His disciple Laotantius, while 
revealing traifes of Stoic iuuiiencos, has divested 
himself entirely of its sensationalism. 

The position of the Christian Fathers may then 
he stated summarily os follows : they all rejected 
Epicureanism and pure sensationalism ; most of 
them adopted tho Platonic philosophy with its 
idealist theory of knowledge in tho form of tho 
\6yos doctrine, hut a group of early Latin writers 
followed the Stoic teaching and in some cases 
adopted tiieir modified sensationalism, though they 
coupled with it an emphatic supernaturalism — 
Terlullian’s Montanism is an outstanding illiistra- 
tioii—and so they anticipated the theory of IIohl)es 
and others who would make sensationalism the 
basis of a rigid theological orthodoxy. The soul 
could receive ideas of God and tlie truth of religion 
only through authoritative revelation. Yet it 
was the Platonic pliilosopliy that predominated 
in the thought of the curly Church and formed 
the basis of the jirevailing orthodoxy, which was 
scarcely challenged until the rise of modern philo- 
sophy. But the principle of authoritative ortho- 
doxy is essentially the same as that of sensation- 
alism. It requires that tlie mind should pa.ssivcly 
receive its content from outside. The IMatonic 
doctrine of immanent reason was submerged hy 
a naive, popular, uiiarticulated Bensatioiialism, 
which, rather than any philosophical theory, 
asserted itself in Catholic orthodoxy. 

The sacramental doctrines of tho Church, whicli 
are also sensationalist in principle, implying that 
all grace, power, and virtue enter into tho soul 
from outsiae through tho senses, may reveal tin? 
more direct influence of Tcrtullian, for tliey are 
largely tho product of the West-, whoso tJiought lie 
mainly influenced. 

^ He Anima, xyiu. i De 7 M. A nitn/e, tl, Apol. 7. 

» He Came ChrUli. 6. A dr, and. ii. 17 !Y., 74 ff. 
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* Tertullian makei grace reach Uio soul through the body and 
the corporeal media •. . . Tertullian’s sacramental thoorv 
follows the lines of his theory of knowledge, which like Locked 
emphasises the creative at^tion of matter upon mind.'l^ 
Subsequent developments of the doctrine and 
practice of tlio saciraments only tended to increase 
the dependence of the soul upon external agencies. 

Ecclesiastical ethics also became predoimnantly 
hedonistic, tboiigli the pleasures and pains whicn 
should regulate conduct were largely relegated to 
another world. 

9. Nominalism and sensationalism.— -The rnedim* 
val Church therefore presents this paradox, that 
its doctrines are derived from a spiritual revela- 
tion and the life that it inculcates should issue 
from the communion of the soul with God, while 
its method of teaching and practice involves that 
the soul should be the passive receptacle of truths 
and virtues communicated to it from outside by 
pliysical agencies through the senses. Mysticism 
Iq.v.) was a practical protest against this view, 
and the prevalent philosophy, traditional and con- 
temporary, was its antithesis. The only signifi- 
cant and, in the present connexion, relevant 
development in meaiseval thought was the con- 
troversy about the reality of universals. The 
realist view generally accepted preserved the 
Platonic tradition and maintained that qmera^ or 
universals, were substantially real. The mind 
therefore by its general concepts directly appre- 
hended nltimate reality. Roscellinus in the 11th 
cent, criticized this view, and held tliat indivhlual 
things alone are real. It is doubtful whether he 
wont so far as to maintain that universals were 
mere sounds {Jlatus vocis), as Anselm declares that 
some of his contemporaries did. But this theory 
is an epistotriological atomism which, naturally 
if not necessarily, leads to sensationalism. If the 
imlividual reals are exclusively found in the world 
of sense, then they can he known only through the 
senses. And thorough-going nominalism,* if such 
there ever was, would necessarily identify all con- 
ceptions with sense-perceptions, for names are 
only heard or seen. Both Anselm and Abelard 
state that ‘ there were men who allowed their 
thinking to go on entirely in corporeal images,’ 
‘but who these men were, and how they carried 
out their theory. Me do not learn.’* Nominalism 
was revived in the 14lh cent, by William of 
Ockham in the form called terminism. And he 
overlaid the sensationalism which is the obvious 
result of his terminism with intellectual scepticism. 
Heal things are still held to ho singular. Uni- 
vcrsals exist only in the mind (subjectively) j they 
are related to real tilings only as signs or symbols 
representing them, and these symbols alone are 
the objects of knowledge. There are indeed 
tivo orders of such signs — direct signs of indi- 
vidual things (intentio i.e. sensations, and 

the indirect or general sign {intentio aerMnda)^ i.e» 
the universal concept, built up by the mind from 
the direct signs. KnOMdedgo consists of these 
universal concepts, which are the creation of 
the intellect rather than the contribution of 
the senses, hut it is therefore not knowledge of 
the real M’orld. The objective >voild lies outside 
the mind and is in contact with the senses, but 
the senses cannot convey it to tlio mind. Know- 
leilge, being therefore a very uncertain rejuesenta* 
lion of reality, ivas easily forced to make way for 
dogmatic orthodoxy.^ 

ft is uncertain wlietlier there were in mediieval 
times recrudescences of pure sensationalism. It has 

J J. V. Bartlet and A. J. (Jarlyle, ChriatianUp In Hifttory^ 
liOndon, lOIS, p. 166 f. 

- Bee art.. Rkalism and Nominalism. 

3 WIndelband, i>. 207. 

*li. Bcoberjf, art. ‘Ockam/ In PRE* xiv. 260 ff.; M. de 
Wulf, Biat, qr Bedioeval Philmophy, tr., Ix>ndon, 1900, 
p]i. 168-1 08, 42(M25. 


been alleged that the Cathari and the AlbigenseB 
reprodu(;ed the materialistic atomism of Epicurus 
and Idicretius.^ But enough has been written to 
show that for the mediceval mind sensationalism 
was on the wdiole an alien theory. Scholasticism 
{q.v.)t in so far as it M’^as philosopnical, was, on the 
contrary, inspired by confidence in the reasoning 
powers of the intellect to demonstrate all the 
fundamental positions of theology.* 

10 . Transition to modern philosophy. — The 
chief conditions of the new beginnings of philo- 
sophic inquiry in the 16th and 17th centuries, from 
which modern philosopiiy as such issued, were, on 
the one hand, a realization of the barrenness of 
the dogmatic and scholastic methods as instru- 
ments of knowledge, and, on the other, a determined 
search for a more fruitful method. The problem 
of knowledge has therefore been always central in 
modern philosophy, and the progress of philosophy 
has consisted mainly in the increasing realization 
of the import of tliis central problem. Modem 
pliilosophy is humanistic ; man lias realized that 
the M’orld is primarily his own experience, and his 
searcli has been for the meaning or value of that 
experience. At first that meaning seemed to 
appear in certain ideas in the mind, and more par- 
ticularly in certain general ideas.* But, as there 
wore ideas in the mind wdiich clearly were not 
true, the problem Avas to discover a criterion by 
which true or valid ideas could he distinguislied 
from false. Some sought such a criterion in the 
ideas thcm8elvo.s, in their clearness or consistency 
or in some otlior self-evidencing euality. Others 
sought it in the origin of the ideas or in their 
causal relation to a reality beyond them or in 
their correspondence with that reality, thus revert- 
ing to the old division hetM^een tlioiight and 
reality. Sensationalism was one of tlie ansivors 
given to the latter form of inquiry. All ideas 
wore derived from sensations ,* they M'orc copies of 
impressions made upon the mind by the external 
world. Or, if there were still a doubt about 
external reality, the ideas were just the sensations 
and their copies, and no criterion of truth could be 
found ; the inquiry must end in scepticism. This 
theory was the most (diaracteristic contribution of 
Britisli thought to philosophy from tlio 17th te 
the 19th century. It also cletermined the nature 
of the most important movements of French 
philosophy during the same period. 

11, Humanism. — As a temlency in thought and 
literature humanism (r^. 71 .) preceded and conaitionod 
the rise of modern philosophy. It is not therefore 
strange to find some antusipations of the sensa- 
tioiialist theory in the transition stage. The return 
to nature through human experience necessarily 
brought tlie Bcn8ation.s into prominence as ineilia 
of kiiowledj'e. The new interest in the study of 
nature ami in the develojiment of physical science 
led to a new appreciation of such knowledge as 
seemed to enter the niiml by way of the senses. 
At fii*st this now kind of knowledge was regarded 
as an addition to the dogma of the Church, sub- 
ordinate to it, and, in all cases of apparent con- 
tradiction, to be corrected by it. 

Two representative Homan Catholic MTiters who 
li^ld such views M'ere Telesius (1608-88) and 
Campanella (1668-1639). Both were interested in 
the development of natural science and held tliat 
such knoAvledge could lie derived only from the 
senses. Campanella taught that God spoke to us 
by tM'o codes— “the living book of nature and the 
written book of Scripture. We appropriate the 
contents of the latter by faith and of the former 

1 1)c Wulf, p. 210. 

SH. 0. Taylor, Tht MedUseval Mind\ Ixindon, 1014, ll. 
460 IT., 463 ff. 

3 See art IDRA. 
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by observation througli the senses. Pierre Gassendi 
(1592-1655), another lionian Catholic, revived tlie 
Epicurean philosophy generally and with it the 
sensationalist view of knowledge. Erdmann states 
that * the later sensationalists in England and 
France have borrowe<l much from hiin.^ ^ Yet he 
was no thorough-going sensationalist, for as a 
priest he acknowledged the authority of the 
Church in religious matters, and even in his 
philosophy he seems to regard both the imagina- 
tion and the intellect as independent contributors 
to knowledge.* But the Koinan Catholic writers 
of this period had not ns yet defined the line of 
demarcation between theology and science, between 
dogmatism and emi/iricism, between knowledge 
acquired by faith or belief ami that derived through 
the senses. Nor is it easy to estimate the signiii- 
canco of their submission to the Church or to faith 
side by side with their pursuit of philosophical 
empiricism, how far the former is purely formal, 
and how far the latter is regarded as the whole of 
knowledge, ‘ in the strict sense of knowing.* 

12. Bacon.'— Francis Bacon ([^.v.] 1661-1626) 
occupies his unique position as a pioneer of modern 
thought because he consciously sot himself to define 
the sphere of scientific knowledge and insisted upon 
the empirical and inductive method of inquiry lis 
the only source of scientific knowledge. He did 
not, however, analyze the psychological processes 
involved in such inquiry, and still less the epistemo- 
logical problem ; but, from his comparison of bis 
rnetliod to the activities of the bee, which both 
gathers and constructs, rather than to tlioso of the 
spider or the ant, it may be inferred that he was 
neither an a priori rationalist nor a sensationalist, 
hut an empiricist in the present sense of the term. 
Moreover, he leaves the whole field of religious 
knowledge as such to autliority an<l revelation. 
Yet his teaching is not irrelevant to the present 
subject, for liis exaltation of empirical knowledge 
tended to enhance the importance of the senses 
as organs of knowledge and prepared the way 
for subsequent developments along sensationalist 
lines. 

13 . Hobbes.— Thomas Hobbes 1688-1679) 

emancipated himself completely from all scholastic 
and theological admixture with his philosupliy. 
He was tlie first modern writer to propouml a 
thoroughly sensationalist theory of Knowledge, 
and ho ba.sed it upon an atomic, mechanical, and 
materialist view or the mind. 

‘ The thoughts of man . . . are every one a or 
apfieararice^ of some quality, or other ac^cideiit of a body 
without UH, which is (.'Ointuonly (’.ailed an nliject. . . . Ttie 
original of them all, is that which we cull for there is 

no conception in a man’s mind, which liatli not at first, totally, 
or by parts, been forgotten upon the organs of sense. The rest 
are dorlvod from that original.’ ^ 

Sensations are produced by the impressions made 
by external bodies or objects npen the organ proper 
to each sense, and this impression, which is itself 
a motion, sets up a motion in tlic body which 
permeates inwards to tlio brain and heart, and 

roduces there a reaction wliitrli, bocauso it is 

irectod outwards, s(?(mis to be .some matter with- 
out, and this seeming or fancty is that which men 
call ‘sense.’ It is, however, not the object, nor 
any imago of the objeijt, Imt the cll'cct of the 
interaction of the object and the organ ; it is an 
idea, phantasm, or fancy, and therefore quite 
subjective. Hoiibcs rcjeclcd the old Greek and 
scholastic view of the image or sjieeies or foim 
as proceeding from the object tlirougli tlic sense- 
organ to the mind. Tin*, whole content- of the 

* J. R. Erdmann, Hint, ttf Phihmmhu, Eng. tr., Tifindoii, 
1891, 1. 6015. 

* (j. S. Krett, ThA Philoavphy nf (fiusrnili, Eondnn, 19<)S, 
pp. 126-;141. 

3 Leviathan, pt. i. cli. I (Eyiglinh Works, ».*d. W. Molciiwurth, 
Ixmdon, iil. 1). 


mind is derived from those ellects of the impact of 
the objects upon the sense-organs. 

They re-appear first in imagination, which is ' nothing hut 
decAying sense,’ or sense weakened by tlie aiisom^e of the 
oiiject, and, ‘w’hen wo w’ould express the decay, and Bignify 
that tho Henne is fading, old, and past, it is called memory.’ 
Wiion theso imaginations or thoughts follow one aiiotlier, 
eitlier casualty, ‘ imguided, without design, and iiu’onstant,' 
or ' as being regulated by si^me desire and dOHign,’ they are 
culled inentivl diHt-ourse. But It is only imaginations that have 
been associated together in sense that can become associated in 
thought. ‘We Imve no transition from one imagination to 
another, whereof we never had the like before in our senses.’ ^ 

This is the general jninciple whicli was later 
developed into tho doelrine of tho association of 
iden.s, but Ilobiie.s did not analyze further the 
principle of association. Up U) tliis point ho 
regartfs the mental [irocesses of man and boast as 
being alike. But man by the invention of speech 
Inus tho mo.ans of summing up many experiences 
and sequences in a few signs, which therefore 
render it tiossihlo to combine tlumi voluntarily in a 
variety of ways other than this natural onlcr ; and 
this is reasoning anil science. 

‘ For KBA 80 N, In liiiH si tiKc, is notliing but reckoning, that Is 
adding and sublrucling, of tlie toiwequences of general nam«>H 
agrecfl upon for tho marking and nigiti/ying of our t-hoogitlH. 

. . . Reason is not, as sense and nu'inory, iiorn with us ; nor 
gotten by expericnco only, as prudunf e is ; but attained by 
iiidustry ; hrst in apt imposing of names ; and sei^mdly by 
getting a good and orderly mtahod in proceeding from IIhi 
elements, which are names, to assertions made by connexion 
of one of them to another ; and so to syllogisms, which arc tho 
connexions of one assertion to another, till wo come to a 
knowledge of all the consequences of names appertaining to 
the subject in hand ; and that is it, men call bcjknck.’® 

Thus Ilobbca derives the whole of man’s faculties 
and knowledge from the senses and * study and 
Industry.’ But why ideas slionld be associated 
and assertions connected by any rule ho does not 
explain, nor does be seem to have been aware that 
they needed to be accounted for. It was by ov(*r- 
looting this problem that ho was able to make his 
theory so complete. Concerning any knowledge 
of the snpcr*scn.siial Hobbes was frnnkly agnostic. 

“Tiicrcforc thorn Is no idea, or (.‘onccptlon of anything we 
cal] injinife . . . the name of God is iiHod not to' muko us 
conceive him, tor he is iucumprohensildn ... a man (uui have 
no thought, representing any thing, not sul)Ject to scnsi!.’^ 

So the field of religion was free for the tomjioval 
ruler to impose upon all citizens his authoritative 
dogmas. 

Several minor writers in the 17lh cent, rosemblo 
Hobbes ill tlieir tendency to subordinate reason 
to sensation, to adopt the formula, ‘Nihil cst in 
intollcctu quixl non prins in sensu fuerit,* to cast 
doubt upon both sensation and reason, and so to 
exalt religious fai Ml and niitliority— c.^., Francois 
de la Motile le Vaycr (1588-1672), I’lerre Danicd 
Iluet (l()30-17ai), I’iorrii Uiiyle (10»7-I700). It 
docs not follow that these were inlliicnced by 
Hobbes, nor did they work out the theory witn 
tho thorongliness and fullness of Hobbes. 

14 . The doctrine of ideas.- But the main 
current of modern philosophy, from Descartes 
(1.596-1650) to Spinoza (ll):t2-77), was rationalist 
and dogmatic. The most important elements in 
knowledge and in tin* mind were regarded as 
original, innate, and independent of sense-experi- 
ence. 'I'lio philosophy of Hobbes seemed to be 
iholateil and barren. Yet in one respect the 
(hirtcsiaii philosophy shared with it tho function 
of jircparing the way for British empiricism and 
its French olfslioots. It HUpi»lied tliat * system of 
ideas* wliic.Ii became the starting- point for l.o<*ke 
and his followers. CarM^sian.s and cmpiricihls 
held in common that tho unit of tlio coni cut of 
consciousness was the ‘idea ’or ‘ imnge,' n’g.mied 
OH individual, ntoinic, a h'.rtium bolween 

subject and object, representing tin* latter to the 
former. For both schools the |ir(d»l<Mn of know- 

1 Leviathan, pt. I. «;ii. 2. if'- I’t- •• ‘’h. P. 

3 lb. pt. I. ch. .’{. 
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ledge was to discover the origin, validity, and 
relations of these ideas as they made up the 
content of the mind. 

15. Locke.— John Locke ([y.v.] 1832-1704), 
though himself neither a sensationalist nor intend- 
ing to be one, was the true originator of modem 
sensationalism. For Hobbes had no sucoessors, 
and, notwithstanding similarities in their theories, 
Jjocke regarded himself as the antagonist rather 
than the follower of Hobbes. But he recognized 
his affinities with Descartes and some indebtedness 
to liim, and the sensationalism that developed from 
his teaching stands rooted in the idealism of 
Descartes rather than in the materialism of Hobbes. 

Besidea the dualistio ftssumption common to Deacartes and 
Ix)cke, and their common recognition that the problem of 
knowledge ia the starting-point of philoaophy, * we are oertainlv 
Juatifiedln seeing the influence of Descartes in the presupposi- 
tion which I/)cke accepts as axiomatic, needing neither 
discussion nor defence, that apart from the unique presence 
of Uie mind to itself, and the cognisance of self which results 
therefrom, the only immediate objects of the understanding 
are ‘Mdeas” ; while these ideas are apprehended by the mind 
to which they are present as signs or representations of a world 
of things beyond it.* ^ 

It was when Locke inquired into the nature of the 
mind and the validity and origin of its ideas that 
he diver^'ed from Descartes and laid the foundation 
of empiricism and sensationalism. For Descartes’s 
abstract conception of the mind as a thinking sub- 
stance he substitutes conscious experience, and 
whereas Descartes regarded most, and in a sense 
all, ideas as innate, Locke made them all dependent 
on sense-perception. His problem was to discover 
what knowleago was certain as distinct from 
opinion or error; as he puts it, *to inquire into 
the original, certainty, and extent of hnmau 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent.’^ 

He first examines and rejects the whole doctrine 
of innate ideas and principles, as it had survived 
from scholasticism, in Descartes, the Cambridge 
Flatonists, Lord Herbert of Oherbury, and con- 
temporary philosopliical schools.* This doctrine 
assumed certain general ideas as being originally 
jiresent in the mind and therefore true, and provid- 
ing the foundation from which all knowleuge can 
he deduced. Such ideas, if they exist, must then 
he universally given, and Locke’s first line of attack 
was to show that these ideas are not universal, 
and therefore neither innate nor certain. Having 
thus disposed of the prevalent criteria of certainty, 
he seeks a new criterion and discovers it in the 
origin of all ideas from sensation. He supposes 
the mind to be a tabula rasa^ ‘a white sheet of 
paper, void of all characters ’ ; it then passively 
receives all the materials of knowledge from ex- 
perience, either as ideas of sensation or as ideiis 
of reflexion, wliich is ‘ the perception of the opera- 
tions of our own mind within us, as it ia employed 
about the ideas it has got,’* and which might be 
called an internal sense. ITo adds ; 

*The understanding seems to me not to have the least 
glimmering of any ideas which it doth nut receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with ideas of 
sensible qualities, which are all those different perceptions they 

{ iroduce in us ; aud the mind furnishes the unaerstanding with 
deos of its own operations.' > 

‘Nihil est in intelleotu quod non prius in senau 
fuerit.’ So far Locke’s system seems to be purely 
sensationalist. But, as T. H. Green has elaborately 
demonstrated, Ijocko could not build up his system 
of knowledge merely out of these abstract ideas of 
sensation and reflexion in an otherwise empty and 
passive mind.* Yet it does not seem that tliis was 

I James Oibson, Lock«'$ Theory of Knowledge, Cambridge, 
1017, p. 222. 

Sifn Kuay eoneerning Unman Underetanding, Ijondon, 
1600, bk. I. ch. 1. 9 2. 

» Gibson, p. 41. * Eftsay, 11 . 1. 4. » Jb. 11 . i. 6. 

4 'Treatise qf Unman Nature, cd. T. 11. Green and T. H. Grose, 
London, 1878, General Introd. i. 1-130. 


Locke’s intention. Besides ideas, he recognizes 
many original capacities and permanent activities 
of the mind. 

‘The first capacity of human intellect is, that the mind is 
fitted to receive the impressions mads on it*i 

‘ Notice * or attention is affirmed as a condition of 
sensation and reflexion, and in the formation of 
complex and general ideas such processes as 
‘compounding,’ comparison, and abstraction are 
required and affirmea. Locke’s assumption of the 
knowledge of two substances, of an intuitive know- 
ledge of the self, of demonstrable knowledge of 
God, and of the abstract principles of mathematics 
and morals implies much that he did not profess 
to derive from the senses. His importance in the 
history of sensationalism therefore comes out 
clearly in the use which his successors made of 
his new way of ideas.* 

16. Partial developments from Locke. — Two 

Irish bishops were among the first to attempt to 
reduce Locko’b doctrine of ideas to consistency, 
hut in opposite directions. 

(1) Peter Browne, bishop of Cork (tl735),* 
adopted Locke’s doctrine 01 the tabitla rasa and 
the principle ‘Nihil est in intellectii,’ etc., but 
saw that tno original powers and intuitive know- 
ledge which Loclce attributed to the mind were 
not consistent with these. He therefore reduced 
all psychical functions to sensation ; the impres- 
sions made upon the senses were the only original 
elements of knowledge, and everything else was 
built up out of these. Supersensible knowledge 
wo can obtain only by analogy, by transferring 
sensible relations to the supersensible. Browne 
has boon regarded as a link between Tiocko and 
both tho Britisli associationists ^ and the French 
sensutionalists.* 

(2) George Berkeley {q.v.), bishop of Cloyne 
(1685-1753), set himself to reduce Locke’s system 
to self-consistency and at tlie same time to turn 
it into a polemic against materialism. He broke 
down the traditional epistemological dualism, and 
argued that, since ideas were the objects of know- 
ledge, there was no reason for supposing any such 
objective external substance as the Cartesians and 
Locke had assumed from scholasticism to be the 
cause of sensations. Ho would thus remove the 
occasion for making the mind dependent upon 
matter and for drawing materialistic inferences 
from Locke’s system as some were doing. There 
is nothing but mind and its ideas. 

Human knowlod^^e consists of* either ideas actually imprinted 
on the senses; or else ideas perceived by attending to the 
passions and operations of tho mind ; or Instly, ideas formed 
oy help of memory and imaiifination, either coiiipoiindin^, 
dividing;, or barely reprosenbintf those originally perceived in 
the aforesaid ways.'® 

These correspond to Locke’s ideas of sensation and 
of reflexion, simple and complex. But these ideas 
are themselves tlie objects of knowledge. We can 
have no knowledge or evidence of any suhstance 
behind them whicn causes them. 

Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind that 
a man need only open his eyes to see them. Such I take this 
important one to be, viz. that all the choir of heaven and 
furniture of the earth, in a word ail those bodies which compose 
the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence without 
a mind—that their being is to be perceived or kiioum,'t 

But, besides all that endless variety of ideas or 
objects of knowledge, there is likewise something 

1 Eeeay. ii. 1. 24. 

a A. Setn [ Pringle- Pattlson], Scottish Philosophy^, Edinburgh, 
1890, pp. 15-82. 

a The Procedure, Extent, and Limits 0 / the Human Under- 
ifanditin, London, 1728. 

4 WIndelband, pp. 440, 464. 
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4 Principles of Unman Knowledge, 9 1, in A. Campbell Fraser, 
Selections from Berkeley^, Oxford, 1910, p. 82 ff.; Worlw, ed. 
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which knows or perceives them the mind or 

spirit — and there is no other substance. Berkeley’s 
whole world therefore consists of perceiving minds 
and their ideas. It was he who brought out ex- 
plicitly the fact that sensationalism is essentially 
subiective, that mere sensations and their copies 
could give no knowledge of any reality beyond 
themselves. But he did not think it possible to 
interpret experience by means of sensations or 
ideas alone, lor he assumed the spiritual substance 
or mind which perceives, and especially the divine 
spirit who causes our ideas and gives them objec- 
tive order and reality.^ Of these, however, we 
can have no ideas, but only notions ; and here 
Berkeley introduces terms and principles that 
contradict and transcend the doctrine of abstract, 
passive ideas. 

17. Spread of sensationalism.--At this point it 
will be simpler to abandon the chronological order 
and to trace separately the main lines of the de- 
velopment of sensationalist theory, in France and 
Britain. Very few traces of the theory are found 
elsewhere. 

Windelband mentions some followers of Spinoza, *both 
physicians and natural scientists, such as the influential 
Boerhaave of Leyden,* in Holland, who developed tendencies 
to materialist sensationalism on the basis of the master’s 
parallelism of ^attributes. In Germany * as early os 1697, a 
physician named Pancratius Wolff taught in his Cogitatianea 
Medico-legalea that thoughts are mechanical activities of the 
human body, especially of the brain, and in the year 1718 
appeared the anonymous Correapond&nce eoneeming tha Nature 
Of the Stml {Brief weehael wm Weaen der Seele), in wiiicb, 
screened by pious refutations, the doctrines of Bacon, Descartes, 
and Hobbes are carried out to an anthropological tiiatcrialism.*3 
Hut the general trend of German philosophy has been remote 
from sensationalism. 

In Italy the traditions of humanism wore strengthened by 
the introduction of Locke's ideas through the teaching of 
Antonio Genovesl (1712-69) and the translations of Francesco 
Soavo (1748-1816). * The translations of the writings of Bonnet, 
D'Alembert, Rousseau H), Helvetius, HoUiach, do Tracy, and 
ai)ove all, the philosophical works of Condillac gave a powerful 
impulse to the doctrine, and the philosophy of the senses beiuime 
priklonjinant in the universities and colleges of the Peninsula.'^ 
Condillac resided in Italy from 1768 to 1768, and his teaching 
was propagated in a niodifled form by his disciples Melchiorre 
Ginja (1767-1829) and Gian Domenico Uoinognosi (1761-1836).* 

In America Locke’s philosopliy, though not unknown, found 
no outstanding advo<uite. The important contributions of 
Americ.an thought to philosopliy are deeply inlluencod by 
British empiricism, but they belong to Its post-sensationalist 
stjige. 

18. French materialistic philosophy.— In France 
the thecry assumed its cruuest form and developed 
into naive materialism. Starting from Locke, it 
took the onposite turn to Berkeley’s idealism, 
eliminated the subject, and at last identified con- 
sciousness with the material object. 

(1) Montesquieu (1689-175.^) and Voltaire ([y.v.J 
1694-1778) brought with them from England in 
1729 the ideas of liOcke and his circle, and applied 
them, the former mainly to politics, and the latter 
to general religious and moral doctrines. 

(2) Condillac (1715-80) and Charles Bonnet 
(1720-93) developed the doctrine of ideiis into 
sensational ism. Both taught tliat sensations are 
the whole content of the life of the mind. Both 
employed the illustration of the statue, which, 
through being endowed successively with one after 
another of the five senses, became a conscious 
being, and thus showed how all our ideas could 
be derived from outside through the senses. Both 
urged that Txicke’s ideas needed to ho supplemented 
by primdples of association in order to construct 
them into a mind. Both held the mind to be 
inactive and devoid of ideas in itself, and until it 
is affected by sensations. But Bonnet’s analysis 
of the mental processes was more thorough, and 

1 Prineiplaa, fiK 2, 7. 

* Ib. I 261. ; cf. Seleetionafi, p. xxxiii. 
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his account of them is at once move adi'quatc and 
less coherent. Ho recognizes original and ultimate 
elements of mind and Iwdy which are incompatible 
with his sensationalist theory of knowledge. ITo 
aflirmed the self-conscious unity of the Ego, which 
distinguishes it from matter, and held that the 
soul, though it derives all its ideas from sensation, 
has for its essence the capacity of thinking (cogi- 
tabiliU) which responds on the occasion of sensation. 

*On the other hand, he cmphanizeg more strongly than 
Ck>ndillao the ilependence of psychical phenomena on physio- 
logical conditions, and endeavours to show definite brain vibra- 
tions as the basis not only of habit, memory, and the association 
of ideas, but also of the higher mental operations.'! 

Neither of these writers, however, discovered 
those doctrines to be inconsistent with their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

(3) A more sceptical turn was given them by 
the Enoycloprodists {q.v.) Diderot (1713-84) and 
D’Alembert (1717-83), who pomilarifed Locke’s 
theories in France and modified tliem in a material- 
istic direction. Diderot at last reduced all psycho- 
logy to physiology of the nerves. Helvetius (1716- 
71) inferred from Condillac’s theory (a) that self- 
love is the only motive of human action, and (6) 
that man is morally a creature of his environment. 
All men are the same in self-love and sensibility, 
and diflerences between men are entirely due to 
the impressions made upon them through the 
senses. Hence the importance of such education 
and legislation as will make the desired impressions. 

(4) J. 0. de la Mettrio (1709-61) was the first to 
transform the sensationalist theory into an iin- 
qnalified dogmatic materialism. He identified 
mind with brain and reduced all psychical activi- 
ties into mechanical functions oi the brain pro- 
ceeding inward from the senses,® Similar ideas, 
reducing thought ami volition to sensation, sensa- 
tion to motion, and all existence to matter, were 
propounded ns a polemic against all religion by 
Baron d’Holbach (1723 89).® Essciitially the same 
views are found in the writings of A. L. (J. Destutt 
do Tracy (1764-1826) and I’ierre J. G. Cabanis 
(1767-1808), with the difference that the latter 
regarded mental processes as chemical rather than 
mechanical proces.se8. The universal prevalence 
of these viovs in the cultured circles of France in 
the 18th cent, cannot be bettor illustrated than by 
the following summary stateimmt of Cabanis ; 

'Houb ne zoinmua i>aB sanB dout« WMluits oticoro k prouver 

3 ue la seiisibiliU phyniquo cat la source de toutua lea id6u8 et 
e toutea les habitudes qui conNtitiient I'exiBteiice morale de 
rhonime : I^ocke, Bonnet, Condillac, HelvetiuB, out portk cetbe 
v6ril6 Jusqu’au dernier degr6 de la d^monHlratiou. rarnii lea 
perdonnes instruiteB, et qui font quelque iiHage de Icur raison, 
il n’un cst niaintenant aucune qui puiase Clever le inoindre 
doute k cet 6gard. D’un autre cAte, les physloIogiMteB out 
prouvA quu touB les mouvemeria vitaux sont le prixluit (1l*h 
iiiiprcssloiiB regueB par leB partis seiiHihlps ; ot ces deux 
r^siiltats fondamentaux rapproclu^s dans un uxaiueu rAtlAchi, 
ne ferment qu’une seule et niAine v(Jrlt6.’4 

(6) Mention should also he made here of Maine 
do lUran (1766-1824), who Htaricd from the stand- 
point of Condillac, but developed a theory of irii- 
inefliate conscionsness of the Fgo as a more funda- 
mental element in knowledge than sensations, and 
was thus led from sensationalism to mysticism. 

19. Positivism. — The French sensationalist- 
materialist tradition passed down through the 
‘ideologist’ F. J. V. Broussais (1772-1838) arnl tiio 
phrenologist F. J. Gall (1758-1828) to Auguste 
Comte (1798-1867), the founder of the positive 
philosophy.® Gall’s main thesis was the comph te 
dependence of all mental processes on brain comli- 
tions ; hence his attenijit to localize psyciliical pro- 
cOHSes and characteristics in particular parts of the 

* Falckenberg, p. 249. 

* IjUamme inachinr, Leyden, 174H. 

* Syattme ds la nature, Ijnmlon, 1770. 

* liapporta du phi/^if/Ue et du moral tie fhoinme-^ I’ariH, 181 j, 
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brain. Yet be rejected inaterialisin, and did not 
inquire into the nature of mind or body, but con- 
fined himself to phenomena. Nor was he a corn- 

S leto sensationalist. He held that connate ten- 
encies. both intellectual and afi'ective. belon^^ed 
to the organic structure of man. Yet the basis of 
those tendencies was physical, and all ideas and 
feelings were causally dependent upon physical 
processes, though not identical with them.' Comte 
followed (lall in making [)sychology a branch of 
biology, and to some extent he accepted phrenology 
as the science of mind. Hut he enunciated no clear 
view of the process or criterion of knowledge. He 
rejected the method of psychological observation 
of internal consciou.snoss as being impossible. 
Hcyond the biological study of physiological con- 
ditions of thinking, we can Know tne human mind 
only by observing other people. But he is em- 
phatic that all knowledge is in its nature pheno- 
menal and relative. The positive philosophy is 
the complete system of the sequences and co-oxist- 
ences or phenomena. Knowledge therefore must 
be co-extcnsive with sense-experience, though it 
is not necessarily identical witn sense-experience. 
But in his sociological doctiine Comte derives all 
mental characteristics from the physical environ- 
ment, which again presupposes tlie seiisatioualist 
theory. On the other hand, his polemic against em- 
piricism as a collection of isolated facts, his demand 
for method and unity in knowledge, for philosophy 
as distinct from science, and especially his concep- 
tion of humanity as a universal whole, stand in 
contradiction to the epistemological atomism im- 
plied in his phenomenalism.^ 
ao. Final scepticism.— David Hume([^.iJ.]1711~76) 
took his stand on the central positKm of Locke, on 
the doctrine of ideas, and proceeded carefully to 
eliminate all n. priori assumptions. The epistemo- 
logical dualism of Descartes and Locke is worked 
out to its logical issue in the scepticism of Hume. 
Berkeley had shown the futility of assuming an 
external suhstance of which nothing could be 
known. Hume applied the same logic to the 
spiritual substance or self (assumed by Berkeley) 
and to all its qualities, and he therefore reduced 
the human mind to ‘ perceptions ’—a term which 
corresponds to ‘ ideas ’ in Locke and Berkeley. Of 
these there are two kinds : 

‘Thotiu perceptionR, which enter with nnwt force violence, 
we may name i7nprfr/i«mu« ; and vtndcr thin name I comprehend 
all otir (termut.iotiH, misHioiiM an<l emoliouH, an they make their 
first appoarani!e in Uie mouI. fiy uU'uh 1 mean the faint iiiiogett 
of these in thinkinjf and reasoninj;.’ » 

Both impressions and i<l(!as may he either simple 
or complex. 

‘All IdottB arc deriv’d from ImpreRHioiia, and are nothing but 
copies and representations of them.’'* 

Hume is careful to point out that by the term 
‘impression’ he does not mean to express the 
manner in which the lively perceptions ani pn*- 
duced.* The only diirerence between itniircssions 
and ideas consists in the greater force or liveliness 
of the former. 

‘That our senies offer not thoir impreRsions m Imagen of 
Bomething ih'sthu't, or independent, and external ih evident; 
lieejiUBu they convey to um noUiing hut a single pur(!e]>tiun, and 
never give us the least iritimaiion of anything beyond.’ 

The mind knows nothing hut the perceptions 
themselves. Yet Hiimo sometimes unguardedly 
assunies some cause of our impressions of ‘seiisa- 
lion,’ but insists that its nature is unknown. 

I O. H. hewfis, The flint. t\f fsiiidon, 1807, II. 

3»4-48r.. 

3 K. rJalrd, The Social Phihisophy and Religion o/ Coinle\ 
(llaRffow, 181)8, ch. li, ; The * Pontive Phitonophy ’ of A ugunle. 
Comte-*, freely translated and condensed (from the Courn do 
philonophie punitive), by Harriet Martineaii, 8 vols., London, 
ISDO; J. 8. Mill, Angnete. Cornte and Poniiivum^, London, 
1907. 

-) A Treatise, of Human Nature., ed. Oreen and Hpose, I. 311. 

'* ih. p. 35?7. * fh. p. 312, note. « Ib. p. 47». 


‘ Sensations arise in the soul originally, from un- 
known causes.’ ' Again, the mind itself is nothing 
but perceptions. 

‘When I enter most intimately into what I call myielf. I 
always stumhlo on some perception or other, of heat or oold, 
light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch mynelf at any time without a perception, and never can 
observe anything but the perception.*^ 

All general ideas, such as substanre, self, and 
causation, are therefore nothing but the customary 
a.sHociation of ideas. Hume thus modified the 
sensationalist theory in two important respects, 
(o) In the endeavour to render it consistent, to 
eliminate all a priori assumptions, he made its 
inherent scepticism explicit and complete. There 
can be no knowledge of any ultimate reality.* 
And (6) in the senrcli for some principle of order 
and unity among ideas he enunciated the famous 
doctrine of the association of ideas. General ideas, 
such ns suhstance and causation, cannot be derived 
from impression ; they are due to an illusion of 
the imagination, which arises in turn from the 
customary connexion of ideas in the mind— i.c., 
ideas that have often occurred together tend to 
recur in tlio same relation and order. 


‘The qualities from which this association arises, and by 
which the mind is after this manner convey’d from one idea to 
anuUier, are IhrcB, vit. Uesemhlance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect.*^ 

But here again sensationalism breaks down, for 
these principles cannot he derived from the atomic 
perceptions which alone wore supposed to be the 
original data of consciousness. 

Thepr lire a kind of attraction whose * effects are everywhere 
conspicuous; but as to its causes, they are mostly unknown, 
ami must ho resolved into original qualities of human nature, 
which I pretend not to explain,’ 

The same argument applies to the philosophical 
relations which Hiimo nttrihutes t-o intuition.** It 
has been 8ii^j;gested that his purpose was not so 
much to maintain the sensationalist theory as to 
afi'ord *a rulnc.tio nd ivipossibik of accepted philo- 
sophical principles'— i.c. of the Cartesian and 
Lockian system of ideas. At least, ho did not 
regard it as a possible working philosophy of life. 
He takes it for granted and as practically necessary 
that, whatever influence his sceptical argument 
may have on his reader’s mind, ‘ an hour hence he 
will bo persuaded there is both an external and 
internal world. 

21 , The associationists.** — So far wore Hume’s 
successors, however, from recognizing any contra- 
diction between his analytic and his synthetic prin- 
ciple.s that tlicy developed and apjdicd the doctrine 
of the aasocinbioii of ideas in detail to demuustiato 
and perpetuate the sensationalist theory of the 
origin and nature of ideas. 

(!) David Hartley (1705-57) related the law of 
association to correspemding nerve processes. He 
substituted it for Locke’s ideas of reflexion as the 
constructive function of the mind. Though affirm- 
ing a correspoiulence between the ‘vibrations’ of 
the nervous system and the sensations, ideas, and 
inotioiiH of the mind, he would not ilogmatizo on 
the relation between mind ami bmly, nor reduce 
1 ho one to the other. 


’ It is Bulflclcnt for me that there is a certain connection of 
one kind or another between the sensations of the soul, and the 
motions excited in the medullary substance of the brain.’ « 

Yet in making the external impression upon the 
sense-organs the primary cause of sensation, and 
therefore of all ideas, he gave his system a 
materialist bios.*** 

1 A Treatiw of Human Nature, 1. 317 ; cf. Seth, p. 40. 
a /ft. p. fi;{4. 3 /ft. p. 505. 

* lb. p. 319. » Ib. p. 321. 

« /ft. p. 373. 7 /ft. p. 505 ; cf. Seth, pp. 60-70. 

s Of. art. Ahsooiatios. 

® Quoted by Lewes *’, i). 360. 

10 Ohaervatiom on Man, hia Frame, hU Duly, and hia Ex- 
pectationa, 2 vols., Uuuhm, 1749; cf. Lewes!’, il. 848ff. 
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(2) Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) and Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802) advocated Hartley’s theory of 
association, but pushed the general doctrine of 
ideas in a materialist ic direction. Priestley identi- 
fied psychical with physical processes and sought 
to reduce psychology to nerve physiology. ‘ 

(3) Thomas Brown (1778-1820) idontilies con- 
sciousness with ‘ a variety of sensations and 
thoughts and passions, as momentary states of the 
mind, but all of them existing individually, and 
successively to each other.’ ^ These atomic ele- 
ments are built up into knowledge by means of 
‘suggestion’ or association of ideas. Knowledge 
of both mind and matter is relative,* Yet, incon- 
sistently, Brown under the intluence of Roid re- 
cognizes certain ‘instinctive* or ‘intuitive prin- 
ciples’ from which he derives such conceptions as 
identity and uniformity. 

'These principles of intuitive belief . . . are as it were an 
Internni, never-ceasing voice from the Creator and Preserver of 
our being.’ * 

Here the doctrine of ideas and Reid’s principles of 
‘common sense’ stand side by side without any 
such attempt as Kant had made to merge them 
into a living unity. 

(4) James Mill * (1773-18.36) produced ‘the most 
systematic attempt that has Iwen made to explain 
all mental phenomena by tbe association of ideas.’* 
He reveals no doubt or scruple, such as Hume and 
Brown had, that by sensations, ideas, and associa- 
tion he has given a complete account of conscious- 
ness, without leaving a remainder. He might 
he called the only complete sensationalist. Con- 
sciousness consists of sensations, ideas, and trains 
of ideas. 

SenHations are thoee feelings ' derived immediately from our 
bodies, wlietlier i).v Impression ina<ie on the surface of them, or 
unseen causes oi)eratirig on them within ’ ; ideas are * the fool- 
ingH whicli, after the above mentioned feelings have (teased, are 
mpahlfl of existing as copies or representatives of them.’ 7 
The entire content of consciousness, all principles 
of knowledge and morality, are built up of those 
two kinds of feelings, by means of the one prin- 
ciple, ‘the grand comprehensive law,’ of the 
association of ideas by contiguity. If anything 
resists such analysis, it is duo to no defect in the 
pnnci])les, but to our ignorance— ‘ the term in- 
stinct, in all cases, being a name for nothing but 
our own ignorance.’* 

(5) John Stuart Mill (1806-73) applied these 

principles of his father’s psychology to the problem 
of knowledge in a more thorough fashion in his 
tSyntan of and to ethics in his Utilitarian- 

ism. ‘His work (jontains the most thorough-going 
exposition of empiricism as a theory of knowledge 
W’hich has ever been written,’ “ Tne two positive 
principles of his exposition are sensations and 
association, but he found it necessary to admit 
certain ‘inexplicable’ principles, which could not 
be derived from those two. All knowledge of the 
external world as a ‘ permanent possibility of 
sensation ’is derived from sensations, association, 
and expectation ; and the last element is ‘ both 
psychologically and logically a consequence of 
memory,^ but whence is memory? In explaining 
the mind’s knowledge of itself he makes memory 
fundamental and original, and both it and the self 
which it constitutes (and therefore also tlie ex- 
pectation derived from it) are admitted to Ikj 

^ In HartUy*» Theory of the Hvman Mind on the Principlee 
of the AHHOdation of Mean, London, 1775, and other works. 

* Leeiures an the Phitoaophy of the Unman Edin- 

burgh. 1858, lect. xi. p. 67. 

« Jh. leciR. vj. and lx. pp. 84, 65. 

< Ib. p. 7d. 

® In Analyaie of the Phenomena of the Unman Mind, 2 vols., 
Txuidon, 1829. now ed. witli notes by J. S. Mill, do. IHJO. 

® H. Iloffding, A Hint, of Modem Philofmphy, Eng. tr., 
London, 1900, ii. 871. 

t Anatyaia, new ed., 1. 223. 8 Ib. I. 376. 

» r^ndon, 184.3, » 1876. lo Undon, 1863, wisoi. 

n Hoffding, ii. 404. 


original principles that cannot be derived from 
sensations. 

' That there is something real in this tie, real os the sensations 
themselves, and not a mere produot of the laws of thought 
without any fact corresponding to it, 1 hold to be indubitable. 
. . . But this original element, which has no community of 
nature with any of the things answering to our names, and to 
which we cannot give any name but its own peculiar one 
without implying some false or ungrounded theory, is the Ego, 
or Self.' 1 

Thus, while the sensationalist or (as Mill calls it) 
the psychological theory Is put forward as the only 
possible explanation of the phenomena of know- 
ledge, of both subject and object, it is admitted 
that it does not explain the most fundamental 
conditions of all knowledge, the self and its unity, 
and the unity and reality which the self bestows 
upon objective experience. Mill had moved from 
the traditional atomism of his school to the atlirma- 
tion of the original synthetic unity of sclf-con- 
sciousnosB as tne basic fact in experience and 
knowledge. 

22. Evolutionary p8ycholo|^. — The theory of 
evolution led to new emphasis being laid on the 
organic unity of the mind. On the other hand, 
some empiricists thought that it gained time for 
sensationalism. Factors in experience which it 
was now admitted could not be analyzed into 
sensations and their copies in one individual 
consciousness might l>e so analyzed if suHicient 
time \va8 allowed for their development, and the 
new theory provided indcliiiite time. 

(1) Herbert Spencer 1820-1903), while 

adopting the main principles of sensationalism and 
associationism, under a somewhat changed termi- 
nology, for the explanation of the phenomena of 
the mind, definitely alfirms a new position as to its 
metaphysics. The mind as observable consists of 
feelings or sensations and their relations or ideas, 
‘cacJi with their varying degrees of relativity, 
rovivability and associability.^* He emphasized 
the organic unity and continuity of all mental 
phenomena, from the lowest to the highest, both 
111 the individual and in the race. But he recognizes 
much in mind that cannot bo derived from, ex- 
perience. (a) Instincts, intuitions, general forms 
of knowledge, and principles of morality cannot be 
derived from the experience of the individual, but 
they are tbe product of the long experience of the 
race. They are a priori for the individual, but a 
posteriori for the race. 

B.a., * the belief in an external world is the outcome of reflex 
intellootual actions estahllehed . . . during that moulding uf 
the orgatiiBiu to the environment whicli nae been going on 
througli oountleae millions of j ears.’® 

(b) The criterion of truth, which he calls ‘the 
inconceivability of the opposite,’ is laid down 
as an abstract principle without any attempt t-o 
derive it from experience. Indeed, by its nature, 
it stands os a juiigm above all the dclivoraiuies of 
experience.* (c) The mind itself, as the substance 
of which consciousness is a modification, is unknown 
and iinknow'able ; yet it has to be assumed as tlie 
reality of which feeling.s and ideas art? but symbols.® 

The last two factors Spencer doe.** not profess to 
derive from exj>orien(;e. Ho rather exaggerates 
the distinction and se|)aration that arc now inaile 
between psychology and the metaphysical problems 
of epistemology and ontology. 

In respect of the first point ‘Spencer la open to hla own 
objection to onijiirii'isin when he asBumes that the race at any 
atoge of ita duvelnumeiit couI«l be wibjcct to exLernal influences 
in the abaeruje oi un^v oxiatlng organiaation to receive these 
influences and determine their reaulla.’ ® 

Spencer and others of his school, while denying all 
knowledge of ultimate reality and afiiriiiing a diM- 

^ An Examination nf Sir William UnviUUm'a Philoaophy''^ 
London, 1867, p. 256 ; cf. cha. xl., xii. 

* The Prinei/ifea <(/ Psyeholntjyf^, 2 voN., I.oiifioii, 1K|K), gi* 
(Ui-128, 47.5e, 4Hi)tT. 

«/6. 5 476j. -* Ih. l.-r:. 

5 Ib. §§ 58-63. llofT.litig, il. 476. 
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tinction between meiittil and material phenomena, 
Bhuw a marked tendency, notwithstanding, to 
assimilate psychical phenomena to piiysical pro- 
oesses. Spencer calls the primitive unit of con- 
sciousness a * nervous shuck, ^ and at least supposes 
the possibility of regarding it as a molecular 
motion. 1 

(2) T. H. Huxley (1825-95) reveals this tendency 
most clearly. He accepts in the main Hume’s 
account of the mind.^ The ideas, however, are 
'symbols in consciousness of the changes which 
take place automatically in the organs.* While 
agreeing with Spencer that we can know nothing 
of the substance of mind or body, he prefers the 
materialistic terminology, * for it connects thought 
with the other phenomena of the universe.’* 

(3) Alexander Bain ([^.v.] 1818-1903) carried 
forward the empiricist tradition of the Mills, but 
ho consciously and deliberately repudiates the old 
theory that sensations alone, even with the aid of 
association and evolution, can account for know- 
ledge, w’hother of the individual or of the race. 
He for the first time drew a clear distinction 
between the psychological and the epistemological 
aspects of the problem. Since his time the psycho- 
logical study of consciousness has been pursued as 
a pure science without raising the Questions of the 
ultimate origin and validity of iaeas or of the 
ultimate nature of mind. These have been left to 
metaphysics. He thus defines the empirical theory 
of the origin of ideas : 

' All ideas nmy >ie accounted for by our ordinary intellectual 
powers, ro-operatlii(; with the senses ; not confining ourselves, 
of oourse, to the individual lifetime. In fact, the empiricist, in 
adopting the nihii est tn inUlUctu etc., would take along with 
it, as an essential of the dictum, the amendment of Leibniz — 
nisi intellictiu iptf. Nay, more ; he would also ^stulato as 
being equally co-present, all the emotional and volitional 
workings of the mind ; and, having done so, he would 
endeavour to disiHanse with every other pretended source of our 
ideas.* ^ 

What he (iontends for is that ideas are valid only 
when certified by sense-experience. 

'The omplricist ma^ not quarrel with Intuitive or innate 
ideas ; his quarrel is with innate certainties ^ . the apriorigt 

and the empiricist part company, not so much on tlie fact of 
intuitive suggestions, as on tlioir value as truths. Intuition, if 
it means anything, implies that its suggestions are true of 
themselves, are their own evidence, without the verification of 
experience, and mav. therefore be made to override experience® 

. . . the omplrlclBt's test of Validity, and the only test that he 
<ian arknowlodgo ... Is consistency, or, the absence of con- 
tradictivn, throughout a suJlcienUy unde range qf conscious 
ezperutnee.' ^ 

Sensationalism, as a theory either of the origin 
of ideas or of the content of the mind, is no longer 
maintained. And the empiricism that po.sits sense- 
cxporicnce as a criterion of truth docs not roly 
on the senses alone, nor does it rt^gard sensations 
and ideas as abstract and individual elements of 
thought. Present-day theories of consciousness in 
one essential respect nil stand at the opposite pole 
from sensationalism, in that they regard conscious- 
ness, not as an aggregate of atomic feelings or 
ideas, but as an organic unity ; and this living 
intdlectiis ipse witli all its powers, conscious and 
subconscious, is the starting-point of all current 
theories of knowledge. 

23. Wider implications of sensationalism. —(1) 
In relation to religion the theory may involve the 
denial of all religious values, when it assumes a 
materialistic form, or it may lead to the denial of 
religions knowledge ' in tlic strict sense of know- 
ing,” which has been its more usual effect.* (2) 
For its ethical significance see art. Hedonism. 

1 Psychology^, §S 270-272, 476. 

* T. H. Huxley, Hume, Loudon, 1879, pt. ii. ch. I! f. 

* J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnostidsn^, London, 1903, I. 
10, 170 ; for a trenchant criticiem of the whole eonttationalint 
philosophy in its later developments see vol. 11. pt. ill. 

® Dissertatume on Leading Philosophical Topics, Ijoudon, 
1903, p. 186 f. 

5 h. p. 134. « Ih. p. 140. 7 Ib. p. 142. 

8 See artt. Matkhulism, Aonomticihm. 


(3) In social philosophy and politics the theory has 
lieen adapted to different and even opposite pur- 
poses. Naturally and logically it leads to in- 
dividualism (^.v.) and in an extreme form to 
anarchism (g'.v.). Hobbes, however, combined an 
anarchist view of society in its natural state with 
the doctrine of the social contract to bolster up 
State absolutism. With Comte the paradoxical 
combination of sensationalism with an organic and 
absolutist conception of society was an accident of 
history, because he had inherited his mental phil- 
osophy from Condillac and his social ideals from 
the Roman Catholic Church. More recent ten- 
dencies to combine naturalism (q,v,) with socialism 
(o.v.) or with alisolntism are equally illogical. 
Condillac’s philosophy found its appropriate ex- 
pression in the Frencn Revolution. Locke’s doc- 
trines were the apologia of the English Revolu- 
tion. The Mills were the prophets of 19th cent, 
radicalism. 

'The doctrines of individual freedom and human equality 
. . . [were] interpreted and formulated in terms of abstraot 
individualism, bv men who had been bred on the philosophy of 
pure sensationalism which dominated the eighteenth century. 
. . . Reducing experience to isolated impressions and ideas, 
this philosophy treats society as an aggregate of mutually ex- 
clusive units, each pursuing as sole end his own individual 
pleasure.’ 'Through the influence of Hegel and of Comte, and 
partly through the reaction of biological conceptions upon 
philo.iophy and general thinking, the nineteenth century has 
seen ihc definitive abandonment of the individualistio or 
atomistic view* of the relation of the individual to society.^ 

Liticraturk.— B esides the histories of philosophy and other 
works named in the course of the article ; R. Adamson, The 
I>evelopm.ent of Modem Philosophy, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1903 ; 
G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological 
Psychology before Aristotle, London, 1017 ; H. Siobeck, Gesch. 
der Psymologie, 2 vols., Qotha, 1880-84 ; D. C. Macintosh, 
The Problem of Knowledge, London, 1916: L. J. Walker, 
Theories of Knowledge, do. 1910; T. M. rorsyth, Eiwlisn 
Philosophy, do, 1010; G. Villa, Contemporary Psychology, 
Eng. tr., do. 1908 ; J. S. Mackenzie, Elements of Constructive 
Phxlosophy, do. 1917 ; A. Bain, The Senses and the Intellect^ 
do. 1894, The Emotions and the WUl», do. 1880 ; Thomas Reid, 
Works^, with Notes and Supplementary Dissertations by Sir 
William Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1862 ; P. Janet and G. S4ailles, 
Hist, de la phUosophie, Paris, 1887, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 
i«02 . T. Reks. 

SENSE. — ‘Sense ’is the name for the recep- 
tivity of living organisms to external physical 
impressions, resulting in what are called sensa- 
tions. The organism of which it is composed is 
called the * sensorium,’ and is located in the 
periphery of the body in the case of most of the 
senses, though there are internal organs of sense 
which represent similar functions and reactions. 
In all cases it represents the organism which reacts 
against external stimuli of some kind. The brain- 
centres are the points to which impressions or 
physiological actions are communicated before 
sense responds, and may be a constitutive part 
of sense m the exercise of function, though Uiey 
are not the usually accepted part of sense phy- 
siologically understood. As a function of the 
organism, however, sense denotes a process of 
mental action di8tingui.shed from the acts of inner 
consciousness or the reflective function of the mind. 
With the organism which connects the inner with 
the outer world, it implies the actions by which 
knowledge of this outer world is obtained. 

Physiologically sense, or the sensorium, is 
divided into six separate organs: the organs of 
vision, of hearing, of touch, of taste, of smell, and 
of temperature. Until recently it was supposed 
that the senses were limited to five, but the 
thermal sense has been added to the other live as 
having a distinct neural organism of its own, and 
it has been suspected that even the feelings of 
pleasure and pain have tlieir own separate 
sensorium. Six senses, however, have been fully 
established. Each of these has its own peculiar 

1 A. Seth Pringle-Pattbon, The Philosophical Radicals and 
other Essays, Jjondon, 1907, pp. 68 f., 42. 
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fitimnliiB or cause for its action. Undulations of 
light aifect vision ; undulations of the air and 
material objects affect liearing ; contact of objects 
affects touch, and the same affects taste; and 
smell seems variously affected by corpuscular 
emanations and other modes of stimulation ; while 
the thermal sense is affected by the supposed 
undulations of ether that constitute heat. The 
structure of each sense is adapted to its specific 
stimulus and responds accordingly. Hence the 
various ways in wnich the external world appears 
to the same subject of consciousness. 

Sense is the source of our knowledge of an 
external world. It may not be the sole function 
involved in that knowledge, but it is the primary 
function in the occurrence of it, and we can only 
s\ipnose either that all knowledge of the external 
world would be excluded without sense or that it 
would be different from what it is if any other 
source were substituted for sense. But, whatever 
the facts, as things are at present constituted, 
sense is the intermediate agency in affecting our 
knowledge of reality, though it is accompanied by 
other mental functions of an interpreting kind. 
Sense is thus the portal through which knowledge 
comes, even though it does not determine the 
whole of its nature. In the Lockian system sense 
was the only original source of knowledge ; in the 
Kantian system this source was supplemented by 
the active and constructive functions of the under- 
standing, which, though they added nothing to the 
matter of knowledge, determined the form which 
it would take. In both, sense-experiences repre- 
sented the limitation of all knowledge ; t.tf., the 
materia] of all knowledge came through sense, but 
the processes for systematizing it were in the 
intellectual functions. 

L 1 TKRATURB.—J. G. Msckendrick and W. Snodgrass. 
Phytiology of the Smeee, Ijondon, 1893 ; Michael Poster, Text' 
book of Phyeiology^, 4 pts., London, 1888-91, pt, 1.®, 1893, pt. 
il.«, 1896, pt. 1897. JAMES H. HVSLOP. 

SENSIBILITY. — Sensibility has two im- 
portant meanings. The first denotes the capacity 
for receiving sensory impressions, and the second 
denotes the emotional function of the mind. It is 
indicated in the division of mental functions into 
intellect, sensibility or emotion, and will. The 
former meaning of the term is exhausted in the 
definition, but the latter refers to one of the most 
imj^rtant of the mental functions. 

Uonsiderod as the second division of mental 
functions, the sensibilities are of two general 
kinds : those which accompany or follow the 
exercise of function and those which precede and 
influence action. The first typo we may call re- 
flexive emotion or feeling, and may subdivide into 
pleasures and pains. The second type may bo 
called impulsive emotion or passion, and may be 
subdivided into desires and r^ulsions. Pleasures, 
normally considered, are reflex concomitants of 
healthy function ; pains, of unhealthy function. 
This characterization, however, is only general, 
and describes those feelings which the normal 
person has to keep in mind when adjusting his life 
to its best tendencies. Desires are impulses or 
longings towards the possession or attainment of 
objects, and repulsions are antipathies towards 
them. They are the immediate motives to action 
or restraint. The main service of the reflexive 
emotions is their part as indir-es, in their normal 
action, of our adjustment to environment, and 
hence they serve as guides to the actions whit'li are 
directly associated with welfare. The iinpulsivo 
emotioiiH serve os incentives to the realization or 
prevention of consequences in this environment, 
and so are InitiativeB of volition, as pleasures and 
pains are the consequences of it. 


Litbraturi.— J. M. Baldwin, Hai^ihook of Psychology ^ It, 

* Feeling and Will,’ New York, 1891 ; G. F. Stout, AnalyticeX 
Psychology, 2 vol«.. London, 1896-97, ch. xil. ; W. Hamilton, 
Lectures on JUetannysies^, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1860. 

James H. Hyslop. 

SENSUALISM.— See Ethics and Morality. 

SENTIMENT. — As used in everyday speech, 
this word (from aentire, ‘to feel*) refers to the 
emotional sources of our more complex ethical 
and social judgments. It covers a wide range 
of spiritual meanings which exercise a powerful 
influence in the individual and collective life of 
mankind ; for in a real sense it may be said that 

* sentiment* controls judgment in many questions 
of manners and morals, making us alive to the 
bane or blessing of life's contacts and loyalties. 
The more precise definition of the word carries 
us into the field of the psychological and ethical 
sciences, especially in their sociological relations, 
where the description and explanation of the 
phenomena involved are more fully set forth. 
The main facts are os follows. 

(а) The psychological genesis of sentiment is 
involved in the mystery that surrounds the begin- 
nings of our more developed forms of feeling and 
emotion — c.g., love, hate, admiration, etc. On the 
one hand, it is to bo diff'erentiate<l from sensation 
and perception, but partakes of their nature, like 
other psychical reactions, for mental life develops 
in the unity of the Ego. Sensation, in its origin, 
is a form of feeling, but, as it develops, is almost 
wholly confined to the activity of the physio- 
logical mechanism of sensibility. Perceptiion, in 
its elementary manifestations at least, depondH 
partly on the senses and partly on the understand- 
ing. Sentiment^ however, in all its forms, involves 
an element of judgment, inchoate indeed in its 
simpler forms but nevertheless real, into which 
values, deeply tinged by the more complex 
emotions and even oy passion, enter, these values 
centring about objects, eitluir real or ideal, that 
appeal to us on the ground of thoir abstract truth, 
beauty, or goodne.s8. Consequently our sen timents 
will always bo found to possess a predominant tone 
of pleasure or pain. This is true, of course, of all 
psychical reactions called judgments. But the 
pleasure-pain feature of sentiment differs from 
other phases of mental activity in this ; it is 
induced, in the self-development of the individual, 
by association with objects about which we have 
come to feel strongly, or about which we have 
formed judgments, or which have proved acceptable 
and agreeable to all persons of culture. This will 
become clearer as we proceed with our analysis. 
Meanwhile, it is obvious from this general state- 
ment that the nature of sentiment, from the purely 
descriptive jxiint of view, is oxtroiiiely complex, 
and its genesis obscure. 

(б) Following the clues afforded by sympathetic 
and careful insight, A. F. Shand^ called attention 
to a fact which long eluded the notice of psycho- 
logists, namely, that our sentiments are really 
highly organized systems of emotions, arising in us 
in connexion with the various classes of objects 
that excite them ; that as systems, and not merely 
vague emotional reactions, they [lossess an exceeii- 
ingly complex structural or psycho-physical dis- 
position, in which function and structnro are 
continuous. On this point W. McUougall 
observes : 

‘The structural liasia of tlio Bentiinoiit i« r aystfMu of ni-rve- 
paths by mcatm of which the UiKiKwition of the i<l<’a of tin: 
objuctof the Beritiiiicnt in fiinctiotially coTincctcd with Krvi-ral 
emotional diaiMMitioiiM. Thn idea, taken in the naiml Hi nne of 
the word aa aomeihirijyf that ia stored in the mind, may Un n fore 
be said to be the essential nncleua of the sentiment., wiLtiont 
which it cannot exist . and through the medium of which Hcu ral 

'See 'Character and the Kmotlons,’ Mintt, new ser., v. 
203-226. 
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emotional dlspoKitions are connected to form a fiinotional 
diipoaition/ i 

In other words, the object which occasions the 
sentiment is, subjectively, orj^anically connected 
with our emotional life and with the processes of 
ideation. Contimlin^^^ McDougall says : 

*The oftener the object of tho sentiment becomei the object 
of any one of the emotions comprised in the system of the 
sentiment, tho more rciKlily will it evoke that emotion a^ain, 
because, In a<’-cor(iarice with the law of hahlt, the nonnexioiis of 
the iMiycho-ph} sieal dispositions become more Intimate the 
more frequently they ore brought into operation.* *-* 

IllustraiionH abound in the ethical and religious 
life. Thus the sentiments aroused and appealed 
to in ritual, religion, and art are so strong oecausc 
they depend in so large a inetisure upon truth, 
lieauty, and goodness, and the repetitive forma of 
memory whicli, structurally, are only applications 
of tho laws of habit. On that ground atone they 
are among the most powerful reinforcements of 
the moral life— ‘ allies,’ as William James calls 
them, of tho soul.® Of this truth the persistence 
of religious systems is sulfudent proof, in the same 
way the collective principle in social law, with its 
strong imitative tendency, may also be viewed as 
the medium for the development of the sentiments 
and their inbred emotional dispositions, and at 
their least valuation serve the practical purpose of 
providing the emotions with a bridge between 
mechanical routine and the higher creative ideals 
or sentiments of the mind. 

(c) This very complexity of sentiment, howewer, 
precludes a naturalistic interpretation of a function 
which so obviously depends on our judgments of 
value. While somatic reactions, or systematically 
organized ‘dispositions,’ form the more or less 
fixed stnictural basis of seutiinont, it would not be 
in accordance with the facts of common experience 
to say that they adequately explain its essential 
nature. As spiritual forms of feeling, tho 
sentiments clearly contain certain highly abstract 
ideal elements, freed at times from immediate 
dependence on the bodily organism and its reflex 
actions. For not only liave our sentiments, os 
already stated, a preduminant tinge of pleasure 
and pain ; not only does this feeling- tone depend 
on emotional dispositions organized about objects 
(or ideas), towards which we have learned to react 
in a habitual manner ; they also involve vision of 
a creative sort. Thus the patriot may be said to 
love his country ; this love is a sentiment entering 
into all liis thoughts; pain and pleasure, love, 
pride, admiration, etc., are evoked by tho object, 
entering into the warm nsyehoses which arise in 
him ns he thinks of it. Hut, in addition to these 
reactions, he has a vision of still higher values, 
lie thinks of his country, not merely as tho 
eoncrete collective medium of his own self- 
preservation, but, under tho influence of sentiment, 
as right and true, nay, as perfect and good. This 
may sometimes bo an exaggerated estimate, to 
be modified by more mature reflexion, but sent!* 
mentally that is his deliberate iudgiiient — the 
vision inspired by a passion of love which is 
creative of ideals. Sentiment, in this higher sense, 
is an ideal feeling closely akin to tho artist's fool- 
ing for beauty, to the feeling of moral aj)probation, 
and to other nn)rc or less abstract or iiiystical 
emotions of religion. 

No complete HkI of the Hcntiineuts can l>e made 
without refcrtMiee to tli<!se furidauK'nlal creative 
ideals, or judgments of value, sueh as the iiiUd- 
lectual sentiment, the jesthetical sentiment, the 
ethico religioii.s .sentiment, and their combinations. 
In mentioning them in this connexion it must he 
)>orne in mind that they are also active in the general 
conditions and adjustments that underlie the 

1 Introd. to Social Psychology*, p. 126 f. a lo, 

a Cf. «l. K. Harri8on, Ancient Art and ItUual, cli. \ii. 


normal dovelopmcfit of mental life ; that tempera- 
ment, culture, and environment also qualify the 
expression of the sentiments as of other mental 
elements and products. The point is that there 
are also ideal oicTtients in all our sentiments which 
do not neces.sarily involve the activity of self- 
ref crenee—i.c. do not refer to spccilic organized 
<ibjectH, but arise in us through intuition or vision, 
direct or indirect, of ideals, and exercise a profound 
influence in their evolution. Of course, the partic- 
ular form of sclf-refereuce which sentiment proper 
reveals is found only when an emotion has 
acquired strength or value by reason of the object 
or idea with which it is associated ; but, in this 
total complex, ideals of truth, beauty, perfection, 
and goodness are ever creatively at work. 

(d) A final word ipay be said on the relation of 
sentiments to character. If character bo tho 
product of the total eflbrt of self-realization (7.^.), 
it is undoubtedly true that the .sentiments, 
organized into a harmony or system under iticals, 
constitute a large jiart of what is properly called 
character. I'he sentiments alone do not, of course, 
constitute tho whole of character ; that would be 
sentimentalism. Will, feeling, iutollect — in a 
word, self-control — must enter in and often modify 
and direct sentiment, or at any rate supplement it 
with ideals. If, as W. Hartson says truly, ‘a man 
witliout feeling would certainly liave no intellect 
as well,’ Mt is equally true that a man without 
sentiment would have no character. Yet character 
is not wholly a matter of sentiment. That would 
be equivalent to reducing character to our organ- 
ized dispositions anil emotions ; but character 
depends on conation and will, on tlie complete 
fashioning of tho personality in the light of some 
ideal of conduct higlier than routine, wliicli has 
become strongly entrenched and has acquired a 
habitual predominance in the jiersonal life. A 
sentiment, it is true, may become so strong as 
practically to control the will, but this would not 
result in a well-rounded personality ; it might 
conceivably load to a narrow, selfish, or moan 
type— the tyrant or dictator, c.g.— which could 
hardly be called moral. For tlie biglmr results of 
character tho sentiments must be brought into bbo 
service of a concrete ideal and organized under the 
control of the will. This ideal must also attain to 
such a predominance by sheer force of love that 
conflicting iiihibibion.s or interfering unorganized 
desires will be oveictune. Oliaracter thus grows 
in strength and beauty, and a]q)roximates to per- 
fection and goodness. A sentiment, therefore, 
may well be a controlling motive of behaviour, but 
character depends, ultimately, on tlm habit of 
self-control and loyalty. We cannot therefore be 
too careful in selecting tho sentiments, or the 
single sentiment, which is to attain the <lignity of 
a fixed habit through tho clioice of the will. The 
reinforcement of religion will be found necessary 
to tho roiilizatiou of the ideal self, because it is in 
God we live and move and have our being. If to 
this wo add the sentiment of love, proclaimed the 
rule of conduct by Jesus, wo have the aim and 
motive of all true character c;! early indicated, in 
which sentiment and character become one. 

Litbraturh. — G. T. Ladd, Peychokitiy, Descriptive and 
Explanatory, New York uud London, cli. xxii. ; W. 

McDougali, Introd. to Social Psychnloijy^, fxindon, 1011, 

V., vt., and ix., p. 2.'i8ir, ; T. E. Harrison, Ancient Art and 
Hitnal, do. 1013, ch. vii. ; A. F. Shand, ‘ CJharact^r and the 
Emotions,' Mind, new Ber., v. [ISOflJ 203 ff. ; G. F. Stout, A 
Manvnt Psucholouy^, London, 1913, bk. iv. ch. ix. ; A. E. 
Davies, The Moral Life (i'ublications of the Psychol. lien., i.), 
flttltiiuore, 1909, ch. vi. ; W. Wundt, Ethics, Eti(f. tr, London, 
1897-1901, vol. II. pt. 1. ch. i. ; James Sully, (hittines of 
Psychology, New York, 1898, p. 884 fl. ; C. Lloyd Morsfan, 
The Springs of Conduct, do. 1885, pt. iil. oh. il. 

II. Davies. 

1 Urundziige dor Psyehologie, Berlin, 1874, p. 10 1. 
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SEPARATIST SOCIETY. — See Commun- 
istic SOCIETl^IS OF AMEUICA. 

SERAPHIM. — See Demons and Spirits 
(Hebrew). 

SERINGAPATAM (Skr. ^rlrangapattana, 
‘ city of the holy pleasure-place ’). — Senngapatain 
is a city in Mysore District, Mysore lat. 12* 25' 
N. ; long. 76® 42' E. ; situated on an island in the 
river K&veri. In the earliest times (xautama 
K^i is said to have had a hermitage here, and 
he worshipped the god Ranganiltha, * lord of 
pleasure,* wliose temple is the principal building 
in the fort. The earliest temple is said to have 
been erected by Tirumalaiya, under the Ganga 
dynasty, A.D. 894. About A. I). 117 the whole 


site was granted by one of the Chola kings to 
liamanujAcharya, the celebrated Vai^nava apostle, 
and in 1454 the Kanganritha temple was enlarged, 
the materials of 101 Jain temples being used for 
the purpose. The place is remarkable for the two 
famous sieges in 1792 and 1799, the British forces 
being under the coniinand of Lord Cornwallis and 
General Harris ; in the latter attack the Sultftn 
Tiptl was^ slain. ITis remains and those of liis 
father Haidar 'All rest in a mausoleum {gumhaz) 
in the garden known as the Lai Bfigh, where 
prayers are still ollered. 

Litbiutcrb.— B. L. Rics, Mysore, rev. «><!., London, 18tt7, H. 
294 ff.; F. Buchanan, A Jout'iiey /rout Miuiraa throitffh the 
Countries 0 / Mysore, Canara, and Malabor, do. 1SU7, i. (10 ff. ; 
M. Wilts, Historical Stce.fnhes i\f the South of India, Marlrus, 
1869, ii. 241 tf., 358 ff.; G. B. Mallesou, Serimtapatam ; i’ewt 
and Present, do. 1876 ; IGJ xxlL 179 f. \V. CrooKE. 


SERPENT-WORSHIP. 


Introductory (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 399. 

Indian (\V. Ckookk), p. 411. 

SERPENT - WORSHIP (Introductory and 
primitive). — The cult of the serpent exists in 
many forma, whether of a single serpent or of a 
Bpocies, of a serpent embodying a spirit or god, of 
a real or imaginary serpent represented in an 
image, of a serpent as associateii with a divinity 
(a cliief god or one of many), or of a purely mythi- 
cal reptile. All these may be tracea baclc to the 
cult of actual serpents, which, however, easily 
become a fitting vehicle for a spirit or god. The 
origin of the cult is to he sought in the effect 
which all animals more or less had upon the mind 
of early man— a feeling that they ivere stronger, 
wiser, subtler than he ; in a word, uncanny. This 
was especially true of the serpent because of its 
swift yet graceful and mysterious gliding motion 
without feet or wings, unlike that of any other 
animal,^ its power of disappearing suddenly, the 
brilliance and power of fascination of its eye, its 
beauty and strength, the sudden fatal conse- 
quences of its bite or of its enveloping folds, the 

f iractico of casting its skin, which siiggosted its 
ongevity or even immortality. All these con- 
tributed to arouse feelings of wonder, respect, 
fear, to produce w'orship, and also to make the 
seqxjnt a fit subject of innumerable myths. In 
the various forms of the cult there is often found 
a sense of the animal’s bonelicenco, probably be- 
cause myth easily attributed to it wisdom, secret 
knowledge, magical power, healing properties, 
and inspiration. As an animal dwelling in holes 
in the earth, its chthonic cliarmder was suggested 
—it was the cause of fertility (also because it was 
thought to give or withhold water), and became 
the embodiment of a fertility daiinon or earth- 
spirit ; hence also a guardian of hidden treasure or 
motaks.* In so far as the serpent is a revealer of 
the arts of civilization, this is probably because, 
where it was worshipped, it was often grafted on 
to a mythic culture- hero or eponymous founder. 
Totemism sometimes lent its ai(i as a factor in 
developing respect for serpents, if not actual cult. 
Ancestor- worsliip also aasisted, in so far as certain 
snakes haunting houses or graves were asso(;iatcd 
with the dead. Myth connected the serpent witli 
the waters, either because soiiie .species lived in or 
near them or in marshy ground, or Iwuiaiisc* the 
sinuous course and appearance of a serpent re 
sembled those of a river, or with the lightning, 
because of its swift, darting motion and fatal 
effects. Some serpents are narmful, others are 

1 Of. Pr 30^». 

* Perhaps al«o because the lightning (sserpent) was supposed 
to produce gold. 


Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (K. Wei.sford), 
p. 419. 

harmless; and perhaps this is one main reason 
why l)oth in cult and in myth sonie are objei'ts of 
fear and their evil traits and a]>pearance are 
exaggerated or associated with demoniac beings, 
while others are beneficent and lielpful.* 

Man’s fancy and man’s dreams about such an 
animal os the serpent must also be taken into 
account in considering the origins of the cult. 

This is illustrated by an account from Papua, where a iiativK 
rocenUy droanit that a largo snake living on a volcano ucciiHed 
him of killing snakes and alligators and offered, if he promistsd 
never to do so again, to give him a herb to cure all iliseuses. The 
native went about announcing this, but some tmlivos still dis- 
believed and shot an alligator, which remonstrated witli them. 
Snakes and alligators now go uuharmed.'i 

Here the common fancy of the solidarity of 
animals leading them to avenge the death of a 
single aniniAl and tlie conseqmmt respect jiaid to 
them are seen. Tliis and other fancies are em- 
bodied in a dream, and might easily bo the origin 
of a cult, as they actuall}^ are of a jiroliihil ion. 

Classical writers had various theories as to the 
origin of the cult, from that of Diodorus that the 
snake was worshipped because he figured in 
banners or was figured on banners because he was 
a god, to tluj shrewder roinark.s of l*hilo Byblius 
quoted by Eusebius (see § I (0). 

Practically every aspect of serpent - w'orship, 
myth, and legend, and of Imman at titude to the 
serpent, is shared by other reptiles — e.g,, the 
crocodile, to some extent tlie lizard, and here and 
thtue large ouls.* 

While .some form of awe or reverence for the 
8er|)ent is wide-spread, the actual worship varies 
in intensity in different regions. Pergusson huji- 
posed the cult to have originated among the 
Turanian peordcs of the lower Eiipli rates and to 
have spread thence to every part, of the old world 
whore a Turanian people settled, while no Semitic 
or Aryan people aaopted it as a form of faith, its 
presence among these being ‘like the tares of a 
previous crop springing up among the stems of 
a badly -cultivated field of wheat.’ ^ Eergusson’s 

1 .See, however, ft Hohc and W. McDougull, The J’lUjun 
Tribes of liomeo, LoikImu, 1912, ii. 68 ff. 

12 (1. Murray, AAirxv. (191 ij (J2K. 

».Si-c i. 609. .614*, ii. ill. 663, vli. viii. 

3ri7»‘, ix. 279. .'J41», «4(J*, fill*, f>2H!* ; .T. F. McLminan. Stiidu's in 
Ancient History, 2nd «or., London, IsOU, mi. 272, 274, 409 ; 
lloHc-McDougalt, loc. cit. ; H. B. Dixon, Oceanic Mytholoijy 
{--Mytholuyy o/ all Jiaces, vol. ix.), 14o8ton, 1916, pp. 6.'>, I2ii ; 
E. Hhortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the Scie 
Zealanders^, Iy>ndon, 1866, pp. 57, 73; W. W. Hkoat, Malay 
Magic, do. 1900, p. 282 If. ; H. Callaway, The lie.liniouH System 
of the AmaitUu, do. 18S4, p. 217; H. Ling Iloib, JA! wii. 
118931 27; W. W. Gill, Myths and Smigs from the S. I'mUjic, 
London, 1876, p. 77. 

* J. KergUBHon, Tree and Serj)ent Worship, p. 3. 
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theory is hardly borne out even by the facta 
known to him, still less by newer knowledge now 
available. More recently Elliot Smith suggests a 
theory of migration by which, along with megalith- 
building, terrace culture, and many other tiungs, 
serpent-worship originated in Egypt about 800 
n.c., was spread thence by the rhosnioians to 
India, the Far East, and the Pacific islands, and 
eventually reached America.^ Investigation along 
the line of this new theory may have fniitful 
results. 

I. Worship of the serpent. — - The distinction 
shouKl bo noted between the worship of the animal 
itself and its worship as the embodiment of a god 
or spirit. Sometimes also a god appears as a 
serpent, or the animal is the symbol or attendant 
of a god who is probably the anthropomorphic 
form of an earlier serpent, such as is often the 
guardian of a sacred place or temple. 

(a) Australian. — In Australia the serpent is 
often a totem and occurs in myth, but is not 
worslupned, except perhaps by tlie Warramunga 
tribe of N. Central Australia. 

Tho Wollunqua is a huKO mythical totem-anake, father of all 
snakes, and lives in a water-hole, whence it mav emerge to 
destroy men. The men of this totem do not call It by its real 
name, lost they should lose their power over it, and they per- 
form ceremonies like those used by others for increasing their 
totems. By these rites the Wollunqua is pleased and will not 
<ioine forth to destroy. A large keel-shaped mound, resembling 
it, is made. The men walk round it, stroke it, and then hank 
it to pieces. At a visit paid to the water-hole the men, with 
bowed heads, solemnly begged the Wollunqua to do them no 
harm. Here something approaching worship, with prayer and 
ritual, is indicated.*'* 

Some New South Wales tribes believe in the existence of two 
snakes, 40 miles long, found on the way to the other world or 
in it. They are killiMi and eaten by the dead, but are imnietii- 
ately reproduced. The blacks fear them.’ 

But among the Australians generally and other 
low races— Veddas, Andamanese, and Fuegians— 
to judge by the reports of the best observers, there 
does not appear to be any cult of the serpent.^ 
Bushman paintings »liow huge snakes and other 
animaLs, sometimes with humps, on which baboons, 
men, and mythical creatures are painted, but we 
do not hear of a cult.® 

{b) Palaiolithic. — How far serpent - worship 
existed in pre-historic times is uncertain. Serpents 
are found among the animals figured by artists of 
the Palaeolithic period. Two figured on bdtons 
de aommandement may possibly be cels.® But in 
other instances oven the species is recognizable. 
One of these occurs on an armlet, perhaps us a 
charm ; ^ another is surrouiule<l by an ornamental 
border.® 

It in hanlly likoly that these animala wore represented, as in 
8. Keinacii’ti tiieory of Pals^olithio art, in order to attract them, 
but the reprusciitations might have been for some such magii^i 
rite as that of the AruntA. Tho serpent with the ornaincntal 
border might suggest that the reptile was the object of a cult. 
N. rinsero,!* whilu disbelieving that Palioolithio m.an had a 


1 0. KlHot Smith, Thn Mujrationi of Early Culture, Man- 
chcHtcr, li)16, The In/uenee of Aueient Egyptian Civilization 
in the Ea»t and m Ameriea, I^ndon, 1010. 

* .Spencer-Glllvab pp. 220 ff., 40.5 

3 K. Palmer, JA/xui. [18S4J 201. 

4 No reference to it occurs in such works .as the following ; 
A. W. Ilowitt, The Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, London, 
1004; 0. G. and R. Z. Sellgmonn, The Veddae, Cambridge, 
1011 ; E. H. Man's exhaustive art. on the Andaman Islanders in 
JAlxu. I188.1J 09 ff., 117 ff., 827 ff. ; P. Hyadns and J. Deniker 
in Anthropologic ct ethnologic Mission seientiAque du Cap 
Horn, vol. vii.), Paris, 1891. 

» 0. W. Stow, The Native Races of S. Africa, liondon, 100.5, 
pp. 82, 202 ; U. N. Hall, ‘ Bushman Paintings in tho Mu-1>o1m> 
llange,* (Jeographieal Journal, xxxix. (19121 094. Tiie snakes 
have giraffe heads, and similar snakes are also incistsl on rocks. 
The paintings are said to be saerwi. 

• •r. Wilson, ‘ I’rehistoru*. Art,’ in Annual Report of the Smiths 
snnian Institution far JHUtJ, WiisiungloTi, 1808, pi>. 888, 4lW. 

7 Of. below, 8 4 (rt). 

E. Piette, Ij Anthropologic, vi. [1805] 408, xv. [1904] 140, 
174. 

9 La psicologia d-elC vomo preistnneo, Palermo, 1895, (|iiotefl 
ill L' Anthropologic, viii. [I897J .884. 


religion, found religious sentiraente in anthropoid apes, which, 
he held, worship serpents and bury them with a supply of 
insects in their graves as a provision for a future life I In 
Mesolithic times the serpent had become a symbol, as on the 
paint^ pebbles of Mas d'Azil. 

(c) African.— All over Africa tho serpent is wor- 
shipped either in itself or as the embodiment of a 
god. 

The cult of the snake at Whydah, Dahomey, may be taken as 
typical of W. Africa. The heavenly serpent Daiih-sio or Danh- 
gbi, the rainbow, confers wealth on men. and is represented by 
a coiled or horned snake of clay in a oalaUsh. It is also repre* 
senUid by the python. Tlie monster python, grandfather of 
all snakes, dwelt in a temple or 'snake-house,* containing 
many snakes, and to it kings and people made pilgrimages 
with many costly gifts. The python-god is immortal, aimigbtyf 
omniscient ; valuable sacrifices and prayers are offered to it ana 
oracles are received from it ; and, with the exception of the 

{ iricsts, only the king can see it, and he but once. It is invoked 
or good weatiier, fertility of the crops, and increase of cattle. 
The whole species was reverenced, and a man who killed such a 
snake was put to death. The god had a thousand snake-wives 
or priestesses, and all girls of about twelve whom the older 
priestesses could capture at the time of millet-sprouting were 
kept in seclusion and taught the sacred rites, and figures of 
serpents were traced on their bodies. The serpent was said to 
have marked them. Later they were put into a hut, where the 
serpent was supposed to visit and marry them. Girls and 
women attaokea by hysteria were supposed to have been 
touched by the serpent and thus inspired or possessed. Tho 
people had also smaller serpents, not so powerful as Dafih-sio, 
but adored by them.* 

A similar cult exists among the Brass River people, where the 
tribal- and war-god Ogediga was a python, and pythons were so 
sacred as to be allowed to commit all kinds of depredations, 
while by an article of the treaty of 1856 white men were 
forbidden to kill them. The python is tho tribal- and war-god 
and has a numerous priesthoixl, and is Hupi>osed to contain one 
of the many spirits.^ The local god Djwij'ahnu among the 
Tahi api>ear8 as a seri>unt attended by other snakes, and 
human sacrifices were formerly offered to him. If ho did not 
appear, special sacrifices were made to propitiate him.9 The 
cult also exists among the Mpongwes, Bakali, Ashanti, and 
Niger tribes. In Fernando Ho tiie chief god is represented 
by a cobra, which can infiict disease or death, give riches, etc. 
A skin of one is hung up annually in tho market-place, and 
children are made to touch it, perhaps to put Uiem under its 
care.4 

Among the Baganda tho god Selwanga was represented by a 
python with priests and mediums. It was kept in a temple, 
fed with milk by a woman, and then a medium, possessed by 
the god, gave oracles interpreted by a priest. Sacrifices were 
mode to it, and sterile women obtained children through its 
power. The wife of the chief god Mukasa was a pythoness, 
sister of Selwanga. The Bogeshii had a similar cult of a serpent 
Mwanga in a temple on a hill, visited iiy childless women.B 
Many other African tribes have a serpent cult.o In Madagascar 
serpents are looked upon with superstitious fear and are 
sunnosiid to be emissaries of the god Uamahalavy.7 
The Voodoo aerpont-cult in Haiti and elsewhere reproduces 
these W. African cults, one of the names of Dafih-sio being 
Voflunhwe. The will of the god is communicated through a 
priest and priestess, and the cult takes place at night when the 
serpent is shown in a cage ; offerings are made to it ; the 
worshippers implore its aid ; and the priestess, standing in the 
cage, becomes inspired and gives oracles. Dances and an orgy 
follow, and sometimes a child is sacrificed—* the goat without 
horns.’ The Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana reverence a good 
divinity in the snake Pnpagado, which must not be hurt in any 
way, and the snake generally occupies a prominent position 
in Choir thoughts. 9 

[d) Polynesian. — In New Zealand and other 
Polynesian islands the snake is seldom met with, 
1 A. B. Ellis, The Etve-speaking Peoples of the Slave Cocut, 
Ixindou, 1800, pp. 60, 148 f. ; J. A. Bkcrtchly, Dahamoy as it is, 
do. 1874, p. 64 f. ; 0. de Drosses, Du Cults des dieux Miches. 


avi. «uaii. ; iv. r. IMlIT'Orif A 

Mission to Gelele, king of Dahomt, do. 1864. i. 69 f., ii. 92; 
J. 0. M. Boudin, Etudes antkropologxqws, pt. li. p. 67 ff. 

9 Burton, i. 61 ; M. H. Kingsley, West African Studies, 
London, 1899, p. 483; letter of Bishop Crowther, cited in 
McLennan, p. 624 ; A. O. l^eonard. The Lower Niger, London. 
1900, p. .420. 

3 KUis, The Tshi’Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, London. 
1887, p. 41. 

4 T, J. Hutcliinson, Impressions of W. Africa, T^ondon, 1868, 
p. 196f. 

*>,1. Rowoe, The Baganda, T/ondon, 1911, pp. S18, 822, 386, 
J HA I xxxix. [1909] 188. 

« See ERE i. 67“, 106“ (Agaos), ii. 611b (Berbers), vl. 401b 
(Galltt). 

7 C, S. Wake, Serpent Worship, p. 88, 

9 Boudin, p. 78 ff. ; S. B. St. John, Ilayti, the Black Republic, 
liondon, 1884, u. 185 ff. 

9 L. 0. van Hunhuys, Actes du ive Congrit intemat. d'hist. 
des religions, I.ieyden, 1918, p. 66. 
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but in Tonga the ^vater-t 5 nake is the embodiment 
of a god and is reverenced.^ 

(e) Melanesian ,— are traces of snake- 
worship in Melanesia. 

Among the Koita of British New Qulnea harmful mythical 
Mugs called fatu are seen as snakes, corresponding to the 

5 called paipai which cause sickness among the Roro- 
ng tribes. Snakes are also used by sorcerers.^ In Fiji 
preme god Ndengei had a serpent as his shrine, and was 
thought to exist as a vast serpent in a cave, fed by an attend- 
ant. Hogs and human victims wore formerly offered to him, 
and he gave oracles through a priest and sent rain. Batu-mai- 
Mbulu also lived as a serpent in a cave, where food was offered 
to him yearly.* A ntfu, or spirit, in the form of a mythio 
snake Bunosi. to some extent a creator though born of a human 
mother, is holy and is worshipped with sacriffee In Lavelai in the 
Solomon Islands.^ 

In San Cristoval ^I^ona (spirits) have serpent Incarnations, 
and one of them, Agunua, is supreme and creator. Other 
snake Jlgona are female. Firstfniits are offered to a snake 
called kagauraha, a representative of Agunua, while there are 
other rites and prayers for relief from sickness, from bad 
seasons, for growth, etc. Kagauraha and her brood live in a 
special house, from which women are excluded. A pig or 
human sacrlfloe is offered, and the serpent gives oracles. In 
other places certain Jlgona incarnate In serpents are wor- 
shipped, but are said to be local representations of Agunua, 
who is ‘ all of them.’ * 

{/) 7)ayaJ;.— Among the Dayaks the serpent embodies an 
antu, or spirit, and is occasionaily worshipped. When a spirit 
enters into a snake, the animal becomes a deitv and spirit- 
helper of an Individual, but there is no tribal cult.* The Ken- 
yahs of Borneo regard Bali Sungei as embodied in a sonient in a 
river, causing it to swirl and capsize boats. Hence he is feared.? 

(g) Ainu.— Among the Ainus the cult is directed to a mythi- 
cal snake-king, father of all snakes. Snakes cause the evils of 
child-birth, and their spirits may possess one who has slain 
them. Madness is caused by a siiako entering the iKxly, and 
women bitten by snakes become subject to hysteria, and some- 
times act as witch-doctors.® 

(A) Amerimn Indian. — The American Indians 
believe in a huge serpent, sometimes worsluppcd,* 
but among the northern tribes mainly the subject 
of myths. 

Ho 18 horned or feathered,!* the horn being the thunder-bolt, 
and he is generally malevolent, though not always so. Some- 
times he is a personification of the lightning, more often of the 
waters, ruling them and their powers, and in Chippewa myth 
he is connected with the flood. More tienefloent beings are In 
conflict with him, and sometimes slay him— the Croat Hare 
fAlgonquins),u the Thunderer who hates ail noxious beings 
(Iroquois),!!! Manibozho(Chippewas).!3 Sometimes he is placated 
to avoid his malignancy, as with the MuMiuakies, with whom 
the great Rain-Sorpeiit is the cause of drought and ancestor of 
all snakes, and to whose tlsh-totem clan he is propitious.!^ But 
in the drier regions he is the Rain-Serpent wlio sends the 
needed rain to fertilize the maize, and he is one of the gods. 

With the Zufli dramatic ritual symbolizes the ccituing of 
Kdloowisi, the Plumed Serpent, of whom an image is carrie<l in 
procession. Water anti grain are made to drop from it, and 
the water, symbolizing rain, is drunk by candidates for initia- 
tion ; the grain is planted sepamtcly from the rest of the seed.!* 
Among the Hop! the seiiient is called Paliilukon, and the fer- 
tilizing of the maize by him is dramatically represented, i* 

1 W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands^ 
London, 1H17, H. 189; J. Williams, Narr. of hfissionary Enter- 
prises in the .youth Sea Islands^ do. 1838, p. 647. 

a O. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians qf British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, pp. 183j802. 

*B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 114; T. 
Williams, Fijian^ the Finans, do. 1868, p. 217f. ; cf. EBEvl 
14!>. For the cult in Banks Islands and the New Hebrides see 
BRE viii. 638!> and cf. ix. 837!> ; in New Guinea, lx. 846* ; in 
New Caledonia, ix. 888. 

4 O. 0. Wheeler, A RW xv. [19121 348 fl. 

»C. E. Fox and F. H. Drew. JRAI xlv. [1916] 1.36 ff. ; cf. 
BRE viii. 638. 

« H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British N. 
Borneo, London, 1890, 1. 188; Hose-McDougall, il. 90 f., 114. 

? Hoee-McDougall, ii. 16; for Annam see KHE I. 64 
* J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folklore, I^ondon, 1901, 
pp. 801, 366 ff. ; ERB 1. 261. 

^ Bee BRE 1.824b 

!* For horned snakes and their rationale see RRF. ill. 603b 
668b, vl. 798*. 

!! H. B. Alexander, N. American Mythology {-Mythology of 
ail Races, vol. x.), Boston, 1916, p. 44. 

!aj. O. Muller, Qeseh. der amerikan. Urreligionen, Basel, 
1866, p. 47. 

EL G. Squier, American Review, new ser., li. [1848] 392 ff. ; 
Mttller.p. 181. 

14 M. A. Owen, Folk-lore of the Musquakie Indi-ans, I^ridon, 
1904, pp. 8^ 110 f. For the Rain-Serpent revered by the Kicka- 
poos see BRE 1. 824b. 

JJ M- [1004J, p. 94 ff. 

!« See ERE vi. 786b 786*, and, for such divine serpents among 
the Hulchols, vi. 829*. r * 
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Corresponding to the Baln-Serpent is the snake SisluU of the 
Kwakiiitl (N.W. Pacific oooat)— a serpent with a horned head 
at each end of its body, and a human horned head in the 
middle. To touch, see, or eat it is certain death, but it brings 
power to those who enjoy supernatural help. It is frequently 
represented in carving and paintdng.i 

Most of tho tribes pay some form of cult and 
give offerings to the rattle-snake, the species 
almost exclusively honoured and universally repre- 
sented in early and later art.* Where it is not 
actually worshipped, it is respected and not killed. 

The Delawares, Lenin Lcnap6, and others call It 'Grand- 
father,* and among the Algonquians it was the king of snakes, 
who gave prosperous breezes and was the symbol of life in 
their ploture-wnting.3 

The most curious aspect of snake-worship is 
that of the Hopi and kindred tribes. Perhaps 
originally a form of totem-ancestor-worship, the 
cult is now a dramatic nrayor for rain and growth, 
but the worship is paid to mythic ancestors, the 
snake-youth and snake-maid, Tcuamana, who are 
personated in the rite. 

Rattle-snakes, the elder brothers of the snake-clan, are col- 
lected and ceremonially washed after prayer. Symbols repre- 
senting clouds, rain, and lightning, and corn and other seeds 
are set out in the kiva, where a seerpt ceremonial is performed 
with hundreds of snakes. In the pulilic ceremony the priests 
of the snake fraternity carry the snakes in their mouths, and 
these are sprinkled with saored meal as a prayer-offering. The 
snakes are then sent off to the cardinal points, in order that 
they may carry tho prayers for rain to the powers below. The 
members of the clan claim immunity from snake-bite, because 
the snake is their totem. This snake-dance has no connexion 
with the cult of the IMumed Scriiont already referred to.4 Tho 
Natchez also venerated the rattle snake as a form of the Great 
Spirit and placed its image in the temple of the sun.* 

Among tne animal mounds of Wisconsin one represents a 
serpent, 1000 ft. in length. It is conspicuously situated, and, 
like all the other mounds, was fitted for the performance of 
ceremonies before a large multitude.* 

(») Mexican.— In Mexico, before and after the 
Aztec immigration, the snake was an important 
religious symbol. 

Living rattle-snakes were kept in the temples and fed with 
the ilesn of human Hacriflcial victims.? Several of the higher 
gods were partially of serpent origin nr had been associated 
with older seipent-gods. IIuitziloiKMditli, an anthropomorphic 
humming-bird deity, was born of Coatlicuo, whose name sign!- 
flos * serpent,’ and snakes were associated with his image and 
ritual.* In times of danger his image was covered with a snake- 
skin, and the priest carried a wooden snake as his symbol on 
bis festival. The walls of his temple hod snakes carved in 
relief, and its circuit was called eoatepantli, ' the circuit of 
snakes.** Perhaps the snake-aspect of this god was derived 
from the serpent-cult of tho Otoinls, whose highest god, Mix- 
coati, was a serpent-divinity.!* In one of his aspeets (^uetzal- 
coatl seems to no identif^al with tho Plumed Serpent of tlie 
Hopi, and a snake-god of Yucatan, Cuculcan, may have been 
merged into him. His name means 'feathered serpent*; his 
image had a snake beside it ; and the entrance to his temple 
represented the gory jaws of a huge serpent. When he left 
Mexico for the fableil land of TIapallan, he journeyed in a boat 
of serpent skins.!! At the feast of the god TIaloc little hills of 
t>aper and wooden snakes were placed on his altar, and his 
image held a golden serpent.!* The goddess Cihuacohuatl, or 
' serpent woman,’ was said to have borne twins at tho beginning 
of tne fourth world-age, from whom the earth was peopicn. 
Hence twins were called * snakes.’ She was also cxilled Tonant- 
zin, 'our mother,’ and was represented with a great male 
serpent beside her.!* 

! F. Boas, * Social Organization and .Secret Smueties of the 
Kwaklutl Indians ’ (Report of U.S. National Museum), Wash- 
ington, 1806, p. 371. 

a D. G. Brinton, The Myths of the New Worlds Philadelphia, 

1896, p. 180 ; W. H. Holmes, t RBU’lf [1883], p. 289. 

» Brinton, p. 142. 

4 J. Q. Bourko, The Snake Dance of the MoquU of Arizona, 
London, 1884 ; J. W. Fewkes, JAF^L xvl. flOOl] 82 f., 16 RBEW 
[1897], p. 804, 19 RBEW, pfc. 2 [1000], pp. 624, 066 ff., 1006 ff. ; 
M. 0. Stevenson, 11 RBEW [1894], tor the dance among tho 
Sia. Cf. ZfRRvl. 786f. 

* Muller, p. 62. 

* G. F. Wright, The Origin and Antiquity of Man, London, 

1913, p. 148 it; 

? Bernal Diaz, quoted by Southey, notes to Madoe in Poetical 
Worfcs, London, 1860j v. 432; F. Lopez de OOraara in S. I’ur- 
ohas, Purehas His Pdgrimes, Glasgow, 1906 07, xv. 630. 

* Joseph Acosta, in Purehas, xv. 312 f. 

» Jb. p. 819 f. ; NR ill. 821. i* Muller, p. 4S.'5. 

!! W. ^esoott, Hist, qf Mexico, London, 1909, 1. 3M.'!; .MiilltT, 
pp. 486, 677 ff. ; NR iii. 281, 440 ; Lopez de QOmara, in I’lirchiiN, 
xv. 647. 

1* Muller, p. 602. 

!* Ib. pp. 484, 614 ; Brinton, p. 148 ; Nil iil. 362. 
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(j) Mayan .-— Mayan jfotl Votaii was probably in one 
aspect a variety of the Fluincrl Serpent, and his image repre* 
aonted him as a bird above and a serpent below. This oultiire- 
god was said to have built ‘the city of the serpents' and to 
nave written a book proving that he was one of the Cbands, or 
serpents.^ In Mayan MSS and carvings the rattle-snake alone 
is represented as a symbul and is called the * serpent-king.' 3 

{k) Central American, — Among the peoples of 
Central Anierieu living snakes were worshipped. 

Human victims are said to have been offered to a living 
Ber)>ont-god by tlic Zacatecas.^ Near Uxmal is a spring where, 
according to Indian belief, an old woman sits and exchanges 
water for little children, whom she gives to a serpent to eat. 
Hhe is perhaps the anthropomorphic form of a serpent-god to 
wljotn children were offered.^ All over this region, In Ilon- 
<lur.'is and Nicaragua, the remains of temples show colos.'fal 
feathered sen'^nts, sometimes with a human head in the Jaws, 
asul Uxinal, sculptured on the wails and cornices, and some- 
times running the whole length of the hullding. (^tict/alcoatl 
or C\u;ulc.an U also depicted nolding feathered serpents or with 
these coiled round Ids body, buch serpents are also seen 
painted on rocks in Nicaragua. 

(n Peruvian. — In Peru the pre-Inca race vencratc<I scqicnls 
and painted tliein on temples and houses, and offered Imman 
hearts and blood to them. They were also representotl on the 
temples of the Inca kingdom, w'hero reverence for snakes was 
wide-spread, and the spotte<i w’ood-snuko was kept in the 
temple of Paoliuoamac.<> The god of riches, Uroaguai, was 
regarded as a snake, in whi(;h form he was said to have 

ffl leared, and his snake-image in tlie form of a tmriied and 
ry ratUu-snake was revered m a building called the ‘ snake- 
house.’ ^ 

(m) S. American Indian. — Tlio native Indians of 
S. America have always shown certain reverence 
for serpentfi. 

Among thotvaribs, who believed that the spirits of the dead 
transmigrated into snakes, images of siuikcs existed. Raktimon, 
one of the men drawn from the thigh of the first man and g(Kl 
I^oguo, became a snake with a hiitnan head and twined himself 
roiiml trees, the fruit of which he ate end gave to others. 
AfUwwards lie became a star. Star and snake are (jonnected in 
Carih mytli— the star shows by its position the time of the year’s 
fruitfulness, the snake symbolizes the renewing of vegetation 
through the fertilizing rain.^ Tlie serpent is also a common 
symbol in the ruins of the old temples of the more civilized 
trihes -rt.f/., the Muysciis, among whom the uricsts in proces- 
sions wore masks of snakes ami crocorliles.» The rihilxjhas 
iielleved in a large snake wliic.h issued from a lake, and they 
made offerings of gold and emeralds to it, A snakc-oult was also 
observed liy neighiiouring tribes, nn<i the Oariari believed them- 
selves descended from a snake dwelling in a lake, to whom 
offerings of gold wore nmde.l® The great boa w'os worshlj'ped 
by tribes in IJrazil, and one tribe living near the borders of 
Peru kept one in a nyramhlal temple, fed it with human flesh, 
and prayed to It.l^ Of the snake called the inanima a 10th cent, 
traveller In Urazil says that the natives to whom it showed itself 
regarded themselves as blessed and believed that they would 
live long.l*-* The tribes of the Isstt-.Iapura district believe that 
the anaconda is evil and the embodiment of Uie water-spirit, the 
l/aca-mama, mother of the streams, who bars their passage. 
Hence they go In fear of the reptile, which occupies in 
Amazonian folk-belief t he place of the sea-serpent elst!where.i3 
Manv nwths and tales about serpents exist among the various 
lnhcs.i4 

(n) Chinese. — In China MorpcnlH, like other 
aninmls, occasionally have ttMni)k;a dedicated to 
them, tliis cnlt ludii;' apparently connected with 
the belief in niclainorphoais ; but on the whole 
t hey tire feared. 

1 Miiller, p. 487 f. ; NR v. 160. 

Jlrinton, p. 180. » Muller, p. 48.8 f. 

4 J. L. Miuidiens, Incidents of Trarel in Central Atncrica, 
I.ondon, 1841, p. 4‘2.'S. 

0 E. (1. Squier, Nicaranna, New York, 1862, i. 317 f., U. 36; 
Rtepheus, Jnadenth of Travel in Yucatan, I,ondon, I8f)0, i. 
302, il. .204 ff., 312 ; T. Gann, lit RBEW, pt. 2 [lOlKM, p. 663 ff. 
See also JRA1 xlii. H912] 17 ff. For other Central American 
Borpent-gods see ERE lii. 308». 

® Acosta, in Purchas, xv, 3u7, 388 ; Oarcilasso de La Vega, 
Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, cd. 0. It. Markham, London, 
1869-71, passim. 

TMiillcr, p. 366 ; Hrinton, p. 142. 

8 Miiller, pp. 210, 221. 

9 J. B. von Spix and 0. F. P. von Martlus, Reiss tn Rrasilien, 
Munich, 1823-31, iii 268, 1272; Muller, ]». 436. 

18 T. A. Joyce, South American Archatolony , London, 1912, 

pp. 28, 06, 166. 

11 Miiller, p, 2.68 ; Garcilasso de Vega, in Purchas, xvli. 388. 
13 Purchas, xvl. 497. 

13 T. W. VVhiffen, The North-West Amazons, l^ndon, 1916, 
p. 231. 

!•* E. Nordenskidld, Indianerlohcn : el Gran Chaco, Leipzig, 
1912, pp. 110, 288; cf. ERK il. 830*. 

11 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religion of the Chmese, Now York, 
1910, p. 124. 


Their forms are frequently the embodiments of evil spectres, 
which cause misfortune, illness, and death, or are instruments 
of punishment . Snakes cause illness by sending their souls Into 
the bodies of men, and sick people are alleged to vomit vipers. 
The serpent is also a common wcr-animal ; i in early tiines 
snakes with human or imrtly human forin*-a human face, a 
wolf’s body, birds’ wings, and moving like a snake— were known. 
Transformation of men into snakes and of snakes into men is 
a very old belief. In many stories, however, in spite of the 
generally evil aspect of the serpent, apparitions of snakes have 
proved to be propitious.^ The dragon as the giver of rain is 
worshipped in time of drought, and also in spring and autumn 
by cerlain mandarins by command of the emperor. He has a 
temple in Peking, and is regarded as a great benefactor and the 
venerated symiK)! of good. In the ritual, when rain is prayed 
for, a large image called the * Dragon King ’ Is carried in proces- 
sion, and incense is offered to it. Boats in the shape of a 
dragon also play an Important part in the Dragon Boat 
fesi ival and in the prooe»sion of the Five Rulers. The symbol 
of the dragon is a common religious and artistic intd^f : the flve- 
clawed dragon was the emblem of the imperial power, the 
protecting deity of Die enqieror, whose body was called the 
dragon's Wly, Ids throne the dragon’s throne, etc. The true 
dragon is never all visible at once, out only his licad or tail, the 
rest of his body being enshrouded In clouds.^ 

(o) Japanese. — The .Ja])fi»08e frequently worship 
the serpent ns n inyHU 3 rioii 8 being, often the 
cinliodinicnt of a spirit or goth 

It has an iiru>ortant place in mythic history as progenitress 
of the Mikado's ancestry. Myth hardly dislingulsnesiietween 
snake and anthropomorphic god, the forms being interc.hange- 
able. Some divinities still assume serpent form— «.//., the 
goddess Bentem, to whom certain snakes are sacred and are 
her servants and confidants — and where certain snakes live 
famous temples have been built.4 

(p) Cntan. — Thoro arc traces of a former 
serpent-divinity in (hete. 

Images of a godde.s8, with snakes twined round the body and 
hoad-oress, have l»c‘eu found. Sometinies votaries holding 
snakes ilance liefore her. Riio is probaiily an earth-go<ldess, 
lady of the wild creatures, and an antliropomor|>blc transforma- 
tion of an older seriient-divinity. It is unlikely that the 
flguros represent snake oharmerM, as has been supposed.^ On 
the Myceiia'ian cjlinders of thprus Die goildesa of Paplios is 
ossocinted vviDi a pillar entwined by a serpent, and Pausanias 
describes an image of Artemis holding serpenis.i 

(y) Egyptian, — Among worshipful animalH the 
Rorpent predomimitod in ICgyjit, cither hocauRo of 
its RuppoRcd good qualities or through fear of some 
Rpe<dcH ; and tlio cult of the c-ohra and asp occurs 
in the ciirlicRt times. 

The figure of the serpent appears as a personal or house* 
proU*(9.ing amulet all through Egyptian history. The cobra or 
vnmts was a symbol of lire or Die sol.ar disk ; hence this serpent 
decked Dio foretiead or crown of tlie solar goii and of kings, his 
representatives, was carried bj' priests and priestesses of Ba, or 
itself occurred crowned on standards. It was Identified with 
the flaming eye of the god; hence ‘eye’ and 'asji’ became 
synonymous, and two eyes <>r sorpents were called ‘daughters 
of the sun-god.' 7 Tlie sun-god is also lignred as a serpent or a 
double asp. and, like the solar orii, ttie vnetts was sometimes 
represented wiDi wings. Serpents guarded the groves and 
gates of Anicnti, lirerdliing fire against Die wicked, as well as 
the pylons of the tieaven of Osiris. A serpent was the embodi- 
ment of certain goddesses — r.p., lluiinut, goddess of fertility 
and the harvest, perhaps because snakes found in oorn-flelds 
were regnnled as local spirits in snake form and were feil ; Mert- 
seker, goddess of the neiTopolis at Tliebes ; Buto and Nekheb, 

f :iiardian8 of Upjier and Lower ICgypt. It was ossixiiatetl with 
sis and Nephthys, because these goddesses were lat-er identified 
with Dazet, the wrrtfws- god dess, who was gradually absorbed 
Into all the goddesses. Hence all gialdesses were adorned with 
or represented by the urceus, or iis a serpent a goddess Is 
associated with a god.^ Qeh, god of the earth, was master of 
snakes and had a serpent's head.3 Live soriMmla were kept as 
guardians or sacred animals in shrines ana temples behind a 
sacred veil or in a small cell. These serpents were mummified 


1 Sec art. Lycanthropv, { x. 

2 De Groot, The Re.ligims System of China, Leyden, 1892- 
1910, iv. 21 .6 f., v, 626 ff. 

3 J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1866, 1. 281, 
292, li. 66 f., 117, 264 f. 
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9 USA X. [19041 223; PEFSt [1916) 207; C. H. and H. B. 
Hawes, Crete the Forerunner of Greecc^^ Jjoiidoii, 1911, pp. 102, 
123, 139; B. lieinach, in L’ Anthropologic, xv. [1904] 274; cf. 
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« Paus. viu. xxxvil. 4. 

7W. Max Miiller, Egyptian Mythology {-Mythology of all 
Races, vol. xii.^, Boston, 1918, p. 29. 

^ R. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, Ixmdon, 
1004, i. 92, 100, 441 f. 

3 Max Muller, p. 42. 
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or, like those sacred to Amon, burled In the temple. ^ Offerinipi 
of fruit, cakes of flour and honey, flowers, and incense wore 
made to serpent-divinities. ITrcei fl{(ured as temple-guardians, 
often in the form of a cornice or frieee. In heaven was supposed 
to exist the serpent 6ati or Data, the serpent ' of millions of 
years,' into which the soul of the dead ioenttfled with Osiris 
could transform or identify itself.'-* Divine beings have some- 
times a serpent's head. The serpent was much represented in 
later times as its cult increased, sometimes in pairs, and then 
often with the heads of Sarapis and Isis. Stars were regarded 
as snakes or those were their symbols.* Generally the serpent 
was regarded os an ayad2»« daiViDv connected with life and 
healing! So even now 'it is believed that each quarter in Cairo 
has its |)ecu1iar guardian-genius or Agathodsnmon, which has 
the fonn of a serpent.’ < In early times dwarf figures like Bes 
tear up and devour serpents— symbols of hostile powers ; and 
the heavenlv gods are said in one myth to have left the earth 
bec^ause of the serpents who drove them away— primeval reptiles 
of the abyss or a serpent of the earth-god or a serpent created 
by Isis.** There is also a confused reference here to n serpent of 
great sixe embodying darkness and evil, enemy of Ka and the 
go<ls and deetroyer of souls. This Is Apap, referred to from 
early times, and probably a reminiscence of the python.® Apap 
dwelt in the ocean over which travelled the divine boat of 1^, 
which he sought to upset, or In that part of Hades through 
which the goa travels daily. Ra daily attacks and slave him, 
and the destruction is described with grim realism. 7 The dead 
fought Atwp and other demoniac serpents with Ka's aid, and 
protected by amuleta and formuin of repulsion.® In other 
forms of the myth gods (often with serpents' heads) attack and 
bind Apap under the earth or sea. Apap tended to be tdenlifled 
with Set, attacked by liorus. These myths may be connected 
with the Babylonian myth of Bol and Tiamat. Apap was also 
devourer of the souls of the wicked, and was head of all powers 
hostile to the sun. Serpents of demon aspect met the soul on 
its way to the other world, but against those the Jiook qftJie 
Dead provided a way of escape, llorus, os protector against 
venomous snakes, was called 'stopper of snakes 'and is repre- 
sented holding snakes in his hand. Hence amuleta of tlie god 
ill this aspect were worn as proteotives.* 

(r) Babylonian. — In Babylonia there is little 
trace of worship of the serpent. 

Herodotus I® speaks of a live serpent worshipped there, but 
this may be a reminiscence of the conquest of 'Fianiat bv Bel- 
Merodach.H £a had the serpent as symbol and was called ' god 
of the river of the groat snake t.o. the deep or the Euphrates. 
The names of the nver in early inscriptions show the connexion 
of the serpent with Ea and also with Innina, his daughter, 
whose name is interchangeable with that of the snake, the 
anthropomorphic transformation of which she probably was.** 
Serpents abounded in marshes at the mouth of the river. 
Serakh, god of corn, was a snake-god. Sala, consort of 
Rimmoii, had a name meaning 'goddess of reptiles.’ Certain 
goddesses associated with the under world are deplctwl with 
serpents in their hands. '-i Among what appear to be emblems 
of gods on boundary -stones reoording sales of land a snake is 
a prominent figure— possibly symbolizing Ea.*® 

On the whole the serpent tended to assume or 
already generally had an evil aspect in Babylonia. 

This is seen especially in the myth of Tiamat, of Sumerian 
origin, and in ‘ the evil serpent ’ or ‘ BCii>ent of darkness,' often 
identifled with her, or ' the great serMiit with seven heads.’ 
Tiamat represented the primeval, anarchic waters, as a monster 
dragon or raging serpent, which Merodach conquered and slew 
or, in another version, subdued and bound,** Among her forces 
were 'the drogon, the great serpent, the devouring reptiles.’ 
Traces of this myth are found in the OT as a survival or 
borrowing. The serpent is associated with the deep, is called 
by various names— Leviathan, Behemoth, Rahab, as well as 
dragon or serpent— and Is represented ns conquered by 
Jahwch,*® or as bound by Him or set in the sea and again to be 
oonquered.17 This being is apparently identified with historic 

I dSlian, de Nat. An. x. 81, xl. 17 ; Ilorod. li. 7-1. 

*H. Brugseh, Religion und Mythologie der alien Agypter, 
Berlin, 18W-88, p. 180; W. R. Cooper, Trane, of MeUnia 
Institute, p. 840 ; Budge, ii. 877. 

* A. Dieterlcb, Eine Mithraslitunjie, Leipzig, 1003, p. 71 ; 
Plut. de Jb. et Otir. 74. 

* B. W. Lane, An Account of the Mannert and Customt ef the 
Modem Egyptiane^ London, 18.8C, 1. 289. 

* Max Muller, im. 6‘2, 64, 76 f., 70 f. 

*0. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization^ Eng. tr., London, 
1804, p. 84. 

7 Lxtany of the Sun, ch. 2 ; Hymn to Ra ; Book$ of the Over- 
throwing of* Apop ; of. BltEyiW. 266». 

* Book qf the Dead, ch. 32, 80. 

* See, further, ERE v. 246. i® v. 28. 

II Of. H. Guukel, SchOpfung und ChaoB, Gottingen, 1895, 
p. 820f. 

1'-* A. H. Sayce, The Religion of the. Babylonians (H L), London, 
1887, pp. 184, 189, 284 ; cf. ERE viii. 636» for Ea as ‘ the great 
serpent of heaven.* 

18 Perrot-Ohlpiez, li. Chaldie et Aesyrie, pp. 867, 804 ; Diod. 
Sic. II. ix. 5. 

14 H. 0. Rawlinson, WAI, London, 1870, lil. pi. xlv. 

1* See ERE Iv. 128h, 698. 1® Ps 74l4, Is 6196. 

17 Et 32*7. 29*7. ; cf. Job 88. 


nations (Babylon, Egypt, Assyria), and Issomellmos (luplioate<l,* 
and it has many heads. Other references to ‘ the dragon that 
is in the sea ’ may imply Tiamat's consort, Kingu.* Monstrous 
forms of reptiles ana serpents are mentioned by BorosuM as 
existing in early times in Babylon. Horned serpents occur in 
Ohaldu-an monuments, and winged dragons on the lintel of a 
doorway of the palace of Benriacherib. The demoniac or evil 
aspect of the serpent is seen also in the myths of Labbu and of 
Etana, and in the serpent which steals tne plant of life from 
Gilgame4, while deiiions were often given a serpent form.* 
The seal with an erect serpent between two seated figures on 
either side of a sacred tree still lacks interpretation, though 
soma have supposed it to represent a Babylonian version of the 
Fall story.4 Serpents were believed to guard holy places and 
were set up on entrances of temples and palaces. 

(.v) Canannitc and Hebrew. '-\n Canaan serpents 
of brass or terra-cotta and actual norpents’ heads 
have been found. These suj^gest a cult, and 
perhaps a pit in which was a serpent of brass may 
nave been a serpent slirine.® 

Ashtart, like the Cretan goddess, is represented with serpents 
in her hands. These brass Mer])ents recall the Hebrew brazen 
serpent, which has been variously exf>Inined as a pre-Israelite 
imago of a serpent embodying the spirit of a well,® adopted by 
the Hebrews ; as an early Hebrew image connected wiUi heal- 
ing worshipped down to the days of Hezekiah, who destroyed it ; 
08 a totem of the family of I)avid,7 or tiie symbol of a serpent 
tribe ; or as originally a rcprcsenlotiori of Tiamat, later mls- 
iindendood and associated with hciiliiig.* Was it the image 
of an actual 8eiq>ent or of a spirit ( jmn) einhodied in a serpent ? 
Probably the latter, as the fiery serpents of the mtiological myth 
explaining its origin* suggest demoniac beings In serpent form, 
such as are still oelievea In by the Arabs. The cult of every 
form of crem)ing thing and aboininahlo beast portrayed on the 
walls of the Temple may have been a re<'riidescencc oi an earlier 
Hebrew cult or a borrowing from exterior sources.*® Serpents 
or dragons, as in Arab belief, w'ere doubtless also connected 
with wells, giving or withhokling the waters, and in Syria 
H]iringB are named after serpents, or as Iti Palmyra a female 
Borpent demon dwells in a sprnig and can hinder Its flow.** 

The fiery flying serpents of Nu 21* and Dt 8** are si ill known 
to Eastern superstition, and are mentioned by Herodotus** 
as inhabiting tiie desert. A serpent of this kind is threatened 
aipkinst Philistia, and is mentioned as a creature of the land 
of troubls and anguish.** 

The talking serpent of On .8 represents a primitive stage of 
thought, while the story supplies an jstiological myth answering 
the questions, Why are serpents and men at enmity ?, and Why 
dons the serpent crawl instead of walk? It is doubtful 
whether the serpent was intended in the original story to ho 
evil. More likely he was a divine being, with superior know- 
ledge and a kindly desire to help man to knowledge denied 
him by other divinities. A later recension made Ids act have 
evil consequences, and therefore he himself had evil intentions. 
The story doubtless arose with a poo]ile to whom the serpent 
was sacred, and who were impressed with its wisdom, 

Frazer connects the story of ths Fall with myths of the origin 
of death (the ‘ perverted message ' group) and of the cast skin 
(the serpent costing its skin renews its youth and never dies, 
anti hence was considercil immortal),** lie assumes that in tho 
earlier form of the story there were two trees, one of life and 
one of death. God wished man to cat the ftirmer and so 
become immortal, hut man, misleii by the serpent, ate tho fruit 
of the other true and so forfeited immortality. The serpent 
ate of tho tree of life ami so lived for ever.*® 

Tho connexion of tho sen>ent with tho ilevil is nowhere 
hinted at in OT, but appears first In Wis 2'44, and was a Kal>hinic 
concept! oiij;*® with profountl influeiu'e on Ghiistiaii and Gmistic 
thought. The Idea of a chaotic force, personified— «.//,, as a 
dragon (Tiamat)- hostile to creative divinities, was more or less 
combined with this. Hence such a conception as Rev 12, esn. 
v.*. Hera is also tho idea of a tlrugon hostile to a heavenly 
goddess and her son (Leto, Aj>ollo, P.\tho; Isis, Horns, Typliori 
or Bet; Manluk, Tiamat— here the g<xl<lcsM is lucking). These 
various ideas recur in Christian and Gnostic lilcratnre, and 
language Is exhausted to express tho evil ciiaructer of tho 
devil-serpent or dragon. Partly b<‘(;auso of the myth of tho 

‘ *'l^27~ 

* These mythical references are still found In Rev 12* (posHlbly 
infiucnce<l also by the Greek myth of Pytho an<l Leto) i:i*-4.n 
16*» 20*. 
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*® A. F. Gfrorer, Gesch. dea l/rehristenthums, Stuttgart, 1838, 
vol. 1. pt. i., * Das Jahrhundert des Hf-ils,’ p. 3S8. 
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dragon cast into the abyss, partly because of the existing 
conception o! death as a devouring monster, Hades is often 
described or depicted as a dragon. 

(0 'Phoenician and Arabian.’— For the Phoeni- 
cians we have the evidence of Kusebiiis, quoting 
Philo of Byblus : 

Taautos fthe Ej^yptian Thoth), and after him the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians, divinized dragons and serpents, because they 
of all reptiles have the strongest respiration and a fsertoin 
fiery nature. Tholr swiftness and variety of movements, in 
spite of possessing no feet, their longevity, their power of 
renewing their youth, all contributed to the respect in which 
they were held. The Fhejenicians called the serpent AgatW 
daimon, and it was adopted into the mysteries and temples. 
Sacriflees were offered to serpents, and they were regarded as 

g reat divinities and mediators.! This evidence is supported by 
10 fact that Tyrian coins show the serpent in connexion with 
trees, pillars, and altars, ^ while Aaklenios, the Greek serpent- 
god of healing, was identified with Eshinun, a Phmnician god 
with similar functions. 3 

In Arab belief the Jinn are embodied In snakes, especially 
those haunting houses and thickets, appearing and disappearing 
suddenly.^ The prophet says in the book Mxthkdia 
that such snakes are jiVm, some iiiQdcla, some believers. They 
must be asked to leave ; if they refuse, tiioy are infidels and 
may be killed. 

(u) Greek . — In Greece serpents were regarded as 
guardians of graves, sanctuaries, and awellings, 
and were kept tliero or represented in symbol. 

Snakes wore sacred because heroes or the dead generally 
might appear as serpents ; certain goila hod once been snakes 
or might become visible as such ; and snakes were associated 
with them in myth, ritual, and art. Tlie snake as a chttionian 
animal— ‘ a son of the earth’®— was associated with fertility, 
and had been early reverenced as house-spirit, oixovph^ o^tc, 
or earth daimon, or a.yaJ9hi ialptav, promoting fertility, and 
hence worshipped or at least fed.fl Eponymous founders re- 
garded os heroes were thought of as snakes or as having twy- 
nature, like Oecrops,? Kv’chreus of Salamis,® and Erechtheus of 
Athens.^* 

The presence of snakes in sanctuaries and in the 
rites of certain divinities suggests that these had 
once been worshipped as snakes. 

Snakes were kept in shrines sacred to Asklopios (whoso name 
may lio conncctea with dl<r«caAa/3ov, d(r«raAa^o«ai*Bnake’)!® and 
were fed by virgin priestesses. They gave omens of licalth and 
plenty.!! In these shrines the snake (>=the god) suggested a 
cure to the sufferer in dreams or gave fruitfulness to women, 
and the child was believed to ne begotten by the god. 
Asklepios apiHiars as a snake in myths and art as well os in the 
sorcery of Alexander of Abonoteichos,!^ and in stories of the 
fouiidinj^ of temples. The snake is also his symbol, twined 
about his staff, or side by side with him. Asklenios had once 
iieen a <livine enake, giving fertility and health before he be- 
came anthro})otnorphous. ue was brought from his sanctuary 
.at Rpidauros to Sioyon in the form of a snake, and an embassy 
went from Romo to Epidauros and brought back a serpent 
which caused a plague to cease and received divine honours.!® 

In some of his aspects Zeus had snake form, as certain bas- 
reliefs show— Zeus Ktesios, the fertility -giver, Zeus Meilichios, 
and Zeus Sosipolis, who as a child was placed by Eileithyia 
before the army of Elis when tlie Arcadians invaded it, and 
vanlMhcd into the ground as a snake. A sanctuary was after- 
wards built on the spot.!^ Snakes fed by a naked virgin 
priestess lived in Apollo's shrine at Epirus and were said to bo 
descended from the I’ytho, and to be play-things for the god. 
If they took the honey-o.akcs with which they were fed, the 
year would ho fruitful ; if not, the reverse.!® Domotor liad the 
snake Kyehreus as her attendant at Elcusia, probably an old 
local snake-god, and as goddess of the I'higalians in Arcadia she 
had snakes twined in her hair, and her chariot was drawn by 
winged snakes. The Erinyes, as chthonic beings, are called 
6pdKcm>ait and had the form of snakes, or snakes were coiled In 
their hair.!® In so far os they originated from ghosts, tlieir 
snake form is obvious. 


! Philo, ap. Rus. J'rap. Evang. !. 10. 

8T. Maurice, Indian Antiquities compared with Persia^ 
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8Cf. J. R. Harrison, Themis, Oainhridge, 1912, p. 283; cf. 
ERE Yi. 404®. 

7 Aiistoph. H'^aj'ips, 438 ; see ERE iii. 270. 
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9 See Herod, viii. 41 ; Vita Apollon, vil. 24 ; Orph. Hymn. 
xxxil. 11. 
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!® Eur. Iphig. in Taur. 280; Ailsch. Enm. 126, Choeph, 1044 ff. 


Zeus as a sert^ent violated Persephone, who then gave birth 
to Dionysus (HaWzios),! a god with occasional snake form,® in 
whose rites wumen put snakes in their hair or round their 
bodies, or rent them asunder.® The god was doubUoss em- 
bodied in the snakes, for ’ the symbol of the Dionyslac oiifies Is 
a consecrated serpent.’® In Roman myth the parallel was the 
violation of the Bona Dea by her father Faunas, and a con- 
secrated serpent was placed beside her image In her ritual.® 
Sabazius, the god of Asia Minor kindred to Dionysos (or some 
personal name of whom was read In Greek as ‘ Dionysos’), was 
represented as a snake along with Oybele. 

Some divine beinp were represented as partly 
snake in form— besides those already mentioned!, 
Typhon, Boreas, Hecate (also with serpents in her 
hair), and the giants.® 

Snakes kept in shrines were fed with honey or honey-oakes, as 
the ghosts were also propitiated with the same food.? 

(v) Roman. — Amon^ the Romans a serpent-cult 
is mainly connected with the animals as embodying 
the genius, and snakes were kept in large numbers 
in temples and houses.® The Greek cult of the 
serpent Asklepios probably influenced the Romans, 
as the embassy to Epidauros just mentione(i 
suggests. A more native aspect of the cult is seen 
in the serpent-cave at Lanuvium, whither virgins 
were taken yearly to prove their chastity. If the 
serpent accepted the offerings brought by them, 
their chastity was proved ana also a fertile season 
ensured, as at Epirus.® 

A survival of an older cult or totem-clan rite is probably 
to be seen in the yearly prcK;o8(iioti of men with coifs of live 
serpents before the image, hung with serpents, of St. r)onienlc.o 
of Foligno at Gocullo, near the territory of the ancient Marsi 
snake-dan. The people claim immunity from snake-bite os 
well as power over serpents, as did the Marsi.!® 
hv) Celtic. — Among the Celts details of a serpent- 
cult are lacking. 

A horned serpent is figured with twelve Roman gods on a 
Gallo-Roman altar, and the sen^ent frequently occurs along 
with images of Celtic gods who hold serpents In their hands or 
present a torque to two ram-heoded serpents. H These gods are 
probably all forms of an underworld god ; hence the chthonic 
character of the animal os his symbol or vehicle may be sug- 
gested. The ram-headed serpent accompaides a goddess of 
fertility on a monument at Epinal.!® What myth was told of 
such twy-natured serpents is unknown, but the ram has been 
supposed to be connected with a cult of the dead or with the 
god of the under world.!® Serpents wore entwined round oaks 
in the Druidic grove described by Lucan. The also 

occurs on a group of Scottish monuments regarded as of the 
Christian period, either alone or with the doubly bent rod.!® 
These symbols are probably derived from ihe pagan period, but 
their meaning is unknown. 

W. Stukeley, in his works on Avebury and Stonehenge, 
advocated the theory that the megaliths there were connected 
with seroent-worship, l)ut archmologists see no reason for 
dissociating these from similar remains known to be burial-sites. 
A similar trieorv has been connected with a so-called ' serpent- 
mound ’ near Oban. 

Dragons and serpents are mentioned frequently In Celtin 
myth and story in association with lochs or sacred trees, and 
in many saintly legenrls they are overcome by the saints. A 
white serpent is king of the snakes in Celtic lore.!® 

[x) Ophite. — Reference may here be made to the 
cult or symbolism of the snake amon^ the groups 
of Gnostics collectively known as Ophites. 

With some of these the serpent was a symbol of evil. This 
was the case with some groups described by Irennus, with 
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76. 
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whom the eon of Uldabaoth was Nous from whom 

were derived spirit, soul, and mundane things, and the cause of 
all wickedness. Hence, os the enemy of mankind, he was not 
honoured by these groups of Ophites.* In the system of Justin, 
Naas, or the serpent, Is the principle of evil, commits adultery 
with Eve, and afflicts the spirit of Elohim in man.^ The 
Severians also regarded the serpent as evil and the vine as the 
product of luiercourse between it and earth — perhaps the 
reflexion of a pagan myth.^ 

Others regard^ the seroent as good, thus reverting un> 
consciously to the belief atiuinbratea in the Semitic Fall myth 
of the wise serpent, because his action produced good results in 
disobedience to the Demiurge, or he represeutea an Intelligent 
principle— e.g., in the case of tho sect which identified Sophia 
and the serpent.^ To the Peratai tho Son and the serpent were 
identical, and the Naossenes worshipped Noos as the moist 
principle which is good and in which all things subsist.^ An 
actual cult of a serpent was probably limited to a few extremists 
—e.g., some descrlWl by Epiphanius ; the others regarded the 
serpent merely as a symbol of nigher powers. 

Epiphanius says of this group : * Tney keep a living serpent 
in a onost, and at the time of the mysteries entice hun out by 
placing bread before him. The door being opened, he comes 
forth and having ascended the table he twines himself round 
the bread. This they call a perfect taerijice. They not only 
break and distribute this among the votaries, but whoever 
desires may kiss the serpent. This they call the Eucharist, and 
^ til singing a hymn through him to the Supreme 

On Ophite gems the serpent is frequently represented in 
various aspects; e.g., the Egyptian god Chnubis, Identified 
with lao Sabooth, is depicted as a serpent with a human head. 

In the apocryphal Acts o/ Philip the apostle is said to have 
preached in Ophioryma (Hierapolis), * where they set up images 
of serpents and worshipped them,* and his persecutors are 
'children of the serpent,' or Echidna, who Is identified with the 
devil. Finally Philip and John expel the sorpentr— a distorted 
reading of fact, for the serpent-cult must have continued In 
Hierapolis long after apostolic days.? This sorpent cult was 
probably connected with that of Oy bele. On coins of Hierapolis 
Bnake-emblems appear, or Cybele presents a cup to a snake, 
and in the Aoti serpents are called 'sons of the goddess'— t.s. 
her luuircd animals or representatives. Wine was offered to a 
viper in the temple.** Possibly the Gnostic reverence for the 
serpent was influenced by the pagan cult of a goddess associated 
or identified with a snake. 

2. The serpent as embodiment of the dead.— 

Certain snakes haunt houses and burial-places, 
and partly for this reason they are thought to 
embody ghosts of the deitd, returned to their old 
abodes or lingering round tho grave. 

(a) Lower races.— This is a common Dantu belief, and with 
the Zulus the amatongo are the dead in snake form, the reptiles 
having come out of their bodies. If a man sees a snake on his 
son's grave, he says. 'This is my son,' and snakes in houses are 
identified \^th the dead by marks or scars once borne by these. 
Tlicy cause a happy feeling to the living, who sacrifleo to them 
and feed them with nillk.^ Among the Thonga woods where 
ancestral chiefs are buried are tabu, and the dead frequently 
appear as snakes. Sacrifice is made to them fnmi time to time.io 
Among the Eastern Hantu spirits sometimes take this form for 
mischief. Such a snake is killed, because this slays the ghost 
or prevents its further embodiment, but an apology is made to 
it.“ The Suk regard the appearance of a snake in a house as 
denoting that the gliost is hungry, and that, if it is not fed, all 
In the house will die. But such a snake may be killed outside 
the hut.l*> The El Kiboron, a Masai tribe, think that the bones 
of married men become a snake and return to the hut, where 
they are fed with milk.is Ohoat-snakes are fed with honey and 
milk by the Akikuyu, and, if one is accidentally killed, the cldeqai 
are summoned, a sheep is killed, and all must partake of it, the 
culprit wearing part of the skin lest his wife and children die.i^ 
liie Nandi kill snakes in houses, hut, when one is found on a 
woman’s bed, it is the spirit of an ancestor and an omen that 
her next child will be safely bom. It is fed with milk. >» Among 

1 Iren. adt». Beer. i. xxvili. 8 (od. Harvey). 


tho Bahima the iKKlies of dead princes and prinocHses are 
thought to produce snakes, which are cared for in temples by 
the priests.! The Kafirs venerate the python, beiMiiiHe it em- 
boflios the spirit of a dead chief; to slay a python wa.s punish- 
able by death.'-i Medicino-mcn and tho rich among the Masai 
become snakes when tho body decay's, reappear in their huts, 
and are fed with milk.^ 

The belief o<^curs sporadically in N. America, tho Moquis hol<l- 
iug that men of the Kutlle-snake clan become rattle-snakes at 
death, and the Apaerhes that snakes are coniieoted with the 
elders or dead men of tho tribo.^ The snake is sometimes 
idontiflod with the soul, as when seen coming out of a dead 
peimn’s mouth. Several S. American tribes also have this 
belief. Women who look upon the Jurupari mysteries of 
Brazilian tribes become serpents or crocodiles at death, in* 
stead of going to paradise.!* 

Among the Tami of New Guinea spirits may be called up as 
snakes which give oracles tlirough a seer, ami among the 
Papuans of Geelvink Buy, who make images of tlio dead in which 
the spirit resides and coinmunicateg with the living, those of 
dead women are represented bolding a serpent with liolh 
hands.* In Kiriwiiia (E. New Guinea) a chief may appear as a 
snake in a hut and is honoured but also askod to go, as his 
appearance is a barl omen.? In central Melanesia the dead 
may appear as snakes— in a sacred place— and ure held 
sacred, and In tho Pelow Islands such snakes are never killed. 
According to New Britain belief, the dead aro men by day and 
snakes by night.* 

In Indonesia soul -substance, as distinct from soul, may 
animate snakes which come out of holes from the under world.b 
The Dayaks believe that spirits (unfu) appear as snakes, and, 
if they enter a house, it is to carry off the living. But they uro 
fed, and anything found in their mouths is kept as a charm.*!* 
With the Ihans of Borneo, who believe in a man’s nganmg^ 
or secret spirit-helper, usually an ancestor, tho ngarong may 
be a snako, and all of the samo spe(;ies are reverenced by the 
individual who Is helped.** 

(6) Japanese ^ Chinese^ and A ra^mn.— Ancestral snakes aro 
also believed in by the Chains and Assatnusu,*^ and In older 
Japan and China there are legends of snakes appearing from 
graves or in coffins, as if the belief also existed there.*!* This is 
also an occasional Arab belief, for in Upper Egypt at Shaikh 
Haredi, the tomb of a saint of that name, in oases of sickness a 
virgin was sent to it and a sorpent came fortli, hung about her 
neck, and was carried to the sick man's bedHide. Another 
account says that several women visit the jdaco once a year, 
and the serpent twines round the neck of the loveliest.** In 
ancient Egypt it was the privilege of the dead to assume any 
form by means of ' words of power,' and among thum were 
those of serpent or crocodile.** 

(e) Greek and /foi/ian.— Among the Greeks the snake was tho 
symbol of the grave and of tho spirit contained in it, especially 
spirits of worshipful heroes, often represented in art and 
tradition as snakes or accompanied by snakes, their doubles. 
The idea was doubtless derived from the fact that snakes 
haunted tombs. In legends snakes wore seen close to tho 
dead or crawling from their bods, or the dead turned into 
snakes (Cadmus and llarnionia).** There was also a theory 
that the marrow of the dea<i became a snake.*? A woman or 
goddess (Hygoia, daughter of Asklepios) feeding a snake with 
milk is a common Greek artistic inotif. recalling the savage 
custom of thus feeding spirit-snakes and perhaps arising from 
a similar custom in Greece. Analogous to this among the 
Romans was the symbolizing of the genius or juno— the 
guardian-spirit or other self— as a snake, and the keeping of 
tame snakos in large numbers in temples and houses.*^ The 
snake is already figured on Etruscan monuments, and it w.as 
painted on the walls of Uoman houses, sometimes approaching 
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4 J. O. Bourke, FL ii. [1884] 436 f. 

» KRK I. 383h, 11. 83(J». 
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an altar. Doubtlesa all ihiii was connected with an older belief 
in the ghost eiwlKKlled in a snake. iEneag, seeing the make 
coming out of his father's tomb and tasting his offering, was 
perplexiHl os to whether it was the geiiirn loci or an attendant 
on his father.^ In some cases life was supposed to be dependent 
on the safety of the house-snake; e.g., when the tame serpent 
of Tiberius was devoured by ants, he drew the augury from it 
that ho must guard against attack from the multitude.* 

(d) Ryusian . — In Kubsia the presence of snakes in a cottage 
is a gowi omen. They are fed with milk, and to kill them is a 
■in. This is apparently a relic of the time when a belief in 
ancestral snakes existed among the Slavs, Lithuanians, and 
Wends.* 

3. Serpents in the mysteries.— The ritual use of 
a serfujut in Asiatic and Greek mysteries is con- 
nected with the aspect of certain divinities as 
snakes. 

In the initiation to the rites of the Phrygian Sabazlos, whose 
symlK)! and eml>odiment was a snake, a golden snake was let 
down into the bosom of the candidate and taken away again 
from the lower parts. Clement of Alexandria calls this "the 
serpent gliding over the breast’— this serpent crawling over the 
t>reasts of the initiated being the dciiy.4 This rito was also 
adopted in the Uionysiac mysteries.* In these a snake was 
carried in a cisfa, the snake being the god himself. The osfa, 
with the snake emerging from vine leaves, is represented on 
(M)inH of tlie cities of Asia Minor of the Uoman peri<^, and 
(Jlemoiit speaks of the cista in which was a snake, the sviii^l 
of Dionysos BasHaruus, having previously spoken of the box in 
which the Kabeiroi exhibited the <f>aW6t of Dionysos to the 
Tyrrhenians to worship.* In the Arrutophoria, performed for 
the fertility of women and fields, ‘ sa<!red things which may not 
be named were carried about, made of cereal paste, i.e. images 
of snakes and of the forms of men,' vis. 6aXAoL7 Snake and 
are lioro parallel as symbols of a deity, under both of 
which Dionysos was represented.* In the Eleusinia, according 
to Clement of Alexandria, some object was taken by the initiate 
from a cigta, ])ut into a Wkut, and from the basket again put 
into the chest.* This oiiiuct has been conjectured to be a 
tftaXk6st for a represunlatum of the uiysllo basket shows a 
among fruit, and Dietcrieh thinks that what was done 
with the snake — drawing it tlirough the bosom — was also done 
witli the 

The rito was one expressive of sexual and mystic union with 
the god, as Zeus or Sabazlos as a serpent had entered tU Koprfi 
siiAyrov. The go<l was haihid as viroxdXirie, according to an 
Orphic hymn. *In relation to the god both men and women 
were as female.' In such a rito snake and ^oAAiif were one and 
the same, and women imitated the divine action. Such rites 
may have given rise to the stories of sons born of human 
mothers by divinities in the form of a surpeut.^^ 

The cutta of tiie tnystories of Isis may also have contained a 
snake. 

Besides the above, certain facts point to the connexion 
bctweou serpent and In Algon«|uian myth, at crea- 

tion, the (J>uAA6s of Oeeciiee M.auito-ah lieing in his way, he 
wrung It off and threw it into the bush, where it became 
Wau-kau-thee, the Rain-Serpent.l'* Elsewhere in America the 
<tfa\X6t ' was correlated or identical with the serpent.' 1* If 
the Ijoundary-stones in Babylon were phallic, the presence 
of the surueut wreathed round them is signiflcaiit. The figure 
of Nergril as a monster on a Babylonian plaque shows the 
0aAA(i9 as a serpent, and * the serpent of conception ' is spoken 
of in curtain texts.l* In India tne serpent — in the Saiva 
cult — la associated with sexual iKiwers, and in the temple of 
ViilveAara at Benares the IMtrarn is sometimes represenbea with 
tt serpent coiled round it.^^ O. Sciioobel, following uerioiti 
TalmudistM, Agrippa of Cologne, and others, identifies tlie 
tree of knowledge, serpent, and </>aAA6« in the narrative of 
Un 8.1* The connexion of snake and ^aW6% is perhaps one 

1 Verg. uSn. v. 84 ; cf. F. B. Jevons, Plutarch' % Romam 
(^uentions, London, 1892, p. xlvii f. ; ERE it 24^. 
a 8uot. Tibenu*, 72. 

» See art. SuKrasT-woRSHiP (Teutonic and Balto-SlavIcX 

* Aniobius, ado. Genten, v. 21; Clem. Alex. Protr, ii. 16; 
Firmlcus Matenius, ds Err. pro/. Rel. 11; cf. Justin Martyr. 
Apol. 1. 27. 

* Sec art. Myhtbrims (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), 9 x (0). 

8 L. Anson, Numismata Orccca, London, 1911, pt. 1. p, 986 ; 
Clem. Alex. Protr. ii. 19; cf. Plutarch, AUx. 2. 

7 Schol. on Lucian, Dial. Mer. ii. 1 ; of. J. E. Harrison, Fro- 
legotmna to the Study of Greek Religion, London, 1003, p. 122. 

8 Qruppe, p. 1423. » Clem. Alex. Protr, ii, 21. 

1* Dieterleh, Eine Mithrasliturgip., p. 126 f. 

11 Of. Dieterleh, p. 128 f., de Hyrnnh Orphicie, Marbuxg, 18W, 
p. 88 ; Qruppe, pp. 866, 1423 ; Ramsay, L 04, 298 ; see also below, 

i*Cf. Ovid, Amor. ii. 18; Juvenal, vl. 687; see also art. 
MYSTKRiita (Egyptian). 

13 Cf. E. Gerhard, Orisch. Mythologie, Berlin, 1864-66 ; ERE 
V. 829. 

14 Owen, p. 86. 

1* Brititon, p. 177, Nagualisrn, Philadelphia, 1894, p, 49 f. 
i« See 9 I (r) : Perrot-Chipiess, p. 368 f. ; ERE 11. 644, not.* |1. 

17 Crooke, PR'^ ii. 124 ; M. Monier-Willlams, Brdhtnanism and 
BindiiUimi, London, 18U1, p. 439; J. II. Rivott-Cariioi', JASB 
111. [18791 18. 

18 Le My the de la femme et du eerpe/it, Paris, 1870. 


reason, added to the snake being regarded as an earth-spirit, 
why it is HO oommonly associated with fertility, as so often 
noted above. 1 

4. The serpent in magical rites. — It is not 
surprising that such a mysterious animal as the 
serpent should be used in magical rites, and in 
some languages the word for ‘serpent’ has de- 
rivatives or cognates referring to magic or inter- 
course with demons, while the serpent is often a 
symbol of culture-gods and gods of wisdom, and 
is connected with healing. 

(а) The common idea that the representation of 
a noxious being will drive oil’ that Doing or other 
noxious creatures is perhaps one explanation of 
the braxen serpent story in Nu 

In Egypt a serpent-head amulet guarded iU wearer from 
snake- bite in this world and the next. The urcBUi on the 
crown was supnosMl to throw Itself on the king’s enuinius, and 
to have compelling |)owor over the gods when the urcetiu crown 
was placed by Nut on the head of tlte deceased.* In Athens 
snake-amulets are placed on the newly-born to protect them 
against snake-demons.* Perhaps the golden serpents which 
Clement of Al&xari.liiu ooudomns as a female decoration were 
really worn us aimilet8.4 Gregory of Tours tells of a l)ronae 
serpent found in a Paris sewer on the removal of which snakes 
infested the city.* Among savages, too, amulets resembling 
snakes, or a snake tatued on the body, protect against snake- 
luto.8 In Romagna serpents, head downward and interlaced, 
are painted on walls to keep away the evil eye.7 

(б) Thu skin of the snake forms a part of the American 
Indian ' medicine-bag,' and medicine-men among the Nandi 
receive power from snakes carried in their bag,* A wand in 
the form of a snake was used by Eg>'ptian magicians, and also 
in the death ritual to heal the wound made by the adze in 
opening tlie eyes and lips of the fieceased. Buried with liim, 
such a wand gave him power over the dead.* The skin of a 
serpent is also montionca as a magi.'O-niedical remedy by Mar- 
cellus in the 4th oent., and it has still such propurlies lu modern 
Tuscany. 10 

(c) Eating a serpent’a flesh, or anointing with its 
fat, or applying part of its body to tlio wound, 
was a remedv apinst snake-bite among Greeks, 
KonmiiH, Arabs, Jews, American Indians, Abi pones, 
Thonga, and other races, and is also found in folk- 
nicdicine in many lands still — an example of the 
principle that like cures like.^^ 

Hence fennel cured snake-i>ito becauHe snakeH ate it.^* Again, 
part Of the war medicine of the American Indians was a frag- 
ment of a serpent, to give skill in war. Its blood was given to 
women in child-bed, because, the snake being immortal, the 
blood hod vital influences. i* Hero, too, the virtue of the 
'8en>ent’s egg' and of the so-called adder’s stone may be 

noticed. 14 

(rf) The serpent is ossooiated with healing rites 
over a wide area, for no very obvious reovson, but 
perhaps because of its supposed wisdom. 

This is seen in the case of the Greek Asklepios and other 
divinities and in the Hemitiu association of surpeiiis with healing 
sprinn. In Madagascar u god of healing was patron of serpents, 
and his priest cjirried a serpent in thu procession of tiie 
god.** 

As the snake sloughed its skin, this hecAme a folk-explanation 
of its connexion wilo Asklepios. The sloughing symbolized the 
healing art. *8 

(e) Omens are often drawn from the sight of 
serpents, and it is often considered unlucky to see 
one, as among the Kenyahs and Thonga and many 
other peoples. 

I See art. Piiallibm. 

3 See art. Crown, vol. iv. p. 841 ; H. H. Tirard, The Book 0 / the 
Dead, lx>iidon, 1910, p. 28. 
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(/) Power over snakes is soniGtimcs ascribed to 
sorcerers, or the snake is used by them as a * send- 
ing’— a creature sent forth to produce disease, 
to wound, or to kill.^ 

Serpents were thus sent as a(rent8 of his anger by the 
Malagasy deity already njentioned.* In Calabar a tribe levied 
toll on all who passed. Kefusal to pay resulted in a snake being 
sent after them, which tied their legs, and the people then came 
and robbed them. Medicine-leaves also protect houses in 
Calabar, and fetishes aniotig the Raganda ; and, if any robber 
approaches, snakes rush out at him.^ Bushmen sorcerers are 
said to be able to whistle up snakes, which coil round their 
neck in the presence of spectators.^ The Clilriguano believe 
that they would never die unless, inter alia, bitten by a snake 
— really a sorcerer In that form.® 

iff) Chartiis and magic forniulm are often used aa 
remedies for snako-bito or an protection against 
snakes.® 

(A) As certain snakes are susceptible to musical, 
rliythmical sounds or movements, these are used by 
snake-charmers to exhibit tlieir power over tiieni. 

Tills has occurred in Africa and in many Eastern lands from 
ancient down to modern times ; among the American Indians 
charming was used by magic.ians to prove their intercourse 
with unseen powers and the power given them by these so that 
they handled snakes with impunity.7 Possibly snake-charmers 
produce some cataleptic or hypnotic state in the animals.^ The 
supposed immunity of the charmer should be compared with 
that seen in the case of the Hopi, the devotees in Uio Dionysiac 
mysteries, the Psylli and Ophlogenes, and the kebeet among the 
Ahipones.i* 

5. Demoniac and mythical serpents and dragons. 

— Although the Berpent ia frequeiitlv worshipued, 
ita harmful character and the repuffiion which it 
arouses, its frequent large size and strength, and 
the mystery of its movements have often caused a 
sinister character to he given it, and made it an 
enilxidiment of demoniac powers. Because of the 
brightness of its eye and its power of fascination 
over animals the serpent was iiommonly supposed 
to have the evil eye. The larger species, possibly 
also the dim memory of extinct species or species 
no longer found in any region, alleeted man’s 
imagination, and both fear and fancy gave rise to 
a belief in mythical serpents or dragons of vast 
size and powers, and often the cause of various 
natural phenomena. They have frequently many 
heads j they have wings and feet ; and they lireathe 
tiro an<l smoke. Demoniac and mythical serpents 
are often the object of belief where a cult of 
serpenta exists, showing tlmt very ditl'erent emotions 
are aroused by serpents of various kinds. 

Some examples of demoniac and mythical serpents have 
already been referred to. The Sea Dayuks of Sarawak tell of a 
huge snake which came down from heaven and fed on the rice. 
A man slow it and ate its flesh ; the result was the deluge.io 
Another my tli tells how the python was once the most poisonous 
of snakes, and killed a man who took fish from its nsh-imnd. 
Thinking afterwards that he had come to life, it vomited its 
poison Into the sea, wliere a snake, Ular Berang, swallowed 
some of the poison, and the sea-snakes took the rest. The Ular 
Berang is rarely seen, but is very dangorous.f* Certain snaki-H, 
like other animals, possess badi—i.e. a bad spirit or mischief of 
a dangerous kind— while the badi of some large trees is a more 
individual spirit which may appear as a snake, Both in 
Burma and in Borneo dangerous snakes are held to be embodi- 
ments of evil spirits. Among the Negrito triiu-s of Borneo 
eclipses are caused by a python trying to swallow sun and 
moon or to embrace the latter. According to the Ibaris, the 
Flood was the result of men’s wounding a huge python. Hoon 
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after the rain caused a flood which drowuod every one eveept a 
Woman. 1 Ttie American Indian myth of the great liurned 
serpent ^tho embodiment of lightning or of tlie waters, and 
slain by a g(xl or hero—is perhaps a variant of the myth of 
chaos, represented by a monster, and overcome by a god. In 
Musqiiakiu myth a huge snake witli hard, wiiilo scales, deer's 
horns, ami spilling tire, rose Irotii a lake, bill was vanquisluHl 
by the hero, Hot llaml.a In the arid south-west region, where 
the caflons are quiekly flooded, men are saitl to have lived 
underground at one lime, but to have been driven to earth’s 
surface by a huge snake which caused a deluge.4 In other 
American Indian mytiis (OJibwa, etc.) serjients who have slain 
the hero's brotlicr oause a deluge when the lien 1 avenges them. 5 
On the other hand, in liiitiKli New Guinea, ilamhilo, king of 
snakes, put an end t-o the flelugo by pursuing tlie waters to 
their accustomed lied.*^ A 'Eoba Battak myth tells how a great 
serpent lay on the primeval ocean and engulfed the earth at its 
creation by turning it over. Hut the Heavenly Maid caused 
eight suns to dry up the waters and then pinned (Jiu serpent 
toarock.7 The Thon^a bcliuvo in the vast snake, Buwumati, 
dwelling In lakes invisibly and heard (Tying when rain falls. If 
any one should chance to see it, be dies.** Thu Mexican sun-god 
Tonatinh cut In pieces the coloured wood-snake, as Manco 
Oapac in Pitu and Bocliica in Bogota slew the serpents of tho 
waters.^ The Ayni believo that evil spirits are im'arualed in 
sclents, as do also the Ibihins of S. Nigeria. 

Thu monstrous demoniac serpents of Babylon and Egypt have 
already been described.^ Bui, EgjqiUan myth knew also of a 
beneficent serpent, its body overlain with g'»id, and 30 cubita in 
length, living on an island, where it apparently w.as the guardian 
of tnu dead, Just as serpents guarded tho under world and are 
figured on tombs as guardians. A bumnn-iieadtHl unvus of 
large size is sculptured on an Hlbi(>])ian temple. In Greece 
Tyidion, son of Tartaros and Gaia, was domon of tho wliirlwlnd 
and possessed 100 Heriient-heads. lie attacked Zeus, who fulled 
him with a thunderlsilt and set ACt na upon him. His consort 
was Echidna, half-woman, half-serpent, whoso progeny were 
the Sphinx, Chiinuira, H) dra, and the I »ragon of the Hespcridcs. b* 
Hydra, with nine beads, dwelt in Die swiuops of Lcrna, laying 
waste all tliu land till Iloracb^s slew it. Heracles also slew the 
dragon or snake of the llesperides, which is rcprcseiiled as 
twined round a tree from below which Issues a well ; tbereforo 
it is guardian of the waters , h Jason, rorsi us, and Cadmus 
were also slayers of dragons in Greek myth. Python, a dragon 
born of Gaia, sought to kill Leto because bu luaniud that her 
son would be fatal to him. Zeus Interfered, but Leto’s son 
Apollo slow the Pytho at Delphi, where he buried tho body and 
instituted tlio Pythian games. 

Behind this lies tho myth of tlie cult of a proplielic snake at 
Delphi, embodiment of a gmldess. The combat with Ap(j]Io 
has been explainer! as the reizirig of the oracle by a tribe rif 
Apollo-worsbippurs, who eliangud tho Hbriuu to ids. The sbrinu 
In N. Greece where serpents, the god’s play lliings, were fed by 
virgin-priestesses may also have been un ancient shrinu of u 
snake-giMldess.P' 

Ancient Persia, In itsdualistlc sitheme, regarded some animals 
— e.g., the serpent— os of the evil creation, wliile ceriain others 
wore created to destroy them. It also umtiodicd the evil powor 
in a mythic dragon created tiy Angra Mainyu to desi.roy tlio 
faithful— -the dragon Azi Duhriku, threo-headed and immensely 
strong, sometimes also identifb'd wit h Babylon (Bawri) or the 
Arabians.Bi Hu was connuerud by Atar, son of Abura Mazda, 
a personlrtiiation of tire.H or, in another myth, by 'L'hraetaona, 
who boiiufl him on Mt. Demavend. At the end of time he will 
escape and destroy a third of mankind, ixittle, and sheep, as well 
as water, fire, and vegetation, but will be slain by Kureskspa. is 

1 HosS-McDougall, ii. 144 ; cf. li. Ling Butli, Fatives of 
Sarawak, 1. 301. 

i Bee I t (A). 

8 Owen, p. 4 ; cf. B/iB vl. RS.'i* for a Huron mythical serpent. 

4 Alexander, iV. American Mptholoyp, pp. 191, 299 ff. ; cf. 
ERK Iv. u47b. 

8 Ib. pp. 274, 301 ; Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, 
1. 302. 

* A. Ker, Papuan Fairy Tales, London, 1910, p. 30: cf. 
W. W. Gill, Journ. of the Poly nedan Sue.., xxl. 11912] 01 (Cook 
Island version); O. Turner, Samoa a Hundred Tears Ago, 
London, 1884, p. 2.S8. 

7 J. Wartiuck, Religion der liatak, Leipzig, 1909, o. 28; cf. 
ERE vii. 796* for tlio dragon of the laos. The Bunuu of 
Formosa have also a inylh connecling a huge serpent witli a 
deluge (Frazer, Folk-Lore in the. Old Testament, i. 232). 

8 .luiiod, ii. 318. '•> Muller, p. 506. 

1 ® UAiithropologie, Iv. [1893] ISl ; P. A. Talbot, (ie.og. Journal, 
xllv. [1914] 290. 

H For a llittite mythical serpent sue BRE vi. 725^^. 

l‘<*vv. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Tales, London, 1895, ii. 818; 
0. Maspero. Contes popxUaire.s de I’Egppte ancienne, I’lu is, 
1882, p. 133 f. 

13 IlygiliUH, Fab. ch. 151, 162. 

14 J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 431. 

W Ib. pp. 428, 433, 430; L. R. P’arnell, CGS iil. Of., Iv. 18 1 ; 
W. S. Fox, Creek and Roman Mythology Mythology oj all 
Races, vol. 1.), BosUm, 1010, p. 178 ; BRE ix. 49;»‘>. 

ifl SBE lv.« 1 189.5] 2.58 f., xxiii. [1S«;1] 00. 

17 FasAf, xix. 47f. , n 

w SBE V. 11880] no ; mnkart, lx. 13. 5 ; cf. ix. 15. 1 ff. ; Rim- 
daJiii, xxix, ; cf. Rev 87f. 0‘5 203- 7^- ; ec.-o also Yasna, lx. 11; 

Vasht, xix. 40 f. 
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In Firdauni’s Shah Ndmah Axl Dah&kA In an Arab king with 
a dragon-like face and two enakee on hii ahouldera, the product 
of the kisses of Ihlis. These were fed with human flesh. The 
poem follows closely the Armenian Zoroastrian version of the 
myth, in which liruden (Thruutaona) is the conqueror of Azi.f 
Dragons exist frecuently also in Hindu, Teutonic, Slavic, and 
Celtic myth and folk-tale, in Mandamn and Manichaaan myth- 
ology— in both cases derived from Babylonian or Persian belief 
—and also in Qnosticism.^ 

In the PutiuSiiphia the disk of the sun is described as a great 
dragon with his tail in his mouth— an Egyptian conception ; > 
and dragons form the rudder of the ship of the moon, ^le 
outer darkness, where souls incapable of redemption are ca^, 
is a great dragon encircling the earth, with Its iau in its mouth, 
and containing twelve chambers of punishment. So in a Onoetic 
system described by Kpiphanius« the arohon of the lowest 
heaven is a dragon encircling the earth and swallowing souls 
which have not knowledge. Both In Gnostic and in Oatholic 
prat ers for deliveraiKie of the soul on its upward way there is 
inentinned the opposing dragon or serpent. The dragon as 
Hailes in PintU Sophia is probably a reminiscence of the Egyp- 
tian Apup. In {he Apocalypae of Baruch there is a huge dragon 
in the third heaven and also in Hades. Its belly fonns Hades, 
and the dragon devours the wickcd.<^ 

The Gnostic idea of the dragon or serpent as an evil world- 
principle, identical with the devil, encln:ling the earth and 
holding It in his i>ower,» may bo referred to in the Hymn of the 
Pearl^ asoribeil to Hardesanes. The pearl is in the sea, nard 
by the serpent. 7 The sea is the mythic chaotic deep, which, 
encircling the world, is sometimes compared in Babylonian 
mythology to a snake— * the river of the snake.* 8 This idea is 
also found In Egypt, where the m.vth of A[»ap bound in the deep 
is also Allured os that of the ocean itself representing Apap 
bound, girdling the earth and keeping it together, yet ever 
trying to burst his bands and destroy it.^ A I^leinalc writer, 
Hora)X)llo, says that the Egyptians represented the universe as 
a serpent devour! n^if its tail— a subject depicted also in Gnostic 
gems. 10 In Uabhniic belief I.ieviathan was coiled round the 
earth, and the sea appeared to Alexander, when carried into 
the air by griillns, as a snake encircling the earth.H So, too, the 
iniiS^gardiS’a-ormr of the Edda, the serpent encircling the earth, 
is probably the ocean, i'-* The Sla lielieve in cosmic serpents, one 
for each quarter and one for each earth and heaven. 10 The 
Serpent was one of the symbols of the elements in Mithraism.!^ 

6. Mytha about serpenta.— (a) Earthquakes,^ 
The previous idea of the serpent coiled round the 
earth is perhaps connected with a series of myths 
in which eartiiquakes are caused by serpents or 
draf^ons which support tlie earth or swell under- 
ground, and whose movements shako the earth.*® 

In Polynesian myths the sea-serpent, by standing erect, raised 
the sky from the earth— the two having previously cleaved 
together. 1® 

{b) The serpent and the waters.-^ln many myths 
a dragon or huge serpent lays waste the land, until 
the king oilers his daughter in marriage to the 
knight who will slay it. Or a maiden must be 
given to it at intervals ; at last it is the turn of 
the king’s daughter, and then the monster is slain 
by a liero or saint or divinity. In some of these 
tales the serpent lives in a lake and keeps back 
the water-supply. In otliers a water-spirit does 
this, or the spirit is embodied in a serpent. Such 
tales are found in ancient liahylon ana Greece, in 
all European countries, as well as among Negroes, 
Mongolians, Japanese, Ainus, Kabyles, E.skinio, 
and American Indians.*^ They have a basis in fact 
— in the terror inspired by huge serpents, perhaps 
propitiated by human sacrifice. Instances of such 
sacrilices occur sporadically, and divine serpents 
fed with human nesh have already been referred 
» Of. ERE i. 800*. IV. 620b a Of. 1 1 (*). 

* Cooper, p. 376. * A dr. ttcer, 26. 40. 

® See, furtner. art. Mouth, vol. vlil. p. 869». 

® Of. Acta of Thoma8f In Apoc. Ooap^, Acta, and Ravelationa, 
Edinburgh, 1873, p. 407 ; Origen, e. Celaum, vi. 2.5, 36. 

7 A. A. Bevan, *The Hymu of the Soul,* in TS^ vol. v. no. 3, 
Cambridge, 18U7. 

8 Sayce, p. 110. 

9 Max Muller, pp. 104, 106. 10 Oooper, p. 336. 

11 If JB4, col. 11^; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology ^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1882-88, ii. 704. 
la Grimm, loc, cit. 

1* SteveneoD, 11 RBEW, p. 60. 

14 ERE viii. 768b ; eee SSS*, 36eb, 80O», for a Malay cosmic snake. 

10 Ib. i. 401b, V. 128b, vl. 14 b; ZExvW. [1886] 82 (Bogobosl; 
J. E. Erskine, Joum. of a Cruiaa among the lalande qf the 
W. Paoijle, London, 1863, p. 47 (Fiji). 

18 T\irner, Samoa, pp. 284, 288, Sj02. 

17 ERE Vi. 646b (Bab.), 866 (Japan); Ovid. Metam, Iv. 662 f. 

S 'eraeua and Andromeda) ; the numerous variants are cited in 
acOulloch, CF, p. 381 ff. 


to. The association of huge serpento with water 
is in accordance with wide-spread belief. 

Bushman belief connected a monstrous homed snake with 
the waters, and in Hottentot myth fountains contain a snake, 
and they dry up it it is killed.i Arab belief associated the 
jinn in serpent form with medicinal waters, and in Neh 21® a 
‘dragon’s well* is mentioned, probably a sacred pool with 
serpent guardian.® In the Greek nivtb of Oadmus the dragon 
guarded the well of Diroe. and the Styx was also believed to be 
guarded by dragons. In Annam the spirit of the waters appears 
as a serpent, which also takes human form.® Celtic myth knows 
of dragons and serpents in lochs, 4 just as in Guiana and Zufii 
tales a serpent lives in a pool sacred to him.® 

Other myths apeak of a eerpent-race, like the 
Indian Nfigaa, dwelling under water, and capable 
of asHuming human form.® The dracs of French 
folk-lore and water-dwelling snakes in Montenegrin 
belief are hostile to men, like those of Camboman 
and Laotian belief.’ 

(c) The serpent and ereation. — Sometimes the 
serpent figures as the origin of the world (of. the 
Tiamat myth) or as creator. 

In the Notherland Islands the serpent which pushed up heaven 
from earth was cut in jiieces, which became the islands, and its 
blood the stars. In Bushman myth snakes were struck hy 
(Jagn and became men. A Saliva myth tells how the Caribs 
sprang from the flesh of serpents. Among the S. Massiin a huge 
snake out to pieces Is said to have been changed into the reef8.8 

In the Solomon Islands Kahausibware, a spirit in snake form, 
made men and animals, but was chopped to pieces by a woman, 
when good things became bail and death entered. The Sioux 
myth of the first men tells how their feet grew in the ground 
like trees till a great snake set them free as men.® 

{d) Origin. — The origin of snakes themselves is 
sometimes mythically related. 

They wore made from fragments of the god Arigoi, slain by 
another god (S.E. Borneo); from the breast of the child of a 
sky-maiden and a mortal, cut in two (Hugos of the rhilipinnes, 
Mandaya) ; or from a bark-cloth twisted and Ailed witli inoms 
(E. Africa).!® 

(e) Rainbows and eelipses.—TXia rainbow is re- 
garded as a great sniiko among the Semang (who 
think that the places where it touches earth are 
unhealthy to live in), the Shoshone, the Australian 
aborigiu^, the Dahomans, the ancient Fersians, 
and many other racers. ** EclipBe.s are often regarded 
as caused by the elTorts of a serpent or dragon to 
swallow the sun or moon.*® 

(/) The serpent and immortality. — The serpent 
was believed to have no fear of old age,** or to be 
immortal, because it casts its skin,*® apparently 
renewing its life. According to many ‘origin of 
death’ stories, man was meant to be immortal by 
the same process, but the serpent received the boon 
because the messenger sent to man told the serpent 
this secret, or snakes heard the message and men 
did not, or because the creator was angry with 
them.*® Hence the cast skin of a serpent is a 
powerful * medicine. ’ A mong the Longuas of Fara- 

! stow, p. 131 ; Hahn, pp. 68, 77. 

9 W. R. Smith®, p. 168 ; cf. Jos. BJ v. ill. 2. 

8 E. S. Hartlatid, LP i. 121 f. ; cf. EREvii. 706» (Laotians). 

4 MocCulloch, Religion qf the Ancient Celta, p. 188. 

» See 8 7 (a). (*). 

8 W. K. S. Ralston, Ruaaian FoUe-taUa, liondon, 1878, p. 116 
(Slavic) ; P. Rascher, A A xxix. 284 (New Britain) ; Keysser, in 
Neuhauss, Deutaeh IfeH-Ouine.a, ill. 202. 

7 Gervase of Tilbury, Otia Imp&rialia, in O, W. Tjeibnita, 

Scriptorea Rerum Brunavicarum, Hanover, 1710, L 087 ; M. E. 
Durham, JRAI xxxix. 97. * 

8 A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion^, Loudon, 1809, 1. 170 
(Bushman); J. Gumilla, Hiat naturelle, civile ct geographujue 
de VOrinmiue, Avignon, 1758, i. 162 (Saliva); Seligmann, 
Melaneaiana, p. 382. 

9 ERE viii. 6S6» (Solomon Islands) ; see also 8 x («) ; G. CatUn, 
TheN. Amer. Indiana, new ed., London, 1876, 1. 280. 

!® Dixon, p. 176 f. ; Macdonald, A fricana, i. 294. 

H Skeat-Blagden, 11. 2a3, 224 ; Howitt, p. 481 ; Alexander, 
E. Amer. Mythology, p. 189 ; Crooke, FR®, il. 144 ; Purchas, 
XV. 804 (Penil. 

*® See ERE I. 492, viii. S60, also art. Prodioibb ahd Portbmtb ; 
tor the snake as the bridge to paradise see ERE lx. 4678. 

18 Plutarch, de la. et Oair. 8 74. 

14 See 8 I (f). 

18 The tales are found in New Britain, Bismarck Archipelago, 
Anuam, Borneo, among the Araw'aks and the Tamanachiers of 
the Orinoco; see Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, p. 69 f., 
Folk'Lore in the Old Teatament, 1. 66 ff. ; I. H. N. Evans, JR At 
xliii. 426 ; Dixon, p. 117 f. 
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guay all animals, except iish and Hen>eiits, are 
thought to sliare immortality with menJ 

In a Mride-gpread myth a hero restores a friend by usinff a 
plant which ho has seen a serpent use to bririg back another 
serpent to life, as in the Greek story of Polyidus and Olaucus.^ 

(5^) The serpent and the language of birds. — A 
common . belief existed that eating the flesh or 
heart of certain snakes, especially of a fabulous 
white snake, gave the eater wisdom or a know- 
ledge of beast language. As the serpent was 
regarded often as an embodiment of supernatural 
wisdom, to oat its flesh caused transference of 
that to the eater. The serpent was supposed to 
know beast and bird language, as Democritus 
thought, because it was generated from the mixed 
blood of birds. 

This belief forms the theme of innumerable folk-tales and 
existed in ancient times. Tlie grift could also be conferred by 
a grateful serpeni licking the ear of a man, as in the Greek 
myth of Mclanipus, or in other ways.^ In many quarters the 
snake is believed to give inspiration through its spirit, or to 
cause possession, « and in all parts of the world— Central 
America, Mexico, among the Ilaidas and Tlingits, in New 
Ireland, New Zealand, and the boloinon Islands— representa- 
tions of a man holding a snake, a lizard, or a frog with its 
tongue to his tongue are found.6 The idea is probably that of 
receiving inspiratiou from the animal. 

{h) The serpent and the nutgic jf one.— There is 
a wide-spread belief in the king of serpents who 
wears a jewelled crown — a magical possession 
which men try to win.® 

On such a huge serpent wearing a golden crown the earth 
was founded, according to a Borneo myth.7 That the serpent 
has in its head a Jewel or magic stone much coveted by adven- 
turous men, who try to obtain it, is the subject of many tales 
in India, Malaysia, and Itidonesia, and among the Ameiioan 
Indians.^ In Sinhalese myth the stx>ne is dropped by the 
■eri>ent to give it light ; in a similar Nigerian myth, to attract 
its i»rey, when the seeker is able to obtain it by cratt.i^ Among 
the Koro-speaking tribes of British New Guinea a sorcerer 
obtains a black stone from a snake after ritual preparation and 
by worrying it till it drops the stone, when he runs off with 
it, pursued by the snake. The stone kills any one touched by 
it. This bears some resemblance to the Gaulish method of 
obtaining the ‘serpent’s egg.’io Other tales speak of a magic 
ring in a serpeat'H mouth whichj once obUined, grants every 
w'ish.il The Dayuks keep anything found in the mouth of an 
ancetilral snake as a charm. 

Somewhat analogous is the Andamanese belief that a small 
snake produces streams of oxide of iron and white clay by 
emitting a fluid wheudisturbed.^s 

(t) The serpcfit and treasure, — Another common 
belief is that dragons lie upon gold, or guard 
treasure, or have magic possessions — a common 
Teutonic and Scandinavian belief, shared by the 
Arabians (the winged serpents guarding incense- 
treos), and by the Greeks (the drajjon -guardian of 
the golden apples of the Hesporides), Uornans, 
Chants of S. America, and the tribes of E. Africa.^® 

Because of this mythical connexion with treasure, as well as 
because deities or heroes with some serpent-attribute— Quctzal- 

1 W. B. Grubb, An Unkimon People in an Unknoum Land^ 
London, 1911, p. 126. 

2 Ilyginus, Fab. 13fl ; Pliny, ITNxxv. 6 ; Grimm, Kinder- nnd 
Hauemdrehen^^ Berlin, 1870, no. 10 ; for numerous variants see 
CF, p. 82 ; J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den 
Kinder- und JIautnndrchen der Driider Grimm, Leipzig, 1913, 
1. 120 ff. ; Frazer, Pausaniae, lit 00. 

s Fhilostr. Vita ApoU. i. 20, ill. 9 ; Pliny, HN x. 70 ; Apollo- 
dorus, i. 0. 11 ; for folk-tale variants see Boltc-Polivka, i. 131 tl. ; 
Frozor, AR L [1868] 160 IT. 

<,See 9 z ; Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 318 ff. 

® W. H. Dali, * On Masks, Labrets, and Certain Aboriginal 
Customs,' S JIBEW [1884J, pp. 103, lllff. ; A. W. B.ickfand, 
JAT xxl. [1892] 29. 

•Grimm, Teut. Myth. il. 680 f., 1219 f.. Household Tales, ir. 
M. Hunt, London, 1884, ii. 77 ; F. S. Krauss, Sagen und Mdrchm 
der Stidslaven, Leipzig, 1888-84, nos. 62, 107 ; KRK i. 620 ^. 

7 Dixon, p. 169 f. 

8 Crooke, PRi, il. 143 : Dixon, p. 828 ; Skeat, Malay Magic, 
P- 303 ; De Tjaborde, Relation des Caraibet, Paris, 1674, p. 7 ; 
EBB 1. 620'>, ill. 8e6», 603b. 

• W. L, HUdburgh, JRAf xxxviil. [1908] 200; Leonard, The 
Niger, p. 192 ; cl. Grimm, Iv. 1402. 

losellgmann, Melanesiatut, p. 282; cl. art. Charms and 
Amulrts (Celtic), vol. lii. p. 412. 

Dixon, p. 108. U E. Dunn, Anthropos, f. 182. 

WE. H. Man,yA/xii. 166. 

14 Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 089 f., iii. 9781.; Herod. Hi. 107; 
Phuodrus, iv. 19 ; Nordenskidld, p. 288 ; Macdonald, Africana, 
I. 800. » 1 . 


coatl, Knepb, Ea, Indra, Cadmus— were pioneers of civilization 
and taught mon mining and agriculture, A. W. lluckland 
thought that serpents may have played some part in aiding 
man to discover metals, and hence were worshipped.^ 

ij) III a number of stories having a very difforent 
provenance, but showing a certain parallelism, a 
small worm or snake taken inUi a house grows to 
monstrous form and is with difficulty got rid of.* 
Or the snake enters the body of a person, causing 
great discomfort.® 

7. Woman and the serpent. — In folk-tale and 
myth, and occasionally in ritual, woman is brought 
into relation with the serpent, wliicli is often her 
lover or husband. This is but one aspect of the 
world- wide myths in which an animal marries a 
woman, though frequently the animal is a god in 
disguise or a being now human, now animal, often 
as a result of enchantment. But in many in- 
stances, especially among savages, the snake is a 
snake sarut phrase, because of the method of 
thought by which no clear distinction is drawn 
between human and animal forms, 4 possibly also 
because of the connexion of snake and 

(a) Of the first series the European examples 
are mainly variants of the Beauty and the Beast 
cycle, ana the serpent is a youth bewitched to 
serpent form till a maiden releases him from the 
enchantment by kissing him or burning his snake- 
skin.® 

Greek mythology containg gimilar storieg, though here the 
oeipent la usually a god in disguiso.o A Hiniilar myth was told 
of Faunug in Roman mythology, possibly liuoauHe serpentg were 
kept in the teinnle of the Bona Dt*a.7 Ijoth Greek and Roman 
legend related tnat gods as serpents w'ero fathers of well-known 
person.iges by human inotherH. 

Olyiiipias, w'ife of Philip, was approached by the god Ammon 
as a serpent, and gave birth to Alexander the Great. A serpent 
was found lying by her as she slept, and, as Olympias was 
given to the cult of Dionysos, in which 8er)>etits flgured, the 
germ of the legend may be found in this.B The mother of 
Aristomenes had united with a goil in ger}>ent-form, as also the 
mother of Aratus. In her case the serpent was Asklepios, and 
a flgurine of her Bitting on a ser]>ent exisUid lu the temple of 
Asklepios at Sioyon.V Augustus was the son of a scrpenilform 
deity, and hia mother eould never got rid of the spots left by 
the serpent on her liody.^^ A Bimtlar legend was told of the 
mother of Scipio Uie elder. D Possilily all such stories arose 
from the use of serpents in the emit of Dionysos, or from the 
fact that barren women visited the temple of Asklepios.^^ 

According to Athenagoras, Koro, daugliter of Khea, had a 
monatrous aspect and iiorns. Then he tells how Zeus did 
violence to Rhea, who changed herself to a UpaKaiva to est'jitHs 
him, when he now beramo a dragon. In that form also lie 
violated Kore.^S Beitiaeh sees here two parallel traditions, and 
thinks that Zeus and Kore harl both serpent form and that 
Zagreus was hatched from an egg as a horned serpen t.D 
Parallels from savage folk -tales exist. 

Ill a New Guinea tale a youth is enabled to take serpent form 
and obtains a girl, afterwards resuming human shape. Or a 
seriient can take human form and marry human brides. a® In n 
Zuiii tale Kdloowisl, the sorpent-giMl, caltihes a girl, but lakes 
human shape, renouncing nis serpent-skin.i^ In Polyiiesiuii 
legend such tales are told of a huge cel which c»in take human 


1 A. W. Buckland, Anthropological Studies, London, 1891, 
p. 104 f . 

® W. Mapes, de Nugie Curialimn, ed. T. Wright, London, 
1860, dist. li. cap. 6 ; F. Liebrocht, Zxir Volkskxmde, Heilbronn, 
1879, p. 06 ; W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the N. 
Counties of England, London, J879, p. 287 ; F. H. Cushing, 
Zuhi Folk-tales, New York, 1901, p. 93 ; G. Turner, .Samoa, 
p. 243 ; Codrington, p. 403. 

•Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 882 (New Guinea); Junod, li. 
229 (Thonga). 

4 See art. MRTAiioiiruosis, § 3 . 

® W. Webster, Basque Leaends^, London, 1879, p. 167 ; A. de 
Gubernatis, Novellini popolari, Milan, 1H8.3, no. 14 ; Ralston, 
The Songs of the Russian People, London, 1872, p. 174, Russian 
Folk-tales, p. 110; J. H. Knowles, Folk-tales of Kashmie, 
fjondon, 1888, p. 491. 

• Arnobius, ado. Genies, v. 22 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 4, v. 76. 

7 Maorob. 1. 12. 24 ; cf. Plut. Coes. 0 . 

• Plut. Alex. 3 ; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 13 ; cf. ERE vii. 193*. 

• Paus. II. X. 3, IV. xlv. 7. 

Suet. August. 04; Dio Gass. xlv. 1. 2. 

D Livy, xxvi. 19 ; Aul. Oell. vii. 1. 1 ® See 9 * (0- 

Athon. Leg. pro Christianis, ch. 20 ; Clem. Alex. Protr. 11. ; 
cf. C. A. Lobock, Aglaophamus, Konigsherg, 1820, p. M7 ff. 

14 8. Reinach, Cultes, rnythes et religtons, Paris, liutb-VZ, 
U. 00. 

1® H, H. Romiily, From my Verandah in New Guinea, 
London, 1889, p. 78 ; Seligniann, Melaneitiuns, p. 397. 
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form.' Simtl&r Ules of snakea that can take human shape and 
marry ^rls are told uinonpr the Kafirs, Komioaans, and Negrroes 
of Jamaica.3 A liabliinic idea was that, through intercourse of 
the wiri>ent with Eve, her descendants were oorrupted, the 
serpent having then almont the form of a man.^ 

(6) In the secjond group the serpent has no 
human form, and the tales, mainly of savage 
provenance, are extremely realistic and disgusting. 

Ehcamples occur among the tribes of New Guinea, the Ad- 
miralty Islanderii, Eskimo, American Indians, ami Guaranos.^ 
Echoes of such stories are found in early Christian literature— 
B.g.. the AcU of ThorncLS, where a dragon or snake loved a girl. 
In the Vinio Pauli faithless virgins must endure the embraces 
of sorjients in hell.® 

(c) These tales may bo connected with actual 
custom and belief. 

The python gml Dafth-gbl of the Ewe has many priestesses, 
and is supposed to marry young novices secretly. According 
to one writer, the girl is placed hi a pit with serpents and told 
that one will take human form— really one of tlie priests.® Tlie 
Onyckolum compel a woman to marry, saying that, if she does 
not, she will marry the great snake Ak(i.7 Among the 
Akikuyu, at the worship of the snake-god, who re<|ulre8 wives, 
women and girls go to the huts built for him, where, however, 
the priests visit them. The children are futlicre<l on the god.® 
Girls at initiation among the Basutos are taken to a streaiii 
where they are told a great serpent will visit thorn.® The 
Hottentots believe in a serpent with human organs which 
visits women in sleep, and a somewhat similar belief is found 
among the Macusi.^® A 16th cent, treatise on Brazil says that 
barren women among the Indians were struck on the hips with 
a snake, with which soothsaying was also observed, os a means 
of their having children. Some Australian tribes believe in a 
serpent which attacks women. t'-* In many other instances the 
serjient soema to be associated with the fruitfulness of women 
— «.g., in Greece women slept in the temple of Asklepios and 
thought themselves visited iiy the serpent-god in their dreams, 
and their offspring was believed to bo the result of this visit. 
Again, virgin or married priestesses are often associated, though 
not exclusively, with serpent shrines or ritual, in some instances 
probably beuauso the serpent representing an earth-go<lde8S 
was best served by women. The shrines of the nre-ApolIotiio 
Pytho and of Gaia, later consecrated to Apollo in N. Greece, 
the shrine at Lanuviuin, that at Shaikh Uaredi in Eg^pt, the 
temple of the python in Uganda, as well as the ritual of the 
Tbesmophoria, and the wives of the ser)>ent in Duhoiney, are 
oases in point. The ritual with serpents in the Dinriysiac 
mysteries and ' U>e snake gliding over the breast,' with the 
meaning already referred to, doubtless give rlso to some of the 
Greek myths. It Is also certain that woinon had serpents as 
pets among the Greeks and Homans, and that lascivious 
praotices were followed with them. Perhaps these snakes as 
well as those at Dahomey were trained to these practices.!** 

{d) (Jonvorsely a man is sometimes the lover of 
a Rnako-mistresH. 

The Kuranos believe that the first man and a snake lived 
together.!® In iludson’s Island the sea-serpent as woman and 
earth as man united, and their progeny was the race of men.*® 
The Snake clan of the Pueblo Indians is believud to be descended 
from a snake (alternatively snake ami woman) and a man 
who gained access to the kiva of the Snake people. When they 
assumed snake form, he seized the fiercest, which changed to 
a beautiful girl, the Snake Maid— a m'rsotilflcation of under- 
world life which fertilizes the maize. The snakes to which she 
gave birth changed to men and women, ancestors of the Snake 

I GUI, p. 77. 

®0. N, Tlieal, Kafir Folk-lort, London, n.d., p. 'J9, cf. p. 47: 
FLJ V. (18a7J 162 f. (Formosa) ; W. Jekyll, Jamaican Song and 
Story, do. 1967. p. 102; cf. FfiKl. m. 

» JJS, g.v. • Fall.’ 

* Romiliv, pp. 107, 120; J. Meier. Anthnrpog, ii. [1907J 664; 
II. Rink, faUi and Tradiltom of the Kgkimu, Edinburgh ami 
London, 1876, p. 186 flf. ; O. G. Leland, Algonauin Legrnda of 
New England, B^eiton, 1886, pp. 266, 274?!.; K. Petitot, 
Traditione indlennoa du Canada nord-oneut, Paris, 1886, pp. 16, 
407; SRK i. 82U»; W. H. Brett, Legendi atul Myths of the 
Aboriginal Tribes of British Guiana, London, 1880, p. 04. Cf. 
also II. L. Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 140 ; 
A-lIian, de Nat. An. xii. 89; cf. vi, 17 ; Ralston, SmgM, )i. l78f. 

»0. 8. Boswell, An Irish Precursor of Dante, liontloii, 1908, 
p. 231, suggests an origin of these ideas in travel tales of Indian 
serpents, preserved by Greek naturalists. 

® W. W. Keade, Saoage Africa, London, 1803, p. 640 ; see § i. 

7 JAI xxix. llSihlJ 22. 

»Cf. J. 0. Frazer, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
London, 1014, i. 67 f. 

9 Oosalis, p. *283. 

Hahn, p. 81 ; II. H. Ploss and M. Bartels, Das Weib^, 
l^eipzig, 1906, ii. 834. 

II Purohas, xvi. 467. 

ISA. Peathorman, Social Hist, of the Rocet of Mankind, 
London, 1881-91, il. 75. 

1® See above, S i. 

14 Boudin, p. 08 If. ; 0. A, Buttiger, Sabina, Leipzig, 1806, ii. 
.188f. 

>5 Hahn, p. 62, Turner, Sanma, p. 288. 


clan.! In Japan stories of men’s wives that are also serpents or 
dragons at times exist in the early mythology and in popular 
belief.® So in the Greek story the mistress and bride of 
Menippus is a lamia or serpent, and disappears when discovered 
by Apollonius.® In some folk-tales and ballads a girl Is en- 
chanted so that she appears as a reptile until a youth kisses 
her, when she is retransformed, as in the paraUel tales where 
the hero is thus bewitchod.4 Hindu folk-lore hag examples of 
beings (e.g., the nagas) who are women by night and serpents 
by day.® In other Instancos we have a composite being, half- 
woman, half-serpoiit in the lower part of the bo<iy. Herodotus 
cites a myth regarding the origin of the Scythians, progeny of 
Heracles and Echidna, who was a serpent from the waist 
down.® Such eoin]) 08 ite beings are known also in India, but 
the typical example is found in the well-known tale of H^lusine, 
who, married to Raymond, asked that she should spend one 
day each week in seclusion. One day he spied upon her and 
saw her in a hath, half-woman, half-serpent, and, when he 
called her ‘odious serpent,’ she left him fur ever. In one 
version she had been cursed by her mother, a fay, to assume 
this form every 8aturday.7 Tlie story belongs to the ‘super- 
natural bride cycle, but MClusine has parallels In Greek 
nymphs who are serpents from the waist downwards, In 
Egyptian art, and in the sirens— half-woman, half-fish— the 
form also of the Semitic Derceto or Alargatis, of Triton, and of 
Cannes.® 

The converse form, in which divine beings have snake-fooes, 
is of frequent occurrence In Egypt, os well as vice versa. They 
are also referred to in the so-called Mithras liturgy ; and in 
some mediaival representations of the Fall the serpent has a 
human head and arms, or even two such heads, to address 
Adam and Eve at once.® Among the Araucanos the servants of 
I'ilian, the (diief god, are snakes with men's heads.!® 

(e) The fondnesH of siiakoH for milk Ims perhapH 
fjiven rine to a belief iu their Hucking the hreaHts 
of women, but in certain cases the practice may 
have been an erotic perversion. 

The HottentoU believe that serpents come by night for 
women to suckle them, and bite them if they ref use Jl! The 
Mayas believe in an Imaginary snake Kkorieil which glides into 
houses of nursing mothers, covers their nostrils with its tail, and 
Buoks their breasts. In Welsh tradition the wings of mytiiical 
flying snakes arose liecaiise they had drunk women's milk 
spilt on the ground and had eaten sacramental bread.!® The 
story of Ooradoo, which forms part of the French Perceval 
cycle, relates how a serpent fasteneil on Ills arm and sucked 
away his life. He was saved by a young maiden presenting 
hor breast to the serpent, which took the nipple in itJi mouth. 
Cador then cut off its head, hut with that also the nipple, 
which was magically replace<i by one of gold. *4 A close parallel 
exists in a Gaelic folk-tale, and less close in a Scots ballad,!® 
but it is ])robal)lu that the sourne is Celtic, as the name of the 
wife of the Welsh Karadawe is Tegau Eurfron, Tegau ‘ with 
the golden breast.’ The Egyptian goddess Neit is ropro- 
sentwl with a crocodile at either breast, and In French uiediBi- 
val aridiitecturc serpents are represented sucking the breasts 
of women. Women are seen by visitors to bell suckling ser- 
pents as a punishment for refusing nourishment to their chil- 
dren.!® Home frescoes In Byzantine churches show a parallel to 
thi8.i7 Lucian says that in Macedonia women pressea serpents 
in their hands and gave them the breast.!® 

(/) In some instances menstruation is ascribed 
to the bite of a reptile or other animal. 

! Uourke, Snake-Dance of Uw Moquis, p. 177 ; Fewkes, 
m if BE IK (1897), p. 304. 

® Joly, p. 877 ; Kojiki, od. Chamberlain, p. 127. 
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Tlilg if shown by Imagres from New Guinea in which a croco- 
dile or snake enters or emerges from the female organ. ^ 
Among the Ohiriguanos, at a girl’s first menstruation, women 
try to drive off with sticks *the snake which has wounderl 
her.’ s Among the Macusi girls at this time are not allowed to 
go into the woods lest they be amorously attacked by serpenta 
Basuto girls at this period dance round the image of a snake.^ 
Certain families at Kumano in Japan send their female chil- 
dren to the mountains to serve the god Snsa-no-wo. When 
they show signs of puberty, a dragon is said to come and glare 
at them.< In Portugal menstruation is traced to a serpent, or 
women are thought fiable to the bite of a lizard at this period.^^ 
Cognate with these beliefs is the superstition current in Ger- 
many in the 18tb cent, that the hair of a menstruous woman, 
if buried, becomes a snake, and the gypsy custom wherebv un- 
fniitfu] women liecome fruitful by spitting on and sprinkling 
with menstrual hlood the place where they have seen a snake.^ 
It is also believed among the Orinoco tribes that serpents try to 
have connexion with menstruous women ; hence they are for- 
bidden to go into the forest. Such a woman who died of 
Jaundice was believed to have thus exposed herself to the 
attack of a snake.7 Among the Matacos a cure for snake-bite 
is to drop menstrual blood into the wound.^ 

Heinaoh suggests that the hostility between the serpent’s 
seed and the seed of the woman, t.s. the daughters of Eve 
(Gn originally referred to some such myth of the origin of 
menstruation.^ The rationale of such myths is probably to be 
found in the connexion between snake and <f>aXk6t, the latter 
drawing blood at devirglnation ; menstrual blood was supposed 
to be produced by a similar wounding by a snake. 

8. Children and serpents. — Tlie test of the legiti- 
macy of ciiildren by the Psylli is {laralleled by 
(ireek myth. 

When Altsuiene bore Heracles and Iphlolcs, respectively sons 
of Zeus and Amphitryon, the latter placed two serpents in the 
bed to see which was his son. Iphicles fled-— a proof that he 
was SOI) of a mortal.^ In another version Ilera sent the 
serpents to destroy the infant Heracles, who strangled them.^3 

In many talcs which suggest a source for these 
myths serpents appear friendly to children, and 
visit or play with them. 

Pausanios tells how a prince at Amphicloa, suspecting a plot 
against his child, put him In a vessesf. A wolf tried to reach 
him, but a serpent coiled round the vessel and kept watch. 
The father killed It ; but. learning the truth, he made a funeral- 
pyre for it.i* Vopiscus H tells of a snake attached to a boy and 
regarded as his familiar, and Spartlauus has a similar tale. 
Pluiy tells a story of an asp In Ep'pt regularly fed. The son 
of the house died through the bite of one of its young ones, 
whereupon the asp killed it.i« O. W. Holmes cites some 17th 
cent, instances of the alleged friendliness of snakes for chil- 
dren. In Calabar a woman found a snake in her child’s cradle, 
which the priests declared to be Olsga, a local god.is House- 
snakes in Germany were supposed to watch Infants in the 
cradle and sip milk out of their bowl.*# Numerous parallels to 
Grimm’s Marchen with this incident of the snake and child 
exist and are doubtless connected with the fact that house- 
haunting snakes are regarded as spirits of ancestors.#*’ 

o. Serpent origin of men. — Tribes, clans, and 
rufors were sometimes supposed to be descended 
from serpents, as in the instances of the Hopi 
Snake clan and the Scytliians, already cited. 

The Psylli were an African clan known to classical writers ; 
In their bodies was a virus deadly to serpents, its smell render- 
ing them senseless. To test the legitimacy of their children, 
they exposed them to serpents, and. If these did nut avuid 
them, the children were illegitimate, i.e. not of the clan. 
Seri>ent-descenl is indicated here.#* In Senegambia there is a 
Python clan, and each child is supposed to be visited by the 
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python within eight days after birth.* In the case of the El 
Kiboron dun of the Masai, who do not kill snakes, and the 
married men of whom are supposed to become snakes after 
death, it is helievod that snakes never bite members of the 
clan — another indication of serpent descent.# A elan in 
Phrygia was called Ophiugcncs. b^use they were descended 
from the eponymous goddess Alla and a serpent— probably the 
god Sabazios in that form.# At Parium another clan liore the 
same name, probably for a similar reason, and the males of the 
clan could heal a person bitten by a snake by touching him. 
The saliva of soins of them had the same effeot.4 Whether the 
name Ophiusa, formerly applied bo Rhodes and Cyprus, and the 
stories that Tenos, Crete, and Seriphus once swarmed with 
serpents, denote that serpent clans dwelt there is uncertain. 
The Oaribs were descended from a water-spirit, with both human 
and sertient form, and a girl, whose child was ancestor of the 
Carib race.** The Hudson Bay islanders believe that men are 
descended from earth (the male) and a serpent.8 If the name 
Eve (^avvah) is equivalent to * seri)ont,’ the belief In serinmt 
descent may have been held by the Hebrews or some branch of 
them.7 

Probably Buch leffendn are connected with totein- 
ism, Bince, where inis exists, the Bnake is often a 
totem, and the immunity from Bnake-bite attri- 
buted to some of the clans referred to may be 
explained from the belief that the Hiiake sjiecies 
would not hurt its fellow-clansmen, who also would 
proteet it. The healing of snake- bite by sueb 
people,** as well as their power of handling snakes 
with impunitv (as among the llopi), is curious. 
But some of tne myths may be related to a cult of 
a serpent as ohiet god, from wliom men believe 
themselves dcscendea. 

The Peruvians were progeny of the divine sun-serpent and 
his consort, and a similar myth existed among iho Moxiouns.# 
Kings and rulers also had a serpent origin in some instances— 
from a serpent-god or an ancestor conceived as a aeriHsnt. In 
Abyssinia the royal line began with the serpent Arwe ; the 
semi-human serpent Cecrops was first king of Athens and 
ancestor of the Oeoropidio ; and the Mikados of Japan were 
alto believed bo have serpent deHcent.^** 

These myths should be compared with those of 
serpent and woman unions,** with others in wliieh 
a serpent has human clnldren,**** and with a third 
group telling how soriients and other reptiles were 
once men, afterwards transformed to reptile ahape.*® 
In others, again, women give birth to snakes, and 
in the Welsh laws of IIocl (A.D. l)2S) a woman 
declaring a man to be father of her child says, 
‘May I be delivered of a snake, if it be not true.’ ** 

Litbraturii.— Articles In ARW, jMssim ; W. W. von Bau- 
dissin, Studien zur semitUchen Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 
1876-78, i. 265 ft. \ J. C. M. Boudin, Ktudes anthropologiques, 
‘Oulte dn serpent,’ pt. ii., Piu^^ 1864 ; P. Cassel, Drachm' 
kdmpfe, Berlin, l8(iH; W. R. Cooper, ‘ Olwervations on the 
Hei pent Myths of Ancient Egypt,' in Journal of the Trans- 
actions of the Victoria Institute, London, vol. vi. (1872); J. B. 
Deane, The Worship of the Serpent traced throughout the 
World^, do. 1883 • J. Forgusson. Tree and Serpent Worship, 
do. 1868 ; A. de Guberuatis, ZoologieaX Mythology, 2 vols., do. 
1872 ; T. Hopfner, Der 'IHerkult der alien A’gypter, Vienna, 
1914 ; E. Kuster, Die ScManae in der grie*m. Kunst und 
Religiwn, Gleason, 1018; C. R Oldham, The Sun and the 
Serpent, London, 1906, Ophvdatreia, do. 1889; P. L. W. 
Schwartz, Die altgrieoh. Schlangervgottheiten, Berlin, 1868 ; 
E. B. Tylor, PC*, 2 vols., London, 1903 ; C. S. Wake. Sernmt 
Worship and other Essays, do. 1888 ; A. Wiedemann, Der Tier* 
kult der alten Xgypter, Leipzig, 1912. Bee also artt. Animals, 
vol. i. p. 626 f., Fall (Ethnic), vol. v. p. 714 f. 
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SERPENT-WORSHIP (Indian).—!. Import- 
ance and variety of the cult.— The cult of tin*, 
serpent in India is of special importance ; in no 
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other part of the world is it more widely distributed 
or developed in more varied and interesting forms. 
This results from the wide distribution of the 
reptile. 

Indi* la the only country in the world Inhabited by all the 
known faniiliee of living snakes. The chief characteristic of the 
reptile fauna of the Indian region is the great variety of the 
generic types and the number of their species, the latter 
amounting to no fewer than 460, which is neariy one>third of 
the total number of species known In the world, referable to 
ai)out 100 genera, of which the majority do not range beyond 
the limits of India.i 

2 . Origin of serpent-worship. — ^The abundant 
distribution of these reptiles and the serious loss 
of life caused by them sufficiently explain the fear 
with wliich they are regarded and the reHj)ect and 
worship paid to them. The animal is dreaded and 
revered on account of the mysterious dangers 
associated with it, its stealthy habits, the cold 
fixity of its gaze, its sinuous motion, the protrusion 
of its forked tongue, and the suddenness and 
deadiiness of its attacks. It haunts houses, old 
ruins, fields, and pools. It is particularly dreaded 
by women, whose habits of walking barefoot in 
fields in the early dawn and groping in the dark 
corners of their huts render them specially ex^Hisod 
to its malice. Its long life and its habit of 
changing its skin suggest ideas of immortality and 
resurrection, or of purification, one festival being 
held at the time when its skin is sloughed.*'' 

Attempts have been made to prove that sorpent-worehip wag 
introduced into India by Scythian and other invaders from 
(Central Asia. J. Tod,* relying on authorities now obsolete, 
traced its origin to a so*called T6k or Taksliak tribe of Ceiitrai 
Asia. Hut an examination of the latest authority on the 
Scythians * shows that, while a serpent barrow and the use of 
the snake as an ornament or symbol are found among this 
people, there is no indication of a general cult of the reptile. 
On the whole, the wide distribution and loss of life caused by 
the snake in India warrant the conclusion that the cult is 
proliably local. 

3. Distribution of serpent-worship.— During the 
ceiiBus of 1891 florne attempt was made to collect 
statistics of the numbers of the followers of the 
various serpen t-cn lbs, but without much success, 
because these merge in other typos of animism 
prevailing among the lower classes. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 86,866 persons 
were reKiorded as worshippers of the nd(/a, and 122,991 as 
worship|)ers of the snake-hero, Gug^ Pir, witli other groups less 
numeno-ally important ; In the Panjilb 85,844 persons wore said 
to worship Guga.® The results from otiior iVovifjccs ajually 
failed to indicate the wider disirilmtion of tlie worship. 

Some of the more important types of cult, 
according to their local distribution, are the 
following. 

(а) North' West Frontier . — 

In AbisAra, the ruMlem Hazdra country, Strabo speaks of 
two enormous snakes, prolsihly kept in a temple as ohjects of 
worship.* A K.aflr legend tells of the destruction l)y Imra of 
an enormous snake in the Boshgul valley, whose tracks are to 
this day indicated by some light ouartz veins, which show 
distinctly against the darker ground of the rocks ; a tarn was 
formed by the blood flowing from the snake's severed head.? In 
Baluchistan the mountain known as Koh-i-Mar&n, 'peak of 
snakes,’ and the petrified dragons of Bisut and BamiAn indicate 
an ancient cult.* 

(б) Kahnir. — In Kaimir and the neighbouring 
hills there is evidence of wide-spread worship. 

I 0. Watt, Diet, of the Earn. Products of /ndia, liondon and 
CalcutU, 1889-93, vi. i. 429; IGI i. I19t)7] 269 ff.; J. Fayrcr, 
The Thanaterphidia of India, Ixmdon, 1874. 

8 J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship'^, p. 269; Pi£* 
ii. 123 fl. 

* ilnnafs and Antiquxtiea of Jiajaethdn, popular ed., Ixindon, 
1914, p. 86. 

4 K. H. Biinns, Scythians and Greeks, Oambridge, 1013, pp. 
828!., 410, 427 f. and other passages noted in the Index. 

* Census qf India, Jsyj, xvi. N. W, Provinces and Oudh, 
Allahabad, 1804, pt. i. 211 f., xix. Punjab, Oalcutto, 1892, 
pt. 1. 104 f. 

* XV. 28 ; J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India <u described in 
Class, Literature, London, 1901, p. 84 f. 

7 O. S. Roliertson, The Kdfirs qf the Uindu-Kush, London, 
1896, p. 388. 

* A. W. Hughes, Balochistan, London, 1S77, p. 6 ; 0. Masson, 
Jmmeys in Daloekistan, Afghanistan, the PanJab, do. 184‘2-43, 
ii. 357, 395. 


The early legends ore full of tales of snake-gods, estieciaHy in 
connexion with water-springs.^ The Ohlnese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang (or Yuan Chwang) states that, os KaAmir is protected by 
a dragon, it has always assumed superiority among neighbouring 
people.3 Abul Fadhl, the historiographer of Akbar, records that 
‘in aovon hundred places there are graven images of snakes 
which they worship and regarding which wonderful legends are 
told.'* Legends still abound of dragons, particularly in con- 
nexion with springa.4 It was at one time supposed that all 
KoAmir temples were originally surrounded by artificial lakes os 
abodes for the Naga water-deities, but this theory is now 
abandoned.* 

(c) The Panjdb,— In the Panj&b, both in the 
plains and in the hill country, snake- worship has 
prevailed from ancient times. 

JClian * tells how Alexander the Great found In many places 
snakes kept in oaves and worshipped ; the people Implored the 
king to spare them, and he consented to do so : one of enormous 
ske Is described.? The city of Taxila (Skr. TakshaiUa, ‘ hewn 
stone,’ or more probably 'rock of Takshoka,’ tht great NAga 
king, or ‘ rock of the Takkas,’ a snake-worshipping tribe! was 
apparently the site of a snake-cult which has been loenlizea at a 
fountain near AbdAL* The tradition of snake-worship 

still exists among the Gaur Jaga tribe of N. India, which claims 
descent from the Takkas.* Another centre of the snake-cult is 
Safidon in the Jind State, the name of which is supposed to 
umrk the snake holocaust by Janaraejaya (Skr. sarpa-aainana, 
' snake-subduing Serpents, again, are connected with the 
widely spread fogends of Mja RAsAlu and Niwal DAI.H The 
famous iron pillar at Delhi, erected about A.n. 415, is said to 
have sunk into the earth so os to rest on the head of the serpent 
which supports the world; the king Frithivi ItAJA, to 
make its position certain as a pledge of the permanence of his 
dynasty, ordered it to he taken up, when blood and flesh of the 
snake’s head were found adhering to it— an omen which foretold 
his ultimate defeat. In the PanJab plains snake-worship is 
widely spread.i* In the GhatnhA State it is associated with the 
cult of Devi, the mother-goddess ; she is not connected with 
springs like the wigas, or serpent deities, but It is common to 
find a NAga and a Devi temple side by side and eoininon 
attributes are assigned to both. There is in Mandi, another hill 
State, a close connexion between the cult of Siva and that of 
the ndgas, the latter being lii^or KAH's, favourite servants. In 
Kulu the rainbow is calleil Buijhi NAgan or NAgin, ’the old 
female snake,’ which points to tiie noiga being regarded as a 
rabi- or water-god, as is usually the case in tlie Simla hills ; but 
in Chamba he is described as a whitish-coloured snake that 
frequents house- walls, is said to drink milk ; and, being regarded 
as a good omen, he receives worship (pujd) and mcense is 
offered to him.i4 in the FanJAb hills tne cult of the cobra, and 
in one place that of harmless snakes, is prevalent. The NAga 
temples, according to 0. F. Oldham, are not dedicated to the 
serpent, hut to the NAga RAjAa, the ancient rulers of the race.^* 
The Gaddis, Ghirths, and the people of Churah worship the 
snake; the people of Kanaur pray thus to NAges DeotA: '0 
thou, who livest within the wall, who llvest In holes, who canst 
go into a vessel, who canst swiftly run, who livest in the water, 
on the precipice, upon trees, In the waste laud, among the 
meadows, who bast i>ower like tlio thunderbolt, who livest 
within the hollow trees, among the rocks, within the oaves, be 
victorious ! ’ 1* 

(f/) UrUted Provinces. — In the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudli among the ciiief centres of the 
cult may be named Mathura, Ahiclihatra, and 
Benares. 

Mathura was a scone of nAga-vrorah\p, as is indicated by the 
local statuary and the legends of Kr^ca as a slayer of dragoms.!? 

1 Kaihana, Hdjatarangi-(Li, tr. M. A. Stein, London, 1909, i. 0, 
37 f., li. 402. 

a S. Beal, 5i-y«-W, London, 1884, i. 148; T. Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India, London, 1904-05, 1. 201. 

* Jin'i'Akbari, tr. 11. S. Jarrett, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 364. 

4W. R. l^awrenoe, The Valley of Kashmir, London, 1895, 

pp. 170, 289, 294 f., 299 n. ; cf. « 7 (a). 

* Lawrence, p. 170 ; V. A. Smith, A Hist, of Fine A rt in 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 46. 

* irtpl {wuv iitArijTor, ill. xxl. ? McCrindle, p. 146. 

* McCrindle, The Invasion of India^, London, 1896, p. 343 ; 
Deal, i. 137 ; Watters, i. 241 f. 

* H. M. Elliot, Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
Roorkce, 1860, p. 420 ff. 

w R. 0. Temple, Legends of the Panjilh, Bombay, 1884, 1. 414 ff. 

B Ib. i. Introd. xvif: FLJ iii. [18^J 61. 

B W. H. Sieenian, Hambies and liecollections of an Indian 
Ofieial, Oxford, 1916, p. 499 ; H. C. Fanshawe, DeUii, Past and 
Present, London, 1902, p. 264 f. 

i*D. 0. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, 
p. 114 f. 

14 U, A. Bose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes qf the 
Punjab and Eorth'West Frontier Province, i. [Lahore, 191 IJ 
pp. 831, 400, 419. 

1* The Sun and the Serpent, p. 84ff., with numerous photo- 
graphs of snake-shrines. 

>«H. A. Rose, Glossary, il. 269, 294, 214, 464; NINQ II. 
[1884^] 91 ; Cexxsus of India, im, xvii. Punjab, pt. 1. pp. 119 f., 
129 ; do. 1911, xlv. pt. i. p. 120. 

B Smith, p. 1381. ; F. S. Growse, Mathurd, Allahabad, 1883, 
p. 67f. 
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At Jait, in the Mathurft District, there is an image of a Are- 
headod nd^a, whose tail was said to extend seven miles 
underground, until the belief was dispelled by excavation.^ 
Ahicliiiatra, ‘ umbrella of the dragon Ahi,’ the great ruined dty 
In Rohilkhand, like many other places of which the names are 
connected with the ndyas— NAgpur, Nftgaur, NAgod, etc.—- has 
a legend of an Ahir whose claim to kinship was attested by a 
snake shading him with its expanded hood.s In Benares Siva* 
MahAdeva is worshiptied as NAgeAvar, *Lord of nd^as,’ with a 
seipent twined round his Image; the NAg KuAn, or 'serpent- 
well,* lies in one of the oldest parts of the city and is surrounded 
by snake symbols.^ In Dehra Dun the local folk-lore is full of 
tales of the ndgas.* The AgarwAlA caste of traders perform the 
worship of Astika or Astika Muni, a sage descended from the 
snake, and call thomselvca nilga-upcudka^ * snake-worshlppcrs.' b 
S imilar worship is performed by many other castes and tribes.o 
In Oudh Nigohan, in the Lucknow District, is a centre of the 
cult? There are numerous traces of ndya-worship in the 
HiraAIayan districts of the United Provinces, but now chiedy 
connected with the special cults of Vi^QU and Siva.* 

(e) Bengal.— 

In Bengal the ffoddess MonasA (8kr. manoi^ 'mind’), or 
Bishahri (Skr. vi^OLhari^ * remover of venom '), holds the foremost 
place. If her worship is neglected, some one in the family is 
sure to die of snake-bite ; she is worshipped by placing an 
earthen pot marked with vennillon under a tree ; clay images 
or snakes are arranged round it, and a trident is driven into the 
ground ; sometimes the plant named after her is taken as her 
emblem ; sometimes she dwells in a pipaf-tree {Fxcut reLigiota) ; 
in places where snakes abound a special shrine or a separate 
room is dedicated to the goddess ; her sister, Jagat Gauri, has 
also power over cobras and other snakes, and Ananla Deb is 
king of the snakes in Orissa.* 

(/) Central Proinnces and Central India. — In 
the Central Provinces and Central India the 
snake-cult is widely spread. 

At Sagar worship is offered to NAg Deo, the 8er{>ent-god, 
sometimes at a shrine, sotnclimes at the snake’s hole, by 
adoring him and making an image of him witii butter and 
cow-dung on the house wall ; {Mioule of the NAth tribe carry 
about snakes during the NAgpaiiciiatiu festival and receive 
fees for allowing them to be wbrshippe<iJi The Kawars greatly 
dread a mythical snake with a red crest on its head, the mere 
sight of which is believed to cause death ; it lives In deep pools 
in the forest known as Se^kunda, and, when it moves, it seta 
Are to the gross along its track ; if a man crosses its path, he 
becomes block in colour and sviffers excruciating pains, which 
end in death, unless he is relieved by the haiga. or medicine- 
man ; in one village where the reptile recently appeared the 
owner never dareif to visit his Held without Arst offering a 
chicken.!* The cobra is specially worshipped by the barais. 
or betcl-growcTS, who associate tne tendrils of the plant with 
VAsukI, queen of serpents ; and the cobra is the tutelary god 
of the nomadic KaikAris.^S In Central India almost every villt^fe 
has a platform built over a snake’s hole, to the occupant of 
which IB offered a wicker cover which protects the snake ; a 
brilliant coloured picture represents the snake when it is 
absent ; some persons tie a thread of fourteen knots round the 
wrist and arm and go to worship at the abode of the snake, 
making an image of the reptile in sacred grass, which they 
worship; Bhils and BhilAlas worship tho python and never 
injure it ; there are legends of families said to be immune from 
snake-bite and able to cure it.14 In the month of June, the 
Arst month of the rains, snakes frequently appear; in this 
month the Oouejs try to kill a cobra, and will then cut off the 
head and tail, and offer them to Nag Deo, inside the house, 
while they cook and eat the body, supposing the eating of the 
snake’s body will protect them from tho effects of eating any 

1 Growse, p. 74 f. 

3Cf. § 7 (0; A. Fiihrer, Mmumental Antiquities and 
InsMiptions in the N. W. Provinces and Oudk^ Allahabad, 1801, 

S . 28. For other examples see E. S. Hartland, Ritual and 
elu^t London, 1014, p. 823. 

* M. A. Sherri ng, The Sacred CUy of the Hindus, London, 
1868, pp. 75, 87 ff. 

* Mfxi. [1908J 212. 

« W. Orooke, Tribes and Castes of tAe AT. W. Provinces and 
Oudh, CalcutU, 1806, i. 18 1. ; NINQ ii. 167, 202. 

• Crooke, TC i. 100, 122, 131, iv. 362. 

7 NINQ ill. ri808-94] 170, Iv. [1804-05] 180. 

8E. T. Atkinson, The Himalayan District qf the H.W. 
Provinces of India, ii. [Allahabad, 1884] p. 836 f. 

9 Census of India, 1001, vi. Bengal, pt. i. p. 196 f. ; W. J. 
Wilkins, Jfodsm Hinduism, London, 1887, p. 225 f.: NINQ i. 
[1801-02] 166; H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes m Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1801, i, 41, 84 ; W. Ward, View of the Hist., Lit. and 
Beligion of the Hindoos/^, SeramTOre, 1816, ll. 140 f. ; J. Wise, 
j^otes on the Raca, Castes, ana Trades of Eastern Bengal, 
London, 1888, pp. 188, 210, 260. 

I® See below, } 13 (J). 

D SaugoT Oautteer, Allahabad, 1907, 1. 43. 

1* Eth. Surv. Central Provinces, vil. [Allahabad, 1911] 44 ; R.V. 
Russell, Tribes and Castes of Central Provinces, Ixjndon, 1016, 
iii. 890. 

1* Eth. Surv. Central Proidnees, I. 8, iv. 27 ; Russell, ii. 106 f., 
lii. 200. 

!4 Russell, iii. 26, 483 f. 


poisonous substance throughout the year.! In Borar the cult 

S revails more among the lujople of the plains than among 
jose of tho hills, metal or clay images of snakes are worshi^ipea, 
sometimes on an ant-hill, and, should a cobra be seen, it is 
regarded as a good omen ; twigs of sacred trees are flxed round 
the ant-hill, a yellow Uiread is wound round them, and within 
the circle offerings of grain and milk are laid ; the simplest 
form of worship is pouring milk on an ant-hill.* 

(g) As&'twi . — In Assam the most remarkable form 
of serpent- worship is that of U Thleii, a 
snake which demands to l>e ajipeased by the 
sacrifice of human victims, and for whose sake, 
even in recent times, murders have l)oen committed. 

It lived once In a cave near Cherrapunji, and was tamed by 
a man who used to place lumps of mrat in its mouth. Finally 
this hero, having heated a piece of iron red-hot, induced the 
reptile to devour it, and so killed It. lie cut up the body, and 
sent pieces of it throughout the country, with orders that the 
peonlo were to eat them. Wherever this odliit was obeyed, tho 
land became free of the thlens. But one small piece rcmnJned 
which no one could bo Induced to eat, and from this sprang 
a multitude of thlens, which still infest the neighbourhood. 

When a thlen takes up its abode in a family, there is no 
means of getting rid of it, though it occasionally departs of its 
own acconl, and often follows iiroperty when ft is given away 
or sold. The thlen attaches itself to property, and brings wealth 
to its owner, but on condition that it is supplied wibn human 
blood. The murderer cuts off tho tips of the hair and the 
Anger-nails of the victim with silver scisMors, and extracts in a 
bamboo tube a little blond from tho nostrils, whiirh is offered to 
the thlen. This offering must bo constantly repeated. In 
order to drive it from a house, all tho money, ornamunls, and 
other goods must bo thrown away, and no one dares to 
appropriate such things lest the thlen should follow them. 
Poisons who are supposed to keep thlens are regarded with 
awe, and no one will even mention their names lest ill luck 
should follow. The suporstition is probably of very ancient 
date, and it is supposed to he connected with tho primeval 
snake-cults of Eastern and Further India.® 

Among the Meithols the ancestor of one clan, PAkhangba, 
manifests himself as a snake. ‘ When it appears it is coaxed 
on to a cushion by the priestess in attendance, who then 
performs certain! ceremonies to please it.’ Among the same 
bibe the nOngshd, or stone-dragons, s^nnbolise tho lu(ik of the 
State.* 

Among the Lusheis a man acquires tho right to heaven by 
slaying certain animals ; when a snake coils round tho 
antlers of a sdmhhar stag, tho man sitting on the coils is con- 
veyed to heaven.® The ItabhAs worship a serpent-god which 
once dwelt in a cave and was propitiated ny the annual 
■acriflee of a boy and a girl.® 

(A) South India. — In no part of India is the 
cult more general than in 8. India. 

Here we And the kdvu.ox snake-grove, which resembles the 
nfujanana of N. India.? ‘A clump of wild Jungle trees 
luxuriantly festooned with graceful creepers is usually to be 
found in the.S.W. corner of the gardens of all respectable MalayAli 
Hindus. The spot is left free to Nature to deal with as she 
likes. Every tree and bush, every branch and twig is sacred. 
This is the vishattum kavu (poison shrine) or nugeJeotta (snake 
shrine). Usually there is a granite stone {chitra ku^akallu) 
carved after tho fashion of a cobra’s head set up and consecrated 
in this waste spot. Leprosy, iU:h, barrenness In women, deaths 
of children, the frequent appearance of snakes in the garden, 
and other diseases and calamities brought aliout by poison, are 
all set down to the anger of the serpents. If there be a snake 
shrine in the garden, sncriAces and ceremonies are resorted to. 
If there l>e none, then the place is diligently dug up, and 
search is made for a snake stono, and if one is found it is con- 
cluded that the calamities have occurred because of there 
having been a snake shrine at the spot, and because the shrine 
had been neglected. A shrine is then at once forincMl, and 
costly sacriAoes and ceremonies serve to allay the serpents’ 
anger.’* 

1 Russell, ill. 101. 

* Report on the Census, 1881, Berar, p. 48. 

»P. R.iT. Qurdon, The Khasis'i, I^mdon, 1914, pp. 98 IT., 
176 ff.; Census of India, 1901, iv. Assam, pt. L 40; E/. xx. 
[1000] 419 ; PNQ i. [1883-84] 63. 

* T. O. Hodson, The Meithe-is, London, 1908, p. 100 ff. 

® Census of India, 1911, iii. Assam, pt. 1. p. 140 (. 

« Ih. i. 146. 

? Soraadeva, Kathd-sarittOgara, ed. O. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 
1880, i. 812. 

* W. liOgan, Manual of Malabar, Madras, 1887, 1. 183. Tnr 
references to snake shrines and stones in S. India mc 
K. Thurston, C'ttJjb-i and Tribes of S. India, MiulroM, 1909, ii. 
206, V. 178, vli. 3S6 (with a phot^raph); J. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies'^, Eng. tr., Oxford, IfKJfl, 
p. 641 1. ; T. K. Gopal Panikkar, Malabar and its Fotk^, Ma<Jras, 
1004, n. 14611. ; L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes 
and castes, do.lOlO-12, ii, 81 ff. (with illustrations); I*. I'ercival, 
The Land qf the Veda, London, 1864, p. 207 If. (with illustra- 
tions); FL via. [1807] 284 f.; V. Naguin Aiya, Tramnenre 
State Manual, Trivandrum, 1906, i. 169, ii. 69; Census of 
India, 1901, xxvi. Travaneore, do. 1903, pt. i. 99 ; G. AchyuLa 
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Serpent-woTBhin in H, India is of early date, 
if the Aioi of Ptolemy ^ take their name from Skr. 
nhi^ * a snake/ * An inscription at BanavAsi, in 
Kanara, records the erection of a cobra stone in 
the middle of tlie 1st century A.D.* 

In Tanjore the worship of the cobra ig common at the preeent 
dav. People of the hijrh«r oastes consider it a sin to kill a 
colira, this offpncfi bein^ followed by childlessness, while 
children may be obtalnml by its worship. The Vellillas make 
an old woman cry aloud in the backyard that a sacrifice will he 
offered to the cobra next day, with a prayer that the offering 
may be acfxjptcd. Generally In the eveninff (cooked Jajrfferj', 
rice, and an eiifi;, with a burnt offering of butter, are laid out 
for its acceptance.^ In Bellary the worship was formerly more 
(•onimon than at present ; snake stones may be soon in every 
villatrc, Imt few of thorn seem to receive much attention. 
Vows, liowovur, are made before them to procure children, and, 
if a child is afterwards begotten, it is given au appropriate 
name— Nagappa, NUgamink, eto.<i 

(t) The Deccan and IV. India , — In the Deccan 
and W. India the cult assumee various forms. 


One of the favourite guardian -deities in the Deccan is 
Nagob&, 'father snake.' In Gujarat, to make amends for 
ohaiiee injury to a snake restdting in barrenness or loss of 
children, childless women worship an image of ttie serpent on 
the bright fifth of every Hindu month ; this is done tor one or 
three years, and at the final service a cobra is drawn on the 

g round with rice, and a silver snake is laid on the drawing: 

lie woman and her husband bathe, dress in white olothes, ana 
worship ; after this the wife buries an iron image of a cobra at 
a place where four roads meet.? At Tlifin in Ka(hi&w<lr the 
twin snako-brotlirou are worsliippod.S KhAiulKla in Kaj^hiAwAr 
owes its fame to the shrine of the Khambdio NAg, or snake ; it 
is sufiposed to guard the village, wliich therefore needs no 
gates ; snakes are frequently seen near the gateway and are 
never molested.® BhuJ, the chief town of uutch, is said to 
take its name from the 52*yard snake which the people used 
to worship and feed every day with rice and milk, 

{j) The forest tribes . — As will hivve been seen 
from instances alreatly given, the worsliip is 
common among the forest tribes. 

The Gor;<l[s tn Clihatlsgarh worship images of snakes uvonr 
throe years by setting,out a vessel of milk for the cobra." 
Members of this tribe are said to have always appeared naketl 
before the shrine of their go<l Sek Nag or Sega NAga.i® The cult 
is common among the tnhesof the Vindhy an ranges. Some 
Bhils, however, in W. India are reported to kill snakes when 
they have the chance, and the KhalpAs of QuJarAt are reported 
not to rcveronco tiiem.^^ 


4 . The N2gas. — Tho chief sorpeiit-worahipping 
race in ancient India is known as the NAgas, 
who appear botli in liiatory and in folk-lore, and 
bo whom much vague speculation has been de- 
voted. 

{(i) The Ndqas in history . — One of the latest 
authorities, d. F. Oldham, distinguishes between 
the Naga derni-gods in heaven and the Nfiga 
people on earth, the former being assumed to be 
the deified ancestors of the latter. He concludes 
that the Asuras and the Sarpas, ‘ serpents,* of the 
Rigveda^ the Asuras and Niigas of the MalulbhCtrata 
and Manu, and the Asuras, or demons, of Brah- 
manical tradition all represent hostile tribes, who 
opposed the Aryan invaders, and that the Asuras 
Menon. Coehin Stats Manual, Ernakuiam, 1011, p. 100 ; B. L. 
Rice, Myiore, a GazetiAer cmnpiUd for Goxmmnient, West- 
minster, 1807, i. 464 ff., Mysore and Coorg/rom the Imcriptwne, 
Ixmilon, 1009, p. 202 f. ; for tlio KomalJ cult of ndgae see 
H. V. Naniurulayya, Mhnoyraphical Survey, Mysore, inono- 
gra^)h no. vl. p. 30. 

aj. W. McCrindlo, Ano. India as described by rtoleiny, 
OalcuiU, 1885, p. 64. 

8 BQ XV. ii. [1883] 261 ; tor early snake images and Iiiscrlptiona 
in Mysore see B. L. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscrip- 
tion^ pp. 16, 116, 202 (with illustrations). 

4 TVinjwr Gazetteer, Madras, 1006, 1. 70. 

® BeUary Gazettes, Madras, 1004, 1. 64. 

6 BQ xiv. [1RH21 307, xviii. ill. [1886] 886. 

7 Ih. IX. i. [1901] 379 f. ; cf. below, 8 7 ( 6 ). 

8 J. Burgess, Rejmrt on Ant. of Kalhidtedd and Kaehh, 
Bombay, 1876, p. 87 ff. 

^ BG viU. [1884] 610; for other suake-shrincs see 16 . ])p. 668 , 


668 . 

1 ® Ib. V. [1880] 216 n., 218 ; Marianne Postans, Cutch, Jxmdon, 
1839, p. 100 ff., aescribes the rite. 

11 JASB 1 .VIII. [1800J iii. 281. 

1* J. F. Hewitt, Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, London. 
1804-06, 1. 87 f.; for Gopcji norpent-worsblp in the Central 
Provinces see Central Provinces Gazetteer, Nagpur, 1870, 

lntrod.lxvi; 08. 

1 ® NINQ i. 146. HG ix. i. 306, 848. 


were Dravidians.^ Others regard the race of 
NAgas as of trans-Himalayan origin, who adopted 
the snake as their national emblem, and hence 
gave their name to the cobra.* 

' The great historical fact in connection with the Nftgas . . . 
is the fierce persecution which they suffered at the hands of the 
Brahmans; the destniction of serpents at the burning of the 
forest of Rhandava, the terrible sacrifice of serpents which 
forms the opening scenes in the Mah&bh&rata, and the super- 
natural exploits of the youthful Krishna against the serpents 
sent to destroy him, are all expressions of Brahnianical hatred 
towards the N&gas. Ultimately this antagonism merged into 
that deadly oonfiict between the Brahman and the Buddhist, 
which after a lengthened period of religious warfare terminated 
in the triumph of tho Brahman. From these data it would 
ap|>ear tliat the N&gas were originally a race distinct from the 
Aiy^ans and wholly without the pale of Brahmanism ; that those 
who l>ur.ame Buddhist were either crushed or driven out of 
India during the age of Brahmanical revival, and that the 
remainder have become converts to Brahmanism and appear 
to be regarded as an inferior order of Kshatriyas.* ® 

Much of this is little more than speculation, and 
all that can be stated with confidence is that the 
Nagan ajipear to have been a foreign, nerhaiis 
non- Aryan, People, found chiefly in N. India, but 
occupying otlicr parts of tho country.^ Tbtjy wore 
powerful in Central and S. India.® Castes like tlie 
Maravans, Aganiundaiyans, and Kalians in Madras 
are possibly descended from tliein.® 

{b) The Ndgns of folk-lore.— \n Buddhist tradi- 
tion, folk-lore, and art we have frequent references 
to the Nagas, personages half-human, half-divine. 
In the legends chiefs and kings are mentioned who 
displayed special reverence for Buddha ; his alms- 
Ixiwl was their gift; their kings ai)})roach and 
consult the Master.’ 'rho folk- tale collections of 
Somadeva, Kathd-sarit-sdgara, and tlie Jdtakn^ 
alioiind in tales of tho Mclusine and other typos in 
which Nagas figure. 

The king of the Na^as dwells amidst dance and song in a 
happy land ; ‘filled with troons of Ntiga maidens, gladJctiod 
constantly with their sports day and iilglit, abounding with 
garlands and covered with flowers, it shines like tho lightning 
ill the sky. Filled with food and drink, with dance and song 
and instruments of music, with maidens richly attired, it shines 
with dresBtiS and omamente.’ ® Their palaces are under water, 
or beneath the roots of a great tree, or under the Vlndhyan 
hills.l® Their king wears a magic ring and he spits fire ; u he is 
offered honey, frlecl grain, and fro^s, but dares not eat them ; 
the erection of ancient buildings is attrihiited to them, appar- 
ently because they wore regarded as foreign artificers. 

5. The historical development of serpent- 
worship. — Serpent- worship in a fully dcveloi>ed 
form docs not appear in the Rigveda, but it is 
found 08 on element of religion in tlie YajnrvcdtO* 

‘But there can be no doubt that a belief in serpents had its 
origin In the Veda, though tho serpontJi meant there were at first 
the serpents of the dark night or the black clouds, the onoinics 
of the solar deities, such as the Alvins, and not yot the 
(toisonous snakes of the earth. Tho later development of these 
sentents and the idea of pacifying them by Haerifif'ial offerings 
is likewise, as has been well shown by Dr. Winternit.z, thoroughly 
Aryan, nor is there any necessity for adopting that, laziest of ail 

I Pp. 31, 46, 65. 

®E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Oozetiacr, Allahabad, 1884, 

J. T. Wheeler, Hist, of India, London, 1867-81, i. 147,411, 
il. 630. 

* RQ IX. 1. 460 11 ., 468 n., whore they are Identified with 
immigrants from Central Asia. 

® Central Provinces Gazetteer, introd. Ixvili ; V. Kanakasabhai, 
The Tamils Ki<ihteen Hundred Years Ago, Madras, 1004, 
p. SO ff. ; Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, i. 274, 464. 

• Trichinonoly Gazetteer, Madras, 1007, I. 120. For further 
accounts ana speculations regarding the NAgas see A. Cunning- 
ham, The Stupa of Bharhut, London, 1879, p. 23 ff. ; F. 0. Maisey, 
Sanchi and its Remains, do. 1802, p. 60 ff. ; B. U. Baden-Powell, 
The Indian Village Community, do. 1896, pp. 06 ff., 160 n.; 
Oldham, p. 68 ff. 

7 A. Grunwedol, Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, p. 
48 ff. ; T- W. Rhvs Davids, Buddhist India, do. 1003, p. 220 ff. 

8 Cambridge, 1895-1913. ® Jdtaka, vi. 160. 

1 ® lb. Iv. 281 ; Somadeva, il. 140. 

i> C. H. Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, London, 
1009, pp. 00, 130 ; J&taka, I. 206. 

1 ® JiUnkn, vi. 96. 

33 Upper Burma Oazetteer,nan^oon,l(nKi, i. i. 279 ; Griinwedol, 
p. 208. 

14 A. A. Moodoiiell, A Hist, of Sanskiit Lit., London, 1000, p. 
182. 
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exDcdlunla, that of aacribitiK all that eeeina harharoua In Indian 
reUi;lon to the itiflnencei of the aboriginal inhabitanU of the 
oountrj' of whom we know next to nothing.' i 

E. \V. Hopkins remarks that in Vedic times 
‘serpent worship is not only known, but preva- 
lent.’* We meet with references to Ahibuuhnya, 
the serpent of the deep, and to Ahi, another 
designation of the demon Vrtra; in the later 
Sainhitds the serpents (mrpah) are a class of 
divine beings.® The post-Vedio Bfilin, the eclipe 
demon, is, in modern belief, a ser}»ent.® The 
Athcirvaveda contains numerous charnis against 
serpents and a rite of propitiation on the full- 
moon day of Marga^Irsha ; they are recognized as 
gods, and called euphemistically ‘biting ropes.’® 
In later tradition many legends are connected 
with them, like that of Nahusha, turned into a 
serpent because he insulted the K^i Agastya.® A 
senes of tales describes the enmity between Garucia, 
the chief of the feathered race, and the Nftgas.* 
Garuda has been compared with the Siniurgh of 
Persian and the Rukh, or Hoc, of Arab tradition, 
the latter of which attacks snakes,® and with the 
Hebrew Cherub.® It has also been suggested that 
the bird was the totem of tribes hostile to the 
N ftgos. ” In the Brahmmias serpents, as d eveloped 
objects of cult, occupy a prominent place, and in 
the Mahabharata^ amidst a mass of folk-tradition, 
the divine Hnake.s are grouped with other celestial 
powers.” 

6 . Serpents in the later orthodox cults.— Tlie 
serpent is closely associated with Brfthmanical 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. 

(a) Brahmanival Hinduism.. — 

The omoclatlon of the snake with ^Jva’e symbol, the lifiga. is 
very intimate. A brazen serpent siirroiinds the great liitga at 
the Rkjpiat shrine of Eklln(ftt.'» As symbols of Siva's enerjfy, 
they appi’sr in the reniarKable Na(ArAJa Irna^e.i* In the 
Hininlaya Rhairava, one of the Saiva g^roup of deities, is repre- 
sented ny a coloured stick In the form of a hooded snake, and 
nlva hiniself, os KikheAvar, lord of the Nftgfas, is surrounded by 
serfterits and crowned witli a chaplet of hooded snakes. If. 
in ploughing, the share injures or kills a snake, a short 
ritual Is prescribed to appease the lord of the snakes. Oaue^, 
the MAtrls or Mother-goddesses, and KratrapAl, the field 
guardian .deity, are first worshipped on the snot *, then the 
figure of Siva in his form os Mptyuiilaya, ‘ho that overcomes 
death,’ Is drawn on cloth, and with it that of the snake-god ; 
both are worshipped, the snake spell {mrj>a}nanira)\fi recited, 

J iid a flre-sacriflce (Xorrwi) is mude.i® The Lingfiyats( 7 .».), as 
alvas, naturally worship snakes. 10 Other deities are also 
associated with the serpent. At Ter, probably the ancient 
Tagara, the hooded snake accompanies an as;«fs’iation of Siva, 
Vlpyu, Brahma, and Surya, the sun-god, and Kakti l>evl, imper- 
sonation of the female energy at (Jhitrari in the Ohamha Ktate, 
bears a bell and snake in her right hand. 17 At Jaipur, In Orissa, 
Kali is represented with her hair brushed back under a snake 
fillet and 8urmounto<l by a distended head of a cohm.io while in 
8. India Bhadrakfili's image, with two wings, is covered with 
serpents. 19 I’rohahly in commemoration of his feats as a dragoti- 
slayor, a living snake guards Kniij'i'o shrine, and at I'andharpur 

1 F. Max Muller, Contrib. to the Science of Mythologg, 
London, 1897, li. 698 f. 

9 I'he Rel^iotisgf India, ed. Boston and London, 1002, i>. 154, 
quoting JRigveda, xi. 9, viii. 6, 7, where it is comhincj wdth 
tree-worship (see below, { is). 

9 A. A. Maodonell, Vedie Mythology, Strasshurg, 1897, pp. 72, 
148, 152; J. Muir, Original Sanakrit Texts, London, 1808- 
70, i. 96 f. 

4Macdone]l, Ved. Myth., p. IflO; K. Thurston, Kthnog. Notes 
in S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 289 ; of. W. W. 8keat and O. 0- 
Blagden, Pagan Room of the Malay PenimxUa, Ijondon, 1906, 
il. 286. 

0 SBK xlii. [1897] 161 fl., 426, 487, 66211., 605, 640, 43, 119, 126, 
162, 147. 

« Muir, i. 67 ff. 

7 Somadeva, 1. 182 f., li. 812 ; JMaka, vl. 03, 102, 

9 B. F. Burton, Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, 
ed. London, 1898, iv. 367 f. 

9 IIDB V. 644 ; art. Hinduism, { 5 (6). 

J® Oldham, p. 81 f. L Hojtkins, np. 251, 376. 

19 J. R. Rivett-Oarnao, ‘The Snake Svinlxil in India, especially 
In Connection with the Worship of Siva,’ JASB, 1879, 1. 17 ff. 

19 Tod, popular e<l., i. 427. 

14 V. A. Smith, Hiet. of Fine Art, p. 261. 

19 Atkinson, 11. 777, 861, 913. 
i« Thurston, Coatee and Tribee, iv. 267. 

17 Arch. Surv. Rep. 1902-03, pp. 201, 241. 

19 W. W. Hunter, Orissa Jiontlon, 1872, i. 260. 

19 Tliuraton, Castee and Tribee, 11. 400. 


his consort, RAdhA, holds snakes iu her haiids.i Visyu reeling 
on Ananta or 8e^, the world-serpent. Is a common subject in 
reliiriouB art. He sleeps upon the serpent wh(»8e heads support 
the world, during tlie inlervals of creation.9 In his form 
N.arAyaua, at Balaji in NepAl, his image has a snake-hood 
projecting over the water. 9 

(6) Buddhism. — Tlie records of Mfe Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims supply numerous examples of 
the serpent-cult in Buddhism, particularly as 
guardians of trees and springs. 

Two dragon-kings washeil the infant Buddha; the dragon 
gnints a site for monasteries in his lake; the NAga RAJA, 
Muchilinda, protects Buddiin with his foldM.4 On the Borlh 
(Jaya rulls the ndga spreads his hood, and at Dharhut a king 
with a flvo-heacled snakc-hnod kjieels liefore an altar behind 
which is a troe.9 At the Sarpa (or serpent) cave, excavated 
about the time of A4nka, a three-headed serpent of a very 
archaic type appears.® In W. India the Saiva Buddhist con- 
verts preserved their original Hnake-worship.7 In the reiiords 
of the Chinese pilgrims we find Buddhist imrnanae wor- 
shipping the ndga and oondneting rites at ndga shrines.® A 
favourite gift at modern Buddhist pagodas in Burma Is a re- 
presentation in gold of the Lord Buddha, with a hooded stuike 
raising itself over him.9 
(c) Jainism . — 

In Jainism the symbol of the Tirthakara PArflvanAtha is a 
serpent {aarpa).^^ The colossal sutuo of Gomutesvara at 
Sravaiia Belgola {q.v.) is surronndtsi with white ant-hills from 
which snakes emerge.H The Nagumalai, or snake-hill, Is said 
to be the remains of a great serpi-nt formed hy the magic art 
of the Jains, and prevented hy the ]towur of Siva from devour- 
ing the Saiva city of Ma«lura, and at the HAmatirtha stands a 
Jain imago covered by a cobra with expanded iiood.i'i 

(o^) Sikhism. — Sikhism aluo has asHoeiatiuiis with 
the snake. 

Guru Har Oohind, as a cliild, destroyed a cobra sent by an 
enemy to attack him, and he killed a monstrous python which 
in its previous birth had ix'eu a proud mu/iunf, or prior, who 
embezzled the property of his disciples ; Guru Har Rai acted In 
the same way to a python which in a previoiis existence had 
Wen a papdit who used falsely to vaunt the power of the 
Vedas.!® 

7 . The serpent in its various manifestations.— 

The snake-cult assumes many forms. 

(«) Controlling umter .- belief that serpents 
live in, guard, and control water- lakes, springs, 
iimi rivers — is a belief common to many races.!* 

Ill the records of tlio Ghlnese pilgrims a naga rides on the 
windn, jMUMes through space, and glides over the waters; 
another brings fertilizing rain; on a mountain pass 'there are 
poison dragons, who when evll-purpo»eii spit poison, winds, 
rain, snow, driftinir sand, and gruvel-stunes ’ ; other wicked 
dragons are restrained from sending rain-storms; people re- 
sort with their shamans to the lank of the NAga RAJA ElapAtra, 
and by cracking their fingers and |>raying they obtain rain or 
fine weather.!® Many lakes and tanks in N. India are sacred to 
serpents.!® All the wells in KaAmir, especially hot springs, are 
associated with enaki*-worship.i7 The NAga MuhApadma is the 
tutelary guardian of the largest Kasmir lake, the Vulur.i* The 
sinuous motion of the snake snggcsls ils connexion with rivers, 
as in Burma, whore throe snakes, one of which is cut into three 
pieiM-s, proiiuce ihreo rivers and four canals, and in Sikkim, 
where the course of the river Tista is straight because the king 
of seri>ents led it into the plains. i® 

I G. (ipjiert;. On the Orig. Inhabitants of Bhnratavaraa or 
India, Undon, 1893, p. 188 ; Rtl xx. [1884] 4a3. 

9 H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Pxtrnnn,, London, 1840, p. 206; V. A. 
Smith, Hist, of Fine Art, p. 102 f. 

9 P. Brown, Pu'turesqne Nepal, London, 1912, p. 181. 

4 Beal, i. Introd. i., i. 149, ii. 12« ; Watters, if. 128 f. 

9 J. FerguBSOn, Iliat. of Indian and Fnstern Architeeture, 
London, 1910, 1. 106 11 ., 107 n., i. 33. 

9 J. FergusBon and J. Burguss, Temples of India, 

l/ondon, 1880, p. 60. 

7 no xi. (1883J 336 n. " Beal, Introd. xll. 

»Shway Y«>e [J. 0. Scott], The liuntinn: hie Life and 
Notione, Ismdon, 1882, i. 189. 

!0 J. G. Biihlur, On the. Indian Sect, of the Jainae, Eng. tr., 
London, 1908, p. 71 ; Oldham, p. 177. 

!! V. A. Smith, p. 268 f. ; E. Thurston, Otnene and Supereti- 
tione ofS. India, Isuidon, 1912, p. 136. 

!9 Madura Gazetteer, Marlras, 1906, i. 7 ; Vizagapatam 
Gazetteer, 1907, 1. 3.36. 

!9 M. A. Maoauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, ill. 80, 
iv. 188, 28'i. 

!4 J. A. MacCulloch, CF, p. 268 n. ; J. Q. Frazer, Pausaniae, 
Ismdon, 1898, v. 44 f. 

!» Beal, i. 26, 64, Introd. xxix, xll, 1. 122, 137. 

19 PR* I. 48 f. ; Somadeva. 11. 226, 416. 

I^wrenre, p. 22; P. l^row, The Juiyivfioo and AiwAwir 
TerrUorirs, Ijomlon, 1876, p. 130. 
i« Kalhava, i. 174, ii. 424. _ , ^ 

19 Upper Burma Gazetteer, i. ii. 601 ; L. A. Waddell, Among 
the Himalayae, London, 1899, p. 111. 
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(h) The chthonic snake , — The snake living in 
crevices of the cartli is often identified with 
deceased ancestors and is regarded as chthonic.^ 
Marmots in tho Him&laya are credited with the power of 
prodiicinif storms liecauso they live in the bowels of the e^h 
with the ndga» that cause thunderstorms.) 

In the BrdhmarstiH ‘ they chant the verses (seen) by the Queen 
of the Serpents (sarpa-rrijnl), because tho earth is the Queen of 
the Serpents, for site is tho Queen of all that moves {Barpaty^ 
Thus tlio snnko becomes associated with fertility 
and eroticism.^ Therefore the cult is largely in 
tho hands of women. 

Anionjf the Koniatis of Mysore women worship snake Iniapfcs 
set up in perfornionce of vows, and believed to be specially 
e(fl(’,acioiis In curini^ sores and giving childrcn.<^ 

llonco snake- worship is often performed at mar- 
riages, as among the Bedars of the Deccan by 
married women, by Brahmans in Kanara, by 
Lambadis in Madras.® The cult of earth fertility- 
goddesses, like Ellamma or her impersonation, tho 
Mataiigi, is accompanied by snake symbols."^ This 
is specially the case >yith the house-snake, which 
is regarde<l as the family-genius.® 

(c) Snakes representing ancestors. — The concep- 
tion of the snake as a fertilizer is, again, connected 
with the belief that the snirit of an ancestor, 
which takes sliapc as a snake, is re-embodied in 
one of the successors.® 

Ill the Central ProvlnooB SonjharH women will not mention 
the name of the snake aloud, Just os they refrain from naming 
their male relatives. When Mandalay was founded, tho king 
of Burma ordered that a pregnant woman should be slain in 
onler that her snirit might become the guardian nat of the city ; 
offerings of fruit and fo^ were made to her spirit, which was 
supposed to have taken the shape of a snake.n In the Central 
Provinces it is said that a man had throe wives, who were 
cremated with his body. ‘While they wore burning, a large 
serpent came up, and, ascending the pile, was bunit with them. 
Soon after another came un and did the same. They were seen 
by tho whole multitude, who were satisfied that they had been 
the wives [of the deceased] in a former birth, and would 
become so again after this sacrifice.’ D 
When Chitor was stormed by the Muhammadans (a.d. 1313), 
tho B&Umts, with their wives and children, perishen by fire in 
an underground chamber. ‘Superstition has placed as its 
guardian a huge serpent, whose venomous breath extingtdshes 
the light which might guide intruders to the place of sat^rifice.’ 

(r/) Snakes guardian Ji of trcasure.-^'VhQ chthonic 
snake is naturally guardian of trea.suro buried in 
tlie earth. This inciilent often ajijiears in folk- 
lore. J. Forbes tells a ghastly tale of a snake 
which actually occupied a cavern in which treasure 
was sniiposed to lie.'® 

(c) Snakes identifying and protecting kings or 
heroes. — The basis of this belief, according to one 
suggestion, is that, os representing the ancient 
rulers, tli(3y naturally protect tlieir successors. 

The N&gosifts of the Central Provinces derive their name from 
the ndg, or cobra, and assert that a cobra spread its hood to 
proteiit the tribal hero from tiio huh. I® Tho olulm to the throne 
of Sanga, the hero of Ale war and Keliar of Jaisalniur, was 
recognised in the same w’a,v.>7 Tlie same tale is told of the 
great chief llolkar,h> and of the infant Buddha, whose image at 

I CaS, Oxford, J/AVxix. [18991205. 

« Waddell, p. 219. 

8 Aiiareya BrdhmaiUka, od. M. Haug, Bombay, 1863, ii. 358 f. 

* A. K. Crawley, The Mystic ifoiw, London, 1902, p. 192 ff. 

8 Eth. Surv. Mystyrs, vl. [Bangalore, 1906] 29 ; Tlmrston, 
Omens, pp. 124, 133, 128. 

« BQ xxili. [1884] 06, xv. 1. [1883] 171 ; Thurston, Omens, 

p. 186 . 

7 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iv. 806, 300. 

« E. 8. liartiand, Primitive Paternity, London, 1909-10, 1. 
169, 172 ; J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 259 f. 

I. 179; Ilartland, !. 169, 176; Frazer, GB», pt. v., 
^nrits of the Cam and of the WiUi, London, 1012, ii. 288, 294 f., 
Totemism and Exogamy, do. 1910, ii. 684. 

10 Russell, iv. 610. 

II Upper Burma Gazetteer, i. II. 86. 

1) W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and RecoUections, p. 29. 

13 Tod, popular cd., i. 216. 

J* Jdfrtto, i. 179, ll. 214 ; F. A. Steel and R. 0. Tenmle, Wide- 
awake Stories, Bombay and London, 1884, p. 296 ; Bonipas, p. 
168 : T. K. Gopal Panikkar, ». 69; BG i. i. [1896] 461. 

10 Oriental Memoirs^, London, 1834, ii. 18 ff. 

10 Russell, Iv. 2.58. 

17 Tod, popular ed., 1. 286, 11. 208. 

10 J. Malcolm, A Memoir of Central India, r<ondon, 1823, i. 
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S&rnftth represents him sheltered by the coils and hood of a 
three-heuded snake. i The w’orld-snake, Se^, protected the 
infant K^na from a rain-storm.) 

(/) The snake as a Throughout India 

the ndga is invoked to heal disease of all kinds, 
particularly loathsome sores. Hence parts of its 
Dody are valued as remedies. 

Among tlie Taungthas ‘there is but one medicine current, 
the dried gall bladder and the dung of the boa-constrictor, 
which is supposed to be, and is used as, a remedy for every- 
thing.’ 3 

In the Oaro hills the skin of a certain snake, when applied to 
the part affected, cures pain.® 

(g) The snake-jewel. — The snake has in its head 
a jewel possessing magical powers.® 

* It is sometimes metamorphosed into a beautiful youth ; it 
equals the treasure of seven kings ; it can he secured only by 
cowdiing or horsodung being thrown over it ; and if it (s 
acquired the serpent dies. ... Its presence acts as an amulet. 
... It protects the owner from drowning . . . allowing him 
to i>a8S over rivers dry-shod.’® 

Snakes make jtrocious stones, like those In Malabar, which 
are formed by divine serpents blowing on gold in the depths of 
the earth.7 

8 . Places immune from snakes.— Like Sardinia, 
Irelanti, and other placen, certain localities in 
India are iiniiiune from snakes.® 

It is believed that no poisonous snakes exiMt'in those parts of 
the Ka^mlr vallcjir from which the peak of Haramak is visible.) 
On the Ratnagiri and Talaimalai hills venomous snakes are said 
to be innocuous.l® The family saint of the Kaliilr Rajputs in 
the Panjftb is Kala Sayyid ; any one sleeping near his shrine 
must lie on the ground lest he be bitten oy a snake ; but, if a 
snake bites a man on a Kaliar's laud, he will suffer no harm.U 

9 . Snakes and totemism.— The w'orship of the 
serpent seems to have originated independently of 
toteini.sin.^® Descent from tho snake, the use of its 
name as a sept title, tho tabu whicli prevents its 
slaughter, and tho respect paid to it when dead all 
appear in India. 

(rt) Descent from the snake . — 

The MuaHls and Nfi.gvaiiHis of the Central Provinces claim 
descent from a male and female Hiiake, and the Ilajjam barbers 
of Bombay from the world-surpent, Si^a.iS Some Nigar 
Hr&hmans in Niinar are said to be the offspring of Braluuans 
and Naga women ; some Brahmans for this reason refuse to eat 
with them, and in Baroda they call their women Nag-kany&, 
‘snake-mnidenB.’!® In Burma there are people who say that 
they are descended from the egg of a nOgaf^ The Gandhm&lis 
believe their ultimate ancestor to have been a cobra; hence 
they specially observe the NUgjiai’ichanii fesl.ival I® and eat no 
cooked food on that dB.v.i7 A group of Vellalas In Madras say 
that they spring from a Naga-kanyA, ; and the ruling family of 
Chota MAgpur claim their origin from tho serpent Pundarika 
Nftg. 

(6) Septs and sub-castes named after the snake . — 
Nag is a common title of caste-sections in Bengal, 
Madras, and other parts of India. 

(c) Tabu against killing snakes, — This is partly 
general and partly confined to groups which claim 
descent from the serpent. 

Awxirding to Manu, killing a snake degrades tho offcmler 
into a mixed caste, and a Brahman must give a spade of black 
Iron.)® In Madras a cobra is popularly believed to bo a Brahman ; 

I Arch. Surv. 1904-06, p. 85. 

) Vishnu Purana, ed. wilMon, p. 503. 

3 T. H. Lcwlu, The Hill Traxts nf Chittagong, Calcutta, 1869, 
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People of India, Calcutta, 1008, p. 101. 

1® See below, 4 13 (/). ” Russell, iii. 19. 

18 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, vil. 882 ; Sarat Chandra Roy, 
The Mundas and their Country, Calcutta, 1012, p. 136 ff. ; for 
similar legends of descent from a snake-god see OB», pt. iv. 
Adtmis, Attis, Osiris, Ix>ndon, 1014, i. 80 ff., pt. ill. The Vying 
God, do. 1911. p. 182 f. 

1) Risley, Pull. 120; Thurston, Castes and 2'ribes, v. 134f. 
so laws, xl. 69, 134. 
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It It ft deadly tin to kill it, ftnd the offence necessitates an 
extreme form of penanoe.i The Badagat of the NUffiri hills 
will not kill a snake nor pais near a dead one.* In W. India, in 
spite of its destructive nature, a cobra it never killed; when 
one appears in a house, the people bow to it and pray it not to 
harm the inmates ; at the mos^ it It it caught, it is put in an 
earthen Jar, and this it laid in a lonely spot ; the Vftoit of 
Abmadnagar, if they wiah to got rid of a cobra, have it caught 
with round wooden sdsaors and set at large in a neighbouring 
field.* One penalty for killing a snake is leprosy, and this 
disease attacks any one who destroys its eggs by disturbing the 

{ (round in which it dwells, or by setting on fire jungle or grass 
n which it lives and breeda* 

Among the Khatris of the Panjfib a snake was once bom to 
one of ^e Abroli sept, and another fe<l the ancestor of the 
Ohhotr&s : ^th septs worship and will not kill the reptile.* In 
the Central Provinces the llatw&s are deecendod from a snake, 
belong to the Nig gotra, will not kill a cobra, will save It from 
death at the hands of others, and sometimss pay snake- 
charmers to release those which they have cwtured ; an oath 
by the snake is their most solemn form of affirmation.* The 
same tabu prevails among the Nigesh sept of the Kaltuy&s in 
Bengal ana the Nigbel sept of the Nahala in the Central 
Provlnces.7 

{d) Respect paid to dead snakes,-^ 

In the Central Provinces, if a Parji of the snake sept kills 
one accidentally, he places a piece of new yam on his head, 
praying for forgiveness, and deposits the body on an ant-hill 
where snakes are supposed to dwell.* In Travancore, if a dead 
cobra was found, it was burned with the same ceremonies as a 
man of high caste.* In W. India a special rite (ndgaboit) is 
performed by those who desire children, by those who suffer 
from bodily disease, who have killed a snake, or whose nearest 
relative has died from snake-bite, i* 

10. Persons dyings from snake-bite. — Ttie person 
dying of snake-bite is considered tabu, because his 
body has been occupied by the snake-god. Hence 
the corpses of such persons are usually disposed 
of in a way different from that observed by the 
group. 

Among the 8&gars of Bombay those who die of snake-bite are 
cremated on the village common, probably in the hope that the 
spirit may depart at once, and, if this is not done, it Is said that 
they will fail to receive absolution.!! The Jatapu Kandhs 
generally burn their dead, but those dying of snake-bite are 
Duried.!* In parts of the Central Provinces, if a person has died 
by hanging, drowning, or snake-bite, his body is burnt without 
any rites, but, in order that his soul may be saved, a flre-saorifios 
(Aom) is performed after the cremation.!* In N. India a person 
dying In this way is believed to be re-born as a snake In the 
next life. In order to avoid this, an image of a snake Is made 
of silver, gold, wood, or clay, offerings are made to it, a 
Brfthiuan is fed, and a prayer is made to Y&suki B6J& to release 
the soul.!* 

II. Magical cures for snake-bite.— 

In Baroda an export is summoned who applies charmed 
oowdung ashes to the bite, and, with a charm, ties knot after 
knot on a thread ; if the patient is restless, ho dashes some 
handfuls of wator on his eyes, and tries to force the snake to 
leave his body ; after this treatment the snake explains why it 
bit the man ; if the injury which prompted the snake to bite 
was trivial, it agrees to leave the patient ; if severe, it refuses to 
leave, and death follows ; members of a N&gar Br&hman family 
are expert in this treatment.!® In the Alharvaveda there are 
numerous charms for the exorcism of snakes from houses or 
against snake-bite ; a central feature of such charms is the 
invocation of the white horse of Pedu (Paidwa), a slayer of 
serpents.!* A favourite means of cure is by the 'snake-stone,’ 
which is supposed to suck the poison from the bite.!? 


! Thurston, Cmsns, p. 124 ; Dnbois, p. 114 ff. ; of. GB^, pt iL 
Taboo and the Perili of the Sou/, London, 1911, p. 221 ff. 

a J. W. Breeks, An Account of the Primitive Tribea wnd 
MonurMiUt qf the NUagirie^ London, 1873, p. 104. 

* Census cf India, 1911, xvL Baroda, pt. 1. 07 ; BQ xvil. 
[1884] 40. 

* Thurston, Omena, p. 124. 

* Bose, Oloaaary, ii. 616, 610. * Bussell, i. 867. 

7 Cenaua qf India, 1901, vi. Bmgal, pt L 416 ; Bussell, Iv. 
260. 

* Russell, iv. 87S. 

» Fraser, Totemfsm and Exogamy, !. 21, quoting J. Canter 
Visschor, Lettara from Malabar, p. 102 ; Thurston, Hthnog. 
NoUa, V. 288. 

!0 J. M. Campbell, Moieaon tha Spirit Baait qf Beliqf and 
Ouatam. Bombs^, 1886, p. 866 ff. 

!! Eth, Sun. no. 113 [Bombay, 1008], p. 4. 

!* Canaua qf India, 1901, xv. Madraa, pt. 1. p. 167. 
u Jubbuipore Gazetteer, Nagpur, 1009, i. 187. 

M EINQiy. 11804-06] 180. 

!« Census qf India, 1911, xvi. Baroda, pt. 1. 67 f. 

'itSBE xm. 4261., 27 f.. 461, 487, 662 ff., 6061.; for other 
remedies of the same kina see Thurston, Omens, p. 06 ; PJR* I. 
280 ; FL xxi. [1010] 86. 

!7 H. Yule and A. 0. Burnell, ffobsondobaon^, London, 1003, 
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Certain clans, families, and iudividuals claim 
the |)ower of curing snake-bite or are closely 
identified with the snake. ^ 

Such are the Kir of the Central Provinces,* the Snake-tribo in 
the Panj&b,* and the BodlAs in the same province.* Ghasidas, 
the founder of the Sain&mi (g.s.) sect, is said to have lieen 
gifted in the same way.* Among the Todas certain men have a 
reputation for curing snake-bite ; the limb bitten is bound in 
three places with a oord of woman’s hair ; with a piece of a 
certain tree the healer strikes the linib, repeating an inoanta- 
tion.* 

Various charms are used to repel the attacks of 
snakes. These are often made in the shape of the 
reptile. 

Such Is the ndgapatam, the most primitive form of oniamsnt 
worn by N&yar women in 8. India, which represents a hooded 
snake.7 Men and women in Vir^igaputam are very fond of 
wearing earrings of brass or gold wire twisted to symliolize a 
snake, with one end flattened out and pointed to represent the 
head.* The head ornament of a Maratha Br&hman woman 
bears In the centre an imago of a cobra erect, representing 8e|tt 
Nfiga, the serpent-king.* Ijadfikhi women wear, as their 
national head-dress, a snake-shaped plaited strip of red cloth.!* 
In Bengal a karabi root {Nerium odorum), pmled whilst tlie 
breath is held, on the night when the snake-goddess, Manasft, is 
worshipped, protects the wearer from snake- Dito, but its efticacy 
lasts only one year.!! A rosary made of the vortebrse of snakes 
is used in Tibet for necromancy and divination.!* 

Many sacred places are in repute for the oure of 
snake- mte. 

In the Central Provinces a visit to the shrine of Rhilat B&b&. 
a lo<xil saint, cures possession by devils and snake-bite.!* That 
of Mah& Siddha, * tne great saint,* has the same ruputailou in 
BerAr.l* 

With the same object ex votos in the form of 
snakes are often dedicated. 

Br&hmans in Madraa offer images of snakes to appease the 
wrath of R&hu during an eclipse, and in Tamil temples models 
of snakes, especially those coiled in eoitu, are offered to pro- 
pitiate seqpents.!* Coiled snakes are constantly represented on 
Indian temples.!* 

12. Tree- and serpent-worship.— The connexion 
between tree-worship and serpent- worship has 
probably been overstated by J. Kergusson ; but 
some instances are forthcoming. 

In Buddhist times ' the tree-deities were oalled Nftgas, and 
were able at will, like the Nftgas, to assume the human form ; 
and in one story the spirit of a banyan tree who reduced the 
merchants to ashes Is called a Nilga-rftjft, the soldiers he sends 
forth from his tree are Nftgas, and the tree itself is "the 
dwelling-place of the N&ga."!* This may explain why it is that 
the tree-gods are not specially mentioned in the Mahft Samaya 
list of deitios who are there said by the poet to have come to 
pay reverence to the Buddha.’!* On the Bharhut atupa are 
various reliefs of ndgaa engaged in worshipping sue rod trees or 
possibly the Buddha immanent in them.** A similar subject 
from 8. India is descriiiod by Tod.*l 

In Mysore 'the stones bearing the sculptured figures of 
serpents near every village are always erected under certain 
trees, which are most frequently built round with a raised 
platform, on which the stones are sot up, facing the rising sun. 
One is invariably a sacred fig, which represents a female, and 
another a margosa, which represents a male ; and these two are 


! Of. Frazer, Totemiam and Exogamy, i. 138. 

•BusseU, ill. 488 f. 

> PNQ 11. 91 ; cf. OB^, pt. V., Spirits qf tha Com and qf tha 
WUd, li. 816 f. 

* Rose, Glossary, ii. 116. 

* Raipur Gazetteer, 1009, i. 80. 

* W. H. R. Rivers, The Todaa, London, 1906, p. 267. 

7 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, v. 866 ; Cemua of India, 1901, 
xxvi. Travanoore, pt. i., p. 825 ; L K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Triltea and Coates, ii. 101. 

* Viaagapatam Gazetteer, 1. 69. 

* Eth, Swrv, Central Provinces, viiL [1011] 96 ; BG xvin. I. 
[1886164. 

1* Cenaua of India, 1911, xx. Kashmir, pt. L p. 61 n. 

11 Mam. ASB 1. [1906] 233. 

!*Ti. A. WaddoU, The Buddhism qf Tibet, London, 1896, 
p. 209. 

!* Hoehangahad Gazetteer, 1008, 1. 291. 

1* Berar Gazetteer, Bombay, 1870, p. 102 ; Pi2* i. 220 ff. 

!* Thurston, Omena, pp. 48, 160, athnog. Notes, p. 853 f. 

!• Asialie Researches, vl. [1801] 880 (with illustrations) ; PNQ 
11. 78. For similar offerings of images of snakes and phalli see 
J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1012, p. 206 ; Sonuwleva, 1. 
8 ; for ss voto offerings, in Himftmyan snake-shrines, Oldham, 
p. 1011. 
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!» Rhys Davids, p. 282, with illustration of Buddha pri;ai:hlng 
to nOgae in a sacred tree. 

** Cunningham, p. 26 f., plates xxviii., xxlx. 

*! Popular ed., 1. 402, 
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married with the same ceremonies as human beings^ The 
bllpatre [vilva-hilm^patlra] {uijgte inarmelos)^ sacred to Siva, is 
often planted with thorn.’ * 

In Bcllary it is said that the five P&ndava brethren concealed 
their anns on a sami-troe (rro$i>pis spicigera), and that their 
weapons turned into snakes and remained untouched till they 
returned.ii 

13. Worship and propitiation of snakes.—The 

worship and propitiation of snakes are so closely 
connected witli orthodox and unorthodox cults that 
it is often diilicult to disentangle them. 

(a) Worship of the living snake.— 

A snake temple at Calicut contains several live cobras, which 
are fed by priests ami worehippers ; they are carefully pro- 
tected, and allow themselves to be handled and made Into 
necklrn'es by those who feed them ; they arc venerated os 
representing the M>lrltsi of ancestors.* The worship of living 
snakes is also found in Mysore and at Vaisarpadi near Madras, 
where crowds of votaries assemble, generally on Sundays, in 
the hope of seeing tlie snakes preserved in the temple-grounds.^ 
In the island of Nainativoe, Ceylon, consecrated snakes used to 
be tenderly reared by the Pandftrani priests, and fed daily at 
the expense .of their votaries.* At Bnilg(lak, in the Central 
ProvitHjes, a cobra appears in the snake-temple on all public 
occasions, and similar coses are reported from R&JamundrI, 
Baiubalpur, and Manipur.* 

{h) Snake temples . — Temples in which snake- 
worsliip is performed are numerous. 

At the most ancient temple in Bil&snur and in Chhattisgarh 
the only image is that of the oohra.7 At N.agarcoii, in Travan- 
core, is a temple of the snake-god containing many stone images 
of snakes ; snake-bite is not fatal within a mile of the temple ; 
at Mannarsala the sacred enclosure contains several living 
cobras.* At Nimlsirgi, in Dljapur, a woman saw her oow 
dropping its milk on a serpent's hole ; she was ordered in a 
dream to build a temple over it, and to close Its doors for nine 
months; hut in her impatience she opened it prematurely, and 
found that a half-finished image of BttAr&m and a liAga hod 
sprung from the ground— a legend obviously Invented to explain 
tne form of the iuiagc.* Among the Jadej& R&Jputs of Kachh 
the chief procussion is that of Ctie RAv to the snake temple in 
BhuJ fort.i* A curious illustration of the fusion of lal&in with 
animism is found in Che snaku inosquo near Manargh&fi, at the 
foot of the Nilgirl hills, where an annual festival Ts held and 
aluis are collected for the mosque.^i 

(c) Snake-worship at Snake-worsliip 

IB often conductoa at ant-hilla aupposod to bo the 
home of Biiakes.^* 

The Ubangara of the Central I^ovinces say that the first 
•heop and gouts came out of an .ant-hill, and, to stop the damage 
whieii they cuusod to crops, 8iva created the first Dhangar; 
hence they revere ant hills, never remove them from their 
fleIdH, and at the Div&li, or feast of lights, worship them with 
otferiiigs of rlcc, flowers, and part of the ear of a goat.l* Some 
tribes 111 Madras won^hip snakes by potiring milk on ant-hills.^* 
The worship of the ant-hill at marriages and the custom of 
bringing the Iu(;k.y earth from them are possibly connected 
with the fertility cult of snakes or of ants, because they multiply 
In great numbers.''’ 

((/) Propitiation of snakes . — 

In N. India the Agarw&la branch of traders, who have a 
legend of snake-descent, have an annual rite for propitiation of 
snakes at which various ceremonies arc pcrfornie<i, and sesamuin 
c;harmcd with a siiell Is sprinkled in the house to preserve the 
inmatc.s from snake-bite.'* In Central India, to propitiate the 
snake-god Nagdeo, milk is placed by Bhil'< near the hole of a 
i!nbra.'7 A Htilemii annual service to propitiate the Naga raiii- 
duilios is held In Tibet.'* In an Imporlara cycle of folk-tales a 
monster or <lragun is appeased by the ])c-riodical saenflee of a 
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victim, often a girl, who is finally rescued by a hero.i Frazer 
regards the tales as reflecting a real oustom ol saorifleing girli 
or women to be the wives of water-spirits, who are oHen 
conceived as great serpents or dragons.* 

In the worship of serpents it is important to note that the 
offerings made to nAgas are not such substances as are usually 
eaten by snakes, but things suitable for the food of men.* In 
B. India among the rites performed by the twioe-bom classes 
are ndga^pratuhtka, the worship of the oobra in the form of a 
carved Slone image, and ndgabali, or the performance of tho 
obsequies of a dead oobra with all the formalities observed . In 
ordinary funeral-rites.* 

(e) Worship of snake-heroes. — deified 
snake-heroes are found in India. 

Such are OAgfi or Ougg& Plr in the Panj&b and R&Jawa and 
Sorul in Uoshang&b&d.* In tho Central Provinces the Bhaiias 
worship KaruA, * the blaok ono,' the oobra who, they say, was 
born in the tribe ; he hid in the house-oven because he hap- 
pened by acoident to see one of his brothers’ wives without her 
veil, was burnt to death, and is now delfled by the tribe.* 
Another worthy of the same olais is Bhilat, a deified cowherd, 
wiiose distnples are believed to be able to oure snake-bite with 
the long sticks which they carry.7 
(/) Snake festivals. — Tho chief snake-festival is 
that known as tho NfigpahchamI, * dragon’s fifth,’ 
in N. India and Nfigara-panchaml in S, India, 
because it is held on the 6th day of the light 
half of the mouth Srftvana, or S&van. Its occur- 
rence in the rainy season is possibly connected with 
the power of the snake to give rain. 

In B. India, on the eve of tho festival, worship is rendered 
with offerings of flowers and incense at snake-hoW, and milk 
is poured into them ; the stone images of snakes under sacred 
trees are visited with reverence ; on the day of the feast those 
images are washed, milk, curds, etc., are poured on them, 
flowers are presented, and other offerings made.* In the 
Central Provinces, during the month of SrAvaga, a man must 
be sent on a oertain day to cat cakes at the shrine of the 
snake-god and return ; if this is neglected, the family will be 
attacked by cobras.* In other parts of the Province BrAhinans 
on the day of the feast must not cut vegetables with a knife, 
but only with a scythe, and may not cat bread baked on a 

S riddle ; the priest comes to the house in tho morning, and, 
he tells tho owner to do something ridiculous, he is bound to 
do it : on that day every guest who eats in the house must bo 
branded on the hind-quarters with a burning stick, the host 
doing this stealthily ; schoolmasters take their hoys to a stream, 
where they wash their slates, worship them, come homo, and 
cat sweetmeats.'* Wrestling contests are held on tiiii day, and 
it is suggested that this is done because the movements of the 
wrestlers resemble the writhing of a snake." In the Deccan, 
on the first day of the feast, images of snakes are painted on 
the walls of the house, worship is offered to them, and an old 
woman recites a legend explaining the origin of Urn rlte.l* In 
the Himalayan districts of tho United Provinces Biva is wor- 
shipped under the title of Rikhe^war, as lonl of the ndgas, in 
which form he is represented as surrounded by serpents and 
crowned with a chaplet of hooded snakes ; the people paint 
figures of 8ert>ents and birds on the walls of their houses, and 
seven days before the festival steep a mixture of wheat, grain, 
and pulne in water ; on the morning of the NAgpafichami they 
take a wisp of grass and, tying it up in the form of a snake, 
dip it in the wat.er in which the grain has been steeped, and 
plot^e it with money and sweetmeats before the pictures of the 
Ker|ients.'* 

At the temple of Jagann&th (g.v.) at Puri 'the supremacy of 
Vishnu is declared in the festival of the slaughtor of the deadly 
cobra-da-CAi>ello, KAlf-danmna, the familiar of Siva and his 
queen.'" Vipgu, intheformof Ananta, 'the infinite,' the snake- 
god Se^ia, is worshipped at the feast of the Anant (jhaudas, 
on the full moon of BhAdon, which, like other snake-festivals, 
fails in the rainy season.'* A remarkable rite in N. India is that 
of the guful, when girls go to a tank or stream and float dolls, 
which are Iwaten by the boys with long switches, f>o8sibly a 
purgation, fertility, or rain cult.'* A similar rite is known as 

X E. B. Hartland, LP 1. chs. i.-iii. ; Frazer, Pausanias, v. 
148 ff., who gives Indian parallels. 

* Frazer, Lectures oox the Early [fist, ef the Kingship, London, 
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odhan In Hihar.i In other parte of N. India peoiilc go aliout 
egging durin^i' the rainy season tor two and a half days, 
during which tune they do not sleep under a roof or eat salt ; 
the object is said to be to avert the danger of snake-bite. 

14. The snake in Hindu religious art.— Ilepre- 
Beiitatioiis of the snake and its worship appear 
throughout Hindu religious art. 

Figures of the Nfiga Rftjlt, often in connexion with those of 
Buddha, appear in inany cave-t«nipius.2 The figures of the 
ndf/ns at Ajanta {q.v.) are apcclally interesting.* A favourite 
subject is V)fi(,iu as N^ayapa resting on the wond-snake, Sefia.^ 

15. The snake in folk-lore.— The snake natur- 
ally plays a leading part in the folk-lore of India. 
Here only a few instances can bo given.* 

The snake knows the powers of life-giving plants, and the 
language of birds and animale can be acoulrcd ny eating some 
part of the flesh of a seriient.* According to Fhllostratos of 
Lemnos, their hearts and livers were eaten in India, and 
knowledge of the language and thoughts of animals was thus 
attained^ According to the Santals, the power of under- 
standing the speorh of animats is given by Manasit, king of 
serpentH.S In another Santftl tale a snake teaches a woman an 
incantation w'hich, if used when dust is thrown into the air, 
will cause the person against whom It Is aimed to be burned to 
ashcs.u Omens are naturally taken from snakes. In Madras a 
person should postpone his journey if he sees a cobra or a rat- 
snake ; and in Kuuiuun, when a snake crosses a man's path, he 
must tear a rag from his clothing and place It on the trail of 
the reptile ; if he tails to do so, he falls sick or suffers some 
other evil. 10 in Madras any one who dreams of a snake is 
consider^ to be proof against its bite ; if a man dreams of a 
oobra, his wife or some other near female relative has c-on- 
oeived.n If a man has marks of a snake on his right foot, or a 
woman on her left, they are Inoarnations of some deity. 1* In the 
Panjab some snakes whicli drink buffaloes' milk are so swift as 
to l>e able to bite a galloping hone ; tw'o-headed snakes are 
common ; there is a snake which poisons the breath of a sleeper, 
strikes him with its tail, and is able to remove from the bedside 
sticks which might be used against It.^* The Sanskrit names 
for the snake, drig-visha^ dfimti-vi»ha^ * having poison in the 
eyes,' imply that it can poison by a mere glance. The hama- 
dryad is supposed to pursue its victim over hill, dale, and 
water. 1* Among the Todos a person whom a snake has bitten 
must not cross a stream ; if it is absolutely necessary that he 
should cross, he must be carried over it.i* The same people 
explain eclipses by the fact that a snake once hunted a hare, 
which took refuge in the moon ; the moon promised to protect 
it. 'The snake still goes sometimes to caUth the hare in the 
moon, and when ho goes the moon beoomeg dark and some 
people fire guns and send up rockets and tho Todas shout.' *7 
The Kadu Oulliis of Mysore believe that, If a woman in her 
courses outers tho houso, they will be bitten by snakes or stung 
by scorpions. 18 In N. India a snake is said to become blind on 
seeing a pregnant womaii.i* In tho Konkan the bite of the rat- 
snake is poisonous on Sunday, but harmless on other days; if 
it is lu a field with a buffalo, whichever sees the other first will 
survive, while tiie one first seen will <lic ; when buffaloes bathe, 
this snake Biu;ks their milk under water. One snake in 
llatnagiri can kill people by merely casting its shadow on them 
from a tree or the roof of a house.^i 

Litrraturk.-'To the knowledge of the writer no compre- 
hensive monograjth on serpent-worship in India has been 
ublished. Some aspects of the suhjcr.t nave bijen investigated 
y J. Fergusson, Tr^s and Serpent W(irnhip, or lUmiratnmH 
^Mythology and Art in India'^, London, 1K7H ; C. F. Oldham, 
The Sun and the Serpent, do. lOun ; W. Crooke, do. 1800, 

I Q. A. Grierson, Uihar Peaeant Life, Calcutta, 1885, p. 400. 

• Fergusson- Burgess, Cave Templee 0 / India, pp. 160 f., 800, 

817, 826, 881, 843, 421 ; Grunwedel, pp. 29, 94, 106 ff., 188, 

3 Qriiuwedel, p. 4811. 

4 Arch. Surv. Rep. 1905-06, p. 114 ; J. FergusHnn, Hist, of 
Ind. and Eastern Arch., i. 341 ; Smith, Hist, of Fine Art, p. 
162 f. For other sculntures see A. Ounningliam, The Stupa qf 
Rharhut, and The Dhilsa Topee, London, 1864 ; F. 0. Malsey, 
Sanehi and ita Remains. 

0 See PR'i ii. 141 f. 

GIP, pt. Iv. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 186, pt. v. Spirits 0 / the. 
Com and of the Wild, ii. 146; J. A. MactmUoch, liel, 0 / the 
Anc. Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 149 n. 

7 MuCritidle, Ane. Itidia in Class. Literature, p. 194. 

•• A. Campbell, Santdl Folk-tales, rokhuria, 1891, p. 22. 

^ Bompas, p. 153. 

^0 Thurston, Omens, p. 25 ; NIIfQ ii. 1.30 ; for other omens 
from snakes see J. & Padfield, The Hindu at Home., Madras, 
1896, p. 288 ff. 

II Above, S 7 (6) ; Thurston, Omem, p. 20. 

1‘iA/jVQ V. [1892-98] 17. 

13 Malik Muhammad Din, Rep. Bahawalpur State, Lahore, 
1908, p. 8 f. 

14 Of. FL xvl. [1906] 160. 

1* H. Yule, Narr. of the Mission to the Court of Ava, London, 
1858, p. 100 n. ; Thurston, Castes and Tribes, vli. 1,36, 

18 Rivers, p. 267. J7 Ib. p. 593. 

W Kth. Surv. xiv. [Bangalore, 1008] 14. 

M NIEQ r. [1S96-O0J 7^ 

« BQ xvni. I. 76. a Jb. x. [1880] 60. 


.1. 121 ff. ; A. de Gubematis, Zoological Mythology, do. 1872, ii. 
388 ff . For other references see EBr^ l xxlv. 670 ff. Some of the 
.bundant and scattered literature on the subject has been 
luoted ill the article. W. CllOOKE. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP (Teiitoiiii; and Halto- 
Slavic). — I. Teutonic, -— x. Lombard snake- 
worship. —In the 7th cent. St. liarbatus uieltiHl 
down the gohhm iina;^o of a viiier, wliieh tho 
iKini bards worshipped in secret. Unfortunately 
ive know nothing lurther of this cult.* 

2. Wisdom and healing powers.— The Teutons, 
.ike mowt other peojileB, believed in ilie wisdom of 
the serpent and in his powers of giving health and 
strongtli. 

Hother, the adversary of Balder, came to his enemy's camp, 
and heard that * three maidens had gone out carrying the secret 
feast of Balder. . . . Now they had three Ruakes, of whose 
venom they were wont to mix a strengthening compound for 
the food of Balder, and even now a flood of slaver was dripping 
on tho food from the open mouths of I he Nerponts.* The ehlest 
maiden refused to give the food to iiotiier, 'declaring that 
Balder would be cheated, if they increased the bodily powers 
of his enemy.'* 

Saxo also tells us how Roller saw his mother preparing a meal 
for himself and his Htep-brother Eric. * He looked up at three 
snakes hanging from above . . . from whose moutlis fiuwed a 
slavor which dribbled drops of inoiKture on the meal. Now two 
of these were pitchy of nue. while the third Reemed to have 
whitish scales . . . Roller thought (hat the affair looked like 
magii% . . . For he did not know tbai the snaktis were naturally 
harinless, or how much strengih was being t)rewe<l for that 
meal.* Eric chooses the broth made from the dark snake, 
'judging tho feast not by the colours hut by the inwunl 
strengthening effected,' ana so he at tains * to the highest pitch 
)f human wisdom,' knowledge of animal language, and succuhh 
n war.* 

Somewliat similar results come from the outing 
of the heart of the Hruike or dragon, Kilfnir, by 
Sigurd tho Volsung.* We lind a parallel for tbiw 
8Ui»erstition of tho potency of tho snake’s slavor 
in tlie Lithuanian custom of nutting their sacreil 
house-Bnake on the table amt letting him touch 
their food.* 

3. The snake and the soul,— I'lie cult of tho 
houH(v8nake probably prevailed at one time among 
the Teutons. 

* Plenty of old tales are still told of home makes and unkes. 
)ii inea4fows and pastures, and cvett in huuscs, snakes euiiio to 
diildren w’hen alono, sip milk witit them out of their Ixnvl . . . 
they watch Infants in tho cradle, and to bigger children they 
shew treusures: to kill them is unlucky. ... If tho i)ai‘onls 
surpriso tlio snake with the child, and kill it, the child begins to 
fall away, aivl dies before long.'® 

' In some districts they say every houso has two snakes, a 
male and a female, but they never show themsi Ives till the 
maRt4>r or mlstresB of the bouse dies, and then they undergo the 
same fate.’ 7 

Tlic cult of the house-ftnake iH a wide-Bpread 
religious practice, and hcciiih to bo a form of 
ance.slor-worship, arising from the notion tliat 
sniikes enihtnly tlio souls of (he dead. In sonic 
Teutonic legends and superstitions the snakes 
ajjpear to cm hotly tho souls of those w'ho an^ still 
alive— a survival perhaps of the primitive belief in 
the ‘external soul.’ 

Paul the Deacon k*lls tho story of King Guntiicr, whose ‘ soul 
t:rept out of his mouth in the shape ul a Rnako . . . piisHod a 
lit.Ue brook and entered uinounlain, iifU-rwarflH ri Lurning again 
to tlie mouth of the king. . . , The lung in the meant Iilir bail 
dreamt that he cronseil a bridge over a river, and arrived in 11 
mooiilaiii fidl of gold. Tho IrcnRure . . . was afterwards 
actually lifted.'® 

Several Northern Btories appear to contain 
reminiscences of the custom of rearing liouse- 
snakes. 

Thora, daughter nf fferodd, king of Sweden, at tho eoniniiuul 
of her father, * endured to rear a race of .adders W'llh her maideti 
hands/ whloh grew until they became a puhlie, nnisanee urid 
wen* killed by her wooit, Uagnar Lodbrog.® According to Hu 
version of the story in the Sfuja of King Rugnar llie 

1 Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. StallyhrnHR, li. 684. 

*8axo, tr. Ellon, p. 93. » Ih. p. 15s f. 

4 Votbunga Saga, in Die jrrosaisehe luidu, ed. Willten, ]>. 18*', 



» Saxo, p. .364 f. 

to Fomaldar Sdgur Nordrlanda, Kaiipmannahofn, 1829, 1. 2.37 f 
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prinoeM kept a snake In a box, with sold under him. The 
snake tc^ew until he encirolod the who^ room, and the gold 
grew with his growth 

Both 8iiakes and dragonB (which often play a very 
similar part in popular belief) are frequently sup- 
posed to bring wealth or guard gold. 

F&fnir was originally human, but guarded his treasure by 
lying on top of It, In the form of a great snake or dragon.^ The 
dragon In hooirvlf kept watch over treasure in a buml-mound. 

It is probable that originally the dead man was 
thought to appear in the form of a snake or dragon 
yarding the treasures that were buried with him 
ill his grave. 

Saxo tells of another snake-rearing princess : 

'Siward, the king of the Qoths, is said to have had ... a 
daughter Alfhild, who showed almost from her cradle suoh 
faithfulness to modesty, that she continually kept her face 
muffled in her rohe. . . . Her father banished her Into very 
close keening, and ^ave her a viper and a snake to rear, wishing 
to defend her chastity by the protection of these reptiles.' 3 
Saxo has probably misunderstood the king’s 
motive. Sacred snaKea are often tended by virgin 
priestesses, who are supposed to be their wives, 
the fundamental belief ueing that women ‘can 
conceive by the dead in the form of serpents.’* 
A legend recorded by Grimm ^ is noteworthy in 
this connexion : 

' Onco, when a woman lay asleep, a snake crept into her open 
mouth, and when she gave birth tx) a child, the snake lay coiled 
tightly rcMind its neck, and could onlv be got away by a milk- 
bath ; but it never left the baby’s side, it lay In bed with it, 
and ate out of its bowl, without doing It any harm.' 

d. The snake in the other world.— Saxo gives 
a (letAilod account of Thorkill’s visits to the other 
world ; 

After crossing the bridge which dlvide<l the world of men 
from the world of monsters, he came to the dwelling of Geirrod 
where ' the flooring was covered with snakes.* Afterwanis Thor- 
kill and his companions went to visit Utgarda-Loki. They came 
at lust to a cave of giaitta, situated in a land of eternal night. 

‘ The entrance was nideotiB, the door-posts were decayed . . . 
the floor swarming with snakes.’ Then in another cavern *bo 
beheld a numi)er of Iron seats among a swarm of gliding 
serpents. Next there met his aye a sluggish mass of water 
gently flowing over a sandy bottom. . . . Again ... a foul 
and gloomy room was disclosed to the visitors, wherein they 
saw Utgarda-Loki, laden hand and foot with enormous chains. 

. . . They could scarcely make their way out, and were be- 
spattered by the snakes which darted at them on every side.’* 

We may compare this with the description of the 
place of punishment in the Prose £dda : 

‘ In Corpse Strand there is a great and evil hall, and the doors 
face the north ; it is all wrought of snake-baoks, but the snake* 
heads louk into the house, and iireathe out poison, so that the 
poison-streams run along the halls, and oath-breakers and 
murderers wade those rivers as it is here said : 

"‘1 know a hall standing 
Far from the sun 
In Cor|)8e Strand, 

The doors face north 
Poison drops fall 
In from the windows.'”® 

' There Nlffhdggr devours 
The corpses of the departed.* ? 

Niffhbggr lives with a great number of snakes In the spring 
ITvergelmir under the great World-Tree, the Ash YggdrasU. 

‘ The Ash YggdrasU, 

Suffers hardships 
More than men know . . . 

Niffhdggr crawls underneath.' ■ 

* More snakes lie 
Beneath the Ash YggdrasU 
Than unwise fools can think of . . . 

I think they will always 

Be spoiling the boughs of that tree.’* 

The conceiition of the universal tree was perhaps 
suggested by tree-sanctuaries such as the Upsala 
sanctuary and the great Romove sanctuary of the 

I Vohunna Sagat ed. WUken, p. 175. 

* P. 274. 

» J. G. Fraser, GEfi, pt. Iv., AdtmU. Aitii, Osiris®, rx>ndon, 
1014, i. 00 ; cf. xb, pt. v., Smrits of iht Com and of the Wild. do. 
1012, il. 17 f., pt. 1.. The Magic, Art, do. 1911, il. 149 f. ; 0. P. 
Oldham, TAs Sun and the Serpent, do. 1005, p. 154. 

® il. 086. » Pp. 844-^866. 

« VOluepd, S8. 7 Opif. Hi. 88. 

» Gn'mniitmdl, 86, qiioted in Gplf. ed. Wilken, p. 2S. 

* !b. 34, quoted in Gplf. p. 2.8. 


Baltic peoples.* The above-quoted lines point to 
the conclusion that at one time it was customary 
to keep snakes in those sanctuaries ; we know 
that a sacred serpent was kept at Romove.* 
Snakes evidently appear in the other world because 
they embody the souls of the dead. Two of the 
snakes who gnaw Yggdrasil’s Ash are called Ofnir 
and Sv&fnir— names which are also given to Odin, 
the god of death.* 

5. The world-snake.--Ja8t as the sacred tree 
seems to have given rise to the idea of a univer^l 
world -tree, so probably the sacred snake gave rise 
to the idea of Miffgartysormr, the great world-snake, 
which lies in the sea, coiled round the whole earth. 

Mi'KgartSsormr, Hell, and the wolf Fenrlr are children of Loki 
and adversaries of the gods. At the end of the world MiSwS- 
sormr will come up on to the land, breathing out poison. Thor, 
the thunder-god, will do battle with him and be killed by bis 
poisonous breath.4 

6. Conclusion. — We know something of the 
beliefs about snakes prevalent among the Teutonic 
peoples, but practically nothing about the ritual 
of the snake-cult. Tne Teutons seem to have 
regarded the snake as possessed of special gifts of 
knowledge and healing power ; but on the whole 
its malignant aspect seems to be predominant. 
The snake is clearly regarded as an embodiment 
of the soul, and so comes to be connected with 
death, the land of the dead, and the powers of 
destruction. 

II. Lettish, Lithuanian, AND OldPrussian, 
— I. The house-snake.— The cult of the house- 
snake was one of the ‘almost incredible things’ 
which Jerome of Prague related to the Council of 
Basel (1431-37) when describing his experiences as 
a missionary among the Lithnanians. Each pater- 
familids had his own serpent in a corner of the 
house, to which he gave food and did sacrifice.* 

In the middle of the next century Joannes 
Meletius (Menecins) gives similar evidence : 

' Moreover the Lithuanians and Samogito) keep snakes warm 
under the stove, or In a corner of the steam-room where the 
table stands. These snakes they worship as ithey would a divine 
being ; and at a regular season of the year the sacrifloers summon 
them forth to share the meal. They come out and climb up 
over a clean cloth and sit on the table. When they have there 
tasted the several dishes, they go down again and hide themselves 
in their holes. When the snakes have gone away the men gladly 
cat up the dishes of which they have had a first taste, and 
expect that for that year all things vdll turn out happily for 
them. If, however, the snakes have not come in answer to the 
prayers of the saorifleer. or have refused to taste the dishes 
placed on the table, then they believe that in that year they 
will suffer some great calamity.’ « 

About thirty years later Alexander Guagnini 
describes the worship of house-snakes, which was 
still kept lip by many of the country people in 
Samogitia. 

They reverenced a particular kind of snake ' with four tiny 
feet, like lizards, ana black and fat in body, call^ in their 
native tongue givojUot.* Guagnini tells the story of a pagan, 
living in a village near Vilna, who, having been persuaded by 
a Christian to kill his sacred snake, was horribly deformed, 
because, as he said, he ' laid wicked hands on the serpent, his 
domestio god.’ 7 

The Letts also were in the habit of rearing and 
worshipping house-snakes, which were so tame 
that they could not barm roan or beast belonging 
to the house ; even the children would play with 
them and have them in their beds.* It was the 
duty of the Lettish goddess Brehkina to cry out 
to all who entered : * You must leave the milk- 

^ Of. art. Natdu (Teutonio) ; H. M. Chadwick, in JAI xxx. 
[1000] so. 

* See below, fi n. 

* Qrimniemdl, 64, in Die lAeder der dlteren Bdda, ed. Hilde- 
brand and Gering, p. 93. 

*Op{f.xxxiv. 871,11.82. 

® Seriptoree Rerum Pruuiearum, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1861-74, Iv, 
289. 

* FL xii. [1010] 298. 

7 Reepublica eive stofut regni PoUmia IMuanice iVtmut 
Livonioe, Leyden, 1627, p. 276. 

® Seriptoree Rerum lAwmiearum, Riga and Leipzig, 1848, ii. 
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mothers [t.e. house-snakes, toads] unharmed in the 
house.* ^ 

Matthaus Pnetorius auotes from Bretkius a 
detailed description of the consecration of the 
house-snake. 

* A Vfeid^Uut or maldininkt is c&Ued, who brings with him ono 
or moTO inftket. Thereupon the table is laid, and a hausuU 
(<.s. bowl] full of drink, and a can of beer set out ' The vmdulut 
prays and the snake creeps up on to the table. *Soon he 
makes a circle round the snake, which thereupon lies as if 
dead, until the wndulut has finished his prayers, which are 
many. Then the snake is sprinkled with beer out of the con- 
secrated kautz$U and after that it moves amln, and, on the 
command of the toeidulut, touches some of the food and ([ets 
down from the table by moans of a towel. The weidulut 
notices the place that the snake will occupy and hallows it by 
prayer. Thereupon the snake establishes itself in its place, 
^e host, however, with the tmdiUut and the inmates of his 
house. Is Joyful and concludes this consecration with much 
drinkm^c and all manner of amusements. 

Erasmus Stella and Guagnini call the sacred 
serpents of the Baltic peoples It is almost 

certain that here, as elsewhere, the cult of the 
house-snake was a form of ancestor- worship. The 
Lithuanians named their house-snakes gwojitony 
givoitos (cf. above), 'the living ones* (cf. Lilli. 
qyvaU, 'snake,* derived from Lith. oyvay, ‘liv- 
ing’). It is therefore highly probable that they 
shared the almost universal idea that the snake, 
owing to his power of sloughing his skin, is im- 
mortal and a nt embodiment for the spirit of the 
dead, the ever-living ancestor.* The association 
of th^paterfamUiaa with a special snake, and the 
Lettish term^eena maates (ci. below), point to the 
same conclusion. 

Tlie snake as household god or ancestral spirit 
would naturally further the interests of his own 
family at the expense of others. The Letts, we are 
told oy Fabricius, reared huge serpents which 
would steal milk-paila from neighbouring herds 
and bring them back to their own people.* From 
the same authority we learn that tnese people 
knew how to injure their enemies* crops by magic 
arts, but he does not state that they used snakes 
for the purpose. Prietorius, however, gives an 
interesting piece of evidence for such practices 
among the Lithuanians in the 17th century : 

A certain man who bad been a servant in Insterbuig, near 
Lithuanian Georffenburtr, told how various villages in the 
neighbourhood still kept (though in great secrecy) a monininks. 
At certain times in the year, usually spring or autumn, this 
monininks called the people together and collected various 
snakes through magic prayers, and charmed them by certain 
magic characters. The table was then laid, food and drink set 
out, a special place prepared for the snakes, and milk set 
out for them. The snakes were brought up on to the table, 
and at the command of the monininks touched all the food, 
after which the feast took place and was concluded with much 
drinking. After the meal each person present told the mon- 
imnJks tne name of his enemy, and how he wished him to be 
injured. ‘ If some one wished his enemy’s grain to be injured 
In the field, the ‘midelsr took a snake fn his two hands, 
charine<l it anew, prayed anin some ma^o prayers, and lot it 
dart away to the door or vnndow, with these words : Szmikssi 
wr Ssze, i.e.. Go through the fields . . . thereupon the speci- 
fied com, and other grain in the field was injured through hail 
... If the weidel^ said ; Szmxksst per amida, then the 
supply of bread was injured.’* 

This seems to be a survival of beliefs and practices 
connected with the house-snake. 

3. The sanctuary-snake.— The serpent cult was 
not confined to the house. In Hamland, it seems, 
large numbers of snakes were reared in an oak- 
wood in honour of the gods.* Prietorius explains 
that zaUones were snake-charmers, who had cliar^e 
of the snakes consecrated to Padrympus. Tliis 
information, however, can scarcely m drawn from 
personal observation, as Pnntorins tells us elso- 

\ Mag, der lettisehditerdrisehen OeseUschaft, vi. xiv. 144. 

; DelioicB PrussiocB, ed. W. Pieraon, Berlin, 1871, p. 36. 

• Sea J. a. Fraaer, Q&, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1918, 

? . 30*2 ff., pt. ill., The Dying Goa, do. lOlf, p. 80, The Belief in 
mmortality, do. 1918, 1. 60, 8911., 74 f., 88. 

4 Script. Her. Liven., 11. 441. » Of. Delio. Pnus., p. 86. 

a Lucas David, Preuaeieehe Okronik, ed. B. Hennig, Koulga- 
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where that in his day Padrympus was no longer 
invoked by name.^ Padrympus, or Potrimpus, 
was one of the deities to whom the famous Komove 
sanctuary was consecrated. In his honour a snake 
was kept in a large jar, crowned with sheaves of 
com, and fed witli milk by virgin priestesses.* 
Gmnan’s account of Old Prussian beliefs has per- 
haps been regarded with undue scepticism. In this 
case his statement is supported by the evidence of 
comparative religion. In diverse parts of the 
world snakes are tended by virgins, who apparently 
are considered as their wives.* The custom of 
giving milk to serpents is even more universal, 
most likely because milk is the food of children. 
The fundamental idea seems to have been that 
the dead could bo born again into their own 
famili&s. We find traces of this belief among tho 
Scandinavians and elsewlnMc. 

’Behind the Greek notion that women may conceive by a 
aerpent-god seems to lie the belief that they can conceive by 
the dead in the form of serpents.** 

Hence the snake’s inlluonce over human fertility. 
The term peena snaates, ‘mothers of milk,’ sug- 
gests that some such conception prevailed among 
the Letts. The word mantes, ‘ mothers,’ is duo ti) 
the Lettish preference for female deities. 

It is easy to understand why the snake was the 
peculiar treasure of Potrimpus. 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast * a close 
connexion is apparently supposed to exist between the fertility 
of the soil and the marriage of these women to tho serpent. 
For the time when new brides are sought for the reptile god is 
the season when the millet is beginning to sprout.' ^ 

Snakes are commonly credited with power over 
the weather and the crops; Potrimpus is an agri- 
cultural deity — one of the many a^icultural 
deities whose cult was ultimately merged into that 
of Zemynele (Lettish, seimnes vuxat, ‘mother of 
earth*), the great earth -goddess. It is worth 
noting that the name Potrimi)UB may bo con- 
nected with Old Prussian trumpa^fluvim, and 
that David tells us that ‘flowing waters were 
appropriated to him.’* Water-spirits are often 
tfioucnt to have the ai)])earance of snakes, and, 
like Potrimpus, they * have an especial taste for 
human blood.’ ^ Poasibly Potrimpus was origin- 
ally a water-snake deity. This, however, is mere 
conjecture. 

It is not improbable that at one time the serpent 
was a common feature of Northern sanetuaricH, 
but here again we have no conclusive evidence.® 

3. The god of healing.— Michalo, a Lithuanian 
writer of the 16th cent. , believed that his nation 
was of Italian origin on account of the striking 
similarity of Lithuanian and ancient Homan rites, 
‘especially on account of the cult of iEsculajdns, 
who is worshipped in the form of a serpent -the 
same form in which formerly he migrated from 
Epidaurus to Home.’* This serpent-god can be 
none other than the Ausschaiits who in the J6th 
cent, was still worshipjind hy the Sudavians in 
Samland, and who is equated with Ailscuhipius in 
the Constit, Synod. Evangel, of 1530. 11 is name 
occurs in various forms : 

* Ausceutura deum incoluinltatia et ocgritudini&'io Au- 
ichleuU (also Auschkauta) *dcr Gott allor Ocbrechen, Kraiik- 
heiten und Gesuudheit.’ " ' Auaxweitis, nach Bretkius Ausz- 
weikus, oin Gott dcr Kranken uiid Gosuiiden, von sweikus 
geaund, sweikala Gesundheit.'l^ Thig derivation is probably 
correct 

* Simon Urunau, Preussische Chronik, sd. M. Perlbach, I.ioip- 
xig, 1870-77, i. 28. 

i Cf. GB\ pt. V., Spirits of the. Com and of the Wild, London, 
1912, ii. 17 f., pt. 1., The Magic Art, do. 1911, il. 149 f. ; Old- 
ham, The Sun and the Serpent, p. 164. 

4 GEa, pt. Iv., Adonis, Attis, Osirin'i Ix)ndon, 1907, i. 76 f. 

» lb. i. 69. « 1. 87. 

7 See GB», pt. 1. The Magic Art, li. 160, 166 f. 

* Of. above, 1 1 . 

* Respublioa Polonies Lituaniee Prussia! Li nonice, p. 266. 

1* Melotius, Bpisl. ad Sabinum (FL xii. 296). 

11 David, L 91. i'* Pnetorius, p. 27. 
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David gives us a furtlior piece of inforniatioii about 
AiiKHchaiits. He dcHtTioes in detail the usual 
harvest festival at which four special gods were 
invoked. 

If, however, the harvest was unsuccessful, the priest prayed 
‘ to their excellent and most miti^hty ffod Auschkaiit, that he 
would intercede for them with the ahove'Damod four Rods : 
Perjcubrius, J*erkurnw, S(5hay8llx and Palwittis.' Every one 
nnjst then contribute HOtno btrluy, for the brewing of the beer, 
and atonement tiniHt be made for every lireoch of village law. 
The women then brought bread (made from the first crop of 
wheat) for them to eat at their consecrated feast. I^s testival 
lasted until all the beer had been consumed.^ 

There is a parallel to this in the customs of the 
Kwe-speaking people. 

‘They Invoke the snake In excessively wet, dry, or barren 
seasons ; on all occasions relating to their government and the 
preservation of their cattle ; or rather, in one word, in all 
necessities and dilfioulties in which they do not apply to their 
new batch of g(Kls.’ ® 

4. The mythical serpent. — The worsliip of 
actual, living .snakes may develop into tho belief 
in an imaginary, idealized serpent, and so give 
rise to snake- or dragon-myths. Some such pro- 
cess may he traced in tho customs and .supersti- 
tions of tlio Letts, recorded by Fabricius and 
Paul Einliorn. 

‘8ome of them rear dragons, in their houses, which steal 
crops, which tiiey bring hack to their own people ; others 
nourish huge surpunts, etc.' 3 

Paul Kiuhorn seem.s to have been much jiuzzled as 
to the true nature of the Lottisli house-dragon, of 
whose appearance and habits he gives a detailed 
de.scription : 

' This nation has also had Just such an evil and horrible god 
of wealth [i.e. as Pluto], whom they cttll Puke . . . but tho 
(Jerinans . . . call him the dragon.' Tills dragon was still kept 
by many people even in Elnhorn’s day. He would steal riches 
and crops and bring them to the people who entertained him. 
‘ He is llery-red in appearance ana flies ipiletly through the air 
like a burning fire.' ‘ He is red when he is hungry ; when he is 
well-fed with tho corn he has stolen, he is quite blue and 
horrible to see. If any householder wishes to keep him and 
gain wealth through his services, he must prepare a special 
chamber for him . . . which must be kept perfectly clean . . . 
nobody must enter there, except the master of the house, and 
those whom he will have within , . . not every one must know 
what sort of a ch.'irnlier it is.' He must always have the first 
share of all beer and bread and other food, otherwise he util 
consider himself insulted and burn down tho house. He is 
uficn to bo seen in tho evening, but those who keep him do so 
in groat secrecy, and either cannot or will not lay much about 
him.'* 

The Lettish pa/jc may bo compared with the 
Idtlmnniaii (liltmrs. Opiiiions seem to have 
«liir(!rc<l a.s iu the appearance of this being. 

‘The Aitwurs, or Incubus, is described by tho Nadravian 
peasant as iiaving human shaiio, but with incredibly large 
li.inds and feet.’ ® 

The Nadravians draw a dintinetion between the 
aitwftrSy the barzdukkast and the Icatikuczu^, who 
bring wealth and ereps to people. 

‘The Barsdukkal live beneath, the Aitwars above, the earth. 
These Barsdukkal look like men, but the Aitwars has the 
appearance nj a dragon or great snakc^ with fiery head.*^ 

'rjie aiiwirSf like the puke, Hometinies does ^ood 
and sometimes ill to those with whom he lives. 
Ho is in the halnt of stealing. He Hies through 
the air. He must have the first taste of all foiwl. 
Occasionally he burns down tho house in which he 
lives.^ It is dangerous to have an aitwars in tho 
house during a fliun<ler-storm, boeanse PGrkunu.s, 
tho thundcr-god, is likely to strike him for being 
too familiar with men, and, since it is owing to 
men that he is punished, he will revenge himself 
by burning down their home.® 

5 . Conclusion.-— We have some detailed descrip- 
tions of the ritual, but little direct information as 
to the ideas which lay behind the serpent-cult of 

f David, 1. 02. 

2 W. Bosman, ‘ Description of the Ooast of Qulnea,' tr. from 
Dutch in J. Pinkerbjn, General ColUotion of Voyayee and 
Travels, London, 1808 14, xvi. 404. 

8 0L above ; Eobriciue, in Script. Her. Livon. H, 441. 

4 ‘ Eln christlicher Unterricht,'^<Scnp«. Her. Liv<m. il. C24. 

8 Prajtorlus, p. 18. • Ib. p. 29. 

1 lb. p. 80. ® lb. p. 21. 


the Letts, Lithuanians, and Old Prussians. To a 
certain extent we can supply this gap in our 
knowledge by coninarison with the bmiefs and 
rites of other peoples, there being no important 
feature of Hal tic serpent- worshin for which we 
cannot find parallels elsewhere. The Lithuanians, 
Letts, and Old Prussians seem to have credited 
the snake with healing powers and with influence 
over tho weather, crops, and human fertility. 
The souls of the dead were probably thought to 
be im .irnate in snakes. The serpent, in its malig- 
nant a.spect, seems to have played little part in 
Baltic religion, unless, perhaps, we may trace it 
in the superstitions connected with the aitwars 
and the puke, 

111 . 67/Ar/a-- The Slavic snake-cult was prob- 
ably very similar to tliat which prevailed among 
the Baltic people?? ’ 

According to Afanaslef, Kiisrian peasants ' consider it a happy 
omen if a snake takes up its fi^narters in a cottage, and they 
gladly set out milk for it To kill such a snake would be a very 
great sin. '2 

Pojmlar superstition presiTvod the belief that 
the snake brings wealth and has the gift of 
healing. In Slavic fairy-tahis tho power of the 
snake depends on its po.ssession of ‘ living waters.’® 

Certain features of the old cult of the house- 
snake .survive in the su])erstitioiis connected with 
the (lonwvoy, a house-spirit not unlike the Lithu- 
anian aitwars and the Lettish puke,* The donmwy 
lives behind tho stove, but may be found wherever 
tire.s are lighted. He hides behind the stove in 
the daytime, but comes out at night and (sats the 
food that has been left out for him. He is in the 
habit of robbing neighbouring peasants for the 
sake of his own people ; occasionally ho oven 
harms those of hisown houRehold, sometimes going 
so far as to burn down the lioiise. His close con- 
nexion witli the domeslie hearth, and the fact 
that he appears at iinu^s in the likeness of the 
master of the house, .siiow that he is really an 
ancestral sjiirit. He is usually thought of as in 
human shape, but 

‘ in White Russia the Domovoy Is called 'Tsmok, a snake, . . . 
This House 8iiake brings all sorts of good to the maHtcr who 
treats it well and ^Ives it omclultus, ... if Uiis be not done 
the snake will burn down the house.' 

Dhigosz, in his flittory of Poland (16th cent.), 
mentions a certain ‘deus vitae queni vocabaiit 
Zywie.’® Briudviier"^ siiggesU that this Zywie, 
and also perhaps ‘Siwa dea Folaborurn ’ mentioned 
by Helmold, may be rf'ally the housc-.snake. 
Both names may be derived from zhb (cf. Litli. 
gywnsy ‘living’; ef. Lith. ‘snake’). 

The snake, as the ‘ living one,’ was often suii- 
po.‘?etl to embody a dead man’s soul, ami so (*ame 
to be eonnected with deiath, and to assume a 
malignant character. It is tliis aspect of the 
snake that appears ip Slavic fairy-storie.s. 

' In that kingdom in which Ivan lived there was no day, hut 
always night: that was a snake's doing.’* 'The Serpent 
IZmyelJ is described in the stories as “winged," “ llury," 
“ many-heoded ** ... he is spoken of as guarding treasun-H of 
bright metals and gleaming gems, and as mrrying off and iin- 
urisoning fair maidens.' He is the great antagonist of tho hero. 
* In some of the stories he bears a surname whirh points to his 
connexion with the Deity of tho Hearth, being called Zapet?hny, 
or Zatrubnik, or Fopyolof— from peak [the stove], or trulta ftho 
■tove-pipe or chimney], or pepel (ashes].’* 

The snake Beema to be similar to, or even identi- 
cal with, other evil beings who figure in the 
stories, especially * Koshchei the Immortal * and 
the flying witch, or Baba Yaga. 

t See above, 9 ii. 

2 W. R. S. Ralston, The Songs cf the Russian People:^, p. 176. 

3 Ih. p. 174 f. 

4 See above, 9 ti., and art. Dkmons and Sfirtts (Slavic). 

8 Ralston, p. 125. 

8 JJistoruM Poloniecs, Leipzig, 1711-12, i., Opera, e<L Cracow, 
1873, X. 47 f. 

f ArchivfiiLr Slav. PhUologie, xlv. [1892] 179. 

8 Ralston, p. 176. » lb. p. 174. 
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* In th« Ukraine the flying witoh is usually oalled a snake ; In 
a Slovak tale the sons of a Baba Yaga are de8cril)ed as ** bano* 
ful snakes.'* One of the tastes which oharacterizo the snake of 
Ikble is sometinieB attributed to the Baba Yaga also. She is 
supposed "to love to suck the white breasts of beautiful 
women." Like the Snake, also, she keeps guard over and knows 
the use of the founts of "Living Water "—that water whioh 
cures wounds and restores the dead to life. . . . Gut, as a 
general rule, the Baba Yaga is described as a being uttorlv 
malevolent and always hungering after human flesh. Accord' 
ing to some traditions, she even feeds on the souls of the dead. 
The White Russians, tor instance, affirm that "Death gives the 
dead to the Baba Yaga, with whom she often goes prowling 
about" 'I 

Litbratukk.— I. JH» moMischt K(lda\ ed. Ernst Wilken, 
Paderbom, 1912 ; Dis Lud&r d«r dJtertn kdda^, ed. K. Hilde- 
brand and H. Oering, do. 1912; Saxo Grammaticus, Hint. 
Vantea, i.-ix., tr. O. Elton and F. Y. Powell, lioudon, iy94 ; 
J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology ^ tr. J. 8. Btally brass, 4 voK, 
fjondon, 1882-88 ; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, The 
Heligion qf the TeuUme^ tr. G. J. Vos, Boston, 1902; J. G. 
Fraser, OB^jIudex, s.vv. * Serpent,' * Snake.* 

II. J. G. Praaer, OB^t Index, e.vv. 'Serpent,* 'Snake*; 
C. P. Oldham, The Sun and the Serpent, lx)ndon, 1906; 

e.v. ‘Serpent-Worship'; Mag. herauegegeben von der 
leUiechditerdriacnen QeeeUemoft, vi. xiv. [1808] ; see artt. Old 
P ansBUNS and NATURi(i>etti8h, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian) 
for further literature. 

III. W. R. S. Ralston, Songe of the Russian i’sopfs*, 
London, 1872 ; A. Briickuer, * Mythulogisohe Studien,’ iu. In 
Archiv fUr elav. Phitologie, xiv. [1892J. 

Enid Wklsford. 

SETTLEMENTS* — i. Orig^in and develop* 
ment. — Settlements (univerHity, college, public 
school, or generically social) represent an attempt 
made by the Christian spirit in the latter part of 
the 19tn cent, to obviate one of the gravest moral 
and social dangers attendant on the growth of great 
cities. In the days of small towns all classes— the 
feudal chief or lord of the manor, the leading 
citizens, the tradesmen, the working people — were 
housed not very far apart. In the cluster of 
villages which afterwards expanded into tho 
metropolis there was a similar juxtaposition of 
the various social grades. This meant always the 
possibility, and often the reality, of neighbourly 
relations. Rich and poor, high and low, were 
personally known to each other ^ and could he 
mutually helpful. But the expansion of the town 
and the absorption of the adjoining villages almost 
entirely swept away the old ncichl)ourUnes8. The 
well-to-do cfiose for their residence the most de- 
sirable regions, where the soil, the elevation, the 
salubrity of the atmosphere, made for tho general 
amenity of life. The less desirable areas were left 
to the inflowing tide of the wage-earning poor. 
Thus arose that menace to civic stability and 
negation of Christian neighbourliness known as 
the residential separation of the classes. Revolu- 
tionary Paris had shown what fearful evils might 
result. It was to bridge over the social ch^m 
thus formed that the settlement came into being. 
It was the direct outcome of the Christian spirit. 

The first modern settlement practically began 
when the Rev. Samuel Barnett and his well-to-do 
bride decided to accept the living of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, which tne then Bishop of London 
described as the worst parish in his diocese, 
inhabited mainly by a criminal population, and 
one which had, he feared, been much corrupt^ by 
doles. Animated by as profound a ^irit of 
Christian self-sacrifice as any Francis or Damien, 
tho pair who were married on 28th January 1873 
entered on their work in Whitechapel on March 
6 of the same year. Two years later they paid 
their first visit togethetf^to Oxford, when they 
talked over to the men • tho mighty problems of 
poverty and the peoiile.’ Mrs. Barnett writes : 
J We used to ask each undergra<luate as he developed 
interest to come and stay in Whitechapel and soo 
for himself t and they came, some to spend a few 
weeks, some for the Long Vacation, while others 
took lodgings in East London.’ Among these men 
1 BalstoD, p. 162 f. 


was Arnold Toynbee (1852-83), who stayed with 
the Barnetts rather oftener than the other men, 
and once for a few weeks took rooms in Commercial 
Road ; but his hoalth was too fragile to bear the 
pain and strain of residence, and the experiment 
soon ended. 

It was in the rooms of Mr. Cosmo *r*ang (after- 
wards Archbisliop of York) that the undergraduates 
in Oxford Mi rst gathered to support the founding 
of a settlement to enable men to live with the 
poor.’ After eleven years of service at St. Jude’a 
in Whitechapel, tho settlement premises having 
been built, Canon Barnett consented to become its 
Warden. On tho anniversary of Arnold Toynboo’l 
death, lOtU March 1884, when Balliol Chapel was 
filled with mon to do honour to his inemory, and 
after Barnett had spoken on Arnold’s o.xample, the 
idea came to Mrs. Barnett and to Mr. Bolton King, 

* Let us call the settlement Toynbee Hall.’ So the 
first settlement began in the spirit of Arnold 
Toynboe. And of him Benjamin .lowett wrote : 

‘Thfl "imiUtion of Christ ’’ was to him the cswnc© of 
ChriMtianity ; the life of Christ needed no other witness. HIh 
lahours amon^ the poor w'oro ootislunlly HUsUined by the con- 
viction that some belter iliing wus reserved both fur them and 
for U8 : he saw them as they were in the prosoucc of Qod ; he 
thought of them as tho heirs of immortality.' ^ 

Thus, prompted by the ethical and religious 
motive, the first university settleiiierit at Toynbee 
Hall was founded in 18S4. The aim of this, as 
of every true settlement, was to heal the breach 
between the classes, to bring at least represen- 
tatives of all classes into helpful contact, to create 
a better mutual understanding, to promote by 
personal friendship and social study a truer civic 
synthesis. In other words, tho settlement is 
designed to bring those who have many social 
advantages, such ns education, influence, leisure, or 
wealth, into touch with those who have few social 
advantages or none, to become accniainted with the 
real needs of the people, to supply where lacking 
tho clomentH of social leadership, and to smootli 
down the rough e<lges of social antagonism. 

This general idea is capable of vast variation. 
There are in tho British Isles nearly 50 settlements ; 
in the United States, it is reckoned, more than 400. 
Kindred institutions have sprung up in Baris, 
Berlin, and other cities on the Continent. Almost 
every settlement has developed diflerently. The 
two chief causes of difl'erence are the difl'erence of 
tho neighbourhood and the ditferenoe of tho stall*. 
Some settlements are pre-eminently academic ; they 
have lajcome a permanent resident society for 
university extension. Otliers have been intensely 
ecclesiastical in motive. Others, again, have been 
what may be termed broadly religious, shading 
off into merely ethical or cultural centres. A 
number of settlements, particularly in America, 
have been cliiefly training schools for social workers. 
American settlements are often on a larger scale 
than British. With charaoteristio munificence 
money is poured out on large buildings and in 
many salaries. Perhaps the most important work 
of the American settlements has been the develop- 
ment of a common spirit and of a civic unity amid 
the crowd of difl’erent nationalities and languages 
among which they wore planted. 

Womnn*s settlements, both in England and in 
America, have done excellent work, chiefly among 
women and children, in tending invalid children, 
in providing children’s counti*y holidays, maintain- 
ing maternity societies, co-operating with employ- 
ment exchanges and care committees, training and 
shepherding <lomestio servants, Ijealth vi.siting, 
relief committee work, and training of social 
workers. Where the women’s settlement works in 
conjunction with the men’s settlemerit, the ellect 

I Arnold Toynboe, Leeturee on the Industrial Revolution^ 
London, 1887, prefatory memoir, p. xvii. 
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upon the neighbourhood is greater. Greatest of 
all is that produced by settleiuontB in which the 
residents are men and women, and sex is regarded 
as no barrier to co-operation. 

a. Religious motiTe.—The religious motive is 
undoubtedly dominant in the chief workers. 
Graham Taylor, president in 1918 of the National 
l^ederation of American Settlements, reports : 

th« Settlement undertook either to encroach upon the 
prerogatives of the Ohurchea or to show preference for any one 
cult or creed by maintaining religious services itself, It would 
forfeit its own prerogative of being common ground for all, and 
might be promptly and disastrously ostracized. We seem to 
be shut up to one of two courses : either to take the whole 
crowd along with us together as far as they will go, stopping 
short of religious divisive points ; or to take far fewer as much 
further as we would like to, and run the risk of having no 
following at all os the racial transformation becomes more rapid 
and raolcal. We increasingly feel and express the broadly 
religious spirit, which seems to actuate Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jew and Ethical Oulturist alike. But it would be 
impossible to agree upon any creed or rituid which would be a 
common denominator among us.' 

A worker in the oldest settlement in Great 
Britain says that the dominant note in the 
founders was religions, in the majority of the first 
residents ethical. 

'Religion is easy In a strictly denominational Settlement, 
hard in an undenominational or Inter-denominational, unless 
the Head, like Samuel Barnett or Jane Addams, has sufficient 
spiritual force to give unity and expression to the various 
Impulses and goodwill of the rosldente. Without suoh a Head, 
religion and even ethics evaporate.' ^ 

3 . Schemes of residence. — The scheme of 
residence is varied. The common idea of a post- 
graduate sojourn in the slums, to enable university 
men and women to learn, in a few months, how vast 
masses of their fellow-countrymen live, was soon 
found to be insufficient. Permanent residents were 
needed to secure nermanent effects, and to introduce 
to the general life of the neighbourhood those 
residents who stayed for a shorter period. Much 
is to be said for the ideal expressed in the homely 
phrase that resident households should be scattered 
over the neighbourhood to be helped * like currants 
in a cake.* The dillhuilty is to get households in 
sufficient number and of sufficient courage to settle 
in the derelict district. Experience proves that 
such families are few. The combination of perma- 
nent settlors with a succession of sojourners has 
been found to be the most useful. The influence 
of residents is saved from becoming occasional, 
haphazard, or sporadic by the continuous presence 
of the permanent staff, who, again, are saved from 
sinking into the merely parochial rut by the 
continual advent of fresh life, with different 
horizons and new^oints of view. 

4. Methods. — Ijiere is no limit to the methods 
employed by the settlements in their endeavour to 
integrate the local society. The general principle 
is that, wherever the settlement comes upon an 
unsatisfied need, it aims, so far as its resources in 
friends and funds permit, to meet that need. 
Almost every form of educational appliance has 
boon used, from university extension to the 
humblest kindergarten. Some settlements have 
been almost exclusively educational, partaking 
more of the nature of a polytechnic than the usutu 
social colony. 

All kinds of social clubs for men, for women, for youths, for 
girls, for boys, for children ; boy scouts, girl guides ; lectures 
and discussions on all social topics; reeling circles; study 
circles; organizations for promoting thrift, co-operative pur- 
chase, oo-operative travel ; adult spools, brotherhoods ; con- 
certs, art exhibitions; classes for Instruction in almost every 
subject; 'people’s drawing-rooms’; In seasons of distress, 
diatolbution of relief; medical ml^ons, hospitals, old ^e 
homos, iioUdav homes, lodging houses are among the variegat^ 
forms of service undertaken by settlements. Residents very 
often take some part in local government, os town councillors, 
poor law guardians, school managers, members of care com- 
mittees and distress committees. 

1 Letter to Mrs. Barnett from private secretary of Canon 
Barnett 


5 . Re 8 ult 8 .—(a) Social and cswic.— A geueration 
of settlement service permits one to sneak of its 
results. Settlements nave created, in afmost every 
district wliere they have been at work, a better 
social atmosphere. They have brought higher 
ideals into active touch with most sid^ of l^al 
life. They have done much to purifv and human- 
ize most of the forms of local aaministration. 
In American cities, where civic corruption had 
flourished, the work of the settlements has been in 
this direction vigorous and efl’ective. Hull House, 
which is one of the greatest settlements in the 
United States, has, under the intrepid leadership 
of Jane Addams, rendered exceptional service in 
checking local abuses, and in preparing the way 
for the civic regeneration of the l^ako City. Settle- 
ments have been especially useful as social 
laboratories wherein experiments have been carried 
oat that have afterwards been taken over by the 
municipalities. 

The cripples of London, «.g., hod been entirely overlooked 
by the melro|)olilan education authority. But the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, under the direction of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the Bermondsey Settlement, and the Browning Settle- 
ment book up the core of cripples in their neighbourhoMS, gave 
them the only training that they had received, and together 
brought such pressure ution the London School Board that in 
its last days it began the work of providing for the instruction 
of cripples. The work was continued under the Ix)ndon Oounty 
Council on lines that had been initiated by the settlements. 
Similarly, the vacation schools were introduced into London 
under the Passmore Edwards Settlement by Mrs. Humphry 
Word. In the most central district of liondon they wore 
developed by the Browning Settlement, with the aid of the 
municipal tramway. Into a method of transporting the children 
of the slums day by day, for the whole day, to the school-houses, 
parks, and commons of the more salubrious suburbs. From 
this experiment the settlement has developed a further sugges- 
tion (and won for it before the war influential support) that, 
except for Infants, there should be no schools provided in the 
central districts, but that boys and girls should be carried out 
every day by the municipal tramways to schools provided for 
them in the more healthy outskirts, where their playground 
would be the common or the heath. The holiday schools have 
first been recognized, and to some extent imitated, by the 
education authority, besides being widely copied in other cities 
of Great Britain. The feeding of necessitous children, carried 
out on scientific lines by some of the Loudon settlements, 
supplied a valuable precedent and experiment to the London 
Ckiunty Council before it finally decided to adopt the Act of 
Parliament Settlements have been frequently visited and 
studied by municipal authorities, when devising schemes for 
the welfare of their school-children and of the poor in general. 
The more active settlements are continually engaged in making 
different kinds of experiments. The fittest that survive the 
crucial ordeal of practice are then commended for adoption by 
local authorities. 

As settlements came into bein^ to remedy the 
evil consequences of the residential separation of 
the classes, it is specially worthy of note that the 
measures that promise the ultimate extinction of 
shims have received their chief currency under 
settlement auspices. 

It was from a settlement that the idea was launched that im- 
proved locomotion offered the first step to meeting the housing 
ditficulties of our great cities, and from the same centre this 
idea was pressed, in a series of conferences, upon the municipal 
bodies of the metropolitan area as well as upon the general 
public. As a consequence, the fatal idea of increasing the 
central congestion by erecting residential barracks in the heart 
of great towns, where the site would be much more profitably 
employed for Industrial and commercial purposes, was aban- 
doned ; and eleotrioal and other improved forms of transit have 
not merely relieved the oongestion of the central districts, but 
have brought all parts of the urban area into closer and easier 
touch with one another, have mode possible a wise reconstruc- 
tion at the centre, and have offered opportunity for ludioious 
town-planning in the new suburban areas into which the 
population is flowing. A garden suburb, with dwellings let at 
rents ranging from the lowest to the highest figure, so that 
members of all dosses can reside near each other, is a fitting 
culmination of the career of Mrs. Barnett, one of the initiators 
of the settlement movement. If only the population now being 
dis{)ersed by swifter and cheaper means of transit round the 
circumference of our great cities were housed under these 
conditions, then the oblet menace to the life of great dties 
would be removed. 

{b) In the political life of the nation 

settlements have left their eiidurin^j mark. Manv 
statesmen have owed much of their new outlook 
on life to the months or years they spent as re- 
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sidents in a aettlement ; and with this new social 
sense they liave infected their comrades in Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet. First-hand acijnaintance with 
the needs of the ^ple has tdso imj^lled settle- 
ments to seek and press for practicable measures 
that will meet tliese needs, and as a consequence 
settlements have done much to supply what has 
been tenned the 'raw material ot legislation.* 
As distinguished from the academic socialism of 
certain middle-class societies and from the revolu- 
tionary visions promulgated under the red ilag, 
the demands of settlements for legislation bear the 
impress in almost every point of an actual social 
environment and of the reaction of that environ- 
ment on minds continually handling concrete facts. 

In Great Britain, before there were many re- 
presentatives of organized labour in the House 
of Commons, the needs of the unemployed were 
voiced chiefly by settlements, and it was in re- 
sponse to a settlement’s appeal that Queen Alex- 
andra initiated the Queen’s Fund for the Un- 
employed (1905), which first provided work for the 
workloss on a national scale. From a settlement 
resident in a poor law union, noted as the classic 
instance of aged poverty, sprang the national 
movement which resulted in the enactment of old 
age pensions. This achievement was the more 
remarkable in that it followed the practical aban- 
donment of the reform by both the historic parties 
in the State, as one that involved insuperable 
difficulties, financial and other. By stripping it of 
its partisan associations, and by an appeal char- 
acteristic of settlements to all good citizens, 
notably to organized labour and to organized re- 
ligion, a measure was carried through with the 
practically unanimous support of the entire nation, 
it was also the experience of a settlement in its 
own homes for the aged which proved that it cost 
much less to provide the aged with a pension and 
with homes of their own than it did to sustain 
them in the workhouse with its attendant dis- 
franchisement and degradation. The bill to estab- 
lish national old age homes in place of the work- 
house bore the mark of the settlement which 
initiated it, in that it was backed by representa- 
tives of the five parties then existing in tne House 
of Commons. Unexpectedly and unintentionally 
national old age homes were made legally pos- 
sible by the Housing Act (no. 2, 1914), passed 
without opposition shortly after the European war 
began. 

(c) Influence on Church and Labour , — On ecclesi- 
astical life the influence of settlements has been 
pronounced. A large number of ministers of re- 
ligion have, as residents, acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions under which the poor 
live, with inevitable reaction upon their teacliing 
and the attitude of the Church. There has been 
in consequence a neater emphasis laid on the 
social teaching of Christianity. The present 
Bishop of London (Dr. Ingram) l^ars the inefi'ace- 
able marks of the experience which he acquired as 
head of Oxford House in Bethnal Green. What 
is known as the Institutional Church (^.v.) in its 
distinctive methods owes much to the settlement. 
It has been humorously described as a settlement 
that does not require from its workers residence 
on the spot. Central missions in great cities have 
adopted many forms of social service first intro- 
duced by the settlement. The new religious syn- 
thesis implicit in settlement life has not yet found 
widely recognized expression in theology. 

Graham Taylor does not think that settlements 
have affected the religious, much less the theo- 
logical, development of the United States, But 
the whole social movement in which they have 
their part does influence the thinking, the teach- 
ing, and the methods of the Church, especially 


through its nurture and evangelism, both of which, 
however, are very predominantly individualistic. 

The settlement may be regarded as the outcome 
of that drift in English religious life rou^dily 
known as the Broad Church movement. The 
spirit of Frederick Denison Maurice (o.r.), opera- 
ting through Charles Kingsley and nis fellow- 
workers, took cftective shape in Samuel Barnett 
and the settlement. But the spirit of social 
cohesion, which is the essence of the settlement, 
could not be restricted to any one ecclesiastical 
compartment. It has found expression in groups 
that are High Church, lioman Catholic, Quaker, 
and Congregational. 

Constrained by its working-class environment, 
the settlement has been brought into ever closer 
and closer touch with the leaders of Labour and 
with their religious inspirations. But the leaders 
of the working-classes in Great Britain have for 
the most part sprung from that great religious 
awakening of the people which swept throu|^ all 
the Churches and may be broadly described os the 
Methodist movement. The lay preachem whom 
it inspired became the spokesmen and artificers of 
the new industrial democracy. U nder the pressure 
of the social needs, which they most keenly felt 
and most ardently strove to meet, the individual- 
istic tendencies of Methodism were corrected, and 
their religious demands assumed a social tinge 
entirely akin to the spirit that actuated the settle- 
ments. So at one of the London settlements were 
held for a number of years (191(>-15) a series of 
* Labour Weeks,* in which the first seven days in 
May were devoted to a series of appeals for 
personal religion by Labour members of Parlia- 
ment. The speakers comprised nearly all the 
most important and influential Labour legislators. 
Visitors from over-seas spoke of the meetings as 
*a revival of the old primitive Christian en- 
thusiasm,* and remarked upon the distinctive 
stress laid by all speakers on personal devotion to 
Jesus Christ and on the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. The proceedings were published in 
English, Danish, Finnish, Spanish, and German, 
and have been circulated round the world. They 
were welcomed with a chorus of approval by the 
archbishops and other leaders of Churches in 
England, Hcotland, and the Continent. Invitations 
were arriving, asking the settlement to organize 
similar 'Labour Weelcs’ in Norway, Finland, and 
in ditferent parts of Germany, ana in some cases 
preparations were in train, when the war broke 
out. It was felt that here was something more 
than either Methodist or Broad Church movement 
had advanced. Here was veritably vocal and 
manifest the Labour movement in religion. The 
series before the war culminated in an 'Inter- 
national Labour W eek ’(1915). A mong the speakers 
then were M. Vandervelde (the elective head of 
Continental socialism), Jean Longuet (the grand- 
son of Karl Marx and a French socialist deputy), 
Einar Li (a delegate from the social democratic 
parties of Norway and Sweden), and Hans Wirz 
(the editor of the official organ of the Swiss social 
democracy). They joined with their English 
colleagues in extolling the religion of Jesus Christ, 
in varying notes, from that of reverent agnosticism 
to the full assurance of evangelic faith. After the 
war the movement was resumed at Browning Hall 
in September 1919, when an International Confer- 
ence on Labour and Religion endeavoured to elicit 
and make explicit the religion implicit in the 
Labour movement. 

6 , Effect of the war.— The seismic changes con- 
sequent upon the war will inevitably produce great 
transformations in the social landscape, and cor- 
respondingly aflect the future of settlcmcntH. The 
claims of the war having intercepted the supply of 
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residents, both men and women, settlements have 
Ijoen reduced to carrying <»u tlielr work with tlio 
minitnuin of assistance ; and they are neeessarilv 
affected by the general uncertainty as to what will 
happen in the future. The trend of legislation 
and administration suggests the happy prospect of 
the eleemosynary work of settlements being abro- 
gated or umlertakcn entirely by the State. In 
Great IJritaiii, if the reforms promised by the 
Government are carried out in respeet of education 
and housing and the elimination of the liquor 
trallic, a large part of the previous work of settle- 
ments will he ultimately no longer necessary. 

In the transitional period of reconstruction the 
social experience and local knowledge of the settle- 
ment.s ought to make them of priceless value to 
the nation. The social situation which will follow 
the time of transition is too uncertain to be 
sketched in any probable forecast. Even if the 
dreams of I^abour were fulfilled, or if our great 
cities were so dtjsigned and rebuilt as to make each 
of them a magnihed garden suburb, wherein all 
classes dwell together in nearness and neighbour- 
linesH — which most people will consider a very 
remote possibility — tliere would still remain iin- 

f ortant functions for the settlement to discharge, 
t would still bo needed ns a social and equal 
meeting-ground of all classes, of nil economic 
grades, of dillbring degrees of culture, of varying 
schools of opinion, of all the religious bodies. 
Mrs. Harnett considers that the war has made the 
work of settlements more than ever valuable as 
centres of union of classes. The social unity which 
has been precipitated by the war needs to be made 
permanent by the settlements. The warden of an 
bast End settlement * feels that amidst all social 
changes the settlement should remain as a sort 
of civic bishopric, a centre of local synthesis, a 
spiritual counterpart to the administrative unity 
which centres in the town hall or county council 
chamber, M’herein all the local endeavours to 
Hui»plenient and spiritualize the action of the State, 
as well as all forms of independent religious and 
educational activity, might nnd a congenial home, 
an exchange of ideas, and a common centre for 
local initiative and propaganda. The head of a 
Chicago settlement* judges that the initiative, 
interpretation, and common denominator furnished 
by such little groups of well qualilied personalities 
as are found in settlement residence promise to 
be indefinitely necessary. Another leader in the 
movement in Great Britain* suggests that, how- 
ever radically political action may readjust the 
interior relations of society, the settlement will 
for generations yet have a great jiart to play in 
bringing the inspiring inlluemres of art and the 
teaching of history into the life of the people. 
Certain it is that those who have had the greatest 
experience of settlements are most ready to admit 
that the defects in our social system which the 
settlement is intended to remeay are likely to 
persist for generations yet to come, and that con- 
sequently it will be long before it can be said that 
the occupation of the settlement is gone. What- 
ever be its place in history, the settlement has 
supplied another chapter in the annals of high 
purpose and resolute self-sacrifice nnd what has 
oeen termed ‘social chivalry.* 
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E. Herb?:rt Stead. 

SEVEN DEADLY SINS.— Greek philosophy 
tended to regard evil as a necessary defeijt of 
human nature ratlier than as mural wrong. 
Christian thought, on the other hand, though not. 
uninfluenced by Greek spooulabion, followed the 
guidance of Hebrew Scripture and inclined more 
to the view of sin as a principle of rcbtdlion on the 
part of free agents against the divine will. Christ- 
ian teachers, brought face to face with actual 
cases of dclimniency, naturally became more con- 
cerned with tne relations of sin to the Church’s 
creed calling for disciplinary rather than specula- 
tive treatment. At an early period in ecudesiastical 
history an attempt was made to fix ami classify 
those faults of conduct which were subversive of 
the law of the Church and perilous to the salvation 
of its members. These, though their number was 
not at first defined, came to be called ‘ the deadly 
sins.* They occupy an important j)laco in the 
order and discipline of the Roman Catholic Church 
and, along with the cardinal virtues, constitute its 
moral standards and tests. As several of these 
vices are separately treated in this work,' this 
article will he confined to a con.‘<ideration of (1) the 
nature. (2) the history, (3) tlio unity, and (4) the 
general influence of the cla.SMification on literature 
and life. 

I. Definition and nature.— Mortal, or ‘deadly,’ 
sins were so named in eontradistinction to ‘ venial,’ 
or pardonable. They are such as wilfully violate 
the divine law, destroy the friendship of God, and 
cause the death of the soul. In this they diller 
from venial sins, wliich, though tending to injure 
the higher life, do not of themselves involve eternal 
ileath. Mortal sins cut oti' the perpetrator entirely 
from his true end ; venial sins only impede him in 
its attainment. Acconling to Stoic teaching, all 
sins are equally heinous, and without distinction 
in regard to nature and consequences. The early 
Church, however, in accord with Scripture, con- 
tended that, in respect both of character and of 
etlbcts, some sins are graver than others. Augus- 
tine affirms that he who commits a mortal sin 
transgresses (1) in regard to a grave matter, (2) 
with clear knowledge of the evil, (3) with deliberate 
desire (‘dcliberata complacentia’).* The dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sins was based 
on 1 .Til 6'®*-. Though the apostle clearly recognizes 
a dificrenco in the character of sins, it is question- 
able if the passage can justify the inferences which 
the later usage of the Chiircn has deduced from it. 
But this passage does not stand alone. In the 
letter of the apostolic council to the Gentile 

1 See nrtt. Aocidir, Anokr, Covrtou»nrh8, Exvt, Pripb. 
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churches (Ac 15) four things are forbidden : be- I 
lievers are to abstain from things oft’ered to idols, ' 
from fornication, from things strangled, and from 
blood (murder). These constantly reappear as an 
outline of a scheme of sins so grave Jis to exclude 
the sinner from communion. In other portions of , 
the NT are lists of condemned actions— Mt 16^*, 
Mk Ro Gal 1 Co 5, 2 Co 13. 

Rev 21*. In these it is difficult to find a principle 
of selection. The vices mentioned by Faul in 
Romans may be regarded as falling under the 
heads of scllisiiness. malice, pride. indilTerence to 
others. In other Pauline passages works of the 
flesh are emphasized — impurity, impiety, hatred, 
excess — while in Revelation falsehood, idolatry, 
unfaithfulness, impurity, and cowardice are men- 
tioned. In general, it may be said that the sins of 
the NT are the ordinary vices likely to be prevalent 
in a semi-pa^an society. The NT doctrine of sin 
(^.v.) is clearly ethical rather than ecclesiastical. 

a. Origin and history. — As the Church grew in 
variety and complexity of character, it became 
necessary to define more clearly the difl’eronce 
between various sins. By some of the early 
Fathers (Clement and Hermas) the anostion was 
raised wliether there were not some kinds of sin 
which, if committed after baptism, could never he 
forgiven. 

(rt) Treatinent of early Fathers. — Hermas is the 
earliest writer who oflers any sort of classification. 
Tn one passage ^ he gives a list of twelve virtues 
with their corresponding vices. The parallel is, 
however, not exact. The significance of his classi- 
fication is (1) that lb indicates within the Church a 
growing sense of the ethical as distinguished from 
the ecclesiastical import of sin ; and (2) that it 
names some vices which suggest the germs of the 
classification of deadly sins as afterwards defined — 
C.y. , dwelOeia, dwaryf^ and To I’crtulliiin, a 

severer moralist tlian Hennas, we owe the earliest 
recognition of the distinction between mortal and 
venial sins. Cy()rian, an ecclesiastic rather than a 
moralist, adds little to the systematic treatment of 
sin, and is naturally more interested in the bearing 
of the Church’s discipline upon ofl'ences. Not till 
we come to Augustine, the greatest authority upon 
the problem or evil, do we find the nature and 
variety of sin treated with fullness. But even he 
aflords no fixed classification. The meaning and 
origin of evil, rather than its legal or judicial 
aspect, chiefly concern him. Moral guilt, he ttdls 
us, depends entirely on ( he will and takes its slnijxi 
from the character of (ho individual offender. You 
cannot formulate a definite law for all forms of 
evil. Sins generally are of three kinds, he says - 
those which arise from infirmity, those flowing 
from ignorance, and those tlcponding upon innate 
viciouaness. In one passage he recognizes three 
principal types— camiSy snperbiny and 
curiositas.* In another passage he traces all sin to 
cupiditas and timory* wnile in a third he divides 
vices into three general classes— sins of thought, 
of word, and of deed, ascribing all alike to con- 
cupiscentia.* The germs of the list, jw it was 
ultimately flxed, are undoubl.edly latent in the 
writings of Augustine, hut neither in his nor in 
those of Basil or Chrysostom, who have much to 
say of the evils of their age, is there any direct 
reference to the sevenfold hierarchy of sins. 

(6) Influence of monasticism. — The earliest men- 
tion of the classification comes from the monks of 
the Egyptian desert. In the intense struggle with 
the flesh of which the cloister was the arena the 
catalogue of principal vices which afterwards held 
an established place in medimval ethics was first 

1 Sim, ix. 16. J Bnarr. <n Pi. 8y 1 18. 

3 Enarr. in Pa. 79, § 13. 

* C. duos tpiat, Pelag., i. 18. 27. 


framed. Although WM^peccata capitalia were eight 
or more (sometimes regarded as eight ‘stales’ or 
‘motions’ of the soul), the fascination for mystical 
interpretations characteristic of niodiieval thinking, 
and especially the sanctity attached to the number 
seven by Oriental peoples, led to its adoption as 
the perfect circle iwth of virtues and of vices. 
In a passage in Origin’s Horn, in Jeremiam the 
seven nat ions of Palestine whom Israel overcame 
are spoken of as types of the sins of the soul. 
Cassian ^ refers to this as the view entertained 
by Serapion, a hermit of Egypt. According to 
Serapion, there are really cfglit principia vitiay 
but ho explains that the seven nations of Canaan 
typify the seven deadly sins. On being asked why, 
if there are only seven nations, there are eight sins, 
he replies : besides the nations of Canaan there is 
Egypt itself, which ‘ stands in the elementary 
condition of the soul under the influence of sin * — 
the bjisis of all evil, the conquest of which gives 
entrance into the true monastic life. The seven 
others constitute the elerneuts of the after ascetic 
conflict, 'riie list as nienfioned by Cassian is 
essentially a list of vices besetting the monastic 
life. The ascetic character of the deadly sins long 

f irevailed in the East. In tlie West, however, 
argely under the influence of Gregory the Great, 
the deadly sins lost their monastic limitation. 
Their scope was widened, and they were regarded 
os tests of life generally. Alenin, a follower of 
Gre*^ory, maintained that laymen not loss than 
monks ought to strive after a life of virtue, and 
that to all men those sins were perils. 

3. Unity and relation of sins.— From Gregory’s 
time onwards, wliilo there are diflerences in tbe 
number and names, the list of the pri?icipifi vitia 
is practically fixed. Gregory himself generally 
speaks of seven, separating superbin from the 
others as the root or ‘ leader ^ among the powers of 
darkness. The catalogue is commonly notified by 
the catchword, saliyia, composed of the initial 
letters of the following: superbia (‘pride’), avn- 
ritia (‘covetousness’), luxuria (‘lust’), invidia 
(‘envy’), yula (‘gluttony’), mi (‘anger’), acedia 
(‘sJotn’). Gregory is nob content with describing 
tlio seven ‘rulers^ or ‘spirits of wickedness,’ os 
Nilus of Sinro calls the.m ; he sets forth their unity 
and connexion. They are to bo regarded as hik!- 
cossive stages in a downward course of evil. Pride 
comes naturally first, since it Is really the source 
of all the otliers. Selfishness or egoism is the root 
of all sin. Pride leads to vainglory, vainglory to 
envy, envy to anger, anger to melancholy, and 
that again to avarice. Gluttony and lust follow 
as natural consequences. Thomas Aquinas dis- 
courses with great fullness ami acuteness iijxm the 
seven deadly sins,* which he places over against 
the seven cardinal virtues. Afl<;r his time most 
scholastic writers treat of them, though the list does 
not always occur in the same onlcr, and sometimes 
dill'erent interpretations are given to difl’erent sins. 
Superbia is variously explained. By some it is 
regarded as vainglory; lor others it stands for 
selfishness gentjrally. So also tristitia has some- 
times been substitute<l for acedia, in regard to the 
interpretation of which there has boon considerable 
dittcrence of opinion. 

It is hard to say on what principle the classifica- 
tion has been made. The list is somewlial, arbitrary 
ami can hardly be regarded as exhaustive, ft is 
strange that ‘ lying ’ does not occur. Timor y ‘ fear,’ 
is mentioned by Acpiinas a.s a defect, of the virtue 
of courage, implying a lack of liddily. It is 
obviously a grave fault, and hearts the list of evils 
in Rev *21* which exclude from God and His 
salvation ; yet it has no place in the catalogue of 
mortal sins. So, too, it is difficult to understand 
1 ColUUioneay v. * 11. il. 
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why luxury and gluttony are classed as co-ordinate 
vices with envy, sloth, and avarice. There is a 
sense in which all sins are spiritual and psychical ; 
but some are more purely mental, while otnera are 
more immediately cariiid or fleshly. These are 
indiscriminately mixed in the classification. At 
first sight it may not be obvious why <icedia, 
* sloth ’ — the thankless distaste of life, the general 
feeling of apathy and irritation arising from a low 
bodily tone — should be regarded as a sin, and 
especially as a fault so grave as finally to separate 
the person affected by it from God. But, as we 
come to examine this state, we see that, even more 
than an outbreak of passion or coarse excess, it 
may be the outcome of deep-seated selfishness and 
the cause of alienation from, and rebellion against, 
God, which proves that sin in its most selfish form 
has been gradually though unconsciously eating 
into the heart. 

It has been said that the classification reveals its 
monastic origin, but, though the separate sins are 
such as could be dealt with in a definite legal way, 
they do not represent outward acts alone. They 
really stand for moral conditions of the soul by no 
means exclusively connected with the monastic 
life. They cannot be regarded as laying special 
emphasis upon ascetic practices. All of them have 
a social aspect and may be considered as the 
perils and tests of every one, whether he be a monk 
or a layman living his life among the ordinary 
conditions of the world. The classification can 
hardly be said to bear witness in any excessive 
deCTee to a B|)ecial aij^e or particular order of 
ecmesiastical life. It includes the obvious and 
common sins which belong to all men and to all 
times and traces them back to pride of self, the 
source from which all other forms of sinfulness 
really flow— that self-assertion which is the point 
at which the human will breaks away from allegi- 
ance to God. 

4 . Influence on literature and life.— It is not 
wonderful that * the seven deadly sins * have deeply 
impressed the consciousness of Christendom and 
loft their mark upon literature and art. Our own 
poets— Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dunbar, Burns, and 
others — allude more than once to the familiar 
catalogue, and every reader of Dante knows that 
the * mortal vices ’ enter largely into the texture 
and framework of the Divina Commedia.^ Though 
the use of the list disappeared in England after the 
Reformation, Protestant divines of every Church 
and ethical writers of Britain and the Continent 
have acknowledged the spiritual importance of a 
classification of sin reached after centuries of 
discussion by some of the acutest intellects of the 
race. 

Litibatori.— -W orks of Augustine. Origen, Cosslan (CoUa- 
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SEVEN SLEEPERS. -X. Content of the 
legend.— The legend of the Seven Sleepers is one 
of the most wide-spread and pleasing of hagio- 
graphical legends. The elements of the story 
common to the earliest texts are briefly os follows : 

The omperor Declus comes to Ephesus and there revives the 
worship of idols, commanding that all, and especially the Christ- 
iana, should offer saoriflees to them ; some Christians abjure 
the faith, others remain steadfast and suffer tortures. Seven 
yoot^ (or, according to some texts, eight), ^ who live in the 
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Imperial palace and whose names are variously given , 1 are 
accused of being secretly Ohriatians, and, when brought before 
DmIus, refuse to saerlfloe to the idols. In the hope that ^ey 
may waver in their resolution, Decius grants them a respite 
and then leaves Ephesus. The youths leave the city and hide 
in a cave in the neighbouring Mount Anchilus.* One of them, 
Piomedee (or lambliohusX disguised in rage, goes down Into the 
oity. to inquire about what was happening inlt and to buy food. 
Decius, returning after a short tune to Ephesus, orders the 
youths to be conducted to his presence. Diomedes informs his 
companions of the order ; sadly they take food, and then they 
all fall by divine Providence into a deep, long sleep. When 
Decius cannot find the youths in Ephesus, he summons their 
parents, who try to excuse themselves for the flight of their 
sons, and tell that they are hidden in a cave on Mount Anebilus. 
Decius orders the entrance of the cave to be blocked with large 
stones, so that the youthi may be buried alive. Two Christiane. 
Theodore and Ruflnua.s write the etory of the young martyrs 
on metal plates, which they place under the stones dosing the 
cave. After 807 years,4 in the reign of the emperor Theodosius 
II., a heresy breaks out, led by a bishop Theodore , 0 denying the 
resurrection of the dead, and the emperor is greatly perturbed. 
Then God suggests to Adolius. the proprietor of the neld where 
the oave is, to build a theepfold for his Hooks ; for this purpose 
the workmen use the stones which dose the entrance of the 
cave and thus the cave is reopened. God awakens the youths, 
who think that they have slept only one night, and exhort 
each other in turn to suffer martyrdom at the hands of Dedus, 
it need be. Diomedes goes down to Ephesus as usual, and is so 
surprised to see the crose over the gates of the city that he 
asks a passer-by if it is really Ephesus. He is anxious to return 
to his companions with the news, but first he buys food, paying 
for it with the money he had about him, which was of the time 
of Decius. The vendor and the market-people, seeing the 
ancient money, think that the youth has found a hidden 
treasure and wish to share It with him ; they drag him with 
threats through the oity ; many people aaeemble, ana the youth 
looks in vain among them for some one of his acquaintance. 
The bishop and the governor question Diomedes, who narrates 
the whole story, ana invites them to come to the cave and see 
his companions. They climb the hill and find the two tablets 
of lead, whioh confirm the youth’s story ; they then enter the 
cave and find his companions alive and shining in appearance. 
Theodosius is informed of what has happened ana iMmes to 
Ephesus to the cave. One of the youths, Maximilian (or 
Achlllides or others), tells him that, in order to demonstrate tne 
truth of the resurrection, God had caused them to fall asleep 
and then resuscitated them before the Judgment Day : after 
this the youths fall asleep in death. A basilica was erected on 
the spot. 

The legend in this form is clearly Christian, 
but it is strange, as Holler observes, that in many 
points, and especially in regard to the resurrection, 
the references are rather to the OT than to the NT. 

3. Diffusion. — The legend occurs in numerous 
Oriental and Western texts, sliowing the close 
intellectual relations between the East and the 
West, but it is not always easy to arrange the 
texts in definite groups, and to determine exactly 
their interdei>endenco.® 

(a) Oriental, — (1) Christian. — The Christian 
Oriental literatures in which the legend occurs are : 
Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopian, and Armenian. 
Tlie most ancient texts are the Syriac, which are 
divided into two groups: (i.) Acta and prose 
accounts, (ii.) poetical elaborations. The second 
group is represented by ahomily by James of Serflgh, 
which has reached us in two somewhat varying 
forms. Of the Acta four distinct texts are known ; 
the earliest seems to be one, half of which is 
contained in a codex of the British Museum, 
belonging to the latter part of the 6 th century. 
Since James of Serflgh died in 620 (there is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the homily), 
and it is natural to suppose that the Acta were 
earlier than the poetic efeZboration, we may believe 
that the Syriac prose account arose at the end of 
the 5th or, at latest, at the beginning of the 6 th 
century. 

Only a single fragment of the legend is known 
in Coptic so far ; it represents about a quarter of 
the complete text. Tnere are various indications 
that the Coptic text is closely related to the Syriac 
ActUt thougn not directly, but through the medium 
of a Greek text.^ 

1 Huber, pp. 91,402. 

* For variant names see Huber, p. 07. * lb. p. OOi 

« For variants (868 years, etc.) see Huber, p. 100 f. 

• Ib. p. 101. 

< Ib, pp. 104 ff., 600, 527 f. T Ib. p. 649. 
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Two MSS are known in Arabic Christian 
literatiure, showing two distinct texts ; ‘ but the 
Ethiopian translator (see below) had at his dis- 
posal a third and better text The Ethiopian 
translation,* two codices of which may be traced 
back to the 16th cent., must have been made at 
the beginning of the 16th or perhaps at the end of 
the 14th cent., and it forms one of that rich series 
of hagio(]^aphical texts whose translation from 
the Aramc was inaugurated by the metropolitan 
^l&m&.* The general fact of the Ethiopian 
literature in its second period, viz. that hagio- 
graphical texts of no local saints were translated 
from the Arabic, and, in particular, the change of 
letters in the proper names — changes which are 
easily explained by supposing the Arabic script- 
leave no doubt that tne Ethiopian text is derived 
directly from an Arabic text. 

There are two Armenian texts, the shorter one 
certainly not later than the first half of the 13th 
cent., the other, much longer and more important, 
iwpearing in the Sufferings {Jjahours) and Martyr- 
aom of the Saints, attributea to Gregory VgayasSr, 
the second Armenian patriarch of this name a 
work belonji^g to the second half of the 11th cent, 
and probably dependent on Svriac and Greek 
sources.* Gregory’s legend of tne Seven Sleepers 
is probably to oe traced to a Greek text. 

The present writer docs not know whether the 
Georgian literature, closely connected with the 
Armenian, possesses a text of the legend. 

Besides these full accounts there is more or 
less brief mention of the legend in many later 
historical and hagiographical works of the same 
literatures.* 

(2) Muhammadan . — In the Arabic Muhammadan 
literature the legend appears in two quite distinct 
forms: (i.) in tlie Qurftn^ and (ii.) in the later 
literature, (i.) The Qur’fin account is short and 
disjointed, omitting important points and adding 
details which are wanting in the other text. Its 
source is undoubtedly oral tradition ; it goes back 
probably to Christian monks, and from them 
directly or indirectly the story reached Muhammad, 
who attached ^eat importance to it because of its 
value for the belief in the resurrection— a belief 
often inculcated in the Qur’ftn. A certain resem- 
blance to the homily of James of SerOgh, which 
must have been very well known and often repeated 
among the Syrian monks, confirms this supposition. 
The passage in the Qur’ftn has given rise to much 
research among the Arabs, and many exegetical, 
historical, and geographical texts attempt to settle 
a point about w'hich great uncertainty prevailed, 
viz. the whereabouts of the cave, (ii.) The later 
legend agrees generally with the ancient Christian 
texts, viz. the Syriac Acta, except for the inevit- 
able contaminations occasioned by the Qur’ftn 
account. Considering the peaceful relations which 
existed between learnea Muhammadans and 
Christian Syrians (who possessed the dhimmah, 

' protection \ it is natural that the former should 
have received the account from the latter. 

The long Muhammadan text starts for the most 
part from Muhammad b. Ishftq (t768).* In other 
texts— s.g., the aZ-iTiftl’i— the legend is mixed and 
confused with others.* There are noteworthy 
Haggadic elements, especially in the Arabic texts. 
The legend is mentioned more or less briefly 
in many Muhammadan (Arabian, Persian, etc.) 

1 Huber, p. 17. a /ft. pp. 36, 642. 

> See E. Littmann, in Oeseh. der ehrUtl. Lilt, det 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 206. 

4 Huber, pp. 87, 644. 

a See F. M. Fink, in Getdi. der ehrisU. Litt. dee Orienti*, 
1^118 ; R. Qraffln and F. Nau, Pair. Orient v. [Parie, 1910] 

• Huber, pp. 6 ff., 17 ff., 86 f. ’ xvill. 8-26. 

• Of. Huber, pp. 18-82, 687. * lb. p. 261 ff. 

10 & HeUer, REJ zlU. [1904] 100-208 ; Huber, p. 468. 


literary works, but they generally merely copy or 
abridge the above-mentioned sources. 

(ft) Byzantine and Western. — In the Byzantine 
literature the legend is merely mentioned by 
Theophanes (758-816), but it is narrated at length, 
in a form corresponding to the Syriac, in a MS of 
the 9th century. ’I’liere are three distinct texts 
published critically by Huber. ^ The story occurs 
in Photius” and afterwards in the Menaea and 
other texts.* 

In the Latin West there is a very short account 
in the de Situ Terra Sancta (629-630) of the 
deacon Theodosius,^ while Gregory of Tours 
(t 693 or 694) narrates at length the Passio of the 
Seven Sleepers and t^ys : * Qiiam Syro quodam 
interpretante in^ Latinum transtulimus,’ mving 
thus tiis authorities.* But tlie long Latin mgend 
is already found in MSS which go back to the 
9th cent, and have been frequently copied — which 
shows the great popularity of the legend in the 
West ; it is also narrated more or less shortly in 
many subsequent writings.* Huber* concludes, 
contrary to all probability, that the legend was 
written originally in Latin, though he does not 
exclude the possibility of its being a translation 
from the Greek — which is far more probable. 
Thanks to the Latin text, the legend found its 
way into the medisBval literature of the West, 
first in the homily and Passio of Aelfric (bet. 1020 
and 1026).* 

Texts are found in Anglo-Saxon, mediaeval and 
modem English, mediaeval and modem High 
German, ancient Norse, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish ; there is also a mediaeval Irish translation 
from the Passio of (Jregory of Tours. These texts 
are partly prose and partly verse, and some (Spanish 
and Italian) are in dramatic form. There is also 
a dramatic elaboration in Latin senarii by an 
author of the 17th century.* 

3. Cult— The Seven Sleepers have taken « place 
in Christian worship as much in the East as in the 
West, giving rise to short liturgical texts, hymns, 
and commemorations in the martyrologies,'* but 
the day of their commemoration varies greatly. 
According to the legend, a church was erected 
above the cave by the emperor Theodosias ; a 
church dedicated to the Seven Sleepers was built 
at Rome, on the Appian Way, and several in 
Germany.** Marseilles ** and other cities boasted 
of possessing their relics.** There are miniatures 
representing them in the Menologion of the 
emperor Basil 11. in the Vatican library, but the 
celebrated Vettori gem, now lost, does not seem 
to have represented them.** 

Muhammadans also venerate the Seven Sleepers,** 
and their names occur, more or less disfigured, on 
amulets. 

4. Parallel myths and legends.— A characteristic 
motive of the legend— the long sleep *^ — is of wide 
occurrence in ancient myths and legends, such as 
the myth of Endymion, of the Nine Sleepers of 
Sardinia recorded ny Aristotle,** and especially the 
story of Epimenides.** But a greater resemblance 
to the story of the Seven Sleepers appears in the 
Talmudic legend of Onias (Honi) Ha-Me’aggel,** 
who sleeps for 70 years and is convinced of the 

> Beitrag rur Siebeneehld/erUgende, ii. There U notitintr 
to JuBtify the donbt that Zaohariee of Mitylene hoe narrated the 
legend in Greek and that this ancient text hoe been loet (Huber, 
pp. 10, 87). Ae for John of Kphesui (native of Amid or 
tsarbekr), he wrote his story in Syrioo, not in Greek, 
s Bibl. uod. 263. » Huber, p. 88 ff. 

4 lb. p. 84. * Of. ib. pp. 69, 499 ff. < /ft. p. 71 

7 lb. p. 608. « /ft. p. 166. » /ft. pp. 166-214. 

“ /ft. pp. 1, 7, 86 f., 86. 90, 186. « /ft. p. 136. 

1* /ft. p. 142 ff. W lb. p. 164. M ]b. pp. 1 45, 168. 

“ /ft. p. 189. 1* lb. p. 808. 17 Ib. p. 376 f. 

M Phge. ausc. Iv. 11. 

18 For other analogous legends see Huber, pp. 128-186, 89617., 
485, 448. 

» lb. pp. 408, 418. 
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truth of Ps 126^ and in the Rtory of Abimelech,* 
whom Go<l cauKod to sleep for 66 years, to spare 
him the sight of the dostniction of the Temple 
under Nebuchadrezzar. The legends of men trans- 
lated alive to the other world also show some 
connexion. 

5. Criticism of the legend.— The historicity of 
the story of the Seven Sleepers was first questioned 
by Biuonius (f 1607) and then by Tilleinont and 
others, against whom Assemani tried to defend it. 
Recently many have come to the conclusion that 
the legend is simply derived or developed from 
ancient Indu-Germanio myths. 

It was generally maintained that the earliest 
text was Greek and of Greek provenance, but in 
1886 Nbldeke produced evidence that the Greek 
was a translation of an original Syriac text ; and 
this was ooniirmod by the observations of Ryasel 
and Heller.* As arguments against the Greek 
origin of the legend we may notice (1) that the 
earliest texts of any length are Syriao, going hack 
perhaps to the end of the 5th cent, j (2) that it 
seems impossible that in an important region at 
the very heart of the Eastern Empire tliere wouhl 
he narrated with imaginary circumstances (such 
as heresy), and with tlie gravest anachronisms, 
facts which had happened not more than a half 
century before and which would he remembered 
by many of the men of the time. Resides, the 
legend had a definite aim-- to inspire belief in the 
resurrection of the body, an aim which would in 
such circumstances be totally missed j further, the 
topographical data are not accurate for Ephesus. 
The same applies in the main to other localiza- 
tions, such as Arahissos * and Palestine.'* On the 
other hand, the anachroniHins and the historical 
and topograpliical raisUkes arc not surprising in 
Syrians who lived in the distant confines of the 
empire or beyond it, and it is noteworthy that the 
first historian to narrate the legend, John of 
Epliesus, was a native of Amid. Moreover, from 
the witness of Aphraates® it can be proved that 
the oriental Syrians, from the first hair of the 4th 
cent,, believed that the dead did not enter into 
reward or punishment until after the resurrection 
and the judgment ; that, while in death the 
‘heavenly spirit’ received at baptism returned to 
God, the ‘ animal spirit * remained buried with the 
body in a sleep, tranquil for tho just and troubled 
for the sinner. For men accustomed to this order 
of ideas the ro-awakening of the Seven Sleepers 
had an evidential value winch it could not have for 
others. And we may suppose that the ‘heresy’ 
was some local disseiiBioii among the oriental 
Syrians. Further, although the legend is clearly 
(UiriKtian, it is not improbable that parallel legends 
of long sleep, etc., and especially the Jewi.sh 
stories of ^oni and Abinielecli, botli inspired the 

1 nubor, pp. 407, 422. 

> lb. pp. 457, 460, 469. The same concluBion can bo drawn 
from iiaJSHaffos whero, correBpondinsf to a refrnlar expression In 
the Syriac, there is an unusual exprcBsion in the Orock ; <?.(/. 
(P, Acta Marty mm H Sanctorum, PariH, ISOO-no, i. WHO) 

I Zno\V> 

IZos) lai 

; (Hnbor, Beitrai/, il. 31) 

iawTOus iirb twi/ fieyCa^noy (dvoi iart awh rijf 

uryaAotrm'm flacriAriat fiov ; (lledj. 814) « « • f ^ ^ r f 

; (Hub. 40) iri«^of4€Vois iy Tp (Bcdj. 817) 

pK» ; (Hub. 44) CCS rv m ; (BedJ. 210) ]n\ . 

(Hub. 46) Kai £)S«, etc. 

* M. J. de Goejo, K. Akad. v. Wetengeh., Afdcelini; Letterk., 
IV. iv. (AmBterdam, lOOi] |.3 .S8; Ilubor, p. 28.8. 

4 J. Olemiont-Ganneau, ComptcH-liendns dc VAcad. des Inner, 
et Bcllen Lettrrs, 4th Bor. xxvi. (ISOO] p. 501 •.''»74 ; Huber, p. 285. 

• GratHii, Patr. iS'yr., Paris, 1894-1907, i. 896, 402, 294. 


author of the legend and procured for it the belief 
of the people ; tne influence which Judaism had in 
Mesopotamia (Adiabene) from the beginnings of 
the Syriac literature agrees with this. 

Literatprs,— T he two special works dealings with the legrend 
of the Seven Sleepera— John Koch, Din SisbgnsehlUferiegtnidet 
ihr Uraprung und thra Verbreitung : tins mytholMisch- 
literaturgeichichtliche Studie, Leipzig, 1883 ; and 1. Guidi. 
'Test! orieritali inediti Bopra i Setto Dormientl dl Efeso,^ 
Mrmorie della R. Aocademia dei Idneei, Olaase di Selense 
•iiorall Btor. e fliolog., Srd ser., vol. xit., Rome, 1886— are oare- 
i fully considered and epitomized In Michael Huber, Die 
Wanderhgende von den SiehenBchldfem, Ijei^zig, 1010 (valu- 
able for its rich material of every kind, sometimes not closely 
oonnected with the legend ; but the hypotheses and Conclusions 
of the author cannot be accepted without great reservations. 
On p. 214 is a complete bibliography, from C. Baronius and 

S. Le Nain de Tillemont, down to the various articles of 

T. Nhldeke, V. Ryssel, B. Heller, M. J. do Goeje, J. 

Clermont-Ganneau, etc. ; to this bibliography the reader may 
be referred). I, GUIDI, 

SEVEN VIRTUES (or GIFTS OF THE 
SPIRIT).— The medhcval Church not only formu- 
lated the ‘ seven deadly sins ’ as the sources from 
which all other sins iniglit be derived, but also 
enunciated the seven chief virtues as the main 
types of all possible excellences. 

I. The cardinal virtues in Greek philosophy. - 
The ‘ classilication of the virtues’ dales from 
Greek times. The Greeks named four virtues only 
— wisdom, courage, temperance, justice — as funda- 
mental. Plato, in whose Republic^ they first 
definitely appear, implies that they were already 
traditional in his day. Though not invented by 
Plato, it was his rare insight that singled out 
these (pialities, already current in jiopnlar thouf'ht, 
as constituting the central core of morality. 
Plato attempts to show that these virtues are 
primary or ‘cardinal* (mrrfo, ‘hinge’) because 
they correspond to the natural constitution of the 
soul, and therefore form the four sides of a sym- 
metrical character. Virtue, according to Plato, is 
the health or harmony of the sonl. As the soul is 
composed of three powers — intellect, feeling, will 
— BO corresponding to these are the virtues of 
wisdom, temperance, and courage. These three 
qualities, however, have reference more particu- 
larly to tho individual life. But, ns man is also 
part of an organism, justice is conceived as the 
social virtue — the virtue which regulates the 
others. Aristotle* opposed the theory of Plato 
that virtue is innate ; it is acquired by habit, and 
is not the same for every man, hut is determined 
by the circumstances of the individual. Aristotle 
therefore considerably enlarged the list of the 
principal virtues, ana specially includes in their 
number ‘ maj^manimity,’ or generosity. He drew 
a sharper distinction than Plato between the 
intellectual virtues and those dependent upon tlie 
emotions. Tho Stoic school followed Plato, con- 
ceiving the cardinal virtues as constitutive of ‘ the 
life according to nature.* Since Plato’s day his 
theory has been generally accepted by moralists, 
though from time to time other virtues have been 
added, and a place has frcauently been found for 
‘benevolence.^ Among ethical writers benevo- 
lence was first prominently mentioned by 'Thomas 
Aquinas in the 13th cent., there taking the form 
of love and being placed, as we shall afterwards 
see, with the other two of the Pauline triad, faith 
and hone, above Plato’s list. It was early felt, 
especially by those influenced by nionotnoistio 
thought, that, while the will is strong for courage 
and temperance, and tho insight of the intellect 
just and wise, true morality is not less a matter 
of the heart and feelings. However keen the mind 
and strong the will, there is no security that they 
can compass moral action unless emotion he their 

1 Tr. B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, Oxford, 1871, UL 
806 if. ; see also v. 20017. (Lawe), i. L42 (Protagoroi), 

a HicoTn. Ethics, bk. il. I, beg:iniiing. 
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ally ; and indeed, where the mind and will alone 
rule and the heart is denied expression, the moral 
character lacks completeness ; as Paul says, * Love 
is the fulfilment of the law.* Like the other 
cardinal virtues, * benevolence * has been variously 
interpreted, l)eing identilied by early monotheism 
with charity, and only later receivinj^ a larger 
significance. It has been maintained, however, 
by some that the Platonic list is adequate and 
compact, covering the whole field of morality. 
There is no need for the special mention of benevo- 
lence or charity, since a proper conception of 
justice involves all forms of generosity. It is 
true, we must * be just before we are generous.* 
But there is no such thing as bare justice. He 
wlio is just naturally recognizes the claims of 
others ; and benevolence, charity, and even kind- 
ness and mercy are the implicates of true jus- 
tice. 

2. Virtues of NT.— The NT does not elaborate 
a system of ethics. Christ and Ilis apostles deal 
with moral Questions as circumstuncos dictate. 
While several passages set forth a catalogue of 
virtues (Mt 5^'^^ Ph 48, Gal 1 Co 13, Col 

2 P 1®'^), these summaries are not systematic or 
formal, though they are characterized by a re* 
markable siiuilarity in spirit and tone. They usu- 
ally emphasize what have been called the ^amiable 
graces,* and derive all excel lonco of character from 
the spirit of love. Conspiiuious among the moral 
ideas constantly recurring in the apostolic writings 
are the three virtues of faith, hope, and charity 
(1 Co 13, 1 Th Col 1» », Uo 5, 1 P, He 10“)- 
which suggests that these were regarded as moral 
conditions of the Christian life. They connect 
man with God and form tlie mainsuring of the 
t^pe of chanicter which Christ sougiit to create. 
These graces are not set in opposition to the 
classical virtues. Paul at least, who had some 
acquaintance with SUnc j)hilosophy, was not 
likely to be ignorant of the place that the latter 
held in Greek and Koiuan morals. There is no 
repudiation of them in the NT. All arc men- 
tioned, at least soparatc^ly if not in conjunction, 
and indeed strongly commended. 

3. Recognition by the Church of the cardinal 
virtues. — When Greek j)liilo>o|)liy began to exer- 
cise its influence in early (flu istianity, it is not 
sur^irising that the cardiiuil virtues, so long 
regarded os the basal elements of character, 
should gradually find a place in Christian ethics. 
But tlie early Fathers, being peraviaded that these 
virtues had referen(!o bo man’s mundane life alone, 
added to them the l*aiiline graces as expressive of 
man’s relation to the spiritual world. The four 
first were conscqueutly called ‘ natural,’ the throe 
last ‘ supernatural ’ or ‘ theological ’ virtues. The 
adoption of the cardinal virtues did not come about 
immediately. The problem before the Church 
was a complex one. Though Christianity might 
be willing to acknowledge wliat was good in the 
moral teaching of the ancient world, it could not 
ignore the assoedations which clung to many of the 
ideas and practices of pagan times. If, then, the 
Church was to assimilate any of the existing data 
of morals, it was bound to unpose upon them its 
own interpretation and to bring them into harmony 
with its own system of belief. Only gradually, 
therefore, did there come about a spirit of media- 
tion between the old morality and tlie new. The 
earliest snb-apostolic writers were disposed to 
emphasize the contrast and to repudiate every- 
thing that savoured of pagan ethics. Among the 
first to draw attention to the importance of the 
cardinal virtues was Origen, who, theugii mention- 
ing them as indispensable to the moral clmructer, 
m^e no attempt to give them a distinctively 
Christian significance. Witli Amhro.se, whose 


i/e practically a rej)rodiiction of Cicero’s 

book bearing the same mime — is tljc first real 
treatise on Christian ethics, a change of altitude 
becomes apparent. An ell'ort is now made to cou- 
iiecb the Datonie virtues with Chrislian ideas. 

‘ Wisdom,’ ho maintains, is jirimarily theological 
08 having God for its object. ‘ Fortitude,’ or 
courage, is essentially lirmr.ess in withstanding 
the seductu>ns of the world. But, strongly influ- 
enced by t)T notions, Ambrose dues not relinquish 
the narrower martial view of the term. ‘ Temper- 
ance * retains tlie Stoic meaning of ‘ observance of 
due measure* in all cmulutt, wliilo also the Stoic 
idea of ju.stice, os the union of all human interests, 
is ciilargeil to embrace the notion of Cliristinn 
benevolentie. 

4. Transformation under Christianity. — There 
are undoubtedly indicutiouH in this earliest treatise 
on Christian ethics of the transforming influence 
of Christian thought, but it is in the writings of 
Au^stine, Ambrose’s greatest pupil, that the 
decisive step is taken of (’liristiani/ing the virtues. 
The old rmmos frequently recur, but tlioy are 
now employed in a new .sense and are directed to 
a new object— viz. the vision of and devotion to 
God. Faith, hope, and love are now introduced 
and regarded by Augustine as the foiinalivo 
factors of Christian virtue, while the four earlier 
virtues are but tlie diH'cretit aspects in which the 
love of God manifests itse lf. 

Thus he duHnes (ortilndG as Move cheerfully enduring all 
things for the sake of God ; teinpenmoo, love keopiiiff lUoIf 
entire and inviolate for God ; iustice, lo\ •; Kurving God only and 
tlierefore controlling all else timt in subject to fnan ; prudence, 
or wiiMiom, love discriminuting between those lliirigH which 
assist and those things which retard its approach to God.’ l 

Under the influence of Ambrose and Augustine 
the cardinal virtues hcncofoith form a generally 
accepted scheme for the Christian treatment of 
systematic ethics. The triad of Christian graces 
is frequently Bim])ly jilacod at their side. Some- 
times the ‘seven gifts of the Spirit’ enumerated 
by Is 11® are added, while over against them are 
arrayed under the head of the ‘sovni ileadly sins’ 
(y.v.) the forces of wickedness. It is jxissihle to 
trace the eflects of Augustine’s teacliing upon the 
writings of Gregory the Gnuit, wiio by bis frecpient 
use of allegory prepared the way for scliolasticism. 
But it is when we come to the schoolmen them- 
selves, and fiarticularly to 'rhomas Aquimis, 
that we discover the full eil'cct of Augiistinian 
thought. The scholastics go back to the old 
sources of moral speculation. Aristotle is par 
excellence their ‘ master.’ In Aquinas Aristotle 
reappears ; but it is Aristotle rcml in the light of 
Augustine. The Aristotelian division of the son! 
ami thc5 doctrine of the ‘ mean ’ are preserved, hut 
the cardinal virtues are now refern.Mi t.o the super- 
natural cud of man and are derived from the 
divine gifts of love. 

Thus, in the development of Christian truth, tlie 
cardinal virtues have come to liohl an acknow- 
ledged place. But they have undergone a marked 
transformation. 'J'ho Cliristian cannot aflbrd to 
neglect them. They stand as essential qualities. 
But, baptized into the sj)iiit of Christ, they are 
endowea with a new imsining and worth. The 
religion of Jesus has so ]»rofoiindly modified the 
moral ideiis of the jmst tiiab they have become 
new creations. The old moral currency w'as still 
kept in circulation, but it was gradually minted 
anew.® Courage is not disparaged, but it is sliowii 
to be not less real when evincetl, not on the battle- 
field, but in the conflict of the soul. Teii»)>er/ince 
is still the control of the physical passions, but it 
is w’idened out to embrace the riglil placini; of the 
aiVections. Wisdom is no longer tlie scllish cal- 

1 Mor. Mei'L 

2 Strong, ('Urintian Kthicn^ p. ISflff. 
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culation of worldly prudence, but the true inter- 
pretation of the tningH of God. Justice involves, 
as before, the suppression of self in conflict with 
the rights of others ; but the source of it lies in 
nving to God the love which is His due and in 
finding in the objects of His regard the subjects of 
our thought and care. 

5. Unincation. — Can the virtues be unified? 
May it not be shown that the various aspects of 
the * good * are but difierent manifestations of one 
principle? Augustine was the first to recognize 
the great Christian truth that it is man*s relation 
to God that gives cohesion and unit^ to the moral 
life ; and he was but true to the spirit of the NT 
when he re-affirmed the Pauline triad— faith, hope, 
and charity — as the primary and co-ordinating 
elements of Christian character. According to 
him and later moralists, these qualities were not 
simply added to the classical virtues, but so fused 
and incorporated with them as to create the 
spiritual disposition which penetrates the entire 
personality and qualifies its every thought and 
act. So essential are these graces to the Christian 
life that, as we have seen, they were called * the 
theological virtues ’ ; because, as Aquinas says, 
* they nave God for their object, they bring us into 
true relations to God, and they are imparted to us 
by God alone.** They are but different mani- 
festations of one virtue, three facets of one gem, 
the supreme passion of the soul and lord of its 
emotions ; anci, like justice in tlie Platonic theory, 
the intimate spirit of order alike in the individual 
and in society, harmoniously binding together all 
the other virtues. Faith, hope, and love are one, 
and are at once the root and the fruit of all moral 
excellences. They constitute the attitude and 
spirit of the man whom Christ has redeemed. 


of minute cell known as the spermatozoon. So also 
is the female the bearer of a p^uliar form of cell 
known as the ovum. Death is the lot of these 
cells except of such as chance to fuse one with 
another. Through the fusion of two gametes, a 
sperm with an ovum, the combined piquet, the 
zygote, receives an impetus to growth, and a new 
individual results. The bearing of one or other of 
the two types of gamete is the fundamental dis 
tinction between the two sexes, and in some of the 
lower animals— «.y., sea-urchins-— no other is to ^ 
found. But in the higher animals the sexes are 
further differentiated in a number of ways. 
Appropriate ducts and glands, diflering in the 
sexes, facilitate the transference of the sperm 
from the male to the female, while in the latter 
sox further elaborate mechanisms are often found, 
serving to nourish the embryo before and after the 
time of birth. Besides such sexual diiferences as 
are directly subservient to the needs of the 
developing zygote, and are generally termed 
* primary” sexual characters, there are many 
others of a less essential nature. The gayer 
plumage and the song of cock-birds, the mane of the 
lion, the horns of the stag, and the beard of man are 
well-known examples of a host of features in which 
the male sox differs from the female. Characters 
of this sort, not diroctly concerned in the formation 
and nutrition of the embryo, are termed ‘ second- 
ary* sexual characters. They offer special prob- 
lems of their own, especi^ly^ in man, where 
mental characters as well as physical are doubtless 
to be included in this category. Owing to their 
social and ethical importance, a more detailed 
account of them is given below. 

a. The reproductive process.— The process by 
which a new individual results from the fusion 


But, if they are to be called * virtues,’ it must be 
in a different sense from what the ancients under- 
stood by virtue. They are not elements of the 
natural man, but spiritual states which come into 
being with a changed moral character. They con- 
nect man with God and constitute him a member 
of a new spiritual order. Hence these graces 
must not be considered as outward adornments 
merely. They are radical and inherent in the 
Christian. They claim the whole man. They 
re-create and transfigure all his powers of mind 
and heart and will. They do not supersede or 
render superfluous the natural virtues. They 
transmute and complete them, giving them coher- 
ence and purpose by directing them to a divine 
object. 
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A. B. D. Alexander. 

SEX. — z. Phenomena of sex.— The general 
phenomena of sex as exhibited by the higher 
animals are familiar to all. The individuals of a 
species are divisible into two groups, males and 
females. Biologically the essential property of 
the male is that he comes to carry a certain type 
1 Summa, n. 11. qu. 62, art 1. 


between two gametes— spermatozoon and ovum— 
is frequently termed * sexual reproduction,’ but 
from a comparative standpoint the term is not 
strictly accurate. Eeproduction in most of the 
lower and smaller forms of animals is brought 
about by division. In the most minute forms, 
such as the protozoa, the whole animal divides 
into two portions of equal or nearly ooual size, 
each of which becomes a fresh inaividual. In 
more complex yet still lowly animals, such as 
polyps and certain worms, the division is unequal, 
resulting in the production of one or more smaller 
portions or buds which eventually grow up into 
the adult form. In forms of life which are yet 
more complicated, in which the various organs are 
more highly differentiated, the place of the bud is 
taken by a single cell, the egg. Beprodiiction 
consists in the formation of numbers of e^gs, which 
in some species develop straight away into fresh 
individuals of the species. In some cases only one 
sex is known, and reproduction may be regarded 
as the formation of numerous internal buds which 
sever their connexion with the parent while still 
in the unicellular stage. In higher animals the 
eggs are incapable of further development under 
normal conditions unless they fuse with another 
cell, the spermatozoon, though, as will appear 
later, even the eggs of such highly organized 
creatures as the frog can be artificially stimulated 
to develop without the intervention of the mide. 
Reproduction has been accomplished with the 
formation of the and sperms ; the fusion with 
the sperm, by whi(% the eggs are stimulated to 
develop, is a distinct phenomenon. It is compar- 
able to the curious ana complicated process known 
amon^i the protozoa as conjugation, of which the 
biological significance is stul a puzzle. The dis- 
covery of this phenomenon, coupled with the pro- 
nounced speculative tendencies prevalent among 
zoologists at the close of last century, led to the 
production of much literature on the question of the 
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origin of sex. With the fashion then in vogue of 
arranging comparable phenomena in a series from 
what was judged tlie most priniitivo to that con- 
sidered the most highly specialized, it was inevitable 
that attempts should be made to construct a scale 
with the simplest protozoon at one end and man at 
the other. Moreover, it was argued how each step in 
the scale should theoretically confer an advantage 
on tiio species which took it, thus bringing the 
whole process into lino with natural selection 
operating upon the required variations of which 
the existence was assumed. But, while biologists 
romained so ignorant of the nature of variation, 
these essays failed to carry conviction among the 
more critically minded ; and with the renewal of 
interest in the experimental study of variation and 
heredity, they have for the present been relegated 
to the background. The feeling prevalent among 
biologists to-day is that, if attention is concent- 
rated upon the experimental analysis of the nature 
of sex, the question of its origin, in so far as there 
can be certainty in this matter, will gradually 
solve itself. 

3. Parthenogenesis.— Parthenogenesis (^.?>.), the 
development of an egg without fertilization by a 
sperm, is a phenomenon which invites attention in 
connexion with sex. Various experiments show 
that even in the vertebrate the egg alone mav 
contain all the constituents necessary^ for a fresh 
individual, provided that the appropriate stimuli 
are forthcoming. Eggs which are naturally par- 
thenogenotic usually differ from normal eggs in 
extruding one polar body instead of two, and it 
was suggested % VVeismann that the retention of 
the second polar body was a form of auto- fertiliza- 
tion. In view of the facta of artificial partheno- 
genesis, this thesis can hardly be maintained, since 
development occurred after the extrusion of both 
polar bodies. Moreover, in the honey-bee the eggs 
which produce the drones are undoubtedly par- 
thcTiogonetic, and at the same time form two polar 
bodies- 

4. Importance of the ovum. — The study of par- 
thenogenesis suggests the question whether the 
gametes found in the two sexes are of equal value 
in so far as the next generation is concerned. The 
matured ovum can be induced to develop without 
the sperm. Can the sperm be induced to develop 
into a fresh individual without fusing with an 
ovum ? So far no medium has been found in whicli 
the sperm will develop except the cell protoplasm 
of the egg. Boveri’s experiments^ showed tliat a 
fragment of egg protoplasm is all that is required 
in certain species. But, until the sperm can bo 
shown to develop in some other medium, it is 
possible to maintain the view advocated by some 
writers that the ovum is the all-important gamete, 
the sperm an accessary which is not always 
essential. There are certain characters which, on 
this view, are carried independently by either egg 
or sperm, and siudi characters generally exhibit 
some form of Mondelian heredity. But the 
essential characters which determine the capacity 
for existence reside in the coll protoplasm of tlie 
ovum, and there alone. The factors which deter- 
mine the colour of the eyes or hair, the shape of 
the nose, or perhaps the grade of mental ability, 
are to be found in either ovum or sperm. But the 
factors which decide the existence of lungs or a 
backlK>ne reside only in the cell protoplasm of the 
egg. In short, as one writer has expressed it, 
we are vertebrates because our motliers were 
vertebrates. 

5. Mendelian nature of sex.— With the outburst 
of experimental work that followed the rediscovery 
of Mendel's paper on heredity,* attention was early 
turned to analyzing the nature of sex by the new 

1 Of. below, {9. 9 Of. art. Hkriwity, 7. 
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methods. Indeed Mendel himself had suggested 
in his letters to Nftgeli that the inheritance of sex 
might follow the same lines as that of other 
characters. The heterozygous dominant mated 
with the recessive gives equal numbers of hetero- 
zygous dominants and rocessivos. In such mat- 
ings the.se are the only two forms of individual 
produced in so far as a given character is concerned. 
If therefore one sex could bo regarded os a hetero- 
zygous dominant and the other as a recessive, 
the rough equality of numbers in which the two 
sexes are usually produced, os well as the normal 
absence of transitional forms, would receive a 
simple explanation. For since, from the nature of 
tlie case, the mating must always be of the same 
l-ype, viz. hotcrozygote x recessive, only males and 
females of the sumo constitution can bo formed. 
The question then arose whiijh sex was to be re- 
garded as the heterozygous dominant and wliich as 
the recessive. The matter wa.s decided bv a study 
of the inheritance of certain characters which have 
been termed ‘ sex-linked ’ or ‘ sex-limited.’ As an 
example of thi.s type of heredity, we may take the 
following case from poultry : 

In certain breeds of fowl the plutnafce is oompletely black ; in 
other breeds, such as the Plymouth Uock, the plumati'e is * barred.’ 
AcroMS each individual feather run alternating; transverse bands 
of hlot^k and white, the sum total of which (;ive the bird its 
characteristic liarred appearance. * Barring:' (B) behaves as a 
simple dominant to black (i>). Barred cock x block hen produce 
barred offspring: of both sexes ; and, when these are ni:it€Ml to- 
gether, the Fo generation consists of barred and black in the 
ratio S : l,i thus establishing the reix^ssivo nature of black. 
But the remarkable fact of the case is that all the blacks are 
females. The explanation now generally adopted is that the 
female is heterozygous for a sex fwjtor (F) which the male does 
not possess. When a female which is heterozygous for the 
barring (actor, and therefore in constitution F/lib, ('oines to 
form gametes, the coll division is of such a nature that the 
factors F and B will not enter into the same gamete. Tito 
gametes which are formed in such a bird ore therefore of Uie two 
kinds Fb and fB only. The heterozygous male (ffUb) forma 
gametes of the two kinds//? and/i». It is clear, therefore, that 
every Fj bird which is homozygous for b {-hb) must at the same 
time be heterozygous for F, %.e. must be a female. This view 
of the case is oonflnned hy the result of mating barred hens with 
black cocks. In every case, no mutter how 'ptiro-brcd* the 
barred hen was, this mating has given barred cocks and black 
hens onlv. The barred hen, however bretl, is always hetero- 
zygous for the barring factor (/?), and, since she transmits 
tills factor only to her sons, never to her daughters, it must bo 
supposed that her gametes are of two sorts from tiiu point of 
view of sex, viz. those which give rise to males and those which 
give rise to females. There Is at iiresimt no evidutute from ex- 
perimental breeding for regarding the spermatozoa as other 
Uuin of the same type from the point of view of sex— in other 
w'ords, the male may be considcrprl as homozygous. Breeding 
experiments have shown tiiat the same holds good also for 
pigeons and for certain moths. 

6 . Experiments with Drosophila. — There is, 
however, another group of cases where the breed- 
ing evidence points to the converse condition hold- 
ing good — the male is the heterozygous and the 
feinale the homozygous sex. 

The little pomace-fly {Dronophila ampelophila) normally has 
red eyes. Some years ago a whif.e-oyed variety appeared, at 
first only in the male sex. Breeding experiments showed that 
white was recessive to red. From the cross red-eyed female x 
white-eyed male all the offspring were red-eyed. When thesu 
Fj flics were mated, the F^ generation was found to consist of 
reds and whites in the ratio : 1, but all the whites were males. 
Subsequently white-eyed furnalos were produced, and these, 
when mated to any red-oyed male, gave only red-eyed females 
and white-eyed males. The CAse is iiie converse of that of the 
barred poultry. The male must be regarded as the hetero- 
zygous ami the female as the homozygous sox for some factor, 
transiniltisl along Meiulolian lines, upon wVdcli the iiiunifestu- 
Uon of sex depends. Many other charatsiers In Drmuphila have 
recently been shown to follow the same type of inhuriUiuco as 
that of the white ey«*. 

This type of transmission is of special interest 
owing to the fact that it is found in man also. 
The liercdity of certain human defoeds, iietahly 
heeinophilia and colour-blind ne.s.s, apix ars t<» be 
precisely parallel to the series of sox -linked Droao' 
phila cases, and, so far as the ovidcuice goes, \ye are 
forced to conclude that in man also the nuiio is tlie 
heterozygous and the female the liomozygoiis sex. 

1 Of. art. IIkakditv, § 7. 
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These two groups of ca«es, the bird -moth group 
and the man-fly group, at present stand sharply 
apart. It is, however, cliHTicult not to believe tuat 
future work will reveal them as forming part of 
Home more general Kchetno. Indeed, attempts 
have already l)een made to eflect this synthesis by 
the assumption of selective fertilization. On this 
view, the dillerence between the sexes would depend 
upon more than one factor, the male and the female 
being heterozygous respectively for different 
factors. This involves the assumption of two 
classes of sperms and two classes of eggs, such that 
the sperm of class A would fertilize the ova of class 
A to give females, and the sperm of class B would 
unite with the ova of class B to give males. In 
the absence of direct evidence, however, any 
attempt at explanation based on selective fertiliza- 
tion cannot be regarded as having more than a 
suggestive value. Nevertheless, the idea that the 
nianifestation of sex depends upon deiinito factors 
distributed among the gametes along the well- 
known Mendelian lines of segregation is an idea 
that is already firmly based upon a secure founda- 
tion of fact. 

7. The X chromosome. — During the past few 
years a noUhlo advance in our knowledge of the 
phenomena of sex has been made by American 
workers, among whom should be mentioned more 
especially E. B. Wilson and T. H. Morgan. It 
w<jL8 discovered that in many insects the number 
of chromosomes in the individual cells is different 
in the two sexes. Where this was the case, the 
number and arrangement in the female were sym- 
metrical, so that all the ova formed were alike in 
these respects. In the male, however, the number 
was less, and asymmetry ownirred, so that two 
classes of sperm were formed. The sperms with 
the lower number of ebromosomes united with the 
ova to form the number chara<jteristic of males, 
while the sperms with the higher number, on fus- 
ing with ova, gave the numuer characteristic of 
ftMiialcs. 'Die deduction was made that the males 
were hoterozygoiiH for sex, forming two cloHses of 
spcrni wliicli wore niale-dijtcnnining and fenialo- 
determining resi»ectively. This conclusion has 
been strengthened by recent work on Drosophila, 
where microscopical examination of the germ cells 
has aeconipanied experimental breeding. In this 
fly tliero is a certain type of chromosome, the bo- 
called X chromosome which, like all the other 
chromosomes, is dn]di(atod in the cells of the 
female, hut represented by a single numlier only 
in the cells of the male. Every gamete formed in 
the female therefore contains an X chromosome, 
whereas one half of the sperms contain it and the 
otlier half are without it, its pla<;e being taken by 
a chromosome of a different typo. This accords 
with the Impeding work on the pomace-fly, which, 
as already staled, indicates that the female of this 
species is homozygous and tho male heterozygous 
for sex. The two kinds of gametes produced by 
the same individual male and ditlering in their 
sex (lelcuniining properties, which are postulated 
to explain tho results of breeding experiments, 
have been shown actually to exist as the result of 
independent histological work, and we are led to 
suppose tliat the factor upon which the manifesta- 
tion of sex depends can he definitely identified as 
attached to a particular element in tho gamete — 
the X ehromosome. It may he mentioned that 
Morgan and others are inclined to take a quantita- 
tive view of sexual difference and to suppose that 
the formation of a female results when the zygote 
receives two X chromosomes (normally one from 
each gamete), and a male when the X ohromosorao 
enters from one side only. Whether this hypo- 
thesis will hold good generally must be left for 
future work to decide. 


8. Sex*deterininatioti.~-Th6 problem of sex- 
determlnation— a problem which for centuries bos 
excited deep interest — may be regarded as in lar^e 
measure solved by the results of recent work. We 
now know that the sex manifested by any given 
individual depends upon the nature of the two 
gametes througli whose conjugation the individual 
was formed. This is decided at the moment of 
fertilization, and there is no reason for supposing 
that any subsequent event can influence the lunda- 
mental sexual nature of the zygote produced, 
though, as will appear later, extrinsic influences 
may lo^ to modification of secondary sexual char* 
acters. The various attempts before the present 
century to solve the problem were largely based 
on the assumption that external influences (exerted 
either upon the parent or uiHin tho developing off- 
spring at an early stage) could determine the sex 
to which the latter was to belong. This assump- 
tion was not unnatural at a time when the most 
critical technique available was unable to dis- 
tinguish any sexual difference in the early em- 
bryos of mammals and other animals. The newly- 
formed creature was regarded as indifferent with 
respect to sex, differentiating into male or female 
only at a somewhat later stage. In attacking 
the problem, the method adopted was generally 
statistical. A possible cause affecting the deter- 
mination of sex was suggested, and statistics of 
births were collected when the suggested cause was 
in operation, to be contrasted with similar statis- 
tics brought together when the cause was operat- 
ing either slightly or not at all. Since the greater 
part of available statistics refer to man, it was for 
this species that most of the work was done. 
Many authors have seen in nutrition the determin- 
ing cause of sex ; and it was held that a richer and 
more abundant nutrition of the embryo tended to 
lead to the production of females, while under- 
feeding the mother, in the case of mammals, tended 
to increase tho output of males. Many statisties 
have been collected on this point, but, while some 
of them appear to offer support to the contention, 
others are directly opposed to it. Nor does the 
experimental evidence that exists for smaller ver- 
tebrates, such as rats, mice, and frogs, indicate 
that nutrition appreciably affects the sex ratio. 
'J'hat it should do so is not inconceivable, oven 
though sex is determined at fertilization, for it 
is possible that difiorent conditions, particularly 
unfavourable ones, may be better resisted in the 
earlier embryonic stages of one sex than of the 
other. On this view, a change in tho external 
conditions would not have affected the determina- 
tion of sex, hut would have brought about an 
alteration in the sex ratio through an increased 
mortality among the early embryos of ono sex as 
compared with those of the other, 

9. The theory of auto-regulation.— Among the 
theories of sox-determination based upon statisti- 
cal data mention may be made of Dlising’s theory 
of auto-regulation. The assumption is made that 
the newly-fornied gametes of either sex tend to 
produce individuals of the same hqx as that from 
which they are sprung, whereas older gametes 
tend to produce the opposite sex. Thus the more 
freshly produced sperm has a greater tendency to 
give rise to male individuals than older sperm 
which has been for some time in the ducts. A 
stallion whose services are much utilized should 
produce more male offspring than one which is 
more rarely put to the mare. The fewer the males 
in a spccios, tho oftener they serve the females, 
and in consequence the younger are the sperms 
they emit ; and, as the younger sperms give rise to 
more males, the tendency is for a dearth of this sex 
in any generation to be compensated for by an 
increase in the next. The net result is an auto- 
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regulation of the sex ratio, wliich is maintained at 
the level that is most advantageous to the species. 

The leading idea in Dlisiiig’s theory, that the 
determination of sex deiHjnds upon the relative 
maturity of tho gamete, was Imrrowed from Thury, 
though by him it was ai)pHed to the female sex 
only. According to tliis author, ova freshly 
liberated from the ovary have a stronger tendency 
to produce females than ova which nave become 
staler ; the latter more often give rise to males. 
When first enunciated, the few statistics available 
strongly supported the idea, and ‘ Thury’s law ’ 
had an immediate vogue ; but, as fresh and un- 
conformable data came to hand, it fell into dis- 
repute. More recently, however, the idea has 
been revived in connexion with certain experi- 
mental work. Richard Hortwig and his pupils 
have shown that it is possible to raise the pro- 
portion of males in frogs by <lelaying fertilization 
of the ova. As they became staler, the ratio of 
males increased, ana in some cases the otispring 
wore all of this sex. It is possible that in stale 
ova the chromatin, in which the sex -determining 
factors presumably reside, becomes impaired, while 
the coll protoplasm as a whole retains its vitality. 

If this were so, the sex would bo determined by 
the entering sperm alone ; and, if we suppose the 
male sex in the frog to he the recessive one, the 
resulting offspring would be male. Such a view 
receives some support from tho work of Boveri on 
the fertilization of sea-urchins. By shaking the 
eggs it is possible to fragment them so that some 

e leces are produced which contain no chromatin. 

overi found that such pieces were penetrated by 
the sperm with tho production of normal though 
undersized larvtw. Tlie chromatin of the male 
alone is sufficient for the production of a now 
individual, tijough the sperm cannot develop 
except in unison with tho cell protoplasm of the 
egg. There appears to bo good evidence in some 
cases for an alteration in the sex ratio when the 
ova are stale, hut whether the explanation sug- 
gested will l)(i found to hold good can he decided 
only by fresh observations. 

10 . Secondary sexual distinctions. —Through- 
out the animal kingdom the primary distinction 
between the sexes—the bearing of either ova or 
8 perniHlozoji---da nearly always accompanied by 
other differences of a more or loss deeply seated 
nature. In some of tho lower animals the sexes are 
so unlike as to have been regarded as belonging to 
entirely different groups. Among the vertebrates, 
with wliich we are chiefly concerned, the second- 
ary sexual distinc.tions are often striking enough. 
They vary greatly from species to species, Indiig 
very inarkcd in some and practically non-existent 
in others. In jiheasants and in many breeds of 
poultry the cock is totally iliffercnt in upjiearance 
from his hens, while in pigeons it is often exceed- 
ingly dilliciilt, if not impossible, to distinguish the 
sexes by means of external features. But, remark- 
able as these sexual differences often are, they 
were for long taken as a matter of course, and 
excited little attention until an exi»lanation of tlie 
forms of life in t^irms of evolution through natural 
selection was formulated by Charles IJarw'in. 
Then it began to he felt tliab some of these second- 
ary sexual characters offered a difliculty. The mane 
of a Hon or the antlers of a stag might conceivably 
be brought about by natural selection fieting 
within the species. Both may be serviceable in 
(jornhat, and tlie better endowed male is enabled to 
drive off his rivals and satisfy his sexual instinct, 
leaving progeny which t«jnd to inherit and trans- 
mit their father’s advantage.^. But of what con- 
ceivable use was the gorgeous plumage of the male 
bird of paradise or of the cock phea.sant in a stern 
struggle for existence? Would not the possessor 
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of such adornments rather be placed at a dis- 
advantage ? The theory of natural selection 
demands that, if a thing exists, it must exist in 
virtue of its utility either to the individual or to 
the species. It w as in terms of the species rat her 
th.an of tho individual that Darwin put forward 
his subsidiary theory of sexual selection. Beauty 
appeals to the aesthetic taste of the female. Beauty 
in the male excites her and renders her more apt 
for mating. Though the more gorgeous male may, 
through his striking beauty, be at a disadvantage 
in the struggle for existence, yet this is more than 
counterbalanced by tho exciting effect which his 
pperior attractions exert upon the female. She 
is the more readily induced to mate and to leave 
progeny, whereby the species gains, oven though 
the more conspicuous mnlo runs greater individual 
risks. Moreover, if the lestlietio ideal of the 
female is high, variation in tlie direction of 
more pronounced beauty of plumage or song will 
always meet with its reward, and the cumulative 
effect of sexual selection will constantly heighten 
sexual distinctions. Tlio reality of sexual selec- 
tion turns upon tho exercise of clioice by the 
fetnales, and, though Darwin assiduously collected 
all the facts that ho could, it cannot he said that 
the theory is firmly based. In some cases, such as 
that of the hlack-coek [Tetrao tetrix), observations 
on the courtship habits favour tho idea that tho 
female exercises a definite choice. On the other 
hand, there are many observations wliich tell 
against the theory. In some species of birds, such 
08 peafowl and turkeys, tlio male is conspicuous 
from the female in plumage as well as in the j>er- 
sistenoe with which he parades bis plumes in the 
breeding season ; yet it is a matter of common 
observation that the hens show no apparent interest 
in the performance. Again, many of the char- 
acteristic so-called courtship actions of the male, 
as well as the exorcise of his song, frequently com- 
mence after mating has already taken place. 
Among lopidoptera, where most marked sexual 
dimorphism is often found, tliero is some experi- 
mental evidence against its being in any way con- 
cerned w'ith a choice exercised by tne female. 
Males deprived of tho wing sc-ales, or painted with 
a colour to obscure their characteristic pattern, 
have been found to he just as acceptable to the 
female as normal ones. 

Since the publication of Darwin’s hook more 
attention has been paid to tho behaviour of animals 
in relation to tlie Dreoding period. I’articiilarly 
has this been the case with birds, where courtHhip 
actions are usually more marked and observation 
is less ditlicult. Fresh facts suggested that these 
actions douhfcles.s serve as an aphrodisiac, by 
means of which tho male advertizes his readiness 
to mate and attempts to stimulate the female to a 
like condition. A more brilliant coloration in tho 
male may servo tx) enhance tho display, hut it is 
not a necessary condition. The mate of the little 
sober-coloured warVders, wliere the sexes are alike, 
goes tlirough postures similar to those found in 
species such as the sun bittern (Eupyga helms) ^ 
where the iMmutifully marked cock is quite dis- 
tinct from tho lien. On the other hand, it seenis 
certain that in many cases tho elaborate display 
does not serve as n direct incentive to pairing. An 
excellent example of this is afforded by the great 
crested grebe, recently studied with much care liy 
J. S. Huxley and others. Many curious aii<l 
definite po.stiirings take place continually in this 
species during the breeding season. As hot li .sexes 
take part in them, the term ‘mutual di.nplay ’ has 
been a[>plicd to these fierformances. 'J'hey are 
quite distinct from the posturings which lead up bo 
tho act of coition, and Huxley has suggested that, 
if we are to attribute to them a juirpose, we may 
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suppose that they serve to keep the two individuals 
of the pair together during the mating season. 
Whether this speculation be adopted or not, it is 
clear that these peculiarities of behaviour are 
dependent upon the enhanced activity of the sexual 
Inlands and probably upon the hormones * secreted 
in greater abundance during the breeding period 
of the year. They are of interest in showing that 
alterations in the metabolism of these glands may 
act as astimulant to performances which, though not 
directly connected with roproiluction, are normally 
in abeyance. They open up a suggestive line of 
inquiry on the influence of the hormones pro^hiced 
by the sex glands in stimulating phases of mental 
ac.tivity usually regarded as outside the sphere of 
sexual inllucnce. 

IX. Wallace’s view of sexual diversity. — 

Wallace, who put forward the theory of natural 
selection at the same time as Darwin, definitely 
rejected the theory of sexual selection. He took 
up a totally different standpoint with regard to 
sexual diversity, and considered that it is due rather 
to the female having diverged from the male than 
versa^ as Darwin hmd. On his view, the 
ffunale is less brilliantly coloured than the male 
owing to greater need of protection. The hen 
pheasant on the nest is less conspicuous in her own 
dress than if she were decked out in the plumes of 
the cock. The more sober her costume, the less 
likely she is to attract the attention of enemies. 
Her coloration is protective, and, having a utility 
value, it can be supposed to have been brought 
about through the action of natural selection. 
On Wallace’s view, natural selection represses in 
the female the brilliant colours and patterns which 
survive only in the male. He leads us to infer 
that in earlier times the female was as splendid as 
the male, but he cannot offer, in terms of natural 
selection, any satisfactory explanation why these 
magnificent and conspicuous colours should ever 
have arisen in the iirst place. It is true he sug- 
gests that they are coiT< 3 lated with greater vigour, 
and that this has a selective value which more 
than counterbalances the dangers duo to increased 
conspicHousness j but this can hardly be regarded 
as more than a conjecture. 

12. Goodale’s experiments. — When we turn 
from theories reganling the origin of secondary 
sexual characters to the nature of the chara<jtcrs 
themselves, we are met with a considerable body 
of facts which have been accumulated for the most 
part during the present century. In studying 
those characters the first point to be decided is the 
extent to which their manifestation depends upon 
the sexual glands themselves. An obvious method 
of attacking this question is to remove the glands 
and note the effect produced (»n the secondary 
sexual characters. Experimental castration has 
been performed in a number of animals, for the 
most part domestic ones, and on the whole more 
frequently in the male sex than in the female, 
'fhe results are not always free from ambiguity, 
due to the difliculty of removing the gland com- 
pletely ; for even a small pioce of testis or ovary 
will often proliferate an<l invalidate the experiment. 
Perhaps the most interesting and instructive opera- 
tions are those which have been performed on 
domestic jKiultry and on ducks by Goodale in 
America. This observer took the precaution of 
using pure breeds, in which the secondary sexual 
clifferencos are very marked. The testes and the 
ovary were in certain cases successfully and com- 
pletely removed, the latter being an operation of 
consiflerablo difficulty. The breeds used were the 
Drown Leghorn in poultry, a race very similar 
both in the males and in the females to the wild 
(rallvs bankiva, while in ducks recourse was had 
1 Cf. below, i 14. 


to the Rouen, a variety very like the wild mallard 
in both sexes. In both of these species castration 
of the male was practically without effect upon its 
plumage. The Rouen drake, however, did not 
assume the ‘eclipse plumage’ which is normally 
exhibited for a short time at the close of the breed- 
ing seascjn. In the Brown Lef^horn the comb 
failed to reach the size characteristic of uncastrated 
cocks, and there was a tendency to develop the 
brooding instinct — a fact well known where 
caponization is practised. In neither species, how- 
ever, wa.s there any evidence for the acquisition of 
female plumage as the result of the operation. 
The removal of the ovary from the hen offered a 
sharp contrast to these results. The Rouen duck 
assumed more or loss completely the characteristic 
plumage of the drake, even to the small curly sex 
feathers of the tail. And not only did she acquire 
the male breeding plumage, but, in one case at 
any rate, she moulted annually into the male 
eclipse plumage, as does the normal male. The 
Brown Leghorn hen also assumed the totally 
distinct and far more gorgeous feathering of the 
cock with its flowing hackles and tail sickles, but 
the comb remained small, and the general build 
of the body remained that of the hen. The result 
of this work is to show that removal of the sex 
gland in the female leads to the assumption of the 
male plumage, whereas the normal male pliuiiage 
is retained when the testes are taken out. The 
significance of this will be referred to below. 

13. Effects of castration.— Striking results have 
also been obtained in other animals. The stag, 
with its great antlers, obviously invites experi- 
mental treatment, and o<istration work has proved 
that the clevelopment of these strindures is de- 
pendent uj)on the presence of the genital gland. 
The juecise result oljtained depends upon the age 
at which the operation is performed. Castration 
of the young fawn before the formation of the 
frontal tubercles completely prevents the growth 
of the horns. If development of tho antlers has 
already begun, the operation hinders further 
growth. Tljcy remain covereil by the velvet and 
are never shed. Castration of the adult stag 
results in the precocious shedding of the antlers. 
They may be replaced by small imperfect ones, and 
these are never shed again. 

In Herdwick sheep, a brood with horned rams 
and hornless ewes, castrat.ion of the young ram 
prevents the further growth of horns. On the 
other hand, castration of the ewe docs not lead te 
the formation of horns, from which it must l>e 
inferred that this case is not strictly comparable 
with those of the duck and the fowl. 

In man castration is an operation rarer to-day 
than in times gone by, though it is still practised 
in China and among certain sects in Russia. The 
principal cliect is to arrest sexual development, 
and its consequences depend upon tho stage at 
which it is performed. Generally speaking, apart 
from its etlect in stunting the sexual organs them- 
selves, it results in a deposition of fat over certain 
parts of the body ; the skeleton is modified with- 
out, however, becoming feminized; the larynx 
does not develop normally, and the voice fails to 
break if the operation talces place early enough. 
The hair is also affected. It fails to develop in the 
axillary and pubic regions, while on the head it is 
abundant and falls out less readily than in normal 
men. With the possible exception of this last 
point, it cannot be said that eunuchs show a 
tendency to develop female characters as the 
result of castration. 

Tho influence of the sex gland upon the develop- 
ment of secondary sexual characters among 
mammals and birds is confirmed by what is 
known for certain lower vertebrates. The dorsal 
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fin of tho male newt and the thickened skin pad 
on the thumb of the male frog are oharacters 
which are also affected by castration. It would 
appear, therefore, that among the vertebrates the 
dependence of these characters upon the sex gland 
is a general feature, and tho recognition of this 
has recently led to a physiological explanation. 

14. Hormone production, One of the most 

interesting and striking advances in modern 
physiology is that connected with what are 
termed ‘internal secretions.* Certain glandular 
stru(;turos occur in the human body which, though 
evidently forming a secretion, are unprovided with 
a duct to carry it away. The function of these 
bodies, among which the most conspicuous is tho 
tliyroul gland of the nock, long remained a puzzle. 
They were known to bo attected in the case of 
certain diseases. Cretinism, e.iy,, was found to be 
associated with an abnormal condition of the 
thyroid gland, while an unhealthy state of the 
adrenals was closely connected with Addison’s 
disease. The function of these glands was event- 
ually elucidated hy the experimental method. It 
was fountl that removal of the thyroid quickly 
led to death. Death, however, could be averted 
either by transplanting another thyroid into the 
patient—wlietlicr in the original or in some other 
jiosition did not matter — or else by injecting an 
extract of tho gland. Tho experimental results 
iiiado it clear that these ductless glands elaborate 
various suhstancos essential to the life of the 
organism. These substances leave the glands by 
means of tho blood stream instead of througn 
proper ducts, whence tho ai»plication of the term 
‘internal secretion.’ The active principle in the 
secretion is spoken of as a ‘ hormone,’ referring to 
tlie changes which their output awakens in tho 
organism. Later experiments have shown that 
hormones are produced not only by tlie ductless 
glands but also W glands possessing a more 
obvious function. The pancreas, «.//., in addition 
to elaborating a digestive secretion which Hows 
into the intestine, prodiic-es a hormone of which 
the cessation leiuis to symptoms of acute diabetes 
in the patient. ' 

15. Hormones and sexual structures.— Not the . 
least important of tlie hormones are those set free 
from the genital gland, and it is to them that we 
must look for tho link which connects the .secondary 
sexual characters with the sex gland itself. 'I'he 
ovary and testis are not merely the organs in 
which the germ cells mature. They also contribute 
substances which exercise a profound eil'ect upon 
the general iiietalK)lism of the individual. In the 
testis tho hormone is probably elaborated by the 
so-called interstitial coJls, the packing material in 
whicli tho sperm tubules lie embedded. Tliis, 
however, cannot bo ascertained through direct 
experiment, because it is at present impossiblo to 
remove these cells without removing the whole 
testis. In the ovary, however, the in(|uiry as to 
the seat of hormone production has been pushed 
a stage farther. When an ovum matures in a 
mammal, there is formed round it from the follitdo 
cells of the ovary a comparatively large vesicle 
known ns the ‘Graafian follicle.’ After the 
rupture which accompanies tlie liberation of the 
ovum this vesicle, which is on the surface of the 
ovary, becomes transformed into a Isxly kno>vii 
from its colour as the corpua Intrnni. Dio suh- 
sequent fate of this body depeiuls upon what 
happens to the liberated ovum. If this is not 
fertilized, the corpus lutcAim is raiddly absorbed. 
If, however, fertilization occurs, Iha corjms lulciiin 
increases in size and persists during pregnancy. 
Kccent researches have shown that this Ixidy is to 
be regarded os a temporary gland jiroduciiig an 
internal secretion of which the action is twofold, 


viz. to bring about changes in the wall of the 
uterus which allow of the formation of a placenta, 
and to stimulate the inammary gland to increased 
activity. 

It is clear that the genital glands give rise to 
hormones which jiroduce a marked cHeet upon tho 
sexual structures in tho female tliat are directly 
concerned with the development and nutrition of 
the fcotus. How far tlieir inlluence stretches to 
secondary sexual characters is not easy to determine 
in mammals, where these diflerences are not so 
marked as tliey frequently are in birds. Ovari- 
otomy in the human female might be expected to 
yield interesting data, but, as the operation is of 
comparatively recent origin, and is resorted t-o only 
in abnornial cases after the adult state is attained, 
not much is yet to be learned from it. Though 
satisfactory instances of complete removal of the 
ovary are rarely available for study, there are 
many cases on record where the gland has atrophied 
through either old age or disease. Tlu; human 
female under such conditions may exhibit male 
charactoristies in tho grullhcss of tho voice and in 
the development of hair on tho face. So also the 
hind may aevelop horns, and the maro may acquire 
tho devmopment of the c/inincs which is a normal 
feature of tiio stallion. It is interesting that among 
such birds as fowls and ))heasants the assunqition 
of male plumage to a greater or less degree is 
known to accompany dogeiieratioii of the ovary 
throufjh disease or old age. 

16. Transplantation experiments.— Besides the 
method of castration, the method of transplantation 
has also been used in connexion with those studies. 
Castrated male rats can be distinguished from 
normal males. If, however, tlu^ testis of another 
individual be grafted into tlie body of a castrated 
animal at an early age, it is stated that such 
animals exhibit tho characters and instincts of a 
normal male. Steinach, to whom wo owe these 
iibscrvations, made some further experiments 
which are of the highest interest and importance. 
Into the young male rat ho transplanted, after 
castration, the ovaries and oviducts of the female. 
It is stated that the graft succeeded, anil that tho 
animal became literally feminized. The quality 
of the hair and tho adiposity were feminine ; the 
mammary glands were such us are found in tho 
young female ; even tlio instincts were more or 
)ess inverted so that tho impression of a female 
was produced on other ruts. 

One other transplantation experiment deserves 
mention here as illustrating a dillerent method of 
attiKOving the problem. In the cxjierinieiits just 
outlined the gland of one sex was grafted into the 
body of tho other ainl the cfl'ccts on tlio sexual 
characters were noted. In tlie following experi- 
ment the reverse prociidure was adopteil, and a 
structure showing a secondary sexual character 
was grafted on to an individual of the opposite sex. 
In the male newt the dorsal lin enlarges during the 
breeding season and becomes markedly serrated. 
When tlie dorsal fin of tho female, wliieli normally 
undergoes no alteration at tliis period, is grafted 
on to a male, it can produce the characteristic 
serrated edge, doubtless under the inlluence of the 
testis. 

17, Castration of insects. -While the intimate 
connexion between the sexual inlands and secondary 
sexual cliaraetcrs is licyoiid doubt in vcrtidnales, 
this connexion is by no means so certain in another 
of the great groups of the animal kiiig<l(»m- tin; 
insecta. Several inve.stigators have stiidietl hy tin; 
inoUiod of castration the ciMiiiiiori gipHy-iiioth 
{Li/wintria dispar). Tho subject is a lavoiiiable 
one, for the sexual diiiioiphisni is riiarke<l, the 
male being far smaller and darker than tin; b-male, 
and having also the iicculiar foatliered antenme 
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characteristic of many male moths. The sex 
glands aro already diilereiiliated in the caterpillar, 
liemoval of them at this stage produces no apparent 
ellect on the metamorphosed insect. For, though 
it is not possible to olstingiiish the sexes in the 
larval stage, the insects derived from castrateil 
caterpillars were all either normal males or normal 
femaltis in appearance. Further, transplantation 
of tlie sex glands in the larvae failed to produce 
any eH’cajls on the adult insects. By this mothoil 
wore obtained females normal in every way — in the 
complicated s(!xual ducts as well as in the secondary 
sexual characters—biit with a testis in place of an 
ovary. Similarly others of the operated insects 
turned out to be normal males, except that they 
contained ovaries instead of testes. Since the 
castration and transplantation was dune in the 
larva? before any sexual characters had appeared, 
it seems natural to conclude that they are inde- 
j>entlent of any hormone produced liy the sex 
glantls. In support of this view are tne results 
of some experiments with crickets {Gryllua mm- 
ncstris). Koinoval of the sex glands, at a stage 
btdore the adult condition was reached, had no 
eiro(!t upon any of the structural features peculiar 
to either sex. More noteworthy was the absence 
of any change in the sexual instincts and behaviour. 
Both sexes after castration attracted the opposite 
sex ami inatecl, and the female took the same care 
t)f her empty egg-capsules as the normal female 
does of her full ones. On the other hand, there is 
some evidence that the secondary sexual characters 
may be alFootod by castration in bees. Certain 
species of AnxlfCRna are at times attacked by the 
little parasitic insect Stijlops, The parasite does 
not prevent them from leading their normal active 
life, but atlects the sex gland and renders them 
sterile. As the result of this ‘ parasitic castration,’ 
08 it has been called, definite changes are produced 
in the female bee, sucli as the reduction of the 
pollen-brushes, but the most noteworthy change is 
in the clypeus above the upper lip. This, which is 
normally black in the female, may assunio the 
yellow wlour oharactoristic of the male. Since 
the parasite does not attack the bee until after the 
metamorphosis, this change is brought about after 
the adult state has been reached. 

z 8 . Sex transformation in crabs. — Parasitic 
castration is not uiuximmon among certain crabs, 
in which it is broughi, about by another crustacean 
b(donging to the group llhizoccphala. The results, 
which were discovered by A. tiiard and studied 
later in more detail by Gcotl’rey Smith, are of 
reraarkal>le intert!.st, and are at present un- 
parallele<l inany other group of the animal kingdom. 
TliH ellect of the parasilo on the female is a re- 
duction of the sexual modilicatiuns characteristic 
of this sex. The abdomen becomes narrower, and 
the biramous abdominal apjtendages, with the long 
hairs to which the eggs aro stuck, become much 
smaller. But the animal is obviously a female and 
shows no approximation to the male. In the male, 
however, para.sitic castration jiroduees a very 
di Horen b etlbct, for it brings about a strong 
tendency towards tho development of female 
characters. The large male claws diminish to tho 
size of the female ones; the peculiar intromittent 
organ— a modified appendage— is much reduced ; 
tho biramous hairy ahilominal append ages, normally 
absent in tho male, are more or loss strongly 
developed. Most romaikablc of all is tho fact tliat 
such males, on get ting rid of tho parasite ami once 
more develojiing asox glaml, may form an ovary in 
place of a testis. Brii'lly, the ediect of tho jtaroHite 
is change a male into a feiualo. 

Castration experimonts, so far as they have gone, 
serve to bring out certain points in connexion with 
the nature of sexual characters. In the first place. 


there aro good grounds for supposing that different 
groups of the animal kingdom aro not all on the 
same footing. In vertebrates botli the primary 
sexual characters, such as the genital ducts, and 
tlie .secondary sexual characters are intimately 
connected with the functioning of the sexual gland. 
'J’his is also true of tho Crustacea, with this 
dill'crence, that, whereas in the vertebrates the 
female may take on the secondary sexual characters 
of the male, among the Crustacea it is the male 
which can assume the sexual characters of the 
female. Among insects, on the other hand, it 
appears that both the primary and the secondary 
sexual characters are develo|>cd independently of 
the sex glands. 

19. The sta^e of differentiation. — Since experi- 
mental work ot tho kind outlined above is directed 
primarily towards an analysis of the constitution 
of the two sexes, we may inquire how far these 
may be supposed to have been brought into line 
with one another — how far sexual eliaracters are 
duo to a funclaincntal dillbrenco in litMcditary 
constitution, and how far they are due to dillcrent 
hormones acting specilically upon a similar con- 
stitution. It is well known that among vertebrates 
each sex possesses in a rudimentary condition the 
primary sexual characters whicdi are well dovolojied 
m tho other. Fhnbryology has sliown that tlio 
genital organs are lahl down upon a common plan. 
It is not until a certain stage is reached tliat tho 
female elements predominate in an individual which 
is to becomo a female, ami the male elements in 
ono which is to become a male. In tlie earlier 
stages tho embryo is herniaphroilitc in so far as the 
sexual characters are concerned. It is tempting to 
suppose that the ono essential dili’erence in the 
earliest stages is that of tho sex gland itself, tliat 
this is decided at fertilization, and that, as it 
developvS and produces its internal secretion.s, it 
stimulates one portion of tlie originally herma- 

S hrodito set of sex characters and inllihits the 
evelopment of the other. Though there are 
difficulties at present in putting this view the 
experimental test, nature Jicrseif has performed a 
mo.st interesting experiment Avliicli liears upon tho 
point. Animals that normally produce a single 
offspring at a birth not infrequently produce two. 
Where these aro not twins proper enclosed in 
tho same chorion, of the same sex, siiid presumably 
derived from a single ovum — they are most 
frequently ono of either sex. Cattle, however, 
rarely produce a male and a female at a birth. 
Whoro one of the two is a normal male, tlie other 
is commonly what is called a * free martin,’ an 
animal which in its sexual characters is pre- 
dominantly male, but is always sterile. Since 
described by John Hunter more than a century 
ago, the free martin remained a puzzle to the 
biologist, and its nature has only inst been un- 
ravelled through the observations of F. R. Lillie. 
It now seems certain that it is really a female 
which develops abnormally owing to a connexion 
established at an early stage between its blood- 
vessels and those of the male embryo that lies 
beside it in the uterus. It is suggested that the 
testis of the male develops more rapidly than the 
ovary of his sist4*r, so that its internal secretions 
reacli the latter tlirougli (he vascular connexion 
just referred to, inhibit the development of the 
ovary and its secretions, and stimulate the prowMi 
of the male portion of the originally hermapnr<KHte 
sexual apparatus. Hut, though the secretions 
allect all the sexual characters, tliey cannot change 
the fnmlamental nature of tho sexual gland. Tlie 
ovary is inhibited in its growth ; hut it remains an 
ovary and not a testis. It would clearly be of 
great interest to determine whether tho influence 
of ovariai hormones acting at an early stage would 
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lead to the development of the female portion of 
the genital ducts in a male embryo. A t present 
there is here a serious gap in our knowledge. 

20. Inhibitory factors.->If wo regard the embryo 
as potentially a herinaplirodite witn regard to the 
primary sexual characters, of which the ultimate 
form is detennined by the activity of the sex gland 
itself, we are naturally led to inquire whether we 
can regard the secondary sexual characters in the 
same light. Does the young chicken of either sex, 
c.g,^ contain the same complete set of factors for 
such characters, and is the diii'erent result in the 
two sexes due to the stimulation of dilferent parts 
of the set by the ovary and testis respectively? 
Though this may be true in respect of some of the 
secondary sexual characters, such as the size of 
the comb and wattles, which are definitely altered 
in the male as the result of castration, there is 
probably a simpler explanation for the plumage. 
The facts given are in accordance with the view 
that both sexes contain the same set of characters 
for plumage, but that the female in addition (K>n- 
tains a factor which inhibits the development of 
the male type. If the action of this inhibitor is 
dependent upon an ovarian hormone, wo can 
understand wny the castrated female should develop 
male plumage.* Plumage in the fowl ofibrs a 
further point of interest in that the female feather- 
ing is found in the males of certain breeds, notably 
Hebright Bantams, Henny Game, and Caiiipines. 
In heredity henny plumage in the cock behaves as 
a simple cluminant to normal cook plumage. In 
terms of the * presence and absence ^ theory, ‘ the 
henny cock must bo supposed to contain an 
additional factor which acts as an inhibitor just os 
it does in the hen. This view is supported by 
castration experiments, for removal ot the testes 
from a henny cock canses him to develop normal 
cock plumage. The inhibitor of cock plumage, 
when present, must be supposed capable of being 
activated by a hormone wliich is found in both of 
the sex glands. Normally the factor for inhibition. 
i.e. the factor upon which the secondary sexual 
difference depends, is linked with a factor for 
fenialeriess, so that the chanveteristio male plumage 
is repressed only in this sex. If this inhibitor did 
not exist, it is probable that the fowl, like the 
pigeon, would not exhibit sexual differences in the 
plumage. 

The great interest of this poultry case is to 
demonstrate that a secondary sexual cliaracter 
may de^ieud upon one or more distinct hereditary 
factors, transmissible at times independently of 
sex, inoperative unless stimulated by a hormone 
from the sexual gland, but activated through the 
gland of either sex indifferently. Such sexual 
(characters are on a different footing in the organism 
from those which develop from a common herma- 
phrodite basis through the dificrential activation 
\*y one or other of the sex glands. In the latter 
the difference is brought about by a different sex 
gland acting through its hormones on similarly 
constituted individuals ; in the former the ditfer- 
euce depends upon an unlikeness in constitution 
which can be expressed in terms of hereditary 
factors. 

21 . Transference of sexual characters. To 
what extent the interpretation of the (;/i«e of the 
fowl’s plumage will be found appliealjle tocaseM of 
seeundu]^ characters in other verlebriites it is not 
yet poKsible to say, for in no other insteneo lias the 
analysis of such a character been pushed no far. 
Nevertheless, there is some evideiuic of the f raii.s- 
ference of sexual characters from one sex to the 
otlier that is so distinctive a feature of the poultry 
case. It has already been mentioned that cert.aiu 
male oharaoters may appear in the female as the 
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ro.sult of dogonorative changes in the ovary through 
(dd age or (lisease.* Cases are also on record wliere 
male characters make their appearance in females 
presumably normal as regards tlie state of the 
ovary. The hens of poultry and pheasants are 
sometimes spurred ; excessive development of hair 
on the face may o(?our in women j antlers are 
occasionally found on the hind, a condition normal 
in the reimiecr. Among sheep the horns, which in 
certain breeds are a sexual character of the ram, 
are in others comrmm to the ewe. Conversely, 
the cock is somi'timcs spurlcas ; the stag may fail 
to' develop antlers; there are breeds of siieep in 
which the ram is hornlcHs liko the ewe f the 
smooth face of the woman is nob infrequent in the 
man, and at times ho may show the mammary 
development of the opposite sex. Many striking 
cases (xxiur among birds, where habits generally 
characteristic of one sex may be found in the 
other. Thus the male ostric.h sliows the brooding 
instinct as well as the female, and this is occasion- 
ally found in the uncastrated cock among doiuestio 
poultry. More remarkable still is the case of the 
rhalarope, in which the more gaily coloured female 
does the courting, while the male attends to the 
duties of incubation. Such instances of trans- 
ference could be largely added to, but those given 
serve to illustrate the point that at any rate a 
substantial proportion of so-called secondary sexual 
charoctei-s depend upon specific her«5dit4iry fnct(irs 
which may at times he transmitted indeqiendently 
of the factor for sex. 

22. Gynandromorphistn. — The phenomena of 
gynandromorphism and of lieruiaphroditiHiii among 
animals in wnich the sexes an? usually separate 
afford some further material for the analysis of 
sexual characters, (iynandromorphs are most 
common among insects. An individual may bo 
completely male on one side and completely female 
on the other, which often results in a striking 
appearance wliere the sexes are markedly difierent. 
Both sex glands may coexist in the same body in 
a normal state, nor does this condition apjioar t-o 
affect the sexual characters. This lack of inlluence 
is in accordance with the evidence already given 
in connexion with castration exi>erimcnts. 

Complete lateral gyriandrom»»rphisin proliably 
depends upon some abnormality cither in fertiliza- 
tion or in an early cleavage stage. One suggestion 
put forward is that fertilization is delayed till after 
the first cleavage, and that only one of tiie first 
two cells is fertilizeil. IMie fmnale part of the 
gynandromorph is then regarded as derived from 
the fertilized half, and the rnnlo part ns develop- 
ing parthenogenetically from the nnfortilizc'd h.alf. 
Another suggestion is that the egg is penetrated 
by two sperms, one of which unites in the normal 
way with the egg-nucleus, while the other develoiw 
independently. Besides lateral gyuaridrouiorpn- 
ism, inse(;ts may exhibit a form of ^nandroniorph- 
ism in which the secondary sexual cnaraoters of the 
two sexes are jumbled up togetlier. In the gi[>Hy- 
moth, e.g.f insects oc(!ur with the wings presenting 
a mosaic of the darker male and the lighter female 
patterns. In smdi iudividnals the sexual glands 
and ducts are normal, and fertility is nnimpairod. 
These mosaic forms are normally [»ro<laccd as the 
result of the mating between the IOuro|K;afi forri) 
{Lymtmirm d'lHjKtr) and the .Tapaiiosc one {F/jnmut- 
trla faponica), and tlie proportions in whieli tle‘y 
ap|>enr can bo brought into line wifh Mi rnlelijui 
principles. Goldstdnuidt, who iinule numeroiiH 
breeiling experiments with thes(? s[»eeies, offiTs an 
interesting interpnjtation of his results. Wliile 
the factors for the secondary Hi?xiial eliarne.ters are 
hereditarily independent oi the sex fnetors tliem- 
selves, those derived from Lymomtryi jnptmirn are 
1 Of. 1 15. 
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more potent than those from Lymantria dispar. 
When the secondary sexual factors of Lymantria 
japonica come to be associated with the sex factors 
of Lymantria dispar^ or vice versa^ the normal 
equilibrium between the two sets of factors is dis- 
turbed and gynandromorphous individuals result. 

Lateral gynandromorpnism is extremely rare in 
vertebrates, and never so complete as among insects. 
In view of the influence exerted on sexual char- 
acters by the sex glands, this is not surprising. 
For, since the hormones circulate freely in the 
general blood stream, a difference in the sexual 
characters of the two sides of the body would bo 
very remarkable. It is not improbable that, when 
wo Know more of the functions of the sympathetic 
nervous system, the few cases on record will event- 
ually receive a somewhat different explanation. 
Partial gynandromorphism is, however, not rare 
among vertebrates. One of the commonest forms 
which it takes is tlie association of the external 
enitalia of the female with the male gland and 
ucts. In such cases the testis generally fails to 
descend with the scrotum, nor does it contain ripe 
spermatozoa. The gynandromorphism may be loss 
marked, taking the form known as hypospadias. 
The male is then generally fertile, and there is 
evidence that the condition is hereditary. It may 
be that some abnormality of the sex gland, such 
as the failure to develop this or that particular 
hormone, lies at the bottom of the various forms of 
gynandromorphism. Again, it may be that the 
sex gland itself is normal, and that some hereditary 
factor has been dropped out from the complex 
which is concerned with the sexual characters. 
Which view is to be taken must depend largely 
upon the results of future experimental work. 

23. Mentality and sex, — For social and for 
ethical reasons the experimental analysis of sex is 
of fundamental importance. Kecent research has 
demonstrated that there is reason for supposing 
that mental qualities are inlierited on the same 
lines as physical ones. Owing to tho newness of 
the methoils involved and to the difficulties in pro- 
curing satisfactory data, little progress has yet 
been possible, but there is good evidence alre^y 
in existence for regarding some forms of feeble- 
mindedness and musical sense as recessive to 
the normal condition. There is no doubt that, 
as time goes on, tho analysis of mental qualities 
will be })laced upon a more satisfactory basis, 
though, as this analysis must be based upon human 
material, the time will necessarily be long. Men- 
tality, as every one knows, difl'ers profoundly in 
the two sexes. A vast amount has been written 
on this subject ; endless speculations have been 
devoted to it ; but little of value has l)een evolvotl. 
To-day we begin to recognize that what is required 
is experimental analysis— analysis of mental traits 
on tlie one hand, and analysis of the sexual 
mechanism on the other. Consider, e.g.y the case 
of intellectual achievement by the two sexes, upon 
whiidi HO much has been written. Achievement of 
tho iirst rank stands almost without exception to the 
credit of the male sex. In the things of Uie intellect 
tho male is tho creative sex. The fact is beyond 
dispute j but, when we seek to explain why it is .so, 
we obt ain very little satisfaction from those who 
have discussed it. llefore we can begin to under- 
stand it, we must have some analysis of the nature 
of intellectual activity — whether it depends upon 
definite hereditary factors, like so many other 
qualities, an<l, if so, in what way these factors are 
transmitted. Are they sex-linked, os is known to 
be the case for colour-blindness, and is the woman of 
outstanding intellectual attainment rare for the 
same rca.son that a colour blind woman is rare ? Or 
aro they dependent upon tho activity of the sex 
gland, either directly or indirectly through the 


influence of some inhibitor which itself is activated 
by the gland ? Again, are they acted upon difler- 
ently by the ovarial and by the testicular hormones ! 
Until we can answer such questions as these, further 
discussion is idle. 

Litxraturs.— W orks dealing with tb« nature of sex In ite 
biological aspect are very numeroua Ample bibliographies 
are (d^cn in several of the volumes of the appended brief list, 
which, either from authority or modernity, will be found of 
especial value to those who wish to inquire further on this 
subject : C. Darwin, The Dewent of 3f an, 2 vols., London, 1871 ; 
L. Doncaster, The Determination of Sex, CambridL^, 1914 ; 
P. Geddes and J. A. Thomson, The Evolution of Se^, Lon- 
don, 1901 ; T. H. Morgan, Heredity and Sex^, New York, 1914. 
To tliese may be added the following: list of books or papers 
more especially mentioned in this articile : E. Batalllon, Areh. 
de Zool. Exper. xlvi. [1910J 101--135 ; K. DuslDg, Jenaische 
Zeitachrift, xvil. [1884] 693-940 ; R. Goldschmidt, Zeiteehr. fikr 
tnduifcftM A hetammumos- und Vererbungelehre, vlii. [1912] 1-82, 
xi. [1914] 280-Sie ; H. D. Goodale, Publ. no. 248, Carne^fie Inst, 
of Washington, 1910 ; O. Hertutig, Areh. filrmikroakop. Anat, 
Ixxxii. [1913] pt. ii. pp. 1-03; J. S. Huxley, The Auk, xxxiii. 
[1916] 142-101, 266-270 ; F. R. Lillie, Journ. Exp. Zool., xxiii. 
[1917] 371-462 ; J. Loeb, Art^ial Parthenogemsie and Fertil- 
ization, Chicago, 1913 : G. W. Smith, 'Studies in the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Hex,* pts. i.-xi., Quart. Joum. Micr. Soience, 
1910-1914 ; A. R. Wallace, Z>anmnum^ London, 1889. 

R. C. Funnett. 

SHADOW.-See Soul. 

SHAFITTES. — See Law (Muhammadan). 

SHAHiDS. — As applied to Sikhs the term 
sluihld means ‘ martyr,’ just as it does in the case 
of Muhammadans, and it appears to have been in 
use 08 early as the time of Guru Govind Singh.* 
Tho Shahids are first found as an organized 
company in 1734 as one of the five which con- 
stituted the Tarn Dal, or young army of the 
Sikhs. Its leaders wore Dip Singh, Natha Singh, 
Gnrbaksh, and others.* But among the Sikhs 
the name Shahid is generally confined to the dis- 
ciples and followers of Dip Singh and Sada Singli. 
Dip Singh was a Khara .latiof l^ohupitid in Lahore 
and became one of tlie Khalsa’s earliest adiierents. 
Ho fought under Guru Govind Singh and Banda. 
At Damdama he acquired learning, and Sadil 
Singh became his disciple. At this time the 
imperial governor of Lahore had set a price ntiun 
the Sikhs’ heads, but Diwan Kama Mai Khatri 
warned them of an impending attack. Dip Singh 
dismissed all his followers wlio had earthly ties, 
and only 60 men remained with him. With these 
he encountered the imperial troops till all the 
Sikhs had fallen. Dip Singh continuing to fight 
even after his head had been struck ofl*. Thereby 
he earned the title of Shahid, and the imperial 
governor, alarmed by a dream, sought his pardon 
and bestowed Pohupind in jdgir upon his sister 
Malan. Tho place whore she burned the bodies 
of the fallen at Amritsar is still known os the 
Shahid Bunga. Other accounts connect the story 
with Sudha or Sada Singh, and make Kami Singii 
and Dharm Singh, Sindhu Jat», his disciples.* 
According to K^liazan Singh, this Shahid was 
killed fighting with the governor of Jullundur.^ 
Khazan Singh also says that Shahid Dip Singli 
took possession of the Sialkot tract in 1759, and 
made it over to his disciples Dial Singh and Natha 
Singh, who eventually assigned it for the mainten- 
ance of the shrine of the Her of Baba Nanak at 
that to^/n. Sudha Singh, who succeeded Dip 
Singh as head of the misl^ was killed in 1762, and 
Karm Singh was then elected its head. In 1763 
he occujued Shahzfidpur and other tracts in 

1 M. A. Mocauliffe, * The Rlflo of Amritsar and the Alterations 
of the Sikh Relidon,' in Calcutta Review, 1881, p. 74, or 
SeUetio^is from the Calcutta Review, 2nd ser., Oalcutta, 1896, 
p. 100 . 

» Khazan Singh, PhiUteophie Ilist. of the Sikh Religion, 
Uhore, 1914, 1. 237. 

3 D. G. Barkley, in PNQ ii. [1884] 1110 ; cf. Lepel Griffin, 
The Rajas of the Panjabi, Lahore, 187.3, p. 46 f., and W. 
Wynyard, Ambdla Settlement Report, Lahore, 18.'V9, i 83. 

* i. 281. 
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Ambilla, and in 1778 the nawdb of Rfinia assiraed 
him twelve villaj^es for the maintenance of hia 
ahrine, on condition that the Sikhs should abstain 
from raiding his tenitory. On Karm Singh’s 
death in 1794 he was succeeded by his son Gulftb 
Singh, and the territories of the misl in the neigh- 
l)ourhood of Sh&hzftdpur became hereditary in his 
family. 

For Muhammadan shahids see art. SAINTS AND 
Martyrs (Muhammadan in India). 

LiTHEATuaa— See the sources quoted In the footnotes. 

II. A. liOSK. 

SHAIKH.-See PiR. 

SHAKERS.— See Communistic Societies of 
America. 

SHAMANISM.^ — Shamanism is the name 
given to the native religion of the Ural-Altaic 
copies from Bering Straits to the borders of 
Scandinavia. Weakened through the process of 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity, it still exists 
even among tribes professing these faiths. On 
the whole, it is in a more or less moribund con- 
dition ; and, although its nature was everywhere 
much the same, its development varied in different 
tribes. Analogous phenomena are found among 
the Eskimo, and also among many American 
Indian tribes, whose medicine-men are often called 
shamans by investigators, llow far it exists else- 
where, either as a system of religion or with its 
various aspects more or less reproduced, is dis- 
cussed below. 

The word ‘shaman' appears to ho derived from the native 
Tiingrus name for the priest or medicine-man, %amdn, used 
also with other names auioiifr the Duriats and Yakuts. Samdn 
has been thought to be an adaptation of the Pali sarnana (Skr. 
iravMLryi\ a liuddhist monk or niendioant, tiirough the Chinese 
»ha tn^n, but evidence is lacking. Still less likely is the deriva- 
tion from rersian Bhem4in, an Idol or temple. Other native 
names are: Yakut, oyun, fciu. udapan ; Buriat, bd, font, odsyon, 
vtyyan ; Altaian, kain ; Ostyak, ssmn, fern, ssm’tn ; S(unoyed, 
tadibei ; Lapp, noid. 

I. What is shamanism The primitive religion 
of those tribe.s is polytheism or polydttjmonism, 
with strong roots in nature- worship, and generally 
with a supreme god over all. While the shaman 
exerci.He.s certain priestly functions, his main 
jjMJWers are connected with healing and divination. 
These he exercises by virtue of his intimate rela- 
tions with the supernatural world. Certain spirits 
aid liim, possess him, are at his command. lie 
has direct intercourse with spirits, and actual 
(bodily or spiritual) access to the spirit-world. 
With the aid of these he obtains knowledge 
superior to that of ordinary men, and can over- 
come or drive out hostile tmirits or powers. All 
bis magical acts are done by virtue of his power 
over or influence with spirits. And generally, 
during the exercise of his powers, the altered 
mental state of the shaman is in evidence. Through 
auto-hypnotism, caused by difleront methods, a 
state or trance or alternate personality is pro- 
duced. The initiation of the shaman has also 
distinctive features. Though his functions and 
methods are more or less paralleled in many other 
regions, there are differences. The medicine-man 
of other tribes may use other methods, on the one 
hand as far as magic is concerned, on the other as 
far as an empirical medical science is concerned— 
sweat-baths, herbal remedies, crude surgery, and 
the like. And, while the shaman has priestly 
functions, the priests of other faiths have ehar.ae- 
teristics and lunetions in which they <liffer from 
him. On the whole, the Ural-Altaic shaman, a.s 
priest but much more as magic-wielder, is dis- 
tinguished by his active relation to the spirit- 
world and by his regular consecration to his oflice. 

1 For particular forma of shanianigin see artl.. Buriats, 
OSTTAKB, SAMOYBD, TUNaUfl, YAKUTS. 


He is a mediator between gods and spirits on the 
one hand and men on the other. lie knows the 
secrets of gods and spirits, often malevolent, and the 
well-being of all depends on his power to cajole or 
overcome them by various actions, rites, and sac- 
rifices. By these he can enlist the services of 
spirits. Among the Yakuts a shaman has an 
snickhet, or guardian-spirit, a divinity or the spirit 
of a dead shaman, who aids and advises him. In 
other cases he may have many spirits in his con- 
trol, and the more of these ho nas the more power- 
ful he is. 

a. The shaman.— In some tribes (Samoyeds, 
Ostyuks) the ollice is hereditary ; in others a pre- 
disposition to it sullices. The youth shows signs 
of it in childhood, which are thought to prove 
that ho has been chosen by the spirits ' (Tnnguses, 
Yakuts, Altai tribes). Among tlie Buriats, while 
any one may become a shaman or be chosen by 
the gods, the oflice is usually hereditary. Botn 
systems are also found among the Lapps. Yet, 
whether hereditary or selected, tho youth genor- 
ally shows a preuis position to the ollice. lie is 
nervous, moody, irritable, dreamy, given to hallu- 
cinations and trances, or he is epileptic. The 
Tungiis youth declares that a dead siiamnn has 
cho.sen him in a dream as his successor, but lie 
also shows himself crazy, timorous, and stupefied. 
Similarly among the Yakuts he gabbles like a 
maniac, takes to the woods, jumps into lire or 
water, injures himself with weapons. Among the 
Ostyaka the shaman chooses one of his sons 
according to his fitness, but the youth then spends 
his time in practices which irritat/O the nervous 
system and excite the imagination. Tho Buriat 
hereditary shaman shows special signs as a child : 
he is subiect to iits and trances, has visions, and 
is fond of solitude, and it is then thought that his 
soul is with the spirits, being trained by them. 
On the whole, the shaman is abnormal, neurotic, 
and epileptic ; his functions aro based on his 
abnormal qualities and aggravate these in turn. 
But ill any case a period is devoted to training 
and austerities. Tho youth may live for a time in 
the woods in a half-crazy state, practising austeri- 
ties or shamanist exercises.* In addition he is 
usually taught for a longer or shorter period by an 
old shaman regarding tho different kinds of spirits 
and the manner of summoning them.* Thus the 
whole preliminary period is given up to methods 
which augment the abnormal state and still more 
separate tho postulant from other men. These 
methods, including aggravation of the nervous 
system, trances or lits, austerities, communion 
with spirits, visits to the spirit-world in trance, 
acquisition of knowledge from the spirits, are 
reproduced in the rites of the sliainan, once ho is 
consecrated to his oflice.^ 

Then follows the consecration to his office. 

'The ahaiuan aBBuiucH an oxcoptionul position, takes vows 
upon himself, becomes Liiu profx-'rty of spiritN who, thouf^h 
Bubjeot to his summons, have yet full power over him.’® 

Amon)r the Yakuts an old Nhiiinan takes him to a hill or an 
open field, clothes iiiin in shaman’s dress and gives him the* 
tambourine and drum stick, and, setting; him between nine 
ebaete youths and nine chaste maidens, makes him promibc 
that he will be faithful to the spirit who will fulfil his prayer. 
He tells him where the Mpirits dwell, what diseases they 
and how they may be; appeased. Then, huvinj^ killed a sacri- 
floial animal, he sprinkles the candidate’s dress with the i>lood. 
Tho spcc.tators finally feast on tho flesh. « 

Ainoijfc the Burials the ceremony is much more elaborate, aial 
has already lieen fully dewTitied." 

3. Functions of the shaman. — The Hhiiiiinn nmy 
be regarded aa one who.se priestly, propln lic, ;i/id 
iiiagico- medical function.s liavo not heeii dillcuMili- 

I See KRK x. iWl. 2 kUK x. 124!^. 

»Of. RUK w. 777b. 

* A. van flenne]), Riten tU pumuje, Paris, BXX), p. ISH. 

® V. M. Mikhaiiuvskii, ‘ iShiimaiiiHiii in Milx ria and F.iirnpean 
Runsia,’ ir. o. Wardrnp, .1 A / x\iv. no. 

8 Mikhailovskii, p. 80. ^ See art. Buriats, | 30. 
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atcd. As to his priestly functions, while ho acts 
oc-(?asionally as sacrilicor and takes part in public 
and family sacriticcs, his proscuco as priest and 
sacrificer is of secondary importance to his other 
functions. He performs saerilices from time to 
time, and at these carries on dialogues with tho 
gods, but there are many sacrifices at which his 
presence is not es.sential, and which are offered, 
e,g., hy tho older of a tribe or head of a household. 
Am far as tho shaman is concerned, his connexion 
witli sacrifice is mainly the fact that he know.'- 
what sacrifices will be j)l(iasing to tho gods on any 
particular occasion and tlio right means of appeas- 
ing them, since tlioy are most particular about 
the form of sacrifice and prayer. tSacrifioo is an 
important part of tho slmmauistic rites of healing 
and divination, but tho shaman merely directs the 
nature ami metlmd of the olVering from his know- 
ledge of the gods and spirits, tn healing, after 
the magical ceremonies, aided by tlie presence of 
spirits, it is indispensable to appease tlie gods who 
have relieved tlie patient, and the shaman decides 
what offerings are to be made to them. 

The priestly functions of the shaman, and their 
connexion with magic, may be seen from his 
actions at the great sacrifiire to the gwl Bai-Yulgan 
among the Altai. 

On the first evenlnjj a ynrta is prepared In a place aelcctod 
b}' him, and a yonnjf birch-tree, with the lower branches lopped, 
is set up In it. A outUu pen U made outsidn, and a horeo is 
chosen, which is held by a man called * the holder of the head.' 
Tho shaman waves a birch twig over it, thus driving its soul to 
the go<lH, accompanied by the holder's soul. Then ho aMsemhIeM 
the spirits in his tambourine, sits on tho image of a goose, and 
is supposed to be pursuing the soul of the home n)K)n it. 
Having capttire<l the soul, he blesses it, and with the aid of 
asalsUnts slays the Imrse, The bones and skin fonn tho offer- 
ing ; tho flesli is eaten by the shaman and the company. Next 
evening, having fed the spirits In the tarntiourine, he cleanses 
the souls of all present by certain rites, and prepares the 
bead of the houseluild to urxlcrstand tiio prophecies which 
he is about to utter. In a state of ecstosy he describes how he 
is mounting the heavens on the soul of the victim or on the 
goose. He describee what he sees in the heavens, prophesies 
and utters secrets learned there, and, finally, having reat-lied 
the ninth or even the tenth or twelfth heaven, he Invokes Bal- 
Yiiigan, learns whether ho accepts the sacrifice, and obtains 
information regarding tho coming weather, the tiarvest, etc., as 
well as tho sacrifices which will then bo required. He now 
falls exhausted. Frequently a third day is devoted to feasting 
and libations to tho gods. The number of heavens scaled hy 
the shaman dopefids upon his powers. i 

Tn tills rite the prophetic powers of the shaman 
are seen, and these, as well as his healing powers, 
distinguish him from a regular priest. While 
divination may he practised by means of a shoulder- 
blade, a stick covered with runes, or the flight 
of arrows, the metliod of foretelling tho future, 
supplying information regarding the winning *>f 
success or averting of iniHfortune, or explaining 
tho perplexities of inquirer.s is the s^ancCf or what 
is locally known as kctrnlanie. 

In this the shaman, his assistants, and the spectators are 
collected in a darkened hut. The dress necessary to the 
occasion is donned. The shaman beats his tambourine, 
Huminoning the spirits, and collects them in it. He sings, 
dances, cries out, /converses with the spirits, and by these 
means proves his inspired state. Ho rushes round till he falls 
fainting and produces delirium. While he is in tliis state, the 
Hpirit/S reveal their will to him or give him the <le.HinHl informa- 
tlon.'-* He foretells the future and declares tlio will of the gods. 
When he awakens, he remembers nothing of what has passecl. 
During the j^erformance voices and noises of various kinds are 
heard, an<l Uieso are believed to be pnnlmu'd by the. spirits. 
Or, again, the shaman will allege that he i.s rising through the 
heavens, pushing aside the stars, and he deaerii)PS his eKperi- 
onces. llhythniic songs, prayers, an<l mloratioiis are nse«l by 
the Hhaiiiun in the kamlniii'c. 

Tbo healing powers of I, lie Mbnman, wliilo they 
;i,ie partially medical, are mainly connected willt 
t he belief tliat diseases jiie causcti by spirits whittli 
have lodged themsolves in the MiiU’erer. Hence the 
puri>oso of the ceremonies is to placate them or 
drivo them out. 

J V. V. Uodlov, Atm Sibiritn, ii. 20 ff. 

•iCLEIlE X. 125“. 


Tho shaman may take over the spirit causing the disease 
into liimsclf, and indicate the necessary sacrifice, into which 
he now conveys it; or he may docido that the patient's soul 
has left his l)ody or been carried off to Erlik's realm. Wherever 
it is, during the course of the performance he pursues it, even 
to its prison with Krlik, who may release it for certain sacri- 
fice's or may demand another soul in its stea<L This soul is 
ensnared by the shaman and taken to Eriik, and ito owner 
now dies. Hiich a ])erforniance is lengthy and expensive. 
Or, again, after much smoking, tambourine-playing, noise* 
pnxlucing, and singing (by which Uio shaman brings down 
bis guanlian-spirit), he dances and slugs, and, having dia- 
covered the cause of the illness, is assured of the help of power- 
ful spirits. Still dancing and beating the tambourine, he 
apprf)achcs the patient, expels the possessing spirit or sucks it 
out, and drives it away. Finally, sacrifice is offerMl to propiti* 
ate the gods who have rollevtsl the sufferer. Among the 
Samoyeds, if it is thought that the supreme deity Num has 
sent the illness, the shaman refuses to op])ose the divine will, 
but in other cases he will persuade a tad<‘bUfi (spirit) to go and 
iniplore Num to lend ids aid.l 

At all such st’aiiceit tho spectators are much impressed by the 
whirling, dancing, singing, screaming, tambourine-playing, and 
behaviour of the shaman, and believe that spirits are 
present. Equally tlioy believe in all that ho is asserting— his 
Might thi-ongh tho air or into the heavens and his visits to 
distant regions. They are terror-struck, and their nerves are 
much affeiitcd. Frequently the shaman proves his power by 
conjuring tricks, or by being bound and then released by the 
.spirits whom lie has summoned, or by thrusting knives into his 
boiiy. Hut this 'does not exclude tho ^Kissiliility of a profound 
conviction on tiio part of the sliamans that they aro chosen 
by tho spirits, have intercourse with them, and possess a 
mysterious power over the forces of nature.' 2 

In tlio south of Siberia mystery- plays in which 
tho shamans aro the actors are common. Among 
tlio Altaians tho shaman’s supposed journey to 
Briik’s realm is aetted in the most dramatic fasliion. 
This dramatization is also found amon^ the Buriats, 
the shaman acting tho part of tlie deity and other 
por.sona'^cs.* At tho stUmnrs the dialogues carried 
on hy the shaman with the spirits— their voices 
lailng produced hy liiin.solf -are also of a highly 
ilramatic character. Here wo approach what is 
fully developed among many American Indian 
trihes -tlie dramatization of the life of the gods 
hy rneiiihors of a mystery-cult who represent the 
various divinities. 

4. The shaman’s dress and accessaries. — At his 

ceremonies the shaman wears a special dress — a 
<;oat hung with iron, rattles, rings, and representa- 
tions of mythical animals, or with twisted hand- 
kerchiefs representing snakes, a mask, a breast- 
plat43, a hat, and ombroiilcred stockings. All 
these have a definite meaning and piiriiose, and 
often a mystic character. Among the acces-sarios 
aro a tambourino and a drum-stick. The tain- 
bourino has a cross-bar hung with rattles and is 
decorated with figures of a symbolic kind, in- 
timately connected with slmmanistic beliefs and 
rny.stories. Tho spirits give this tambourine to 
tho shaman, and spirits aro called up by it and 
collected in it, while on it ho is carried through tho 
air. Horse-staves of wood or iron, specially pre- 
pared and decorated, are also used in the rites, 
and on them the shaman flies to heaven,^ 

5. Organization.— Shamans do not appear to bo 
organized into an ecclesiastical casto or liierarchy, 
but they have varying grades and are held in 
dilTering degrees of respect according to their 
powers and their relation to the gods and spirits. 
Among the Buriats there is a distinction between 
hereditary shamans and those who have become 
shamans for some accidental roiison. Among the 
Burials also there are ‘ white sliamans,’ i.e. those 
who si*rve the good tunaris of tho west, and ‘black 
shamans,’ ?!.c. those wlio servo the evil tmgris of 
the oast. The former ani honoured as tlioso who 
.‘All help men through their influence with bene- 
ficent powers; the latter are feared, because 

1 M. -\. flaHlr^n, Remeerinnerungfn, Petrograd and Lt^iuaig, 
186'3, p. 104 ff., qnoteil by Mikhailovskii, p. 143; cl. art. Obtyakh, 
vol. ix. p. .'Mil)*'. 

a Mikhailuvukll, p. 188. 8 Qf. art Suriatb, fi ay. 

I * For details of all thcao see artt. Bitriats, vol. iii. p. 16*>, 

I OntTAKB, vol. Ix. p. 680*>, Drum, vol. v. pp. 90*>, 04» ; MlkhAilovskil, 
p. 78 ff. 
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through tho evil spiriu they may work ill to men 
— steal their souls— and they are sometimes 
murdered for their evil deeds. Their lore is of a 
much more secret character than that of the white 
shamans, and there is a standing feud between 
them. Female shamans are also found among the 
Tunguses, Ostyaks, Iliiriats, and Yakuts, though 
with the last tliey are regarded as inferior to tlie 
male shamans, yet are preferred ffir the cure of 
mental disease. Among tho Kamchadals the place 
of the shaman was usually taken by specially 
gifted old >voraen.^ The importance of the shaman 
IS sulliciently upheld by the nature of his training 
and experience, his consecration, and tho cere- 
monies performed before awed spectators. Usually 
implicit faith is put in him, except among the 
Clmkchis, where his functions are limited to 
healing and conjuring.® The ideas concerning a 
shaman’s death also reveal the manner in Avhich he 
is regarded. Possessed by spirits, shamans do not 
die by the will of the gods, but by tlieir demons 
being sent to kill each other. Tho elaborate 
nature of the funeral continues these ideas. 'I’heir 
burial-places in groves are inviolate and sacred, 
and dead shamans are tlie objects of a cult wilb 
Hacrifices, while the dead shaniau protects his 
people against the spirits of hostile shamans. 

Although shamanism is described as moribund, it 
still exercises considornhle power both in Kudilliist 
Tibet and among nominally Christian tribes. 

6. The shaman among the Eskimo.— The posi- 
tion and function of the so-calle«l shaman among 
the Eskimo are analogous to those just described. 
The shades of tho dead and supernatural beings 
called tungJUit are controlled or owned by certain 
men, and even women, among the Eskimo of 
Bering Strait. The more of them each shaman, 
or tun gha-Ukt can subject to his will, tho more 
powerful does he become. Usually a man becomes 
aware of spirit-power by remarkable circumstances 
in bis life. He then goes to an old tun-gha4\k^ 
in order to secure control of powers sudicient to 
enable him to announce himself as a tun-aluidlk^ 
or he practises his art in private. In some nistricts 
he causes the death of a new-born child, steals its 
body, dries and iiroserves it, thus gaining control 
of its shade as a very powerful helper. Through 
his power over the spirits he drives off evil influ- 
ences, or joins with other shamans in doing so if 
these influences are too strong. Both shades of 
the dead and shades of animals come at his call, 
and he claims to journey to the land of the dead 
and reports what ne has seen there, the shade.s and 
spirits being visible to him. Like the Asiatic 
shaman, he knows what rites and sacrifices will 
bo acceptable to the sli.ades and spirits ; hence his 
instructions are usually followed in the observance 
of festivals and ceremonies. He can change the 
weather, and cure the sick by means of incanta- 
tions and performances. He Is feared, ami lii.s 
advice is usually obeytwl ; hut, if he uses his 
powers for bad ends or fails in what he sets out 
to do, the results may be fatal for him. Amulets 
and letishes possess virtues which are secured to 
them by his means.* 

Similarly among the (kmtral Eskimo tho angnkok 
(plur. angakut) is protcctMi by tlie spirits, c.speci- 
flklly by the spirit of the boar, which is ac(]iiire<l 
by a mysterious ceromoriy. 'These spirit helpcis, 
the iiulwellers of tilings, or hnu', an* known as 
t6rnak (plur. lonunt). The i^hief <»ITice of an 
angakok is to discover tlie cause of .sickness, mis- 
fortune, or death. 

Within a darkened iiut he hIIh down, his body shakes, and 
Inhuman Bounda are heard. Jlo invokes the tormut with alng- 

1 Mikhailovakii, n. 68. 2 jh, p. isi. 

» B. W. Nelson, ^The Eskimo about Bering Strait,' IS UDKW 
[1899], pt. i. pp. d88. 427 tr. 


ing and shouting, and then announuca witat the atotu'incnt 
must ho. ijueslioiis are also asked of tho Un nait rvjranliiiH: tho 
cause of sickiH'Hs. Ventriloqiii.sm a|ipoars to bo used in sueh 
H^anctn. Or the t&mak is hoard approaching, tlie hut sluikes, 
and tho antfukok is supposed to tly with the spirit to distant 
regions. Or, again, tlie an}/akok'8 liody Is tied up, while he 
invokes tho turnaif. Ills body remains motionless, while his 
soul flies otf, and on its return the tliongs are found untied. 
In the Sedna feiuit, as in shamunistic rites, the aiufaknk idlows, 
or pretemls to allow', his body to be pierccsl witli hariMjons. 
Sedna and other spirits eome while the anrjakuk is Imsy pray- 
ing. He falls into a trance, and on awakening promisos the 
help of the good spirits against tho tvpilak. The hardest tusk 
is to drive away Sedan, and this <Min be done only by tho most 
powerful angakut. The angakok performs Jugglery, and in 
the songs and incunlations uses a sacred language. Most of 
the anijakiU believe in their powers, and in tho 8dancet go into 
ecstasy and trunee.! 

Among the Greenland I'lskiiiio the angakut are 
said to obtain pow’cr by iqiplying to aii exalted 
spirit, who imilves the itine, or invisible rulers, 
become their tornait, or helping and guardian- 
HpiritH. The angnkut give connscl on all .suner- 
natural aflairs, as well as in matters of daily life, 
and priKMirc good weather or success in hunting by 
invoking a tOrnnk and conciliating tho arnar- 
ktutgsnk. They euro the sick by extraordinary 
actions, give oracles, and use conjuring. 'The 
spirit with use of the magic uruin, and the 

bodily or spirit flight of tho angakok are also found 
hero. 'The angitXut are the authorized teachers 
and judges in all iiuestions of religious belief.* 

7 . The American Indian shaman.— Among the 
American Indians the most eomplcto parallel to 
Asiatic shamanism i.s found among the tribes of 
the north-west, tho priestly character being also 
hero combined with it. Tlie shaman performs 
religious functions and is also licalcr through 
being possessed by a supernatural being. He 
bears toe name of this spirit and imitates its 
appearance. At a stance ^ by throwing liimself 
into an ecstatic condition, ho learns from tho spirit 
the cause of sickness (which is then got rid of by 
blowing upon tho patient or by other methods) or 
things and events liidden and future. The shaman 
has also tho power of recovering the soul ; he 
proves his pow’ers by a variety of conjuring tricks. 
Vet, even whore shamanism Nvas strongest (Tlingit, 
Hakla, Kwakiutl, Tsimshian), the chief was apt 
to act as priest- *?. < 7 ., in secret society perform- 
ances.* On the whole, the shaman of the north- 
west tribes is still less of a priest than he is in 
Asia.^ 

'The greatest development of shamanism is found 
among the 'riingit, with whom tho shaman’s spirit- 
helpers are many, as compared with the singdo 
helper of the Haida shaman. Ho has .several inasks, 
eacii representing one iirincijial spirit, together 
with lesser spirits for each feature. Ho is specially 
aided by the spirit of tho crcst-animals of tho 
family to whom these emblems belong. In tho 
treatment of the sick the shaman draws out the 
material object whicb caused tho sickiic.s.s, not a 
spirit tormenting the patient. 'This method, in- 
cluding sucking out tho disease, is also followed 
among the Haida, 'Tsimshian, Songish, and other 
tribes,® but the afanva as used by the Asiatic 
.shaman is lacking. Where the disease is judged 
to he caused bv the absence of the soul, after 
singing, use of the rattle, dancing, etc., tlie 
Hliaiiians go to tho placo whoro the soul is supposed 
to be, or 0110 of thoiii Hoiuls bis or 

giwdian .spirit, after it (Sjuigisb), or disjiatchcs hi i 

IF. llnuH, ‘TlioOutriil Rskiiiio,’ 0 HHlSli' pp. IT., 

604. 

- ir. . 1 . Kink, raft'8 and Vmditina>i of thr I'lskiino, r.iiif. Ir , 
iCdiiibur^h, ls7.'s jip. ‘iO, f)0fT. ; F. Nuiixtii, Ki>ktmo 
Ir., liondoii, i.sUu, p, :h:». 

.1. R. Swaiitnn, HA I ii. G23. 

* A. H. Keam*, I'anl and PremU, ( 'amhrhlKC, 1S99, 

p. 376. 

® F. Booh, * Mrst General Report on th« huli.'iim of llritiNh 
Columbia,’ in lieport of 5\nh Mcetinij if UrilUh JmetaCton, 
London, 1890, pp, 848-855. 
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own uoul to catch it (Chiliwack).' The soul is 
then restored to the patient. The Tlinrit shaman 
can put spirits into material objects and send these 
out to do mischief. He locates supplies of food, 
aids in war, and fights hostile shamans by means 
of the &i)irits. The succession is from uncle to 
nephew, the nephew receiving his uncle’s spirit in 
a trance after the burial. Otferings are made at 
the graves of shamans, and their houses in the 
forest are avoided lest the intruder should be made 
sick. The shaman’s power is more dreaded among 
the Tlingit than among the Haida.* 

With the Chinooks gods are invoked by the 
shaman for the cure of the sick, and the search for 
the soul by the souls of shamans is also practised. 
Here also, not an invading spirit, but a material 
object, causes sickness and is removed.* 

Among the I36n6s shamanism of this type is 
prevalent, with the curious addition (found also 
among the Eskimo to some extent) of the patient’s 
confession of sins to the shaman.* With the 
Chorokees the type of ehamani.stic methods of 
healing resembles tliose already detailed, but there 
is appeal to the spirits to aid the shaman rather 
than compulsion or control over the spiritual 
world.® 

Among many tribes the shaman’s functions were 
divided among diilcrent kinds of shamans. With 
the Maidu (among whom all the children of a 
shaman must become shamans, else the spirits 
would kill them) there are a class of curative 
shamans and another class known as dreamers, 
who hold communion with spirits and ghosts. 
During the winter the latter have sdancett in 
darkened houses, when they hold converse with 
sjdrits. One who has not a shaman for his father 
goes to the mountains and there performs certain 
ceremonies, as do also shamans who wish to obtain 
more powerful spirits.® Or, again, as with the 
Ojibwa, there is tlio 7nide'wituin, or society of the 
shamans, in which the candi<lato for admission is 
su^^Hised t<j die and come to life again full of 
spirit'powor. The members use incantations and 
exorcisms and ailminister remedies. There are, 
again, the jUsaklth^ prophets or jugglers, who 
speak with the manidos in a hut at a stance. The 
hut shakes violently, and the voices of the spirits 
are heard from it. There are also wdbSnds (who 
prepare charms) and herbalists, but only the 7nid6 
are combined in a society. A similar division is 
found among the Menomini — the viitdwit (society 
of shamans), the tshUaqka (jugglers), and the 
wdhSno. The magical feats of the mid6 and mitd*^ 
are done by the help of their manidos^ the power 
]K>s8e88ed by the shaman’s * medicine,’ which 
typifies his tutelary spirit. The jUsaklds at the 
sianre obtain information from the spirits 
regarding sickness, the person causing it, its cure, 
etc. They also remove the substance causing 
sickness by suckin^af ter singing incantations and 
using the rattle.^ Divisions of a similar kind are 
found among the Chippewas and Delawares. 

With the Chippewas the method of healing included a fast on 
the part of the slianian and the erection of a mediclnc-lodge for 
him, into which the patient was brought. The nhanian uhanteil 
to his tambourine, causing a spirit to descend. The spirit 
entered the patient and removed his sin, already confessed to 

1 Boas, ' Seix>nd (General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report of 60th Meeting of British Association, 
Loudon, 1001, p. 679 ff. 

9 J. K. Swaiiton, * Social Conditions, Beliefs, and Linguistic 
Relationship of the Tlingit In<]ians,’« 6 ' RBHW [1908], p. 4tI3f. ; 
see also art. IIaida, § ii. 

a Of. arL Chinooks, i, 5 , 6 . 

4 E. Petitot, Traditions indiennes du Canada nnrd-ouest, 
Paris, 1886, p. 278 ; see also aril. Dicnrs, Cakrirr Indians. 

fi See art. CilSKOKSBS, $6 6 , 7 . 

« II AI U. 628. 

7W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Menomini Indians,’ 74 if IT 1 1896], 
pt. I. p. 00 f., 7 RRJi’iy [1891], p. 149 ir.; It. M. Dorman, 77ie 
Origin of Primitive Supcratitvms, p. ‘Mi ; cf. art. Ojibwa. 


the shaman, and also inserted his soul which had escaped. 
Sucking out the material cause of disease was also used.! 

These mystery -societies are found among all but 
the lowest tribes, and the aim of their ceremonies 
is physical and spiritual well-being. The rites are 
frequently shamanistio in character.* 

Among the tril)es of the eastern plains the 
shaman is merged in the priest. There are societies 
which work at healing and use definite remedies, 

? ret invoke supernatural powers. There is also a 
imitod number of men who conduct the national 
rituals. * In more advanced tribes the shaman gives 
way to the priest, or is merely a medicine-man 
or wizard — e.g., in the Navaho, Hupa, Apache, 
Choctaw, Hopi, and other Pueblo trines, and the 
Natchez. Here the priest’s authority is not based 
on individual action. He works for the tribe, or is 
a.8Sociatod with a society. But here, too, these priest- 
healers perform long ceremonies and medicine- 
dances for healing or life-giving, as in the mystery- 
societies of other tribes.* 

In genera], except among the tribes of the north- 
west (where possession ot or by spirits as the 
fundamental fact in healing and wonder-working 
marks the true shaman) and in the case of mystery- 
societies whore shamanistic methods are in vogue, 
the medicine-man is more in evidence than the 
true shaman. While not always unaided by spirits, 
ho uses more empiric methods than those found 
among the Asiatic tribes — e.g., tlio sweat-bath, 
bleeding, bathing, sucking, noises, and gestures. 
Even the north-western shaman has little to do 
with directing sacrifices, and the general belief 
that illness is caused by sorcery rather than by a 
spirit possessing the patient divides both the theory 
and the method of cure from those used in Asia. 

A somewhat closer parallel to the Asiatic shaman 
is found among some S, American tribes. With 
the natives of (juiana the office of piai or paje is 
usually hereditary ; but, if there is no son, the 
piai cliooses a boy, preferably an ejiilejptic, and 
subjects him to a course of fasting, vigiis in the 
forest, drinking tobacco liquor, and lessons in 
ventriloquism. Ho is now able to work himself 
into a mad frenzy, to converse with kenaimas, after 
invoking them by chants, and to overcome them. 
By drinlcing tobacco-juice he falls into a trance, 
in which ho believes that he is received into the 
company of the S])irit8 and consecrated by them to 
his office. He also learns the tribal traditions and 
the properties of [dants. His insignia consist of a 
rattle, various crystals, a kind of doll, and other 
things, which are tabu, and would lose their power 
if profaned. All evil is produced by kcnairn/iSf 
human or superhuman, and by his power over them 
tlie 2 dai gains great influence. He can call up and 
question the spirit of any Indian or dispatcli his 
own spirit to question an absent tribesman or to 
apeak with spirits. In cases of illness, where 
blowing ofT the evil spirit is not sufficient, other 
methoiis are resorted to. A healing stance is held 
in a dark liut, where fearful noises are produced 
for hours. Winged creatures seem to approach the 
house, enter by the roof, and fly off again. These 
are the kcnamias coming and going, and each one 
must give an account 01 itself and promise nob to 
trouble the patient. At a later time the piai 
produces, c,g,, a caterpillar, which represents the 
possessing kennima. In curing, the piai, by sing- 
ing t-o them, calls up spirits to aid him. They are 
his fricmls, wlio inform liiin whence the dhseaso 
1 Petitot, p. 434. 

*H. B. Ali'xaniliir, North American Mgthologg {stThe Myth' 
ology of all ItacAis, vol. x.), Boston, 1910, p. 279 f. 

'^HAl ii. 623; nee artt. AiiOONQMNS, vol. 1. p. 3238, and 
Huron, vol. vl. p. 8S58. 

4Cf. art. Dihbamr amu Mrdicinr (Ainerii'an), S 4; see also 
O. K. Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, London. 
1893, p. 360 f., for a similar distinction betwc>en priests and 
shamans. 
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comes, whether from another spirit or a wizard. 
If from a bad spirit, he gets one of the helpful 
spirits to remove it. The piai is also employed to 
drive oil' henttimas from a village. He fixes the 
appropriate times for attacking enemies, and can 
transform himself to animal shape or make himself 
invisible. The natives firmly Iwlieve in the powers 
of the pini^ he believes mure or less in them him- 
self, and he exerts his influence in autocratic ways 
and shares with the headman the authority in a 
village. He is respected and feared, as arbiter of 
life and death, and when dead his spirit is 
propitiated.* 

In other tribes the methods used are less clearly 
those of a shaman and more those of the medicine- 
man.* But in some tribes a regular priesthood 
exists, the members of which also practise medicine 
and cure, and have spirits in their service.* 

8. The shaman in Malaysia. — Among the 
different peoples of the Malay Archipelago and 
Malay Peninsula shamanistic methods are common, 
and noth sexes act as shamans. Priests, i.e. 
officiants in purely religious services, are sometimes 
a separate class, but they sometimes also act as 
shamans.* The office of shaman is often hereditary ; 
it may also fall to men to whom spirits have 
revealed themselves or whom spirits have chosen, 
and who have been trained by another shaman. 
Some are self -created and do not possess a familiar 
spirit. To prove their calling, the shamans fast or 
use other moans, by which thev pass into trance, 
ecstasy, or an abnormal mental state, acting as if 
possessed. 

TliO process of initiation in the case of a Dayak manang 
includes the committing to memory of the traditional lore and 
inoantations ; ids treatment as a sick man by other mananga 
(he thus learns how to feel a disease in the body and to apply 
(Charms) ; the alleged taking out of his brains by the mafuinga, 
in order to wash them and give him a dear mind to penetrate 
the mysteries of evil spirits. 

The methods of curing sickness, which is caused 
by spirit-possession or oy an object in which a 
spirit resides, are various ; sometimes the spirit is 
extracted from the patient in the usual fashion of 
the medicine-man and propitiated by prayer and 
sacrifice ; sometimes the shaman falls into a trance 
or ecstasy, and then ejects the spirit with the help 
of his familiar spirit ; or sometimes the familiar 
spirit indicates the method of treatment to the 
shaman. When the sickneH.s is caused by the 
wandering of the soul, the shaman recaptures it by 
a variety of means- e.jjr., by sending his soul, when 
in trance or a dreamy state, after it to Hades or 
wherever it may be. He describes its wanderings 
while it is absent, and on reviving shows the soul 
(or a small object), which he pretends to replace in 
the patient.® Spirits are also driven oH by clianting 
or by the familiar spirit of the shaman. Oracular 
messages are also obtained through conversation 
and communion with spirits or gods. To some 
extent the Malaysian shaman, male or female, acts, 
like the Asiatic shaman, as mediator between men 
and the supernatural world. ^ 

The native names of the shaman are numcrous—e.^jf., Malay, 
pawang ; Dayak, balian, battir ; Iban, manang ; Battiik, aibato ; 
Kayan, dayong. Most of these use the ‘Hending*** to kill or 
barm others, and can change themselves into tigers. 

1 W. E. Roth, * An Inquiry into the Animism and Folk-lore of 
the Guiana Indians' SO RBEW [1916], p. 328®.; E. F. im 
Thurn, Among the Indiana qf Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 211, 
224, 328 ff, ; cf. art. Pamvkanm, vol. ix. p. 698 a. 

* See art. Pataoomians, vol. ix. p. 009K 

* See artt. Ghilb, vol. iii p. 648*, Brazil, vol. ii. p. 838**. 

* H. Ling Roth, Sf/te Natives Sarawak and British N, 
Borneo, London, 1890, i. 282 ; cf. ERE viii. 847*, 804'». 

B Ling Roth, i. 280 f. 

8 0. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
l^ndon, 1012, ii. 20 f. 

7 See Ling Roth, 1. 26017.; Spencer St. John, Life in the 
Forests of the Far East, I..ondon, 1802, i. 190 ft. ; artt. Malay 
AKoftieKLAOo, I s, Malay Prninsula, i 14. 

» See art. Lycamthropy, ft 5. 


9. Shamanistic methods elsewhere.— Quo of tho 

main iwpects of shamanism, viz. possession (^.v.) 
by spirits or divinities for a particular purpose, is 
of wide occurrence. Among the Ainus tho wizard 
or medicine man, when called in to explain the 
cause of illness, works himself into a frenzy, falls 
into a trance, and tolls why the disease has come 
and who sent it. He makes charms to bo worn by 
the patient in order to drive away the possessing 
demon. In a state of trance he also prophesies as 
the mouthpiece of the gods.* Zulu diviners in 
their performances sometimes use the trance and 
are tho mediums through which the spirits speak 
in a whistling voice, explaining the cause of illness 
or whatever is inquired about. The spirits go to 
secure the buried poisons causing the illness and 
light with the spirits of the place where they are 
buried.* In other parts of Africa the phenomena 
of possession, often in connexion with rites of an 
elatiorate and prolonged kind, are reproduced by 
priests, priestesses, medicine-men, or magicians, 
or, as among the Baganda, by mediums associated 
with the priests or particular gods, for healing the 
sick or giving oracles.* Tho Maori tohunga, or 
priest, was similarly possessed or inspired ; and in 
Polynesia generally, where the priests were called 
* god-boxes* because possessed by the gmls, they 
used the method of frenzy, which proved their 
poasossion, in order to discover the cause of illness 
or in announcing the will of the gods,* In Fiji 
and other parts of Melanesia similar methods were 
in use, often in connexion with a s^ance.^ Tho 
Vedda kapurale has the necessary power to call 
the yaku, or spirits, to accept the ollerings. He 
invoices them, aaiujes round tne oH'orings, and then, 
in a semi-trance condition, ho becomes possessed by 
them. They speak through him, announcing their 
acceptance of the olferings, and promise success in 
hunting. Otliers present may also become possessed 
by them.® In the religion of many Dravidian 
tribes, with their cult of s]iirits and demons, these 
possess the frenzied magician for the time being 
and utter their comm unications through him.^ 
Snch are only a few examples drawn from a wide 
field ; the phenomena are met with in many of the 
higher religions also.* Sometimes, too, persons not 
specially marked out as priests or medicine-men 
become possessed or simulate the phenomena, and 
hold converse with spirits. 

10. Conclusion.“The phenomena of jKisses- 
sion are to a large extent based on the theory 
that sickness and diseases, especially those of a 
nervous and epileptic character, result from a spirit 
having entered tlie patient and speaking through 
him. He was regaraed therefore as inspired, and 
in some cases such persons themselves become 
shamans — to use tho word in a wide sense. It was 
easy then for others either to simulate the 

1 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-Lore, London, 1001, 
p. 808, The Ainu of Japan, do. 1892, p. 197. 

* H. Callaway, Tne Religious System of the Amazulu, London, 
1884, pp. 269 flf., 280, 848 f. ; A. Lang, The Making qf Religion, 
do. 1808, p. 76. 

8 R. H. NasMau, Fetichiem in IT. Africa, liOndon, 1904, p. 
72(. ; D. Macdonald, A/ricana, do. 1882, 1. fll ; J. Koacoc, Tne 
Baganda, do. 1911, p. 278 ; see also artt. Bantu and 8. Akrica, 
i 6 , Nborors and VV. Africa, i 4. 

*Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori (F. E. Maning), 
London, 1863, p. 137 f.; W. KIHh, Polynesian Researches'^, do. 
1832-80, I. 372 f. ; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the S. 
Paoijlo, do. 1870, p. 85 ; Q. Brown, Melanesiane and Polynesians, 
do. 1010, pp. 224, 240; c(. artt. Poltnbsia, ft 15, Pobmkshion 
( lutro<luctf>ry and Primitive), ft 7. 

®T. WilliamH, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 18.68, 1. 224; 
R. H. Godrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 219 f. 

®C. 0. and B. Z. Seliguiann, The Veddas, Cainnridgr, 1911, 
pp. 209 f., MO, 'The Vedda Cult of the Dead,* Transactions of 
the Third International Congress for the Hist, of Religions, 
Oxford, 1908, i. 02 f. 

7T. II. Lewin, Wild Races qf S.E. India, liomlon, 1870, pp. 
21.6, 242, 286, 301 ; cf. artt. Dkavidianm (N. India), ft 3, 
Bknqal, ft 04. 

0 See artt. Posbkshion, and Pribbt, Prikstiiood. 
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phenoiiKina of posBession or, by a special training 
lor the purpose, to reproduce them and to believe 
themselves (and to bo believed by others) possessed 
by spirits and thoir mediums of oomniuuication. 
Such jjersons are probal>ly often mentally unstable 
and Hiibjwit U> hysteriii.* The main aspects of the 
Asiatic shaman’s procedure as >vell as the idea of 
possession by spirits are found to be of well-nigh 
universal occurrence in connexion with healing, 
discovering tlie will of spirits or gods, or prophesy- 
ing. One may occur without the others, or, 
again, all are found as parts of the practice of a 
wonder-worker. This suggests, theroiore, that the 
shamanism of the Ural-Altaic tribes is but a 
specialized and highly elaborated form of a 
universal practice —a form associated with a full 
and varied religion, polytheism and polydsemonism, 
of which it is an essential and central part, anil 
connected with sacrifices and the use of liturgical 
prayer, chant, and hymn formulee. It probably 
formed the religion of the early Mongol-l'atar 
peoples, and others akin to them— in China 
and Tibet, where much of it is still reproduced — 
and it is still very largely connected with the 
religion of the Malaysian tribes. Wliether among 
the Eskimo and certain American Indian tribes 
it is a native growth, or has been the result of 
influences from Asiatic peoples, or has been brought 
thence in early times, is uncertain. 

Kcano Hayii that the American Indian medicine-man is *a nort 
of Afliutio eliainan in embryo, arriving; lu the late Stone Affu, 
and afterwards diverging In various directions from his 
Siberian prototype.’!! 

While retaining the word * shamanism* ns descrip- 
tive of the religion of the Ural-Altaic tribes, we 
must none the less admit that the practices of the 
sbaman are found in greater or less completeness 
over a wide area. At tlie same time the methods 
of the medicine- man and the magician, as distinct 
from the shaman, are also found everywhere, and 
frequently enter into sbanianistic practice. While 
the hliatiian s methods are connecteil with the cult 
of spirits, and are therefore seiiii-religious and not 
fundniniintally magical, but rather mysticism of a 
primitive kinil, seeking intimate communion with 
the spirit-world, those of the medicine-man are 
partly magical, partly cmj)iric with the use of 
naturalistic, modes of healing, and arc not neces- 
sarily connected with spirit, help, tliongh they may 
be used against hostile spirits. No doubt the 
diflering methods are often interchangeable, and, 
as often, the various functions of shaman, medicine- 
man, and magician are shared by di Heron t classes 
of men in one tribe. Priests, too, sometimes 
combine these various functions in tliemselves, 
apart from their jmrely leligioiis work. On the 
whole, it is better to use tlm word ‘shaman* to 
douoto one whose procedure is based on the fact 
that he is en rapport with spirits or has them at his 
command, and to consider the medicine-iiian as one 
who acts generally by methods in which the aid of 
spirits is not essential. The Asiatic shaman is a 
liiglily specialized user of shamanistio methods. 

LiTWHATCRS.—BesiiioB the works niontioned, see John Aber- 
crombie, Th^ Pre- and ProKhHigtorio Finnn, liondon, 1808 ; 
R. B. Dixon, JAFL xxi. [1008] If.; R. M. Dorman, The 
Oriqin n/ Primitim Superatitiona^ Philadelphia, 18S1, ch, i. : 
J. ft. Swanton, UAL Washington, 1907-10, art. ‘Shamans and 
Priests,* ii. ; W. J. Hoffman, ‘The MiflS'wiwin or 

“Grand Medif^ino Society” of the Ojihwa,’ 7 HBFW [18011, 
p. 143 ff. ; L. M. Langlfts, ‘Recuoil des usages des Mantehoux 
(on RItnid),’ in Notirra H extraita dM MSS da la Dibliotht<nie 
Nationale., Paris, 1787 101*2, vii. i. 2011.; E. Lehmann, 
in Ileathetuiom and ChriaUndom, Eng. tr., London, 
1010; V. M. Mikhailovskii, ‘Shamanism In Siberia and 
European Russia,’ tr. O. Wardrop, JAl xxiv. [1806] 02 ff., 126 ff. ; 
V. V. Radlov (W. Radloff), Ana Sibirien, Letozig, 1S84 ; 
G. G. RoskofF, uaa Reb'pnnaiveaen der roheaten NatureiMker^ 
do. 1880 ; W. Schott, ‘ Uber den Dopjielsinn des Wortes 

1 See artt. 6 [alat AaoHirKLAoo. g a, Possaasios (Introductory 
and Primitive), § t. 

Man, Past and Preaent, p. .378 f. 


Sohamane und fiber den tunguiohen Schamaneneultus am Hole 
des Mandju-Kaiser,' ABA W, 1842 ; E. B. Tylof, PO*, London, 
1903. See also artt. Buriats and literature cited there, Dkmomh 
AKD Spirits, Diskass ard Mbdicirb, Finns (AnclentX Lapps, 
OSTVAKS, PosBKssioN, and Pribht, Prikmthood. 

J. A. MacCullooh. 

SHAME.— Shame is an emotion of aelf-abase- 
nient experienced by one who is conHciousof acting 
contrary to, or below, the standards which he 
approves and by which he knows others judge him. 
Inis sense of sdf-abasement is stronger than in the 
related states with which it is often confused — 
modesty, bashfulness, shyness, and coyness. These 
are marked rather by hesitation, caution, and 
inhibition. They arise through consciousness of 
being under the gaze of others whose attitude is 
that of curiosity or suiieriority or searching criti- 
cism. Blit shame involves a sense of unwortliiness 
and demerit. Like these kindred states, it may 
arise in connexion with matters of sex, hut it is 
also found in a great vaiiety of situations not 
concerned with sex. The sense of shame consists 
in the consciousness of failure and exposure before 
other persons in connexion with a point of honour 
or of strong self-esteem. 

Darwin discussed blushing as an expression of 
this emotion. Other accompanying signs are the 
drooping of the hod^ lowering of the head, and 
averting the gaze. The subject tends to hide, to 
escape notice, and, in extreme cases, to inflict 
injury upon himself as a kind of self-imposed 
retributive punisliment. Modern psychologists 
have shown that all emotions involve more or less 
of a conflict of opposing impulses. McDougall has 
treated shame in terms oi the conflict between 
positive and negative self-feeling. He says ; 

‘Shame, in the full sense of the word, is only poHHible when 
the «elf>rcgarding sentiment has bettoine well developed about 
the idea of the self, Its attributes and p«)wer8. Then any exhibi- 
tion of the self to others as defleient In these powers and 
attributes, whit.b constitute the self in so far as It is the object 
of the Self-regarding sentiment, provokes shame. The self may 
appear defective or inferior to others in all other resuecsts and 
no shame, though perhaps bashfnluess, will be Induoea.’i 

W. James noted this fact and pointed out* that 
the man who has great nroticiency as a pugilist or 
os an oarsman may he Hhanicd to death if there is 
one rival in all the world who can excel him. On 
the other Iiand, a puny little fellow who has no 
athletic prowess or ambition is not depressed l»y 
the fact that every one can suryiass him. In the 
fraction of self-esteem represented by success over 
pretensions shame results when success is inade 
quate to the pretensions. 

Interesting manifestations of the outward be- 
haviour expressive of shame in man may b<3 seen 
in the lower animals. An observer notiijod that on 
more than one occasion when he was apiuoacbing 
his homo after an extended absence his «iog would 
rush towards him, harkin*' threateningly as he 
would at a stranger. When lie came nearer, the dog 
would suddenly lower his head to tlie ground, rub 
his nose with his paw, and, after a moment, hound 
forward with all his usual signs of friendliness. 
Children reflect their environment and training in 
the acts and circumstances in which they show 
shame. Apiiarcntly there arc no innate endow- 
ments determining the feeling. In well-regulated 
liomes children shrink from being discovered witli 
muddy clothes, dirty faces, holes in their stockings, 
and the like. A child is ashamed to bo seen with 
a nursing- bottle after having learned to eat. A 
boy of fourteen was willing to stay at home from 
school and assist his mother, but was painfully 
humiliated when his school-mates found him in the 
house washing dishes. Sensitiveness to awkward- 
ness, to social blunders, and to one’s appearance in 
the eyes of others, particularly of the opposite sex, 
is greatly inteusihed in adolescence, and hence 

1 J 71 Introd. to Social PayehologyT, p. 147 f. 

a Payekology, New York, 1890, f. .310. 
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xhe sense of shame is often greatly deepened. It 
is doubtless on account of the dawning conscious- 
ness of sex in this period that capacity for shame 
in tlicse matters is so much increased as compared 
with the earlier years. 

The Freudian psychology has thrown new light 
upon the conflict of such impulses as those involved 
in shame. In this view, normal Iversons are sub- 

i 'oct to the play of many antagonistic tendencies, 
n their waking life the upper stratum of conscious- 
ness, representing the higher self, acts as a censor 
to exclude from the stream of thought ideas of a 
baser sort. But in dreams the suppressed tend- 
encies may be released and * arouse the upper 
personality to feelings of horror and remorse.** 
At times this actually happens in waking life ; a 
person’s lower tendencies get expressed, the evil 
deed is committed, and the better self sutlers keen 
remorse and shame. 

Social psychology emphasizes the fact that one’s 
social group furnishes the determining influences 
in forming an individual’s standards of tusto and 
conduct. The infringement of the conventions, 
or mores t is likely to be accompanied by shame. 
The divergencies among races in reference to the 
situations in which they experience this emotion 
are astonishing and give weight to the impression 
that education ana environment are the chief 
factors. 

* Thoiifrh the Bakairi of Oentral Brazil have no fcolinir of shame 
about nakcdncM, they are aBhatued to eat in publio : they 
retired to eut, and hiin^r their heads in shamefaced confusion 
when they saw him [the white man] innocently eat in public.* > 
Sumnor gives many illustrations from various 
sources. 

LrTKRATURW.— C. R. Darwin, The Expression of the Emotion, 
Ix>ndon, 1872 ; T. A. Ribot, Peyohology of the Emotions, Rng, 
tr., do. 1807: W. McDoiigall, An Jntrod. to Social Psychology, 
do. 1913; E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and its Place in 
Ethics, New York, 1915: W. G. Sumner, Folkways. Boston, 
1906; Vladimir Solovyof, The J ustijication of the Good, 
Tjondon, 1919. E. S. AMKS. 

SHAM MAI. — Shaminai was a famous Jewish 
teacher of the 1st cent. B.O., the most distinguished 
conteTnpf)rary of Hillel {q.v.), to whose views on 
Halakhali as well UvS on many a point of general 
Jewish theology he was almo.st invariaoly in 
diametrical opposition. The two men are usually 
coupled togetiier in the Talmud, and the antithesis 
between them was reproduced, often with actual 
violence, for a considerable period after their lives, 
in the two opposing schools which they founded 
and which lignre prominently in Rabbinical litera- 
ture ns Beth Hillel and Beth Shanimai. The in- 
fluence exerted by these schools on the subsequent 
evolution of Jewish legalism is paramount. 

According t(» the Mishnllh,^ Shaminai held the 
ottice of vice-president {ab belli din), whilst Iliilol 
was president {nasi) of the Synhedrion — Shaminai 
liaving succeeded a certain Menabem, who, acconl- 
ing til Josephus,* was a great sage endowed with 
prophetic power, and in his cliildliood had foretold 
that Herod would one day rule over Hie Jews. 
The Talmud, liowever, makes no mention of this 
point. Graphic emphasis is given in the Rabbinic 
records to the marked contrast between the hasty, 
excitable, and uiicoin promising temper of Shammai 
as compared with the imperturhably sweet and 
patient nature of Hillel. In T.B, Skahhdth, 31«, 
three analogous il Inst rati vo anecdotes are given of 
this : 

(a) A heathen ooineu to Bhammat and Hillel in tuni with the 
rruniuBt that he be admitted as a convert to Judaism, wlitlsl 
believing oniy in the ‘written* and not in the ‘oral* I^aw. 
Shaminai reproachfully sliows him tlie door, wliercas Hillel by 
Ills kindly ireatmemt wins him over Judaism and a belief In 

1 K. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and its Place in Elhien, p. 16. 
2 H. H. KIHb, ‘The Evolution of M^HieHty,' in PHychohigical 
Reoiew, vl. (1899) 187. 

« Ilagigah, li. 2. ^ Ant. xv. x. A. 


both ‘Iaws.’ (61 a heathen wishes to ho tuin;ht the whole 
‘lAw’(und thus become a proseivte to Judnism) whilst 'Ktand- 
ing on one foot,’ i.c. In a very brief space of time. Whereas 
Shaminai, before whom ho first appears, gives him a Hoiind 
troutii!ing with a builder's tuOASuring-rcMl Uiat he happens to 
be holding in his hand at the moment, Hillel receives him into 
the Jewish faith with the advioe, ‘That whicli is hurtful to thee 
do not unto thy neighbour. This is the whole Tfirfth. All the 
rest is «‘oiumenUry. (Jo and learn.* (r) A heathen is desirous 
of bei oiniiig converted to Judaism, with the object of ultiin.ntely 
beooiuiiig eligible for the olfiee of high-prioBt. Shammai rejeclii 
him outright, whereas Hilled admits him. whilst at the saiim 
Umo tactfully convincing him of the futility of his ambition to 
beooine high-pricbt. It was Shuinmai’s baa temper, soys the 
Talmud in Humming up, (hat ‘ put this man out of tlio nnlverso’ 
(t.e. made him forfeit the blifi.s reai»<'<l by a convert to Judaism), 
whereas it was Ilillel's meekness (hat brought him nuar to dwell 
beneath the wings of the Sliukhinah. 

In all probability the truest interpretation of 
iliese contrasts is to say that they point to the 
rigid, uncomproruising attitude of Snaininai to- 
W'ards the things of religion exclusively, and that 
they iiave no reference to his personal temper or 
character. That the latter was by no means so 
hitter and misanthropic as is popularly imagineil 
is proved by the motto aKcrilied to him in Abhoth, 
i. 15, ‘ Receive all men with a cheerful countenance.’ 
A statement in T.B. Bdhha Bathrd, 134^y, sliows 
that Shammai could, on occasion, show real meek- 
ness even towards Huliordinates .sucli as his disciples. 
iShaminai was the redoubtable iiplioldor of inliei i((jd 
custom, a relentless follower of the old beaten 
tracks, to depart from which was to call forth his 
measureless rage. 

Further striking instances of Sliamnmi’s excep- 
tionally stringent veneration for the letter of the 
Law are the following : 

Miahn&h Sukkdh, il. 8, relates that, when once hlH daughter- 
in-law gave birth to a son on the Fuant of TaheniaoIcH, Shammai 

I ilerced a hole through the roof of tlui cliamhrr in whiiili s(n» 
ay, thus converting the room into a ritual sukkdh (‘ booth ') so 
an to enoble the new-born infant to fulfil the religious preoept 
of Lv 28«, * Yo Bliall dwell in booths sevon days ; all tiiat arc 
home-born In Israel shall dwell in booths.* Tliis wns opposed 
to the doniinatit liabbinio view, whii^h maintained Hint the 
obligation <lld nob become incumbent upon a child until ho had 
rea<'hcd at least some rudimentary stage of reasoning ^lowcr. 

To similar effect is the story in T.B. VOmd, 776, which relates 
that Shammai on a certain Hay of Atonement refused to handle 
food even In one of his hands In order to foeti his young son 
(who was exempt from the ordeal of fasting by reason of his 
tender age), because such handling of food would entail the 
preliminary ritual washing of the liaiid in inieslion. The sriges, 
however, out of a feeling of sheer humanity, * decreed ' that it 
was his duty to perform the ritual w'aHhing of both his handH in 
order to teed the child and avoid risking its life through so long 
an alistention from food.i 

That, neverthelesu, such instRiices of uncom- 
promising obedience to traditional formiiljc can 
consist with a lino and lofty idealisMi in religions 
outlook is proved by a Bnraita in T.B. Be.srf, lOa, 
as follows: 

‘They said concerning Shammai the Elder that tliroughfuit 
all his days whatever no ate was in hi>noiir of (lie Si»Mta(li. 
Should lie alight upon a fine beiiut, he would nay *‘[,01 lliin li(> 
for the Sabbath.*’ Should he nft.iTWivrfiH (Inri a finer one, lie 
would leave it and partake only of ( lie lirst,’ 

The observance of the Siiblialli wms to Shaniinai 
the welcome ojiportiinity <»f the soul’s joyous union 
with God. Hence the sni.allcst act ixuloniK'd 
during the wpcd« \va.s felt to have some bearing 
upon the Sabballi’s sam tifiod joy. 

Tlie Mislinali EduMh, i. 1-4, mentions three 
Halakliic questions tlispiit<^d lietween Hillel and 
Shammai. TIic.so refer to (1) niddah (laws eon- 
cerning female iin purity), (‘2) halhth (laws coii- 
eeriiing the priest’s sbare of the dough, as nlliidod 
to in Nu and (3) mikvah (laws relating to 

the ritual bath). The views taken by ShMiimi;i,i 
on some of the ])oints in connexion witli tliesc sliow 
that he was, at times, capalile of adojitirig the 
more lenient .standpoint in Halfikliah.''' 

There is an intcr(‘sting allusion in Sifrr, Heut. 

1 Cf. Tdscftd, ed. M. S. Zuckcrniaudcl, .Mfigdi-hnrg, 1877, 
Y<imd, Oil loc. 

••!Cf. MiHhn. If(Uft;idh, H. 2; T.B. ShahMth, l.^.a ; T.B 
Niddah, I. I. 
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§ 203,^ to three Halakhic laws which Shammai 
deduced exegelically from the words of Scripture, 
one of which is that a ship going on a long voyage 
should not start later than three days previous to 
the Sabbatli.* This he deduced from Dt 20” 

Many of Shainniai’s teachings and maxims are 
probably incorporato<I in those banded down in the 
name of the school which he founded — the Beth 
Shammai. Tlie IfalAkhic decisions of this school 
refle<;t all the stringency of their founder. In all 
the 316 controversies between it and its rival, the 
Beth Hillel, os alluded to spasmodically through* 
out the domains of the Rahbinic literature, the 
Shamniaites took the lenient view in only 55 cases. 
The Mishnfth generally prepares the reader for 
these * leniencies * of the Shammaites by an intro- 
ductory remark such as * The following are of the 
lenient views of Beth Shammai and the stringent 
views of Beth Hillel.** Judaea was, at the period 
of the existence of these schools, the storm centre 
of much political faction ; and the Shammaites. as 
was perhaps natural, carried their religious aus- 
terities into the arena of the current politics. 
They particularly hated the Roman domination 
and the Roman system of taxation. They were 
merciless in their opposition to all intercourse with 
Romans or with Jews who showed countenance to 
Roman laws and practices. In order to carry these 
views into effect, they sternly forbade Jews to buy 
any article of food or drink from their non-Jewisn 
neighbours. Such bitter hostility did those and 
other Shammaite stringencies arouse in the minds 
of the conciliatory Hillelites that, as the Talmud 
relates in many parallel passages,^ ‘the day on 
which the Shammaite enactments gained the 
ascendancy over the Hillelites was as unfortunate 
for Israel as the day on which the golden calf was 
worshipped.’ 

The Talmud nowhere affixes a date to the begin- 
ning or ending of these disputes; but internal 
evidence shows that they wore carried on for some 
time aft/cr tlie destnujtion of the Temple by Titus. 
Tlio ‘ war of the schools ’ resulted in victory for the 
Hillelites over the Shammaites.® The HalAkhfth 
was fixed in accordance with the Hillelite view, 
and ratified by all subsequent Rabbinic codifiers. 

LiTKRATiTRK.— I. M. Jost, Oesch. de9 Judenthuvu und ieiner 
SekUn. Leipzijf, 1857-6!), 1. 261-270; H. Graetz, Gesok. der 
Jttdens, Berlin, 1878, ill. 218 f., 276-278, notes 23, 20, Enir tr . 
London, 1801-92, il. 101, 181-133 ; I. H, Weiss, Vor J)w we- 
Domhaw, Vienna, 1871-91, i, 168f., 170-174, 177-187; W. 
Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Straseburg;, 1890-1903, i. 
11 f., 14-25 ; A. Geiger, Judamn and He Ilietory, tr. Charles 
Newburgh, New York, n.d., pp. 110-118; A. Schwarz, Die 
Conlroversen der Sehammaiten und tlilklitm, Karlsruhe, 1893 ; 
A. Hyman, Toldoth Tannaim V§ *Ammoraim, rx»ndon, 1910. 
ill. 1118-1120. J. ABKLSON. 

SHANS.— See Burma. 

SHAPE-SHIFTING.— See Metamorphosis, 
Lycanthropy. 

ASH-SHA'RANI or Sha*rawi, Abu-l-maw5- 
hib ’Abd al-Wahhflb b. Abmad b. ‘All al-Aii^ftri 
ash-Shati'i ash-Shfidhill, rarely al-Abmatli a.sh- 
Shinnawi al-Ash’ari (MS Leipzig- Vollcrs, no. 353), 
was born in the month of Ramadftn, A.H. 898 (899) 
near Qalqashanda, in the delta of the Nile, and 
spent his youtli in Saoiyet Aba Sha’ra, in the 
sanie neigiibourhood. He traced his genealogy 
back to the rulers of TilimsCn (Tlemcen) in the 
times of the saint Aba Maaldyon (M6dine), alwut 
A.H. 600, and even to the Khalifa ’AH. An ances- 
tor is said to have migrated from Tilimsgn into 

1 Ed. M. B. J. Friedmann, Vienna. 1864, p. Hlft. 

> Of. Tds. *lSrubhtn, iil. 7 ; T.R. Shabbatk, 19a. 

® See Mlahn. JSduybth, iv. 1. 

4 Of. Mishn. Shabbath, J. 4; T.B. ShahbdtK 17a* TJ 
ShaXibdth, 1. 8c ; TOa. ShabbMh, 1. 16 f. ' ’ ’ 

®T.a Btrakh/ith, 'Mb ; T.B. IJefah, ilb ; T.B. V^bkarndth, 9a, 


Upper Egypt, where ash-Sha'rftnl was born near 
Belmesa, according to another acoonnt. At the 
age of twelve he went to Cilaro, where he studied 
seventeen years in the mosque of al-Gliamri ; from 
thore he betook himself to the madraaa of the 
mosque Umm (Jawand. Egypt had passed in 923 
(1517) into the hands of tne Ottomans, and the 
writings of ash-Sha'ranl often speak of the condi- 
tion oT the country, whioh became worse and 
worse under the new rule. It was his life in the 
mosque Umm l^awand that made him famous. 
He won friends, and made enemies who were 
jealous of his reputation. About this time, in the 
year 931, began also his litero^ activity. The 
report that he was a weaver in private life is 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of Von 
Kremer. His whole life was consecrated to de- 
votional exercises and to teaching. He repeatedly 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, first in the year 
947, then again in 953 and 963. He mentions only 
one journey undertaken by him in Upper E^pt. 
His reputation grew extraordinarily when a Coptic 
patron founded for him (with unjustly gotten 
money !) a scliool and a house for the poor, where 
ash-Sna’r&nl worked to the close of his life (cf. 
Description de VEgypte, ‘Plan du Caire,* fig. 8; 
Baedeker’s plan, I) 2). His popularity became 
boundless ; great officials consul tea him on import- 
ant matters ; the pious multitudes filled his school 
and environment ; even the theologians (tilamd) 
who were hostile to him were forced to change in 

S eat part their attitude. In the year 960, as ho 
It his death draw near— he believed like other 
pious people that he would die at the age of sixty- 
three like the Prophet — he began to write his auto- 
biography (see below). But he lived ten years 
longer, and died in Jumada I. 973. His funeral 
WM as magnificent as only a popularly venerated 
saint could receive. He was miried in the basin 
{/(tsqlya) of his mosque-school, whicli later was 


{J(tsqiya) ot ins mosque-school, winch later was 
named after him and still exists. He was four 
times married — succosKiveJy, it would seem, not 
simultaneously. Of his sons, Hasan seems to have 
dioil early, but ' Abd ar- Rahman survived him, and 
died A.H. 1011. 

The extraordinary significance of ash-Sha'ranl 
lies in the fact that he was practically and theo- 
retically a mystic of the first order, and at the 
same time a prominent and original writer in tlie 
field of theology and jurisprudence. His writings 
number over seventy. Among these he names 
twenty-four that were entirely original {ibtik&r), 
their central idea having previously been treated 
by no one. The fields of his literary activity 
were, first, mysticism, i,e. Satism (at-ta^auumf), 
then law, dogmatics, the Qur’an, tradition, poetry, 
and oven grammar and popular medicine. The 
most characteristic feature of his nature, both from 
a theoretical and from a practical standpoint, is 
mysticism. His teachers and patterns in the 
practice of Safism were Afdaladdin, Ibrahim al- 
Matbali, 'All al-Hauwas al-Burullusi, and 'Al! 
al-Mar^afi— especially al-gauwa^. Like him, ash- 
Bha'rani claimed the gift of miraculously hearing 
all things, and thus of knowing also the secreU 
of his fcllow-men, of foreseeing things to come, 
and of warning like a prophet. In his youth 
ash-Sha'ranI gave himself to an austere asceticism, 
hunger, watching, scourging, miserable food and 
clothing. Like the Christian Stylitea, he used 
often to climb the most {^dri) of the mosque al- 
Ghomrl and remain swinging there, to escape 
sleep. Ho distinguishes three degrees in the Silfl 
life : the beginner (mwrirf), the shaikh, and the 
saint (wali). But the highest rank of the wait 
is still far from the lowest rank of the prophet. 
Within the domain of the §ufLs he distinguishes a 
narrower (esoteric) and a broader (exoteric) circle, 
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and a stricter and a looser practice. The neat 
multitude of them, tl^^t is without understanding, 
is called by him al-qaitm^ * the people * ; the non- 
Safi multitude is called, with a synonymous ex- 

S ression, cU-Juilq. We must not communicate to 
\^qaum all truths and mysteries ; that would be 
to throw pearls before swine. Also in ethical and 
ritual things we must allow them a certain latitude 
{tahftf)^ because they cannot bear everything. The 
austere manner of life {tashdid) is only for the 
strong. The i^Ofls must lead a solitary, despised, 
and modest life; the Prophet (as he was in the 
Meccan period of his life) must be their comfort- 
ing pattern. They must as a rule have no inter- 
course with the great ones of the world ; only few 
have the gift of safely doing so. Envy and jealousy 
reifpi among the halq^ and disputing (jidat) among 
their men of learning; peace, harmony, forgive- 
ness, humility, patience, on the contrary, rule 
among the qaum ; they know nothing about learned 
disputes, because they have full certainty. The 
Sufi mode of life is necessary for the attainment 
of holiness; but the highest gifts, ecstasy {jadhb) 
and revelation {kcLshf^ fath\ cannot be attained 
through actions, but only through divine grace. 

A main point which separates SOfis from ortho- 
dox Muslim men of learning fulaind) is their 
conception of revelation. While the *ulamd re- 
gard revelation as closed with the Qur’ftn and 
content themselves with explaining the tradition 
founded by the Prophet and built up by the gieat 
masters {mujtahiain)t the Sufis l^lieve in the 

E ibility of a continuous (>od-mven revelation 
im, Jaishf)* Thus an ever-flowing mystical 
tvledge and verity {hMolqa) stand here over 
against tlio law {shrirfa)^ which rests on tradition 
and is closed. The *ulamd confine themselves to 
peculation and rational thinking (na?ar, fihr) ; the 
§afl8 by their path attain full contemplation 
{shuhud) of the truth. The tmli assumes the rdlo 
of the mtijtahid of the more ancient times. The 
'ulatnd reject all this as sorcery (sihr)^ madness 
{junun)^ and heresy {zancUiqa). The Sflfi her- 
meneutics also are determined by this conception 
of revelation. The sense of a passage of the 
Qur’an may be not only external X^ahir)^ but also 
internal (hdthi). The inner sense may take as 
many as seventy forma. It is intelligible, then, 
how the belief in miracles among Safis assumes 
fantastic forms even in a man of such high stand- 
ing as osh-Sha'ranl. When he was a child he was 
saved from drowning by a crocodile, which took him 
on its back. Another time he scared a crocodile 
away by jumping into the water. Like the Prophet 
{Qur. Ixxii.), a^-Sha’ranl received from God the 
privilege of having thejiVin (cf. art. Demons and 
Spirits [Muslim]) as hearers at his lectures. Many 
of his works were occasioned, in ariocalyptic 
fashion, by visions ; among others, Kasnf aNiijdb 
\joaT-rdn was suggested by a jinnl in the shape of 
a dog, who delivered a letter to liim. On the 
authority of *Abd al-Ghaflar al-Qa^l, he tells as a 
perfectly credible story that a man who hod spoken 
disrespectfully of the Khalifas Abft Bakr and 
'Omar was transformed by God into a swine. In 
A.H. 923, he had a trance (jadhb) in Cairo, in 
which he received the gift of hearing and dis- 
tinguishing all voices (like his teacher al-Hauwa?) ; 
he also perceived how the animals and the stones 
and the fishes of the Mediterranean praised God 
(cf. St. Francis of Assisi). The gift of having a 
share in such wonders (karwnmi) rests on Sufi 
theory and practice; the'M/a7/i«, therefore, cannot 
attain thereto. On the question of the freedom 
of the will and its relation to the oiriniiiotence of 
God, he contends against the Mu'tazilites ; God 
‘ creates ’ the actions of men ; only the ‘ appropria- 
tion ’ (al-iktisdb) is left to them. 
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He regards aJ-J unaid (d. A.H. 297) as the greatest 
representative of the earlier mysticism, because 
he knew how to reconcile the law (shan'a) with 
his views. Ash-Sha'rftnl himself belonged to the 
brotherhood (^ariqa) of ash-Sh&dhill (d. 666), which 
is still widely spread in E|Qrpt and in the Maghrib. 
He quotes very frequently from the works of the 
principal SQfi writers (al-Qushairi, al-Yafi'i, Ibn 
al-JaiizI, etc.). The epithets cited above from a 
Leipzig MS hint at his pattern, Abmad al-Badawi, 
the great saint of TanU, at his teacher Muhammad 
ash-Shinnawi, and at al- Ash'ari (q.v.)t the great 
theoloman of old Isl&m. He names such men, for 
example, as Ibn Taiiuiya and Fahr ad-I)in ar-Razi 
as antagonists of mysticism. 

How numerous his writings are has already 
been pointed out. A good many data have come 
down to us concerning their order in time, but 
these do not all a^gree. It would seem that many 
writinj^s existed in different editions. His earliest 
work 18 apparently a methodology for lettereil 
Safis (Al-anwdr al-qatktiya)^ composed in 931. His 
otttivity closed with a collection of biographies of 
all famous Safis, and with his own autobiography 
(Latd'if aUminan). Several MSS have been pre- 
served of most of his works, and even autographs 
of some of them are still extant. 

As would naturally be expected, most of his 
works are devoted to mysticism. But almost all 
which deal with other topics, like law or dogmatics, 
serve the interests of mysticism in so far os Mh- 
Sha'rfi.ni endeavours to harmonize his mystical 
ideas with the other ruling views. His attitude is 
partly an apologetic and defensive one, meeting 
the objections brought by the 'ulaTnd against the 
SQfis, and partly one 01 reconciliation, showing 
that the doctrines of the SUfis, far from contradict- 
ing ‘the law,’ are rather its completion and de- 
velopment. Through these efforts ash-Sha'rftnf 
evolves such ideas as are far above the average 
level of Islamic theology, and secure for him an 
abiding place in the history of religion. Ho txiuches 
the principle of Protestantism, when in his 
‘Hodegetics’ (Ad-durar al-vmntkura) he exhorts 
his refers to study the earlier, shorter original 
texts dealing with the sciences rather than com- 
mentaries and later works of a diffuse verbosity. 
Several of his writings are marked by a far-reacn- 
ing doctrinal and practical tolerance. Instead of 
treating Christians and Jews with the usual scorn 
and haughtiness, he praises their modesty and 
presents them as goou examples to the Muslims. 
Although he himsmf was a member of the bhftli'ite 
‘schooP (nmdhhab)t yet two of his most significant 
writings, Al-mlzdn and Kashf al-qhuvmmy seek to 
harmonize the four great Maaluthib, and to demon- 
strate that all four are justified and stand on a 
common basis. Similarly his main dogmatic work 
(Al-yawdqit waljawdhir) seeks to reconcile the 
conceptions of the Safis (ahl al hishf) and of the 
dogmatists (afd al-Jikr). He would contend only 
against philosophers and heretics, who shake the 
foundations of the law (slmria). Several of his 
other works ( Lawdqih ai-ainodr ; SawCtti nl-anwdr ; 
Al-qaul al-mubin j A l-kihrlt nl-ahrnar) deal with the 
great mystic Ibn al-'Arabi (d. 638). Two others 
(Al-jawdhirvxtd-durarQXiii Durar al-qhauwd§) deal 
with the sayings of his rniister al-*|janwa 9 ; two 
similarly of his teacher al-MatbUli ; in the Tanhxh 
nX-mughtamii the morals and manners of tlie g<M)d 
old times are held before his lax couternnoraries as 
a mirror ; his Manhariq al-anwdr exnorts to a 
CTeater moral strictness. Tfie aliovo-mcntioneil 
Diographical work, Lawdqih (lavuVih) al-anwdr, 
generally known under the simpler name of Al- 
l^ihaijdt (ul-knbrd), had also a pedagogi<*.‘il aim, in 
that lie portrays in it 426 (in Mm last edition 412) 
of the pious of the past, from Aln'i Bakr and (lie 
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Companions of the Prophet down to his own times. 
He composed also a mystical Dlwaut wMch has 
not yet oeen sufficiently investigated. It is owing 
to his tolerance and fear of God that he often 
warns against takfir^ i.e. charging a fellow-man 
with being an unbeliever {kdfr). He gives evidence 
of true courage when in his Bahr al-maurud he 
dares to attack the cunidity, the ostentation, the 
office-seeking and moral indiiferenco of the'ulamd. 
In the same work he rises above the prevailing 
ideas of Islam by declaring monogamy to be better 
than polygamy, and in his autobiography he de- 
mands of men chastity before marriage. His con- 
ception of brotherly love among believers does not 
ditler at all from that of primitive Christianity; 
and he roaches the highest summit uf theological 
thought when he looks for a progressive perfection 
of IsTftm at the hands of theologians who have a 
real callinj? to tills task. 

The influence of ash-Sha'rftnl over his con- 
temporaries and upon the ages after him has been 
extraordinarily groat. And yet his doctrinal and 
ethical requirements were too ideal to inspire faith 
in their practical realization, and his mystical 
views were altogether too subiective to encourage 
any one to maintain and develop them. It is not 
quite correct to sneak of a * sect * of Sha'ranlans, 
as some do ; but tiie number of those who have fed 
on the riches of his ideas is immense. He was 
still living when his writings had spread as far 
as the regions of Takrflr (central Sfld&n, Wadai, 
Darfur), and at present they are studied in the 
Maghrib with a perhaps greater devotion than in 
Egypt. The best evidence for his Maghribitu 
extraction is his fervour for theological questions, 
and the close ailinity of the bent of his mind with 
that of the people of the West. He was a reform- 
ing spirit such as Islam has seldom seen. 

His biograpliy was written soon after his death 
by al-Munawi (d. A.II. 1031). MSS of it are pre- 
served at London in the Hritish Museum, ana at 
Berlin. Another account is preserved in the A7ta</- 
hardt adh-dhaluib (MS at Cairo, iv. 808-811). 
Many of his works liave been printed at Cairo, 
among them the * Balance’ {Al-mlzCtn)^ the * Dog- 
matics’ {Al-yawdqlt wal-jawdhir)^ his biographical 
work {A(dffJ)aqfit), several times Ids autobiography 
{La^d'if al-minan). 

l.iTKaATURE.— G. Fluegel, 'Scha'rftnl iiaoh d. Yawftqit wal- 
lawAhir/ ZDMG xx. [18001 1-48, xxl. [1807] 271-274 ; Perron, 
'Jialancr de la loi muHuhiianc ou oapril do la 16gi8laUon iHlaiii- 
Ique et divt'rK«5nrP8 do orH qnatre ril-t'S jnriNprndvnikdH par )c 
Ohelkh El-Charani,’ lievw xiv. (1870)209-252, 331-848. 

J. D. Luciuiii published from the papers of Perron a fragment- 
ary and freely rearranged translation of the ' Balance' (Mizan), 
Algiers, 1H9S’; A. von Kremer. ‘Notice sur Sha'mny,' JA, IHCiH, 
?1. n, 253-271; F. Wiistenfold, J)if Gfschichtgschreiber 
Ajratter und ihfr« Wwkf, Gottingen, 1882, no. 630 ; K. Vollers, 
‘Sa'riiwi nnd Sa'rani,' ZDMG xilv. (ISHO) .'iwrt (T.; 'All Mubarak. 
Al-^ita^ al-jadlda, Cairo, A.ir. ISfVi, v. 84, xiv, 109-113; C. 
BrocKelmahn, Gench. dcrarab. Weimar and Berlin, 

1808-1902, li. aS5fr. ; D. B. Macdonald, Drvehtpment of 
Muftlim Theology t Jurixprudenatt and CunstUuf.wnat Theory^ 
London, 1903, pp. 279-283. K. VoLLERS. 

SHAVING. -See Tonsure, Hair and Nails, 
Head. 

SHEBA. - See Saija5ANS. 

SHEEP.— See Animals. 

SHEKINAH.— ‘ The majestic presence or mani- 
festation of (lod whirl! Ims dcscenclod “ t.<> dwell” 
among men ’ is known as the Slickinah.^ The 
word as well as the conception originated after the 
close of the Hebrew canon,'-* and is characteristic 
of Jewish theology. Tlic term is first used in the 
Targum, where it forms r frequent periidirasis for 
1 JE xi. 268; soo also Schechter, Sutne Asiieott of Habbinie 
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God, considered as dwelling among the children of 
Israel. Jewish philosophy pgards the Shekinah 
as a suitable expression for a divine intermediary 
l)etweon God and the world.' In the Talmud the 
Shekinah is regularly the source of inspiration. 
The Rabbis affirm that the Shekinah first presided 
in the Taheniacle prepared in the wilderness by 
Moses, into which it descended on the day of its 
consecration, in the figure of a cloud.^ It passed 
then into the sanctuary of Solomon’s Temple on 
the day of its dedication by this kinp[ in Israel, 
where it continued till the destruction of the 
Temple and Jerusalem by the Chaldmans,* and was 
not afterwards seen there any more. 

There are innumerable references to the Shekinah 
in the Talmud. According to the Rabbis, *the 
Shekinah is omnipresent.’^ This contention is 
inferred from tlie plirase, ‘ Behold the angel that 
spake with me went forth and another angel went 
forth to meet mo.’ Since it is not said ‘ after him,* 
but ‘to meet me,’ it shows that the Shekinah is 
omnipresent, and, therefore, sends his messengers 
froiii wherever they happen to be. Again, tradi- 
tion teaches that Rabbi Josi said : 

* The Shekinah has never deecendod below, nor have Moeei 
and Elijah ever ascended on high ; for it is said (Ps : 
“The heavens, even the heavens, are the Lord’s : but the earth 
hath he given to the children of men.’"® 

The context explains that the Shekinah in the 
Temple stopped short ten handbreadths of the 
earth, and Moses and Elijali a similar distance 
from the heavens. 

There are several conflicting theories regarding 
the Shekinah among the Israelites. Aceording to 
several Rabbinical theories, the 81iokinah rested 
continuously upon Israel throughout her wander- 
ings.* In tne first place the Rabbis toll us : 

‘In throe 7 places did the Shekinah rest upon Israel: in 
Shiloh, Nob or Gideon, and the everlasting liouse (the Temple), 
and all these three wore in tin* i)orli«>n f)f Benjamin ; for it is 
said (Dt 33c-’): “The Lord siiall cover him (Benjamin) all the 
day long.” ’ 

And again we read : 

* In Uie days of Ezra, the Shekinah did not rest (visibly) In 
the Temple; for it is written (On 9'^): “God shun unlargo 
Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents® of Shein.” Although 
God enlarged Japheth (i.e. counted his descendants, the 
Persians, worthy of Imilding the Temple), 3’^et the Shekinah 
rests only in the tents (bui)t oy the descendants) of Shcm.‘ 

And thirdly ; ' 

*R.ahbi Simon ben Yolji said: “Come and see how beloved 
Israel is by the Iltdy One, blfSHe<l he He. Wherever they are 
Itanishod, there the Shekinah® is with them”; as it is said 
(1 8 2‘*57): “Did I (God) plainly appear unto the house of thy 
father when they were in Egypt*/" etc. When they were 
banished to Babylon, the Shekinah was with them ; as it is said 
(Is 431^) : “ For your sake 1 have sent to Babylon.” And wlien 
they MTill l>o retleemeii ( he Shekinah will be with them, as it is 
Haul (Dt HO!*) : “Then t.lio Lord tliy God will return with thy 
captivity” ; it is not said : He will c^use to return, but He will 
return.’ 

Rav ^li.^da says : 

‘The shekinah used to rest with each individual Israelite 

I Maiiuonides, More Nebtichim^ i. ‘28 ; also P. Vols, Der Geiiit 
Gottee, Tubingen, 1910. 

Btriahtth Itaobdh, Hi. 9; so also Nuin, Rabbdh^ xiii. 0; 
Shabbdth, 87b ; Sanhedrin, 1036 ; Gou. Rabbah, Ixxx. 12. 

® Targ. to Hotf 1® ; Jems. Ta\)7itth, 66rt. 

4 Bdhhd Hathrdf 26a ; B'rakhdth, lOa ; so also MebUta on 
Ka ((id. Friedmann, Vienna, 1670) ; Be-reshith Rabbdh, Ixviii. ; 
Deut. Rabbah, il. 10 ; Lam. Rabbdh, 1. ; Yalfnit on Is 6 • 
QtddasMn, 31 a. 

® Snkkdh, 6(1 ; cf. also variant In Valqut of Zechariah, p. 77 
(ed. E. G. King). * 

® Midrash on Ps 89; Valqut, § 833; SOfAh, 6a; ROeh tfash- 
fihdndh, 3rt ; Mfgilldh, 2{)a ; (if. also Valqut on Ca 62; Ta'ilnlth 
(.IcnjM. Talmud), oh. ii. 

7 Z* bahtm, llsft. 8 Yoma, 9h. 

» Mrg. 29a ; Num. Rabbah, vil. 10. It might Iw well here to 
coirqtare Ihe somewhat fanc.ifnl and imaginativ(‘ interpretation 
found in Jjom. Rabbdh fintrod. xv.), and to note a Rabbinic 
inconsistency as shown in a passage in Lam. Rabbah (Introd. 
xxix.), where a different interpretation is given : ‘Before Israel 
was redeemed from Egypt they dwelt by ihemselves und the 
Shekinah dwelt by iwelf. When they were redeemed, the 
Shekinah and Israel heciame one. But when Israel went into 
captivity the Shekiiiah again separated from than,* 
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before Israel sinned, for it la written (Dt 23*^) : “For the Ix>rd 
thy Ood walks in the midst of thy camp.” But after they had 
sinned, the Shekinah departed from them ^ (individually), as it is 
said (Dt 2314): '*That Ho see not the nakedness of anything 
in thee, and turn away from thee." ’ 

Rabbi ^anina, however, held a different view. 

He insisted ‘that the Shekinah rested among the Israelites* 
in the midst ^ of their unoleaniinesa,' for our sages tell us that, 
when a certain Sadduoee remarked to him, * Now surely the 
Temple is no more and you cannot cleanse yourself from your 
uncleanliness, you are defiled, and therefore, Ood no longer 
dwells with you ; for it is written (Ia 1®) : “ Her filthiness is 
(abideth) in her skirts,"* he repliea : ‘Come and see what is 
written concerning them (the Israelites) (Lv IfiW) : “ Who (God) 
remaineth among them In the midst of their uncleanness *' * ; t.s., 
even when they are unclean the Shekinah rests among them. 
A^nin, other Rabbis contend that the Holy Spirit 
disappeared from Israel only after the death of the 
last prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi ; 
the Holy Spirit departed from* Israel, but they 
were still availing themselves of the daughter 
(echo) of a voice for the reception of divine com- 
munications. 

The wrong administration of justice clauses the 
departure^ of the Shekinah from Israel, for it is 
said (Ps 12®) : * On account of the oppression of tlui 
poor and the sighing of the needy, now will I 
arise (ie, depart), saith the Lord.’ 

* Whoever prays behind his Rabbi and whoever salutes or 
returns the salute of his Kabbl,® and whoever contends against 
the school of his Rabbi, or broaches anything which he had not 
heard from his Rabbi, he causos the Shekinah to depart from 
Israel.’ 

‘Tho righteous In the® presence of the Shekinah are com- 
pared to a rushlight In the presence of a torch.’ But, ' compared 
with Shekinah, man is the same that aniape is 7 compared with 
man.’ ‘“And I praised mirth” (Eo 8l») teaches that the 
Shekinah does no£ rest with people when in a melancholy 
mood, in illness,® hilarity, levity, when gossiping, or when 
indulging in idle talk, but with tnose who rejoice in the per- 
formance of a work which is alike meritorious and Joyous.’ 
Again, it is said that ‘ the Shekinah rests only upon one who 
is wise, physically strong, materially rich, and of high® 
stature.' 

* Who(iver passes from the synagogue to the debatlng-room. 
and from the debating-rooin to the synagogue, is worthy to i® 
receive, and does roemve, the presence of the Shekinah ; for 
it. is said (F’s 847): “They go from strength to strength; he 
shall be socri unto Qod In Zion.” ’ Whoever * engages in the 
study of the Law H by night has the Shekinah before him ; for 
it is said {Ia 2>®) : “ Arise, cry out in the night . . . pour out 
thy heart like water before the lK)rd.” ’ 

Rabbi Pinliaa ben Yair said : 

* The study of the T<aw leads to circumspection, circumspec- 
tion leads to diligence, diligcn(!e leorls to freedom from gnilt, 
freedom from guilt leads to asceticism (or Easeneisin), ascethiism 
leads to ptirity, purity leads to sanctity of life, sanctity of life 
leads to meekness, meekness loads to tho fear of sin, fe.ar of sin 
leads to holiness, holiness leads to the acquisition of the Holy 
Spirit, the Holy Spirit leads to the resurrection from tho 
dead ; but tho greatest of all is sanctity of life.’ 

Yet Rabbi bar Rav Ada said’* in the name of Rav 
Yisbak : 

* Whence is it proved that God is present in the synagogue? 
From the text (Ps 82i) : “ Qod stands in the congregation of the 
mighty.”* 

This text further proves that the Shekinah rests 
with ten people who join in jirayor,’* for tlie ten 
spies are called a congregation (Nii H^’), And 
whence is it proved that tho Shekinali reste with a 
judicial tribunal consisting of three ? From the 
text (Pa 82’) : * He judgeth among the Gods.’ 
And whence is it proved that the Shekinah rests 
with two“ who are engaged in studpng the Law? 

iSdtAh, 86; cf. St/re, 1206; Abhdth de R.N. 1. 68a; Yalqu^ 
on Exk 80 ; Ex. Raubah, xv. 6, xxiv. 3 ; Si/re on Dt 82» ; cf. 
also Val^f on La 3®. 

* Y&ma, R7rt ; cf. Sank. 107a, however, which disputes the 
above contention ; of. also Targ. to .Jor S:i-\ 

» Ydmd, 06. 

^Shabbath, ISOa; Midrash 12^ (cd. F.ubcr, Wilna, 

1801); Sitra^ 01a(ed. Weiss, Vienna, IS('.2). 

® RfrAkhAth, 27a ; so also i76 and 56. 

fl 8a ; cf. 117a. 7 Rahha Hathrd, RVu. 

0 Shab. 806 ; cf. also Sank. 1026 and lOlUf. 

w Shab. 02a and 026 ; cf. also Lev. iiabhob, vii. ; Tunna d'be 
FJiahn. p. 104 (ed. Frieilmanii, Vienna, lOou). 

1“ Mb'^d Katon^ 20a. 

n Tamid, 826. i® 'Abodah Zdrdh, 206. 

13 ri. Ka/guf on Ps 870 ; H«r. la. 

M Bcr. 6a ; Ab. 8, 9. w Ah. liL 8 ; Yalquf on Ps 82. 


From tho text (Mai 3’®) : ‘Then those (hat fear the 
Lord will converse one with the other, and tho 
Lord will listen.’ And whence is it proved that 
the Shekinah ’ rests even with one who is engaged 
in tlie study of the Law ? From the text (Ex 20^) : 

‘ In every place wherein I shall make mention of my 
name I will come unto thee (singular) and bless 
thee.* Yet our Rabbis taught '■* tii at a priest who 
does not speak by tho Holy Spirit, and upon wliom 
tho Shekinah docs not rest, should not be consulted 
oracularly. A bail said: 

‘ In every generation there are never less than thirty-six 
righteous men, who receive the presence of the 3 Hhekinah ; for 
it is said (la SQi®): “Blessed arc all those who wait upon 
Him.'” 4 

Rabbi Hama bar Hanina said : 

* When Ood causes His Sbckiuuh to rest upon anvono, lie 
chooses for that purpose B only distinguished families (n Israel ; 
for it is said (Jer 81 G : “ At that iim*>, saith the l^rd, 1 will be 
a God to all the families of Israel.” It is not said ; “ to all 
Israel,” but, “ to all the families nf Israel.'" 

‘Puah’ (Ex 1’®) is another name® for Sarah. 
She was so called because sho spake intuitively by 
the Holy Spirit (from ‘to observe,’ or ‘to per- 
ceive*) ; as it is said (Gn 21’^) : ‘ In all that Sarah 
saith unto thee, hearken unto her voice.’ Who- 
ever pronounces the blessing over the ^ now moon 
at the appointed time receives, as it were, tho 

S reaenoe oi tho Shekinah. Whosoever gives his 
aughter to a disciple of tho wise ia os if he clings 
to the * Shokiiiah, 

‘Whoever is present at a luimiuet to which a disciple® of 
the wise is invited, enjoys, as it were, tlin effulgence of tho 
Shekinah.’ 

That the Shekinah ’® aupports tho sick is proved 
from the text (I’s 41*1: ‘God will support him 
upon tho bed of illness. Any one coming to visit 
a sick person should not sit either on the couch or 
on the footstool or on a chair,” but ahould ait 
wrapped up (a ai^n of reverence) on the ground, 
because the Shekinah rests above the couch of a 
sick person ; aa it is said (l*a 41*) ; ‘ God will support 
him upon the bed of illness.’ The hospitable re- 
ception of strangers is preferable to tnat of the 
Shekinah. 

Rabbi Yitshak says ; 

* Wlioever commits i® sin in secret, presses, os it were, agairiHl 
the feet of the Shekinah : for it is said (Is fifii) : “ Thu uurth Is 
iny footstool.” ’ 

He that strikes the cheek of an Israelite strikes, 
as it were, the cheek of the Shekinah ; for it is 
said (Pr 20”) : ‘ Ho that strikes a man, strikes tho 
Holy One.* ’* He that gives way to anger makes no 
account ’• even of the presence of the Shekinah ; 
for it is said (Ps 10^): ‘The wicked, when his 
anger arises, cares for nothing ; not even God is in 
all his thoughts.* 

* Four acl/H of men receive not 17 tlie presence of the Shekinah : 
the BOt of m;offer>*, the nut of meudaelouM, the eet i»f pocritew, 
and the set of BlandererH.' ‘ And llannuli uiiBWi^rud and eaid : 
No, my loptl' (1 8 1*®). Ilia said: ‘Some think thutl® ftabhl 
Yosi bar Hanina aaid It : that Hannah spake in the following 
Bcuao : “Thou art neither lord, nor does the Holy Spirit rest 
upon thee, bccauHC thou dost euHpect me in Una matter, and 
hast formed such an uncharitable opinion of me. . . . Neither 
the Shekinah, nor the Holy Spirit le with thee.” * 

I Nut. 28a; cf. alBO Ab. Zar. 86; Yalqu\ on le 81® ; Nuin. 
Hobbah, xix. 4 ; Yalqut on La 3. 

9 Y&tnd^ 786. 3 Sank. 976 j bo altio Suk. 456. 

4 The numerical value of ' Him* ie thirty-elx, 

» Qiddwildn, 70a. « NrffdA, 26. 

7 Sank. 42a. 0 Qid. 31 a. 

« Rrr. 640. 1® Shab, 126. 

11 Nedartm, ioa. i‘-.S7ia6. 127a. 

13 <^d. 81a : R r. Uib ; Uagtijah, 16a. 

!•* Sanh. f»86. 

10 Neither the Hebrew nor the Orrek (.raiiHlfition ^dves a ? :if i 
factory rendering of this verso. Tho presi nt writer has ilic/c 
fore traiiBlalcd it Hornewhat differently from the orflmiry 
rendering of tho AV, trariHlaling ^p’lD as a derii alive of Hie 
Talmudic eipj ‘ to smite,’ * to Htrike,’ and taking in a flKwni- 
tive BonBO art well in ordtr to bring out tho nuaiiing of the 
Uabbirt. 

10 Nrtd. 226. 

W Btr. 816. 


17 Sank. l()3a. 
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' And Esther stood in the inner court ^ of the king^'g houie ' 
(Eat 60. Rabbi Ijaive said : ‘ When she reached the chamber 
of the imatres, the Sheklnah deitartud from her ; she then 
exclaimed (Ps 220 ^ “ My God. my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ? Dust thou perhaps ]udy:e Inadvertent and compulsory trans* 
gression in the same way os thou dost^ presumptuous sins? 
Or is it because I called him (Ahasuerus) don^?’* as it is said 
(Ps 22»>): “Deliver my soul from the sword, and my darling 
from the dog.” She then (by way of making amends) called 
him lion, as it is said (Ps 22^0: "Save me from the lion’s 
mouth."* 

• For a period of six months 8 David was afflicted with leprosy ; 
for it is said (Ps 610 : ** I*urge me with hyssop, and I shall bo 
clean ; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow." At that time 
the 8hekinah departed from him ; for it is 8aid(61>0 *• " Restore 
unto mo the Joy of thy salvation.” And the Sanhedrin kept 
aI(K)f from him ; for it is said (1197») ; “ Let those Uiat fear 
thee turn unto me.” That the affliction lasted six months is 
proved from 1 K 2ii, whore it is said: “And the days that 
David reigned over Israel were forty years : seven years reigned 
he in Hebron, and thirty and three years reigned he in Jeru- 
salem whereas in 2 8 68 it is said: “In Hebron he reigned 
over Judah seven years and six months." The reason why 
these six months are omitted in Kings is, because during the 
period he was afflicted with leprosy.' 

The Talmud proves that the Shekinah did not 
exist during the second Temple in the following 
way : 

Why is it that the word naam, ‘ And I will be glorified * 
(Hag 1"), is without tbu letter n, whilst another reading has it? 
It intimates the almenee of five things from the second Temple, 
which existed in the first,* vix. (1) the Ark, the Mercy Seat, 
and tlio Cherubim ; (2) the fire from heaven upon the altar ; (8) 
the visible presence ; (4) the Holy Spirit ; (6) the Urlm ana 
Thutnnilm. 

L«trratitrii.-,JJ? xi. 268 ; HDB Iv. 487-480 : J. Abelson, 
The Immanence of (iod in Jiahhiniml Literature, London, 
1012, ohs. iv.-xii. ; G. Dalman, Die Worle Jem, Leipxig, 1898 ; 
F. Weber, Jiidieehe Theolofjie^, do. 1897; S. Schechter, 
Some Aspects of liabbirUo Theology, Tjoudon, 1900, ch. xiv. ; 
lexicons of Buxtorf, Levy, Kohut, and Jastrow. 

Julius J. Price. 

SHEOL.— Soo Abyss, Eschatology, State 

OF THE Dead. 


SHEWBREAD.^ 

I. Terms.-yin the older sotirces, 1 S 21* (Heb. 7), l K 748^ we 
find D'Jpn on?, * bread of the face (or presence [t.c. of GodJX* 
EV ‘ shewhread,* RVtn * prose nee -bread.' This term is also us^ 
in the Priestly Code (P), Ex 2680 DnJ>) 3618 393®, and In 
2 Oh 4bi. In Nil 4? It is abbreviated into Aoppd^iim. In 
1 Ch 0*3 23®, Neh lOM (Heb. 34)^ wo have njTy^lpn on^, EV 
'shewbread,' AVm ‘Heb. broad of ordering’; in 2 Oh 18H 
ma'drekheth tehem ; in 1 Ch 28i«, 2 Ch 2* 29**, we have tna'Arek- 
heth, and in Kx 40® lehem. Ma'drekheth is from ^^y, ' to set in 
order,* and is used in the concrete sense of * row ’ or ‘ pile.’ 
As the Babylonian monuments show 8aore<i tables with piles of 
bread, it is probable that ma'drakheth means ‘pile.* In Lv 24* 
the shewbrend consists of two ma'drakhoth, EV * rows,’ RVin 
‘piles.’ Ilonco, lef^em harnma'drekhetk, etc., mean ‘pile* 
brea^l * or ' row-bread.* In 1 S 21* (Hob. 6) the shewbread is 
called Binp Dh^, EV ‘holy bread,’ as distinguished from oni?, 
‘ordinary,’ EV ‘common bread.’ In 2 Oh 2* (Ueb. 3) have 
* ma'drekheth, continually present,' and in Nu 47 
Uhetn hattdmidh, EV ‘ the continual bread,' as being always on 
the table. 

In NT the shewbread is aproi Mt 12*, Mk 2®, 

Lk 0* ; and in He 9* if vp66t<ri^ rCtv damv, ‘ bread of the setting 
out,’ * the setting out of bread,’ EV ' shewbread,' in He 9'J 
RVm, ‘ Gr. the setting forth of the loaves.’ Those are LXX 
renderings of hamma'drekheth, etc., and also of lehem 

pdnim, though the latter is also rendered by the LXX litomlly 
aproi TOO iTpoffwnov and aj^rot iouvioi, ‘loaves of the face.’ 
Other LXX renderings are oi aproi ol wpoKtiprooi, Ex 89**, ‘the 
loaves set forth,' and ot aproi rrj^ irpo^opav, ‘ bread of the 
offering ’ in 8 K 7** (Heb. and Eng. 1 K 7*»). Vulg. follows 
LXX with panes propasitionis, ‘ the loaves of sotting forth ’ 
eUs. ; Luther has Sehaultrot, hence probably ‘ shewbread ’ in 
Tindale’s NT (1626), He 93, and in other English versions. This 
rendering may be due to the Idea that the loaves were set forth 
to be shown to God, 

With two exceptions the shewbread is said to be placed upon 
a ‘ table ’ ; but in 1 K 6®- n, Ezk 41®, we read of an alur which 
is clearly the table of the shewbread and not the altar of 
incense, whiith does not appear till the latest strata of the 
Priestly Code. In Mai I J ‘ tlie table of Jahweh ’ may be the 
table of the shewbread, btil, is more probably the altar of biirnt- 
offeritig, or may include both. 


* Meg. 166. 3 Sank. 107a. 

3 Ydmd, 226 ; Jerus. Ta'dn. 66a ; the hyssup is presented for 
the puriflt'ation of lepers. 

* 'The numerical value of the letter n is five. 


2. Nature. — The nhew bread consisted of two 
rows or piles, each containing six loaves or cakes 
of bread made after a special recipe (Lv 24®“* P). 
The post'Biblical Jewish authorities, Josephus, 
Philo, Mishnah, and Talmud,^ state that the shew- 
bread was unleavened, and in view of Lv 2“ P, 
which prescribes that a minhdh, or bloodless 
offering, shall always be unleavened, it seems 
likely that this was the case with the shewbread, 
at any rate after the Exile, though possibly not 
in primitive times. In one passage in the Prie.stly 
Code, according to our present text, the shew- 
bread is spoken of as nfi^. This term is explained 
by J. G. Wetzstein® as for ^inshehy from *eno8h, 
‘ man,* and this view is accepted by Khnig ; * but 
it is rejected by the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon and 
most scholars. ^lahsheh is usually explained as 
EV * offering made by fire,* which would imply 
that the shewbread was burnt ; it could hardly w 
called a * hre-otfering * because it had been balced. 
But there is no suggestion elsewhere that it was 
burnt, and the idea is inconsistent with the state- 
ments everywhere else that it was eaten. In the 
immediate context, Lv 24'^, the incense placed 
with the shewbread is called ^iahsheh ; probably 
some confusion between the shewbread and the 
incense led to a slight corruption of the text, the 
original having merely stated that the incense 
was 'Ulmheh. 

The shewbread was placed uiM)n a table or 
altar and was renewed weekly (Ex 26®® 40“, 
1 S 21* diob. 7 )^ I K 6 ®'^). Probably the original 
t< 5 xt of 1 K B*®*'®* stated that tlie table was cedar 
(Ezk 41®, ‘altar of wood’), and this may very 
well have been the case in the prc-Exilic sanctu- 
aries, 1 K 7“ being late and the Chronicler, as 
usual, antedating the conditions of his own times.* 
In the description of the table in Ex 25’*®’*® it is 
made of shitthn (acacia) wood and overlaid with 
gold. Probably this was the case with the table 
m the post-Exilic temple ; it is not likely that the 
statements of 1 K 7** and Jos. Ant. Viii. iii. 7, to 
the effect that there was a table of solid gold, are 
literally true. According to Ex 25®, there were 
various utensils on the table, and, according to 
Lv 24^ incense on, or by the side of, the loaves. 
In Lv 24*, 2 Ch 13“, the epithet {akor is applied 
to the table ; os this term is frequently applied in 
P to the gold used for the tabornacle, it is probably 
applied to the table as being overlaid witn ‘ pure * 
gold. 

3 . History. — The antiquity of the shewbread is 
shown by the mention of it in 1 S 21 * where 
it appears in the sanctuary at Nob in the time of 
Saul. In this passage it seein-s that the shewbread 
was plaited hot upon the table, and that the stale 
brena, after it h^ been removed from the table, 
might be eaten by any one in a state of ceremonial 
cleanness, and not merely, as in later times, by 
the priests. This passage belongs to one of the 
older sources of S, compiled some time before 750. 

We next meet with tiie shewbread in the Temple 
of Solomon (1 K 6 ®'® 7**; the former of these 
passages belongs to an early source, before 700, 
and establishes the presence of the shewbread in 
Solomon *8 Temple). From analogy wo may con- 
clude that it was also a feature of the sanctuary at 
Shiloh and other early Israelite shrines. Ezk 41® 
includes the table in the specifications for the 
restoration of the Temple ; no doubt the temple 
built by Zerubbabcl hail such a table ; there is 

* Dillinann, Exodus und Ijcvitu?u»\ v. 663 ff. 

3 In an cxciinma to F. DtrlilzHoli, lUhl, Commentar iiber die 
JWtlmen*, Leipzig;, 188.3, p. 889, Eujj. tr., liondon, 1889, iii. 
43.'» ft. 

3 Uebrdisehes und aramHisehes Wiirterbueh zum AT, Leipzig, 
1910. 

* Cf. C. F. Biiriiey, Motes on the Ui b. Text of the Book of 
Kings, Oxfonl, 1903, p. 73 f. 
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gasitive evidence for it« presence in the post- 
Exilio temple somewhat later. It is mentioned 
in Nell 10“ (««»> m) . j jaa mentions it among 
the spoils carried off by Antiochus Epiphanes; 

1 Mao 4^ tells us that Judas Maccahseus replaced 
the table when he cleansed and refurnished the 
Temple. The statement of 2 Ch 4® (cf. 1 Ch 28'*, 

2 Ch 4'*, * tables’) that Solomon made ten tables 
is an example of the Chronicler’s passion for ex- 
aggerating numbers. A writer whom Josephus 
quotes under the name of Hecatmiis of Abdera,' 
apparently belonging to the 3rd cent, n.c., speaks 
of a golden altar in the Temple, doubtless the 
table of the shewbread. The pseudopigraphal 
Letter of ArUteasy^ variously dated from alxmt 200 
B.C. to after A.D. 33,® gives an elaliorato account 
of a table of gold and precious stones said to have 
Iwen presented to the Temnple by Ptolemy Phila- 
delnhus (285-247 B.C.). The incident and the 
table are both imaginary, but they may add some- 
thing to the evidence for a table of gold in the 
Second Temple. The table is mentioned in Philo* 
and Josephus.* There are also details and dis- 
oussions concerning the table and the shewbread in 
the Talmud and other post-Biblical Jewish litera- 
ture, No doubt the table and the rite continued 
till the final destruction of the Temple by Titus ; 
the table is shown on the Arch of Titus, as part of 
the spoils taken by him from the Temple. There 
is no mention of snewbread in connexion with the 
temple at Heliojiolia or that at Elephantine, but, os 
the available evidence is scanty, it is possible that 
the rite may have been observed in either or both 
of these sanctuaries. 

4* Significance.— There is no official or even 
express statement as to the significance of the 
rite. The terms are got from the arrangement of 
the loaves {mddrekhkth) or the position of the 
table [pdnlm). There is no ground for the view 
Horaotimes held that the loaves were called 
* presence-bread ’ because they symbolized the 
presence of God with His people. P speaks of 
them as qodesh qoddshhn, * holy of holies,’ i.e. as 
belonging to the group of most sacred things, 
probably partly because of proximity to the inner 
shrine, the Most Holy Place, partly because of the 
ancient and unique cliaracter of the rite, as far as 
the Temple worship was concerned. 

In the absence or any express statement we can 
only attempt to deduce the significance of the 
shewbread iroin analogy and other a priori con- 
siderations. The setting out of food on a table in 
a temple before the shrine or image of a deity i.s 
found in many religions.® Jer 44*® etc. speaks of 
the cakes {kawwnnim) baked by JoAvish women 
for the Queen of Heaven {q.v,); and Is 65" of 
those who set in order (arafeh) a table for a deity 
Gad, liV * Fortune.’ There were at liome lecti- 
sterniaf or festivals at which banquets were spread 
for the gods— a practice perhaps introduced from 
(Jreece. Babylonian ritual included the setting 
forth of loaves— twelve or a multiple thereof — 
before the deity; these were to be sweet, i.e. 
unleavened, and made of a special kind of meal.'' 
No doubt the rite in Israel was a survival from 
the time when the deity was thought of as actu- 
ally consuming the food offered to him. Even 
Lv 21®*'’^ H speaks of the sacrifices as leltem 
*El6hlmt * the bread of God,’ doubtless metaphori- 
cally. It has been suggested that hot bread 
(IS 21® ’J), fresh from the oven, was used so 

1 C. Apion. 1. 22. a SS 52-^ 72. 

s H. T. Andrews, In R. H. Charles, Apoc. ami Psettd. of tM 
OT, Oxford, 1918, li. 100 ff. 

* Vit. Mo». ili. 10, ettj. » Ant. in. vl. 0, etc. 

® W. R. Smith, Heligim qf the Semitee^, lyjndon, 1894, p. 
226f. 

f Cf. the ioleth, EV ‘fine flour,’ of Lv 24‘» (/i'/17’3, pp. 600, 
029 ; A. Jeri^mias, OT in the Light of the A nc. JKaet, Enif. tr. 
Ixindon, 1011, ii. 114, ISfi). 


that the ileity might enjoy the fragrance. But 
would there be any agreeable fragrance at tlie eiul 
of a week? The idea that Jahw’eh consumed the 
food would bo obsolete long before our documents 
were composed. In historical times the shewbread 
was an ancient established fact, accepted as a 
matter of course, part of the divinely prescribed 
worship, and therefore binding and efficacious, 
apart from any explanation or justification. For 
most that would bo suflicient, but thoughtful men 
would find the rite significant in the different 
ways in which it appcaleil to them. To Philo ' it 
seems to symbolize the earth, as the lamp-stand 
does heaven ; i.e., the presence of the loaves 
symljolizes the dominion of Jahwoh over earth and 
heaven. Josephus say.s that tlio twelve loavef 
denoted the year with its twelve months.® Cyril 
of Jerusalem treats the shewbread as a type of 
the Eucharist.* 

Lithraturb.— A. Diilmann. Die Bilcher Exodtie nnd Leviii’ 
ens*, I.«ipzi8r. 1897, pp. fl5H ff. ; S. R. Driver, The Bmk of 
Exodtu, 1011, pp. 20Hf., 272 ff. ; A. H. McNeile, 

The Boitk of Kxodwt, London, lOOS, pp. xc, 164 ff. ; A. R. S. 
Kennedy, UDB, ».v. * Shewbread ’ ; 1. Benzinger, llebrAUehe 
Arohdoloffie, Freii)Uiv i. B., 1894, pp. :i87, 897, 401, 425, 482, 
443; W. Nowack, Lehrbueh der hebriiieehm Archdologie. do. 
1894, ii. 207, 241. W. H. BeNNETT. 

SHI’AHS. — X. The name.— Tlie term ‘Shi* ah’ 
is a collective term meaning * party ’ or ‘ following,’ 
which has been applied to the partisans of the 
family of 'All, the cousin and son-in-law of the 
Prophet Mubarnmiul, since the early days of Islam, 
when they first constituted themselves a sect. 
The full name would he Shi'ah 'Ahlu-’l-Bait, 

‘ followers of the Prophet’s kindred.’ Much more 
frequently used in the beginning was the term 
‘*Aliite’— a term which is primarily of political 
implication ns referring to the claims of 'All’s 
family to the khalifate. ’Slii'uhs’ to-day has 
a directly religious reference. It describes the 
smaller of the two great divisions of Muhammadan- 
ism, which adheres to the twelve (or seven) inidnut 
of the family of 'All. For the Shi'alis these imams 
are infallible religious leaders. The 8hrahs are 
found at tlie present time in large numbers only in 
Persia and in India. 

2. Origin. --Despite the claims of the Shf ahs and 
the traditions offered in proof of them, there is no 
reliable trace of any utterance by the I’rophct 
which points to 'Ali or his descendants ns his 
successors in the leadership of Isliini. The Shf ahs 
assert that Muhammad definitely nominated 'All 
and his descendants at the Pool of Al-Ghadir and 
that on different occasions he indicated his nrefer- 
onee for 'Ali. Veiled references in the Quran, 
when interpreted allegorically {tavnl), are made to 
place 'Ali next to the Prophet in excellence ami 
far above all other men. The I’rophet is the sun 
and 'All is the moon. The course of events in the 
days of the Prophets and afterwards so strongly 
contradicts these arguments that they may be set 
aside, and the development of the'Alid claims may 
bo studied in the light of historical facts. 

Muhammad refused to nnm»^ his successor, and 
the two first klialifahs, Abu B.akr and 'Umar, were 
elected by the Muslim coiiiiuunity {Ijiiut)^ the 
latter on the nomination of his predecessor ; tin* 
third choice was indecisive, and tlie khalifate was 
ottered to 'Ali on condition that he pledged loyalty 
to the traditional interests of Islam. In liis 
answer ho was uncertain, and the choice passe<l to 
'Uthman. Meanwhile, 'All’s wife, the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatimah, had presented a claim to Abil 
Bakr for some crown lands as her inluuitaiice from 
her father’s estate. The claim had l>een refused 

1 Vit. Mos. iii. 10. 

^ AtU. III. vii. 7; similarly Zirnmorn, JorMniaH, ctu., connect 
them with the twelve signs of the eodtv; («ec n.ff. above). 

8 A. Plummer, UDB iii. 14.5. 
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by the khallfah AbCl Bakr, and the family of *Al! 
felt ag^ieved at the treatment ehown them. 
When 'Uthman was elected, the urnnire of the 
election, Abd-ar-Uahmftn, warned *Ali against 
using his nearer kinship U) the Prophet as a basis for 
special consideration. This probably marks the 
emergence of a claim in favour of the^Ahlu-’l-Bait. 
The weakness and failure of ’Uthman’s reign 
ranged the stronger forces of Islftrn against him, 
and among them All and his friends. 'Uthman’s 

g overnor in Syria, Mu'ftwiyah, was of Umayyad 
eseent like the khalifah himself. In the natural 
course of things he very probably would have 
seized the power from 'Ali on 'Uthman’s death in 
any case. But, when 'All and his party lent their 
countenance to the conspiracy which robbed 
'Uthman of his life, Muawiyah gave himself out 
as the avenger of 'Uthman^s blood. Kven then, 
when the way was once more open for liirn to be 
elected khalifah, 'All was not willing to stake 
anything on his legitimist rights. He would have 
evaded election had it been i»08sible. The rebels 
and his friends almost comi»ellod him to accept. 
Up to this point, therefore, events make it clear 
that no belief in a divine right of the 'Ahlu-l-Bait 
to succeed the Prophet existed, and consemiently 
there could he no Shfah or party which held that 
belief. It is also clear that the causes at work 
after 'Uthman’s death were tending to produce a 
violent schism in Isl&m. On the one hand there 
was a powerful usurper, Mu'awiyah, with the 
irresistible appeal of blood-revenge and the vindi- 
cation of tne khahfato — the holiest authority 
which IslAm possessed. On the other were arrayed 
the partisans of democratic rights, who were pre- 
pared to resist Muawiyah’s usurpation, and stand- 
ing with them the duly elected klialifah'AIi, whose 
supporters were now forging arguments looking 
towards the establishment of the divine right of 
'Ali and his family to rule over the Muslim com- 
munity. The two sides came into armed conflict. 
Mu'awiyah cursed 'Ali in the Friday service at 
Damascus, and 'All denounced Mu'awiyah at Kftfa. 
The decisive cla.sh came at the battle of SUIln 
(36 A. IT. ; A.D. 657), and at that time the bungling 
management of a golden opportunity by All’s 
representative, Abii MusA, loft 'All without the 
support of the democratic rights party and legally 
deposed in the eyes of his own friends. The 
former withdrew from the army and gave them- 
selves to anarchist excesses which were a constant 
hindrance to 'All’s cause. The withdrawal of these 
Kliftrijites,^ os they called themselves because of 
their protests against both khalifaha, left 'All’s 
supporters a InJinogeneous party, a 8hrah. The 
party was siiflicieiitly formed to hold together 
from this time forwards. The a8.sassination of 'All 
(40 A.H.) greatly diminished its political hopes, 
but the total reaction of the events gave added 
strength to the spirit and numbers of the group. 

3, The Shi'ah imfims* — With the death of 'All 
the khallfate ceased to be an attainable end for 
the Shi'alis. For a few brief months al-IIasan, the 
elder of the two sons of 'All and F&timah, inain- 
taiacd a shadowy rule in Kflfa and then resigned 
(41 A. H. ) and betook himself to Medina. In 61 A. ii. 
the younger son, al-TJiisain, yiebied to the flimsy 
assurances of the Knfans and left Mecca on the 
fal4il adventure which, they said, was to set him 
upon the throne in Kilfa. The overwhelming of 
his little host by the troops of the Umayyad 
khalifah, Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah, at KerbelA ex- 
tinguished the 'Alid hope of political dominion. 
The Shi'ahs made the best of necessity and gave 
themselves now to an ambition for religious leader- 
ship. The representatives of the house of 'Ali 
became the indispensable religious heads of Islam, 

1 See art. KhawXru. 


the imdma of the believers. The history of the 
centuries that followed the death of ^usain is 
a history of intrigue actuated by religion. The 
'Alids, when they acted on their own motive, were 
not often successful, but their claim to religious 
leadership gathered about them a following and 
made them useful instruments in the hands of men 
opi>osed to the existing form of government. In 
Persia they lent themselves at an early date to the 
nationalist movement, which in time displaced the 
Arab domination by purely Persian rule. In this 
way Shrism ultimately Vtecame the national re- 
ligion of Persia. 

(1) Al-Mukht&r in 04 A.H. is the first adventurer to employ the 

Shi'ahs for his own purposes. Uo Rave himself out as ths 
aveiif^er of the martvred ' people of tne House ’ and professed 
aile^ance to a son of ‘Ali, .Mul^ammad ibn al-llanafiyah, whoso 
inotner was one of the wives taken by ‘Ali after the death of 
F&pmah. Al-MukhtAr declared Ibn al-HanafJyah to l>e the 
Moiidi {q.v.\ the founder of a now order of justice and peace. 
Thu direct heir to the im&mate, ‘Ali ibn l^usaln, Zainu ‘l-'Anidin, 
was but a child, and it seems to have been a§freed that Ibn al- 
Ilatiafi^ ah should be recognized for the time being. In 68 a.h. 
the Shi'alis wore admitted to standing at the haj[; in Mecca and 
Ihn al-Ilanafiyoh was aoknowicdged as their Thus 

within a few years of al-ljluBaln's death the Shi'ahs were an 
acknowledged sect of Islilm along with other sects or parties. 
Al-Muhktar’s efff>rt was shattereil by his defeat at Rufa in 
67 A.H. He had championed the cause of the Persian Muslims 
(Mawali) and hod been supported by the Shi'ahs. His defeat 
liound the interests of the two groups much more closely 
together than they had been. 

(2) The second irniiortant instiince of a use of tlie Shi'ahs to 
serve the ends of dt'signing politicians is found in the cami>aign 
of Abu Muslim, the chief agent in liringing about the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty and the a(;ceHHion to power of the 
‘Abbibiids. Abu Muslim, the guneral of the revolting army in 
KhorilsAn, while ostensibly conducting a revolution on behalf 
of the ‘Alids, was really the agent of the family of 'Abb&s. Hy 
kindling the hopes of the 'Alids ho gained lliu support of the 
Persian Muslims and fought u C4iinnuign which brought Arab 
control in Persia to an end; but, instead of wirihing the 
ascendancy for the house of ‘All, he secured the tlirone fur Abu 
'i-Abbas and settled the khalifate in the keeping of the 'Abbasids 
for r»00 years. 

(3) A third illustration of the ease with which the religious 
preoccupation of the Shi’ah leaders placed Uiem at the mercy 
of political schemers is afforded by tlie case of the eightli 
imtim, 'All ibn Mus& ar-Ilirjil, who was a favourite of the khalifah 
al-Mamun, was named his successor, and was married to his 
daughter. Al-Mamun admired his piety and valued his counsel, 
but these qualities were quite second in importance to the 
opportunity afforded of extending his influence and strengthen- 
ing the support of the reigning dy nasty. The motive of policy 
which led him to exchange the colour of his royal standard 
from its traditional black to the 'Alid green was the motive 
which led him to show favour to the leading renresentative of 
the 'Alid family. This was made clear when puollc dissatisfac- 
tion becumo acute, and he took an early opportunity to get rid 
of the inidm — Uie Shi'ahs say by giving him with his own huml 
a bunch of poisoned grapes. 

(4) The most startling instance of this use of the religious 
aims of the Hhi'ahs is ^rhups that supplied by 'AlMlallan ibn 
Maimun, the founder of the Isma'ilian sect of the Shi'ahs 
(260 A.H. ; A.o. 878-874). This man of far-reaching political 
vision laid plans to found a world-empire by destroying the 
power of the spiritual authority existing in Islam and, on the 
basis of a more rigorous and unified religious authority, securing 
that unquestioning obedience which would be the factor <» 
might in the new state. As a starting-point for carrying this 

Ian into effect, he made use of a small unaggrossive sect of the 

hi'ahs who insisted on recognizing as the seventh Shi'ah 
either Ism&'il ibn Ja'far att-HOdiq or Ism&'irs son, Muhammad. 
With the seventh imdm, whichever it might be, the succession 
was thought to end, and because of that fact the seventh imdm 
was said not to have died and thus brought the im&mate to 
extinction but to have withdrawn into concealment and to 
oxeroise his indisputable authority as a ‘ Hidden Imam ’ through 
chosen representatives in each generation. The Hidden Itndm 
was also tne Mahdi who at the end of the age would regenerate 
the world. 'Abdallah ibn Maimun claimed for himself and his 
successors the position of a chosen legate of the Mahdi. He 
thereby put forward the highest claim to exercise spiritual 
authonty. The discipline which he formulated for the novitiate 
of the new order was thoroughly adapted to secure the obedi- 
ence that he wished to obtain. The Ism&'ilians, as they had 
previously existed, were absorbed in the re-orgauized sect and 
became a mere pedestal to serve the vaulting ambition of the 
Muiniuniyah group and its leader. 

Within the history of the Ism&'llian sect the 
political purpose of revolutionary leaders has been 
prompt to avail itself of Persian mysticism in some 
of its Shfah modifications. Tne sect of the 
Hashfshln, or Assassins iq,v,)y in the 12th and 13th 
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centuries A.D., t!ie Carmatians who were 

contemporary with the first century of Ism&'ilian 
history, and the Fatimids of N. Africa, who estab* 
lished their new capital, al-Mahdiyah, in A.D, 909, 
are all instances of the point in question, viz. that 
religious Slifism lent itself to the ambitiouH ends 
of political leaders all too readily. The succession 
of the Shfah im(ims is shown as follows : 

O) 'All (35 A.n.-40 A.ii.), (2) al-^asan, (8) al-^unain, (4) ’Ali. 
Zalnu l«‘Abidin, (4)Mu^auimad Ibn abHanafiyah, (6) Mu^aniinaa 
al-B&qir, (b) Abu H&shim, (6) Ja'far aa-i^fuliq, (?) Mu8& ibn Ja‘far. 
(7) ibn Ja'far or Mutianimad ion laina'il, (8) 'Ali ibn Muti& 

ar>Ri(i&, (9) Muhammad ai-Jaw&d, (10) 'Ali al-Hadi, (11) Al- 
9a«an al-'Aakari, (12) Muhammad al Mahdi (diHappeared in 
A.u. 878). 

These, except *AlI and his sons and Rida, were 
not men of note in public afiairs, but, as being in 
the line of succession to the imainate, they all are 
reputed to have possessed in pre-eminent degree 
the character and gifts of saints. 

The llanafiyah imftmate comprises only five 
imdms. The last of the five is reported on ' ADbftsid 
authority to have transferred nis claim to the 
imamate to Mu^iammad ibn *All the 'Abb&sid. 
His father, Ibn al-Hanaflyah, is regarded by his 
followers as the Hidden Imam. 

The Ism&'lll iiuAinate includes only seven imdtns, 
the seventh becoming * the Hidden One.* 

The regular Shfahs, who form a very large 
majority of the whole number, are designated os 
the Ithntt-*asharlya (‘Twelvers*), to distinguish 
them from the Isinft'Ilians, who, os they hold to 
only seven iwmww, are called Rab'iya (‘ Sevenera*). 
The ‘ Twelvers’ are generally called the Imftmiyah. 

The law of succession in the imamate has been 
fairly consistent. The imam inherits the grace of 
his office from 'All ns the legitimate successor of 
the Prophet and is, Jis well, the heir of the Prophet 
through his daugliter Fatiniah. He is of the 
descendants of i;{usain, the younger son of 'All 
and Futimah. He is regularly the oldest son of 
his father. It was the departure from this rule 
that caused the Tsmailian schism. The imflmate 
of Ibn nl- llanafiyah claims to be legitimate, though 
it has no connexion with Fatimah. It deems the 
connexion with 'Ali sufficient. The Zaidlyah sect 
of Shi'ahs seem to have a better argument in claim- 
ing that the imamate need not be restricted to the 
line of I^usain and need not observe the law of 
primogeniture. Their own founder, Zaid, a graml- 
Bon oi ^usain, was not a first-born son. 

4 . Later history of the Shiahs.— The early 
'Abhasid khalifahs were dispose*! to bo friendly 
towards the Shfahs. Their attitude towards 
foreigners and foreign learning was symnatlietic 
and their view and outlook liberal towaPas those 
who diflcred from them. By profession they were 
Sunnites, but in practice their attitude was much 
more generous than that of the orthodox leaders 
of their day. In the khalifate of al-Marifjur, the 
second of the'Abhftsitl rulers, the Mu'tazilite school 
of thought took its rise. It was the Persian re- 
sponse to the cultures of the East and West as 
tnese began to make their iniluence felt in Persian 
Muslim circles. It cultivated the spirit of criticism 
and encouraged the testing of traditional views by 
an appeal to reason. The Mutazilah flourished 
especially in the reigns of al-Mamun, al-Mii tJisim, 
and al-Wathik (198-232 A.H. ; A.i). 813 847). In 
the bitter rival^ between the Sunnites on the one 
hand and the Mu'tazilah and Shi'ahs on the other 
it was assumed that the two last shared the same 
opinions, and Sunni orthodoxy opposed the one in 
proportion as it opposed the other. Both schools 
were essentially Persian and both refused to bo 
bound by the 'Iradition and Consensus as held by 
the Sunnis. They both favoured speculation and 
the dialectic method of proof. Unfortunately, the 
apologetic industiy of tne orthodox party showed 


a zeal in creating an efieotive literature and in 
organizing a propaganda, while their opponents 
trusted in the intrinsic reasonableness of their 
views. In the conservative reaction which set in 
under al-Muiawakkil (232 A.H.) both Mu'tazilitcs 
and Shfahs sullered severely ; and they seemed to 
be put at a still greater aisadvantage when the 
great tradition collections of the Sunnis were put 
in circulation. Al-Bukliarl issued his Sahlh before 
256 A.ii. (A.D. 870) and Muslim his collection with 
the same title a few years afterwards. These 
works constituted the foundation of all later works 
of law and seemed to attord a h<xly of proof which 
could not he controverted. The Mu'tozilah and 
Shfahs alike suffered when Abu’l l;;Iasan al-Ash'arl 
(q.v.), who had been trained under Mu'tazilite 
teachers, turned their own weapons against the 
Mu'tazilah (c. 300 A.H.) and framed his system of 
doctrine along traditional (i.e. Sunnite) lines. His 
formulation of ortiiodoxy became the standard 
throughout Sunnite Islam and has maintained its 
position down to the present time. Such Mu'tazil- 
ism as remained at the close of the 4th Muslim 
century has been absorbed by the Shfahs, ami 
scholars are disposed to find in modern Shf ism a 
fair representative of tlie old speculative and 
dialectical spirit of the Mu'tazilah. 

The Shfahs enjoyed a perioil of prosperity when 
the Buwaihids came to RHsiime the real power 
under the khalifate of al-Muti' (.334 A.H. ; A.D. 
946), These princes were of Shfah faith, and 
Shf ism was protected and encouraged by them 
while they retained their power in Ihighdad (until 
447 A.H. j A.D. 105.'>). During the Buwaihid 
regime there appeared an interesting propagandist 
organization wnich seems to have aimed at a more 
rational and systematic presentation of Isl&ni as it 
w^as understood by the Mii'tazilite Shf ah scholars. 
This society was known ns the ‘ Brethren of Purity’ 
(Ikhwan a^-SnfA). Their views were set forth in a 
Heri(}.M of treatises numbering about 50 or 51 in all. 
These treatises were whlely known, if we may judge 
from the number of coi)ie8 which still survive. 

The Shf all faith had suffered from lack of 
political prestige in Persia until the entrance of 
the Buwaihid princes upon the scene, and after 
their time Shfism again suffered eclipse as the 
Scljnks who wore Bunnites, ausumed control. 
The brilliant triunqdi of the Safawid ShAh IsmA'll 
(A.D. 1499--15U2) established a new order of things 
and made the Shfah religion what it has continued 
to he since that date— the national religion of 
Persia. The one ruler who seriously threatened 
the secure hold of Shfi.sm on the conn f ry wa.s 
Nadir Shah (A.D. 1736), whose aims were purely 
secular. With an eye to the control of a vast 
empire, he proposed to abolish the distinction 
between Sunnites and Shfahs, have both regarded 
as equally orthodox, and Shfism placed upon the 
same footing os the great schools of Sunnite Isl&m, 
as a fifth school alongside the four already accepted 
as orthodox. The proposal met with vigorous 
opfKisitioii and was given up, though N&dir Shah’s 
treatment of the Slif ah hierarchy in Persia to the 
end of his reign showed that he was very little 
concerned with the prosperity of the Shfah or any 
other form of religion. 

The acccssi*)!! of the Safawids brought to the 
throne aline of SQfl ^ saints— a fact which suggests 
a strong reason for the persistence and spread of 
Shfism. The Sftfl mysticism has had a specially 
close relation to Persia and the Shfah form of 
Ishlm, and the sects of the Shfah have taken much 
of their distinctive character from Snfism.* 

1 See art. yCvTs. 

*Cf. the I’luphaBlR laid on gnosiit in the Imiift'jllan iect and 
the complete BubmiHuion to authority which the Sln'ah sects 
make prominent in their rtMjuireinents. 
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An even more important factor in the growth of 
Shl'ism U found in the features of the system 
which provide for powerful emotional revivals of 
religion. The Shl'ahs have always lived in the 
emotional atmosphere of martyrdom. The memory 
of the martyred founders of tne sect, of the suffer- 
ings of the inmms, and of the confession witnessed 
by the groat saints is much cultivated, and the 
annual masts of commemoration are marked by 
demonstrations of feeling observed nowhere else in 
Islam. Tlie greatest of all these memorial feasts 
is the MuJuirramt which is specially devoted to 
the martyrs of Kerbela, pre-eminent among them 
the imdm Qusain. The feast in honour of 'All at 
Noiof and that observed at Meshed for the imam 
Rida are impreasive by reason of the outward show 
of ceremonial and even more because of the display 
of intense feeling. Another factor calculated to 
excite interest and enthusiasm to a marked degree 
is the Mahdist expectation which has heen con- 
stantly present in Shi* ah circles. It is not confined 
to the Shrahs, but has been specially active among 
them. The fanaticism of the Ismll'llian move- 
ment was stimulated by Mahdist hop^es which 
centred in the seventh imdm. The uarma^ian 
excesses were connected by the Carmatians them- 
selves, in some part at least, with the service of 
the Mahd!. The Fatimid empire in the Maghrib 
was founded by Sa'id ibn Abmad, who claimed to 
be the Mahdl, and Mahdist fanaticism promoted 
its extension. Other instances might be adduced. 
Generally s^ieaking, the alleged withdrawal of the 
imfl-rn and his continued existence as al-fRiaib (* the 
Hidden Imdm*) have contributed to make the hope 
of the Mahdl an abiding incentive to religious 
interest. 

The most important outirrowthg of the Shi'ah party are : (1) 
Uie /Aitiiyah Hcct ; the l8mA.*iUan8 ; (3) their offspring, me 
Carmatians ; (4) the F&timidH ; (5) the Druses (derived from 
the Fatimids): (0) the IlauhiMhln, or Assassins (a development 
within the Ismft'ilian sect) ; (7) in quite modern times tlie Snaikhi 
sect and its derivatives, the Oftbis and Jlah&is. 

(1) Zaidlyah.— The Zaldiyah professed to follow Zaid, 

the grandson of aM^fusain, as their imam. They established a 
principality in Taborlstan and ruled there as vndms from A.n. 
864 to 028. They were then driven out by the Sunnite 
Saiiianids. Another division of the Zaidites organlzofl a Shfah 
state in Yemen with its centre at ^*da and later at i^n'a. The 
<late of the foundation was 280 A.n. (a.d. 802), and the in- 
dependent Zuidi state still exists. The Zaidites demand that 
the imam sliull be a descendant of F&timah as well as of 'Ali, 
but otherwise they an* the most lilieral of the Shiahs and in 
many ways are imlistiiiguishablo from the Sunnites, though 
they do not desire to be known as Sunnis. Unlike other 
Shi ahs, they a<lmit the validity of the elec-lion of the first two 
khalifahs, Abu Hakr and 'Uniar. They provide also for the 
pe»SMibility of there Ix-ing two imams In a given age, in order to 
meet the needs of rogiotis far removed from one another. The 
liberal attitude of the Zaldiyah is a survival of early Mu’tasilite 
teaching. 

(2) /#i»d'i/»ons.— Reference has heen made in passing to Uie 
Isma'ilian sect, or ‘the Seveners.' The movement was started 
by ‘Abdallah ibn Maiinun, al-Qaddah (‘ the Oculist’), who dietl 
in 261 A.ii. (a.d. 874). Uo gave himself out as the representa- 
tive or ‘heU)er* of the Hidden Imdm, Muhammad ibn Ismit*i1. 
He professed to be inspired and to have the power to perform 
miracles. His professed mission was to prepare a people for the 
Hidden /mdm, who was to return to visible manifestation 
shortly and, as the Mahdi, remove wickedness and bring right- 
eousness on earth. To realize his mission, ho sent out mission- 
aries (du'd, sing, dd'i), who wore to disguise their purpose, take 
up an ordinary calling, and cultivate acf]^uaintanco witn as many 
as they could reach. With a view to winning confidence, they 
were instructed to profess sympathy with the beliefs of those 
whom they approached. They were then to raise questions and 
suggest ditficidties. When the new-found acquaintance showed 
anxiety for further light, the missionary was to hint at the 
possibility that a sonree might be found which would give tlio 
desired explanations and lead on to fuller knowledge. Gradually 
the inquirer was brought to ask that he might be led to the 
coveted teat.!her and was induced to pledge secrecy and un- 
reserved acceptance of the teacher’s authority. The conversion 
to the Isma'Ili attitude was readily realized when an inquirer 
had advanced thus far, and ere long the head of the seel had 
added to his subiects another who was bound t.o him in fall 
submission until death. The discipline of the novice came to 
have a fixed and elaborate order of stages, of which onlv those 
leading to the self-surrender of the candidate to the Ism&'ili head 
are known. These comprise the first four and leave the remain- 
ing three or more to bo guessed. The latter are thought to 


have led to the oomplete renunciation of all positive belief and 
worship and to a sole devotion to the imdm and his earthly 
representative. 

(8) Uarmaftans.-' 'Abdallah ibn Maimun made his head- 
quarters finally at Salamiya In Syria, and to that point the 
numerous du'd made their reports. One of these men secured 
the conversion of ^amdan ^artna^ who started the sect known 
as the Carmatians (9.0.) in Ir&q before 277 a.h. They were 
Ism&'ilians with immediate obedience to their own chiefs but a 
more comprehensive submission to the imdm Mahdi. Tbelr 
ravages continued to terrorize Isl&m for a century, when they 
were finally crushed. Their attack on Mecca and seizure of the 
Black Stone is one of the acts in history which are rerorded 
with horror by all Muslims. Nor is the sacrilege regarded as 
having been made right by the return of the Black Stone (a.d. 
949) some twenty years after it had been taken away. The 
spoilers claimed to be acting in obedience to the Mahdi in both 
the removal and the restoration of the stone. The power 
of Mahdism to secure obedience to authority Is thus illus- 
trated. 

(4) Fatimids. — Among the missionaries sent out from Salamiya 
was Abu ‘Abdallah, who was to prepare the rude tribes of the 
Maghrib for the reign of the Mabdi and the acceptance of his 
‘helper.’ This man, Abu ‘Abdallah, in 289 A.H. sent word that 
the Berber tribes were ready to take up arras in the cause of the 
Mahdi. The head of the Ism&‘iliyah at Salamiya, Sa'id ibn 
Ahmad, a grandson of ‘Abdallah ibn Maimfin, led an expedition 
to N. Africa, and after a period of conflict succeeded m estab- 
lishing himself as the Mahdi, giving himself out as the lineal 
descendant and heir of Muhammad ibn Ism&'il, the Hidden 
Imdm. As such, he took the name Ubaidallah. The new 
capital which he founded was called the city of the Mahdi, al- 
Mahdiya. These are the steps which culminated In the founda- 
tion of the Fatimid dynasty. It was the most ambitious and 
enduring of the Shi'ah dynasties, as the foundation is dated from 
the foundation of al-MahdIya (297 a.h. ; a.d. 909), and the empire 
continued until Haladin, a Sunni Kurd, entered Oairo as a con- 
queror (667 A.n. ; a.d. 1171). The F&t>ndds had been ruling in 
Uairo since 450 A.n. (a.d. 1068). They held the throne for 270 
years altogether ; the Safaw^id dynasty in Persia is the only 
other great Shi'ah line of rulers. It lasted for 234 years (a.d. 
1602^-1786). 

The Ism&Hite views of the F&timid rulers did not take root 
and spread In the Maghrib and Kgypt. The Kabyles and /el- 
lahln assimilated the clear-cut appeal to traditional autho- 
rity which the Sunnite system offere<l more readily than 
Uiey did the Ism&’illte theosophy. To-day %ypt follows 
the school of ash-Shafl'i, while the Maghrib is Miufkite in its 
views. 

(6) Druses and Nusairlyah. — A noteworthy development 
within Shi'ism under the FAtimids is represented by the Druse 
sect. Thekbalifah al-lt<Akim (386-411 a.h. ; a.d. 906-1021) was 
a strange and probably unbalanced individual who alternately 
favours and persecuted Shi'ahs, Jews, and Christians, and 
finally, under the influence of ^amza and Darazi, two Isma'ili 
eniissaries, gave himself out to be Ood incarnate, who had 
appeared in the flesh in order to establish an entirely new order 
of things in the world. He sought to impose his view upon the 
people of Egypt, but the attempt provoked violent revolt. Al- 
Hakim disappeared mysteriously in a.d. 1021, and liis lieutenants 
were driven out of Egypt. Darazi picked up a following in the 
liebanon region of Syria and a sect of H&iriiu- worshippers, 
borrowing its views and practices from Muslim, Christian, and 
pagan sourcois, was formed. This sect assumed the name of Its 
organizer, Darazi — a name which the West has slightly modified 
into Druzes or Druses. Tliey are not generally countetl as 
Muslims ; they are distinguished from Shi'ahs and Isma'iliuns, 
and are sometimes reckoned as a Christian sect. 

Tlio Nusairlyah, who have long been found in tlie I^banons 
between Tripoli and Antioch, are of Shi'ah origin, but the 
heathenism of their environment has been rank and persistent 
and has over-grown the Islamio elements to such an extent that 
the sect is frequently regarded as a development of paganism 
rather than of Islam. They are worship^Hirs of the natural 
forces for whom 'Ali is the moon-god anu the ‘ commander of 
the heavenly host ’ (stars). The family of ‘Ali constitute the 
supreme objects of worship. Muhammad Is only a ‘veil,’ 
though with 'All and Selmaii he forms the Nusairi trinity. The 
se(!t accepts the Qur’an, but adopts an extravagant allegorical 
interpretation {tawU). 

(6) Assassins and JfeMwifs.— Much more important from the 
historical standpoint is the order of the HashiBhln, or Assassins 
(</.v.), which arose within the Isma'ilian sect in the 11th Christian 
cent, and continued to spread terror throughout Persia and 
Syria until they were destroyed by the Tatars under Hulagu 
Khan in a.d. 1266. The Assassins held the opinions of the 
IsniftHiyah and seem to have been organized to assist any who 
might he favourably disposed towards their sect and to do away 
wiUi such as were opposed to them or their friends. The Grand 
Master, or Hhaikh of the Mountains (Shaikh al-Jebdl), exercised 
oomplete authority over all the ranks under him and was served 
with blind fidelity, in particular by the feddis, or rank-and-flle. 
who executed the Master’s commands without being informed 
as to their motive or aim and often with fearful consequences 
to themselves as well as to their victims. The crushing of these 
militant Ismk'ilians left the sect an ineffective body arid robbed 
it of its savage spirit. There are still followers of the Isma'ili 
faith in Syria, Persia, and India, all recognizing the noble head 
of the order, the Aga Khan, who claims descent through the 
Assassin leaders from Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter. The 
seat of the Aga Khan was formerly In Persia, but Is now located 
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in Bombay. Some ot the Indian lam&Hiana, the Khojae, are 
not, strictly speaking, 'Seveners.* They have been described 
H followers of the * twelve ' imdmt. 

The Met&wile, who fortu a considerable body in the Lebanon 
re^on at the present day, are the descendants of an old Shi'ah 
colony, poBsibw of Persian origin. They display the exclusive- 
ness of the Shi ahs, marry among themselves, receive instruction 
and religious ministrations from the Sayyids (professed members 
of the family of 'Ali) who have been trained in Ir&q, and exhibit 
physical and social characteristics which distinguish them from 
their orthodox neighbours. These 'friends of *Ali,* as their 
name describes them, live in small communities, and their places 
of worshii) and ceremonial are of a modest charai;ter. 

(7) Sha%khU.—Tiit Shaikh! sect took its rise in Persia in the 
early years of the last century. They are Ithna-*asharivah 
('Twelvers') by profession, but hold an exi^erated belief in 
the divinity of the imarm, especially of the imdm MahdI. The 
scot is of interest because from it sprang Mirsa Mui^miuad 'AU, 
the founder of the D&bi sect— an eclectic religious enterprise 
wliioh renounced connexion with conventional Islam and struck 
out a path for itself. From B&biism has sprung in its turn 
Bah&ism, which aims at being a universal religion. B&bilsm 
was founded in 1844-45, and B&h&ism in 1802. These sects are 
not recognised or tolerated by the Shrahs.i 

5 . Sbrah doctrines. — The cardinal tenet of 
Shi'ahs is that of the imilmate, and the chief duty 
is the acknowledgment of the true ini&m, Shfism 
centres religious authority in an inspired ^lerson, 
whereas the Sunnis find their authority m the 
Qur’an as interpreted by the Sunnah and the Con- 
sensus, or IjrrySC, The imdins of the Sunnis are the 
four orthodox founders of schools, Abu^ Hanifa, 
Malik ibn Anas, ash-Shafil, and Abmad ibn 9an- 
bal. They are infallible interpreters of the Qur’an 
and Sunnah and represent the Consensus of Islam. 
This Sunnite teaching tlie Shi'ahs criticize as 
advocating dependence upon the fallible opinion of 
men for whom no claim of inspiration is made, 
who lived several generations after the Prophet, 
and whoso several presentations of the agreed 
opinion of the Muslim community are vitiated by 
serious discrepancies. The Shfahs claim that the 
presence of the inspired imam is the only sure 
guarantee of right guidance. Nor is the fact that 
the last hndm has withdrawn and is now the 
‘ Hidden One ’ a bar io the efrective exercise of his 
authority. He is still in the world and in contact 
with his chosen agents, wlio have the right to pro- 
nounce ex cathedra an opinion on any matter 
affecting tlie shdr\ or canon law. They are the 
media whoso voice correctly interprets the view 
and will of the imam. In theory the Shi'ah 
doctrine of authority should be more satisfactory 
than that of the Sunnites. It unifies authority 
and makes it consistent. Neither the Sultiln as 
khalifah of the Sunnis nor the Shilh of Persia 
has religious authority excejit as an executor of 
ecclesiastical decisions and a {)urely civil adminis- 
trator. 

The contest between the Shi'ahs and tlie Sunnis 
turns largely on their different inodes of choosing 
their religious authority. The Shi'ahs ^ssert that 
the imamato is settled on the basis of divine right 
inhering in the family of the Proi)hct, and tliat 
’All, as the cousin of Mubainmad and tlie husband 
of his daughter F&timah, was the first inulm by 
divine right. After him his sons aI-I,raHan and 
al-Husain inherited the right in order, and after 
them the imdma dosconded from them in order 
down to the ‘Hidden One,* who left no visible 
successor. There are variant theories of the iiiiftm- 
ate according os the line of al-yasan is admitted 
as eligible, or the Hashimite family in^ the more 
compreliensive sense, or Isma'Il ibn Ja'far, or as 
the use of the mode of popular election when 
necessary is allowed ; but in all these cases the 
Shi'ahs hold to the special a priori right of the 
individual chosen. It is because of the right that 
he is chosen. The Sunnite explanation is that the 
khalifah of the Prophet is * the commander of the 
community of believers,’ but not an infallible 
source of religious direction, and that he is chosen 
1 See art. Bin, BabIb. 


by the suffrages of the Muslim community {JjmCt) 
and finds his right to office in that fact. 

Along with this legitimist claim, the ShVuh 
inuims are declared to have a right by virtue of 
the nomination of ’All and his house by the Prophet 
at Kum Ghadir. Witli this goes the further claim 
that the celestial light substance which was lodged 
n Mubummad was likewise received into the souls 
of the inUims in succession. This was the substan- 
tive basis of their dignity, prophetic insight, and 
infallibility in matters of religion. They were 
sinless, and, because of the ‘light* within them, 
some deemed them incorruptible and immortal. 
Their character and divine mission in a world like 
ours brought upon them persecution, wickedly in- 
flicteii, but borne for the sake of others, and avail- 
ing to atone for the sins of penitent believers. 

The extreme sect of the Shi'ahs exaggerated the 
enduement of the inidms and claimed that some 
or all of them were of divine nature or incarnate 
manifestations of God. In this belief they offered 
to them divine honours. Among the IsnuVilians 
the GhulA, or Gh&lia (’ Exaggerators *), group were 
more common than elsewhere. We have seen how 
easily such views develop in connexion with Mah- 
dist movements. Commonly the leaders of^ such 
movements make claims for themselves that imply 
a superhuman origin and nature. The 'All Ilahlya 
sect, which still has followers in Persia and India, 
takes its name from its belief in the deity of 
•All. 

The imfimate among the Shi'ahs is officially re- 
resented in Persia by the mujtahida. When Sir 
ohn Malcolm wrote his History of Persia (1815), 
there were in that country very few of these final 
authorities on canon law. This was ]>robahly due 
to the action of Nadir Shah in the ISth cent, in 
confiscating for state purposes the ecclesiastical 
funds and lands, tlnis diminishing greatly the 
income available for tiio maintenance of the Shrah 
hierarchy. At the present time the former sources 
of income have been restored to a large extent, and 
the number of mujtakids has been greatly aug- 
mented. In some of the large cities there are as 
many as four or five. Their interpretation of the 
canon law, or is accepted, and the mujtakids 
are careful to respect the decisions of the members 
of their own order, so that contiict of interpretation 
on points of importance is not common. The qadis 
and sluiikhs ul-IsUlm^ who are responsible for the 
administration of the customary law, or'urf accept 
the word of the court of sharia, and the Shah, who 
imposes or confirms the sentence in important 
cases, acts as the canonists have recommended, 
unless the vague distinction between the functions 
of the canon Taw ami the customary law gives him 
an excuse for exercising his personal authority. 
The exceptions are numerous, and all the weight 
of public sentiment in favour of the s/utr' and its 
venerated interpreters, the vivjtahids, has been 
needed to chocK in some measure the despotic 
exercise of the prerogative of the Shah. The con- 
stitution of 1905, as placing restriction upon the 
autocratic power of the throne and the alleged 
exclusive rigdits of the hierarchy in Persia, lias 
lieen resisted by Ixith and at the present time has 
little regulative force in the politics of the country. 
The mujtakids are chosen by the people and ap- 
pointed by the JShah. They are tlierefore men of 
outstanding reputation and held in esteem by the 
laity. It IS rc(iuircd that they shall have had a 
long and thorough training in the schools of the 
law, including a period of many years at the best 
known of the Shfah schools at KerbelA. Exhaust- 
ive knowledge of ‘seventy sciences’ and study 
extending through ‘ eighteen years ’ is the way in 
which popular report phrases the preremiisites of 
the mnjtahid’s office. These higluji* clergy are 
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expected to maintain a reputation for sanctity, 
humility, and reverent gravitv. They speak little 
and aH'ect meditation habitually. Those well able 
to judge regard them as probably sincere, but pro- 
fessionally or conventionally pious. Apart from 
their activity as JuriMConsuIts and judges, they 
have an important place in state functions and the 
greater religious ceremonies ; they are also avail- 
able for private ceremonies and legal transactions 
where the parties are of some social significance. 

The inferior religious functionaries are the mul- 
Ids (cr.v.). They include a large number of men of 
excellerit legal training and of sincere character, 
but as a class the mullds are not held in liigh 
respect, and a great many impostors arc found. 
They have no lixod stipend and must depend on 
what they can collect in fees for their services, on 
gifts, ana on charity. They execute deeds of sale, 
contracts, documents connected with marriage, 
and wills. They also perform the marriage cere- 
mony, conduct funerals, and perforin other minor 
religious rites. They are consulted by those need- 
ing advice and officiate at public prayers. In small 
places and among the nomad trines in Pei*sia they 
try cases and adjudicate disputes, tlicir decision 
being subject to revision by the nearest higher 
authority such as the qadl or shaikh ul-Isldm, 

The Sayyids among the Slifahs are the nobility 
who trace their descent from *Ali and Katiraah. 
They draw stipends from the state in Persia, and 
in other places are regarded as entitled to support 
by the gifts of the faithful. 

In their legal usage there is little difference 
between the Shf ahs and the Sunnis on the whole. 
The most pronounced variation is found in the 
permission of mu'ta marriage. This has its justi- 
iication lor the Shi'ahs in Qur'an iv. 28 : * It shall 
be no crime to make agreements over and above 
the law* (of marriage)— a verse which the Sunnis 
contend was later abrogated by the Prophet. The 
Shfahs deny this, I'ho prohibition of mtCta 
marriage attributed to the Khalifah *Umar is not 
recogm/ed as having any authority with them, as 
they deny the validity of ’^Umar’s claim to his office. 
This form of marriage permits a man to enter into 
a legal contract with a woman that they should live 
fw man and wife for any perioil of time upon which 
they may agree. The sum of money is paid over, 
and all obligations on either side cease when the 
term of the contract has expired. The lawful oh- 
spring of such marriages are reckoned to the father. 
Divorce is not piirmitted. The women who lend 
themselves to tliis kind of union are of humble 
social standing and in many cases of indifferent 
reputation. The custom seriously affects the 
happine.ss and purity of the marriage relation and 
tends to ilegrado the character of those who par- 
ticipate in it. At the same time, as having full 
legal status with the Shiahs, it is not viewed as 
discreditable by the lower clergy, who themselves 
practise this mode of marriage. 

The sanction of equivocation in the religious life 
is (jarried out systematically by the Shi'alis. Mu- 
hammad had approved ta^yah under special and 
extreme circumstances. The Slifahs regard the 
practice of it as a positive obligation. The term 
implies that, where one is likely to sufier or the 
safety of religion requires it, the believer should 
suitably protect himself or his faith by accom- 
modating his profession of religion to the views of 
those with whom ho has to deal. This jiractiee of 
taqiyah or kitmdn (‘ coneealmont *) is the re.sult of 
the early persecution of the Shfahs in Persia and 
has been con Armed ever since by their ill-treatment 
when present in Mecca and Medina for the cere- 
monies of the hdjj. The advocacy and practice of 
such a principle as this have a decidedly damaging 
effect upon the Shfah character. 


The mutual hatred of the Sunnis and Shfahs is 
of long standing. It is tending to diminish on the 
Shi'ah side with the growing contact of the Persians 
with foreigners and is now not so noticeable In 
largo cities and in parts where Christian ohurches 
are conducting missions as it is in more remote 
parts. One fruitful cause of friction has been the 
Suunli^ use of the Sunnah against the Shfahs. It 
has been claimed that the Sunn! traditionists have 
falsified sume traditions and forged others, in 
order to prove their own position and discredit 
their opponents; but as a matter of fact the 
Sunnah which the Shfalis profess to follow is 
commonly adjudged unreliable. The standard 
c*<»l lections of traditions were prepared to oppose 
the great Sunni collections ana were compiled at 
a late date. The evidences of manipulation are 
unmistakable. 

'f he abliitioiiH lieforo prayer {tou^U) are somewhat 
difl'ereiit from the Sunni practice. The feet are 
not washed, but wiped, while the hands and arms 
are washed in an upward direction, towards the 
elbow, and not downward towards the finger ends. 
There is a slight change in the formulas of 
prayer and the order in which they occur. 

'Hie laws of marriage, inheritance, and slavery 
are not in all details the same rh the Sunni laws. 

The hdjj may be performed by proxy among the 
Sln'alw, and much more practical importance is 
attached to the ziydrah (‘visitation*) to the tombs 
of pre-eminent Shfah saints than to the Meccan 
pilgrimage.* 
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Walter M. Patton. 

SHILLUK.— I. Geographical and general.— 

The Shilliik country forms a narrow fringe on the 
we.st bank of the Nile from Kaka (between 10° 
and 11° N.) in the north to Lake No in the south. 
Prom Kodok to Taufikia the Shilluk also occupy 
the east bank, and their village.s extend about 
35 miles up the Sobat river, principally on the 
north bank. Their territory is almost entirely a 
grass country ; hence cattle are their wealth and 
principal care, and, although a considerable quantity 
of dura is grown, not enough is harvested to provide 
fully for tile really dense population, and scarcity 
is by no means unusual. A census taken in 1903 
gave a population of nearly 40,000 possessing over 
12,000 hca4 of cattle and nearly 64,000 sheep and 
goats. No doubt the number of cattle returned 
was unduly low, but, making all allowances, the 
Shilluk are noorer in cattle than the Dinka. 

The Acholi, or Gang, and the Lango of Uganda 
speak dialects of Shilluk, but it is not clear 
whether the Shilluk migrated northward from the 
neighbourhood of Lake Victoria or their ‘cradle- 
land* lay between the lake and their present 
territory, emigration taking place in both direc- 
1 See also art. Law (Muliammadan). 
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tions. The latter hypothesis is perhaps the more 
probable. 

The Shilluk are tall long-headed Negroids, 
usually with coarse features and broad noses, but 
it is not uiicoiunion to meet men, esi>ecially 
members of chiefs’ families, with sliai)eJy features, 
including relatively thin lips, noses (liat are any- 
thing but coarse, and well -modelled foreheads. 
While it would bo premature to assert that the 
Shilluk aristocracy represents a conquering, pre- 
dominantly Hamitic stock, there is little doubt 
that, as far as the Nilotiu tribes are concerned, 
the maximum of Hamitic blood is to be found 
among the Shilluk — a matter worth remembering 
when comparing their social organization and 
religious ideas with those of kindred tribes such 
as the Dinka. The Shilluk are probably the 
best-organized people in the Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan ; they alone of the black tribes olVcrcd a 
constant and determined ojiposition to the Mahdi 
and his followers ; their king is absolute head of 
a state, whose territory is divided into districts, 
cacli administered by a chief dir<ictly responsible 
to the sovereign and acting tis his pro.\y. 

On account of the important part played by the 
king in the Shilluk religion, it is necessary to give 
some account of the royal family and its relation 
to the general organization of the people. The 
aristocracy of the Shilluk nation consists of the 
king {ret), his children (nufret), his grandchildren 
{ni'dret), and his great-grandchildren (kimnidret). 
Koyal descent is not recognized beyond four genera- 
tions. Nyakang was the first of the Shilluk kings, 
and all Hubse<[ucnt rulers are his descendants, 
the present king being his twenty-fifth successor 
in the tw'clve generations that, according to the 
royal genealogy, have existed since his time. The 
Shilluk have always paid their king high honour, 
so that even now ho keeps up considerable state 
and has much autlxjrity. Ho usually rides a 
donkey, and never moves without a l>udy-guard 
of from twelve to twenty men, more or less W'ell 
armed, and all ready to obey his commands 
implicitly. In the old days his word was law, and 
his decisions are still obeyed in all matters coming 
before him ; e.(j., the linos of cattle that he impostis 
are paid with reasonable spetul. 

Polygamy is prevalent, ami a large number of 
the tukl in Fashoda — the royal burgh — are the 
residences of the king’s wives, who are very 
numerous. His sons, too, take many wives, but 
the royal daughters must n'lnaiii luimarried, the 
alleg(;(l reason being that it is untitting that the 
daughter of a king should marry a commoner, 
while she could not marry a nidret, sinco this 
would be imjcst. When one of tlie king’s wives 
is pregnant, she remains at Faslioda until the 
fourth or fifth month ; she is then sent to a village, 
not no(;essarily her own, wlierc she remains under 
the charge of the village chief until the child is 
weaned, when she probably returns to Fashoda. 
She usually takes a certain number of servants 
and cattle with her to the village in which she will 
be confined, and these are generally left there 
after her departure, becoming the property of the 
child, who is invariably brought up in the village 
whore it is liorn, in which it shoulu also be buried. 
This rule applies equally to all royal children of 
either sex, in whatever part of the Shilluk territory 
they may happen to die. 

2 . The Shilluk high god.—The Shilluk recognize 
a high god whom they call .look. He is formless 
and invisible, and, like the air, is everywhere at 
once ; he is far alnive Nyakang (in whom the 
Shilluk religion centres and men alike ; neverthe- 
lesH, it is only through Nyakang that men can 
approach him, performing the sacrilices to Nyakang 
I Of. below, 3 . 


which cause him to move Juok to setid rain. 
Although the name Juok occurs in many greetings 
— Yimiti Juok I, ‘May Juok guard youl’— 
and' although a sick man may cry Kr ra Juok?, 
‘Why, 0 Juok?’, it seems doubtful w'hether he 
is ever worshipi)cd directly; and, although some 
Shilluk inay vaguely associate the dead with him, 
this feeling does not appear to imply any dogma 
concerning a place of the dead or their condi- 
tion. It should he noted that Westermann * gives 
a prayer to Juok, but the ritual accompanying it 
is the same as that piiutised in the cose of 
possession by one of the early divine kings of the 
Shilluk, while the words of the prayer seem to 
rellcct a common enough coniiisioii between 
Nyakang, his son Dag, and .Juok. 

3. The cult of Nyakang.— J. K. Giffen* gives 
the following account of the origin of Nyakang ; 

In the bcKinnin^ Juok orrated a great white oow, Duiing 
Adok, who came up out of thn Nile. Hhc gave birth to u muii 
chil«l, whoso granaidtild, Ukwa, married two alatera, of whom 
one, Nikni>a ur Nyakal, wIioku lower mrtM were thoHe of a 
crocodile, gave birth to Nyakang, w’ho inherited hlH mother’s 
saurian attrihutes. 

In Spite of the animal element attributed to 
Nyakang in this legend (apparently collected on 
the Sobat), the writ-er feds confident that the 
majority of Shilluk think of Nyakang as a divine 
or semi-divine being, entirely human in form and 
physical qualities, though, unlike his recent 
successors, he did not die, but disappeared. 
Moreover, in spite of the fae.t that the objects 
kept in his shrine are lit for the use only of a 
creature with a human body, the writer is con- 
vinced that to many of his worshippers, including 
some at least of his priests, Nyakang, though 
the founder of their nation, is now essentially a 
spiritual being. 

It is convenient to begin a dcscrifition of the 
cult of Nyakang by considering certain shrines 
which exist in many Shilluk villages, hut which 
are not shrines of Nyakang, These consist of 
groups of two or im)re huts of tlie same circular 
form and much the same size as t/hosc of ivhich the 
village is composed, but they are more neatly 
thatched, and their miniature spires terminate 
in an ostriidi egg from wliich there projects the 
bhule of a spear ; moreover, the fence surrounding 
them is kept in specdally good rui)air. These huts, 
with the enclosed area, are sat;red ; for, with the 
exception of the old people concerned in keeping 
them clean, no one enters the enclosure, or even 
approaches it, without due cause. Each enclosure 
constitutes a shrine, sfw-red to a dead king, one 
of the huts being built over his grave, while the 
others are used by those who attend to the upkeep 
of the shrine. Nyakang and his son Dag, who tlid 
not die but disappeared, have many shrines called 
‘graves*; Nyakang has no fewer than ten, the 
most celebrated being at Akurwa an(l Fenikang. 
The former consists of two huts, the latter of five. 
The shrines of Nyakang do not diil'cr in appearance 
from the grave-shrines of the later Shilluk kings, 
and they are all Hj)oken of as kenyo Nyakang, 

‘ the grave of Nyakang,’ although it is well known 
that no one is buried in them.* The kengo Nyakang 
are looked after by certain men and old women, 
the real or reputed descendants of the companions 
of Nyakang, All are responsible for keeping the 
shrines clean, Imt in andition the men act as 
priests, killing the siu*riticcH and disposing of the 
l)ones, which they cast into the river. The 
contents of the kmgo vary, hut they always 

1 Th« Shilluk People, p. 171. 

a Anglo- Eyvptian Sudan, Loudon, 1906, p, 197. 

8 The word kengo la applied only to the gravfH of kinifg and 
their children, the graven of commoner^ bein^r Hpoken of oh 
roro ; a Hiniilar verbal dlHtinction in made wifli rt u'iid to tbo 
death of kingn, who are naid not to ‘ die ’ but, like tln ir ancoator 
Nyakang, to ‘ go away.' 
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include certain sacred Bpears called alodo^ repre- 
senting those used by Nyakang and his companions. 
At Akurwa the shrine contains the effigy and stool 
of Nyakang.' 

The shrine at Fenikang, as already mentioned, 
consists of live huts ; one of these is in a^ special 
sense the house of Nyakang, which, in his spirit 
form, lie is thought to inhabit. It is distinguished 
by a number of very rough paintings on its outer 
wall, some of which could be recognized as repre- 
senting animals, but the writer could not learn 
that tiie paintings had any special signilicance. 
Before the door of this nut are a number of 
elephant tusks, the broad ends of which are thrust 
into the ground ; within it there are skins on the 
floor as if for Nyakang to rest U{)on. Some of the 
sacred 'spears of Nyakang’ appear to be kept in 
the hut, and there is an extremely sacred stool in 
this shrine, which seems to be kept there, though 
it may perhaps be preserved with some of the 
sacred swars and a number of elephant tusks in 
one of tne other huts of the shrine. The other 
huts are used by the guardians of the shrine and 
storing tho dura brought as offerings when 
the crop is cut. 

The graves of the kings and the kengo Nyakang 
are alike tho site of the perfurinance of certain 
ceremonies which show the intimate relation, 
amounting sometimes to confusion, which exists 
between Nyakang and subsequent kings. Thus 
it is usual for the harvest ceremony to be performed 
at the royal grave-shrines as well as at the shrines 
of Nyakang, though it is recognized that this is 
not abaulutoly necessary. Again, each king soon 
after his installation sends, or should send, presents 
to the grave-shrines of his predecessors, treating 
those in tho same way as he treats tho shrines of 
Nyakang, though Uie presents need not bo so 
lavish. Finally, sick folk send animals to bo 
sacrificed as ofterings at the shrines of their kings, 
just as they do at the shrines of Nyakang. 

The writer may now anticipate the conclusions 
to which the remainder of tins article will lead, 
and point out that the actual working religion of 
the Shilluk is a cult of Nyakang depending upon 
tho acceptance of the following beliefs: (i.) tho 
immanence in each king {ret) of the spirit of 
Nyakang, simply spoken of as Nyakang ; (ii.) the 
conviction that tlie king must not bo allowed to 
l>ocome ill or senile, lest with his diminishing 
vigour the cattle should sicken and fail to bear 
their increase, the crops should rot in tho fields, 
and man, stricken with disejise, should die in ever 
increasing nunibcrs. 

It follows that the ret of tho Shilluk must bo 
numbered among those rulers whom J. G. Frazer 
has called ‘ divino kings,’ and, thoiigli, as in many 
instances in other countries, every precaution is 
taken against accidental deatli—e.//., they may 
not take part in battle — the Shilluk kings are (or 
were) killed, in order to avoid those disasters which 
their senescence was thought to bring upon the 
State. 

4. The killing of the king and the transmission 
of the divine spirit.— Although there is not the 
least doubt that tho kings of the Shilluk were 
killed ceremonially when they ^gan t-o show 
signs of old age or ill health, it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain exactly what was done, and 
there is no doubt that a good deal of Shilluk folk- 
lore is enshrined in the accounts commonly given 
of the killing of the ret. According to these, any 
nidret has the right to attempt to kill tho king, 
and, if successful, to reign in his stead. The 
killing could take place only at night, for during 
the day the king would Imi surrournled by liis 
friends and his body-guard, and no would-be 
1 Cf. below, 4. 


successor would have the slightest chance of harm- 
ing him. At ni^ht the king’s position was very 
dinerent. Alone in his enclosure with his favourite 
wives, and with no men to protect him, except 
a few herdsmen whose huts would be at a little 
distance, he was represented as passing the night 
in constant watchfulness, prowling fully armed, 
peering into the shadows, or standing silent and 
watchful in some dark comer. Then, when at 
lost his rival appeared, the fight would take place 
in grim silence, broken only by the clash of spear 
ana shield, for it was said to be a point of honour 
for the ret not to call the herdsmen to his assistance. 

Many commoners will give some such account as the above, 
and, though nothing of the sort occurred during the recent 
period before tho Mahdla, it is probable that these tales re- 
produce with tolerable fidelity a state of affairs which once 
existed among the Shilluk, or among their ancestors before 
they oocupiedf their present territory. One survival of the 
conditions outlined does, indeed, seem to remain. It is 
coininonly believed that the king keeps awake at night and 
sleeps only by day, and tho sleepy condition of the king on the 
few occasions on which the writer saw him seemed to confirm 
tliis report. 

In recent times tho leading part in the killing of 
the ret has been assigned to the members of certain 
families called ororot said to be the descendants 
of tho brothers of Oshalo, the third king of the 
Shilluk. It is generally believed among well- 
informed Shilluk that their fourth king, Duwad, 
was the first to be killed ceremonially, but, accord- 
ing to one account, Tugo, tho seventh king, was 
the first to sufl’er. Absmutoly reliable information 
concerning the actual killing of the ret during 
recent times is not forthcoming. It is said that 
tho ororo and some of the chiefs announce liis fate 
to him, after which he is taken to a hut specially 
built for the occasion, and strangled. Tho reasons 
determining the ororo to act are said to ho the ill 
health of the ret or his incapacity to satisfy his 
wives, which is regarded as an undoubted sign of 
senescence. Concerning this there are two popu- 
larly received accounts. One states that his wives 
w’ould themselves strangle tlie retf but this is 
incorrect ; the other is to the e fleet that the wives 
notify their husbands’ shortcomings to some of the 
chiefs, who tell them to inform the ret of his ap- 
proaching death. It is widely believed that this is 
done by spreading a piece of cloth over his face and 
over his knees as he lies sleeping during the after- 
noon. If wo ignore these discropanoios and recent 
practice, there is little doubt that tho old custom 
was to take the ret and a nubile maiden (or perhaps 
tw'o) to a specially built hut, the opening of which 
was then walled up so that tho inmates, loft with- 
out water or food, died of starvation and suHooation. 
This pra(^!tice was said to have been given up some 
five generations ago on account of the sufferingR of 
the ref, who was so distressed by the stench arising 
from his companion’s body that he shouted to the 
people outshle the hut commanding them on no 
account to leave his successor to die dowly in such 
a manner. 

For a long time no public announcement of the 
king’s death is made, but the news spreads gradu- 
ally. As already stated, no information was ob- 
tainable as to who actually killed the king, or by 
whom and under what circumstances he was Drought 
to his birthplace where ho would be buried and liis 
grave-shrine erected. It must, however, be re- 
membered that Fashoda has not always been the 
home of the king, for, although it is uncertain how 
the change was brought about, there is no doubt 
that formerly each Shilluk king reigned and was 
buried in the village in which he was born and in 
which his afterbirth was buried. Some months after 
the king’s death, when decomposition was judged 
tn have proceeded so far that little but the bones 
would be found, the hut was broken o|>en by the 
orm o, a grave was dug, and the bones of the king 
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and of his companion were placed in it, after being 
wrapped in the skin of one of the oxen sacrificed. 
A hut was built over the grave, and one or two 
others were put up witliin the enclosure for the 
attendants on the new shrine which had thus arisen. 
Westermann^ states that this ceremony was the 
public notification that the king had disappeared, 
and ho describes the sacrifice oy drowning of a 
man and woman, who were placed in a canoe with 
many spears, cattle, bells, beads, and pottery 
vessels. The canoe with its load was towed into 
the middle of the river and sunk. 

During the interregnum which occurs after the 
death of a rtt the most important chiefs decide all 
comparatively small matters, great affairs standing 
over until the appointment of a new king. The 
election appears to be in the hands of not more 
than eight or ten men, none of whom are ororo ; 
the evidence is not clear whether their choice is 
thought to be inspired, but certain portents might 
occur if the wrong man were chosen. The king- 
elect and a number of big chiefs wait for the 
return of two or three chiefs, who go to Akurwa 
near the northern limit of the Shilluk country to 
bid the Akurwa people bring the sacred four- 
legged stool from tne shrine of Nvakang in their 
village, and also his otHgy called * Nvakang,* 
which is kept wrapped in a piece of aammurt 
t.e. the common cotton-cloth of the Sfldan. The 
effigy and the sacred stool are carried southward 
towards Fashoda ; each night the effigy is placed 
upon the sacred stool, but by day the objects are 
borne upon men*8 shoulders, and as they march 
the men sing songs that Nyakang has commanded 
them to sing.^ The party bearing the sacred 
objects may seize anything they like on the way, 
but it seems that their wants are so freely pro- 
vided for in the villages which they pass that they 
scarcely exercise their prerogative. 

There is a shallow, generally dry, khor near 
Kwom, which is the scene of a sham tight between 
the Akurwa men bringing the effigy and the folk 
waiting with the newly-elected re<, in which the 
former are victorious. No reason could be given 
for this *old custom,’ as it was called, but im- 
mediately after it the king-elect is escorted to 
Fashoda. Certain of the Akurwa men now enter 
the shrine of Nyakang with the stool, and, after 
a short time, come out and place it on the ground 
outside the entrance to the shrine enclosure ; they 
now place the effigy of Nyakang on the stool, the 
king-elect holding one leg of the stool while an 
important chief holds another. Near him stand 
two of his paternal aunts and two of his sisters, 
while he is surrounded by a crowd of nidref, nfdr- 
e<, kwanidret^ and ororo. The Akurwa men carry 
the effigy into the shrine, and the ororo lift up tlio 
king-elect and place him upon the stool, on which 
he remains seated for some time, perhaps till 
sunset, when the Akurwa men take the sacred 
stool into the shrine and the ororo escort the new 
king to three now huts specially built for him. 
The king stays in one of these, or perhaps within 
the enclosure, for three days ; on the fourth night 
the ororo take the king quietly, almost stealthily, 
to the royal residence. The three newly- buUt 
huts which were occupied by the king are broken 
up (perhaps by the ororo) and their fragments 
thrown into the river. 

5. Reverence for trees.— Special regard is paid 
to trees that grow near the shrines of <lead kings. 
This is not remarkable, for the Shilluk country is 
in the main bare, with few shade-trecH, so that 

1 P. i:i6. 

- Nyakang appears in a dream to one of th« ifiianliaim of the 
ghrine at Akurwa and proHcribex the uonifM to he Hiiinf ; ftirlher 
inveHtif(ation will prulmiily bIiow tlmt sonars piny an mi)H>rtant 
part In the tribal lore of the 8hillnk, and that tln^re ia a sorb of 
epic coinincinoratinif the great deeds of tl»e royal family. 


any tree growing in or on the outskirts of a village 
is preserved and the ground becomes to some 
extent a meeting- and squatting-place. But the 
Shilluk attitude to trees growing near the grave- 
shrines of their kings appears to be something 
more than an a}>preciation of the grateful shade, 
thongh there is no regular cult. Wien a tree has 
grown, or is Iwlieved to have grown, near a shrine 
shortly after its erection, i.e. within a few months 
or years of the burial of a ‘divine king,’ it is 
thought that tlic treo has sprung from one of the 
logs used in making the grave, and in such cxises 
the connexion between the tree and the dead 
king is one that would easily suggest itself. 

In the case of an old tree at Kodok which (;rc\v near the 
grave of Nyodwai, the ninth king, a * big ' itacriflco was made 
when it fell down, and its trunk and all Its fragments were 
carefully thrown into the river. This is not done to produce 
rain or to influence the crops, hut it was said that, it any one 
burned the wood of this tree, oven occMdontally, he would 
sicken. In this connexion rufereiico may l>o made to the fact 
that the bones of oertalu sacrillces are carefully gathero<1 and 
disposed of in the same W'ay. There was (1011) no hut over ihe 

g rave of Nyadwai, probably because it is sitiiated noiue liltlo 
Istance from the preseitt native village and is Hurroundod by 
Government ofHces and houses, but it hod a fence round it, and 
a young tree that had appeared at some distance from the 
stump of the old tree was regarded with respect. The old tree 
did not really spring from tne grave of Nyodwai. since it was 
admitted that auring his lifetime it stood near his house, and 
that he would often sit utider it ; nevertheless, there is a general 
feeling that it is associated with his grave, and this feeling is 
BO strong that many Shilluk at one time or another spoke ()/ 
Nyadwai being buried under the tree, though his grave must 
be nearly a hundred yards away. It should be remembered 
that the due growth of the crops, t.e. of the most im)K>rtant 
part of the vegetable world, depends on the well-being of the 
‘divine* king, so that there Is notliing tiiirprising in a strong, 
almost religious, feeling tor any tree growing near a shrine. 

6. The appearance of the Shilluk king^s in 
animal form.— Nyakang, Dag, and Nyadwai all 
appear as a white bird called okak, or rarely ns a 
giraffe ; if the animal cornea straight towaruH the 
village in which the shrine stands, exhibiting no 
sign of fear, it is concluded that it is a spirit 
animal, and the attendants at the toinh sacrillco 
a sheep or perhaps even a bullock. Father Ban- 
holzer' adas * long-l)odied grasshoppers’ and 'a 
kind of snake called red’ as forms in which 
Nyakang appears. The writer is indebted to 
Dr. Lan^ie of the American Mission for pointing 
out that unusual behaviour on the part of almost 
any land animal will lead the Shilluk to look 
upon the creature as a temporary incarnation of 
Nyakang. 

Tlius, ' if a little bird flies into the midst of b crowd of people 
and is not frightened, or attracts some one’s notice In a special 
manner, they say “ Nyakang." *1 

Occasionally Nyakang appears as a hull. A 
very old Shilluk of the royal family saiil that, 
when he was a youth, fifty or more years ago, 
Nyakang appeared as a white bull ; the king 
ordered sacrifices to be made in addition to those 
already offered by the local chief. Dr. Lam bio 
adds that unusual behaviour on the part of a 
water animal will be put down to the animal 
containing the spirit of Nikaiya (Nyakai). 

Keforonce may here bo made to the Shilluk 
attitude towards the crocodile. This animal is 
generally spared, as some of the worst man-eaters 
are believeo to be men whom other crocodiles have 
taken, and very dark coloured crocodiles are sup- 
posed to bo cither man-crocodiles or their descend- 
ants. Further, there is a firm belief in the cro- 
codilian attributes of the ancestors of Nyakang 
already recorded.* Nikaiya lives in the river, 
and is definitely associated with the crocodile, and, 
though in old Jays she would lissume human form, 
and at times come to the village by night in all 
friendliness, she might seize a man or woman urnl 
bear him or her off to her home in the river, and 
there change her victim into a crovodilo to Imi a 
* In a personal coniminiiration b) the pn .srut writer. 

- Above, § 3. 
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Hi>ou8e to one of her crocodile relatives. Nyakai 
brings luck to those whom site visits by nieht to 
ask for fire ; if a barren woman bears a child after 
such a visit, it will be called Nyakai, and the 
father will take a sheep and kill ifc and throw it 
into the river. Nyakai is known by her short, stout 
figure and great muscular development, and by the 
fact tliat she ‘ cats’ (mouths) her words. That the 
river is the true homo of Nyakai, even in her most 
spiritual form, is shown by the sacrifice made to 
her on another occasion. Just as a sacrifiGe would 
be made at the shrine of Nyakang, or at the grave 
shrine of any king, if Nyakang or one of the 
Shilliik kings had appeared in a dream, or if one 
of the kings had ‘possessed* a man, causing him 
to become ill, so, when Nyakai takes up her abode 
in a man or woman, the sacrifice is raacie by throw- 
ing a live sheep with its legs tied together into 
the river. 

The Sliilluk do not eat the flesh of the lion, 
leopard, hyena, a species of monitor lizard 
{varanus)^ and a fish called shuro. The last pro 
hihition is directly attributed to Nyakang, who 
told his people to bring him all the nsh that they 
caught in the river. Although they brouglit him 
many fish, they kejit back one, and Nyakang, 
who know this, as in a dream men know things 
happening at a distance, told his people that this 
fish should always be unlawful fooci to them. 

7. Oaths.—Oaths are sworn by Nyakang or on 
one of the holy spears from a shrine of Nyakang. 
Westermann ' notes that the latter form is used 
only in judicial procedure. A sheep is killed and 
both parties are smeared with its blood, after 
which they swear by the spear, perjury being 
folluw^l by death. In swearing by Nyakang his 
name is often coupled with that of one of the 
villages in whi(di he has a shrine ; c.17., a man may 
swear by ‘ Nyakang of Akurwa.* 'I’lie early kings 
may also V)e invoked by name, especijilly flag. 

8. General remarks.— Juok, the high god of the 
Shilluk, must not be oonfusecl with the jok (an- 
cestral spirits) of the Dinka (7.0.), whose worshiji 
is so important a part of the Dinka religion. It is 
at first sight somewhat surprising that, although 
in the case of important men the funeral customs 
are by no means short or lacking in ceremony, 
there is no considerable cult of the dead among 
the Shilluk. The explanation is no doubt to bo 
sought in tlie development of the cult of Nyakang 
and the divine kings in whom his spirit is imman- 
ent. Thus, while the Dinka commonly attribute 
sickness to the action of an ancestral spirit, the 
Shilluk regard the entrance into the body of the 
spirit of one of their kings as the commonest cause 
of sickness. Probably only the early kings are 
thought to produce illness in this manner, and the 
few cases with which the writer became familiar 
were held to be possessed by Dag, the son and 
successor of Nyakang. 

One of these caaeM, a woman who recovered after two eheep 
had been (tanrifleod ta Oog, wore bead nuklots, and amidst the 
beaiN there were threaded email pieces of the ear lobes of the 
sheep. These anklets were considered protective against future 

K sslon by Dag. A chief who had been badly used and 
soned by the king was treated in exactly the same way. 
On* his release his friends brought him beads, sheep were killed, 
and he now wears the beads and pieces of the ears of the sheep 
in exactly the same manner as the woman. 

The men and women called ajuagOt though they 
too have immanent in them the spirits of the early 
Shilluk kings, seem to form a class apart. They 
have the power of healing the sick and do a brisk 
trade in charms, of winch almost every Shilluk 
seems to wear a considerable number. When a 
man first btuionics ajungo^ he is taken ill, perhaps 
waking up tromblini^ and agitated from a dream 
(in wluch ho may afterwards say tlie spirit came 
to him). He consults an njuago^ who may tell 
1 P. xlUl. 


him, ‘ No, you are not ill ; you have the spirit of 
Dag within you.’ A long and comulicatea ceie- 
mony is then performed in order tnat the spirit 
may not affect him so severely, for without this 
ceremony the spirit would be so strong in hb body 
that he would not dare to approach his women. 
It was impossible to discover with certainty the 
exact nature of the change eft’ected by the cere- 
mony, but the informant, one Akon Achol, who 
had in him the spirit of Dag, seemed to think 
that, after the ceremony, the spirit which had 
previously attacked his body in the rudest fashion 
became attached rather to his spirit or soul. 

One ancestral spirit may be immanent in many ajuago at the 
same time, often passing at the death of an ajuago, or shortly 
afterwards, into one of his children, who thus becomes an 
ajuago like his or her father. It was said that ajuago of the 
female sex should not marry if they were unmarried at the time 
that the spirit came to them ; they would be allowed to take 
lovers, but, like^ the king's daughters, they should not bear 
children. Rut it soeined that women very seldom became 
ajuago in their youth, and it Is certain that married women 
who are ajuago do not leave (heir husbands, and continue to 
bear children. The following information on this matter was 
volunteered by a usually reliable Informant: the husbands of 
women who are ajuago have access to their wives only during 
the dark half of the motith, for * Nyakang and Dag only come 
during that half of the month when the moon is bright.’ Un- 
fortunately the writer was unable to follow up his information 
or even to verify it. 

LiTSttATORK. — P. W. Hofmayn ‘Religion der Schilluk,' 
AntArf^og, vi. [1911] 120 IT. ; C. G. Seligmann, TAf Cult of 
Nyakang and tho Divine Kingg of the SAilluk (Fourth Report 
of the Wellcotne Regeareh Laborattiries, vol. B.), Khartum, 
1911 ; D. Westermann, The RAUluk People, their Language 
and Folk-lore, Philadelphia and Berlin, 1912. 

Since this article was written, an officer of the Sudan Civil 
Service who witnessed the installation of the Shilluk king 
Faflte wad Yor on .Jan. 17, 191)^, has published an aiMX>unt of 
what he saw (P. Munro, ‘ Installation of the King of the 
Bhilluks,’ Sudan A'otee and Recorde, Khartum, 1918, vol. i. 
no. S). The author gives further def.ailH, the chief dlscirepancics 
rioted being that an effigy of Dag is brought from Akurwa wilh 
that of his father Nyakang, arui that tiie mock battle with dura 
stalks takes place after the Installation. 

C. G. Sklioman. 

SHHsTS.— See art. Dard.s. Hero it may be 
noted that, since the art. Dards was written, it 
has been ascertained that tlie correct spoiling of 
this name is ‘ Shin,* not * Shin.* Similarly, tTicir 
langnago is ShinA, with the stress-accent on the 
last syllable, not Shintt. G. A. Grierson. 

SHINTO.— I. Early history and general feat- 
ures. — Shinto, i.e„ * the way of the god.s,' is the old 
native religion of Japan before the introduction of 
Buddhism and Coiifucianisra. Its aflinitios, as the 
analogy of race and language would lead us to ex- 
pect, are with the religions of Northern Asia rather 
than with the ancient Chinese eult. Shinto agrees 
with the former in making the sun the chief object 
of worship, though this is in itself liy no means con- 
clii.sive, os sun-worship is common to most nations 
in the barbaric stage of development. It is more 
significant that it lias nothing to correspond with 
the two chief deities of ancient China, the personal 
Supreme Deity called Shamti and the more im- 
personal Tien or Heaven. In Japan, Heaven is 
not a god, but the region where tlio gods reside. 
There are more definite indications of a connexion 
between Shinto and the old reli^on of Korea. 
Some Shinto gods are of Korean origin, and others 
have Korean associations. 

Writing was practical! v unknown in Japan 
before the 5th cent., and tlie myth.s and rituals of 
ShiiiUi were transmitted l»y oral tradition only, 
chiefly by the Nakatorni and fnihe, hereditary 
priestly corporations attai^hed to tlie Mikado^ 
•ourl. We also hear of hitnrih', or recit-ers, wlm 
recited ‘ancient words’ at the (i/toniJm, or corona- 
tion ceremony, ami doubtless on other occasions. 
In A.D. 712, a imasi-historical work called the 
Kojiki was compiled by Imperial order. It con- 
tains much mythical matter. The Nihongi, a 
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similar compilation, completed in 720, is our otho. 
chief authority for the myths of Japan (see the 
Literature at the end of this article). The prayers 
and rituals of Shinto were not committed to writing 
until the beginning of the 10th century. The 
YengishiH, compiled at this time, describes the 
chief ceremonies, and gives the text of a number 
of prayers called norSo. The picture of Shinto 
presented by these and other less important works 
18 tolerably complete, and has the great advantage 
for us of having been drawn by the Japanese 
themselves. 

When we compare Shinto with the ^eat religions 
of the world, it must be deemed perhaps the most 
rudimentary cult of which we have an adequate 
written record. It has not advanced beyond a 
crude polytheism ; its nersonihcations are vague 
and feeble ; there is little grasp of the conception 
of spirit ; it has scarcely any thmg in the shape of 
a moral code ; it practically does not recognize a 
future state, and generally gives little evidence of 
deep thought or earnest devotion. It is, neverthe- 
less, not the religion of a primitive people. Long 
before Shinto hod assumed the shape in which we 
know it, the Japanese had possessed a settled 
government and a fair degree of civilization. They 
were already an agricultural nation, a circumstance 
which has profoundly affected their religion. Tho 
degree of tneir material civilization is indicated by 
the mention in the old records of bridges, iron, 
copper, mirrors, bellows for smeltiim metal, weav- 
ing, silk culture, and brewing. Tlieir de^ee of 
mental culture may be gathered from the fact 
that Chinese learning had reached Japan early in 
the 5th century, if not sooner, and Buddhism 
towards the middle of the dth century. The 
Shinto of this early period is a State religion. 
We hear but little of the popular beliefs and 
practices. 

It is impossible with Herbert Spencer to refer all 
classes of deity to one origin, namely, the worship 
of hurnimity, as ghosts or ancestors. As Pffeiderer, 
d’Alviella, and other Continental scholars have 
clearly pointed out, there are two currents of 
deity-making thought. One is the {)ersoDiiication 
of natural objects and phenomena, the other the 
deification of men. Shinto, which has been de- 
scribed 08 exclusively a cult of ancestors and 
deceased sovereigns, naa in reality little of this 
element. It is in the main a worship of nature. 
The man-deities are of more recent origin and of 
minor importance. These two classes of deities 
may each be subdivided into deities of individuals, 
of classes, and of qualities, all of which aro ex- 
emplified in Shinto. The sun-go«lde88 is a deified 
individual object ; tho gods of trees and herbs 
represent classes ; the goo of growth {Muaiihi) is a 
personification of an abstract quality, Teifumngu 
IS a deifie^l statesman ; Koyane is the deifieil type 
of the Nakatomi priestly corjxiratioii ; Ta jimra 
no wo (*the male of hand-strength’) is a human 
quality {lersonified and raised to clivine rank. 

The Japanese word for God is Kami. It means 
* above,* ‘ superior,’ and may therefore bo compared 
to the Latin superi or calicoliy the Greek ovpavluns. 
It suggests the theory that celestial objects were 
the first deities. Motodri, tho great modern Shinto 
theologian, says : 

‘The term Kami la «»pljed In the first place to the variooe 
(leltiea of Heaven and Earth who arc juenl.ioncd in the aiu-jent 
records, aa well ae to their epirita (mi-tarita) which realde in tho 
shiinea where they are wowniijpea. Moreover, not only human 
beingH. but birda, beasts, plants and trcca, aeaa and mouritaina, 
and all other thlnirs whaiaoover w'hich deserve to be drea^lcd 
and revered for the extraonl Inary and |»re.ominpnt ptiwers 
which they poaseas, are called Kami, Tlioy need not Iw* eminent 
for surpaasing nobleneaa, goodness, or servicoabloncas alone. 
Malignant and uncanny beings are also called Kami, if only 
they are the objects of general dread. Among Kami who are 
human beings I need hardly mention Mikados. . . . Amongst 
others there are thunder (in Japanese Nam kami or tho 


Sounding <hK|) ; the dragon, tho etdio (called in JapHiieae Ko- 
damn, or the Tree-Spirit), and the fox, who are Kamihy reason 
of their utuainnv and fearful natures. Tho term A'timt is 
applied in the Niho7igi and Manymhiu, a collection of ancient 
lK»etry, to the tiger and wolf. Izanagi gave to the fruit of the 
peach, and to the jewels round his neck, names which Implied 
that they were Kami, . . . There are many oases of Huaa and 
mountains l>eing called Kami. It is not their spirits which are 
meant. The word w’os applied directly to the seas or mountains 
themselves, as being very awful things.’ 

There may bo recognized in Shinto, as elsewhere, 
three successive stages of the conception of divinity 
in nature. First, the god, a natural object as the 
sun, is regarded as sentient, and direct worship is 
paid to it. This is probably wliat Comte meant 
when he described tne first stage of religion as 
fetishism. But the word ‘fetish* has been used of 
so many things, notably of the material object 
representing a deity, that its use is undesirable 
wnen Tirocision is aimed at. Secondly, the god is 
thongnt of as an anthropomorjdiic being; and, 
thirdly, it is conceived, not as the natural object it- 
self or its presiding deity, but as a spiritual emana- 
tion [mitama) from him, which resiifes in his temple 
on earth and otherwise exenuses an inff uence there. 
There is much confusion in all mythologies between 
these different stages. The first and second are 
confused in the Shinto sun-myth. When wo are 
told that the sun-goddess by retiring to tlio rock- 
cave of Heaven caused darkness all over tho world, 
it is evidently the sun itself that is intended. Yet 
in the same story she docs many things which 
have no meaning, if not said of a purely antliropo- 
morphio being. 

Tne passage just Quoted from Motofiri illustrates 
another kina of confusion, namely between the god 
and his mitama. The doidrine of the mitama (the 
SyMnah of tho Jews) is plainly of secondary origin. 
It is due to the attempts of thoughtful men to re- 
concile such facts as tho oresemre of the sun-goddess 
at the same time in the say and in her temple at Tse. 
It is a step towards the conception of tho omnipres- 
ence of Deity. But it is not prominent in Shinto. 
!)n the whole, the ancient .rapaneso gods (like 
Homer’s) aro very material heings, modelled, not 
on ghosts or spirits, but on living men. There is 
a myth in which the god Oho-na-morhi has an inter- 
view with his own mitama or spiritual double, 
resulting in the latter being settled in the shrine 
of Miwa. But the people disregard this distinc- 
tion and speak of tho god worshipped here simply 
as Oho-na-mochi. A god may have two mitamiat 
one in his beneficent, the other in his sinister, 
aspect, or many, according to tho niimlKT of 
shrines at which he is worshipped. The special 
place of residence of the mitama is the ahintai, or 
god- body, which is a sword, a stone, a mirror, or 
other material object deposited in tlie shrine, 
usually in a box which is rarely or never opened. 
Home Ignorant worshippers confound the tshintai 
with the mitama, just as in Franco the peasant 
speaks of the host as ‘ le bon Diem.’ 

Shinto has practically no idols, not liecanse tho 
.incient Japanese were specially enlightened, but 
because they had no art bc?fi)re sculpture and 
painting were introduced from China, and because 
they realized very feebly the personal character of 
Divinity. Tho deities are very numerous, as is 
always the case in nature-worsliip. For, altliougli 
a monotheistic nature- worship, os, for example, of 
lie sun, is conceivable, y(!t in practi(!c tlie same 
feeling leatls inevitably to the cult of other natural 
phenomena as well. The number of Shinto deities 
18 constantly lliictuating. Some are forgotten, and 
are re-estahlishcd under new names. Or wholly 
new gods may be added to tho pant himn. A <l<?ity 
is frequently cut into two by a fissiparous process ; 
3r, on the other hand, tw’o distinct deities may come 
to bo regarded as identical. Their cliaracter is 
very ill-defined. A well, a tree, or a mountain 
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may have worship paid to it without having an 
individual name or any indication of sex or num- 
ber. Japanese graniinar greatly neglects these 
two distinctions. The wind-god is sometimes a 
single male deity and sometimes a married pair ; 
the sea-god of Suiniyoshi is either one or tnreo. 
The rain-storm god, Susa no wo^ has in modem 
times been made into a sort of trinity. Musubi, 
the god of growth, was split up into several 
deities. 

The general character of the Shinto deities is 
beneficent. But even a good deity may send 
plague or disaster if offended by neglect or dis- 
respect. There is no evil deity, though Susa no wo, 
the rain-storm, shows some tendency to represent 
the evil principle generally. Their functions also 
are very much confused. Generally speaking, the 
nature-god in course of time acquires the functions 
of a providence that watches over human affairs. 
The sun-goddess is not only looked up to with 
gratitude for warmth and light, but is supposed to 
grant bodily health and success in business to her 
devotees. She also gives protection from foreign 
invasion, and many other blessings which have 
no conceivable relation to her nature-functions. 
Inari, the grain-god, is in one place the patron- 
god of Bwordsrniths. At another, he has a reputa- 
tion for recovering stolen property. Very often a 
god is worshipped simply as tne deity of a particu- 
lar shrine, nothing more being known of him. 
Few people are aware that the very impular 
Siiitengu of Tokio is in reality three several deities 
of widely different origin and character. Shrines 
may have their deity changed, as was the wise 
witli the well-known Koinpira of Shikoku, with- 
out detriment to their popularity. 

2. Ancestor-worship.* — The worship of ancestors 
in Japan is an importation from China, and has no 
place in the older Shinto. There are, however, in 
the Nihongi cases of the worship (whether divine 
or otherwise is not clear) of deceased Mikados by 
their successors, and at a later date they were 
certainly regarded as Kami. Even living Mikados 
claimed a titular divinity, though without mira- 
culous powers. We may probably trace these 

J iractices to Chinese influence. When a modern 
Tapanese says that Shinto is ancestor- worship, he 
is no doubt thinking of the ujigami cult, which 
unquestionably formed an important part of it. 
In ancient times the local chieftainship and the 
otflees of the central government were hereditary 
in certain families. The result was that the 
official designation came to be equivalent to a 
family name. Those families or clans had each 
its special deity, called ujigami^ or * surname-deity,* 
for whose worship the members were from time to 
time convened. The ujigami might be and often 
was a nature-god. But even when ho was a man- 
doity ho was in most cases not a deified individual, 
but only a type. Koyane and Futodainay for ex- 
ample, are simply personitication.s of the families 
or clans whose ancestors they were feigned to be. 
They correspond to such conceptions os John Bull 
and Tommy Atkins, This is not true ancestor- 
worship. 

3. State of the dead. -A land of Yomi or dark- 
ness is frequently mentioned in the ancient myths. 
Several of the gods are said to have gone there at 
death. In the old times Yomi was probably only 
a sufficiently transparent metaphor mr the grave. 
There is little to siiow that the ancient Japanese 
believed in a future state of existence. A story in 
the Nihongi implies tli.at t he ipiestion was an open 
one, but tliat some people believed that the deail 
could execute vemgeanee on those who were their 
enernioe during life. It is true that in pro-historic 
times it was the mistom to sacrifice wives and 
1 See srL. ANCKHToR-WoRsiiir (Japanese). 


attendants at the tombs of deceased Mikados. To 
some this will appear a conclusive proof of a belief 
in their oontinuea existence in another state. But 
if we reflect on the motives of our own funeral 
observances, we may see reason to doubt this. 
Was the sacrifice of a wife to a Mikado intended 
for his personal satisfaction any more. than the 
primroses laid before Lord Beaoonsfield*s statue 
are meant for the gratification of his sight and 
smell ? The rituals make no mention of a future 
state. There arc no prayers that after this life we 
may enjoy eternal felicity. 

4. Animals in Shinto. —Animals may receive 
worship for their own sakes as terrible or uncanny 
beings. It is for this reason that the tiger, the 
serpent, and the wolf are called Kami. But they 
have no temples and no regular organized cult. 
They may also be honoured for their association 
with some deity os his servant. The deer, the 
monkey, the pigeon, the tortoise, etc., are held 
sacred to various deities. The gods in myth often 
assume the form of animals, as the cormorant, the 
wani (dragon or sea-monster), the doer, the snake, 
etc. There is no definite evidence that totemism 
was known. 

5. Supreme Being. — Shinto has no Supreme 
Deity. There has been, however, a tendency to 
exalt some of the gods to a supreme position. Tho 
.sun-goddess is described as the most exalted of 
all the gods. Especially in modern times she has 
received an increasing decree of honour as a 
general providence, her spetual solar quality being 
left in the background. There was once an 
attempt to raise Kuni-toho-tachi to tho position of 
Supreme Deity, simply because ho is tho first god 
in point of time of the Nihonyi. Infinite know- 
ledge and power are not recognized as attributes of 
Shinto deities. 

6 . Myths.*-- 'The chief reli^ous ideas embodied 
in the myths of Japan are, firstly, the coniscptiun 
of various parts ana aspects of tho material uni- 
ver.se as sentient beings, or presided over by 
sentient beings; and, secondly, the doctrine that 
reverence and obedience are due to the wise sove- 
reign, whose rule confers on his people blessings 
comparable to the sun’s warmth and light. This, 
we take it, is the real ineaning of tho story which 
traces the descent of the Mikados from tne sun- 
goddess. The Nihongi begins with a philosophical 
essay of later date, which bears imuiifest traces of 
Chinese inspiration. It describes the evolution of 
Heaven ana Earth from a chaotic egg-shaped mass 
which contained germs. The purer part became 
thinly diffused and formed Heaven, while the 
grosser element sank down and became Earth. 
Thereafter divine beings were produced between 
them. 

There la great confusion in tho various versions of the myths 
in regard to the earlier deities. The Nihongi calls the first god 
Kuni'toko-taohi (* land-eternal-stand '), and says that he was 
produced by the transformation of something in form like a 
reed-shoot, which was brought forth between Ireaven and Earth. 
Tho other mythical reoords give different names to the first 
deity Kuni-toko-tachi was succeeded by a numl>er of other 
deities of whom little is known. Most of them, from thoir 
names, seem to be nature-gods. 

It is not until the seventh generation that 
Japanese myth really begins with the creator pair, 
Izanagi and Izanami. At the behest of the other 
gods, these two stood on the * floating bridge of 
Heaven ’ (the rainbow), and, thrusting down the 
* jewel-spear of Heaven’ (a phallus, according to 
Home), groped with it in the chaos below. The 
brine from the spear-point coagulated and formed 
an island, upon which tho divine pair descended 
and built a house with one central pillar. Then, 
the male deity turning by the left and the female 
deity turning by the right, they went round this 
central pillar until they met at tho other side. 

> Of. art. Gosmoqony and OoMHuboar (Jaiianese), 
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The female deity tliereupon H})oke first and ex- 
claimed, ‘ How delightful ! a lovely youth 1 * The 
male deity was displeased at the woman for having 
spoken first, so they went round the pillar a second 
time ; and, having met anew, the male deity spoke 
first and said, ‘ How delightful ! a lovely maiden I * 
Thereupon lliey became united as husband and 
wife. Another account says that, in consequence 
of the ill-luck produced by the female deity having 
been the first to speak, the child which was born 
to them was a leeim, which they placed in a reed- 
boat and sent adrift. The autlu»r of this story 
probably ha<l in mind an ancient marriage rite. 
The house built by them is the hut specially 
erected by the ancient Japanese for the consum- 
mation of a marriage. Izanagi and Izanami then 
roceeded to procreate the various islands of 
apan, the deity of trees, the deity of herbs and 
grasses, the sun-goddess, the moon-go<l, the god Susa 
no wo (by one account), the earth-goddess, the water- 
goddess, the wind-gods, the food-goddess, the fire- 
od, and others. In giving birth to the last-name<l 
eity,^ Izanami was injured so that she died. Iza- 
nagi, in his rage and grief, drew his sword and cut 
the newborn fire-god into pieces, a number of 
other deities being generated by his doing so. 

On her death, Izanami went to the laml of Yomi 
or Hades. She w'as followed thither by her hus- 
band. But he was too late to bring her back, as 
she had already eaten of the cooking-furnaces of 
Yomi. She forbade him to look at her, but he 
disregarded her prayer. Breaking off the end- 
tooth of the como which he had in his hair, he 
made of it a torch, and looked in where his wife 
was lying. Her body W’os already putrid and 
swarmed with maggots, and the ‘ Eight Thunders * 
had been generated in various parts of it. Iza- 
nami was enraged at her husbana for exposing her 
nakedness, and sent the ‘ Eight Thunders ’ and the 
‘ Ugly Females ’ of Yomi to attack him. Izanagi 
teok to flight and used various expedients to delay 
his pursuers. He first flung down his head-dress. 
It lieijame changed to grapes, which the * Ugly 
Females* stopped to gather and eat. Then ho 
threw down ins comb. It turned into bamboo- 
shoots, which the ‘Ugly Females’ pulled up and 
ate before continuing their pursuit, Izanami her- 
self overtook him at the ‘ Even Pass of Yomi,’ 
where the formula of divorce was pronouncctl by 
Izanagi, and their final parting took place. On 
returning from Yomi, Izanagi’s first care was to 
bathe in the sea, in order to purify himself from 
the pollutions which he had contracted by his 
visit to the Land of the Dead. A number of 
deities were generated by this process. The sun- 
goddess was born from the washing of his left eye, 
and the moon-god from that of his right, while 
Susa no wo (the rain-storm) was generated from 
the washing of his nose. To the sun-goddess 
Izanagi gave charge of the ‘Plain of High- 
Heaven,* and te the moon - god was allotte<l 
the realm of Night. Susa no wo was at first 
appointed to rule the sea ; but he preferred to 
rejoin his deceased mother Izanami, and was there- 
fore made the Lord of Ne-no-kuui, i.c. the Root or 
Nethtr Country, another name for the Land of 
Yomi. Susa no wo, before proceeding to take up 
his charge as Ruler of the Nether Region, ascended 
to Heaven to take leave of his elder sister tJie sun- 
goddess. By reason of the fierceness of his divine 
nature, there was a commotion in the sea, and the 
hills and mountains groaned aloud as he passed 
upwards. The sun-goddess, in alarm, arrayed 
herself in manly garb, and confronted her brother 
armed with sword and bow and arrows. The pair 
stood face to face on opposite sides of the River of 
Heaven. Susa no wo tlien assured his sister of the 
purity of his intentions, and proposed to her that 
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tluw should each produce children by biting oil 
and crunching parts of the jewels and swords 
which they wore and blowing away the fragments. 
Eight children born in this way were worshipped 
in after- times as the Hachfiji or eight princely 
children. From one of them was descended 11 oho 
no Ninigi, who came down from Heaven to rule the 
world {i.e. Japan), and became the ancestor of 
Jimmu Tcnni), tlie first Mikado. 

Susa no wo’s snbseqiient proceedings wore very 
rude and unseemly. He broKo down the divisions 
between the rico-tields luilonging to his sister, 
sowed them over again, let loose 111 them the i>ie- 
bahl colt of Heaven, and committed nuisances in 
the ^ hall where she was celebrating the solemn 
festival of firstfruits. The climax to his misdeeds 
was to flay a piehald colt of Heaven and to fling 
it into the sacred weaving-hall where the sun- 
goddess was engaged in weaving the garments of 
the deities. She was so deeply indignant at this 
last insult that she entere<l tlie Rock-cave of 
Heaven and left the world to darkness. The 
retirement of the sun-goddess to the Rock-cave 
of Heaven produced great consternation among 
the heavenly deities. They met on the dry beil of 
the River of Heaven (the Milky Way) and took 
counsel how they should entice her from her seclu- 
sion. By the advice of (hnoi-kane no Mikuto (‘ the 
thought-combiner ’ or * counsellor-deity ’), the long- 
singing birds of the Eternal Land (cocks) were 
made te utter their prolonged cry before the door 
of the cave. Koyarni no Mikoio^ ance.stor of the 
Nakatomi, and Futo-dmna no Mikoto, ancestor 
of the Imbe, dug up by the roots a livc-huiidred- 
branchod true Sakaki tree of Heaven, and hung 
on its higher branches .strings of jewels, on its 
middle branches a mirror, and on its lower 
branches pieces of cloth. Then they recittid 
their liturgy in her honour. Moreover, Atm 
no Uzumc (‘ the dread female of Ihiaven ’) arrayed 
herself in a fantastic manner and, stending on 
a tub which resounded when she stainpc<l upon 
it, performed a (not very decent) niiniic dance 
and gave forth an insnireil utterance. The sun- 
goddess wondered liow Amo no Uziime and the other 
j^ods could he so iolly while the world was wrapped 
in complete darkness, ami peeped out from the 
half-opened door of the cave. She was at once 
seized uy Ta-jihtra no wu{* iiiale of hand-strength ’) 
and prevented by main force from re-entering, to 
the great joy of all the deities. 

Susa no wo was then tried by a council of gods, 
who mulcted him in a line of a thousand tables of 
purification-ott’erings. They also pulhid out the 
nails of his fingers and toes, and banished him to 
the land of Yomi. Finally, Ante no Komne, tlio 
ancestor of the Nakatomi, recited his Ohnrai or 
great purification liturgy. After his banishment 
Susa no wo went to the province of idzumo. Here, 
like another Perseus, iie slew the eight-headed 
serpent of Koshi (liaving first made him drunk) 
and delivered his intcmbsl victim, a young maiden 
who subsequently became his wife. Eventually 
he entered the Nether Land. 

Susa no wo had IKl (4iildren. One of these was 
(9Ao-n«-mocAi (‘ grcat-nanic-possessor ’), also called 
Oho-kuni-nushi ( ‘ great-coiin try-master ’). He dwcl t 
in Idzumo, and with the aid of his mitama reduced 
to order this part of Japan. Associated with him 
was the dwarf-deity Sakuna-hikonn^ who came 
floating over the sea in a tiny boat, clothed in hird- 
skins. To these two is attributed the origin of 
the art of medicine and of charms against the 
powers of evil. The dynasty of Susa no wo was 
not recognized by the Gods of Heaven, Avho sent 
down several other deities to subdue ami govern 
the world, i.e. Japan. Ultimately Oho-na-mochi 
and his son ICofo-sAiro-nus/ti (HUing-know-mn.Hter/ 
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or ‘ governor ’) agreed to yitdd the government to 
Hoho no Ninigif a grandchild of the sun-goddess, 
who accordingly descended to earth on a mountain 
in the western island of Kiiishiu. He was attended 
by the ancestors of the five be, or hereditary 
government corporations, viz. the Nakatoini, 
the Imbe, the Sarume, the mtrror-makers’ be, and 
the jewellers’ be, to which some accounts add 
several others. 

Hollo no Ninigi took to wife the daughter of a 
deity whom he found there. When the time came 
for her delivery, she shut herself up in a doorlcss 
shod, which, on the birth of her three children, she 
set lire to, with the object of clearing herself from 
certain suspicions which her husband had enter- 
tained of her lidelity. ‘ If,’ said she, * the children 
are really the oll’spring of the Heavenly Grand 
child, the fire cannot harm them.* The children 
and their mother came forth unhurt, and were 
thereupon recognized by Hoho no Ninigi as his 
true oHspring and wife. One of these children, 
named Hohodemi, was a hunter. He exchangeil 
his 1k)w and arrows for the fish-hook of his elder 
brother, but lost the latter in the sea. This le<l to 
his visiting the palace of the sea-god Tovotatmt- 
hiko, and marrying his daughter. A child of this 
union was the father of Jimmii TennO, the first 
human sovereign of Japan. With him history is 
su])pused to begin. But in reality the annals of 
Japan for nearly a thousand years longer are deeply 
permeated by legend. 

7. The pantheon.— (i.) NATURE-GODS.--{a) The 
mn-poddcfni is the most eminent of the Shinto 
deities. She is called the Ruler of Heaven, wears 
royiU Insignia, and is surrounded by a court of 
ministers and functionaries. Yet sue is hardly 
what we should call a Supreme Deity. All 
important celestial matters are determined not 
by her fiat, but by a council of the go<ls. The 
sea and the land of Yonii are ls;yond her juris- 
diction. Her Japanese name is AmaUra.'tu no 
OhO‘kami (‘the Heaven-shining Great Deity*). 
She is also called Am<t 4 ermuhirnim (‘Heaven- 
shining-sun-female’), or, more briefly, Uiriime, 
Another name is Ama-terasu mi oya (‘Heaven- 
shining-august- parent ’). In modern times Tenshd- 
daijin, the Chinese equivalent of Ania-terasu no 
Oho-kami, is more common. Under this name her 
solar quality is practically forgotten, and she is 
simply a great deity whoso seat is at Ise. The 
shintai or material token of the sun-goddess is 
a mirror, called the yata-htgami (‘eight-hand- 
mirror’) or hi-gata no kngami (‘suu-form-iiiirror’). 
It is kept in a box in the great shrine of Iso, and 
is treated with the greatest rtjverence, being even 
spoken of as ‘ the great God of Ise.’ 

The yafa-garasu, or ‘eiglit-hand-crow,’ is a bird 
sticred to the sun. It is identified with the Chinese 
yang-vm, a three-legged crow of a red colour 
which inhabits the sun. Ama-terasu is only one 
of many solar deities mentioned in the (dd records. 
Wnkft-)iirnine (‘young-sun-female,’ probably the 
morning sun) and Hirnko (‘sun-youth’) may Ikj 
given as examples. Hiruko may also mean ‘ leech- 
child,’ Hence the legend according to which the 
first child of Tzanagi and Izananii w^as a leech. 

Susa no wo, a name which has been interpreted 
variously as the ‘ male of Susa ’ (a place where he 
was worshipped), and as the ‘impetuous male,’ has 
been the sumect of much speculation. Dr. Bu(;kley 
of Chicago has shown that he is a personification 
of the rain-storm. This explains the violent 
character given to him in myth, and his quarrel 
with the sun-goddess, llirata identifies him with 
the moon-god ; and it is true that myth often 
associates the darkness of the storm with the 



if so, it had been forgotten in the time of the 
Kojiki and Nihongi, which distinguish clearly 
lietween the moon-god and Susa no wo. Susa 
no wo appears in a Issneficent aspect as the rescuer 
of a iJapanese Andromeda from a great serpent, 
and as the provider of fruit and other useful trees 
for mankind. 

Tsukiyomi, the infxm-god, is not one of the 
greater gods of Japan. The name means ‘moon- 
darkness,’ or ]»erhaj)s ‘moon-reckoner.’ There is 
a myth in which he is represented as the murderer 
of the food -goddess, and therefore tilionated from 
his sister, the sun-goddess. Uis shintai is a 
mirror. Star-worship is hardly known in Shinto. 

(6) Earth‘V^orship . — There are several cases in 
which the earth is worshipped directly, without 
attributing to it sox or distinct personality, or the 
addition of name or myth. The Ji-uuitsuri (‘earth- 
festival ’) is a ceremony by which it is souglit to 
propitiate a plot of ground stdected for building 
or for hringing under cultivation. A secondary 
phase of earth-worship is where the deity is 
a god who rules, or who has ma<le the country. 
Oho-na-mochi, the great god of Idzumo, is the 
chief deity of this class. His name means 
‘ great-name-possessor,’ a merely honorific title. 
He is also called Uho-kuni-mishi (‘ great-land- 
mastcr’), or Oho-kuni-danm (‘ grcat-land-spirit ’). 
His temple ranks next in importance after the 
shrines of Iso, and is supposed to be visited by all 
the other gods annually in the tenth month. His 
shintai is a necklace of jewels. 

(c) Mountain-gods. — Most mountains have their 
deity, but few have more than a local importance. 
The deity of Fuiiyama, Sengensnma, and that of 
Mount Aso in tne province of Higo are the best 
know'll. 

(d) Sea-gods . — A triidct of sea-gods was pro- 
duced by Izanagi w hen lie w'ashcd in the sea after 
his return from Yomi. They are named Soko-fsu 
wata-dzu-mi (‘ bottom-sea- body ’), Naka-tsu unfa- 
dzu-mi (‘ middle-sea- body ’), and Uha-tsii tvata- 
dzn-mi (‘ upper-sea- body ). 'riiey are frequently 
spoken of and dopicteii as if they were ordy one 
deity. Their chief shrine is at Sumiyoshi, near 
Osaka. They are prayed to for prosp<*rous voyages. 

(c) liiver-gods have no individual names. 'I’iiey 
are called generically Midznv.hi or ‘ water-father.* 
A.s in other countries, tlioy are usually comjcived 
of as havipg tlie form of snakes or dragons. Two 
rain-gods are mentioned in the NUiongi. They 
have also dragon-form. But any god may be 
prayed to for rain. All wells are more or less 
deified. Ollurings aro made at the present day to 
the house- well on the morning of New Year’s day. 
'fhe wells from which water is drawn for the great 
ceremonies of Shinto are w'orshipped. The element 
of W'ater is also deified on account of its use in 
.sacrifice, 

(/) A urind-god is mentioned in the Nihongi as 
having b(^en pro«lucod from Izanagi’s breath, but 
the norito or rituals recognize two wind-gods, 
male and female. They were much prayed to for 
good harvests. 

{g) The Jire-god, Kagutsuehi (‘radiant father*) 
or IIo-m,nsubi (‘fire-growth’), is worshipped at 
Atago, a hill near Kioto, and other places. He is 
supposed to protect against conflagrations. Futsu 
nushi is probably another fire-deity. Ho it was 
who was sent down from Heaven to prepare Japan 
for the ailvent of Hoho no Ninigi, the grandchild 
of the sun -goddess. His chief shrine is at Karlori 
in Eastern .Japan. Associated with him in myth 
and worship is a god called Take-mika-tsuchi, 
whose shrine is at Kashima, also on the east coast. 
Tako-mika-tsnehi (‘ brave-dread-father ’) is a per- 
sonification of thunder. But in modern times both 
these gods are universally recognized as war^ 
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deities. Kutsu nushi’s material token or shiwtai is 
a sword. There is a separate worship of thunder 
under the name of NarU’kamit or the ‘ sounding- 
god.* The domestic cooking-furnace is worshippM 
as a god all over Japan. Sometimes it is a single 
deity, sometimes a married pair. There is no 
ahintai. The furnace is the deity. 

{h) Next after the sun-goddess, the goddess of 
food is the most important deity of Sliinto. To 
her the outer shnne of Ise is dedicatetl. She is 
called Uke-mochi food -possessor*), or Uka no 
mitama (‘spirit of food’), with numerous aliases, 
'riie sake-god is sometimes identified with the 
food-goddess [sake is brewed from rice), and at 
others is a distinct deity. Notwithstanding the 
ditferenco of sex, Inari or the rice^od may be 
regarded as a variant of Uke-mochi. ^ery village 
and many {private houses have small shrines in 
honour of him. He grants his worshippers agri- 
cultural prosperity; but, as is so often the case 
with nature-deities, his functions have boon ex- 
tended so as to cover many things which have 
nothing to do with grain, such as the restoration 
of stolen property, wealth, domestic harmony, etc. 
The shintai varies. Very often it is a round stone, 
which has the advantages of being cheap and 
durable. The fox is associated with him as his 
messenger or servant, and the vulgar regard the 
figures of this annual which are sot up Ixifore his 
shrine as the deity himself. 

(i) Tree-gods.— Individual trees’ of great age and 
size are universally worshipped. A Kami-giy god- 
treo*) is frequently planted before shrines, not, 
however, as a god, but as an offering. The older 
records mention a god of trees named Kukunochi 
(‘trees-father’), and a deity of herbs and grasses 
called Kaya no hvme (* lady of reeds *). These gods 
were prayed to before cutting wood or ree<ls for 
build ii^ or thatching. 

(j) The house is deified, sometimes as one, some- 
times as two, deities. A special sanctity attaches 
to the central pillar — corresponding to our * king- 
post. ’ There is also a god of the privy and of the 
gate. The latter had some importance in the 
palace. One of the Tiorito is addressed to him or 
them— the number is uncertain. 

Izanagi and Izanami, who occupy so conspicuous 
a place in myth, are in ritual comparatively un- 
important deities. The present writer regards 
them as personifications of the Chinese yin and 
ynny, or positive and negative principles of nature. 
They are therefore of later date tlian the gods 
whoso parents they are feigned to be. Mtis^ibi, 
the goa of growth, represents the conception of 
a god immanent in the Universe, and not, like 
Tzanagi and Izanami, external to it. Musubi 
became split up into two deities, Kami-vwmibi 
(‘divine growth j and Taka-musubi ( ‘ high gi’owth *), 
supposeu by some to be a married pair. Subso- 
miontly a still further sulKlivision took place. 
Their worship at one time flourished, but is now 
almost extinct. 

(ii.) Man-OODS. — Take the very popu- 

lar deity of Suwa in the province of Shinano, is one 
of the few ancient gods who, with some probability, 
may be assigned to the class of deified individual 
men. He was a son of Oho-na-moclii, who refused 
allegiance to the sun-goddess’s grandchild, and fled 
to 8ninano, where he was afterwards worshipped. 
The present hi^h priests are regarded as his 
descendants and incarnations. There is no shrine, 
but only a rook -cave — perhaps a dolmen. The 
war-god Haehiman is also stated to be a human 
being deified, viz, the Mikado Ojin, a very 
legendary personage. The authority is an oracle 
deliveroff hundreds of years after his death. This 
god is unknown to the Khinto of the Kojiki and the 
Nihongi. Other legendary heroes who were deified 


in subsequent times are : Jimmu^ the first Mikado ; 
Jingo, the empress who is supposed to have con- 
quered Korea ; her counsellor, Takechi no Sukum ; 
and Yamato-^ket the hero-prince who sulalucd 
eastern Japan. The best known indubitable 
example of a deified human being is Temmangu, 
who presides over learning and caligraphy, and 
is the special god of schoollKjys and peiiagogues. 
He was a statesman, born A.n. 845. Owing to 
slanderous accusations by a rival, he was exiled 
to Kiushiu, whore be died. Great calamities 
followed. To propitiate liis angry ghost, a cult 
was instituted in his honour, which continues to 
this day. It may be suspected tliat the worship 
of Confucius in Cnina had much to do with that of 
Temmangu in Japan. 

The man-gods of the older Shinto are not deified 
individuals, but types. The sun-goddess is repre- 
sented as attended' by tiie gods ot the five be or 
hereditary government corporations. These in- 
cluded Koyane, the so'callod ancestor, hut really 
a type, of the Nakatoini priestly gild ; Futo-dania 
C great offering*), the ancestor of the Imbe who 
prepared the sacrificial oflorings ; and Toyotama 
(‘ rich- jewel*), the ancestor of the jewel -makers. 
Sukuna-hikona, a dwarf deity who is associated 
with Oho-na-mochi in worship and myth, is prob- 
ably also a deified typo— a sort of ..^fisoulapius or 
fatner of medicine. 

The phallic deities are the chief representatives 
of the class of deified human qualities. Originally 
a symbol of the procreative power, the phallus 
came to represent lusty animal vigour generally, 
the foe to death and disease. Hence its use as a 
magical appliance to repel pe.stilence. It is mainly 
in this prophylactic capacity that it figures in 
Shinto, where it is deified under the name of 
Kunado no kami (‘god of the coine-not place*), 
and has a special ritual. Kunado no kami had no 
shrines, but in the shape of a natural phalloid 
boulder or carved wooden pillar was worslimped 
by the roadside, especially at cross-wi^s. Henct^ 
he came to bo regarded as the god or roads and 
the guide and protector of travellers. The honouns 
still paid to the (‘road-anccstor-deity’) are a 

survival of this cult, which, in spite of official dis- 
couragement, is not quite ex tine, t in eastern Japan. 
The ktois is roprosentod by the pooch, the liean, 
and the rice-grain, which are used magically to 
keep off diseases or— what is the same thinjj— 
demons. The peach flung by Izanagi to drive 
back the ‘Thunders’ which pursued him from 
Yomi was deified for its services. 

8. Priesthood. — Herbert Spencer’s saying (Sori- 
‘ .,,/) that ‘in early stages of social evolution the 
secular and the sacred are but little distinguislnwl ’ 
is well illustrated by ShintiO. The Jingikwan, 
or ‘department of religion,’ whoso officers dis- 
chargea the chief religious functions of State 
Shinto, was simply a Government bureau like any 
oilier, though it took precedence of the rest, and 
its proceeilings were ns much matters of Statens 
the collection of taxes or the administration of 
justice. The very word matsurigoto (‘govern- 
ment’) is only another form of matsiiH (‘a re- 
ligious festival’). Hi rata says that ‘the worship 
of the gods is the source of Government, nay, it ^y 
Goveniment.’ 

The chief priest of Shinto is the Mikado himself. 
In some of the most important ceremonies he 
takes the leading part. But from the most 
ancient times his religious functions have been 
delegated. In the Jiinmu Tennrt legend wc are 
told of a michi no omi, or ‘ Minister of the Way,’ 
who acted as ‘ ruler of a festival ’ in honour of the 
god Takn-mi-musubi. The chief vicars of the 
Mikado were the family, or rather liercditary cor- 
poration, called the Nakatoini, of which the Fuji- 
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wara, m famous in later times for the number of 
{>oets, Btatesuien, and empresses which it far> 
nished, was a branch. The Nakatomi held the 
chief othces of the Jingikwan, and exercised a con- 
trol over the local priesthood, if we may call them 
BO. The Imbe were another hereditary corpora- 
tion. Their chief business was to premre the 
oirerings for the State ceremonies. The name 
Imi be, or ‘ religious purity department/ haa refer- 
ence to the care with which they avoids all ritual 
impurity in doing so. The or diviners, 

correspond to the Roman college of aurars. 
Their business was to divine, by means of the 
marks on a scorched tortoise-shell or dper’s 
shouldor-blaile, all matters which might be re- 
ferred to them by the higher religious officials. 
The priests of local shrines were called Kanmishi^ 
that IS, Kami-nushi or * God-master.’ Their duty 
was to recite the usual prayers, and to attend to 
the repairs of the shrine. The KannusM are not 
a caste, though some of the most irmiortant posts 
are usually held by Nakatomi. Tjiey are not 
celibates, and wear their distinctive dress only 
when engaged in worship. Even this is not a 
sacerdotal costume, but only an old oflicial garb of 
the Mikado’s court. 

There were several kinds of priestesses. The 
highest in rank was the saiwot a princess of the 
Imperial blood, who was consecrated at the 
beginning of every reign to the service of the 
sun-goddess at Ise. A similar appointment was 
made to the shrine of Kamo near Kioto, where the 
Mikado’s (‘surname-god’) was worshipped. 

Both these offices have long been extinct. At all 
the principal shrines young girls called Kamu no 
Ko (‘Godchild’) or miko are consecrated to the 
service of the gods. They dance the kagurUf cook 
the food for onerings, anu occasionally become the 
medium of inspirecl communications. The greater 
shrines lia<l also Kami-be attached to them. These 
wore peasants who tilled the glebe-lands. Recent 
statistics give the number of Shinto priests as 
14,766. Their tluties are light and their emolu- 
ments scanty. Many of them have other sources 
of income. 

9 . Worship.— In Shinto, os in other relimons, 
the forms of divine worship are, with scarcely an 
exception, adaptations of the forms of respect to 
living men. The most common of these is olieis- 
ance. The Shinto worshipper bows twice before 
and after he makes his oflering. Kneeling is also 
known. Clapping hands, primarily a sign of joy, 
became first a general form of respect to sovereigns 
and others. More recently it has been confined to 
divine worship. The number of hand-clappings is 
minutely prescribed in the rituals. Offerings * in 
token of respect,’ as one of the rituals has it, by 
way of bargain for future blossings, or as a ransom 
for ceremonial shortcomings, consisted of food or 
drink, as rice, salt, sake^ flesh, fish, fruit, vege- 
tables, etc.; offerings of clothing, whether in tlie 
shape of woven fabrics, of yarn, or of garments, of 
hemp, and mulberry-bark fibre or silk, held a very 
important place. They were represented in later 
times by the ohonusa or * great offerings,* which 
consisted of two wands placed side by aide with 
hempen fibre depending from the one and strips of 
paper from the other. The latter are made of 
mulberry-bark fibre, and represent the cloth which 
was formerly made of that material. The well- 
known goheif which consist of one wand with 
paper strips attached to it, are a simidification of 
tlie ohonusa* The assertion so often made, that 
the white colour of the paper is symbolical of 
purity, has no foundation. The gohei are in 
modem times the objects of much superstition. 
The god on ceremonial occasions is supiiosed to 
descend into the gohei ; they are fiourishea in order 


to avert evil influences, and even placed in the 
domestic shrine and worshipped. Oohei-katsugi 
(* yoAsi-bearer ’) is the Japanese phrase for a super- 
stitious man. Swords, jewels, and mirrors are 
offerings of a more permanent ohar^ter. The 
shirUaXt which in so many cases consist of these 
objects, were doubtless originally simply offerings. 
Human sacrifice formed no part of the Shinto State 
religion as described in the ancient records. But 
there is evidence that such offerings were not 
unknown, especially to the river-g^s. In the 
Yengishiki lists of offerings we also find mention 
of agricultural implements, slaves, horses, and 
carria^s, or rather palanquins. 

10 . Shrines. — The Shinto shrine is by no means 
a costly edifice. Many of the smaller ones are 
quite portable. In 771 a ‘greater shrine’ had 
only 18 feet frontage. The more important shrines 
have usually a number of smaller edifices attached 
to them, such as a gallery of votive pictures, a 
small oratory where the envoy of the Mikado 
performs his devotions, a stage for the kagura 
or sacred pantomimes, and massha or shrines for 
dependent or associated deities. The Yengishiki 
enumerates 3132 official shrines. At the present 
day there are nearly 200,000 Shinto shrines in 
Japan, of which but a small proportion have 

{ iriests or revenues. The well-known tori-i or 
lonorary gateway seen before them is no doubt an 
imitation of the Chinese pailoo and the Indian 
turan* It is not mentioned in the Kojiki or 
the Nihongi* 

II. Prayer.* — Of private individual prayer there 
is little mention in the old records. But a con- 
siderable collection of the religious formula) called 
noritOt read at festivals and other occasions by 
officials on behalf of the Mikado, have come down 
to us from a great but unknown antiauity. They 
are addressed sometimes to individual deities, 
sometimes to special categories of deities, and 
sometimes to the gods generally. They comprise 
petitions for rain, for good harvests, for preserva- 
tion from eartlwpiake and conflagration, for chil- 
dren, for health and long life to the sovereign, 
and peace and prosperity to the empire. Moral 
and spiritual blessings, or happiness in a future 
state, are undreamt of. There are also announce- 
ments of the appointment of a priestess, or of the 
beginning of a now reign. At tlie present day the 
Shinto gods are prayed to when a new piece of 
ground is reclaimed, on building a house or sowing 
a rice-field. There are prayers for prosperity in 
trade and for domestic nappiness, making under 
Buddhist inlluence vows to give up drink, gam- 
bling or profligacy, thanking for escape from ship- 
wreck or other danger. 

12 . Rank of deities. — In the 7th century a 
system of official ranks was introduced into Japan 
from China, and applied to gods as well as men. 
A curious result was that many gods stood lower 
in the hierarchy than the higher grades of officials. 
There is a cose of a volcano-god oeing propitiated 
with the equivalent of a D.S.O. In the lltli and 
12 th cents, there were wholesale promotions of 
deities. A few of the greater deities, as the sun- 
go<ldesH and food-goddess, did not share in these 
honours. 

13 . Ka^^a is a pantomimic dance commemorat- 
ing some incident of the mythical narrative. Im- 
portant shrines have stages and corps of girl 
dancers for this purpose. 

14 . Pilgrimages* are common to Ise, where are 
the shrines of the sun-goddess and fo^-goddess, 
Idzumo (Oho-na-mochi and Susa no wo), and to 
various mountains, as Fujiyama, Nantai, Kom- 
pira, etc* 

1 See art. Peatbr (JapancseX 
s See art Pilorimaok (JapaneseX 
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15. Purity and morals.*— It cannot bo doubted 
that the ancient Japanese had some ideas of 
morality. There is evidence that tlieft, lying, 
and adultery were condemned by them. But 
there is scarcely anything in Shinio by way of a 
moral code. There is no direct moral teaching in 
its sacred books. A schedule of offences against 
the gods, to absolve which the ceremony of * Great 
Purification * was performed twice a year, enumer- 
ates : incest (within narrow limits of relationship), 
bestiality, wounding, witchcraft, and certain inter- 
ferences with agricultural operations. The other 
offences mentioned are of a purely ceremonial 
character. Shinto therefore would appear to be 
an exception to the rule stated by Pfleiderer 
{Philosophy of ReliQion)t that * the beginnings of all 
social customs ana legal ordinances are mrectly 
derived from religion.^ The ceremonial purity of 
Shinto greatly resembles that of the Mosaic dis- 
jiensation. Actual personal dirt was considered dis- 
respectful to the deities, and hence bathing and 
putting on fresh garments are constantly prescribed 
among the preliminaries of worship. The consum- 
mation of a marriage produced oefilement. and a 
separate hut was built for this purpose so that the 
dwelling might not be rendered unclean. Shinto 
has no marriage ceremony. There is a modern 
custom of sousing with buckets of water on New 
Year’s day men ^o have been inanied during the 
previous year. Virgins were selected as priestesses. 
There is a case of a princess’s appointment as such 
being cancelled for unchastity. Menstruation and 
chiUiuirth caused unclcanness. The death of a rela- 
tive, pronouncing or executing a capital sentence, 
touching a dead body, eating food prepared in a 
house of mourning, disease, wounds, leprosy, or 
sores involved various degrees of ritual impurity. 
These ideas were inconsistent with religious rites 
at funerals. The Shinto burial service, much 
heard of during the Kusso- Japanese war, is a 
modem innovation, dating after the Kestoration 
of 1868. Eating flesh was in ancient times not 
regarded as causing uncleanness, but Inter, under 
Buddhist influence, it became so. Impure food 
communicated its uncleanness to the fire with 
which it had been cooked. To avoid chances of 
such impurity, fire was made afresh with a fire- 
drill for use in the more important sacrifices. 
Certain calamities, such as snake-bite and the 
stroke of lightning, were regarded as indicating 
the displeasure of the gods, and therefore as un- 
fitting the victim for their service. At one time 
when a man’s house was destroyed by fire he 
liecaine temporarily unclean. There was a special 
avoidance {vmi) of impure things for a specified 
term in preparation for the festivals. 

Lustration, the most natural and universal 
means of restoring purity, is well known in Japan. 
The use of salt is another. Spitting (there was a 
god of spittle) is a symbolical expulsion of impurity. 
Breathing on an object, such as a garment or a 
human figure, which is then cast into the sea, 
has the same result. The idea of ransom is also 
implied in the last ceremony. 

z6. Ceremonies.^— These are combinations of the 
elements of worship descrilied above. The greatest 
Shinto ceremony is the Ohonihe or Daijuwe^ which 
corresponds to our coronation. It is the solemn 
religious sanction of the Mikado’s sovereignty. 
The kernel of this rite was the offering by the 
Mikado in person to the gods, represented by a 
cushion, of nee and sake^ which were then partaken 
of by himself and subsequently by the court. The 
rice came from two provinces selectotl by divina- 
tion. Everything in the Ohonihe ceremony was 
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in duplicate, so that, if one part was vitiated by 
some accidental impurity, the other might escape. 
Urahe or diviners from the capital superintended 
the ingathering of the rice, which wm done with 
great ceremony by a staff of local officials. It was 
then brought to the capital, w hore special buildings 
had been erected for its reception and for the accom- 
modation of the very numerous officials concerned. 
Here, too, everything was done in duplicate. The 
ceremony included freouent purifications, prayers 
to the eight gods, whicli included amongst others 
the harvest- gods, tlie god of growth, and the 
food-goddess, and tiie recital of * ancient words ’ 
and norito 01 blessing. 

The Nihi-name or * new tasting,’ when the rice 
of the new season was first partaken of, was the 
same as the Ohonihe, except that it was performed 
annually and with much less pomp. Something 
of the same kind w'as performed by the local 
officials and also by the people. Conscientious 
persons would not cat the new rice until after 
this celebration. The Ahimbe and Kaniuum were 
different forms of the same ceremony. The festival 
of Uiram is believed to have been in honour of 
Image no Kami (' the goddess of new food') and of 
the gods of the kitchen boiler and cooking-pan. 
In later times the sun-goddess, the hero Yamato- 
dake, and the Mikados Chiuai and Nintoku were 
recognized as the deities of Hirano. 

The Toshigohi (‘ priwing for harvest ’) was a very 
important festival, u was in honour practically 
of all the gods, and was celebrated in the chapel 
of the Imperial palace by a Nakatoini as represent- 
ing the Mikado. 

The Tsukinami is described as a ' thanksgiving 
service for the protecting care of the gods.’ The 
name means ‘ monthly,’ but it was really performed 
only twice a year. It resembles the Toshigohi. 

The Kiu (‘prayinjj for ruin’) was addressed to 
the gCKls of 85 shrines, and included the usual 
ofierings of cloth-stuflb. To a few a black horse 
was oflered in addition, no doubt symbolh’ol of the 
black clouds which usher in rain. 

Other ceremonies were for * the offering of cloth- 
ing’ to the sun 'goddess at Ise, on the occasion of 
the rebuilding of the Iso shrines ; for ‘ blessing the 
great palace^; in honour of the sacred mirror pre- 
served in the palace ; and for ' calming the august 
spirit,’ in other words, for long life to the Mikailo. 

The Ohoharahi or ' (Ireat Turifi cation ’ ceremony, 
by which the nation was solemnly absolved twice 
a year from its ceremonial sins, was one of the 
most important and ancient of the Shinto rites. 
It is mentioned in the Nihunai under the date a.d. 
200, which, although legenuary, implies a great 
antiquity. The Ohoharahi consisted in the reiutel 
by a Nakatomi on behalf of tJie Mikado of a noHtOy 
wnich recounts the divine origin of Mie dynasty 
and the authority given to the sovereign to absolve 
his people from all offences to be committed by 
them. These offences are enumerateil and their 
absolution is declared : 

*As the many-piled cloudu of Ffeavon are Rcatterod by the 
breath of the Wlnd-Go<lN : oh thn inoriiintc breexes and the 
evening hreexes diesipate the denee morning vft})ouro and tiic 
dense evening vapourH : ae a huge Hhip, moored in a great 
harbour, coating off ite Htern-inooringH, caatlng off its ikiw- 
moorings, driven forth into the great Hiia-]>lain : as yonder thirk 
brushwood is Hiuitten and (deared away by the Hharp sickle 
foivod in the fire,- 00 shall all offences be utterly annulled.’ 

The reading of this formula was accompanied by 
Uie offering of ransom-objects, which after the 
ceremony were taken away and tlirown into a 
river, wnere certain gods took delivery of them 
and dispatcheil them to the sea. Thence they 
were ultimately transferred to the land of Yonn. 
In the case of the purification of the offcnci^H of 
individuals, tlie culprit was oblig<‘d to supply the 
needful offerings, wnich thus l>ecamc the e<|ui va- 
lent of a fine 
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The Mkhiahe ceremony was In honour of the 
hallio Sahe no Kami (preventive or prophylactic 
eities). Tlie norito of this rite called unon them 
to prevent evil spirits (diseases personined) from 
entering the capital from the Nether country, i.e, 
the land of Yomi. Offerings of cloth-stutts and 
food are made to them for this purpose. 

The Mikado no Matmri^ or festival of the august 
gate, was addressed to the guardian deities of the 
palace gates, adjuring them to prevent the entrance 
of noxious tilings. 

The lioskidzume (* flre'quieting*) ceremony was 
performed on the last day of the sixth and twelfth 
months. The Urabe kindled a fire by means of a 
fire-drill, and read a norito in which the fire-god 
was reminded of the divine authority of the 
Mikado, and of the means provided for his coercion 
and control by his mother Izanami. This intimi- 
dation is followed by bribery ; ‘ To the end that 
thou mayest control thy transports against the 
I’alat^e of the Sovran grandchild, I offer thee bright 
cloth,’ etc. 

The aliove by no means exhausts the list of 
Shinto ceremonies. In modern times there are 
many local celebrations much resembling in char- 
acter the carnivals of Southern Europe. Fun and 
jollity are more jprominent here than religion. 

17 . Magic.*— -There are two kinds of magic in 
Japan, the religious and the non-religious. The 
latter is probably the first in order of time. It is 
closely associated with medicine. Sometimes a 
magical procedure, non-religious in itself, acquires 
a religious character by being represented as 
taught or practised by a god. The novelist 
Bakin, writing early in the 19th century, applies 
the term vmjinai ('magic*) indiscriminately to 
exposing Ixioks in the sun to keep away iKiok- 
worins, to curing a toothache by turning over a 
pebble on the road, and to swallowing the ashes 
of an old almanac as an antidote to poison- 
ous fish. *If,* he says, ‘the master of a house 
before going to bed goes round calling out, "Be- 
ware or fire,” the spirit of the words will fill the 
house, and it will be preserved against fire and 
robbery.’ The principle of ‘sympathetic magic,* 
described in Frazer’s Golden Bought is illustrated 
by the case of a round stone (supposed to be the 
shintai of a rainfall-god) which causes rain to 
fall when water is poured on it. Whistling to 
raise the wind is another example. If a married 
woman is childless, the old women of the neigh- 
bourhood assemble and go through the form of 
delivering her of a child, represented by a doll. 
Relief from local ailments is obtained by rubbing 
the corresponding part of a god’s image. The 
well-known witchcraft of ill-treating a figure of 
the intended victim with the intention of making 
him suffer accordingly is common in Japan, and 
may be practised either with or without the 
assistance of a deity. There are no pacts with 
demons or coercion of spirits in the older Shinto 
literature. 

The magical power of the symbol, as if it 
possessed some of the actual powers of the thing 
it represents, is also exemplified. Roof-tiles are 
impressed with a pattern of bubbles— suggestive 
of water — ns a preventative against fire. The 
talismans used for various purposes may have been 
originally symbols, though we cannot now trace 
their origin. The sea-god gave Ilohodemi a tide- 
flowing and a tide-ebbing jewel, by which he could 
make the tide flow and ebb at pleasure. The 
waving of a maf^pc scarf had the effect of keeping off 
snakes and centipedes. The modern 'v^dteh twangs 
a small bow in her magical summoning of spirits. 
The shime-naim^ a cord made of rice-straw which 
has been pulled up by the roots, is well known as 
1 Of. art. Magic (Japanese). 


a preventative of evil spiritB. It is suspended 
before shrines, round sacred trees, and at the New 
Year in front of every dwelling-house. Some 
superstitious people wear one on their persons. 
The magic use of set forms of speech independent 
of their meaning is illustrated by the recital of the 
mimorals from one to ten as a safeguard lupiinst 
disease. A Japanese in a thunderstorm calls out, 
Kuhabara ! (‘Mulberry grove I ’). Here, however, 
the idea is to suggest to the thunder-god that the 

E lace is a mulberry grove— which is never struck 
y lightning. Some magic is condemned by Shinto, 
not lor its want of efficacy, but for the evil purposes 
to which it was put. 

DiviTUxtion * is magic which has the special pur- 
pose of revealing the unknown. It may be either 
religious, or, like our palmist^, non-religious. 
The modern Japanese writer Hirata defines it 
as * respectfully inquiring the heart of the gods.’ 
The * Greater Divination,* practised in the olden 
times, consisted in drawing conclusions according 
to certain rules from the lines which appear in a 
deer’s shoulder-blade when scorched by fire — a 
practice known to the Chinese, Kalmuks, the 
ancient Greeks and Germans, and even in Scotland, 
where it is called ‘reailing the speak* In later 
times a tortoise-shell was substituted for the deer’s 
shoulder - blade. The religious element of this 
divination consisted in a prayer to Koyane, the 
diviner’s god, to grant a true result of the pro- 
cedure. Tsuji-ura (‘cross-roads divination*) was 
performed by going out to the highway, planting 
a stick to represent Kunado, the phallic deity of 
roads, and then interpreting the casual utterances 
of the passors-by os an answer. The mikayu-ura 
(‘august-gruel-divination’) consisted in plunging 
reeds into a gmel made of rice and red beans, and 
divining from the way in which the rice grains 
entered the reeds the crops which it would be best 
to sow. Caldron-dwination predicts good or ill 
fortune from the sound made by a boiling caldron. 
Omens are frequently mentionea in the old histories. 
Earthqiiakes, floods, and storms were supposed to 
portend war. White animals and three-legged 
oirds were lucky. The m^dccU of boiling M ater is 
frequently mentioned. Dreams reveal the future ; 
but, like Fharaoh’s, tliey usually require interpre- 
tation. 

18 . Inspiimtion*— We have no record of the cir- 
cumstances under which such grains of divine 
truth as Shinto contains became known to the 
Japanese. Most Shinto oracles, however well 
intended, bear the plain stamp of imposture. In- 
spiration is called in Japanese kangakari (‘God- 
attach’). This term implies that the god takes 
possession of the prophet, or oftener prophetess, 
and uses him or her as a mouth-piece. The oracles 
were very often used for politii^ purposes. The 
empress JingO was inspired by a god to advise 
her husband to invade Korea. Ry another ancient 
oracle, the sun-goddess directed that a shrine 
should be erected to her in Ise. In A.D. 672 warn- 
ing was given by certain gods of the approach of a 
hostile army. The deities concerned were re- 
warded by an increase of rank. In A.D. 1031 
certain abuses in the management of the Ise 
shrines were condemned by a virmn priestess 
when in an inspired condition. The Buddhist 
priests who converted 8 hinto to their own pur- 
poses made large use of oracles. The circum- 
stances as noted leave no doubt that by kangakari 
or inspiration the hypnotic trance is meant. It is 
still practised in Japan. The miko^ or young 
virgins attached to the shrines, give inspired 
utterances ; and there are strolling mediums of 
indifferent character who will fall into a hypnotic 
state, real or assumed, and for a trifle oomniunicato 
J Of. arU Divination (JapaneseX 
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meAHaffos to tlieir olieiits from any gotls or spirits 
of deceased men that may be desired. 

19. Later liistory.- Siiinto and Buddhism at 
first hel(i aloof from one another, or showed a 
mutual antagonism. But in the Stli cent, the 
Mikado Shomu, when alsmt to found the Buddhist 
temple of Todaji at Nara, sent a Buddhist priest 
name<l GyOgi to the sliriuo <»f the sun-goddess at 
Ise with a present of a Buddhist relic. GyOgi 
brought back an oracle, which was interpreted to 
mean that the sun-goddess identified herself with 
the Buddha Vairochana— deacrilMid as the personi- 
fication of essential boilhi and absolute purity. 
This was the first case in Japan (the same principle 
hod already been applied in Cliina to Lao-tse and 
Confucius) of the recognition of the Kami as 
Buddhist avatars or incarnations. Systematized, 
it formed the basis of the teaching of a new sect 
called Rybhu Shinto. Its chief founder w'as the 
famous Kol)d Daishi (died A.D. 835), a Buddhist 
saint U) wdioni is ascribed the invention of the 
Hiragana Syllabary, and writings and paintings 
innumerable. The Ilyfdm had great vogue down 
to the end of the 18th century. It is really much 
more Buddhist than Shinto. The only Shinto 
deity it gives im]x»rtance to is Kuni-toko-tachi, a 
very colourless personage, to whom the Nihongi 
^ives the first position in point of time. The YuU 
%tsu Shinto was a branch of the Ryobu. It was 
established about the end of the 16th cent. Other 
sects were the Degmhi and Suwiga Shinto, both of 
which arose in the 17th century. The former intro- 
duces into Shinto the principles of the I-kingt a 
Chinese book of divination, while the latter is 
penetrated with principles derived from the 
Chinese Sung dynasty nnilosophy. 

The encroachments 01 Buddliism were not con- 
fined to doedrine. Buddhist priests took charge of 
all the Shinto shrines except a few of the most 
important, such as those of Ise and Idzumo. 
Many elements of Buddhist ceremony were com- 
bineu with the native rites. The architecture and 
ornaments of the shrines wore given a Buddhi.Mt 
character. For many centuries most of the 
Mikados, t,he high priests of Shinto, assumed the 
Buddhist tonsure. In the 17th cent, there was 
a great revival of Chin<*se learning in Japan, 
much to the ncgloct of Buddhism, by the cducali*d 
classes. It reamicd a climax towards the end of the 
18th cent., when a reaction set in, which Mabuchi, 
Motofiri, and Ilirata took advantage of to recall 
the attention of the nation to the old pure Shinto of 
the Kojiki and the Kihongi. They succeedcid to 
some extent, especially in discreiliting the Ryobu 
and other Buddhist forms of Shinto. But this was 
in reality a reactionary movciinent. The older faith 
was wholly inadequate to meet the sjnritual 
wants of a nation long familiar with the religious 
thought of India and China- both far richer in 
spiritual and ethical purport than Shinto. Their 
propaganda, however, dici much l-o reaniinat-e the 
old belief in the Mikado’s divine descent and 
authority, and undoubtedly contributed to bring 
about his restoration in 1868 to his position as a 
de facto sovereign. 

In the last century two popular forms of Shinto 
— so'Called — sprang up. One of these is called the 
Remmonkyo lotus- gate-doctrine ’), because, like 
the lotus growing in the mud, it remains pure in a 
wicked world. The other is the Tevrikyo (‘ teach- 
ing of the Heavenly Reason’). It has liigh moral 
aims. Both these sects have made rapid progress, 
and claim great numbers of adherents. They arc 
not really Shinto, but owe whatever vitality they 
possess to elements borrowed from India and 
China. At the present day, Sfiinto as a religion 
is practically extinct. It cannot <*-ompcto with 
Buddhism, which has of recent years au akened to 


new life. And now there is a new and still more 
formidable rival in the field— Christianity— which 
has alrcjuly about 130,000 followers, and is spread- 
ing every day. Shinto is kept alive mainly by the 
popular festivals and ]>ilgrimages, of wliich re- 
ligion forms but a small part. To Shinto also 
belongs the religious element in the cult of the 
Mikado, and the sensibility to the divine in 
Nature, whieh is charaeteristic of the Jaiianose 
nation. 
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Kaeninfer, are jfroKHly inaccurate and iniMloa<iintf. GENERAL : 
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SHIPS AND BOATS.— The art of navigation 
often has a religious or magical asjjcct. The uuild- 
ing and launching of vessels may he accompanied 
by definite rites at various stages of their progress, 
and ships and boats are often used in ceremonieH 
connected with social events, especially in con- 
nexion with death. Boats also come occasionally 
into rites of divination and medicine. In some 
places certain ships or boats are sacred or jiarts of 
a vessel may have special sanctity. Religious and 
magical motives often influcmio tho decoration of 
vessels and may bo the cause of features of their 
construction. 

I. Rites of building and launching. — These take 
place ill many parts of the world, varying from 
such relatively simple ceremonies as accompany 
the launching of a large vessel among ourselves to 
prolonged rit-es accompanying every important stage 
in the building and [)reparation of a vessel for use. 

In tho l§land ol Amhrim In tho New llobridcs, ceremonies 
take piano at Uio fellin^r of the trou from whin.h tho nanoo is to 
bo made, at the bejfiniiinif of tho hnllowiiijr of its trunk, when 
the oulriiTKer is affixed, and on other ociywlons. Ceremonial 
leastB are hehl every live days during the proneHS of conHtnm- 
tion, and, when the canoe ia ready, it is taken in siagos sproiul 
over several days to the clearing in the forest where all the 
imiK>rtant rellgiouB rites of the people are held. Both here and 
on other oecaslons the maker of tho luinoe nalh upon the ghosts 
of canoe-njakiTH of former times, asking thejn to take the canoe 
under their protection, and certain of the pigs killed during 
the rites are hellHve<l to serve os foo^l for Uif.se ghosts. 

When the canoe is launched, rites are performed, in one of 
which a prweMsion inarcheH live times round tho canoe, and the 
contents of tioi-o-nuls are poured over various parts of it. The 
canoe is taken on cereTnonlal visits to neighbouring villages, 
where pigs are killed and cerninonies take place. When the 
canoe returns after being launched, fruits are thrown at its 
occupants. This seems to he the degenerate remnant of cere- 
momal combats whi(;h in the neighbouring Banks Islands form 
an imitortanl feature of t'ereinonlal voyages of the canoe round 

the island where it is made. 1 . 

In New Cale<lnnjtt ceremonies take place during the building 
of a large canoe and also when It Is launched, and those w'ho 
take part in the rites have to be continent.* During the c<m- 
Btructlon of a cuiioc in Eddystone Island, In the Solomons, 
various rites are performed to give speed and dural)ilily. In 
one of these leaves are hung over the wnoe and creepers tied 
to it, and insects are placed in the cAulking, both leaves an(i 
insects Ixlng usimI in groups of four. rru>ers are uttered 
similar to those of other religious rites of the island, m which 

1 W. H. H. Rivers, Hxst. of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 

* B. P. ijimbcrt, Les Missiontt catholujues, xil. I188t)l 216. 
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the Appeal la probably to the ghoHta of former ctanoe-makera.i 
In aeveral of the Holonion lalaticla HinveH are killed or the hoada 
of enemicB are taken in connexion with the building or launch' 
Ing of a new canoe. In Fiji human victlma were killed and 
eaten when a canoe waa launched.^ 

In aome parts of the Papuan Quit of New Guinea a beheaded 
corpse ia held over the how of a new canoe so that it is covered 
witn blood, while elHcwhere man killing raids take place when 
a new canoe ia made, and in some cases the blood of the victim 
is used to * paint’ the canoe. In the Namara district they kill 
a pig and a cusauwary before killing the human victim. In the 
north of Papua no human victim ia killed, hut the canoe is 
painted red before it is launched. A formula is sung oon- 
linuouNly as a canoe is being made and a feast is held on its 
completion. Concha are blown at the launching, after which 
tlie owner is paddled about sitting on the platfonii of the canoe. 
When the Binandele fell a tree from wnich to make a new 
canoe for a raid, they address it in the name of a dead man, 
saying that they are cutting it down to be able to visit his 
slayers.* 

In Polynesia the whole process of making a canoe had a 
ceremonial character. Son^ were chanted as it was adxed, 
and in Tahiti any slip, such as an inaccurate stroke or the use 
of an implement on the wrong side, would not merely be 
rnough to stop the work tein})orarily, but might lea<l to the 
permanent abandonment of a canoe when almost finished. A 
fault, even a hesitation, on the part of the canoe-maker in the 
utterance of his formulas would have the same result.^ Feasts 
to gain the favour of the atua were hold before cutting down 
the tree frotn whi(*h the canoe was to be mode, and at the 
lieginning and at every important stage in its construction. A 
special canoe was made os an offering to the atua and a human 
victim saorilloed.* In the Austral Islands the god Poere, who 
filled the springs with water, waa invoked with offerings of fish 
when a canoe was launched,* and the Maoris perforinea rites at 
the launching of a canoe by means of which it was placed under 
the protection of the gods.7 in the Hawaiian Islands the choice 
of a suitable tree was determined by the dream of a priest 
(kahuna) while sleeping before tiie shrine. Before the tree was 
cut dow'n, pigs, coco-nuts, fish, and kava were offered to the 
gods with prayer, and the whole process of building was 
accompanied by rites.* 

Among the Kayans of Borneo the operation of boat«huiIding 
Is proced^ed by the taking of omens, and is liable to bo stopped 
if these are Inauspicious.* 

Bimilar rites have been rccortied from various parts of AfrIcA. 
Thus among the Baganda an Oracle is consulted oefore the tree 
to he used in the making of a canoo is felled, and rites take place 
during this process, one feature of which is the necessity for 
continence on the part of the makers. The owner together 
with the builders cats ihe meat of the sacrificed animal on the 
shore near the canoe. When it is launched, a hut is built as a 
shrine for the spirit of the canoe. Goats or fowls are killed so 
that their hloo<i may run along the keel, and this blood mixed 
with beer is placed by the side of the nut which serves os a 
shrine for the ounoo-spirit. The first journey of the canoe is to 
the shrine of a god.i^ Among the Banyoro a man or an ox is 
eaten before the tree, while the body of a human victim is left 
by the tree-roots. When the canoe is ready to be launched, a 
sheep or fowl is killed so that the blood runs into the vessel.u 
Among the Karonga of 8. Africa sacrifices must be made to the 

{ fhosts of Hiu^eslors buried in the forest before a tree thcrufrom 
« cut down to serve as i\iatcrlal for a canoe. i*'* 

IJoth in Oceania and in Africa the ritcH of build- 
ing and launching are definitely connected with 
spiritual beings. In Melanesia these are certainly 
the spirits or ghosts of dead ancestors, who form 
the basis of tlio religious cult of this part of the 
world. Both in the New Hebrides and in the 
Solomons there is evidence that the ghosts are 
those of former canoe-builders, probably starting 
with that of the original introducer of the art. In 
Africa the spirit to which offerings are made during 
the processes of building and launching is clearly^ 
connected with the tree from which the vessel is 
made. The spirit of a large canoo is thought to 
be the spirit of the tree, which clings to the timber, 
1 A. M. llucart, MSS. 

* W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian ReminiaceneeSt London, 1866, 
p. 372. 

* A. C. Iladdon, in a pursonal communication. 

^ J. A. Hoerenhout, voyages aux ties du Grand Oo^an, Paris, 
1887, i. 601. 

8 W. Wilson, A Missionary Voyage to the S. Pacific, 1796-93, 
in the * Duff,* Lomlon, 1790, p. 877 ff. 

8 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches'^, I^ondom 1888, lU. 304. 

7 Elsdon Best, Trans, and Proe. A’ew Zealand Institute, 
xlviii. [1016] 462. 

* David Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, Honolulu, 1D08, p. 
108 ff. 

* 0. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes qf Borneo, 
London, 1012, i. 202. 

10 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1011, p. 880. 

11 Roscoe. The Northern Bantu, Cambridge, 1015, n. 70 f. 

1* II. A. Junod, The Life qf a JSotUh African Tribe, Neu<;hfttel, 
1012-18, II. 20. 


and especially the keel.' Among the Baronga, 
another Bantu people, the necessity of offerings is 
connected with the dead who have been buried in 
the forest from which the tree used for the canoe 
is taken. This suggests that the tree* and canoe* 
spirits of other Bantu peoples may have been 
derived from the spirit or ghost of the dead. 

A similar connexion between a canoe and the 
spirit of the tree from which it is made occurs 
ill I’olynesia. In the Hervey Islands the songs 
chanted while a canoe is being made are said to 
have been addressed originally to the tree-spirit ; * 
and the necessity for the propitiation of the tree- 
spirit in Samoa is seen in the case of a tree which 
had been cut down as suitable for the keel of a 
canoe not being used through fear of the aitn of 
the grove in which the tree was growing.* It may 
bo that this was the original belief of the canoe- 
makers of Melanesia, and that it has since been 
replaced by the propitiation of ancestors which is 
characteristic of the religion of that region. 

The ship or boat is often the object of religious 
or magical ritual after it has been built and 
launclied, but it is usually difficult to tell how far 
such rites pertain to the vessel itself and how far 
they form jiart of the ritual of warfare, fishing, or 
other purpose for which the vessel is to l)e used. 
In EddysLono Island rites are performed during 
the maKiiig of a canoe which are designed to 
promote hucco.s8 in the fishing for bonito, which is 
one of the favourite pursuits of the islanders ; and 
in many places the nature of rites in which a boat 
is concerned shows that they are designed to 
promote the success of lishiug or warfare rather 
than the safety of the vessel. Among the Baganda, 
however, fish are definitely (dPered to the canoe ; 
they are killed in the vessel with the W(>rd8 ‘ This 
fish we offer to you,’ and, if the fishinj^ fails after 
the omission of this offering, a projdl latory cere- 
mony is held in which fi.sh are offered with a con- 
fe.sBion of wrong-doing.^ 

2. Death-rites.— In the rites so far considered 
the vessel itself is the main puritose. Ships and 
boats also frequently enter into rites the purj^ose 
of which is wholly different, 'riuis the use of 
boats is very frequent and prominent in death- 
rites.* 

In Mclaneaia the hodlca of the dead are often placed in canoea 
at Home eta^e of the funeral-ritea or the dead are interred in 
their canoes. In the New llebridea a wiiioe ia loaded with 
objecta whi<;h may be of me to the dead ami iu then aent adrift 
during the course of the death ceremonies ; and a similar pro- 
ceedtng takes place aa part of the highly c()inplex and prolonged 
c.eremonial in which initiates gradually rise in rank aa nieinbers 
of a fraternity connected with a cult of the dead. 

In New Britain the corpse of an important man is laid in a 
boat which, with ita rx>nteiits, ia aunk far out at aca. The dead 
were also aent out to eea in canoea in aeveral islands of Poly- 
neeia, such aa Samoa and Niu6. In other cases the Corpse, 
while undergoing duaiiuAtion, was left in a OAnoe or placetl on 
the platform of a double canoe. In other Islands of Polynesia a 
bcKly waa interred in a canoe or in a hollowed log of wood 
renreacntlng a canoe.* In the Lau region of the Fijian archi- 
}H>lago the Imdies of chiefs were placed In groat canoes and 
dragged to almost inactMwaible caves.? 

The Malanau, a Klemantan people of Borneo, put the property 
of a dead man and aometimea tne corpse also in a canoe and 
send it out to sea.* 

The use of a canoe ia frequent in the death-rites of AincriiA, 
especially in the southern continent, the bodies of the dead 
being fr^uently interred in canoea,* 

In Asia there are only a few traces of the use of boats in 
death- rites. In the Nicobar Islands the dead are aometimea 

4 J. Roscoe, in a personal communication. 

* W. W. Gill, The Southern Pacific and New Guinea, Sydney, 
1892, p. 22. 

* J. Fraaer, Joum. and Proc. Royal Society qf New South 
Wales, xxiv. [1800] 208. 

4 Roscoe, JAI xxxil [1002] 66. 

* See art. Dratu and Disposal or the Dead (Introductory 
and Primitive), vol. iv. p. 430. 

* See Rivera, Hist, of Melanesian Society, 11. 260. 

7 T. B. St. Johnston, The Lau Jslatids, London, 1018, p. 23. 

* TKS ii. [18«:ij 82. 

* G. Friederlci, IHe Sehifiahrt der Indianer, Stuttgart, lt07, 

p. 110. 
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buried In the hull of a canoe.i Pieces of reed in the walla of 
Indian tombti are said to eerve as boats ; * and the Aiiius of 
Japan say that an object which looks like a spear, placed over a 

S rave, is really a boat-oar.^* A double canoe was used in the 
eath-rite of a king of Kandy, but only as the ineans of taking 
a horse or an elej^ant on a river in order that its rider should 
deposit the ashes of the kintf in the stream.^ 

In Africa the use of boats in funeral-rites is less frequent than 
In Oceania or America. The Egyptians from the Vth to the 
Xllth dynasty included models of ships among the furniture of 
a tomb. The Dakongo use an old canoe as material for a 
coffin ; and a priest of the Ibo in the Asabu district on the 
Ni;:er is buried in a canoe or a model of a canoe is put into his 
cotHn, the practice being accompanied by a prohibition against 
the use of a canoe by a priest while be is alive.<< 

The use of ships in funeral rites was very prominent in ancient 
ScAndiiiavla. The vikings used a ship as a funeral pyre. They 
put the body of a dead leader in bis ship and sent it out 
burning to sea. The ship was also used for interment. 
f\iiicnil-mound8 have been found to contain large sea-going 
vessels on which the bodies of the dead had been placed, 
together with numerous animals and other objects for the use 
of the dead. One such vessel found at Oseberg contained the 
b^ics of two women, one proiialily of high rank and the other 
her attendant. Around the Baltic old stone burial-places occur 
In the form of boats. Models of boats, sometimes in gold and 
often in large numbers, are found in the ancient intcruiciits in 
this region.' 

3. Boat-processions. — Ships or boatB HoinetimoB 
took an important place in ceremonieft. 

In Greece, at the general Panathenaic festival, held every 
fourth year, a ship on wheels was taken in procession with a 
robe fastened to its mast to be presentea to Athene. At 
Smyrna, during the feast of Dionysus in the spring, a sacred 
ship steered by a priest of Iho god was carried aloft rouml the 
market-plaee.H 

There is no direct evidence of similar processions in ancient 
Egypt, but a ship was prominent in the rites of Isis, and repre- 
sentations of hoat-shnnes on sledges in ancient tombs and a 
golden model of a boat on wheels from the XV 1 1th dynasty 
point to the occurrence of processions similar to those of Greece.® 
Such processions still take place in modern Egypt. Three take 
pla(^e every year in Luxor, the chief of which is in honour of 
Alm'l lleggag, a uhaikh who is said to have journeyed from 
Kenoh to Cairo in a stone boat aliout 700 years ago. A pro- 
cession in which a boat is used occurs in a Minhalese ceremony 
performed by the Muhammadan Moormen of Cevlon.i® Ship- 
drawing cavalcades ocimrred in Europe in the Middle Ages and 
were fortiidden by a proclamation at ITliu as late os 1580. D 
Belies of such processions survived in Sualiia until the middle 
of last century. >2 Boats burned i n (7hina to carry away evil influ- 
ences are previously carried through the streets in procession. 

4. Boat-races. — lu several parts of the world 
boat-raco.s seem to have or to have had a religious 
significance. 

In Siam regattas arc held from the results of which prog- 
nostics arc drawn, and in Cliina races of dragon-boats are 
iieiiuvod to produce rain.l® In lleriiiione in Attica boat-races 
wore held in honour of Dionysus of tlie Black Goatskin, and 
racc*s were held at Bunium. Races rowed in sacred boats rouinl 
the promontory of Piraius formed part of the training of the 
Athenian yoiith.^® Boat-racing took place also at the Isthmian 
and Punathouaic festivals. D 


5. Divination by means of boats.— In several 
islands of the Solomons the swaying of a canoe 
forms a means by which the people determine 
whether their ancestors favour an enterprise that 
they are about to undertake, the movement doubt- 
less depending on automatic movements of the 
occupant of the canoe similar to that of tahle- 
turning. In one part of Eddystone Island the 
movements are believed to be produced by a 


1 W. Campbell, My Indian Journal, Edinburgh, 1804, p. 442. 

* See FjHB iv. 47.s^, 47i»*. 
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crocodile, and in others by a shark or by a 
mythical octopns-like creature. 

6. Boats and medicine. — in some parts of 
Indonesia rites are performed to cure disease, 
especially epidemic disease, in which small vessels, 
often elaborately constructed, are sent out to sea 
and are believed thus to carry away the disease. 

In Sarawak such a bout is niado of sago-pith, and an imago in 
human fonn is plac'od tiuTein. A * sorcerer ' Is then called upon 
to discover tho aliode of the evil spirit who is causing the 
disease and tho plaice propitious for sending the boat adrift. 
The sorcerer takes the image from the lioat and instructs It 
what to say to the spirit. After spitting betel juioe on the 
image, he replaces it in the boat, whieli is allowed to float away. i 
A similar practice occurs in Eddystone Island, where a leaf 
resembling a canoe, in which ashes, some thatch, and sheila are 
placed, is sent out to sea to carry away an epidemic disease. 
Thanksgiving otferings miiy also be iloated out to 
sea.'-* In China the boats which are burned on the 
Hca-shore in order to take away evil influences* 
have the form of dragons. 

It is noteworthy that the custom of banishing 
disease by sending it to sea in a boat occurs in 
Indonesia and Melanesia. In both those regiuns 
the dead or their property are sent out to sea in 
boats. Tho relation between the two practices 
raised by their common di.strihution is reinforced 
bv the custom of Sarawak in which an image 
placed in the disease* boat i.s instructed to speak to 
the spirit. It suggests that the spirit or j^iost to 
whom the occurrence of epidemic disease is ascribed 
is that of a dead ancestor or hero who lives across 
the water, to whom a message is sent by means 
similar to those by whicli he him.sclf is believed to 
have travelled after death. 

7. Sacred ships and boats.— In several of the 
rites which have been described special sacred 
vessels are used. 

In Melanesia only certain canoes are tabu to women, thus 
showing some degree of sacred character, and canoes are often 
also tabu to women in Polynesia. In the Duke of York Island 
ill the Bismarck Archipelago sacred canoes called rtidik were 
formerly made with much ceremony, and leaders of the Dukduk 
or ghost-cult of that regioi. were carried in it to all tho siir* 
rounding villages.^ Socred canoes form a deflnite feature of 
Polynesian religion. In Tahiti certain c'anoes, apparently made 
by the chiefs, wore specially dedicated to the atua. They were 
called viarae, the word otherwise used for ' temple ' ; a human 
victim was sacriflceil when they were launched, and they were 
not allowed to touch any soil hut that of the marae to which 
they were carried from the sea. They had a platform, also 
called marae, on wiiich were laid the bodies of those slain in 
warfare. 6 

In ancient Greece a sacred vessel went every year from 
Athens to Delos. During its absence Athens was in a state of 

S urlficAtion ami no criminal could be killed ; this otHiastun was 
lie means of delaying the death of Hocrates. When the vessel 
started on its voyage, its hows were crowned with flowers by 
the priests of AikiIIo. 

The doge of Venice had a sacred galley, the Rucentaur, from 
whioh was performed at Uio 1 east of the Ascension the ceremony 
of marriage with the sea, into which a ring was thrown. 

In two widely Beparatod parts of the earth, 
Scandinavia and China, vessciH were used, more or 
less sacred in character, which took the form of 
dragons, and Bimilar vesselB are represented in the 
sculpture of ancient India.® It is a question 
whether the dreki, or dragon-ship, of the vikings 
had a Hpecial build or dillered from other vesHdH 
only in iiaving a dragon-head at tho bow and a 
‘ taiMin ’ at the Bteni. Veawelrt of this kind were 
esjHJcially associated with tho chiefs, and it was in 
them that dead cliiefs were buried or cremated. 
The Yeneti of Brittany appear to have had Kirnilar 
veBsels.^ Tho dragon-boats of the (Chinese also 
had a sacred character and were apparently 
believed to be associated with rain-making. 

I W. M. Croker, Sarttwat Gazette, nos. 120 and 121, (jimtcd liy 
H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and RriUsh North 
Borneo, fx>n(ioiJ, 1896, li. 284. 

2 Hose-McDoiigall, ii. 184. ® Soe above, § 3. 

* Q. Brown, Melanesians and Polyrwsians, Ixnufon, 1910, 
p. 92. 

® Moerenhout, i. 526. 

« F. O. Maifiey, SancM and its Remains, liondon, 1892, p. 68. 
7 E. MagiiUHsori, NoUs qf Shipbuilding and Nautical Terms 
of Old in the North, Ixmdon, 1906, p. 42. 
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Tradition in several tells of stone boats. 

The ahatkh In whoiie honour boat procewiong still take place 
in Exyptl is reported to have travelled in a stone boat» of 
which relics are still shown. Stone boats are prominent in the 
stories of Irish and Hritish saints.^ Petrlflea boats occur in 
the leifends of Indonesia ; ^ and one of the legendar)' heroes of 
Ruviana, in tlie Solomon Islands, is said to have turned his war- 
canoe into stone, 

8. Sacred parts of vessela.—In several places 
the hinder end of a vessel has a sacred character. 

In the Maori canoe the stern-thwart might be oooupied by 
the priests, and this part was also believed to be occupied by 
the spirit under whose protection the vessel had been placed. 
In the Marquesas the image of a god was placed in the hinder 
part of the canoe.^ In the boat^burials of ine vikings the dead 
were placed in houses erected behind the mast, and the Roman 
war-galley had a portion of the stern set apart as a temple. 

In other cases sacred objects of various kinds 
are placed in the bows, suggesting a more or less 
sacred character of this part of the vessel. 

In the Island of Dobu in the D’Entrecasteaux group (S.E. New 
Guinea) the bow of a canoe is dedicated to war and the stern to 
peace. If a canoe of any size were brought to a place bow flrat, 
It would mean wnr.o 

Among the Baganda sanctity appears to attach to the keel. 
The spirit of the tree from which tne canoe is made is believed 
to cling especially to the keel, and the blood of the goat killed 
at the fauneshing is allowed to run along this part of tne vessel.ii 

The decoration of shii^s and boats often has, or 
has hod, a religious significance. 

Sometimes, as in Samoa, the figure-head in the form of an 
animal may Indicate the village or district to which the canoe 
belongs, but more often (and perhaps also in Polynesia) the 
human being or animal representea is believed to protect 
or guide the vessel. The natives of the north-west coast of 
N. America adorned the bow and stern of their canoes with 
elaborate toteinlu patterns in painting or carving.? 

The presence of an eye upon the bows, which in 
ancient Egypt portrayed uie eye of Osiris, seems 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean, India, China, and 
N. America to have l)ecome a mere decoration, 
but it is possible that it still possesses a religious 
significance. Objects placed in the bows, such as 
the head of an albatross, sharks* tails, horse-shoes, 
etc., may in some cases be only trophies, but more 
frequenUy they are amulets designed to ensure a 
fair wind or other benefit. 

The intense conservatism of sailors, Mdiich has 
done much to perpetuate special types of vessels 
and details of their structure, is probably con- 
nected with the belief in the religious or magical 
significance of the objects that they have preserved. 
On the other hand, the strength of the religious 
sentiments connected with boats has in some 
cases led to the disappearance of all means of 
navigation. There is nttle doubt that the com- 
plete absence of sea-going vessels, even in certain 
islands where they would seem to be indispens- 
able, is due to the sacred character of the art of 
boat-bni filing. When those who knew the appro- 
priate formulas and rites have died, the people 
nave forgone the highly useful art of navigation 
rather than make vessels destined to misfortune 
owing to the absence of the due religious rites.* 

LaTBRATUiti.— Bee the authorities quoted in the footnotes. 

W. H. R. Rivers, 

SHOES AND SANDALS. — Most savage 
peoples wear no covering on the feet, except where 
the climate is excessively cold— c.^., among the 
F4skiino, Sanmyed, and Gilyaks (but not the 
Fuegians). liow soon the custom of covering 
the leet arose in pre-liistorio times is uncertain, as 
the perishable nature of the material used would 
not tend to its preservation. Increasing civiliza- 

1 See above, 9 3. 

a O. Plummer, Ftits Sanctorum JiibemuBt Oxford, 1910, i. 
Introd. p. olv and p. 227. 

* W. J. Perry, The MegaUthie Culture of Innkmesia^ 
Manchester, 1918, pp. 46, 48, 124. 

4 Elsdon Best. lt>e, cit. 

6 W. B. Bromilow, Rep. Austral. Ass., vol xli. p. 470. 

0 J. RMcsoe, in a pereoual communication. 

? A. P. Niblack, RSI forlKH7-88, p. 296 ; 0. Vancouver, A 
Voyage ^ Diaooverp, Ijondon, 1708, ii. 303. 

8W. H. R. Rivers, 'The Dinappearanco of ITscful Arta,’ 
Festekrift til K. Weatertnarck, HelsiiigforB, 1912, p. 109. 


lion led to the use of some form of sandals, but 
even among the early Greeks these were not 
always worn, and among cultured Hindus a foot- 
covering, especially of leatlier, is disliked. Clement 
of Alexandria wrote that liare feet are in keeping 
for a man, except when on military service, and 
ho quotes the Greek proverb, {/woSeo4ff$ai ry 

We have to consider here the use of sandals 
and shoes in religious ritual. 

X. Ritual putting off of shoes. — On two occasions 
in the OT a command is given, ‘ Put off thy shoes 
from oil’ thy feet, for tne place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground ' — first to Moses, second to 
Joshua, on both occasions in presence of a theo- 
phany, making the surrounding place holy or 
tabu.® The priests also probably oniciated in the 
Temple with bare feet.® Painllols from other 
religions may be cited before suggesting the 
rationale of the custom. 

No one was permitted to enter the temple of Brltomartis in 
Crete unless barefooted, and a similar prohibition forl)ade the 
cAirying of shoos into the holy plane of Aluctro at lalvsos In 
Rhodes, and into the ten^ple of the Teirean mother.^ Bevnral 
other instances from Greek ritual might be cited, and the 
cuskmi was a general one.^ Worshippers at Rome went bare- 
foot In honour of Cybele, and also in the cult of Isis, as pictures 
at Herculaneum show.M While nothing is said of the priests in 
Roman sacrificial ritual, the su|)pliant offering a sacrifice to 
obtain a favour required to have his feet l>are and hair di- 
shevelled.? Ovid cites an instance of a place where formerly 
stood a sacred grove, still approached with naked feet— an 
instance of the tenacity of custom.*) In Egypt the priests, 
when oifleiating in the temples, frequently romovea their 
sandals.D A similar custom holds In India, where, e.g., at the 
temple of Dukor in Gujar&t a visitor must remove his shoes 
before ascending its steps.h> The practice is also found with the 
Muslims, who remove their shoes at the door of a mosque, 
carrying them in the left hand, sole to sole.U Similarly, on 
entering a house, Muslims leave their shoes on the durkd’an, or 
lower part of the floor, before stepping on the leewdn, or upper 
part, and they also remove them bumre stepping on a carpet 
or mat.1® In some instances the sacrodness of the thrt^shold 
demands that it be not touched with the foot when crossing it ; 
hence among other rites that of taking off the shoes is some- 
times found. IS 

The sandals or shoes which have been in contact 
with common ground must not bo brought into 
contact with sacred ground, first, lost any dirt or 
the contagion of the outer secular world snould be 
brought in, and probably, as a secondary reason, 
to avoid carrying away tne sacredness of the holy 
place upon them, llie latter would, of course, 
prevent their being u.sed afterwards in ordinary 
life. For the former reason the feet are washed 
also where shoes are not ordinarily worn ns well as 
Avhere they are, before entering a sacrctl place. 
These customs are parallel to the precautions 
taken among savages to remove the outward con- 
tagion from a stranger before admitting him to 
the village or house. “ But the question of archaic 

1 Clem. Paid. ii. 12. 

a Ex 8D, Joz r>lR ; cf. Ex 19 «, Ec 6l. 

9 Sue art. Kcrt-Wabui.vu, § x. 

4 W. Dittenl>erger, Sylhttje Jnecr. Graearwn^, I^eipzlg, 1898' 
1901, no. 367 ; Solinua, Collectanea rentm menuvrabiliumt ed. 
T. Mommsen, Berlin, 1874, xi. 8 ; Ovid, Fast\ i. 029. 

5 See O. Gruppe, O'risoA. Mythologie vnd Reliffionageschichte, 
Munich, 1897-1000, p. 012 ; 0. A. Lobeck Aglatnihamva, 
KbnigHbergi 1829, i. 249; J. O. Frazer, pt. viU., JSpirita 0 ) 
the Corn and o/the Wild, fiondon, 1912, ii. 45. 

oprudentiuB, Periateph, 164; W. Smith, Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities^, London, 1890-91, a.v. ‘Calcous.’ 

? A. R6ville, Prolegomena qf the Hint, of Religiona, tr. A. B. 
Squiro, TA)ndon, 1884, p. 120. 

« Ovid, Faati, vl. 396 ff. 

aj. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Cuatoma of tlie Ancient 
Egypliana, od. 8. Birch, Ix>Tidon, 1878, ii. 330. 

M. Monlor-Willlamii, Brdhmaniamand Ilinduiam*, London, 
1891, p. 144. 

n E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Agea, ed. S. 
lAne- Poole, TjOndon, 1883, p. 140, An Account of the Mannera 
and Cuatoma of the Modem Egyptians^ do. 1840, i. 118. 

la lAne, Modem Egyptiana\ i. 65. 

la See art. Door, 9 i (c). 

14 ttee art. Fbkt-Wabhino, 9 *. The Talmud direutf that no 
person should approach the Temple with dirt on the feet 
(y'cbambth, 6b). 

IB See Frazer, OB^, pt. li., Taft/w and the Perila of the Soul, 
liondon, 1011, p. 102 ff. ; A. van Gennep, Lea Ititea depaaaaye, 
Paris, 1909, p. 36 ff. 
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usage also must be considered. Before any foot- 
covering was worn or in the peric^ of transition 
(e.g,, in Homeric Greece) all rolimous rites must 
have been performed barefoot, after washing the 
feet. Hence it may have been thought wiser to 
continue tlie practice after sandals were in common 
use, and the cause just considered would also affect 
the practice. In tlie same way stone knives con- 
tinued to be used ritually long after metal was 
used in ordinary life. 

In some magical rites sandals had to be laid 
aside and the feet washed. 

Ovid relates that they were removed by the man who threw 
beanM as a ransom for himself and his friends from the ghosts 
at the Lemuria.1 Horace descTibes how Canfdia practise her 
rites of sorcery with bare feet and dishevelled hair, and Pliny 
says that ^elayo was gathered in Qaul by one who went with 
newly-wasiied unshod feet, and who wore a white robe.> 

This putting off of shoes, in conjunction w'ith 
wearing the hair unbound and also a loose robe, 
points tx> the fear of hindering the magical action 
through any knot or constriction. In the same 
way all garments had to bo loose in Greek sacri- 
ficial ritual.* 

Another refison for putting off the shoes or 
sandals was that this w as a sign of grief or mourn- 
ing, and hence the right attitude in those who 
approached the gods and their sacred places in 
humility. The custom is found in religious ritual 
where grief or humility w'as to be shown. 

The women in the proceaslon through the town mourning 
with Demeter went unshod, and so did the Locrlon virgins (who 
served as slaves) In approaching the of Athene.^ In 

drought a procession and ritual C4dled midip^alia was Intended 
to propitiate the gods by this token of humiliation and sorrow.^ 
Many other Instances of this are known.o In actual mourning 
rites going barefoot was used by both Greeks and Romans ; s.o., 
Suetonius describes how the young nobles who removed the 
ashes of Augustus from the pyre were barefoot? filon 
describes Ajilirodite wailing for Adonis as A<ray8a\ot, and 
Autonoe was unshod at the death of Actaion.^ It was also a 
token of distraction, as when the Roman vestals fled from 
Rome with the sacred utonsils.B Among the Hebrews to go 
liare-footed was also a sign of mourning.io 

2 , Ritual wearing of special shoes.—Dress could 
be washed before visiting a sacred place, but this 
was impoHHible for sandals or shoos, unless these 
were merely of linen, as in a rite described by 
Herodian.^* Hence they were removed, as we 
have just seen, or special shoes were worn in the 
sanctuary or sacrea place. These as well as a 
special dress might be there provided for the 
worshipper, unless he was rich enough to supply 
them for himself.^* This is found in savage as well 
as in ancient custom. 

At the annual ceremony of the new Are among the C^eek 
Indians the priest wore a pair of new buokskin moccasins 
instead of going liarefoot. ^lese were made by himself, and 
were stitch^ with the sinews of the animal from whose hide 
the material was procured. They were kept carefully in the 
sacred enclosure and used only at the festival.^^ In Mexico 
the woman representing the goddess lyacatocuUi wore white 
sandals, and sandals fasteneif with buttons and cords were 
worn by the victims sacrifleed to Huixtocihuatl, and so also in 
other Instances. In old Chinese ritual a great otfloer, on leav- 
ing his state and crossing the boundary, h(^ to prepare a place 
for an altar and there wore shoes of untannod leather and 
speidal garments.i^i Persons consulting the oracle of Trophonius, 


1 Ovid, Fasti, v. 4.M2. 

a Hor. Sat, i. vlll. 28; Pliny, IfF xxiv. 11 (62). 

> J. Potter, A7itu/uitiss of Greece}'^, fjondon, 1832, 1. 2(10 ; <»f. 
art. Knots. 

4 Callimachus, Uymn., vl. 124 ; Plutarch, dc Ssra Numinis 
Vindicta, 12. 

» Tertullian, Apol. 40. 

®8ee Oruppe, p. 912, for other reff. ; 0. Weinhold, ‘Zur 
Qesch. dor heidn. Ritus,’ in Abh. der ki'migl. Prewu. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1896, p. 17. 

7 Suet. Aug, 100; cf. EHBU, fiOOa. 

8 Bion, i. 20 ; cf. Nonnus, Dionysian, v. 874. 

» Flor., 1. 18. fo Is 202f-, Ezk 24 1?- 2 8 16 *). 

n Herodian, v. v. 10; W. B. Smiths, p. 468. 
wj. O. Frazer, Patuanias’s Description of Greses, liondoti, 
1894, v. 202. 

18 J. Adair, The Hist, of the Amervian Indians, Ijondon, 1775, 

p. 82. 

14 ER ti. 826, 305 f. 

18 Li Ki, II i. 10 ; SBB nvil. [1886] 104. 


after lieing washed and anointed, put on a linen shirt and 
siioei of the country — bnobrfadnsvos iwixtopias wpcvttaf.i In 
the procession at the Andanian mysteries the sacred women 
liad to wear no other shoes liian those mode of felt or of the 
skins of the sacrificial victims, a Slmilarlv at a late Syrian rite 
in which boys were initiated they wore slippers made from the 
hide of a sacrifleed animal.* As a customary foot gear the wife 
of theyfarnen Dialis wore shoes mode of the skin of a saorlflcial 
victim or of one killed, never of one dying a natural death.4 
Herodotus says that the Egyptian priests were not allow^ed to 
wear any other shoes than those inarm from papyrus—viro8»iuaTa 
fivflXtyeu In other oases they were made of leaves of palm.* 

The laHt examples have perhaps some connexion 
with rites in which at a sacrifice the worshipper 
stood or knelt on the victim's skin.* In the Greek, 
Homan, and Egyptian instances the reason for 
wearing special shoes or sandals, not of leather, 
was connected with the idea that anything made 
of the hide of animals dying a natural death — i.e. 
not slain or sacrificed— would defile a sacred [dace. 
This is expressly stated by Ovid and Varro,^ and 
it also would be a reason for going uiisbod wdiere 
the feet were not covered with some other material. 
The skin of sacrificed animals might lie used, as 
some instances have shown. 

In ancient India, where probably, as in luoderu 
India, it may have been the usual custom to go 
barefoot because of the supposed impurity of 
leather,* the king who had performed the rdjasaya 
rite must never stand on the earth with bare feet. 

' From the thronc-eeat he Blips into the nhoes and on Blioee 
(he BtandB), whatever hia vehicle may lie, whether a ohariot or 
anything else. For verily he who porfonns the Rkgaaflya ia 
high above everything here, and everything here is beneath 
him therefore this la for him a religious obsorvan(M» : oa long 
08 he Uvea he does not stand on earth (with bare feet).’)* 

Here the real reason probably was connected with 
sacredness as a result of the rite, which must 
not be contaminated by direct contiict with the 
ground. Another rite in connexion with a king's 
consecration ordained him to wear shoes of boar’s 
skin at the investing. 

The reason assigned is that the gods once produced a boar 
from a pot of ghi. Hence ' cows readily tako to a boar,' because 
*it ie their own essence (life-sap, blood)’ to which they ore 
taking. Thus the king ‘firmly ostabliHhes himself in the 
essence of the cattle : therefore he puts on shoes of boar-skin.’ 

The Parsi sacred books ordain that ‘walking 
with one boot as far as four Hte})8 is a TanApdhar 
sin,’ or forbid this lest grievous harm should 
happen to the soul. The true reading here appears 
to be ‘without boots,’ or ‘with only a single 
covering on the feet’ — i.e. inner boots of thin 
leather over which an outer pair were worn out-of- 
doors. Modern Parsis understand it as walking 
without boots. In another passage the reason is 
clearly stated-one is not to walk without boots 
because, if one treads on dead matter while wear- 
ing them, he is not polluted.** Touching the ground 
—i.e. unconsecrated ground — with bare feet is most 
uirensive to the Parsi and a sinful act ; 

* It is not desirable for those of the good religion ... to put 
a bare foot upon the ground, becauHe it is a sin, and injury 
occurs to Bpend&rmad, the arclmngel.’ >* 

3. Removing one shoe.— In some instances in 
Greek ritual wo find that one shoe was removed. 

Ovid describes Medea, liefore her invocation of the powers 
which will help her to olitain hurbs for the renewal of youth, as 
having her feet— prol>ahIy one foot— hare, hair and garmentH 


1 Pans. IX. xxxix. H. 

2 Jb. IV, i. 6 f. ; DitUmberger, no. 388. 

3 W. R. Smitha, p. 438. 

4 Serviua on Vergil, iv. 618 ; Festus, p. 101, ed. C. O. 
Muller, Leipzig, 1839. 

8 Herod, li. 87 ; cf. Apul. Betanx. 2. 
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* Monier-WiUiains, p. 8»6. 
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n Shnyost ln Shayast, Iv. 12 (SHF v. fisso] 288); Dinthi 
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floating loosely.i Vorgirs account of Dido awlitlng at the rites 
ordidned by the soroerees before her death is in the same teniui 
—‘unum exuta pedem yincUs, in \'e«te recinota/3 

The purpose here seems to be, as in parallel 
instances, to permit the free action of magical 
influences by loosening all knots {q,v.) and bonds 
wliich might be conceived to restrain it, though 
why one foot only should be unshod is not clear. 
Greek ritual of purification sometimes prescribed 
that the right foot should be bare and resting on 
tlio skin of the sacrificial victim, probably in order 
that there might be free communication between 
the suppliant and the sacrifice.’ A similar custom 
of having one foot bare existed among the warriors 
of the Aetolians and the Anagnini.* 

The latter, as described by Vergil, fought entirely naked, but 
the right foot was shod in the raw hide of a buU.B Tliucydides 
also tells how 20U men of Platna, having only one foot shod, 
surprised the Spartans and broke their line.« Similarly Perseus, 
in attacking the Oorgon, wore only one shoe. 7 
Possibly the account given by Herodotus of the occasional 
appearance of Perseus among the Chemmitm within his temple 
near Neapolis, when a sandal worn by him, two cubits in length, 
was sometimes found there, may have some connexion with 
this custom. After its discovery all Kgypt flourished.^! 

Frazer conniders this warrior custom to be a form 
of couHecration or devotion observed by men in 
groat danger, and cites also an instance of the 
pagan Arabs cursing with one foot bare.’ 

7*he story of Jason relates that, when he was crossing a 
swollen stream, one of his sandals stuck in the mire. He pro- 
ceeded on his way to the house of the usurper Fellas, who 
recognized that he was the man will) one foot shod by whom it 
was announced that he should die. This is probably a legend 
arising out of the ritual act in question. 

The story of Rhodope, wliose shoe, taken by an 
eagle, was dropped by it in the bosom of Psamme- 
tichos, who sought its owner through all Egypt,*® 
is a version of the myth of Aphrodite and Hermes, 
and an early variant of the well-known folk-tale of 
Cinderella or Aschenputtel, of which there are 
innumerable examples.** 

Hermes fell in love with Aphrodite, but to his grief she 
proved obdurate. Zeus, in pity for Hermes, sent an eagle which 
look her shoe while she was bathing and brought it to Hermes. 
Aphrodite sought it, and eventually Hermes won her.*^ 
Gruppe connects this story, as well as those of 
Jason and Perseus, with such rites as have been 
referred to, aiul in particular with some mystery- 
legend and a mystery-ritual in which the sandal is 
a oadge, as it is the token of recognition in the 
folk-tales. The rite or rites may also explain the 
numerous rey)re8entations of Aphrodite or Hermes 
binding or loosing tlieir sandals, or of Aphrodite 
chastising Eros with a sandal. Hermes himself 
might be considered as novoKfyrfirls like Jason,*’ and 
possibly in the story the eagle is the god himself, 
since 2!eus transformed him to that shape, accord- 
ing to one version of the myth of Leda. The rite 
may also account for such place-names as San- 
dalion and the like.*® As a token of recognition 
sandals, armour, and weapons wore placed under a 
stone by Aigeus where Aithra might show them to 
her son by him, Theseus, when he was of age. 

Sandals were often consecrated both to Aphrodite and to 
Hermoa.iB in art and myth the sandals of Hermes are winged 
and * carry him over sea and the boundless earth, with the 
blasts of the wind.' ^8 Perseus and Pan also had winged sandals. 
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no. 21; J. Bolte and Q. Polivka, Anmerkungen tu den Kinder^ 
und liauemdrehen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig, 1913, i. 106 ff. ; 
R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, Weimar, 1898-1000, i. 274 ; and 
M. R. Cox, Cinderella, lAjndon, 1S02, give tlie variants of the 
story. 

*’ Hyginus, Aetronomiea, ii. 16. lo Artemid. loe. cit, 

W Oruppe, p. 1882. Ib. 

!o Homer, fl. xxlv. 341 f. 


The eboes of swiftnees, *Beven-leagued boote* of many folk-tales, 
transporting the wearer swiftly from one place to another, 
resemble Hermes' winged eandals. They are magic properties 
of the gods appropriated by men, or imaginative exaggeratlona 
of the primitive sandal protecting the foot of the swift runner. 
In a Norse tale they are made by Hermodr from the skin of ^e 
soles of her feet* 

A. Magical rites with shoes. --The supposed 
dislike of spirits to leather,’ as well as the magical 
virtues attributed to the shoe itself, accounts for 
its use in various magical rites. 

It is placed heel upwards on the top of a house in India by 
the poor to ensure protection ; and hailstones are beaten with 
a shoe by a wizara during a hall-storm to cause it to cease.* 
Again, the origin of throwing a shoe at a wedding for luck may 
be tracMl to some idea of Bearing off demons who might cause 
barrenness, or of enhancing fertility.* According to a German 
superstition.* shoes placed wrong- wise at the head of the bed 
prevent the alp, or nightmare, from pressing one during the 
night. The shoes, or one shoe, are often untied at a wedding, 
with the idea that the unbinding of the knot will counteract 
evil influences.* Other superstitions are of a very varied kind. 
It the wife puts on her hustiand's slippers on the wedding-day, 
she will have easy labour, in Teutonic beUef.7 In Sicily shoes 
mode out of wolf-skin for a child renderit lucky and courageous.* 
An ancient Greek method of bringing back a faithless lover was 
to get a witch to fumigate his sandals with sulphur and to use 
incantations over them.* 

The sandal of Perseus was a relio In and, when found, 
ensured the prosperity of the land.** ^ the dervishes at Old 
Oairo preserve a huge shoe as that of their founder.** Sandals 
and shoes of Ohristian saints have also been reverenced as relics. 

5. Symbolism of the shoe.— Among the Hebrews 
putting off the shoe was a confirmation and symbol 
of a renunciation or transference of rights, it was 
removed from a man by the widow or his brother 
when he refused to take her as wife, as an act of 
contempt, and his family was known as ' the house 
of the unsandalled one.^*’ On refusing to reileem 
land the shoo was removed by the man himself, 
and apparently the seller of land gave liis shoe to 
the buyer as a symbol of the rights given up by 
him.*’ In Arab usage a man divorcing his wim 
said, * She was my slipper and I cast her ollT^ *® If the 
phrase, * Over Kaom will I cast my shoe,* *’ signifies 
a symbol of taking possession of the land, this 
would also bo a Hebrew custom, resembling one 
re{x>rted from Abyssinia, and parallel to putting 
the foot on the neck of a captive, or placing the 
figure of a captive on the lining of a sandal, as in 
ancient Egypt, signifying that be was trodden 
under foot.*’ But the meaning of the phrase, by 
analogy with * Muab is my wash-pot,* may rather 
be that of throwing a shoo to a slave to carry or 
clean. 

6. Shoes of the dead.— As the dead were 
frequently supposed to take a long and rough 
journey to the other world, they were often pro- 
vided with shoes. This is already found in later 
pre-historio times, and it continued as a general 
custom in various parts of Europe.*® It also occurs 

* J. Orimm, Teutonie Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybraes, London, 
1882-88, ii. 871, iv. 1669; MacOulloch, CF, p. 221, note 8; 
J. Arnoaon, Icelandic Legende, tr. O. E. J. Powell and K. 
Magm^eeon, London, 1864-66, p. 397. 

9 8oe artt. CeANQXLiifo, vol. iii. p. 359*», Imcxnsx, vol. vii. p. 
202»; Orook^i»R« 11.84. 

» Crooke, Pit* i. 80, ii. 84. 

4Cf. E. S. Hartland, LP L 171. 

6 Grimm, Teui. Myth. iv. 1796. 

* T. Pennant, A Tour in Sootland, in J. Pinkerton, A General 
Collection qf Voyagee and IVavele, London, 1808-14, Iii. 91 ; 
0. Rofeer$,SoeiM Life in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1884-86, iii. 232. 

7 Grimm, Tout. Myth. ill. 1176. 

* Oruppe, p. 805, note 2. 

9 Lucian, Dial. Meret. 4. For other euperstitione see Orimm, 
Teut. Myth. iv. 1805, 1809 ; R. Hunt, Pitpular Romaneee of the 
Weet of Bnglandi, I^ndon, 1881, p. 409; Crooke. PR9 ii. 84. 
For divination with a shoe see J. O. Frazer, QE^, pt. vU., 
Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, i. 236. For German 
betrotbal-oustoms with the shoe see Grimm, Deuteehe Reehte- 
(Utertdmer*, Odttlngen, 1881, 1. 214. 

*0 Herod, ii. 91. 

* 1 0. Kawlinson, Hilt, of Herodotufi, London, 1876, 1. 147. 

IS Dt 26«-. 

** Ku 47r- ; for Arab usage see reff. In EBi iv. 6196. 

*4 W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
Cambridge, 1886, p. 269. 

II Pz 60*. ** Wilkinson, il. 387. 

*7 Vn 60*. ** See ERE II. 10», Iv, 417^, 
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Bometiines among savage tribes, among whom 
generally no shoos are worn. 

Some of the tribes of lower Oslifomla put shoes on the feet 
of the dead, so that they may be ready for their lonjf journey.i 
In Scandinavian and Teutonic regions such shoes were known 
as htk-iM (Old Norse) or the latter name sur- 

viving as a general one for the funeral-rites long after the custom 
itself had ceased.* In some oases, as in Yorkshire, it was 
thought that one who gave a pair of new shoes to a i^r man 
during life would meet an old man after death who would 

8 resent him with the same shoes at the edge of Whinnymuir, 
ie region full of thorns and furze--' ower mnty steeans, thruff 
iDonny a thorny brake,* which otherwise the spirit would have 
to traverse * wi' shoonless feet.* This belief is illustrated by 
the ' Lyke-Wake Dirge,' various versions of whicit are sung in 
the north of England.* £l8cwhere--e.p., in Brittany— Death 
personified is supposed to grease the boots of the man whom he 
comes to fetch, like a good servant, so that he may travel along 
Death's high-road.* Lucian's story of the ghost of the dead 
wife who appeared to her husband and complained that one 
of her slippers had not been burned on the funeral pyre is 
interesting In this connexion.* 

Concealing the shod or unshod foot.— In 

China and amon^ the Chuvashes (Turks of the 
Volga) it is considered indecent to show a foot 
unshod or without stockings. This idea is con- 
nected, in China, with the enforced emallness of 
the feet, which has probably an association with 
sexual attraction.* Clement of Alexandria recom- 
mends the women of his time to wear shoes, as it 
is not fitting for their feet to be shown naked.’ In 
Spain, whence it passed into Italy, it was considered 
immodest for laaics to show their feet even when 
shod, and several 16th and 17th cent, writers refer 
to this— e.^., BrantAme, who maintains that a 
beautiful foot * portoit une telle lascivetd en soy,* 
and Madame d*Aulnoy.* 

Litrraturi.— There is no special work dealing with this 
subject See also art. Drrbs. J, A. MacCULLOCH. 

SHRINES.— See Saints and Martyrs. 

SHROVE-TIDE, SHROVE TUESDAY.- 

I. SuR0VE‘TID«.—1^\\q name Shrove-tide is given 
to the week before the First Sunday in Lent. 
Shrove Tuesday is the day before Ash Wednesday, 
and it gathered up in itself in the later Middle 
Ages the customs and the practices which formerly 
characterized the whole week. Shrove-tide was the 
season of confession, absolution, and reconciliation 
before the solemnities of Lent and Passion-tide 
and Easter, a time of purification and of joy. 

The name is derived from Anglo-Saxon serif an^ 
‘to shrive.’ There is a passage in the Camtxda 
incerti axUhoris printed by Spelman from a C<iyi>u.s 
Chri.sti College, Cambridge, MS which illustrates 
both the practice of Slirove-tide and the origin of 
the name. The Capitula follow upon the Canons 
of ./Elfric, and may nelong to the same period, i.e. 
the 10th century. The Ando-Saxon text is only 
a paraphra.se of the Latin. The Latin text reads : 

' Haebdomeda prima ante initium Quodraffesimae, confcflsioncs 
SacerdotibuB dandae sunt, pceriitcnua accipienda. discordantCB 
reconniliandi, et omnia jnrgia Modanda, et dimittere debent 
debita invlcem de conllfma suls, ut liberius ditjant, Dimitte 
nebit debita noatra, Burnt et nos dimittimus deMtoribus noetria : 
etaic ingreilientea in beatae QuadrageMimao teinpua, mundla et 
purificatia montibua ad sanctum Paacha procedant.* 


J yn i. 600. 

* Grimm, Teut. Myth. il. 886 f.. iv. 1660. 

mat- iir a i.. 

1889, 

FoOs- 

the Ainsty^ oonected‘'and ed. Mra. Outch,'do. 1901, p. 224 ff. 

4 Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 844. 

* Phiiops. 27. 

« H. Ploaa and M. Bartels, Das IPrib®, Leipzig, 1906, !. 173 ff. ; 
O. Stoll, Das Gesehlechtsleben in der Voikerpsycholoyie, do. 
1908, pp. 44 f., 6211.; 8. Uelnoch, ‘Pieds pudiques,’ Cultes, 
mythss, et religions, Paris, 1006-12, Iv. 106 ff. See art. Austrri- 
tirs,vo 1. ii. p. 234. 

7 Olem. Peed. ii. 12. 

8 P. do B. de BrantOme, Vies dee dames ffolantes, ed. H. 
Vigneau, Faria, n.d., 8>n«di8cour8 ; Oomteaao d’Aulnoy, Relation 
du Voyage d'Sspagne, The Hague, 1715, p. 126 f. ; Reinach, 
ioc. cit. 


The Anglo-Saxon paraphrase begins thus : 

* On thaere nyhatan wucan ler halgan nyht scealge hwa to hia 
scrifte gan, and hia dteduin ge andeitan and hia ecrift him uccal 
awa aenfan awa he Ihonne on hia dedum gehyreth.' ^ 

The Latin capiUduin states clearly that confes- 
sions are to be made in the week before the initixim 
Quadragesifnee. There is a liturgical difference 
lietween the eapxd jejunii, the title of Ash 
Wednesday, and the mitium Quadragesirntje, the 
title of the First Sunday in Lent. Ine original 
fast of 36 days began on the Monday after the 
First Sunday in Lent. After the time of Gregory 
the Great Ash Wednesilay became the first of the 
four supplementary fast-tlays with the title caput 
jejxinii. 

F. Cabrol explains the ditlerence ; 

* Tommasi oxplique dii reate cette apparente contradiction on 
diaant que le carOtne antique avec aea trente-aix jours de JeOne 
commengait en r^alitd le hindi do la premiere aeinaine ; lo 
premier dlinanuhe ^tait, en ce cas, le commencement du 
cardme, d'ofi la secrete de ce dimanche : sacrijieivm quadra- 
gesimalis solemniter imnwlamus.‘ * 

The First Sunday in Lent in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary is called ‘Dominica in Quadragesima 
[V 80 ] Inchoantis initium.’ This is preceded by 
the Shrove-tide prayers ; ‘ Orationos et prec^cs a 
Quinquagesima usque ad Quadragesimam.^ Wed- 
nesday has the title, ‘ In Jejunio. ]*rima Stationo. 
Ferla iv.,* and the prayer, ‘Inchoata jejnnia, 
quaeaumuB, Domino.* There is no reference to 
Thursday. Friday has the title ‘Feria vi. in 
uinquagesima,* and the prayer, * Da, qnaesumus, 
online, fidelibus tuis jejuniis paschalibus cun- 
venienter aptari.* Saturday has the title ‘ Feria 
vii. in Quinquagesima,* with the prayer, ‘Obser- 
vationis hujus annua celehritate laetantes, quae- 
Bumus, Domine, ut paschalibus actionibus in- 
haerentes, plenis ejus effectibus gaudeamus.** 

These prayers and titles illustrate the liturgical 
difficulty involved in the throwing back of tlie 
Lenten fast to A.sh Wednesday arm the breaking 
up of the week of Quinquagesima. The Shrove- 
tide customs are a witne.sH to the earlier use, and 
the gaudeamus of the Satur<lay prayer preserves 
the note of joy even in the shadow of Lent. 

The double tradition of the beginning of JAjnt 
is witnessed in the terms ‘ Carnisprivium Vetus* 
and ‘Carnisprivium Novum,* which are found in 
documents illustrating the history of Dauphin^ at 
the close of the 13th century.* 

The terms ‘Slirove-tide ’ and ‘Shrove Tuesday* 
are still in common use. The following note in 
a curious Camliridgo record, Bedell [Matthew) 
Stokys^ Book, written about 1567, gives the name 
of Shrove Sunday to the Plrst Sunday in Lent. 
It ‘ describes the Cambridge Ceremonies in Lent* 
and illustrates the older tradition when the 
Shrove-tide customs were not confined to Shrove 
Tuesday. 

‘Aahwensadaye First, the Hcdfls criyo In the mcrnyngu, 
every one in their acverall Ooursis, shall loll or cause to be 
tolled in every Colledge, Howse, IJall or Hostcll, where eny 
determinera be, the liell to gather the Coinpan.ve together, and 
80 shall bryiigf them to St. Maries (Jhun-ho before viii. of the 
Clocke etc. oU^. . . . Tteni, All the (leterminerH dothe aylto in 
the New Chappol within the Sehoolea from 1. of the Clocke 
untyll five, iition the Mondaye, Tweadayo, Wenadaye, and 
Thursdaye in the weeke tieforo Shrove Hondaye . . . and from 
three to 4 all they have a Potation of Figga, Reasons, and 
Aluions, Bonnes and Beer, at the charge of the Maid 
determiners.’ ® 

The Monday before Ash Wednesday was called 
Collop Monday or Shrove Monday.* And in a 
Latin and English Vocabulary printed from a 

1 H. Spelman, Concilia, Tx>ndon, 1039-64, 1. 010 f. 

9 DAVL, s.v. * Caput jejunii.* 

* The Gelasian saeramentary, ed. H. A. Wllaoti, Oxfor»l, 
1894, pp. 16-17. 

4 Du Cange, Olossarium. Paris, 173.S, s.v. 

•0. WorclHworth, The Ancient Kalerular of the Univcrsily of 
Oaford, p. 29 f. 

*J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, cd. If. KIHm and J. O. 
HalUweU, i. 62. 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, MS of the 15th cent, 
there le the word * Shrofday * ; 

*0»rniprivium . . . ihrofclay, quia a tuno privamur 
carnibus/i 

The name * Carnipriviurn * is given to Quinqua* 
gesima Sunday.’ 

The Shrove-tide rhvrnes recorded by Brand from 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury show that * shrov- 
ing * was as popular a custom in the early part of 
the year as ‘souling* was, and is still, in the 
Midlands in November. 


' Shrove Tide Is nigh at hand, 

And 1 am come a shrovlng ; 

Fra}', Dame, something, 

An Apple ora Dumpling, 

Or a piece of Truckle Cheese 
Of your own inaking, 

Or a piece of Pancake.* ^ 

The obvsorvation of Shrove-tide has aflinities with 
the Continental carnival. 

II. ShhOVS TIDB Shrove- tide was a 

season of revelry and sport in court, college, and 
country-side. 

I. Court# — Fungoso, a court aspirant in Ben 
Jonson's J^Jveri/ Man out of hia Humour t refers to 
those revels in a letter to his father. 

* I desire you likewise to be advertised, that this Shrove-tide, 
contrary to custom, we are aiways to have revels; which is 
indeed dancing, and makes an excellent shew In truth.' 3 

In the same play Carlo Butfone, spoaking of 
Macilente, says: 

* Ay, this is he ; a good tough gentleman : he looks like a 
ihield of brawn at Shrove-tide, out of date, and ready to take 
his leave.* * 

This Is evidence for the year 1699. There were 
costly rovellings at Hatfield in 1666 : 

* In Shrovetide, 1556, sir Tltomas Pope mode for the lady 
EUlzabeth, all at his own costs, a groat and rich masking in the 
great hull at Hatfield, where the pageants were marvellously 
furnished.' 

For 28th Feb. 1687-88 we have the following 
information : 

Francis Bacon * assisted in getting up the masque which was 
presented to the Queen by the geritiemon of Cray’s Inn.'O 
These revels wore well rooted in the observance of 
the court. In 1512 there is a notice in the Percy 
Household Book: 


* The Clergy and Officers of liOrd Percy's Obapel performed a 
play before ms Lordship upon Shrowftewesday at night.'? 

The ruder sports wore also encouraged in still 
earlier times by the court and the nobles. Among 
the royal household accounts of Henry vil. there 
is this entry under date 2 ud March, 1492 : 

'Item to Master Bray for rewards to them that brought 
Ookkes at Shrovetide, at Westnir. xxb.'H 

And in a MS Life of Thomas I.K>rd Berkeley (1352- 
1417), among his recreations, wo are told : 

* Hee also would to the threshing of the Cocke, pucke with 
Hons hlindfolde and such like.’W 


a. College and school.— In a British Museuiii 
MS entitled Status Sckolm Etonensis (1560) it 
appears that Shrove Tuesday was kept as a 
holiday. The cook brought in the pancake 
{faganum) and fastened it to a crow. The moan- 
ing is obscure. 

* Die Martis Carnis-privll luditur ad horam octavam in totum 
diem : venit Ooquus, afflgit loganum Oornici, Juxta lUud pullis 
Oorvorum invocantibus cum, ^ ostium Scholae.’h^ 


There was also a Shrove Monday custom at Eton, 
called Bacchus. The upper form boys wrote poems 
‘either in praise or dispnii.se’ of Bacchus. The 

1 Thomas Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old EnglUh Vocalrn- 
larios, ed. R. P. Wulcker, London, 1883, pt. 1. ool. 671. 

* Brand, lor., eit. 

< Plays of Bin Jouxson^ * Every Man's Library,' vol. 489, p. 106. 

4 Ih. p. 110. 

*J. Nioholi, Pfogrfsset and Pxihlie Proeowiont gf Qwm 
Elizabeth^ London, 1788-1805, ii. 19, quoted by Lucy Aikin, 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth*, do. 1819. 

4J. Spedding, Jeoount of the Life and Times of Bacon, 
London, 1878, i. 82 f. 

? Brand, 1. 66. « lb. 1. 79. 

8 Ib. 10 Ib. i. 83. 


poems were fastened to the inner doors of the 
College.* The revels at Merton College, Oxford, 
are described by Anthony Wood under date 
1647-48 : 

' Shrove-Tuesday. Feb. 16, the fire being made in the common 
hall before 6 of the clock at night, the fellowes would go to 
supper before six, and making anend sooner than at other tunes, 
they left the hall to the liberties of the undergraduate, but with 
an admonition from one of the fellowes (who was then principal 
of the undergraduates andj^tmasturs) that nil things should be 
carried in good order. ViHiiie they were at supper in the hall, 
the cook (Will. Noble) was making the lesser of the brass pots 
ful of cawdle at the freshmen's charge, which after the hall was 
free from the fellowes was brought up and sot before the fire 
In the said hall. Afterward every freshman, according to 
seniority, was to pluck oft his gowne and band and if possible 
to make himself look like a scoundrell. This done, thev were 
conducted each after the other to the high table, and there 
made to stand on a forme placed thereon : from thence they 
were to speak their speecm with an audible voice to the 
company : which if well done, the i^crson that spake it was to 
have a cup of cawdle, and no salted drinkc : if indifferently 
some cawdle and some salted drinke ; but if dull nothing was 
^ven him but salted drinke or salt put in college here, with 
Wks bo boot. Afterwards when they were to ho admitted into 
the fraternity, the senior cook was to administer to them an 
oath over an old shoe, part of which runs thus : " Item te 
Jurabis quod penniless bench non visitabis.” ' 

A note adds : ' This was the wav and customs that had been 
used in the college, time out of mind, to initiate the freshmen : 
but between that time and the restoration of K. Ch. 2 it was 
disused, and now such a thing is absolutely forgotten.' 8 

W. Huddesford* refers to similar customs pre- 
vailing in the university about 1772. Thomas 
Hcame, in his Reliquiie,* mentions customs of this 
kind at Brasenose and Balliol.’ 

The grammar schools were not behind the 
colleges in their observance of Shrove-tide. The 
sports were rougher, and wore similar to those of 
the country-side. Stowe, on the authority of W. 
Fitzstephen, refers to the ancient practice of cock- 
fighting and playing at the ball or bastion.® Sir 
John Sinclair in his Statistical Account produces 
a witness for Scotland, the minister of the parish 
of Kirkmichael, Perthshire : 

‘ Foot-Ball is a common amuftement with tho Bchool-boya, 
who also preservo the custom of Cock-fighting on Shrovo- 
Tuesday.’? 

In Lancashire and Cumberland the ‘Cock-penny’ 
formed a part of the stipend of grammar school 
masters. At Lancaster liraramar School and at 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Wliitehaven, and .VTillorn this 
gratuity was paid by tho scholars at Shrove- tide. 
The Yorkshire rhymes may refer to this custom ; 

' A nick and a nock, 

A hen and a t!nf;k, 

And a penny for my master.' 

In Scotland the schoolmaster claimed the * fugees,* 
or runaway cocks.® 

Joseph Addison, in the year 1684 or 1685, took 
part in another Shrove-tide custom at Lichfield 
Grammar School. This was known as ‘ barring- 
out’ the master. It was a custom prai^tised at 
Christmas and Shrove-tide, and links the Baccha- 
nalian customs of Shrove-tide with the Satiirnaliaii 
licence of Christmas.’ 

3 . Country-side. — (1) The Holly-hoy and Ivy- 
girl, — This custom is one of the most important 
links in the chain of evidence for the origin of the 
Shrove-tide revels. It survived in Kent at the 
close of the 18th century. It is described in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1779 : 

' Being on a visit on Tuesday last [Shrovo Tuesday] In a littlo 
obscure village in this county, I found an odd kind of s|iort 


I Brand, i. 62. 

8 Life and Times of Anthony d Wood, drncribed by Himself, 
Oxford, 1891-1900, 1. (Oxford Hist. 800. Publlf;ations. xix.) 188. 

* Lives of those Eminent Antiquaries, Leyland, Heame and 
Anthony d Wwd, ed. T. Worton and W. Huddesfonl, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1772. 

4 Heliquioe Hemianm, ed. P. Bliss, 2 vols., Oxford, 1867. 

0 Life and Times of Wood, i. 140, n. 8. 

8 J. Stowe, Survey of London, J. Strj'po, Ixmdon, 1720, 
1. 247. 

7 Statistical Account of Sootiasid, Edinburgh, 1791-96, xv. 621. 

8 Brand, 1. 70, 72. 8 Ib. pp. 70 f., 441-460. 
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going forward : the Girl*, from eighteen to five or six yearn 
old. were assembled in a crowd, analiurning an uncouth etiigy, 
which they called an Holly^Boy, and which it seems they had 
stolen from the Roys, who, in anotlicr part of the village, were 
assembled together, and burning what they called an Ivy-Girl^ 
which they had stolen from the Girls : all this ceremony was 
accompanied with loud huzzas, noise, and aoelamations. What 
it all means I cannot tell, although I inquired of several of the 
oldest neople in the jilace, who could only answer that it hatl 
always been a sport at this season of the year.' 1 

There is a rcfoveiice to a Hunilar cuKtom in 
Barnaby (iooge’.s translation of Naogeorgus’s 
Popish Kwadome (1670) ; 

'Home others make a man all stuft with straw or ragges within, 

Appurayled in dublet faire, and husen passing trim. 

They hurls him up into the ayre, nor stiffring him to fall. 

And this they doo at diuers tymes tho cilie over all.' a 

(2) (Jofk-Jiijhtincf. — Thia was one of the most 
widely** prevalent sports on Shrove Tuesday. 
The Cumberland practice is descrilajd by W. 
Hutchinson : 

* The party whose Cocks won the most battles was vicUwlous 
in the Cock-pit ; and the prize, a small silver bell, suspended 
to the button of the victor’s hat, and worn for three surc'eRsivo 
Sundays. After the Coek-flght was ended, the Foot-Rail was 
thrown down in the Ohurch-yard.’ ® 

Tho monasteries did not favour these sports. 
Cock-fighting Ls forbidden in tho Customary of 
St. AuqnstindSi Canterbury : 

* Nec Intercsso luctls, pugnis, vel duellis hominum, aninuklium 
vel avium.' * 

(3) Throwing at rocks. — The question is asked 
in The British Apollo : ‘ How old and from whence 
is the custom of throwing at Cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday?’® An epigram by Sir Charles Sedlf 3 y, 
*On a Cock at Rochester,*^ in The Gentlcjnn.n*s 
Journal of Jan. 1092-03 suggests a sacrificial 
origin, veiled under later lore : 

* May'st thou be punish’d for St. Peter’s oriino, 

And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy priino.' « 

The custom was retaincMl at Heston in Middlesex 
on Shrove Tuesday in 1791 : 

'The owner of the cock trains his bird for some time before 
Shrove Tuos<lBy, end throws a Hti<!k at him himself, In order 
to prepare iiim for tho fatal day, by accustoming him to 
watch the threatened danger, and by springing asi<le avoid 
the fatal blow. He holds the poor victim on the spot marked 
out by a cord fixed to his leg, and at the distance of nine or ten 
yards, so as to be out of the way of the stick himself. Another 
spot is marked, at the distance of twont 3 '-two j'ards, for tho 
person who throws to stand upon. He has three fthys, or 
throws, for twopence, and wins the cock if he can knock him 
down and run up ana caU'h him before the bird recovers his 

legs.* 7 

The word ‘ cock-shy ’ is a survival of this brutal 
sport. In tho parish accounts of Pinner in l(fe2 
is the entry : ‘Received for Cocks at Shrove- tide, 
Pis. Od.’ The money collected was applied in aid 
of the poor rate.® 

(4) Thrashing the hen. — In Robert Baron’s 
Cyprian Academy'* this practice is referred to as 
a Shrove-tide sport : 

' By the Masking I would give the best Cow in my yard to And 
out this Raskall. And I would thrash him as 1 did the Hctine 
last Shrove Tuesday.* 

Thomas Tusser, in his Fine llundreth Vuintes of 
Good Hushandrie (1573), says : 

* At ShroftUle to shroving, go thresh ihe fat. Hen, 

It blindfold can kill her, then give it tliy men.’ 

Tusser Bedivims has a note explaining these lines : 

'The Hen is hung at a fellow's l>ack, who has also stmic 
horse-bclls about him ; tho rest of the fellows are blinded, and 
have boughs in their hands, with wliich they ch.tse this fellow 
and his Hen about some large court or small enelo-sure. The 

1 Brand, p. 68. a Ib. p. WJ f. 

* Hist, of th6 Cmniy of Cumberland, Carlisle, 17W-98, II. 
823 ; Brand, 1. 71. 

* B. Maunde Thompson, Cuatomary of the Benedictine 
MonaeUriee of St. Auguetine, Canterbury, arul St, Peter, 
WeetminsUr, London, 1902-04, i. (Henry Bradshaw Booluly, 
vol. xxili.) Ifi4. 

s London, 1706, vol. i. no. L « Brand, 1. 73 f. 

1 Jh. p. 77. 8 n. p. 80 . 

9 London, 1648, p. 68 ; Brand, t. 80. 


fellow with his Hen and hells shifting as well as he can, they 
follow the sound, and sometimes hit him and his lien.' t 

(5) Stoncdhruwing. — This was a custom in the 
Scilly Isles, When the cock-shying was ended, 
boys threw stones against the house-doors. Heath, 
the authority on whom this rests, says that it was 
practised also in Cornwall and in Spain.® This 
may he compared with the cibstoiii of ‘ Lent 
crocking’ in Dorset and Wilts.® 

(0) 'riiis remains in most parts of 

England the only relic of the old Shrove- tide 
customs. In Poor Kobin's Almanack (1731) it gave 
its name to the thiy : 

' 8t. TalTy ia no Hooncr gone 
But Pancake day ia coming on.’ 4 
At Baldock, in Hertfordshire, it was called Dough- 
nut day.® The Gentleman's Magazine, for 1790 
refers to the ‘pancake bell.’® In a tract of 1690 
it is said that at York ‘all tho apprentices, 
iournoymon, and other servants . . . Itad the 
liberty to go into the Cathedral, and ring tho 
Paiieake-bell.’ This bell liad originally Isien rung 
to call the people to church for the confession of 
sin.® In Scotland, according to Frederick M. Eden, 
crow<lio used to take tlu; place of pancakes.® 
Brand ami Ellis give several versions of tho 
pancake rhymes. 

(7) Carting. — In 1.555 ‘an ill woman who kept 
the Greyhound in Westminster was carted about 
the city.’ In 1556 * were carted two men and throe 
women.* This seems to have been a recognized 
|>uni.shmont for persons of ill-fame. In a comedy, 
Tottenham Courts written by Thomas Nabbes in 
1638, we find : 

* If I doe, I have lesee mercy than Prentices at Shrove-tide.’ * 

(8) Football.— Derby football play is de- 
scribed in The Penny Magazine for 6th April, 1839. 
A similar Shrove-tide custom was practised in 
Perthshire : 

‘Every year on Hhrovo Tuesday tho hac.helors and married 
men drew themBelvea up at. the Crosa of Scone, on oppnaile 
Hides. A ball was then thrown up, and they played from two 
o'clock till sunset’ . . . One goal was ti>c so-caUed 'dool* on 
Uio moor, the other was the river. The game in early times 
covered the whole town.io 

(9) Ropepulling. — In 1846 this was an old 
Shrove-tide custom at Ludlow. Tho tug-of-war 
was l>etween the Curve Street Ward and the Broad 
Street Ward, and lastetl from four o’clock till 
sunset. 

III. Folklore analogies.— liXiei Christmas 
customs are acknowledged to be survivals in part 
»»f the old Saturnalia. The ‘ servants’ holiday ’ in 
N. Stattordshire has points of contact with the 
liberty and licence allowed by masters to thoir 
slaves in the midwinter revels. ‘ Dckkcr, in his 
Seven Deadly Sins of London (1006), refers to the 
same licence at Shrove-tide. 

"They preHently (li^*® Prcnticea upon Shrove Tuenday) lake 
the lawe fnto their owne haudea and <lo what they Hat.* 1* 

In the records of Norwich mention is made of the 
Shrove-tide revels as the closing of tho revels of 
CliristmaH ; 

'John Glotlman . . . on Tuoaday In tho laat ende of 
Grcatemeaae [1440] vlzt. Faxtyngonge YWadoj/, made a diaport 
with hya neyghboura, havj ng lim bora truppyd with tynnaoyle 
and other nyHo diHgiay thingH, oorroned aa Kyiig of Crcatcnioaae, 
In tokyri that aeaon ahould end with the twelve luonothea of tho 

yere.*l8 

This name ‘ Fastyngonge Tuesday’ recalls the 
Scotch ‘Fasten’s Eve’ ami the German Fastnarht. 

1 D. Ililmari, Tusser Hedivious : a Calendar of the Twelve 
Monthifl, London, 1744, p. 80 ; Brand, i. 80. 

a Brand, 1. 81. 

9 H. Chambora, Book of Dayt, i. 239. 

4 Brand, i. 81. ® Ib. p. 83. 

® P. 963. 7 Brand, i. 86. 

® The State of the. Poor, London, 1797, 1. 4JW. 

® Brand, i. 89 f. 

1® Statistical Account of Scotland., xviii. 88 ; Hnuid, I. 91. 

H Brand, 1. 92. ni Jb. p. h«. 

F. Blomenidd, Topographical Hist, of Norfolk, ed O Parkin, 
London, 1789-76, li. Ill ; cf. Brand, I. 08. 
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The German form dates only from the 18th cent., 
and is a corruption by lussimilation of FnJtP.nachi^ 
vaMnahtt vasciianey preserved in the form Faschintf 
in Bavaria and Austria. It is derived from/ojen, 
faseln^:* Possen treiben zu Grunde,* t.e. an end of 
all trifling and farcing.^ 

In Germany the Monday in Shrovo-tide is called 
Rosenmontag and Hirsmontag, the latter name 
derived from the revellers masquerading as deer.^ 
The Sunday before is called the Grosser Fastelabend 
or Rinrwtag or Funkensonntag, The writer adds : 

* Die dort iibllohfn Lustbarkeiton, Maskoraden, Tanze, 
SchmaiiHerelcn und der((l. wurden bald . . . auasfedchnt, 
w'.liliessllch dim:h Verbindung mit den tiblichen Friihliiitfs*, 
NeuJoljrs- und Dezemberfaflten noch welter zurlick auf die 
Zeitivon 7 Januar ab Oder (z. B. In Venedi;()Beitdcm 26 Dozetuber, 
doch 80 , daaa sioh daa Hauptloben in deu letzten Woohen Oder 
Tagen vor dem Aaohermlttwoch abapielt.'^ 

The Holly-boy and Ivy-girl of Kent are the 
most important links with the German FastrutcMs- 
inann, or Prinz Karneval — itself a memory of the 
Saturnalian king who, after a reign of 30 days, 
was burnt as a sacrifice to Kronos (Saturn) : 

* E8 wirken aber liicr wie anderswo noch altero Sitten naoh ; 
die FasbnachtHbhiuche erlnnern nioht selten an die an den 
rduilaohen Saturnaiion, den altitaliachen nooh lanffe in Christ- 
lioher Zeit boBtehenden Luperkaiien und den gennanischen 
FriihlinMfosben iiblichen LusUiarkeiten. Wenn z. B. hier und 
da dcr Fastnachtginann Oder " Prinz Karneval eine Struh- 
pupiH!— (iffentlich vorl)runnt, K^koplt, Oder Knot.einifift und am 
Aschermittwoch be^raben wird, ... so sivht man darin toils 
die Nachwirkung oinea alteren gfeniein-fccrinanischen Balder- 
Kuitua, teila das Fortloben des Saturnallcnkbni(ra, der SO Tajifd 
lanK ala Spottkonig herrachte und dann dem Kronos ala Opfer 
dargebracht wurde.’ 4 

Zscharnack adds : 

* No wonder that the Church protcaiod as much against these 
revels aa against tlioae of the New Year.* 

It is to be not(Ml that in Italy Liber, the Latin 
Dionysus, has a female deity Libera as his associate. 
The Kentish Holly-boy was accompanied by the 
Ivy-girl. The Libcralia were held in Rome on 
17th March ; 

* Old women, <?rowned with Ivy, sold cheap cakes (liba) of 
mnal, iiotiey, und oil, and burnt them on litilo pans for the 
pjirchasera.** 

The English evidence from the Ivy-girl and the 
pancakes adds support to the suggestion of Zschar- 
nack as to the aflinity of the throve- tide revels 
with the earlier cults. 

The association of cock-shying with some 
national event, the feud between the English and 
the Danes,* or the long wars between the English 
and the French,’^ will not stand tlie test of the wider 
study of folk-lore. N. W. Thomas, in his study 
of the folk-lore of animals, says ; 

‘The cock fa one of the moat inii»ortnnt aacriflcial victims. 
. . . The co('-k figures in spring ceremonies in Europe. . . . 
The (;ock ia aotnetimes used in the expulsion of evils. McKiern 
Jews sacrifice a white cock on tlie eve of the Day of Atonement. 
We may probably interpret in the same sense the numerous 
European customs in which a coi^k or hen is huntcfl or beaten.'** 

Thus the throwing at the cock, the thrashing at 
the hen, and the punishment of persons of ill-fame 
seem to be different aspects of the spring rites of 
purification. The cock was also associated with 
the Celtic god Saccllus and with the Gaulish 
Mercury. It was tabu to the ancient Britons, 
'riiere may thus be a link with the ancient rites 
of (Jaul and Britain. 

The presence of conflation of primitive cults in 
the Shrove-tide revels~the traces of different 
strands of ritual tradition — does not weaken the 
argument for affinity. Every custom is important 

1 ilOG. 8.V. * Fostimeht.* 

* Cf. tne Abbot's-Bromley hom-dance in Staffordshire and a 
similar hom-dance at Moiiai^s nn the Danube. They may bo 
traceable to the cult of the Celtic god Oornunnos, of whom 
there are vestiges from the Danube to Brittany. The legend 
of Heme the hunter in Windsor Park may perhaps be akin to 
the same ancient cult. 

* RGO, 8.V. 'Fostnacht,* vol. il. col. 839. * Ib. 

4A. O. Seyflert, 2>»cf. qf Class, Anf., ed. H. Nottleshlp and 
J. E. Sandy 8, Oxford, 1891, art. ' Dionysos.’ 

« Brand, 1. 78. ’ Ib. p. 78. 8 eRB i. 616»>. 


to build up the evidence. It will then be found 
that folk-lore has the last word in our old English 
sports and revels. 

Litkraturb.— J. Brand, ObservatieMtm Patndar AiUiguilieiy 
new ed. by H. Ellis, with orlditions by J. 0. Halllwell, 8 vola., 
Ijondon, 1840; W. Hone, The Bveri/’day Book, 2 vols., do. 
ISJU ; R. Chambers, The Book of Days, 2 vols., do. 1863-64 ; 
DACL, Paris, 10U8-11, art. *Oaput JeJuiiii’; Christopher 
Wordsworth, The Ancient Katendar qy the ITnioereity of 
Oxford (Ox'foi^ Hist. Soc. Publications, xlv.), Oxford, 1904 ; 
RGG, Tiibingen, 1900-13, «.«. * Fostnacht,' vol. ii. col. 838. 

Thomas Barns. 

SIAM.— The kingdom of Siam (Mu’fmg Thai, 
S&ydm Fra : thet occupies the centre and includes 
the greater part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
It extends from 20“ to 6® N. lat., and covers an 
area of 600,1)00 sq. kilometres, although it has 
hardly 7,500.000 inhabitants. It is bounded on 
the nortli by the Shan States (under English rule) 
and the kingdom of Laos (under French nile) ; on 
the east by the Mekong river, which is the frontier 
between it and French Cambodia ; on the south by 
the Gulf of Siam ; and on the west by Britisli 
Malaysia and Burma. Mountainous on its 
northern and western confines, it is simply the 
valley of the beautiful Menam river, which waters 
and fertilizes it. 

Politically and historically it is divided into 
three parts : 

(1) Siamese Laos, including the upper valley 
of the Menam and the right bank of the middle 
Mekong with the entire basin of its tributary, 
the Se-Mun, is a mountainous district through 
which How rivers unsuitable for navigation owing 
to rapids, and which is very ric^h in timber and 
dye-wood, and sparsely peopled by about 2,000,000 
inhabitants, almost all Laotians and closely related 
othnographically and linguistically to the Siamese. 

(2) The Siamo- Malay peninsula (and islands) 
between British Burma and Malaysia, which has 
only 1,106,640 inhabitants, of whom some are 
Siamese, the majority Malay, and the rest the 
debris of aboriginal and semi-civilized populations 
(Semangs, et/C.), i.s a mountainous country, cut up 
by rugged cl ills, poor in vegetation, but very ri<tn 
in deposits of tin, argentiferous galena, wolfram, 
coal, and gold ; its chief exports are swallows’ 
nests, the feathers of rare birds, tortoiae-shell, 
lisb, elephants, and oxen. 

(3) Siam proper, extending from 13° to 18° N. 
lat., is formed by the michllo and lower valley of 
the Menam. It is in this vast plain, composeu of 
limestone hills, furrowed by navigable rivers, and 
indented with ports and creeks, that the pure 
Siamese element is concentrated. Its population 
totals about 4,000,000. It is the open <loor for the 
kingdom of the Thais to the free seas of (Jhina 
and India, affording it communication with the 
Far East on the one side and Europe on the otlier. 
There also is found the capital of Siam, Bangkok, 
between the two branches of the Menam at its 
mouth in the Gulf of Siam, and 40 kilometres from 
the sea. In 1909 Bangkok had 628,675 inhabitants, 
of whom 200, (XK) were Chinese, Annarnese, and 
Cham, and 1600 European. The Venice of the 
Far East, as it lias tioon rather pretentiously 
called, is built on piles in numerous canals and 
arms of rivers from 200 to 300 metres broad and 
10 to 12 deep, and is dotted with thousands of 
barges, steam-boat^s, junks, and sailing- boats— 
not to mention the cargo-boats and merchant 
vessels anchored in its port. The general appear- 
ance of its bamboo huts forms a contrast witn the 
brilliance of its gilded pagodas and multi-coloured 
pyramids, but it is |;raaually being transformed 
into a modern town : it is entirely lit by electricity 
and already has 120 kilometres of coach-roads, 

1 In this art. Palleffoix's system of transcription for the native 
ratnes has been followed (except that his j has always been 
rendered y) ; if it is not the best, it is at least the best known. 
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some of which are very beautiful, and 40 kilo- 
metres of olectrio tramways. 

I. Origin.— The Siamese are a branch of the ethnic family of 
the Thais, ' free men,' whose other branches are the Shans, the 
lAotians, the Lus, the Pou-Thais, and other Thai races in the 
north of Tongking. They all seem to have come down from 
the high plateaux of Tibet and Yunnan into the Indo-Ohinese 

E ialn and towards the sea, following tlie valley of the rivers 
[enam, Mekong, and Bong-Khoi. Gradually, but irresistibly, 
they drove the aboriginal races before them and forced towards 
the coast the other Indo-Chinese races— Annamose, Chams, 
Cambodians (Khmersk Peguans (Mons), and Burmese. The 
Siamese branch passed from the upper valley of the Mekong to 
the middle valley, whioh It disputed for centuries with the 
Laotians and the Khmers, then to the entire basin of the 
Menam, where it became permanently settled— not without 
mixing with numerous Chinese, Malay, Khmer, Mon, and 
Burmese elements. 

a. History.— The early history of Slam Is not very well 
known. According to the annals and ohronicloa of Siam, It 
may be divided into two periods. The first, rather legendary, 
extends from the beginning to the founding of AyuthiaCs. 1360). 
A collection of fables and traditional legends dating back to the 
5th cent. s.o. give as the ancestors of the present kings some 
of the Buddha's first disciples. In this period the names of 
dynasties and capitals are very variable, facts lielng constantly 
mingled with supernatural interventions. Even at this early 
period the Siamese princes who were vassals of the kin^om of 
Cambodia were trying to escape from its power, and at one 
time they were at war, at another in union, with China ; their 
contests with the Laotians were even more lively. 

With the foundation of Ayuthia, although the date given by 
the Siamese annals (a.d. 1350) is now disputed, we come upon 
more real history. In 1514 Ayuthia was reduced to ashes by a 
fire which lasted three days. In 1532 conquered Cambodia 
became tributary, and its capital Ixivdk was occupied ; but a 
new and much more dangerous enemy, Pegu, appeared against 
Siam. In 1543 the king of Pegu laid waste the whole of Siam, 
besieging Ayuthia in vain. In 1665 he seised the whole of Siam 
and Ayuthia after nine months of siege, devastating it to such 
an extent that only 1000 inhabitants remained. But in 1568 
the Siamese throne was occupied by a talented young Phra : 
Nftrftt prince, who freed his country from the Peguan yoke, 
restorea Ayuthia, conquered the whole of I^aos and Oauibodia, 
and in his turn took possession of llangsavacia, the capital of 
Pegu. He died in 1503. 

His successors became embroiled in intrigues and bloody 
strifes. In 1056 one of them, Phra : Narai, tried to restore the 
kingdom with the help of a European prime minister, a clever 
Greek adventurer Constance Phaulkon (or Falcon). At his 
instigation Phra : Narai opened his ports to Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, Dutch, and French merchants, and sent two embassies 
to Louis XIV. to ask for a commercial treaty and an alliance 
based on mutual help which would enable him to tnodernlze 
his subjects by force if not with their consent. A plot of 
Siamese mandarins, who were anxious about their privileges 
and Jealous of the lights accorded to strangers, ended in the 
death of the king and the massacre of Constance Falcon. 

Intrigue and civil war began once more. The king of Ava, 
taking advantage of the opportunity thus afforded, came with 
his Burmaiis, laid waste the whole of Siam, and took Ayuthia, 
which was burned down, while its vanquished ruler died of 
hunger and despair in the surrounding woods. A clever usurper, 
Phaya Tak, rallied the Siamese at Chantabun, delivered Siam, 
and took his stand in the present capital Bangkok (or Thana- 
biiri). He recaptured Laos and a part of the peninsula of 
Malacca, and overcame the Biirmans on several occasions, but 
the mandarins became suspicious of his influence and had him 
assassinated. The ancient dynasty regained power; the king 
ot Vieng Chang (Laos) was beaten and put into an iron cage at 
Bangkok ; the Cochin -Cliinoso were conquered. 

In 1861, when King Moiigkut, who had been long confined in 
a monasterv to save his life from the Jealousy of a usurper, 
ascended the throne, he set himself to restore Siam by ^Id 
modernization. He learned the European languages, sur- 
rounded himself with European counsellors, and, after purify- 
ing and reforming his olergv, removed the most notorious 
abuses of his mandarins ; he sIm tried to enrich his country by 
increasing its production of rice and by concluding friendly 
and commercial treaties with the great European Powers. 
This one-time monk was the real creator of modem Siam. His 
son, ChuJAlongkorp (1808-1910), educat>e(l like a European and 
having travelled extensively in Europe, continued his work. 
With the help of his younger brother. Prince Damrong, he 
multiplied schools, benevolent Institutions, works of public 
utility, and modern processes of agriculture and industry. 
His son Vajir&viidh, who succeeded him in 1010 , and has been 
brought up with equally broad views, is continuing the work 
of his father and his grandfather in close friendship with the 
two European Powers established In Indo-China, viz. Britain 
and France. 

3 . Physical features.— In spite of frequent admixtures with 
neighbouring peoples, the Siamese race preserves a disllnct t^)©- 
The Siamese is of medium height, and nas a supple body, vigor- 
ous and woU-proportioned. Roth sexes are olive-coloured, with 
narrow upper-foreheads, broad faces with thick lips, and black 
well-looquored teeth. Inieir hands are well-shaped but rather 
large, and they have long red-coloured nails. Their hair is 
glossy black, but ooarse and not very thick ; the men have 
their heads shaved, except a big tuft on the top, and they 
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always shave their beards. The women also shave their heads 
except a big tuft which they wear on the top. not so high as 
that of the men, and which they ootnb. pomade, and perfume 
carefully. This method of wearing the hair is still seen, but the 
Siamese of both sexes now tend to copy the Cambodians and 
wear their hair cut short. Among the upper classes, in imitation 
of the Europeans, the men wear their hair quite short, or even 
have their hcails shaved, while the women let their hair grow 
long and twist it up heiiind. The children of both sexes still 
have shaved heads, except for a pretty look of hair on the top 
which their parents adorn with small garlands of flowers and 
large gold or silver pins. This look of hair is shaved with great 
ceremony at pulH-rty. 

4 . Dress.— Except in the c.ase of very small children, the 
Siamese do not allow nakedness. )k>lh men and women wear 
a languti^ or lower garment, arrange*! in the form of wide 
breeches, the materral of whicli (cotton, silk, etc.) varies 
according to moans ; the breast la oxivered with a vest with 
sleeves, or among the women bv a scarf worn crosswise over 
the shoulders. All go barefnnte*) os a rule, except prim^es and 
mandarins, who wear embroidered slippers. The custom of 
wearing European shoes is gradually spreading. People in 
good oTrcuinstances shade themselves from tho sun with a 
parasol ; ordinary people content themselves with huge hats of 
palm-leaves. Both men and women have a passion for Jewels. 

5 . Character. -Thu Siamesu character has been variously 
ged. Pallegolx, who poriiaps knew them best because of 
his long residence in Siam, credits them with a spirit of charity, 
humanity, and gentleness, not only towards men, hut towards 
animals, and a happy^ timid, thoughtless. Irresolute, and 
rather childish disposition ; they have a horror of shouting 
and quarrelling, and are fond of amusement; they are great 
beggars, but also willingly give to those who ask from them. 
They have great respect for authority and olil age and 
deep reverence for their kings. As regards the acciusations 
maae against them that they are fonder of borrowing than of 
repaying, that they are humble with tlie powerful aiul harsh 
towards the weak, that they sometimes prove too clever in 
business, and that they are dishonest and glory in their dis- 
honesty, as is exemplified by the Siamese proverb, 'Trade is 
the business of the Dutch, arts and industry that of the Chinese, 
war that of France, and cleverness that of tho Siamese,’ it is 
only fair to remark that similar aiMnisat inns have been made, 
and not always Justly, against munv European races ; lastly, 
the worst faults of the Siamese seem to be those of the despotic 
government under which they are bowed down rather than 
those of the race itself. 

6 . Dwelling-places.— As a rule the Siamese live in bamboo 
huts built on plies and covered with a roof of ini/erlaced palm- 
leaves ; they are poor and simple, but often verv clean. They 
are raised alwiit a metre frtirn the ground, with access hy a 
bainlioo ladder. Tho hut itself is divided by bamboo partitions 
Into two or three compartments ; and under it are kept the 
supplies of rice, household utensils, and domestic animals. 
Merchants prefer to build their huts on a bainlxio ruft so that 
they can be removed at plfiasure ; many of the canal- and river- 
dwellers have house-lioals. The rich build their houses in the 
Chinese style of wood or brick with ))i liars of iron-wooil and 
floor and framework of teak ; they require two or three houses 
in order to afford separate accommodation to their family, 
slaves, and cooks. 

Before building a house, the Siamese must first consult the 
diviner to find out In what direction ho must luiild. Ho must 
avoid a place with piles sunk in the earth— tho debris of a 
former building ; he must not use pillars of teak, and among 
the pillars of iron-wood he must avoid those with exudations 
of resinous oil. The rungs of the ladder, the doors, windows, 
rooms, partitions must all be of odd number. Every house that 
violates these rules is unlucky and should be demolished. 

The furniture consists of tiiin mats and cushions for lying on, 
benches, some boxes, earthenware articles, baskets, haiiqiers, 
and knives. Tho rich, however, especially since the niodcrniza- 
tion of Siam, have carved beds, mattresses of floss silk, arm- 
chairs, tables, furniture inlaid with mother-of-pearl, tapestries, 
curtains, and c.ar])clM, costly weapons, as well as vases of valu- 
able workmanship or material, cups of all shapes and materials, 
sometimes beautiful plate, a great many cl*)cks. musicjil-boxes, 
pianos, graraopliones, and other inventions of nuMlern genius. 

7 . Food.— Tho Siamese are as a rule very temperate, like all 
tho natives of the Far East: tliey Jive on ric-e, fresh or dried 
fish, and fruits ; they season their dislies with a sauce or curry 
made with red alispine. Tliey eat very little meat, but ail 
kinds— poultry, water-liirds, stags, buffalo- or ox-flesh dried in 
the sun, tortoises, frogs, crocodiles, bats, serpent-boos, rals, 
etc. — and drink pure water or tea, and sometimes aruk or 
rice-brandy. 

8 . Arts and trades.— The Siamese are goo<l cultivators and 

f ;ood sailors in smooth water, but disinclined to coasting either 
rom heotilttnd to headland or close to the shore ; they .also fli*h 
and hunt. Intelligent, skilful, and manageable, they wriuld 
make excellent workmen if their sense of initiative had not 
been killed by the custom of the court and the mandarins of 
monoi>olizing them at a ridiculous price as soon as they i)osse.S 8 
any manual skill. Some do artistic w(Km 1 carving and metal- 
working ; others make barges and (•an*)eH ; the women weave 
materials for clothing. During the reigns of the last three 
kings efforts have been mode to develop national Industry. 

o. Tobacco and opium.— The Siamese smoke tobacco, and, in 
spite of the stern edicts of King (.-'hulalongkorr,i, many are still 
addicted to opium. This tho authorities combat very strongly, 
although they do not always set an examifle of abstinence. 
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zo. Religion : Buddhism.-— The Siamese are one 
of the most religious races of the religious East. 
Their religion, like that of Cambodia, is Southern, 
or orthodox, Buddhism, with Pftli as its sacred 
language, and called Sinhalese Buddhism. Under 
this very deep-rooted Buddhism there still remain 
traces of Brahmanism and innumerable animistic 
survivals. Bud<lhism seems to have been intro- 
duced into Cambodia and thence into Siam in A.D. 
422 (905 of the Buddhist era). For many years 
the whole Buddhist theology of Siam was based on 
the Trai Philm^ ‘ The Three Places,’ which is not 
an original Pali work, but a compilation in Siam- 
ese of works and commentaries on the Buddhist 
Pali canon, composed at the request of King Phaya 
Tak (1767-80). The Trai PMm is divided into 
three parts : (1) the first treats of the universe in 
general and the earth in particular ; (2) the second 
of the heavens and their inhabitants; (3) the 
third of the hells and their various punishments. 
Since the theological reform carried out in the 
19th cent, under the ausnices of King Mongkut 
the Trai PMm has hai very little orthodox 
value. ^ 

'riio fervour of the Siamese is shown by the 
multiplicity and richness of their pagodas, the 
number of their monks, and the esteem in which 
they are held. The pagodas, especially those of 
Bangkok, are most impressive with their forests 
of bell-turrets, al)ovo whicli towers a central 
pyramid 60 to 80 metres high, their trunks of 
white elephants at the corners, their coverings of 
polished tiles, their gilding, and their coloured 
porcelains. But connoisseurs lind in them a too 
evident intrusion of Chinese statuary and decora- 
tive art. They are high colonnaded^ buildings, 
with recurved roofs, the walls, painted in fresco on 
the insifle, sheltering groat statues of the Buddha 
as well as si upas of various dimensions. As a 
rule the pagodas are veritable monastic towns 
built in the middle of beautiful gardens dotte<i 
with ponds ; their principal ornament is one or 
more temples dedicated to the Buddha. The 
monastic enclosure also contains a funeral-pile 
for burning the dead, rooms for preaching and for 
the temporary accommodation of pilgrims and 
strangers, outhouses, and hundreds of little 
wooden and brick houses where the bonzes of the 
pagoda live. 

The monks, usually called by the earliest Euro- 
pean travellers talapnins {fala.'pdt, the fan which 
th(\y always carry) or bonzes^ anti by the Siamese 
phra:^ ‘ gr<*at,’ chdo thdi^ Mortis,* phVehu (Pali 
hhikkhn), phisu (Skr. bhiLm)^ * mendicants,’ arc 
more than 100,(XK} in number, attatrhed to about 
20, 000 monasteries throughout the whole of Siam. 
The rule to which they conform is, (usin Cambodia, 
the 27 articles of the Patimdk (Pali Patimokkhi) 
and the commentaries of^ the Phra : Vindi (Skr. 
Vinai/a). At their head is the idngkhdrdt (Skr. 
{snhtfhdrdja)^ nominated by the king, who^ is the 
‘protector and preserver of Buddhism* in the 
kingdom. The sahgliarCija has jurisdiction over 
all the monks in Siam, but interferes as little as 
possible in their afl'airs ; it is he who decides, in 
agreement with the king, in all religious contro- 
versies and litigations; and he presides at the 
assembly of the chiefs of pagodas when the king 
convokes it to discuss theological reforms. Under 
the saiu/hardjay but independent of him, are the 
abbots {somdet chao) of the royal monasteries, also 
nominated by (lie king. Each abbot governs his 
monastery assisted by a vicar {chao khifn pdlnt) 
and a chief secretary {chao khiln sdmu). under 
them are the bonzes who have been ordained, and 
under them, again, the nm or sama:nen (Pali 

I For the facts concernlntc Siamese Buddhism cf. the artt. 
Crvlok Buddhism and (Iamkodia. 


aamanera)^ novices under twenty years of age, 
wlio wear the yellow robe, but are not yet obliged 
to observe more than the eight Buddhist com- 
mandments.^ 

The pagoda in Siam is not only the sanctua^ of 
prayer; it is also the centre of culture. This 
culture is essentially Indian, as, until the arrival 
of the first Portuguese navigators, Siam was com- 
pletely within India’s sphere of influence; it 
received its first civilization from' the Br&hmans of 
India, and then from merchants from Malabar and 
Coromandel, and, along with Cambodia and Laos, 
it remained permeated with this Indian civiliza- 
tion until the east coast of Indo-China accepted 
Chinese civilization. There are still extant note- 
worthy archflDological witnesses of this primitive 
Hinduization of Siam in the monuments of its 
former capitals, Savankhaldk, Sukhdkai, and 
Lopburl. The former and present religion of Siam 
(Brahmanism and Buddhism), its sacred language 
(Pali), its civil institutions, its writing, its arts, 
and its literature come from India. In the 13th 
cent, the Thai alphabet, the prototype of the 
present alpliabet, was invented by the help of 
Bniliman gmms on the model of the Indian 
writing already in use in the country. All this 
civilization has bf3en preserved and diffused up to 
the present day by the monks, who are as a rule 
the educators of the people, os the Christian 
monks were in Europe in the Middle Ages. The 
vdt (monastery) is still the only school in isolated 
villages, although in the large towns modern 
schools have been established, with special teachers 
to initiate the Siamese into Western (uilture. In 
spite of the welcome given to this culture, every 
boy, from the. hiiinblest subject to the king, still 
continues to go to the pagoda at the age of 
puberty to receive a Buddhist initiation, with 
religious and domestic ceremonies which recall the 
first Christian communion. The Buddhist monas- 
tery, on the whole, has always maintained in 
Siam, even during the most troubled times, the 
inclination for spiritual life and culture. It is 
naturally more concerned with the boys than with 
the girls, although in 1767 there were convents of 
bhikkhuni (‘nuns’) flourishing in Ayuthia, in 
which a great many women ana girls received an 
elementary education ; at the present day wealthy 
families, especially those of court officials, give a 
very good education to their daughters, some of 
whom are fairly elegant Siamese writers. 

II. Reforms of Buddhism.— The establishment 
of (fiiristian missions in Siam introduced Western 
culture, which was received, especially at (ioiirt, 
with genuine enthusiasm, particularly the astro- 
nomy and mathematics taught by the tfesuits. 
So also the preaching of Christianity, as well os 
that of Islam, always received complete tolerance, 
except when it was believed to oe a cloak for 
dangerous political designs. The embassy of 
Louis XIV. was so well received that for a moment 
that monarch thought that the whole of Siam 
would be converted to Christianity ; young 
Siamese were sent to the Louis le Grand College, 
and one of them there sustained a thesis in Latin 
at the Sorbonno. In 1767 the destruction of 
Ayuthia and the dynasty reigning there aroused a 
violent reaction ; Siam became abator of foreigners. 
But with the esteblishment of the present dynasty 
in 1787, with Bangkok ns its capital, the former 
Siamese civilization revived, and the kingdom was 
^ened to the influence of Western civilization. 
Tlie great author of this double evolution— at one 
and tno same time traditional and modernist — W8W» 
King Mongkut. But this former hhikkhu remained 
at the same time a proud nationalist and a fervent 
Buddhist, who longed for a revival of Buddhism 
1 Bes art. Homastioism (BuddhiftX 
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in Siam. He reformed the monastic discipline in 
an orthodox sense, grounding himself on the 
original sources ; and he organized the teaching 
of P&li in the monasteries with examinations in 
sacred hermeneutics and theology. He attempted 
more — the modernization of Buddhism — in concert 
with his minister the Phra:Klan Chao Phaya 
Thipakon. In 1869 the latter published a work 
entitled Kichanukitj * Book explaining Things 
clearly,* in which he posits four truths (pain, the 
origin of pain, destruction of this origin, and the 
way leading to this destruction), which are in 
germ all the teaching of the Buddha. He denies 
the authenticity of the Jdtnkas and the five 
stories of the suttas forming the Suttapi^ka. For 
him there emanate from the Buddha only the Four 
Noble Truths (enumerated above) and the Pam- 
mattha, i.e. the substance of the Ahhidhamma- 
pi^aka^ or superior doctrine. 

This doctrine as well as a royal plan of reform 
based thereon caused uneasiness among the tradi- 
tionalists of Siamese monasticism, but, though not 
in reality very workable, at least it had the 
excellent effect of forcing the Siamese theologians 
to learn Pali scientifically, to get closer to the 
texts of the Buddhist canon, and to renew their 
theology. 

King Chulftlongkorn continued the work of his 
father oy printing and editing at his own expense 
the whole of the Pftli Tipitakai^ copies of which 
wore lavislily distributed among tho scholars and 
scientific eHtahliahments of Europe and America. 
Under the direction of his brother, Prince Damrong, 
the Vajirafiana National Library regularly pub- 
lishes Pali texts, works on Buddhism, and re- 
searches on the historical and religious past of 
Siam after the best European methods. 

Thus Siam is taking possession of its glorious 
past at the very time when it is turning towards 
a brilliant future in conjunction with the great 
European nations, enlightened by their civilization, 
but anxious to keep politically independent of 
them. 

12. Brahmanism. — Although Brahmanism has 
not played such an important part in the history 
of Siam as in that of Oambodia, it has had great 
influence. An ins(!rir)tion engraved on an ancient 
statue of Siva tells of a curious atlem})t to rcst<»re 
this ancient religion in Siam : in 1.510 tho king of 
Kftmpheng-PhCt, Dhariiiasoka, in spite of his 
ultra-Buddhist name, substituted tho worship of 
Siva for that of Buddha in his states. Probably 
this religious transformation in a vassal princi- 
pality of Ayuthia was specially designed to make 
final a declaration of independence of the rebel 
vassal prince. But it is not to this factitious 
action that the important remains of Brahmanism 
on Siamese soil are due, whoso living witnesses 
are tha phra7]is, or Brfihmans of the king of Siam, 
similar to the hakus of the king of Cambodia. 
They are said to he descended from the persecuted 
Brahmans of India who fled first to Pegu and then 
to Siam during the course of the 6th and 6th 
centuries of our era. They are he! ieved to preserve 
their primitive type ; and there are only about 80 
of them living near their special temple, the. Vat 
B6t Phram, or ‘pagoda of the sanctuary of the 
Brfihmans* — a collection of three iniseraulo brick 
buildings in an enclosure. Tho main ornament of 
this temple consists of colossal stJitucs of the 
Hindu trimilrti; their chief is called in Siame.se 
i*hra : MaharaxakhruvUthi (Skr. Maharnjagnru- 
yiddhi). They marry, and wear their long hair 
tied behind ; they worship the BrAlimanic deities, 
and once a year they ceremonially parade through 
the town with them amid tho ignorant re.spect of 
the people. Their r61e in tho royal palace is 
1 80 vol«., Bangkok, 1893. 


exactly the same as in Cambodia, hut not so in- 
fluential, They compose in Sanskrit the oflicial 
names of tho princes, mandarins, towns, temples, 
palaces, and elephants. In tho great certMuonies 
of the palace, clad in white robes, with long 
<?onical caps on their heads, and carrying their 
Brfthmanic statues in their hands, they occu])y as 
honourable a position os the bonees ; they also 
preside at coronations; and they consecrate the 
water wliicli is drunk every year as a sign of 
fldclity by the great mandarins and high officials. 
Certain of them, called hOn, hCrn (Skr. hord ; cf. 
Gr. fi>/)a), are the astrologers and diviners of the 
king, charged w'ith astronomical and astrological 
computations, announcing rains or drought, and 
lucky or unlucky hours and days. Besides the 
phra7ns wo must also mention the th’dr (Skr. 
dchdrya)^ the lay teachers of tho pagodas. 

13. Popular religion. — Although the Siamese 
are excellent BudilliLsts, they j>rosorve a mass of 
survivals of ancient anitnisin, 'I’o whatever class 
of society they fxdong, all fielicve in good and bad 
spirits (phi ) ; and tho spirits in whom the people 
are most interested are those which do nob seem 
to have any connexion with Buddhist mythology. 
The malignant or formidable phis arc much more 
numerous and more venerated than the good 
spirits. Among the latt^T the best known are the 
jmi nang female tree-spirits who dwell in 
certain lieautiful forest-trees. It is said that those 
good fairies often fill the alms-howls of monks on 
pilgrimage wdien they lay them at the h)Ot of the 
trees which the spirits inhabit. 

Evil spirits are divided into three classes ; (1) 
the ‘ autogenous * phi^ those which are nob derived 
from any Imman being, .although some human 
beings, especially sorcerers, may succeed in keep- 
ing them in their power; (2) the phis which are 
the spirits of the aead (spectres, ^osts, demons, 
etc.); (3) the phis belonging to other worlds, 
which cannot be seen on oartfi, but which for many 
people exist as really as if they w’ero seen and 
neard. 


The most common and the m 08 t dan;^erou« of all are the 
second class-— the phi lok, or spirits of the deail. llaviii|r 
escaped from tho body at deuUi, they iuliabit abaiidonud 
houses and ruins, always on the outlook for living; bniiiKs to 
harm or friichten. They can make themselves visible or 
tangible. They nearly always take »ip their position at the foot 
of a person's bed, trying to pull him from it, sfi/.in)( him by tliu 
bijf toes, etc. t>no of them, whom many people claim to have 
seen. Is tho phi jtret, from 10 to 10 metres in heijfht, who is tho 
spirit of n malefactor. Ilavini; a mouth as small as the eye of a 
needle, he is constantly in a state of inanition, and looks like a 
skeleton, llu appears at niffht and, insteaii of sucakinjf, gives 
a low whistle. The phi tai h&ng are the spirits of persons who 
died a sudden or violent death or of still-fsjrn children. They 
are often confused with the phi tax ha, who are rather the 
ghosts of people who have died from eholont or a sudden Ill- 
ness. They are all horrible and malignant, and yet the peonle 
do not always avoid tho places where they are said to lie, 
because tlic possession of a phi pJivAi (the ‘ essence * of a phi 
tai h&nif) is a formidable power. To get this a sorcerer goes by 
night to the place haunted by tho pni tai h&nfj, conjures him 
un bv incantations, and inini(>dlately piits a lighted torch under 
his chin, so that the heat may cause the grease to flow from his 
chin into a vessel. This grease, mixed with perfumed oils, 
forms a magic jiomadc, by means of which the sorcerer can 
make people go mad or bccomp amorous, ruin them, or bring 
dangeroiLs illrmss upon them. According to the Siamese, a man 
possessed with a phi phnli suddenly ne(X)mc8 mad, shouts, 
gesticulates, and tries to break everything round about him ; 
ordinary means being powerless to calm him, they send tor t he 
sorcerer to exorci7.e him ; the sorcerer takes a nail and applii s 
the point of it to the big loo of the victim, who boLdns to shout, 
although the point has only pressed against iiiH skin; the 
sorcerer presses with the nail a little more to make thejihe'e 
untenable by the p/it phrAi ; then he drives his null into a piece 
of wood, HO tljat the phi phrAi feels itself pit reed through or is 
forced to enter tho nail ; the patient begins to howl, then after 
a quarter of an hour he quietens down, and is normal and 
cured. Tho phi kHman (Skr. kurnara) is the sj'irit of a fietus or 
of a child dying at birth ; the greatest prci iintions must ho 
taken to bury this aliortion to prevent the spirit from returning 
to haunt the bo<ly of the mother and cause her death. Tho 
little oorjJHH is folded In two. enclosed in a JarL^' put for cooking 
rice, covered with paper ana leaves on which liave been written 
charms {mantras) in Pftll, and buried In the wood ; or It may, 
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after beliift enclosed In the vessel, be given to a eoroerer, who, 
armed with a sword, carries it to the bank of a river, loads it 
with imprecations, and then, after breaking it in two with a 
stroke of the sword, atiandons it to the current. The phi kra : t(L 
selects as its home the body of certain women (sorceresses), 
which it leaves ot night to look for food, eating the very stones. 
According to some, it is inoftenHive ; according to others, it is 
very dangerous, devouring embryos in the womb. Some claim 
that these phU are the spirits of women who have died in the 
jungle and come back to haunt the place. The phi ka : hdng, 
which a]ipearB in the form of a man with the wings and tail of 
a bird, is also an evil spirit. So also is the phi pong khang, a 
kind of vampire like a black monkey, which dwells in the 
jungle and sucks the blood from the big toes of sleeping people. 

phi kaong koi does the same ; so that any one who wishes 
to sleep in the Jungle is recommended to keep hold of his feet. 
These spirits may be forced to obey certain clever sorcerers, 
who send them to torment their enemies. The phi pd, special 
invisible demons of the jungle, cause fever or dysentery in those 
who rest there during the night. The phi khdmdt, a kind ot 
will o' the wisp, in the form of a red star seen in desert places 
at night, causes mirages and makes people fall into a hole 
which they take for a Rouse : it also loves to deceive boatmen 
with its false light and wreck them. The phi dm^ the night* 
mare ghost, sits on the chests of sleepers, especially travellers 
in the safas,^ and makes them utter inarticulate cries. There 
are also several wandering spirits, chdo phi. thephardk (Skr. 
demrak^a), for whom the people ereot small brick and wooden 
buildings, called ian chAo, * house ot the master.* People 
living liear a ^an ohAo. both men and women, are often pos* 
sessed by the phis who nave chosen to dwell in them, and they 
deliver oracles, cure illnesses, etc. 

The kdn (Skr. guic^a)ii a sort of 'possession compelling its 
victim to throw away outside a piece of meat or skin, which 
forces itself into the body of some person, and harms him If he 
is not freed , from it by means of incantations. Both the 
bewitched person (tuk kdn) and the bewitcher, moreover, may 
find themselves in a very had state if they do not paralyze the 
malignant effect by periodical and regular incantations. 

A certain spirit, the thdn vH mvdn, is regarded as the chief 
of all ; he resembles a pdk (Skr. pak^a), or fierce giant, inhabits 
the sky, Is armed with a heavy iron club, and Is believed to 
send smallpox to children. 

Among the * autogenous ' pAfs we may mention the phi ru'sn, 
the guardian angel or spint of the house. There is one for 
each house, and it is sometimes heard whispering to itself ; it 
may be soon in the shape of a man ; a small building is d^i- 
oatM to it in every house. 

The water’spirits (phi ndm) are also very mucii respected. 
Small rafts are frequently seen, bearing figurines representing 
a family with a man, woman, ciiildren, offerings of betel, rice, 
and flowers, dolled with little tapers, floating on the surface of 
the rivers ; this is a tribute of the faithful to the water*8piritB. 
During serious cpldcmius it is to the spirits of the cross-roads 
that offerings are dedicated. Of course in Siam, as in 
Cambodia, a whole series of spirits of a purely Buddhist 
character are worsiiippcd— the pigat (Skr. pigacha), the pret 
(Skr. preia), the pdk (Skr. yak^a), the raxei (Skr. rakfaga), 
the khrdt (Skr. garu^a), and the ndfc (Skr. naga). It 
evident also that, with some differences in names, the system 
ot superstitious beliefs is identical in the two c^ountries. 

14. Amulets. — Rich and poor wear amulets ; 
these are sometimes pkH pra:chict, or bands of 
cloth which tliey roll round the head and neck, 
sometimes necklaces made of seven amber or gold 
beads, sometimes .• or small gold or silver 
plates engraved with diagrams or sacred formulas 
and worn on consecrated c:ords (this is in fact the 
only clothing of very young children), sometimes 
circles of thin artistically woven bamboo thongs. 
All these objects are intended to ward off illnesses 
and all kinds of witchcraft; and there are also 
kayft sith (Skr. kCtya-\-siddhif)t amulets of in- 
visibility, and ka:phani talismans of invulner- 
ability. The women also wear across their 
shoulders necklaces soaked in lustral water by the 
bonzes ; among the poorer classes strings of con- 
secrated cotton thread are substituted. 

15. Sorcerers. — Sorcerers (mddu)^ sorceresses 
(thao)t and diviners (mothai) are consulted in all 
the important actions of life. They are believed 
to be anlo to command certain spirits, to send them 
into the bodies of luiman beings, or to chase them 
away. The spirit by their enchantments hides 
itself in a buffalo-skin reduced to the size of a pea, 
which the enemy is made to swallow ; soon, under 
the effect of tile spirit’s power, the body of the 
Iwwitched man expands, swells, and bursts, unless 
another sorcerer counteracts the witchcraft. 

The sorcerers practise spells by means of tiny 

1 8 hcltora at the entrances to villages for the use of strangers 
and travellers. 


clay figurines (fha:von) rep the person 

whom they wish to harm ; they stick a pin or a 
nail through the heart or the head and then bury 
them. A person can thus either free the victim 
from an illness or give him an illness from which 
he will die in a very short time. These sorcerers 
are also skilled in making love-philtres (sdne, ya 
phU). It is held that they often make allianoe 
wdth thieves, facilitating Durglaries by causing 
the whole family to sleep soundly by means of a 
spell. Most of the formulas used 1 ^ the sorcerers 
are in distorted I'&li and are o^n incompre- 
hensible even to the person who utters them. 

16. Medicine. — Siamese medicine orijginated in 
India, and tradition says that it was introduced 
by Khomarabhacca, who lived in the time of 
Buddha. He wrote medical treatises which were 
regarded as sacred and to-day are translated into 
Siamese in the mgodas under the name of Bdkha: 
nithan (Skr. Boghclniddna). Being essentially 
Indian, this science is pliilosophical and theoretioal. 
The human body is supposed to be composed of 
four elements (wind, water, fire, earth), and health 
depends upon the equilibrium or non-equilibrium 
of these elements in the body. Nowhere in these 
books do we find systematio descriptions of dis- 
eases ; there is no real knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, or surgery, which is m the hands of 
timid bone-setters, with dressings of coconut-oil 
and cotton. Midwifery is not quite so rudi- 
mentary ; but the barbarous and unhygienic custom 
of keeping a lire burning near the lying-in woman 
persists in Siam, as in Burma, Cambodia, Annam, 
and the whole of Tndo-China. Except in the case 
of women of high rank, with whom everything is 
done in the European fashion, every pregnant 
Siamese woman is laid on a small bed near a fire 
in a dark room with no outlet for the smoke; 
she remains there thirty days for the first child, 
twenty-five for the second, ten for the third, and 
five for the others. Tho women are keenest to 
maintain this cruel custom, thinking that it im- 
proves tho beautiful pale yellow colour of their 
skin. 

Knowing their superstitious disposition, we are 
not surprised that tno Siamese attribute the non- 
^uilibrium of the four elements and hence their 
illnesses to spirits, and consult the sorcerer rather 
than tho doctor ; besides, the sorcerer is often the 
ordinary doctor. They also believe that illnesses 
are the consequences of deeds, either in this life or 
in a previous one, and that the best of remedies is 
to do good works (tkdm hUn^ Skr. »waya). In all 
serious illnesses two tapers are oflbred to the god 
of medicine. 

The Siamese also practise Chinese medicine. Tho 
Chinese system consists in taking the pulse and 
using bundles of medicinal plants; the Siamese 
system makes drugs of powders and pills of flowers, 
roots, and medicinal woods dissolved in lukewarm 
water. The most extraordinary substances, like 
those to be found in ancient pharmacopcsias, 
abound in Siamese medicine. 

In a word, Siamese medicaments, whether of 
mineral, vegetable, or animal origin, aim at adding 
to or taking away from the constitutive elements 
what they lack or what they have in excess. In a 
single prescription, therefore, the Siainose doctor 
may use more than a hundred substances all mixed 
together. 

The doctors {m6) are divided into m6 luang, or 
royal physicians, and md rdJtaddon (Skr. rdja+ 
dana ?), or people’s physicians. The royal doctors 
(physicians and surgeons), with a chief at their 
head, are divided into squ^s, who in turn remain 
in the palace and follow the king and court. They 
all receive a salary from the king, and their office 
passes to their children. Their knowledge must 
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have been very much enriched by the Eurm)ean 
scientiho information which the Wang Lang 
Medical College {vAng Wnors* palace*) provided at 
Bangkok for students. Toe doctors of the people, 
who are numerous and specialized, and often take 
up their art without the slightest medical nrepara- 
tion, include the m6 nUety or masseurs, and the m6 
phiy or exorcists. 

17. Superstitious beliefs.— (a) General, — The 
superstitions of the Siamese are as numerous as 
those of the Cambodians (which they resemble in 
the most curious way). 

One of their chief preocoupationfl la to make thoniacivoa in- 
vulnerable: they claim that a ball of aolidiiled mercury— 
probably an anialffam of lead or tin— carried on the person 
protecto against all weapon-wounda ; princes and nobles always 
carry this in their (j^irdles ; eaglewood beads are also considered 
a good preservative. 

Bice has a lucky character and plays an Important part in all 
domestic and official ceremonies. It is the symbol of fecundity 
in the marriage rites, and of happiness in others. The Siamese 
bestow on the rice-goddess, a second Ceres, worship based on 
the belief that she presides at the sprouting of this cereal in the 
fields ; the children are taught to reverence her before meals, 
and in many families they even murmur a prayer in her honour 
before eating. 

Agriculture has always been an object of great reverence, and 
gives rise to the rite (as in China) of ceremonially tracing a 
furrow at the beginning of the agricultural year {Hk n«). 
Formerly it was the king himself who performed this rite; 
to-day it is the minister of agriculture. It takes place at the 
beginning of May — the period fixed for the cultivation of rice 
throughout the whole kingdom. Harvest takes place without 
ceremony, but It Is closed by a saorifloe in which as an olToriiig 
to the deities very well-flllod ears of rice are burned. With the 
rice-ceremonies we may connect the burlesque festival of Wio 
6kya khAOy 'king of the rice,* which also takes place in May- 
June. While the real king remains within his palace, a mock 
king usurps his prerogatives for three days amid Joy and feast- 
ing. The subjects of the new king scatter themselves over the 
port and the town, laying violent hands on the Chinese Junks 
and ships that happen to lie there, entering houses and bazaars, 
and taking possession of all that they find unless the owners 
make haste to buy everything back from them. But— most 
interesting of all— tnis ricc-king goes into a field in the middle 
of the town and traces a furrow with a gilded plough. Above 
this field there has been erected a high swing ; the minister of 
agriculture, who accompanies the ephemeral sovereign, takes 
his stand on the swing, amid the silence of the crowd, and 
balances himself In It in order to invoke celestial blessings on 
the field and all the crops of the year.l The rlce-klng mounts 
it In his turn and balances on It amid the laughter, shouting, 
and tom-tom heating of the people. Thu ‘king’ also leans 
against a trectrunk, standing on his left foot anu holding his 
right foot up as high as his left knee. Then a cow is brought, 
before which are spread rice, potatoes, beans, etc. ; the food 
towards which it first turns will he scarcest and most expensive 
during the year. 

Certain trees are worshipped on account of their antiquity or 
too Buddhist memories which they recall --s.g., thepM-(=Skr. 
bodhi)trw (,Ficua reHgio8a\— or because they are regarded as 
the dwelling-place of a powerful phi. 

To the Buddhist lieliefs must be attributed the pity that all 
the Siamese have for animals and the horror that they feel at 
their slaughter even by the laitv ; the rich buy barges full of 
fish at certain times in order to throw them hack into the water, 
or ciages full of captive birds which they set at liberty in the 
pretiincts of a pagoda. From a similar motive every eighth and 
fifteenth day of the month hunting and fishing are strictly 
forbidden, and on those days nobody would dream of selling, 
buying, or eating flesh, 

{b) While elephants,— The best known of the 
Siamese superstitions connected with animals is 
the veneration of white elephants {xang phiCek), 
It still seems entirely Buddhist, recalling the 
white elephant in which the Buddha became in- 
carnate. Monkeys and ‘white’ sparrows {i.e. 
albinos) are also treated with respect, hut not to 
such a degree as the white elephant, the pos.Mession 
of which is a promise of happiness for the king 
and the whole kingdom. During Mic ICth and 17th 
centuries the kings of Siam, CanilKidia, Pegu, and 
Laos waged unending wars with each otlier for the 
possession of white elephants. 

When a white elephant is discovered in the kingdom, the 
pemon who captures it is exempted by the king from royal 
corv^es until too third generation, and receives a number of 
gold piocea ; then a deputation from the court along with 
musicians goes with ceremony to fetch the maJcHtic luck-hringer 

1 This swing-rite e seme to signify, as in India, too alternation 
of the seasons. 


to Bangkok, on a raft garlanded with flowers, vihore it is fed 
with cakes and sugar-canes and receives from ail nidcH so imioii 
respect that European travellers thought at one time that the 
Siamese worshipped the white elepnaiit. ^ arrival in the 
r.apital is the sign for great festivities. The Brftlimans bathe It 
with lustral water and choose the pompous Sanskrit name by 
which it will henceforth be called, for, on entering the royal 
stable It also receives the title of ‘great mandarin. Its covers 
are of velvet ; it eats and drinks from a^ld or sliver basin fniits 
and choice herlis ; its teeth are hooiied with gold, and it often 
wears a precious diadem ; a whole suite of slaves and followers 
hustle round it, and, when it takes a bath, It Is shwled under 
a sumptuous reel and gold parasol. Its slightest ailments are 
tende<i by the royal physicians ; its death puts the whole court 
and kingdom into mourning. Servants suspected of having 
been careless witii it are mercilessly put to death. The figure 
of the white elephant adorns the Siamese flog at the present 
day. 

The tiger, which is very much dreaded by the 
Siamese because of its power and its ferocity, is 
always addressed with respectful fear, but is put 
to death whenever possible. An enormous fresh- 
water lizard {Monitor chgans) is believed to bring 
misfortune to any one wlio meets or touches it. 

(c) Portraits. — The Siamese are afraid to see a 
painting or a photograph of themselves ; they think 
that it may be made use of in black majLpe. It is 
most probably this superstition, which is almost 
universal in the Far hast, that is responsible for 
the non-existence of coins bearing the representa- 
tion of the sovereign in Bralunanic India, Uius 
depriving us of valuable historical evidence. King 
Mongkii? has done much to modify this prejudice 
against portraits : ho has been photographed on 
several occasions with the dignitaries of his court, 
and he has had coins struck with a rejiresentation 
of himselh It is only fair to mention that in 1686 
the Siamese who were sent os ambassadors to the 
court of Louis XIV. wore not afraid to allow their 
portraits to ho painted, for the picture of the 
whole embassy is still to be seen at Versailles ; 
hut these men— their voyage itself proves it— were 
exceptional. 

id) Treaties.’^When a treaty is signed between 
the king of Siam and anotlier party, tho latter 
must immediately take charge 01 the csopy of tho 
treaty signed by the king without letting it remain 
in any intormcdiary dwelling-place for fear of 
bringing misfortune to the place. 

18. Human sacrifices. —In Siam, as in Cambodia 
and Burma, tradition claims that the foundation 
of a new town always required a human sacriiice : 
when the walls Avere almost completed, — just when 
the gate avhs being put into position— it is said, 
tlie voluntary or involuntary sacrifice of one el- 
even of three victims had to be obtained. As 
voluntary victims wore usually not to be found, a 
great mandarin accompanied by guards used to 
post himself near the gate repeating liis future 
name in a loud voice ; if a passer-by, tliinking 
that ho Avas being summoned, turned his head in 
their direction, he Avas regarded as designed by 
fate, and he was seized and taken away. After 
a short retreat and a sumptuous banquet tlie 
victim or vietiiiis thus obtained were solemnly 
taken to the gate and biirieil alive under a 
foundation beam. 

19. Festivals.— See art. Festivals and Fa.sts 
(S iamese). 

30, Organization of family life. — (1) Jirlations 
of the sf;re.s.— Marriage in Siam takes jilaco early, 
usually at 15 years of age for girls and 17 for boys. 
Tho law allows polygamy, and tho rich take full 
advantage of it ; billowing the king’s cxamjilc, 
they have regular hainins ; but the poor are ulmoNt 
always monogainuus. Moreover, only one of the 
miiiiorous wives of a Siamese liohls the rank of 
legitimate spouse, the one who Avas first AviMhlcd 
according to tho solemn betrothal (khon otfik), 
and brought a dowry instead of heing fxnight. 
Even if otliers are afterwards wedded with .similar 
ceremonies— Avhicli is very rare— they are, as com- 
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pared with the first wife {mid ludug, * chief wife*), 
only * little wives.’ As a rule it is the chief wife who 
chooses the wives of the second rank ; the husband 
always asks her advice and her approval on this 
point, and she treats them as young sisters or as 
docile servants; even the favourite takes care 
not to go against the traditional dignity of her 
who is the only * mistress of the house.* Further, 
only the chief wife and her children can inherit 
from the husband. It is therefore the position of 
the woman rather than that of the man that 
determines the legal status of the children. 

(2) -Marriages are often arranged by 

the j»arents, but often also the young man makes 
his choice and then speaks to his parents. If his 
choice is approved, his parents request two trust- 
worthy friends to sound the girl’s parents. Though 
they are well receive<l, it does not follow that they 
at once obtain a decisive answer j it is proper for 
the parents of the girl to ask leave to consult her, 
to rellect, not to appear in too great haste ; it is 
only at the third of the requests, repeated at 
regular intervals, that they decide to agree. 
Tlien the conditions are discussed: the future 
husband must give a sum of money which his 
future parents- in -law will either keep for them- 
selves, if they are poor, or give to the girl as a 
dowry to hel}) her when aho begins housekeeping. 
He must also present to his fiancee jewels according 
to his wealth, and sometimes also a house or a 
Ijarge. When all this is settled, the betrothal 
(Man always very solemn— takes place; 

the young man, accompanied by bis frienas, all 
dressed in their finest clothes, enters a barge, 
decorated with flags, to convey to his fianc6o’s 
house appropriate gifts, such as betel, areca, and 
rice-cakes; on his arrival he greets all his future 
family, the dowry is counted, and the wedding-day 
fixed. 

(3) Marriage,^'Y\\i& is a purely domestic cere- 
mony; the State never interferes with it, and 
religion only occasionally by prayers and aspersions 
of lustral water on the young couple by the bonzes 
if tliey have been invited. The marriage is 
primarily a kind of ‘ wedding-party,’ at whicli the 
parents and friends assemble at the house of the 
girl’s parents to eat, drink, and be merry for one 
or two days according to the wealth of the couple. 
During a certain time, from one to three months, 
the young couple as a rule live near the girl’s 
parents in a cottage which the man had to build 
fur the purpose before the marriage. As the 
Siamese law gives parents absolute control over 
their chihlren, and a greedy fatljor might often 
take ailvantage of this to sell his daughter, under 
the pretext of marriage, to a man whom she liated, 
there is a custom to counterbalance this ; when a 
pair of lovers cannot obtain their parents’ consent, 
they elope, and go and live together some distance 
away ; tneir union being thus affirmed, they return, 
preceded by two trustworthy friends to intercede 
in their favour, and ask their parents’ forgiveness. 
The young man then presents his paronts-in law 
with the usual gifts and the marriage is concluded. 
Tf t he parents persist in refusing, the young people 
repair to the judges, who generally arrange things 
in tlieir favour. Marriage is forbidden between 
nejir relatives except in the cose of kings, who arc 
ailowed to wed their half-sisters to maintain tlie 
purity of tlie royal line. 

Although in Si.irn the wife never goes out n ith 
her husband, she is quite free, to go ami come 
indoors and out, is seen at the theatre, carries on 
business if need be, and is almost nhvays consulted 
by her husband in all important undertakings. 
X^egally the husband has the right to sell a wife 
whom he has bought ; he cannot sell the chief 
wife, who brought him a dowry, except when the 


woman, having consented to the contracting of the 
debt, has thus become surety for it; but both 
cases are very uncommon. 

(4) Divorce, — Divorce {yd) exists, but is seldom 
practised. It cannot take place until after an 
attempt at reconciliation before the seniors. The 
guilty husband must sign a written agreement to 
alter his conduct ; if he does not improve, divorce 
is granted. In cases of adultery (much rarer than 
in Laos) the man may send his wife away after 
giving her a letter of divorce {nang-siCyd) with his 
seal u})on it. Divorce almost always takes place 
by mutual consent; the woman takes back her 
dowry ; the common property and the children are 
divided — unless the children are grown up and 
show a preference for father or mother. When 
there are no children, the man returns to his 
parents. 

(6) Birth,— Hhe birth of a child is accompanied 
by various superstitious rites. Whenever it is 
born, it is washed, its arm is bound with bands 
of consecrated cotton, its horoscope is taken, and 
the name given is always an ugly one so as not to 
arouse the jealousy of the evil spirits ; in the event 
of illness the name is changed in order to baffle 
the phi who is angry ; the child is always breast- 
fed ; every month its head is shaved ; its body is 
waslied daily, and is left naked except for one or 
two gold or silver necklaces, with small metal 
plates bearing mysterious characters and serving 
as amulets ; girls also wear another gold or silver, 
or sometimes copper, plate, shaped like a heart 
and hung on a chain or string round the waist. 
At the ago of four or five years a little tuft of 
hair is allowed to grow, wliich in the case of both 
sexes is shaved at the age of puberty in a great 
ceremony which is both religious and domestic. 

(6) Shaving of the for^^-lock.—htt&e the diviner has fixed the 
most favourable day and liour for the ceremony of shaving the 
forc-lock {kfm chukY the parents siuid cakes and flowers to all 
relatives and friends to invite them lo the festival. A gunshot 
or petard-reports open the ceremony. The bonzes come and 
recite prayers on the head of the child, who is <lerked with ail 
the Jewels procurable ; he is sprinkled with lustral water, then 
one of his near relatives shaves his fore-lock, while hired 
musicians play their most lively tunes. All the guests con- 
gratulate the newly-tonsured boy on his entrance into the world 
of young men, and place money for him in a plate ; this is put 
aside to buy Jewels for the boy’s fianc6o, unless the parents 
are very poor, when they tise it themselves. Then, for a day or 
more, they cat, drink, smoke, play, and attend cock-fights or 
theatrical shows in honour of the new young man or woman. 

At the tonsure of a royal prince (Pali cala-kantana mahgala, 
'festival of the shaving of the fore-lock’^ all Bangkok goes on 
holiday. On the appointed <lay the prince, dressed in a red 
languti covered with jewels, and surrounded by armed soldiers 
and a long procession of ehiklren of his own age of all nation- 
alities. wearing their national costume and each carrying a 
lotus-flower in his hand, goes in a giUltMl palanquin to the king’s 
a^iartinents. He prostrates himself before his father, who raises 
mm up, and leads him by the hand to prostrate himself before 
the ashes of his ancestors in the temple of the palace. For 
three days in succeHsion the same ceremonies are repeated ; on 
the fourth day, in front of the ancestral tombs, the Br&hmans 
sprinkle him with lustral water, and divide bis fore-Inck into 
throe locks (in allusion to the Hindu trimurti); the kingcuta 
the locks, and almost immediately the Brahmans shave the 
boy’s head. At the last stroke of the razor two Brahmans 
sound the conch. Then the prince, accompanied by the king, 
goes in procession to a gilded pavilion on the top of an artificial 
mountain of pyramid shaitc, wlileh 8ytnlK)lizes Mount KailOsa. 
the famous peak of the Himalayas whither the god Siva repaired 
at the shaving of the fore-lock of his son, GaijieAa. In this 
pavilion, in the presence of tlie royal family and all the high 
court officials, the prince purifies himself in a bath which seems 
to represent the Ganges ; then he i.s sprinklefl fiy the king and 
the highest persons in the assembly on the head, shoulders, 
and the whole body with five ewers of lustral water (in allusion 
to the five great rivers tliat issue from tiie Himalayas). The 
imisiciaiis at the foot of tlie mouiituin play a triumphal march ; 
a, Brfiiiiiuui wipes the prince’s face, and a crown of pure white 
cotton is placed on hla head. Kveryhody descends, and the 
religious ceremony is over. I’he secular festivals now begin, 
and last for several days. The wh^e ceremony of shaving the 
top-knot is a Br.'ihmanical survival m a population for centuries 
Buddhist, which Bmidhism not only, has tolerated, but has 
made an effort to preserve. On the day after the shaving of the 
top-knot the young people usually enter \he pagoda as novices, 
tradition requiring that all, even the kings, should have worn 
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the yellow robe (or a time. Although King Mougkut spent 
yeen lu the monastery, his son, King Chul&longXorQ. imbued 
with Western ideas, would not stay more than tnree days, and 
would not have his eyebrows and his head completely shaved~ 
which scandalized the most pious o( his suhlects. 

Girls, after the shaving of their top-knot, return until 
marriage to the shelter of ^eir parents' homes. 

(7) Parents and children , — ^The relations be- 
tween oarents and children in Siam are as a rule 
markea on the one side by affectionate care and 
on the other by profound respect and deference. 
Infanticide is almost unknown, and the idea of 
parricide never enters their minds. Of course 
the law gives parents complete power over their 
offspring; although a man cannot sell his chief 
wife as a slave to pay his debts, unless she was 
aware of the contracting of these debts and had 
agreed to it, he oan at any time sell his daughter 
as a slave temporarily or permanently to settle any 
kind of debt ; this happens most frequently in the 
case of gambling debts. 

(8) Disposal of the dead , — The moat general 
method of disjiosal of the dead in Siam is crema- 
tion. When a Siamese is so ill that he cannot 
swallow rice, he is regarded as dying, and monks 
are summoned to his bedside to spriiikle him with 
lustral water, and to prepare him for death by the 
reding of sacred texts on the vanity of human 
things. His friends shout in his ears, * Arahang 1 
araKanqt\ *Tho saint! the ju8t!*(I^ali araham, 
' the saint,’ * he who has obtained lasting happi- 
ness ’), in order to procure for him a better future 
lot. At his last breath his family and friends weep 
and mourn aloud for half an hour ; then the corpse 
is bathed, and a tical (piece of money) is put into 
the mouth ; the body is wrapped in a piece of 
white cloth and put into a oofhn, covered with gilt 
paper and bits of glass, and dotted with little 
tapers. After two days it is taken down intp the 
street by an opening at the side of the house— not 
by the door — and tliey carry it round tiie house 
running ; the dead man has now become a dreaded 
spirit ; it is their aim to make him forget the road 
from his house in order that he may not return to 
torment the living. Then the colhn is jdaced on 
a catafalque, and to the sound of plaintive flutes 
it is conveyed, amidst the relatives and friends in 
pure white mourning dress and with shaved heads, 
by barge or by land, to the funeral pile of the 
pagoda where It is to be burned. Tiiere, after 
renewed prayers, the person whose duty it is to 
bum the corpse washes its face with coconut- water 
and then places it on the pile, where it is consumed, 
while all present mourn. The few bones that are 
left after cremation are put into an urn, which 
is placed in the house, near the little altar of the 
household gods. The funeral ends with a banquet 
and entertainments of all kinds, including even 
theatrical performances. Among the rich these 
festivals may last for three days; many poor 
people ruin themselves in order to do things well 
on such occasions. 

The funeral of a prince or a king requires no less than ten or 
twelve months’ preparation ; it costs enormous sums and gives 
oooasion for rejoicings which the i>eO|ile long remember. The 
corpse is slowly dried by injections of mercury and placed in a 
golden urn ; a huge pavilion of teak-wood is erected, on which 
the um is to be placed and which symbolizes Mount Meru ; its 

{ lillars, framework, and roof are covered with gold and silver 
eaves and inlaid with glaaa-work. Under the roof of the 
central pavilion there are other paviliona or kiosks for the king, 
princes, monks, high offloiala, and eminent Htrangera invited 
to the ceremon 3 \ The king's one is very large and contains 
re(U!ption-rooins and special apartments— even a bathroom. 
Under a special verandah arc the viiluahle gifts whieh f he king 
presents to the monks or to the other persons invited— some- 
times including European agricultural mociiinery of the most 
up-to-date kind. 

The cremation begins in the interior of the palace by a solemn 
procession of the relics of the Buddlia and ttio ashes of the 
royal ancestors, to which strangers are not admitted. The 
relics of the Buddha are then enthroned on an altar situated 
above and in front of the remains tliat are awaiting cremation ; 
the ashes of the royal ancestors are placed in the royal pavilion. 


Then the monks recite the whole day sacred texts in Pali, hold- 
ing the silver cord by means of which they oommanicato with 
the urn containing the mortal remains. The people outside 
share in the festival, receiving gratuitous refreshment and 
entertainment. 

On the following day the monks anin recite P&U texts, while 
holding the silver cord; outside the people are being enter- 
tained to scenes from the JidtrUlifatlM, Chinese 8ha<low-play8 
ino.nfl), marionettes (hUn), and Peguan dances ; but they also 
attend sermons preacliud by the monks, before scrambling for 
the lemons containing pieces of silver which the king throws to 
the crowd — one of the great attractions of the ceremony. 

Next day, to the sound of guns and plaintive music, the 
mortal remains leave the pagoda, followed by a procession of 
great magnillcencc. They are curried three times round the 
pyramid and laid on the gilded throne or altar in the central 
pavilion ; four groups of monks recite texts from the Abhidhar. 
ma; outside the entertainments continue (or four nights and 
four days. 

At the end of the fifth day the gilded altars are removed from 
the throne of the central pavilion, or vhrannan^ and the 

S rovisional altars which are to be burned are substituted ; on 
tiese are laid Uie bodies iii sandalwood caskets amid sweet- 
scented flowers. The king sets lire to the pile (or his near 
relatives by means of a nre kept perpetually burning in the 
pagoda, l^ien all the great personages throw sweet-scented 
wood and gilt-papcr ornaments into the pile. Outside the 
games continue. 

Next day the ashes are collected and in procession are thrown 
into the river from the top of a pagooa. The iKines which 
have not been entirely consumed are placed inside a golden urn 
and returned to the pyramid on the altar which was set up for 
the purpose. 

On the following day the reliijs of the Buildha, the remains of 
the royal ancestors, and tho debris of the new cremation are 
again Uken in proitession along the rood to the palace and the 
odus— their fixed dwelling-place. 

or tho last twenty years or so, after funerals, when they 
appear traditionally in white, with shaved heads, tho princes 
have adopted the custom of wearing black mourning-clothes, 
like Europeans. 

There is another method of disposing of the dead 
which is sometimes required by the most fervent 
Buddhists, viz. the partial odering of their botlios 
to vultures. If it is arms or legs that are to be 
offered, the part is, in the case of a prince, cut up 
into small pieces, put on a golden plate, and pre- 
sented thus in tho Vat Sak6t of Bangkok to the 
swarms of vultures which Uy incessantly round 
this sacred charnel-house. 

21 . Political and civil org^anization. (1) 
King. — Siam is governed by an absolute king, 
supreme judgo and legislator, ‘ owner of tlio earth 
and its inhabitants,’ whose desuotisni is moderated 
only by the mildness of Buddliiat beliefs, secular 
traditions, and popular revolts. This king is 
called the phra: ^ ‘the august,’ ‘ the divine,’ ‘the 
sacred ’ ; his subjects, whatever their rank, ap- 
proach him on their knees and elbows and speak 
without daring to raise their eyes. The crown is 
hereditary; nevertheless within the space of 450 
years, thanks to popular revolulions and court 
intrigues, Siam has been governed by four diU’ercnt 
dynasties. The order of succession is badly regu- 
lated ; in theory tho crown conies to the eldest sou 
of the queen or the fust wife ; in reality tlie king 
Appoints his heir; if ho fails to do so, the great 
mandarins and ministers choose a king from the 
royal family. 

(2) Second king ; royal family. — Next to the 
king comes the second king, corresponding to the 
npardja or the obbai'a6 of (.-aiiibodia ; lie is a 
brother of tho king, and hsis insignia, several attri- 
butes of royalty, special revenues, a house, and a 
court of his own. In time of war he used to lie 
made generalissimo ; this led certain Kiiroiw.-ui 
travellers to call him tho ‘war- king.’ His au- 
thority is very sliglit, and even tho olUcials of liis 
piilaco ar«^ nomiiiatcd by tho real king. In nvilily 
the second king is the first and most rcspcclcd of 
the twelve krom, or princcK of high hlood, hrollicm 
of the king, who Hurroiiml the sovcrtdgii. licncal h 
them are ranged ‘200 or 300 oilier mmihcis of I Ik; 
royal family, with high titles, low irvcrmc, and no 
authority whatever. At the iiftli goncnition tlie 
descendants of royal race return to the common 
mass of subjects. 
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(3) ilfant^ari/w.—Nobility is not hereditary in 
Siam, so that thd king can choose his mandarins 
or ministers. In former days their rank was in- 
dicated by the sliape of their betel-box, the shape 
and material of the gold or silver crowns encircling 
their ceremonial mokot (Skr. muku^a)^ a sort or 
astrologer’s peaked cap of white cloth, the arrange- 
ment of their baton (a highly ornamented shore- 
boat), the adornment of their swords, and the 
number of slaves who followed them ; and they 
formed six classes. At the present day they are 
headed by the two somdet chao phra : ya— three 
words meaning *lord,* ‘king,* ‘prince* — or great 
ministers, the one generalissimo (the chakkra)^ and 
the other adrairalissiino (the kra : lahdm). Under 
them come five secondary ministers, chao ph{r)a:ya, 
who govern the palace, and look after the sacred 
and royal storehouses {phra : khldng), agriculture 
iphdlldthSpf Skr. bdladeva)t law-suits, and the 
Peguans and other Asiatics not belonging to Siam. 
These ministers, assisted by more than ‘20 pha:ya 
or phya^ are placed at the head of the important 
services of the capital. The governors of provinces 
are lower still, with the generic title of chao 
mu^dngy ‘lords of the country,* and with great 
powers. They are Iwth prefects and high judges, 
treasurers and controllers of taxes. They are 
nominated and dismissed at will by the king. 
All those officials are obliged to drink the water 
of allegiance twice a year. Great oppressors of 
the people, they are restrained only by the fear of 
royal punisliment. 

(4) Justice , — As in CamlKKlia, justice is slow and 
costly, although, according to the code, all cases 
ought to bo settled in three days. At the foot of 
the scale justice is administered by the village-chiefs 
{hXm nrln), then by the governor of the province, to 
whom one may appeal from them. From him one 
may tlien go to Bangkok to the lakhonban (Skr. 
nngarapilla)f presided over by the minister of 
justice. A special tribunal deals with European 
cases. 

(5) Codes of laws . — Since the time of King 
Phra : NArbt the Siamese codes have been collected 
into four volumes. This compilation, which is 
strikingly similar to the Camboaian one, is divided 
into three parts : (a) Phra : tUmra^ a list of officials, 
their prerogatives and duties ; (6) Phra : thdmnunt 
a collection of ancient Siamese institutions; and 
(c) Phra : rdxd kdmnot, * Book of Uoval Ordinances,* 
the laws proniulgatod or revised under Phra; 
Nftrfet. Divided into lakkhdtm, or sections, they 
treat of theft, slaves, marriage, contracts and 
debts, tri«ils and disputes, and inheritances. In 
all these laws, which are wise and well suited to 
the customs of the country, there are few specially 
Hindu traits. 

A methodical modernized revision, in the light 
of European and Neo-Japanese codes, has been 
made of the corpus of Siamese laws under the 
excellent supervision of King Chulillongkorn ; he 
himself has written the preface. The work is in 
course of publication, and European translations 
of it are beginning to be produced. 

(0) Ordeals. —Trial by ordeal is still adopted in 
some cases— e.y., trial by clay. 

In order to discover a thief, a sorcerer asks two ticals (about 
two francs) from the person who has been robbed. He lights 
a candle and plao^es one of the coins at oiUier side ; then lie 
mutters a magical fonniila, and, takinf? a bhr of clay, raises it 
several times above his head, reciting formulas. He then 
measures it with his little Hnger and breaks it into pieces a 
little over three centimetreH long; he gives one piece to each 
of the suspected persons and orders them to chew it and then 
spit. The one who (Cannot do so is declared guilty. 

There are also ordeals by water, boiling oil, melted 
tin, fire, etc. 

(7) Penalties . — There is a great variety of 
penalties, including, besides imprisonment, — for life 
or for a time— public exhibitions, ignominious 


parades, corporal punishment (flagellation, mutila- 
tion, etc.), and death by beheading or by drowning. 
Old authorities tell that a popular punishment was 
‘ frying * the culprits in a huge copper filled with 
coconut-oil. The death penalty cannot be pro- 
nounced except after royal approval. Grimes of 
Use-majesti and lise-religion call forth the direst 
punishments. 

(8) Slavery and statute labour. former times 
the slave was a slave by birth ; now he becomes a 
slave by voluntary contract, by sale (of a daughter 
by her parents), or because of insolvency, convic- 
tion, or legal confiscation. Since 1890 children 
bom in slavery become exempt from law on their 
twenty-first birthday. All free healthy men sub- 
iocted to the ‘ royal service * are liable to statute 
labour. On his accession every sovereign orders 
all adult males to be tatued on the wrist with a 
special sign. At the age of seventeen they are 
registered. They owe three months per annum of 
statute labour for the execution and repair of 
public works, but this must never occupy more 
than one month per quarter, so as not to hinder 
their agricultural operations. They may redeem 
themselves by means of a payment of 60 francs per 
annum ; they have much to put up with from the 
bad faith and the greed of the royal ofiieials. The 
hereditary serfs are undoubtedly the descendants 
of ancient criminals ; the crown reserves them fur 
its service. They have one month of work, during 
which they are fed, one month’s rest, and so on. 
Often they can buy back their service for a certain 
sum. Their person is inviolable, and therefore 
their insolence is often great ; they can run into 
debt and become the fuaves of their creditors. 
The Asiatic ‘slaves* — Peguans, Annamese, Cam- 
bodians, Chains, Laotians, and descendants of 
former prisoners of war— owe three months of 
military service in the year, and never leave the 
kingdom. Others are simply paid in money or in 
kina. The Chinese, duly inscribed in a special 
list and undergoing certain civil formalities, are 
subject to only one tax, the payment of which is 
certified by a wax seal applied to a string round 
their wrists. 
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Buddhism illustrated from Siamese Sources. London, 1871 ; 
A. Bastian, Die Volker der ostlichen Asien : Studien und 
Reisen, vol. ill., 'Relnen in Siam im Jahre 1868,' Jena, 1867; 
C. Beyer, * About Siamuge Modicine,’ Joum. Siam Society, iv. 
•t. i. [liangkok, 1907J, p. 1 ; J< Bowring, TVis Kingdom and 
^eople of Siam, 2 vols., lA)ndon, 1867; R. Chalmers, 'The 
King of Slam’s Kdition of the Pali Tipipika,' Jan. 1898, 
pp. 1-10 (cf. C. R. Lanman, PAOS, April, 1896, pp. eexliv- 
ocoiv); L. Pinot, Reeherchea sur la littiralure taotienne, 
Hanoi*, 1917 (from Bull, de I’Scole frangaiee d'Extrime-Orient, 
xvii. no. 6); B. Fournereau, Le Siam ancien. 2 vols., Paris, 
1896-1908 : O. Frankfurter, The Kingdom of Siam, New York, 
1904 (published on the occasion of the St. Louis Exhibition) ; G. 
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Section at the Tntemational Exhibition ... in Turin, 1911, 
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Times ; N. Gervalse, Hist, naturelle et politique du royaume 
de Siam, Paris, 1688 ; B. Hamy, * Note sur une statue ancienne 
du dieu provenant des ruinee de Kftmpheng PhSt’(and 
bearing an inscription translated by Father Schmidt), in REth 
vii. [1888] 868-872 ; A. J. Irwin, ' Some Siamese Qhost-lore and 
Demonology,' in Joum. Siam Society ^ iv. pt. ii. [1907] p. 19 ff. ; 
S. de la Loub6r^ Du Royaume de Siam, 2 vols.. Pans, 1691, 
Eng. tr., A New Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam, 

2 vols., London. 1698; B. Lorgeou, *1^ Suphasit moral 
provcrl^ Siamois,’ in Butt, de VAthinle oriental, noa 1-8 
[1881]; J. B. Pallegolx, Description du royaume Thai ou 
Siam, 2 vole., Paris, 1864, and Graminatiea lingua ihai, 
Bangkok, I860; A. Pa vie, C(mt^s siamois et laotiens, Paris, 
1918; I. Taylor, 'Some Account of tho Troi Pham,’ in Joum 
of Jnd. Araiipelago, v. [1864] 688-642. 

Antoine Cabaton. 

SIBERIA, SIBIRIAKS, SIB£RIANS.<->I. 
SIBERIA.--1. Origin of the name.— The name 
Silieria is usually considered to be derived from 
one of two sources : either from the Russian term 
for ‘north,* Sievier, Sivir, Sibir, or from Bybir- 
Isker, tho name of tlie chief town of the Tatar 
dominion which the Russians found in Siberia at 
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the time of her conquest. But as a matter of fact 
the first hypothesis seems superficial, since the 
early Russians knew Siberia under the name not 
of North but of Yugra. By this term must be 
understood the land which in the 9th and 10th 
centuries stretched from the river Vychegda in 
the west to the Upper Irtish in the east. In the 
15th cent, the geographical boundaries of Yugra 
changed; it was confined to the eastern side of 
the Ural, between the rivers Sygva, Konda, and 
Lower Ob {i.e, the lands north of 58^ N. lat.). It 
is only after the 16th cent, that the Russian 
chronicles begin to abandon the name Yugra for 
that of * Siberian lands.’ Meanwhile the name 
Sybir as capital of the Tatar khanate appears on 
old maps of 1367 (unknown origin) and 1459 (Fra. 
Mauro) ; and under the last Tatar khan, Kuchum, 
in the 16th cent., the name was also used for the 
whole khanate. When, in 1583, Isker or Sybir 
was taken by the Cossacks of Yermak. the Russians 
adopted the name Sybir for the whole of the con- 
quered territory, including Yugra. A new deriva- 
tion of the word Siberia has been suggested by £. 
Blochet. He considers that the people known in 
the ancient Chinese annals as the Jwen-Jwen were 
the same as the people called Ib-Ib, Ibim, Ibil, Ibir, 
and that the last word is identical with Sybir.^ 

2. Geographical position.— By the name Siberia 
is understood the oountiyr between the Arctic shore 
and the Central Asiatic mountains and steppes 
from north to south, and the Ural Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean from west to east. Under the 
administrative division of the Russian Government 
up to 1917 it denoted a much smaller territory, 
VIZ. the governments of Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeni- 
seisk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, and Trans-Baikal. All 
the lands east of these were called the * Far East 
Country.’ From a geographical and ethical point 
of view, however, thu division is artificial, and we 
shall here take Siberia to include the Far East 
country, i.e. as being composed of the governments 
of TolKiisk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, IrkutsK, Yakutsk. 
Trans-Baikal, Amur, the sea-coast, and the island 
of Sakhalin. The Caspian-Aral steppe country, 
with Turkestan and Transcaspia, forms under this 
division Russian Central Asia. 

3. Hlstorjr.—The material relating to the earlieat history of 
man in Siberia and the adjacent countries is onlv beginning to 
be unearthed. Wlielher paiuoUthic man existed there is still 
unproved, though tlio Russian archisologist Savyenkofl de- 
clares the stone implements found by him along the Middle 
Yenisei to be of palseolithic types.^ 

The earliest epoch that is fairly well deflned is that of 
neolithio kitchen-middens and pictographic writings on the 
cliffs, which are probably of the same date. These are met 
with chiefly in S. w. Siberia, between the riven Ishim, Tobol, 
Yenisei, Abakan, and Kemohik. 

The bronze age remains discovered In the Minusinsk country 
in S.W. Siberia and the Altai come next in antiquity. Besides 
bronze Implements, the graves of this period contain imple- 
ments of copper and gold and burial masks of g}psum. 

While the neolithm remnants can be associated with the 
people whom one can call the Palaso-Siberians, who are even 
now living to a large extent in a neolithio state of culture, it is 
very doubtful wheuier they had anything to do with the highly 
developed culture of the bronze age. It is more probable that 
Central Asiatic influences are responsible for it, either * Aryan * 
or 'Turanian* or both. 

Following on the bronze age we find remnants of the iroA age 

S iread over a much wider area : in (act all S. and W. Siberia is 
oh in iron implements and weaixma, and also in memorial 
stones with Turkic-Uigur inscriptions. These oan be ascribed 
without hesitation to the Neo-Siberians of Turklo (Turanian) 
affinities.^ One of these Turkic tribes, the Yakut, are even 
now in the stage of iron culture, owing to their Isolation slnco 
they migrated to the north-east.^ It is difficult to ascertain 
what was the distribution of the Pal»o*Siberians at the time of 
the Minusinsk bronze culture, but it is fairly certain that it wan 
the iron age people who were responsible for the forced migra- 

1 ‘Lcs Noms des Turcs dans I'A vesta,* JRAS, 1916, pp. 
306-808. 

2* I. T. Savyenkoff, 7%s Pakeolithie Epoch in the Neighbourhood 
€/ KranwyarHk (\n RussiarO, Krasnoyarsk, 1892. 

a M. A. Ozapliuka, The Turkt qf Central Aria, Oxford, 1918, 
pp. 97-108. 

* See art. Yakut. 


tion of the PalsBO-Siberlans to the north-east; some of the 
tribes to whom the introduction of iron has been ascribed still 
survive in S. Siteria and Central Asia. These are the Kirghiz, 
called by the ancient Chinese * Khakas.* 

Politically, 8. Siberia was from time Immemorial directly or 
indirectly subject to China, till in the 7th cent a.d. the Ttirkio 
khans b^me strong enongh to free themselves from Chinese 
supremacy and to deprive the Palieo-Siberlans in the north of 
their freedom. In the north-west Siberia had been in the power 
of the Yugra and theSamoyed and then under the domination 
of Turks, and in the south and east under Turks, Chinese, and 
Mongols when the Russians appeared there as conquerors In 
the 16th century. Moreover, the peaceful migration of the 
Finnio and Great Russian tril)es to W. Siberia, as far as the Ob, 
had been in progress since the 10th and 11th centuries. This 
natural colonization was stopped for the time being when in 
the ISth cent. Russia was over-run by the Turkic Tatars : but 
soon after the fall of the Gulden Horde the Russian attitude 
changed again from defensive to offensive. In the 16th cent, 
the Yugra lands wore subdued by Moscow, and in the 16th cent. 
W. Siberia as far as the Ob. Between 161S and 1648 tlie Russians 
moved from the Ob to the Paoifle. This conquest was not 
effected by the sweeping advance of an imperiaJ army like that 
of Alexander the Great or Jenghiz Khan, but was the result of 
successful raids by small band:] of Cossacks, which were the 
more effective since the almriginal tribes, with the exception 
of the Turkic khanate of Siberia and the Kirghiz and Kalzak 
states, had no strong State organization and unity. Thus all 
opfiositlon came from the Neo-Sil}eriana of the steppe country 
and W. Siberia. The Samoyed, Tungus, Yakut, Buriat, and 
PaliBO-SiberianB could offer hardly any resistuioe to the 
invasion. It was not the efforts of the Oossacks and the regular 
army, however, that won Siberia for Russia, but the unceasing 
and steady stream of emigrants from the Volga to the Ob and 
the Yenisei. This voluntary migration never reached as far as 
the Pacific, and that is why the KuBslan domination of the 
Pacific was due to strategical and political methods rather than 
to colonization. 

Though the first Russian reached Amur in the 17th cent. 
(OkhotM was founded in 1647), It was not till the time of the 
governor Muravieff-Aniurski, m the middle of the 19th cent., 
that the Fkr East was conquered from both a strategic and a 
^plomatio point of view. Forcible colonization followed, but 
even after railways were constructed the Sibiriak and Russian 
workmen could not nearly hold their own in numbers against 
the overwhelming preponderance of yellow labourers. 

4. Exploration.— The information about Siberia 
found in Chinese historians is still very little 
known and needs much interpretation ; these 
historians are concerned chiefly with E. Siberia. 
Again, mediaeval travellers like Marco Polo knew 
of Siberia only by hearsay. The first modern 
traveller who explored Siberia was llerbcrstein 
in the 16th cent, and then Messerschmidt (1710-27)» 
who included in his par^ the Swede von Strahlen- 
berg. The MSS of Messerschmidt have never 
been printed or fully used. Next come Dutch, 
Englisn, and Danish travellers, whose explorations 
were confined to the sea-route l)etween Asia and 
Europe, and Asia and America. In fact, from 
the time of the Novgorod Republic the northern 
sea-route from the West to Siberia was a matter 
of constant experiment. This route was estab- 
lished in the 16th cent, by the Muscovites, the 
Dutch, and the English. For a short period all 
colonization followed this route, and an inter- 
national trade-station was established along the 
river Taz, east of the Bay of Ob, early in the 17th 
century. 

The first study of the customs and religion of 
the aborigines WH owe to Gmelin, Steller, Pallas, 
and Georgi, all of wliom visited Siberia in the 
18th century. But it is tlie travellers of the 19th 
cent., especially MiddendorfF, Radloif, AdrianofF, 
Schrenk, Czekanowski, Klements, Bogoras, Jochel- 
son, Sternberg, and others, who have collected 
information wliich enables us to understand the 
present religioiis systems of Silwria. 

5» Classification of inhabitants. — From t in? 
historical survey of Silieria it follows that we ean 
find there representatives of all the peoples wlio 
at various times dominated tin? whole or part of 
this vast country, viz. the 1'alieo-Silx‘rians, tim 
Neo-Siberians, the Cliincse, the Kus.sianH, and the 
Japanese. 

(a) By the name Pnlceo-Sihcrinns \vn mean tl)e 
most ancient stock of Siberian aborigine's wiio 
were pushed to the north and jKjrth-east by the 
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Neo-Siberians aclvancnn^; from Central Asia, espe* 
cially liio Kinnio and Turkic peoples.' The Pala^o* 
Siberians are also known as Northern and North- 
Eastern Paljeo-Asiats.^ Neither of these terms is 
intended to iinlieate absolute community of race 
or linguistic identity between the various peoples 
who formed the original population of the country. 
We find among them both the hairy Ainu and the 
beardless Chukchi ; and we include here also the 
Eskimo, who in physical type, language, and 
culture form a w^edge between the Pahoo-Siberians 
living in Asia and their kinsmen in America who 
are known as the north-western Amerinds, lienee 
this grouping of remnants of difterent races is 
merely justihed historicially an<l geographically, 
though to a large extent culturally as well. 

This group containM the following tribes : 

(1) Tlie Eskimo, on the Asiatlo shore of Boring Strait, 
(numbering 141S In 1911); also the whole of Arctio America 
from Alaska to Greenland. Their total number is 2&,000. 

(2) The Aleut, in the Aleutian Islands and Komandor Islands 
(1232). 

(3) Tho Qilyak, near tho mouth of the Amur and in the 
northern part uf the island of Sakhalin (4293). 

(4) Tlio Ainu, In the island of Vuxo and the souUiern part of 
SaKhalin (1457). 

(5) Tho Karnchadal (Itclmcn), southern part of Kamchatka 
(2182). 

( 0 ) The Chukchi, on tho Chukchi Peninsula, between the 
Anadyr river and the Arctic Ocean (12,908). 

(7) The Koryak, south of the Chukchi, between the Anadyr 
river and the central part of Kamchatka (7943). 

(8) The Chuvantzy, on tho Upper and Middle Anadyr (509). 

(9) The Yukagir, between the Lower Yana and the Lower 
Kolyma rivers (ooout 723). 

(10) Tho Ostyak of the Yenisei, the most westerly of all, on 
tho Lower Yenisei, between tho Lower and the Middle or Stony 
Tunguska (1021).* 

To this day 92 per cent of tho Palaeo-Siberians 
know no language but their own, and only 40 per 
cent of tbcm aro nominal Christians. Tliey are 
said to bo dying out only in cases where they have 
given up their native industries and taken up the 
life of a Uiiaaian colonist. 

(6) The term Nco-Siberians will cover the 
peoples who, from a linguistic standjioiiit, made 
up (^astiAri’s^ * Ural-Altaic people ’ ; but the people 
speaking Ural-Altaic languages are not limited to 
Siberia. By Nco-Siberian, therefore, we mean 
those of the Ural-Altaic peoples wlio originally 
came from Central Asia or E. Euiope, but have 
been in Siberia for at least the last lOOO years, and 
aro now sullicieully diirerentiated from the kindred 
jieoples of tho region of their origin to deserve a 
generic name. The Neo-Siberian.s include ; 

(1) Tho Finnic tribes of Siberia, viz. the Vogul between tho 
Ural MouiitulnH, linrcz()ff, and Tobolsk, and the Ugrinn Ostyak 
between the muulh of the Ob, the Yenisei, ami Tomsk. 

(2) Thu Samoyudic tribes, living aloniij I'he Arctic shore 
between Oheskaya lluy in European llussia and the Khatoiiga 
river In Siberia, uxti-tiding southward to tho Abakan stimpcs. 

(3) The Turkic tribes, inhabiting 8.W. Siberia, ann repre- 
sented by one of their nations, the Yakut, in K. Siberia. 

(4) Tlie Moiigolio tribes, iuoluditig the Western Mongols or 
the Knlmiik, the Eastern Mongols or tho Klialka, and the 
Northern Mongols or the Buriat of Baikal. 

(.■>) Tho 'J’tnigUHio tribes, scattered all over K. Niberia as far 
west as tho river Taz and as far south os the southern frontiers 
of Manchuria.*^ 

The native population, both Paheo- and Neo- 
Siberian, formed in 1911 only a small percentage 
of tho total number of inhabitants — m Siberia 
proper 10'9 per cent, and in the Ear East country 
20*6 per cent (in the Aral-Casj)ian stopjie country 
60 per cent), 'rhis mcaus that tho number of 
l*aIieo-Sib('riaiiH in 1911 was 32,000; of Neo- 
Siherian.s, OlO.tKX) in Siberia and the Far East 

1 M. A. Cz.a)»lii!ka, Ahon<j{ mil Siberia^ OxfonJ, 191 4, j>. l.'if. 

2 li. von S(!hnmck, The A’ativfiS of the. Amur Country (in 
Kusslan), St. ri't^rsburg, iss.i, pp. 255 -257 ; see also Germ, tr.. 
Die V Hike r den Amur -Landes, Petersburg, 1891. 

*Of. artt. Ainjjs, Ai.bitth, Eskimos, GiiiTAKs, Ostvaks. 

4 M. A. Ca.*itr6n, Iteieeberichte und liriefe aua den Jahrm 
IShH-UO, St. Petersburg, 1850. 

*See artt. Buhiats, Finns (Ancient), Finno-TTorians, Imaqkb 
AND iDoiJi (Lapps and Samoyeds), Korba, Monooi.s, Ostvaks, 
PASTOHAti pBorLKB, Sauovkd, TuNtiiis, TuRKs, and Yakut. 


(and 2,200,000 in the steppe country) ; while the 
European or semi - European colonists number 
some 8,000,000 in Siberia and in the Far East (and 
1,500,000 in the steppe country). Thus, while in 
the stoppo country the native element predomi- 
nates, in Siberia it forms a quite unimportant 
percentage from an economic point of view. The 
strength of the Russian colonists lies in their 
birth-rate. Statistics of 1910 show that for each 
100 Russian colonist women 11 children were bom, 
while in the Turkic tribe of Yakut, which is 
supposed to be the most prolific of the native 
tribes, the niiniber of cliildreri for the same 
rniml)6r of w'omen was only 9 and among the 
Kirghiz only 6. 

(c) The name Sihiriak is used for those Siberian 
colonists who have lived in the country for 
at least one or two generations, and have won 
tho name of ‘old settlers,* ‘Starojily* {stary, 
‘old,*.;i/, ‘lived*). The new emigrants are called 
‘ Novosiely * {novy^ ‘ new,* sido, ‘ village ’). Several 
E. Europeaii nations have a share in the com- 
position of tho Sibiriak nation. The largest in- 
insion is of Great Russian blood, and then Little 
Russian or Ukrainian, but it also includes Finns, 
Poles, White Russians, various Caucasian natives, 
and many Neo-Siberian peoples, especially those of 
Turkish blood. 

Generally speaking, tho ethnical classification 
corresponds to tho distribution of the chief re- 
ligious creeds. The Palieo-Siberians are in the 
main shanianists, and have oidy begun to be con- 
verted to the Russian Orthodox Church on the 
iMirdcrs of their territory. 

The Noo-Siberians are Muhammadans in W. 
Siberia, Lamaists in E. Siberia, shamanists in 
inaccessible parts of the country, and Russian 
Orthodox only where they are fused wdth tho 
Sibiriaks. The farther south we go into Central 
Asia, the more general becomes the Muliammadan 
religion. The Sibiriaks are followers of various 
Christian Churches. Christianity in Siberia is 
represented chiefly by the Russian Orthodox 
Church (about 8,000,000 members in 1911); then 
by various Russian schismatic sects numbering at 
least .350,000 ; tho tliiid place is occupied by tho 
Roman Catholic ('Jhurch (about 90,000 in 1911). 

Tlieso statistics, however, must he taken with 
some reserve. They are based on Llie general 
census uf 1897 and on the additional census of tho 
local statistical committees. Since tho political 
purpose of this work was to show the success of 
the iluHsian Orthoilox Chureli and to depreciate all 
other Christian Churches as well as tlie schis- 
matics from Orthodoxy, it may be taken os 
certain that the number of tho scliiMiualics is 
about ten times j^reator than it appears. More- 
over, to belong officially to tlie Russian Orthodox 
Church in Siberia in many cases means merely to 
combine tho superstitious beliefs of shamanism 
with some of the ritual of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, 

IT. Tuts Sf/BZB/AKsr.— While emigration from 
UiiJtsia to Siberia since the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian railway has followed a definite 
plan, and was, in a way, compulsory, the same 
cannot bo said <»f the early emigration. Thus, 
inquiring into tljo origin oi 776 districts of the 
Yeniseisk government, we find that 674 of them 
were started by free emigrants and only 102 arose 
as the rc.sultof the old Russian Government order 
— i.e, w'ere composed of political ami criminal 
o.xilos and those Russian peasants wdio were 
brought by tho Government Immigration Com- 
mittee. The first category is called ‘ Po-volye ’ 
(‘of free will*); the second category consists of 
those who came ‘ Po-nyevolye ’ (‘not of free 
will *). 
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1 . Coloaisation.->'The earliegt colonists are to be found in 
W. Siberia. We can trace a remarkable rejfularlty in the free 
and undirected colonization of the pre-railway period. The 
inhabitante of the steppes of S. Russia moved to the steppe 
regions of Siberia, while the i>enp]e from the forest region 
settled in the tai^a (dense forest). The government of Tomsk 
has received Immigrants chiefly from the governments of Kursk, 
VoroneJ, Tainbolf, Chernlgoff, and Poltava. The government 
of Tobolsk has been peopled chiefly ^ the natives of the govern- 
ments of Vitebsk, Mogileff, Chernigoff, Orel, and Poltava. Again, 
the steppe country is almost entirely populated by t lie immigrants 
from the southern or stepjpe provinces of European Russia, the 
governments of Poltava, Tavris, Ekaterinoslav, and Kherson. 
Thus it may be seen that Siberia, especially W. SUieria, has been 
peopled by the Great Kiissians no less than by the Little 
Russians or Ukrainians. The Far East contains but few old 
settlers, with the exception of the Siberian Cossacks; the 
Russian element there consists chiefly of peasants brought 
straight from Russia in the middle of tne 19tn oent.» called, in 
contradistinction to the StaroJUy and Novosiely, by the name 
of ‘Starosicly.' 

Of all the inhabitants of Siberia the least susceptible to 
assimilation are perhaps the Cossack communities. Their 
origin is different from that of the European Cossacks, w'ho 
were ont^ in the 15th and 10th centuries national units. The 
Siberian Cossacks were formed as voluntary rogimeiits com- 
posed of the most adventurous elements of the Russian State, 
and were used for Uiu purpose of conquering Asiatic lands, 
safeguarding the frontiers, or keeping watch over the people 
exilM to Siberia. They are more devoted to the Ortnoaox 
Church, except those who belong to the Muhuammailan creed, 
than the Siblriaks. 

The Siberian Oos.sack8 met the Euro]H'an Cossacks when the 
latter were sent as political exiles after each of tlieir national 
risings, and through this contact the Siberian Cossacks adopted 
some of the national traditions and the schiHinatio spirit of the 
European Cossacks. Up till 1917 the social position of the 
Siberian Cossacks was better tiian that of either the colonists or 
the natives, since they were richly endowed with land and lived 
under their special Cossack organizations, and lienee formed a 
community within a community. They are made up of eight 
units : (1) the Yenisei unit, with its centre at Irkutsk (number- 
ing 80,000 members of both sexes) ; (2) the Ussuri unit, with its 
centre at Vladivfistok (84, (XX)); (8) the Semirechie unit, with 
its centre at Vlernyi (46,U0U) ; (4) the Amur unit, with its centre 
at Blagovyeshchonsk (60,000) ; (5) the Silierian unit, with its 
centre at Omsk (180,000): (fi) the Trans-Baikal unit, with its 
centre at Chita (370,000) ; (7) the Orenliurg unit, with Its centre 
at Orenburg (680,000) ; and (8) the Ural (Yaik) unit, with its 
centre at tfnusk (900,000). The half-broeds of Russian-Buriat 
blood form a special group called ‘ Karymy.’ Among the eth- 
nological curiosities of tne Siberian colonial worla are the 
people who live in 17 villages of the Bukhtarminsk district in 
the Altai. In the middle of the 17th cent, all people of Russian 
origin who were wanderers and had no identity books were 
banished there. They formed a colony of tlicir own, called 
themselves * Bezimyennye,’ i.s. ‘ nameless,* intermarried with 
the Altai Turks, adopted their culture and beliefs, and became 
practically independent of the Russian Government. Towaixls 
the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th cent, they were 
compelled to become Russian subjects again, but under 1.h« 
same conditions as the local aborigines— i.s., their own ‘step|)ti 
Duma ’ was their direct administrative body. In this way inoy 
enjoyed more freedom than the other Sibiriaks. 

\Ve do not find iiuny Russian old settlers in the steppe 
country or in Turkestan, The Russian element is represented 
there by Russian otticials, who seldom became amalgamated 
with the local population, and by the Cossacks. One class of 
the old Russian administration, the Orthodox clergy, included 
a fairly large number of Sibiriaks. 

Within the Sibiriak group the class distincilonH of European 
Russia are unknown, since the institution of serfdom never 
penetrated beyond the Urals. According to their wicnpation, 
the Sibiriaks are divided Into town people, country people, and 
Ooesacks. The Cossacks number some 2,000, QUO (in all Asiatic 
Russia). The Sibiriaks have some mental qualities in w'hicb 
they differ from the Great and Little Russians even more than 
they do from a physical point of view. These are a sense of 
equality, a national tolerance, energy and enterprise, and the 
power of becoming wealthy. They lack the great religious 
feeling and mystical attitude to Cliurch and .state so often 
founa in European Russia. The Sibiriak attitude of tolerance 
has played a large part in the racial history of the nation. 
Peoples who seldom, if ever, Intermarried on the other side of 
the Urals— ^.p., the Poles, Letts, and Great RuHsians— mix 
freely with one another in Siberia. Many NcoSiberi.ans, 
especially the Yakut, the Buriat, and the Tatars, merge 
willingly with the SUiiriaks. Even some of the l'al«io-.SilH:rian8, 
especially the Chiikclii and the Kainclmdal, have begun to take 
part in this great fusion. 

On the other hand, if it is dlfflcult to find In European Hiissia 
a ropresentAtive of a fairly pure Great UusMiivn tyj>c, it is easy 
to find this in the colonics of ‘Old llolieverH’i in tiie Southern 
Altai and Trans-Baikal, since their rt ligious beliefs liavo ev«»l\ed 
a custom of endogamy and have protected tliem from any 
foreign adndxture. On the other hand, among the Orthodox 
colonists in some cases the administrative onlers of tlic 
Russian Government have mode forced inUir-racial marriages-- 


) See art. Russian Church, vol. x. p. 871'’. 


s.p., the ukase of 11th Feb. 1825, which ordered the local otfloials 
to buy children of the female sex from the aborigines for wives 
for the Colonists in view of the preponderance of lim male over 
the female population among the Russian colonists.^ 

2. Religious life. — There is scarcely any evidence 
of the rehjiious life of the early settlers in Siberia. 
Many of tliem must have been Cliristians already, 
hut they do not seem to have been imbued witli 
the missionary spirit, nor have they left material 
relics in tlie way of churches and eikons. The 
ollieial propaj^alion of Orthodoxy supported by the 
military and niaterial help of the Russian Govern- 
ment l)cgan in the 16th and Avas at the height of 
its development in the 17th century. In the 
archbishoprio of Siberia and Tobolsk was founded 
at Tobolsk. 

'I'he Kaskol,* or selii.sTn from the Russian Ortho- 
dox Cliurch, has had unusual .success in Siberia 
from its very beginning (17th century). The first 
serious supporter of Kaskol, Bishop Avvakum, 
was exiled in the second part of tho 17th cent, to 
Siberia, where lie was so earnest in pronaj^ating 
his ideas and opposing the official translation of 
the Bible (under supervision of the patriarch 
Nikon) that he was exiled still farther away into 
Dauria. To convert the heathen, and still more 
to effect the conversion of the schismatics, the 
Russian Crovernment built as many as 32 monas- 
terie.s in Siberia alone, 17 of which still exist ; and 
in 1727 a bishopric of Irkutsk was founded. As 
regards tlie aborigines, their conversion has of Ion 
been effected by such material means as freedom 
from yamiA; (tribute) or luovisiou of Hour and 
clothing. At tho same time there are records of 
sonio true missionaries of real Christian s])irit who 
acq^uired native languages (Tatar, Kalmuk, Yakut, 
ana Buriat) for the purpose of sjireading the 
gospel, and who incidentally have also added to 
ethnological literature. Tlio number of Siberian 
saints and holy eikons does not corresjioml to tho 
enormous numbers of monasteries and churches. 
In the 19th cent, there Averc added some 34 re- 
ligious houses to tho 11 administrative divisions of 
tho Siberian Church, of which 21 Avere nunneries. 

Among the few local saints of whom Siberia 
can boast is St. Innocent, tho first bishop of 
Irkutsk, Avho was an active missionary among tho 
Buriat and Tuiigus ; 26th Nov. is celebrated as 
his day. His tomb Avas opened 70 years after his 
death, and the body was said to have been fouml 
unchanged. At present his remains {moshv.hi) are 
ke]^t in tho Voznesensky inonaslery in Irkutsk. 
This monastery is usually compared by the 
Sibiriaks to the Kieff- Pecherskaya Lavra at Kieff 
in European Russia. 

Another patron saint of Siberia is Simeon of 
Verklioturye. The son of a boyar at tho court 
of Tsar Boris Godunoff, young Simeon migrated 
across the Urals and settled in the village of 
Merkusliino near Verklioturye. He was a Avander- 
ing tailor by profession, si»readiiig tho gospel 
among the people for whom he Avorked. It Avns 
chiefly for the holiness of his character that lie 
Avas beloved during bis life and proclaimed a saint 
after his death. He died in 164‘i, and in 1704 his 
cornse, apparently still uncorruiited, was carried 
to Nikolaycff inonaslery in Verklioturye. Many 
miracles are said to have been performeiJ at his 
(omh. 

The third patron saint (if the Sibiriaks is I In* 
only om? Avilii Avbom a slory of inai ( yrdoin is 
assdciated. Ho is Hasil of Manga/cya. imor nn 
IniiKutant trading station on the river 'I’m/, 
of the Yenisei. H(^ Avas a niercliant’s assist aid, 
and his master, wrongly susp(‘clirig him of llieft, 
tortured him 1o deatli and flung his body on to tlie 

I In th« Ear Ka.st there are even now aliout 650 woninn Lo 
every Kkhi iron. 

See art. Skcts (Russian). 
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tundra. Then a relidous youth, who had not met 
Basil in life, living along the Yenisei, was ordered 
in a vision by the Holy Spirit to bring Basil’s body 
to the monastery of Turuknansk. Awakening from 
his sleep, the youth arose, went alone across the 
cold country, and brought back the body. It was 
found that Basil had been martyrizing himself b^ 
wearing an iron-bond ring round his waist. His 
body is an object of worship to all N. Siberians. 

Til us a bishop, a pilgrim of noble birth, a 
merchant’s assistant, and a later saint, the old man 
Daniel of Achinsk (1845), a holy hermit sometimes 
identified with Tsar Alexander I., complete the 
number of local patron saints for the Orthodox 
Sibiriaka. 

Besides the tombs of the saints, there are in 
Siberia places recognized as holy on account of the 
eikons they possess. The eikon of Abalak, some 
25 versts from Tobolsk, has an especial attraction 
for pilgrims, not only from Siberia but also from 
European Russia. It represents Mary the Virgin 
with child, and has a drawing of St. Nicholas in 
the right corner, and one of Mary of Egypt in the 
left. It originally came from S. Russia, but its 
early history is rather vague. All the other eikons 
which are regarded with peculiar reverence are 
copies of this eikon — e.^., those in Kurgan, Tomsk, 
and Omsk. 

The sect known as the Old Believers is spread in 
groups all over Siberia, but is most numerous in 
the Verkheudinsk district of the Trans-Baikal 
territory (where they are called *Semyeynye,’ 
from aytmya, a * family,’ because they were exiled 
in whole families in the reign of Catnerlne ll.), in 
the Barnaul, Biisk, and Zmeinogorsk districts of 
the Tomsk government, in the southern districts 
of the Tobolsk government, and in the Blagovyesh- 
ohensk district of the Amur territory. The Old 
Believers of the Altai region of the Tomsk govern- 
ment are called ^Polaki,’ which is the Russian 
name for Poles, since they, not unlike the Poles, 
live in communities apart. The Old Believers 
form for the most part the most stable and best 
organized element, and, together with the political 
exiles, though but a small percentage of the 
8,000,000 Sibiriaks, exercise a great moral influence 
and have contributed some of the best qualities of 
the Sibiriak nation. 

ITT. The PALAiO-SlBEEIAES,—^ovc\e of the 
Palaio-Sibcrians are dealt with under separate 
headings ; * here we shall confine ourselves to those 
who, before the publication of the results of recent 
ethnological research, were nractically unknown in 
scientific literature — t.g., the Chukchi, the Kain- 
chadal, the Koryak, the Yukagir, and the Aleut. 

The first four tribes have more in common 
racially and culturally than the other Palieo- 
Silierians, and are also more akin to the American 
Indians on the other side of the Bering Straits, 
called the North-Western Amerinds. The North- 
Western Amerinds are commonly divided into : (1) 
Northern tribes: the Tlingit, Tlaida (w.v.), and 
Tsimshian ; (2) Central tribes : the Kwakiutl 
and Bellacoola ; • and (3) the Southern tribes ; the 
Coast Salish,* Nootka,* and Chinook {q.v.). The 
Eskimo form culturally a wedge between the 
Palmo-Silierians and their American cousins. A 
short examination of the points of similarity 
between them will not only prove their cultural 
affinity, but also throw some light on their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. Whether further 
investigations will decide that the original home 
of these two groups was N. America or N. Asia, 
and will accordingly (iiill them all Palmo- Americans 
or Palo^o-Silierians, docs not alter the fact that 

1 See artt. Aisus, Auiutb, Eskimos, Qiltaks, and Obttaks. 

>8ee art. HAiiisn. 

3 See art. Vamoouvbe Island Indians. 


their affii^ty is closer than can be ascribed to 
the influehce of mere environment. The Palseo- 
Siberians, e.^., are more like the neople on the 
other side of the Bering Straits tnan they are 
like those Neo-Siberians (Tungus and Yakut) who 
live under the same climatic and geographical 
conditions. 

X. Cultural affinity with N.W. Amerinds.— 
Culturally there is a resemblance between the 
lioats and dwellings of the peoples on both sides of 
the Bering Sea. Their large skin boats are of the 
same structure and material, though the Koryak 
boats, with * their flaring sides and semi-clrcnlar 
stem and bow,’ and the Ramohadal wooden dug- 
outs are of difiereut types. The dwellings of the 
Palfeo-Siberians are of two main types. The first 
is the Jawbone house,’ the skeleton of which is 
composea of the ribs and jawbone of a whale or of 
driftwood and trees, where such material is avail- 
able. These are covered with sods and earth, 
forming a house half underground. It is divided 
into three compartments inside, and has a square 
entrance through the roof and through two under- 
ground corridors, one for summer and one for 
winter. It was universal round the Bering Sea, 
but is now found only among the Koryak, Kam- 
ohadal, some Chukchi, and some of the Amerinds 
on the borders of the forest. But remnants of 
these underground houses can be found amtmg all 
N.W. Amerinds, and mention of them is made in 
their myths. At present the Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
and Haida have quadrangular log huts. The 
second kind of house is typical of the Chukchi, 
and is called their * genuine house.’ It is a double 
skin tent, round outside and square inside. The 
Eskimo snow house is not found among other 
tribes, though the Koryak ' jawbone house,’ when 
covert with snow for winter, may appear to be 
similar outwardly. Of all the peoples of these two 
groups the Koryak possess the richest mythology, 
just as they excel in the art of engraving human 
and animal figures in motion. In mythology the 
most characteristic feature of both groups is the 
Raven myth cycle, which appears in Eskimo 
mythology only in imported incidents. 

The Raven or Dig Raven was sent to the earth by the Supreme 
Bein?, who is identified with the sun or thunder. Diff Raven 
married a young girl, called Miti, who was abandoned by her 
father, the Twinght, and their children were the ancestors of 
the Koryak. Big Haven is supplicated and pmpitiated only in 
the supreme crises of life for protection from malicious spirits.^ 
In Chukchi mythology the Raven is called ' one self-croat<^ ' 
His wife becomes a woman and gives birth to four sons. Then 
Raven decides to create the earth, and does so by throwing 
his excrement down below him. Afterwards he teaches the 
people on the earth how to live and multiply Almost all the 
Koryak and many Tlingit myths deal with the life, travels, and 
adventures of Big Raven and his family. 

Another ixiint of ^ resemblance botM-een the 
peoples of the N. Pacific culture is their tradition 
relating to the remote era when there was no 
difference between men and animals. There are, 
however, some Asiatic elements among the Palaso- 
Siberians unknown to the N.W. Amerinds — e.jjr., 
religious dualism and the sacrifice of reindeer and 
dogs to the chief deities. Again we find evidence 
of the great influence of the American Indian 
culture in general on the N.W. Amerinds in their 
totemic poles, ceremonial masks^ and in the variety 
and richness of their facial painting, all of whicn 
are peculiar to totemistic people and hence do not 
exist among the Palojo-Siberians. 

If we take into consideration the fact that the 
Palaeo-Siberians make reindeer breeding their chief 
occupation and are merely incidentally hunters 
and nshermen, and the fact that the art of reindeer- 

1 W. Jochelson, *The Koryak, Religion and MyMis,' in 
Memoirn qf the American Museum of Natural History: The 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol, vi. pt. 1, Leyden and 
New York, IJM®. 

s W. Bogoras, ' The Chukchee,* Jestip N. Pacific Exped., vol. 
vii. pt. ii. [1910J p. 166 ff. 
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breeding is unknown (and seems impossible) on the 
American continent, we shall here find the essential 
economic explanation of the difference between the 
religious ceremonies of these two groups. In any 
case the N. W. Amerinds must have separated from 
the Palwo-Siborians before the appearance of the 
Eskimo along the Bering Straits. At what time 
and whence the migration of the Eskimo to the 
Pacific shore took place is difficult to determine, 
but traces of a long influence of Arctic geographical 
environment on their culture point to the conclusion 
that they must have been settled there for many 
centuries. 

The question whether the Palaeo-Siberian Ian- 
^ages (with the exception of the Ostyak of the 
Yenisei) are nearer the N.W. American than the 
Ural-Altaic tongues has not been sufficiently studied 
because wo cannot find any similarity even between 
the Indian languages which were formerly believed 
to exist. The Indian languages used to be called 
polysynthetic and incorporating, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Ural-Altaic group ; but it is now known 
that there is great grammatical variety among 
them. All the same, incorporation and poly- 
synthetism, as well as the division of substantives 
into animate and inanimate, are features especially 
strongly marked in N.W. American as in PalsBO- 
Siberian languages. 

As to their physical type, F. Bom ^ thinks that the colour of 
the skin and of the hair, and the shape of the head and of the 
face, are remarkably alike in these two groups, and he even 
suf^gesta that the physical type of these Indiana is nearer to 
that of their Asiatic brethren than to that of the Oalifornian or 
Mississippi Indians. The materials of the Jesup North Paciflo 
Expedition that have m yet been worked out have shown that 
the Chukchi, who are the nearest neighbours of the N.W. 
Amerinds, resemble them more than do the other Palieo- 
SiberUins. 8o, the Ainu and the Yukagir are short- 
statured, the Kamchadal and Koryak under mMium stature, 
while the Chukchi and the N.W. Amerinds are above medium 
stature. The Ainu, Yukagir, Koryak, and Kamchadal have 
medium-sixed heads, the Eskimo are long-headed, while the 
Ohukchl and the N.W. Amerinds are comparatively brood- 
headed. The colour of the skin of the N.W. Amerinds is much 
lighter than that of the other Indians and more like that of the 
Palwo-Siberians, and their noses, tliough prominent, do not 
resemble the typical OMle-like nose of the American Indian and 
are again more of the N. Paciflo type. 

The chief difference between the Neo- and Palseo-Siberians, 
besides the stature and the head-form (the Neo-Siberians are 
taller and more broad-headed). Is that the Mongolian flat bridge 
to the nose and the Mongolian fold in the inner corner of the 
eyelid occur more often among the Neo. than among the Palteo- 
Siberians. Then the Neo-Siberians have the Mongollo straight 
black hair and sparse beards and moustaches which are not 
allowed to grow, while the Palno-Slberians have often wavy 
hair and beards which they always encourage to grow. 

2. The Chukchi country and people.— Of all tho 
people of N.E. Asia, tho ChuKchi form both in 
physical type and in culture the essence of what is 
called Palffio-Sil>erian. We shall therefore consider 
them primarily and deal with the other Paloeo- 
Siberians only so far as they dill’er from the 
Ghukohi. 

The name Chukchi is derived from Chuchu, 
‘rich in reindeer,’ but this name is used of both 
the Reindeer Chukchi and the Reindeer Koryak, 
while Lyiyilylyt, ‘those of genuine langua<:e,’ is 
the name used by Chukchi alone, whether Rein- 
deer or Maritime.® According to the Chukchi 
traditions, they were formerly a coast people, who, 
however, always had domesticated reindeer. But 
the facts that they keep so many dogs without 
making practical use of them as most of the Arctic 
people do, that the snake appears so often in their 
folk-tales (there are no sniikes in their present 
abode), and that the climatic names of the rnontbs 
do not correspond to the changes of climate in their 

resent locauty seem to point to their original 

ome being farther south. The Chukchi are, 
generally speaking, not a coast people ; out of a 
total of 12,(X)0only some 1100 live on the Pacific 

1 * Phyaioal Types of ths Indians of Oanada,' AnnwU AreAao- 
IngioaX Toronto, 1006, p. 84. 

s BogorM, p. 11. 


and some 2000 on the Arctic shore. Hence three- 
fourths of them are reindeer- breeders and only one- 
fourtli live by maritime industries. 

The Chukchi live in the far north-east of Siberia 
from the river Indigirka to Bering Straits in tho 
oast and to tlie Anadyr and even as far as 
Kamchatka in the south. But east of the river 
Omolon they are found only sporadically on the 
coast of the Bering Sea, and the Asiatic Eskimo 
(1600) occupy part of tho shore, while south of the 
Anadyr the land is really Koryak. Farther within 
Chukchi territory to tho south-west of Chaun Bay 
lives the tribe of Cbuvantzy (probably the same aa 
the half-mythical Chaachet), who are intermediary 
between tno Chukclii and the Yukagir. Another 
people who are probably mixed with tho Koryak 
more than with the Chukchi are the Lamut of 
the Tun^s CToup. The Tungus group divides on 
the Middle Kolyma the Yukagir from the other 
Palaeo-Siberian peoples. 

It is perliaps owing to the splendid physical 
health and great fertility of the Chukeni* and 
their great reindeer wealth, partly also to the 
prsistence of their language, which they have 
imposed not only on the Koryak of Kamchatka 
and tho Asiatic Eskimo, but even on the Russians 
on the Anadyr, that the Chukchi occupy the 
predominant position among tho natives of N.E. 
Siberia. 

The 80 -ealled ‘Chukchi Territory,* which hM never been 
forcibly subdued by tho Russians and hence enjoys a fictitious 
legal autonomy, lies west of the rivers Chaun and Anadyr to 
tho river Omolon, and was probably the whole extent of the 
Chukchi land in the 17th century. If we believe Wrangell,* 
the Asiatic Eskimo formerly occupied a much larger spaM on 
the Arctic shore, but were driven away by the Ohukchl. After 
the advent of the Chukchi it is probable that they migrated 
towards the Paciflo Coast and also north-eastwards. Possibly 
It is to the latter event that those traditions are due which are 
common to all the peoples of N. Siberia, about the tribes which 
migrated north. Home native tribes believe that an unknown 
people live in Wrangell Land and tho other islands ; others that 
they are extinct m the half-mythical Sbelagi from whom name 
is derived Cape Shelagiky on the Arctic coast. The Shelagi are 
said to have been Chukchi, while other extinct tribes of N.E. 
Siberia (Omoki, Khodyntsy, Aiiauli, Kongenyty) were clans of 
the Yukagir trlbe.^ Bogoros « gives a list of village names from 
the Arctic and Pacific Coast Chukchi, which Indeed are BIskimo 
in sound and in a sense support the theory that the Eskimo 
were formerly more widely extended, sureading east as well m 
west. The Chukchi land stretches to tne tundra and northern 
fringe of the forest country ; its climate is dry and cold, the 
average winter temperature being 31* F. (NiJno-KolymakV and 
the average suuimer 53* F. On the Paciflo the climate Is leas 
dry, tho average in winter being 8* F. and in summer 54* F. 

We can take the Chukchi os physically the most free from 
foreign admixture among tho Palaeo-Siherians, and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to consider the anthropometric results 
obtained by tho Josup North Pacific Expedition.^ The average 
height of the men is 162'2 mm., and their cephalic index 
averages 82. Their cheek bones are much less prominent than 
those of the Tungus or Yakut, and tho low Mongolian nose 
bridge and Mongolian eyelids occur only very rarely. Their 
hair— and in this respect tho Koryak can be put In the same 
class with them— is wavy and sometimes even curly. Beards 
are more frequent than among the Tungus and Yakut, and, 
contrary to the customs of the latter, are allowed to grow 
freely. Tlie colour of their hair is less dark m the Paciflo Is 
approaclicd, while tlicir comnloxion Is bronse-red, and their 
ideal is to bo m ‘ red as blood.’ 

3. Material culture. — The elements of four 
cultures can be observed in the Pala30-Sil)erian 
tribes: the Asiatic, the N. Pacific, the Eskimo, 
and the American Indian. 

The domesticated reindeer is a purely Asiatic 
element, common to Neo- and Piila'o-Siberians. 
Amont; the Palajo-Siberian reindeer- breeders one 
sometimes finds a light portable tent, siiuilar to 
the tent of Neo-Siberians. The underground 
houses are a N. Pacific element. The skin boats 
and harpoons are of Eskimo origin, wliile the 

1 In 1807, 10 per cent of tho families hod no fewer than five 
children living {BogorM p. 35). 

* Jvumey to the Iforth Coast of Siberia and to the Arctic 6’ea, 
18tO~iU (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1841. 

• W. Jochelson, ‘The Yukagbir and thi* Yukagbirlsod Tungus,* 
Jesup If. PaeiM Xxped,^ vol. ix. pt. i. [l9ioj p. 18. 

4 P. 22 . »y^p. 33. 
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dug-outs, the basket- and rug-making, and the 
occasional ceremonial masks are of American 
origin. 

With the exception of the Ainu all the PaUeo- 
Siberians are reindeer-breeders. In most of their 
legends— c. (7. , those of the Chukchi — tliey always 
appear as owners of reindeer. Now many of the 
Gilyak, Chukchi, and Koryak have reindeer no 
longer and rely on hunting and maritime industries 
for their livelihood. Together with the reindeer 
we find the dog used for draught purposes and to 
provide clothing. 

4. Social organization. — The social structure 
among the Palmo-Siberians is of a less regular 
character than among the N.W. Amerinds. Wo 
do not find hero the strictly exogamous, totemistic 
clans of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsirnshian, hut 
rather organizations resombling those among some 
Salish and Athapascan tribes in N.W. America^ 
On the whole, the family is the most regular unit. 
Only the Gilyak have now a distinct clan organiza- 
tion, though the Yukagir and Chukchi might havo 
had Hucli an organization in the past. The Chukchi 
live in local ^oups based on community of economic 
interests, reindeer- breeding, hunting, fishing. Tlie 
reindeer- breeders are naturally more nomadic than 
the maritime people. Thus there is no word for 

* family’ among the Chukchi, and the people 
living together are called ‘those in the house.* 
There is, moreover, the term varat^ meaning 

* those who are together,* which relates to those 
who take part in luood-revenge, hut, as this unit 
changes its members very often in practice, it is 
the relatives in the paternal line, and, failing 
them, those on the maternal side, or ‘group- 
marriage’ Ci>mpanions, that are held to the duty 
of taking revenge for blood. The Koryak family 
is organized on the principle of seniority, the 
father being the head of the family. On the 
whole, all Piiheo- Siberians, with the exception of 
the Ainu, are patriarchal. Even what looks like 
a raatrilocal arrangement, when the bridegroom 
goes to live for a time or permanently in his 
father-in-law’s house, is seen by closer study to be 
merely the way of procuring a wife by ‘serving* 
for her. 

The (iilyak clan is called khal, ‘foot-sack* (used 
in travelling), and is a group of people united by 
marriage ti<?s, common cult, responsibility for 
blood -revenge, or its compensation, and common 
tabus. The tdan is divided into three exogamous 
sub-clans. Clansmen prefer to live together, and 
the relationship within the dun is dassificatory. 
They carry on together bear-liuntiiig, trapping of 
sables, and fishing. 

5. Marriage. — On the whole, marriage among 
the Paheo-Siberians tends to be endogamio. The 
Gilyak marriage regulations are the most com- 
plicated. Within the dan they are endogamic, 
while the sub-clans are exogainlc. Cross-cxiusin 
marriage seems to have been the original custom, 
and the third dan originated probably when one 
of the two sub-dans could not produce the 
necessary number of females. 

The people who are in the relation of angey 
(wife) and /la (husband) have the right of sexual 
intercourse, if the iinlividual husband is away.' 
This ‘ group-marriage ’ arrangement is questioned 
by some investigators, who think that it amounts 
to this, that, if a woman betrays her husband 
with her ‘ potential ’ husband, it is considered leas 
blameworthy than if she had done so with a 
stranger.^ 

Another kind of ‘ group- marriage * is to be found 

1 li. Sternberg, The Oilyak (in Ruseian), St. Petergburg, 1006, 
pp. 82-Sfi. 

a A. N. Maksimoff, Ormip' Marriage (in Russian), Moscow, 
190S, p. 41. 


among the Chukchi. It is in the nature of a 
supplementary union. Several men married in- 
dividually join a group, and each man belonging 
to such a group may exorcise the right of a huslwna 
when visiting the camp if a husband is away. No 
two brothers can belong to the ^oup, but the 
people joining the group, if not rdatives before, 
become so and call themselves ‘oompanions in 
wives.* Some marriage rites are performed on 
this occasion, though shorter than in the case of 
individual marriage. These supplementary unions 
are seldom arranged between people living in the 
same camp. The custom of levirate is common 
among most Palaso-Siberians. 

In some respects marriage customs among all 
the Palmo- Siberians are similar. Thus they all 
tend to endogamy, with the exception of the 
Gilyak at present and possibly the Yukagir in 
the past. The kalym, or oride-price, which occurs 
ocoasionally, was introduced by the Neo-Siberians, 
since it is by serving for her that the wife is 
obtained among most Palmo-Siberians. In con- 
nexion with this custom the bridegroom goes to 
live permanently or temporarily in his father-in- 
law’s house, and liis position in the family and 
the name by which he is called are secure only 
after the lirst child is bom. Among the Koryak, 
Kamchadal, and Kuril the ceremony which gives 
the husband full rights to his wife is the act of 
‘seizing* her. It is different from marriage by 
capture and consists in a fight of the bridegroom 
with the bride and several other women, in the 
process of whiish the bridegroom must tear the 
clothes of the bride, who is carefully wrapped up 
for the occasion, and touch her sexual organs with 
his hand. This symbolic ceremony has been com- 
pared' to the somewhat similar coremony of the 
Lillooet and Thompson Indians in N.W. America. 
According to recent investigators* of this region, 
the most essential marriage ceremony in thovse 
tribes is for the briilegrooin to touch the bride's 
naked breast or heel, mr, simre the usual sitting 
position is squatting on the heels, touching theso 
practically corresponds to touching her sexual 
organs. This symbolic action, togetlier with the 
preliminary attack on the man by the women, 
may possibly be placed in the same class as the 
tortures during tne initiation of the youth. In 
all these cases the men are entering on a new 
phase of life, and have to pass through a period 
of probationary sufferings, which in the case of 
couvade are merely symbolic. 

6. Religion. — The Pal.-eo-Siberians are typical 
shanianists. By shamanism (^^.v.) is meant a 
religion based on animistic and pre-auimistic 
conceptions in which the person of the shaman, 
or raodicine-inan, plays an important r6le. Tlie 
shamanism of the Palteo-Siberians differs from 
that of the Neo-Siberians in its (a) religious con- 
ceptions, (6) ceremonies, (c) shamauistic accessaries, 
(</) ideas of gods and spirits. 

(rt) Religiom conceptions , — The pre-animistio 
beliefs, i.e. beliefs in a somewhat oliaotie unper- 
sonilied supernatural power, are more often met 
with among the Palieo-Siberians, especially among 
the Chukchi and Koryak, than among the Neo- 
Siberians, with perhaps the exception of the 
Sainoyed, who are the most primitive of the 
Neo-Sihorians.* Thus the Paheo-Siberians are, 
as it were, at a more primitive evolutionary stage 
of their Miefs, and tlicir objects of worship are 

' A. N. Maksimoff, * Concerning a Certain Marriage Cere- 
mony,’ Ktnografieheftkoe Obozrinie, no. 79 (in Russian), reprint, 
Moscow, n.d. 

**J. Toit, ‘The Thompson Indians of British Columbia,’ 
Jemp N. Pacijle Exjff'd., vol. i. pt. iv. {lOdOJ p. 823 ff., ‘The 
Lillooet Indians,’ tft. vol. ii.pt. v. [1000] p. 208; F. Boas, ‘The 
Indian Tribes of the I.ower Eraser River,' Report of the BritUh 
Assoctafton, 1804, p. 468. 

8 See art. Samoyku. 
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slightly (liftbrent, corresponding to the ditTerence 
of geographical environniont. The worship of the 
Biin and sky is not as developed as among tiio Neo- 
Siberians, and the animals which play a part in 
their religious Ijelief are pictured fantastically, 
not realistically.' It is curious and hard to explain 
why the reindeer, which plays such a unique rdle 
in the life of the Palaio-Siherians, is neither wor- 
shipped nor venerated, and does not in any way 
enter into the religious life of the people except 
as a sacrificial animal. In the case of the horse, 
which occupies a similar position among the in> 
habitants of Central Asia, it is quite the rever.so. 

Animism among the Palaso- Siberians is in the 
highest state of development. 

* Even the ahadowi on the wall constitute definite tribes and 
have their own country where they live in huts and subsist by 
hunting. The rainbow and sun-rays have “ masters'* who live 
above on the highest part of the rainbow and at the place where 
the sun’s rays emanate, and descend to earth along these paths 
of light,’* 

Even such things as the voice of an animal, the 
sound of the drum, or human speech, have an 
existence independent of the object which pro- 
duces them.* Anything which formed part of a 
body — c.( 7 ., a lock of hair which has been cut oft* 
or even the human or animal excrement— has a 
soul of its own, or, as the Chukchi say, it is ' having 
a voice.* These objects ‘having a voice* do nut 
entirely lose their qualities as material objects. 

* A stone endowed with a “ voice ** would simply roll down 
and crush a man against whom it had a grudge.' ^ 

It is not quite clear, however, whether objects 
belonging to one man, as household utensils, nave 
an independent life like natural objects or whether 
they are spirit-guardians of the family to which 
they belong. For it is stated ])y Jocliolson that 
among the Koryak th<;He hoiistdiold objects may 
warn the people of the house of danger and attacK 
their oneiuies.® 

(b) Ceremonies, — In their religious ceremonies 
the l^iheo-Sibcrians dillbr from the Neo-Siberians 
in that their prayers are simpler and less regularly 
oftered. Ueindeer and dogs arc usually slaughtered 
for sacrifice, and occasionally a substitute for rein* 
deer is made of willow-leaves or even of snow. 
In this respect and in the method of slaughtering 
the sacrificial animal the Palieo- and Neo-Siherians 
do not dift'er very much. The hear ceremony which 
is such a feature of N. Asia seems to have origi- 
nated among the Palnco-Siherians, since nowhere is 
its ritual so rich and complicated as among the 
Ainu and Koryak. The bear ceremony has a dual 
nature: the bear is the sacrificial animal and at 
the same time receive.s the sacrifice. 

Before the bear is slaughtered, women perform a ceremonial 
dance round his cage, and oeroiuoni.al food is given to him. 
Then tho woman who acts as tlio la-ar’s fosUr-inoLlier performs 
a little drama of sorrow at his departure. * Again, after the 
animal is slaughtered for the sacrifice to the spirit of the wood, 
a series of sacrifices to the victim are made.^ 

Bear-sacrifice and the sacrifice to the fire or new 
fire are common to all the Paln^o-Sihc^rians, whether 
living on tho coast or farther inland. Another 
ceremony common to them all is the wolf-sacrifice, 
though the latter is more often found among the 
Reindeer people. But the wolf-sacrifice has not 
the dual character of tlic bear-sacrifice, since no 
sacrifice is made to the wolf. 

After the wolf has been killed, food is presented to him and 
a ceremonial dance is performed to tho heat of the ciruni. Its 
meaning is expressed by tlio prayer addressed to thu High 
Fleing on such occasions by the Koryak : ‘Be good ; do not 

1 M. A. Ozaplicka, ‘The Influence of Enviromneiit upon the 
Religious Ideas and Practices of the Aborigines of Northern 
Asia,* FL xxv. [191 4J 84flf. 

* Bogoraa, p. 281. 

* .Jochelson, Jemp N. Paoijio Fxped., vol. vl. pt. i. p. 117. 

4 Bogoras, p. 280. 

8 Jochelson, Jtmp N. Padfie Exped., vol. vl. j*t. i. p. Il7. 

* B. Pilsudski, ‘ Bear Festival among tho Ainu,’ Sphinx^ May, 
1908. 


make the wolf bad.'l Further, tho festival does not end, as 
the bear-feHtivnl or the whale-festival performed among the 
Palwo-Sihcrians, with eqiiipment for the homeward Journey 
and the invitation to repeat its visit the following year. The 
wolf, which does not serve as food and is a dan^r to the 
reindeer herd, needless to say, is not encouragwl to return, 
hut, tho Hpirit of tho dead w’olf being particularly malignant, 
must bo carefully propitiated at the ceremony. 

The wolf-festival tlierefore must he looked ujxin, 
not as a fertilization ceremony, but aa a preventive 
measure. Together with the wolf, a reindeer 
is killed, and the bodies of both are placed 
on a high platform. This symbolizes that the 
High Being is j)ropitiate<l that ho may not allow 
the wolf to attack the reindeer. 

In comparing the ceroinonies of tho Palroo- and 
Neo-Siherians, we must tirst note tho lack of 
maritime ceremonies among the latter. Of these 
ceremoiiica the most important are the whale' 
festival, celebrations connected witli tho launch' 
ing of tho boats in tho summer, ami putting them 
away for the wint<3r — all known to tlio Koryak, 
Chukchi, Eskimo. Kamchadal, and Aleut. Then 
each maritime tribe has its own conception of the 
spirit of the god-owner of tlu‘ sea or of the sea- 
animals. Tho Chukclii have even two conceptions 
of such a god. One is the ])owcrfiil old woman 
who lives iit tho bottom of the sea, called ‘the 
mother of tho walrus’; her mouth was adorned 
with two walrus-like tusks, one of which got 
broken ; and she was so angry that she limited 
the number of sea-animals. Sad to say, when 
her other tusk hreuks, all soa-aniinals wdll perish.* 
This goddess hears a faint rese.mhUinco to the 
goddess Sedna of tho Eskimo, hut, as the nhiture 
of tho latter goddess is fuller, it is pTol>ahle that 
the Chukchi borrowed her from the Eskimo. Tlie 
chief ‘being of the sea* of the Chukchi, Kerotkun, 
is an old man with a family. A similar idea is 
attached to the Kadiak of tho Asiatic Eskimo, 
who possibly borrowed the god and tlie cere- 
monies connected with him from tlio Chukchi. 
The Keretkun oeremonies are more detailed nml 
elaborate. The ceremonies last at least three 
days, and an imago of Keretkun is made wliich 
is burnt at the end of the ceremonies. Fea.sts, 
shamanizing, exchange of presents, and finally an 
orgiastic dance between tho members belonging to 
the ‘ additional * marriage group, complete tho 
proceedings. The ‘group marriage* arrangements 
are usually made at this cercniony.* 

Tho annual ceremonies of the Reindeer Pala*o- 
Siberians are not unknown to Nco-8iherian rein- 
deer-breeders. The economic rdle of the sjiring 
and autumn Isiat ceremonies of the niantimc 
peo[)les correspomls to the fawn ceremony in the 
spring and the ceremonies attending the ri'tnrn 
of the herd from the summer ]).astures in aul iiuiii. 
But, though there exists a faint concejition of a 
god-owner of the reindeer, he does not oeeiijiy the 
position of Keretkun, nor are there any s])eeial 
ceremonies connected with him. I'he fertility of 
the reindeer herd ajqiarently denends moro on 
keeping certain tnlms during tlio spring and 
autumn festivals as well as permanent tabus 
connected with reindeer-breeding than upon saeri- 
licea to the god or sjdrit of the nundecu*. 

Tlie annual cen'iuony of saerifie-o to the lire is 
performed to gaiu two ohjei^ts : (t/,) to obtain the 
now fire or the continued welfare of all tlmse who 
gather round it, and (A) to consecraie a ne.w fetish 
representing the hearth, which feli.sh is eonsidc red 
the protector of the hearth and herd, and is anoiii(<?d 
with the saerilicial hlood and fat. 

Though the Pala'o-Siherians ohtniu fire hy the 
u-^e of a flint and steel, tho snciilicial fire is oh- 
iained by the drilling method, Mhieh may point 
to the fact tliat that was the original way of ob- 

1 JoehnlHOU, p. 89 f. B/ p. 31.^1. 

* Cxaplivka, Aborif/inal Sihfiria, p. 2 i>y JT. 
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tainlng fire amons them. The fire-board, on which 
the drul is turnea by means of the bow, is usually 
made of dry wood and shai>ed in human form. 
This fire-l)oard acquires magical power after the 
new fire is obtainecf on it, but, to make this magic 
power work to protect the hearth which it symbol- 
izes, it is necessary that bloody sacrifices of animal 
victims l)e offered to it and that an incantation 1^ 
pronounced over it. The implements used in this 
ceremony are considered sacred, and even the dust 
obtainecf by the drilling is carefully gathered up, 
' for it is considered a sin to scatter it.^^ 

(c) Shamanistic accessaries. — The Palieo-Siberians 
differ from the Neo-Siberians more in the access- 
aries used at the religions ceremonies by the 
shamans than in their relimous conceptions or in 
their actual ceremonies. This again is to a ^reat 
extent due to the influence of geographical environ- 
ment, since in the accessaries of the Neo-Siberian 
shaman the influence of the Central Asiatic en- 
vironment can still be traced. The ceremonial 
dress of the shaman— -c.^. , the ceremonial drum— 
and the representations of the gods and spirits are 
very often adorned with or made of metal among 
the Yakut or Tungus, but not among the Palseo- 
Siberians, unless of course the latter have borrowed 
it from the former, as the Yukagir have borrowed 
it from the Yakut. On the other hand, the form 
of the drum shows an independence of environ- 
ment and expresses the tiibal individuality. The 
Chukchi aim Eskimo drum is round and its 
diameter is only from 40 to 60 centimetres. It is 
very light and has no rattles, which are such an 
important part of the Neo-Siberian drum. The 
typical Neo-Siberian drum is of course oval in 
shape and much greater in diameter, and has 
protuberances on the outer circle of the rim, which, 
according to the Yakut, represent the horns of 
the shaman’s spirit. Needless to say, the sha- 
manistic garments of the Palajo-Sibermns are, on 
the whole, much simpler than those of the Neo- 
Siberians. 

{d) Ideas of gods and spirits. — The highest gods 
of the Pal ff>.o- Siberians are less anthropomorphic 
than those of the Neo-Siborians. They all have 
animal characteristics, for the line of demarcation 
between the human and animal worlds is very 
obscure. Thus, e.a.t the Raven (called, in Chukchi, 
Knrkil, in Koryak, Kutqi, in Kamchadal, Kutq) 
takes the form of an animal more frequently than 
that of a man. He is certainly worshipped as a 
god by the Koryak, and was worshipped by the 
Kamcnadal till their religion decayed under the 
influence of the Russian Orthodox Ohundi, But 
there is also a name in Koryak for the Supreme 
(lod, identified with the universe, with the dawn, 
and with strength. He seems to be above Big 
Haven and to have sent Big Raven to earth to 
arrange human aftairs. It is Big Raven, therefore, 
who is considered creator and plays the chief part 
in religious ceremonies. Among the Chukchi 
and N. W. Amerinds the Raven has not such a 
high psition and is of more importance in myths 
tlian in religious ceremonies. 

Religious dualism, so well marked among the 
Neo-Siberians, is here less defined. There are 
spirits, as the kelet of the Chukchi or kelau of 
the Koryak, who are mostly malicious, and bring 
disease, death, and all sorts of misfortune. The 
half-mythical giants dwelling on distant shores 
and endangering the existence of the Chukchi are 
also called kelet^ but the shamanistic spirits are 
apparently kelet too, and these obviously cannot 
be definitely malicious, at least towards the person 
on whose behalf they are used by the shaman. So 
kelet may after all mean only * spirits * ; and there 
is another class of spirits, vairgitj which are often 

1 JochelsoD, Juup N. Paeife Exped., vol. vL pt 1. p. S3. 


benevolent, but agam-vairgU means < bad spirits,' 
the same as kelet, which seems to point to the fact 
that vairgit also is the name of a class of spirits 
without a well-defined character. All the celestial 
ladies are vairgit, but, while the son is a bene- 
volent vairgin (singular of vairgit) imagined as a 
man in a radiant garment, the moon is a malicious 
vairgin and could be called a kele (sing, of kdet), 
assuming that this class of beings is more malicious 
than the vairgit. Of all the celestial bodies the 
Polar Star is held in the highest esteem. Her 
house is in the zenith, higher than the other stars, 
and she is called * Motionless star * or the * Sole- 
stuck s^r.' Kelet and kelau are fond of the 
human liver, which accounts for that part of the 
Chukchi funeral rites which demands the opening 
of the abdomen of the corpse and the search, 
especially in the liver, to discover which kele has 
killed the man. At the same time the Chukchi 
believe that the chief soul {uvirit, * belonging to 
the body ’) resides in the liver, though other parts 
of the body have their own souls. A disease in 
any part of the body is supposed to be caused by 
lacK of a soul in that particular part. The Koryak 
have no conception corresponding to that of the 
Chukchi vairgit. The soul of a dead man goes to 
a world above or below the earth, but the soul of 
a man who was strangled or had otherwise a 
violent death resides, according to the Chukchi, in 
the aurora borealis, A shaman can easily wander 
from our world to a world above or beyond ours 
or anywhere else, for there are many other worlds. 
All tne celestial bodies are inhabited by people. 
In the time of Big Raven, i.e. when he was sent 
from the sky to create the world and man, and 
afterwards when he lived among the peoples and 
taught them industries, every one had the power 
to pass from one world to another. 
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SIBYLLINE ORACLES.-i. The Sibyl.-Th 0 

Sibylline Oracles form one of the curioeities of 
ancient literature. The belief that certain women 
are possessed with an occult power, however de- 
rived, that enables them to predict the future is 
indeed common to many races of men. But the 
Sibyl was no ordinary witch, or prophetess, or 
* damsel possessed with the spirit of divination ' ; 
rather she seems to have gathered into her person 
all the mystery and reverential awe which attach 
to a communication from an unknown and intan 
gible world. Not that she was ever regarded or 
worshipped os a goddess. In her essence she was 
always an old woman compelled by some hard fate 
to be the organ of communication between some 
god and man. She was venerated, but she was 
never envied ; and the children's game of question 
and answer, ‘Sibyl, what would’st thou?' *I 
would I might die,' sums up the strange mixture 
of awe and pity with which she was regarded. 
But it was not so much the Sibyl herself as her 
message that aroused the ourious interest of the 
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ancient world. She might appear in person, as 
she did to Tarqiiin, but her great importance to 
men lay rather in the collections of her writings, 
which were looked upon as providing in some 
inscrutable way superhuman answers to all kinds 
of Questions, when approached with due reverence 
ana ceremony. 

There are Sibyls connected with many different 
towns and localities. The earliest is undoubtedly 
that of Erythrse * in Asia Minor ; she is connected 
by tradition with Apollo, and her prophecies dealt 
w'ith Helen and the Trojan war. It may be, 
indeed, that the Sibylline tradition originated in a 
kind of rivalry with the cycle of Homeric poems. 
The most famous Sibyl next to the Erythrojan is 
that of Curnro in Campania.* She it was who in 
the well-known story am>eared to Tanpiin, and of 
whom Vergil wrote in Eclogue iv. and Mneid^ yi. 
The Sibyl third in importance was associated with 
Delphi. 

2 . Classical Sibylline verses. — It is probable 
that Sibylline versos, when once they had obtained 
a vogue, multiplied rapidly, and in course of time 
collections were made. Their general character 
seems to have been more or less stereotyped. As 
befitted an old woman who had seen a good deal of 
the seamy side of life, the tone of the Sibyl was 
generally* pessimistic, and prophecies of disasters 
in different places formed her stock-in-trade. This 
is plainly brought out by the testimony of Ilorac- 
litu.s, as cited by Plutarch,* who specifies among 
the ‘many mirthless things’ propliesied by the 
Sibyl ‘many revolutions and transportations of 
Greek cities, many appearances of barbarian 
armies, and deaths of leading men.’ Another 
special device was the division of the history of 
tne world into generations, usually ten in niimDer, 
sometimes corresponding with the metals, or 
assigned to various gods.^ 

As far as can be ascertained, all Sibylline verses 
were written in Greek, and there were undoubtedly 
early collections in Greece. The Erythrman Sibyl 
liad various imitators, among the most famous of 
whom was a certain Musasua of Athens, whose 
writings M’ero collected, at Pisistratus’s command, 
into one book by Onomacritus. ArisUiphanes has 
several allusions to the Sibyl scattered through 
his writing, and Plato speaks of her with distinct 
respect. Hut it was at Romo that the influence of 
Sibylline writings as a political force was most 
pronounced. Their history begins with the visit 
of the old woman to Tarouin, and his purchase of 
three of the nine books which she brought. These 
were buried in the ground for safe custody, prob- 
ably in the temple of Capitoline Jove. They were 
consulted first of all at rare intervals, but later 
every three or four years. In 82 B.c. the Capitol 
was destroyed by fire, and the Sibylline books 
perished entirely. Seven years later three men 
were sent out on a special mission to Erythrro to 
bring back any Sibylline verses that they could 
find. A thousand lines or so were discovered, and 
others were brought from other places, and out of 
the materials thus collected the aiv yiri sacru 
facium^is were deputed to make a selection.* This 
selection was in later years subjecte<l to a search- 
ing criticism by Aumistus, who roiected all but a 
small residuum. This w.'is carefully guarded, but 
the best days of the Sibylline Oracle^ were over, 
and they becuvme more and more iieglectc«l ; and, 
although they enjoyed a temporary revival of 
popularity under Aurelian and later under Julian, 
they never really regained their hold over the 
I Pausanias, xii. Thu Sibyl’s head appearH on ancient 
Erytlirwan coins. . , 

■-‘Justin, Cohort, ad Grae.cog, 37, ffives a description of the 
Sibyl’s grotto at C'uniai. 
a De Tyth. Or. vli. (f»Gl). 

4 ServUiB, on Vergil, Eel. iv. 4. ®Tac. Ann. vl. VJ. 
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credulity of man. They were finally burned by 
Stilicho in the principate of Ilonoriiis. 

3 . Jewish adaptations. — If the history of the 
Sibylline Clmr/ej had been confined to Greece and 
Rome, it would still have been a very curious and 
interesting phenomenon in the ancient world. 
Hut their main interest to the modern student 
lies in the fact that their form and, to a consider- 
able, though uncertain, extent, their substance 
were copied by Jewish, and later by Christian, 
writers mainly for the purpose of propaganda. 
It says a good deal for the inliuence of the ancient 
Sibyl that such a device should have been put in 
practice, and it says still more for the credulity of 
the ancient world that it should so largely have 
served its purpose. The Jew who first hit upon 
the expedient of borrowing the authority of Uie 
Sibyl for the propagation of his national faith 
lived in Egypt, and probably in Alexandria, in the 
first half of the 2 nd century 13.0. He was there- 
fore a contemporary of the author of the book of 
Daniel, and of that of the original section of the 
book of Enoch. His work is seen in the main portion 
of bk. iii., beginning at line 97. His method of 
procedure is worthy of note for its strange mixture 
of OT history and ancient legend, the latter prob- 
ably borrowed from ancient Sibylline writings. 
So the dcHtruc-tion of the Tower of Habel is 
followed by the reign of Cronos, Titan, and 
lapetus, and the birth of Zeus. Then, after 
passing summarily over the rise of different world- 
powers, he comes to his main theme in Jewish 
nistory. This is all put in the future tense as 
representing a prophecy of the Sibyl. In the rest 
of the book there is a strange mixture of ancient 
oracles, more or less contemporary history, eschato- 
logical details, and especially extravagant praise 
of the Jowisli nation, and a description of the 
happiness of the members of it. 

How far these Jewish Sibylline writings had a 
direct value as a proselytizing force we have no 
means of knowing. But at a time when Greek 
culture and the study of Greek literature were 
more and more coming into vogue, when super- 
stition was rife, and wlien there was a good deal 
of scepticism abroad as to the value of the gods of 
Romo, it is not hard to imagine that the indirect 
influence of these Sibylline verses on cultivated 
minds may have been considerable. The Romans 
seem to have been always inipressed with the 
Jewish religion ever since their first contact witli 
it, and there may well have been many who would 
be disposed to view with sympathy the suggestion 
that in the ancient and venerable Sibyl might be 
found a point of union between the austere and 
moral rongion of the Jews and the literature of 
ancient Greece, which was being increasingly 
studied and adapted. At the same time we luiist 
remember that till 82 B.c. the ollicial collection of 
Sibylline verses was being preserved with the 
utmost sccvcey at Rome. H is iirobablo, there- 
fore, that the Jewish portions were studieil in 
Eastern lands, and more especially at Alexandria. 

4 . Christian Sibyllines.— But the chief argu- 
ment for the success of the Jewish Sibylliiio verses 
as a means for proselytizing lies in their imitation 
by Christian writers. As the Christian writers of 
the 1st and 2nd conturics, following St. Paurs line 
of argument, boldly took over os the heritage of 
the Christian Church the special privileges given 
of old to the Jews, so the Jewish Sibyl was im- 
pressed into tlie service of the Christian faith. In 
the liooks that have come down to ns wc? have 
therefore three elements : (a) fragments of orac hes 
of unknown antiquity, possibly stretching l>ack 
int 4 > a remote past ; (b) Jewish oracles of the last 
two eentiirie,s B.C. and the first two centuries A.l)., 
dealing partly with contemporary history put in 
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the form of prophecy, partly with Jewish teaching 
and propagantla, and partly with the eschato- 
logical conjectures that played so conspicuous a 
part in the thought of that transitional age ; (c) 
Christian writings, sometimes a few lines sand- 
wiched in between Jewish or pagan writings, some- 
times extending to long continuous sections, as in 
bk. ii. and especially in bk. viiL These Christian 
writings deal largely with the life and work of 
Christ, but in them also eschatology plays a lead- 
ing jjart. Bk. vii. is evidently tinged with Gnostic 
thought. 

It cannot bo said that the Christian Sibyllinea 
have mmle any marked contribution of their own 
to the general lii/crature. And yet the early 
Fathers laid very great stress on the witness of the 
Sibyl to Christ. For the most part they regarded 
her as undoubtedly inspired, but they drew a 
distinction between her and the prophets of the 
OT. The latter were, to some degree at any rate, 
conscious interpreters of the message of God, 
though exactly how far their human tliought and 
language had moulded their message was not 
always clear. But the Sibyl was but a mouth- 
piece— by her own confession an unwilling mouth- 
liece— or the oracle of (iod ; ^ and consequently 
ler testimony was all the more striking as being 
anything but spontaneous. It will readily be seen 
than an argument like this, in so far as it appealed 
to the critical instinct of the time, would have a 
real apologetic value. To our minds it may well 
appear strange that verses which seem obviously 
so late should be regarded as possessing the rever- 
ence of hoary antiquity. But we must remember 
the Sibylline tradition streUihing back into cen- 
turies far away, the air of mystery which had 
always surrounded it, and above all the credulity 
of the average man in the matter of literary 
records. 

The first mention of a Sibyl in a Christian 
writer appears to bo in Hermas.* The writer sees 
an old woman splendidly arrayed, holding in her 
hands a book from which slio reads. lie takes her 
to be the Sibyl, but is told that she is the Church. 
The passage is interesting as showing the idea 
of the Sibyl’s personality. According to Justin,* 
(]!lcnicnt of Rome referred to the Sibyl’s prophecy 
that the world should be judged by fire. Justin 
himself has several allusions to her,'* and does not 
doubt that she spoke under divine inspiration. 
TheophiluH is the first to preserve fragments i.- 
iii. Athenagoras has at least one onotatioii from 
the fragments. Clement of Alexamlria cites freely 
from most of tlu? books, but it is noticeable that 
lie never mentions the specially Christian bk. viii. 
lie conhl hardly have omit ted to do so had it been 
extant at the tune, or had ho not had suspu ions uf 
it s genuineness. Soon after his time the Christians 
fell under the suspicion of coining oracles in their 
own favour. Celsus* roundly accused them of 
inter] )olating and faking many passages in the 
ancient and genuine Sibylline writings, and 
Lucian makes merry over the idea of Christian 
oracles, and pioduces some very clever parodies. 
Here is one on the gematria of the Sibijllitie-s : 

V-vfifivow TTyi’Toio trap* ■>V»o<r* ayx'i Sivwtnjs 
tarai rn icaTii 'I'vfytTLV wtr’ Avaorioiiri rrpo^^rifs 
tK jrptoTrjf SiiKi'vv TpiatTmv ^rKaBwv Tt, 

iTf'i’O’ tTt/iav *fat eiK<j{raSa rpurdpififiov 

f »;T»ipos op.un'vp.inv TiTpaKVKXttv. 

Thp name ie ’AA«‘f<u'Spo< (A = I, X 30, e=:6, f-OO),* 

The force of these onslaughts upon the (Hiristian 
teacdiing of the Sibyls will be felt when it is 
remembered that some Christian writers went so 
far as tu make St. Paul himself appeal to the 
testimony of the Sibyl. 

1 Cf. ill. 3-7, Ptc. s Tts. ii. 5 4. 

8 QutfHt. ft rfftp. ad Orthodoxas, 74. 

* Apot. i. 20, 50. ® Orig. c JMs. vii. $ 56. 

ft For such puzzles in the SihylU tu'S, cf . i. 1 41M40, 320- 331. 


^ir«l oTt Ka0<£irc/» *lov8afov€ ota^eo’tftti ifiovKtro h rovt 

n^o^ijrat StSovtt ovrta «cal roi/f £oiC(/awrarovv, oMCiOW 

aWci»' rfi jiaAcKTip irpo^iirat dvafrifaaf, ok otoi r« ija-ay SJxtaBtu 
ri]v tropd 6tov ^rvtpytaiav. riop vvSatuy dyOputmoy SUxoiyt, 
SrjXidcrei irpb« TTcrpov Ki^puviuiari o dirOaroXof Myuy UavXof]^ 
Ad^ere «al rdf 'EAAi^viKdv ^i^Aovv, itriypurt St/3vAAair, vt SrfXoi 
i'ya 0€oy Kal rd pJWoyra eaco^cuJ 

After this there are few allusions to the Sibyl in 
the Greek Fathers. But among Latin writers tliere 
are frequent quotations. Lactantius is a mine of 
Sibylline verses. Constantine’s speech to the 
eldei-s at Nicsea, as recorded by Eusebius, abounds 
in allusions. Augustine discussed seriously the 
Sibyl’s claim, and, finding nothing in her whole 
oem that advocated the worship of false gods, he 
ecided that she must be included in the number 
of those who belong to the City of God.* 

$. MSS.— The great majority of MSS of the Sibylline Oraelei 
date from the 15th cent. ; only two appear to belong; to the 14th, 
and none are earlier. The first printed ed. is that of Xystus 
BetuleiuH (Basel, 1646), (xmtalnini; bks. i.-vlll. 4S5. The first 
ed. to contain the whole of bk. viii. is that of Johannes 
Opsopnjus (Paris, 16»i)). The lost four books wore discovered 
by Angelo Mai and published in 1«17, in his Seriptoruin mUrum 
nova enllectio. The fragments, six in number, are preserved In 
Thoophilus, ad Autolyctim, and in Lactantius. 

Of the many edd. of the Oracles special mention should be 
made of the monumental work of 0. Alexandre {OraotUa sibyl- 
Una, 2 voIh., Paris, 1841-56) and of the most recent ed., that of 
J. Gfffcken (Leipzig, 1»()2). Geffekon Imilt upon the tin- 
publisher] work of Mendelssohn, and both in this cd. and in 
various magazine articles he has rendered valuable service to 
the problem of the text. 

6. Contents. — A brief summary of the difleront 
Ixmks ia subjoined. Of the fragments only the 
lirst and third are of any considerable length. 
They are f|notod by Thoophilus as occurring ‘at 
the beginning of ftho Sibyra] prophecy,’ and there- 
fore it is possible that they formed an introduction 
to bk. iii. They are certainly of early date, and 
their theme is the majesty of God, especially as 
seen in the works of creation, the folly of idolatry, 
and the wisdom of worshipping God. 

First and second booka.—Hke, i. and 11. are best treated as a 
unity, the division between them being found in no early MS. 
The general srhejne is to give a siimmary of t he world’s history 
from the earliest times to the end. This pur|K>8e is nob fully 
carried out. Bk. i. indeed recounts six generations, up to and 
including the Flood, but then a new generation (of Titans) 
arises, and the intervening iiistory is oniitt/ed till the coming of 
Christ. Bk. ii. begins with a short introduction, and then de- 
scribes the coming of the tenth generation, which is to witness 
the breaking down of the dominion of Rome. Tliere is to ensue 
a period of deep iM?ace, and afterwards Chri.st is to appear, 
heralded l>.v a star, and is to distribute rewards to those who 
have proved themselves w’ortliy. At this point B2 lines are 
inserted, moHUy from pseudo- I’hocylidcs, which have no obvious 
connexion with wh.at precedes or follows. Four transitional 
lines intervene, and then commences a new section w’iiich is 
occu|)ied principally with eschatological details. Many of these 
details are closely parallel to the descriptions in Uie Apocalypse 
of PcUt. 

The most probable view of these books is that In their original 
scliemo they form a Jewish work rleallng with the ten genera- 
tions of man, Imt that tliis sche.ine was for some reason 
ni>nndoticd half-way througii, and tiic interest of tlie writer 
passed to eschatology. The book, being thus left as a kind of 
medley, was further confused by the insertion of various 
Christian elements. Id its present form it is therefore lute, 
ami is to be ascribed probably to the 2nd cent. a.d. The section 
from pseudo-Photjylides (ii. 66-148) is obviously on insertion, 
and has possibly disjdaced iii. 1-92. 

Third book.— Bk. iii. is the most important, and in some ways 
the most ]>erplexing, of the Sib>lline writings. It is obviously 
oomi>f)sed of several different elements, but great uncertainty 
exists as to the exact character of them. The following division 
of the ix>ok is suggested : 

1-62. An Iritrfsluction written by a Jew living probably in 
Palestine aimut SO b.o. 

(J.‘l-n2. A Jew'ish or Cliristian eschatological section from the 
end of the 1st cent. a.d. ; a very inucb later addition 
to the hook. 

93-90. A Jewish or (Jhrlsl Ian fragment. 

97 J61. A ])assnge ovcrvvorkc<l from the Babylonian Sibyl. 
162-294. A Jewish passage dating from 140 b.c. or a little 
earlier. 

295-488. A collection of propbecles on the whole Jewish and 
anti-Roman. The bulk deals with the years 170- 
140 n.c., and seems to have been composed about 
the latter date, though some sections may he much 


Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 5. 


2 l)e rip, Dei, xvHI. 2.<l. 
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earlier. Lines 404-488 are considerably later and 
may be dated about 80 n.o. 

480-829. Another Jewish oollection incorporating several 
ancient oracles, but dating on the wliole from 140 
B.a, or very near that time. The eMcliatological 
element is strongly marked towards the end, and 
the hortatory tone is more noticeable. The ending 
bears signs of interpolation. 

Lines 1-06 can hardly be homogeneous in themselves. One 
section (46-62) appears to l)elong to the same date as the sec- 
tion 464-476, i.<!. about 80 B.o. Hut lines 62-92 are obviously 
late and (»nnot be placed earlier than the 1st cent. A.n. 
Indeed their eschatology is to be compared with li. 16fi fl. The 
flrat i>art (8-45) comes nearest in thought to frag. 1., while 92- 
96 seem to be, like v. 266-269, a Christian interpolation. 

The middle section (296-488) is mainly historical in its allusion 
and has very little direct teaching. The history has to do 
partly with Antiochus Epiphancs and the struggles of his 
successors, but )iartly with the events of the next century. 
Lines 360-866 seem to refer to the Mithradatio war, and 464- 
470 bring us in ail probability to the stirring times of Sulla. 
But more ancient wntings are incorporated— «.g., 401-418, 419- 
482— and oracles on various lands are interspersed. The view 
of Borne is interesting. She is regarded with bitter hatred, 
and the writer looks forward with savage Joy to her dis- 
comfiture at the hands of Asia. This govs far beyond the 
unfavourable view of Rome expressed in the first of the three 
divisions (176 IT.). 

There is no sign of any special interest in Egypt, though the 
struggles between the brothers Ptolemy, Pnilometor and 
Kuergetes, seem to be alluded to in lino 316. The writer seems 
to belong to Asia, and perhaps to Phrygia. 

With regard to the question of date, lines 97-204 and 489- 
829 represent, with possible interpolations, the oldest imrtions 
of the book and reflect very much the samo date, though lines 
97-294 are probably a little earlier. The standpoint of this 
section is that of an Egyptian Jew of about 140 n.o., who sees in 
the recent troubles of nis nation a paraliel to the Babylonian 
captivity, and in tlielr reviving fortunes under Simon Maccabaius 
a typo of their former deliverance under Cyrus. Imbued with 
the same kind of spirit as that which prompted Aristobulus 
some twenty yean before to maintain that all the flower of 
Greek philosophy and poetrv was in some way dependent on 
the Jewish Scriptures, ho begins with an anoient Sibylline 
writing (97-164), which he introduces by a few lines dealing 
with the Flood and the Tower of Babel, and tiien goes on with 
an account of the fortunes of the Jews and the prosperity that 
is in store for them. Certain other nations are mentioned, but 
only one at any length. The Romans have already made their 
mark in Eastern history and have insiiircd terror of their arms. 
The moral ohllquitlvs ascribed to them in line 184 ff. may be out 
of place here, or tiioy may be grossly exaggerated. But we 
(iannot say certainly that they were otiLlrely unfounded. 

In line 489 ad /In, the country most in the writer’s mind is 
not Rome, but Greece. In true Sibylline style he leads up to 
his main theme by allusions to various other lands, but Greece 
forms evidently his main theme. A groat disaster has lately 
overtaken it. A barbarian land has laid it wa.ste, and its long 
history seems to have closed in irretrievable catastrophe. Thw 
can hardly refer to anything but the expedition of L. Mummius 
in 140 H.C., which was crowned by the capture and destruction 
of Corinth. Uther allusions make for the same date (o. 140 s.o.) ; 
these will bo found In 607-616, 732-740, and in the general idea 
of the renewed prosperity of the Jewish race. The writer is a 

C itrlotio Jew, well- versed In OT prophecy. His interests are 
rgely eschatological. He believes intensely in the coming of 
Messiah, ho foresees further troubles and a fresh determined 
onslaught on the Holy City by the evil powers of the world: 
but l>pyond that he looks forward to a reign of pea<;e and 
happiness, in which the nation shall dwell contentedly around 
its restored Temple, and the copies of the world shall bring 
their gifts and offer thoir sacrifice of praise. The whole spirit 
of this writing seems to reflect the exuberant ho|)e of the days 
of Simon Maccabeeius. 

Fourth book.^Iik. iv. deals with the same kinds of subjects 
as bk. lil., but In much shorter compass. The history of man 
is divided into twelve generations, and catastrophes on various 
cities and oountries are foretold. Among these catastrophes 
earthquakes play a noticeable part, and it is probable that the 
severe earthquake which mined Laodicea in a.d. 60 is com* 

K ratlvely fresh in the writer's mind.i The destruction of the 
mplo is presupposed (116 ff.), and the onrious belief in the 
return of Nero points to a date not long after a.d. 70. We may 
with considemble confidence assign the book to about a.d. 80, 
The author appears to be chiefly interested in Asia Minor. Ills 
religious position is markwl by (a) rejection of temples or 
shrines, (6) rejection of sacrifices, (e) belief in the iinniiiiviico of 
a final judgment, to be followed by a reign of the just njKm 
earth, (a) iiisistenco on cereinonlul washings. K«winerly the 
author was wldi-ly believed to have been a Christian, but ihe 
prevailing opinion now seofl in him a .Tew, possilily an 
Ft/th hook. ~ -Jlk. V. falls into two nnefinal divisions : (a) 1 HI, 
(h) 62-531. In section (a) the writer goes throujjh a list of Uie 
Roman emperors, wlunu he identifies by their initials, as far .as 
Hadrian. Section (6) is for the most part taken up with tlio 
regular Sibylline prophecy of woes on various lands and cities, 
but there are certain sections which seem to stand out as 
striking ft different note. Such are 228-240, an address to 


1 Of. Tjmj. Ann, xiv. 27. 


*Y0piv, 260-286, a panegyric on Judasa, and 260-269, a Christian 
interpolation. 

Tlie characteristic of section (6) is bitter hatred against Rome 
and a strong vein of patriotism for Judwa. Mingled with tliu 
liatrcd for Rome tliere is also a marked bitteriieHS against 
I'^iO’I’t, w’hero there had apparently been a recent persecution 
of Jews. Lines 4 11-413 refer to the belief, attested elsewhere, 
that Titus, on his way home after the capture of Jerusalem, 
would die the moment he set foot on Italian soil- 

The exi)L-ctatioii of the return of Nero appears in lioth sections, 
but in 33 f. Nero is still the historical (leraonago, while in 
137-164 and 36l-.3H.’> he is invusted with superhuman traits. 

Section (a) appears to date from the middle years of the 
principato of Hadrian, when Home could be regarded with 
favour by a patriotic Jew. Section (6) is the work of a Jew 
living In Egypt, arnl writing shortly after the suppression of 
the rel)ellioii of Hur Cochba iii a.d. 132. 

Sixth hnok.—'Rk. vi. is a short hymn describing the ministry 
and death of Christ. Its date is probably towards the end of 
the 2nd century a.d. The following may be reckoned as 
peculiar features : (a) the appeanuu e of fire at the Ikiptism of 
Christ (lino 6) ; (b) the dove at tlio ItantiNin specified os wldte 
(7); (c) the reference to Adam ami Eve liaving seen Christ (18) ; 
id) the tokiiig of the Cross into heaven (27). Tlie anti-Jewish 
feeling is noticeable. Juduia is called the ‘ land of Sodom ' (21). 

Sfventh book.— Bk. vii. has come down in a fragmentary 
condition. It falls into three divisions, 1-60, 61-96, 90-162, each 
iMiginning with detaclied oraedes of woe and passing on to some 
fieflnile religious teaching. The author is aeoply tinged with 
Gnosticism. He believes in three towers in heaven, which are 
the dweliinpT'place of the tlirco ‘ Mot hers of God '—Hope, Piety, 
and Worship (71-73). He enjoins quaint ceremonies, prayers, 
and incjmtaiions (70-91). Ilu is familiar with the Gnostic 
ogdoad (140^. His eschatology Is marked by sternness. Fire is 
to play an important part at tim end of the worl<l, and the 
torments of the ungodly ere apparently to be eternal. The 
date may bo tentatively placed in the first halt of the 3rd 
cent. A.D. 

Eighth book.— Bk. viii. is the most definitely Christian of all. 
It falls into two main divisions at line 216. The first is marked 
by a bitter hatred against Home, wiiosu miserable end is ex- 
pected at a definite day, i.e. a.d. 105. Tiiis date is arrived at 
oy counting the numerical value of the letters of PGM II <>948, 
and reckoning from the foundation of tlm city. Tim Iheine of 
the fall of Itome leads on to eschatology, in which sjxicial 
features are the return of Nero Redivivus end the dominion of a 
woman apparently regarded as the incarnation of evil. A ‘ holy 
son ’ is to slay the wicked woman by Iaunci)in||^ upon her the 
waters of the great deep, and is to save mankind in a second 
ark. In the resurrection that is to follow there is to be a 
perfect life of cotumimistu and happiness. The author is 
probably a Christian, though there Is little distinctively Christian 
in his outlook. 

The seoond division is frankly and avowedly Christian, and 
contains the famous acrostic on IHSOYS XPEISETOS 4»EOY 
YIOl XOTHP XTAYPOS, the five first letters of which form 
another aorostio, IX<4Y J : hence the common symbol of the fish 
for Christ as noticed by Tertullian and Augustine.^ 1111$ 
acrostic is the basis of the whole division, and it is expanded 
by various details of the life and especially of the ileath of 
Christ, and rounded off by an eschatologicuil section. Between 
868 and 466 there is inserted an independent section dealing 
with the nature of God and the worship duo to Him. There 
are no certain marks of date in this division of the book, but It 
bo placed somewhere in tlie 3rd cent. a.d. 

TAe fast /mtr bwjfcs.— The last four i>ks., xl.-xlv., are mainly 
historical, and of less interest. Bk. xl. begins with the Floocl, 
dated in the fifth* generation, and proceeds at once to the 
story of U )0 Tower of Babel in tlio tenth generation. Then 
comes a rapid survey of successive empires beginning with 
Egypt and the Exodus. The seoond half of the book deals 
principally with RomR, especially in its connexion with Egypt- 

The writer is evidently an Flgyptlan patriot, who traces his 
country’s history down to the loss of her independence. Ho is 
probably an Alexandrian Jew, and perhaps a proselyte. His 
chief model is bk. lii., especially in Its historlj'ul ]>ortlori8. Tlie 
latest mark of date is the reference in line 160 to the extension 
of the Roman empire to the Tiffris and Euphrates, which 
occurred in the principato of Hadrian. 

Bk. xil. follows a simple scheme. Beginning with eleven lines 
taken bodily from the roiiinionoement of bk. v., It proceeds to 
give a short history of the Homan emperors from Augustine to 
Klagabalus. each emperor being indKjated by the numerical 
value of h» initial. The history is usually straightforward, 
though there arc occasional Inaccuracies— in the statouicni 
that Caligula was put to death in an outburst of feeling 
occasioned by the execution of a Vestal Virgin, and that 
Vespasian was nmrderefl. 'rimro .'ire a few (tliristian paswigi s ; 

30 .36 speak of tlio Im arnation, and refer to tho 

story of the Thundering r.egitm. But the religious side is not 
cinpiiosizcd. Tin* wrili*r in little inori* than a verKiflcr nf 
history, llin date is probably in the reign of Alexander Si venis 
(A.D. 222-286). 

Bk. xili. cotilirmcrt the history frimi the reign of Alexander 
Severus to about the reign <if Tiwitus (a.d. 275). Afb r a 

1 Tho acrostio is quoted in Eusebius, Cnnnt. Or. ad Sa net. 
Cort, will., and a lAitin tr. is found in Augustine, Civ. Pei, 
xviii. 23. 

* Heading ntunriitf (so U/acli) for ncia'ije in line 7. 
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Btoreotyped introduction the 1)ook begini so abruptly that It \n 
evidently mutilated. The history is narrated so allusively that 
the Identification of the references is frequently attended vrith 
great diflioulty. There is much more of the Sibylline woes on 
various places than in the preceding book. The religious 
teaching is again very slight. The writer seems to be a Jew 
rather than a Christian, and possibly he is an Alexandrian. He 
writes under the spell of the consternation caused by the 
capturn of Valerian by Sapor, the Persian king, and the troubles 
and upheavals of the second half of the 3rd cent, are faithfully 
reflected in his lines. But throughout all the enumeration of 
troubles there runs a vein of hope and confidence, ^e writer 
hv no means despairs of the Roman empire (contrast 40-49 with 
vlli. 148-160). 

The style is somewhat conventional, but not without a 
certain vigour. There are allusions to earlier books, and the 
vocabulary is ‘Sibylline,’ but wo find no such patchwork of 
borrowed fragments as in the preceding book. 

Bk. xiv. evidently sets out to be a continuation of bk. xiii., 
and therefore it starts with the death of Odenatus (lines 12-17) 
and the reign of Auroolus (18-20). But after this no scheme 
of history has been propounded that can be adapted to the 
allusions to the names o! emperors. It is possible to pick out 
one or two here and there that seem to fit, but in the general 
chaos of tiio book it appears to be an unprofitable task to do so. 
Either the writer lived about the 6th or 7th cent. a.d. and had 
a very inaccurate knowledge of history or, if ho is writing about 
A.D. 3U0, he is giving rein to a very vivid imagination. In either 
cose his work can hardly be pronounced worthy of serious study. 
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SICKNESS.— See Disease and Medicine. 

SIDGWICK (HENRY). -1. Life. - Honry 
Si(l«(wiok was born in 18.38 at Skijiton in Yorkshire, 
where his father, the Rev. William Sidgwick, was 
hcadmaHter of the (irainninr School. He came of 
Yorkshire stock, and there is a tradition that in 
the last generation one might hear this family re- 
ferred to in the neighbourhood of Skipton as ‘the 
good and great Sidgwicks.’ William Sidgwick’s 
wife was Mis.s Mary Crofts, also of Yorkshire 
descent, and it is tohi of her that .she was a beauty 
and a wit. Her third son, Henry, the snliject of 
this article, was three years old when his father 
died. Henry’s sister, Mary, became the wife of 
her cousin, K. W. Henson, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his youngest brother Arthur, 
a brilliant classical scholar, was Reader in (ireek 
in the University of Oxford. Henry Sidgwick’s 
life is most admirably set before ns by his brother 
and his wife, Arthur Sidgwiek and Kleanor 
Mildred Sidgwiek, in Henry Sidgwiek: a Memoir 
by A, S. andE. M. S. 

In Sept. 1852 Henry Sidgwiek went to Rugby, 
and from there, in Oct. 1855, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He won the Roll and Craven Scholar- 
ships — the latter the ‘ blue ribbon ’ among Classical 
scholarships at Cambridge— and in Jan. 1859, 
having taken both the Classiwil and MaMiemati- 
cal Triposes, he came out 33rd Wrangler and 
Senior Classic, and also won the first Chancellor’s 
Medal. In Oidobcr of tho same year he was elected 
a Fellow of Trinity. Henry Sidgwiek felt at that 
time no difficulty in making tho declaration re- 

S Hired from all Fellows of Colleges on admission, 
lat he was a member of the Church of England, 
and ho was appointed an assistant tutor in Classics, 
being then a little over 21 years of ago. Thus 
began that life of academic teaching which he 
carriecl on for over forty years. 

In an autobiographical fragment dictated in his 
last illness, which is included in the Memoir, 
Sidgwiek, referring to his membership of ‘The 
Apostles,’ says ; 

• In tlie Micbaclmau l-t>nn of my secoiul year an nvent occurred 
which had more effect on my iritelleelual life th.an any oiiothinjj; 
that happened to me aftcrw.ardH ; I became a member of a 
dimniKHion sooiety -old and poaaesainif hiHtorieal tr.a<iitions - 
which went by the name of ‘‘The Apoatle.s’” , . . [The spirit 
ot this Society 1 ‘j^ratlualjy abaorbvd and dominated mo. 1 (!an 
only doscrilH! it a« tho uplrit of the pursuit of truth with alwolute 
devotion and unreserve by a group of intimate friends, who 
were perfectly frank with each other. . . . Alwolute candour 
w.'ia tho only <iuty that the tradition of the society enforced.’ i 
• It came to seem to me that no jturt of my life at Cambridge 

1 r. 34. 
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WM BO real to me as the Saturday evenings on wlitch the 
apostolic debates were held ; and the tie of attachment to the 
society is tnudi the strongest corporate bond which 1 have 
known in life. I think, then, that my admission into this 
■oclety and the enthusiastic way In which 1 came to idealise it 
really determined or revealed tliat the deepest bent of my 
nature was towards the life of tii ought— thought exorcised on 
the central problems of human life. But many years elapsed 
before the consciousness of this led me to embrace the study 
of philosophy as my life’s work.’i In the same fragment ho 
describes the ‘central and fundamental aim* of his life as ‘the 
solution, or contribution to the solution, of the deepest problems 
of human life. The peculiarity of iny career has been that 1 
have sought light on these problems, and that not casually but 
systematically and laboriously, from very various sources and 
by very diverse methods.’ a 

In 1869 Sidgwick had come to feel that he could 
no longer honcHtly declare himself to he a member 
of the Church of England. His secession from the 
Church was perhaps a foregone conclusion, but his 
future life seemed only the more deeply devoted to 
an unwavering passionate allegiance to truth. He 
resigned his Fellowship. His reasons for doing so 
were recognized and respected, and he retained 
the post of college lecturer. It was considered 
that this action of Sidgwick’s was one of the in- 
duencos which led to tiie removal of religious tests 
in tlie University in 1871. 

In 1885 ho was re- admitted a Fellow of his 
college, having been elected to the Knightbridge 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy two years pre- 
viously. In 1876 Sidgwick bad married Miss 
Eleanor Mildred Balfour, sister of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour. 

To attempt to give hero anything like an 
adequate list of Sidgwi(;k’s occupations and activi- 
ties would be out of place, but tlireo main direc- 
tions of sustained and truitful activity— in addition 
to his philosophic or moral sciences work — must l)e 
mentioned, each of whicli would in itself have made 
a good life’s record. These are (1) his work for 
the education of women, chiefly in connexion with 
Newnliam College— work crowned with most signal 
success ; t<j him women’s education in Cambridge 
owes an immeasurable debt; (2) his work in 
University matters generally ; he was, as has been 
said, one who led tiie leaders, and ho took his full 
share of ordinary business. It may be noted how 
excellent his work in this connexion was— how 
accurate, able, and thorough. Ho was one who 
* sougl it peace and ensued it,’ but he always stood 
up for trio right and strove valiantly for it, and 
in this 

* Ills strenp^th was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure.’ 

(3) His interest in psychical research must also be 
referred to. There is perliaps no part of Sidgwick’s 
work which shows in a more marked measure the 
initiative and courage which were so characteristic 
of him. His was a brave and candid spirit— in 
bondage to no fears, no weaknesses, no hypo<!risie8. 
Psychical research was, as Sidgwick indicates, to 
some extent connected with tliat search after en- 
lightenment, that study of the central problems of 
human life, to which he had deliberately chosen to 
consecrate his chief effort. To tliis choice he re- 
mained true, with an unswerving devotion, an 
inexhaustible patience. 

We must regard as an important part of this 
study and devotion the labour which he bestowed 
upon the affairs of the Moral Sciences Tripos and 
all connected with it. Pliilosopliy was lus main 
interest ; and among philosophical subitvds it was 
ethics that had the lirst jdace in liis timught, and 
in ethics that his most successful and iuiluential 
work was accomplished. 

In May 1900, in the full vigour of mental power, 
with so much accomplished, yet so mueli still to do, 
with life so full of interest, happiness, and promise, 
Sidgwick received his death-warrant from his 
physician — with grief and pain indeed, hut with 

Jp. 86. s«P. 33f. 


an liidumitahle sweetness and unselfiahness and ‘ a 
most moving courage.’ 

* For nearly a fortnighl ho told no one but his wife. It was 
easier to carry on life in a normal manner when no one knew, 
Bui he begun to net his affairs in order.’ ^ 

He wrote for the Oxford Philosophical Society a 
promised paper on T. 11. Green, which, said one of 
tho.so who heard it read on 19th May, was ‘ the 
most lucid, siiu^cre, and impressive piece of 
philosophic criticism it had ever been my privilege 
to hear.’ ^ And so, fullilliug his ordinary engage- 
ments, doing what he could to prepare against the 
contingency of an unfavourable result of tlie opera- 
tion which he decided to undergo, comforting his 
friends, he Isire the suffering and weakne.ss oi the 
l^t stage of life with ‘ unbroken patience and the 
simplest un.selfish fortitude.’* He died on 28th 
Aug. 19(X> at Terling Plaije, Essex, and was buried 
in the village church 3 ^'l^d at 'rerling. 

2. Writings and philosophy.— We may begin 
our account of Sidg wick's main ethical doctrine-s 
and conclusions with a summary in his own Avords 
of the scope of tlie subject : 

‘ The subject of Ethics, mobt coinprehonslvely understood, 
includes (1) an investigation of the coiiMtitiients and conditions 
of the Oood or Wellbeing of men considered individually, which 
chiriiy takes the form oT an examination into the general and 
Itarticnlar speides of (a) Virtue or (ti) Pleasiiru, and the chief 
means of realiHitig these ends ; ^2; an investigation of the 
principles and most important deUils of Duty or the Moral Iaw 
(SO far as this is distinguished from Virtue) ; (3) some Inquiry 
into the nature and origin of the Faculty by which duty is re- 
cognised ami, more generally, intf) the part taken by Intellect 
111 human action, and its relation to various kinds of Desire and 
Aversion ; (4) some examination of the question of human Free 
Will. It is connected with Theology, in so far as a Diiiversal 
Oood is recognised, inclusive of Human Oood, or analogous to 
it; and again, so far as morality is regarded as a Uode of 
Divine appointment. It is connected with Politics, so far os 
the wellbeing of any individual man is Iiound uu with the well- 
Ixsing of his society ; and again with Jurisprudence— if this is 
separated from I’oJitIcs—so far as morality is identified with 
Natural Law. Finally, almost every branch of ethical discusslori 
belongs at least in part to Psychology.’ 4 

In his great work, The Methods of Ethics (1874), 
Sidgwick liaa given u» n full and lucid discuission 
of theso topics, and has gathered ui> the resulU of 
previous ethical tliouglit ; and both in that book 
and in the History of Ethics wo Jiave a dis- 
pa.ssionaio, penetrating account of the Avork of 
earlier moralLsts, from the pre-Socratics doAvn to 
Herbert Spencer, T. II. Green, and German post- 
Kantians. This critical history, brief as it is, is 
unique and invaluable. But it is to The Methods 
of Ethics that wo must go if avo are to learn, as 
fully as we can, the doctrine of this groat English 
moralist. 

Of the three questions, (1) Wliat ought T to do ?, 
(2) How do I know Avluit I ought to doV, (.’i) Why 
should I do Avhat I see to lie riglit ?, it i.s as an aiisAver 
to the second that Sidgwick has laid out liis scIumiu* 
of treatment in The Methods of Ethus ; hence the 
title of the hook. 

* My object,’ he says, ‘in the present work is to expound as 
clearly ami oa fully us my limits will allow the different methods 
of Ethics that I And implicit in our common moral reasoning ; 
to point to Uielr mutual relations; and wlmre they seuni to 
counict, to deAno the as much as i)OHsil»lc.’ ® 

In his view, until the logical question, the question 
of method, is answered, it is not possible to offer a 
reasoned answer to tho jnimary question, Wliat 
ought T to do ? 

* In deciding what they ought to do,’ ho says, ‘ men naturally 
proceed on different prim'ii>lcH, and by different methods. 'I'ln re 
are two primafaci^ rational Ends, Excellence or Perfection find 
Happiness. . . . It is also commonly thought that certain Itnlcs 
are prewiribe*! witlumt reference to ulterior coiise<jiieiic<«, 
The Methods (iorresiHMuling to these different priiiciplc-.s reduce 
themsolve.s in the miiiu In three, Egoism, I ntuitioniwm, IHili- 
tarianism. Tbeso ntelhods wo are to cxaniinc HcpHratcly, 
abstm<'ting them from onlinary thought, wlu rc we find them m 

I Mrmuir, p. f>84. * Ih. ji. n. I. 

» Ib. p. .01)8. 

4 See Dili lines of the Ili»t. of Kthir.if', p. lOf. 

3 The. Mrthods of KthiesT, p. M. 
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uonfusod combination, and developing them as precisely and 
uonsistonily aa possible.’ i The ena of egoism Is the happiness 
of the agent ; the end of utiUtarianism is the general happiness. 
Thu method which proceeds on the assumption that ‘^certain 
rules are prescribed without reference to ulterior consequences' 
is called iuiuitionism-'more precisely, dogmatic intuitlonism. 

It is this common-.sunse othics — the dogmatic 
intuitioiiism of ^jopiilar morality — that Sidgwick 
examincH in bk. lii., in ch. xi. of which he sums up 
ills results, and concludes that the maxims of 
common sense do not possess the charaoteristics 
required in scientific axioms ; for they are some- 
times tautulogous, sometimes vague, sometimes 
inconsistent with one another — to every rule, or 
almost every rule, exceptions are allowed. 

'The inaxiins of Wiadoni and Self-control are only eolf-ev!deut 
in KO far an they are tautological : nor can we state any clear, 
alwolute, universally-admitted axioms for determining the 
duties of the Affections : and os for the group of priuciplcs 
that wore exlrac^ted from the common notion of Justice, we 
cannot define each singly in a "atisfoctory manner, still less 
reconcile them : and oven the Duty of Good Faith, when we 
consider the numerous <|ualif1oation8 of it more or less doubt- 
fully admitted by Common Sense, seems more like a auliordinate 
rule than an independent First Principle . . . similarly with 
other virtues . . . The common mural maxims are adequate 
for pnu.'lical guidauce, but do nut admit of being elevated into 
scieutlflc axioms.* 3 

The Hcarcli for rules which can bo accepted as 
sciontitic axioms, for *some deeper explanation 
why . . . conduct commouly judged to be right is 
so/ for ‘some rational synthesis’ of commonly 
accepted precepts, leads the inquirer from dogmatic 
intuitlonism to tliat phase of iutuitiouisiu colled 
philosophical — 

a method which, 'while accenting the morality of common 
sense as in the main sound, still attempts to find for it a philo- 
sophic basis which it does not itself offer ; to get one or more 

J >rmciplos more al>solute)y and undeniably true and evident, 
rom which the current rules might be deduced, either just as 
they are commonly received or with slight modihcatloiis and 
ructiflc4ktions.’ ^ 

yuch principles Sidgwick finds in Kant’s Cate- 
gorical Imperative: ‘Act as if the maxim of thy 
action were to become by thy will a universal law 
of nature,’ and in ISamuel Clarke’s rule of equity 
and rule of love or benevolence. Kant’s Impera- 
tive gives tlie form of a law or general rule : ‘ What 
is right for mo is right fur anyone else in similar 
circumstances.’ The Kule of Equity is ; 

' Wliatvvor I Judge reasonable or unreasonable for aiiotlior to 
do for uiti ; Uiat by the same Judgment 1 declare reasonable or 
unruasunalilu tliat 1 in tha like cave should do (or him. ' * 

This maxim is simply a precise statement of the 
' (lulden Rule ’ of the gospel ; ‘ Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you.’ The 
liule of Universal Love or llenevolence declares: 

‘ Every rational creature ought in its sphere and station, 
according to Its respective powers and faculties, to do all the 
Good it can to all its fellow-creatures : to which oud universal 
Love and Uenwolenco is . . . plaiuly the most direct, oertaiu, 
and efTeottial means.’ 

‘ Love your neighbour as yourself ’ perhaps sums 
up the Rules of both Equity and Benevolence. 
The Maxim of Prudence, or rational self-love, is 
that ‘ one ought to aim at one’s own good on the 
whole.’ These maxims are among those ‘absolute 
practical juinciples, the trutli of which, whon 
they are explicit iy stated, is manifest.*® 

‘ llertjafter fts such is to be regarded neither loss 
nor more than Now*'^ is a self-evident maxim of 
impartiality educible from the Maxim of Prudence. 
It IS self-evident too that * whatever action any of 
us judges to be right for himself, he implicitly 
judges to be right for all similar persons in similar 
circumstaiiceH.^** As regards the Rule of Equity, 
Sidgwick says of it : 

' Common Sense has amply recognised the practical inqtort- 
ance of the maxim : and its truth, ho far os it goes, appears to 


^ 7'Ae Methodi of p. xxiil. 

s lb. p. xxxii. lb. p. 1U2. 

4 Boyle Leoturee (1705), London, 1719, p. 07. 
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• The Methodi of mkieet, p. S79. 
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me self-evident* > ' And it Is evident to me that as a rational 
being I am bound to aim at good generally,— so far as It is 
attainable by my eftortB.' * 

It is found (a) that of the commonly received maxims of duty 
most, when closely examined, 'contain an implicit subordina- 
tion to the more general primdples of Prudence and Benevo- 
lence : and (6) that no principles except these, and the formal 
principle of Justice or Equity, can be admitted as at once 
intuitively clear and certain; while, again, these princinles 
theinselves, so far as they are self-evident, may be stated os 
precepts to seek (1) one’s own good on the whole, . . . and (2) 
others’ good no less than one’s own, repressing any undue 
preference fur one individual over another. Thus wo are 
brought round again to the old question with which ethical 
speculation in Europe began, “ What is the Ultimate Good (or 
man? ’’ — though not In the egoistic form in whioh the old 
question was raised. When, however, we examine the con- 
troversies to which this question originally led, we see that the 
investigation which has brought us round to it has tended 
definitely to exclude one of the answers which early moral 
reflection was disposed to give to it. For to say that “ General 
Good *’ consists solely in general Virtue,— if we mean by Virtue 
oouformity to such presi;riptions and prohibitions as make up 
the main part of the morality of Common Sense— would obvi- 
oiisly involve us in a logical circle : since . . . the exact deter- 
miiiatiou of these prescriptions and prohibitions must depend 
on the definition of this General Good. . , . For example. 
Common Hense may seem to regard Lil>erallty, Frugality, 
Courage, Plat'^ahllily, as intrinsically desirable : but when we 
consider their relation respectively to Profusion, Meanness, 
Foolhardiness, Weakness, we find that Common Sense draws 
Uu* line in each case not by immediate Intuition, but by refer- 
ence either to some definite maxim of duty, or to the general 
notion of " Good ” or Wellbeing. . . . Other qualities couimonly 
ailuiired, such as Energy, Zeal, Solf-cuntroi, Thoughtfulness, 
are obviously regarded as virtues only when they are directed 
to good ends.' 3 Again, ‘ Wisdom is insight into Good and the 
means to Good : Bonuvolence is exhibited in the jiurposive 
actions called "doing Good”: Justice (when regarded as 
essentially and always a Virtue) lies in distributing Good (or 
evil) inqiartlally according to right rules. If then wo are asked 
what is this Good which it is excellent to know, to bestow on 
others, to distribute impartially, It would be obviously absurd 
to reply that it Is just this knowledge, these beneficent pur- 
poses, this impartial distribution.’ * 

What, then, is the Good, that which is ulti- 
mately and intrinsically good— good in itself? 

This— the question debated in the ethical controversy of 
ancient Greece- assumed that any 'rational individual would 
make the pursuit of his own good his supreme aim : the coutro- 
vertinl question was whether this Good was riglitly conceived 
as Pleasure or Virtue, or any tertiwn quid.'^ . , . * Wiiich of 
the objects tliat men think good is truly Good or the Highest 
Good?’« 

Ah we have just Bccn, the commonly accepted 
rules of virtuous conduct involved a reference to 
good otherwise determined. There remain, thore- 
tore, pleasure and the terlium quid (if any). 

Now, pleasure is ‘Feeling which is in itself 
desirable, and which is apprehended as desirable 
by the sentient individual at the time of feeling 
it,’ and happiness is pleasure and the absence of 
pain. At tne end of cli. ix. of bk. i. in wliicli the 
meaning of good is closely discuHsed, Sidgwick 
readies this conclusion : 

In the view of common sense ' beauty, knowledge and other 
ideal goods, as well as all cxturiial material things, are only 
reasonably to bo sought by men in ho far as they oonduce 
either (1) to Happiness or (2) to tiie Perfection or Excellence of 
human existence.’? 

Other objects of pursuit do not seem to be In themselves 
intrinsically and ultimately good. Fame, e.g,, which is so 
eagerly pursued, is not 'an object which it is reasonable for 
men to seek for its own sake. It only commends itself to 
reflective minds either (1) as a soun^e of Happiness to the 
person who gains It, or (2) a sign of his ExocUeiice, moral or 
iiitullecrual, or (3) because it attests the achievement by him of 
some important benefit to society, and at the same lime stimu- 
lates him and others to further achievement in the future . . . 
a man is commonly thought to benefit others either by tnaking 
them happier or by making them wiser and more virtuous. ’» 
Similar considerations ore recognised in the case of other 
commonly accepted sources of happiness— health, wealth, 
sooiai position. 

Ab to human perfection or excellence, it is not 
’in accordance with Common Sense to regard 
Subjective Rightness of Will, or other elements of 
perfection as constituting Ultimate Good.* Sub- 

i ective rightness of will — a man’s will to do what 
le thinks is right — is compatible with the most 

» The Methods of Ethics^, p. 880. « Ib. p. 882. 

J 76. p. 391 f. * lb. p. 898. » 76. p. 92. 

« 76. p. 106. 7 76. p. 114. 8 Ib, ^ 9. 
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mistaken views as to what is right. A fanatic 
may be a most dangerous and misdiievous person. 

*And what has beon said of Virtue aeeiiia . . . atill more 
mantfeHtly true of the other talente, gifte, and graces which 
make up the common notion of human excellence or Perfec- 
tion. . . . Keflection shows that they are only valuable on 
account of the good or desirable conscious life in wliioh they 
are . . . actualised, or which will be somehow promoted by 
their exercise/ 1 

‘ What is ultimately good or desirable must be 
desirable Consciousness/ i.e. either (1) happiness 
or (2) relations of the conscious subject to some- 
thing objective, something that is ‘not merely 
consciousness’ — e.gr., the relation of the mind to 
truth (in cognition), to beauty (in contenipl.ation 
of beauty), to freedom or virtue (in volitions to 
realize virtue or freedom). To Sidgwick it soenis 
clear that such objective relations of ciiiiscious 
subjects are not in themselves ultimately and 
intrinsically desirable. 

In bk. iii. ch. xlv. he appeals first to the intuitive Judgment 
of the reader, * after due consideration of the question when 
fairly ])Iaced before it : and secondly to a comprehensive com- 

S arison of the ordinary judgments of uianklml. As regards 
lie first argument, to me at least it seems clear after reflection 
that these objective relations of the (jonscious subject, when 
distinguished from the consciousncBS accompanying and n^sult* 
ing from them, are not ultimately and intrinsical^ desirable ; 
any more than maUirial or other objects are, when considered 
apart from any relation toconscious existen(;e. Admitting that 
we have actual experience of such preferences as have Just been 
doHcrihed, of which the ultimate object is something that is not 
merely consciousness : it still seems to me thut vdien (to use 
Butler’s phrase) we ‘‘sit down In a cool hour,” we can only 
Justify to ourselves the import.ance that we attach to any of 
these objects by considering its conduciveness. In one way or 
another, to the happiness of sentient beings. 

The second argtinient, which refers to the common sense of 
mankind, obviously cannot be mode coiiipletelv cogent; since, 
as above stated, several cultivated persons do habitually Judge 
Uiut knowledge, art, etc.— not to speak of Virtue— are ends 
independently of the pleasure derived from them. But wo 
may urtjfe not only that all these elements of “ ideal good ” are 
productive of pleasure in various ways ; but also that they seem 
to obtain the commendation of Common Sense, roughly s|)eak* 
ing, in proportion to the degree of this productlvcmcss. This 
seems obviously true of Beauty ; and will hardly be denied in 
respect of any kind of social ideal : it is paradoxical to maintain 
that any degree of Freedom, or any form of social order, would 
still be commonly regarded as desirable even if we were certain 
that it had no tendency to promote the general happiness. 
The (ittse of Knowknlge is rather more complex ; but certainly 
Common Sense is moat impressed with the value of knowledge, 
when its “ fruitfulness ” has been demonstrated. It is, however, 
aware tliat experience has frequently shown how knowledge, 
long fruitless, may become unexpectedly fruitful, and how light 
may be shed on one part of the held of knowledge from another 
apparently remote : and even If any particular branch of 
scientific pursuit could he shown to be devoid of even this 
Indirect utility, It would still deserve some respect on utilitarian 
^roitnds; both as furnishing to the inquirer the refined and 
innocent pleasures of curiosity,- and because Uie intellectual 
disposition which it exhibits and sustains is likely on the whole 
to produce fruitful knowledge. Still in rases anproxiinating to 
this last. Common Sense is somewhat disposed to complain of 
the misairection of valuable effort ; so that the meed of honour 
commonly paid to Sdenco sueiiis to be graduated, though 
^>rhap8 unconsciously, by a tolerably exact utilitarian scale. 
Certamlv the moment the lesritimucy of any branch of scientific 
Inquiry fa seriously disputed, os in the . . . case of vivisection, 
the controversy on both sides is generally conducted on an 
avowedly utilitarian basis.’ 

Though it has to be allowed that common sense 
is disinclined to admit happiness ( = 8uin of 

E leasures) to be the ultimate Good, yet this can 
e explained by considering (1) that the term 
‘ pleasure ’ is very commonly u.sed in a bad sense 
and witii a restricted scope; (2) that inany 
pleasures depend on our experiencing desires for 
other things than pleasures ; (.1) that, when happi- 
ness is taKen as the ultifnate Good, it is olten 
supposed that what is meant is that each indi- 
vidual should pursue only his utvn liappiness ; (4) 
‘from the universal point of view no le.ss than 
from that of the indiviiiual, it seems true that 
Happiness is likely to be better attained if the 
extent to which we set ourselves consciously to 
aim at it be carefully restricted.’ ® 

As the result of this appeal to common sense, 
1 The Methods of Ethics^, p. 305, 
a Jb. pp. 400-402. 3 Jh. p. -lOS. 


Sidgwick concludes that w'e are justiliod in con- 
sidering that common sense is disposed to accept 
habpinc.ss as tlie ultimate Good. 

It may seem almost superiluous to insist on men’s 
ineradicable belief in the value of hai>piness. Our 
desire that virtue sliould be rewarded— rewarded 
with happiness, that is — that there should be a 
heaven for the good, answers some of the deepest 
demaiid.s of our nature. We are convinced that 
the ‘ wages of virtue ’ ought not to be * dust.’ 
What we wish to those we love is ‘ long life and 
fuippiness,' ‘many happy returns,’ and so on. 
Long life without happiness is not desirnbie, and 
an hour, a day, a weelc, of torturing pain, or even 
of simple discomfort or mere indifference, is in 
itself entirely unde.sirnble. 

Sidgwick’s argument has elimimitcd every alter- 
native except happiness ; and he points out that 
the acceptance of cognition of oujectivo truth, 
contemplation of objective beauty, and so on, ns 
ultimate Good, instead of happiness, would leave 
us without any ‘criterion lor determining the 
comparative value of different elements of 
“Good”.’ He concludes that ‘the Intuitional 
Method rigorously applied fields as its final result 
the doctrine of pure Univcrsalistio Hedonism.’ 
Thus the utiIitariHni.sin of Hentham and Mill is 
provided with that intuitional basis which it had 
previously lacked, and the olfort of thought whicli 
nas so fully explained and systematized the 
maxims of comtnon sense has also ac(‘,omplishod a 
further great constructive achievement, and has 
succeeded in unifying intuitioni.sm and Benthamite 
utilitarianism. The ‘ consilience ’ is very im- 
pressive. 

The [problem that occupied the ethical schools of 
Greece is thus solved : it is seen that virtue con- 
sists in the promotion of happiness (pleasure and 
absence of pain) ; as far as human conduct is 
concerned, the practice of virtue is the best means 
to the general happiness, and ‘ that most excellent 
of all practical principles, the active principle of 
benevolence,’ as ButJer calls it, the i»rinciple 
which aims at the liappiness of otiiers, is the root 
and support of common-sense morality. And not 
only so, but-'Since this fundamental principle is 
in essence no other than the Golden Rule of the 
Gospels- -we have hero the coalescence of intui- 
tional hedonism with Christian ethics. Tliis 
unilication, tliougli recognized by hiidgwick, was 
not empliasized byliirn ; but it furnishes a striking 
coniirmation of the view whitdi ho reached as the 
result of systematic and profound rellexion on 
ethical thought.' 

This is perhaps the mo.st convenient place for 
some further consideration of that doctrine of the 
dualism of practical reason to whicli reference has 
already been made. Tliis dualism is regarded by 
Sidgwick as the linal ethical ditticulty— ‘ the pro- 
founde.st problem of Ethics.’® Ho accepts as in- 
tuitively certain the maxim.s of reasonable self- 
love and of rational benevohmee, but he does not 
lind in hi.s moral consciousness ‘any intuition, 
claiming to be clear and certain, that the perform- 
ance of duty will bo adequately rewardeu and its 
violation punished,’ though he feels a ‘desire, 
api>arently inseparable from the moral sentiments, 
that tliis result may be realised.’* He lias not 
been able to reach the desideratum of the practical 
reason - a reconciliation of the individual with tJie 
universal reason. There seems to be no clear and 
certain intuition that the action most conducive 

1 A moHl liileroatlntf autobio^rraphlcal ac(!ount of the Htoj»8 by 
which Sidjfwick arrived at hiH * UtiliUirlaiiiHiii on an Jiitnitioruil 
basis' ia to be found in the preface to the sixth and HiihHcciiK nt 
edd. of Thtt Methods of Ethics^ and in Mind, new hit., x, IIUUIJ 
287 If. 

3 The Methods of Ethicst, p. 3Sfi, note 4. 

3 lb. p. 607. 
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to the agents good is always coincident witli that 
most conducive to the good of others, no con- 
vincing and indisputable metaphysical or theo- 
logical proof. Again, it is not found that such 
invariable coincidence is supported by an appeal to 
experience, that ‘ inseparable connection between 
Utilitarian Duty and the greatest happiness of 
the individual who conforms to it’ can ‘be satis- 
factorily demonstrated on empirical grounds.’^ 
His conclusion is : 

The diflcuwiion of the ' profoundly difficult and controverted 
qucHtion ' with which we are here concerned ' bolonn rather to 
a treatise on General Philosophy than to a work on the Methods 
of Kthics : os it could not be satisfactorily answered without a 
ffoneral examination of the criteria of true and false beliefs. 
Those who hold that the edifice of nhj'sical science is really 
«5onHLni(!ted of conclusions lojcically Inferred from self-evident 
pruiniouM, may reasonably demand that any practical Judgments 
claiming philosophic certainty should be baaed on an equally 
linn foundation. If on the other hand we find that in our 
supposed knowledge of the world of nature propositions are 
commonly taken to be universally true, which yet seem to rest 
on no other grounds than that we have a strong disposition to 
accept them, and that they are indispensable to the systematic 
coherence of our beliefs,—- it will be more difficult to reject a 
similarly siqiportcd assumption in ethics, without opening the 
door to universal scepticism.** 

W(3 may observe that it is practical dualism 
which alone among ethical doctrines clearly sees, 
liunestly recognizes, and fairly faces the claims 
(for the individual agent) of both self and others, 
and it gives a clue to the mixture of good and evil 
that is in men, an<l does not leave us w ith a hopeless 
puzzle— self-love and benevolence are recognized 
as both natural and both rational. 

There is another consideration, which is not 
insisted on by Sidgwick, but which appears to be 
of great interest and importance in its bearing on 
the dualism of practical reason. Tt is this. Who- 
ever acccjjts the end of rational benevolence — ».6. 
the happiness of others — can accept it only on the 
ground that each individual’s happiness is to him 
ultimately and intrinsically valuable, valuable in 
itself, ana, since a man cannot directly experience 
any liaiipiness but his own, this belief in the value 
for others of their own happiness must be based on 
his recognition of the value for himself of his own 
hapmness. The reasonableness of benevolence 
implies the rea.sonableness of self-love. If we 
start from rational benevolence, we are irresistibly 
led biwk to self-love as our starting-point, and in 
the precept ‘ Love your neighbour as yourself* we 
hud the sumo implication that love of our self is 
logically nrior to, and sets the standard for, love of 
our neighoour. 

On the other hand, an Sidgwiek points out, the egoist who 
* puts forward, implicitly or expli(;illy, the proposition that his 
happiness or pleasure is Good, not only /or him but from the 
uomt of view of tlie Universe . . . may be brought to accept 
Universal happiness or pleasure as that which is aijsolutely and 
without qualillcatioii Good or Uesirable.’* 

This reciprocal implication of the * two chief or 
superior principles ^ of conduct is striking, and is 
another instance of the ‘consiliences* which are so 
impressive in Sidgwick’s ethical construction. 

Sidgwick’s account of the relation betw'een ethics 
and politics is highly interesting and important. 
The two are in his view so closely connected that 
they are in fact parts of one whole — i.e, the science 
of conduct, of what ought to be done. 

' Ethics aims at determining what ought to be done by 
Individuals, while Politics aims at determining whut the 
government of a state or political society ought to do am! how 
it ought to be constituted.' * 

The relation lietween ethics and politics is in the 
utilitarian view particularly close, and must in any 
case be such that some common niea.suro can lio 
applied in both departments ; otherwise hopele.ss 
confusion will result. Tt is imperative that any 
satisfactory theory of ethics should have a corre- 
sponding tneory of politics, and that any theory of 
1 The Methods qf EthicgT^ p. SOS. S Ib. p. 608 f. 

t Ib. pp. 420, 421. * Ib. p. 16 . 


politics should be considered in relation to ethics. 
Further, the two must be harmonious ; for, unless 
they have a common principle and the same concep- 
tion of ultimate human good, they cannot pretend 
to divide between them, and to regulate without 
inconsistency, the whole region of human conduct. 

In The Elements of Politics Sidgwick has given 
us an indispensable supplement to the ethical work 
imhlished seventeen years previously, accepting 
the same fundamental principle — the principle ox 
rational benevolence, the supreme aim of which is 
the promotion of the generiu happiness. The aim 
is all-embracing-— ‘the happiness or well-bein^ of 
humanity at large.* In the preface to the Politics 
Sidgwick explains that what he has tried to provide 
is ‘a book which would expound . . . the chief 

g eneral considerations that enter into the rational 
iscussion of political questions in modern states.* 
‘The Theory of Folitlca as hers expounded Is ooncemed with 
human societies regarded as possessing Ckiveriiment. Its 
primary aim is to determine what the oonstitution and action 
of Oovernmont ought to be : accordingly its method is not 
primarily historical, but deductive, baskl on psychological 
propositions not universally and absolutely true, out approxi- 
mately true of civilised men. It has two main aivisions : one 
concu;rned with the Functions of Government, internal and 
external, and the other mainly with its structure.* 

The part played by the dualism of tJie practical 
reason is ditlbront in politics from what it is in 
ethics. 

According to this dualism, ‘Reasonable Self-love and Con- 
science are the chief or superior principles in the nature of 
man, because an action may be suitable to this nature, though 
all other principles be violated, but becomes unsuitable if either 
of those is.* 1 

In the case of the individual agent it seems to be 
theoretically possible that the good of the agent 
may conflict with the good of the whole, and 
experience seems to conhrm this view. Common 
sense adinits the possibility and the actuality of 
self-sacriflce. A man may give his life for others ; 
many a man has done this and more. 

The statesman as such is not subject to this 
division in the counsels of practical reason. He 
exists for the good of the governed in tlie political 
community to which ho belongs. The promotion 
of the good of his community (with of course 
a due regard to the good of the larger whole 
of which it is a part) m his raison (V6tre^ But 
for him too the dualism is, from a dill'crent point 
of view, momentous. Though as statesman lie is 
not liable to be faced with the conflict (which 
emerges primarily as a conflict of motives) between 
interest and duty, between the happiness of self 
and the happiness of others, yet, since the com- 
munity which he administers consists of individuals 
who are one and all liable to this conflict, it is his 
buvsiness to reconcile the conflict to the utmost of 
his power, to make it for the interest of individuals 
to do that which, if they would do it, would be for 
the good of the whole— to furnish at any moment 
motives suflicientlv strong to induce individuals at 
tliat moment to do what is for the general good. 
In proportion as the attainment of happiness for self 
ana the attainment of it for others are — so far as 
the power of government extends— made coincident 
in any community, in proportion as they are pro- 
moted by the same course of action, in that propor- 
tion is the community well organized and well 
governed, to that extent do the members of the 
community enjoy what Kant calls the ‘Supreme 
Good*; they are both virtuous and happy. The 
great problem for rulers, as for teachers, is to 
promote this coincidence of well-doing and well- 
being. Herein lies much hope for the future— the 
reduction for the individual agent of the conflict 
l>etweeu self-love and rational benevolence does 

1 We have seen why Sidgwick would here substitute rational 
benevolence for conscience. 

essays on ‘Public Morality* and ‘Morality of Strife* 
referrud to below, p. 606«. 
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seem to be to a very considerable extent in the 
power of rulers and educators. 

Sidgwick’s posthumously published Development 
of European Polity , which is *an evolutionary 
study 01 the development of polity, within the 
historical period in Europe, beginning with the 
earliest known Grceco- Homan and Teutonic polity 
and carried down to the modern state of Europe 
and its colonies as the last result of political evolu- 
tion,’ has an interesting relation, complementary 
and illustrative, to The Elements of Politics ; and 
in this connexion mention may also be made of 
three admirable essays on ‘ Public Morality,* 
‘The Morality of Strife,’ and ‘Luxury,* in tlio 
volume entitled Practical Ethics: a Collection of 
A ddresses and Essays, 

These exemplify the * practical ' effort of the author * to bring 
Into a more clear and consistent form the broad and genenu 
agreement as to the particulars of morality which wo flud 
among moral persons, making explicit the general conceptions 
of tho good and evil In human life, of the normal relation of a 
man to his fellows, which this agreement implies.*! 

Besides the books already mentioned, four volumes on philo- 
sophical subjects were published after Sidgwick's death, namely, 
Hiitoaoph^ Us Scops and Relations (1002), Lectures on the 
Ethics of T. II. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer and J, Martineau 
(1002), Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant and other Philo- 
sof)hical Lectures and Essays (1005), and a volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays and Addresses (1004), selected from already 
published work. 

The lectures on Green, (fencer, and Martineau are to some 
extent supplementary to The Methods of Ethics, as the early 
editions of that work were published before Green’s Prolegomena 
to Ethics (1883), Spencer’s Principles of Ethics (1870-98), and 
Martlneau’s Tyves of Ethical Theory (1886). 

The Kant volume contains lectures on *The Metaphysics of 
Kant,* 'The Metaphysics of T. II. Green,' 'The Philosophy of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer,’ and five reprinted essays. The Lectures 
on Philosophy, its Scope and Relations, were intended as an 
introduction to the study of philosophy, an ' attempt to deRne 
the Scope of Philosophy and its relation to other studies ' and 

oluine exenipIiRi 

articulation of view which pervaded Sidgwick's teaching as well 
as his writings, and is of such exceptional importance in the 
moral sciences.’^ Although his writings on metaphysical topics 
are of great value and interest, ho never published any book on 
the subject ; he had not formulated any metaphysical system. 
In addition to the books referred to above, Sidgwick published 
(between 1860 and 1900) a large number of articles, reviews, and 
pamphlets, a list of over 130 of which is given at the end of the 
Memoir. One of these was the article on * Ethics * in the EBr^, 
which was expanded later into the Outlines of the History of 
Ethics ; and among them we find a remarkable series of ethical 
reviews and articles whk;h are models of philosophical criticism 
and literary form. The range of topics of the other articles is 
very wide, taking in history, clasHics, literature, psychology, 
logic, biography, economics, psychical research, education, 
theology, law, and sociology. It may be permitted to make 
special mention of three — (1) * A Dialogue on Time and Common 
Sense ’ (reprinted in the Kant volume from Mind, new ser., iil 
11804] 441 ff.), which is a gem both us philosophy and os litera- 
ture ; it is very characteristic— full of wit and wisdom, graceful 
and subtle— and gives a very suggestive idea of what Sidgwick’s 
Ulk was like ; (2) ‘ The Ethics of Religious Conformity,’ and (3) 
‘ Clerical Veracity ’ (both in the volume of Practical Ethics^ 
which are for a differeiil reason of {xirticulur Interest, since tlioy 
deal with a dlRlculty which is poignant and many-voiced in the 
Anglican Church. 

3. Appreciation.— We find in Sidgwick’s work a 
rare combination of learning and originality, of 
imaginativeness together with good judgment, 
sense of perspective, and comjirehcnsivenesa of 
view, of unsparing paiim and intense and vivid 
interest. It would not he too much to say that 
he took great joy in his work. We find, too, a 
generous capacity of intellectual sympathy and 
appreciation and an extraordinary freedom and 
boldness. Thought was to Henry Sidgwick his 
native element — a medium in which he moved at 
case. Hence his swiftness and sureness of mind, 
his analytical and critical power, his insight and 
constructive force. He never misses the point, 
never fails or falters. In The Methods of Ethics, 
e.g., there are no slack places, no confusions slurred 
over, no difficulties shirked— the whole is os co- 

ip. 8. 

9 It may be pointed out that the ' moral sciences ’ at Cambridge 
included moral philoaophy, i.e. ethics and politics, metaphysius, 
psycliology, logic, and— previous to 19U5— political economy. 


hereiit as a living organism. Analysis and com- 
parison only servo to bring into greater relief tho 
articulation of the parts and the living thought 
which animates them. No summary, not even the 
author’s own admirable analytical summaries of 
contents, no (flotations even, can convey an 
adequate idea of the oxcollence and interest of 
the work, which is perhaps the best extant treatise 
on ethics, a cIohhic for all time. The hook is 
difficult, hut it repays the closest study, and that 
it receives full meed of recognition as indispensable 
for students of philosophy is evidenced by the fact 
that since its publication in 1874 a steady demand 
for it has continued, and an eighth eiiition was 
published in 1914. 

What one feels in reading not only The Methods 
of Ethics but also Sidgwick’s other writings (we 
may indicate in particular here The ElemenU of 
Politics, The Principles of Political Economy, and 
Outlines of the Ilvitory of Ethics) is that confusion 
and muddle have been cleared away, dark places 
illuminated, logic and coherence introduced. The 
Methods of Ethics gives the duo to all Sidgwick’s 
work ; in it method— logical procedure— is funda- 
mental. 

To a close student Sidgwick’s ethical writings 
reveal, as perhaps no other records of him do, tlie 
spirit and luintl of their author. Tlioy are his 
most considered intellectual output — his great and 
lasting monument. They breathe throughout 
absolute sincerity, a steady belief in goodness and 
enthusiasm for it, an unrelaxing pursuit of truth, 
with a grasp, insight, and fullnes-s of knowledge in 
which the student learns to place a confidence that 
is never betrayed. His writings are educative in 
tho same sense as his oral teaching and his work 
as an examiner were. ’I’hey compel inquiry, and 
stir honest eflbrt in the learner from first to last. 
A full and interesting account of Sidgwick’s lectur- 
ing is given in eh. v. of the Memoir. Wo may 
extract a few sentences from a speech there quoted 
of F. W. Maitland, one of Sidgwick’s most dis- 
tinguished pupils : 

* I feel lafo In saying that within the field [of teaching] that 
was most properly his own Sidgwick’s work has horn(3 excellent 
fruit. ... I believe tlmt he was a supremely great Uiaeher. . . . 
1 believe that no more truthful man than Sidgwick ever lived. 
I am speaking of a rare intellectual virtue. However sinall the 
class might he, Hidgwick always gave us liis very best ... as 
the terms went bv, we came to think of lecture- time as the best 
time that wo hod in Cambridge ; and some of us, looking back 
now, can sav tliat it was in a very true sense Die bust time that 
we ever had in our lives. . . . The matter of the lectures, the 
theories and the arguments, might he forgotten; hut the 
method remained, the 8))irit remained, as an ideal— an un- 
attainable ideal, perhaps, but a model of perfect wurk.’i 

Sidgwick’s letters, as given to u.s in tho Memoir, 
help, in a delightful fashion, to fill out our picture 
of him— they reveal his thoughts and moods of the 
moment, the growth of his opinion.s, his changes 
of view; they show how constant and loyal and 
affectionate he was, how friendly with his friends, 
how full of fun and of intcre.st in current life and 
thought, especially university matters, politics, 
and of course books, how vivid and active, how 
unselfish and generous in small things and in great. 
They bring home to us in unexpected ways how 
large-minded he was and how large-hearted ; and 
they are so sympathetic and so responsive that 
they often seem to tell us as niuodi about his 
correspondent as they do about hiniself. His was 
a soul touched with divine fire, and men felt in 
him a purity of heart which no evil could invade. 
Truth and right were to him the ‘ pearl of great 
price,* and ho had the crowning happiness of a 
wife like-minded with himself. 

Litkratdrh.— The following is a list of Sidgwick's pulilishod 
iMioks: The Methods of Ethics, liOndun, 1S74, ‘*’1877, -MsmI, 
41890, 01893, «19()l, 71007, «19U ; Sopplements to The Methods 

! P. 806 f. 
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ofKthiei, to iBt •(!., 1877, to 2nd ed., 1884 ; The PrindpUi ctf 
PolitiecU Economy, do. 1883, !*l.ss7, ; The Scope and 

Method of Economic Science (preHiduiitial addreso delivered to 
the Ecoiioinic Huienoe und 8iati8tius Section of the British 
AMOoiatioii at Aberdeen, and republished in Miicellamoue 
Seeaye and Addrc^xcs), do. 1885; OntUnet of the Hist, of 
Eihice for Englinh Headers, do. 1886, ^188«, 81S92, 41896, 
®19()2, reprinted 1!)06, 1910, 1916; The Elemente of Pulitiea, 
do. 1891, *1897, 31908; Practical Ethiea: a Collection of Ad- 
dreaeee and Eiofays, do. 1898; Philosophy, its Scope and He- 
lotions : an Introductory Course of Lectures, ed. James Ward, 
do. 1902 ; Lectures on the Ethics of T. H, Green, Mr, Herbert 
fencer and J. Marlincau, ed. E. E. C. Jones, do. 1902 ; The 
Development of European Polity, ed. Eleanor Mildred Sid(;wick, 
do. 1903, *1913 ; Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, od. Eleanor 
Mildred .Sid|fwick and Arthur Sidf^wick, do. 1904 ; Lectures on 
the Philosnphy of Kant and other Philosophical Lectures and 
Essays, ed. Jainee Ward, do. 1005. (The last five books were 
piihlished posthuinuuMly.) A list o( articles, reviews, pam* 
phlutH, c'te., is jfiveii in the Memoir, pp. 617-622. 

The bio{;raphy written by his brower and his wife, Henry 
Sidgwiok: a Memoir by A. S. ond E. M. S., fx)ndon, 1906, 
gives a detailed account of Sidgwlck’s life, consisting largely 
of extracts from iiis own letters. It does not include any de- 
scription or evaluation of tiidgwick's ethical and other philo- 
sophical writings. At the end of the Memoir {p. 623) is a list 
of the biographical notices of Sidgwiok which had appeared 
previous to 1900. 

Objections to SUlgwick's utilitarianism (sometimes referred 
to by him as utiUtarlanism on an intuitional basis) have been 
summarized and replied to by B. B. C. Jones in art. *Kation.vI 
Hedonism,' In UE v. [1804-951 79 If., and ‘ Discussion on Same,' 
ih. pp. 218 If., 376ff., and art. ' Professor Sidgwick’s Ethics,* in 
Proa, of the Aristotelian Society, new ser., iv. [1903-04] 32 If. 

E. E. Constance Jones. 
SIDHE.— See Fairy, Celts. 

SlEV£.>-i. Sieves used in rain-makinsf cere- 
monies. — Sieves, and oapecialljr winnowing-fans,* 
are frequently employed by primitive peoples for 
magico-religioua purposes, such as rain-malang. 

Among the Alnua, e.g.. when rain is urgently needed, the 
people are gathered togetner and the ma.ster of the ceremonies 
up}>oiitts certain men to head small companies to execute 
nurticular functions. It is the duty of one of these uarties to 
take sieves and scatter water about with them,^ Just a:) 
Buddhist monks, during the ceremonies to promote the fertility 
of the earth, * pour water into little holes in the floor of the 
pugoda as a symbol of the rain which they hope Buddha will 
send down on the rice-llckls.’^ in comparatively recent times 
(1868) Russian pensatits in the Tarashchaiisk districts are known 
to have dug up the corpse of a Raskolnik (Dissenter), und to 
have beaten it, evciainiing, * Give us rain I ’, while others poured 
water on It througli a sieve in imitation of a shower of rain.4 
In times of drouj^ht in S. India the Kkpu women 'tie a frog 
alive to a new winnowing fan made of bamboo. On this fan 
they spread a few margosa leaves, and go singing from door 
to door, “ Lady frog must have her bath. Oh I rain-god, give a 
little water for her at least.” This means that the drought has 
reached such a stage that there is not even a drop of water for 
the frogs. When the Kapu woman sings this song, the woman 
of the house brings a little water in a vessel, pours it over the 
frog which is left on the fan outside the house, and gives some 
alms. The woman of the hunse is satislled that such an action 
will sofjn bring down rain in torrents.’® 

2. Sieves used as cradles.— It was a regular 
custom among tlio Greeks and many other people 
to employ a winnowiiig-fan as a cradle for infants.** 

In Java tho midwife places the newly-born child in a bamlxm 
basket like the sieve used (or separating the rice from the chaff. 
Ah h1\c does this, site ktiocks with the palms of botli hands on 
the basket in order that tlie child may not be timid. Then 
slie exhorts the child, saying, ‘Cry not, for NJai-araong and 
Kaki-among [two spirits] are watching over you.’ Next she 
adiircHses the two spirits, saying, ‘Bring not your grandchild 
to the road, lest he he tramplcct by a horse ; bring him not to 
the bank of tho river, lost he fall Into the river.' The object 
of the ceremony is mid to be that these two spirits should 
alwajs guard tive infiuit,7 

Slmil.arly in Laos, when a child has boon born in a house, 
it is laid upon a ri(;e-sieve and placed by the grandmother or 
other near female relative at the head of the staircase or ladder 
Iea<iiiig to the house. There the woman irnlls in a loud voice to 
the spirits to come and take Uie child away or for ever to let it 
alone, stamping on the ground violently to make It cry. Tho 
precaution, however, is taken of tying si, rings round its wrists 

1 See ort. Kan. 

> J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 
p. 8.33. 

» pt. I., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i, 261. 

4 Pk u. 285. 

® K. 'l*hur'SU)ii, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 
100!>. iii. 24.5. 

® The mysliea vannua laehhi is fully treated in art. Fan, § a. 

7 mV, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, lAiudoii, 
1912, i. 6. 


on the first night after birth, lest the spirits should take the 
invitation too fitorally. If the infant should fail to respond to 
the treatment, it is regarded as an evil omen. If, on the other 
hand, it behaves naturally and lifts up its voice, all will he well. 
‘ On the <lay after its birth the child is regarded as being the 
property no longer of the spirits, who could have taken it if 
they hc^ wanted it, hut of the parents, who forthwith sell it to 
some relation for a nominal sum— an eighth or a quarter of a 
rupee perhaps. This, a|^ain, is a further guarantee against 
molestation by the spirits, who apparently are regarded as 
honest folk that would nut stoop to take what has been bought 
and paid for.'l 

The same notion of rescuing a new-born infant from the 
power of evil spirits is seen in the Panjkb custom of putting 
a new baby into an old winnowing-basket (oAAaj) with the 
sweepings of the house and dragging it out into the yard. 
After this has lieen done, tlie child will bear the name of 
‘ VVmiiowing-lmsket' (Uhhajju) or ‘Dragged' (Ohasitk). The 
object of this procedure is probably to deceive the spirits by 
rendering the child unrecognizable. The same may perhaps be 
the iuteutioii of a ceremony employed among the GaoUs of the 
Deccan. As soon os a child is born, it is bathed and then laid 
on a sieve for a few minutes. On the fifth day the sieve, with 
a line and pan-leaves on it, is taken outside the house and, 
after the worship of Chetti has been performed, is thrown away.* 

In Upper Egypt a newly-born child is merely dried, nut 
washed, and immediately laid upon a corn-sieve ; beside its 
head the knife with which the umbilical curd has been cut is 
laid, and corn is scattered round about. This is Intended to 
drive away the kasina, the child’s evil brother or sister from 
the spirit-world. On the morning of the seventh day the child 
is again placed on a sieve, tapers are fixed on metal plates and 
on the point of a sword, and tho child is carried in procession 
through the whole house, while the midwife scatters wheat, 
liarley, peas, and salt for tho wicked spirits. The child is then 
shaken on the sieve, in order that it may lose fear for tho rost 
of its Ilfe.3 

Children born in an unlucky month (Faoaa) among tho Tanala 
people of Madagascar are either buried alive in the forest or 
ilaced in a winnowing-fan along with certain herbs and washed 
n water medicated with some of tho same heriis. The ceremony 
is thought to avert tho threatened ill-luck. Similarly the 
Chinese of Foo-Chow set a lad suffering from smallpox in a 
largo winnowing-fan, placing a piece of red cloth on his head 
and on the cloth some parched beans. The beans (wIiohu name 
in tho local dialect Is iucnticul with the name for smallpox) are 
allowed to roll off to represent tho passing away of all traces 
of the disease from the boy's l)Ody.4 

3. Sieves used in marriage-rites.®— Among tho 
Naoda, a ca8ie of ferrymen in tho Central Provinces 
of India, a winnowing- fan together with certain 
other articles is passed by tho mother in front of 
the bridegroom to keep on ovil spirits and scatter 
tlioin to the winds like chair. The Kajj liars in the 
same district exorcize tho bridal pair by touching 
tlie head, breast, and knees of the bridegroom 
with a winnowing-fan, a pestle, and a churning- 
stick.* 

4. Divination bv sieves. — Thoro was an early 
form of divination known as coscinomancy [k6<tkivov, 

‘ sieve ’ ; pavrcla, ‘ divination ’), or, as it is described 
in lludibras, ‘ the oracle of sieve and shears, that 
turns as certiiin as the spheres.* A sieve was 
snsjiended, held by a thread or by tho points of a 
pair of shears stuck lulu its rim ; the movement, 
turning, or fall of tho siove at tho naming of the 
person suspected of a crime, coupled with the 
repetition 01 an incantation or other magic formula, 
decided the guilt or innocence of tho person. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, on Hallowe’en, the young 
people until recently assembled in one of their Iioumuh for the 
express purpose of ascertaining future events by divination. 
In the Ijowlands also similar customs prevailed at this season. 
In order to cause the apparition of a future husband or wife, 
it was necessary to visit a barn alone and secretly, taking izire 
to open both doors or, bettor still, take them off their hinges, 
to guard against complications that might arise on the arrival 
of the stranger. Having done this, the diviner takes a sieve 
{ivecht or waicht) and goes through the action of winnowing 
corn. After this has been done three times, the ‘future 
husband or wife will pass through the barn, entering at the 
windy door and passing out at the other.’ 7 

5. Conclusion. — From the foregoing oxampleH 
it would seem that the sieve or winnowing- fan 

1 Carl Bock, Temples and Elephants, London, 1884, p. 2.58 IT. 

2 GL’S, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 7. 

3 0. B. Klunzingcr, Upper Egypt ; People and Products, Eng. 
tr., London, 1878, u. 185 ff. 

4 GB-K pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 9. 

® For the use of the tikno7i sec art. Fan. 

8 B. V. Kussi'll, The Tribes and Castes of the CVnfral 
Provinces of India, lAindon, 1916, iv. 2.84, 407. 

7 GB^, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 286. 
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figures in magico-religious cults primarily as a 
symbol of fecundity. Sieves in the Stone Age 
appear to have been simply jars pierced with holes, 
and therefore they may have been used for carry- 
in^^ water. In this way their connexion with 
rain-mnking ceremonies is readily explained, since 
the dripping of the water from the vessel would be 
calculated to suggest to the primitive mind the 
falling of rain. Thus the instrument would soon 
come to be regarded as a means of controlling the 
weather.' But the custom of carrying water in a 
sieve was apparently also anciently connected with 
virginity and a fertility cult,'-* and, consequently, 
at a very early period the implement may have 
been usea to promote fertility and growth. This 
view is supported by the connexion between the 
sieve and tne wdnnowing-fan—an article intimately 
associated with corn, the symbol of growth and 
fertility.* Moreover, when a winnowing-fan is 
used as a cradle, it is not infrequently surrounded 
by corn or fruit to emphasize the desire to com- 
municate to the infant the power of fecundity and 
growth. The sowing of seed was unquestionably 
regarded by the ancient (Ireeks and other primitive 
people as analogous to the begetting of children, 
just as in Germany barley and Max seed are sown 
over stunted chiltfren to make them grow.^ It 
seems, therefore, that infants wore cradled in 
sieves and winnowing-fans originally to promote 
fertility, and that the notions of rescuing them 
from evil inlluences and of purification are only 
later interpretations (suggested by the separating 
function oi the fan) that have arisen to explain 
the custom. In the Bacchic ritual the earlier 
conception is clearly indicated on the monuments 
by the appearance of the implement filled with 
fruitage together with the male organ of genera- 
tion.® Here the winnowiiig-fan, from which 
Dionysus derived his surname, is unmistakably 
represented as the emblem of creative energy. In 
the Athenian marriage ceremonies the fact that 
the boy who carried the liknnn was obliged to 
have both parents alive suggests that the basket 
w’as a fertility charm to induce the birth of 
children and natural wealth. The symbolism of 
the Uknitas, of fruit, and the jthild point to the 
same concluHion. It is not witliout significance 
that the implement has been used in recent times 
in Scotland as a means of producing an apparition 
of a future husband or wife. 

LiTERATUKK.->Tbe literature bau been (dven In tbe footnotes. 

E. 0. Jamks. 

SIKHS.— I. History.—One of the most strik- 
ing of the creeds in India, which, arising on its own 
soil, jnotested against her dominant Brahmanism, 
is the Sikh religi<m. Socially and jxditically as 
well as in religion Sikhism opposed the inllucnce 
of the Brahman and the system which he taught 
and represented. Its founder, Nanak (y.v.), the 
first guruy was bom in a . d . 1469, fourteen years 
before Luther; the traditions of his earlier life 
picture him as leading the life of one meditatively 
careless of the things of this world until ho re- 
ceived a definite call to a divine mission as the 
expounder of a new doctrine. Teaching that 
Hindu and Muhammadan differed in no essentials 
of faith, he set out on a scries of pilgrimages to 
the four points of the compass aiul made a fifth 
and last allegorical visit to the saints {siddhs) of 
Gorakhnath ((j.v.). These pilgrimages may have 
extended far beyond the coniines of modern India, 

1 Of. art. Rain. 

3 J. E. llarriiton, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion^ 

Oanibridi^u, 1M)8, p. 621 1 

* W. Mannhardt, ‘ Kind und Korn,’ Mythologieche Forech’ 
ungen, Strassburg, 1884, pp. 8,'il-H74. 

6 See art. Kan, voI. v. p. Tfi.'ib, fig. d ; Harrison, Prolegomena, 
p. 618 ff., JUS xxlU. [IMS] 206; L. R. Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 
1896-1900, V. 243. 


and indeed it is claimed that he visited not only 
Ceylon and Kashmir, but also Kussia, Turkestan, 
and Mecca. His preaching was intensely moiio- 
theistio and largely directed against the preten- 
sions of priestcraft. He reproached his Hindu 
compatriots who lived upon alms wrung from the 
people, and he taught the dignity of labour. He 
composed religious hymns, being thus the first 
contributor to the Gran^h iq.v.), but his teaching 
had no political aims. 

Before his death in 1538 Nanak had installed as 
his successor Angad, like himself a Khatrl bv 
caste, and his disciple, but not of his kin by blood. 
Angad invented the Gurmuklii alphabet' and 
enlarged the Gran(h, but he remained a humble 
religious teacher, earning a livelihood by twisting 
coarse twine into rope, lie died in 1552 or 1653. 

Angad installed as guru Amar Das, who began 
to organize the new sect and develop its teaching. 
He divided the country into 22 secs {iruiuja, lit. a 
conch or large bed), and maintained a public rc' 
fectory at which all ate without distinction of 
caste. He also rcformeil the Br.alimanioal rites at 
marriage and death, forbade pilgrimages and similar 
extravagances, pronounced against and separ- 
ated the Sikh recluses, or Udasis {q.v.), from the 
laity. Having added largely to the hymns of the 
Granth, he bestowed the ai>ostoUc succession on 
his son-in-law, KamdAs. 

Guru Kamdas succeeded in 1574, and is said to 
have entered into closer relations with the emperor 
Akbar than hU predecessor. The biographers of 
that tolerant Tulor do not indeed allude to the 
gurus or their teaching, but his broad-minded 
policy doubtless encouraged the new sect to 
develop its religious activities, while it gave it no 
provocation to enter the political arena. KamdAs 
founded liamdfispur, later known as Amritsar, 
the sacred capital of the Sikhs, ami in 1581 he was 
succeeded by his youngest son, Arjan Dev. With 
his accession Sikliism ontorod on a new phase. 
He laid aside the garb of a fctqlr, dressed in costly^ 
attire, and organized a hystcin of tithing his 
followers. His energy succeeded in sending dis- 
ciples to trade and spread the faith us far afield 
as Turkestan, and it gained many adherents in 
Kabul and Kandahar as well as in India gener- 
ally. Nevertheless Arjan Dev was able to main- 
tain amicable relations with Muhammadans like 
the famous saint Mian Mir, and his chief opponents 
were a Hindu, linance minister to the Mughal 
governor of Lahore, and his eldest brother, Brithi 
Ghand,'* who never forgave him his own super- 
session in the ^/arwship. Unfortunately ho entered 
into an obscure conspiracy with Khusro, son of 
the emperor Jahangir, and expiated his assistance 
to tlie rebel with his life. 

In 1606 Ksimdas’s only son, Hargo])ind, suc- 
ceeded him. He rejected for good the tokens of a 
faqlr and wore two swords, one denoting fuqlrit 
or spiritual, the other amirl, or secular, authority. 
He built the first Sikh stronghold, and many 
whom want and misgovern nient had driven from 
their homos flocked to his standard. But, if he 
was the first of the gurus to take up arms against 
the Mughals, ho met with scant success as a 
leader, for Jahangir is said to have kept him a 
prisoner at Gwalior for twelve years until that 
emperor’s death in 1628. Even tnen ho obtained 
his liberty only by sacrificing his treasures.* 

Hurgubind died in 1645 and was succeeded by 

1 This alpliabct is derived frotii the Sarada, throuji^h the Takri 
alphabet of thu PaDj&b hills and the Ijanda of the i'anjdb 
(O. A. UrierHon, JHAS, 1916, p. 677). 

® The founder of the Mina sect. 

STbuHikh accounts represent Midn Mir as having reconciled 
him to Jahdng’ir, and this is tbe version of tin* hnbiHian (tr. 
A. Troyer, Paris, 184:J, il. 274), which ailds Ibal. lie . uiiLinued in 
^0 inq>eriai service under 8hah JabAn. 
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liU grandson, Har Kai, his son, Gurditta, having 
entered the Udasi order and thus being disqualiiieu 
to succeed to a secular olliee. He tot) entered into 
relations with a rebellious scion of the Mughal 
dynasty, Data Shikoh, and on his defeat ho sent 
his son, Kam Kai, to Delhi to negotiate a pardon. 
The lad was still a hostage in the hands of 
Aurangzib when his father died, and either on 
that account or because he had in fear of ill-usage 
misquoted a verse of the Gran^h ho waa disquali- 
fied by his father, who designated his second son, 
Har Kislm, as his successor. This son too was 
sunimonod to Delhi, where he died after vaguely 
appointing as his successor one *at BakAla,’ a 
village on the Bias river. 

No fewer than 2*2 Khatris of the Sodhi sept 
claimed the ^/ruriiship, but it was awarded to Togh 
Bahadur, the only Sodhi who divined that a 
devout follower had not fulfilled a vow made in 
distress. He was duly installed, but, saying that 
ho was unworthy to wear his father’s sword, he 
proclaimed his ambition to he styled Degh 
Bahadur, or * lord of the vessel,* the degh which 
symbolizes the world. His accession led to many 
dissensions, llfim Rai had founded a sect of his 
own, which still endures in the Dehra Dun. Dliir 
Mai, probably an older brother of Guru Har Kai, 
who had refused to acknowledge his accession, 
had possession of the Granth and supported Ram 
Rai’s pretensions to tlie gurimXxm, This opposi- 
tion from his own kin coiilpelled Tegh Bahadur to 
seek a refuge in the Jaswan Dilii beyond the 
8iwaUk hills, and there in 1665 ho founded 
Aiiaridpur. Nevertheless he was able to make 
progresses througU the Malwa of the southern 
Panjab, the Kurukshetra, eastern and lover 
India, while his intluence extended even to Ceylon. 
But the intolerance of Aurangzib led to his seizure 
and execution at Dellii in 1675.^ 

We now come to the 10th and last < 7 wrw, Govind 
Singh, founder of the militant Sikh theocracy. 
Born at Patna in 1666, and installed at Anandpur 
in 1676, he made momentous changes in Sikh 
ritual and polity. Ilis policy was to raise the 
Sikhs to one and the .same high caste, the Khalsa. 
' 1*0 this end he chose five faithful followers, whom 
he initiated with the khand^t ‘ whetting 

by the two-edge<l dagger.’ These five in turn 
initiated the guru himself, and ho thus placed 
initiators and candidate on the same level. 

In this rite the candidate bathes and dons clean clothes. He 
la Hculud In an nsHcnddy iifenurally convened for the purpose, 
and a Sikh who is re^\iiar in liis observance of Sikh rules of 
conduct Htirs with a da^i^er Home suj^ar in water in an iron 
basin, while chanting verses from the G'ra/j{A. Tills solution is 
oailed amril (wiienre the rite is sometimes called amrit chhuknd, 

‘ to i)u fliled with TiccUr’)and is sprinkled on the candidate’s 
hair and liody. lie is also (i(ivun soniu of it tn drink and is made 
to repeat certain vows wldch constitute the rahat^ or Sikh 
rules of conduct. Tho amrit is believed to confer inimortalii y 
and to make Iho initiate a son of Oovind Hin^'h and a Singh 
(' lion ') or true K^utriya. He also becomes a son of Mata .Sahib 
Devi, the eliildless wife of that guru who was promised the 
motherhood of tho whole Khlllsa. Tho puhxdy erroneously 
derived by J. D. Cunnini;ham'‘< from tho Ureck *gato,’ is 
generally reg^arded ns a baptismal rite, but the liathing is merely 
to obtain ceremonial purity. Tho use of the dagger Is doubt- 
less intended to romiiiu ideate soldierly qualities to tho initiate. 
The Daloeh have at birth a very similar practice. The amrit 
oonferH immunity in buttle. Tlie cham pahxd (see below) con- 
veys the sanctity of tho guru to his disciple. 

I Recent roseare.h has shown that tlio network of Sikh 
organisation liad been spread by Tegh bahildur’s predei'^essors 
as fur east as I'atna and even Dacca, which became a huzur 
aangaty or provincial nangat, at first under the pontiflcol throne 
at Anandpur and later under tho takht, or archiepiscopal 
Uirone, at Patna. W’hen Tegh Bahadur visited Dacca In KiOO, 
he found prosperous sangats at Sylhet, Chittagong, Sandip, 
Loshkar, and olsewhero, and by the time of Guru Govind Singh 
Dacca had earned Uio title of ‘ the home of .Sikhism.' The 
takhU were four, viz. Anandpur, Amritsar, Patna, and Nander 
(in the Niz&m's Dominions, Dcccan [Giirbakhsh Singh, Hikh 
Heliea frmn Saatern Jiengal, Dacca, 1UJ6, p. 226f., ]9l«, p. 
876flr.l). 

^ /list, of the Sikhe, p. 74 n. 


The guru assumed the suffix of Singh instead 
of his Hindu affix, Kai, at initiation, and all 
initiates take that sjuffix. His five initiators were 
a Khatri and four men of castes generally regarded 
as Sudras who had offered their heaas in his 
service. Various versions of this choice of the 
panj pidras, * the live beloved ones,’ of tho guint 
are current. That of the Panth Prakdsh relates 
that the auru called for Sikhs willing to offer 
their beaus for his sword, the goddess, and five 
came forward. The guru took them one by one 
into his tent, and, emerging with his sword drip* 

f )ing with the blood of a goat, tested their devotion 
)y pretending that he had killed each in turn.^ 
But the Sikhs who seek to retain the cult of 
Devi and to reconcile it with the gurus' mono- 
theism say that one of the five was actually sacri- 
ficed to tho goddess at Naina Devi, and this is the 
version current in the Simla hills, where Sikhism 
never found a footing.* In requital the Devi 
proniisctl lum the success of his sect. Guru Govind 
Singh was a man of oonsideralile learning. A 
Gurmukhi, Sanskrit, and Persian scholar, he 
deputed live Sikhs to learn Sanskrit at Benares, 
and had many important Sanskrit and Persian 
works translated into the bhushay or vulgar tongue. 
In accord with his democratic policy, he aboli^ed 
the system of cullecting tithes through masands 
(collectors), wliich Guru Arjan hail organized, and 
the system was maintained only by some dissident 
Sikh sects. He was, moreover, a military leader 
of parts. His refusal to pay tribute in any 
form to the rdjd of Bilaspiir, from which state 
Tcgli Bahadur had purchased the site of Anandpur, 
led to his first battle. Ho defeated the raja in 
1682, but his victory cost him the hostility of 
many of tlie hill states in tlie mountainous country 
which forms the north-east corner of tho Panjab. 
Among them he found some allies, but his teach- 
ing made no headway among tlie ancient Hindu 
polities of those states, and his only effective ally 
was the raja of Sirmur, a state lying west of the 
upper Jainna, who allowed him to found Paonta 
in the Kiarda Diin of that stale in 1684. Had 
Sikhism succeeded in winning over the hill people, 
its liistory might have been different, but tlie 
influenco of tlieir RajpQt overlords and Brahiuani- 
cal priests was too firmly planted to allow a 
democratic theocracy to make converts among 
them. Guru Govind Singh sought support in 
other directions. He enlisted 500 Mibslim Pathans, 
but they failed him at a crisis, as did tho Udksis 
whom he had fostered. His military position was 
weak. It lay in tho diinsy or valleys, of the outer 
Himalayas; behind him were the hill 
jealous of one another, but still more jealous of a 
plainsman preaching a new creed. On his widely 
extended front he was opposed to the decadent 
but still organized and powerful authority of the 
Mugiials. He was not without supporters amuiig 
the Muhammadans of the plains, notably thejytr 
of Sad li aura and other spiritual notables. But 
the Mughals, by a well -conceived campaign in 
conjunction with tho hill rdjdSy drove \\\^ guru 
out of Anandpur, and in the flight of the Sikhs 
Jiis children were captured. Tliey were buried 
alive at Sirhind, and tlioir martyrdom made that 
thriving city for ever accursed in the eyes of the 
Sikhs. 'Pho guru himself escaped to the .south of 
the Sutlej and, on Aurangzib’s death, threw in his 
lot with Bahadur Shah, whom he helped to defeat 
Prince ’Azim. 'Phis ensured him tolerance, if not 
favour, but in 1708 he was treacherously stabbed 
by a Pathan who had been reared in his family, 
and he died soon afterwards. 

Gokal Ghand Narang, Trana/ormation of Sikhiamy Lahore, 
1912, p. 79. 

^Sunla iJifl States GazetteeTy T^ahore, 1904, * Rilfiapur,' p. ISf. 
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Before his death a new and devastating force 
had arisen in * Banda, the BairAgi.’ Born at 
Bajanri, the capital of an ancient principality 
in the Jamma hills, Lachhman, as he was first 
named, became a BairAgl and then a Yogi with 
the style of Modho Das, and in the latter character 
he acquired skill in the occult sciences. Meeting 
Guru Govind Singh on the Godflvftrl in S. India, 
he became his slave {handa\ but not bis disciple, 
with the title of Banda Bahadur, * the lord slave/ 
On him the guru bestowed his own sword, bidding 
him observe strict continence and truthfulness 
and avoid schism, tho use of a cushion in the 
Sikh temple, and the title of guru^ but enjoining 
on him brotherly love and peace with the Singhs. 
Th(^se behests Banda did not obey. He married, 
and started a sect of his own, the BandM Singhs ; 
he substituted for the khnnda nahul tho cmrn 
pahul^ in which the initiate drinKs water used in 
washing his guru?s feet ; and for the war-cry of 
the true Singh, * Fatih mihc-gnru j% ki * ' he en- 
joined the cr^, * Fatih daras (or darshan) fatih 
dhanna^ * Victory to religion and the faith f * 
lie donned royal dross and lorded it over the 
Sikhs, instead of regarding himself as merely an 
equal and a brother. He also ceased to enforce 
tho Singh rule against cutting the hair, and 
exhorted the Sikhs to abstain from flesh, though 
Govind Singh had encouraged its use for military 
reasons. But this does not complete tho tale of 
Banda’s backsliding. The Sikh gurus had been 
installed by a special rite, in which five pice and 
a coco-nut were placed before the i^wm-designato, 
while his predecessor and {^pointer circum- 
ambulated nim four times. By this rite the 
spiritual light of Guru N&nak had been trans- 
mitted to his successors, and on the forehead of 
each in turn the tilak (coronation mark) was made 
by a member of a family of cultivators in which 
the office was hereditary.* Guru Govind Singh 
had installed the sacred Granth itself as his solo 
successor, but Banda claimed to be the eleventh 
guru. This and his other heresies in the end 
alienated tho true Singhs, and, though in his 
earlier years as a soldier-saint Banda had won 
notable successes against the Mughal government, 
even taking Sirhind and sacking it with merciless 
slaughter of the Muslims, his career ended in 
defeat and failure. At its zenith in 1714 he had 
conveneil a royal darbdr at Amritsar and assumed 
kingly robes with an aigrette in his turban, and 
the country from Lahore to the banks of the 
Jamria had passed into tho possession of the 
Singhs. Banda had also succeeded in extorting 
some kind of allegiance from the hill rdjds, ana 
indeed he found in the hills a refuge in time of 
stress and a retreat for religious meditation, to 
which he seems to have abandoned himself at 
critical moments when he might have followed up 
a success or organized territory already won. But 
his character lacked consistency. While, on the 
one hand, he chastised tho heretic! Bfim Balas, on 
tho other, he dealt mercilessly with Muhammadan 
towns whose inhabitants had befriended Guru 
Govind Singh. Tho true Singhs, the Tat Khalsa, 
the elect of the elect, separated themselves from 
Banda, who left them Amritsar and retired to 
GurdtOsnur, nearer tho hills, where his strength 
lay. Tlierice ho carried on a predatory warf.aro 
until the Tat Khalsa reluctantly appeared in arms 
with the Muhammadans against him. This cn- 

* The form iiHiially K'Vi'a ii« ‘ Wuh (JurO. ji. k-d Khalsa, Wah 
Guru fatih' «. 120; but cf. Khazfui Sinjfh, 

gnfthic Ih'st, of the Sikh Reliijion, p. 21'.)). 

ILh founder, Hhai Uudhil, was so named by C Juru Nunuk 
when he expregged fear of an early death. Owinu^ t.o the (inni'n 
prophecy or jrift of long life, he giirvived to install the first livo 
suooessorg of dnrii Nanak. The 'lijrht’ of tlu*(/'cncgw soiiie- 
tirnes called barqat, a term borrowed from Islam. 


sured his downfall, and in 1716 he was probably 
captured and put to death at Delhi. Tradition says 
that he was executed with every circumstance of 
cruelty, but it also avers that by a mental process 
he triumphed over his physical sufferings, resusci- 
tated himself, and retired to the banks of the 
Ghenab in his native state of Jammfl. There his 
tomb is still held by his descendants, and his 
followers are still to be found in the Panjfib under 
the name of the Banda-panthis. 

Banda’s death left the Singhs without a secular 
leader, and, though most of tho Bandafs rejoined 
the true Khalsa, they had no definite policy. 
Their forays provoked reprisals, and a price was 
offered for every Sikh head. Farrukhsiftr at- 
tempted to conciliate them and a-ssigned tracts 
of territory to some at any rate of their leaders. 
One of them, Kapur Singh, accepted (contemptu- 
ously, some say) the Muhammadan title nawdh^ 
and he with many of the other leaders formed 
what was known as ‘the veteran army* {budJUl 
dal), while the younger {tapl dal) organized itself 
into five companies, the Shahids (f/.v.), A rnritsarias, 
Dallew&llfts, lid)iidA.siAs, and another. The budhil 
dal clung to Amritsar, and many of both dais 
settled aown to cultivation, but the younger 
generation found itself pressed for subsist-enco, 
and sought an outlet in Kajputilna. The Muslim 
governors seized tho occasion to harass tho 
veterans, and in revenge tho two dais recombined 
and ravaged the whole of the northern Pan jab. 
Upon the distracted province fell NAdir Shah’s 
invasion of 1738-39. The Sikhs did not respond 
to tho Mughal governor’s recpiest for aid to oppose 
him, but they harassed him on his retreat and 
refused to surrender their booty. This led to 
fresh persecution, and Ahmad Shah’s inroads 
found the province still more rent by internecine 
strife than those of his predecessor. Finally the 
Mughal governor, Adina Be^, sought Sikh aid 
and with it recovered a fraction of the province, 
but, distrusting his allies, he called in the 
Marathas, who overran it, <lriving the Durranis 
across tho Indus, in 1767. On Adina Beg’s death, 
in the following year, the Sikhs killed his principal 
minister and made themselves independent in the 
central and north-eastern Pan jab. 

By this time their old <Uvision into two armies 
had disappeared, and of the live companies only 
one, tho Shahids, remained, twelve new itiisls 
(confederacies) having taken the place of the five 
companies. Of these twelve, however, four are 
more correctly to be described as dchras (militant 
orders), like the Shahids, who formed the oldest 
and at one time the most important dchra. No 
atteinT)t had been made to revive tho ^^?<r?<Hhii), 
but Nawab KapQr Singh, who >vas childlnss, be- 
queathed his honours and the leadership of the 
Khalsa to Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia, saying that 
he was destined to be a badshah, ‘king,’ a title 
subsequently accorded him by bis owm followers. 
Yet, although he bad been treated by Mata 
Sundri, a widow of Guru Govind Singh, as her 
own son, he did not aspire to any authority over 
tho Khalsa and was content to be elected head of 
tiio Ahlilwalla midy although Im struck coin in 
tho old Mughal mint at Lahore with the inscrip- 
tion in Persian : * Struck in the world by grace of 
the Everlasting ; Jassa, the Kalal,' seizecl Aliinad’s 
cjiuiitry.’ Initiation by him was highly prizecl, 
and Kaja Ann* Singh of Patiala was one of Ills 
initiates. Alii Singh of Patiala consented to take 
tho ]»rovince of Sirhind on lease from Alniiail Shrdi 
in 1767, witli the title of Brija-i-rfijagan Miiliiinlar 
Bahadur, the Muhammadan chiefs of Malcr Kotla 
and Uaikot fearing the Sikhs too nmcli to umler 
tiike it.H charge, 'riiis j»aved the way for the 
1 Kalal-Ahluwillia; Mce lielow. 
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organization of tho Sikli territorioB south of the 
Sutl^ into Sikh kingships, the principal being 
the Phalkian states (Patiala, N&bha, and Jlnd), 
Faridkot, Kalsia, and the now extinct ohiefship 
of the Bhals of Kaithal. But Muhammadan 
states like Maler Kotla, Kaikot, and many religi- 
ous institutions whose incumbents had befriended 
the Sikhs from time to time, were tolerated and 
{irotectod. 

Meanwhile to the north of the Sutlei the intro- 
duction of a monarchical system (for which Kapur 
Bingh and Jassa Singh had paved the way) and 
the authority of the Oran^h materialized, as it 
were, in a guruma^^a^ or cabinet. This institution 
is by some ascribed to Guru Govind Singh, w'ho 
had declared that wherever five orthodox Singhs 
were assembled the guru must be deemed present. 
But probably the first guruma^a as a council of 
state was held at Amritsar in 1762. It was con- 
vened by tho gran^hia, or exponents of the Gran^h^ 
or, according to others, by the Aktllis (g.v.). Its 
precise functions wore ill-defined, but it certainly 
exercised some judicial powers. In 1766 a national 
council held at Amritsar proclaimed the KhAlsa 
tho supreme religion and minted coins with the 
Persian legend : Degh \m Tegh wa Fatih nusrat 
bedraug — Ydft az Ndnak Guru Govind Singh, 
*Guru Govind Bingh received from N&nak the 
degh, tho sword and unfailing victory.* Thus the 
Bikhs marked their rule as a theocracy, democratic 
in principle and owning no allogianoe to an earthly 
king. The failure of Ahmad Bh&h’s last invasion 
in 1767 left them masters of the Panjab from the 
Jamna to the Indus. 

With these events the religious development of 
Sikhism may bo said to have closed. Tiie next 
phase in its political history is the transformation 
of the miah into hereditary chiefships or clans. 
The ruling family of tho Kapurthala state is 
descended from Jassa Singh, * Badshfth * ; that of 
Kalsia from the elected chief of the Karori-Singhi, 
or Panjgarhia, mid; and those of the PhQlkifin 
states and other fiefs from PhQl, the founder of 
the df^hra of that name. The Ramgayhia mial 
founded by another Jassa Bingh, who w'as a 
car[)enter by caste, gives its name to the Sikh 
carnenter caste generally, just as all Sikh Nebs 
or KalMs aspire to be culled Ahliiw’ftlifts. The 
founders of tno NishAnJlnwdli mid were the stand- 
ard-bearers of the Khalsa, but its chiefship soon 
became here<litary and Kanjit Singh extinguished 
it in 1808. The Dallewftlid mid was founded by a 
Khatri sumamed llathor on account of his valour, 
and from his village it took its name, but a 
was elected its chief, his descendants divided its 
territories, and their disunion enabled Kanjit Bingh 
to annex nearly all its possessions. 

Tho secularization of the possessions of the 
Khalsa and the inveterate tendency of tho leaders 
of niisls to treat tlieir territories as private estates 
aved the way for tho rise of Manfirilja Kanjit 
iiigh, chief by inheritance of the Sukarchakift 
mid» Its territories, which were considerable, 
lay in the north of the province, but of his fellow- 
chiefs several were more powerful, and it was tmly 
by the exercise of great natural abilities, astute- 
ness, and good fortune that he was able to weld 
the Sikh states north of the Sutlej into a kingdom. 
He extended its power to the Afghan frontier 
beyond Peshawar, conquenMl Kashmir, and ellec.- 
tively reduced the hill states to submission. Ho 
also extemled his power over tho south-wi^st 
Panjab, but south of the Sutlej a British protec- 
torate of the cis-Butlej states barred his ambitions. 
Autocratic though his power was in reality, he 
continued to mint coins bearing tho Khalsa legend, 
and, while he appointed Muhammadan otxzis and 
tnu/iis, he uphold BikhLsm as the State religiuii. 


a. Theology and ritual.— The distinctive tenet 
of Sikhism is monotheism, and, though the exist- 
ence of the countless gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon is not denied, their worship is 
not inculcated and may be said to be implicitly 
condemned. The Gran{h repeatedly condemns 
idolatry. Nevertheless the masses worshm the 
Qranth itself in almost the same way as Hindus 
worship images. It is, however, difficult in India 
to draw tho line between worship and reverence. 
Sikh theology is somewhat nebulous. Guru 
Nanak’s idea of God is pantheistic rather than 
theistic, but he displayed an utter disregard of 
form and formal theology. He respected every 
religion so far os its real essence was concerned, 
but despised mechanical worship in any aspect. 
Guru Govind Bingh made Bikhism more formal. 
He forbade smoking and cutting of the hair at 
any period of life. As a uniform he prescribed 
tho wearing of the five 1^8, viz. tho kes (long 
hair), the kachh (short drawers ending above tho 
knee), tho Icara (iron bangle), the kripdn (sword),' 
and the hingha (comb). 

Tho Sikh retains the Hindu reverence for the 
cow, but is generally a meat-eater and disregards 
most of tho Hindu ceremonial in the preparation 
of food. A merciful regard for animal sufFering, 
however, makes him eschew all flesh not killed by 
a single stroke of the sword or jerk of the neck.* 
Female infanticide was sternly prohibited by the 
gurus, and Sikh women arc permitted to acquire 
education, especially in the semi-sacred Gnrmukhi 
script. At weddings tho Hindu ritual is discarded, 
no Jlrkhman need oe employed, and Vedic texts 
are dispensed with. The worship of Ganesh and 
the planets is not allowed, and in recent years an 
agitation for an indepeinlent marriage ritual led to 
tho passing of the Anand ® Marriage Act (Act I of 
1909), In this rite the Adi Granth is circumambu- 
lated in lieu of lire, and texts from it are recited to 
sanctify tho union as emblematical of that between 
the soul and tho Bupreme. Metempsychosis is a 
cardinal tenet in Bikhism, and each successive 
guru was Nllnak ; indeed Guru Hargovind so 
signed himself. Where Bikhism has failed as a 
social force is in the abolition of the caste system. 
Nanak did not attempt its condemnation. He 
observed its rules and was content to preach that 
God cared not for a man*s caste but for his deeds. 
Guru Govind Bingh abolished it in theory, but in 
practice Bikhism fully recognizes caste distinctions, 
thougli at initiation, and in theory after it, all 
Singhs may be equal. 

3, Sects and orders.— Sikbism is rent by schisiiKs 
so that it is difficult to enumerate all its sects and 
movements. Two great groups may be distin- 
guished: the Nanakpanthis,* or Sikhs of Nanak, 
are merely Hindus who follow Nanak’s teaching ; 
the Sikhs of Guru Govind Singh are the Singh.s, 
the Khalsa or Tat (wa) Khalsa.® With the Nanak- 
panthis may be roughly equated tho Bahiidhari,® 
‘easy-going* Sikhs; and with the Khalsa the 
Kesuhari Sikhs, i.e. those who wear the long hair 
(kes). These two groups are tending to separate, 
though a Kesdhari will still take a Sahijdhari girl 
to wife. The Ram Raias '' have not much following 
in the Panjab. The Hindalis,* once influential, 

J Some authoritioM pivo khavda (steel knife), l»ut this is an 
eri-or, due to the use of the khanda in tho pakul rite. 

~ Jhn{kn, n sodden shake, a Jerk ; cf. a moment, snatch, 

or sudden attack. 

5* A nn-nd means ‘ joy,’ and is the equivalent of the Urdu f>hndi. 
Us«*d at first by the lower clnsses in widow re-niarriajjfe and 
similar non-ritual unioiH, the tendency is now to brinnf it into 
voveue amonfif tho higher classes. 

k H. A. Rose, Glossary of Paniab Triltes and Castrs, Lahore, 
1014, ill. 152 1. They are to be aistinguished from the N&nak- 
putras and the N&naksh&hia (ib. p. 15^. 

» Ib. p. 460. « Ib. iil. 848. 

’ fb. p. 307. 8 Ib. il. 826. 
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lost ground by throwing in their lot with Ahmad 
Shah Ahdali, and they are now called Narinjani, 
or ‘worshippers of the Bright One (God).* The 
NirankarLs,' a modem sect, revived Nanak*s teach- 
ing, though they respect the XdXeigwnis also. The 
GangQshahis,* who refused initiation from Guru 
Govind Singh, the Minas,* or ‘deceitful* followers 
of Prithi Chand, and the Dhirmalias,^ founded by 
Dhir Mai, elder brother of Guru Uar Rai, are all 
schismatical sects. The Sanwal-Shahis ® are fol- 
lowers of a disciple of Guru Nanak, and are found 
chiefly in the south-west Panjab ; the Sewapanthis* 
are confined to the Sindh Sagar Doab. The KQkas ’ 
are an extremist sect whose tenets are kept secret, 
but they disclaim female infanticide. Orders 
rather than sects are the Diwana Sadhs,® or 
‘ecstatic saints,’ the Nirmalas and Udasfs {qq.v,). 
The term ‘Ramdasi’* has various meanings, but 
it is usually applied to a weaver or tanner who has 
been convertoa to Sikhism. Mazhabi is similarly 
applied to a converted sweeper. 

4. Present conditions.— The Sikhs have now a 
central association, called the Chief Khalsa Diwftn, 
with its headquarters at Amritsar and local societies 
(Singh Sabhas) all over the PanjGb and at some 
nlaces beyond it. They have also at Amritsar the 
Khalsa College, and at Tarn Tftran and Giijranwala 
two theological seminaries receive grants from the 
Diwan. Tliey po.ssess 33 girls’ .schools, a news- 
paper (the Kndtsa Advocate)^ orphanages, a tract 
society, and a Khalsa Young Men’s Association, 
besides a Sikh Bank. Attempts are also made to 
help the depressed cla.s.sc.s.*^ 

I.iTRRATURB.— See the works referred to in tiie text Rnd ea- 
pecially Khaz&n Singh, Philosophic Hist, of the Sikh Religion, 
2 vole., l^fthore, 1914 ; M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, 
6 voIhm Oxford, lOoO ; J. D. Cutiningham, A. Hist, of the Sikhs, 
London, 1840, reprinted, Oxford, 1018; Seward Singh 
Thapar, .S'n Guru Ndnak Dev, Rnwaljiindi, 1904 ; Run Sioj^, 
Sikhism, A Universal Religion, Amritsar, 1911, Bhai Mahnga or 
the Search after Truth, do. 1911. The Gurmukhi literature i« 
now very voluminous. H, A. RoSE. 

SIKKIM,— Sikkim is a small country lying 
between Nepal and Bhutan and between Tibet 
and India, and consists of the larger part of the 
mountain valley of the Tista river. It is a land 
of steep and lofty ridges and j>eaks and of deeply 
cut valley.s. The area is only 2818 sq. miles, and, 
while its lowest elevation, at the junction of the 
Tista and the Kangit, is about 700 ft., its highest, 
the top of Kinchinjunga, is 28,146 ft. This range of 
elevation implies an immense variety of vegetable 
life and also of insect and bird life. Other animal 
life is rather restricted in both individuals and 
species, most probably by the influence of the 
hordes of leectics which infest the iungles and 
ro^s in the rainy season. The rainfall is abund- 
ant, and the forests are thick, hut from 2000 to 
6000 ft. these have been to a gieat extent cleared 
to make way for cultivation. Apart from agri- 
culture there arc no industries, though an attempt 
is now being made to develop the mineral resources 
(mostly copper) of the country. 

The population at the 1911 census numbered 
87,920. It also is varied, but consists principally 
of immigrants from Nepal. There are 20 Nepalese 
castes (many of which are really tribes) represented. 
Besides these there are Tibetan and Bhutaneso 
tribes, and Lepchas, the so-called aborigines of 
Sikkim. Nepaiis, Tibetans, and Bliutane.so are 
described elsewhere.’® It need only be saiil here 
that the Nepaiis profess Hindui.srn of the typo 
found in Nopal. They are recent immigrants and 

I U. A. Rose, cit Hi. I7l. ® ib. ii. 178. 

1h. iU. 104. 4 ih. ii. 2 .^ 8 , ft 1b. iii. 880. 

« Ih. p. S07. 7 Ih. il. 600. 8 lb. p. 243. 

» 76. ill. 806 f. 10/6. p. 76. 

II J. N. Farquhar, Modem Religious Movements in India, 
New York, 1915, p. 340 f. 

12 Sue artt. NkpXl, Tibst, Bhutan. 


have not had time to develop any peculiar features 
or to build any but insignificant shrines. The 
Bhutaneso, migrant herdsmen, are very fov. The 
Tilietans came into the country in the ITlh cent, 
and iisur])ed the government. They have now 
much Lepcha blood in them, which, however, lias 
not sufficed to improve them. They brouglit 
Lamaism (g^.y.) with them, with Lamaist ic litera- 
ture, and introduced the elements of civilization. 
It has been said that it was a tribe of robbers that 
entered Sikkim as the first colonists, and it is easy 
to believe this, 'rimy are a dishonest race in 
speech and act, given to bullying and violence, 
but thorough cowanls, lilGiy in their persons, 
habits, and converHation, and generally tainted 
with venereal disease. Both polygamy and poly- 
andry are common among tlmm. Needless to add, 
they are priest-ridden to a degree, and their priests 
are, with some exceptions, exemplars to the fiock 
in all their vices. There are over 40 monasteries 
and nunneries. 

The origin of the Lepchfts (in their own speech 
Rong, ‘valley men*) is nob known with certainty. 
They are tliought to have come from somewhere 
on the borders of Tibet and Burma. According 
to their own traditions, they came to Sikkim 
from the east in company with the Jimdars (who 
went on to Nepal and who share this tradition) 
and the Mech (who settled in the plains at tho 
foot of tho hills). The Lejmhas settled in Sikkim, 
which they called Ne-lya,ng (:=‘cave country’), 
and lived a primitive life in its deep forests, 
keeping no cattle and cultivating very little, but 
living mainly on forest ijrotluce. They claim yet 
to be able to live wherever the monkey lives. The 
Lepcha is gentle, inoflensive, and timid, fond of 
solitude, with no peculiar arts or industries ; in- 
deed he is not at all fond of work. 11 is speech is 
Mongolian and monosyllabic, though during years 
of Tibetan dominance many Tibetan words have 
been introduced. His faith and his folklore are, 
like his speech, certainly Mongolian, and now 
more or less Tibetan. Lamaistic Buddhism of 
the nnreformed Nying-ma-pn is generally attri- 
buted to him, but it is its animistic, not its Bud- 
dhistic, elements that appeal to him. There is 
still extant a tradition of a former religion in 
w'hich the Lepchas believed in a good spirit, but 
preferred, for prudential reasons, to W'orship bad 
ones. One may also hear sometimos of Lepcha 
scriptures, written by a king of Bokangkoriing, 
in which the king appears as a kind of LepiOiA 
prophet. But, ns tlie Lepchft alphabet is the 
Tibetan one slightly modified by an early Tibetan 
king of Sikkim, this tradition is of doubtful value. 

It is very difficult to say how much of the folk- 
lore is originally Lepcha and how much is Tibetan. 
Many of tho stories of jackals and tigers are 
common to the two peoples. It is interesting to 
note that there was a trioe of very foolish Lepcliils 
like our wise men of Gotham. But the inquirer is 
sure to be informed tliat these ‘great fools’ are 
extinct. One of their achievements was to build 
a tower meant to reach the sky. When it was 
very high, the builders on the top called down for 
more stones and those below thought they were 
being told to cut away 1,ho foiimlations. Tli(*y 
did so, ami the l/OWcr foil and killed half the tribe. 
The site and mins are still shown. There is also 
a flooil tradition, in which a Lepcha family is saved 
by the moiintairi Tendong (‘the uplifted horn’) 
elevating its summit, on which they were perched, 
above the rising waters. As the flooa 
away, the uplifted horn again contracteil. 

Litkratiirf.—J. W. Edgar, Report tm a Visit to Sikkim and 
the Tibetan Frontier, Calcutta, 1874; C. Macaulay, Hepnrt on 
a Mission to Sikhimand the Tibetan Frontier, do. The 

GandUer of Sikkim, do. 1804; J. D. Hooker, Ilimalai/an 
Journals, 2 vola., I^ondon, 1864 ; L. A. Waddell, The Uuddhunn 
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tij TibH, or Latnaiam, do. 1895, >1 mong the JJiinalayaa, do. 1899 ; 
J. Claude White, Sikkim and Ithutan, do. 1009 ; L. S. S. 
O’Malley, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim, Cambridge, 
1917 ; P. Brown, Tours in Sikkim, Calcutta, 1917. 

W. G. Magkkan. 

SILENCE.— Silence, as an aid to worship or 
as a method of preparing the soul for spiritual 
experiences, has been practised among larger or 
smaller groiip.s in almost all periods of religions 
history and in almost all parts of the world. It 
was given an important place in the Pythagorean 
societies and nrooahly also in the Orphic circles in 
Greece. Pythagoras is said to have made silence 
the form of initiation into his religious order, 
requiring the initiate to remain silent and listen 
for an entire year — some say even three years. 
Socrates, at least the Socrates of Plato, refers 
frequently to the importance of silence, and ho 
appears to have practised silence as a form of inward 
culture. One striking account of Socrates in an 
intense long-continued silent meditation Is given 
in the Symposium.^ Plutarch, too, pronounces 
silence the best way to wisdom and far superior to 
speech. 

The OT contains many references to the value of 
silence as a preparation for spiritual vision or 
revelation. Many of the prophets and leaders of 
Israel were prepared for their mission by the dis- 
cipline of silence, and the voice in the stillness w;is 
felt to be a clearer revelation of God than earth- 
quake, fire, or storm. The most emphatic passages 
on the value of silence, however, are to be found 
in the Psalms and in the later period of Hebrew 
literature, t.e. after the Exile : 

* He still, and know that I am Ood * (Pa 46 l 0 ) ; < Praise Is silent 
for thee, 0 (tod* (65*); ‘ Keen thou silence at the presence of 
the Ixird Ood * (Zeph 1'^) ; * The liord is in his holy temple : 
let all the earth keep silence before him ' (Ilab 2*>) ; ‘ Keep thy 
foot when t hou {foest to the house of God ; for to draw nigh to 
hear is better than to give the sacriflee of fools [t.e. talk] . . . 
Bo not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty 
to utter any thing before Ood ' (Ec S***). 

Tlic later uncanonical Iwoks show an increasing 
appreciation of silence. One j)assage from the 
book <»f Wisdom (18^*'-) must sutfice ; 

* When all things were in quiet silence and night was in her 
swift course, Thine Almighty Word, O Lord, leaped down from 
heaven.' 

The practice of silence is implicit rather than 
positively explicit in the NT. Christ prayed 
frequently apart alone, and sought the opportunity 
for quiet communion. Ho also enjoined upon His 
followers the practice of retreat from noise and 
disturbance to the silent closet for solitary prayer. 
There seem to have been periods of silence in the 
meetings of the primitive Christian Church, though 
this is implied rather than overtly stated or em- 
phasized in the accounts. The worshippers of 
Mitlira, as was true of the initiates in all the 
mystexy religions, exalted silence. The prepara- 
tory instructions to these initiates contained these 
ilirections : 

* Jjay thy right Anger on thy mouth, and say Silence ! Silence t 
Silence ! Symbol of the living, Impcrlehable Ood.' 

Egyptian mystical worshippers called God *Uio 
liord of the silent ’ and addressed Him tIm.H ; 

' Thou sweet Well for him tliat tliirNtcth in the desert ; it is 
closed to him who s])eak8, hut it is open to him w'ho is silent. 
When he who is silent comes, lo, he finds the well.' 2 

Many of the Cliristian Fathers encouraged the 
practice of silence and appreciated its value as 
a way of cultivating the spiritual life. Ignatius 
of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Nazianzns, and Gregory of Nyssa especially dwell 
upon its use. (b egory of Nazianzus says : 

* To speak of God is an exorcise of great value, but there is one 
that is w'orth much more, namely to purify one’s fKiiil before 
God in silence.'** 

1 220 ii. 

* Quoted from J. H. Breiwletl, Dereloptiwnt (»/ Rtdigion aftd 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and lA)n(lon, 1912, p. 360. 

i* Oral. xxvi. 


Augustine refers in many places to the need for 
retirement, solitude, and silenoe, if the soul is to 
find God. The most impressive passage on the 
eflect of silence is the famous one in the Con- 
fessions describing * the sweet communion ’ which 
he and his mother, Monica, had at Ostia just 
before her death ; 

* When in one’s body the storm of the flesh is silenced, when 
the voices of land and sea are hushed, and the canopy of heaven 
is silent ; when the soul is mute within itself ; when the dreams 
and fancies of the imagination are silent ; when every tongue, 
and every sense, and all that is perishable, is silent ; and when 
the Creator speaks, not through any of these, but speaks 
Himself directly, and we thus hear His voice, not from any 
man’s lips, and not from the lips of angels, not in thunder and 
darkness, and not in unintelligible parable, but hear Him whom 
we adore in these thinn. Himself alone apart from them all. 
even as we have risen above them, and, in rapturous flights of 
thoughts, have reached the eternal wisdom which is highly ex- 
alted above them all ; if then this condition could lie a lasting 
one, and all other thoughts and imagining of a different nature 
could be l>an{Hhed for ever, and the beholder were thus carried 
away, consumed, swallowi^ up in joy, and the soul's yearning 
satisfled, would not then this be the moment to which these 
words apply, *' Enter thou into the Joy of thy Lord *’?’i 

Mystics in all ages, whether Christian, Neo- 
Platonic, Persian, Indian, Arabic, or mediieval 
Jewish, have made largo use of silence and have 
considered it a way to find God. A well-known 
pa.ssage from Hicrotheus— a pseudonym for a Syrian 
mystic of the Tith cent.— furnishes a good example 
of the Neo- Platonic attitude : 

‘To mo it seems right to sneak without words, and under* 
stand without knowledge, that whi(‘)i is abovu words and 
knowledge ; this I anprehond to ho nothing but the mysterious 
silence and mystical quiet which destroys cunsc’iousness and 
dissolves forms. Seek, therefore, silently and mystically, that 
perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good.’ 2 

Thomas h Kempis in the Imitation expresses in 
striking words what all Christian mystnis say in 
one form or anotlier : 

*ln silence and in Htillnesstho religions soul grows and leuriiK 
the mysteries of Holy Writ. There she Ands rivers of tears 
wherein siio may wash and cleanse herself night after night 
that she may be more familiar with her Creator, . . . Wlioso, 
therefore, withdraweth himself from his acquaintances and 
friends, God will draw near unto him with His holy angels. 

. . . Shut thy door behind thee, and call unto thee .lesus thy 
Beloved. Stay with Him in thy cell : for thou shall not And so 
great peace elsewhere.’ 8 

The Roman Catholic mystics of the Counter- 
Reformation and the Quietists of the 17th cent, 
show an increased appreciation of silence, and 
they made the practice of the presence of God in 
silence the very centre of their religion. 

In the monastery silciico was a large element of 
the religious life. St. Benedict made very strict 
rules regarding the practice of silence for tlie 
monks of his order, and all other monastic orders 
laid strong emphasis upon it and set apart perioxls 
of * great silence.’ The Cistercians were especially 
strict in their observance of silence, while the 
Reformed Cistercians, or Trappists, carried their 
demands for silence to excessive lengths of strict- 
ness, some of them taking perpetual vows of 
silence. The Carthusian monies, in their periods 
of purity and strictness, lived as contcmplatives 
ana spoke little. 

The members of the Society of Friends (g.v.) 
have given a greater place to silence than any 
other Protestant sect. The^ took from the 
‘Seekers* (g.v.) of the English Commonwealth 
period the custom of sitting silent in meetings for 
worship, and they considered silence essential to 
worship and a preparation for all public service. 
George Eox, their founder, practised silence and 
solitary iiicdi(<ation during his long jxeriod of search 
for light on his own path, and, when he went out 
to gather otliers to the truth which he had found, 
he insi.sted that those who gathered about him 
should first learn to sib still and listen. 

* Bk. lx. ch. 10. 

SQuotwi from W. R. Tiige, Christian Mysticism, London, 
18W, p. 103. 

3 Uk. 1. ch. 20. 
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On one occasion he sat In silence for ' some hours,' in order 
* to famish ’ the people ‘ from words.’ At last he ‘ was moved 
of the Lord to speak,’ and the people were ' reached by the 
Lord's power, and word of life.’ i 

Rol^rt Barclay, the most distinguished of the 
early defenders and interpreters of Quakerism, 
wrote from his own experience a striking account 
of the power of this Quaker silence. He says : 

'Sometimes, when there is not a word in the meeting but all 
are silently waitint;, If one come in that is rude and wicked, 
attd In whom the power of darkness prevailcth much, {tcrhajHi 
with an intention to mock or do mischief, if the whole meutinff 
be gathered into the life, and it be raised in a good measure, it 
will strike terror into such an one, and he will feel himself un- 
able to resist ; but by the seiiret strength and virtue thereof, 
the power of darkness in him will be chained down : and if the 
day of his visitation be not expired, it will reach to the measure 
of grace in him, and raise it up to the redeeming of his soul. 
. . . For not a few had como to i)e convinced of the truth after 
this manner, of which I myself am a true witness, who not bv 
strength of arguments, or by a particular disquisition of each 
doctrine, and convincement of my understanding thereby, 
came to receive and bear witness of the truth, but by being 
secretly reached by this life. For when I luinie into the silent 
assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret power among them, 
which touched my heart, and as I gave way unto it, I found Uio 
evil weakening in me, and the good raised up : and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them, hungering more and more 
after the increase of this power and life, whereby 1 might feel 
myself perfectly redeemed.’ ® 

After the writings of the Continental Quietists, 
Molinos, Madame Guyon, and K^nelon, became the 
favourite books in Quaker circles, and as a result 
of this influence the whole Society becauie per- 
meated with quiotistio ideals, especially in the 
period from 1760 to 1830, Friends came to regard 
this silence as the essential mark of spiritual life 


thou thyself hut hold thy tongue for one day : on the morrow, 
how much clearer are thy purposes and duties ; what wreck and 
rubbish have those mute workmen within thee swept away, when 
intrusive noises were shut out ! Speech is too often not, as the 
Frenchman defined it, the art of concealing Thought ; but of 
quite stifling and susiwnding 'Thought, so that there is none to 
conceal. . . . Speech is of Time, Silence Is of Eternity. Bees 
will not work exwpt in darkness ; Thought will not work except 
in Silence.’ . . . ' Silence, the great Empire of Silence : higher 
than the stars ; deeper than the Kini^oins of Death ! . . . 
The great silent men 1 ... A country which has none or 
few of tliese is in a bad way. iiike a forest that has no roots ; 
which had all turned into leaves and toughs; — which must 
soon wither and be no forest.’ t 

LiTKRATURi.— Joan M. Fry, T/tc Communion of 
London, 1910 : Cyril Hepher, The Fellomhip of A'ttenw?, do. 
1916. Tha FnUts o f Silence, do. 1915 : L. Violet Hodgkin, 2’As 
Surrender of Silence, do. 191.’): Charles Courtenay, The 
Umpire of Silence, do. 1016 ; L. Violet Hodgkin, Silent 
Worship, do. 1910. liUFUS M. JONKS. 

SILENOI. — In the recently discovered IchnentcB 
of Sophocles SilenoB i« the lender of the Sntyr- 
Trackera. Though the art- form, origin, and exact 
connotation of the Satyr are still open to question, 
the nature and art-form of the Silenoi have, 
thanks to recent investigations, been clonrlv de- 
fined. In fig. below, from the Frany-ois vaae,* are 
represented and, happily, inscribed three Silenoi. 
They form part of the cortogo of Dionysos, who 
brings back to Olympus Tlcphaistos, mounted on a 
mule ; they are characteristically employed : one 
carries a wine-skin, another plays the double-flute, 
and the third harries a nymph. These inscribed 
Silenoi have characteristic equine ears, up-spring- 
ing tail, and hooves. This loaves no doubt that, 



and as the one way to communion with God. The 
favourite texts of the Bible for Friends of this 
period were tho.se on silence and stillness, and 
silence seemed almost to possess magic power. 
Many meetings were held year after year without 
any interruption of the silence, and the only public 
vocal utterances in many Quaker communities were 
heard when visiting ministers came from adi.stance 
on itinerant service. This Quaker quietism largely 
yielded place before the evangelical wave which 
swept over the Society of Friends in the first half 
of the 19tli cent., the great exi^nent of this move- 
ment being Joseph John Gurney of Norwich 
(1788-1847). 

In recent times silence as a method of commun- 
ion has been given a new and growing place in the 
Church of Eiigland. This modern practice of 
silence had its beginnings in New Zealand, was 
transmitted to London, was taken up in many 
churches in England, and later became a featore 
in some of the Episcopalian churches of America. 

Carlyle, in rhapsodical manner, has oxprcsse<l an 
appreciation of silence which has many parallels in 
literature but which may be taken as a striking 
literary estimate of the moral and spiritual value 
of silence : 

* Silence and socreev I Altars might still be raised to them 

S irere this an altar-building time) for universal worship. Silence 
the element in which great things fashion themselves together ; 
that at length they may emerge, full-formed anil majestic, into 
the daylight of Life, which they are henceforth to rule ... do 


1 Journal, ed. Norman Penney, Cambridge, 1911, i. 28. 
s Apology, Iiondon, 1678, prop. xi. sect. 7. 
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whatever be the art- form of the cognate Satyrs • 
(r/.v.), the Silenoi are in the 6th cent. n.C. horse- 
daimons. In horse-breeding countries the horse is 
a familiar * daimon of fertility ’ — witness the 
October-horse of the Romans and our own hobby- 
horse. On tlie original of fig. above the Silenoi are 
markedly ithyphallic. 

Happily the explanation of Silenoi liorse-daimons 
is now confirmed by philology. O. Lagercrantz^ 
has solved the long riddle. with its by- 

form ai\o,v6s is derived from the Iiido-Ormanic 
*kel. The word (riKriv6i is Thraco- Phrygian, a 
* satem ’ language, so the sigmation of the velar- 
guttural is all in order. The Greek cognate 
naturally preserved the guttural, and clinches the 
argument. According to Hesychius, xi)Xwi' = 
dxtfyrrjs, the horse a.s stallion ; according to Archi- 
lochos,® the he -ass 

17 oi 
r* oi^ov TTpiTji^/ov 

kiJAwvoc inhTOn/ivpev hrpvyrf^liayov. 

1 Sartor RenartuB, bk. lU. ch. S, On Ueroee, toot. Iv. 

a III the Musfo Greco- Etrusco, Florence ; see Wiener Vorleqe- 
blatter, 1888, Taf. 8 ; and A. Furtwiingler and K. Ueiclihold, 
Griech. Vaseyimalerei, Munich, 1004-09, 1. 68 , Taf. 11 and l'.J. 
Fig. above is reproduced from J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, fig. 
116 , j). 376. 

3 This difficult question is fully discussed by E. Kiihnert, In 
Boscher. The iiest r 68 um 6 and resolution of the problem is in 
A. B. Cook, Zeus. Cambridge, 1914, i. 605 705. 

4 * Zur Ilcrkunft des Worles Silen,' In Sertum rhihdoq. ('arolo 
Ferdinaruio JohansBon oblattnn, Oiiteborg, loio, pp. 117-iai; 
for other suggesteil derivations see P. Kretselimer, Glotta, ii. 
11910] 398. 

8 Bergk, Poetas Lyrici Graxi, Leipzig, 1878-82, frag. 07. 
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In Thraco • Phrygian /ciiXwv attained the semi- 
divinity of a capital letter, Silenos in Greek 
never. 

That originally the Silenoi were ass-daimons aa 
well as horse-daimoiiH is abundantly clear from the 
nwths of the two archSilenoi, Marsyas and 
Midas. S. lieinach^ has shown that the flaying 
of the flnte-playing Silenos, Marsyas, was in its 
origin not the savage punishment of a rival, but 
the 8 iu!rifi (!0 of a sacred ass. The skin was pre- 
served for its magical properties, and shown at 
Celffime in the time of Aelian.* He further sug- 
gests, though the etymology is not quite certain, 
that the name Marsyas is connected with /Ad/sruiros, 
from which comes our * marsupial.’ Marsyas 
became human in Grwco-Roman art,* and carried 
his own hide in the form of a wine-skin—a figure 
exactly parallel to the first Silenos in fig. above. 
The skin of Marsyas may well he the origin of the 
famous ‘peau d’Ano’ of French literature.^ 

Even more unimpeachable is the evideiiee of 
King Midas, who judged the case of the Silen 
Marsyas and who eaught * Silen’ in his rose- 
gardens. Midas, says Philostratos® in telling his 
story, ‘ had something of the ra(!e of satyrs about 
him, witness his ears.’ By the time of I’hilo- 
stratos t'le word ‘satyr’ is loosely used to cover 
any half-animal daimon. The asses’ ears mark 
Midas for us as a Silen, in ass- not horse-form. 
We think of the ass as the patient burden -bearer, 
and it surprises us that ho should figure as fertility- 
daimon side by side with the sjdendid horse, hut 
to the ancient Greek (as to the luoderu) it was the 
mule that was boast of burden ; the ass was 
primarily sire of the useful mule and ever prone, 
as Simimides of Amorgos* says, irp^s fpyot^ dtf>po- 
fil<rtor. It nmy well be, as llcinach’ suggests, that 
the a iimm was the primary basis of the 
Silen. mm that the horse-form was duo to a later 
blend v'itli the popular liorse-rentnur. The con- 
nexion of ass and Silen was remembered down to 
Alexandi iari times, fn the great Dionysiac pro- 
cession of I’tolemy II. Silons and Satyrs alike are 
mounted on asses, not horses.** 

Midas in popular legend is a Phrygian, but 
Herodotus® Knew that his real home was in 
Europe, not Asia. The Macedonians (daimed that 
Silenos was caught by Midas in liis wondrous rose- 
gardens overshadowed by Mt. P»erinio.s. The 
magic roses as fodder for tlie ass live on in 
Apuleius.^® The spring in whhdi Midas inixeil the 
wine to snare Silenos is placed by Atherueus (on 
the autliority of Ilion) on tlie borderland between 
the Mivdi and the Paonians. Its name was "Ij/j/a, 
and the name is instructive ; is Greek for a 
mule, the sire being a stallion, tlie dam a she-as.s.** 
Silenoi are constantly associated with springs and 
rivers ; the old interpretation was that they 
simply were springs ; but the ass- and horse-form 
points to a wider fertility connotation. 

Midas, the ass-eareil Silen, is a Phrygian, and, 
like all other Phrygians, before he passed from 
Europe into Asia, ho was a Brigian ** of Indo- 
European stock, but, like Dionysos, Thracian, not 

1 ' Marsyas ’ in Cultcs^ mytheSy ti religions, Paris, 1905-12, iv. 

42. 

3 Tar. ffist. \iii. 21. 

3 See coin ot L. Marcntis Oensorlrnis representinjj a statue of 
Marsyas in the Koruin (Uottcher, g.v. ‘ Ufarsyas/ p. 2444, flg. i.), 

* Reinach, p. 44. Vit. ApoiL vi. 27. 2. 

• 7 (8). 49. 7 p. 37. 

« Athen. v. .31, p. 2lK). » viii. 138. , 

Metam. iii. 85 ; and In Lucian, Lucius, 54. ! 

llli. 23. p. 46C. i 

isgchraaer, JReallexikon der ind overman. Altertumskunde, , 
Strassbunr, 1901, p. 534, s.v. ‘ Maulihicr.' ' 

IS L. Proller and 0. Robert, Griech. Myth*, Berlin, 1801, t. 1 
729 IT., followed even by Lajferorantz, p. 117, thouffh liis own new 
derivation shows the inadequacy of the old view. O. JeKnen, in i 
his art. 'Marsyas' in Roschcr, still holds that Marsyas is 
merely a QuelLddmon. 

14 lierod. vii. 73. 


Greek. It is now clear why the word * Silenos * is 
from the Thraco-Phrygdan ‘ satem ’ form of an 
Indo-Germanic root. The sanctity and sacrifice of 
the ass— so strange to the Greeks— were familiar 
to the Thraco - Phrygians. A nortion of the 
Thraco • Phrygian stock dwelt about the great 
snow peak of Bora^ — the modern Nidje, 2000 ft. 
high, the highest point between Haliakina and 
the Axios; hence its name, which means simply 
‘mountain,’ the guttural form surviving in 
BuH.8ian gora, ‘mountain.’ Here was the home of 
the Silenoi; witness the coins of Macedonia. It 
was to these Hyperboreans that Apollo, and 
Perseus before him, fared and saw them ‘ sacrific- 
ing .splendid hecatombs of asses.’ In those feasts, 
Pindar® tells us, Apollo took special joy and— 
most instructive for our purpose — * the god laughed 
aloud to see the romjiiug licence of the monstrous 
beasts.’* The Silen is dissolute even in old age; 
and yet ns flute-playing Phrygian, countryman 
of the Thracian Orpheus, he is redeemed always 
by the spirit of music and mysterious prophetic 
wisdom. It was not for his snub-nose only that 
Socrate.s w'as tliihbed Silen. 

LiTKRA-nMtK.— In the Lcxii ons of Roscher and Daremberg:- 
Sagiio Silenos must be souj^lit under ‘ Satyrol ’—a serious 
defect in mettiud tending' to (’onftise the known with the 
uncertain. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythohxjie, Munich, 1897- 
190(1, discusses Silenos under ‘ Pan, Satyroi, Silenos.* The same 
defect niuMt l)c notesl in the present writer's discussion of the 
horse-shaped Sih’uol in Prmcipmena to the Study of Greek 
Rffifliiwi, Cainhridge, 1903, pp. 380, .389. Tn the articles of the 
liexicons will bo found full references to the older literature, In 
which the Silenoi are explained ns either QuelL or Berg- 
daumnen. The references for the now view are given more 
convenipntl.v in the text. Indispensnble to the study of the 
ass- and htirse-fonnH, though not dealing directly with the 
Silenoi, Is A. B. Cook, ‘ Animal Worsiilp in the Myceriman 
Age,’ ,//fS xi\. |1894| .SI 109. He there ligures (tig. 1) the ass- 
demons of Mycentc whicli are the nameless ritual am’estora of 
the Silenoi. J. E. IIaRKISON. 

SILENT TRADE.- -Sco Gifts (Primitive and 
Savage). 

SILVER.- -Sec Metals and Minerals. 

SIMON MAGUS. -Simon Magus, the .subject 
of an episode in the first ev.angelization of Samaria 
recorded in Ac ap))eaiH in ecclesiastical tra- 
dition under three aspects: (1) as a false Messiah, 
wlio practised magical arts and subsequently 
attempted, by tlie aid and with the sanction of 
Christianity, to set up a rival univer.sal religion; 
(2) as the founder of a Gno.stie sect ; (3) a.s a 
travi'sty of the apostle Paul. Our information 
about him is derived from three distinct typ('is of 
early Cliristian literature- the hcro.siolugis(H of the 
2nd to the ,*>th cent. A. I)., the Clementine litera- 
ture, and tlie apocryphal Art^i of SS, Peter and 
Paul. The first two features of the tradition are 
present in a greater or less degree in each of those 
souiees ; the last ocour.s with certainty only in tiie 
Clenicntine. HomilivH and Recognitions i\,nd possibly 
in the apocryphal A cts. 

I. The narrative of Ac 8®“®^.— In Acts Simon is 
described as a man who had bewitched tlie people 
of Samaria by his sorcery, ‘ giving out that him- 
self was some great one : to Avhoni they all gave 
heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This 
man is the great power of God.’ At tlio preach- 
ing of Philip, Simon believed and was baptized; 
but later, when Peter and John came down to 
Samaria to confer the gift of the Holy Ghost upon 
Philip’s converts by the laying on of hands, he 
offered the apostles money, saying, ‘ Give me also 
this power, that on whomsoever T lay hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.' Peter cursed him 
for his presumption and bade him repent ; the 

I O. Schroodt-r, ‘ Hyperboreer,* ARW viii. [1905] 83. 

3 Pyth, x. 31 IT. ^ 

3 ytAf 6* opwv vfipiv opBiau KrutSdAuv. 
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incident concluded with Simon’s request for the 
apostles’ prayers on his behalf. 

The authenticity and intej^rity of the narrative in Acts are 
suspect on several grounds. (1) The text shows traces of 
interpolation. In v.h wpoatl^ov and ef«tfT«ot«Vai look like an 
eoho of c^ioTwe in v.® and irpov«lxo^ io v.io», and the verse 
simply repeats the sense of the foregoing narrative. (2) The 
coniiiiotion caused by Simon in .Samaria, resulting in the ad- 
hesion of the whole city and the declaration that he was the 
great power of Ood, must he an exaggeration, since it is quite 
out of proportion to the importance of the representative of a 
common type of impostor. (3) There is no close to the story : 
nothing is said as to what became of Simon after his repudia- 
tion by the apostles. (4) It has been urged that the theory 
implicit in vv.‘^*®, that the power of conferring the Holy Ohost 
iielonged exclusively to the apostles, Is an unhistorical trans- 
ference of the ideas of a later age into the conditions of the 
primitive Church. 

According to the theory that the text has been Interpolated, 
Simon was at first represented merely as desirous of acquiring 
Philip’s miraculous powers. His acxdamution tiy the people os 
the great jxiwer of Ood, his confronting with Peter, and the 
suggestion that his purpose was to purchase equality with the 
apostles are relegated to a later version of the story, whoso 
motive has tVms licon fundamentally recoat. 

2 . Simon in ecclesiastical tradition. — (a) Justin. 
— In the 2iid cent. A.D. a cycle of legends concern- 
ing Simon’s doings in Koine grew up as a sequel to 
the storj^ of Acts. Justin Martyr^ is our earliest 
authority, and his evidence should carry consider- 
able weight, since he was a native of Nablus 
(Shechenij in Samaria,® though allowance must he 
made for misrepresentation natural to a champion 
of orthodoxy and an apologist of tlie Church. 
•Instill describes Simon as a native of Gitta in 
Samaria, who was acknowledged almost uni- 
versally by his fellow-countrymen as the trans- 
cendent God ‘above all principality, power, and 
dominion,’* but docs not definitely connect him 
with the imnostor of Acts. He was tlie master of 
the heretic Alenander of Capparatiea,^ who taught 
in Antioch that his followers should never die, and 
was accompanied in his travels by a woman named 
Helena, wlio had formerly been a prostitute and 
whom lie declareil to he ‘the first intelligence’ pro- 
ceeding from himself. Kor Simon claimed to be 
and was acc<mnted a god both in Samaria and else- 
where. He had won the favour of Cicsar (i»ro- 
sumahly Claudius),* and a statue was erectea to 
liim as god on nn island in tho Tiber by command 
of the Senate,* hearing the inscription ‘ Sinioiii 
Deo Sancto.’ 

•Tustin has confused Simon with tho old Sabine 
deity Semo Sancus, who presided over compacts.^ 
His mistake can be checked with absolute certainty, 
thanks to an accident of Roman arc! neology. In 
the year 1574 the base of a statue was discovered 
on an island in the Tiber, with the following dedi- 
cation iiisc,ribed on it : * 

‘Hetnuiii I Saiico 1 I)«»o. Pidio | Sacrum | Sex. PompciiKi. 
•S.P.P. 1 Col. Mussianim | (^uinqueiiiiali!i | Deciir. | nidcnUiIin | 
Donum. Dedit li.’ 

[h) Tertullian and Origm . — Tho eccle.siastical 
writers of the next two generations a<id little hut 
detail to Justin’s account. His story of the statue 
which tho Romans dedicated to Simon became part 
of tradition and is repeated by Irciucus and almost 
all later authorities. Tertullian* identilies Simon 
the heretic with the Simon who had been cursed 
and exjielled by the apostle Peter, attributes his 
magic art to the service of angels, as Justin had 
ascribed it to the help of demons, and says that he 

J i. 25, 20, Dial, eiiin Tryph. cxx. 16. 

* Dial, eurn Tryph. cxx. 16 : o’iRk yap airo tov ytVouv tov 
ipov ii Tuv ’Xafj.apeujv, k.t.K. 

^ lb. \ 01 uirtpdifta ird<ri 7 V tfovaiat Kai Svvdfifutf 

cTvat Acyovdri. 

* Jpol. i. 20. 

«0f. Dial, cum Tryph. cxx. 16, KaiVapi irpotrofAiXwi', with 
A pol, 1. 86, tirt KAaoStov KoiaapoK. 

® Apol. i. 66 ; •nji' irpdv aHyKkrfTov. 

7 See Ovid, FaftU, vi. 21.3. 

® The inwjriplion is given in Daroniufl, A7inale(t, Lm.-ca, 1738-- 
40, ad annum 44, i. 806. Tillemout donlitH thia solution 
(M^tvireH, Paris, 10OS-1712, ii. 482). 

We Idol. 0, de Fuga^ 12, de Antma, 34, Apd. 13. 


ransomed Helen of Tyre to console himself for tho 
loss of the powers which he had desired to pur- 
chase of the apostles. Origen,* like Justin, places 
Simon in a series of pretenders to divine honours, 
who had appeared' since the ascension of Christ, 
and puts him in tho line of the Samaritan Messiahs 
— Theudas, Dositheus, and Cleobius. 

3. The tradition of Simon’s conflict with St. 
Peter in Rome. — llippoly tus is tho first ecclesiasti- 
cal writer to connect the tradition of Simon’s so- 
journ in Rome with the tradition of St. Peter’s 
presence there. Justin allmUm to the disillusion- 
ment of the Homan pooi»lo,® hut IJippoly tus gives 
the earliest extant version of the legtmd of Simon’s 
contlict with Peter, his final defeat, and death.* 
His narrative, however, disagrees completely with 
the legend of Simon’s flight and fall from heaven 
in the presence of the emperor Nero, which wa.s 
accepted later. Hippolytus makes no reference to 
the conrticts of Simon and l*eter in Syria, and only 
in passing mentions tho ojiposition of the Apostle 
in Rome. Simon taught sitting under a [daiie- 
treo and, in order to convince his hearers and to 
escape exposure, promised that, if he was buried 
alive, he would rise again the third day. A 
trench was dug and SLiiion was huried, but tho 
te.st failed. This version of the legend of Simon’s 
death is jH^rhaps parodied in the apocrynlial Acts 
of SS. Peter and Paul* by the stery *01 Simon’s 
undertaking before Nero to rise again after lie had 
been beheaded and of his successful imposture by 
substituting a ram for himself. 

The earlieHt ixinncxiuti of Ihu death of Simon with the 
incident of Ium attempted flight exUnt in cc.cleKia»tical trailition 
ifl found in Arnobius (fl. r. 310).® Peter invoked the name of 
Christ, and Himon was precipitaU'd from his fiery chariot. This 
account varies from inter trulition in that Simon d<»es not die 
outright as a uonHe(iu(mc.u of his full, but is conven ed to ilrunda 
(^ilruudisium) and there, overennu! by his simorlnga and by 
shame at his failure, casts himself down a precinice. The pre- 
Catholic Aehis Petri cum Simme*' agrees with Ariiohins in 
prolonging Simon's life after his full, but attributes his death to 
the ossistunce of the physicians of Terracinn. This writing 
must belong to the earlier part of the .'ird cent. A.n., Nince (kitn* 
modian f (0. 250) alludes to the dog which, being mudu to speak 
by Peter's command, liotrayeil Million’s presence in the house 
of Marcellus and ])ropbesiod bis overihrow. ’riie Syriac 
Didamaluty^ which was Inter (ixpanded into the Apostolic Con- 
stitutinns and is dated about the eiifl of the 3rd cent., t.i*. 
slightly earlier than Arnobius, deHcribes Siinon’H uMeiiioted 
flight, but seems to imply that he survived his fall, from wliich 
he sulTered n broken ankle, since it relates that, whilo many 
turned away from him, others clave to him. Tho same doc.u- 
ment and also Eusebius® refer to a previous coTitt'st between 
Peter and Minion Magus In I'nlostine, but there is no reason to 
suppose that either had any othi'r souroo of Information than 
the narrative of Acts. Eusebius’s account of .Simon's over- 
throw is ambiguous. Phllasteri® (c. 3W0) is the earliest writer 
who deflnilely alludes to previous conflicts in Palestine other 
than that recorded by .St. Luke; he mentions the flight of 
Simon from .lerusulem to Rome ami his challenge to Peter 
before Nero, ascrilies his tall to the intervention of an angel ut 
the prayer of Peter, and makes his death iiimiediato. Phil- 
asler apparently did not derive this information from his 
chief source, tho lost syntagma of Hippolytus (c. 200). Cyril of 
Jerusalem is the earliest of tiie Fathers to attribute the fall of 
Simon to the Joint jirayers of the ajxistles Peter and Paul, as it 
is recorded in Passio Petri et /’aith.!® The author of the work 
de Fxcidwurbis Hu-rosdymitance 1 ® drows iqion liio apocryphal 
Acts for a number of IncidentH in his account of Simon. The 
Apostolic Con8titvf.il/7is '■* weaves t ogether all the strands which 
were finally combined in tiiu legend of Simon Magus. 

4. Difficulties in identifying Simon the Gnostic 
with the Simon of Acts.— Kroiii Iremeinji onwanls 
tho Fathers of the Clnircli are nnaninious in 
ascribing to Simon Magus the origin and author- 

I C. Celsti/n, i. 67, vi. 11. 

aApoI. 1.56. » /Vtil. vi. 20. 

* Passio SS. A A. Petri el Pauli, t»d. H. A. liiimius and M. 
Bonnet, Jjcipzig, 1SU1-1S)II3, chs. 32, 57. 

6 Adv. Natiniie,.<i, ii, 12. 

0 tet. version, ch. 32; Hr. version, ch. 3. 

7 Carmen Apologeticam, i. 613 ; of. Aelus Petri cum Si7none, 
chs. », 11, 12. 

® vl. 8, 9 (p. 100 f., ed. P. A. do Lagardii, tr. A. 0- Ileadlain, 
UDB Iv. 521, s.v. ‘Simon Magus’). 

9//JJil. 13f. 10 

II Catech. vi. U. a 52 .5.5. 

18 ill. ‘2, asirrihed to llegcsippus, but probably by Ambroso. 

14 vi. 7-9. 
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ship of heresy^ But, in addition to his oharaoter 
as the progenitor of heresy in f^eneral, the author- 
ship ot a particular Gnostic system is also attri- 
buted to S^mon. There are serious difficulties in 
accepting the tradition that tlie Simon of Acts 
was the founder of the sect called by his name and 
professing tliese doctrines. 

Simon’s attempt to purchase the power of the 
aimstles occurred in the reign of Claudius; hut 
liegosipims* asserts that Gnosticism arose in tlie 
times of Trajan, after the sacred choir of the 
ai) 0 .stles had ceased. The heretic Menander is 
universally rejn*esontcd as the disciple of Simon, 
and Justin Martyr® in the reign of Antoninus 
Bins (A.D. ir»2) mentions that some of Menander 
followers were still alive. One of the sayings 
attributed to their founder by the Simonians, 
which has every appearance of being genuine, is 
inconsistent with tno hypothesis that he is the 
Simon of Acts. The (inostic Simon* claimed to 
have appeareil as the Son in Judma, where he 
simulated death, to have descended in Samaria as 
tlie Father, and to have visited the Gentiles as 
the Holy Sjiirit. He seems to have held the 
doctrine of metempsychosis ; but his claim of 
identity with Jesus rules out the possibility of his 
reappearance as an incarnation of the Father in 
the reign of Claudius. Moreover, writings were 
current in this sect under the name of Smion in 
which two passages from St. Paul’s epistles are 
quoted (1 Co IP®, Eph and allusion is made 
to the parable of the lost sheep.® If the identifica- 
tion of the Simon of Acts with the founder of the 
Simonian sect is maintained, his system would be 
distinguished from all other Gnostic sects in this 
respect, that it arose before St. Paul had re-inter- 
preted Christianity to the Gentiles; yet the 
speculations attributed to Simon are in their main 
outlines closely akin to the Gnostic systems of the 
2nd cent. A.D., except that Simon himself is sub- 
stituted for Christ in the part of the Iledccmer. 
Simon is the subject of the Gnostic speculations 
current in the Simonian sect and cannot be regarded 
as the author of them, at least in their developed 
form. Neverthele.ss, after Justin the Fathers 
agree in identifying the leader of the Gnostic 
sect with the Simon of Acts and in making 
Samaria the scene of his first activities. 

5 . Sources from which our knowledg-e of Simon's doctrine 
is derived. Two independent traditions profcNB to preserve 
the teachint? of Simon, the one betraying the influence o( 
Alexandrian aIli![^ory (Hippolytus), the other of Syrian and 
Babylonian religion (IrcriMUis, Kpiphanius, Theodoret). The 
former survives only in the fragments of hook oscrilicd U; 
Simon and entitled The Great Announceinnvt^ which are 
preserved by the author of the Phihmphumena.^ The contents 
of this work, which is written in the form of an allegorical 
commentary on the Pentateuch, consist chiefly of iwismologiciil 
specmlations. The latter tnwlition is derived ultimately from 
a lost treatise of Justin against all heresies,'^ wliich is the 
common source underlying the account of Simon’s doctrines 
given liy IrensBUB, Eplphanius, Theodoret, and pseudo-Tertullian. 
KuipiinniuH seems to nave had access to the original document 
wheiioo Justin drew his information, since bv an awkward 
transition he twice introduces Himon as speaking in the first 

> Iren, adn, Ifar i. xxill. 2 (Ma8suet)=i. xvi. 2 (ITarvey): 

* 8imon autem Sam.iritanus ex quo universao haereses substit- 
crunt'; ef. Ilip]». J’hit. vi. 20; Eus. fiE U. 13; Cyril Hier. 
Catech. vl. 14 ; Kpiiih. IIoBr. 21 ; Augustine, Liber de [leer. 1 ; 
Theodoret, Fab. licer. I. 1 : pacudo-Tertnllian, adv, Omnee 
Hcer. 1. 

8Eus. //AMv. 7. I. 20. 

* Iren. H<vr. i. xvi. (xviii.) I ; Ilipp. Phil. vi. 19 ; Thcotloret, 
Fab. Hcer, i. 1: Kal ’lov/iaiotc fitv we vibe irpbv bi 

Sa/aapeirae we nardpa tcareXri^vdti'ai, iy Si roie oAAote tOyt^rtv 
we irytvfia ayioy tiri^oiTriirai. Cyril of Jerusalem {Catech. vi. 14) 
says that Simon claimed to have .appeared as the F.'tther on Mt. 
Sinai, as Christ Jesus in seeming but not in the flesh among the 
Jews, and afterwards as the Paraclete whom t’hrist promised 
to send. He has misquoted his authority, confused possibly 
by some reminiscence of Sabellianlsm or Montanlsin. 
s Kpiph. n(vr. xxi. .1 ; Hipp. Phil. vi. 14. 
fl Ilipp. Phil. vi. 7-20. 

7 Justin, Apol. i. 20. 8 : tnivrayfia Kara ncurCiv rwi' ytytvrifi^yttv 
at p«<rcwv. 


person, lllppolyius was also acquainted with this treatise of 
Justin and supplemented his use of The Great Announeement 
by quotations from it. Phil. vi. 19 f. re]ieats the story of 
lleleii’s deliverance as given by Iremeus, sometimes with verbal 
coincidences. The central theme of this tradition is a myth of 
redemption. 

6. Cosmogony of * The Great Announcement/— 

T/ie Great Anriouneemmt professes to solve the 
riddle of the universe by a theory of emanations. 

The principle of all things Is flre,i a boundless pow'er so com- 
fxiunded of two natures, the one hidden and the other nmnifest, 
* that the hidden are concealed in tlie manifest portions of the 
fire, and tiie manifest derive their lieing from the hidden.* 
The coBmos, or ordered universe, originated as the self-realisa- 
tion of the unbegotton fire and is arranged in a series of three 
HutsceBsive worlds, in which the lower Is a reflexion of the one 
above. An intermeriiate world mirrors the primal world and is 
itself the paradigm of the lower world of sense. It is difficult 
to decide whether Simon conceives of the three worlds as co- 
existing together or Himnly as stages in a process of evolution. 
For the infinite and self-existent Power is the source of all 
finite and manifold existence, since it includes all things 
potentially within itself from eternity. ‘This,’ says Simon,* 
MS one power, divided above and below, generating itself, 
making itself grow, seeking itself, finding itself, being mother 
of itself, father of itself, sister of itself, spouse of itself, 
daughter of itself, son of itself, pTiTpoirdrup, the root of the entire 
circle of existence.* The originating principle of the universe 
is styled ‘the Standing One,' o po-twVi <rTdy, arijadiaevos.* 

The highest world was unfolded from the Unbegotten Fire 
by means of three ]»air8 of roots called respectively Mind (NoOv) 
and Thought (’BiriVoia), Voice (♦wnj) and Name COvo^a), 
Ileason (Aoyta/iidv) and Desire (’EvWpiTo-tv).^ In each of the 
six roots the infinite Power resides simultaneously and in its 
entirety, potentially hut not actually : the roots are regarded 
as aspects of the Supremo, having no independent existence 
of their own, while their addition together is necessary to 
complete thp fullness of his being.® Together with their source 
these six roots, which are named ‘ Powers ’ (fii/i'd/apiO* constitute 
a hebdomad. The intermediate world is also composed of a 
hebdomad, the head of which answers to the boundless Power 
of the primal world and is similarly styled ' the Standing One.’ 
He, like his prototype. Is both male and female and generates 
a similar chain of three pairs, or syzvgies, of emanations, which 
are named /Eons. The roots of this second world— Heaven and 
Earth, Sun and Moon, Air and WaUir correspond to the 
hierarchy of abstract principles in the primal world and form 
the archetypes or ideal patterns of the phenomena of the 
sensible world. The lower world came Into being from chaotic 
matter quickened by the breath of the soventh' Power of the 
intermecliate world, who is identified with the Spirit waftinl 
over the face of the waters, *an imago from an incorruptible 
form which alone reduces all things to order.* 7 The angels and 
authorities were c.harged with its government. 

By obscure ami confused imagery The Great Annonnoeinent 
attempts to explain the procession of the two upper worlds 
from their sources.® In f,ho bisexual nature of Power Silence, 
the female clement, whlc-h alone possesses the power of conceiv- 
ing and producing new beings, was originally conc^led within 
the male element, as the thought is concealed within the mind, 
and was called ‘Silence invisible, iiicomprehenHible,’ because 
she has no independent existence until her emission as 
Thought, Just as tne thought conoeivei! by the mind becomes 
comprehensible only by utterance. Each of the roots, like the 
principles from which they proceed, has a double aspect and is 
noth male and female, since each is the offspring of, and there- 
fore the cause of conception to, that which is alsive it, and each 
•ontrols and is a source of being to the Power or ASon below.® 
Simon’s system has been called an ‘anthropo- 
logical pantheism.’ In attempting to explain the 
presence of a nmltinlicity of being within the 
indivisible and all-emt>raeing unity of the supremo 
principle of the universe, he has recourse to the 
analogy of the processes of human consciousness. 
In this respect the Gnostic doctrine of emanations 
anticipates the later theology of the Church, which 
sought to illustrate the distinctions within the 
Trinity from the traces of the divine image in 
man’s constitution. 

y. Doctrine of redemption in *The Great 
Announcement/— The anthropology of The GreM 
A nfwuncemcni is developed in a paraphrase of the 
Bible narratives of the Creation and the Fall, 

1 Hipp. Phil. vi. 9 (p. 247, Crulce). 

2/6. vi. 17 (p. 269, Crulcf). 

2 The same designation occurs for Simon’s supreme God in 

Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 11, p. 466 : tov ry wtwti, tv 

■eflontriy, r(ouoiov<rBai rpSnoy fiovKovrai. 

^ Hipp. Phil. vi. 13 (p. 261, Oruice). Both irentous and 
Eplphanius call the second partner in the first pair o4 roots 
'Ei'voia, lllppolyius 'ErrtVoia ( Afterthought). 

» /6. vl. 17 (p. 268, Uruice). 

® Ib. vi. 14. 7 /ft. vi. 16. 

8 76. vl. 18 (p. 261 f., Cniice). » Ib. vi. 18. 

10 Kreyenbiihl, Das EvangeUum der Wahrheit, i. 240. 
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The seventh Power of the intornicdiate world, the 
Father of all, moulded man by taking dust from 
the earth and fashioned him after His own imago 
and likeness. The image of the Father is the 
organizing principle in man, since by it alone he 
attains actuality, just os tlie Spirit wafted over 
the face of the waters, i.e. 'Eirfvoto, with which it 
is identilied, is the organizing principle of the 
world of seuse.^ Hence man was originally com- 
pounded of two elements— a spiritual and an 
earthly — and was both male and female, reproduc- 
ing the nature of the Father, in whose likeness 
he was made. The primal man, as the image of 
God and the microcosm, remains in the inter- 
mediate world ; he is the ideal copy of the men of 
earth, whose present condition explains their need 
of redemption. For tliey are in a fallen state and 
no longer reflect the perfection of their archetype, 
since the sexes have been separated. Redemption 
was apparently represented as the reunion of the 
sexes, i.e. the renewal of man in his original like- 
ness to the Father. Unfortunately the doctrine 
of redemption survives only in an isolated and 
very obscure fragment of The, Great Announcement,^ 
Man’s nature is the theatre of a conflict arising 
from the combination within him of two mutually 
hostile elements, the divine spark both animating 
and at the same time striving against the previously 
existing matter from which he was fashioned! 
Lest it should free itself by returning upwards 
to its source, whither it continually tends, the 
.soul was divided, and the two parts were imprisoned 
in male and female bodies. The soul, thus maimed 
and entangled and subject to changeable genera- 
tion, is powerless to raise itself into the upper 
world, until after passing into many bodies it 
discovers and is conjoined with its affinity. Re- 
demption consists in the deliverance of man from 
slavery to finite things ajid his restoration to his 
original home, and is eflected by the gradual 
reunion of the sexes ; the completion of the process 
would coincide with the regeneration of all things. 

8. Affinities of 'The Great Announcement' with Greek 
philosophy and pagan religion.— The system of Th^ Great 
Announcetne7it la an attempt to reconcile two incompatible 
things. The {mpular theology and ecienco of HeUonism provide 
the matter, bill the form of its presentation is determined by 
reverence for the inspired traditions of its author’s nation. In 
order to commend alien doctrines to his countrymen, he had to 
discover them in their Bcripiures, and allegory supplied the 
means of penetrating beneath the surface to the deeper mean- 
ing which they eiishrinod. But this device has scarcely 
modified the substance of the thought, though the violent 
expedients of interpretation retjuired, while heightening the 
sense of mysterv, have rendered its presentation unnecessarily 
obscure. As Hippulytus points out,^ In afflrniiiig that Are is 
the principle of the universe ' Simon ’ Is following Heraclitus, 
and his teaching about the manifest and hidden properties of 
which it is composed is simply an echo of Plato’s speculations 
concerning the intelligible and the sensible and Aristotle’s 
distinction between Avva/air and cvifpyeia. The theory of re- 
demption by the reunion of the sexes is borrowed from the 
Sympomtrn* a.nd assimilated by taking Plato’s irony seriously. 
In adopting the inethtxl of allegory to reconcile the Jewish 
Scriptures with Oreek science Simon hod a forerunner in Philo, 
and therefore coincidences of thoiigiit as well as of expression 
are not surprising in the two writers. Philo also designates 
God * the Standing One ' ® and interprets the story of Adam’s 
creation by reference to the myth of a primal man « who is a 
hermaphrodite. But the use of allegory also opened the door 
for the immediate influence of OrH>co-(>riental religion and 
mythology. For the pretensions of The Great Antumticement 
to soientiflo culture are merely superfleini. The history of 
Greek philosophy had c.ompleted a circle. Having arisen as an 
interpretation of mythology, it had once more become Iho 
handmaid of a religion which discovered in primeval tradition 
a revealed wisdom anticipating all the conclusions of science. 
The ultimate source of the speculations of The Great Announce- 
ment is to be found in tne cosmogonies of the Greek and 
Oriental relidong modified by astrology. In Orphic speculation 
the bisexed Phanes begot Hraven and Earth of Night, who as 
the child and companion of Zeus corresponds to 'BiriVoia. 

1 Hipp. PhU. Vi. 14. Vu. vi. 17 (p. 260 f., Cruice). 

* /ft. vi. 9 (p. 247, Orulco). 

* Plato, Symp. 17 f. 

* De Nominum Mutatione^ i. B80 (Mangey). 

® Legg, Altegor. t. 49 (Mangey). 


Zoroastrianism differentiated a hierarchy of personal ut tributes 
within tile Bupreme and depending from Him like links in a 
chain. And the Egyptian priests, by combining native specula- 
tions with I'lato's tlieory of ideas, iiiterpreteil the myth of Isis 
and Osiris as a parulile of creation, the cmild llonia representing 
the perceptible world wlii(;h is the image and reflexion of tlie 
K6<rfi,of i/oijnw.i Tlie prevalence of Charduiaii astrology, which 
named the planets after ilie most im))ortant gtsls of tiie nations 
and, bj' thus identif.i ing the stars with persons, reinforcod its 
teaching as U» Llio influviicu of the stars on the destiny of the 
World, mode it poHsiltle to ascribe personality to cosmological 
potencies as the rulers of this world (apvai), each of which pre- 
sided over particular periods of time (luwi/fv). while the pessim- 
ism which it fostered drove men to depreciate the world of 
sense as a derivative reflexion of the w'orid of abiding realities 
under the tyranny of a^mstate angels. 

9. The myth of Helen. — The myth of Helen ’h 
redemption, which forms the common tnnlition of 
the horesiologists, appeals to the authority of the 
Greek legend of lUuen of Troy, in tlie miapo in 
which the sceptical mock reverence of Stesicliorus* 
developed it. Justin once refers to his lost 
account of the Simoniau doctrine, when he relates 
that Simon was worshipped as ‘ the god above all 
princyality, power, and dominion.’ IremeviH, 
Theodoret, and Kpiphanius* a^ree in identifying 
Simon with the supremo God and Helen with 
"Erroia, the first eoneeption of His mind and His 
agent in creation. Through her He created the 
angels and archangels, wlio in turn created the 
world of men and were charged with its govern- 
ment. Her fall, and eonseiiuently the origin of 
evil in the^ world, was due to the renellion of these 
spirits. For, as she was proceeding forth, they 
seized her and detained her on earth hy imprison- 
ing her in a human body and subjecting her to a 
series of transmigrations. The motive of the 
angels is variously given in our diflerent authori- 
ties. IrensDUS attributes their act to jealousy, 
because they were unwilling to be look(;d mmu us 
the progeny of any other being, Epiphanms to 
concupiscence. In the course of time "EyMoia passeil 
into tiie body of Helen of Troy ; according to his 
interpreters, Simon wished to signify by this that 
"Kyyaia ‘was the object of iiniverHal jiursuit and 
the eternal cause of strife, wasting the life of 
her foes until they recant.’* Helen was identilied 
with the lost sheep of the parable ; for at each 
new incarnation her ignominy increased until slio 
nassed into the body of a proslitul-e at 'ryro.® 
Meanwhile tlie angels uiisgoveriied the world in 
their rivalry for pre-eminence. And therefore the 
supreme God descended, deceiving the successive 
ranks of the world-ruling angels who barred His 
passage by ‘ transliguring himself in the form of 
the dwellers of each heaven,’ until at last Ho 
apiieared in the similitude of a man among men 
and was deemed to have suirered death in Judiea. 
Simon rescued Helen from her shame and was tlius 
reunited to his affinity, who throughout the ages 
was awaiting the advent of her consort and 
redeemer.® 

10. The conception of salvation.— The myth of 
Helen is only vaguely coiiiieeted with the salva- 
tion which Simon brought his adherents. Hippo- 
lytuH declares that Simon, having purilied Helen, 
brought salvation to men by liis own diKeernmeut 
(did rjjf Idlas iTiyyibaeias).'^ Lpiphaiiius records tliat 
Simon interpreted the story of the wooden horse 
as a symbol of the self-destruction wrought by the 
dyvoia. of the Gentiles.® Salvation therefore con- 
sists in yvOxTit, It is possible that the descent of 

1 Plutarch, de It. et Oeir. 68-56. 

a Hipp. Phil. vi. 19 (p. 266, Cruice). 

® Iren. Uatt. i. xvl. (xxiii.) ; Theodoret, Fah, Ilcer. i. 1 ; 
Epipb. Hatr. xxi. 

* Of. Hipp. Phil. vi. 19 ; Renan, Let Apotret, Parlti, 1800, 
ch. XV. 

® Eu8. ///? ii. 13 ; Hipp. Phil. vi. 19 ; Iren. //(er. 1 . xvl. 
(xxiii.) 2. 

a PhilaHtor, lifer. 29 ; ' expentabat artom virtutoiii aluam, id 
CBt Magi ipsiuB Biinotiis praison Haiti.’ 

7 Phil. vi. 19 (p.^ 263 f . , Cm Ic c). 

® IlfXr, xxi. 3 ; . . . ihnovtriy rovToiv t>)v airuthnav. 
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the Supreme through the rankH of the auf^els was 
regarded as initiating a process of redemption; 
for it was necessary that the redeemer should 
assume every form of creation that harmony might 
be restored to the world. In the end Simon 
promised to bring the world to naught along witli 
the angels. Jhit the dissolution of the world is 
an(,i(;ipated by Simon’s followers and salvation is 
partially reafized as an already present Iwon. 
Origen says that Simon took away from his 
followers tiie fear of death, but has probably con- 
fused him with his disciple, Menander, who 
promised his followers that they sliould never 
die.^ The promise of an intlofeetihle salvation 
vinctionod an antinomian ethic.*-* Simon taught 
that the precepts of the law and the propliets were 
inspire<l by the angels in the desire to reduce men 
to slavery, but those who lielieved on him and 
Helen, since they were delivered from the sinister 
tyranny of the law, were free to act as tliey would. 
I'or men are saved by his grace and not by good 
works. The antinomianism of the Simoniaiis 
issued in libertine conduct and a (iomproniise with 
heathenism,* po.ssibly also in licentious rites.** 
'Dieir docetlc theory of the Saviour’s passion pro* 
suj^poscid that matter was irredeemably corrupt. 
Tlie soul of the redeemed could contrac^t no pollu- 
tion from tlie deeds of the body, and therefore 
purity of life was a matter of indifl’erence. ‘All 
«?arth is earth and it makes no diflerence W'liero 
any one sows, provicle<l he does sow.’® 

St. Pagan sources of the myth of Helen.— Kpiphanlus, 
when he nwtribes the iiiutrisonment of Helen to the con- 
<!Unigcciict! of the angels, probably has in mind the story of the 
seduclion of the daughters of men by the Watchers, to which 
the hook of Enoch <• attributes the origin of sin and the full of 
inaTtkind. Tlio fundamental ideas of Unostioism were probably 
derived from Jewish ttpo<’alyntic ; but it appealed to the 
sympathies of the pagan world by the tolerant eclecticism 
which allowed it to adopt and combine elements from the most 
diverse religious. The original of Mimon's Helen is the moon- 
goddess of Syria and Babylonia. In the Clem'ntinti Reeognu 
iiims Helena is always translated *l./una.’7 The theory that 
Simon was accustomed to borrow from paganism is corrolxirate^l 
l»y the asHPitiuri of the Fatlicrs that he and Helena were 
worshipped by tfieir sect with the attributes of Zeus and Athene 
and received the cult-title ictipiov and Kvpia.^ Baur suggests 
that Simon transferred to himself and his consort the cult of 
Uie riimnician suii-god and moon-goddess, Melkartand Astarte; 
it only re(]uired a slight alteration t-o confuse his own personal 
iiuiite, which was formed from the same root, with that of the 
former But, apart from this theory, there existed a 

wMie-spread cult of the mooti-goddess (crtKi^tm) in Hyria and 
Egypt under the name of Helene ; site was idontified with 
Aphrodite, Atargatls, and the Egyptian Isis, who was often 
representcfl with horns to betoken her relation to the moon.® 
One feature of tlie myth of Helen can be traced to the very 
ancient connexion of the religion of Osiris with Syria (especially 
with Hybliis).*** AtH'onling to legend, Isis spent ten years in a 
brothel at Tyre during the course of her wanderings in search 
of the scattered limbs of her husbarid.i^ The imprisonment of 
Helen is thus oiilv a variant of the many myths relating the 
degradation of the (^ueeii of Heaven, which all originally 
symbolixed the waning of the moon. The orbit of the iimon 
was, according to the astronomy of the time, the boundary 
between the realm of light and freedom and the realm of fate, 
Helen therefore, as the moon -goddess, was suited to the 
source of ail the distress of tlie sublunar world. 

12. Relation of the myth of Helen to ‘The 
Great Announcement.’ -■ There is no reason to 
doubt the trustworthiness of Hippolytus or to 
discredit the authenticity of his quotations from 
The Great Announcement, Writings** purporting 
1 C, Celsum, vl. 11. a Iren. Hatr, i. xvi. (xxiii.) 2. 

Origen, c. Celmm^ vi. 11. < Epiph. Ucer. xxi. 4. 

8 Hipp. loe. cit. « Kthiopic Knuch, ehs. vi.-ix. 

? Rec. il. B-lfi; cf. //fwi. ii. 2.’1. John the Baptist's 29 male 
•nJscinles, with Helena, who counts as half a day, symbolize the 
" H tlays of the lunar month. 

fxv ^1- ‘-*1 > Kplph. llctr. xxi. 3 ; Iren. Ucer. r. xvi. 

'*ikiii.) 3 ; cf. Horn. ii. 23. 

JO P Plutarch, lU Maliijnitate Ilfirodoli, 12 ; Patisanias, ill. xlx. 
p. xvil. 1 ; cf. Bousset, Ilmptproblenu der (riiom, 

• io (Pff- 

II jCf. Cyril Alex. Comtnent. in Isaiam, xviil. Iff. 
la i^plph. Ancoratvs, 104. 

uiph. llcer. xxi. 3, mentions writings current under the 
Jeron ; cf. Cteui. Rec. ii. .38 : ‘ tuis scripturis propriis* ; 

ie, in Mat. 24* : ' Haoc quoque inter caetera in suis 


to be the composition of Simon were certainly 
current in the soot called after him. And the two 
traditions of his teaching, though divergent, show 
unmistakable points of contact. At the head of 
both systems stand the same pair of beings, the 
8upremu God with His oom^ianion "Ei'i'oia or 
’Eirfi'oia, who acts as His agent in the creation of 
the lower world ; and the theosophical specula- 
tions of The Great Announcement y^towiAq a cosniic 
setting in which the drama of Helen’s redemption 
can he enacted. The greatest divergence appears 
in the conceptions of salvation respectively 
characteristic of the two traditions. Whereas 
The Great Announcement regards redemption, 
consisting in the reunion of the sexes, as the goal 
to which all things tend and as a universal 
process whose cumuletion will result in the salva- 
tion of all men, in Justin’s account the deliverance 
of Helen is indeed brought about by reunion with 
her nllinity, but this is not co-orainatod to the 
redemption of the believer as either symbolizing 
its method or guaranteeing its fiiHilment. For 
salvation is acquired for Simon’s mllierents simply 
by faith in himself and his companion. Neverthe- 
less the fundamental idea is the same in both con- 
ceptions. The visible world is in a state of distress 
and tension owing to tlie mixture of two incom- 
patible elements, and harmony can be restored 
only by retrieving the spiritual essence which 
belongs to the upper world from its captivity in 
the alien kingdom of matter. Just as the im- 
prisonment of Helen, who is the animating breath 
of God, symbolizes the bondage of the spirit, so 
her deliverance ty pi lies the redemption of the 
soul from thraldom to matter and tits her to act 
as a medium by which her children can regain 
freedom. 

The assertion of Hippolytus i that Simon concocted tho myth 
of Helen to coni’cal his snanie from his adherents can be ilis- 
inissed as a calumny, since, if ids disciples followed the example 
of their master’s iicimue, os the same author states, such a 
device would lie gratuitous, i'erliups the speculations of Thu 
Great Announcement mav be taken us the esuU.ric doctrines of 
the sect, the myth of Helen as the popular teaching inLendi*d 
to attract adherents. The allusion to a Greek legend and the 
adoption of a heathen cult were calculated to appeal to the 
Ileliunized and semi-pagan inhabitants of Samaria ; the obviously 
aymbolical form in which this teaching was cost would awaken 
curiosity by suggesting the pusscssioii of deeper mysteries to 
iHi imparted later. Eusebius ’<< distinguishes the cult of Hiiuon 
and Helen from ra aTroppiTroTppa, the mure secret mysteries of 
the Simonian sect ; EpiphaniuH-’) has distorted the charge that 
the sectaries were initiated into delirious doctrines by imputing 
to them the practice of licentious rites, 

13. Date and place of composition.— We nossesH 
no exact criterion for determining which or these 
two forms of teaching is mior to the other in date. 
Since both refer to the NT, both, in tho form in 
wdiich they reached the knowledge of tho occlesi- 
aatical writers, must have been composed long 
.subsequent to Simon’s historical activities in 
Samaria. And therefore, since the hypothesis 
that the loader of the Gnostic sect is a distinct 
person from the Simon of Acts is entirely un- 
supported by any proof, both The Great Announce^ 
ment and the myth of Helen must be regarded as 
products of the Simon ian sect fathered on its 
reputed founder. The starting-point of these 
speculations was prohabljr the universally attested 
tradition that Simon claimed divine honours and 
associated with himself a woman named Helen, 
w'hence his followers were sometimes known as the 
Helenians.® Much of the substance of the myth 
of Helen possibly goes back to tho Samaritan 
voluminibus scripta dimlttens : Ego sum semio Dei, ego sum 
spocioaua, ego parocletua, ego omnipotona, ego omnia Dei ’ ; 
Apost. Const, vi. 8: oliapw ori oi Tr«pi ^ifuiva koI KKt6fiiov 
irvvTttfaPTes fiiBAia W bv6fLart XptoroO xai rStv parity 
avTov ircpi^pou<riv cic airanjv ; Pree/atio Arabica ad Coneiliutn 
Alcmnwn : * Sibi autem j^rfldi iati Simonitae Evangeliuin 
ofllnxerunt qucNl in quatuor tomoR aocantea, librutn quatuor 
angulorum et cardinum mundi appellarunt.' 

r Phil. vi. 19. a UX li. 13. » UcBf. xxi. 4 . 

4 CelRiifl, 0 .JK Origen, c. Celsum^ v. 62. 
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Simon himself. For the two references to the NT, 
by which Helen is compared to the lost sheep and 
St, Paul's description of the Christian armour 
(Eph 6*^*^*) is adduced to justify her identiiicatioii 
with Athene,* may very well ue portions of the 

Q aganda of his later followers embodied in the 
itional exposition of his teaching. The Great 
Anwmncetmnt, on the other hand, must have been 
composed later than the 1st cent. A.D., since its 
(juotationa from the NT (iCo 11-'*^ Mt 3*^) are an 
integral part of the text. There is no difficulty in 
accepting Samaria os the place of its compositton, 
in spite of its use of Alexandrian allegory, since 
the Samaritans re.adily adopted the methods by 
which the Jews of the Dispersion attempted U) 
reconcile their religion with Greek culture.^ Just 
as they imitated the pragmatism of such apologetic 
historians as Kupolemus and Artapanus^ in har- 
monizing the traditions of tlicir race with Greek 
mythology,® so some unknown Samaritan perhaps 
borrowed from IMiilo the science of allegory to 
transform the Pentateuch into a vehicle of Ilcllen- 
istic theosophy. 

14. Relation of the Simonian system to other 
forms of Gnosticism. — Harnack regards Simonas 
the founder of ‘ a new religion, and that a world- 
religion, upon the principle of emlxidying all the 
important articles of the older ones.’® Lipsius 
dismisses the system attributed to Simon os ‘an 
obvious adaptation of the earlier popular Christian 
Gnosticism, as it was propagated in Syria al>out 
the time of Trajan.’’ The Simonian in its main 
outlines resembles other Gnostic systems, but is an 
early and original version of the common typo. 

Apart from his (duiracter as the author of heresy 
in general, Simon is regarded by the Fathers as 
in particular a heretic from Judaism. Hegesippus 
places him at the head of a list of Jewish heresi- 
arclis.® Tertullian ® contrasts him with Marcionand 
Valentinus and classes him with Hebion, as a typi- 
cal representative of Jewish and Samaritan liorosy. 
His hostility to J udaisin is manifested chiefly by 
his diHparag(3ment of the prophets and his rejection of 
the moral law. Epiphaniiis attributes to Simon’s 
followers the doctrine that the God of the Jews 
was one of the angels of the lower world who 
created man ; hut this doctrine, if it ever found a 
place in the teacliing of the sect, is not one of the 
original tenets of Simonian (iiiosUcisin, and must 
have been introduced later, probably owing to the 
influence of Marcion. For Simon’s sense of the 
antagonism between the law and gra(?e did not 
issue in the antithesis of a just God, the creator of 
the lower world, and a good God, the creator of 
the world of light. And just as he is less logical 
than Marcion, so his hostility to Judaism is less 
radical than that of the Ophites. The strained 
interpretation of Scripture characteristic of Simon’s 
system is not peculiar to him, and his use of a 
pagan legend is parallel to the Gnostic .fustiii’s 
allegorical interpretation of the myth of Heracles 
by which Herodotus prefaces his a(;cotint of the 
Scythians.** liut he accepts the Feiitateuch as 
containing a true revelation, and does not read it 

J Iren. Httr. r. xvl. (xxiii.) 2 ; Epiph. Ucer. xxi. 3. 

* Hlpp. Phil. Vi. 14, 16. 

9 According to I/otn. 11. 22, Sitnon Magug wan educated at 
Alexandria. 

^ Of. fragments preserved by Kuseiiius, Praep. A’wano. ix. 
18, 27. 

8 Of. the fra^ents of a Samaritan hietorian preserved by 
Alexander Polyhistor, in J. Froudonthal, Alfxander PolyhUtor 
{UelleniHt. Stvdien, I. li.), Breslau, 1876, p. 82. 

« H/irU xxii. 80b. 

7 Die apokryphen ApottelgetohiohUn und ApoHieUtgenden, ii. 
36. 

«> Ap. Eus. UK Iv. 22. » De Prceecr. in. 

10 liver, xxlv. 1, attributed to Basilidcs borrowing from 
Simon. 

11 Uipp. PhiX. V. 2.6 ; cf. v. 7 for a similar use of Ilomor by the 
Ophites. 


backwards like the Ophites, who worshipped the 
serpent as a benefactor for persuading men to taste 
of knowledge and reverenced the sinners of the OT 
as saints. 

Nevertheless the Simonian system is most closely 
akin to Oi»iiitism and to Valentinianisin, in whicn 
the leading characteristics of primitive Gnosticism 
tend to recover their central position. It must be 
assigned to a compaTativcly early date in the 
history of Gnosticism, since its dualism is by no 
means absolute. The origin of evil is subsequent 
to creation ; the lower world was willed by the 
supreme God, and His immediate (iompanion was 
charged with the task of bringing life to quicken 
it. And, just as the creation of the lower world is 
not attributed to the malice of a But)ordinate 
demiurge, low in tlio scale of divine being, or to 
an act of rebellion in heaven, so the conception of 
a mediator in redem}>tion is absent : the Most Iligli 
Himself descends to seek and redeem His com- 
panion. In respect of the doctrine of a primal 
man, Simon’s .system is closely similar to that of 
the Opliites. For in that system primal man, who 
in Simon’s system is the imago of the Supreme, is 
identified with the supreme (iod Himself, and His 
immediate companion, second man, is His thought* 
{hvoio,). Simon, however, unlike the Ophites, 
practises a rigid ec.onomy iu the number of persons 
whom he brings upon the stage ; this Himplicity 
indicates an early date by contrast with the many 
dilFerentiations of God among whom the successive 
arts in the <lrama of redemption were distributed 
y the later Gnostics. The actors are reduct‘d to 
the tw’o essential persons — the fallen deity and the 
saviour, Helen and Simon; and thercfoie primal 
man plays no part in the fall or in redemption, as 
in the system of Valentinus. But Helen ("Ei'mo) 
is a variant of the fallen female primsiple whom 
Valentinus named Sophia or Acharmdli. 'Pho 
Fathers were quick to notice points of simil.n ity : 

S soudo-Tortnlhan identifies Helen wdfh Sapient la ;* 
imon himself is reported to Jiave called 1 m r 
viKo% and Holy Spirit.® The earthly degradation 
of Helena emphasizes the thought that the exile 
of the fallen goddess here below, as tlie tlirall of 
her own creation, itself calls for a redeemer. In 
the system of Secundus,® a disciple of Valentinus, 
Sophia is distinguislied from her abortive oflspring 
Achamoth, and remains throughout in the upper 
world, where she is redeemed by becoming the 
saviour’s bride. This transference of Hi^ene from 
the earthly to the celestial w'orld is tlio i»roduct of 
reflexion and marks the Valentinian os a later 
version of the myth of a fallen godiless. 

The points of contacst with tlio earlier forms of 
Gnosticism are more frequent in the case of the 
myth of Helen than in that of the system of The 
Great Announctmmi. Tlie device, by which 
Helen’s redeemer escaped the notice of the world- 
ruling angels resomhles the descent of Jesus, as 
it was sung by the early Naassene sect of the 
Ophites;® the theory of emanations in The Great 
Announcement resembles Valentinus’s developed 
doctrine of syzygies. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion docs not play so conspiinious a part in most 
Gnostic systems as in The Great Announceme.nt^ 
where it is rei»rescnted as a process by which the 
seeds of divine light are sifted and purified from 
their inipriHonmeiit in evil matter ; perlians the 
theory was originally erniiloyed to justify tne one 
feature which is absolutely peculiar to this system. 
For the identification of the supreme (iod and His 
consort with hist^orical persons distinguishe.s the 
doctrine of the Sinionians as unique in the many 
forms of Gnosticism. 

> Iron. llvKT. I. xxlx. a Tn.-Ter. liar. I. 1. 

® Epiph. liar. xxi. 2. ® Iren. Um. i. xi. 2. 

® Ihpp. Phil. V. 10, 
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15. Simon Magus in the character of a Gnostic 
in the * Clementines.’— The chief catcliwords of 
Simon ian GnonticiHni were known to the author of 
the original work which underlies W\^ Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions. Both versions of this 
early Christian romance give accounts of Simon’s 
history,* wliich agree so closely that they must 
have been derived from a common source. 

Simon, a native of Oitta in Samaria, WM educated in Alex* 
andria, where he learned the wisdom of the Greeks and became 
an adept in maifio. He later became a digciple of Doaitheug, 
the Bucceiwor of John the Baptist, and supplanted him in the 
leaderHhip of the sect. He announced himself to be the hiti^hest 
Power, exalte<l above the creator of the world, and called 
himself 'the Standing One,"*^ eignitying that he would be 
establishud for ever and would never see corruption, lie 
associated with himself Helena, who Is called Luna in the 
J{ecoanxti<ms, and had been the only fem^e disciple of John 
the Baptist. Aettording to his account, she had come down 
from the highest heavens and was Wisdom, the mother of all 
things ; the Greeks and barbarians who fought at Troy were 
contending for an image of the truth, being ignorant that she 
was the consort of the one and only God, with whom she dwelt 
in heaven. 

The Clementines are acquainted with the dis- 
tinctive catchwords of Simonian GnoHticiBm in each 
of its forms ; but, since this acquaintance is only 
superficial, no attempt is made to avoid confusion 
with other similar systems. Helen is confused 
with the Sophia of Valentinus, and her identity 
with Helen of Troy is explained by the theory 
that the object of contention between the Greeks 
and Imrbanans was a phantom of the celestial 
Wisdom, not by the theory of transmigration. 
The claim that Simon himself was the supreme 
God is confused witii tlie distinction between the 
supremo God and tlie subordinate creator, which is 
characteristic of later forms of Gnosticism, but is 
not original in the Simonian. Subsequently in 
the romance Simon expounds the doctrine of an 
unknown and perfect God and contrasts Him with 
the creator, whose imperfection and weakness are 
manifest.^ St. Peter is the cliaminon of the 
Monarcliian theory in the form in which it was 
deve]o|)ed early in the 3rd cent., and especially at 
Konie in the controversy of the Church with 
Gnosticism. Moreover, doctrines similar to those 
taught by his historical disciple, Menander, are 
placed in the mouth of the Simon of tlie Clemen- 
tines, Menander promised his followers that they 
should never die. Similarly Simon is represented 
as denying a future resurrection, since tne know- 
hnlgo of its heavenly origin makes the soul at onco 
superior to its bodily prison.* Simon is attacked 
in the Clementines^ not os the leader of a particular 
Gnostic sect, but as the author and typical repre- 
sentative of Gnostics heresy in general. 

16. The attack on St. Paul under the mask of 
Simon Magus. — In addition to this hostility to 
Simon Magus ns the representative of Gnosticism, 
which is the fundamental characteristic of the 
disputes l)etwoen St. Peter and Simon described 
in the Clementines^ there are undoubted traces of 
a veiled attack on St. Paul, ino.st frequently in 
the disguise of Simon, but in one instance under 
cover of the designation ‘the enemy’ (6 ix^pds 
AvOpiarof). St. Paul is attacked (1) for having 
stirred up persecution against the infant Church ; 
(2) on account of his claim to equal authority with 
the apostles in virtue of the personal call heard in 
the vision on his way to Damascus; (3) for his 
opposition to the original apostles and their 
emissaries, in particular fur the rebuke which ho 
administered to St. Pet-er at Antioch. 

(1) In the liecognitiongfi Paul the )»ersecutor it referred to aa 
'the enemy'; and, eince the gectioti in which this designation 
la uaed in the Recognitions alao occura in the table of hcada 


1 Uom. il. 22-26, Bee. il. 5-16. 

* o 'Ktrritff {Hotn. ii. 22, Rec. If. 7, 72). 

^ Rec. ii. 88-70, eep. 6.8 ff. ; of. Uom. ii. 2, xvl. and xviil. 

♦ Rec. iL 18, 67. Uom. ii. 22. 

B Rec, i. 70-78 ('homo inliiilcua '). 


given in the last chapter of the third book, it muat alao have 
atood in the loat CireniU of Peter, wliich underiiea both the 
Homilies and the Rea^nitions. 8t. Peter deaeribea how on 
enemy raUod a tuniuit in the temple and thua interrupted the 
preaching of Jamea, when the conversion and baptism of the 
people at Jerusalem was imminent ; after throwing James 
headlong from the top of the steps, this man was dispatohed 
with a tnisaion from Caiaphaa to Damascus. The designation 
does not occur in the Uomilies, but in the epistle i preQxed 
to the book St. Peter, its putative author, attributes the 
rejection of his own preaching to the lawless and babbling 
teaching of the enemy. This is an allusion to St. Paul, not in 
the cliaracter of a persecutor of the Church in his unconverted 
days, but as the apostle of the Gentiles. 

(2) In other portions of these works, when the disguise of 
Simon is adopted, the hostility to St. Paul is much more 
covert. In one passage of the U&tnilies,^ in which this hos- 
tility is generally more violent than in the Recoanitions, Bt. 
Peter refutes Simon's contention that revelation in visions is 
more certain Uian that given in persoiud intercourse. There is 
an obvious allusion to St. Paul’s vision on the road to Damascus 
and to the claims to an equal apostolate which he based upon 
it. After suggesting that the real purpose of his vision of 
Jesus was to confound him as the adversary of the faith, St. 
Peter pro(;eeds : ' But if he made you an apostle after a brief 
diw^ipieship in a single vision lasting but an hour, prove it by 
preaching His message, by inten^retiiig Hit doctrines, by 
loving His apostles, ny not contending against me, Hu 
companion.’ Bui St. Paul supported his authority not merely 
by the single vision on the road to Damascus ; he also claimed 
to have visions 3 subsequent to his conversion. This claim is 
lurhaps disparaged iti tne Recognitions by words put into the 
mouth of St. Peter, ^ when disputing with Simon conoerniug 
the power of Imi^inaiion to rise above the apprehension of 
things perceived by the senses : ‘ But il you think that there 
is easy access for your mind above the heavens, and that you 
are able to conceive the things that are there and to apprehend 
that immeasurable light . . .' The miracles which St. Paul 
wrought are {nsrhaps discredited by ascribing Simon's ascend- 
ancy over his followers to his skill in magic. 

(.8) (a) During the earlier part of his mission to the Gentiles 
at least St. Paul was involved in bitter controversy with op- 
ponents who claimed to be emissaries of the apostles, and 
Boiuetimes even w'ith the original apostles. His opiwnents 
accused him, on the one haiuf, of undue laxity in dispensing 
his converts from fulHIIing the obligations of the Jewish law 
and in allowing them to compromise with heathenism by 
eating meats offered to idols, and, on the other hand, of a 
desire to establish his own authority and to make capital out 
of an insincere profession of Christianitv by preat^hing himself 
rather than Christ, which issued sometunes in undue severity 
in the exercise of the power to which ho pretended.? Some of 
their taunts are quoted in St. Paul’s apologias. He was accused 
of pleasing men and not God,^ and was referred to as an 
‘enemy’ «nd a ‘ileceiver’ (irAaeoO-*'’ Similarly, ac- 

cording to the Clementines, it is Simon’s whole mission to 
commend himself under shelter of his professed allegiance to 
the truth which the apostles teach; St. Paul’s supposed laxity 
in the matter of meats offered to idols is parodied m an episode 
at Tyre, where Simon is reported to have entertained the people 
to a feast on sacrificial flesh ; Simon is also called the ‘ enemy ’ 
and the ‘deceiver.’ who misleads his converts into receiving 
hint os a friend anu a preacher of the truth.>^ 

(6) St. Paul perhajts sometimes provoked his opponents by 
the strong terms of condemnation with which ho retaliated. 
‘I would,’ he says, 'they were even c.ut off which trouble 
you’;^>> and he pronounces a curse on any one, though an 
angel from heaven, who should preach any other gospel than 
that which ho had preached. In the Uomilies and Recog~ 
nitions the charges levelled by St. Paul at his opponents are 
retorted on Simon Magus. Just as he called them 'false 
apostles . . . transforming themselves into the apostles of 
Christ,’ so St. Peter denounces Simon as a false apostle, who 
opposes the true (i^cv6air6<rToXo«).i0 In the Recognitions there 
is an echo of the phrase which St. Paul used to expose the 
seductions of these false teachers : ‘ for Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light.’ Simon, since he is the Devil's 
minister, is described as ' the Evil One transforming himself 
into a splendour of light.’ On one occasion St. Paul de- 
nounced one of the original apostles himself. Tlie passage in 
the Uomilies^* in which St. Peter confutes Simon’s theory of 
the greater certainty of a revelation obtained in visions Is a 
counterpart to St. Paul's withstanding St. Peter at Antioch.^ 
St. Peter says that Simon had pitted himself against a solid 
rock, the foundation of the Church, and was slandering the 
preaching which he had heard from Christ, and then, referring 
to a phrase used by St. Paul to the Galatians, 3^ he proceeds, ' or 


1 Ep. Petri, 2. 2 xvii. 19. 2 2 Co 122-4. 
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If you call me "ooudeiimed/* you accuse God who revealed the 
Christ to me/ 

St. Paul in the person of Simon is attacked not for repudiat- 
ing' the law, but for his opposition to the original apostles, 
which he justifies by a claim to equality with them. It is true 
that St. Peter, in the epistle prefatory to the //otnifies, de- 
scribes his doctrine as lawless ; but his real sin is the assump- 
tion of the right to expound the law in opposition to the twelve 
apostles whose peculiar prerogative it is, as the custodians of 
the teaching of * the True Prophet ' and His personal disciples.! 
It is the missioti of Bt. Peter to resist the false apostle, Simon 
Magus, as Moses resisted the magicians in Kgypt,'^ and to warn 
his hearers not to listen to any preacher who has not received 
a testimonial from James, the Lord’s brother. The offence of 
this false gospel is recognized as inevitable ; for the True 
Proi)het in His last charge to Ills apostles had foretold that 
a preacher of error must necessarily precede the true gospel 
In order that by his overthrow the truth might be the more 
clearly established.^ Simon Magus, like Bt. Paul, is a chosen 
vessel, but of the Evil Ono.^ He is the deceiver who is chosen 
by the Devil to go as St. Peter’s forerunner to the Gentiles with 
a counterfeit gospel.^ Simon Peter, according to the VUmefi- 
tinen^ is the real apostle to the Gentiles, who brings them the 
salvation to which they have been called by following in the 
footsteps of Simoii-Paul and correcting the errors which he 
teaches.s The contest between St. Peter and his adversary in 
both forms of the romance ends in the complete defeat of the 
latter, when Faustinianus, the father of Clement, in the form 
of Simon publicly recants his errors at Antioch in language 
reminiscent of St. Paul’s style.? 'Ihe sham Simon confesses 
that he was brought to make this avowal because an angel of 
God had scourged him by night ; this is an allusion to the 
affliction which St. Paul attributed to on angel of Satan sent 
to buffet him. 

In the episode of the Recognitions wliich describea 
the persecution of the Church by St. Paul in his 
unconverted days the future apostle, under the 
designation of ‘ the enemy,’ is clearly distinguished 
from Simon, since ho himself denounces the apostles 
as disciples of the magician.® Moreover, the 
theory that Simon plays a providential part in the 
dissemination of the true gospel as the false fore- 
runner of the apostles is only a particular applica- 
tion of tlie Helxaistic doctrine, generally char- 
acteristic of the HomUicSf that good and evil 
necessarily go in jiairs.® But there can bo no 
doubt that St. Paul is attacked under the mask 
of Simon Magus ; for, whereas elsewhere in these 
books Simon does not believe in Jesus at all, in 
these passages he is represented as falsely claiming 
to have received a commission from Christ in 
opposition to the claims of the original apostles. 

17. Modern critical theories based on the equa- 
tion Simon = Paul.— Starting from the evidence 
which the Clementines atl'ord of a veiled attack on 
St. Paul in the person of Simon Magus, inspired 
by Jewish -Christian or Elnonite hatred of the 
Apostle of the Centile.s, Baur put forward the 
theory that the figure of the arch-heretic and false 
apostle Simon Magus was simply invented by his 
opponents os a caricature of St. Paul, and that 
the traditions of a conflict between St. Peter and 
Simon Magus had their origin in the contest 
between St. Peter and St. Paul. Baur was followed 
by the critics of the Tubingen school — Volkmar, 
Ililgenfeld, Lipsius, Zeller, and others. And 
more recently his thesis has been defended by 
KreyenbUhl, Kronkel, Preuschen, and Schmiedel. 
The theory consists of two main contentions ; (1) 
the story of Simon Magus in Acts is a mocUfica- 
tion of a Jewish-Christian tradition, whose original 
anti-Pauline tendency has been forgotten j and (2) 
the ecclesiastical traditions of St. Peter’s travels 
and labours among the Gentiles, and especially of 
his martyrdom at Home, are unhistorical and Iiad 
their origin in the journeys and labours of St. 
Paul. 
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(1) The story of St. Peter’s resistance to Simon Manus at 
Samaria was originally intended as a counterpart to St. Paul’s 
condemnation of St. Peter at Antioch,! representing the victory 
of the Pruico of the Apostles and the complete discoinflture of 
his opponent. The rapid conversion of Simon is intended to 
question the gemiineness of St Paul’s sudden change from a 
persecutor to a disciple. The personal pretensions of Simon 
Magus are distortions of the claims of St. Paul. Siuion Mag^ 
proclaiming himself to be some great one, and acclaimed by 
the Samaritans as * the great power of God,’ is St. Paul claim- 
ing that ho lives by the power of God, or that the power of 
Christ rests upou him, or that his gospel is the power of God.8 
St Paul's pretensions to equality Muth the apostles are carica- 
tured in the request of Simon to receive the power of confer- 
ring the Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands. For Simon 
offering money for this power is really St. Paul attempting to 
purchase the aposUeshlp by the contributions of the Gentile 
churches to the poor saints in Jerusalem.^ St. Peter’s rebuke 
to Simon is understood oidy when il is seen to be a reflexion 
on the conduct of St. Paul. ' Thou hast neither part nor lot 
in this matter’ is a refusal to acknowledge his right to the 
KAijpot riji anoarokrit.* ‘I perceive tiiat Uiou art in the gall 
of bitterness' is an allusion to his bitterness in controversy. 
This theory presupimsos that teniiency in an opiJosite direction 
is also present In the Acts ; that St. Luke in fact wrote the 
work as a pamphlet In defence of St. Paul, suppressing some 
facts and modifying others, with iho object of representing the 
relation of the original apostles to his master as always 
harmonious. He has inadvertently preserved legends of an 
anti-Pauline tendency owing to the (act that their original 
purpose has been forgotten. 

(2) Lipsius maintained that the tradition of St. Peter’s 
mission to the Gentiles and martyrdom at Rome was an 
Kbionite fabrication, whose motive was a desire to detract 
from the glory of St. Paul’s labours by misrepresenting him as 
Uic false forerunner of the preacher of the true gospid, which 
corresponded to the standards of Jewish-l'hrlstiun orthodoxy. 
St. Paul is already subordinated to St. Peter in Acts, since the 
latter is there represented as iniliatini^ the mission to the 
Gentiles. The legend of SL. Peter’s visit to Rome was later 
adopted in a Catiiolic sense, when it was realized how easily 
it might ^ used to subserve the interests and ambition of the 
Roman Church. Its intention was thereby fundanientally 
transformed. Whereas originally the purpose of St. Peters 
presence in Rome was represented to be the final discomilturo 
of the false apostle, i.e. Siinon-Puul, in the Catholic version of 
the legend St. Paul is introduced os oo-ouerating with him In 
the foundation of the Roman Church and as his second in the 
contest with Simon. 

18. Arguments used in support of the Tubingen 
theory. — I'lireo ar,^»nients have been chictly 
urgeclin of Baur’n thesis that the Jegenu 

of Simon Maj^uH originated in a distortion 01 St. 
Paul: (1) there U evidence of a bitter polemic 
against St. Paul in his lifetime, einanaUng from 
Jewish-Cliristian circles ; (2) the Clementine Homi- 
lies and Recognitions embody traditions of a time 
much earlier than the date of their compilation ; 
(3) all the veraioiiH of the apocryphal Arts of St. 
Peter betray a similar hostility to St. Paul under 
the mask of Simon Magus, and go back to the 
same cycle of legends as the Clementines^ since the 
legend of St. I’eter’s travels in Palestine and the 
legend of his visit to Home presuppose each 
otTier. 

(1) That St. Paul was engaged during his lifetime in hitter 
controversies with opponenie who disparaged his claims to bo 
an apostle and appealed against him to the authority of the 
original apostles is sulflciontly attested by the evidence of his 
own epistles. The internal evidence of his own writings Is 
corrolwrated by external evidence. Kpiphanius® nienUoiis 
certain fictitious discourses current among the Eblonites, in 
which St. Paul was accused of being the son of a Greek father 
and mother and which ascribe to him an exaggerated hostility 
to the law, due, os they assert, to his dlHapp<iintment in (ailing 
to obtain the hand of the priest’s daughter in marriage, afUir 
he had become a proseb te. Evidences of an attack on St. 
Paul, sometimes veiled and sonietiines open, have been dis- 
covered in the Apocalypse, in the Gospels, and in certain 
incidents recorded in Acts. It is ultimately against him that 
the condemnation of the Nicolaitans is ilirected in the Revelation 
of St. John ; « his laxity had led men to violate the commandi 
of the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem, to eat things Bttcrifij’ei 
to idols, and to commit fornication; his phrase, ‘the depths 
of God,’ is parodied in the condemnation of those of Tliyatira 
‘who know not the depths of Satan.*? St. Paul is the eneiny 
in the parable, who oversowed the wheat with tares.8 St. 
Luke in the Acts has attempted to wrest to St. Paul's liorionr 
certain episodes invented to discredit liini, but tlieir origin.'il 

1 Oal 8 2 Co 1‘2» 18*, Ro I»«, 1 Co 1"*, 
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intention can be detected ; e.pr., the incident of his deification 
at Derbei originally parociied his claims to speak with the 
authority of CJhrist; his champion goes out of his way to 
explain the reasons of St. Paul’s light imprisonment under 
Felix, i which was probably urged against him to his reproach. 
The story of St. I’aul’s contest with the sorcerer Elyuias or 
Barjesus in Cyprus ^ is introduced to counterbalance the story 
of 8t. Peter’s conflict with the magician Simon, and ‘thus 
anticipates the later apocryphal lego tide in which St Paul in 
alliance with St. Peter combats a caricature of himself.’ * 

(2) It is cotitendi'd that the CUmentiiUi Unmilieg and Re-cog^ 
nitimis preserve the earliest form of the legend of St. Peter’s 
conflict with St. Paul in the disguise of Simon Magus, and 
therefore emlxxly a Jewish-Christian myth of the Istcent all 
hut contemporary with the first generation of Christians The 
UoinilieH and the Hecognitiom relate the story of the wander- 
ings of Clement of Homo in Egypt and Palestine inaearch of the 
lost members of his family, during which he accompanies St. 
Peter and wiinesses his conflict with Simon Magus at Cwsarea 
and Laodicoa. Neither gives the romance in its original form, 
but both are recensions of a common written source, the 
Circuits of Peter ^ known to Origen » (e. 240), which Itself had 
an archetype in the Preachings o/ Peter (a. 200). Whether any 
of these versions was made at liome has not been decided ; 
there is a general tcmien<;y among recent critics to accept the 
(minion that they were all ('.omposed In Syria. The Circuits of 
Peter, fragments of which have been preserved by Kplphanlus,* 

E resents no very dcflnlto sectarian features, and the view has 
Ben maintainon (e.g., by O. Bigg) that the Homilies represent 
a recast of an orthodox work by an Ehlonito editor. But it 
is probable that the Ebioriite features, including the hatred of 
St. Paul, were present in the Preachings of Peter, the earliest 
known ancestor of the w'holo literature. Lipsius proposed to 
bridge the gulf of over 100 years which separates this work 
from the 1st cent. A.n. by oonjcc.turing the existence of an 
earlier Ebioriite Ae.ts of Peter, and simported his hypothesis by 
the contention that the account of Biinon Magus given in the 
Ap(t»totio Constitutions is a summary of the contents of this 
book. But the di8cx}Vory of the Syrian I>idascalia disproved 
his hypothesis ; for this work (the earlier form of the Apostolia 
Constitutions), the composition of which was contemporary 
with that of the Preachings of Pe.t^, contains no reference to 
a visit of Himon Magus to Oiusarea. Lipsius’s attempt to re- 
coiiHlruiit an original Ist cent, romance relating the contest 
between 8t. Peter and Himon has since been abandoned, and 
the champions of the Tubingen theory now have recourse to 
the hypothesis of an oral tradition. The Homilies are un- 
doubtealy composite and cmboily elements of the tradition not 
<xmtaine<l in tno Circuits e.g., the dispute with Apion con- 
cerning idolatry ; the hypothesis of an oral source, it is main- 
toined, would explain the confusion of characteristics in the 
person of the Himon of the Homilies and Recognitions. 

(.S) The legend of Ht. Peter's contest with Himon at Romo and 
his subsequent martyrdom is given in n series of apocryphal 
Acts. Thu uarliest of those, the Actus Petri cum Simone, is a 
heretical composition ; the n-pd^tiv Tlcrpov sal IlavAov, pre- 
served in two recensions, is an orthodox recast of the legend.? 
Ht. Paul appears in both forms of the legend : in the earlier he 
departs from Rome for the evangolixation of Spain, Ixjfore 
St, Peter's arrival ; in the latter ho acts as St. Peter’s second in 
the d’mmte with Himon and is martyred with him. 

(a) Those liooks preserve trai^es of a polemic against St. Paul 
under the mask, of Simon similar to that carried on in the 
Clemenlines, In tlie Actus Petri cum Simone St. Peter 
denounces Simon as a cheat and an impostor.s using the very 
same term (planus) with which Himon was stiginatiaced in the 
Clsinentines, and St. Paul by his opponents. Moreover, this 
term of reproaish is used of St. Paul liimself and coupled with 
that of magus by anostate Christians, » wlio had been misled by 
Himon. Simon is also (billed ‘ the enemy.’ Tra<;es of hostility 
to St. Paul are more numerous in the Catholic Acta, which 
perhaps represents an orthodox recension of a dm’ument of 
distinctly anti-Pauline tendency, since Paul Is associated with 
St. Peter to combat his own caricature. St. Paul in the disguise 
of Simon is attacked for his inconsistent attitude to the 
question of clnm incision. Himon warns the ein^^ror Nero 
against the apostles, because they are circumcised. The 
apostles answer that Simon himself is circumcUied and suggest 
that his object is to deceive souls by his strict conformity to 
the Jewish law. The favour which Simon enjoys with Nero 
is perhaps a ruflevlon on the mild treatment which St. Paul 
was supposed to have secured during his captivity at Rome by 
his recommending obedience to tiie tK}wer of ihe oni{)eror. 
Tlie pretended beheading of Simon and nis trick of substituting 
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a ram for himself i are possibly malicious perversions of the 
legend of Ht. Paul's martyrdom. The story of Simon’s at< 
tempted flight perhaps originated In St Paul’s claim to have 
been caught up into the third heaven in a vision. For in the 
Actus Petri cum Simone 3 the object of Simon’s flight Is not to 
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powers, but to manifest his divinity by ascending to Uod, 
whos^ower he is. 

(6) 1116 conflicts between Simon and St. Peter ore located in 
the Clemeniitie literature entirely In Palestine and Syria; In 
the apocryphal Acts in Rome. But the Roman contest is not a 
mere echo of the Syrian. For the books of apocryphal Acts 
presup)K>se earlier conflicts in Palestine ; the Clementines fore- 
shadow a final conflict in Rome. The Clementines regard St. 
Peter's commission to follow and refute Simon as the divinely 
appointed method of bringing salvation to the Gentiles. St. 
Peter continually contemplates Rome as the goal of his travels, H 
and his adversary prophesies that Rome will be the scene of 
bis crowning glory, when he will be adored as a god.4 The 
apocryphal Acts, and especially the Actus Petri eum Simone, 
mention a previous victory of St. Peter over Simon in Judwa 
and give details of one incident which place it beyond doubt 
that these allusions do not refer exclusively to the contest 
recorded in Acts. 4 Lipsius found in this agreement of the 
Clementines with the apocryphal Acts an argument in support 
of his hypothesis of 1st cent. Ebioriite Acts of St. Peter \ out, 
now that tliia hypothesis has been abaiidotied, the original one- 
ness of the tradition underlying these two classes of literature 
iH still urged in support of the theory that the veiled attack on 
Ht. Paul under the mask of Himon Magus in the Clementines 
derives from a 1st cent, legend orally handed down, since the 
anti-Pauline interest seems to be the basis on which tlioy agree. 

19. The theory that Simon- Paul = Simon of 
Cyprus. — Tlie attemjit to answer the objection, 
Why was the name Simon iwiopted to conceal St. 
Paul ?, has given rise to an ingenious theory. 
Originally it was Bupposed that the name was 
given him to contrast him with St. Peter as the 
false Simon with the true. But later the sug- 
gestion wa.s made that ib was given him at the 
time of his imprisonment under Felix. Josephus? 
mentions a courtier of Felix, a Jew of Cyi»rus, 
named Simon, whom he used as a go-between in 
his intrigue with Drusilla, the wire of Azizus, 
king of Frnesa, since he pretended to be a magician. 
It is just possible, though very improbable, that 
this person may have been the same as Simon of 
(litta, .Tosephus having confused his native place 
with Kition, i.e, Cyprus. But that St. Paul was 
ever accused of using the disguise of this man’s 
name for the purpose of doing sueh a favour for 
Felix is out of the question. Those who maintain 
the theory disagree os to who were responsible for 
the calumny, KreyenbUhl attributing it to the 
.lews wl)o accused ot. Paul before Felix, Krenkel 
to his Jcwisli-tyhristian opnoneiits. 

iro. Criticism of the Tiibingen theory.— Pushed 
to its lojjical conclusion, this theory amounts to a 
denial that the Samaritan sorcerer ever existed ; 
he originated as a caricature of the apostle Paul, 
and his later characteristics either arose out of 
Iho rdle whi(!h the Apostle of the (ientiles was 
represented by Jowish-Christian Jiatred to have 
played in the early history of the Church or w’ere 
adiiod when his connexion with St. Paul had been 
forgotten and the tradition had been adopted by 
the Catholic Church. Simon Magus became the 
father of here.sy, because St. Paul was attacked in 
his person as the typical false apostle, whoso 
mission is to oppose the true ; since Gnosticism 
was the most serious danger to the Catholic system 
in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., it was inevitable 
that the arch-heretic should be represented as a 
teacher of Gnostic error. 

Preiischen ® has discovered the origin of the con- 
ception of Antichrist as a false teacher —as opposed 
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to the earlier conception of him as a persecutinj' 
monarch — in the iiguro of Simon-Paul, and appeals 
to tlie evidence of the Christian apocalypses. 
Simon Magus is detected in the Antichrist of the 
Christian Apocalypse of KliaSy in the second beast 
of the Kevelation of St. Jolin,^ who deceived tlie 
people of the earth by his signs and caused men to 
worship an imago oi himsolf, and also in a false 
teacher propl\esiod in the Sibylline OraclesJ^ The 
latter foretell the advent of a beast (BeX/ap) from 
the Sebiistenes, who would mislead three classes 
of men — the elect, the lawless Hebrews, and the 
(Jentiles. If the mention of the Sebastenes (i.c. 
the peopleof Augustus) alludes to8nmaria(Seba8te), 
thu passage must bo an interpolation, since it is 
inserted in a context which probably refers to the 
triumvirs and Cleopatra, i.e. to a time before 
Octavian had assumed the name Augustus, though 
it is possible that allusion is made to the events of 
A.l). 70. Hut it is improbable that, even if Simon 
is a caricature of St. Paul, he was so important a 
figure at this early date as to be identified with 
Antichrist. The passage more probably alludes 
to the worship or the emperor. Most of the 
defenders of liaur’s thesis, while still maintaining 
that 8t. Paul is attacked in the disguise of the 
sorcerer, have been convinced that Simon was a 
histori<?aI nersonage, whether they identify him 
with the Samaritan impostor whose doings are 
recorded in the earlier uiiinterpolated version <»f 
the story in Acts or with the hypothetical 2nd 
cent, leader of a Gnostic sect. 

Nevertheless it is still contended that the Paulino 
features in the composite figure of the Simon of 
the Clementines are older than the Gnostic, and 
are in fact the cause of tlie vitality of his legend. 
Hy the time that the earliest Clementine romance 
was written St. Paul’s peculiar contribution to the 
development of Christianity had been forgotten, 
and the uniqueness of the part that ho had ulayed 
in the mission to the Gentiles was obscured oy the 
growing reverence of the Catholic Church for St. 
Peter. And yet it is just this claim of St. Paul to 
be the Apostle of the Gentiles that is traversed 
and ilistorted in the controversy of St. Peter with 
Simon Mamis. The Clementines repeat the re- 
nroacbes whhdi were made against St. Paul in his 
lifetime. Sidiniiedel “ thinks it ‘ a psychological 
impossibility’ that any one should venture to 
attack the niemory of a now revered apostle in the 
3rd cent. A.D. lint this is exactly what the author 
of the Recognition Sy at least, has done ; the allusion 
to St. Paul’s persecution of the Cfiurch is too 
obvious for the writer to have repeated it without 
realizing that he was bitterly attacking the 
memory of the Apostle of the Gentiles under the 
name of ‘ the enemy,’ Moreover, the currency 
among the Ebionites of writings which attacked 
St. Paul without any disguise is well attested for 
a period much later than the date of the composi- 
tion of the Clementines.^ It is more probable to 
suppose that the terms with which St. I’aul is 
reproached— -‘the deceiver’ and * the enemy’ — were 
handed down in the Ebionite sect through long 
generations of conscious hatred, against the adver- 
sary of their sectarian narrowness, than tliat they 
survived because they were embedded in a tradi- 
tion whoso original intention was no longer under- 
stood. The intensity of the hatred manifested 
against St. Paul in the Clementines is due to the 
fact that it was still felt ; their inability to make 
any progress or to forgot any prejudice was the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Ebionites. The 
intense hatred manifested against Simon Magus 
as the representative of Gnosticism is self -explained. 

1 Uev 18 U 18. 

* 'S.ffiaa’Tyjvutp firXtap fitTomaOtv lOrrtc. Sihi/ll. iil. 0.1). 

3 HUi iv. 4r) iy. ■* Epiph. liter. xx\. IC. 


The figure of the champion of Gnostic error was 
chosen as a disguise for St. Paul, probably because 
certain tenets characteristic of tiiis heresy — e.g.y 
the aiitiiiomianism— were supported by an appeal 
to his epistles and arose from an exaggeration of 
his doctrines. An Ebionite of the 2iid or 3rd cent, 
could justify the long cherished hatred of his sect 
and discredit its object by pointing to the results 
of his teaching. Moreover, whenever the figure of 
Simon Magus was adopted os a disguise of St. 
Paul, he was most probably regarded as a distinct 
historical person, since the sting of caricaturing an 
adversary under the name of another consists in 
the historical infamy associated with that name. 

The a priori improbability of the theory is corro- 
borated by a closer examination of the evidence on 
which it rests. In the dispute at Laodicea de- 
scribed in the Honiiliesy where the attack on St. 
Paul is most violent, Simon is the mouthpiece of 
the doctrines of Marcion. An innuendo against 
St. Paul would not be out of place, since Marcion’s 
antithesis of the law and grace \^as simply an 
exaggeration of Paulinism. In the apocryphal 
Acts of Peter Simon, so far from representing a 
rebellion against Jewish-Cliristian exclusiveness, 
is a champion of Judaism in its controversy with 
the Church. Tliis work probably belonged to the 
Leucian collection, and, if so, there is positive 
evidence that it could not possibly have been 
written under Ebionite inHuciice ; according to 
Photius,^ the Leucian Acts of Peter taught tliat 
the Gml of the Jews was evil and that Simon was 
his minister. Moreover, the contention that St. 
Paul was introduced into the later recensions of 
the Acts with the obiect of distinguishing him 
from Simon is untenable, since the tradition of his 
association with St. Peter at Home, mentioned by 
Dionysius of Corinth,^ is older than the tradition 
of St. Peter’s encounter with Simon at Kume, of 
which Hippolytus gives the earliest extant account. 
Justin Martyr’s authority for the visit of Simon to 
lioine is weakened lioth by his mistalvcn conjec- 
ture about the statue and by the confusion which 
makes him date it in the reign of ('laudius. Pro- 
bably the story of this visit is entirely legendary, 
and the later traditions about it arose by the trans- 
ference from Syria to iiomu of tho scene of St. 
Peter’s victory in the coiitlict witli Simon. For 
bt)th tho Clcmrntines and the earliest extant ver- 
sion of the Acts of Peter reproduce .Tiisl ill’s story 
of the statue,* just as they are both acquainted 
with some of tho catidi words of the Gnostic system 
ascribed to him. 

21. The real Simon Magus.— In each of the 
three types of early Christian literature from which 
our information about Simon Magus is derived he 
is represcntcil to have claimed divine honours and 
to have sot up a rival religion to Chrislianity after 
his encounter with the apostles, by attempting to 
traiKsfer to himself the worship which men paid to 
Jesus. 

The founder of the Gnostic sect of t he Sinionians 
himself claimed to be the supreine God, and this 
claim distinguishes the systeiii attributed him 
from all other forms of Gnosticism. Justin’s mis- 
take about the statue was probably suggested by 
his knowledge of tliis claim. Simon and his con- 
sort were worshipped by their followers with the 
attributes of Zeus and Athene. The Clementines 
represent the object of bis journey to Romo lo 
have been that ho might there be aefored us a g«>d. 
Tho story of Simon’s flight was perhaps invented 

1 mUivlheea, cxlv. 

2 Ap. Kum. IIE II. XXV. 8 ; ravra xai vpt>U tia roffavrtj^ 
POvSetrioLi njp airb IWrpov ical IlauAoi; tftvrtiap ytvtjOtlirap VupattDP 
T« kmI KopivOioiP arvvntrpatraT*, k.t.X. 

8 Hee. ii. 9, iii. ; Actus Petri cum SiifUJiie, rh. 1 1 (Miiri;elhiM 
erects a statue ‘Sinioni Juveni l>eo’), ch. 4 (thu aucliunation of 
his followom, 'Tu ua in Italia iluim’). 
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with the purpose of ridiculing hia protended 
apotheosia. In the Actus Petri cum Shnone ISimon 
undertakes to fly <Tod> after he iiad been exposed 
by St. Peter, and leaves tho earth with this invo- 
cation to the Father : 

•Me, the Standing One, thy son, they wished to overthrow: 
but having refused to agree with them, I have come to thy self.' f 
The self-immolation of Perogrinus Proteus^ on 
his pyre at tho Olympic games had familiarized 
the Christians of the 2nd cent, with the pagan 
craze for deilication. The details of the episode 
were probably suggested by an anecdote of Sue- 
tonius : ’ at games held in the presence of Nero 
an acrobat personated Icarus and, when he fell, 
besprinkled the emueror with his blood. 

Origen^ tells us that the Shnoniana never confess 
Jesus as tlie ISon of God, but say that Simon is the 
power of God. It is difficult to understand why 
Simon was ever regarded as a Christian heretic. 
For, though he claimed that Jesus was an incarna- 
tion of himself, he is more frequently represented 
as rivalling the religion of Christ’s lollowers and 
travestying His passion. Simon’s promise to rise 
again tho third day, after he had oeen buried or 
beheaded, which is related with variations in detail 
both by Hippolytus and in tho apocr^jhal Acts^ is 
a parody of the resurrection of Jesus Clirist, and is 
the early version of the story of Simon’s death 
which was later superseded by tho legend of his 
attempted flight. Ilis aspect as a false Christ is 
older than his a8()ect as a false apostle. 

Considering the independence of the three classes 
of documents to which we owe our information 
about Simon, there is a strong presumption that 
the points in which they agree contain the original 
kernel of truth. And these points of agreement 
tend to vindicate tho authenticity of St. Luke’s 
account of his doings. The author of Acts prob- 
ably obtained his information about this incident 
in the early history of the evangelization of 
Samaria from Piiilip the Deacon, to whom its 
inception was due, wnilo staying in his house when 
accompanying Haul to Jerusalem.* Simon Magus 
was a Samaritan Messiah similar to Dosithous and 
Cleobius, with whom he appears to have had some 
connexion ; ho assumed some of the cognate traits 
of the pagan Oeios AuOpuiwos. Celsus * h^ seen such 
enthusiasts in Samaria and heard them proclaim 
their gospel ; 

* I am God, or the Ron of God, or the Oivino Spirit. The dis- 
solution of the world is at hand, and I oome. ... I desire to 
save and ye shall behold me a^ain coiuin)i: in the power of 
heaven. Blessed is he, whoso pays me reverence now, but on 
the rest 1 will cast everlasting Are.' 

Later, when he came into contact with Christianity, 
Simon conceived the idea of using the new move- 
ment for his own ends. The gospel of tlie SamariUii 
saviour already containe<l in germ tho peculiar 
doctrines of Gnostic salvation, and it was natural 
that his later followers approximated more and 
more to the common type of Christian Gnosticism, 
with which it had always had close affinity ; but 
this approximation never entirely obscured the 
original relation of the sect to its founder or the 
central place which he occupied as the object of 
worship. Simon probably owed his reputation as 
the father of heresy to the fact that ho is the only 
heretic mentioned in the NT and that he opposed 
the apostles, to whom, according to the theory of 
the 2nd cent., was committed tlie custody of the 
catholic and apostolic faith. 

22. Subsequent history of the Simonian sect.— 
According to the Fathers, Simon was succeeded iu 
the head^ip of the sect by his disciple Menander. 

1 A etui Petri ewn Simone^ ch. 81. 

* Luoian, de Morte Peregrini ; of. Tertullian, ad Martyroi, 

4 : * Porugrinus qui non olim se rogo imnuRit.’ 

s Suetonius, Nero, 12 ; of. Dio Cnrysostom, Oral. xxl. 9. 

4 f7. Celmm, v. 62. » Ac 

« Ap. Origen, c. Celmim, vli. 9. 


The Simonians were also known as the Helenians * 
and the *J!irrvxifTCLL^ They were ill famed for their 
practice of magical arts.* The author of the tract 
de Jiebaptisniate says that they made lire to appear 
on tho water when they administered baptism.* 
Tho history of the sect is a record of dwindling 
numbers. Justin Martyr mentions a school of 
Simonians existing in Home in the time of 
Antoninus I’ius. Theodoret* asserts that they 
spread chiefly in Syria, Phrygia, and Home. 
Origen* says that in his time (c. A.D. 230) Simon 
had no followers anywhere outside Samaria, and 
not more than 30, if that, in his native land. But 
his evidence must be discounted, since Eusebius^ 
speaks of them as still numerous in the reign of 
Constantine, though compelled to conceal tnem- 
selves or to dissemble their faith. Kpiphanius* 
says that Gitta had by his time sunk from a 
populous town into a village, and that there were 
still some Simonians in existence. 

23. The survival of the legend of Simon Magus. 
— The encounter of Simon Magus with the apostles 
in Samaria was quoted by tho canons of the Church 
as the slock instance or the sin of attempting to 
purchase or confer spiritual gifts or preferment in 
return for money, and ‘simony’ (g^.v.) became a 
technical term of ecclesiastical law. Simon’s re- 
putation as the author of heresy lived on long after 
the last remnant of his sect had vanished. In a 
Byzantine Psalter of the 9th cent. A.D. the over- 
throw of Simon Magus by St. Peter is depicted as 
tho Biblical prototype of the triumph of orthodoxy 
won over the errors of the iconoclasts at the 7tli 
Ecumenical Council of Niceca.* The story of 
Simon Magus survived in tho popular mythology 
of the Midale Ages and contributed some elements 
to tho legend of Faust. Faust, like Simon, enjoyed 
the companionship of Helen of Troy, and the in- 
cident of tho homunculus which lie made by 
chemistry originated in the legend that Simon had 
fashioneu a boy from air and, having slain him, 
used his soul for the purposes of magic. 
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SIMONY. — 1. Definitions. — ‘ Simony * is a 
word of somewhat varied meanings. The most 
general definition of it perhaps is ‘buying or 
selling spiritual gifts or ofnces ’ j and it is named 
from Simon Magus {q.v.)f who, when he ‘saw that 
through the laying on of the apostles' hands the 
Holy Ghost was given ’ — some outward manifesta- 
tion seems to have accompanied the gift, over and 
alnive the laying on of hands — offered them money 
that they might give him the same power (Ac 
The evil here mentioned has proved to be of wide 
ramifications in the Christian Church, and it may 
safely be said that no ago and no country has been 
quite free from it ; when it is suppressed in its 
more obvious forms, it takes a veiled form and 
becomes the more difficult to overcome. 

In its primary sense simony is the buying or 
selling of sacraments or sAcramental ordinances— 
e.g. , the exacting or paying of money for liaptism 
or the Eucharist, or osjiccially for the conferring 
or receiving of holy orders, including the epis- 
copate. But the term was soon extended so as to 
inclmle more indirect forms of the same evil, such 
as the buying or selling of ecclesiastical offices, 
and the exacting or giving of undue promises in 
order to obtain ordination or preferment, oven if 
no money passes, and the improper procuring of 
presentations to beneHttes. At a somewhat later 
date distinctions were made between mnnus a 
manUf when money or something of value is given 
or received, miinua ab obseqnioy when promises are 
exacted or given for the performance of the duties 
of a benefice in some way which the particular 
Church has not prescribed, and munus a lingua^ 
when preferment is given or procured, not because 
of the merits of the person presented, but because 
of the influence of an outside party. 

2. Early period.— The earliest known instance 
of simony after NT times is that of Paul of 
Samosata in N. Syria, bishop of Antioch A.i). 
260-270, and a celebrated Monarchian heretic.* 
Simony certainly appears to be included in the 
charges made against him by the bishops in their 
letter quoted by Eusebius.^ Paul enriched him- 
self at the ejnicnse of the Church, but no doubt 
this was chiefly owing to his holding the office of 
duccnariuH umfer Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, and 
to his selling justice in that capacity. There was, 
however, not much temptation to simony as long 
as the Cliurch was poor, and suflering under perse- 
cution. In the 4th cent, the evil began to show 
itself in widely separated parts of the Christian 
world. At Uie Council of Elvira or llliboris in 
S, Spain (c. a.D. 305) fees for baptism were for- 
bidden ; the gift received gratuitously by the 
priest {saeerdos) was not to be made a gain of.* 
The practice of exacting baptismal fees wa.s also 
blamed in the East. Gregory of Nazianzus in 
Cappadocia^ (A.D. 381) refers to candidates for 
baptism being kept back thereby ; he says that 
baptismal ollerings are not necessary, for tlie real 
offering is oneself. The Apostolic Constitutions^ a 
Syrian work written c. A.D. 375, speaking of 
Simon Magus and of his trying ‘to obtain the 
invaluable {&Tlp.riTov) grace by purchase,’ bids its 
readers avoid oblations U) (lod’s altar which do 
not come from a good conscience;® and this is 
found, expressed less explicitly in the Older Didas- 
ealia (3rd cent.) from which the later writer 
borrows.* The Apostolic Canons (c. A.D. 4(X), 

1 See art Samosatkniom. 

80. » Can. 48. 

* Orat. xl. 26, * do Bapt.' ® Iv. 7. 

6 K. X. Funk, Didojtcalia et Conititutionre Apcatolorwnf 
Paderborn, 1906, i. 226 f. 


from the same school as, or perhaps compiled by 
the author of, the Constitutions) forbid giving or 
receiving the episcopate, presby terate, or diaconale 
for money, and mention Simon Magus.* The 
Council of Sardica (the modern Sofia in Bulgaria ; 
c. A.D. 347) denounces bribery in the election of a 
bishop,® and forbiils the translation of bishops 
from one see to another, as this (it says) is always 
done from avarice, for ‘ no bishop has been found 
to go from a better to an inferior see * ; * transla- 
tions were evidently common in practioe. But 
the geuuiiieiies.s of thc.so canons is disputed. 

An extension of simony already appears in the 
4th century. At the Council of Antioch in 
cncrcnm (A.D. 341) a bishop is forbiilden, even on 
his deathbed, to appoint his successor;^ and in 
the Apostolic Canons^ a bishop is forbidden to 
give the episcopate to his brother, son, or other 
kinsman, or to ordain those whom he himself 
desires (so explicitly the Latin, and less plainly 
some texts of the Greek), for the gift of God may 
not be sold by him or made a matter of inherit- 
ance. 

From the 5th cent, onwards we have numerous 
indications of the prevalemte of simony. At the 
ecumenical Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) not 
only is ordinaGon for money to any order (includ- 
ing those under the diaconate) strenuously for- 
bidden, for it is turning the grace which cannot 
be bought (ttjk dirparov x^po') into merchandise, 
but etiually are those who give or accept brilies 
for appointments to Church stewardships and 
other ecclesiastical posts condemned, as welt as the 
middlemen who negotiate these transactions.* 
The NovclUe of the emperor Justinian i., issued 
A.D. 634 to 665, prescribe an oath against simony 
to bo taken at the consecration of a bishop by the 
elect and by the electors.^ A large number of 
councils deal with the subject.* A Homan synod 
under Pope Syminachus, held A.D. 499 soon after 
his election, forba<le canvassing and jiromises of 
votes before papal elections in the life-time of the 
reigning pope ® — an early instance of what became 
a notorious evil in the Middle Ages. The 2nd 
(Council of Orleans (A.D. 633 or 536) forbids ordina- 
tion for money.*® The 3rd Council of Braga (in 
Portugal, A.D. .572) forbids bribes for ordination, 
and the exaction of fees for baptism, chrisni (con- 
firmation), and the consecration of a church.** At 
the Council of Kheims (c, A.D. 625) a bishop is 
forbidden to take anything from another Church 
for his own advantage or for that of his Church.** 
At the 4th Council of Toledo in Spain (A.D. 633) 
hi.shops are forbidden to appropriate (Jiurch 
property;*® and the 8th (A.D. 65.3) strongly con- 
demns simony.** At the llth (A.D. 675) the de- 
manding, or even accepting, of fe<*,.s for baptism, 
chrism, and ordination is forbidden.*® 

Nor was tlie East le.ss emphatic. The ‘ Tnillan * 
Council of Constantinople (A.D. 691 or 692) forbids 
onlination for money or the demanding of com- 
pulsory fees for tlie Hiicharist.*® The 2iid Couiieil 
of Nicma (A.D. 787) was strong against simony,*^ 
whether in the case of a bishop demanding money 
or the like from other bishops or clergy or monks 
or in the ease of any one obtaining a position in 
the Cliurch by payment. 

I Can. 29 [80] ; theso canons are probably based on earlier 
ruirulaiions. 

Scan. 2. *Can. 1. 

4 Can. 23. » Can. 76 [76]. 

» Can. 2. cxxiii. 1, rxxxvii. 2. 

8 Most of the following references may be wen In C. J. 
Ilefele’s Huf. of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr, 5 voIh., 
Rilitiburgh, 1872 90, and all In J. D. MariHi'M Sarrorurn Con- 
eiliorum . . . (MUctio, 31 vols., Florence and Venicie, 1769-08. 

» ITefele, iv. 51. lo Can. 3, 4. 

H Can. 3, 4 , 6, 7. « Can. 21. 

W Can. 83. 14 (^an. .3. 

w Can. 8, 0. 1« Can. 22, 23. 

D Can. 4 , 6. 
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But perhaps the writer in tlie early neriod who 
tleals most with the subject is Pope Gregory the 
Great (a.d. 590-604). In his epistles he constantly 
speaks of it, especially with reference to ordina- 
tion. He declares that in parts of Gaul and 
Germany no one was ordained without a fee,* and 
so also in Achaia* and Epirus.* He exhorts 
Brunichild, queen of the Franks, to prevent 
ordination for money, and ‘ soiling the Holy 
Spirit.’^ Gregory declares in his letter to Isaac, 
patriarch of Jerusalem,® th.at he has heard that in 
the Churches of the East no one is ordained 
without bribes. In ii. 23 ho urges an Illyrican 
bishop not to allow any ordinations for money or 
entreaties (here we have the mmius a linrjua), but 
only for merit. In ii. 48 he says that tlie Dona- 
tists bribed a Catholic bisiiop in Nuniidia to allow 
OTIC of their own bishops to be appointed in the 
place where he lived ; and in iii. 48, writing to the 
same coiTes[»ondcnt (Mishop Columbus), ho strongly 
deprecates the ordination of boys, ami all venality 
in ordination or * influence or entreaty.* In iv. 27, 
writing to Januarius, bishop of (higliari ((talaris) 
in Sardinia, ho forbids the receiving of any fee for 
ordination.s, marriages of clerics, or the veiling of 
virgins (mins), unless it is voluntarily offered. A 
Roman synod under Pope Gregory (A.n. SO.'i) 
forbade any comjmlsory payment for the pallium — 
the vestment sent by the papal see to archbishops, 
at least from the 6 th <!ent. onwards.*' 

Accusations of simony against individuals in 
this period must be received with some caution. 
It was very easy to' charge a theological opponent 
with this crime. A few instances may ho men- 
tioned. For that of Paul of Samosata see above. 
Ambrose accuses the Arian bishop, Auxentius, of 
simony.'* At Chalce<lon Tbas, bisliop of Edessa, 
was accused (falsely) of f aking money for ordina- 
tions, as well as of spending the money of the 
Churcli on himself.® Maximus, bishop of Salona 
in Illyricum (Dalmatia), Avas acctised fn Gregory 
the (Ireat of having been consecraled bishop by 
simony, but was aH^orwards doclariMl innocenf.. 
In many such cases it is obvious that a charge of 
simony was a convenient weapon when the real 
accusation was one of h(?rcsy or schism. 

Most of the prohibitions of the Councils in tliis 
period on the subject of simony were embodied in 
the Corpus juris r.nnou id. 

3 . Mediaeval period in the West— The form of 
simony which chiefly gave trouble in the Middle 
Ages was the buying .and selling of ecclesiastical 

S referment. But two councils in the 12fh cent. 

eal with compulsory fees; that of Tours (1163) 
forbids the exaction of payment for the admission 
of monks, or for apjiointineiits to monastic or 
clerical post.s, or for burials, chrism, and unction 
with holy oil ; the 3rd Lateraii Council (1179), for 
enthroning bishops, installing abbots, in.sHtuting 
presbyters to bcncfice.s, burials, benediction or 
marriages, or for the other sacraments.** 'JU*^*****^^ 
Aquinas''* (1226-74) treats of simony at some 
length. He defines it as buying or selling any- 
thing spiritual or annexed to what is spiritual 
{spiritmli anncxnm)^ since spiritual gract*, being 
freely given, cannot be equate<l to any earthly 
price.*® It is therefore simony to give or accept 
anything for the sacraments as a j)rico, though not 
as a stipend for priest’s sustenance.** It is clear 
from the objections which Aquinas answers that 
it was the coiiitiion practice to exact money for the 
I Ep. V. 63, 66, 57. a Ib. v. 08. 

s Ih. y\. 8. 

* Ib. lx. 11 ; see also, for ordinations in Gaul, ix. lOfl, Ifm, 110, 
xi. 60, 60, 01. 

» Jb. xi. 40. « llefulp, iv. 427. 

T C. Auxent. 21. ® Hefelc, iii. 362. 

• Gregory, JSp. vi. 3, etc. n* Can. G. 

11 Cap. 7.‘ ** SumvM Theol. ii. ii. qu. c. i 

13 Ih. art. 1. ** Ib. art. 1. 


sneraments—for baptisms and masses, for absolu- 
tions under the name of penance, for ordinations, 
marriages, and so forth. And a widely spread 

S ractico such as this perhaps prevented the ‘ angelic 
octor ’ from showing xvitfi his usual perspicacity 
the real distinction in these case.s between simony 
and an innocent offering. A priest might demand 
fees for baptism on the plea that it was the only 
way by Avhich ho could get his living, but the 
demand would be simoniacal ; if the fee is exacted 
as a condition of giving the sacrament, it comes 
under the heiul of simony, though a free-will offering 
is jiermissible and laudable. Aquinas goes on * to 
ob-servG ju.stly that accepting and giving anything 
for the su])port of those ministering spiritual 
things is not simony unless there is any intention 
of buying or selling. Here comes in the same dis- 
tinction as that made aliove. In art. 4 Aquinas 
exjilains what he means by buying or selling 
things which are ‘ annexed to what is spiritual,’ 
and gives as an example that a bishop who de- 
manded as a condition of collating a person to a 
benefice that part of the income thereof should be 
paid to himself would bo guilty of simony. He 
then gotvs on® to deal with mvnus ab oOsequio 
and munus a lingiui^ terms Avhicli had been in use 
long before his day ; both these, he says, are 
simonia<!al just as if money >vcre received and 
paid.® Fiiiallyr Aquinas deals* with the ])roi)er 
penalty for sjmony, for which see below, § 6. It 
IS notew'oi tliy in view of the history of the times 
that the question is raised wdicthcr the pope can 
coiiiuiit .simony. Aquinas answers'* that the pope 
can incur the guilt of simony like any other man, 
for the higher the phute filled, the greater the sin. 
The things of the Church are hi.s only as dispenser, 
not as [)t>s.sessor. 

That in England simony was conshlercd a grave 
offence during this period is seen from the Sfflisbiirp 
Caihtuhal Stntute,.s of 1392,** which, though only 
mentioning those cases incidentally, refer lliem 
expressly to the cognizance of the bishop himself, 
ft was one of the regulations at Salisbury that the 
clergy were nut to receive the eddations of the 
laity on Easter-day even after Mass, hecau.se it 
indicated avarice C this w^as to prevent simoniacal 
exactions (see below). The extent of simony in 
iiiedueval England is seen by tlio deiiuneiations of 
Chaucer (c. 1340-1409) in his Ctnitcrbury Tales. 
The * Fersones Tale ’ {do Avarifin) says : 

It ‘is the jfretteste sinno that may be, after the sinne of 
I.uoifer and of AnttHirinb’ . . . ‘In; it. by catol, bt* it l>y jiro- 
oiirini^e, or by flcwtdy ])rKypre of his frL>«n(l«*s/ i.p. l)y mmiuH a 
lintnut, of whieh Chaufer says that, if the nominee is Wf)rthy, it 
is not simony. 

There wore, imlecd, many exceptions. Not all 
the clergy were guilty in this respect. Of the 
‘ poore persone of a toun ’ Cliau(;er says : 

‘ Ful looth were him to curscii for his tythea, 

Itut rather wolde ho yoven, out of doute. 

Unto his pr)uro parissitons :i]ioute 
Of his olTrinp:. and oek of his siihslannci*. 

Ho onude. in litet thinf? han su 168,-1 mi oe.’S 

The evil of simony had been prevahmt all over 
the West under I’opes Boniface ix. (1389-1401) 
and John xxiil. (1410-17),* and the Council of 
Constance on 21st March 1418 decreed the vacation 
of ollicos obtained tliereby ; but tlie decree w'as 
h.alf-hearled, and had little effect.® O dices in the 
curia W'cre openly sold under Innocent Vtil. (1484- 
92) ; *® ami the elcud.ions to the pajiacy of Alexander 
VI. (1492), and of Julius li. (1503) were openly 
1 Art. 3. 3 Art. 5. 3 See above, 9 i. 

* Art. 6. » Art. 1. 

8 Kil. C. Wordsworth and D. Maoloam', London, 1915, p. 301. 

7 VV. H. Frere, The Ihe of Saruin, Cambridge, 1898-1901, 1. 
162. 

8 Prolopti^, i. 485 fT. 

9 M. (Creighton, IJist. of the Pnpar.y, Ixnidon, 1882-04, t. 402, 
418 . 

10 Ib. iii. 164. 
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promoted by bril>e8.' A stronger effort to abolish 
the evil was made by the Council of Trent in the 
16th century. Bishops were forbidden ^ to receive 
money for ordinations or for letters diinissory, or 
the like, though their notaries might charge 
certain fees ; and so * with regard to benefices and 
other ecclesiastical posts, and the making of con- 
ditions (the munus ab ohsEquio\ see above, § z). 
The council in sess. xxii. (* Deer, de olwervandis et 
evitandis in celebratione missae ’) forbids the im- 
portunate exaction of alms for masses as being 
simonincal. 

The extension of the meaning of * simony’ is 
illiistratod by some chaptt^rs of the Scotichronicon 
of the Scottish historian John of Kordun, written 
r. A.n. 1385.^ Thus an abbot who gained his olHce 
by undue jiersnasion, and another who procured 
the succession to his office for his nephew,® are 
judged to have been guilty of simony, even though 
no money passed. And this name is oven given 
to the onence of a layman of llichard Coeur de 
Lion’s court wdio received gifts from Saladin. It 
is also applied to the case of a monastery of 
women which would admit only nuns who brought 
a certain dowry to the community. 

In mediceval Scotland offerings by parishioners 
came to be regarded as due,s, and w’ere exac-tiMl 
in spite of explicit regulations to the c<»ntrary, 
that ‘neither sacraineiitH nor sacrameiitals ’ 
sprinkling of the people with holy water or 
benediction by the priest at Mass) ‘were to ho 
sold.’® It was the custom (though explicitly 
forbidden by law) for the priest to retain the host 
ill his hand on Easter*day till the communicant 
paid his ducs.^ Offerings for masses, baptisms, 
burials, confession (called in England ‘shrift- 
silver ’), and the churching of women were common, 
and were exacted as of right, the priest refusing 
otherwise to officiate or to absolve.® A relic of a 
^uasi-conipulsory offering by ivoineri when churched 
is still found in tlie last rubric of that office in the 
Book of Common Prayer; the woman ‘mustoffer 
accuistomod offerings’ (in 1649 ‘ herclirisni [clirisom, 
the wliit-o garment of the baptized child], and other 
accustomed offerings’). The exaction of ‘kirk 
richts and Pasche otfrands’ and the withholding 
of the sacraments till they were paid w'as de- 
nounced at the last provincial synod of the un- 
reformed Church iu Scotland, held in 1668.® In 
1483 a Scottish Act of T’arl lament was passed to 
ucvent money being taken out of Scotland to pay 
or promotion and for pleas in Rome ; for no 
ecclesiastic could expe(?t preferment without pay- 
ing the cardinals and officials in Rome. A striKing 
in.stance is the appointment of a bishop of Brechin 
in 1488, the dee(is relating to which are printetl 
in the ajjpiuidix to the Kegistruni Kpisoopatiis 
BrecMnansis.^^ 

4. The East. — As the Glnirch in the West 
became richer, the f(jrm which simony took had 
reference chiefly to the ])re.sentation to heneficoH. 
But in the East, especially in the Far East, it 
seems that the ecclesiastical authorities have ha<l 
to deal with the evil chiefly in connexion with the 
exaction of what are called in England ‘surplice- 

Hut. of the Papacy ^ HI. 1591., fv. 00; for many other in- 
sUnceti lee B. Platina’a Lives of the Popes, ed. W. Honhain, 
8 vola., London, 18S8. 

2 Canones et decreta, sobs. xxi. ' do Roforni.’ § 1. 

8 Bess. xxiv. ‘de Keforni.’ 14, is. 

4 vlH. 3.5-88; ed. W. Ooodall, Etlinbiirgh, 1759, 1. 486 ff. 

See above, } a. 

6 J. Robertson, Concilia Scotioe: Statuta Eerhbirp Scnticaiut!, 
Edinbiirffh, 1866 (Bannatyno Club), ii. .52 ; J. D<m’den, The 
Medieval Church in Scotland, GJaHtrow, p. 179. 

^ Registrum Episeopatue Aberaonensis, rkliiiburKh, 1845 
(Spaldinir Club), ii. 33. 

8 Dowden, p. 180. 

9 lb. p. 188; thlM chapter ban many other interoBiin^'inBtanceg 
of the Bimoniacal exaction of fooB. 

10 Edinburgh, 1856 (Bannatync Club); Dowden, p. 3‘28. 


fees’ — the exaction, not as n matter of free-will 
offering, but of right, of money for baptisms and 
other offices. In many cases the Eastern clergy 
have had to live principally on those fees. And, 
it is to be feared, the exaction of money for 
ordination (under whatever name the fees are 
charged) has l>oon very oominon. Yet the decisions 
of the Apostolic Canons (wliich were believed to 
have apostolic authority) and of Chalcedon * are 
held to be still binding. 

In Egypt simony was first introduced os a 
regular system by the (Coptic patriarch Michael 
(Cnail) 111. (A.D. 881-884), who exacted laige sums 
from hishopH-elect to meet the demands of the 
Mu.salmftn government, and tliis system contiiiuod 
for several hundred years.* In India, among the 
Christians of Malabar, one of the cflbrts of the 
Synod of Diamper under the Portuguese (1699) was 
directed towards tlie extirpation of simony.® 

With regard to the otlior minor Eastern 
Churches, it may suffice to quote the canons of 
two of them. The West Syrian (Monojdiysite or 
Jacobite) canons given by H. Denziiiger ^ say that 
a bishop may not rtHjeive a gift for ordination or 
for giving judgment; for in this and similar 
communities the civil aiithoritit?H allow the hisliop 
to ho somewhat of a judge in ecclesiastical or 

3 uasi-ccclcKiasfi(ral maf ters, sucli ns marriage ami 
ivorce. Furthiu-, jnicsts and deacons are for- 
bidden to receive a gilt from those to whom they 
distribute the sacraments;® and those who confer 
or receive the priesthood by payment of a gift are 
to bo submitted to the penance of adulterers and 
fornicators.® The East Syrian (Nestorian) Sxin- 
hadhns, or Book of Canon Law, deals with or<lina- 
tions to the episcopal e, presbyterate, or diaconate, 
eflecteil by bribes,’ and with improper appointments 
to the episcopate of persons wiio nave Leon under 
Iienitential discipline;® and forbids the exaction 
of fees fur haptism, ‘ because bapfism is spiritual 
circumcision,’ tbough it allows the giving of 
voluntary offerings.® In spife of canons, however, 
briliory for ordination has always been the bane 
of the Far Eastern Churches. A particularly bad 
case occurred in the 6tli cent., when t>no Abraham 
was consecrated through simony bishop of Beith 
Laphat in the south of Per-sia, with the result 
that he and his three (toiisecrators wme excom 
municated by two succeeding patriarchs. 

5. Modern Anglican regulations. — After the 
Reformation simony (;onies into view in England 
almost entirely with regard to preferment, hut 
the statiito 31 Klizab, <'.ap. 6 imposed fines on 
fhose who conferred or reticived holy orders 
himouiacally, as well as voiding presentations to 
benefices so made. In the English canons of 1604 
an oatli is directed lo be tak(m by those who are 
about to be admitted to oflic<*, that they have not 
obtaineil it by sinioniacal payment, contract, or 
])romise.“ This ap]>lies to or<iinuti<nis as well a.8 to 
admission.s to bcmelices and other ecclesiastical 
oHicc.s. The same oath is jn escrihed in the present 
canons of the Church of Ireland.^* Under modern 
conditions this regulation serves imlirectly to 
protect the clergy from undue pressure hy patrons 
of livings make promises not required by the 
Church for the performance of their duty (the 
munus ab ohscgnio). Tills is seen very clearly in 
the camins of the Eju.scopal Church in Scotland. 
A provi^ion of long standing enacts that no promise 
1 Ahovi*, § a. 

2 M. Fowler, Christian Egypt, London, 1991, ]>p. 76, 98. 

3 0. B. Howard, The Christians of Sf. Thomas and their 
Liturgies, Oxford, 1864, p. 39, 

4 Kitns Orienlalium, Wurzburjf, 186.3-64, I, 4.88, <‘ftn. 124. 

» lb. i. 403, can. 29. « lb. i. 4!>5, can. 32 f. 

7 viii. 6. H viii. 5. » vi. 6, can. 7. 

W. A. Wiarram. An Intrnd. to the Hist, of the Assyrian 
Church, London, 1910, p. 193 f. 
n Can. 40. 12 Can. 25. 
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other than the ordinary canonical eulaicriptionB ia 
to be required or fjiven in the caae of an episcopal 
election as a condition of the election, or of the 
conlirmation of the election by the comprovincial 
bishop. 1 Another, dating from 1911, forbids 
(with certain reservations) any bishop, priest, or 
deacon alnmt to be admitted to an onice or order 
to make any promise, or to lay himself under any 
obligation inconsistont with his retaining his lawful 
liberty of judgment in performing his duties.^ 

Hut there is a danger of simony, direct or 
indirect, to which any system of ecclesiastical 
patronage is liable unless stringent precautions 
are taken. The sale of advowsons and of next 
presentations has given much trouble in the 
Church of England. The prohibition of the sales 
in totOy if the system of patronage is maintained— 
and there are at least equally great dangers in 
popular election of the clergy by the parishioners — 
would lead to the patronage in many cases being 
held by persons who had no interest in the parish. 
On the other hand, if patronage is bought and 
sold indiscriminately, simony must be the result. 
One way in which this has in the past been the 
case is by exacting a resignation bond from the 
presentee to a benefice— f.c. a promise to resign 
after a definite period. General resignation bono.s 
have long been forbidden, but a statute of the 
early part of the 19th cent. (9 Geo. IV. cap. 94) 
allowed such a bond to be given if it were in 
favour of some person namca in the bond. The 
great reform in this matter was efl'ected in 
England in 1898, when the English Benefices 
Act, among other provisions, required sales of 
advowsons to he registered, forbade sales of next 
presentations, or sales by auction of any right 
of patronage except as part of an estate, and 
invalidated agreements to exercise a right of 
patronage in favour of a particular person. The 
new declaration against simony was of a very 
stringent character.® For this reform the Churcli 
of England is chiefly indebted to the persistence 
of Archbishop E. VV. Benson, who, however, did 
not live to see the Act passed.^ 


6. Penalties for simony.— In the earlier authori- 
ties the penalty prescribed, in the case of all 
parties ooncernod, was excommunication for laity 
and monks (who at first were almost always lay- 
men, and therefore judged under that category), 
and, in addition, deposition and deprivation for 
the clergy. But, as time went on, the penalty of 
excommunication seems by degrees to nave been 
relaxed. Atniinas in his Sumina^ says that the 
projHjr |>enalty for simony is for a man to be 
depriveu of that which he has got tliereby, as is 
laid down in canon 2 of Chalcedon.® And the 
Nestorian Sunhadhiis^ decrees deposition,* and 
only in some cases excommunication.® In England 
the Elizabethan statute ® imposes fines and voidance 
of the benefice. 

But the Council of Chalcedon,’ saying that a 
layman or monk who has been guilty of simoniacal 
transactions is to be anathematizea, and that the 
cleric is to be deposed, says also that tlie bishop 
who receives the money endangers his own office 
ipaSfjiSi). Excommunication is also prescribed in 
the Sardican canons j •* in the Apostolic Canonsy* 
expressly for boUi giver and receiver ‘as Simon 
Magus [was excommunicated] by Peter also 
at the 3rd Council of Braga. ” Sutoequent practice, 
however, varied. The 2iid Council of Orleans orders 
deposition of a priest ordained simoniacally, with- 
out mentioning the punishment of the ordainer ; 
the Council of lllieims orders deposition of a bishop 
appropriating the property of other Churches, say- 
ing that he is to be deposed ‘as he cannot bo 
excommunicated.’^® The 8th Council of Toledo ** 
adds imprisonment in a momustcry to excommuni(ta- 
tiou (‘anathema’); the lUh^^ m some cases adds 
a Hogging. Tlie ‘ Trullan ’ Council mentions only 
deposition,^* and so tho 2n(l Council of Ni(wa in 
some cases, though in others^* excommunication 
is added. Tho Council of Tours only says that 
sirnoniacs will have their portion with Simon 
[Magus] ; so the third Lateran, substituting (jehazi 
for Simon. 

Litbratukk. — T his hag been K>ven in tho courgoof tho article. 

A. J. Maclkan. 
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American (H. B. At.kxanpkh), p. 528. 

Babylonian (S. U. Langdon), p. 531. 

Buddhist (T. W. and C. A. F. Khys Davids), 
p. 533. 

Celtic (J. A. MacC'^ullocii), p. 534. 

Chinese (J. Dykb Ball), p. 535. 

Christian (H. U. Mackintosh), p. 638. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 644. 

SIN (American). —There is, of course, no such 
thing as an aboriginal critiaue, or science, of 
conduct in America. Accord ingly, among the 
American Indian peoples there is no conscious 
demarcation of classes of offence with respect to 
responsibility and object, such as is represented by 
the civilized man’s conception of crime as offence 
against law, vice as oflence against society, and sin 
as offence against the divine in nature or m human 
nature. Sin, vice, crime, pollution, and even mis- 
fortune, are, for the American Indian, all embraced 
in the category of evil ; the range of the things 
which he recognizes as evil (and also as good) is, in 
the broad, equivalent to the range of things evil 
(and good) recognized by other races of men ; but 
he did not, aboriginally, make a reflective separa- 

ICan. III. 17. acan. xii. 2. 

« A. 0. Benson, Life o/ Edward WhiU Batson, London, 1000, 
ii. lOHn. 

* For an account of the oppogition in Parliament to the 
propoeale, and of the whole movement for reform, tee ib, ii. 
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Greek (A. W. Maik), p. 545. 

Hebrew and Jewish (\V. H. Bennett), p. 656. 
Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 560. 

Iranian (L. C. Casaktelij), p. 562. 

J apanese (M. Revon), p. 566. 
duslim (E. Sell), p. 567. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 569. 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngeut), p. 570. 

tion of these things into classe.s. For this reason, 
it is impracticable to treat the native A mericans’ 
conceptions of sin except as related to their general 
notions of morality, of which subject this is a 
special continuation. 

I. Pollution. — It is a commonplace of the study 
of primitive thinking that the notions of spiritual 
and material, of psychical and physical, are not 
clear-cut, and that the distinction is, therefore, no 
more siraificant than it was to those Ephesians 
whom Heraclitus satirized for their purifications 
by blood. It is, indeed, perfectly natural to the 
animistio or pantheistic frame of mind to conceive 
1 Above, 83. * Aliovc, 9 a. 3 Above, I 4. 

♦ viil. 6. ® vii. 6. « Above, 8 5. 

7 Can. 2. 8 Can. 1, 2. » Can. 2,9 [30]. 

10 So Can. 76 [75J. 

11 Cun. 8 : ' anathema sit dantl ot accipienti.' 

13 Can. 4. 1® Can. 21 ; see above, 8 >• 

14 Can. S ; atovo, 8 a. 

1® Can. 8. So, perhaps, Gregory the Great, Ep. iv. 27. 

10 Can. 22, 28 ; above, 8 s. 

17 Con. 4. w Can. 5. lO Above, 8 3* 
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physical nature as susceptible of giving or of re- 
ceiving spintual taint, and hence to imagine that 
the spiritual taint may bo removed by physical 
purifications. This notion of uncleanness and its 
medicine, as pertaining both to men and to things, 
is as universal as is religious ceremonial. Nor can 
it be dismissed as mere superstition while we 
repeat— and with reason— tliut cleanliness is next 
to godliness. 

Tho American Indian does not difier from the 
rest of the human rac^e in respect of this confusion 
of spiritual and physical. Notions of pollution and 
punfication are a part of his habit of mind and 
the explanation of much of his ritual. Birth and 
death, the functions of sex, preparation for war, 
for great hunts, for sowings ami reapings, and above 
all for the great clan and tribal festivals, are 
everywhere attended with purificatory ceremonies 
—among which are abstinences, fastinf^, sacrifices, 
catharsis and emesis, and dedicatory rites such os 
painting of the body and face with symliols, 
bathings, aspergings, anointings, and sacramental 
feasts.^ The Indian stands before his lodge at the 
dawn in order that the young and growing sun 
may strike him with the rays of its vigorous youth, 
and make him strong ; he strokes his child with 
green vegetation that its life may he green and 
flourishing. 

‘The old [iidians/ writes a missionary to the Sioux, ‘con- 
tinuously bathed thoir feet in dew and snow, and their taxlie* 
in snow and rain and “sacred living water.” The purpose of 
this was more to “ keep the perceptions keen ” than to keep the 
body clean.’ i 

The rite of baptism as practised by some of the 
Plains tribes, by the Aztec, and by the Maya was 
governed by a similar motive. 

Thus, in the Haka^ the ofHciatiiii; elder ‘makes certain wet 
lines on iho face of the child.' The.se ait;nify that the sustaininff 
of life through the power of water comes from Tira'wa atius, i*.e. 
from Father Heaven.'^ Bishop Laiida says of the Yucatec that 
they named their baptismal rite capulzihU, meaning to 
‘born anew' ; and he adds that ‘they have such a resi)cct for 
it that those who have sins on their conscience or who feel 
themselves inclined to commit a sin, confess to the priest In 
order to be in a state to receive baptism. . . . They believe that 
they receive therefrom a disposition iriclined to good conduct, 
that it guaranlces them from all temptations of the devil, with 
respect to temporal things, and by means of this rite and a 
jfood life they hojw to secure salvation {tflonay 3 Another most 
interesting rite described by Lunda^ was tlio feast of 1 Zao 
(February), in which expiation for the shedding of blood in the 
chose was mwie. ; ‘ for they regarded as abominable all shedding 
of blood apart from satTillces.' 

Pollution of places and things is, of course, 
recognized along with pollution of persons. The 
destruction of old utensils and tho prcjiaration of 
new for new nridertakiiig.s or for the new year is 
connected with such a conception, of which per- 
haps the clearest symbol is the sweejiing of sacred 
or festival precincts— a feature of the Creek TitisJc, 
and of numerous festivals of tho Puehlo, Aztec, 
Maya, Inca, and other tribes with elaborate 
rituals. One of the most aflecting anecdotes of 
the Mexican Conquest is related by Bernal Diaz. 

A few days after Cortes’ entry into TenochtiLlan a group of 
the Spaniards were conducted by Montezuma to the summit of 
the great teocalti overlooking the market-place. There the 
Mexican monarch firat proudly indicated the wealth and 
populnusnefls of the rich valley over which he ruled, and then 
brought the Htrangers into the presence of his gods. Cortes 
seized the occasion to demand jperniisslon to erect there a 
Christian cross. ‘You will see.’ he said in effect, ‘how these 
symbols of the devil which you have placed here will wither 
before the symliol of the true faith.’ Montezuma indignantly 
refused, upbraiding the Spaniards for their impiety ; and when 
they departed he remained behind to perform expiation and 
cleanse the temple of the sin wherewith ft was tainted.® 

2. Vice and crime. — Even among peoples with a 
scientific ethics the conception of vice (as a social 
olfence punishable by public opprobrium) and of 

1 A. McO, Heede, Toward ttw Sun, Bismarck, lUlO, p. 03. 

» tn RltEW ri904I, pt. 2, p. 217. 

> Relacitm de Uu cotoi de Yucatan, Paris, 1864, ch. xxvi. 

* Ch. xl. 

5 Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Hist. Verdadera de la Conquieta 
de la yueva EepaAa, Madrid, 1082, ch. xoil. 
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crime (as physical! v punishable, by law) is not 
wholly distinguishea from the conception of sin (as 
oiFence against God or nature). Vices and crimes, 
though Uiey may he punishable evils, are not re- 
garded as sins when there is no guilty motive ; 
and sin, at the other extreme, exists where there 
is temptation to guilt, entertained without resist- 
ance, even though it may eventuate in no vicious 
or criminal action. Nevertheless, in the groat 
mid-realm of conduct most ofiencos are regardeti 
as luiving tlio twofold character of social oflence 
punishable by society and sinful oflence to be 
answered by tlie mercy of God or by the con- 
science. The practical problem of tho disVrihution 
of responsibility is so coninlex that it forms to-day 
ono^ of the greatest and least-settled fields of 
ethical controversy. 

Sucli being tho case among the more advanced, 
it is certainly not to he expected that primitive 
peoples should make any clear distinction between 
the two types of ofrence — least of all, in view of 
the fact that primitive societies, almost without 
exception, are theocratic in their sanctions : a 
people whoso customs are regarded as establislmd 
and sustained by tutelar or patron gods, or by 
ancestral heroes become divine, must inevitably 
regMd oflences against society as oflences against 
divinity, and all social oflences, therefore, as sins. 
This is the prevalent American Indian notion. 
Murder is punished for the apneasenient of tho 
7/jane« of the murdered rather than for injury to 
the tribe. Impurity, and especially sexual per- 
version, was regarded in many localities as an 
abominable impiety, to he atoned only by bloodshed 
(though it may be suspected that the charge of 
this oflence was sometimes brought, os by the 
Aztec against the Huastec and by tlie Inca against 
the Yunca, mainly as an excuse for bloody con- 
quest). Disobedience to tribal custom has all the 
taint of blasphemy, and Indian legends alx)nnd 
with incidents of supernatural retributions for 
tabus defied. 

Perhaps as clear a notion as may be gained of the 
range of Indian moral ideas is suggested by native 
terms for types of persons. 

Thus the Omaha tribe have words to ileKi^nato : (a) on the 
side of Rood : an unsciflsh person, a self-con trolled person, a 
straightforward or Irulhful person, a willintiCi a sympathetic, a 
courteous, a hospitable person ; (fc) on the side of the had : 
a liar, a thief, a qviarreller, a ^lotion, a meddler, a libertine, 
a boaster, a talebearer, a beggar, and, nvraiii, an inunident, 
an obstinate, a stingy, a discourteous person. ' Ueligion and 
ethics, closely interwoven, pervailed the life of the tribe, and in 
judging the eviden<*es of constructive thought on these topics 
one should not consider them apart from the nahiral and social 
envir«>ninent of the people.' i Of the kindred Sioux Beede says 
that the old Indians mode, much of humility {igluhukunieiyt') 
and charity {wacantkiy(>), anti in another connexion he gives 
the interesting information that the soul of ‘a willful suicide 
mnnot dwell in any living object ; a suicide, who <loes his deed 
willfully, is painless and hopeless, sole, alc)ne and exclusive, an 
“ aristocrat” in all hut the ability to make olliers ser\c him.’* 

Both the virtues and the ofl'cTic(*H give an en- 
lightening glimpse into the Indian’s conception 
of tho spiritual sociality of the world. Moral stand- 
ards and moral enlightennient varied, and still 
vary, greatly from tribe to tribe ; but it is probably 
true that overywhesre the maintenance of custom 
rested upon the entirely theological grounds given 
to Knud Rasmussen by the old Eskimo : 

* We observe our old customs, in order to hold the world up, 
for the powers nnist nut be offended. We observe our customs, 
in order to hold each other up ; we are afraid of the great Kvil. 

. . . Men are so helpless in the face of illness. The people here 
do penance, because the dead are strong in Ibelr vital snp, arnl 
IwundleHs in their might.’* 

^ A. C. Fli’tcber and F. I>a Flfschc, * Tliu Oiiiaba in 

ft7 RBEW [IDll], p. 603f. ; of. also F. Boos, ‘THimshimi 
Mythology,' in SI RBEW [1916J, pp. 44;Mr)3, one of the fullest 
analyses of the moral and religious ideas of an American Indi.an 
tribe, as shown in its myths. 

*1^. 71), MI. 

* K. Rasmussen, The People qf the Polar Sorth, fK>ndon. 
19(18, p. 124. 
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3 . Sin, confession, and penitence.— The coiioep- 
tioii of ftin in the nioi-e precise Kcnse, as ofi'ence 
against divine powers, calling for repentance and 
inner regeneration, is by no moans absent from the 
Indian cx)nsciuusness. In a number of localities, 
iijid es^Kscially in the more civilized native states, 
confcHsion and penance under priestly supervision 
wore important rites in pre-Columban times. 
Nor can we suppose that the institution of these 
rites ill ClirisUaii forms by the first missionaries 
would have received the hearty and conscientious 
favour which the mission relations attest, had 
there not been in the aboriginal disposition some 
natural intuition of their sigtiifiennce. As a 
jiialler of fact, impiety, blasplieiiiy, ami a willing- 
ness U) do evil were thoroughly reprobated ; while, 
uu the converse side, the Indian sought by every 
means to liiid favour and enlightenment from the 
higher powers by which ho deemed himself to be 
surrounded and sustained. Probably no human 
race has laid such general stress upon the sig- 
nificance of visions, won in fast and solitude, as a 
fonn of inspiration ; in many tribes it was the 
common practice for a man or woman in trouble to 
seek lielp and consolation by this means, while 
it was no less general for each individual, on 
approaching inaiurity, to conduct a similar quest 
ot his life’s helper, making a kind of consecration 
of his strength to the tutelar power. 

There are stories, not a few, of pagan Indians, 
visiteil by remorse for some crime, and expiating 
it even by self-inllictod death ; stories, too, of 
entire ehanj;o of eliaractcr as a result of vision 
or of some similarly intimate experience. But for 
llio more doidrinated conwjption of sin and re- 
sponsibility it is necessary to turn to the ritualizeil 
i Liligions oV the somi-civilized nations— at least, for 
pro-€oluinban practices. Thus, I^as Casas, de- 
siu ibing tliereli^on of the Guatemalans, whom he 
knew intimately, presents their compunctions and 
[leniteruxis as wortliy examples of piety to the 
Spaniards tlKunselve-j,^ while the similar practices 
of the Yucatce and Mexican peoples are descrilied 
by Jjanda, Sahagun, and other writers. Of the 
Vncatoc lianda says : 

‘ Thu Yu«*atec knew naturally evil whon they ooinmittcd it, 
and they believed that it was in punishment for sin and evii 
Ihut death ('.'vine to them, as also illness and sufferinpf. They 
had the cnsUim of ootifussion, and whon thoy were in the mind 
for It, it woH made in the following manner. When, In conae- 
i|uence of illnuHS nr »>melhing e»e, they were in danger of 
dying, they confessed their sins ; but if they forgot to think 
thereof, tht?ir nearest relatives or friends reminded them of it. 
Thus tiiey told puiilicly their sins to Ihu priest, if he were 
]iresent ; if not, to their fathers and mothers, wives to their 
husbands, and husbands to their wives. The faults of which 
they most commonly Oi^cused themselves were thuft, murder, 
weaknesses of the flesh, and false testimony. But it oft^Mi 
happened, when they came to recover, that there arose quarrels 
between husband and wife, because of their infldulities, and 
with those who had causo<l them. Men confesse«l their de- 
li n(pirn(!ips(/fa7t(era.'»), except those which they had ooiniuilted 
with tiiuir slaves, for they said that it was ptTiiiitted to use 
those who belonged to them os they willeu. They did not 
confess sins in intention, although they regarded such as evil ; 
and in their counsels and preachings they preached their 
avoidance.' 3 

Sahagun gives many prayers wliicii are peni- 
tential or (•.onfea‘<ional in tone, and deacribes the 
numberleHS yienitencea impost by the prieistH. 
Formal confefwion, it appears, was mode primarily 
to the god ’rezcatliivica, ‘Smoking Mirror,’ the 
invisible and iniytalpable deity who penetrates 
all things and sees even into the reiiesses of the 
heart. 

‘Thou, Iword, who art father and mother of the gods and 
oldest of divinities, know that hither oomes thy vassal, thy 
slave; weeping, he approaches with great sadness; he conies 
plunged in grief, recognizing that he has fallen into error, that 
he has fallen into vile sins and grave derelictions meriting 
death ; he comes deeply pained and oppressed with all tliia. 

1 ApalogHiea Uiatoria de lae IndiaSf ed. Serrano y Sana 
Madrid, 1909, ch. clxxx. p. 478. 

2 Oh. xxvll. 


Our merciful master, who art the sustainer and defender of att. 
reueive in penitence and hearken to the anguishes of thy slave 
and vassal.’ 

After this prajrer the priest exhorts the peniteut 
to tell all, omitting nothing for shame or weak- 
ness ; and, when the confession is made, he assigns 
the penance according to the gravity of the sin. 
Sahagun says that the confes.sors kept secret what 
wiLS confessed to them, stating that it was nob to 
them but to their god that the sin was confessed : 
‘ they liad not confessed to man, but simply bo God.’ 
Nevertheless, it appears that confession and penanee 
ndioved llio culprit from civil penalties (again an 
instance of the confusion of crime and sin) ; and, 
when Spanish jiriests replaced the native with the 
Christian confession, tlie Indians expected the 
certificate of confession, which they asked of 
the fathers, to satisfy any legal com[)laint against 
their conduct. As in Yiiciitan, confession was not 
frequent, but only with approaching age or fear of 
ijalaiiiily; but they at least ‘believed tliemselves 
obliged to confess onco in their life, and this, in 
lumifiG nafurali, without having any previous 
notion of the faith.’ ^ 

The liar rafi VOS of the French .Tosnits and other 
Roman Catholic missionavics to the wilder tribes 
uniformly ilescribe the enthusiasm with which the 
confessional was welcomed by the Indians, and 
their willingness to undergo ])enance for their 
faults. Tills, of course (tlumgh there is some 
evidence for a pagan praetiec of ismfession even 
among very primitive Indian tribes),* docs not 
argue any jirevious acquaintnneo with the rite, hut 
it does indicate a ready conijnehension of its 
moaning for which there is some analogy in 
such pagan customs ns th.at dcscriheil in the ‘ Re- 
lations’ of the mission to the Ilurons: 

I ‘ They address thcmsflveM to the Sky, paying it homage ; and 
I thoy call ujKm the .Sun Uj be witness of their <H)urage, their 
! misery, or of their innocHnne. But, above all, in th»* treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations tht*y invoke, as witnesses 
of their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky, whieli sen into the 
depths of their hearts and will wreak vengeance on the 
treoidiory of those who lietrny tlufir trust anfl do not keep their 
word. So true is what Tertnlliaii said of tiie nioHt infidel 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian voice, iwcto/i naturalilfr <.'hrie‘ 
tianam , — and have recourse to a (Jod whom thoy invoke alinust 
without knowing him,— /f/nofw 

The ‘ Relation of 1653--, Tl ’ contain.'^ a iiunihcr of 
affecting iiarrativeH of Indian converaion.H, and in 
the midst an account of the rcce])tion of the con- 
fessional rite, not without it.s amusing feature.s. 
Says the gootl father : 

‘When winter expires in giving birth to spring, all our 
hunters betake themselves, with all their goo<ls, to the 
banks of the great river, at the cove or harbor which wt call 
Tndoussae ; and here, a publui confession is held, wit hout 
gehenna frac.kl, witliout torture, and without any ooeroioii. 
There is said to be a country where the cold is so great as to 
freeze all w’ords uttered tliero ; and, when spring approaches, 
upon these wonls thawing out, there is heard, ahnont in a 
moment, all that was said during the winter. Whatever may 
be tbe foundation of this story, it is true tliat all the evil tliat 
has been committed during the winter in these great woods is 
told to the father publicly in the month of April. The first- 
coiners recite aloud the canfessions of those who follow, and 
this from a zeal which they feel for Christian Justic-e.’ ■* 

IneidenU of zeal for confession and baptism are 
related by many missionaries, and often in con- 
nexions tnat leave no manner of doubt that the 
candidates conceived the religious significance of 
the rite correctly, judged by tlie standards of the 
Church; i.e., the imrification sought is clearly 
conceived by the Indian as an inner and spiritual 
change, not os a more release from external taint 
and public obloquy. In the older native rites 
there are many elements that represent a con- 
eexition of regenerated life. In most cases, it is 

I B. de Sahagun, Hiit. general de Uu eomt de Nwva 
Mexico, 1829-80, bk. 1. ch. xiL 

9 See 9 RBEWnm], p. 465, note 8. 

*JemU Belatwna, xxxlli. Lower Canada, Algonkliifl, 
Hurona, 1648-49*1225. 

* Jb. xli. P Lower Canada, Iroquois, 1664-66’] 189 fl. 
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true, the native prophet or preacher prom Lees 
material as well as spiritual advantages ; hut the 
latter are nearly always present. The Indians 
have learned lessons of religion from both Homan 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries^ and their 
native prophets have adopted elements from both 
forms of Christianity, but obviously because of a 
distinctly native foundation upon which to build. 

* Lonfp time I knew nobhin{|'-<-juHt like ad anitnal,' said one 
convert to such a semi-OhrlBiian native creed. ‘I was a 
drunkard, was a thief, and a robber. When I Joined this re- 
iif>:ion, I wan told to be (food. ... I prayed and was Hick>-iny 
soul was sick. 1 prayed to Qod and be pays me for that. ... A 
(fond Christian man in the dark secs a li(fht toward tied. Qod 
makes a foff — a jfood Olirlstiau nun (foes straitrhl thron(fh it to 
the end, like ifood medicine. 1 believe this region. It holpi 
poor people.’* 

Tiio forni of tho idea underlying this expression is 
Ciiristian, but its substance Is the universal one of 
a human conscience, first oppressed by the sense 
of sin, then redeemed by an intimate and buoyant 
consciousness of grace received. 

4. The orig^in of sin. — 'rheology is, of course, 
no primitive science. Neveitheless, the problems 
with which the theologian must deal are too ele* 
mental in human life not to have appealed to the 
minds of men in all grades of refleotive advance- 
ment. A niong them no problem is more universally 
folt than is that of tlio origin of evil : how conics 
it that men are tried with siifl'ering, and above all 
oppressed by their own inescapable shames ? This 
is the problem of the tales of Pandora and Eve, of 
Job and of (Edipus, as well as of the Epistles 
of St. Paul ; and it is the problem at the heart 
of many of the most ancient myths of the aboriginal 
jieoples of the New World. 

Not infrequently in American myth an ago of 
innocence preceded the present condition of men. 
Thus the Cheyenne tale of the ‘Cnuit Medicine’* 
tells of a puradisal ago when men were naked and 
innocent, amid fields of plenty, followed by a 
period in which flood, war, and famine ensued 
111)011 the gift of understanding. In the usual 
N. Anieri<?an stories death ami evil come into the 
NNorld as the result of sortilege, but there are many 
examples in which moral motives enter -as in the 
Eskimo tale in which man is given choice between 
eternal life in eternal darkness or mortality blessed 
by the light of day, and chooses the latter. 
Probably the most beautiful of all those tales is 
the Wintun story of ‘ bedit and the Two Brothers 
Hus.’“ 

OU^Ibis, Ihe crralor, caused the deniiurg^ic brothers Hus to 
make a road to heaven, at the top placintjf two sfu-lugs, one for 
internal and one for external purifleatiou. Mortals growing 
old could mount to those springs and there renew t heir yontl^ 
But Coyote— also a <lomiurglc, power — opposes this: ‘Joy at 
birth and grief fur the dead ui butter,’ he says, * for tiiese moan 
love.’ So the road is destroyed. 

Of course, in the great number of tales, it is a 
broken tabu that first brings the disaster of evil 
into tliG world. 

But cerltiinly, of all native American beliefs, 
that of most extraordinary interest in this con- 
nexion is the Aztec conception. In Mexican and 
Mayan myth alike tbe origin of the world in repre- 
sented as oc<!upying a series of cycles or ages, each, 
as it were, an experimental creation, and e^ch, np 
to the present, destroyed cataclysmically to make 
place for a better eflbrt. The present age— or 
‘ Sun,* of the world, as the Aztec conceived it — 
endures by reason of the continual expiation, 
seU-maceration, and sacrifice of liiiiiian hearts, 
offered to gods who had made of themselves the 
first ^eat sacrifice. The fullest version of this 
remarkable myth is in the anonymous Historia de 
I08 Mexicanoa por .vtw Pinturas^ thougli it is to l>e 

1 J4 RBSW [189ei, pt. 2, p. 754 f. 

s AnOito/pologicai Field Colnunbian Museum, lx. 11905] 

84 0. 

• Jeremiah Ourtin, Creatiou Myths of Primitive America, 
Boston, 1898, p. 1080. 


found also in the Analee de Cuauhtitlan, frag- 
mentarily. The idea underlying the myth is 
apparently related to the notion of Anaximander 
that individual life (even of gods) is in some sense 
an arrogance and injustice to be atoned for, and a 
groat part of the ceremonial of Mexican religion 
was devoted to acts of atonemont. How completely 
the idea dominated the Mexican mind is most 
impressively shown by the prayers recorded by 
Saliagun, for the whole sixth book of the IJiatona 
is virtually an elaborate ritual of penitence — not bo 
much for individual sins as for the jiresumptuous- 
ness of living. 

See artt. Communion with Deity (American), 
Ethics and Mokality (American), Prayer 
(American). 

LiTHRATuas.— In addition to the authorities cited above, eoe 
J. Mooney, ‘The (ihost-Dance Rell(fion,’ in Ih RBKW [1896], 

K t. 2; Jesuit Rdatiom and Allied Documenf 8, 73 vols., ed. 

.. O. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1H9S-11X)1 ; Life, Letters and Traveii 
of Father Pierre-Je.an de Smei, SJ.. iSnl~lH?S : Missionary 
Labours and Adventures aintuiii the yorth American fudiane, 
4 vols., New York, U>0r». For u Hurvey of Indian rnylh and full 
hihliographipM see H. B. Alexander, in The MytholtHjy of All 
Races, x., ‘ North American,’ Boston, 1010, and xi., ' American 
(LatiiiX’do. 1010. 11. J5. ALEXANDER. 

SIN (Babylonian).^ — h'ree will was completely 
assumed by both Sumerian and Semite in Baby- 
lonia. Although the tendency to sin is attribute 
to man as a natural inheritance, the UieologiauB 
never raise the jirobbmi of its ultimate origin in 
the divine order of things. Tlie attitude of the 
Babylonian in this regard may bo described as 
one of periietual humility and com'orn for \m frail 
human will, which is never Kullicient txi attain to 
the divine standards of purity. To introduce the 
subject in its general aspect, wo cannot do better 
than quote from a Sumerian bilingual confessional 
(eringhiinga ) : 

‘ Oh lord, my wron^doin^ arc nmny, (freat are iny sins.® 
Mankind is dumb knowing nothing at all. 

Mankind, as many as boar names, winit do thuy know? 
Whether he has acted shamefully, whether ho has acted well, 
he knows not at alt. 

Oh my god, my wrongdoings are seven times seven, forgive my 
wrongdoing. ’3 

The penitential psalm from whieh this selection 
is taken is perhaps the best statement in cuneiform 
literature concerning the naturally sinful state 
of man, his abject foolishness compared with the 
wisdom of the gods, and bis inability to avoid sin, 
even though his desire bo set upon rigliteoiiHiiess. 
Another prayer, probably employe<i in a magic 
ritual of atonement, has lieen recently discovered 
and throws more light upon the general aspect of 
the problem of sin : 

* Who is thoro who forever [is nnlcN?] 

Mankind as many as there ho [oom/nif] sin. 

I thy servant have sinned and . . . 

Before thee I stand and 1 turn . . . 

Rebellious things 1 plot, I have set free the wicked. 

1 have spoken whut is not good ; but whatsoever is wicked 
thou knowest. 

*nie food that belongs to go<l I have eaten. 

1 have trotlden on the inU‘rdirtr*d thing ; evil I have done. 
Upon thy vast possofisions J have lifted a [covetous] face. 

Unto thy precious eilver my greed goes up. 

I have lifted my hand ainl toin'hed what should not l>e 
touched. 

In my unoleanness I have entered into thy temple. 

I have Uius committed thy mighty abomination. 

1 have transgressed thy borders, J u thing which is obnoxious 
to thee. 

In the wrath of my heart I have cursed thy divinity. 

Wrong known and unknown I have committed. 

I go almul, r liehold, and before me shame I obtain. 

Oh my god, it is enough, may thy heart repose. 

Oh Ishtar, vvho hast been enraged, may it be pardoned. 


1 Heu the artt. Expiation and AroNKUiCNr (Babylonian), wl. 
V. p. 637 0., and I'kayrr (Babylonian), vol. x. p. l.'VOff. 

• U. C. llawlinson, WAI iv.‘ (Ijondon, 1591) 10a. 30. 

• Ib. 105. 20-45. Bee also M. Jastrow, Die ReUijion Baby- 
hmiens una Assyriens, li. 1U3. 

• e-te-te-ifi a-bat-ka. 
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Oh deliver, thou who hast wrousrht thy heart to a mighty 
rage. 

Thy^ favour which I have rehearsed be unto me for welfare. 
Verily many are my wrongdoingR. oh sever my bonds. 

[Seven times] seven are tuy disgraces, but may thy heart 
repose.’ * 

Tlie inborn sinful nature of man is not only due 
to the weakness of the will, but may be inherited. 

' Oh great lord Marduk, merciful god. 

Mankind as many tia bear names, 

Who among them learns anything by himself? 

Who has not been negligent, who has not acted despicably ? 

The penalty of my father, of my grandfather, of my mother, 
of ray grandmother. 

Of my family, of relations through brothers and sisters, 

May it not come nigh me, but may It go elsewhere. 

0 yc gods that dwell in heaven, absolve my penalty. 

The great wrong which from my youth 1 have committed, 

Oh sculler and seven times absolve.' > 

Babylonian conceptions of sin passed through 
various stages of religious and ethical values 
during the long period covered by the Sumerian 
and Semitic sources. Sumerian and Babylonian 
doctrines concerning transgression may be divided 
into two great groups— (1) religious and ceremonial 
sin, and (2) ethical sin. The former group is 
naturally the more fundamental and original. 

z. Religious and ceremonial sin.— A term fre- 
quently employed in religious texts for tran.s- 
grossion is dg-nig^ dq-gig^ Semitic ikkihu (loan- 
word) or an-zUlu. The fundamental meaning of 
these vvords is ‘ forbidden thing,’ ‘sacred possession 
of a deity.’* It was apparently first employed for 
the food assigned to a deity or to the holy places 
consecrated to deities. To eat of such food or to 
tread upon such places without proper purifica- 
tion ana habit constituted one of the greatest of 
sins. 

* Have I eaten the forbidden thing * of my god unknowingly ? 
Have I trodden on the interdicted place of my goudeHiO 
unknowingly?’* 

Here we touch upon the most ancient Babylonian 
conception of sin, an unconscious violation of the 
ceremonial regulations. By metonymy ‘to eat 
interdiitted food’ came to mean to commit an 
abomination, and hence both ikJcib and anzillu 
became synonymous with ‘ abomination,’ * desecra- 
tion.’ The terms connote always a most serious 
religious transgression, and in the psalm translated 
above the sinner <;onnects the violation of divine 
law with ‘ thy mighty alxirnination I have done.’ 

As in Hebrew, so also in Babylonian the principal 
words for sin, both noun and verb, are derived 
from tlie root Kon, ‘be faulty,* ‘be defective,’ 
‘fail,* ‘sin.’ The verb is hnifU, and the noun 
hmHj hititu. The Sumerian equivalent is Sebitln, 
whose original meaning is unknown. In Sumerian 
this word invariably denotes a religious sin which 
entails the anger of the gods and a stain upon the 
soul. Hence the ritual of atonement must be 
employed to free man from the deadly efiect of 
this transgression.^ This form of sin is often 
contrasted with naming^ ‘overturning,* violent 
transgreHsion of civil laws and social customs. 
The Semitic equivalent is annu or arnu, which is 
best rendered by ‘wrongdoing.’ The discussion 
of tliis term falls under ethical sin (l^low, § 2 ). 
The essential difference between these two cate- 
gories may be best illustrated by repeating a line 
from the well-known ‘ psalm to all gods ’ : * 

1 E. Ebcling, Keihehrifttextf. au9 Astiur, Leipzig, 1915, no. 45. 
9 L. W. King, BabyUmian Magie and Stireery, London, 18U6, 

no. 11. See also J. llehn, BASS v. [1^3] 3S4 ; H. Ziminerii, 
Der alU Orient, vil. pt. iil. [UMt*)] p. 18. 

9 The Sumerian tlg-a-ifj is an abstract noun derit'ed from the 
root gig, 'exclude,' divide off,’ ‘separate.’ 

4 Jkkih ili-ia^dg-gig-ga diimner-rnu. 

* Anzil Hat lida-ri^iaoianiad Innini-mu dg-gfg-ga, 

8 Rawlinson. iv. 10a, S2-.35. 

tS^bida arilal-Za-e-nessbitlti dvppiri, *Oh remove my sin*; 
P. Haupt, Akkadisch* vnd mmerU^e KeilHchrifttt'xte, Leipzig, 
1882, p. 117, 7. 

Uawlirmon, iv. 10a, SO. 


' Oh lord, my wrongdoings are many, great ore my sins.' ^ 
The spiritual and religions aspect of sin is almost 
invariably denoted by the words hatm, hi^ttu 
in Babylonian. ‘ The sin which I nave committed ’ 
is expressed by Sehida dib-ba-mUy ‘the stigma 
which I have laid upon myself’ in Sumerian.* 
The ethical and religious contrast of these terms 
is indicated by a line of a liturgy : 
ta nam-iag^ga ta nam-Se-bi^a 
mhiit annu^ma minA egUma, 

' What was the wrongdoing ? What woa the tin ? ’ * 

Here the Semitic root npv, ‘sin’ (in a religious 
sense), is employed. The verb egA has the same 
force in Babylonian as and the grammatical 
texts explain one by the other. The ceremonial 
character of sin convoyed by egA is illustrated by 
the passage, ‘ Who has sinned against Esagila 
(temple oi Marduk)?’ The noun egitu, ‘desecra- 
tion,* ‘ ceremonial sin,’ must alwa 5 's be interpreted 
in this sense.^ In one passage Sebida has been 
rendered into Semitic by a verb {Sdtu) which 
means ‘be negligent,’ i,e. neglect the rules and 
ceremonials of religion. 

'Where Ium the wine not been negligent, and not committed 
despicable deeds? 

Where has he who acted cautiously not been afflicted? ’ * 
These terms are frequently employed for ethical 
sins, political disturbances, and law-breaking, but, 
when so employed, they obtain a weakened sense 
and become ^nonymoiis with nnnu, arnUf and 
similar words.® 


meanings 

almost invariably assigned to the Semitic transla- 
tions of this word, nrnu, Sertu.^ Those 

terms may be described as denoting both wrong- 
doing and the punishment for wrongdoing. Arnu 
is probably a phonetic variant of annUf and both 
words appear to have been derived from a root 
meaning ‘oppose,’ whence is derived the word 
anmitUf ‘hostility,’ ‘conflict’; Sertu has probably 
the meaning ‘perverseness,’ ‘treachery,* *di.s- 
honosty.’* Amu and Sertu are, therefore, the 
words recognized in legal procedure for violation 
of ethical standards and civil law; e.g., a woman 
treacherously seeking to break a contract sues 
another woman concerning property ; the judges 
convict her of Jlfrtu, i.c. treachery.*® Another 
recoTil of a lawsuit of the period of IJammuriibi, 

1 tittum annu-a ma’da rabd wherp thp Semitic version 

pro])«rly diHlinguishes the nature of annu and ^Ifu, by 

the oelection of iU adjectives. 

3 Rawlinson, iv. 10a, 44. b 89. 

® G. Rcisner, SumerUcn-babyloniache Hymnen, Berlin, 1896, 
p. 119, rov. 6. 

4 The original meaning of the verb egd is perhaps discovered 
in the obscure phrase of the fifth tablet of Oreation, 1. 7, o»ia la 
epiS annila egAmanama, ‘That no one of them do wrong or 
go astray (Y),’ said of tl^e stars. It is dilHcult to explain why 
the verbs naftl and egA ordinarily came to convey the deeper 
aspect of sin. 

» BASS V. 640, 16-18. 

« The terms usually employed for each type of sin cannot be 
brought under definitions which have no exceptions. Terms 
of each class are found conveying the sense of their opposite 
class. The rules given above are almost invariably true witli 
respect to the Sumerian words, but the Semites employed their 
terms more loosely. 

7 Semitic root probably liy, * oppose,' after Ziminern, Babylon- 
Uefu Bxtupsalmen, p. 13. Derivatives of the same root are 
enii7)u (found as yet only in the sense of penalty for sin) and 
ennitu, which is employe in the sense opposed to its cognate 
annu, as a synonym of ifu, * religious sin.' 

* Employe occasionally for 'religious sin' (Surpu, ii. .12; 
Ebeling, p. 90, re>^ 3f.>. 

9 Note that in Surpu, iii. 12, kittu, 'honesty,' is contrasted 
with ierfii, where a variant text has 9 artu, ‘trickery.' The 
‘Chicago Syllabary’ published by D. D. Luckenbill in AJSL 
xxxiii. [191 1] has an entry eineduv^ttdttu (* forgery ') and iertu. 

i®The phrase is Bertam emMu, ‘to lay (the decision of) 
treachery upon.* See M. Schorr, Altba^lonitsehe Heehtmr- 
kundm, Leipzig, 1913, p. 267, 7 ; see also p. 313, 33, Sertam lit 
immidu-niati, ‘Verily they convict us of falsehood.’ The 
words Bertu and onnu, when employed with emBdu in leaal 
documents, do not mean 'peiialtyi' as Assyiiologists render 
them, but ‘ falsehood,’ ‘ error,' * wrongdoing.’ 
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in which a man sues another for possession of a 
house, will illustrate the similar use of the word 
arnu. The judges arrange the legal proceedings, 
investigate the case, and convict the plaintiff of 
wrong or error. ^ Armi is the official term em- 
ploy^ in the great Code of Qammnrabi and is there 
employed regularly in its original and legal sense, 
‘ error,’ * >vrong. ’ 'l!lie Code also employs amu in the 
sense of penalty for error, but not so frequently. 

It is not always easy to determine the kind of 
sin or wrongdoing which many other terms of the 
Babylonian religious texts convey, such as sillaiu^ 
‘slander,’ ‘impudence,’ Jcillatu* ‘contemptible 
conduct,’ limuttUf ‘wickedness.* The result of 
sin,® however, at least in the later period, was 
invariably the same. Man’s protecting god 
abandoned him ; ho became the prey of disease 
and the prisoner of the demons. Hence elaborate 
rituals of atonement came into use to free mankind 
from the effects of religious, ceremonial, and ethical 
sins. These rituals have been defined and described 
in the art. Expiation and Atonement (Baby- 
Ionian). In the more important rituals of atone- 
ment the penitent recites long lists of the sins 
which he may have committed, usually of an 
ethi(;al character; e.g.^ the second tablet of the 
Snrpu series has the following confession said for 
a sinner hy a priest : 

' Hag ho fail^ to free a prigoncr and not loosed the bound t 
Has he not caused him in prison to sec the li^ht? 

Has he said concerninj^ a captive, “Seize him" or concerning 
the bovuid, “Bind him”? 

Is there some unknowti falsehood fifod, some unknown 

contrariness against (goddess? 

Is his wronf^oin^; against his ifod, is his perversity ii^^ainst his 
RoddessY 

Is there hostility to the ancestortf hatred toward the elder 
brother? 

Has lie despised father and mother, behaved dlsRroceftilb' 
toward the elder sister? 

Has he Riven in littleness and received in largeness? 

For “ No " has he said “ Yes " ? 

For “Yes" haa he said “ No’’?' 

'I'llia tablet continues the enumeration of ethical 
t«iu8 in 8uch luaiitier that it really forms a good 
source for an estimation of the moral HtandardH 
of the Babylonians. Ceremonial sins are then 
recorded in detail : 

' Ilaa he strode toward a man under a curse? 

Has a man under a curse strode toward his face? 
llus he slept in the bed of a man under a curse? 

Did he lie upon the divan of a man under a eiirse?* 
Recitations of this kind appear to have been called 
‘ the tablet of sins,’ tlie tablet, according to the 
iiujuecation of one passage, being destroyed as 
an act which syrnljolizcd the annihilation of the 
demons and the expiation of sin. 

* The tablet of his wrongdoing, of his sins, of his disgraceful 
conduct, of his curses, of his bans, be thrown into the water.* 

In another ritual the penitent prays, ‘Verily let 
be broken the tablet of my wrongdoings.’* 
LiTBRATURa—T. Morgenstern, The l)ootri7ie of Sin in the 
Babylonian Hellion, Berlin. 1006 ; H. Zimmern, Bapyhnisehe 
Bneepealmen^ Leipzig, 1886, Die BenehtobrunoBta/eln Surpu^ do. 
1896, Hitiudta/e.ln fiir den Wahrsager^ Beeohwbrer und Sanger^ 
do. 1900; briefly in KAT^t pp* 610-612; K. L. Tallqvist, Die 
assyrieche Beechw^rvngeeerte Maql% Leipzig, 1806 ; K. Camp- 
bell Thompson, The Vevile and Evil SpinU o/ Babylonia^ 2 
vols., London, 1008-04 ; W. Schrank, BabylonUehe Siihnriten, 
I^ipzig, 1008; S. Langdon, ‘Babylonian Magic,' in Scientia, 
XV. [1914] 222-240 ; M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Aesyriene^ 2 vols., Giessen, 1006-13 (brief references to sin ; see 
Index, p. 1007). The penitential psalms, which are the chief 
source for tiie study of this subject, are disiMissed in the art. 
Praykr (Babylonian); P. Dhorme, La Religion a^»yro-baby- 
tonienne. Pans, 1910, p. 231 ff. S. H. LaNGDON. 

SIN (Buddhist). — The doctrine of sin, as held in 
Europe, is a complex idea of many strands. One 
1 Amam itnidu-hi-tna ; Schorr, p. 262, 9 ; see also pp. 264, 7, 
266, 21 ; Code of Hammurabi, f 172. 
s Not to be read ^ablatu. 

3 Excepting, naturally, purely political errors or wrongdoings. 

4 See Zimmem, Beitrage tur Kenidnin der babglonucMn 
Religion^ Leipzig. 1001, pp. 28, 58 f. (corrected after Eboling, 
no. 67) and p. ISS, col. lii. 5. 


or two of those strands may be more or less parallel 
to stiitementa found in the earliest Buddhist texts 
or to ideas expressed in Indian pro- Buddhistic 
texts. But the doctrine as a whole, in any one of 
its various forms, is antagonistic to tlie Indian, 
and esnccially to the Buddhist, view of life. 

To the Buddhist the universe is a cosmos, under 
the reign of law ; whatever happen.^ is a detail in 
an unending chain of cause and effect. The gods 
are as subject to tliis law os men. It holds ^ood 
equally in the mural sphere and in the physical. 
Every wrong deed or word, every evil thought 
must work out its result, its effect ; and that of its 
own force, quite independent of any deity. It is 
absolutely impossible for any conscious being to 
es<tapo thi.s result of his own act or thought, or, to 
phrase it in Indian fashion, of his karim. The 
anplication of this theory to details, and the ex- 

S lanations of the method in which karma worked, 
iffered greatly at diffei*ent times and places in 
India and among the different religious communi- 
tic.s and philosophic schools that arose there. 

Much has been written on the subject of karma. Most of It. 
is vitiated by the erroneous assumption ttiat there was only one 
theory, and that a statement in a work, say, of the 4th cent. 
A.D. is good evidence of l)eliefs iield universally, say, in the 4th 
or 6th cent. ao. The doctrine of karma is referred to as a 
great mystery in documenta just earlier than the rise of 
Bufldhism. It receives Ita first elalmration in detail in the 
older portions of the Pall Buddliisb oanon.^ hut in certain of the 
later portions, 3 in the Srd cent. B.o., the point of view has 
changed. There is a good deal of evidence to be collected from 
the Sanskrit literature, lK)th Hindu and Buddhist, dating from 
the 2nd to the 6th cent. a.d. No attempt has yet been made to 
deal with the hisboiy of the doctrine aa a whole or even to 
collect and sift the evidence as to its form at any one particular 
period. E. W. Honkins has several suggestive historiml 
remarks on the last of the above-mentioned periods and the 
present writers have distniwied the amount of truth that lies at 
the basis of the general theory .4 

No one holding the doctrine of karma, in any 
one of its various forms, could accept the doctrine 
of sin. What the European calls ‘ sin ’ he would 
call ‘ folly,’ a result of ignorance. And there can- 
not bo, in his view, any forgiveness of sin ; it must 
work out to the bitter end, and of itself, its own 
fruit. This is cosmic law, from wliieh there can 
be no escape— not oven with the help of the most 
powerful deity, for tliat lieity would himself be 
Kiihject to the law. Again, another implication 
in tlie European use of the word ‘ sin ’ is that of an 
offence against a personal deity. This a Buddhist 
believer in Icarnia would find difficult even to 
understand. To him no personal deity ever made 
tlie moral law. Should a deity erroneously think 
he did, and then take offence against some mortal 
because the mortal had broken the law that he 
(the deity) had mad.e, then that would be an evil 
deed, and would work out its effect to the shorten- 
ing of the life, as deity, of the person who wrong- 
fully took offence. Even a Buddha cannot lay 
down the moral law, the Dhamitm, as something 
devised or created by himself. Ho can but in- 
terpret a law that he iinds existing®— a law 
ante-dating the existence of any personal law- 
giver. 

'i’lie Buddhist would eciiiate the abstraction 
‘sin’ by every kind of collision, individual and 
social, with that cosmic moral law. Such collisions 
he would call evil, wrong, bad, demeritorious, 
corrupt {papa, michrhhd, akusala, apuhfki, snhki- 
And he would call them so because, as 
collisions or infractions, they threw back the in- 
1 E.g., Majjkima Eikaya, Hi. 202, 207. 

- Namely, portions of the Khuddaka Eikdya, especially the 
Jot aka. 

^ The Reliqioiui o/ /ndia, I/>ndon, 1896, and ‘Modifloations of 
the Karma Doctrine,’ In JRAS, 1906, p. 581 f. 

*T. W. Ithys Davids, Butldhiem: ite Hint, and Literature 
(American Lectures), New York, 1896, Index, s,i\ ‘ K/inna,’ and 
JUtiidhimn^, London, 1910, Index; O. A. F. Rhyti Davids, 
BtuidhUm, ch. r. 

6 Sarpyutta, il. 105; tr. 0. A. F. Uhys DavidH, iu Buddhiem^ 

p. 88 f. 
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dividual in hi8 lon^ and, mainly, painlnl pilgrim- 
age to higher, happier experience. 

To the handicap imposed on each Individual 
which is known among iia as ‘original sin* the 
doctrine of karina lends empliasis. From what 
has been said it is clear that no son of man can be 
born into the world free from the heavy mortmain 
of the follies and misdeeds of past lives, so far as 
tiiese have not been already redeemed by un- 
pleasant experiences. The same teaching, how- 
ever, is equally insistent in the matter of the 
inheritance of a idtis quantity of happy experience 
resulting from what we might call ‘original virtue.* 
No lovely deed, word, or thought but brings its 
future reward, mundane or supramundane. 

It should not, however, be concluded that sound 
Ihiddhist doctrine rocopiized, in the experiences 
of any given individual life, a mere gathering in 
of a predestined harvest of mixed crops, pleasant 
and painful, sown in previous lives. ^ That doc- 
trine viewed every individual as a growth, or 
growing thing, both physically and spiritually. 
And all growth, while it is, on the one liaiid, the 
outcome of comlitions (favourable or unfavourable 
to desirable growth), is, on the other hand, essenti- 
ally lo'cative. In the efforts at self-expression 
that we call ‘creation* lay the capacity, and in 
the environing conditions the opportunity, of each 
individual to slough oil' the latent vices {anusaya) 
of his lower nature (called collectively tlie kUems)^ 
and mould for himself, i.e. the resultant of his 
resent self, a lighter burden of ‘original sin,’ a 
lighter heritage of future destiny. 

LfTBRATUiiM. — The foretfoiny remarks arc ffleaned from <vnint- 
less pAssa)'L*a in BnddhVsi eanonical and early oomnieiitarial 
literattire, moat of which are as yet untranslated into Eni^lish, 
Hut A-figuttara, i. 173 f. I« disouased by Ledi Sadaw, ‘Some 
PuintM in Buddhlet Doctrine,’ JPTS, 1»13-14, p. 117 f., niul 
other texts in C. A. F. Rhys Davids, liuddhtMin, London, 
1912, ch. V. T. w. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

SIN (Celtic).— In the Celtic sections of the artt. 
(JOMMUVION WITH DeITY (§ 3 ) and CRIMES AND 
PcjNisHMKNTS (§ i) it has been shown that the 
Celts had clear notions on the siihiect of the ^ods* 
being oti'ended by neglect, whether of an indi- 
vidual or of a community. Their wrath mani- 
fested itself in illness, calamity, defeat in battle, 
and t;he like ; and it hail to be propitiaUnl by 
sacriiico, usually of human victims, for the Celts 
considered that, unless man’s life were given for 
man’s life, tin* inajasty of tlie iraim»rtal gu<ls could 
not be appeased.* The proof of this i.s found in 
the passages from classical observers cited in tlieso 
artiides,* How far the idea of sin against the gods 
had nn ethical colouring wo do not know, hut this 
was probably not lacking, as the kind of crimes 
included among those punished by society suggests. 
In Gaul, too, the Dniids acted as judges, and 
there, apart from punishment by death, excom- 
munication from religious rites, especially sacrifice, 
was in common use in the case of those who woulil 
not submit to their decision. This w’as equivalent 
to outlawry, and the offender w'as regarded as 
impious and wicked.* 

Tliese statements receive further illustration 
from various mythical stories, mainly in Irish 
MSS. Though these have been redacted in mo.st 
caseis by Christian scribes, there is little doubt 
that, in so far as they describe the action of the 
gods or ideas purely pagan, they have undergone 
but small change tliroiigh colouring by Christian 
conceptions. Even in such a Welsh lopend as that 
of Nynnyaw and Peibaw transformed uito oxen by 
God for their sins it is likely tliat the legend was 
a pagan one and that a pagan divinity was the 
1 AAguttara, i. 173 f. 

^Oa'jwir, de Belt. Gall. vi. 10 . 

> Sue ali«o art. Cki/fb, vol. iii. p. ‘277 f. 

* C»Bar, vi. 13. 


punisher of the culprits.* In the euhemerized 
account of the relation of the Milesians to the 
Tuatha D6 Danann, t.e. of the pagan Irish Celts 
to their gods, the latter are said to have destroyed 
the corn luid milk of the Milesians. To prevent 
tills in future these made friends with Dagda, the 
cliief of the Tuatha D4 Danann, and now their 
com and milk were safe.* I’liis story appears to 
redact the idea tliat corn and milk aepend upon 
the gods, and may be withheld or destroyed 
by them because ot man’s misdoings. The com- 
pact with Dagda suggests the fresh covenants 
iniulo with Jahweh by His worshippers in the OT 
after they have been punished by Him for their 
sins. The story of the yearly destruction by lire 
of the fort of Tara by Aillen mac Midhna of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann may be based on some idea of 
human guilt thus punished. Aillen made every 
one in the fort sleep through his fairy music and 
then set it on lire, until lie w’as destroyed by 
Fionn.* 

'I’he gods punished the taking of things dedi- 
cated to them, or tabu, and this may have been 
the subject of current stories known to classical 
writers. These speak of their own gods punishing 
the Celts for taking things devoted to them, 
perhaps applying to their divinities the anger of 
native Celtic gods.* Such hreacli of tabu w'as also 
punished with torture by tho ministers of justice.® 
Trespass upon a sacred place was also obnoxious to 
tho gods, and this is illustrated by several stories. 

In one of Wighh Koohald, havinpr ennaniiMHl on aiiiea<lo\v, was 
told by the >rod in to nniovo from it. Ho 

disobeyed, and OenKns sent plajfuea upon him, killiiijj ids cattle 
and hontes, and t})rcateninf;f to slay Ids liuuschold if lie would 
nob po.fi This re8cmi)leB the ttilcs of the burstinp of a sacred 
well and its waters overwhelming nn impious trespriSMcsr. 
Hoand, wife of Nechtairi, went to the fairy well widcli her 
husband and his oup-bearers alone might visit, anrl, wlien she 
further showed her contempt for it, the uat,t>rs overwlichned 
her. They now flow as the river Boyne. Hindlarly Siiicnd 
was destroyed for trespassing on Connla’s well, the pursuing 
waters now forming the river Shannon.'' 

MytliH of origins arc here mingled with mytlis of 
punishment by the spirit or iliviniLy of a sacred 
well, meted out to women to whom a. sacred phice 
was tabu. In other tales women who are tlie 
guardians or priestesses of sacred wells, and must 
keep them covered save when water is drawn, are 
Hiniilarly overwhelmed by tho waters bursting 
forth wlien they fail to put tho cover on, thus 
neglecting tho ritual of the well.® 

The breach of per.sonal tabus, or yuasa^ is fre- 

ucntly described as pnnisheil by de.^tiuction or 

enth. Heroes like Ciichulainn or Kionn broke 
the tabus which they had hitherto observed care- 
fully, and this led to di.sastrous ovimts culminat- 
ing in deatli. These results are sometimes regarded 
as tho inevitable operation of a kind of fate. The 
geasa are put upon one [lerson by another, perhaps 
framed as an incantation or spell ; ho must obey ; 
if not, disaster followed as it might do in the case 
of a curse. But the punishment, automatic though 
it might be, was also regarded as divine vengeance 
for wrong done to the gods, not always by the 
victim, but sometimes by his ancestors. 

1 Malnnogion, i. 302, tr. J. Loth, In If. d’Arboia de Jubaln- 
ville, C’owrs de litt6rat'ure edtique^ vols. ill and Iv,, Paris, 1889. 

2 Bonk of Leinster, Dublin, 1881), 215ft. 

2 S. H. 0’Gra<lv, Silva Gadelica, 2 vols., London, 1892, ii. 
142 f. 

* C. Jullian, ilecherches sur la religion yavlouse, Bordeaux, 
1003, p. 06. 

Ciuaar, vi. 13. 

^ Rennvii Dind^enchas. in JlCdxv. [1894] 482; cf. xvl [189.5J 
162; J. O’B. Crowe, Journal of the Royal IJidorical and 
Archceologi^l Association of Ireland, 4lh scr., i. 11871] 04 f. 

f Reiinea Dindfmehas, in liCd xv. 315, 457. For further 
iimtanceB of punishment for the miHUse of wells see P. S^billot, 
La Fdk'Lore de France, Paris, 1004 06, il 102; W. J. Rees, 
Lives of Cambro- British Sainte, Llandovery, 1863, pp. 620, 52:;. 

* OiraldusCambrensis, Topograph ia Uihemica, c*l. T. Wright, 
London, 1867, il. 9; S. H. 0‘Grudy, i. 2.33 ; J. A. MnoCtillo< h, 
The Religion of the Ancient Cdts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 192. 
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The best illustration ot this is found in the ion(r» trado Irish 
story of Th« Destnictum of Da DfVfia'B in which the 

std'folk (bciiiffH of a fairy t 3 'pe who represent the older (rods) 
avenire tlieuisulves upon Oonaire for wroni^ done by bis ancestor 
Bochaid to the (fod Mlder. Conaire was told by N«iu|flan, a 
divinity who can take the form of a bird, of the tabus which he 
must observe. He became kinii:, and at first ull went well with 
liim, and the land prosueretl. But the vengeance of the god 
began to work. Through fate or circuiustancoa which he could 
not resist Conaire broke one tabu after another, until at last he 
was defeated in battle and lumsclf slain. The events lending 
up to the final vengeance are told witii great detail and realism, 
and Conaire is clearly shown to bo the innocent viutiiu of a 
dlvitje vengeance which he could not resist. 

So also (lie story of Da VhDca’ti Uostel tells of the destruction 
of Cortnac for breaking tiiM (//josa.n Another curious st-ory tells 
how Correhonn of Gruach slew the god Dagda's son Aedh for 
seduction of his wife. Dagda punished him for this by making 
hint carr.v the corpse on hts back until he had found a stone for 
the grave as long as Aedh’s body. 3 

In Irish Celtic belief the fniitfulnesH and pros- 
perity of the larnl deptiiided larf^ely upon the 
observintf his ffeasa ; this also kept misfortune 
from him. But this was changed into the idea 
that the king's gooilness or the reverse ail'ected 
the fertility of the country. Prohahly there wjih 
not mu(di difference between the two conceptions, 
though some of the gmm detailed nre of an 
arbitrary and, to us, unmeaning character. In 
any case some idea of obeying what vveie really 
divin»‘ly appointed rules soema to he implied, 
though iMuhaps the king, looked upon as a 
divinity, suliject himself to rules, had luien re- 
garded as Die source of fertility.^ 

Ilow far tin* comjeptioii of retribution after 
death for wrongdoing was known to the pagan 
Celts is uiicerlain. Possibly cowards may have 
boon reg.inled as doomed to miss the joys of the 
after lib*, simte the hope of these made warriors 
face death without a tremor. Some characteristhts 
of hell in Irish Christian visions of the other 
w«>rld and in folk-])eliGf may be derived from 
pagan belief — rj/,, the sufferings of the wicked 
from cold.® Hut they may oiiually he of Christian 
origin. As the i«lea of transmigration after deat h 
was not unknown to the Celts, tlie later folk- 
belief that souls of the wicked apj)ear after death 
as ravens, crows, black dogs, and the like may be 
derived from some earlier pagan my(h of rctrihu- 
tion, though li(*re again transmigration without 
relrihuticu is quite as likely as not to have been 
believed in.® 

The idea of siulessuesH, i.e. innocence from 
particular sin or from sin in general, occuis now 
and then in the mythic, tales, not apparently as a 
rellexion of Clirlstian ideas. 

When Hran on his voyage inel the go<l Munannan mac I.ir, the 
latter deserihed to him llm Elssian lan<l, on whi<-h limooraele 
Beenied to he siiilitur, iiinl its i>coiii«. 'Fliuy were immortal and 
flinletHH, unlike Adam’s de8<'<*ndant.H, and they made love without 
crime.’ In atioUier tale, cited below, the son of a sinless couple 
is re(piire(l as a SHerilloe, and he Uu'ns out to be the son of Ch«? 
inlialiilants of such a divine land as Brun saw. 

Other tale.s show that the g.)ds could punish 
members of their own group for wrongdoing. 

Aoife transformed licr step-children into swans, in the 
mtlietic story of The (Jhihiren «/ Ler, and for this the god 
B(Mlh punished her by transforming her into a demou of ilie 
air.8 In another in.stai^ce the god Manannan, having fallen in 
love with a mortal maiden, Tuag, sent a divine J>ruid, Fer 
Figail, to bring her to him. lie brought Iter fren Iter liome and 
left her Khmil)ering on tlie shore while lie sought a boat to carry 
her to Jilysiiun. There a great sea w'nvc sent hy the god, or the 
god liimself in that form, overwlielmed her, and Fer Figail 


J ICd. W. Htokes, nCiil xxlJ. [1901] 27fT. 

lb. xxi. [1900J 1 IP f. 

3 llonncs Dind^cHchaa, in HCfl xvi. [IHO.'i] 42. 

* Leabhnr na g-Ccart, or the Ilooh- / liighta, ed. J. O’Donovan, 
Puhlin, 1{S4T, p. 3ff. ; see also art. t‘KLT»’ vol. ill. p. .sni*. 

FA'amples in A. Lc Braz, La Li'gnid^’ de la mart rn Rasne- 
Brrfngne ; Crut/aneea, trnditiuna H usogrtt dea Bretona annort- 
cains^, P.aris, HKi2, ii. 91 ; .1. Curtin, Taffn of the Fairiee and 
Ghoat World, London, 1S05, p. 140. 

« Le Braz, il. S2, 80, 307 ; llees, p. 02. 

’ The Voyaffe of Bran, ed. A. Nutt and K. .Meyer, London, 
189n--97, i. 2 f. 

» Ed. E. O’Curry, AtlantU, iv. [18081 Hoff. 


was afterward! slain by Maiiannan.t The cause of offence is 
not. stated, but doubtless it was that the Druid bad fore.stalkd 
Manannan in his love for Tuag. In another tale ttie goddess 
Beeuina was banished from the gods' land because ot her sin 
wall Manannan’a son. Bhe caino to earth and by spells induced 
Conn, king of Ireland, to succumb to her w-iles and to banish 
his son. During the year that he remained in dalliance with 
her there was neither corn nor milk In Ireland —an example of 
the idea of a bad king causing disaster to his land (itself a aivine 
punishmentX IBs Druids told Conn that nothing could save 
the land but the sacrifice of the son of a sinless couple. This 
was the son 
rewme him, 
and she told 

would still lose a third of its corn and 


of the queen of an Elysian region. Hhe came to 
bringing a cow, which was sacrificed in his stead. 
Conn that ho must nnioumro Beouma. else Irelana 


On the whole, the ideaa which thcjo stories 
reveal suggest breaches of religious ritual and 
custom, and of customary law, pa.s.sing over, how- 
ever, into more ethical concqilions, while all 
through bringing the gods into relation with men 
as punishers of their wrongdoing. 

Litrratchb. — This is rcftuTcd to in the fwitnotes. See also 
the chapter on ‘Divine F.iiniity and I’lniishnient' in J. A. 
MacCiiiloch, Ce.Uir. Mythology { — The Mythology of all Itarra, 
vol. iii.), Boston, 1918. J. A. MacCulloCH. 


SIN (Chinc.se). — The knowlerlge of sin in Chinn 
has developed in the course of her long religious 
history. 'I'hc Chinese hiive always pos.ses.Hed ‘a 
.sense of sin fiml its consequenre.s.’ ® M.'in is de- 
scribed by Chaii (Mii (‘2nd cent, a.d.) as dillerenti- 
ated from the hnite creation by ‘tlie knowledge 
of righteousness.’ * Mankiml is iliiis endowed with 
a moral sense.® 'I’he emperor 'I’ang (ITB B.C. ) said, 
‘The (jreat (loil has conl’ened on the commou 
people a moral sense.’® Hut man is prone to 
eiT.^ 

1. Earliest ideas. -~ In tin* early period of 
Chinese hi.story, jirior to ‘221 ii.C., sin or crime 
was ‘ the disturbance of celestial routine,' ‘ the 
celestial order forming a human guide.’ 

‘Off<Mic.es against the god-s or tlic spirits in a vague aenso 
were oft>*n Hpokvn of.’ ‘Sin was only (ionccivablL' in the senso 
of an infractiun of nature ’.s general laws.’ » 

Though sin was ‘a moral and s]tiritual tleliii- 
quency,’ ® and transgression s would call dow n divine 
retribution, yet at the .same tinu! the idi.a of sin 
was vague, and the <ipinion lia.s been oxprt'Hsed 
that it might be said to liave no well dclined 
existence at all.’® 

Time and again tyrants and evil ruler.-, have 
received condign punishment at the hamlsof those 
who, in accordance with the will of Heaven, over- 
threw their thrones and reseued the eouiitry from 
their misrule. Their names, sins, and minios nif* 
set forth in the Cliiiiese clii.ssics nnd histories .*! 
terrible examples of the retribution wbieh .sin.s or 
crimes against high Heaven produce.” The jmiiish- 
iiieul for sin was a material one, nietetl out, in thii^ 
life. There wa.s no hell or purgatory Uiiowii to 
tlie early Chinese. Tliere weic somo hii/y ideii> 
about a state of bliss where the gooil and even lie 
bad went. 

2. Terms used. —There are ( Iiree principal wonts 

useil for sill, (j/c, and /twa. Ok means evil, 

bad, vicious, etc. ; kira, to ti ansgress, to go b(*yond 
what is right. Among the ‘wealth of di.st iiiet i ve 
terms’’® for sin, e.vil, tran.sgre.ssion in Chim'.se llu* 
nearest to the idea of sin is tsnl^ but it tvl.'^o mean.H 

‘ W. Stoku^, ‘’riio IUkIIiiIiui Dinnsiicnchas,* Fh iii. [1892] 
610 f. 

3 Frhi, ill. |l9t>7 IfUlff. 

3 W. E. Soiithill, The Three Religiona of China, l.oiifi .!■ 
[Ittl.’JJ, p. 2.70. 

* J. L'-ggo, 7Vi<f llcliginnH of China, London, 1S«0, p, 97. 

0 Leggv, The Chinrae ClaHnica, Hongkong, 1^11-72, vol. iii.. 
The Shoo King, hk. iii. pt. iv. p. 2. 

^ The Chineae Recorder, xxviii. (Shanghai, 1897J l.s.'i. 

’ Lfguc.*, Religions of China, p. 102, and The Shoo King, i)k. 
ii. pt. li. p, 'L 

« E. II. Parkur, China and Religion, Lomlon, J90.7. p. 24, and 
Anrnent China Simplified, do. 190.S, p. fi.'i. 

» Soothili, p. 261. 

Ih. p. 247 ’, T'avk«*r, i47iru'nf China, ji. 

U See Logge, 2'he Shoo Kina, hk. iii. paaaim. 

w Chinese Recorder, xxiv. [1893] 6 J. 
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a crime, punishment, penalty, to treat one as a 
criminal. Further it means a violation of order, 
to give occasion for blame, a wrong, fault, or 
iniquity, and is also apnlied to a violation of 
decorum, a breach of the laws of etiquette. It is 
used in a phrase nearly equivalent to ‘ I beg your 
par<lon.’ The ethical force of meaning of the 
word is thus gn-eatly dissipated hy the breadth of 
ideas connoted. It has been said that the task of 
tasks is to bring home to the native mind the 
sense of what sin is. Nearly all writers on the 
religious and ethical side of Chinese nature draw 
attention to this, though there are some who have 
found notable instances to the contrary.* 

3. Confucian ideas. — There is not much light 
thrown on the subject of sin in the sayings of Con- 
fucius. He was not inclined to split hairs upon 
the vexed question of sin, or even to sneak of sin 
except in connexion with the practical ailiiirs of 
life. He considered that there were five capital 
sins besides theft and robbery, viz. malignity, per- 
verseness, mendacity, vindictiveness, and vacil- 
lating weakness.^ He said that of the 3000 ofTcnces 
against which the five punishments were directed 
there was not one greater than that of being 
untilial.’ This is the sin of sins. Confucianists 
declare that their sage was perfect and did not 
m‘c.‘d to renent of any errors, and that any stiite- 
iiient by iiiiii which might he construed to the 
contrary was due to his humilitv, but the sage had 
a better knowleiigo of himsoli, for he dared not 
rank himself with ‘the man of perfect virtue.** 
ConfiKUUs never expressed any opinion as to a 
future state or as to rewards and punishments for 
sin.® The Confucian doctrine of man's nature is 
that he is naturally fonned for virtue. There 
is no acknowledgment of a universal proneness to 
evil. All Chinese scholars have not, however, 
subscribed to the doctrine of a sinless nature. 
Snen believed that the nature of man was evil.® 

Thus (Confucianism has hut little room for sin in 
its outlook on human life. * All fundamental 
views of Confucianism are optimistic, human de- 
pravity and sin are not taken into account.’^ Sin 
18 therefore to a great extent outside the purview 
of Confucianism. Virtue can be practised and 
evil-doing given up hy all. Reformation is a 
sufficient jianacea for sm, even for one who sins 
against Heaven and ‘who has nowhere left for 
prayer,* as (Confucius once said,® Reformation is 
urged by both Confucius and Mencius. The former 
said, ‘ When you have faults [or had habits],® do 
not fear to aoandon them.’ The latter said that 
all dispatch should be used in putting an end to 
what one knows as wrong.*® These and similar 
passage.s in the Classics are used as proverbs hy 
the (Chinese.** Confucianism considers that ‘the 
perfecting of knowledge and the influence of some 
good examples is sufficient to produce a goo<i char- 
acter.’*® 

Heaven was distinctly and directly cognizant of 
the actions of men whether good or evil. The great 
Chinese philosopher Chu Hsi (12th cent, a.d.) thus 
wrote : 

I ReporU 0 / th« World Miwionary Coi\ferene$, Edinburt^h 
and London, 1010, iv. 48. 

9 Parker, Studieg in Chineso Reiigiont London, 1010, p. 210. 

8 ChimM Recorder^ xxxi. [1900] 802. 

4 lb. xxix. (1898] 886, xliv. [1918] 280, 732 ; I-egge, Chintge 
ClrtAnieg, The Confucian AnaUcUf, bk. vll. ch. 33. 

0 l*arker, Stwliea in Chineae Religion, p. 211. 

8 See Leg^. Chinew Clamci, ii., WwMcf Mencius , ' Prolego- 
mena,’ ch. iT. p. 82 ff. 

7 E. Faber, quoted In Chinsu Recorder, xxxiii. [1002] 166. 

8 8ce 3oothifl, p. 256 f. 

8 Tjegge, Confucian Analecta, bk. 1. oh. 8, v. 4. The same 
word is used for ‘ tranRgreaflions.’ 

10 76. vol. ii. bk. Hi. ch. 8, v. 3. 

II 8ee J. Dyer Ball, Pith of the Claaaica, Hongkong, 1906, pp. 
2, 28. 

13 E. Faber, Ui»t. of China, Shanghai, 1002, Introd. by 
P. Kranc, p. 7. 


‘ Heaven knows all our good and all our orimee (dm]. It is 
as if Heaven noted them down and numbered them up. Your 
ood deeds are all before Ood, and my evil deeds will also be 
efore Him.’ 1 

‘ Sin to the Confucianist is an offence against the majesty of 
Heaven, a departure from law. It is oomtantly spoken of as 
error, deflection, something to foe grown out of by self-culture. 
. . . There is no consciousness of the deep guilt of sin, 
no conception ’ of ite * deceiving, blundering, destroying power. 
All men have strength, If they would only use it, to overcome 
the tendencies to evil. ... Sin becomes a kind of external 
tarnieh, that obscures the lustre of the naturally bright virtues, 
that can be easily brushed aside, when these virtues assume their 
original brilliancy. '8 

4. Buddhist ideas.— The influence of Buddhism 
in China in the religious sphere has been ^reat. 
In place of a hazy notion of a future state it intro- 
duced a complete system of future rewards and 

unishments. The description of its heavens and 
ells, couched in realistic terms for the common 
man, met a crying want in the Chinese concep- 
tions of a future state. There was thus introduced 
for the first time into Cliincse religious thought a 
definite doctrine of the future punishment of sincom- 
iiiitttMl in the present life.* The religious terms 
and the new conceptions which Buddhism infused 
into existing terms all widened the outlook of 
men on sin and its conseouences. The Chinese by the 
worship of ancestors had developed what amounted 
to not much more than a shadowy faith in some- 
thing like ghosts. 1‘here was apparently no strong 
conviction about the future Hie, and sin had no 
connexion with it. A certainty took the place of 
vague hopes. This life was liriKed on to the next. 
A future life was the inheritance of every living 
being, and the happiness or misery of this future 
life was within the power of every one to enjoy or 
Hufl'er, for rewards or punishments were conditioned 
hy the conduct of each in the present life. The 
chanting of liturgies, repentance, meritorious 
actions, the life of an ascetic, will produce the 
forgiveness of sins, according to popular Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Yet, with all that Buddhism introduced into 
China, the absence of a strong conviction of sin 
among the Chinese is doubtless due in a measure 
to the negative view of virtue which this religion 
presents. With its lack of inspiration towards 
goodness and its inability to strengthen man in 
a struggle against evil, it has hml the efl'cet of 
obscuring the idea of sin and has exerted a weaken- 
ing eflect on the moral nature. For sin, viewed 
from its standpoint, is more a calamity or a mis- 
fortune than a moral evil.* Even in the best sects 
of Buddhism, such as that of the Paradise of the 
Western Heavens, it is not deUverain;e from a world 
of sin that its followers look forward to, hut de- 
liverance from the ‘ hitter seas’ of sorrow and 
HUlfering in thi.s world and rescue from almost 
interminable births and nirvdria itself by a rapid 
transfer to the Land of Peace by faith in Aniitabha 
Buddha and salvation through his name. But 
even in this abode of bliss sin is mentioned as being 
absent. 

5. Taoist ideas. — In the ideal state of pristine 
perfection which Lao-tse (born c. 604 B.C.) doscril)es, 
and to which mankind would revert were his 
philosophy carried out, good and evil were un- 
Known. All sulfcring is due to a departure from 
this state. Chuang-tse, his eminent follower, a 
few centuries later also spoke of primitive inno- 
cence. In that Golden Age the people were up- 
right and correct.® There was no room for sin to 
enter into such an Eden. But Taoism has become 

* Chinm Recorder, xxviii. (18971, 617. 
a 76. xvii. (1886] 374. « See ib. ix. [1878] 286. 

4 See E. J. Eitel, Three Leeturea on Buddhiam^, London. 1873, 
pp. 69, 63, 73 ; also Chineee Recorder, ix. (1878] 202 ; J. Edkini, 
Chineae Buddhism^, London, 180.3, p. 866 ; c(. art. Sim (Bud- 
dhist). 

4 Soothlll, pp. 48, 62, 64, 66 ; see Legifc, The Texts tf Tdoimn 
ISBB xxxix., xl.]. Oxford, J801, pt. i. p. 326 ; H. A. tiUee, 
Chuang Ttu, London, 1889, p. 162. 
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debased^ Hiiperstitious, and idolatrous ; among its 
devotees evil and sin are constantly present, and 
the consequences of sin have to he guarded against 
in this world and the next. The iaea of sin w the 
same in 1'aoisin as in Confucianism to a consider- 
able extent. But, while an approving conscience 
iM what Confucianism aimed at, the Taoist desires 
virtue to be rew'arded by material benefits, such 
MS long life, wealth, health, official rank, and many 
<le.s(!endants.^ In the fundamental doctrine that 
‘every creature is good in its essence ’ Confucian- 
ism and 'racism are at one and opposed to Bud- 
dhism. While Confucianism hius simply its plane 
of action in the present life, Taoism ‘ looks beyond 
this world ’ and aims at purifying ‘ the heart [and 
the body] by special methods.’ 

The influence of Buddhism on Taoism has been 
most marked, especially in its doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments for sins committed in tliis 
life. 

' A hell, wibli many apartments for multifarious tortures, 
has been adopted ... as also many means, derive<l from the 
same source, for escape from tiie turmcrita there. A system of 
merit iitiil demerit and of retribution throii{j:h spiritued ai^ents 
in this life and hereafter was developed.' 2 
Through Buddhism, Taoism has borrowed tho 
Hindu ruler of the dead, King Yania, and he pre- 
sides over the nine other judges in the hell men- 
tioned above. This development in the ideas of a 
future state where sin was thus dealt with took 
place in the llth cent. A.D. One Taoist notion 
also accepted by some Confucianists and indigenous 
in China is of a conditional immortality. The 
good souls, but only they, inherit heaven, a place of 

i) a]>piiiess. 

8in, thus practically unknown in Taoism’s early 
days, has now a definite position in its later 
elalK)rated system of beliefs. This position is 
shown in the poimlar religious tracts and books 
in which Taoist beliefs are the motif though, of 
course, tempered in some by Buddhist ideas. At 
the same time the latter religion is responsible 
for the inception and development of many of the 
statements figuring as Taoist. Tfiis literature has 
a wide circulation, ami many of the tracts are very 

j) Opular, One of the most widely read and best 
Known is Actions and Rcconijicnse-s, probably 
written by an unknown author in the 10th century. 
One i»assage in it is as follows : 

* Trans(;rew)ion9, great and Hinail, are of aeveral hundred 
kiiulH. lie who wianes for long life must flrat attend to strictly 
avoiding all these sins.’* 

Nor is the sinner left in doubt as to what his sins 
are, for cat^ories of them are given in IBooks of 
this sort. They are very full, as the following 
will show ; 

‘ nia«jihomy, simply ridiculing and breaking images of the 
gods, nndutifulnpHs to parents, oppression of the people, 
deception of the prince, tewdness of all sorts, careless scatter- 
ing about of the live kinds of grain, slaughtering oxen and dogs 
for fcKxf, the tise of false weights and measures, injuring others 
to benefit oneself, cheating of the good by the wicked, ill- 
treatment of the poor by the rich, aggravated forms of 
i'.ovetousness, crimes of violence, house- breaking, selling 
adulterated goods, cheating the simple in buying and selling, 
trampling letterea paper underfoot, deceiving the aged and 
despising tho young, breaking off marriage contracts, striking 
and cursing grandparents,’ ctc.-i 

It will thus be seen that relations between the 
^ods and mankind, dutiful regard to parents, 
rightful and just intercourse between mankind, 
business relationships, and charity, as well as 
ollcnces against the laws, are all thought of in 
this list of sins and crimes which would subvert 
family order and civil life. Those and similar 
transgressions bring their retribution according to 
their heinousness, ior life is shortened by twelve 
years for great ones, and one hundred days for 
small ones. A regular system of accounts is 

^ See J. Edkins, Religion in China, London, 1S7S, p. 140. 

* Faber, in China Review, xiii. [Hongkong, 18S4-86J 244 ff. 

* Chinese Recorder, xxviH. [18971 680. 

4 lb. xiii. [1882] S08. 


ndoptod, and evil deeds and faultjs are entered to 
the debit of the keejiers of these registers, and to 
their credit good actions are entorecl, a numerical 
value Iwung assigned to each entry according to 
its position in the scale of virtue or evil. That 
the introspection, in some cases at all events, is 
inost seanrhing is shown by the following statement 
in one of these religious liooks : 

‘The mobt of what )ou do, what you say, tho thoughts you 
think . . . arc on the side of o\iI.’ 

The conllict between sin and the good in our 
own hearts is most strikingly stated in a philo- 
sophical work issued about the beginning of the 
istli cent., and reinimls one of St. raul’s reference 
to tho subject in llu : 

‘ When you have advaiiowl Huttiidcntly in knowledge of 
youroolf, you will find it a grief. There will bo, os it were, 
two men in your bo.Mom. When you desire to do good, evil 
w ill CAiiiio between. Again, when you wish to do wrong, a sense 
of ehamc will o]>pose you. TIiiim a liattle goes on within ^ ou.’ * 

Home of the gods even are not perfect or free 
from sii:. The gemmeous ruler of 'raoism had a 
covetous heart, so one of his three souls had to 
become incarnate in ‘ (Jio dusty, troublesome 
yvorld.* Again, tlie Neptune of I'aoism, tho Hca 
Dragon, was di.sobediont, and his son was a 
drunkard, and the god of lire (originally a 
Buddhist god) committed theft. These stories 
aro recoiintetl in Taoist books published a few 
centuries ago.* 

The Chinese, thanks largely to the moral teach- 
ing of Confucius, are remarkahle, in comparison 
with many other non-Christian nations, lor the 
purity of their religions. Yet the baser elements 
of human nature are to be found occasionally, so 
that not only are the everyday nceils of life as 
well as riches, honours, health, prosperity, and 
olFspriiig sought for from the gods, but there are 
a few deities worshipped by those who hope fi>r 
help from them for the commission of sins and Uie 
carrying out of evil deeds. There is a small 
temple on the liiH-side over the eastern iiortion 
of the city of Victoria, Hongkong, near some 
rocks whicTi are believed, by the Ciiiiicso, to exert 
an evil influence on the morality of the city.* 
Tho goddess of this temple is the patroness of 
prostitution.* Tlie present writer found on inquiry 
that the powder riilibed on tho face of tho image 
was supposed to make the worshippers who earned 
their living by that vice fair and attractive. 
There are also gods of gamblers ® and of thieves,® 
gods of revenge^ and of cruelty.® The drunkards 
even take as their patron saint Li Tdi-pb, an 
anacreontic poet of former times.® Home men of 
former times who have been renowned for their evil 
deeds have been even deified and worshipped owing 
to an idea that it is well to propitiate them for fear 
of what they may be able to do to tlie living. The 
tendency is, however, more to canonize the good. 

6, Present-day popular beliefs. — 'I'lic resultant 
of all the preceding influences is that, with his 
eclectic atlitmle towanis all these elements of 
belief, the average Chinese has evolved a blend or 
amalgam of the whole as reganls the religious side 
of his life— his ideas of sin and forgiveness of sin 
and all else connected with his spiritual lifo. 

Litxrat(/kk.— S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

J, Dykr Ball. 

1 Chinese Recorder, xxix. (18t)S) 240. 

*8ee Dyer 11.111, ‘Scraps from Chinese Mytholojfv,' CAmti 
Review, xi. [18S2-8:iJ 203 ff., 282 ff., xiii. (1884-8.')) Ibft., xii. 
(1888-84] IJWf. 

* See E. J. Kite], /'Vnfi Shui, or the Riulimenis of Aa/ural 
Science in China, Honjfkotiff, 1873, p. S3; also J. Doolittle, 
Social Li/e o/ the Chinese^ Now York, 1800, i. 202 f. 

4 See II. O. Du Bose, The Dragon, Image, and Drmon, [.ondon, 
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SIN (Chrintian). — This article in lar^i^e measure 
oresupposes what has l>een written in the artt. 
Fall and Ouioinal Sin. It coniines itself to 
a discussion of tJie Christian view or doctrine of 
sin as a state or power actually present in the 
developed moral consciousness of man. Since a 
modern interpretation must rest on the history of 
thoujj:ht, onr Jirst task is to study the teaching of 
the N'r ami of great Christian minds. 

I. The New Testament. —{a) Jewish literature 
of the Ist cent. H.C. and A.D. takes a sombre view 
of m.an. Constant allusion is made to the all but 
universal corruption, and, as man’s relation to 
God is construed in essentially legal terms, the 
prevailing temper is fear of utter condemnation. 
Though sin may be inherited, moral freedom is 
intact, and man can choose whether he will or will 
not live righteously. The heart, not the flesh, is 
the seat of the inborn evil impulse [yezer hara) ; 
but at least the flesh makes sin intelligihlo, ami, 
as Hultzmann puts it, * there is no clear agreement 
whether tl»e nosli represents a power ethically 
imliflercnt or one that somehow leads to sin.’* 
At the same time exceidional eases of Kinle.ss life 
are known. Eacli sin is an individual act, which 
can he weighed and numbered. Mmfli responsi- 
bility for sin belongs to evil slants which tem])t 
men oven to apostasy from God. But isobit<t(l 
otrcncea <'an easily be expiated by penitence. Thus 
the Kabhinie mind swings laitwecn despair ami 
pride. ‘ Far better w'crc it for us,’ says 4 Ezra, 
‘that we bad not to face judgment after death’ 
( 7 flHf.) . other hand, the busy acipiirer of 

merit thanked God that he was not like tlie rest 
of iiKMi (Lk 18**). Sin is never j»ut in relation to 
the love of God. Even by .John the Baptist it is 
viewed solely as contumacy or robollion. God is 
creditor, judge, king; man is debtor, culprit, 
.subject. 

(6) .Jesus has no doctrine of sin in general; it 
was not abstra<d. considerations creating an intol- 
lectual problem that He fastened on, hut concrete 
sins, lie does not speak of the Fall. But sin is 
a terrible fatfl, whicli is always coinniitted against 
God, not merely against fellow inen (Lk 15***), and 
the sinner is guilty. Tt has been said that .Jesus 
dispersed the old inorhiil eonsciousness of sin like 
mist before the sun, hut, if this means that He 
took it lightly, it is untrue. He docs speak freely 
of good men and bad, and in the Beatitudes He 
implies the existence of those whom they descrilie. 
But He doe.s not regard ‘sinners’ as merely one 
class of men among others ; ‘ the righteous ’ are 
named .so ironically. ‘If yo then, being evil’ 
(Mt 7**), is one of His most arresting phrase.s ; 
Peter is rebuked as ‘Satan’ for attempting to 
hold Him back from the Cro.ss and told that he 
thinks like men; ‘no one i.s good’ (19”), Ho 
replies to one <juestionor. Men must look like 
that to Oue who bids them love God with tlieir 
whole ln*art and strength (22‘‘^). The call to 
repent, with which Jesus’ ministry open.s, assumes 
that all liave sinned, and more than once this call 
is repeated. All must be merciful, for all need 
pardon, and all will perish unic.ss they show' a 
change of mind. It is the man who cries ‘God, 
Ixi merciful to me a sinner’ wdio is justilied (Lk 
18'^). 'i’he }U(;acliing of .Jesus begins with indi- 
vidual acts of sin, hut in addition He points to the 
corrupt heart wliich underlies them, for it is out 
of man’s inner life tliat everything capable of 
deliling proceeds. Unless the heart is single, all 
is w rong. The .sources of actual sin are this evil 
heart, stumbling-blocks put in the way by others 
(Mt IS"^), and the temptation of the devil* (13****)— 
all of them influences Avhieh man can per<;eive and 
oppose. But no necessary delerminanon Uj sin is 
I Ntutent. Thcologie\ i. 67. 


even glanced at. The kinds of sin against which 
Jesus specially warns men* are unkindness, which 
will come up at the Last Judgment (Mt 25) ; the 
passions of anger uud lust, tlie impure look and 
desire being equally wrong wdth the impure act 
(Mt 5“) ; self-deception and unreality of thought 
(‘ Thou blind Pharisee,’ 23**^) ; and moral indecision 
(Lk 9®*). Sin develops; the inner treasure of tlw 
lioart bec-omes evil (Mt 12**®), and men, growing 
worse atul worse, come to resemble a had tree 
bearing fruit after its kind. God putiishee sin, 
hut far greater is the truth that men can repent 
and that all sins can be forgiven except that which 
coiinotes final hardening and therefore entangles 
men in guilt for ever (Mk 3'"**). It is when He is 
.speaking of forgiveness that wo can perceive how 
miicii sin means to Je8U.s. Guilt in His eyes is 
the heaviest of all loads, as is clear from the 
cpisotle of the paralytic (Mk 2) ; men need pardon 
constantly (Mt O***) ; and in God’s .sight even 
disci jdes are laden wdth an overwhelming debt 
calling for the sheer mercy of the Father (18^’**"' ). 

(c) Sf. Paul, unlike Je.sus, oilers the data fora 
doctrine of sin in the sense that .sin (ofteiiest used 
in f.ho singular) is generalized from a profoiiml 
iritere.st in its nature and significance as a wliole. 
Broadly it meaii.s what is opposed to the law' of 
God — ills will expressed in commandments —and 
through law man becomes fully aware of it (Ko 
J**** 7^). But law too can be generiilized ; it is 
present not merely in the Law of Moses, though 
its embodiment there rose most naturally in the 
apostle’s mind, hut in iman’s heart everywhere. 
All are under law ; all have violated law ; hence 
all are under sin. The sin manifesle<i in indi- 
vidual acts is a power, a universal condition or 
tendency of human life, a jirincijfle confronting 
men wdiich St. Paul virtually persouilic.s, though 
it does not possess objeiitive existence for him as 
‘a power in rerum nntnni but ru)t in this or that 
will.’ The nevsonilication is half poetic, just as in 
the case of aeath, law, or flesh. But the meaning 
is a terrible reality; there is a system of sin, to 
which all are hojudessly enslaved, their only 
wages death. Except for the counter-activity of 
the Spirit of CbMi or Christ, human life is sinful 
through and through. The manifestations of tliis 
principle are variously named — tran-sgression, uu 
righteousness, lawlessness, di.soheilieiice, etc.. 

St. Paul proves the universality of sin by several 
considerations : by inspection of the life ol Jew'.s 
and Gentiles (Ro 2 and 1) ; by citation of the. OT 
(Ho 3); by deduction from the universality of 
death, its penalty; by regressive inference from 
Christ’s atoning death, W'hich implies a universal 
need ; finally by Avliatis to all intents and purpose.s 
a inetapliysicaf argument about the compelling 
»ow'er or the flesh. TJiis universality he does not 
lesitate to call a divine ordinance. The law was 
intendeil to multiply transgressions by provoking 
the natural anti]>athy of the flesh ((ial 3“*), and 
tlius to lead sinners to despair of attaining right- 
eousness otherwise than througli Christ and faith. 

Tile original element in St,. Paul’s tcacliing does 
not lie in Avhat ho sa 3 'M regarding the various types 
of sin, or its moral character, or its eflbct on man’s 
relation to God, who reacts upon it in the doom 
of death. He seldom touches Use connexion of 
sin with Satan or demonic powers, though w'e 
must not forget phrases like 2 Co 4'*: ‘The god of 
this Ayorld has blinded the minds of unbelievers.’ 
His originality in contrast to Kabhinie thought 
lies in his explanation of the necessity of sin. To 
many scholars he seems to (jller two unreconciled 
theories. First, tlio nece.ssity is duo to Adam’s 
fall — a familiar Jiidaistio conception made im- 
pressive by its insistence on the unity of the race 

* T. R. Glover, Thi Jnus of History^ London, 1917, ch, vii. 
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for which Adam stood (llo 

this si^arcely had the importance which it came to 
possess for historic theology ; he really glances at 
it by way of illustrating the solidarity of believ- 
ing men with Christ. ‘ Sin entered the world by 
one man * (5*^) may mean that Adam created for 
posterity the oonditiona of sinning, or it may only 
mean that Adam’s was the first sin of history. St. 
Paul may have conceived of him as but the first 
instance of the sin inherent in man’s fleshly 
nature, which brings up the second theory. This 
is that the flesh is radically antagonistic to God ; 
as has been said, it represents for St. Paul ‘the 
virulence and constitutional character as well as 
the omnipresence of sin.* * The will of the flesh 
and the will of man are one thing, the tie between 
the two being so close that there occurs in Ro 8* 
the phrase ‘ ilesh of sin.’ It is because he is in the 
flesh that man does sin and ean do no other. This 
is not a Jewisli conception; according to the OT 
and Judalsin, the flesh, so far from being the 
point of departure, rather by its frailty extenuates 
the sinner’s guilt, and in any case entails no hope- 
less compulsion to evil. Nor is the theory trace- 
able to the ilualistic psychology of Hellenism, in 
which matter is oj)pose(l to mind — a view far too 
intellectual for the moral passion and despair of 
St. Paul. He does not equate sin and evil matter, 
or sin and sensuality, for there are spiritual sins, 
and he never forgets that God has created the 
flesh and can make it the abode of Spirit. A 
ciireful ling\nstic inquiry has led E. D. Imrton to 
the following result : 

* Neither the evidence of oontoniporary usage nor that of the 
New Tt-atanient itself warrants u« in finding in Paul . . . the 
iiutio/i tiiut the fiesli is hy reason of it^ inuteriality a force Umt 
niukes for evil, or that a oorporoal i)cing is by reason of that 
fact a sinful being."*} 

Wo must then believe that to St. Paul the flesh is 
a power productive of sin not because it is sin, but 
because sin, seated in the flesh as an alien power, 
utilizes it as organ and instrument. Till Christ 
came, the empirically sinful Heshly principle ruled ; 
ever since, the counteractive Spirit lias been 
vietoriouslv on the ground. Por the man who 
lacks the Spirit and lives on the soil of law the 
flesh must always he the gateway through which 
sin, in the shape of lust, invades experience, hut 
this inevitable revolt against God leaves rcHponsi- 
bility undiininishcd. Man’s },tatc is revealed to 
him by conscience, not to furnish him v.dtli an 
excuse, but to prove that no way to righteousness 
is open except ( lod’s. 

{a) The doctrine of sin in the Joharinine writ- 
ings has been described as acciilcnfal or even 
almost wholly absent. For the writer of the 
Fourth (Jospei, it is held, sin is a mere privation, 
which in itself involves no moral culpability ; it is 
‘ tlie natural incapacity of man to possess nimself 
of the higher life.’ It is true that we cannot 
identify the Johannine teaching with the Pauline. 
The former allows more for degrees of sin (19**). 
Sin is indeed universal, but some men are, as it 
were, naturally of the truth or of God (S’***). 
At the other extreme is unbelieving Judaism; in 
fact the .sill in which the writer of the Gospel, 
from his historical and apologetic purtKjse, is 
chiefly interested, and upon which he generalizes, 
is disbelief in Christ witli its inevitable judgment. 
It is on this ground that the Spirit convinces of 
sin (16**), Those who sin purely out of blindness 
may come to faith if they are given sight, but the 
hulk of men have this condemnation resting on 
tlicm that they preferred darkness to the Light 
now present in the world (3**), and this because 
light, by exixising evil acts, incurs the hatred of 
all whoso practices are corrupt. Their blindness 
1 J. Denney, In Exp, 0th ger., iii. [19U1] 290. 
a AJTh XX. (19161 .m 


is guilty. Such unbelievers are children of the 
devil, that murderer and liar from the first, in 
whose power the whole world lies (I Jn 5*“) ; they 
have learned of their father and do his will. Not 
that Christians are sinless, though in prirudple 
they have broken with moral evil (S'*) ; on the 
contrary, they need pardon constantly (1®), and 
are in clanger of self-deceit and lovolessiieas ; nay, 
such deadly sin is tK)ssihle as may not bear being 
prayed for (.^i*®). This last almost certainly nieans 
apostasy from the faith. Obstinately disbelieving 
mankind make up ‘the worlii’— a hostile system 
confronting God and His pc()|)le which is umiiviue 
in origin and qualif y, though no eflbrt is made to 
explain how it arose in a universe created by God. 
This world hates Christ because Ho does not 
belong to it (.In 15*®*’). indeed it hates God, 
whom it has not known (l.')'^' ). SensuaUty ancl 
pride are chanicterislic of it (1 Jii 2*®). This 
opposition of faith and worldly unbelief is prim- 
arily one of experience, hut it hardmis into some- 
thing like a static or timeless and irreconcilable 
antagonism ; the world cannot receive the S()irit 
(Jn 14*^), and in nalnro is identical with the devil. 
Yet, on the whole, tlie Pourth Gosi»el leaves us 
faced by an antinomy ; on the one hand, Jesus 
will n«it pray f<u* (he world (17“), on the other, tlie 
prospect of U.s being hrouglit to faith in Clirist’s 
mission is left open (17**). Such a sfuitem-e a« the 
last, or the great prophecy tliat Clivist 'will draw 
all men to Himself (12**'*), could Imrdly have lieen 
written by one whose mind finally rested in a 
nictapliysical or gnostic dualism. 

2. History of doctrine. — ('hurch tejiching about 
sin is much less conceniod tlian JScri^iture is with 
the meaning of sin in experience and under the 
light of Christ. Uouglily, two-tliirds of its interest 
has been given to original sin — i.e. the sin of 
Adam in its consequences for the spiiitual condi- 
tion and fate of mankind, this first sin having as 
its foil an alleged state of original righteousness 
on which Scripture has lillle to say. Yet what 
most troubles the Christian cmiscicme is neither 
sin committed by the first human pair nor the sin 
with which we are born, hut the actual sinfulness 
of our acts and persons. Abstracting so far as 
possible from original sin, we shall seek to indicate 
the main trend of thought in the Cliurch with 
regard to sin as found in normal adult c^xperience. 

{a) Among the more important questions eaii- 
vasseil in the 2nd cent, were the persistence of sin 
in the Christian life, and the ngoristic demand 
that lajise into grave sin should be viewed as 
involving the loss of Halvation— a demand eventu- 
ally rejected by tlie great Church even in face of 
Tertuliian’s unwillingness to readmit those who 
had been guilty of mortal sins (fornication, idolatry, 
iiiunler). East and West conceived of sin difler- 
ently, tliough at first both lielil that moral evil 
springs out of freedom, and that freedom cannot 
Iw? lo.Ht. To the Greek mind not guilt hut hciisu- 
ality and decay were the essential features of the 
misery entailed by Adiifu’s fall. I'lio idea of 
original sin was largely foreign to the East as late 
as the 5th century. Not even the universality of 
sin was a fixed point, though (Jrigen atlirnicd it 
speculatively ; Athanasius ilistinctly says that 
there were many sinless lives before and after 
Christ. It was universally held that baptism 
remits all previous sin, but the terms on which 
later sins were pardoned caused much difli< ul( y. 

(A) The greatest of all controversies over sin is 
that between Augustine and Fclagiu.s. In oj»j>osi- 
tion to the Mnniclncans, Augustine insisted on the 
voluntary nature of sin, Mdiieh is not a natural 
(Lc. automatic) hut a moral fact. An net is not 
sin at all if it be not volnnlai y. Ihit lie was tlie 
first Church teacher to declare that none the less 
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it is due to a pitiful necessity. Man, cut off from 
God the source of all uood, is impotent to do good 
actions. As a psychological indeterminist Augus- 
tine conceded that man may freely prefer a less 
evil to a greater ; as a tiieological necessitarian he 
denied that without grace any right act is possible. 
It is sheer frivolity to talk, as Pelagias did, of 
pure freedom of choice as man’s inalienable pre- 
rogjitive ; the sinner’s will is in the lost resort the 
will of a slave. Not merely particular acts, but 
the nature, disposition, and affections of man are 
sinful and guilty throughout, incapable of any 
good. No terms can be made with Pelagins^s 
doctrine that sin consists of individual actions only 
and leaves the will and nature unaffected, or that 
children are born sinless, or that the universality 
of sin (if a fact) is due to bad example or defective 
education, or that divine grace is requisite only in 
the form of instruction and the example of Christ. 
All this was gathered up in Augustine’s religiously 
profound and logically rigorous doctrine of original 
sin together with its implications. 

Sin ho defines as sporUaneits defectus a hono,^ but 
(apparentlv in answer to the Manichican doctrine, 
which made sin a substance) he describes it further 
as merely negative in the sense that it is a privatio 
boni. Good is being, evil is not something posi- 
tive but a loss or lack of being, which needs no 
efficient but onl^ a deficient cause. This privative 
conception of sin, never really accepted by the 
Church, was probably meant by Augustine to 
guard against the mistake of viewing sin as 
essential to human nature and eo ipso created by 
God. God, like one who strikes an untuned harp, 
is the cause of man’s activity, but not of its dis- 
cord with the law of righteousness. Sin at bottom 
is pride, while the form which the perverted will 
takes in every human being is concupiscence or 
lust. Any sin is ‘ mortal ’ in which the will turns 
away from God. Men are born not merely sinful 
but guilty, subject to God’s wrath, and meriting 
eternal damnation. The ^ thought of inherited 
guilt is no longer convincing, and must tend to 
evacuate guilt of its proper sense, but the religious 
power of Augustine’s teaching as to the solidarity 
of mankind in sin will always make its own 
impression. The Church settled thereafter for 
centuries in a serai- Pelagianism, or, from another 
point of view, a semi-Augustinianism, which left 
the sinner with a capacity to assent to grace. 

(c) In the following centuries also the emphasis 
moved by degrees from act to disposition, and 
mortal sin be(!ame equivalent to love of the 
creature instead of God. In the 9th cent., while 
venial sins were atoned for by a paternoster, 
mortal sins were changed to venial by the satisfac- 
tions of penance. Anselm made an advance of 
great moment by bringing out indisputably the 
guilt of sin, previously obscured by a tendency to 
construe sin as a defect and in large measure to 
overlook its personal relation to God ; and yet 
even Anselm’s view of guilt leans to the negative 
side. It is our failure to perform a duty, and the 
full spiritual relationship of the sinner to God is 
not made clear ; a deficient thought of God so far 
concealed the full blameworthiness of sin. The 
older idea of sin as formally Q, carentiay or lack, 
persists in scholastic theology ; it is what we have 
lost in comparison with Adam ; materially it is 
concupiscence, though, according to Duns Scotus, 
this, as but the fomes peccati^ is not itself sin. 

(d) The Reformers strove most of all to accentu- 
ate the religious and personal character of sin 
as interpreted by the light of revelation. As for 
content, sin is want of faith, the failure to fear 

1 A fuller definition is this (ds dtiab. Anim.): ‘Peccetum 
e«t voluntas rctinendi vel oonsequendi quod iustitia vetat, et 
unde liberum est abstinere.' 


and love and trust God. Luther never tires of 
saying that mistrust of God is the gravest mani- 
festation of our corrupt nature. He marked his 
opposition to the externalized doctrine of scholasti- 
cism by thus identifying sin with the * faithless 
heart.’ Thus the personal significance of sin was 
forced in upon conscience, despite the fact that in 
most ways the Augustiniw tradition, which made 
original sin primary, still persisted. How in- 
herited guilt can be reconciled with the new sense 
of moral responsibility is left dark ; Zwingli alone 

f irotests that we cannot speak of sin (which for 
lim embraces guilt) except when the individual 
will has appropriated the corrupt heritage. In 
the Pratestant scholasticism of the 17 th cent, 
much is said of the consequences of sin, viz. guilt 
(reaius culpce) and punishability {reatus pmnm). 
The penalty is death in the most comprehensive 
sense : (1) ^nors spirit ualis, or the loss of the divine 
image ; (2) tnors corporalis^ including sickness and 
outward evils as well as actual dissolution ; (3) 
mors (Bterna^ or exclusion from everlasting life 
with God. 

The preoccupation of orthodoxy with Adam’s 
transgression and its fruits led to undue neglect of 
the social power of sin. Modern thought, instead 
of Unking our inborn evil constitution to our first 
parents, speaks rather of a sinful race or com- 
munity in whose evil we siiare, and insists that 
in this field the idea of inheritance means that we 
infect those who come after as well as receive 
infection from our ancestors. Not only so ; it is 
rightly held that sin spreads in other ways than 
by heredity, viz. through bad training, unworthy 
example, and tempting provocations. We must 
advance to the conception of the whole complex 
sin of humanity, in which inherited sin is only an 
element. The traditional idea of total depravity, 
while no doubt indicative of the fact that no part 
of our nature is unstained and that we cannot of 
ourselves do what is in the highest sense good, is 
nevertheless unscriptural and untrue to life if 
taken to mean that non-Christians are * utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opjwsite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all ovil.’^ 

(e) Socinian and Arminian criticism of a tradi- 
tion BO deeply itiiluencod by Augustine bears 
chiefly on original sin, but from the Socinian 
delinitioii of the essence of sin as voluntary trans- 
gression of the law it is clear that sin as such is 
tor the Socinians a narrower idea than for ortho- 
doxy. The later supranaturalists held that sin is 
imputable only when free will has failed to light 
and overcome the difficulties of a nature dis- 
onlerod by sensuous impulse. At a wider remove 
from orthodoxy, 18th cent. Rationalism tauglit 
that man is characterized by a certain weakness 
of the will to good and a certain disposition to 
evil, while at the same time, though in con- 
sequence of his fiiiitude only by degrees, he is 
perfectible, t.e. con develop the feeble inborn germ 
of good and rise above the tyranny of desire iiiUi 
true liberty of spirit. The interest and import- 
ance of Kant in this field largely rest on his efforts 
to supply what may be caUed a philosophic 
analogue to the Church doctrine of original sin— 
that radical evil in man as man the timeless origin 
of which is .symbolized by the Biblical story of 
the Fall. But this we must pass over. Schefling 
gives his own philosophic form to the antinomies 
of tradition, holding that, in spite of a universal 
necessity rooted in the dark bases of God, evil is 
man’s cnoice, and every creature falls by its own 
guilt. To Hegel the Adamitlo fall is a mythic 
representation of an eternally necessary process ; 
for man, good by nature (i.s. ideally spirit or 
rationality), must, in order to realize the life of 
1 Westminatsr ConfMtUm, vi. 4. 
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spirit^ pass by a dialectically inevitable movement 
from innocence to sin and from sin to virtue. The 
transition from innocence to sin is due to the 
necessity of transcending mere nature, which, qua 
absence of will, is bod ; the transition from sin to 
virtue is mediated by retribution and amendment. 
This, as McTaggart pomts out,' means that sin is 
not only a necessary concomitant of virtue, but a 
necessary element in it. Sin must lead to virtue, 
and there is no virtue which is not based on sin. 
But it will naturally be asked whether this point 
of view is not more aesthetic than moral, and 
wrong even so ; whether it can be taken seriously 
in moments of self • scrutiny and penitence; 
whether, provided the actual evil of life is |mrt of 
its perfection, to replace vice by virtue is not 
simply a blunder ; and whether the conception of 
goodness as rooted in badness has any relevance 
to Jesus, His t)erHonal holiness, and His revelation 
of the Father against whom all sin is done. 

Modern theologians have determined the concept 
of sin variously, yet with an all but unanimous 
rejection of Pelagian tenets. Schleiermacher, re- 
porting, as he held, on the Christian consciousness, 
definea sin as the positive struggle of the flesh 
against the spirit. Man’s sensuous development 
gets ahead of Ids spiritual development, and, this 
being God’s ordinance, we can avoid making Him 
the author of sin only by concluding that the con- 
sciousness of guilt, which we trace to sin but God 
does not, has oeen given us to stimulate the desire 
of redemption. Schleiermacher vacillates between 
the view that sin is non-existent for God and that 
it is caused by Him ; he grounds it in human 
nature and hnds this an enhancement of its gravity, 
yet ho is tempted to explain it as a necessary 
outcome of our sensuous nature. Sin, he declares, 
is a social fact, being ‘ in each the work of all, and 
in all the work of each,’ In contrast to this con- 
ception of sin as sensuality may bo placed the 
view, notably exemplified in Julius Milller, that it 
is selfishness, though in Muller’s case tins was 
supported by a curious speculation, reminiscent of 
Origen and Kant, according to which finite selves 
have not so much pre- temporally as tiinelessly and 
primordially tom themselves loose from (ioa and 
made self the princ.iple of life. This theory of sin 
as being in principle selllshnoss has had great 
vogue, not in conservative quarters only. Ritscbl 
too subscribed to it, but is chiefly meritorious for 
his insistence on the religious character of sin. 
Its real nature, ranpe, and evil are only revealed 
fully by the Gospel ; religiously it is the lack of 
reverence and trust towards God, while in a moral 
aspect it is antagonism to His Kingdom. His 
contention that all forgivable sin is in (tod’s eye 
sin of ignorance has been severely criticized as 
aliolishing guilt, though Kitschl’s own main charge 
against original sin is that such sin could not be 
reckoned guilty. But it has been rightly felt 
that, as sin is not all ignorance, Hilschl’s formula 
is misleading, and gives encouragement to the 
notion that deliberate open-eyed transgression is 
too great for God to pardon. Another of his valu- 
able ideas is that of a ‘kingdom of sin,’ which is 
not in the least a futile eflbrt to account for sin by 
the universality of sin, but a clear indication of 
the fact that the wrongly used freedom of the 
individual is relative to an environment — co- 
extensive in the last resort with human life—in 
which sin already prevails. 

The most imiKirtant Kri'^lish discii8.Mi<m of sin in 
recent years is that of F. U. Tennant,® who argues 
that we ought to substitute a plurality of con- 
cepts, developmental not static, tor the rigid idea 
of sin with which theology has usually operated. 

1 Studies in Hegelian CoemfdogVt (Tambridfre, 189(i, p. 161 ff. 

® See hii Origin and Propagalum ^Sit^ and Concept of Sin, 


Sin is one thing, imperfection another ; ami im- 
perfection is sin only when at the same time it is 
volitional. * Man is conscious before he is self- 
conscious, impulsively appetitive before he is voli- 
tional, and volitional beiore he is moral,’' so that 
natural and organic propensities provide the raw 
material out of which the will constructs sin. Sin 
and guilt are correlative and co-extensive. Pene- 
trating and illuminative as Tennant’s work is, it 
may be doubted whether his ‘ logically perfect ’ 
concept of sin will bo approved by those wno hold 
with St. Paul and Augustine, not to speak of 
numerous modern students of society, that men 
are ethically as well as physically involved in the 
unity of the race, and that we tlosert experience 
if we ignore either aspect of sin, the voluntary or 
the constitutional. 

3. The doctrinal interpretation of sin.— Gertain 
points, such as the universality of sin, have been 
sufficiently treated of above, but wc may now con- 
sider from a theoretic ix>int of view some larger 
topics which have been referred to only incident- 
ally. 

to) Sin may be deiined as indiflercnce or (mposi- 
tion to the will of God, the refusal of faith and 
love. And, if the will of God bo fully revealed in 
JcKiis, it follows that the Christian estimate of 
sin is a new and creative one. For it declares 
that sin is what it is in virtue of its relation to 
holy love. Elsewhere sin is folly, ugliness, or 
sickness, not mistrust or rebellion against a love 
measured by the Cross. The diflerence is not 
superficial, but radical, inasnimdi as it results from 
a new thought of (tod. Sin, then, is the explicit 
or implicit claim to live independently of God, to 
]>ut something else, bo it the world or self, in Ilis 

f daco. In a moral aspect this fundamental god- 
e.s.snes8 or God-forgotfulness appears as sellishness 
and sensuality. 

At bottom sin is a religious idea, which for that 
rea.««on cannot be properly defined otherwise than 
liy putting it expimsly in relation to (Jod. In a 
fornml point of view the same consificration dis- 
qualifies the proposal to define it as scllisiiness. 
All selfishness is of course sin, but neither logic 
nor (the present writer would hold) experience 
justifies us in converting this proposition .siinplir iter. 
It is indeed very questionable whether some sins 
are not quite disinterested, involving no pursuit of 
egoistic ends at the cost of others. Thus the 
family atl’ection which produces the family ven- 
detta, or suicide committed to save the reputation 
of a friend, or the most odious forms of religious 
persecution arc not obviously sellish and may 
actually demand true loyalty and unlimited self- 
sacrifice. 

To define sin as sensuality is even more in- 
accurate. Many of the worst sins— hate, cruelty, 
lying, irreverence — have no clo.se connexion with 
the senses ; they run their course within the mind. 
It is of course recognized by those who prefer this 
definition that doliiHirate surrender to tne force of 
bodily craving is not per se sinful ; no man sins 
merely by taking foo<l to satisfy hunger or by 
going to sleep ; sensuality is the wrong gratifica- 
tion of bodily impulse, in contravention of higher 
demands. At the same time, to identify sin with 
sensuality, to make the two an equation, is more 
or less to extenuate its badness by deducing it 
from the natural conditions of human life. An 
illegitimate interpretation of the theory of evolu- 
tion has probably rendered this view sin more 
{Kipular to-day than ever. Sin, it i.s held, is just 
the brute-inheritance ; we move upwards by work- 
ing out the besst. But every biologist who thinks 
clearly will grant the necessity of distinguishing 
two tnings that differ — the enlargcnmnt of faculty 
t Concept of Sin, p. 166. 
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wheijeby man becoin&s more tluin an animal, and 
the voluntary coininiHsion of evil known to be 
»ach. But it is the first, not tiie nccoud, that 
constitutes a r'mi in the scale of being. In other 
words, the willed comniissiun of sin is an anti- 
evolutionary fact. Sin and the consequent disorder 
cannot be exhibited as the consistent prolongation 
of natural processes of development or as pro- 
gressive adaptation to environment. As well might 
we call poverty a result of good trade, or error 
an example of compliance >vith tlie rules of logic. 
Doctrines of human development can in some 
real degree cousbruct for us the probable situation 
—whether of race or of individuaJ—'U! which sin is 
lirst committed ; t hey can do nothing to explain 
its actual eniergeuoe or its religious or moral 
meaning once it has emerged. The argument of a 
few evolutionary writers, on quasi* Hegelian lines, 
that exi>erience of moral evil is neoe.s.sary to pre- 
pare men to appreciate good may sound imposing 
as a generalization, but breaks down completely 
w^heu applied to definite persons and definite sins. 

Men become aware of sin, first of all, as an 
episode, a definite evil act in wliich a higher will 
is thrust aside. As it has been put, ‘ it is a sin of 
Mdiich man a<;cuso8 himself — a disobedience which 
he can isolate in his life, regarding it as a blot, a 
stain, an exceptional phenomenon to be dealt with 
by itself.’^ But behind this is next discovered a 
motive or disjmsition which gives the act meaning 
and out of wliiijh the act rises ; and, by His con- 
doinnation of the murderous thought and lustful 
desire, Jesus made an end of the conventional idea 
that the sinner is merely one who commits so 
many WTong acts. Still deeper reflexion points to 
a permanent character or state of personal life 
aflording unity and basis to varied acts and dis- 
positions or attitudes. The falsest of all heresies 
IS Pelagianism ; if life is built on atomic lines, 
nothing like religion or morality is thinkable. No 
spintual sigiiiflcaiice can be predicated of an act if 
it is a bare, accidental, unrelated point, but only 
if it carries with it a theory of its own origin in a 
•lortain articulated character from which it springs 
and on which it reacts. Nor is it true to say that 
this is but to use a collective name for the sum of 
our i)articular sins. Character is more than its 
past manifestations : in .scholastic phrase, peccatuin 
actuale dues go back and down to parnatum futbit- 
uale. Finally it is realized that Die sinful indi- 
vidual life is part of a wider context of vitiated 
social life. The sins and sin fulness of a man 
require for full valuation this reference to the sin 
of the whole race. 

(f>) Chiistian theology must oper.ate with an idea 
of guilt which is drawn from fully conscious moral 
experience. The idea is not confined to individual 
exjierience, but individual experience supplies 
our point of departure. Guilt is personal account- 
ability and blanieworthiness attaching cither to a 
voluntary infringement of the will of God, in so 
far as that will is known to us or might have been 
known except for previous siit, or a condition 
of personal life directly or indirectly cwisoquent 
on such infringements. In Htrictnoss guilt is pre- 
dicahle not of acts, but of persons. No act, 
occurrence in space and time, is in itself wrong ; 
ultiniatelT moral quality belongs solely to the 
agent and his motives. Not only so, but acts pass, 
w'idle persons remain somehow identical with their 
own past. 

In this field we must first distinguish lietween 
guilt and sin in the sense of imperi^tion or bad- 
ness. A 3''oung child may have acquired habits 
of lying or di^onesty through evil training in 
years prior to the normal awakening of full moral 
oonsciousnesa ; in so far it is bad or imperfect, and 
1 J. Denney, Studies (n Theology^ liondon, 1894, p. 80. 


it would be pai*adoxical to describe the diild as 
without sin, W sin is whatever contradicts God’a 
revealed will for hiiinan life. But the child’s guilt 
may be small.^ There can be no sin without guilt, 
but in siicii a cose by far the greater portion of guilt 
attaches to others. In other words, guilt does not 
vary directly with sinfulness, except when we con- 
template the race as a whole ; collective human 
guilt is co-extensive and co-terininous with collec- 
tive human sin. When the distinction just insisted 
on is wholly overlooked, guilt loses meaning and 
gravity ; though it is undeniable that the religious 
mind Joes retrospectively predicate ‘ un worthiness* 
or the quality of being unpieasing to God of acts 
or states whicii at the time, from lack of enlighten- 
ment, could not have lieen other than they wore. 
A second needful distinction is that between guilt 
as a feeling and as a fact. The consciousness of 
guilt cannot be taken as an exact or trustworthy 
index of actual guiltiness, for many wicked men 
have no bad conscience to speak of, and the worst 
and most hardened of men, feeling his guilt the 
least, and hardly conscious of the reproadn of God 
or of his personal ill-desert, might otherwise be 
r<.‘ckoned the least guilty. Our sense of guilt 
ought to be proportiouocf to our guiltiness; we 
cannot assert ^at in fact it is so. 

To be guilty, a man must have moral knowledge 
or apj>reciation of right and wrong as they concern 
his action ; where this pre-condition is lacking, as 
in imbecile or infant, guilt cannot be. But tlie 
knowledge in question need not be in the present 
con.seiuusness of the sinner, for wc should not 
cease t-o (sail a man guilty whoso moral peiceiptions 
had been darkened by persistent wrong-doing. 
Further, guilt presupposes power in the moral 
ag(mt to have acjted otherwi.se. The sin must have 
been avoidable. If the liar had no option but to 
lie, because the coirstitut ion of things forced the 
lie from his lijw, self-reproach is out of place. 
In all probability the modern habit of rigiitly 
bringing action into tlie closest possible (umnexiou 
with eharacbor tends to obscure this real avoid - 
ability of guilty sin. How, it is asked, can we bo 
responsible for what i.s tlie necessary outcome of 
character? Conscience imputes guilt to me on 
the ground tliat my character, being bad, inevit- 
ably expressed itself in just this way. But this 
appears to be out of harmony with the utterances 
ot the moral (wnsciousnoss. ^Vhat I feel in 
iiiomeutsof penitence is not that 1 am bad bec^iuse 
I (;oiiid act only in this sinful fashion, bub that the 
Iwidness of my di.sposition is revealed by the fact 
that I could do, and did, this evil thing. My 
sin is not an inevitable manifestation of me, but 
it is an actual manifestation of thoso elements 
ill me wJiich T might have suppressed and did not. 
No form of determinism can consistently aasifm 
to guilt the siguiiic.ance it has for specifically 
Christian thought. Whether it be physical de- 
tcnniiiisrn. as in Lucretius, which makes the soul 
one kind of mechanical force working along with 
and in the midst of other forces of the same kind ; 
or psychical determinism, as in Mill, for whom 
the self forms an organic mental nni^, reacting 
according to law, like other organic unities, on the 
stimuli of the environment ; or idealUtic deter- 
minism, as it may be called, which ascribes to the 
seif, besides this vital reaction, the logical capacity 
to co-ordinate and combine the motives present 
in consciousness — in every case the aui generU 
quality of personal action is lost sight of. Choice 
is coufusea with what is not choice at all — be it 
a physical event or a judgment of the understand- 
ing — whereas in fact it is the experience in which, 

I And in principle this Is the case of all ; there is no young 
life which sinful infection hss not touched long before the 
sttsinment of true moral personality. 
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by distribution of attention, we take up a selective 
attitude to the moral alternatives before us. We 
will to take this attitude when we sin ; it is not 
taken for ua by any interior psychical clockwork. 
Moral freedom is expressed in the valuation of 
motives, and in the last issue ;iuilt is a W'ord with 
only legal but no etliical sense unless the will 
produces actions without being itself produced. 
This is not to say that freedom is unconditioned. 
On the contrary, as it has been put, in all life 
there is involved a ‘synthesis of two moments 
which it is wrong to take as veal in themselves, 
tlio moment of necessity or accepfance of the 
situation and the moment of freedom or free action 
in the situation.*^ Freedom, that is, is tho 
e-oiTclativo of data provided in part by our 
temperament and circumstances, in part by our 
previous moral history. We are candidates for 
freedom rather than completely free, but moral 
liberty in some real thougli varying measure is 
an essential presunposition of that eulpabl(i re- 
sponsibility to Gocl W’liich religion nanios guilt. 
Tliat, in spite of this real Hl)orty, men sin so 
habitually is due to the accumulated power of 
evil impulses whicli they have nourished or failed 
to eViadieate and to the incessant pressure of sin- 
charged social for(;es. 

(r) 'Pile genesis of sin within tho individual life 
is a problem so intricate that we must bear well 
ill inirnl that no conclusion or lack of conclusion 
regarding the origin of sin can in the least atlect 
our aidual <!onsciousness of its nature. Sin is on 
the ground, but we cannot watcli it rising out of 
hypotli(d.ical antecedent conditions. Yet if, os 
we liave seen, it is our own moral act, or a moral 
condition of our being wliich apart from our moral 
act would have no existence, the origin of sin must 
lie in the abuse of freedom. As it Jia.s been ex- 
pressed, ‘in tlift secret places of the human spirit 
lakes place that stningo cliaii'Oi by wliich the 
non-moral is transformed into tne immoral. We 
face hero a mystery which we cannot explain, 
yet may not deny.’® .Such abuse of freedom, 
however, does not occur in o<trno. The spontaneity 
of consciousness is a spontaneity of response to 
given factors in tlie Avorld of presenlation. Wliat 
these factoix are in this caso may in part be umhfr- 
stood if we recollect that our moral life lias roots 
in animal nature, and is at first unformed — the 
process of our becoming bi'ing suHuHed from the 
very outset with a naive egoism 0 ]>erating in the 
midst of a chaotic strife between higher and lower 
impulses, a strife inseparable from each life’s 
grow’th.® This confused mass of impulse, sliot 
through by incipient movements of self-creation, 
is plnyed upon by tainted social inllucncos. These 
are the occ/isions and provocations of sin, but when 
we ask how they are translated into actuality the 
only answer is, ‘ lly free choice.* This will seem 
inadequate only to minds obsessed by the idea 
of mechanical causation, which cxphiins every 
phenomenon by some other. The will is not 
caused. Yet to refer moral evil to tlio free activity 
of will is less an explanation in the proper sense 
(all true e.xplariation being teleological) than an 
implicit admission that sin is railically unintellig- 
ible — the one thing in the universe rightly to be 
called ‘irrational,’ as not merely an irreducible 
fact but the negation of all rationality. Jlut, if 
freedom is an ultimate, we can s(3c that tlie pre- 
condition of disobedience is also tlie pre-(tondition 
of obedience and of redemption. If God is love, 
it was necessary that sin should be possible. 

1 II. J. Paton, Mind, new scr., xxiU. (19141 430; cf. W. R. 
Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea o/ Ood, 0ambrld|(d, 1919, 
ch. xvii. 

* W. Adaina Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, Edin- 
burgh, 1907, p. 276, 

8 Bee eipecully tho works of F. R. Tennant. 


(f/) Nothing in sin can be so imiK)rtant for the 
Christian mind as its relation to God. Ue assuredly 
is not the autlun- of sin, in the sense eitliei that it 
1 forms for Him a personal experience or that Ills 
i will is equally fultilled through human sin and 
human obcdiciice. Otherwise we should need to 
he rcdeemcil not by Him, but from Him. Wh(*ii 
sin, ]iowc\er, has once iMicomc real, like other real 
things it falls under Llie sweep of divine power 
ami is nnule to serve tlie purpose of holy love. 
Thus it is permitted to expose itself in all its 
vileness and misery, pre-eminently at the Cross, 
this progressive sclf-revelal ion of evil being aeconi- 
panitsl and more than imjicded by a parallel dis- 
closure of good. .Vgain, sin is condemned by the 
tlivine holiness; on this subject the believing mind 
attains a certitude which ailmits of no dispute, 
including the insight that wli.at religion (\*ills the 
wrath of God — i.e. the rt‘action of His holiness 
against sin — is, in face of sin, a necessary uspec.t 
of love. This reaction takes shape in punishment ; 
to ask whether (iod /nusl punish sin is otiose, in 
view of the fact tliat He invariahly does so. 'rrue, 
the oM distinction of natural and positive divine 
penalties is unreal. Natural penalties, it was held, 
flow from sin by ordinary causation, habitual 
intemperance, c.y., leading to diseaso ; i»ositivo 
penalties by their striking and unusual ciiaracter 
compel the sulVercr or onlookers to ascribe them 
to divine agency. Hut all divine penalties are 
positive in tlie sense that Gisl’s will imposes them, 
and tho fact that their incidence may be mediated 
by ordinary finite causes doits not alter this in the 
least. .Sins proper punishment lies, as it were, 
within sin itself. It consists in the self-stultification 
of the evil will (for, in McTaggaib’s vivid phrase, 
sin is like drinking sea-water to quench thirst), in 
the persistentse of evil desire, in weakness of char- 
acter, in tho sense of guilt, above all and deeisively 
in estrangement from God. And, if to lose coin- 
niunion with God be sin’s worst penalty, it is no 
paradox to say tliat no one is puni.shcul for sin as 
the Cliristian is. 'J’he social coiisiHjuenccs of sin, 
like lovolossiiess and dispoace, an3 directly pro- 
portioned to the moral evil prevailing in society «s 
a whole. Hat w’e cannot fix a jinqs/rtion between 
sin and sullering for the individual life (.In 
Sin always brings pain, but the pain, us tlie 
experience of .jesns proves, may strike the most 
innocent of all. Not only .so, but to the roeoiiciled 
heart external evil, instead of being annihilating 
judgment, may be fatherly chastisenient which 
opens the way for a fuller revelation of divine 
love and thereby for the blessing of others. To 
tlie experience of death, whiidi literature in every 
age proves to have been felt os the greatest of all 
ills, sin imparts a new penal character, which in 
some solemnizing measure it may retain even for 
the Christian, des]»ibe his recognition of it as 
appointed by tlie Father’s love. 

Closer to the heart of faith lie tho great divine 
counteraid-ives to sin, of whicli life and history are 
full. All ethical institutions which minister to 
community in the largest sense, such as tho family, 
law, and the .State, are here to be reckoned in ; 
still more the emergence of great prophetie. souls, 
doepening and relining the moral insight of the 
race. ArH)ve all, .lesus Christ has been here, and 
in tho light of His person the drift of divine 
redeeming activity has become apprehensible by 
faith. His sin-conquering power is still made ours 
in the Holy Spirit, ever available in prayer and 
energizing divinely in the will of tho believer, so 
enabling him to overcome sin and transform it into 
its opposite. The cardinal truth about sin is that 
it can bo so forgiven- as to be replaced by (diristian 
goodness, and that in II is Son the Father has inter- 
posed to put it away by tho sacrifioe of Himself. 
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SIN (Egyptian).— I. Conceptions of sin.— An 
idea, by no nieanh complete, of what the Egyptians 
regarded as sins is adorded us by tiie two * Ah- 
sertions of Innocence* in ch. 125 of the Book o/t/ie 
Dead.^ The acts and qualities ttierein repudiated 
by the deceased are murder, ro])bery, theft, op- 
pression, impiety towards the gods and the dea<v 
tying, slander, dishonesty, avarice (wn-ih), hasty 
temper, pride, loquacity, eavesdropping, adultery, 
and masturbation. From statements in moral 
treatises and other literary compositions, and in 
the biograph i(;al inscriptions of feudal lords and 
officials, we learn that to the sins enumerated in 
those two distinctly haphazard lists must be added 
injustice, partiality, disrespect for the aged and 
for parents, disobedience, contentiousness, rancour, 
ingratitude, selfishness, and drunkenness. 

Some conception of the varying degree of repro- 
bation in which the dillerent sins were held- i.e. 
to what extent they were classed as greater or 
lesser oflences against the gods or the community 
—can be gained from a study of the two artt. 
ETHia<? AND Morality (Egyptian), § 13, and 
RiaHTKOUSNK.s.s (Egyptian), §§ 2, 5, 4 (2), 5. 

2. The origin of evil.— The Egyptians at a 
very early date seem to have had some concep- 
tion of a riolden Ago, when the sun-god ruled 
over the earth and when sin and evil did not yet 
exist.* 

Already in the Pyramid Texts mention is made of 'those 
belonging to that first generation of the company of the 
rlghleouM, that was born before anger arose, born before 
clamour arose, bom before blasphemy arose, born before 
tumult arose, before the eye of Ihirus wos wrenched out (?X 
before the testicles of Serb were torn away (?).’4 

To explain the origin of evil in the world is perhaps 
one ot tlie aims of the so-called Destruction of 
Mankind.^ 

According to this tale, the sun-god R6* fthe god who was 
characterized Ity his righteousness and hatred ot evil^) ruled at 
a remote age over gods and men. When he grew old, men 
thought blaspheniouslv of him, so ho sent down his eye in the 
form of the gotldess j[latljor to destroy them. After Tlatlior 
had for a wliole day revelled in slaughter, R6' relented and 
saved men from total extermination. But he henceforth re- 
fused to dwell any longer on earth, and withdrew himself to the 
sky. 

In this legend men themselve.'i seem tu l)e re- 
garded as the originators of sin, for it was as the 
result of their folly that the earth ceased to be 
under the direct rule of the perfectly righteous 
god. 

Possibly also the above-jjuoted passage from the 
Pyramid Texts refers, in its original form, to this 

1 See artt. Ktiiich ard Morauty (Egyptian), 9 8 ; Kiohtrocb- 
RBRS (Egyptian), § 3. 

‘4 Cf. artt. Purification (EgjTtian), v. 8 (n) ; RiotiTROUsNicsg 
(Egyptian), 9 3 (6) ; Ethicb and Morality (Egyptian), 9 13 
(11), (18), (19). 

s See J. II. Breasted, Deoeloptnent qf Religion and Thought 
in Anoient Egypt. New York and London, 1912, p. 211 fF. 

4 K. Sethe, Die aWigyptUchen Pyramidentexte (lioreafter 
cited as Pyr.), Uipxig, 1908-10, 9 1463. 

# E. Navllle, TSBA iv. (1876] 4 ft. ; A. Erman, A Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., (iondon, 1907, p. 20 ff. 

< See art. Riobtboubnxbr (Egyptian^ 9 6. 


rebellion against the sun-god.^ The reference to 
the quarrel between Homs and Seth is apparently 
a later addition. But he who inserted it evidently 
held the view that all the sin and misery that 
prevail in the world originated, not in the acts of 
men, but in Seth’s murder of Osiris and his subse- 
quent conflict with Horii.s. 

3. The punishment of sin.— (1) After ofeoM.- The 
Egyptians had various conceptions of the punish- 
ments meted out to those who failed to ootain a 
favourable verdict at the posthumous trial.* The 
majority of these are sufficiently described in the 
art. Righteousness (Egyptian), § 9 (1) (i.), (iii.), 
(v.). According to the Second Tale of Khamuas, 
the unrighteous dead were tortured. 

‘ Setme saw . . . one man in whose right eye the pivot (?) of 
the door of the fifth hall (of Amenti) was fixed, while he prayed 
and uttered loud lamentation.' > 

The man in question had been great and wealthy during his 
life, hut after his death ‘his evil deeds were found more 
numerous than his good deeds that ho did u}X)n earth.' 4 We 
read in the same tale that those who were improvident during 
their lives suffered the pangs of hunger, while those who had 
led stupid, aimless existences— ' the kind of men on earth 
whose life Is before them, but God diggeth a pit at their feet 
to prevent them finding it’ — had food, water, and bread hung 
over them, but as ' they were hastening to take it down . . . 
others dug pits at their feet to prevent their reaching it.'0 

A point overlooked in the art. Righteousness 
(Egyptian), §9(1), may here be noted. According 
to the above-quoted Second Tale of Khnmuas, the 
actively virtuous are granted a higher award than 
the moderately good : 

‘ As tor iiira ot whom it shall be found that his good deeds are 
more numerous than his evil deeds, he is taken among the 
gods of the council of the I^rd of Amenti, his soul going U) 
heaven with the noble spirits. And he of whom it shall he 
found tiiat his good deeds are equal to his evil deeds, he is 
taken amongst the excellent spirits that serve Sokarl-Oslris.’ 7 

The high ethical tone of this tale (the existing 
version dates from the latter half of the 1st cent. 
A.D.)®is most remarkable.® Wo find no trace in 
it of the idea that justification after death could 
be attained by means of spells and ceremonial 
ablutions;^® on the contrary, a man’s fate in the 
hereafter is represented as entirely dependent upon 
how his life on earth had been spent. It may be 
pointed out at the same time that an equally liigh 
ethical standard is displayed in the description of 
the posthumous judgment in a composition of the 
feudal age, quoted in the art. Right edits NKS.S 
(Egyptian), §9(1), (iii.), and also in the well-known 

C age occurring in one of that special group of 
ins discuHseil below in § 6 : 

‘Amuu-Rft’ who judgeth the earth with bin finger ... He 
asBigneth liim that sinneth against him to the fire, and the Just 
to the West.' n 

(2) In this world. — The Egyptian moralists warn 
the evil-doer that his sins will bring misfortune 
iljwn him or an untimely death.** The gods ‘ who 
will not ignore the deed of any person^ are often 
represented directly responsible for the sinner’s 
doom.** A very ancient philosonhical treatise 
informs us that the tongue of Ptab ‘ gives life to 
the peaceful, death to the guilty.’^® 

1 Cf. its phraseology with that of certain passages In A. 11. 
Gardiner, TKe Admonitions of an Egyptian Sane, l^eipzig, 1909, 
pp. 44, 78, 84, the whole aim of the sage hero being to c0ntra.1t 
the prosperous rule of the righteous sun-god with the flisastrous 
rule of tne weak Pharaoh whom he is addressing. 

* See below, 5 4 - 

5 F. LI. Gritflth, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, 
Oxford, 1900, p. 46. 

♦ Ib. p. 49. 

s See art. RiatiTBOUSNias (Egyptian), 9 9 (1)> (iv.X 
8 Griffith, pp. 46, 49 f. 

7 Jb. p. 47 f. 8 Ib. p. 14. 

8 Ib. p. 46, note on 1. 6, p. 48, notes on IL 8, 10 ; see also 
Erman, Handbook, p. 280 f. 

10 See under 3 4 % see also Griffith, p. 46 f., note on 1. 6. 

11 Select Papyri in the HUratic Character from the Collections 
of the British Mitseum, London, 184D44, pi. lxviii. = Pflp. 
Anastaei, 2, vi., 11. 6-7. 

18 See art. Rioii rROURNRsa (Egyptian), 9 9 (&)• 
iifb. 

14 A. Erman, ' Ein Denkmal memphitischer Theologie,' in 
W xliii. [1911] 940. 
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4. The necessity for being: sinless.— As has 
already been stated in the art. Righteousness 
(Efifyptian), §§ 5, 9, the attainment of bliss by the 
lioad depended upon the verdict which they ob- 
tained at their posthunums trial. The jud^e of 
the dead, whether Re’ or Osiris, was characterized 
by his rij'htooiisncss and hatred of wron.u, ns were 
also the inenibors of the assistant judicial council. 
The deceased, in order to lind favour in the siiiht 
of these j^ods and so obtain tlie verdict upon which 
his happiness depended, had also to bo rij^hteous, 

be able to show that he had led an absolutely 
sinless life on earth. Even an Kj^yptian w’oiibi 
have rej^arded that as an achievement beyond the 
power of most men. Accordingly several ways 
were fouml of overcoming what must have apf>eared 
a very serious obstacle to salvation.^ These were : 
{a) ceremonial ablutions, which, whether per- 
formed by or on behalf of a man during life or 
after death, cleansed him from Ids sin and made 
him righteous; (6) going on jdlgrimage U) Abydos 
or otherwise participating in the Osirian mysteries ; 
(c) the recitation of magical formula*, by means of 
wliich things alleged {e.g., that the .speaker was 
free from sin or had jjeriormed or participated in 
this or that ceremony), however untrue they might 
be, became actualities.^ 

5. The unwillingness of the Egyptian to ac- 
knowledge himself a sinner.- -'Pbe nobles, othcials, 
and private persons of the Old and Middle King- 
doms and early New Empire never seem to weary 
of asserting in their biographical ins(;rii»tions that, 
in respect of thedr cliaracter and conduct, they 
were models of perfection. To own that they were 
sinners or even imperfect never seems to have 
occurred to them. In fact they mention a faiilt 
only in order to deny that they were ever guilty of 
committing it.* 

What looks like the most amazing spiritual pride 
may po.sHibly be accounted for by the prevailing 
belief in tlie magical <dhcacy of fonnube, written 
or recited. This belief, cou[»led witli the idea that 
ceremoidal purity and freedom from sin were their 
sole passports to posthumous bapi)iness, naUirally 
deterred tlie Egyptians from owning themselves 
sinners in any documents, particularly in ones so 
closely connected with their existence after death as 
were inscripl ions on their tomb-chapel walls or on 
their funerary stela*.® To alloAv tlicro that they 
were anything but absolute perfection would bo to 
jeopardize their chances of salvation. Indeed, if a 
man felt tliat he could not attain happiness in the 
hereafter unless liy some means or other he con- 
vinced his divine judges that he was free from all 
moral and ireremonial defects, lie iiiiglit well have 
shrunk from admitting that ho had any .such 
defects even to himself. 

(1) The claim of the Egyptian to moral perfection 
was also prompted by his desire to win the good- 
will of visitors to his tomb-cliapcl, so that they 
might ho ready to jiresent him with food and 
drill k-otterings or in lieu of these recite certain 
spells.* 

(2) Those who accuse the h'gyptians of un- 
exampled spiritual pride must bear in mind that, 

1 Seo Griffith, p. 46, note on 1. 6. 

*For douils see artt. Pcrifioation (Egyptian), § v. *, 8(6), 
RiQiiTxouBXRgH (Egyptian), § xo, Salvation (Egyptian), | ». 

# See art. RmiiTKorsxEBH (Egyptian), a. 

* See i 4 (c) at>ove, and Griffith, 6>r. cit. 

«Sc«* HreaMtcd, p. 167 ff., and eHj». p. 160 f. It Mhonld he 
pointed out in this connexion that Hiinilnr statemvriUj to them** 
that follow the second ‘Asuertion of Innofcnre’ in ch. 1‘2& of 
the limtk of the Dead (i.e. ‘ I have done what nuTi coinnmnd and 
that w'berewlth the gods are plcaged ... I have given bread 
to the hungry, water to the thirsty, olothes to the naked, a 
ferry-boat to the boatleaH. I have made ofTerings to the gode, 
and ahlutionH to the bleRsed dead') frequently occur in the 
tninb-inRcriiitioiiJi and on Btelso of the feudal age ; hoc, e.g., art. 
RtoiiTBOi’MNKSH (Egyptian), H a (1). 3, 9 (6), 

0 See art. KiaHTKouBNKss (^yptian), | 9 (0) ; Breagted, p. 160. 
voi.. XI.- -35 


though in accordance with custom the narrative con- 
taining these self-adulatory assertions is put into 
the mouth of tlie deceased, it was often composctl 
under the direction of a pious son or some other 
surviving relative.* 

(3) Such asserl ions in process of time hocanie 
a ctmvention, ( lie stereotyped way of desoribiiig a 
deceased'** or living ■'* person’s character, or oven 
one's own.* 

6. Acknowledgment of sin. — As has been 
pointeil out, it was characteristic of the Egyptian 
to <leny that lie was guilty of sin. Rut certain 
hymns of the XlXth dy nasty,® written on papyri 
or inscribed on votive stela*, display a religions 
sentiment hitherto unknown in Egypt ami not 
met with again until (Miristian times. The 
persons who wrote the hymns, or for whom the 
Iiyinns were written, spi^ak of themselv(‘s as 
‘liumhlo'* folk, ‘ alllictcil,’ ’ ‘ distn'ssed,’* ‘in 
bondage,** ‘wearied.’** They confess that they 
arc sinners deserving punisinnent at tlie hands 
of this or that divinity;'* hut they throw' them- 
selves on the mercy of the divinity, pleading that 
they are ‘ignorant and foolish, not knowing good 
from had,’** and ‘disposed (o commit sin.’*® 

‘ Punish ino not for my many Hinn,’ cxcluiing a guppliant of 
the god Ainiin, ' I am a witIcHg man. 1 am a man wiLhout 
iindorsltinding. All day I follow after my ow’n di<*tiitcH, as ihi* 
ox after the fmlder.’ i-* ' 

The divinities addre.ssed are rejneseiited as 
chastising men for their sins. 

A certain Nekhtamun, we learn, 'lay nick unto death,' and 
was * [under] the might of AmCin by reuHon of his sin.' Nefer- 
'abu ‘w’na a just man upon earth,’ b\it he ‘ wrought the 
tranggrcHHinn ' against the Peak of the West (a Tbehan goddehs) 
and Hlie ('haHtised him. This godilesM, we arc told, ‘ Hiniteg witli 
the (iiiiiting of a savuge lion, she purHiu>H after him that 
tranggrosael h against her.'t« The moon god Thi’dli is said in 
one hymn to have punished a man for swearing falsely by him. 17 
According to another, a man waa Binittcn with hlindnc.sa for a 
Hiniilar oirence against Ptah.*** 

Bub tlie.se divinities are always addre.ssed as 
oonipas.sional.e and ready to forgive. 

'He merciful to mo ! ' erica a Hunpliant of l*tah, * look upon 
me, that thou muyest be merciful.' h* Another HUp|ili.irit appeals 
to'Thfith as ‘Merciful one, who art able to take tlii.s(puni.shment 
in the form of sickness) away.”-** Annm-Ke', we ore told, 
‘comes at the voice of the ilihtrcsHfd hiitnhio om\"H lie is as 
'dispoHe<i to mercy' as is his petitioner to .sin.-** In answer to 
tho prayer of a friend, tin's god heals a man W’hoin he had 
smitten with Hickness ; fur ‘ he pusseth not a whole day wroth. 
His wrath is thiished in a inoinent and nought is left.”*** 
Kimilarly the Peak fif the West is meri'ifnl to him who traiiH- 
grcMsed against her, when he turned to her in penilem-e.'-i 

Literatuuk.— S ue the works cited in the text and footnotes. 

Aylwakd M. Blackman. 

SIN (Greek). — 8in may he defined, for oiir 
present piiri>o.se, as all conduct w hich by omi.s.'sioii 
or by commission, in ov(*rt lust or inner ineuiiing, 
is otiensivo to the supia-linmiin Vow'cr.H. 

1 See Hreasted, p. 167. 

t*Soe Hreasted, Ancient Hccordn of Egypt, Chicago, nMM',-07, 
il. §§ 767-76h. 

•iSce Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic Texts, Leipzig, Iflll, j>t. 

1., p. 6. 

* fh. p. 7. 

® See Krtnan, ‘ Denkstoino aus der thehan. Gniherstadt,’ in 
SDAW xlix. [16111 insGff. ; H. Gunn, Jouni. vj' tlgyp. 
Archwology, iii. [1616] SI ff. 

* E.fj., Erman, />« nksteine, pp. U'SH, inOl f. 

^ Jh. lip. 1088, 1105. ^ lt>. pp. 108H, 1001. 

»/6. p. 1001. h) 11 OS. 

H JK.fl., 'Hightooiis was Ptah, Lord of Truth, towards me, 
when he chastised me’ (i6. p. lio'J!). 

P-* /6. p. 1068, III. p. lOtM. 

Select Papyri in .. . the British Muscxiin, pi. l.xxii. - J'ltp. 
Anastasi, 2, x., 1. 7 -xl., 1. 1. 

J** Erninn, Pi nksteiM, p. 1002 f. 

18 lb. p. KKKSf. 17 Jh. p. 1102 f. 

18 76. p. 1101 f. 18/6. p. 1102. 

lb. p. IIOO. 21 //,. p. mss. 

28 76. p. 1004. 23 /b. p. lOOjff. 

76. p. 1090. For a complete and accurah translallon of 
many of these hymns, and for an admirulilc di fusHiDn cm the 
(|uostion as to what influences were responsil»lc i r litc nniiHiial 
sentiniciits that tho hymns display, see M. (Jiinn, ./m/r/i. 
Kgyp. Areha'olngy, iii. 8117.; see also A. Erman, llandbunk, 
nil. 78 f„ 8217.; S. H. Breasted, Derehpment of lie/ iijinn and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 349 (7. 
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X. Early conceptions.— (1) Sin and cri»i«.—\Ve 
are accuHtonied to draw a distinction between sin 
and crime.' 

* All crlineH,* says Hobbes, i * are Indeed sins, but not all sins 
•‘rimes. A Hin may bo in the thoupht or secret purpose o! a 
man, of wiiich nuiUier a judg^e, nor a witness, nor any man can 
take notice.’ 

Hobbes tliiis founds his distinction entirely on the 
diHereiice between the overt act and the inner 
Jiut it would be more in accordance 
with usa^e to deline crime as an olfence against 
the law of the State and sin as an ott'ence against 
the Jaw of God. Now in an early stage of society, 
wlien the sanction of tJie laws of the State is 
iiiaiiily their inherent validity as the ordinances 
(»f the Deity, however conceived, such a distinction 
could Imrdly emerge. Hut, when it does emerge, 
we sliall Jiim that it is by no means the case that 
all crimes are sins. 

ThuH, wheji Auliffone buries her brother Polyneikes in 
(IfflaiK't* of the prohil)ition of the State, she sliarply contrasts 
tim law of man, whic^h makes it a crime to bury her brother, 
and U>e law of Qotl, which makes it a sin to leave him unburled. 
.She ilflilHTMtely mukes her chou:e : slic makes herself anu'iiuble 
to the pL'iialiy of death i)y coiuinlltin^^ a ‘sinless crime on 
the (ground t hat she owes a longer allegiance to the dead than 
to the living, and that the human law wliich she lireaksis of 
inferior validity to the ' unwritten and unshakable laws of 

heaven.’ 3 

And thi.s distinction between the laws of man, 
wliich .society has made for its own preservation, 
and the ‘ unwritten laws ’ {p6fiot Aypa<l>oi) of heaven is 
•me of much importance in the Greek doctrine of 
sin. The contrast is discussed in the Memorahilki 
<if Xenophon, iv. 4, wliere we iind that they dilVer 
in several >vays. Tlie ‘ unwritten laws’ are of uni- 
versal validity and their enactment must therefore 
be ascribed not to men but to the go^ls ; they con- 
cern the fundamental faints of social life; they 
carry their owm puniHhment with them and the 
penalties of tlioir violation cannot be avoided, as 
the penal tie.s e.stabli.shed for the violation of human 
laws limy be and are ; in them that wlibili is ‘ law- 
ful’ {voplk6v) i.s invariably also ‘just’ (51/ftttov). 
.Mr. Bumble’s immortal dictum a^iplies only to 
iiian-mndo law. 

(‘2) Ohjcctiue conception. — ^To modern ideas the 
decisive criterion oi sin is the eonsciousnc.ss of 
wrongdoing. An act may be foolish and mistaken, 
disastrous in its results to the doer and to others ; 
Imt, if the doer acted with right intention and 
according to his best jmigiucjit, then, however 
we may characterize him or his act, wo should 
certainly not employ, seriously, the terms ‘ sin ’ 
and ‘sinner.’ But from the earlier point of view 
the act alone is regarded. The sinner is in the 
position of a man who has incurred a debt. His 
sinfulness is not a matter of inner meaning, but 
an objective relation. Given the deed, the doer is 
a .sinner, and a sinner Ik* remains until the sin 
is cxj)iat(3d or condoned— pre<n.sely as the debtor 
remains a debtor until his debt is either di.schargeil 
or remitted. 

From tliis point of view it becomes even ir- 
relevant to inquire whether the .sin was incuned 
voliinlarily or involuntarily, knowdngly or un- 
knowingly, with the best intentions or tlie worst. 

Thin point of view is familiar to us in the OT. Thus, thougii 
‘ JoikUIi.iii lii'rirH not wlu’n his father charger! the peoplo with 
the oatli ’ (1 S 14-’^), yet, heoausc he <li<l Unte a little honey with 
* the end of Iho rod ihai was in his hand,’ he was condemned to 
die. So 2 S o« : ‘ U/./ah put forth his hand to the ark of Goil, 
and took hold of it ; for the oven stiiniblcd. And the anger of 
the Lord was kiiuiled again.st lV./ali ; utid God smote him there 
for liis error ; and there he died by the ark of God.' 

We meet the same type of Uiought in Greek mythology. 
Thus OiiiGtis sinned against Artemis by neglecting to perfonii 
s.acriflce to her,^ and the poet leaves it an open que.stion 


> A Dialogue vf the Common Imwh {EnglUh Wurkit, ed. W. 
.Molesworth, liondon, 18.W-4r>, vi. .*47). 

3 o<rta flrovovpy^craa’tt (Soph. Antifi. 74). 

' lb. 4fi0. * ix. f»38 ft. 


whether his neglect was due to mere forgetfulness or was 
intentional : 

4 Ao^t*, 4 ovK ip6rfartv advaro ii ulya OvfJ^. 

(3) Sin and punishment. — Closely connected 
with this objective conception of sin and the 
absence of conscious wrongdoing is the fact that 
tlio inference of sin is drawn from the punishment 
which sin is assumed to have evoked. As sin is 
inevitably punished, and punished according to 
early ideas directly and materially here and now, 
so tno primitive mind easily infers that, if a man 
siilfers .signal misfortune, he must have sinned ; 
whether knowingly or unknowingly, he must by 
omission or by commission have otlended the 
Deity. 

This tjT>e, again, is well known in the OT. In 1 S 14»lff-, 
when Saul asked counsel of God and God refused to answer 
him, Saul at once Inferred that a sin had been committed : 
’ Draw nigh hither, all ye chiefs of the people : and know and 
sou wherein this sin hath been this day.’ 

Preeisely so in Homer, when Lycaon falls into the hands of 
Achiile.s, he says : * Now again hath deadly fate delivered me 
into thv hands : surely I must be hateful to father Zeus, since 
he hath given me a second time to thee ! ’ l So Odysseus 
attributes his detention to some sin that he had unwittingly 
comiiiitied: ’Not willingly am I detained, hut 1 must have 
sinned against the deathless gods.’ 3 

Just as material prosperity implies that a man is 
well-pleasing to the gods, so material adversity-— 
poverty, (diibllesHUt.'isa, physical atllictiun — implies 
that he has o trended tliem. 

(4) Collective -Again, the guilt of the 

sinner is not, according U» early ideas, a merely 
individual matter. The burden of the sinner’s 
guilt may involve an innocent community in the 
wrath of heaven. Unexpiated sin cries for ex- 
piation. It may be that, only when the penalty 
of sin— plague or famine or both— falls upon the 
community, it first becomes aw'are of the guilt, 
or first has its attention called to it. Just as we 
read in 2 S 2V ‘There was a famine in the days 
of David three years, year after year ; and David 
sought the face of the Lord. And the Lord said, 
It is for Saul, and for his bloody house, boiuiuse he 
put to death the Gibeonites,’ so in Greek literature 
we find repeatedly that, when some signal alllic- 
tion falls upon a city, it is immediately interpreted 
as a indgment of an angry heaven, and it is in- 
ferred that some sin lias lieen eoinmitted which 
demands expiation, aiul an oracle is consulted as 
to the nature of the un known sin and the manner 
of its expiation. 

The story of Oedipus may serve as an illustration. Son of 
Laios, king of Thebes, and Jokasta, he is o.X|K)8ed in infanc 3 ‘, 
is a<ioi)led and reared a.s son of Polybos, king of Gorinth. 
Doulits tiaving been east upon his parentage, he. gous to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. Learning that, if he retnrn.s to 
his home, he Is doomed to slay his father and to marry his 
mother, he resolves not to go back to Gorinth but t<) benonie a 
wainierer. Prei’isely this resolve leads him to meet his real 
father JAios on the road. Him he slays in ignorance, and, 
going on to Thebe.s, he marries the widowed queen, his mother, 
and by her has children. All this is done in ignorance. Yet 
the vengeance of outraged heaven visits the city w'iMi plague 
and barrenness of earth and boost ami man. Oedipus sends 
to consult tlie oracle at Delpiii and learns that the unknown 
murderer of Laios is in the land, and that it Is the blood of 
Iaioh which occasions their atlliction, and that tlie city must be 
puritled either by banishing the murderer or by slaying him.® 
Thereupon Oedipus pronounces solemn sentence of ontlauTy 
upon the unknown murderer. As we shall have to recur to 
this point, the words in which Sophocles puts the denunciation 
of Oedipus, and wliich follow the a^itual formula employed In 
•such <!ases, may be here quoted ; ‘This man, whoever he be— 
I forbid that liny in thi.s land whereof I hold the throne and 
sovereignty, either entertain or speak to him or make him a 
partner in prayers to the gods or in sat^riflces or give him of 
the holy water (xepeu^) but all shall drive him from their homes, 
os he is our pollution (uCatr/ia)* . . . and I Pitiy that he who 
did the deed, whether the unknown be one or hath accomplices, 
may evilly as he is e\ II (icaxbe saswO wear out his hapless life. 
And I pr.iy that, if with my knowledge he should share my 
hearth, I myself may suffer the curses which I have now 
invoked on these.*® 

From the niodem point of view* Oedipus, inas- 

1 //. xxl. 82ff. 3 0(i. iv. 377f. 

3 Soph. Oed, Tyc, lOOff. 

4 Cf. ib. 97 ; fiiavna. ^ 230 ff. 
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much as he acted unwittingly, is guiltless. It 
was his very endeavour to avoid his awful doom 
that led him into it. But to the earlier concep- 
tion of sin that does not at all alter the position. 
His acta have placed him in the position of a guilty 
person, and the innocent community which un- 
wittingly harbours him shares his guilt and his 
unishinent. The vengeance of heaven requires 
is expulsion (^XatWu) from the community whose 
gods he has offended. 

It is important here to raise the question, Is the 
guilt which rests upon the people merely their 
failure to expel the guilty person, or is the com- 
munity actually regarded as polluted by his 
presence? Obviously the answer must affect the 
whole conception of sin which is implied in the 

E rocedure. Now, however the matter may have 
een conceived in later times, there seems to be 
no doubt that at one period the people were re- 
garded as actually polluted by the presence of the 
murderer. He is regarded as a plague-8[^t, a 
centre of contagion. He cannot talce part in the 
worship of the gods, cannot enter the homes of the 
citizens without bringing contamination. If this 
were not already imj»lica by such expressions as 
fdaafiay Ka0apfi6sy etc. , it seems to be clearly shown 
by such procedure as w'us adopted, e.g.l by the 
Athenians in the case of the murderers of Kylon. 

Kylon, an Athenian noble, atteinptod to make hiniNclf tyrant 
of Athens. He seized the acropolis, where he was besievred. 
lie and his brother made their escape. His followers were 
forced to capitulate. They sought sanctuary in the temple 
of At.iiene Polias, which they left only when the archutiH 
^^uaranteed their lives. At the instigation of Megaklcs they 
were nevertheless put to death. This brought a curse upon the 
city, and, in order to remove it, auroi e«c tu»i/ ra^viv 
I ^epk7i(hj<rav, TO fit y^vo^ avritv Siftvytv ’Eiri/i.tt'tfiijc 

fi' A Kpfjs ^irl TovTOt* iKa^pt -r^v irokiv — i.^., those of the actual 
murderers who were already dead were exhumed and cast 
beyond the borders of Attica; the family (yeVor) of the 
Alkmaeonids was banished in perpetuity; and after that 
Epinieiildes of Crete purified the oily. Thus clearly the 
innocent community was rof^arded os lieiug itself polluted by 
the presence of the accursed (cvaycif).i 

(5) P rod' < I lire in cases of murder. — I’he same 
Hort of conception lies at the root of the Greek 
procedure in the case of murder and homicide. 
Our information is naturally fullest alx)ut that 
of Athens, which may he taken as typical. The 
legislation of Draco (c. 621 B.C.) appears to have 
amouiiteil in general to a codifying of customary 
law, and bis enactments appear to have possessad 
a quasi-rcligioua sanction, a.s is already implied in 
the term applied to them- II is laws re- 
lating to murder (the cttect of which seems to 
have been to discriminate delinitely lietween 
intentional and unintentional murder, and to 
emphasize the right of the State to exact punish- 
ment* instead of leaving it to the aggrieve<l indi- 
vidual) were not abrogated by the legislation of 
Solon (694 B.C.), who abolished his other enact- 
ments.* Severe as his regulations seemed to a 
later age- -their severity AriMlotle® considers to 
be their one notable feature* — they survived many 
revolutions and are the foundation of the ideal 
legislation in the Laws of Plato. It is, of course, 
beyond the scope of this article to examine the.se 
regulations in detail. But the significant point is 
f-hat alike in Athenian law and in Plato all shed- 
ding of blood, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
requires, where the death penalty is not exacted, 
exile for a longer or shorter term, together with 
the performance of a ceremony of purification. 

A curious procedure is that adopted in tiio cn-se of a pernon 
who, bcinjf already exiled for iiivoliintary homicide, Is ehari^ed 
with committing another murder or witli wounding with intent. 
Ueiiij? a polluted person, he was not a! lowed to wet foot in the 
land, but pleaded nis oAse from a boat, hiiiK off shore : cav fie 

1 Arist. ConutitiUion of Atlu' us, 1. lb. 4. 

3 See art. (JlUMBB AND PtNIHHMKNTS (Oreek), g 6. 

4 Arist. Const. 7. « r<d. n. Ix. 9. 

« Cf. Arist. RJiet. li. 23 ; Aul. Gell. xi. 18. 


^•vywv Spjiva iariVt alriav airoKrcivai ilj rpunrai 

Ttva, rovTfp fi* iv ^pearov SiKa^ovtriv, b 6’ avoKoytirai irpooroppura- 
Mcvofi iw irAoiV.l 

A similar procedure is enjoined by Plato in the case of an 
involuntary homicide who is driven to land by strews of 
Weather : • if he be wrecked and driven on the coast ajrainst 
his will, ho shall encamp, wetting his feet in tlie sea, and wait 
for an opportunity to sail.’ * 

The procedure in the case of murder committed 
by a iierHoii or jiersons unknown is of interest 
as allbrdiiig a comparison with Hebrew^ practice. 
The reader will remember the regulations laid 
down for such a case in Dt ; 

* If one be found slain in the land which the r.ord thy Oorl 
giveth thee to possews it, lying in the Held, and it be not known 
who hath wniittcn him : then thy elders and thy Jndtea shall 
come forth, and they shall nujuiuro unto the cities wTdeh are 
round al>ont him that iw Kl.ain : and it shall Ih?, that the city 
which Is nearest unto the slain man, even the elders of that city 
shall take an heifer ot the herd, which hath not been wrought 
with, and which hath not tlruwn in t he yoke ; and tlie elders of 
that city shall hrinj; down the heifer unto a valley with running 
water, which Is neither plowed nor sown, and shall break the 
heifer’s neck there in the valley : and the priests the sons of 
Ijevi shall come near . . . and all the elders of thute.ily, who 
are nearest unto the slain man, shall wash (heir hands over the 
heifer whose neck was broken in tlie valley : mid they shall 
answer ami say, Our hands have not shod tliis blood, neither 
have our eyes seen it. Forgive, O Lord, Ihy people Israel, 
whom thou hast redeemed, and suffer not innocent bIo<j«l to 
remain in tlie midst of thy people Israel. And the blood shall 
be forgiven them.* 

Tt> seeiihs an ailcquate explanation to say that tin; 
measuring * unto the cities which are round about ’ 
had for its object merely to determino whi< h com- 
munity was to bear the expense of the pmilicution. 
All analogy indicates that the neare.st <*ify was 
regarded as being actually contaminated % tlie 
murder. 

Now let 118 compare the Greek pnxredure in a 
siniilar case. Aristotle, dcaerihing the duties of 
the archon basilens, says : 

*lf the aitiual offender is unknown, the writ runs av^uinst the 
doer of the deed ’ (oiav fiA pij tifi/i roe wooiiravTtt, rtp fi/ioo-am 
AaY;(^av«t).3 

The same sort of procedure is instituted by 
Plato : 

‘If a man is found dead, and his murdorer be unknown, and 
after a diligent search cannot he diseovered, ihe wimo pro- 
clamations shall he made ns in the other eases, Uic death 
seiiteiico shall h« passed on the guilty person (rip fipdo-nvn) and 

1 >ro(^lamution shall he niodu in the market-plaee ttiat he who 
HIM slain so and so and is guilty of murder, siiall not net foot in 
ihe temples or at all in the country of the slain man, under 

f ienalty of l»eing put to death if ho a]>pcur and is known and 
leinj; eaHl unburk*d beyond the borders of the country of the 
slain man.’ 4 

The Hebrew rite is to he performed * in a valley 
which is neither plowed nor sown’— the guift 
is to bo transferred from the community to a no 
man’s land. 

Precisely so suicides are * to be buried alom*, and none shall 
be laid by their side; they shall be buried Irijrloriimsly in the 
borders of the twelve portions of the land ’—as in I his country 
they used to be buried at the crossways in such places as are 
uncultivated and nameless, and no column or inscription shall 
mark the place of the ir burial.’® 

(6) iruilt of animals and things. — Guilt, again, 
may attach, according to early iileas, to the lower 
animals and oven to innniiiiate things. 'r».> the 
cftso of the lower animals wo cannot do more than 
allude here, as it is not very luominent in Greek 
record.s and is susceptible, perhajis, of more than 
one explanation. That such guilt was recognized 
in Greece and that animals which had caused a 
person’s death were solemnij’’ tried is a well- 
attested fact : 

* And if a boast of biirdsn or other animal caiisp the doiitli of 
any one, exi‘« pt in (he case of anything of that kind )ia)>pi iiing 
in Ihe piihllo the kinsmen of the deceased shall prosecute 

the slayer for murder, and the wardens of the counlry, such 
and so many as the kinsiiion appoint, shall try the cause, and 


I Arist. C'onsf. of AUienSy 67 ; cf. Siiid., HariKjcr.ii., etc. 
s /Mirs, ix. R«0. 

3 r'on«{. tif AthfTiSy 67; cf. Pollux, vill. 120: W. in'i UpvTavtiif 
fiiKciiCet 6i ntpl rutv aTroxTeicavTiop xar wiric Ji/nu'm. 

4 Lam, ix. 874. •' //^ 
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let the beast, when condenined, be slain hy thoin and cast 
beyond the borders. ’i 

A ml we know that elsewhere similar prosecution 
and nunifthment of animals was common in the 
Middle Ages.^ But, as such punishrnent is capable 
of boinj? explained as a mere exhibition of revenge 
or retaliation, it ma^ be left out of account here. 

Even more striking is the procedure against 
inanimate objects which had eauseci a man’s ileath : 

'Tlu* kiti;( and tho tribc-kinas also hear the cases in which 
the guilt rests on inanimate objects and the lower animals.'* 
‘And if any lifele.ss thing deprive a man of life, except in the 
ease of a thunderbolt or other fatal dart sent from the gods— 
wb(>tber a man is killed by lifeless objects falling upon him, or 
by his falling upon them, the nearest of kin shall appoint t he 
nearest neighbour to be a judge, and thereby acquit iilitiHelf 
and the whole family of guilt. And he shall cast forth tho 
guilty thing beyond the border.’* 

The same, so to say, mechanical conception of gtiilt or 
impurity meets us repeatedly in tho OT.* And precisely the 
same conception underlies tho old English legal usage of 
dcoJand—ihe statutes of which were abolished only in 1S4H— 
whereby clmttels such as carts and wheels which had caused 
the death of a man were forfeited to God, i.e. to the king, QimI's 
lieiiUmant on earth, t.o he distributed in works of charity fur 
the appeasing of Go<i’s wrath. 

(7) Contamination by contact. — Similar i(lea.s Ho 
at the root of many other well-attested Greek 
praeti(!C.s. The contamination incurred by contact 
with death or with birth is well known. Thucy- 
dides deacriljes how the holy island of Delos was 
|uirificd by the Athenians in tho winter of 426 D.C. 
in conformity with the injunction of an oracle : 

‘ Tile same winter tho Athenians purified (€«a^pai») Delos in 
accordance with a certain oracle. Pisistratns had purified it 

} )reviously — not all of it, but so much of the island as w’as visible 
rom tlio temple. But on this occasion the whole was purified 
in the manner following. They took u» all tiie graves of the 
dead that were in Delos and made proclamation that in future 
no one should die in the island or give birth in it, but they 
must be conveyed across to Hheneia.' ® 

(8) Unconscious communal sin. — A further illus- 
tration of unconscious sin, which becomes known 
only when attention is directed to it by the 
aflliction occasioned by it, is one of a type which 
is very common in Drcek literature. A city is 
visit(uf hy a plague or famine or siinilar calainity. 
It is at once inferred that the city has somehow 
incurred the anger of heaven. Oracles are con- 
snltod and it is discovered that some hero belonging 
to the city lies dead in an alien land where his 
spirit cannot rest : his bones are to be brought 
home for burial in his own city, M’hen all will be 
well. 

Thus in Pindar 7 tho motive wliloh Pelias gives for the 
Argoiiautic expedition is that the soul of I’hrlxos cannot rest 
ill the alien land of Colchis ; he says to Jason : ' Thou caust 
take away t he anger of ihu ChlhoniunN. For Phrixos bids uh 
go to the balls of Aietes to bring homo his soul' 
Koni^ai). \Vc have a historical example of this typo In the case 
of Theseus. According to tradition, Theseus <lied in Skyros at 
tiio hands of Lycoinedt’s, king of that island. When in 474-47.*l 
B.c. the island was comiuered by Kiinon, son of Miltiades, what 
were 8U|>posed to be tho bones of Theseus were disecivered there, 
and were solemnly conveyed to Athens for burial. ‘ The bones 
lieing conveyed home by himon on a ship of war, tho delighted 
Athenians recieived them with splendid processions and sai^riflccs 
as if it were Theseus himself reluming to the city.' * 

(0) The scapegoat. — The 8ame physical or 
mechanical conception of sin is implied in the 
wide-sprcail custom of the scapegoat. Just as the 
t Arlst. loc. i'7f . ; Plato, La 20 S, ix. 873 E. 

* E. P. Evans, The Criminal Proseeution and Capital Punish- 
ment of AnimatSy liOndon, 1006. 

* Arist. loc. rit. 

* Plato, Fmios, ix. S7H E ; cf. Demosth. xxlii. 70 ; ..Esc^hin. ill. 
244; Paus. i. xxvili. 10; Suid., Harpocr., etc., 4irl npvraKritii ; 
Btpmoloffieum Magnum, 362. 66; 1. hfik\cT, Anecdota gnma, 
Berlin, 1814-21, 811. 16 ; Plutarch, Pericles, 36. 

» Of. Lv go, Kx fSaer. aose as, lv 6iir. n33 » 151 a; of., in NT. 
Mk74. 

4 fii. 104 ; cf. Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, 11 ff. (the place in 
Arkadia where Zeus was born la holy : SyOw 6 ( iep^, ov6t 

Ti fuv a«xpW>'<U' EiXfiPvioc I <p»r*rbi/ ov6« yvi^ tfirtnWrrat) ; tor 
the same idea cf. Aristoph. Lys. 742 : & ndryt EtAtiPwi*, 

ToO rtfKov. So iEechylua in tho of Aristophanes (1080 f.) 

is made to reproach Euripides with Introducing nrrovtrac 
rois lepoU, who are put on the same level with those who are 
guilty of incest. 

7 Pyth. lv. 158 fl. « Of. PluUrch, Thes. 88. 


guilty individual, according to primitive notions, 
pollutes the innocent community, so the sin of the 
community may be put upon an individual, who 
then becomes excommunicate, no longer ontitled 
to the rights and the security which belong to 
other members of the community. The position 
of the s<!apegoat is in most respects analogous to 
that of the banished murderer ; only he sufl'ers not 
for his own individual sin hut for the sins of tlie 
community as a whole. This conception is, of 
course, familiar in the OT. In Lv 16 we have the 
ritual of aHmement, in which two goats are selected 
and assigned by lot, one to Jahwcli and one V- 
The orthodox modern interpretation makes tlii.s 
mean ‘to Azazel,’ a devil or spirit of the waste, 
'i'hero doe.s not appear to be any convincing 
evidence, linguistic or other, for rejecting the 
LXX version rf aTrotro/xTraltp. Douhtle.ss those 
‘outftasts’ belonged to the spirits of ‘the wild.’ 
But such a dualism as the modern interpretation 
assumes, hy which the individual Azazel could he 
balanced against Jahweh, seems foreign to the 
Bentateunh. The Greek (f>ap/j.aK6s is lecl ‘ beyond 
the borders,’ and just this is the lot of tho Hebrew 
scapegoat : ’ink rlfp) If the mysteri- 

ous Az.azel was thus early capable of being onposed 
as an individual to Jahweh, it is strange that no 
reference is made to him in Lv 14 or 17. 

In Greece, anyhow, there is no question in the 
case of the (papfiaKhs of anything of the nature of a 
sacrifice or offering to devils. The ritual, as we 
know it in the case of tho Thargolia, is that two 
men — in Inter times two malefactors— are solemnly 
‘led forth’ (i^dyovrai), i.c. expelled from the com- 
munity. ‘ 

2. Homer. — So far we have been dealing with 
certain early conceptions which, stereotyped and 
formalized in ritual and custom, continue to bo, a.s 
it were, the substratum or the background of far 
more advanced ideas. When we turn to the litera- 
ture of Greece, we find already in Homer a con- 
ception of sin which is, on the whole, remarkably 
advanced ; and this is only another way of saying 
that the conception of divinity which is implied in 
the Homeric poem is a relatively high one. It 
need scarcely be emplmsizod that here, as else- 
where, wo must distinguish between the iw^count 
of the gods which is given in mythology, or their 
behaviour as mere dramatis persomp, and that 
conception of them which is imolicil in their rela- 
tion to the conduct of the individual or of the com- 
munity. The mythology or theogony will always 
pre.serve fossil and formal elements which reflect 
an earlier stage of belief. And the general history 
of religion shows abundantly how easily such primi- 
tive elements maintain themselves alongside of far 
more advanced ideas. They are not formally 
rejected or repealed : for many minds they do not 
appear to demand rejection or rejieal ; but in rela- 
tion to the ordinary husines.s of life they no longer 
correspond to the living beliefs, iiiasiunch as they 
no longer constitute the determining motives of 
human conduct. 

(1) Standards of duty and right.— Dviiy or right 
action is in Homer expressed chiefly by two terms : 
eifur and hUtt. These terms are not mutually 
exclusive, nor are they even very sharply dis- 
tinguished. It is true of both words that they 
sometimes have no deeper significance than * way,’ 
‘custom,’ ‘use,’ ‘wont.’* But it is an easy step 
to the notion of ‘right way,’ righteousness, or 
duty. If we had to state broadly the difference 
between and Bifuty we should say with reason- 
able accuracy that BUrf sums up man’s duty to his 
fellows, dipAs man’s duty to the gods ; or, to put it 

1 See art. Soapbooat (Greek). 

s Thus iUri in Od. iv. 691, xi. 218, xiv. 69, xlx. 4$, 168, xxlv. 
265; 04 mw in/{. ix. 184, etc. 
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other wordSj is at most the relinoos aspect 
of BUri. The individual judgments which consti- 
tute $i/ut are called Bifums, which are reganled as 
being of immemorial antiouity and as, indeed, 
deriving their sanotion ultiniatelv from Zeus, 
whose ordinances they are. Thus tne Ai6f B^pnares 
of Od. xvi. 403 are exactly tlie itptriML of II. 
xviii. 569 f., and the same term is applied to 
the divine will as revealed in oracles.^ In a 
special sense the king is the guardian of these 

The B4fiiar€s are regarded as of universal validity 
and as regulating the conduct of all civilized 
men. They may be crookedly interpreted by 
the unjust judges,* but they are recognized by 
all men who are not beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus it is ohsrsoteristic tbst the Kyklopes, who sre other- 
wise outside civilization, are described as vwtp^iaXoi, 
are in fact savafres.!^ And preaisel.v so ‘wild War, who brealu 
the converse of the wise,’ is described as a doer of icoprcpd ipya 
—the works of Might, not of Right— and a fool or madman ot 
ovTiva oTA( M/uuirra.^ 

The transgression of these B^fiurret is in Homer 
described by the terms dX(W(r9a(, d/Miprdveti'. 

(2) Offences agaimt the gods and men. — We have 
now to consider what oHences are regarded in 
Homer as sins, i.e. as offensive to and exciting the 
anger of the gods. These, we find, may be broadly 
classihod as lollows. 

(а) Man owes certain specific duties towards the 
gods— certain duties which do not concern his 
relations to his fellow-men — the neglect of which 
is sin. (a) He must offer prayer and sacrifice. 
Neglect of this duty excites the anger of heaven.’ 
To commence any important undertaking without 
due sacrifice is to court disaster.* (/9) But, apart 
from the specific duties of praver and sacrinco, 
man owes to the gods the general homage of defer- 
ence and humility. Man must not seek to over- 
step the boundary which separates gods and men. 
Disregard of this boundary, encroachment on the 
prerogatives of heaven, is sin. 

Thus Thamyris boasted that he could defeat the Muses in 
Honjir and was punif*he<l by blindness.^ So Lycurtfus suffered 
for his insolence to Dionysos, Bollerophon for his attempt to 
fly to hcavon,ii Ajax the Ijocrian because he defied Athene.l* 

(7) Deliberate disobedience to the will of heaven 
as revealed by signs and portents is sin.^* (6) 
Lastly, the gods must be approached with due 
purity.** 

(б) There are offences which are not primarily 
direct offRnce.s against the gods but are a violation 
of social duties. Briefly enumerated, these are 
the following: (1) the conduct of the wooers in 
devouring tlio substance of Odysseus in his 
absence,*® (2) reckless or indiscriminate slaughter 
in war,** (3) use of poisoned arrows,*’ (4) adultery,*® 
(.'>) breach of the law of host and guest,** (6) neglect 
of suppliant,*^ (7) untilial conduct,** . (8) insulting 

1 Horn. II. Apoll 894. « Of. II. 1. 238. 

3/f. xvi. 387. ♦Od. Ix.106. 

I) Cf. Oii. ix. 216, where aypiov iz equivalent to ovre Simat 
tt£(Sra, ovr« ffe/uorav, i.e. recognizing no law human or divine. 

« II. V. 701. 

7 Ib. I. 66, V. 178, viii. 236 ff. : the due perforiiiance of these 
duties entitles a man to expect a recoiupenze from the gods ; 
cf. xli. Off. : the Greeks built their wall without first sacrifleinfl: 
to the troda. 

8 or. Od. iv. 861. * II. li. 605 ff. 

JO /6. vi. 129 f. Di6. vl. 200f. 

Od. iv. 608, xl. 807 ; of. v. 110, xi. 682, 670, 698, II. vii. 446 ff., 
xvii. 98 f., xxiv. 26 ff., 607. 

J* II. iv. 881, iv. 408 f. ; so the conuianions of Odysseus who 
devoured the oxen of Helios in defiance of an express warning, 
avrwv . . . a^trlp/funv araaBaKiinaiP oKoitro. 

J4if. vi. 266ff. " " 

18 Od. I 876, U. 64, xiv. 81, xx. 394, xxil. 88, xxill. 63, xxiv. 361. 

J« /I. lx. 68 f. , V. 767 f. 17 Od. 1. 269 it. 

w Jb. i. 46; cf. iv. 261, xxlU. 218. 

19 II. xiil. 628 ff., vi. 167. 

M II. xxiv. 166, 660, ix. 260, 477, xiii. 213, Od. xiv. 283, 405, 
xvi. 422, xvii. 475, xxi. 27. 

21 It. ix. 451, XV. 204, xxi. 412, Od. il. 115. 


the dead by maltreatment* or by boasting over 
them,* (9) murder,* (10) perjury.* 

(3) T/ie ethical .dandjsoint . — In considering the 
Homeric conception of sin the first feature which 
strikes one is the prominence of the ethical as 
m>posed to the specifically religious standpoint. 
Tlie grounds on which certain conduct is regarded 
as displeasing to the gods are in the main such as 
appeal to the general con.science of men, not any 
mysterious or, so to say, magical reasons which 
are understood only by the priest or other possessor 
of esoteric knowledge. Just this feature oonsti- 
tutes the healthy-mindedness of the Homeric 
religion. Nothing could less suggest the religion 
of a priest-ridden people. Wlien Hector declares 
to Polydamas his confession of faith, 

‘ Thou biddest me to put my trust in winged birds, which I 
heed not at all nor care whether to the right they fly toward 
Uie morning and the sun or whether to the left toward the 
misty dark. Let us put our trust in the counsel ot mighty 
Zeus, who rules over ail mortals and immortals. One bird 
[omen] is best— to light for fatherland ! ',9 

he is speaking in a spirit which is hardly other 
than the prevailing spirit in Homer. 

Entirely consonant with this is the Homeric 
view of the nature and origin of sin. Here again 
the prevailing note is ethical. Sin is, indeed, a 
mystery, but only as evil in general is a mystery ; 
and tlie genesis of sin in nations and individuals is 
clearly enough conceived. Put in the simplest 
terms, the Homeric conception of the genesis of 
sin ia this. There is developed in man a spirit of 
reckless self-confidence or wantonness, 6/3pt*, which 
may be the outcome of sudden or excessive pros- 
perity or the mure rashness and impetuosity of 
youth and strength. This ii^pis is at all points the 
antithesis to al5u>s : al8iJl>s is the spirit of reverence 
which in conduct respects the rights of others, 
which looks before and after and considers not 
what is best at the immediate moment hut 
what is best in the end ; is the sjnrit of ir- 
reverence, pride, wantonness, which disregards the 
rights of others and grasps the lust of the moment 
in the scorn of consequence. Hence aldJfs is the 
spirit of cCvofila^ of law and order ; i'l^pis the spirit 
of dvo/xlaj anarchy. The consequence of this spirit 
is an obscuring of moral values, a blindness of soul, 
dvTjf which directly leads to the commission of sin. 

We need imt examine in detail the use of vBpi% and synony- 
mous or asBociuted wonis in Homer, li will be sufilcient to 
say that the whole coiiduot of the wooers In the ahsenc-e of 
(Klysseus is denoted by this term ; 9 so Agamemnon's taking 
away of Rriseis from Achilles ; 7 so the conduct of the comrofles 
of OiiysseuB.s It is cfiuuled with /Jn?, might or vlolenve, in Od, 
XV. 329, xvii. 566 ; and Inis characteristic of furiiislies the 
standing epithet vircp/3tov applied to it in Od. 1. 368, iv. .321, 
xvi. 416, etc. The phrase whit;h occurs in Od. xiv. 202, xvii. 
431, oi B' vfipti rIfoeT«9, (Trunrofuvot puivvi well illustrates 
the Greek conception of v/Sptc as passion uncontrnlled hy reason 
or reflexion. Hence u/Spiy is onpose<l to tvvonia, or the reign 
of law.® Other terms of similar connotation are oTaa0aXo«, 
arcurdoAfai, vxtpoirAiai, vnepijyopeun', vir«prj<l>avfoiv, vircp(f>iaAot. 
ant k rather moral blitidneNS or infatuation than mere intel- 
lectual ignorance. It is a misjudging of moral values induc«<l 
by vfipit. Thus in II. i. 412 Agamemnon is to be made by 
suffering to realize bis ‘blindness’ in dealing unfairly with 
Achilles. It is in fact the characteristic of dn) that it is not 
so much ignorance as heefllessness (atftpoBiri), and, when the 
sinner's eyes arc opened, remorse comes, as with Bellcrophon.J® 
80 it is sometimes term^ ’ foolishncra,’ a4po<n;vir-thus of the 
wooers. H Ares is called d^pova tovtov . . . ovnea oTSc 
6c>i0Ta.l9 That it is not mere intellectual ignorance is illustrated 
by Od. xxii. 287 ff. ; fajfrorc irdpiras 1 «Zfrwv difipa6tf)9 tiTr*?!', 
dAAa Stoitrip | pvSoy ivirpt^at' ifrciq iroAv i/ttprcpoi tiaiy, and 
xxiv. 467 ff. : up.rr«poyc xaiSa? xaTafraucp.ev a^poavvauV | ol piya 
ipyov ept(ay droKrPaAtjjat ttaaftany. 

I II. xxiv. 68. 9 Od. xxii. 412, //. xxii. 351. 

a It. xxiv. 480. 

*It. Hi. 298, Iv. 168, 235 ff., 270, vii. 361 f., xix. 259 f., 264 f., 
xxiii. 685-695. 

9 It. xii. 287 ff. 

9 Od. iv. 627, xvii. 169, xxiii. 64, etc. 

7 II, 1. 203, ‘214. 8 Od. xiv. 262, xvii. 4.81. 

» Ih. xvH. 487. 

10 It. vl. 201 ; cf. Od. iv, 261 : drijv ptriarryity, and Od. li. 
281-284. 

*1 Od. xvi. 278 ; cf. xxiv. 457. li v. 761. 
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The remark must be interpolated here that the 
doctrine of Hfipis and Arif, as we have stated it, 
appears to give a one-sided view of the origin of 
sin as arising from excessive prosperity, sudden 
success, youth and strength and beauty — in a 
word, the goods of this life— and takes no account 
of the sin which springs from the ills of life. Now 
it must be said at on(3e that the sins arising from 
prosi>erity are far more emphasized in Greek 
literature than those which arise from adversity. 
And the reason, we imagine, is that they struck 
the imagination more as being illustrated in the 
fortunes of great and noble houses ami thus formed 
a more natural theme for the poet or the moralist. 
The siriH to which OjSpts leads have as a rule a 
certain splendour of audacity or niagnificonco of 
disaster which makes them memorable. Hence 
Aristotle, while he notes that the wealthy tend to 
be 'vfipurTaL kuI virepi^<pavoi, being affe(;tea by the 
acquisition of wealth ; for they feel as if they 
]jossessod all good things,’ says that their crimes 
are not those of the malefactor, ‘but crimes of 
wanlonnesH or licence, os, e.g.^ assault and 
adultery.’ ^ lie notes, too, that, while evruxla^ or suc- 
cess, temls, like wealth, to make men inrepTjfliapdrrepot 
Kai dXoyLffToTtpoi^ it lias one excellent eliect in that it 
tends to make men religious,’-' since they attribute 
to the providence of heaven what is really an 
acculent of fortune. But the effect of what we call 
the force of circumstances in causing sin was not 
ignored by the Greek moralist, and the r61e of 
what the Greeks call dvdyKri in the sphere of ethics 
has not had the attention paid to it which it 
deserves.-’ 

Til his Gn'cre. and Babylon^ L. R. Farncll writes : 

* Both [(Jrt’eoe and Babylon] reveal the phenomenon that 
niarke an early stage of mxnal morality : as the tribe of the family 
are one (leeh, one corporate unit of life, eo the members are 
collectively responwlble, and the “ sins of t}»e fathers are visited 
on the children.’* This was the familiar law of old Kellas, and 
we may say of the ancient Mediterranean sixiiety ; the first to 
make the moiiientoiiM protest ujcuinst it, and to proclaim the 
responsiliility of the individual ooriseiciicti, was Theug-nis for 
the Greeks and Ezekiel for the Hebrews.’ 

Tills stabcfiicnt is catiable of misleading if it were 
taken to imply (1) tliat Theogiiis maintained that 
the children do not suffer for the sins of the 
children ; on the contrary, he insists most strongly 
that they do ; he deplores it, hut he in.sists that 
it is a fact ; (2) that Homer does not recognize 
l^crsonal responsibility. This of course is not the 
case. In Horner the punishment of the innocent 
for the guilty hardly amounts to more than that 
the slighted goddes.ses, Hera and Athene, wreak 
or attempt to wreak their vengeance for the 
judgment of Paris upon the innocent Trojans,® and 
the sin of Agamemnon in taking the daughter of 
Apollo’s priest is visited by a plague upon the 
(ireek army. In Homer it is always the individual 
sinner wdio is primarily responsible for his sin and 
only quite secondarily, if at all, his family or clan 
or country. There is more to be said for the 
vicarious doctrine, perhaps, in the case of the 
Hebrews. But it must be pointed out that long 
before the eloquent protest of Ezekiel® the 
individual sinner was primarily responsible,’ and 
only in the case of the immediate sinner being 
unavailable does the punishment fall upon his 
descendants.® And to explain this much of family 
solidarity we do not need to invoke the social 
theories of Durkheiin. The point of view is ex- 
plicitly recognized by Aristotle in the much 
misunderstood passage in Nicomachean Ethics^ i. 
10, where he says that it would be absurd to 
1 Khet. ii. 16. » Ib. 17. 

3 It will be enough here to refer to iEechylue. Again, 211 : 
virvi 5’ dvdyttai tSv \4fraSvov, and to the admirable analyiie of 
eocial and imlitlcal unrest in Thucydides, iii. 82. 

4 Edinburgh, 1911, p. 162. * II. iv. 81 If., xxlv . 25 fl. 

8 18. 7 2 K 327 148, 1 K 2®- Mff.. 
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discount the fortunes of his posterity in estimat- 
ing the fortunes of the individual.^ When Homer 
says of the violators of an oath, 

* Even if the Olympian fulfil it not immediately, yet late he 
fulfils, and they pay with a heavy price, with their own heads 
and their wives and their children/ 9 
there is no immediate reference to the posthumous 
punishment of the sinner’s children. And, if tliere 
were, it has to lie }>ointed out that the loading 
feature of an oath was the invocation of a curse 
by the oath-taker upon himself and his family, 
and the belief in the efficacy of the curse by a 
bloo<l-relation on his relatives was valid down to 
the latest times of which we shall here take cogniz- 
ance, and it remained part of the regular formula 
of oath-taking.® Nor is there anything more 
.surprising in this than the inclusion of innocent 
children in the sentence of disfranchisement on a 
father.® The special potency which belongs to the 
curses— and the blessings — of parents was always 
recognized.® 

It. is true that we have In Ilomcr eortoln passages which 
appear to diselnim perHoiial responsibility. In H. xix. S6ff. 
Agamemnon says : 

eyw 6* ovK airiov cI/lk, 

oAAa Zev? ital Motpu >cttl 'Kpii/i/uf, 

otre pot eiv dyopg t/>pr<riy efxfiaXoy dypiov arrjy, 

^nan tu>, ot| ’AxtAAi 70 « yppar avrbt amjvpojy. 
oAAu Ti if€V pi^aifu i Bc6i Sia ntivTa reXtuT*^. 

And then follows the well-known personifieation of Ate, 
nptafia. Aibr 6vyan7|> *Attj, t/ Traerav uarai,^ 
oi'Aopenf- TrjK peV 9* an-aXoi iroSff’ ov yap in’ ovStfi 
iriXearou, oAA’ apa i'lye kot’ avSpiby xpaara fiaiyri. 
flXdnrovcr’ apBptbvrovf' tcard S’ oSv erepov y« ntSrfcrtVf 
which, however, adils nothing whatever to our conception of 
Ate, since the account of Zeus as being the victim of Ate, when 
Ilera decseives biin,^ is a mere bit of inythology. Again, in 11. 
iii. 164, Priam chivalrously excuses Helen and blainus the gods 
— ovTi.' poi. ainij iaai Beoi vv poi alriot ritrte — but that docs not 
deliver her from the bitternesH of self-reproac*h,7 any more tlian 
her own ascription of her infatuation to Aphrodite saves her 
from remorse — 

arqv Si peritrrtvov, i)u ’X<f>poSirj 
Su)x*, St* p’ vyaye tceiae <|1>iXtj 5 atrb narpiSot airjf.B 

Such pleas are, at most, pleas for the weakness of mortality. 
There is iic thought of really repudiating personal ^es)>oll<4lbil^t.^ 
or jiersonal guilt. If in the GT (Kx. we read 'the Lord 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh,’ we also read (v,»4) that 
'Pharaoh . . . sinned yet more and hardened his heart,' and 
the guilt implied in the one formula Is no greater and no less 
than that Implied in the other. So Xanthos, the horse of 
Achilles, says : 

oAXa roi iyyvBev fj/iap oKiBpiov’ ovSi roi Tuxti^ 
aZrioi, ^Xa Btof re peyav Kal Mot pa Kparaiij, 
ovSi yap r/fitripfi fipaSvniTi re vwxeXip re, #ctX., 8 
which merely means that the horses have done their best and 
better was not to be. If there were no question of porsonul 
responsibility, what point would there ho in the protest of the 
river Xanthos in Jl. xxi. 870 that he is not so guilty as iht' 
other rivers which assist the Trojans? 

(4) Pxinuhment of «m. - The penalties for sin, 
like the rewards for virtue, are normally con- 
ceived as material and are couBummated here and 
now. Normally the good prosper, the wickeil 
ueriHli. The vengeance of the godn may linger, 
but it is Bure,'® and temporary prosperity does not 
shake men’s coniidence in the justice of heaven, 
though the signal puni.8hment of the wicked is 
hailed as a welcome evidence of the activity of 
the gods.*^ 

The parjmse of punishment, according to Homer, 
is retributive ana deterrent. The retributive in- 
tention is sufficiently attested by the verb which 
ig regularly employed in reference to punishment 
— riv<a (dTTortpu), ^ay,* of the sinner ; rlwfxai of 
the avenger.** Tmo deterrent intention is illuB- 

1 Bee art. Lira AMD Diath (Greek and Roman). 

*//. iv. leofl. 

8 E.g.f Andoo. i. 126 : Kapdfttvos tow j^pow upoow ^ pyi 
•Iwat . . . ^ iXtiXi) ctvoi sot avrbw leai rnv oixiav j Antiphon, v. 
11 ; Demosth. xxlii. 67 : Aio/afirai xar’ e(« 0 A«ia« ovrov aal yivovt 
Koi oiKiav, ktX. 

4i?.//., the law In Demosth. 6. Meid. 118: Anpoi lorw *ol 

Vflu6ef KOt rd tKtivov. 

® E.g., Plato, Laio9» xi. 981 B; of. Lyoophron, AUx. 126 : 
irarpt (Poseidon) nifitj/at (Proteus)^4f apdt. 

8 Od. iv. 261. 8 Jl, xix. 409^ 

10 II. Iv. 160. 11 Od. xriv. 861. 

13 Of. naXLvrira Spym (Od, i. 879, ii. 144, xvii. 61). 
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trated by //. iii. 351 ff., where Menelaus prays to 
Zeus : 

‘ O Lord Zeiid, grant me to take vengeance (jivavBm) on him 
who hath flnt done me evil, even Alexaiidros* and overooine 
him by my hande, so that another, even among men of after 
time, may shudder to do cvU to the host that bath shewn him 
kindness.' 

Niigelsbach^ compares T)t 19^*^* : 

‘Then Mhall ye do unto him, as ho had thought to do unto 
hiB brother : so hhalt thou put away t)ie evil from the midst of 
thee. And tliosu wliich remain shall hear, and fear, and shall 
hencoforth commit no more any such evil in tho midst of thee. 
And thine eyo shall not pity ; life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.'^ 

Here, as in Homer, wo liave the retributive and 
deterrent intentions combined. 

(5) Itetribution in a life to come. — Hut, while 
normally sin is punished hy material atllietion in 
tliis life and virtue rewarded by material benefits, 
it is clear that the Homeric poet was familiar also 
with the conception that punishment or reward 
awaits men on the other side <if tlio grave. Tlie 
Homeric attitude to immortality does not appear 
to bo quite fairly represented in much modern 
writing. Hut the fact is that for Homer there is no 
question of immortality. The survival of the soul 
after <leaMi is a certainty for Homer, ju.st ns much 
as this present life. And, if tlie ])icture of the afler 
life winch he presents is a ghostly one, tliat is only 
becrau.sc tlie after life cannot be iniagineil hut in 
one of two ways: eitlier (1) as n duplicate of the 
present life, only that pain and contlict, parting 
and renunciation, are done aw’ay and transience 
has given place to permanence, or (2) in terms of 
the immaterial. And, precisely as we cannot 
visualize an immaterial existence, our picture must 
be a mere suggestion of a realm of sliadows. 

Now, when Homer says ‘ hurled to the house of 
Hades many valiant souls (yf/vxds) of heroes and 
made thcm.selves (acToiis) to be the jirey of dogs,’^ 
or when he wiys t hat the ghost of Patnjklos, as it 
npjKiared to Aidiillcs,* was ‘altogether like himself 
in .stature and beautiful cyc.s and voice,’ it is 
actually argued, and apparently ouite seriously, by 
some scholars that for Homer the real man, the 
man himself, was the living material body, of 
which the soul wjis a mere faint DoppeUfdnger, 
On the same principle we could easily prove pre- 
cisely the same conception for even the most 
ortliodox of Christian writers. The man we know 
and love is doubtless the living human presence, the 
immortal soul insoparate from its mortal bravery ; 
and doubt]e.ss wo cannot imagine tlie man himself 
except in the garment of mortality. Even the 
siiicerest Christian cannot easily conceive his dead, 
if the dead came back, as other than disturbers and 
intruders on tho banquet of life, as uncanny 
presences with whom he could not hold comfortable 
and familiar converse. And it is no paradox to 
say that the poet above all, by the very conditions 
of his art, is necessarily driven back upon the 
realm of material things, disguise it how ho may, 
and, in exact proportion as he seeks to give to the 
ideal the semnlance of reality and of life, he is 
compelled to render the ideal hy the images of 
sense. And the society of Homer, beyond all 
others, is a society which seeks to avert its eyes 
from the unseen and mysterious dominions of tho 
dead, and to turn them to the familiar Hceno.s of 
human life and activity. But not the less the 
Homeric age knew that the grave is not the end — 
'sunt aliquid manes: letum non omnia finit’ — and 
t hat, so far from the body being tlio man himself, 
it becomes, so soon as the soul leaves it, mere 
* diirnh dust ’ 7 ata) ® which must be reverently 
dealt with, not for what it is, but even because it 
was once the tenement of a beloved soul. 

1 Die homsr. Theologies, p. 820. 

* Cf. Dt 20M«r.. 

« it. xxiii. 66f. 


Hut, of course, the relation which the after life 
as conceived by Homer bears to the present life 
was wholly difierent from that which Christian 
teaching conceives to exist. For the Christian this 
life is but a preparation, whether propaedeutic or 
prohational, tiir a better and fuller life to come; 
this life is transient and mortal ; the reality is the 
eternity which lies beyond. For the Homeric 
Greek they are both alike realities, and they dillei 
only in that this life is certainly transitory, that 
may possibly be eternal ; this life certainly holds 
within it many things desirable, what the after 
life holds can only he a dim conjecture. 

Within these limits tlie hidief in the soul’s 
survival after death could searcudy fail to have 
some bearing on the doctrine of bin. Where a 
man had refrained from all signal wickedness, he 
had nothing to fear from the world of the dead 
nor in it. Where ho had distinguished himself 
beyond his fellows, wliethcr for good or for evil, 
he might hope for a corresjiondingly exceptional 
felicity or woe beyond the grave. Our literature 
naturally says little of the hopes of t he eommon 
man, and tlie ‘ tiresomeness of an over-peopled 
heaven’^ would have heen felt with more Mian 
ordinary force hy tlie Homeric heroes. Hut tliat 
the terrors of the unseen worhl M’ere a very n*al 
thing in the Homeric age is abundantly clear. 
The evideuee can be ncitlicr ignored nor explained 
away. 

Take the case of perjury. This, like other sins, 
may bring its punishment iinniediatcly. The 
violation of tlie truce by the Troj; r.s is conceived 
as lamnd to lead to their defeat in battle.’-* Yet 
we have an unmistakable reference to the pnnish- 
nietit of perjury after death in the under worlil.** 
Hut, wo are told, the idea of postliumous punish- 
ment is non-Homeric. The examples of Tilyos, 
Tantalos, and Sisyphos, in Od. xi. 676-6t)0, occur 
in a late interpolation. Heroic endeavours arc 
made to explain away tho Jliad passagos as 
moaning i hat the powers under earth punish men 
in this li/c, or the passages are simply excised as 
spurious. This is a jiroeceding as ini.sleading and 
unscientific as it is on linguistic or other grounds 
unjustiliahle. The f ruth is rather that, while in 
general the living have no occasion to fear any 
evil either from tho dead or in death, yet, when- 
ever they come into colli.sion witli the great 
sanctities of life — when they commit murder or 
sin against the fundamental ties of family— then 
they have to fear punishment not only in this life 
but also in the life to come. And in taking an 
oath, which is an essential and basal feature of 
any early system of law, tlie gods of tlie under 
world are directly and solemnly challcngt'd, an<l it 
would be indeed strange if their jurisdief ion wore 
limited to this world. Surely it is not an accident 
that Pirnlar takes as tlio type of (he l»api»y dead 
those who ^vopslais.* nr that Hesiod says 

dySpbs S' eifbpKOV yeue^ pcTbiruifiev Sp.fivujv.'^ 

(6) Atonement for sin. — Wo have next to con- 
sider the mode in whicli atoneiiuuit is maile for 
sin in the Homeric age. Tlie lirst essential feature 
is that the wrong conduct is iiitermitteil, and 
where possible restoration or reparation is made 
to the aggrieved party. 

Tliun the dauKhtcr of Aik)11o*h priest is restored to hiin.'^ 
Odysseus stays Ujo anj^ur of the jcwls hy performing a neirlfctod 
sacrifice.^ So Ai^ameninou inakos amends to Aohillcs by tfifis 
of trijjods, female slaves, etc.^ 

The next e.ssential thing is prayer and sacrifice 
to the otfended deity.® The intention of the .‘sacri- 
fice is purely propitiatory, and precisely the 8.amc 

1 W. James, Human Immortality, Tiondon, ISflS, p. 88. 

a/I. Iv. ir>9. 3 if. lil. ‘278 f. 

* 01. ll. 72. B Worke atvd Dayif. 2S8. 

« II. 1. 97. 7 Od. iv. 681 IT. ; cf. II. Ik. 119f. 

« II. xix. 248 ff. » Ib. i. 98 IT. 


»Il. 1. SIT. 

B It. xxiv. 54. 
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Drocedure is followed to avert impending evil.' 
Hence, too, the sacrifice may be substituted by 
a vow,® and accompanied or rather followed by 
hymns.* 

Tlie usuftl term for * propitiate ' is lAdaKtcrBat, i,«. to render 
the god tXeirtc, ‘ wcU-pleoRea ' or ‘ at peace ’ with the worshipper. 
The same Idea is expressed by apeorai,* apcWa<r0<u.<* fee 
propitiatory prayer is especially called Atnf; to pray Is 

(7) Ceremonial purijication, — It is sometimes 
said that the ceremonial or symbolic ritual of 
purification, which in forms more or less repulsive 
wo know to have been practised in later Greece 
and which is attested all over the world, was 
unknown to the Homeric age. No one, however, 
can maintain such a doctrine who does not 
approach the question with eyes wilfully shut to 
the obvious meaning of several Homeric passages. 
These are noticed in art. Purification (Greek) 
and need not be repeated here. But even had 
there been no actual reference to such practices in 
Homer, we should have been abundantly justified 
on a priori grounds in assuming that they existed. 

The case of Theoklymenos in Od. xv. 223 ff. is 
constantly (quoted as supporting the opposite 
opinion. This ap]:»ear8 to ue a misunderstanding 
of the position of a suppliant. So far as the 
present writer knows, tlie blood-guiltinoss of a 
Huppliaiit was inoperative outside his own country. 
If this were not so, how could the guilty man ever 
begin the process of recovering his status? The 
very first step in that process is usually for the 
suppliant to seSit himself at the hearth of some 
terson beyond the borders of his own country. If 
lis blood guiltiness were operative, how could he 
approach the holy of holies, i.e, the hearth of his 
host?’ Usually the suppliant does not even 
reveal his identity before be has been a guest for 
some time. If his presence carried pollution 
beyond his own borders, could this have been 
tolerated? Once beyond his own land, he be* 
comes, so far as concerns outsiders, possessed of 
all the rights of the suppliant ; in his own land to 
slay him is the duty of his victim’s kindred ; out- 
side his own land for an alien to slay him is a 
crime which brings down the vengeance of Zeds 

The well-known case (»f Orestes might, of course, be quoted. 
The festival of PitchcTs (Choes), whh li formed part of tho An- 
thesteria, W'as peculiar Iti that each participant drank his pitcher 
of wine separately. The reason given was that, when Orestes 
with his mother’s blond upon him came to Athens during the 
festival, the Athenian king, not wishinjf to be inhospitable but 
unwilling to contaminate the worshippers, ordered separate 
pitchers of wine to be given to each.* But that is a quite 
lieculiar case. It is precisely to the .SVmtwtt Theai at Atnens 
that Orestes is sent bv Apollo to make his peace with them. 

The banisliment of tlie suppliant, moreover, 
does not prevent him from ollering prayer a»id 
sacrifice even to the Deity, whose sanctuarie.s in 
hi.s own land he may no longer enter. But he 
mu.st make himself an outcast, and then from 
beyond the pale solicit re-admission. 

So we would interpret tho curious in.structfons given to 
Odys-seus.® lie has offended Poseidon. He must therefore 
secK a land when men know not the sea nor eat food mixed 
with salt, who mistake the farmer’s shovel (scull) for the sea- 
man's oar (sc.ull)— ».e., he is to travel be 3 'ond the sphere of the 
sea-god, and there he is to make his propitiatory offering to 
Poseidon. 

3. Hesiod. The general framework of ideas 
which we have sketched in Homer is to be pre- 
sumed in our study of the conception of sin in 

vl. 8(Jff.,ll6, Od. xvi. 184 f. 
a Od. xil. 340. s ri. i. 472. 

< Ib. ix. 180, xix. 188. fi Od. vlli. 300, etc. 

• See artt. Praybr (Oreek), f 1 , Procitiatio.n (Greek), 
Expiatiom and Atonbmknt (Greek). 

7 Of. Aristotle, Oec. lS44a. 11 1 sal a^’ ivriw 

Mhen. x. 4370 ; CRlUraach. Atfio, in Oxyrh. Pap. xi. 1862 ; 
Eurip. Iph. in Taw. 947 ff. 

9 Od. xi. 121 ff. ; of xxiil. 266 ff. 


the later Greek authors. For in the history of 
religious ideas each new development does not 
cancel or repeal all that wont before. Custom, 
with the force of an almost religious sanction,' 
is nowhere more powerful than here. The old 
and the new tend to persist side by side, each 
acting and re-acting upon the other. The present 
article can only aim at noting the more important 
points of departure and illustrating the leading 
tendencies. 

The terminology of Hesiod is similar to that of 
Homer. Righteousness is dfx)?,* and means that 
conduct whicli is in conformity with a divinely estab- 
lished order, which is careful of the rights of others, 
whether or man. Unrighteousness is 
iarepPaala^ <rx/rXta #pyo, and is the conduct which 
ignores the rights of others and transgresses the 
laws of the divinely established order. The gener- 
ally sober colouring of the poet’s creed is redeemed 
from ]>essiinism by his firm conviction that the 
Judge of all the earth is righteous and will not 
suffer unrighteousness to prevail finally. 

‘ Now may neither I nor son of mine be righteous among 
men ; for ib is an ill ihinv to be righteous if the unrighteous 
shall have the greater right. But that I deem not that Zeus 
the hurler of the thunder will bring to pass.’ • 

Punishment of unrighteousness may not follow 
immediately after the unrighteous act, and the 
wicked may prosper for a time, but in the end the 
moral order of the world triumphs : 

*It is better to pass by unrighteousness and to pursue 
righteousness. Righteousness in the end is better than un- 
righteousness, and the fool learneth it by suffering.’ 4 
Dike is the daughter of Zeus, honoured and revered 
by the gods who keep Olympos,® and the observ- 
ance of dUrf is the sovereign distinction whereby 
the race of men is divinely marked off from the 
lower animals, for whom the law of might (fiia) is 
the only law.* 

When wo compare the specific sins which Hesiod 
enumerates with those of Homer, wc are struck by 
the greater prominence of those whicli have no 
obvious ethical significance and are more of the 
nature of unreasoning tabus. On the one hand, 
we have the Homeric sins ; perjury,’ falseliood,** 
theft,* covetousness,'* dishonouring parents,^' un- 
just judjjmeuts,’* injury to the fatlierless,’* injury 
to 8ii]>pliant or the stranger witliin the gates/'* 
taunting the poor with his poverty,^* lying with 
brother^ wife,'* neglect of prayer and sacrifice,'^ 
praying with unwashed hands,'* t<j which wo may 
add idleness.'* On the other hand, we have a whole 
catalogue of ‘ sins ’ which, if not severely repro- 
bated, are at least ‘ unlucky,’ which have no parallel 
in Homer —cutting the nails at a festival of the 
gods,*® silting on tombstones or other ‘immov- 
ables’ (dA'ii'TjTo),*' contact w'ith w'ater which has 
been used by a w’oman,** muttering at a sacrilice,** 
placing a ladle across the mixing bowl,*^ leaving 
the wood of a house unplaned,*® eating from uncon- 
secrated vessels,** performing certain private opera- 
tions indiscreetly,^ bringing the contagion of death 
into contact with birth.® To find in these prohibi- 
tion.s traces of Orphic and Pythagorean teaching, 
as t'ick does, seems wholly mistaken. These ideas 
are of a type universally attested in early thought, 
and, if they do not appear in Homer, it is not so 
1 Cf. 2 8 I8W : 13 

a St>ir ( Worku, 187). ’ « Ib. 270 ff. 

4 Ib. 216 ff . ; cf. 838. » Ib. 266 ff. 

• Ib. 276 ff. f Ib. 190, 194. 282 ff. 

a Ib. 322, 709. • Ib. 320, 852- 

JO ift. 816 f. Ji /6. 186ff.,381. 

J8/6. 200ff. 18/6.830. 

14 Ib. 827. 1 ® Ib. 718. 

l«/6. 828f. i»/6. 737. 

18 Ib. 728 ff. 10 Ib. 808 ff . , 800. 

» Ib. 742. «i Ib. 760. 

99 Ib. 768. 9S Ib. 768. 

94 Jb. 744. » Ib. 746. 

« 76. 748. nib. 727,19$. 

» Ib. 786. 
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much that they are unknown as that they are 
ignored. 

The specific duties which Hesiod reco^iizes are 
inainl;^ those of Homer : oath-keeping and honesty, 
worship of the gods by prayer and libation and 
sacrifice.* We need only notice the new dignity 
which he gives to work as a duty which wins the 
approbation of the gods,^ who have appointed 
work as the lot of humanity.’ The practice of 
righteousness is, moreover, given a practical or 
prudential intention wliich is less obvious in 
Homer : 

'Work, foolish Persos, the works which the gods have 
appointed unto men, lest one day with children and wife thou 
hast to beg thy bread among the neighbours and they heed 
thee not.' * 

'According to thy power do sacrifice unto the deathless 
gods . . . that they may have a gracious heart and mind 
toward thee, that thou mayst buy another's estate, not another 
thine.'* 

'Take )ust measure from thy neighbour and give him Just 
return, with the same measure or yet bettor if thou canst, that 
oven so afterward in thy need thou mayst find him a sure 
help.’® 

So the scarlet woman ? is to be avoided for prudential reasons. 

The punishment of sin is by way of temporal 
atfliction in this life : 

' Whoso ensue evil insolence and froward works, for them 
doth Zeus decree justice. ... On them doth the Son of Kronos 
bring from heaven a grievous visitation, even famine and plague 
together, and the people perish. Their women bear not 
children : their houses decay by devising of Olympian Zeus: or 
anon he destroyeth a great host of them within a wall it may 
be, or the Son of Kronos taketh vengeance on their ships at 
sea.’® 

So the righteous are rewarded by temporal 
prosperity : 

‘ Tlieir ciity flourisheth and the people prosper therein. And 
there is in their land peace, the nurse of children, and Zeus 
doth never decree war for them. Neither doth famine ever 
consort with men who deal straight Judgments, nor doom, but 
in mirth they tend the works that are their care. For them 
earth Wreth abundant livelihood, and on the hills the oak’s 
top beareth acorns, the oak’s midst bees : their fleecy sheep are 
heavy with wool : their wives bear children like unto their 
parents : they flourish with good things continually, neither go 
they on ships, but bounteous earth bejireth fruit for them.’ ® 

The punishment of the wicked may, of course, 
involve the innocent : 

‘ Oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense of the evil 
man who sinneth and worketh the works of foolishness.’ i® 

We have seen in Homer how tlie vengeance of 
Zeus may involve the sinner’s wife and children.** 
So ill Hesiod : 

‘WhoHo of his will sweareth false witness and lioth, and 
wrongeth Juslice and sinneth beyond redemption, his race is 
dimmer in the after days ; but the race of him that keepeth his 
oath is better itj the time to come.’J® 

Hut this does not seeni to mean much more than 
in already neceH.sarily implied in the solidarity of 
the family, and is at any rate no sucli explicit 
doctrine of the hereditary curse as we shall find in 
Theogni.s. 

As to the special agency by which retribution is 
efi’ected, wo have Ilorkos, who attends on crooked 
jmlgments {Hechtshc%ignngy^ and punishes per- 
jury ; ** the Erinyes as avenging spirits ; ** Dike, 
who informs Zeus of the wickedness of men : 

‘ Whenever any injureth her with crooked slighting, straight- 
way she sitteth by Zeus the father and telletii of the unright- 
eous mind of men till the people pay (or the folly of their kings 
who with ill thoughts wrest aside Judgments, declaring 
falsely.’ 

But we have a sjiecially interesting development 
in the idea of a sort of spirits intermediate between 
men and gods whoso function is to act as 
‘ watchers ' of mortal men ; 

* The immortals are nigh among men and remark them that 
with crooked Judgments oppnms one another, taking no heed 

1 Works, 1S6, 33flfr., 465. Jb. 

5» Jb. 397. 4 lb. 397 ff. ® Ib. ‘SM it . , 

® 76. 849 If. 7 lb. 873 : yui'»| nvyovrokot. 

® 76. 238 ff. 9 Jb. 227 IT. *0 76. 240 (. 

** II. iv. 162. 12 Works, 283 flf. ** 76. 219. 

14 Th. 231. 16 Works, 803, Th. 186, 472 f. 

1® Works, 268 ff. 


of the anger of the gods. Tea, thrice ten thousand immortals 
arc there on the Imuntcous earth, who keep watch over ntortAl 
men : who watch over Judgments and froward works : clad in 
mist, faring everywhere over the earth.’ * 

In Homer it is the gods themselves who ‘ in the likeness of 
strangers from another land visit in divers guises tiie cities of 
men and wuU'h tlio unrighteousness (vfipis) and righteousness 
(cuvo|i.ii}) of men.’ 2 

Historically these Hosiodio ^i^aaet seem — but this 
is matter of opinion— to reappear in the of 

Plato’s licj) iibcic.^ They seem to be rightly equated 
with the spirits of the golden race who, in Hesiod’s 
account of the fall, in the form of exercise 

just this supervision over men. 

The reader who turns from Homer to Hesiod is 
conscious of a change of atmosphere. The radiant 
gaiety of the Homeric world has given place to a 
world of most sober colouring, where the lights 
burn low and the shadows deepen. There is hut 
a hint in Homer of an earlier age, a lusty spring- 
time of the world when men were mightier than 
their degenerate deB(!endants. * As men are now * * 
— so the poet contrasts his own with the earlier 
age. But the contrast is merely of physical 
prowess. In Hesiod, on the other hand, we find 
a fully developed doctrine of a lost Golden Age 
from which men have through their folly and sin 
declined.* 

4 . Solon, Theognis, etc. — In the Greek poets of 
the period between Hesiod and tho end of the 
6th cent. B.c. the general conception of the nature 
and consec^uences of sin remains much as we have 
described it in Homer and Hesiod ; xdpot, satiety, 
begets C/Spitf wantonness, whence springs Artf, 
moral blindness, sin, or tho consequences of sin ; 

rttrrtt yap K6pot vBpty, orar iroAvc 6A/9of tinfrai avdpdnonriv 
otroic v6os apriiit 

Or, again, as in Homer, C^pts may arise from the 
mere thoughtlessness of youth : 

^ teax ve6ni<t y6oy aybp6t, froAAwi' i' i{aip€i Bvpby 

ts afin\aKLtiy.9 

There is the same profound conviction of the 
moral order of the iiniver.se : 

*0 ZeuB, father Zeus, thine ie thu dominion of huaveii, and 
thou doBt watch the works of iiien, UwIonb and lawful, and 
takeat heed of tho righteousness and unrighteousness of t>eastH ' 
(crol Si bitptuv vfipi^ Tt Kai Stxi; /ui7A«i).® 

There is the same certainty that sin must be 
followed by punishment : 

* Unrighteous is the mind of the rulers of tho people : lor 
them there is prepared much suffering i)y reason of tiielr great 
insolence. For they know not bo restrain satiety (hisi) . . . 
They wax wealthy by unrighlt^ous deeds ; they spare neither 
holy things nor public things ; they steal and rob liere and 
there ; they take no heed to the august foundations of justice, 
who, though she is silent, knoweth the things that are and that 
were afore, and in time verily sho cometh to repay.' l® ‘ None 
ever wronged stranger or suppliatit and escaped the knowledge 
of the immortals.’ Hin may prosi)cr for a little, but ‘ the end 
is woe, and the counsel of the gods prevails.’ U 

Tlie puniRhment of the guilty, we have seen in 
Homer and Hesiod, may involve the afili<!tion of 
the siiiner’y connexions, his wife, hi.s cliihlren, lii.s 
city: the people pay for the sins of tl»eir rulers.** 
But now we find it explicitly .stated that the sins 
of tho fathers are visited ujam the children. And 
this is, iiidood, but the natural corollary of the 
conception that sin is inevitably followed by afflic- 
tion. Since it appears that in this life the sinner 
frequently escapes punishment, while tliere was 
no lively conviction that there is any punisliment 
after death, it was natural to coneJudo that the 
punishment must fail upon his descendants. 

* Works, 249 ff. 2 Od. xvii. 485 ff. 

® 374 D, and passim. * Works. 122. 

6 otoi yvy PpoToi tiat (II. v. 304, xii. 383, 449, xx. 287X 

® For the detaila of Hesiod’s account of the fall the reader 
is referred to the art. Ubhiod. Here it will be aufflf'ient Ray 
that in the Works we have two versions of the legend : (1) lines 
42-106 and (2) lines 109-201. 

7 Kolon, frag. 4. 3 ; cf. Theognls, 163 f. 

® Theognls, 629 f. ® Archilochus, fiiig. 84. 

10 Solon, frag. 2. 7ff. 

*1 Theognls, 201 f. ; Solon, frag. 12. 7 ff. 

1* Hesiod, Works, 260. 
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OtherwiBe the doctrine of the eternal and infallible 
justice of heaven becomes vain. God, it is in- 
lerred, takes lonj^ views. He bides His time until 
the cup of iniquity is full. The sword of justice 
may linger, but it will surely fall, if not upon the 
sinner himself, then upon the heads of his miildren 
or descendants. 

*Not lon^' abide for men the worka of unri^hteouenesa. 
Zeua bcboldutb tiie issue of all thlut^a, and sudden as the wind 
that HcatterH the elouda in aprinfc . . . ia the vcnt^eanee of Zeua. 
He is not swift to anf^er at each thing like a mortal man, yet he 
who has a ninfiil heart escapes not hia notice for ever, but ia 
surely revealed in tlie end. One pays the penalty inimediatidy, 
another after. And if they escape thetnselvea and the doom of 
liie K'oda overtake them not, yet surely it curneth afterward : 
tlie innocent pay for their deeds, their children or tlieir 
descendants after them.* ^ 

‘These things [the apparent escape of the sinner from retri- 
bution] deceive the mind of men ; for not at the moment of 
eai:h ac.t do tlie gods punish sins, but one pays the ill debt him- 
self nor han^fs woo ov( r his dear children in the aftertiino : 
anotiior Just ice overlaketh not: ere that relentless death 
alights upon his eyes, bringing doom.*^ 

The doctrine seemed be the natural i.ssiic of 
the doctrine of the inflexible justice of heaven. 
And genuine examples of the unrigliteous prosper- 
ity of one generation being succeeded by signal 
calamity in another were common enough. Popu- 
lar fan»!y would manufacture others, and by an 
easy paralogism infer a general principle. How 
deejdy ingrained in Greek belief it was is shown 
hy the fact that in a formal cwTHn—e.g.y that pro- 
nounced by the herald at the opening of the 
Ecclesia and the Houle — the descendants and 
family of the transgressor wore inclmled : 

ov ixtivoit iroieiv avrhv, #cat yevof, Kal otKiay.^ 

And Aristotle* implicitly justiflos the doctrine, if 
regard be had only to the individuars reckoning 
witli heaven. Hut, from the point of view of the 
inno(!ent .Mufl’erer, it is manifestly unfair that he 
should pay the penalty for sins m which he had 
no part. The injustice of it was bound to strike 
every serious man. 

A« David criotl ; ‘ I.o, 1 have tinned, and I have done per- 
versely ; but tbcHc rflieop, w'bat have they done? let tliinu band, 
I pray thee, be againat me, and against rny father’s house,’ 6 so 
Theognis cries : ‘ O Father Zetis, would that it might please 
the g(Kls that he . . . who worka the w'orks of foolishness and 
taket li no heed of the gods might himself pay for his evil doing 
and that the sins of the father should not afterward he an evil 
for his children : that the children of an unjust father who do 
righteously, reverencing thine anger, who among their towns- 
men have loved justice from the beginning, should not pay for 
any transgresaiem of their fathers. Would that this were wcll- 
plcuaing to the gods : but now the doer escapes, and another 
afterwards bears the evil ' ; and again : ‘ 0 Zeus, I wonder at 
thee : tboii art lord of all ; . . . how can thy heart count the 
tiitinerand the unrighteous alike? . . . There is no sure sign 
given to men by the gods nor any certain way wherein one 
may w'alk and be well pleasing to the gods. The sinners enjoy 
nr)troubled prosperity, while those who refrain their hearts 
from wickedness have poverty for their lot.’^ 

H must be emphasized that Theognis is not 
questioning the fact, nor is he impugning the 
justice of heaven, which indeed he is concerned 
to maintain — precisely as .lereniiah® makes the 
righteousness of God his jiistitication for reasoning 
with Him ; 

‘Kighteous art thou, O Lord, when 1 plead with thee: yet 
would 1 reason the cause with thoc : wherefore <lath the way 
of the wic'.ked prosper? wherefore are all they at case that deal 
very treacherously V ’ 

There in fact is the ditficulty. If God is a just 
God, why does the sinner not pay for his sins 
immediately so that the anger or God should be 
unmistakably revealed? Why, if God is just, 
does the sinner sometimes escape punishment in 
this life altogether? If it be answered that God 
visits the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
then God is again unjust, in that He visits the 
guilt of the sinner iii)on the innocent. From this 
dilemma there could be no escape without a new 

1 Solon, frag. 12. Theognis, 203 ff. 

3 DomoMth. Falsa Ltgatio^ 71. 

* Kth. Fie. b 10. 110(V» 29 : arovov it ical rb /xiiSiv Jiri riya 
Xpoyoy avviKvtia^at tA twv 4ryAvMV rols yowvaiv. 

»2S2417. «731ff. 7 873®, Sigl. 


conception of the meaning of life — that ia to say, 
a new conception of the destiny of the soul. 

That new conception of the soul, which for con- 
venience we may call the mystic or Orphic concept 
tion, profoundly influenced the Greek doctrine of 
sin from the 6 th cent, onwards, and the remainder 
of this article is chiefly concerned to illustrate the 
traces of that influence to be found in Greek 
writers of the 5th and 4th centuries before Christ.^ 

5 . Pindar.— The genesis of sin is in Pindar con- 
ceiveil on familiar lines. Great prosperity {6\pos) 
is a temptation or incentive to sin. The eflect is 
likened to that of overfeeding ; satiety (x^pos) 
breeds insolence {0]3pis). When uppis finds expres- 
sion in action, it leads to woe {Arri). 

Thus Ixion : 

ti/fieyitrin yap irc^a Kpoi^iSatv 

yXvKvv eKiby pioTOV, fiaKpby ovx vntfJLtivtv oKfiov, fxaLVOtiivaii 
iftpaffiy 

"Upav ot’ tptt<y<rrtTo, . . . 

. . . oAAa viy vppn tit avdray virtpaiftayoy 

So TliutoloH : 

Kararrtilfai 

fi^yay oKfinv ovk iivi’daOt}, 6’ iKvv 

tiTtLy vnfpoirKov,^ 

It may be notcil that x(Jpos and come to have 
practically identical mejiniugs, so that llybris 
appears as mother of Koros,* thus reversing the 
Soion-Tlioogiiis version, which makes Hyhris 
daughter of Koros. 

No Greek poet lays more emphasis than Pindar 
due.s upon heredity.® And nowhere do we find the 
solidarity of tlie family, whether for weal or for 
woe, more vividly realized. The family is like a 
field which ia truitfiil or fallow in alternate 
generations.® The ‘family fortune’ is of great 
moment alway8.7 Hence it is natural for Pindar 
to think of tno destiny of a given generation as 
conditioned by the etuiductof earlier generations — 
to conceive, in fact, the sin or the righteousness 
of the fathers being visited u])on the children. 
Hut now, in several remarkable passages of Pindar, 
we have the nature and destiny of the soul pre- 
sented in a light which alters the relative values 
of life and death. Unfortunately the fragmentary 
character of some of these passages makes their 
intAirpretation a matter of tno utmost dillieulty. 
Yet the general outlines seem sufficiently clear. 

In frag, l.'il « we And a iluliiiiie contrant. between the rU>Htiny 
of the * botly (auiua) which followcth overmighty death ’ aud the 
‘likenem of life (aidirot rlSwAoi') which 'rcniainuth yet alive: 
for it alone is from the gods. It uleepeth wlien the* menibera 
are active, but to them that sleep in many a dream it rcvealeth 
the coming judgment for weal or woe.’ 

The soul, then, and the soul alone, is divine in its 
origin. It is a ‘likeness of life,’ that is to say, it 
is coiiceivj'd as resembling the living man in suck 
a way as to preserve its identity : it can lie known 
among other .souls as being the soul of sueh and 
such a person. It is a prisoner in the body, which 
hampers and impedes its activity. Its still small 
voice cannot be heard amid the thunder of fleshly 
energies ; only in sleep, when these energies are 
hushed and stilled, it regains for a season its full 
efficiency. Life, this present life, is loss a boon 
than a thorn : ‘ Man is well done with it soon as 
he’s born.’ Only by death can the temporary 
release of sleep become a permanent emancipation. 

And, if one incarnation, why not many? It is 
an easy step to conceive the soul as undergoing 
a series of probationary incarnations, until it has 
again become worthy to be united with the divine, 
to return to heaven, which is its home. The 

1 For details the reader may be referred to the articles on 
Mvhtkrihh (Dreek, etc.), N so- P latonism, etc. 

a FytA. ii. 26. ® 01. i. 66. 

* 01. xlli. 10 (cf. Oracle in Herod, vlli. 77). 

B rb Si 6va ypdritrroy iray(0l. ix. 100). 

ajVsm. vl. 8ff.,xL87fl. 

7 Koiytt <rvyy*yvf vpytjy irtpi trdyruty (Nem. v, 40 ; of. Pvth. V. 
17 ; lath. 1. 40 ; Nem. iM. 40X 

8 Preserved by PluUrch, Consol, ad ApoU<m. cb. 86. 
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number and the nature of its incarnations most 
depend upon its previous conduct : 

' From whomsoever Persephone accepts atonement of ancient 
sorrow, the souls of Uiese she sends again in the ninth year into 
the upper sun; from these spring glorious kings, and men 
excellent in strength and mightiest & wisdom : who In future 
time are called by men holy heroes/ ^ 

How, then, can the individual best assist the 
emancipation of his soul? In two ways: (1) ho 
must endeavour to abstain from unrighteoiiKnoss ; 
(2) he must be initiated in the mysteries wliich 
not merely teach him what lies beyond, but actually 
show him the (piyyos l€p6v,* the holy light, the light 
that never was on land or sea. Tlien he shall 
know that the same heaven from which the soul 
came at first shall also be her liual home, lie 
sees the light and whence it flows. 

* Happy is he who has seen these things ore ho goes beneath 
the uarth : ho knows that the cud of life is with God, even as 
from God was its beginning/* 

What now is the bearing of this doctrine of the 
soul upon the conception of hereditary guilt? 
Pindar seems to answer this question in the Snd 
Olympian. 

The victor whom he celebrates is Theron of Acrapas, who as 
one of the Einmenidai is a descendant of the sinful house of 
lAios, king of Thebes. Now, oven from the time that lAioe 
was slain dv his fatal son (nopinov vtov). Fate (Motpa) has so 
giiided the family fortune, on the whole a happy fortune,* that 
together with heaven-sent prosperity they have also endured 

* woeful reverse at other times/ But ‘wealth adorned with 
deeds of excellence ... is a most sure light,* * if the possessor 
‘knoweth that wliich is to he ; that the nel picas souls ^ of the 
dead pay the penalty immediately here, while the sins done in 
this reafm of Zeus one Judges under earth, pronouncing doom 
by hateful constraint.’ ‘ But equally by night us by day ’ — the 
same emphasis and order as wo have noted above—’ the good 
rec^eive a life more free from trouble,? vexing not the earth with 
the might of their hands nor the waters of the sea, in that 
ghostly life. But with the honoured of the gods, oven those 
who rejoiiH'd in keeping their oaths, they live a tearless life, 
while those others endure trouble beyond beholding. But 
whoso have endured unto three thnes on either side to refrain 
their souls utterly from iniquity, rise by the way of Zeus unto 
the tower of Kronos ; where round the planets of the blest the 
ocean breezes blow, and flowers of gold are glowing,^ etc.^i 
Thus God is not unjust : if Ho seeiUH so, it is 

* because we see not to the end.’ Sin, in the end, 
must be punished. The sins of the fathers allect 
the destiny of the children. But it is not without 
liope that each generation travels. And the path 
which each must thus hopefully travel is the same 
— to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their Goei. 

6. ^schylus. — ^Eschylus is much occupied with 
the hereilitary curse, as illustrated especially in 
the royal house of Atreus, in which one murder is 
avenged by a new murder, and the new murder by 
yet another, and so on, seemingly without end. 
At times the ineluctability of fate becomes over* 
jxiwering. 

‘Taunt anawem taunt, and things are hard to read. The 
spoiler is spoiled, the slayer paya, and it abides, as Zeus abides 
upon his throne, that he who does must suffer ; for so it is 
ordained. Who shall cast forth from the house the bread of 
curses f The race is glued to woe.'* 

Indeed, if punishment is viewed in its merely 
retributive aspect, and if we take short views of 
justice, there is no seeing where the process is to 
stop. The last sulferer must in any case be un- 
avenged. It is only when she is weary of the 

1 Frag. 13S (Plato, 81 B). 

* Aristoph. Frogt, 446. 

» Frog. 102. O. Kern in Ail IF xlx. [19191 2-3, p. 484, is mis- 
taken in thinking that the dpxa here refers to ' die Wiedf nfebiirt 
des Mysten aus dem Mutterschosse der ITnterweltsgbttin,' as 
if a vita nuova which the my8te$ has attained by contac:t with 
the objects in the holy eiita, ‘ Deshalh steht apx^ ausdrucklich 
hinter rcAcvrd.' But the position of dp yd is due to the natural 
emphasis—* tb« end is even as the beginning ’ (cf. PyfA. x. 10 ; 
y\vKit 4’ dvtfpwfrMv rAof dpxd t« dat/aovor bavvvjo^ av^irot, where 
the emphasis and the order are precisely the same). 

* varpibioy rhv vv^pova irdruoy (66 f.), 

® irvyuurarov (101 f.). 

® dirdAa/ayoi (106), ».«. those who have committed 

dra#c«(rTa, dviara, and are not yet redeemed. 

? vMovitrrtftov (110) ; they are not yet wholly emancipated. 

8 01. li. 68 ff. »Apom. 1687 fl. 


unending play of tit-for-tat^ that Klytemnestra 
is fain to conclude an amnesty with the floi/xuiv, or 
ancestral spirit, of the Pleisthenidai, upon the basis 
of the status quo.^ 

But the retributive asiiect of sin is to .^schylus 
merely an incident in the larger motive, which is 
educative. He is never tired of insisting that the 
end of suflenug is to toaeli men which 

is precisely the antithesis of 0/9ptj. 

* It is good to learn wisdom by sorrow.’* * ISeus who guides 
men to be wise, Zeus who hath established it as valid law that 
by suffering men shall learn.’* 

We have seen that Pimlar conceives the .soul ns 
most active in sleep. So the Psalmist® says: 

‘ My reins instruct mo in the night seasons.’ So 
jl^.schylus conceives that it is in the watches of 
the night, when the bodily en(‘rgu?8 are hushed, 
that the still small voice of conscience is heard, or, 
as he expresses it in the physiological language of 
his time, 

"There droppeth before the heart (KapSia) sad meniory’e naiu, 
and wisdom {(rui<l)pov«ip) ennieth to men against their will.’* 
This he describes as a SaipLdvtvu fiiaLw^ a favour 
which the gods force ujHin imin.* Ho conceives 
then that the gods ‘will not that any should 
perish,* and, so conceiving, he rejects quite 
definitely the old notion that mere prosperity 
excites the anger and the vengeance of heaven. 
He proclaims his ‘lonely faith’ {novinpptav) in 
memorable words : 

* It is the impious deed that gives birth to other deeds after 
it In the likcnoMM of iU kind, but the house of Uie righteous Is 
blessed in its children for ever.'* 

Prosperity is doubtless a temptation ; it is no less 
hard a task to ‘ thole’® prosperity than to ‘thole’ 
adversity. But the good man wins tlirough. So 
the ancestral curse is not a compelling caase of 
crime ; it may aid and abet,^® but it does not 
render sin unavoidable or excuse the sinner. 

/Kschylus is familiar with the larger faith which 
regarded the present life as only the gateway to 
a fuller life beyond. Preoccupied as he was with 
the problem of sin and sutreriiig, he dwells on the 
unseen world mostly as a place of retribution. 

' Thelgods are not heedless of them whose hands are stccpiKl in 
blood. The dark Erinyes in time, when a man has jirowpered 
without righteousness, with reversal of his life’s lot make him 
dim, and when he is among the unseen there is no avail.’ U 
'Not even in the house of Hades when ho dies shall he who 
doeth these things estrape the guilt of his sin. There too, it is 
said, another Zeus judges among the dead men’s sins in a last 
judgment.’ 

7. Conclusion.— Here we must end our study. 
Henceforth the Greek doctrine of sin develops in 
two main directions. On the one hand, sin be- 
comes identical with ignorance, righteousnes-s with 
knowledge : oWelt And this, indeed, 

may not unfairly be described as the character- 
istically philosophic doctrine. Conceiving moral 
rightness as essentL'illy a matter of right know- 
ledge, they held it to be unthinkable that a man 
should know the better and yet deliberately eliooHe 
the worse. And, if this theory proved manifestly 
out of harmony with the facts, as Aristotle says,^^ 
that was because right knowledge was wholly or 
temporarily obscured by vicious appetite, and none 
the less the ideal to l)e pursued was knowledge. 
It did not greatly trouble the philosopher that on 
this view the gates of heaven wore barred to the 
general mass of toiling mortality and that no 
weight was given to the great non-intellectual 
virtues of patience and humility and charity, all 

1 rvfifiaTv/ifiariTt0‘at(Agam. 1480). 

a Jb. 1534. * Emmn. 6‘iO. * A gam. 176 f . 

»167. 178ff. 7 A 

8 Ib. 787. 

* ^tptiv la regular in the double aensc. 

I® yrarp40fv 44 irvAAilirrwp vrfwtT* &v dXdarotp (Agnin. 1508). 
B/6. 400ff. 

12 Supid. 228 fl. ; cf. 416 ; alao Knmen. mil., 835 fl. 

W Plato, Timetiu. 86 D. 

H Eth. Nio. vii. ll. 2, 1146*' 25. 
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that we sum up as * other worldliness.* But to 
others it seemea as if this doctrine could lead at 
best only to a practical or * political * righteousness. 
If the soul is indeed a wanderer from God who is 
her home, if her final destiny is indeed reunion 
with (4od, then knowledge such as is attainable 
by ordinary means seemed insufficient. The finer 
spirits yearned, as Plato yearn^, for an 6xvf^ 
fie^aidrepoVf a \6yot Beiott in which to make the 
voyage of life, in place of the poor raft {<rxtBla) of 
merely 'human’ knowledge.^ If the soul alone 
is divine, if this tenement of clay be in truth a 
prison, as the mysteries taught, then man must 
wean the soul from association with the body, 
must accustom her to be, so far as is now possible, 
'alone with herself,* must accustom her to con- 
template the things beyond, so that, when she 
leaves the body and arrives there, she will not 
gape and be dizzy,* but will feel at home in her 
surroundings.* If it bo only in moments of exalta- 
tion and ecstasy that the embodied spirit can 
obtain even a glimpse of disembodied felicity, the 
seeker after truth cries: S> Mat'fa, fiJXXajSe.* The 
foolishness of men may be wisdom with God. 

Litrraturr.— E. Rohde, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1898 ; 

J. K6berle, Silndeund Gnade, Munich, 1905 ; P. D. Chsntepie 
de la Saussay^ Lehrbueh der R^ligionagtiehiehte^t TUbingen. 
1906, ii. ; F. R. Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrines qf the Fall 
and Original Sin, Cambridge, 1903 ; E. Buchhola, Die sittliche 
Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylost Leipzig, 1869; 
P. Decharme, Buripide et FesprU de son thfdtre. Pane, 1893 ; 
E. Maase, Orpheus, Munich. 1806 ; C. P. von Nagelsbach, 
Die horneruche Theologies Nuremberg, 1884 ; A. Berthoiet, 
Rihlisehe Theologie des alien TeslamfidM, Tubingen. 1011 ; E. D. 
Burton, J. M. P. Smith, and G. B. Smith, Biblical Ideas of 
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SIN (Hebrew and Jewish).—!. Terms.— Wo 
need not concern ourselves here with the numerous 
words denoting' particular vices or with words of 
such wide significance as yi, ra\ and its cognates 
(used for every variety of vice or misfortune, of 
moral or material evil). We confine ourselves to 
the ordinary, general words for ‘ sin.* 

There is u group of terrne from the root son — HOn, 

usually traiiinlated ‘sin.’ The verb ih .aiHo used In 
thu purely secular sense of ‘missing one's way (or tthn)’ (Job 
621, IIV, Pr ttVm. Job 412« (U.’b. 17), RV). m and y\p^ are 
usually translatei] ‘transgress,’ ‘transgression.’ The verb is 
also used in the secular sense of ‘rebel.’ ["ly, 'dwon, jls, *uwen, 
and Siy, 'du'td, are all translated ‘iniquity.’ The ’usage of 
similar roots in ex)gnate languages suggestjii that 'dwon and 
'nwel may have had originally Ihe cortcrele sense of 'going 
astray.’ The concrete sense of ’dwen, ‘sorrow,’ ‘trouble,’ is 
still in use In the OT. yipil, and are usually trans- 
lated ‘wicked,’ ‘wickedness.’ The original meaning of the 
root is doubtful ; but these words and the corresponding 
denominative verb are regularly used in the forensic sense of 
‘being guilty of a orinie,’ ‘being in the wrong in a law'suit* 
(Ex 231).' The use of these terms in the ethical and religious 
Hunse, ‘ wicked,’ is an extension of the forensic usage. In LXX 
derivatives of Xf’ are rendered inter alia in various passages by 
ahsCa, a/mapna, avofiia^ or the veriM, nouns, adjectives, eto., 
correBj)onding to these words. The same is true of derivatives 
of p sK and of r sX*, and of the words 'dtcon, 'dwen, and ‘Awel 
themselves, except that 'dwen and 'dwel are not rendered by 
afiopua or its cognates. The derivatives of h(\ however, are 
usually rendered by auapria and its cognates. ‘Ato<m is trans- 
late<i in roughly * qual proportions by aStsta, etc., afiapria, etc., 
avo fxia, etc., aiid seldom by anything else. 'Anri is usually 
rendered by a£oc(a and, leas frecpiently, ayopta. 'A wen, on the 
other hand, is usually rendered by avopia and, much less 
often, by a^iKia, when understood in ethical and religious 
senses, otherwise by words denoting ‘ toil,’ ‘ trouble,’ etc. TIio 
derivatives of p sh' are rendered usually by either auapria, etc., 
aSiKta, etc., avopia, etc., or acrefitia, eta, or aSe^te. The 
derivatives of r sh' are most often render^ hy a<rc/9iir and 
its cognates, but also frequently by ap.apTt»kie and cognates, 
occasionally by ajisia, eto. The Latin renderings of the Vg. are 
also very vari^. The most common rendering for the Xf* terms 
is peeeatum ; for pesha' and 'diodn, iniquiiat, but sometimes 
seuus for wsha‘\ for r sh' terms, impitu, etc. The Vg. 
renderings have been influenced by those of the LXX. It is 
noteworthy that Jaff’ilfX, 'dwdn, and pesha* are, each of 

1 Pheedo, 86 D. * Oorgias, 627 A. 

* ovs ayvo«4 tA iropovr* (Phesdo, 108 AX 

4 Aristoph. JfVogs, 1346. 


them, used alike for *Bin.' ‘guilt,* and ‘punishment,* and that 
^ff’dfXand pesha* are also used for ‘ein-offerlnff.’ Although 
the ht* terms are mostly used of sin against Qod, they oc* 
casionally denote wrong done to man ; diedn and the p sh* 
terms are used of conduct, eta, either to Qod or to man. 

A somewhat different feature is the frequent use in connexion 
with sin and sinners of ndbhdl, nebhdld, EV ' fool,’ * folly,' LXX 
mostly a^ptjy, at^poorvvTh Vg. various; and o^er words of 
similar meaning. 

Other terms for ‘sin’ peculiar to particular writers or periods 
will he noticed below. 

2 . General consideration! Stt8:8:ested by the 
terminology. — We do not learn much from the 
etymology ; it U often uncertain. When a word 
is fairly launched on its career, its meaning in 
actual usage is little influenced by its original 
etymology unless this is conspicuously obvious, 
and not always then. Sometimes, however, an 
original concrete usage persists side by side with 
the abstract sense derived from it, as in the oases 
of ’dwetif and the roots p 8K,r sh\ and probably hf. 
In these cases the concrete usage might continue to 
determine in .some measure the sense of the abstract 
terms ; e.g., it would be tempting to Bup{>ose that 
the hi' words implied that sin was a futile blunder, 
the p sh' words that it was rebellion against God, 
and the r sK words that the sinner put himself in 
the wrong, and to some extent tliis may have been 
the case. The fact that the LXX almost invari- 
ably renders the h( words by hpaprLa and it.s 
cognates shows that these terms were regarded as 
specially denoting sin qua sin. Otherwise the 
facts in § I indicate that by the time the LXX was 
made there was no sense of any marked ditterence 
between the leading terms for sin. 

It should i>e noticed that both the etymology and the LXX 
renderings indicate that sin was reraraed as negative. Both 
hV and dpapria are failure to reach an ideal staridanl— it is 
suggested that the a in afiapria, though aspirated, Is privative. 
H sh' and aHisia are divergence from a legal standard. Doth 
the ht' and tlie r sh* terms are contrasted with the p*ix 
(‘ righteous ’) terms (Pr 10* l.S2i).i P sh* is rebellion against a 
lawful authority ; 'dwon and '(hvel are divergence from the 
straight course ; 'dioeti is the absence of what is worthy or 
desirable. 

Anottier feature is the use of the same terms for sin, guilt, 
Hinlshment, and sin-offering. The usage arises out of a primi- 
ive psychology as to which it is dangerous to he dogmatic. It 
seems natural, however, to see in these facts an indication tiiat 
sin was thougiit of os automatically including and working out 
its own fata) sequel. The terms might he extended to sin- 
offering as a kind of penalty. ‘For the Jews sin is a power 
w'hieh brings ruin to sinners, because it is fundamentally 
identical with )mnishment.’ 2 ,Siu is personified in tiie literature, 
which proliably implies that it was sometimes popularly regarded 
as a person, a kind of evil deity. In Un 47 sin ((taffafA) crouches 
like a wild beast Iving in wait for its prey. Parallel to the 
familiar phrase ' neuin YiJ WD,’ ‘ oracle of .Tahweh,’ we have in 
Ps 36* 'ne'um pesha',' ‘oracle of sin.’ In Zee wickedness 
(risk'd) appears as a woman. In Sir 27b> a lion lies in wait for 
prey as sin (afiapria) for evil-doers. 

3 . Primitive ideas.— Obviously many of the 
T.sracJite iileius as to sin were held by them in 
coininon with other people.^, K.s])ocially other 
Semitic peoples. This is most of all the case in 
the earlier period, before the time of Amos, c. 
750 B.c. In this peiiod the idea.s suggested hy the 
etymology of the terms and their concrete use 
would be prominent — e.g., that of sin as a Power 
automatically working out punisliment. Closely 
connected with tlii.s is the view that Riifiering and 
mi.sfortune, especially exceptional misfortune, are 
indications that the sufierer has been guilty of 
heinous sin. Thus in '2 S 2 P a grievous famine 
leads David to ask of what sin it is the punish- 
ment. 

Further, we must bear in mind that the idea 
of sin in its earliest form is neither moral nor 
spiritual ; sin is simply that of which the deity or 
deities disapprove. It is, indeed, often said that 
sin, at a primitive stage, is merely the violation of 
national or tribal eustoin. 

1 Cf. art. ‘Righteousness’ hi DDB and ERE. 

2 R. Smend, Lehrbuch der AT Religiotisgesehichte, Freibunr, 
1893, p. 481 ; cf. p. 196 and W. R. Smith, Religion cf the 
Semites^, p. 428. 

3 Cf. Is 64«- (H^'b. 6f.). 
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Mn the earliest parts of the Old Testament, sin is almost in* 
variably presented to us as nothingr more than disobe<llence to 
the statuies re^ulatinff relifpous. social, and civil life in Israel, 
and a violation of tne good customs in vogue among this 
people.' I 

Tliere is a largo measure of truth in this view, 
hut it is not inconsistent with what was said above. 
At this stage of religious development there is 
a very close organic connexion between deity and 
people ; the customs and rules of national life are 
under religious sanction ; they are the will of the 
deity. Men’s ideas of sin depend upon their 
thoughts of God; for primitive peoples the deity 
has largely the character of an arbitrary, soll- 
willed tyrant. There is no knowing what may 
please or anger Him, or what He may think lit to 
demand, what He may approve as piety, or what 
He may condemn as sin. Man may only discover 
that he has sinned through the punishment that 
cruslies him. 

Tims Moses is on his way to Rjrypt to fulfil the mission with 
wliich Jahwch has entrusted him ; iui is unccnscions of any- 
thing that should rouse the divine anger against him. Yet 
Jatiweh mukes an onsluuglit on him and seeks to kill him, 
betJHUse ho had not circumcised his son, although there is no 
previous command to circumcise in the document J, t<i which 
the passage belongs (Ex David, when persecuted by 

.Saul, thought it pussiblc that, for some unknown reason, he 
had incurred tlie ill-will of Jahweh, that Jahweh had stirred 
up Satil against him, but might be appeased by a gift (1 8 
2(U»).a 

Again, in the early period, the idea of sin is* 
objective ; sin coriHista in the performance or 
m?gl(*ct of certain external acts. 

* No occasion is taken to Inquire more deeply into the nature 
of sin as affecting man's inner life.' ^ ' Sin is action antagonistic 
to Ood (gottwidrige) without any reference whatever to the 
question whether the actor is conscious of this quality of his 
action. A man does not become a sinner through the purpose 
of his act l)ut Uirough his objective doings.’ * 

The conditions of satisfactory relations with 
God arc largely material and pliysical— various 
riU^s, regulations as to food and ‘cleanness and 
iinclcanness ’ generally, all sorts of tabus. Al- 
though most of the Levitical ordinances come to 
us from a later period, they probably repressent 
very fairly the conditions of earlier times. This is 
implied, intr.r alia^ by the prophetic denunciations 
of ritual. If wo could compare the system of the 
Priestly Code with tlie practices in early Israel, 
the advantage would ho with the (^ode. Thus the 
distiuetioii with which we meet later between 
‘secret’ sins, or ‘errors’ and ‘presumptuous’ 

sins (on). [Ps 19***‘]), or sins ‘ with a high hand’ 
(Nil 15"") between unconscious, unintentional 
sins and those which were conscious and deliberate 
— is, as we have seen in exainnles already referred 
to, ancient and juimitive. The exact interpreta- 
tion of ordinances ns to ritual, etc., would often 
he known to the priests alone ; moreover, the 
ordinances as to what was clean or unclean might 
easily be broken unwittingly. 

In early times the principle of the solidarity of 
the family, tribe, or nation was strongly held ; 
guilt attached to the kindred and fellow-tribesmen 
of .an ottender— as in the case of Ach.an (Jos ) 
and of Saul and the (Tibeonites {)i S 21). 'riio guilt 
of fathers and ancestors attaches to children and 
descendants. 

The i)uni8hnient of sin may involve the death of 
the ollender— 6.^., the sons of Eli (1 8 2*^)— or 
some minor misfortune, as in the ca.se of David 
(2 8 12***-)- Sacrifice played a large part in 

establishing, maintaining, and restoring rij^ht 
relations between God and man, but the cancelling 
of sin might also be effected by a suitable punish- 

I H. Schuita, or Theology. Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1802, il. 281. 

3 Cf. the episodes of the Qibeonites and of the census (2 S 21, 
24). 

3 Schultz, loc. cit. 

*Ct, Smend, p. 106 f., and W. Staerk, Siinde und <?nade, 
p. 26 ; ‘The conception of sin in older Judaism was verj* ex- 
ternal and lax.' 


ment, and partly by the .spontaneous forgiveness 
of God.^ 

Moreover, in early tinie.s, religion was largely a 
matter of the tril)e or nation ; aceordingly, as the 
nation incurred divine disjdeasure through the sin 
of one of its inemlH*rs, it could also he purged of 
guilt by his punisliment— c.<7., the incident of 
Achan. 

It is natural to see in the story of the Pali (Gn 3) 
an account of the origin of sin, hut sin is present 
in the serpent before it arises in A<lam and Eve ; 
the story rather gives the first sin as tlio origin of 
suffering. The first sin is typical of the primitive 
idea: it is an external act, the violation of an 
arbitrary command. Moreover, the story of the 
Fall was probably borrowed from a non-Israelite 
source, though no very close parallel to it has yet. 
been found. It does not seem to have had much 
influence on early Israelite thought, which does 
not as.sort the corruption of human nature or the 
alienation from (led that NT and later theology 
attrihnto to the l*'all.‘^ 

The question as to wliat in the way of com- 
mission or omission was reckoned sin i.s too large to 
bo dealt with here ; it rather helongs to (>T ethics. 

‘Thisetliioal ideal of the ancient IsriicllloH is far from perfect. 
The patriarchs use deception lowurd the stranger, as if it were 
a lawful practice. Polygamy is not lionsiderod an evil, nor in- 
teniperam^e in eating and drinking a vice, (ire.it licence in 
morals is tolerated. Barharity is practised in war, und gener- 
ally* towards adversaries, as the ease of l>a\ id hiiiiaelf proves. 
Suicide dooB not appear culpable. '3 

4. The period from c. 750 B.C. to c. 586 B.C., with 
special reference to the prophets of the 8th cent., 
to Deuteronomy, and to Jeremiah and (in part) 
Ezekiel. — The various iaeas as to sin already 
mentioned persisted in this period ; and in cases 
where nothing is said about them in this section 
it may be understood that they were held by the 
prophets, etc., of this period. 

Probably there is little in the prophets that was 
absolutely new ; even ideas which ai»pejir for the 
first tiiii in the literature of this period may not 
have been now to tlie hearers 01 the projihet.s. 
The most important novelty was a cliango of 
empha.sis arising out of an advance in the doctrine 
of God. Sin is still that which God disapproves, 
but the ethical nature of God is much more clearly 
and fully lield. He is no longer concerned ehielly 
with material gifts and external homage — the 
strict ohservaneo of the etiquette of His divine 
court. He de.sires sincere loyalty and heartfelt 
affection from His people. He is coneerned for 
their material, moral, and spiritual well-being, 
and desires that His worshipjiers .should further 
His purposes by mutual goodwill and beneficence. 
This is summed up in IIos 6* : ‘ I will have lume- 
volcnco {hc.sr.iih) rather than sacrifi(?e, and the 
knowledge of God rather than burnt ofVerings.’ 
Sin has now come to mean failure as to these 
matters. The prophets may not actually condemn 
rit.ual, hnt, if they do not, they regard it as 
altogether subordinate. One cardinal .sin is social 
wrong-doinp, the corrupt administration of justice, 
the exploiting of the resources of the community 
in the interests of a privileged few (Am 2®^*, 11 os 4^ 
Is Mic 2‘^* Dent., indeed, has regulations 
as to ritual, clean and unclean things, etc., but its 
main interest is to provide for the needs of the 
poor. 

Hosea’s phrase, ‘ the knowledge of God ’ (I’* * 
6® ; cf. Is .5^®), includes wlmt we should call fellow- 
ship and religious experience ; the primitive view, 
as we have seen, held that sin arose from tini 
ignorance of external ritual. Hosea an<l Isaiah 

1 Of. again David, in 2 S 12i»r*. 

*Cf. K. Marti, Qeaeh. der israelit. Religion, Straa«burg, 1897, 

p. 10811. 

*0. Piepenbring, Theology of the OT, Eng. ir., New York, 
1898, p. 36. 
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hold that Hin arises from ignorance of the cliaracter 
of God and His etliical deinarulH. Isaiah uses the 
old ritualistic lanj^uage and sneaks of tlwit which 
is unclean [{ame') as sin, but tiie term is no longer 
merely physical, and now denotes what is mor^ly 
and spiritually unsiitisfactory. He also emphasizes 
the iaea that sin is rebellion against God 

As regards i)unishment, these prophets are con- 
ceiTied chiefly with the judgment on the nation, 
though occasionally they deal with specific in- 
divi«luals (Am Hos 1-3, unless those chapters 
are entirely ligurative [Is Isaiah also dis- 

criminates between classes within the nation : it is 
well with the righteous, but woe to the wicked 
(3'*') ; the nation is doomed, but a remnant will 
escape (1(P). 

I’liese prophets are for the most part so absorbed 
in the guilt and punishment of Israel tliat they 
mostly say nothing ns to forgiveness or treat it 
as impossible (Jer 13^). The great exception is 
Hosoa ; according to him, Jahweh pleads with His 
people to repent, and oilers them a free forgiveness 
(II***')- Thoro is no reference to sacrifice or any 
ritual conditions of forgiveness. 

Kzk 18 repudiates the doctrine that children 
auller for the sins of their parents.* Both Jeremiah 
and Kzckiel insist on the total and universal 
depravity of their fellow-countrymen in their own 
time, ami Ezekiel extends this to Israel throughout 
its history (Jer 5' " 8®, Ezk 16, 20). 

These proiihets also deal with the sins of Gentile 
nations. Wo have alreaily mentioned the em- 
phasis whicli they laid on social wrong-doing ; they 
also denounce idolatry ami other superstitions, 
whether connected with the worship of Jahweh or 
with that of foreign deities. 

5. Exilic and post-Exilic Judaism.— («) Bihliral^ 
toffdther with the Wisftvm literature of the Ajwrrif- 
ph(t {in part ). — The Priestly Code and the later 
prophets arc by no means indillcrent to the ethical 
ami s]iiritual aspects of sin, but we lind in this 
literature a special interest in sins against the 
ritual laws (pV.k 40-48, Hag 1*, Zee 6** 14'**"**, 
J1 1», Mai V 3**-'**). 

It is often said that the special attention given 
to sin-offerings in the Priestly Code is due to the 
deepened sense of sin in this period, but this is 
doubtful. In all times the idea that sacrifice 
atoned for sin was eomnion ; what was new in the 
Priestly f^ode was the limitation of atoning value 
to 8j)ecial sacrifices and of the effniacy of these 
sacrifices to sins that were not eouscious or 
deliberate (Lv 5). 

Tlie sense of sin, of the unhappy alienation from 
(lod arising out of sin, together with the feeling of 
penitence, finds fuller expression in the confessions 
and aspirations of the Psalter, etc., than in the 
earlier literature— f.i/., Ps 51, Meh 1. On the 
other hand, some of the Psalms hrcatlie a spirit of 
self-rigljteonsness which seems to argue a defective 
sense of sin (Ps 18'-*’*'*). Probably, however, in 
such passages the writer is thinking of Israel as 
the loyal servant of Jahweh, in contrast to the 
idolatrous lu^athen, and is not claiming absolute 
righteousness for himself. 

'J’he literature of this period shows in many 
ways a raising of the moral and spiritual standaid. 
A comparison of the narratives in the Priestly 
Code and in Chronicles with the corresponding 
narratives in the earlier literature, J, E, Samuel, 
Kin^s, shows that after the Exile the Jews re- 
ganled as sinful much that was not condemned in 
earlier times ; c.<7., 1 K IP'** does not seem to see 
anything amiss in the po])ulousiieH.s of Solomon’s 
harem ; what was wrong was that many of the 

I Of. Smenil, p. 206; O. C. Whitehoiiac, Jmiah 1.~XXXIX. 
{Century Bible), Edinburgh, 1906, p. 66. 

3 Of. Jer , but, on the other hand, wee 1 . 5 ^. 


women were foreigners ; but the Chronicler lias 
suppressed this account of the harem ; as far as he 
is concerned, one might suppose that Solomon had 
only one wife, Pharaoh’s daughter. A high ethical 
standard is set in Ezk 18, Job 29, 31. 

The universality of sin is asserted (Ps 14, Pr20*), 
though Ezk 14** suggests that exceptionally right- 
eous men, like Noah, Daniel, and Job, might be 
saved by their own righteousness. ^ 

The OT does not develop any formal doctiine 
of the origin of sin, but explains sins variously 
accoi'iling to the ciroumstances of individual cases. 
Human nature is such that man sins through the 
influence of different motives and causes— the pride 
engendered by prosperity, the distress arising from 
poverty (F’r 30*), indolence (26*'**’*'), lust (27**), per- 
.suasion by men (P*), etc. Sometimes, indeed, God 
Himself is spoken of as causing men to sin (Is 44'* 
03*^, Ezk 20“) ; but probably this is a rlietorioAl 
way of Staying that God has or<lained that in- 
dulgence in sin should make men more prone to 
sill — to put the idea in modern terms. Whether 
there is any real <lilFerence between the two forms 
of expimsion may be doubtful. 

The literature of this period is much occupied 
with the relation between sin and suffering. In 
Dt 30, etc., Ezk 18, etc., Ps 1, etc., the doctiine is 
taught that a manH external circumstances corre- 
spond to his character and conduct ; the righteous 
pro8pei*s, the sinner is unfortunal.e ; accordingly, 
sullering and misfortune are indications of sin. 
Many of the Psalms suggest that suffering had 
a>vakened a sense of guilt in the wrifcTK — e.tj., 32^*', 
lllF. On the other hand, the book of Job, l*s 73, 
37, etc., repudiate the view* of clo.se correspondence 
between a man’s conduct and his external fortunes. 
Isaiah 63 represents tlie sufferings of tlie righteous 
as providing salvation for sinners, and as borne 
willingly— tea(^hing on a much iiiglier level than 
the old idea that the guilt of the sinner was shared 
by his kin and his fellow-countrymen, but yet in 
a way a development from it, involving the prin- 
ciple of the vicarious officatjy of suffering. 

It is a natural characteristic of the Wisdom 
literature that it should lay stress on the moral 
and spiritual value of ‘ wisdom,’ and speak of sin 
as * folly.’* 

{b) Aponypha {in part) and Apocalppfir litera- 
ture . — In spite of Job, the doctrine ot inhcrite<l 
guilt persisted ; Tobit prays that he may not Iw 
punislied for the sins of his fathers.* 

As regards the origin and caii.ses of sin, lliore is 
as little formal theory anil as great a variety of 
treatineiit as in the literature dealt with in' the 
last section. Sin is due to the wilfulne.ss and evil 
self-will of man (Sir 15"’**', a passage wliicli ex- 
pressly controverts the teaching found elsewhere 
[2 Es 3-**l, that it is due to God) ; it is an inherit- 
ance from Eve (Sir 25-'*). from Adam (2 Ks 3“* ■'■*) - 
a suggestion of the doctrine of original sin ; it i.s 
due to fallen angels and demons {Bn, 9** 15**) ; the 
wide spread belief in demoniac po.ssession inevit- 
ably led to the ascription of mucdi w'rorig-doing to 
this cause. The idea of the tendency to sin being 
inherited from Adam— i.n. of original sin (2 E.s 4*'*) 
08 distinj^mlshed from the later Augu.stinian doc- 
trine, w hich is really one of original guilt — regards 
this inborn tendency as the cause of sin, and in- 
clines to limit the responsibility of the individual. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of transmigration 
(Wis 8'*'*) maintains responsibility, even thougli 
the tendency to sin is lielu to be inixirn. 

As to its nature, sin is .still regarded as rebellion 
against God (Wis 3***), as that which is contrary to 
the will of God ; since God had made knowji His 

ICf. SchulU, ii. 295f. 

3 See I’rov., Ec., Wla, Sir., etc., pattsim ; cf. also aboNO, 9 x. 

3 To 83 6; nf. l.S», Jth 7‘-M, Dn IJar 
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will to the Jews in the Pentateuohal law, sin for 
them consisted larjyely in breaking that law (Sir., 
Prologue, 4P 49^ Mac., joa««iw). Wisdom, follow- 
ing Hosea on the one hand and Plato on the other, 
sees salvation in wisdom (9^®) and sin in ignorance 
and folly 3'' 5^ “). The Aj)ocalyptic literature, 
again, implies that a B[»eeial sinfulness attaches to 
men of power and wealth, kings, nobles, princes 
{En. 38 “ 54 * 67 “'** 94 «). 

The idea of the universality of sin is found in 

2Es3 746-MgM. 

' For in truth there is no man among them that be bom, but 
ho hath dealt wickedly.' In however, there is a qualifloa- 
tion : ‘ Thou ehalt find that men who may be reckoned by name 
liavo kept thy precepts, but natlone thou ahalt not find.* 

Similarly, in tho Prayer of Manasses : 

‘Thou therefore, O Lord, that art the God of the Just, hast 
not appointed repentance to the Just, as to Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee.' 

Further, we find frequently in Sir. {e.g.y T* 8^®) 
the contrast between ‘sinner’ and ‘righteous’ 
which is common in P.salm.sand Proverbs, implying 
that, however universal sin may be, practically 
men difi'er so much in this re.spect that some may 
be styled righteous and others sinners. But a 
closer investigation shows that the distinction is 
often what we should call sectarian rather than 
moral or spiritual : the professetl worshipper of 
.1 ah well is righteous; others are sinners. Sin 
heroines merely the lack of external adherence to 
certain sectarian views and practices. 

The growing belief during this period in a future 
life, in resurrection, and in a judgment after death 
gave a larger importance to the consequences of 
sin, extended its punishment to an indefinite 
period, if not to eternity, and invested it with all 
the terrors of supernatural torture (Jth 16^^ 2 En. 
10®, 4 Mn(i l^**-*). 

By this time sin was largely regarded as con- 
cerning tho individual, hut the idea of national sin, 
sometimes arising from wrong-doing by only a part 
of tho people, still survives {Ps. Sol. 2). 

According to 4 Mac 5'-", all transgressions of the 
law, wlielher small or great, are equally sinful ; 
but Jub. mentions three sins as tho special 
cause of the Flood : fornication, uncleanness, and 
all iniquitj^ ; there is a general temlency in this 
literature to lay special stress on sexual sins. 
This may be scon m the various lists of vices 
and crimes which summarize the ethical position 
(Wis I P®, Gr. Jiftr. 8, 13, Test. Jud. lG-19 ; cf. 
Test, flr/ub. 3). 

6. Pharisaic, Sadducaic, and Rabbinic Judaism. 

—It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Orthodox Judaism, at all times and even now, has 
laid undue stress on external observances ; sin has 
largely consisted in the neglect or breaking of 
external laws, often conce.rnod with matters of 
mere ritual. Witness the supreme importance 
attached to the Pentateiuth and the Talmud, and 
tlio extent to whii^h these, especially the latter, 
are preoccupied with the details of the ceremonial 
law. Naturally this tendency is exaggerated 
among tho less advanced Jewish communities 
— e.g., in Russia and Poland. Yet such a ten- 
dency is not necessarily incompatible with a high 
morality ; there is an ailvanced ethical standard in 
the law and the Talmud, if only it can maintain 
itself side by side with zeal for ritual. Moreover, 
these works do not ignore tho inner and spiritual 
side of religion. C. G. Montetiorc is justified in 
saying : 

‘ The Iaw was nob a mere external law, fnlfllled from fear of 
punishment and for h<»pe of reward. It was the Law of the all- 
wise and nil rijfhteous CJod, jfi ven to Israel us u sign of suprenie-st 
grace. It was a token <jf divine affection, and in its fulJiluient 
was the highest human Joy.’i 

Thi.s statement could be supported by quota- 
tions from Jewish writers of every period. Thu.s 
I The Symptic Gonpela, London, isoy, ii. 603. 


I. Abrahams tells us, ‘ Sin is uncleanness. ’ ^ Doubt- 
less physical, ceremonial iiucleanness was often 
thought of as sin ; but, on the other hand, nnclean- 
ness is often a figure for spiritual corruption. There 
is a similar combination of the ritual and ethical 
in Ahkdtk, v. 10 f., which names as the seven main 
transgressions neglect in tho matter of tithes, of 
the oiiering of tlie dough-cake, and of the seventh- 
years fruits; corrupt administration of justice; 
profanation of the Name ; idolatry ; incest ; 
murder; and failure to observe the Sabbatical 
year. Heretical exegesis of the Pent.iteiich is 
apparently included under tlie cornyit adminis- 
tration of justice. Again, we find in Ahhoth, iv. 5, 
the pregnant saying ; 

‘The reward of precept is precept, and the reward of trans- 
greuuion is trunugresuioii.’ 

So far we have been speaking of orthodox 
Judaism; such sects as the IJasidim and tho 
various bodies of Reformed Jews lay less emphasis 
on the ritual law and more on the ethical and 
spiritual features of Judaism. 

As regards the origin and causes of sin, later 
Judaism has inevitably been intluenced by general 
speculative thought. Already in Job 9i. it is 
suggested that God is resjionsiule for injustice and 
wrong-doing. Later writers are often occupied 
with the problems which we connect with the 
terms ‘ free wdll’ and ' divine sovereignty.’ 

According to Josephus, tho Sadditcees emphasized luan’s 
control over his actions : ‘ Ood is not concernod in our doing 
or not doing what is evil ... to act what is good or evil is at 
men’s own choice.’ The Essenes, on tho ot her hand, aaserted 
that * fate governs all things,’ * or that ‘ all things are best 
ascribed to (Jod.’^ Tho Pharisees occupied an intennediate 
position ; thus, ‘ when they determine that all things are done 
by fate, they do nob take away tho freetlom from men of mding 
as they think fib ; since their notion Is, that it hath pleased Ood 
bo make a temppratnent ((tpa<r«, rather ‘(^oinhination’) whereby 
what He wills is done, but so that the will of man oau ac.t vir- 
tuously or viciously.’ “ Or, as Abh/'>th, iii. “M, puts it : ‘ Every- 
thing is foreseen (*|l}3), and freewill (nu^n) is given. And the 
worhl is Judged by grace ; and everything is according to 
work.’® 


Later Judaism, with the oxcoptiun of a measure 
of antinumianism in some of tlie .Icwish mystics, 
has always asserted responsibility and ethical 
obligation, but there has also been a tendency to 
lay some of the n*sponsihility for human sin upon 
God. Sin is partly due to tho. Yrser hard, snn ny., 
tho evil nature in man ; ami this was implanted in 
him by (iod. Tho phrase is often rendered ‘ evil 
impulse* (or ‘tendency’), and this is according to 
its usage. 

‘The extraordinan' thing about this theory of the origin of 
sin is that, in the last instance, (iod is the cause of Sin ; fur, os 
Creator of .all things, He creaU?d the Y finer ham' in Adam, the 
ex].steiic.e of which made tho Fall jKWBihlo (Brrtnhith rahhah, c. 
27). . . . The Almighty Is made to say : . . . “ It repenfeth mu 
that I creatc<l the Yetser hara' in man, for had 1 not done this 
he would not have rehellcd against me ( Yalkut Shim. Ihrenh. 
fit)." *7 

A similar view was held h> Hoalshem, the founder of the 
llaHidiin : ‘We should thus regard all things in the light of so 
liiany manifestations of the Divinity.’” In the Kuhh;ila, too, 
Dod is the author of evil, seeing that lie created uoth the just 
and the unjust, and formed man of a h[)irlt of goml ajul a spirit 
of cvil.8 8u<;h teaching imiilii ;* the universality of sin ; the 
Tahnudie, Htatenu-nt that ehildreii of a year tdd are free from 
sin need not be taken llterallv.^^ 

As Abrahams tells us, * Kahhinio Judaism twk over fr<ini the 
Old Testament a belief that di-sejise was a consequence of Mn.' i* 

Both riiilo ami llic Rabbis follow the GT in 
teaching that God’s de.sire to forgive and tho di\ iiie 
provision for forgiveness anticipate and stimulnto 
1 Siudirsin PhariHaism and the Gospeda, Cambridge, 1UI7, p. 


3 /?./ u. viii. 14. ® A nt. xui. v. 9. 

* Ib, xvni. i. ® lb. xviH. 1. 3. 

® Of. Ph 2‘3 

7 W. O. E. Oestcrley and G. II. Box, Rrlbjion and Worahip of 
thf p. 2(;.S. 

® S. Schechter, Studfra in Judaism, p. 27. 

® A. E. Waite, The Secret D'K-trinc in farad, London, 11)13, 
p. SI. 

)•’ Kfimii, 226, ap. Abrahams, p. 119. 

D Ahrahnms, p. lOS. 
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man’s repentance,^ The conditions of for^riveness 
are coniession, repentance, amendment or good 
works. Since the final destruction of the Temple 
there has been no fiuestion of sacrifice, but to some 
extent, especially with the less enlightened, the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement liave been 
credited with atoning value. *■' On the other hand, 
I lie prayers for forgiveness in the liturgy of the 
Day of Atonement illustrate the ethieal and 
spiritual character of the dewish doctrine of sin. 

Litkratcre.— T hP relevant artiolos anti sections in Diction- 
aries of the Hible and JE ; the relevant sections in treatises on 
tlie tiuolojfy of the OT and on Jewish tlieoloffy ; the art. 
‘ IliffhteoiiKiicsM 'in KREmmI 11DB\ also F. Bennewltz, Die 
Siinde iia alien Israel, Leipzig, 1«07; C. Clemen, Die chrisU 
liche. Lehre eon der Siuide, Gottingen, 1897 ; J. Herrmann, Die. 
Idee, dee Siihne im Allen Testament., Leipzig, 1905 ; J. KOberle, 
•S’/tnde und Gnade ini retig. Leben des Volkes Israel, Munich, 
I'.XiG ; W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jetfrish Jloctrine of Mediation, 
Lonrlon, 1910 ; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, 'Th^; 
Hefigion and Worship of the Synagogue'^, do. 1911 ; S. 
Schochter, Studies inJudaisin, do. ISiKl; W. Staerk, Sdnde 
und (incule naek der Vorstellang des alfen Judenthums, 
Tubingen, 1905. W. H. HkN'NKTT. 

SIN (irin<lu).-i. Vedic.-AB in the Riqvala 
is found the most developed expression in Vedic 
literature of the concept of rigliteous!ie.ss, so that 
Sninhita contains the most elevated expression of 
the sense of sin and the desire to he set free from 
it. Vanina is the god to whom the .sinner ad- 
dresses himself, as Vanina is the god who is 
omniscient, and who of liimself or by his spies 
knows the thoughts of men. Tn the hymn VII. 
Ixxxvi. the poet with unusual earnestness assorts 
his anxiety to lie at peace with Vanina, of whose 
anger with him he is convinced by the testimony 
of his friends. lie assures the god that the sin 
which lie has committed, whether his own or in- 
herited from his father, is not deliberate ; heedless- 
nc8.9, drunkenness, dicing, passion, and tliought- 
lessness are pleaded as excuses ; even sleep may 
produce wrong-doing, and the older may lie involved 
111 the sin of the younger. The god is therefore 
invokeil to set free the sinner from his hond.M, as 
the calf is released from the rope which fetters it. 
The hymn itsedf <ioe.s not reveal tlie cau.se of the 
po(*t’s appeal, and it is most probable that the 
sense of sin must he considered to have been 
])rought home t-o him by disease, as i.s admitted 
freely in the later hymn VIl. Ixxxix., hut oven on 
this assumption the hymn is not without moral 
valu(\ ft confesses .sin, even if it .seeks to explain 
it ; it as.siimcs the justice of tlie divine anger, which 
it seeks to remove by supi>lieation, probably ac- 
companied by oilering, though the hymn does 
not expre.ssly say so. On the tillier hand, it is 
inipo.ssiblo to find in it any great depth of moral 
feeling, and it is certainly unnecessary to see in it 
proof of the influence of Semitic religion on early 
Indian belief.* 

Beside this comparatively elevated conception 
of sin as an oflence against the divine majesty 
there appears, freely enough in the Rbiveila and 
prc<lommantly in the Atharvnvr.dn, the more 
primitive conception of sin as a pollution whi(!h 
can bo removed by pliysical means. It is not 
ditticult to trace remains of this earlier view in 
the hymns to Varuna; from VII. Ixxxix. it is idaiii 
that the sinner was afflicted by dropsy, and tbo 
watery nature of tbo di.sea.se can hardly nave failed 
to suggest connexion with Varuna, who is even in 
the uigveda closely connected with the waters. 
Nor is it unlikely that Vanina’s pow'er to loosen 
the bonds of sin is derived ultimately from the 
cleansing powder of the waters. In another hymn 
the waters themselves iis goddesses ^ are entreated 
to carry away the sin and untruth of the poet. 

1 Abrahamjf, S xix. 2 art. Sacrikicr (Jewish). 

3 As suggested by 11. Oldonberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
Berlin, 1804, p. 195, n. 1. 

4 I. xxlii. 22. 


So Agni is asked to loosen the bonds of the sinner,' 
for tiro by itstsif is potont to destroy, by burning, 
evil. In place of the more complicated conception 
of fetters imposed by a god, the sin itself is re- 
garded a.s the fetter.* The same conception of sin 
as a kind of disease is implicit in the view of in- 
herited sin or sin which comes from contagion : 
sin can be obtained not merely from the father, 
but from the mother and other close kindred.* 
In other cases the kinship of sin to a pollution is 
more evident : the black bird, the harbinger of 
Nirrti, the goddess of misfortune, by its excrement 
creates guilt on the person allected ; the w'ailing 
of tlie women in the liou.se of the deail ereatc.s a 
pollution on the kin ; the lowing of the victim at 
the sacrifice lays on the sacrilicer the burden of a 
sin which he must exyuate.^ Even the sins of 
other men may yiass over to a giiiltle.s8 man,® an<l 
in tlii.s category perhaps must be reckoneil the 
mysterious sins caused by the gods whicli appear 
in the Y<tjurimda.^ Sin, therefore, it is legitimate 
toftiippo.se, was to the Vedic Indian primarily the 
actual yiolliition of disease present in his body, and 
only by a gradual process of moral development 
was the di.sea.so interpreted as the piini.shment 
inllictcd for an act, or thought, or word, displeas- 
ing to gods who exacted obedience to moral laws. 

In the methods pre.scribcd for the removal of sin, 
of w'hich tlie later SnmhitCis give full details, the 
material character of sin and its spiritual nature 
are constantly recognized in close union. The 
former aspect is prominent in the simple yiroci'ss 
of ftin-transfer, wliieh is one mode of removing 
guilt: the go<ls themselves set the exaniphi by 
transferring the guilt of the blood of the saerilice 
to one man after anotluM' until it rested finally 
with the slayer of an embryo, the most guilty of 
sinners.^ So a man seeks to tran.sfer his own sin.s 
to olher.s.® At the end of the asmnie.dka the sins 
of the sacrificer are removeil by an ottering made 
on the head of a bald reimlsivc-looking man w'lio 
stands in the water of the concluding hath ; this 
man at the end of the wdiole rite i.s driven aw'ay 
into the forest, hearing wuth him the sins of tlie 
village out-castes.* Another version’® attrihntes 
to the water of tlie iiatli, after the flacrilieer lias 
bathed in it, the yiower to drive away sin from 
those W'ho have oU'ended, altliougli they tlieniselves 
have taken no part in the sacrilico. Even more 
elaborate i.s the scheme of the varuuam'aglulsas,^^ 
one of the four monthly sacrifices. Tlie wife of 
the householder is enjoined to confes.s to the priest 
what lovers she has had, the declaration serving 
as a mode of exjiiation ; cakes in platter form are 
baked, one for each member of the household, 
and ottered in the lire, thus removing the sins of 
tlie iiiemhers of the house, which are ileemed to he 
transferred to the cakes ; the ceremony is closed 
by a bath in which husband and wife wash each 
other, clearly as a specie.s of purification, while 
the moral side is brought out in a prayer to Varuna 
for forgiveness for any sin committed by the sacri- 
ficer and his household, in public or in private. In 
the ritual of the .swm-sacrifico there is a curious 
rite : the prie.st oilers in the fire splinters of the 
post to wliich tlie animal victim haa been tied, 
and witli each he utters a formula asking remission 

I V. II. 7. 2 I. xxiv. 9, VI. Ixxiv. 3. 

Atharoaveda, v. xxx. 4, vi. cxvi. 3, x. iii. 8. 

^ Ib. VIl. Ixiv., XIV. li. 60 f.; TaitHriya Saihhitd, iii. i. 
4 . 8 . 

fi Rhjoeda, n. xxvlli. 9, vi. li. 7. 

3 Vtijasaneyi Saihhild, iii. 48, vlii. 18 ; Taittirlya Saihhitd, 
III. il. 6. 7. 

t Maitrdyaiyi SaThhitd, iv. i. 9. 

8 Rigveda, x. xxxvi. 9. 

9 ^fifikhtiyana Srauta SiUra, xvi. xvill. ; A. B. Keith, JR AS, 

19US, p. 845fr. ^ 

10 Katydyana Srauta Sutra, xx. viii. 17 f. 

II See A. Ilillebrandt, Rituallitteratur {^GIAP iii. 2), StrRH«- 
burg, 1897, p. 114 (. 
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of the sin which has emanated from the from 
men, from tlie fathers, and from one’s self.^ But 
oases occur also in which an ordinary sacrifice is 
ottered to remove sin, without recourse to maf^ic, 
such as the expiation of a false oatli by an (iffering 
to Agni Vaisvanara prescribed in the Taittirhja 
Saihhitd,^ 

This external view of sin, which clearly was the 
most prevalent in Vedic thought, explains the 
failure to rise to any distinction between neglect 
of ceremonial duties, natural defects, and real 
otl'ences against the moral law. The only ditter- 
ence which is ever recognized in the texts of this 
period is in the relative grjivity of crimes ; in the 
Yajuvur.da^ wo find a list (varying in detail in 
the dillcrent Samhitds) whicli exhibits a scale of 
offenders lusconding in heinonsness, from the man 
who has allowed the sun to rise before ho has 
performed a ritual duty, or to set before he has 
completed such a duty, througli the man with 
hlacK teetli or bad nails, the man who has marric<l 
before his elder brother and the latter (ranked, 
however, as the more guilty), the slayer of a man, 
and the slayer of a Brahman, to the slayer of an 
embryo. In accord witli this the Grhija and Dhar- 
marntrati reveal no trace of distinction between 
ceremonial and moral duties, though they differ 
for the better from tlie ritual of tlio Avesta by 
observing, as a rule, some degree of moderation 
in the penalties wliich they impose on sins of 
either kind. Naturally the tendency to invent 
remedies fur every form of sin was (feveloped by 
the priest, who huind profit in these performances, 
and already in the Vedic period in such works as 
the Sdniftvidhun-a Brdhmana appears a literature 
of prdyakhitta rites intended to avert the evil 
consequences of error, moral, social, and ritual, 
by processes which in the main are those of magic, 
eked out with prayers and confession of fault. 

It would he natural to expect to find in the 
llpanisftds, which on the whole represent a dcci<led 
reaction against the ritualism of tlie limhuanaH^ 
a careful examination of the real nature of sin 
and a distinction between ceremonial and morality. 
But the outlook of the Upav i^rtds is almost wholly 
intellectual ; the problem of conduct is not raised 
as the starling-point of discussion and inquiry, 
which is iustca<l the question of the relation be- 
tween the in<Iividual and the absolute, and the 
fundamental doctrine of the Ujtnnisads, whiidi 
merges the individual at death in the absolute, 
renders it difficult to find a place for considcratitms 
of moral action in the seeker of true knowIc<lgc 
with its resulting release from the bonds of trans- 
migration. In contrast to knowledge, all action is 
of inferior worth, since it leads to rebirth. To the 
older view, which rewarded good deeds witli heaven 
and punished evil with hell, there is now' added 
the doctrine that all actions lead to their deserved 
fruits in the form of rebirth on earth, witli or 
without an interval ; but the moral value of this 
principle is greatly diminished, not merely by the 
fact that all action is ultimately regarded as evil, 
but also inasmuch as no criterion is proposed by 
which a man may discriminate between acts good 
and evil, the distinction being left to tlie ordinary 
views of men. Moreover, there docs appear, 
tliough in an isolated passage,^ the dangerous and 
immoral doctrine that the most evil deeds are 
annulled by the possession of true knowledge. 

3. Post-Vedic.~In its attitude to sin Jainism 
is a faithful exponent of the prevailing view among 
tlie ascetics of the Brahman community at the 

1 W. Oaland and V. Henry, L'Agnistoma, Paris, 1006-07, 
ii. ;m * 'vr- . 

a II. ii. 0. 2. 

sSce B. Dclbriick, Die indogermanitchm VerwandUehc^fU^ 
narmm, lieipzl?, 1889, p. 200 ff. 

* KaufUcM upanifad, ill. 1. 
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time w'hen the S5'stem of Mahftvlra took definite 
shape. The ideal aimed at by the ascetic is to 
suppress all natural desire, and to Mahavira 
belongs the distinction of carrying the principle 
to its most complete extent. Such a doctrine, 
however, clearly precludes in theory the develop- 
ment of a sound etliical sj'stem, since it rests on 
the tw'ofold basis of pure egoism and of a concep- 
tion of the Kgo which regards all its desires as 
evil and its true aim as the negation of all earthly 
interests. Tims Jainism has accninulated an ex- 
traordinary system of complicated restrietions, 
violation of any of wdiich is a sin to be expiated ; 
these restrictions so cover the field of human 
action that a layman bent on following the path 
of salvation must not practise agriculture or make 
a living by military service, a trade, crafts, teach- 
ing, singing, or music ; and the avoidance of taking 
insect life is carried to an excess w hich is burden- 
somo and irrational. But Jainism avoids the 
possibility inherent in the view of the Upamsad'i 
which allow's knowledge to outw'eigli sin ; its 
restrictions on conduct are an essential part of the 
system, and obeilienco to them is an integral 
element of the ell'ort to attain enlightenment ainl 
freedom from transmigration. 

In early Hinduism, ns expressed in the MahA' 
bJidratii and tlie earlier DJutnna.^dstmSj such as 
those of Manu and Yfijuavalkya, the prineijJe is 
accepted that each deed brings its recompense, 
sometimes on earth, but more normally in a future 
birth ; but no effort is made to set out a ratimiale 
for tho distinction hetw'ecn meritorious and evil 
acts. Nor is the doctrine of karmt without ex- 
ception ; there are traces of the old belief in sin- 
transfer : tho evil king must hear responsibility 
for the sins of his subjects ; ^ tho priestly guest 
who meets with scant hospitality transfers to his 
host his evil karma.^ More irnnortaut is the 
doetrine of the etteets of parental sin : it is ex- 
pressly a.ssertcd that a di,*e<f may not bear fruit at 
once, but may defer its elli'ct until it boars fniil 
in a son, grandson, or otlier descendant, “ and a 
modification of tliis idea ascribes to the child a 
character deriviMl from father or mother or both.'* 
A wife too absorbs karma from her husband, and 
docs not stand necessarily on her ow’n merits — a 
doetrine expressly asscrtiMl in the llCtmdyana^ 
and implied in JVIanu.® Moreover, the epic men- 
tions ca.ses where the justice of the rule of retribu- 
tion is assailed. TIius Kryritl asserts^ that her 
iiii.sfortuncs are due to the grace of the 

creator, who has thus recompenseil an error against 
tlie gods committed by her m childhood, in a way 
clearly out of all proportion to the sin, while the 
sage Mandavya* is so inceiisi'd by the action of 
Dliariiia, the personification of justice, in causing 
him to be impaled by the king as retribution for 
his ill-treatment of an insect in his cliiJdisli days 
that he curses Dhanna to ho reborn as a Sudra.. 
In strict accord with this imperfectly ethi<‘al view 
of sin is the multitude of means by W'hi<-h it can 
be atimcd for. All the sin of a king’s conquest of 
the earth can bo wi[>ed out by sacrifices, if accom- 
panied by large gifts to the priests such as cows 
and villages ; and presents to a sacred bull exjiiate 
a king^s breach of his oath.® Confession and 
penance avail to remove sins, even intentional 
crimes, but tho same effect is accomplished even 
more simply by gifts to the priest ami resort to 
places of pilgrimage.*® 

A further conception of the destruction of sin i' 

1 Manu^ viil. 304, 308. 21 Ib, iii. lOd. 

* Atahdtihdrata, xii, cxxxix. 22, i. Ixxx. 2f. 

4 Ib. XIII. xlviii. 42 f. » ir. xwii. 4 f. 

« V. 166, ix. 29. 7 Mnhubhfhata, iv. xx. 7 ff. 

8 Ib. I. evii. f. 

9 Ib, 111 . xxxiil 78 f., XXXV. 34, if. 57 

10 Manu, xi. 146, 228 , 240 f. 
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developed in the Bhagavad-GUd (g.v.), from which 
it paBsea over into the aectarian religions as a 
common property. The Gltd in effect enunciates 
the do(?trine that the grace (prasdda) of the lord, 
coupled with the antecedent loving faith (hh/xkti) 
of the flovoteo, has power to cancel the results 
of actions committed in a previous birth. This 
doctrine attained favour through KAmanuja (11th 
cent. A.D.), but lie left the question of the exact 
relation hidwcen the devotion of the worshipper 
and the grace of god to become the basis of the 
distinction between the Tengalai sect and the 
VadMgjilais. To the latter the process must begin 
with the act of the man who seeks liberation, 
wliile the former make grace proceed spontaneously 
from the god. The latter view is clearly the more 
common opinion of the sectarian cults generally, 
but, even when effort is demanded from the 
devotee, in no case is there an attempt to devise a 
moral code binding on the devotee as an essential 
juelimin.Mry to tlie exercise of graiie, and the 
docirine of grace in effect overthrows the whole 
rationale of the htmui theory, without substitut- 
ing for it any basis of a moral system. 

The defect in the religious systems is not 
romedi(Ml by the philosopliies, which in their intel- 
lectual ism approach the doctrine of the Kamitt'kl 
Upnnisad, bnat knowledge avails to countcr- 
halcnce any and every crime. To Sankara the 
re<rognitiori of the identity of the self with the 
alisolute and the unreality of the whole empirical 
universe frOni the Isvara downwards is essontiaily 
an action which (!annot he explained by causal 
cat(*gorie« alcove which it stands, and all action 
alike, good or bad, is therefore in no esstmlial 
relation to this knowledge. The empirical world 
remains, irnlecd, and Sankara accepts it fully as 
real for conventional purposes, but the fact that 
its reality was conventional was doubtless sufficient 
to prevent him from seeking to examine the nature 
of moral jiulgnumts as actually formc<l by men. 
The other systems were equally indifferent to 
(piestions of con<luct.* 

Tlie result of this negative attitude on the part 
of religion and philosopliy alike can he clearly 
seen in the later Hinduism of the Purdnas and 
the law digests which ilevoto their energies to 
multiplying the number of .sins, ceremonial, social, 
and moral, lietween whudi they make no distinc- 
tion, hut at the same time regard all these offences, 
of wliatever dep^ce, as capable of expiation by 
prdij(hsrhUta!i^ of which doubtless the most im- 
(Kirtant point was often the profit to he derived by 
tlie priest by whom the jicnance was enjoined anil 
iind(’r whose direction it was carried out, or by the 
saving giacte of a sectarian deity whose favour 
can he won by acts of pilgrimage or devotion of 
purely formal character — doctrines wholly incom- 
patible with the development of any deep moral 
sense of the heinousness of wrong-doing in itself. 
Cliaracteristie of tliis period is the glorification 
of all manner of siicrod places, more presence 
witliin whose limits is enough to remove all sin ; 
there is practically no limit to the creation of 
rtMhdtmyas, legendary accounts of the origHn of 
the sanctity of these places and celebration or tlieir 
powci's, tliough few of them have attained such 
wide celebrity as the Ganges, which has sanctity 
alsivc all otner rivers. The mere reading of 
Purdnas and hearing them read destroys sin— a 
doctrine which brings from Kabir the indignant 
protest^ that a man cannot be freed from the 
guilt of killing by bearing scores of Purdnas. 
I’.qiially efficacious, and leas troublesome than 
j)iJgrimage, is the repetition of the names of the 

1 Si'G A. n. Kcitli, The SrtAkhya System^ Loiiilon, 1910, 

pp. !i7f., UOf. 

■•J So/:hi, ii. 209. 


god, and AsAtottaraJatandmans and Sahmrand- 
mans, claiming to be parts of Purarms^ exist for 
all the greater and even some of the minor deities. 
Nor is it merely a man’s own evil deeds that can 
thus be undone: prayer and offerings avail to 
rescue ancestors and descendants from the effects 
of their own actions. A true Vai^nava, according 
to the doctrine of the Brnhrmtvaivarta’Purdtia^ 
who is thoroughly devoted to Kr^na, not merely 
acquires all knowledge and virtue, enjoys on eartn 
superhuman powers, and goes to the world of 
Kr^jun on death, but liberates from rebirth seven 
generations before and after himself. Any person 
who meets him on the road is cleansed by the mere 
fact from all the sins committed in seveii previous 
existences, and to attain this position no course of 
religious exercises or devout penances is necessary ; 
all that is requisite is the love of Hari or Kr^na 
and constant tliought of him, subject, however, to 
the condition that the necessary initiatory mantra 
has been acquired from the teacher, whose profit is 
thus adequately secured. 

liiTKR^TURK. — See ftuthoritieg uruter art. RiGirmxJMNKHH 
(Hindu), and V. Henry, La Magie dam Vlnde antiqm'^, I’aris, 
luoi); E. W. Hopkins, aril, on * ModifleaLions of the Karma 
Dooirino,’ in J (iSlfl., I'.JUT, p. 0«>5 ff. ; the views 
of the dityoretd MnluKds of ohnkli on the I’omparative value of 
works and faith are given by A. Govlndach.arya, ./HAS, ISUO, 
p. lioail. A. lllOKHIKDALE IvKlTH. 

SIN {Iranian). — I. Introductory. — Speaking 
generally, it is cliiefly in (lie matter of the resjiec- 
live teaciiing about sin (though also in some other 
momeiitoiis points of doctrine) that the Iranian 
stands in marked contrast to the Indian religious 
sy-stcnisand approai^hos near to tlie general (]!lirist- 
ian idea. In the last we find certain well-defined 
elements as necessary constituents of the theory 
of sill. Tlieseare: (1) the idea of a Supreme Being, 
endowed with a will, which will riMpiiros certain 
acts to be porformetl on our part and other acts to 
be refrained from ; (2) consequently, the idea of a 
moral law, which is the expression of this divine 
will, forniulaled and delivered to us as a complete 
system by which we, as creatures, are bound ; (3) 
tJie idea of a creature having also a will, endowed 
witli freedom of choice, i.c. having the power to 
choose between willing obedience to the moral law 
(or divine will) and its opjaisite. 

Sin is nothing but a refusal, on the part of the 
free choice of the hnman will, to confonn to the 
divine will. If one or other of these conditions is 
wanting, we cannot be said to have the Cliristi.-ui 
acceptation of the term ‘sin.’ 

Here it nui8L be noted that the moral law and (.h« will of 
Clod .are taken na identical terms. To express the idea in a 
familiar way, vvu may say that a thing is good berausc Otxl 
willait, and God wills it necause it is good. In other words, 
God could not will a thing unless it were guml in itself, und no 
thing could bo good unless it were in accordance with the will 
of Goti. 

It is evident that some of the Oriental systems 
recognize one or other of the elements of this con- 
ception of sin. But, on the other hand, we find 
that there are some in whieh the fundamental idea 
is a supreme law, though one that i.s impersonal — 
a blind force— yet eternal and unconscious, a kind 
of/rtf wm or /Rotpa over-niling the gods themselves, 
to which these divinities, even those in the Ijighest 
rank, are subservient, and only agents. This law, 
influencing alike the physical ana the moral order 
of things in the universe, evidently cannot be taken 
as the equivalent of the supreme and conscious 
will of a God who is the creator and governor of 
the worlds. Being unconscious, this law does not 
pre.su ppose a personal will. 

It will be readily understood that all such 
religious systems, m fact, are either entirely 
founded on a basis of pantlieism or incline towards 
pantheism. It is precisely in pantheism that the 
1 See H. H. Wilson, Works, London, 1861-77, ill. 107 !. 
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‘order’ of things— physical and moral alike — the 
constant march of nature, or of the great All, to 
which belong and from which proceed the gods 
and lesser beings, perforce becomes a ‘law',* a 
‘wheel,* an impersonal and unconscious ‘way of 
life.’ 

Again, no system w’hich fails to recognize the 
free choice of the human will as a necessary basis 
of morality can be said to possess such a conception 
of the idea of sin as Christians have. Such 
religions are nothing bub Rystems of fatalism or 
systems with the tendency towards fatalism. 

These remarks are true of all the Indian re- 
ligions from the Vedic downwards. The striking 
exception is the very limited and enrly-forgot- 
ten system connected with the Vedic deity 
Varuna, essentially tlie deity of the moral Jaw, 
whose dhdwan (decree) and vrntuni (wills or laws) 
are the foundations of the moral (as of the physi- 
cal) law. 8in is the breaking of these laws ; ^ ‘ we 
men daily do violence to thy will.’^ 

All this is singularly like the Iranian moral 
doctrine in both its niore ancient and its more 
recent forms, and has Ix^en the main reason lead- 
ing many wiholars, from Darinesteter oiiw’ards, to 
equate, if not to identify, the Ve<lic Varuna with 
the Iranian Aurumazda — Ahura Mazda.^ But, 
whether the deities theniHelves be identihed or not, 
it is clear that their ethical systems, especially 
as regards the doctrine of sin, are practically the 
same.* 

Passing now to consider the Iranian system, we 
remark tliat the doctrine of sin in all its aspects 
[days a very largo, we may say — at least with 
regard to the later epochs of its history — a pre- 
ponderating, part in the Mazdayasnian or Mazdean 
religion and philosophy. We may consider this 
doctrine in Uiree presentments: (1) in the Old 
Persian inscrintions of the Achtemenian kings, (2) 
in the sacred books of the AveatA-^Gdtfuis and 
later Avesta, (3) in the Pahlavi exegetic and theo- 
logical literatures. 

2. The religion of the Achzmenian kings.— 

Extremely limited in extent and brief in expres- 
sion as are the religious beliefs preserved in the 
rock-cut inscriptions of the great Darius and his 
successors (532-336 B.C., approximately), they yet 
clearly contain the notion of sin, i.e. of evil as a 
transgression of the will of the supreme deity, the 
creator Auramazda. 

‘ oh man I ', says Dariui, ' deipiae not the commands of 
Auramnzda. Turn not awoy from the right patJi. Bln not.’ 
The last sentence, ma starava,^ contains the verb #<ar, meaning 
‘ to sin,’ which occurs frequently also in the Aveata. 

Of all the sins condemned by the morality of the 
Achaunenids the most serious is undoubtedly the lie 
{(iravga). On this point the trutlis ex pressed in the 
inscriptions are in wonderful accordance with the 
notions on the subject given by Greek historians, 
and also with Iranian tradition itself. 

E.g.y Darius cries out : ‘O thou who shalt be king after me, 
keep thou from lying ! Should a man be found to be a liar, 
deal thou with him severely, If thou desirest to keep thy 
kingdom whole.' ^ Ail evils are attributed to lying. Darius 


1 Tavadharmd puyophna (Rigreda^ vii. Ixxxix. 6). 

3 Ib. I. XXV. 1. 

«Cf. J. Dannesteter, Ormazd ti Ahriman, Paris, 1877 ; 
K. Hardy, Die vediech-brahmanische Periude der Rfliffion de.9 
alien Indiens, MiitiHier, 1803 ; H. Oldcnbcrg, Die Religion des 
Veda, Derlin, 1894 ; also R. Roth, ZDMG (1853) vI. 

* Of. A. Barth, The Religions of Jndia, Eng. tr., London, 
1882, pp. 16-18. Bub W. Geiger writes: ‘Ich wiisste auch 
nicht ieicht eln Volk, das unte> glelohcn oder ahnlic^hen his- 
torischeii Bedingungen zu einer solchcn Hohe der ethischen 
Brkenntnis gelangte. In marichen Varuna-hyinnen leuchteri 
wohl auch derart^e Idecn von Siindenst^huld und Versohnung 
des Gewissens mit der Gottheit aiif ; aber das sind doch nur 
vereinzelte Gedankenblitze, wilhrend wdr es Im Awesta mit ciiier 
festen und bestimmten Lehre zu thun haben, wclche Gemein- 
gut aller ist oder werden soil * (Ostirdnische Kultur im Alter- 
thum, Erlangen, 1882, p. 834). 

Formerly read stakava. « Dar. Bh. col. 4 , § 37, 40. 


tells us that during Cambyiee’ absence in Egypt ’the people 
beeauio liustile and lying became widespread in the land.' > In 
another verse the same king, relating how a rebellion had 
taken plat'e in many of the provinces of hi.s vast empire, states 
that ’ these provinces had broken into rebellion ; it was lying 
that had made them rebelliuus.' 5* Therefore the king prays to 
Auramazda to guard his kingdom from lying, as it was one of 
the three chief scourges of a people : * May A, protect this 
land from Uie hostile inroads, from bad harvests, and from 
lying. '3 

Indeed the importance attached to this evil of tlie 
lie led J. H. Moulton to the belief that we may 
regard Drauga as a proper name and as repre- 
senting the Angra Mainyu, or Evil Sj)irit, of the 
Avesta, whose absence from Llie royal inscriptions 
has been urged as one of the objections to the 
idcntilication of the Acbminenian with the Zoroas- 
trian faith.* 

The other sins condemned by the kings are, on 
the one hand, rebellion of the subject against author- 
ity, on the other, despotism or cruelty on tlie part 
of the ruler. 

Thus does Darius break tjrt b wil.li pride and say : ‘ A. has 
been my help . . for I hnw neither t>een a liar nor a tyrant.’ * 

3. The Avesta.— Whether tlie form of Mazdoism 
preserved in the Avesta was a religion exactly 
identical with that of the Achtemenian kings or a 
dillerent one, it is ceriain Unit the worship of the 
god Ahura Mazda is its most essential feature, and 
that Zoroa.stei an<l his followers have as good a 
right as the Persian kings to Imast of being 
‘ Ahnramazdeans.’ This Avestic religion -especi- 
all}^ in its most afi(*ient form, a.s preserved in the 
Gdfhds-^m essentially a religion founded on a 
basis of morality, in the sense wbicli we a]»ply to 
the term. In spite of the dualism whicli is its 
most notable characteristic, the Avestie system of 
morality differs but little from W'hat we term the 
Christian conception. Evil, it is true, is conceived 
as produced, in the moral and physical order alike, 
by an independent principle, an evil creator, 
eternal, _and independent of the good God, and 
termed Angra Mainyu. But the good law is that 
of Ahura Mazda, as revealed by him to man. 
The Avesta contains the whole of thi.s code, in 
both its moral and its ritual aspect. Besides, 
there is a special end technical term continually 
used to describe moral good, holiness, purity, con- 
formity to the good law {vanvhi due nit ) ; the term 
is asha, which, according to phonetical rules, is 
etymologically identical with the pta of the Vedas.® 
The opposite term anasha gives the adjective 
anashamn, as in the Vedic nnpta. 

The Avesta treats the whole life of man, and 
the whole history of the worhl, as a ‘spiritual 
combat.* Man is born endowed with free will, 
and at the start finds himself in the presence of 
two hostile armies, one of which is tliat of the 
good God, the other that of the Spirit of Evil. 
He mu.st choose which of these he will serve, ]ire- 
cisely as St. Ignatius Toyola pictures the Christ- 
ian placed between the ‘ two camiw,’ or ‘ two 
standards,* of Christ and Satan. The whole life 
of man is a warfare, a perpetual straggle in the 
choice between gexxlnnd evil. The Spiritof Evil may 
even tempt man, os he tempted the prophet Zara- 
thushtra himself, by wiling upon him to renounce 
the good Mazd.ayasriiati law, and promising him a 
great reward, even the sovereignty of the world : ’ 

‘ No,’ th« Prophet replies, ' I will not renouuce the good law, 
not own if huuI and body and life shall part.'^ 

Here we have clearly the picture of the freewill 


1 Dar. Bh. col. 1, g 34. a Ih. ml. i, g ;{|. 

8 Dar. Pers. D., 8 3. 

4 See his Karlp Zoroastrianxwm {HL), London, 1913, and The 
Treasure of the Magi, do. 1017. 

8 Dar. Bh. col. 4, $ 63, 64. 

8 The curiously exact inalogy cxif5ting betwcfii Kfnl ffasua, 
‘source of Justice' (cf. Rigveda, n. xvviii.), and a.'^hahe Kndh 
of the Avesta (Vs. x. 4) htis often been r* m,irke«l. 

^ Vend. XIX. 28 (xix. 6 in SBE iv. (IHO.’iJ 21 1). 

8 Ib. 26, 26 (7 in SBE iv. 212). 
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inakin}r a choice between the divine law and sin. 
In fact, the whole of the Avesta l-wjars witness to 
this doctrine. 

The Vedic names for sin (inast, 23 times in the Rigveda, dgai^ 
18 times) in the Varnya cycle scarcely appear at all in the 
Avesta: nfnnnhj^ arjAeth (only In derivatives, perhaps in 
agketn rmumohim, ‘sin of unbelief ’).* Kut the more recent 
Iranian lanj,'najfes (see below) lead us to conjecture also the 
existcin'O of a term *innnm. The verb star, ‘to sin,* which 
occurs in the inscription of Darius quote<l above, is frequent In 
the Aveata, whiNt a substaiilivc iftara, ‘sin,’ seems to have 
exisLeil.** 

Til roil cjhout the Avesta we iind specific sins 
enumerated with the punishment which they 
involve and (in the later Ave.sta) the temporal 
pcnanc-es which can expiate them. 

It must be noted that the moral law' of the 
Avesta extends not only to external acts and words, 
but also to thoughts. This is very rarely the case 
in ethnical religions. Tt is also the reason W'liy it is 
so frequently expressed in the sacred texts by tlie 
Avell-known formula : huinata, hnkhta, huvai'shta 
(‘good thought, good w'ord, good deed ’). Sin, on 
the other hand, is described by the three opposite 
terms: (hizhmuta, duzhnJehta, duzhoarshta (‘bad 
thought, had w’ord, bad deed ’). 

Certain sins w'hich are reckoned as of peculiar 
heinousness in the Avesta are said to render the 
one who commits them peshdtanvs, or pcretutaniis 
— a term variously explained as signifying * whoso 
body (tanu) is steepea in iniquity or nas morally 
nei ished ’ (do Harlez), ‘ one who pays with his own 
uody ’ (Darmestetcr), or * one wnose body is for- 
feit, 4.«. guilty of a sin for which there is no atone- 
ment’ (Kartholomae, Moulton). The word re- 
appears in Pahlavi in the inverted form tundpuhar. 
What kind of sin is this, for which, bo it noted, 
the maximum- penalty is 200 stripes? In Vendi- 
dud, XV. 1-8, we are told that there are five sins 
which, unconfossed and unatoned for, make one 
pashofann. It is a strange list indeed; teaching 
one of the faithful another religion ; giving bones 
too hard or food too liot to a dog ; striking, 
frightening, or kicking a bitch with young; 
having intercourse wdth a woman during men> 
struation ; having intercourse ^yith a pregnant 
woman. But, heinous as these sins are, they can 
be expiated ; whilst the andperalhi sins are in- 
expiable : 

‘ For such there is no p\mishment, no expiation, no purifloa- 
tlon ; for those acts are inexpiable for ever, for eternity.' ^ 

As such arc reckoned both burning and burying 
dead bodies, eating of the carcass of a man or a 
dog, unnatural sin, self-pollution. Probably these 
sins, at least in the beginning, w'ere punishable 
with immediate death here and eternal punishment 
hcren fter. Otherwise it seems strange that capital 
jmnishment seems indicated for a very few* sins, 
such as throwing a corpse into the water, carrying a 
corpse alone, illegally attempting to curry out a 
ritual purification. The guilt of other .sins is 
reckoned in terms of the number of stripes by the 
asjmhx nfihtra (horse-goad) or smoslio-raraiut 
(‘ obedicnce-niakcr ’) arranged in ascending scale 
horn live for a simple dgerepta (act of violence) 
through graver assaults up to 200; breaches of 
contract {mithrO druj), up to I0(X); violations of 
mortuary rites, up to KKX) ; sexual sins, 30 to 1000 ; 
ill-trcntment ana killing of animals, 60 to 1000; 
and, most astounding of all,® killing an otter, 
10,000.® Whether these ‘stripes’ w'ere ever in- 
flicted or not, they had become little more than 

1 Ys. xxxi. 13. 2 Vend. i. 7. 

3 See C. Bartholoniae, AlU'ran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, 

■* rent!. III. 39. lb. xiv. 

0 This seems inexpH(yihle~‘ de haute fantaisie,’ says Darmeste- 
ter. The only explanation (suruly an improhahle one) we have 
seen suggested is that of V. Henry (Le rarsisnne, p. 104) that 
perhaps the ancient Iranians tamed the otter and used it to 
catch fish ! See also Vend, iv., xill., xvi., xviil., etc. 


the degrees on the thermometer, indicating the 
comparative guilt of various sins.^ 

4. The SasaniM religion.— Instead of becom- 
ing weaker, as might have been expected, by the 
lapse of time, the moral system of post-Avestic 
Mazdeism developed further. The principal points 
are these : 

(1) The basis of all morality is to l>e sought for 
in man’s intellectual nature, and consequently in 
his free will. This is why children who have not 
yet c;ome to the use of reason and adults bereft of 
reason are irresponsible. The age of reason varies 
from seven to eight years, inasmuch as before tliat 
time of life ‘ sin does not take root.”-* 

(2) All which is not according to the will of 
Ahura Mazda is sin.* 

(3) Man is naturally created good, but Aharmaii 
(the Spirit of Evil) blinds him, hiding from his 
sight future retribution. 

(4) It is owing to the fact of the soul being in 
tlm btnly during life that, not seeing future 
retribution, it commits sin ; otherwise it would 
not commit it for any earthly consideration.* 

(6) A barman deceived the first human coujde, 
Mdshya and Mdxhydi, and led them to commit sin 
by persuading thorn to cat the flesh of animals. 
So with every sinner. Tims the life of man is a 
spiritual conflict, an uncoasing warfare.® 

A system of moral theology and casuistic science 
grew up in the Sasanian schools. Here were 
compiled long lists of virtues including a code of 
duties for every state of life, as well as classified 
list^ of sins. 

For Hin the gorioric term is vanas, from which Is <lerlved 
vanaskar, ‘sinner/ words which have passed into the 
Armenian language, as vnas, vnasakar. In modern Persian 
and in Kurdish the word wana(» appears, according to phonetic 
law, In tim form gundh, borrowed in the Arabic of the Qur'ftn 
Mjwuih.9 

The summary of the contents of the original 
Nusks, or parts of the Avesta now lost,^ show's 
that some of tlie Nask^i were veril,al)le t reatises of 
moral theology and of criminal jiirisprntlcnce, for 
in the Mazdean, as in other Oriental religious, no 
distinction is made between sin and misdenioanours 
of even purely civil or ceremonial nature. Hence 
endless chapters containing enumerations of such 
transgressions, their eflects, and their apjiropriate 
chastisements, whether of a spiritual or of a civil 
nature. The enumerations of sins of all kinds are 
so constant and of such great length in the various 
Pah 1 a vi writings that it would he tedious to repeat 
or even summarize them. A few examples must 
Kuflice. 

One list of 30 sins is found in the Mainny-i 
Khrdt, xxxvi., as follows ; 

(1) Sorlomy, (2) pwleroaty, (.3) murder of a Just man, (4) tlie 
destruction of khvUuk-da» (next-of-kin marriage), (5) unfaith- 
fulness towards an adopted son, (6) destruction of the sacred 
Are, (7) destruction of the otter, (8) idolatry, (9) religious in- 
differenti8m,(l0) violation of trust, (11) support of wickedness, 
(12) laziness, (13) heresy, (141 witchcraft, (l.’i) apostasy, (16) 
demon-worship, (17) theft and abetting thieves, (18) violation 
of promises, (19) maliciousness, (20) oppression in order to 
obtain another’s goods, (‘21) persecution of the righteous, (22) 
slander, (23) arrogance, (24) adultery, (2.^) ingratitude, (20) 
falsehood, (27) persecution of the helpless (or the dead ?), (28) 

f deasuro in distressing the good, (29) abetment of sin and hinder* 
ng of good work, (30) regret at having done goo<l to others. 

A shortor and somewhat more intelligible list 
is that of Dinkart, III. cix. 3 : 

Avarice, fraud, ingratitude, discontent, disobedience, violence. 


1 See art. Law (Iranian). 

2 Dlnkar^, iv. clxx. 2 ; OoBartelli, Philosophie religteuse du 
MazdHtme, p. 187. 

8 ZihpSparam, i. 13 {SBB v. 167). 

4 Dink. IX. xvi, 3 {SBB xxxvli. 2(X)). 

» Casartelli, p. 138 f. •» Jb. pp. 141 -160. 

7 Contained in bks, viii. and ix. of the Dinkar{ ; tr. first by 
West in SBB xxxvii. and, more recently, published for the first 
time in the Pohlavi text with a new tr. by Darab I’eshotan 
Sanjana, in vols. xv. (1916] and xvi. [1917] of the great ed. of the 
Dinkart (Bombay, London, etc., 1874-1917). 
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mercilessnen, tyranny, heresy^ ipiritnal blindnew (kikihY 
spiritual deafness (karafih), opposition to the law (adatih), 
‘ and other faults.' 

The Malnog-l Khrd(t lix., has an interesting 
division of predominant sins according to the four 
primitive * castes * or classes of the population. 

Thus the characteristic sins (1) of the pruuto are hypocrisy* 
ne((ligence, idleness, attention to trifles, reliKrious indifference ; 
(2) of tDarrioTK, oppression, violence, unfaithfulness to promises* 
encourofj'ement of evil, ostentation, arrogance, insolence ; (3) of 
agriculturists, ignorance, envy, ill-will, malice ; lastly (4) of 
artisans, unbelief, Ingratitude, Improper talk, moroseness, 
abusiveness. 

Certain sins specially condemned are pride and 
contempt of others, adulteration of food-stutfs, 
unjust weights and measures, cruelty to animals, 
useless destruction of cattle. Intern iieranco and 
drunkenness are condemned, curiously enough, 
because excess in drink causes excess in eating, 
and the latter hinders the recitation of the 
Gdt/ids,^ 

Two mysterious sins or faults often mentioned 
in the last-quoted book and other treatises are 
farnt hiit and alblhut. It is not clear what these 
are, though great importance is evidently attached 
to them. According to the Dinkarin the former 
is intellectual pride (‘I know no one superior to 
myself’), the latter contempt of others (‘This 
other person knows nothing, he is backward and 
infirm,^ ^ which recalls the Tharisee of Lk 
Quite difierent explanations are given by other 
writers. Attempts are made at other classifica- 
tions of sins; thus two classes are distinguished, 
one of sins which injure one’s neighbour (entitled 
hanip.nidldn) and one of sins which injure only 
one’s own soul {riihdnik) \ ® or, again, * antecedent 
vi(;es,’ such as concupiscence and anger, and 
* (ionsequont vices,’ such as idleness and murder — 
apparently what we may term internal and 
external sins. 

5. Trend of Mazdean teaching;.— (.1 lancing over 
the whole riuuss of Mazdean teaching, Avestan and 
post-Avestan, concerning sin, we cannot fail to 
notice that, whilst that ethical .system condemns 
practically all those forms of moral evil wliich wo 
and, we may say, mankind generally hold to be 
deserving of reprobation, there are other acts which 
to us seem strangely out of place. Of course some 
of them are violations of religious or ritual 
jirecepts, to which the Avesta and the Mazdean 
)riesthoo<l attach great importance. Under this 
lead we can ea.sily understand why it i.s sinful to 
let the sun shine on the fire.^ Other apparently 
grote.sque or at least puerile condemnations of 
action.s a.s sinful are those of walking with only 
one boot,® or barefooted,® or, still stranger, * uno 
pede stando mingere ’’ — for which crimes Arta-i 
Viraf, the ‘ Persian Dante,’ saw a man sulfering 
atrocious torment in hell," as well as another 
tortured for eating whilst talking.® Of thc.se it 
may bo said that possibly they were originally 
condemned for hygienic reasons. Hut the most 
astounding condemnation as of one of 33 must 
heinous sins, second only to unnatural lust and 
murder, is that of * breaking oil' a khvetiik-dcts,^ 
i.c. a next-of-kin (to us incestuous) marriage.*® 
This of course is only in strict accordance with the 
exaltation of that abominable practice, at least 
in post-Avestan times, to the rank of one of the 
most meritorious good works. “ 

(a) Merit and responsibilitt/.—ExMt ideas were 
1 Dink. 1. ix. 3 Dink. ni. civ. 

5 Shayost Id^ShAyast, viii. 1 (SBB r. 300). 

* Sfid-dar, 69 {SEE xxiv. 334 )l 
s Bund, xxviil. 18 (SBE v. 107). 

« Shay. Id-Shdy. x. 12 (SBE v. 320) ; Sadrdar, 44 (SBE xxiv. 

7 Sad-dar, M (SBE xxiv. 317) ; cf. Vend, xviii. 40 (SBE Iv. 
201), and Ammtanus Marcellinui, xxiii. 6. 

8 A Virdf Ndmak, xxv, » Ib. xxUl 

JO Maindgd IfXrtlf, xxxvi. 7 (SBE xxiv. 71). 

H See art Harriagb (Iranian), | a. 


held as to merit and demerit and the responsibility 
of the sinner. Good deeds done unconsciously or 
on the ^ur of the moment have little if any 
merit. The sacrilices offered in divine worshiji 
are always productive of merit (kerfak). bliould 
the minister, by reason of want of attention, fail 
to receive any merit, the merit finds its way into 
a treasury of merits (ganj), placed in the hands 
of the spirits (yrnddn), who have the power to 
bestow the contiuits on the souls of the just. The 
merit of good deeds, lost by sin, con Ik) born anew 
in the soul after the confession, contrition, an<l 
good resolutions of the sinner. Parents are re- 
sponsible for their conduct towards their children, 
husbands for their wives, superiors for those under 
them, in the event of their miling to in.struct and 
correct them. A just man is also bound to instruct 
his fellow-man who is a sinner ; otherwise he shares 
the latter's guilt and will incur great shame at 
the jmlgmcnt;* similarly the husband who docs 
not correct his wife.® 

Proper fasting is fasting from sin, not from 
food*— a maxim in thorough agreement with 
Mazdean views on niortiiication and asceticism. 

In cases of doubt as to sin the high-priest is to 
be consulted.® Elsewhere, when one is in doubt 
whether an act is a sin or not, the act must not 
be done.® 

(h) Effects of .sin. — Sin produces demons. 

‘ Various new demons arise from the various new 
sins the creatures may commit,’ and apparently 
these demons even introduce confusion into the 
heavenly bodies and hero on earth.® All ruin and 
misery among mankind an<l animals come from 
man’s sinfulness.® It would even appear that 
grievous sin could actually turn men into actual 
demons ; a case in point was that of the wicked 
Afrasyiib (the Avestan Franrasyan, the great 
Turanian foe of Iran), who thus became a dto and 
will not be saved at the end of creation." Very 
wicked men, who have only the name of humanity 
and whoso lives are all sinful, are called * demi- 
dev.^. ’ * 

(c) Punishment in After death the un- 

repentant sinner is punished in hell (Av. daozahva, 
from duz-, ‘evil,’ (thu, ‘being,’ ‘life’; Paid. 
du.^ahii). Whether tliis hell was eoiisidertMl as 
eternal is doulitful ; certainly many of the later 
Hcliools contemplated its iinal destruction at the 
end of all things, and apparently the nnriiicatioii 
of those suffering in it. liut in the earlier Avesta 
.’^uch epithets are used— especially yavOi -mspui,^^ 
ufrii/uiti — of both heaven and hell as seem to 
leave little doubt that the original idea was that 
of a real eternity of ini.sery.JJ 

In the post-Avestan literature it is the celebrated 
‘Inferno’ of Art&-i Viraf, with its minute and 
cmde description of the gruesome sufl'eriiigs of the 
damned in hell and its enumeration of the sins for 
which they are torture<l, that supplies the most 
complete summary of late Mazdean teaching about 
sin and its chastisement.** 

(d) Contrition and confession . — The means by 
which sin and its fatal consequences can be got 
rid of are contrition, purpose of amendment, and 
confession. True repentance (pntltih) is necessarily 
both internal and external. External duty, it Is 
.said, req^uires that the sin which the penitent know s 
that he lias committed should be spec.iii(‘ally con- 
fe.ssed in words {bard gilhishno ) ; mental duty 

J Bund. XXX. 11 (SBE v. 123). 

a A rid-i- Vlrdf mtnak, l\\ ili. 

3 Sad-dar, 8:1 (SBE xxiv. 4 Jb. 27 (SBE xxir. m)). 

5 Shay. la-Shdy. x. 27 (SHE v. 328). 

8 Bund, xxviil. 43-43 (SBE v. 118 1). 

7 Ditik. VII. xvi. 2 (as quoted from Avesta Jfask x.). 

8 /b. III. ox. 18. 

a Maln6g-i KhrM, xlll. 12-16. JO Vh. xlvi. 

8«e Moulton, Early Zaroaslrianisni, pp. 173-176. 

Ja Of. art. Statb of thb Dbad (Iranian). 
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oonsists ‘in hii renouncing it’: ‘in future I 
will ein no more.’^ Tliere pe two formulte of 
confession, called patctx ; one is the great the 
other the little jiaUt. Sins must be confessed in 
detail, according to the manner in which they 
have been committed, whether * by thought, 
by word, or by deed’ (minMnlkt gubishtuk^ 
kUnishml'),^ 

LiTKRATURB.—The ideas connected with Bin permeate so 
widely t.be whole Xazdean tyHtem, Aveetan and post-Aveetao, 
that it sulTiccs to indicate all the translations of the scriptures 
and the commentaries upon them, and especially the PaJitavi 
Texts of E. W. West, in SHE v. [1880], xvili. [18821, xxiv. 
[1886], xxxvii. (18021, xlvii, 11807], A useful brief summary of 
the chief points is V. Henry, Le Parsiaiw, Paris, lOOTi (esp. ch. 
vi.) : see also L. C. Casartelli, La Philosophic religieuse du 
MazdHHtne som Us Sassanhics, Louvain, 1884, and Eng. tr. by 
Piroz Jamaspji, Bombay, 1880, as quot^ in text, c«p. chs, 
vl antivii. I^. (J. CASARTIXLI. 

SIN (Japanese). — z. Definition. — The old 
Japanese ivcird expressing the idea of sin is taumi. 
But Unmi is both less and more comprehensive 
than our Avord ‘ sin * : on the one hand, the deeds 
which the mo>t ancient ShintC enumerates as tsumi 
form only a short list, which does not cover the vast 
field of the actions which we regard as sins ; on 
the other hand, the notion of taumi includes three 
distinct categories, viz. kegare^ ‘ uncleanness,’ 
ashiki \mza^ * ill (iecds,’ and wazawai^ ‘calamities.* 
The ashiki vjazn category corresponds in a certain 
degree to our idea of sin. But from the mere fact 
of the combination of those three things under the 
single word taumi we see that the ancient Japanese 
drew no clear distinction lietween ritual impuri- 
ties, moral faults, and certain calamities, llitual 
impurity — e.g., being dirty in body and clothing — 
was a want of respect for the gods ; and calamities 
were regarded as signs of the displeasure of the 
gods for some ofience, conscious or unconscious. 
Thus impurities and colamitios became combined 
under the same title as actual sins, for the psycho- 
logical reason tJiat they were etjually displeasing 
to the gods. 

2. Different kinds of tsumi. — The chief sins of 
the oldest ISliintO are enumerated in the following 
passage of the Oho-harai no Kotoba ('Words of 
the («reut Purification’) : 

' Aa (or tlMi \ uriouM HurU of ofTencea which may be committed 
either iiiailvL-rtviitly or <k'liberat«ly by the heaven's Increasing 
population, that shall come into being in the country, a number 
of nffences are distinguished os Iwavenly offenoea : <viz.) break* 
ing down the divisions of the rice-Uelds, filling up the irrigating 
channuls, opening the flood-gates of sluices, sowing seea over 
again, planting wanda, flaying alive and flaying backwards, 
evacuating excrements ; these are distinguished as heavenly 
offencea. As for eartlily offeiicea, there will be forthcoming a 
number of offences ; (viz.) cutting the living skin, cutting the 
dead skin, white men, oxcrescencea, the offence of (a son's) 
cohabitat.ion with his own mother, the offence of (a father's) 
cohabitation with hla own child, the offence of fa father’s) 
cohabitation with hia step'daughter, the offence of (a man's) 
cohabitation with hia mother-in-law, the offence of cohabitation 
with animals, calamity through crawling wonna, calamity 
thremgh the gods on high, calamity through birda on liigh, 
killing the animals, the offence of performing witclicraft.’3 
According to this text, the Hins that might be 
committed by ‘ the heaven’s increasing population ’ 
{aim no maan kito-ra^ ‘ heavenly-surplus {Mipula* 
tion,’ a very old expression meaning the Japanese 
people, the origin of which appears in one of the 
most ancient myths of the Kojiki)* are divided 
into two large classes, viz. ama tsu taumi^ 

‘ heavenly sins,’ and kuni tau taumiy ‘ earthly sins.’ 

The seven ama tau taumi here enumerated are 
grouped under this generic title because they are 

1 Sh&y. Id Shdy. \iil. 8 {SRE v. 303). 

2 Cftaartelli, La Philosophic, religieute, p. Ifll. 

’See Karl Floreui, * Ancient Japanese Rituala,’ in TA8J 
xxvii. pt. i. (1899J ; cf. E. Satow, ‘ The Mythology and Religious 
Worship of the Ancient Japanese,' in Westminster Review, July 
1878, p. 27 ff. ; add M. Revon, Anthologie de la litUrature 
japonaiee*, Paris, 1019, p. 25 ff. 

«See Kojiki, tr. B. H. Chamberlain'^, Tokyo, idofl, p. 40 ; and 
cf. art. OoSMOOOKT AMD OOSMOLOOT (Japanese), vol. iv. p. IflGh, , 
and Revon, p. 41. i 


the crimes which, in the mythology, were com- 
mitted in heaven by the wicked god SaBa-no*wo 
against the sun-goddess. This is easily seen from 
a simple comparison with the accounts in the 
Kojiki and the Nihongi, which, although differing 
in some minor details from each other and from 
the list in the Ritual of the Great Purification, are 
none the less essentially in agreement with this 
list. Breaking up the narrow embankmente which 
separated the rice-fields and at the same time 
served as clams for keeping back the water, filling 
up the channels which conducte<l the water (indis- 
pensable to native cultivation), opening the ponds 
where it was most carefully preserved till the 
proper time— those were the most execrable crimes 
for a population of agriculturists ; and tliat is why 
they put those crimes at the head of their list. 
No less hateful is the sowing, on a field already 
sown, of bad .seed which will ruin tlie harvest. ^ 
The planting of wands (in the rice-fields) has 
already been explained.* As to the crime of flay- 
ing an animal alive, from the tail to the hea<l, it is 
no doubt condemned not on account of its cruelty, 
but because of some magical reason which rcm.iins 
obscure, perhaps becau.se of the evil use which 
might bo mode in sorcery of the skins thus obtained. 
However that may be, this crime, as well as that 
of evacuating excrements {i.e. in places not meant 
for the purpose) aiipears also in the number of 
wicked deeas committed by Susa-no-wo against 
liis sister. 

‘ He broke down the diviaionH of the ricH-fipIds laid out by the 
Heaven -Shining-Great- August l>(’it>*, HI led up the ditohes, and 
moreover strewed oxcreinenlH in the nalaee where she partook 
of the great food.’ And again : ‘ As Utc lleaven-Shining-Qreat- 
Augusb Deity sat in her awful weaviiig-hall seeing to the 
weaving of the august garments of the Deities, he broke a hole 
in the top of the weaving-hall, and through it let fall a heavenly 
piebald horse which ho had flayed with a backward fla> ing.’ 3 

The kuni tsumi, according to the Japanese 
commentators, are those which have been com- 
mitted since the time of Jimmu TeimO, the first 
legendary emperor ; and it is almost certain that 
the diflerence ootween them and the mia tsu tsumi 
rests on a mythological basis. This e.Yplanation, 
if we interpret it historically, may be connected in 
a very real way with the diversity of races that 
appear successively at the origin of the Japanese 
jKJople.* In any case we cannot agree with the 
simple explanation of W. G. Aston, who did away 
with the difliculty by attributing to the author of 
the Ritual a rhetorical device, viz. the breaking 
up of ‘ the long list of offences into two balanced 
sentences.’* 


The list of sins in this second category com- 
prises, first of all, ‘cutting the living skin’ {iki- 
nada4achi), which includes murder ana wounding ; 
it should bo noticed also that every effusion of 
blood meant pollution, even for the victim. The 
sin of * cutting the dead skin ’ {shini-hada-tachi) is 
easily understood when it is remembered that, 
according to primitive ideas, it was particularly 
impure to touch a dead body, and much more so 
to cut it up. The next two offences concern two 
diseases which are repulsive and therefore dis- 
pleasing to the gods : ‘ white men ' {shira hito), ue. 
doubtless men afflicted with white spots on their 
skin, like lejiers, and also albinos ; and ‘ excres- 
cences ’ {koJeumi, ‘ superfluous flesh,’ ‘ proud flesh ’), 
a disease which wo cannot specify more definitely 
from the text — unless we accept the interpretation 
of a Japanese commentator, aagio combines the two 
crimes into one, shira-hi tokokumi, ‘ cohabitation 
in broad daylight ’ {shira, ‘ white ’ ; hi, * day ’ ; 
toko, ‘bed’; kumu, ‘to unite,’ ‘to interlace’); 

1 Of. Mt 

9 See art Maoio (Japanese), vol. vlii. p. 298*. 

8 Kojiki, p. 61 f. 

4 See Revon, Le Shinnto'ime, Paris, 1007, p. 388 ff., esp. 
p. 353. 

B Shinto, the Way of the Oods, London, 1906, p. 800. 
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this view ^^ains support when it is recalled that 
even the emperor could not have sexual inter- 
course except in the depth of night, before the 
glimmer of dawn liad appeared. The obscurity 
of the writing of those texts, in which the Chinese 
characters may be taken sometimes in their ideo- 
grapliic meaning and sometimes phonetically to 
represent Japanese words, prevents any elucida- 
tion of this point. There follow various kinds of 
incest and the sin of bestiality.' Then come 
several ‘ calamities,’ viz. * through crawling worms’ 
{^Iiafu mushi), i.e. the bite of serpents, millepeds, 
and other venomous creatures, all the more to be 
feared as the primitive hut had no floor ; ‘ throu**!! 
the gods on high’ {tdka-tsn-kami), i.rt. especially 
being struck by lightning ; and ‘ through birds on 
high ’ {taka-UU‘tori)t because, entering by the 
holes which every house had for the escape of the 
smoke from the fire, they could defile the food.- 
Next there is mentioned ‘ killing the animals ’ 
{kemono tnf uNhi), i.e, not animals in general, as in 
Buddhism, but only the domestic animals of one's 
neighbour, pcrliajis by means of evil spells ; and 
lastly comes witencrah {maji-mano urn tsnmi )* — 
a prohibition winch becomes particularly clear 
when we think of the story in the Kojiki wlii(!li 
shows that the casting of spells w^as known in the 
most amuent Japanese magic.* 

Those arc the essential sins according to the 

I uimitivc Japanese concepti<»n. Obviously this 
ist does not include all possible crimes; e.ff., in 
the case of heavenly sins, if the Kojiki^ is not so 
complete as the llitnal, on the other hand we 
notice some additional sins of the same kind in 
the mytliical accounts of the crimes of 8usa-no-w'o, 
as they are given in the Nihongi.^ But the list in 
the Ritual is the one which autlientically repre- 
sents the real tradition, as is sufliciently jirovcu by 
the fact that it corresponds exactly w'itb the list of 
heavenly sins given in a tliini important Ixmk of 
mythology, the Kogoshrd (A.D. 807), a work com- 
piled by Ifironari, a Sliint/6ist priest ladonging to 
the olil sacerdotal family of tlie Imibe. On the 
other hand, it is obvious also that Japanese 
morality did not condemn these few crimes only ; 
the study of the oldest criminal law shows that its 
field w as much wider and there is a sure proof 
that, besides the old religious oft'ences, the social con- 
science prohibited numerous deeils not mentioneil 
in the Ritual, viz. the fact that a single individual 
who at the same time had violated both the divine 
law and the human law was logically condemneil 
both to a ritual expiation and to a civil punish- 
ment.® But, lastly, in this necessarily vague 
domain of morality it is the text of the Ritual 
explained above that gives us the most original 
and at the same time most correct idea of the 
notion of sin in pure Shinto. 

3. Avoidance of sin . — Tsumi may he avoiiled by 
the means tjorresponding to the notion of imif 
antagonistic to that of tsumi. This conception of 
imiy ‘ avoidance,’ ‘ abstinence,* and the various 
religious practices connected with it, have already 
been explained.® 

4. Deliverance from sin.— When once tsumi 
had been committed, deliverance from it could be 
obtained by the magical proceedings indicated in 
1 These oorreupond to Lv 18^- 17- l<v S. -'3. 

* Of. the 8th Ritual, art. Maoic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 2V7b. 

8 lb. p. 298*. 

4 lb. p. 300 ; and cf. Revon, ' L’EnvoOU:ment dans le Japoii 
primltlf,’ In Bulletin de la SodH4 d’Ethnographie de Paris, 
1918. 

8 P. 61 f. ; and cf. p. 286. 

« Tr. A><ton, London, 1896, 1. 40 IT., esp. p. 48 f. 

7 See Revon, Le .^hinntoigme, p. 367 it. 

8 Ib. p. 868. 

» See art. Abcbticibm (Japanese) ; cf. also art. Maoio 
(J apanese), vol. viii. pp. 297 (8th Ritual), (14th Ritual), 
299» (23rd Ritual), m*> (27th Ritual), and art. Sacrificb 
(J apanese), vol. xi. p. 22». 


the Ritual of the Great Purification itself.' And, 
in fact, .since the Uumi were regardeil as infrac- 
tions which must be expiated wdiether there w^os 
any evil intention or not (see the beginning of the 
text cited above), the Japanese tluuight that such 
sins must be cleansed, not by inward repentance, 
but by external rite.s, i.e. magical rites. 

The notion of purely moral sin, as we conceive 
it, did not gain .Mipreinacy in Japan until Bud- 
dhism was introduced, wliicli, along with the 
mystic doctrines of a s-ui)orior religion, brought to 
the distant archipelago a new' im)rality founded no 
longer on ancient in«gic, hut oti the dis^criminations 
of conscience, and thus revealed the true idea of 
sin, W'hich consi.sts not in action.s hut in intentions, 
which man avoids by virtue and atones for by 
rejKiiitaime. 

LnKRATURB.— The refeieuouB are Kivcii in t in* footnotes. 

iMiohki. Bkvon. 

SIN (Muslim). — Tliere are various wtinU u.sed 
in the Qur’an to express the ideas of fault, crime, 
sin. The sliades of meaning with wdiicli thej^ are 
used seem to vary wdlh the context. Tlius, saj/j/dt 
mcjins evils wdiicli may happen to a man. 

'80 Qod preBerved him from ihu evils they had plaiim'd.”-* 

It expresses tho evils whudi God’s punishinent 
brings.* It also cxpres.ses moral guilt. 

* Whoso dooth evil and is cncoinpaiwed with hU inhiuity, they 
sluill hu the oonipatiions of hell 

The w’ord dhanb expresses all forms of unUdief 
and wrong actions prttceeding from such unbelief. 
Tho commission of a dhanb constitutes one a klultj, 
or sinner.® Tho wor«l itkni seinus to iini»ly a wrong 
attitude to others and so injustice. 

'Avoid frequent BUBpiciori, for dome Buspicions arc a urinie.’*^ 
It denotes a wrong att itude tow’ards ( jod. 

*llo who united the gods wth Ood hath devised a groat 
wickedness.’ 7 

Tlie Qnr’anic idea of sin seems to be that it is 
pride and oi)j)o.sitiou to (Jod. Thus Satan (lldis), 
who refu.sca to obey the command to nrostrate 
himself before Adam, is de.scrihed a,» iwelling with 
pride and becoming an unbeliever.® 

The punishment of this rebellious pride is that 
those who possess it must remain in it. 

'The unjustly proud onus of the earth, will I turn aside from 
my signs, lor even If they see every sign they will not believe 
them.’ 8 

This opposition to God may lead a man to be an 
atheist, a polytheist, or a simply carele.s.s iiTeligi<»u.s 
person. Man does not inherit a sinful nature, hut 
simply a w»‘ak one. Hin is not so much a di.s[)o.si- 
tioii as a habit wdiich men acquire because of their 
weakness, 'fho willing ilesire of the natural heart 
to sin is referred to in what Joseph says of himself : 

* Yet 1 hold not inyBclf crlear, for the heart is prone to evil, 
save those on whom the Lord hath mercy.' ^ 

The Qur’an marvels at tho sin of man, his obstinate 
disobedience, ami <rall.s upon him to e.vci ci.se faith 
and repentance, hut it is deiicdenfc in its (rail for a 
broken and contrite heart. 

* AU tlufOugVv the Qur'an, U»e mcHaage is that while rcpcivtancx* 
must be sincere, it is a very easy matter, wliile forgivtMies.s is ji 
question swircely worth troubling ahout, bo simple is its attain- 
ment. Muljainmad nowhere diBplavB anguish of heart and 
contrition In tlie sight f)f a pure and holy Qod, and therefore 
does not deuiund that othurn should exjierieucu that of whieh 
he himself had no knowledge.’ n 

According to Muslim theulogiairs, sins are of 
two kinds, little {saghlra) and great {kublyn). 
This distinction is based on the text : 

'To thuae who avoid the great sins and se.andalB, but comn\il 

1 See art. Maoic (.TapaneHu), vol. viii. pp. 297^*, 2»S“, (lOih and 
11 Ih Rituals) ; cf. art. Human Sacrifick (Jiumnese and Korean), 
vol. vi. p, SfoS and, for a practical illustrution of Qreat Turi- 
fleation, art. Pohskshion (Japanese), vol. x. p. KH*'. 

a xl. 48. » XXX. y.'S. ii. 7.'<. 

8 xii. 29, 98. « xlix. 12. 7 iv. .<>1. 

8 xxxviii. 74 ; see also vii. 73- 74. '* ' ii- I U- 

10 xii. 63. 

11 W. R. W. Gardner, The Qur'dnic Doctrine 0 / St n, p. 40 
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only the lighter faulte» verily the Lord will be diffuse of 
mercy.’ 1 

Lesser sins, mere faults and imperfections such as 
are inherent in human nature, are all forgiven, if 
some good act is done. 

' Observe prayer at early morning, at the close of day and at 
the approach of night: (or the good deeds drive away the evil 

deeds.’ 2 

Opinions vary as to the number of greater sins, 
but in all lists there occur : infidelitvor the ascrib- 
ing of partners to God, murder, theft, adultery, 
unnatural crimes, neglect of the Kamad&n fast 
and of the bVi<lay prayers, magic, gambling, 
drunkenness, i)erjury, usury, disobedience to 
parents, false witness, defrauding orphans, despair 
of God’s mercy, continued commission of little 
sins, and cowardice on the field of battle before an 
infidel enemy. The last, however, is said not to 
be a sin if the enemy outnumber the Muslims by 
more than two to one. It is said, further, that 
the number of great sins has not been definitely 
laid down, so that men may exercise the greater 
caution. 

If a learned man commits a little sin and thereby 
misleads those whom he should guide, it becomes 
great. If small sins are repeated inadvertently, 
they do not become great ; but, if knowingly, they 
change into great sins. The greatest of all sins is 
the associating of another with God {shirk). Other 
sins may be pardoned, but not this. A Muslim, 
although he commits sins small and great, will not 
be left in hell for ever, provided he does not 
commit tins sin, or declare lawful what God has 
forbidden. 

Sins nujuire no atonement ; repentance iminedi' 
atcly after the commission of tlie sin is enough. 

‘ They who, after they have done a base deed or committed 
wrong against tlieir own selves, reineinher God and Implore 
forgiveness of their sins— and who will forgive sins but God 
only?’- and persevere not in what they have willingly done 
amiss : as fur ( hvse, pardon from their Lord shall be their 
recompense.' 2* 

True repentance implies sorrow for sin, full purpose 
of aiutiiiiliiient and restitution if wrong has been 
(lone to another. If, after repentance, a man 
again sins, the repentance is not lost, for sins 
repented of are no longer reckoned. Some deny 
the validity of repentance at death ; others say 
that (h)d accepts it even then. Infidels may be 
forgiven : 

‘ Say to the infidels, if they desist [from their unbelief}, wh.*>t 
is now past shall he forgiven them ; hut, if they return (o it, 
they have already before them the doom of the ancients.'^ 

With some theologians, when an inlidel become.^ 
a Muslim, the act of conversion is equal to repent- 
ance. Others say that rcpentamxi is a separate 
action and must be separately and definitely made. 
A believer who commits a mortal sin does not, in 
the opinion of the orthodox, become an infidel.® 

An interesting question arises with regard to 
the sinlessness of propliets. The orthodox belief 
is that they arc free from sin. The Ash'aritcs 
hold that even the poM^er of sinning does not exist in 
them : the llashftmiyyah, a sub-section of the Shfahs, 
in order to exalt the imUms, hold that projdicts 
can sin: *Tlie prophets sin, but the lmd.mH are 
pure.’ * The Mu tazilites deny this, but admit that 
they possess some quality which keeps them from sin. 
All are unaniinoiis that prophets do not commit 
the greater sins. As regards the lesser, some say 
that they may commit these before inspiration 
(uvt^y) comes upon them ; others that they may 
do so even after inspiration has come, but that 
such little sins in them are mere frailties and slight 
imperfections not really amounting to sin. To a 
Muslim this disposes of a difficulty in the Qur’&n 
ifili. 88. »xi. 11«. » ill. 129. < viH. 89. 

B Ibn Khallikftn, Biographical Dictionary, London, 1842>71, 
ill. 848. 

> Afh-ShohrMtftni, in Milal tca'ii-Sihal, ed. W. Cureton, 
lx>ndon, 1846, p. 142. 


itself, for there the greater prophets are spoken of 
as sinning. Adam’s fall is referred to thus : 

* And wc said, O Adatn, dwell thou and thy wife in the garden, 
and cat ye plentifully therefrom wherever ye list, but to this 
tree come not nigh lest ye become of the transgressors ; and 
8atan made them slip from it, and caused their banishment 
from the place in which they were.'l 

But it is said that Adam did not really sin ; he only 
committed a slight fault, which after all proved 
beneficial to mankind ; for, had he remained in 
paradise, the world would not have been peopled, 
and the will of God, *I have not created men and 
jinn exc^t for worship,* would not have been ful- 
filled.^ Further, Adam and Eve, on being con- 
victed of sin, said : 

*0 our Lord, with ourselves have we dealt uniustly : if thou 
forgive us nob and have not pity on us, we shall surely be of 
those who {lerish.’S Noah said : * Unless thou forgive me and 
be merciful to me, I shall be one of the lost.’ * Abraham said : 
* When I am sick, He healeth me, and who will cause me to die 
and quicken me, and who, I hope, will forgive me rav sins in 
the day of reckoning ! ' 8 Moses Killed a man— an act described 
as a work of Satan. He repented and said : * O my Lord, I have 
sinned to my own heart, forgive me.'^ 

The references to sins committed by Muhammad 
are numerous : 

'Be thou steadfast and patient, (or true is the promise of 
God ; and seek pardon for thy sin.’ 7 
Various explanations are given of this verse. 
Some say that it refers to remissness in the pro- 
pagation of Islam ; others to neglect in rendering 
thanks to God ; but one popular explanation is 
that the Prophet was to secK pardon for sin merely 
as an act of worship and as an example of that 
confession of sin which was to be a portion of the 
worship rendered by his followers.** If this ex- 
planation is not enough, then it is said tliat the 
word for sin {dluinh) conveys the idea of a fault 
only, or what is technically called a little sin. 
The objection is that this word {dhayib) is used to 
describe the sin of ordinary people.® It is quite 
lear, in general, that the word used to descrilKj 
the sin of Muhammad does not denote a im^re 
trivial ollence, but a great sin. Again, ‘ Ask 
pardon for thy sin and mr believers both men and 
women ’ is similarly explained. The Proi)het was 
ordered by God to ask pardon for his sin, not 
bec.ause he really had committed any sin which 
needed pardon, but because, if be tluis asked, then, 
in accordance with the principle that his actions 
form the sunnahy or rule of faith and practice, it 
would become the duty of all Muslims to confess 
their sins and seek pardon. “ Another passage is : 

* Verilv, we have won for thee an undoubted vlc-tory, in order 
that God migiit forgive thee that which went before of tby fault 
and what followed after.’ 

This reference to an earlier and to a later fauilt has 
led to many ingenious explanations, sucli as the 
fault before and after tlie descent of ins[)iration 
{wfihy) \ before and after the taking of Mecca ; 
before and after the revelation of this verse. But 
all these still leave the fault with Muhammad ; so 
a further explanation is given. The ‘ former sin ’ 
refers to the sin of Adam when Muhammad was 
yet in the loins of his great ancestor and the ‘ later 
lin * refers to the sin of the followers of Muhammad. 
Both are connected with the Prophet, as Adam 
was forgiven by the blessing of Muhammad and 
Muslims will be pardoned through his intercession. 
The traditions also record the fact that Muhammad 
prayed for the pardon of his sins. On the authority 
of 'A’isha it is said that Muhammad used often to 
say : * By thy praise 0 God, pardon me ’ ; ‘ O God, 

] ii. 88 f. ® R. Sell, Faiih of /ffdmS, p. 245. 

s vii. 22. < xi. 49. 4 xxvi. 82. 

4 xxviii. 16 ; fee aleo ol-Bukh&ri, Leyden, 1882, iii. 194. 

7 Qur*dnf xl. 57. 

4 See also Baid4wl, ed. H. O. Fleischer, Leipsig, 1848, ii. 214. 

» QuFdn, lx. 108, xxviii. 78, xll. 29. 

W xlvli. 21. 

11 Tafair-i-Busaini, quoted in Sells, p. 248. 
la xlviil. If. 
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I ask pardon of thee for my offence, and I ask of 
thee thy mercy.’ On the authority of Aba Huraira 
it is recorded that Muhammad said : * I ask pardon 
of God and repent (return) towards Him more than 
seventy times a day.’ * It is said that Muhammad 
felt such remorse when he had committed slight 
faults that he called them sins when they were not 
really such. The reply to this is obvious. From 
a Muhammadan standpoint, the Qur’an is the 
word of God and not of man; so it is God and 
not Muhammad who speaks of the Prophet’s sin. 
Whilst, however, the Qur’an lends no countenance 
to the idea that prophets cannot sin and indeed 
refers to their sins, there is no mention whatever 
of sin in connexion with Jesus Christ. He is the 
one sinless prophet of Islam. 

The Miihammadan view of sin looks upon it as 
the neglect of the arbitrary decrees of an absolute 
Ruler rather than as an otteuce against an immut- 
able moral law of right or wrong. This is the real 
defence for many ot the actions of the Prophet. 
In other men they would have been sin, but they 
are not to be considered so in him, as God com- 
manded him to perform them. This also accounts 
for the absence of any moral gradation of the great 
sins. Adultery is a great sin, but so is flight from 
a field of battle ; murder is a great sin, out so is 
the neglect of a fast. All this shows how the 
Muhammadan conception of God as a despotic 
ruler, who lays down laws for no apparent reason 
but that He wills so to do, has led to a false notion 
alamt tlic real nature of sin. E.g.^ associating 
others with God in worship is the first and greatest 
of the great sins, yet the angels were ordered to 
worship Adam. Iblis (Satan) refused and was, in 
conscQucnce, driven out of paradise.* The sin 
Iicre aid not consist in the breach of the eternal 
law tliat worship belongs to (toJ alone, but in dis- 
obedience to a command, arbitrary in its nature 
and contrary to the great law of man’s relation to 
God. Again, sin is looked upon as a weakness of 
human nature. Tlie sinner is not mindi to blame, 
and God is merciful. The s[)irit of fatalism also 
deadens the conscience and makes a man accept 
even his failings as decreed for him. The sensual 
descriptions of paradise, looked upon by a few 
purer-minded Muslims only as allegorical, deaden 
the moral sense. 1 1 is ditlicult for the man inclined 
to give way to his jiassions to see that what is right 
in iicavcn is wrong on earth. Sin, also, is too 
often regarded as an external pollution which the 
performance of certain good actions ami attention 
to the prescribed religious ritual can cleanse. The 
giving of alms is said to ‘do away sins.’* The 
ceremonial ablution before the stated prayers is 
such a meritorious ceremony that the Prophet 
said : ‘ When the Muslim performs his ablutions, 
all his sins will be forgiven him.’ The Art/}', or 
pilgrimage to Mecca, ‘ edeanses tlic hearts of men 
and makes them innocent like new-born babes.’* 
There are numerous traditions • on the subject of 
sin, the result of belief in which has been to lessen 
the idea of its evil nature and to make the means 
for its removal very mechanical. Doubtless there 
are Muslims who have a deeper sense of sin and 
w'ho believe in repentance ana amendment of life, 
men who place little faith in all the puerile stories 
handed down by tradition ; but the tendency of 
the whole system of belief and practice, of the 
dogmatic statements and of the alleged iisace of 
the Prophet, is to make the Muslim attituue to 
sin mechanical, with outw^ard formalism us the 

1 Mi»kdtu*l-MagCt}nh^ ed. Bombay, 1878 ; for many other 
Himtlar traditiona aee W. St. Clair Tiadall, Tha Path of Life, 
l^ondon and Madraa, 1912. 

* vill. 10. 3 ii. 273. 

^Maulavi Rafl‘ad*din Ahmad, in Xmeteenth Century, xlil. 
11897J 522. 

B Methk&t, bk. 1. ch. IL, quoted in DJ, p. 595. 


general rule and inward spiritual experience the 
rare exception. 

Litbratcrx.— W. R. W. Gardner, The Qttr’dnie Doctrine 
of Sin, London and Madras, 1914; T. P. Hughes, Dl, 
London, 1895; E. Sell, The Faith of /aidin'^, do. 1907; 
O. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology, do. 1003, Appendix 1, 
The Riiigioue Life and Attitude tn Islam, Chicago, 1909, 

iect.x. Edward Sb:ll. 

SIN (Roman).— Sin, in the Christian w'orld, 
implies a personal and moral relation between 
man and the divine power wdiieh was never 
realized in anything like the same degree in 
ancient Roman life. The sinner is to moderns 
not only a breaker of superhuman law', but a 
contemner of the majesty of a divine person. The 
sense of being at enmity w'ith superhuman forces 
w'as of course conspicuous in primitive Roman 
religion, as in primitive religions of all ages and 
all lands. The condition ot hostility is declared 
by the god against the human being for some 
ollence which may have been given by him quite 
unwittingly ; but the punishment which he sutlers 
is not the less believed to be merited. Although 
the tragic conception of the Greek Arrj is foreign 
to native Italic and Roman beliefs, yet they in- 
cluded the persua.sion that divine vengeance often 
falls on a human being for some merely mechanical 
error apart from blameworthiness uf a mural 
character. In the Roman ius diuinum of early 
days, as in the secular law, a casual slip in cere- 
monial action or utterance might entail dire 
consequences, comparable to those assigned to 
arrogant deliance or neglect of the deity. The 
rigidity of the religious formula was parallel to 
that of the legal formula, and the maxim of the 
Twelve Tables, ‘uti lingua nuncupossit, ita ius 
esto,* applied in both spheres. In tlie held of early 
ancient civilization deities were realized as es.senti- 
ally civit5, and as concerned only with the members 
of particular communities. It W'as natural there- 
fore that ottcnces against them shouhl be on the 
same level with the ohenc-es against secular law. 
Each man was related to the diviniti<‘S of liis city 
rather as a citizen than as a mere person. When 
deities came to be conceived as non-local, the idea 
of olleiices against them grew to be larger and 
mure relined. I'ho old civic cults were fell by the 
most cultivattsl spirits to be erampingly formal 
and narrow', ami men turned away from them, 
tinding satisfaction for their needs in those more 
emotional and spontaneous forms of worshii) which 
spread from East to West ami to a large extent 
supi»lanted immemorial civic usage. In Italy the 
new' inti lienees were hrst felt among the Greek 
settlements, but they had so far allected (lie Italic 
Jieoplcs that in 186 B.C. the Roman senate, as the 
.supreme religious authority in Italy, felt con- 
strained to suppress those ‘ Hacchic ’ brotherhoods 
which were regarded as consLituting a ‘ conspiracy ’ 
against society and the State. The decrees then 
issued are contained in the famous extant iii- 
.scriptioii.^ 

It may be said, how ever, that to certain oll'ences 
of .special enormity the notion of sinfulness did 
attach in very early days among Romans, as 
among Greeks. An otremier guilty of a crime to 
which the vague but awful penalty ‘ Sacer esto’ 
was assigned was outlawed and might lawfully 
be slain, as odious to the gods, by any man's 
hand.* 

The consciousness of personal delilement, as 
caused by the perpetration of acts forbidilen by 
the deities, was stimulated in Italy by the Gr«’co- 
Oriental worships, which became over more pojmlar. 
A feeling spread that for the welfare of the soul 
it was needful to seek reconciliation with heaven 
and deliverance from the bondage of error, by 

1 CIL 1. l»e. • See art. Roman RKLiaio.N. 
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i^pecial serviceB and practices which would ensure 
divine pardon and relief from the stains contracted 
by the soul. The mvsteries, as a special means of 
escape, never held the same importance in Roman 
culture as they acquired for the Greeks.' In the 
West the conception of sin was vivified in a high 
degree by the prevalence in late anti(^uity of the 
Stoic philosophy, which drew much of its spiritual 
effectiveness from the mystical religions of the 
East, transmitted through a Greek atmosphere. 
The ethical aspects of philosophy became dominant 
over the speculative teaching in the Stoic as in all 
the late schools of Hellas. The idea of sin was 
especially developed by the Stoics {q.v,)^ whose 
ethical doctrines took a strong holtl of the later 
culture of Koine as of ( Jreeee. 'I'heae philosophers, 
paying little hoed to many insuperable antinomies, 
contrived to combine n pantheism which was 
technically materialistic with the conception of a 
personal relation to a Supreme Rcing, and to tinge 
with emotion an intellectualisin which in some of 
its aspects remained as dry and Imrren as it could 
well be. The Stoic law" of life for the individual 
was Slimmed up in uiisivervi ng loyalty to a divine 
order of the universe, and in the composure of the 
will to perfect harmony w'itli the will of God. A 
healthy state of the will, according to the Stoics, 
ensures happiness, while a recalcitrance against 
the divine purposes, as expressed in the ordered 
universe, brings misery. The Stoics brought into 
general use the terms for * sin ’ which established 
themselves in the Greek world, viz. A/iapna and 
&jj.dpT7)/j.af and thesc3 were rendered in Latin by 
pecmiio an«l pecantuWt whieli pjussed into the 
language of Latin Christian theology. The w'hole 
duty of man was declared by the »S’t()ics to lie in 
sclLdiscipline, to the end that the will might be 
brought into complete acconl with the will of God. 
A religious fervour was thus infused into the 
pursuit of virtue, whi<;h was a now influence in 
culture, and fho sway of Stoic religious and moral 
teaching over the civilization of the Roman Empire, 
with its action on early Christian thought, w’as 
incalculably imw^erful. This w-as achieveil in the 
paradoxical manner of the Stoics, in spite of their 
theoretic doctrine that sin has its origin in erroneous 
intellectual jmlgment. The whole field of educa- 
tion in imperial Roman times was permeated by a 
Stoic colouring, which entered deeply into early 
Cliri.stian lilerature and into all the later develop- 
ments of philosophy, in which the corruption of 
the human soul and the need for a divine deliver- 
ance were accepted as axiomatic. This great 
practical! achievement of Stoicism in the Roman 
world was accomplished in sj)ito of some doctrines 
which might have been expected to work against 
general a<;(!eptance. Opponents of the school 
ridiculed their admission that the appearance in 
the world of the perfect man had been rarer than 
that of the pluenix. Again, the Stoic thesis that 
‘all sins are equal’ (i.c. are of the same heinous- 
ness) was difli(ailt to accommodate to ordinary 
life, and indeed it was more or less ignored in 
Stoic literature, as may be seen in the writings 
of Seneca The attractivene.s.s of man’s 

proper aim, in the Stoic view, was great enough 
to overcome the w^eight of the paradoxes which 
encumbered it. Many utterances are to be found 
in the later classical literature, above all in the 
Stoic, relating to the subject of sin, which have 
an almost Christian ring. The idea of ‘ salvation ’ 
from sin is often found in connexion with the 
different divinities who were customarily desig- 
nated as ‘saviours’ The notion of a 

‘new birth,’ so eminently Christian, is encountered 
in connexion with the ceremony of the taiirobvlwm 

I8ee artt. Mtstkrim (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), Mtsterim 
(Roman). 


{q.D.)t whereby, as one inscription reoords, a man 
was ‘reborn for everlasting life’ (‘renatus in 
aetemum ’). 

Litkratcrr.— I nformation on this subjeot it widely scattered 
in works bearing on ancient philos^hy and religion. Specually 
may be mentioned E. Zeller, Die rhUmophU. dnr Griecheti, iii., 
‘ Nacharistotelischo Pbilosophie r^eipzig, 1903-09, and E. V. 
Arnold, Roman StoietKin, Cambridge, 1911, ch. xiv. ‘ Sin ami 
W'ettknesa.’ J. S. RKID. 

SIN (Teutonic).— In the old Teutonic languages, 
especially in the Gothic, there is no clear concept 
of sin ns a conscious nonconformity to, or trans- 
gression of, an ideal standard of right or duty n.s 
revealed in conscience or divine law.' The word 
ay 71 entered the North from weskwn Germany. 
It W’as a derivative from surif a root of several 
compounds with the implicated idea of a denial 
or an apology. Its meaning when used in cognate 
languages was rather uncertain. In the Salic 
Law* it was used in establishing a ])leli of ‘Not 
guilty’ before the court, while later it came to 
stand as a tccdinieal aiul abstract expression for 
the matter of the accusation itself, as wo notice 
in Hdiand, the Old Saxon epic of the Saviour 
from alsmt 825. In the Northern languages this 
usage also became established by way of accommoda- 
tion as Christianity was introduced. The w’ord 
generally iiseil for sm in Ullilas’ translation of the 
New Testament, from about 360, was fra-vnui'htsy 
‘ misdeed ’ - an idea which was readily compre- 
hended by the Gothic peoples among which he 
worked as a missionary. 

Thus, while it must bo granted that it is difbcult 
exactly to make out the early Teutonic idea of sin 
in a manner w'liich would meet the philosophical 
and religious requirements of our time.s, and 
even if w’e allow that Tentmiic literature reveals 
character rather than principles of conduct, this 
does not mean that the Teutons were callous to 
moral requirements. Their convictions about right 
and wrong were very decided, at least on certain 
|K>ints. With them blasi)]ioniy, e.j;., was a great 
sin, as w’ere also perjury and adultery. There is 
therefore evidently a moral value i)laccd upon 
mail’s conduct as noticed in the Vblmpa and 
other Ed»Uc .songs, in the Gylfagimiing, and in the 
Northern and Icelandic sagsus. In the Nibclungen- 
Uedf the great fierman epic from the Middle 
Ages, there are few traces of strictly moral 
.seiitiiiients, for, wliilo this Lied in its subject- 
matter has much in coirimoii with the KdddSy it 
brings out less of the humane chara(;tcr and more 
of tlu* valiant and heroic. 

With the earlier Teuton, as kno^vn U» Tacitus, 
the ca.se was different. When treating of crimes 
and courts lie says : 

'The nature of the crime determlnez the punishment. 
Traitors and deserters they hanfir on trees. Cowards and those 
Riven to debauchery they smother in filthy bocfs und fens, 
caHting a hurdle over them. In these different punishments the 
point and spirit nf the law is, that crimes which affect the 
political organizution may be exposed to public notoriety, while 
the inffttnous vice ami the debftucnee cannot too soon be removed 
from the light of day. *5 

The classification which is here brought out could 
be arrived at only from a moral point of view. 
That cowards were counted infamous is evident 
to every student of Teutonic life and li^rature. 
Cowardice was the sin of all sins, for which there 
was no pardon.* 

The eschatological views which are abundant 
in the later songs of the Edda, in the Gylfagimi- 
ing, and in the sagas agree entirely witli the 
grouping of sins and punishments as obtaining 
in this fife. In Saxo’s Danish History the i>lacc 
where the condemned are kept and tortured is 
described in the most repulsive terms, while the 

1 Moritz Heyne, DeuUcheB WOrUrhuoht Ul. 910. 

3 J. F. Behrend, Ltx SdCioa*. 

* Germ. xii. * 1b. vl. 
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inmates are depicted accordingly.^ In the Gyl- 
Jaginniny we have it set forth that the con- 
sequences of all misdeeds and crimes will follow 
the sinner after death, and that he will have to 
meet with due punishment in Nastrand, one of 
the dismal halls below Niilheim, where Hel roles.* 
Those who arrive at their dreadful destination are 
sinners of various descriptions and daases, of 
which nine or ten are enumerated in the Song of 
the Sun—\i this poem, standing almost on the 
lH)rder-line between heathendom and Christianity, 
may be taken as a witness. From it as well as 
iroiii many other records, some of undisputed 
lieathen character, we learn that enemies of the 
.i,mds, desecratoi’s, the unmerciful, ])erjurers, 
murderers, adulterers, the covetous, the proud 
and the arrogant, violators of laws, and breakers 
of covenants are doomed to Niflhel for ever, or 
at le-ast for a very long time.* 

In the Vblufipa^ Nastrand and its woeful 
prisoners are described as follows : 

* She saw a hall Htandingf. 
far from the sun, 
in Nastrand ; 

Its doors are northward turned, 
venom-drops fall in 
through its aucrturi'S : 
entwined is tnat hall 
with serpents’ backs. 

She there saw wading 
the sluggish streams 
bloodthirsty men 
and perjurers, 

and him who the car beguiles 
of another’s wife. 

There Nidhogg sucks 
the corpses of the dead ; 
the wolf tears men. 

Undurstand ye yet, or what.?* 

From all this it seems perfectly dear that the 
concept of a coming retribution m another world 
wa.s fo.stered and entertained by the Teutons and 
especially by those of the north. It also goes 
without saying tliat man’s moral responsibility 
had to be reckoned with, even though the veiy 
idea of sin was not altogether like ours, ft 
referred loss to the religious life itself — something 
of which we know very little in regard to the 
Teuton— and more to the external behaviour. 
The reaction upon the sinner himself from the 
evil deed in the first place made him an outcast 
from his own and an object of punishment, 

while in the second the doom will follow him after 
death and into the dismal regions of Hel, where 
he will be chastised according to liis deserts. Sin 
as a coiidem nation will cleave to him for ever. 
In the light of this, those two well-known strophes 
from Hdvamdl^ may be easier of interpretation as 
prosonting the Teutonic suuiniing-up of the value 
of man’s deeds and the result of Ins entire life : 

* Cattle die^ kindred die, we ounelves also die ; 
hut the fair name never dies of him who hoe earned it. 

Cattle die, kindred die, we oureelvee alnn die ; 
but I know one thing that never dies, — 
judgment on each one dead.’ 

Litxratiikb.— Moritx Heyne, DivUehn W&rttrbwh^ ill., 
Leipzig, 1805 ; Lex Salica, ed. J. F. Belirend*, Weimar 1897 ; 
Tacitus, Gennanicai Saxo Grammaticus, DanUh HiHory, 
books i.-ix., tr. O. Elton, London, 1894 ; The Elder Sdda^ tr. 
Beniamin Thorpe, do. 1S66 ; R. B. Anderson, The youaiger 
Edaa, Chicago, 1880 ; A. Olrik, Nordisches Geiatealeben, 
Heidelberg, 1008 ; R. Hildebrand, Reehi und SUte avf den 
wimitiveren icirtachaftl. Kvltursiufen\ Jena, 1908; J. A. 
jSnander, Vara Fdr/ddera Smnelagj Stockholm. 1S94* C. 
Rosenberg, Nordboernea Aandalivfra Oldtiden till V(tr» Dage^ 
Cot)eDhagen, 1877-78 ; V. Gronbeck, HaUighed og Helligdom. 
Copenhagen, 1012; see also literature to artt. sacrificb (Teutonic) 
and Salvation (Teutonic). S. G. YOUNGKR'r. 

SIN (Original).— See Original Sin. 

1 Saxo Gram., Eng. tr. ed. Rasmus B. Anderson, New York, 
1006, ii. 617 f. 

2 Yotmget Edda, ch. 84. 

s Song of the Sun, st. 63-68 : Sig. Fafn. ii. 4. 

4 V^uapa, st. 42 f. 0 St. 76 f. 


SIND, SINDH. — The province of Sind forma the 
exU'eme north-west portion of the Bombay Preni- 
detuy, consisting of the lower valley and delta of 
the tndua, with an area of 46,968 sq. m. and a 
population of .3,513,435. 

I. Name. — It takes ita name from Skr. shidhu, 
probably connected with the root syand, ‘ to flow,' 
‘the ocean,’ afterwards specially applied to the 
river Indus. 

‘SitKlhu in the Rigyeda and the Atharvaveda often means “ a 
stream” merely, but it has also the more «?xa(!t senso of “ the 
stream ” par excellence, Uie Indus. The n.-ime is, however, 
rarely incfitloncHl after the period of the Sai^ihitAH, alwaj'S then 
occurring in such a way as to Mngvr*‘»t distance.’ i 

a. History. — Sind formed an early Aryan bclMuinent an<i a 
seat of trade with E. Afrira and the Persian Gulf (e. 1000 n.o.), 
was conquered by Darius llystaspes (6'Jl-4sr) h.c.), l»y Alexander 
the Great (826 ».o.), fonned part of the Maiiryan empire, and 
was oncupied by the Ephth.alite8 or Wliite Huns in the < th cent, 
a.p. It was Iho Qrst part of India oeeupied by the Muhmnnia- 
d.an9 under the luadersliip of Muhaininad ibn QaBim (a.d. 712), 
Mahmud of Ghazni occupied the valley (1024-26). After Ihis it 
became the seat of a Hindu dynasty, that of the Hfimras (10f>;>), 
who were overthrown by Alau-d-dui Khilji about the end of the 
13th century. They were followed by another Hindu dyinisty, 
the Hammas. Finally (l.'(02), the Mngh.vl Aklmr united the 
provinoe to the empire at Delhi, 'rewards the end of the 17t/h 
cent, ^e Kalhor&s rose to (tower in the lower Indus valley, and 
ruled it till the Inva-siun of Nadir Shah (1739). Subsequently it 
was held by lotial princes, the Talpur Mirs, who were defeated 
by Sir C. Napier at the battle of Miiini in 1H43, when the whole 
valley, with the exception of the Khairpur State, was annexed 
to the British dominions.^ 

3. Ethnology. — The province is iliHtingiiished 
from other parts of India by the gi*eat predomi- 
nance of Miihammadans, who, at the census of 

1911, amounted t-o 75T4 per cent of the total 
pomilation, Hindus being 23*83 per cent, and the 
oaiance being made up of animists, Christians, 
Parsia, Jews, and the so-called Hindu-Muhamma- 
dans, who follow both creeds.* The Sindis may be 
regarded as descendants of the original Hindu 
population, who were converted to Islam during 
tlie reign of the Umayyad khalifa Ha. When tlie 
province was invaded Ity Muliammod ibn QAHjjii, 
there was a large and flourishing Hindu kingdom, 
provided with an eflicient army.^ The foreign 
elements are represented by Say y ids, Afghan.^, 
Baloch, Jat, Menian, Khwftja, and African slaves.^ 
The Hindus occupy a position analogou.s to that of 
the Musalmans in tlie rest of the Presidency, being 
in a minority and greatlv influenced by the former 
predominance of Musalrrian ideas and culture. 
The Brahmans, consisting of Pokharnris (or Push- 
karnas) from Ktijputana and Sarauwats from the 
Panjab, are illiterate and depraved. ’I’here are no 
K^atriyas, those claiming that position being 
generally BanyAs who have ^airtly conformed to 
Sikhism, and are really heterodox.* The most 
imiiortant Hindu lioste is that of the Loli&nfts, of 
whom the 'Amil section are clerks and writor.s, 
early immigrants from the I’anjab, as is shown by 
their language and its alphabet. They wear the 
Brnhmanical cord (janco), worship the god of the 
Indus, Vi^nu, or Siva, or follow the faitli of Naiiiik 
Shall (g.v.). The other important Banya casf^i is 
that of theBhatias, wlio are strong iii/iujarat and 
Cutch.^ There are few castes of the Sfldra group, 
those that exist wearing the Braiimaiiical cord, 
applying the Hindu .sectarial marks to their fore- 
heaus, and in all other ^spects imitating Banyus. 
They generally worsliip Siva and his consort Devi, 
and employ Brahman priests. The Sikhs include 
the Akali Klialsa, or pure Sikhs, and the Lohunris. 
The former imitate the Panjab devotees — never 
cut their hair, eat various forbidden meats, such 
os the domestic fowl, have the usual tabu ugain.st 
tobacco, anoint their hair with butter ins((vid of 

1 A. A. Macdoiioll and A. B. Keith, Vedic It\dez, London, 

1912, li. 45U. 

* See Aitken, Gaietteer, p. 86 ff. ; Id I xxii. 391 ff. 

0 CeUHUe vf India, 191t, vii., Buuihag, p. 58. 

4 Hughes, Gazetteer, p. 80. 4 Burton, Sindh, p. 233 ff. 

«/6. p. 818. 7 no lx. pt. i. (1901 J 116 IT. 
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oil, and eat fleHh only when the animal has been 
killed according to the ritual [jhathG),^ The local 
Hinduism is thus of an impure type, only a few 
Brahmans studying Sanskrit, while the popular 
faith is mixed up with Tslftm and Sikhism.* 

4. The fusion of Islam with Hinduism.— We 
find iHlnm and Hinduism amalgamated here in a 
more remarkable way, perhaps, than in any other 
part of India. Thellindu will often become the 
disciple (ytiurld) of a Muslim, and vice versa ; not 
only are the same saints respected by members of 
both religions, but each faith uses a different name 
for the same holy man. The Hindus know the 
river-god under the name of Jind Pir {zindah^ * the 
living one ’), while Muhammadans call him Khwft- 

i *ah Khidr ; in the same way Uddhero Lai of the 
lindus becomes the Musalman Shaikh Tahir and 
Lula dasraj becomes Pir Mangho. The Hindus, 
probably with justice, claim these worthies as 
their own, and the Musalmans have only applied 
new names to them. 

5. Worship of saints.— The distinguishing feature 
of Islam in Sind is the wide-spread worship of 
saints (^ir, wali).^ This is largely due to the 
influence of Sufism {q.v\ and is opposed to the 
original form of the faith. But, though they may 
have lost touch with orthodoxy, the Musalm&ns 
are a religious people. 

* The mass of the Sind peasantry, though they ma}^ be un- 
arqualnted with the cardinai articles of their faith, are careless 
or Ignorant of its precepts ; i)ut, upon Uie whole, they strike a 
stranger as being more religious according to their lights than 
Miisalinans of almost any other part of Irulia. They tire also 
pre-eminent for ahjeot devotion to Pirs and 8ayads, living or 
dead.’ ♦ 

The most eminent of these saints are Lai Shuhbaz 
and Pir Mangho, or Mango. 

L&l Sh&hbfLZ, the head of the Jalali order, whose original 
name was ‘Ustn&n-i-Merwandi, from his birthplace, was a 
qalandar and a rigid celibate who died at JSehwaii In 1274. He 
wa.<i called ShahhH:;, ' the red falcon,’ because, as in the legend 
of Ai)raham,^ his colour was changed to re<l l).v his penance of 
Hilling ill ail iron pot over a liroiling lire for a .year.*' His tomb 
is much respected, and every year a girl of the Kiionhati, or 
weaver, caste is married to liis tomb, with music, dancing, and 
other solemnities. She is never allowed to contract a real 
marriage. The rite of initiation into the order is made as 
humiliating as possible, in order to prepare the religious 
merniicant (/ttYtr) for Ihe life which he is about to adopt. All 
hair on his person is removed ; the tomb attondants blacken 
ills face, liang a <!ord round his neck, show him a l<K)king-gla8H, 
and ask him how he likes his appearance. lie replies, ‘ Very 
much.' Thr-n iiis shoulder is seared with .a hot iron, his body is 
stripped and smeared with t-owdung, and he is told to go forth 
into the world and beg his bread. ? 

The cult of Pir Mango at Magar Tal&o, or the Crocodile Tank, 
near Karftchi, is more remarkable. In the tank a number of 
tame crocodiles {CrocodUus pahuttrit) are kept, and goat's flesh 
is given to tliem hy pilgrims. Here, about the middlo of the 
l.‘ith cent., a Musalm&n hermit caused a stream to trickle out of 
the rock, and Lai Shkhiiaz in like manner produced a mineral 
spring. Pilgrims visit the tomb of Pir Mango, and Hindus 
venerate the pla<;e out of reverence for the warm water.® 

6. Worship of the river Indus.— The cult of 
Kliwajah Khidr, or Khi?r,* is common in Sind, 
wliere the saint is regarded as the numen of the 
Indus. Hi.s shrine at Rohri is said to have lieen 
built A. I). 925 by a Delhi merchant, whose daughter 
a wicked king tried to abduct ; when she jirayed 
to the saint, he changed the course of the river and 
.saved her honour.^® He is known as Jenda, or 
•finds., Hhe living’ {zindah) saint. Closely con- 
nected or identical with him is Uddhero Lai, 
known as Vadherft Lftl in the Panjfib, said to be 
prime minister {wazlr) of the Khwajah. A long 
tale is told how he saved the Hindus from perse- 
eiition by a qdzi^ or law officer, in the time of the 
emperor Aurangzib. He is also known as Shaikh 
Tahir, and is much respected by Musalm&ns, who 
1 Burton, p. 317 II. 3 Th. p. 825. 

3 See art. dAiNTS ako Marttrs (Muhammadan in Indial 
* Aitken, p. 159. 0 ^r’dn. xxi. 68 f. 

0 Burton, Sind RsvinUd, li. 185 fl. 

7 Burton, Sindh, p. 211 f. 

0 Burton, Sind Rsvitited, i. 62 If. 

0 See art KmpR. 10 Hughes, p. 681. 


deny that he has any connexion with the Hindus. 
In another story Uddhero Lai was an incarnation 
of the river Indus who rose from the water in the 
form of a spearman, mounted on a white horse, 
and was then reborn from a Bany&, or merchant 
woman. He overcame the Musalm&ns in a re- 
ligious controversy and was honoured by an annual 
fmr.' This saint, in his various manifestations, is 
worshipped by a sect of river- worshippers (Dary&- 
pantlil) oy means of water and limits ; a lamp 
always burns at his shrine ; and at the new moon 
he is worshipped at the river, canal, or any piece 
of water, with offerings of rice, sugar candy, spices, 
fruits, and lighted lamps.* Worship of this holy 
man is common among the JhabSl, a ranj&b fishing 
caste, and among the Lohan&s of Cutch, because 
he is said to have saved them when they fled from 
Multan.* 

7. Magical powers of saints.— Saints in Sind are 
regarded as workers of miracles. 

They cure barreniicfut and diHcaaea usually incurable by 
ordinary means, the remedy being to give the patient a drop 
of water to drink, or to pass the hand over the part affected 
at the shrine ; they cause prayers to be granted ; protec^t 
mariners and traders ; appear to a person at a distance to save 
him from some unseen danger ; calm storms, especially those 
that are distant ; change female into male children ; convert 
sinners and infidels to the true faith ; turn men’s hearts by a 
look, thought, or word ; compel inanimate objects to act as if 
they possessed life and volition ; benefit friends and destroy 
foes ; exercise dominion over beasts, birds, fishes ; make youths' 
boartlH grow and restore vigour to aged men ; raise the dead ; 
put the fiend to flight, and summon angels and spirits ; cause 
trees to produce butter and honey ; refine sensual to spiritual 
love ; know men's thoughts and plans ; break chains, fetters, 
doors, and walls ; live without food, drink, or sleep ; cause a 
single pot of water to support a caravan without sensible 
diminution ; commute the death of a person by providing a 
substitute ; give learning to fuols.^ 

Tlie inctboil of venerating a aaint is as follows : 

The votary comes to the Kciitilobre (turhat) and makes the 
invocation: ‘0 t^alandar! O thou with a great name, well- 
known in both worlds ! Thou listener t<i thy friends ! Only 
grant mo my desire, and I propose to distribute a pot (deg) of 
ri<*e-fiour, cooked with sugar and l)Uttcr, to the poor in thy 
honour!’ He visits ihe shrine morning and evening, and, if 
his need lie urgent, takes up his abode at the spuf, because his 
only chance of success lies in his pcrsiwerance, and the saint 
needs to be reminded of the wants of the sujipliant. 

Litbraturb.— /(?/ xxii. .*1.^9 ff. ; E. H. Aitken, dazrlfeer 0 / 
the rrovim'.evf Karaiihi. 19u7 ; A. W. Hughe.s, Gazetteer 
of the Province of Siad“, Lonaon, l87(i ; R. F. Burton, Seinde : 
or, the ITnhnjnty Valley, 2 vols., do. IS.'il, Sindh, and the Itaeee 
that inhabit tne. Valley of the Indw*, do. 1851, Sind Hevieited, 
2 vols., do. 1877 ; T. Postans, J^erennal Obnervations on Sinde, 
the Manners and Ciuitoms of its Inhabitants anxl its Pruductive 
Capabilities, do. 1843 ; E. B. Ea.stwick, Dry Ijcaves from 
Young Kiiypt^, do. 1851 ; D. Ross, The Land of the Five Rivers 
and^indh, do. 1883. W. Crouke. 

SIN-EATING. — Sin-eating was an ancient 
custom at funerals in Wales and the Welsh 
Marches. The earliest allusion to it is by John 
Aubrey in the reign of Charles ii. He .says : 

‘ In the County of Hereford was an old Custoine at funcralls to 
hire [have) poor people, who were to take upon them all the 
siiines of the party deceased. One of them I remember lived in 
a cottage on Rosse-high way. (Ho was a long, leane, ugly, 
lamentable poor raskiH.) ’Ihe manner was that when the 
C^orps was brought out of the house and layd on the Biere ; a 
Loafe of bread was brought out and delivered to the Sinne- 
eater over the corps, as also a Mazar-howle of maple (Oossips 
bowle) full of beer, w^b he was to drinke up, and sixpence in 
money, in consideration whereof he tooke upon him (ipso facto) 
all the Slnnes of the Defunct, and freed him (or her) from 
walking after they were dead. . . .This Custome (though rarely 
used in our dayes) yet by some people was observed [contlnuod] 
even in tlie strictest time of y« PrcBbyterian govennent : as at 
Dynder, volons nolens the Parson of y Parish^ the kinred 
[relations] of a woman deceased there had this oeremonie 
punctually performed according to her Will : and alto the like 
was donne at y* City of Hereford in these times, when a woman 
kept many yearcs before her death a Mazard-bowle for the 
Binne-eater ; and the like in other places in this Countie ; as 
also in Brecon, e.g. at Llangors, where Mr. Gwin the minister 

1 Burton, Sindh, p. Sind Revisited, i. 294 f. 

a Aitken, p. 166 1. 

0 11. A. Rose, A OloMsarp Tribes and Castes ef the Pwtjab 
and N.W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911, ii. 880 ; RG v. [1^0] 
55, ix. pt. i. 1190118491. 

4 Burton, Sindn, p. 220 f. 
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about 1640 could no hinder y* performing of this ancient 
cuMtoino. 1 believe this custome was heretofore used over all 
Wales. ... In Not'th'Wales, the Sinne-eatcrs ere frequently 
made use of ; but there, inst^ of a Bowie of Beere, they have a 
bowle of Milke.' l 

Again, writing of offertories at funerals, he says : 

‘These are mentioned in the Kubrick of y ch. of Engl. 
Go/hon-Pmyer-booko : but I never sawe it used, but once at 
Beaumaris, in Anglesey ; but it is used over all the Counties of 
North-Wales. But before when the corps is brought out of 
Doores, there Is Cake & Cheese, and a new Bowie of Beere, and 
another of Milke with y« Anno Dni ingraved on it, & parties 
name deceased, wch one accepts of on the other side of y« 
Corps ; & this Custome is used to this day, 1686, in North 
Wales.' 2 

Aubrey is also related to have given to a Mr. 
liagford the following account of the eertunony as 
pnictised in Shropsliire ; 

‘ Within the memory of our Fathers, In Shronshire, in those 
villages ailjoyriing to Wales, when a person lived there was 
notice given to an old Sire, (for so they called him), who 
presently repaired to the place where the deceased lay, and 
stood before the door of the house, when some of the Family 
came out and furnished him with a Cricket, on which he sat 
down facing the door. Then they gave him a Croat, which he 
put in his pocket; a Crust of Bread, which he eat; and a full 
bowle of Ale, which he drunk off at a drauglit. After this he 
got up from the Cricket and pronounced, with a composed 
gOHturo, the ease and rest of the Soul departed, for whieh he 
would paum his own Soul.’^ 

In more recent times Matthew Moggriclge of 
Swansea gave an account to the Cambrian Archaeo- 
logical x\asociation, at their meeting at Ludlow in 
1852, of the custom as lately surviving in the 
neighbourhood of Llandehie, about twelve or 
thirtium miles from Swansea. 

lie related that, ‘ when a person died, the friends sent for the 
Sin-oatcr of the district, who on his arrival plained a plate of 
salt on the breast of the defunct, and upon the salt a piece of 
bread. He then mutl4*red an im^antation over the bread, 
wlii('h he dually ate, thereby eating up all the sins of the 
deceased. This done, lie received his fee of 28. Ckl., and 
vanished os quickly as possible from the general gaze ; for as it 
was beliiwud that he really appropriatea to his own use and 
liehoof the sins of all those over whom he performed the above 
cfremonv, he was utterly detested in the neighbourhoiHl — 
regarded as a more Pariah— as one irredeemably lost.'^ 

Moggridge’a account was afterwards challongod 
hy Canon Silvan Evans and others. But, if we 
turn again to N. Wales, we find a ceremony there 
described corroborating Aubrey’s account. In the 
Brids'h Magazine, vii. [I8H5J 399, there appeared a 
dcM-ription said to be taken ‘from a MS. book of 
a bishop of St. Asaph ’ written about a century 
earlier, winch runs as follows : 

* Wiicii the corpse is broiuiht out of the house and laid upon 
the bier, and covered before it be taken up, the next of kin to 
the deceased— widow, mother, daughter or cousin (never done 
by a man)— gives cross over the corpse to one of the poorest 
neighliours two or three white loaves of hreail and a cheese 
with a piece of money stuck in it, and then a new wooden cup 
of drink, which some will require the poor body that receives 
it immediately to drink a little of. VVhen this is done, the 
minister (if present) saith the Lord's prayer, and then they set 
forward towards church.’ 

Pennant, writing about the year 1780, describes 
the same custom as practised in Caniarvon.shire. 
He apparently uses tlie source used by the writer 
in the British Magazine, but adds details of bis 
o>vn.® In 1820 Robert Jones, a Calviiiistic 
Methodist minister of N. Wales, describes it also, 
adding that the fxior man to whom the loaf, 
cheese, and beer had been given over the corpse 
*in return blessed and prayed fervently and 
earnestly with [or for] the dead man’s soul.’® 
Twenty years earlier Bingley speaks of the custom, 
which he assigns to Carnarvonshire and some other 
parts of N. Wales, as having been diverted to a 
gift of money for procuring slijis of yew, box, and 

1 Remaines of Gentiliime and Judaisme, (first pub- 

lished for the Folk-lore Society, London, 1881), p. 8!if. 

Ib. p. 23. 

J. Brand and H. Ellis. Obsematims on Popular Antiquities, 
London, 1818, ii. 166, quoting Bagford's letter, daled Ist Feb. 
1714-15, from lieland's Colleetanea, London, 1716, 1. 70. 

* Arehceologia Cambrensis, new ser.. 111. Il8r)2l 330. 

» Tours in Wales, od. J. Rh.>^, Carnarvon, 1883, iii. 160. 

* Dryeh yr Anmroedd, Llanrwst [1820], p. 60. 


other evergreens to strew over and ornament the 
grave during a certain period after the interment . 

But still the money was ‘ given to the person on a plate at the 
door of the house where the body is standing on a bier. The 
gift is called Diodlys, for fonuerly, instead of it, the person 
used to receive from the hanil of the female relative a oheeso 
with a piece of money stuck in it, and some white broad, and 
afterwards a cup of drink, hut this ))ractice is now entirely dis- 
continued ; the gift liowcver still retains Its old name.' l 
The word diodlys refers to the gift of tlie drink, 
as also do other Welsh word.s for the custom : 
dinwdlestr or diodh'sir, diodlifft (wdiich Sir J. 
Rhy.s conjectured to bo partly Knglisli, meaning 
the drink lifted over the dead), and cwjmny meirw, 
the cup of the dead. 

What appear to bo remains of the jiractieo have 
lately been found in Heitdordsliiie and nerliy- 
shire. 

A resident in the neighVmurhood of Ilay ‘was invited to 
attend the funeral of tlui sister of a furmiT near Crasswall 
[Herefordshire], and to his surprise was invited to go upstairs 
to the r«x>m where the body was I>ing. lie went, w'ith the 
brother and four bearers. At the bottom of the i>i*d, at the 
foot of the colHn, was a little box with a white cloth covering it. 
On it were placed a bottle of port wine, opened, and six uliis.seg 
arranged around It. Thu glasses were lllled, and my informant 
was asked to drink. This he refused, saying that he never took 
wine. “ But you must drink, sir,” said the old farmer ; “ It Is 
like the sacrament. It is to kill the sins of iny sister.” Traces 
of this custom arc to be found at Walterstone ; and near the 
Welsh l)r)rdor from Hay to Longtown port wine is drunk, 
exactly os described, by the bearers in the room wliere the 
body lies. Finger hiscuits are provided.’ 2 ‘ At a funeral In 
Deriiyahire wine is first offered to the bearers who carry the 
corpse. This custom is strictly maintained, the guests not 
receiving any wine until the funeral party has returned from 
church.’ Addy, who reports this, was told by the daughter of a 
farmer near Newark, formerly residing near Dronfield, ' When 
you drink wine at a funeral, every drop that you drink is a sin 
Which the deceased has committed. You thereby take away the 
dead man’s sins and bear them yourself.’ 

III Yorkshire the custom was long preserved 
(and perhaps still is) of handing round wine and 
a special kind of sponge-cakes known as ‘avril- 
bread’ to friends attending the funeral, immedi- 
ately before the procession starts from the house 
for the churchyard. < TJio word nvrit is derived by 
Skeat from arval, ‘ succession-aln,’ ‘heir-ale,’ the 
name of the feast given bv an heir on succeeding 
to property in Iceland. The shane of the biscuits 
differed acconling to locality. They were often 
wrapped up, that the guests might take tlierri home, 
in paper printed on the outside with cuflins. cross- 
bone.s, skulls, and similar emblems of inortalily,® 
or (probably under the influence of the Evangeli- 
cal Revival) with pious verses. The custom seems 
to have spread even as far afield as the island of 
Antigua, in the West Indies, where sjiecies of 
pastry called ‘ dyer-bread ’ and ‘ biscuit-<*akes’ are 
said to have beem formerly handed rouml at Nejrro 
funerals, enveloped in wliite paper and sealed ivitli 
black wax.® It is not known how or whenire the 
custom was introduced. In Wales a custom is 
described of giving to the guests before proceeding 
to the churchyard siiioeu ale in jiewter ves.sels 
somewhat larger than those used in the adminis- 
tration of the JiOrd’s Supper. It was administered 
* iust as the Lord’s Supper is arlministered and 
almost with the same reverenee’ to tlie company, 
all of whom took their bats off as soon as it made 
its appearance.'^ The custom was also observetl 
on the Shropshire border, and in addition cakes, 
wrapped up in hlack-cdged paper a.s in Yorkshire, 
were handed round.® 

1 N. Bingley, A Tour rntnid S. Wales, London, 1800, ii. 2:^3. 

2 Mrs. E. M. LvtiLhur, 'Phe Folk-lore of Herefordshire, boiidon. 
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A forcigfner, describtotf a nobleman’s obsequies which he 
witnessed at iJhrewsbury In tiie early years of Charles if., states 
that the minister mode a funeral oration In the chamber where 
the body luy, and ' during the Oration, there stood upon the 
Coffin a largo I’ot of Wine, out of which every one drank to the 
health of the deceased. This being llnwhed, she Men took up 
the Corps, and carried it on their shoulders to the Ohwch.* l 

At Cwm Yuy, in the Hiaek Motintain, on the 
way to lihinthony, the people have at a funeral 
wlfat tljoy call ‘ the T.ast Sacrament.^ The cofiiii 
is broiio;ht out aiul placed on treaties*, and beer and 
rake are then partaken of by the and 

persons assembled (evidently in the immediate 
presence of the corpse), before the funeral procession 
starts.'-* 

'J’he interpretation of the custom has Ijeen much 
discussed. Analogues are found in other countries. 
In the Highlands of Ilavaria, when the corpse had 
been enswathed in a linen shroud and placetl on 
the bier, the death-chamber was carefully washed 
out ami cleaned. The housewife then used to 
l»repare the corpse-cakes. Having kneaded the 

• lough, she placed it on the dead t)ody to rise. 
Wlicn it hau risen, the cakes were baked for the 
expected guests. To the cakes so prepared the 
belief attached that they would contain the virtues 
ami advantages of the dead man, and that thus his 
vital imwer was transferred to the kinsmen who 
consumed the corpse-cakes and so was preserved 
to tiie kin.* Here the identification of the food 
with the dead man is not merely symbolic, as in 
the Welsh custom ; the dough in risin*^ is believed 
actually to absorb his qualities, which are trans- 
mitted to those of his kin who partake of the 
cakes. Moreover, the consumption of the food 
thus identified is not confined to one official ; it is 
extended to the kinsmen who are pre.sent, and, as 
might bo expected in such a case, it is held to be 
beneficial to them ; they partake for their own 
advantage; tliey run no risk on behalf of the 
dead. 

fn India, Jiowerer, the official practice of taking 
over the sins of another is well known. 

When the king of Taujorc died in 1801, hie cor|»so wm 
(‘rematod m usual, Ingethcr wilh (.wo of his wives ehoseu by the 
Brohmaus. A portion of his bones which had not been en- 
tirely consumed was reduced to powder, mixed with some boiled 
rice, and cuten by tweh e Brahmans. This act ‘ had lor its 
object the expiation of tiie sins of the deceasc<l— sins which, 
according to the ]K>puhir opinion, were transmitted to the 
bodies of the persons who ate the ashes, and vs'ere templed by 
money to overenme their repugnance for such disgusting food.' ^ 
About the year 18S4, when the funeral party of tv rtwii of 
Chamba reached the burning ground some y/n and rice were 
placed in the hainls of tiie corpse and consumed by a Brahman 
on payment of a certain sum.' A British ottlcial was informed 
by a Mrahman at a village near Ruipur *tl»at he hail eaten food 
out of the Itand of the Jlaja of Bilitspur alter Ivis death, and 
that in consequence he Ijatl for the spa<;e of one year been 
on tiie throne at Bihuspiir. At the end of the year he 
had been given presents, inehiding a village, and then turned 
out of Bihlspiir territory, anti forbidden apfiarently to return. 
Now he is an uutcasle among hisco-religionititH, os he h.a8 eaten 
fooil out of % dead man's band.' ^ 

The object of eating food from the corpse’s hand 
is not stated in these cases. In the tatter the 
Brahman seems to have been thought to have 
betiuine possessed by the soul of the deceiwed, as 
in Bavaria the (jjualities of the deceuscil are trans- 
mitted to the kinsmen who eat the corpse-cakes. 

Among the lower castes and tribes in India an 
offender against the ritual prescriptions of his 
people is cximllcd, but may be re-admitted on 
submi.s.sion and tlie provision of a fe.ist for his 
caste-fellows or fellow tribesmen. 

Among the Oraoiis of tin* (’cntral Provinces the head of the 

1 Quoted in Brand and Kills, ii. 153, note. 
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ca8t.e panehayat, or oonndl, Is called the pantta. When on 
offender is reinstated, the pamua Arst drinks water from hb 
hand and takes upon himself tlie burden of the erring one’s trans- 
gression. i A woman belon^ng to the wandering tribe of the 
Kaikari, In the Central Provinces, who goes wrong with a man 
who is not a member of the tribe is exclvnled. But she may be 
re-ttdmitted after being puriffed by a ceremony, part of which 
conaiHts ill being seated under a wooden shed having two doors. 
She enters by one of tiiese, and the shed is then set on Are. 
She must remain seated until the whole shed is burning, when 
Shu may escape by the other door. A young hoy of the liaste 
then eats from her hand, and, thus purifled, she Is re-admitti^ 
to social intercourse. 3 

Usually the official or Ixidy re-admitting the 
offender cats and drinks with him. By so doing 
he or they take the burden of the sin» of which 
the offender ha.s been guilty.* 

Ill Oudh, when ftunale infanticide is practised, the infant is 
deslruycd in the room where it was born, and there buried. 
The door is then plastered over with (tow-dung, and, on the 
thirteenth day after, the villa^ or family priest must cook and 
rat his food in that room. This is considered as a horn, or 
burnt-offering, and by eating It in that place the priest is 
supposed to take the whole hatia, or sin, upon himself, and to 
cleanse the family from it.4 

The ecclo.sia8tical dominance of the Br^imanu in 
India liaa probably affected more or less all castes 
and trilies of the population, rendering prominent 
the idea of sin and practices for its removal. If 
we turn elsewhere, we find similar customs in 
reference to the dead explained a.s in Bavaria. 

Tliu savogo tribea inhabiting the valley of the Uuu})e8, a 
tributar.v of the Amazon, bury their de.ad bene.ath the Hour of 
the communal house. About iv month later tlie survivors ‘dis- 
inter ths otM-pae, which Is then much deconqHiscd, and put it 
in a great pan, or oven, over the tire, till all tlie volatile parts 
are arivea off with a moat horrible odour, leaving only a blii<!k 
carbonaceous moss, which is pounded into a flue powder iukI 
mixed in several large conchrs (vats made of hollowed trees) of 
a fermented drink called caxiri ; this is drunk by the assembled 
company till all is Anished ; they believe that thus the virtues 
of ths deceased will be transmitted to the drinkers.’ * The like 
practices are reported of other 8. Amerii.*an tribes, cither at the 
present day or up to quite recent times. Among the.ie the 
Oobcus are expressly said to observe the custom for the purpose 
of Incorporating in their own jTcrsons all tiie energy of the 
deceased. The Garths do so for a similar reason. Some of the 
Brazilian tribes hold that the soul dwells in the bones, and by 
means of this proceeding the departed liv« again in tiiose who 
thus drink up the hoiies.8 

So among the tribes of the Darling River, In Australia, in the 
course of the funeral ceremonies a piec^e of flesh is rmt from a 
corpse, * taken to the camp, and after living sun-dried is cut up 
into small piei^es and distributed among relative.s and friends 
of the deceased : some usothepii'cein making the charm called 
Kounfoo ; others su(?k it to get strength and courage, or throw 
it into the river to bring a flood and fish, whun both are 
wttnt(‘d.’7 A European inrormaiit in whom A. W. IJowItt had 
full confldcnco told him ' that when a boy he saw two old men 
secretly roiwting ami eating fat taken from a dead hlacklellow', 
and they observed to him that now they would have the 
strength of the other man.’** Among the Melanesian ixjpiiJ.i- 
fcion ^ the Banks Islands a morsel of a ijorpsu would he stolen 
and eaten by one who desired communion with the ghost. 
Such an one would then become a talamanr ; the ghost. ‘ would 
Join in a close friendship with* him ami by its aid lie could 
alAii’t any one whom he desired. 'The same name, taUnnmir, 
was given to one whose soul was supposed to go out and eat 
the tioiil or lingering life of a freshly-ilead corpse.'* 

In these cases the object seems to have been 
mii^acal. The intention evidently was, by con- 
Buming a portion of the corrise, to appropriate 
some power or quality of the deceased and add it 
to that of the survivor. The belief in the possi- 
bility of acquiring qualities, mental as well a.H 
physical, by means of food is wide-spread in the 
lower culture. 
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(186.5J 168, 193; Anthropos, vli. [191‘2J 216; W. E. Roth, 
SO RBEW [1916], p. 168; D. G. Brinton, American Raee 
[Phllndelphla, 1891], p. 267. 

7 F. Bonney, JAl xlli. [1884] 135. 

8 lb, xvi. [1887] 80. 

* R. II. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 222. 
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Amonr the Kiwai at the mouth of the Flv River, New Guinea, 
aharka, Becauee of their ferocitj’, are held to be the proper kind 
of fo<xl for warriors in war-time ; other fish are * too soft.’ ^ 
When a youth is initiated, among: the ThonRa of 8.E. Africa, as 
a diviner, a vulture’s heart is cooked with other drugs and 
given to him, so that he ’will be able to dream of ihittga 
whicli are far away and go straight to them.’* The Omalia 
give a boy a turtle’s heart to make his heart strong (like 
the shell of a turtle?); the fat about a buffalo’s heart was 
given to children that they might have strong hearts, t.«. be 
courageous ; a buffalo’s liver eaU-n raw was said to make a man 
courageous, and to give him a clear voice.* The chiklren of the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Cliaco arc forbidden milk, whether 
of the cow, goat, sheep, or mare, ’ because it is supposed that 
the milk upon which they are uourished will influence them 
physiciilly as well as in character, and the Indians have no desire 
that their children should in any way acjipiire the nfitures of 
such animals.’ ♦ The Caribs eat neither hog nor t\irtle, though 
both arc plentiful on their islands, lest their eyes Ixicome small 
like those of the former, or lest they themselves become eJumsy 
and stupid like the latter.* On the other hand, the Ekoi of 
S. Nigeria hold that the manatee's flesh confers magical 
iiroperties on thost* wlio eat it,* The Suk of the Highlands of 
Kritish E. Africa sometimes give the fat and heart of a lion to 
children to eat, so tliat they may become strong.? The men of 
various Dayak tril)es eat no deef-flesh lest they thereby acquire 
tbe shy, timid characiter of the deer.* On the contrarv, among 
the Macassarese the blood of the deer is much dnink by 
hunters, witii or without palm-wine, apparently with the object 
of becoming fleet as a deer. At all events it is expressly asserted 
of the Torajas that their chiefs always drink in war a little 
bl(H)d of the foe whom they have slain, in order to become 
valiant and strong.® 

Hut tJie qualities desired can also bo obtained 
by appropriating; and wearing the spoils of the 
dend. 

The Aramvmoa. we are told, ’ imagine that any portion of the 
body is endowed with the qualities of the whole. Here we 
have the reason of their wearing the skins or heads of wild 
animals : that of the puma to give them strength and valour ; 
of the fox for cunning ; of the snake to enable them to (‘raw! 
unseen among their enemies ; eagles’ feathers to make them 
rapid and fearless in atta<'k. They believe that the wearing of 
these articles endows t he wearer with the qualities they repre- 
sent.’ The belief is by no means conHiieri to the Araiicanos. 
It is probable that in the old Armenian Churcli tbe priests 
clothing themselves even at the altar in the hi<{es of wolves, 
foxes, attd olher animals did so in order to invest themselves 
with tliK sanctity of the animals from which the hides were 
taken. This seems to have been a continuation of an old 
heathen rite.i* 

The wearing' of tlie spoils is, however, onJy one 
metliod of .sui>stit\ition tor the more complete rite 
of eating the creature, wlietlier human or non- 
huiiian, ifi order to appropriate its jjuaUties. Of 
all varieties of eauuihalisin (7.?).) the eating; of dead 
relatives is lively to Imj the earliest discarded. In 
sue!) a case various devices would be adopted for 
securing the aim of the practice. 

On the island of Vntc in the New Hebrides the aged were put 
to death by burying them alive. A hole was dug, and the 
victim plaqpd within it in a sitting ]) 08 ture, a live pig tied to 
each anil. Before the grave was closed, the cords wero cut, 
and the pigs llius liVierated were killed and served up at the 
funeral fcaat. In this way they seem to be identifled with the 
coiqise.!* Among tiie Teslas and tbe Kotos of tbe Nilgiri Ilills, 
at a funeral, a buffalo is killed and brought into contact with 
the corpse. It is afterwards eaten at the f«'ast.n In Kanaur, 
on the Upper Sutlej, at the annual feast {irCtddha) in honour 
of the dead, a he-goat, reared in the dead inan’.s name, is 
dressed in his clothes, sacrificed, and eiiteii by members of his 
kindred.i* The Uh&ngara and Basors of the Uiiiled Provinces, 
after burying a corpse, return to the dead man’s house, kill a 

1 «. Lamltman, .IRA I xlvl. llPIfll 3?.3. 

2 H. A. Junofl, The Life of a South African Tribe, London. 
1912-l.S, ii. TMT. 

A. C. Fletcher, S7 RTiEW flOlll, p. 3r*2. 

* W. B. r.ruhb, An Wnknotpn I'eapU- in an Unknotvn handy 
Ix)ndon, 1911, p. 137. 

s W. E. Both, no RBFAV f1915], p. 297. 

* P. A. Talbot, In the Shntfow of the Bush, Ix)ndon, 1912, 

p. 2. 

? M. W. H. Beech, The Sttk, their hanynaije awl Ftdldurey 
Dxfordj 1911, p. 11. 

» A. IJ. Kruijt, Uet Animisme in den IndinohenArchipel, The 
Hague-, 190fi, p. 61. 

* fb. p. .66. 

1® it. E. Latcham, 7/2if /xxxix. flOO*)] .“{.60. 

11 F. C. Oonyheare, FL xviii. (1!X>7J 4;{2. 

12 A large collection of cases in J. G. FraKcr, (?B*, pasnim. 

1 * A. Feathorman, Social Hint, of the Racen ofMavkind, ir. 1., 
‘Papno- and Malayo-Melanesians,’ liondon, 1887, p. 74. 

F.. Thurston, Madron Oov. Mus. Bull., i. JV9, 197, 2<M, iv. 11. 

1 * H. A. Rose, A Qlonsary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N. W. Frontier Produce, Lahore, 191 1, ii. 449. 


hog, and, alter separating the limbs to be rooked for the 
funeral feast, bury the trunk in the courtyard of the house, 
making an in\ oration to it as the rcnresentalive of the deceased, 
and ordering him to rest there m peace and imL worry his 
descendanU.i In the Balkan peninsula cakes, rallrd by the 
Greeks kolym, made of boiled wheat and other ingredients, 
are eaten at funerals. These are either carried, as in Albania, 
in the funeral procesHion and eaten on the tomb or, os elsewhere, 
eaten at the funeral feast immediately on the return to the 
house. In many places they bear the imag’e of the deotl 
stamped npon them. It Is sinful to Indulge in expressions of 
sorrow while eating them. As each mourner takes his share, 
he says; ‘May he (or she) be forgiven?’ or ‘God rest him!’ 
Ill Calymnos, among the Greeks, the kolyva cakes are carried 
the day after the funeral from tiie house of deatli to the tomb, 
on which they are set to he distribulHi. The catmg of kolyva 
cakes is repeated with similar ci'.rumonies on the third, ninth, 
and fortieth days and again at the end of three, six, and nine 
months and of one, tw'o, an«l tiircc years after death, when tbe 
death rites cease.® In Sii‘ily aimutklly, on the festival of Ail 
Souls, sweetmeats ImpresNcd with images of skull.s, bones, 
skeletons, souls in purgatory, and the like, are eaten. This is 
called ‘ e.atiiig the deoil* * There is a similar custom at Perugia 
and probably at otht-r places in Italy.^ Elsewhere the intention 
is hardly less manitesL. It is customary among (he LcU.m to 
serve the relatives, on the grave itself, with bread and cheese, 
or with beaus and peas, beer and brandy.® In the government 
of Smolensk, White Russia, when the grave is filled, a white 
cloth is spread over it, on \vhit;h a pttH(.e composed of flour, 
nopi»y, anil honey is served, every one taking a siwonful.* In 
Brunswick- whern the fiineriil iiirtil is regaroiHl as a nious duty 
to which the iJeparted has a right, the lust honour tnat can be 
paid to him— the tables are laid by ancient custom on the very 
spot from which the coffin has just i»een removed.? An 
Armenian enstom, witnessed by Reudel Harris some years ago 
at the village of Archag, goes further, and reminds us of the 
Bavarian corpse-cakes. lie saw there a ijorpse lying In the 
midst of the church, laid out for hurisil the following day. Two 
lai^e flat loaves had been placed upon the body. On inquiry 
he learned, after some difficulty, ‘that in former days the 
custom was to cat the bread, dividing it up amongst the friends 
of the deceased’— a custom which the people were apparently 
b^itming to outgrow.® 

The custom of sin-eating, therefore, would soem 
to be derived from that of eating the corpse. In 
all the customs just cited there is an attempt U) 
identify the*, ritual food with the dccea.sed. Tho 
same attempt is obviously made in both tho British 
and tho ihivarian customs, although the ellect 
of consuming the food is differently interpreted. 
Under occlesiastical inlluenco, and HpecuHcally in 
Great Britain under inlluences derived from the 
Mosaic legi.slation, prominence ha-s been given both 
ill India and in this country to tiic iuoa of the 
scapegoat (7.W.), which is absent from the ritual 
elsewhere. There win he little doubt that this 
idea has been imported into the cii.stoin, xvhich is 
probably represented much more ne;i.rly to its 
original form by the Bavarian rite. A funeral 
meal is a common incident everywhere. It is the 
reunion of the kin after the shocK of the .severance 
of one of its members. It does not everywhere 
suggest a primitive feast on the corpse itself ; 
rather it takes the form in most cases of a feast 
at which the dei!ea.se<l is, though unseen, one of 
the convives — a feast given to speed the parting 
soul. Such may h.ivc been the feast in chussic 
times provided at tho tomb, and that at Argciitiere, 
in the dejiartrnent of the llautes AIpcs, France, 
where the table of the euro and the family is still 
placed in the cemetery ujion the grave itself, and 
after the meal every one, led by tlie next of kin, 
drinks to the health of the departed.® But wliere 
a special kind of food or drink is provided, and 
where it is brouglit into immediate connexion w'itli 
the cornse, the case i.s different, and we may 
reas<mat>ly conclude that it represents the flesh of 
the dead, especially where it is cxpres.sly believed 

1 W. Crookft, PR, 1896, li. 58. 

L. M. J. Garncll, The Women of Turkey and their Folklore, 
L')ii<lon, 189U 91, it. 264; A. Slrausz, Die Bubjaren, b< i]»rig, 
1898, |i. 451 ; Ilart l-ind, LP il. 288. 

3 Rivida delle Trad. Pop. Italiane, \. ri89:{] 299. 

♦ Jb. p. 322. 6 AnW -vvii. 1191 1) 488. 

8 L’ Anthropologie, xiv. [1903], 717, citing ZF \\v. 

7 II. Aiidree, Braunschweiger Volkskunde, Bru/jHwi<;k, 1896, 
p. 2*27. 

« FL XV. 111M)4] 440. 

® Lalsnel de la Salle, Croyances et Vyemks du centre de la 
Franecy I’aria, 1875, ii. 81. 
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that some qualities, good or bad, of the deceased 
are transmitted to the eater. 

Cannibalism of the kind referred to— namely, 
the eating of dead kinsmen— is reported from 
Asia, Africa, Australia, S. America, and the E. 
Indian Archipelago. In Europe it is reported by 
Strabo* of the ancient Irish, though he admits 
that his evidence is not wholly satisfactory. Nor 
was it always customary among peoples who 
practised it to await the convenience of the aged 
to di(*. They were slain and devoured. Herodotus * 
attributes tliis custom to the Massagetse. Savages 
all over the world have been wont to put to death 
the aged and infirm. The traditions of the ‘ h<dy 
maul,’ with which the son was said to knock on 
the head his old and useless father, point to this 
custom as once practised in Western Europe. 
There is no direct evidence to connect it with the 
eating of the dead. But there is a custom in 
Scandinavia, which was witnessed by Du Chaillu 
at Tlusum, wberc'by the son formally dispossesses 
his father and takes his place at the head of the 
table in spite of the father’s pleas and nrotests. 
That the ceremony is performed at the taole prior 
to partaking of a common meal is noteworthy in 
this comiexion.* 

Litbratcrr.— In addition to the aiithoritiea cited in the 
footnotes reference may be made to a lengthy correspondence 
in The Academij, 9th Nov. lKPf»-23rd May in which tho 
evidence on wliich the Welaii eiistom rests was fully considered ; 
and E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseue, Ix>ndoti, 1891-96, 
ii. cli. xiii. See also the art. CASNinALtsM, un<l the authorities 
there cited. E. SiDNKY HarTLAND. 

SIOUANS. — While the tribal units of the 
Siouan family of American Indians have nianv 
ethical and religious traits in common, yet eaeli 
sef»arate tribe possesses <!ertain highly inaividual- 
ize<l characteristics, often not at all in keeping 
with the views of its nearest relatives and 
associates. For convenience we may divide tlie 
Siouans into three great cultural groups: (1) tlie 
Plains division, including the various sub-tribes 
of the Dakota, AsHiniboin, and Crow ; (‘2) tho 
village Siouans, made up of the Mandan and 
Ilidatsa ; and (3) the Sontlierii Sioiians, the principal 
component tribes of which are the Omaha, Ponca, 
Osage, Iowa, (.)to, and perhaps the Winnebago. 

I. Ideas of deity. -Among all these groups 
there are found certain fundamental concepts, 
which indeed are not confined to the Siouans 
alone. While none of tlieni, e.g.y have anything 
corresponding to the true European thought of 
God, yet all hold ideas of a great sii])crnatural power 
or complex of powers wliicli controls the universe. 
The Dakota believe in a celestial hierarchy made 
up of the sun, sky, earth, and rock, each ol which 
is called wa/can tanka, and each has control over 
certain things necessary to the existence of man- 
kind. Among the Omaha, however, the cognate 
term wakonda has a different meaning. It is used 
with reference to all objects or phenomena which 
are regarded as supernatural, and at the same 
time this term is also applied to the sacred and 
mysterious omnipresent power which animates 
them. This power is not infrequently personified, 
and is addressed in prayer as the ‘jK>wer that 
moves,’ for movement and life are to the Omaha 
synonymous. There can he little doubt that these 
iaeas permeate the religious beliefs of all the 
Southern Siouans, and are closely related to the 
Algonquian nianltn concepts. 

The various agents through wliich the American 
Indian believes mysterious power to be manifested 
are termed umkanda, or, among the Dakota, 
<kodkan. These include a host of beings of greater 
or less importance, chief among whom are the 

l Iv. 6. 4 . i. 216. 

3 P. B. Du Chaillu, Land o/ IhA Midnight Sun, London, 1881, 

i. S9.*). 


Thunderbird, Whirlwind, Tree-dwelling elf, and 
the panther-like Water-monster. These beings 
are able to transfer their supernatural power to 
mankind, under certain conditions. 

The method of approaching these deities is the 
same among all tlie Siouans. At the age of 
puberty the aspiring youth retires to some solitary 
spot, where he proceecls to fast, and in some ca.ses, 
as among the Dakota, to mortify his flesh by 
undergoing self-torture and oven mutilation 
accompanied by incessant prayer. This period 
of selr-castigation is prolonged for several days, 
generally not ending until the supplicant l\as 
brought on a vision in which one of the xoakanda 
appears to him and offers to grant him certain 
privileges, usually concerned with success in war 
and the chase, tn return for this, the recipient 
is enjoined to observe certain tabus and always to 
carry about some memento of his guardian-spirit, 
such as the skin of tho animal in whoso form it 
appeared, or a small symlwlic trinket. This 
object itself now becomes tlio seat of much, if 
not all, of its owner’s wakunda, and its loss renders 
him helpless and no more than a common man. Tt 
also rec^eives sacrifices and fea.sts and even the 

{ irayers of its owner, as being the abiding- pl.'Kie of 
wakanda and the symbol of, if not tlie inter- 
mediary with, his dream-guardian. 

It sometimes happens that an individual re- 
ceives from his guardian iiistnictions that affuct 
the religious life of the whole tribe. 

An Oto now (or very recently) livinjif was ordered Ity a 
tmkanda in a <lreain to make a siirino in which w’cro to cciitro 
certain ceremonies that were to beiiefit the entire people. 
Aceordlngly, tlje shrine was made and tho son^^s, prayers, aiu! 
dances which tliis Siouan reet;ivod from his mysteriouH source 
were introduced into the ceremonial and reli^fious lift*, not 
only of his tribe, but amouK tiio Iowa and oltiers os well. 
Thus have grown up societies and ceremonies of a religious 
nature througliout the entire Siouun st(K!k. 

2. Religious ceremonies.— Among the Siouari 
tribe.s forming the I’rairio grou}> the great rcligimis 
ceremony is tho Sun-dance, 'riiis function is 
divided into a secret and a juihlic nerforinatice. 
The former takes place in a secludea tipi, nvIuto 
the priests gather for the holding of their rites, 
such B.B jirayiiig, fasting, and making ready the 
ohjeids which are to form part of the jiarapher- 
nalia of the participants in tlie public ceremony, 
or arc to he used on the altar in the Sun-dance 
lodge. 

On the lost day of the so(iri*t observances a great c.eremonial 
structuro ie erected in the centre of tho camp circle; the 
obtaining and bringing in of l-he material is atti*ndc<l to by 
Certain warrior scM-ieties of the tribe, the selection of the centre 
pole being peculiarly the ta.sk of tho braves ; and all is accom- 
plished w'iUi many ritualistic observancfes. When completed, 
the structure » a huge roolless enclosure of circular form wiLii 
a tall central pole. The priests now come out of their seclusion 
and enter the lodge, which is declicated by elaborate rites, 
generally including parades by the societies of warriors. Tlie 
next day the altar is sot up on the west side of the lodge. Its 
coustruf'tion differs from tribe to tribe. Among the Ponca it 
is a mere buffalo-skuU placed with a pipe on a rectangle of edean 
earth from wliich the sod has been cut. Among the Mandan, 
In their cognate uktpa ceremony, it is a largo symbolic 8trui:ture 
made in reference to mythio incidents. When the altar is com- 
pleted, the priests decorate the bodies of the dancers with paint 
and wreaths of sage or willow-leaves alvnit the neck, waist, he.ad, 
wrists, and ankles. The perfonners then dance in line, gazing 
at the sun and incessantly blowing on eagle-bone whistles, while 
the dance music is sung to the tune of a drum placed near Uie 
south side of the lodge. The dancers usually fast during the 
entire ceremony. They also submit to painful forms of self- 
torture. The commonest types of this ordeal consist of slilting 
the skin of the breasts and inserting skewers to which thongs 
are attached, the thongs being made fast to tho central lodge 
pole, and the victim then endeavouring to tear himself loose. 
Others drag buffalo-skulls, fastened to their backs in the 
manner described. The Crow, in particular, chop off joints 
of their Angers as offerings to the sun. These practices 
reached their greatest development among the Manaan, who 
carried the torture to groat lengths. Among them individuals 
were often suspended from the top of the lodge by thongs and 
skewers. Other less phvsically painful sacriilces were made— 
e,g.t throwing away blankets, clothing, and other goods. 

1 The Crow Sun-danco, unlike that of the othei 
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Blouans, 'was not a periodical ceremony. It was 
held only when a mourner was especially eager to 
avenge tne murder of a close relative by the death 
of a member of a hostile tribe. He was first 
obliged to obtain a vision of a conquered foe, 
which was an implied promise of his success. He 
was able to have this vision only through the aid 
of a sacred doll, which was the most important 
object in the entire ceremony. The owner of one 
of these dolls (tliere were several in the tribe) was 
hired by the person desirini; to hold the dance, to 
take charge of the ceremonies. 

Among the Southern Siouans there are many 
esoteric religions societies. Of these the chief was 
the Medicine-dance society, as it is known among 
the Iowa, Oto, Winnebago, and Eastern Dakota. 
It corresponds closely to the Midfi'wiwin of the 
Central Algonquians. The Omaha form of this 
society is called Wacicka, and is based on a ritual 
founded on a long secret origin-myth. The object 
of the society is to teach its meiribers how to 
secure long life on earth through the knowledge 
of healing herbs and medicines, and to secure their 
safe arrival in the hereafter through ethical and 
religious teachings. 

The tribal religious rites of the Omaha were 
called wetoaejie^ a term which had reference to 
bringing the people into thoughtful composure. 
These rites partook of the general nature of 
prayer, and were intended to be intermediaries 
between the OTiiaha and walcan. An error could 
he adjusted only after a ceremony of contrition 
and retribution, as tliey believed that any inter- 
ruption of the prescribed order of a ceremony 
made the culprit liable to divine punishment. All 
wewacpe rites were considered institutional and 
were distinct from individual rites. They were 
both private and public. Except for the cere- 
monies of the Ao"oc watcif or night-dance, the 
performances of the esoteric societies of the tribe 
were not looked upon as wewacpe. The wewarpe 
ceremonies included those for corn or maize, those 
pertaining to the yearly buHalo-chase, the intro- 
duction o? a cliild to the supernatural powens, the 
consecrating of male children to the thunder, and 
the calumet ceremony. 

3. Eschatology.— Biouan beliefs as to a future 
existence vary greatly. The Omaha have certain 
theories in common with the Central Algonquians. 
The Dakota think that each person has four 
spirits : one resides in the body, and dies with it ; 
tne second always remains near the body ; the 
third accounts for the deeds of the Inidy, and 
travels south after death ; the fourth always 
lingers with the lock of hair which the mourners 
cut from the head of the decease<l ; this lock is 
kept until the opportunity oilers itself to the 
mourners to throw the bundle away in the enemies’ 
country, when tlie spirit becomes a wanderer 
sowing death and disease among the foe. From 
this theory arose the custom of wearing four 
eagle-plumes for each enemy killed in war, one 
for eacli spirit. There are some Dakota who 
claim the right to wear a fifth feather for another 
spirit which transmigrates to the body of a child 
or an animal. The Dakota seem to have no theory 
as to what is the final abode of the four spirits, 
except that they travel to the south. 

The Hidatsa, on the other hand, believe that, 
when one of tlieir people dies, his spirit stays four 
nights around the camp or settlement where he 
breathed his last, and then goes to the lodge of 
his departed relatives in the village of the dead. 
When he has arrived, he is rewarded for his 
conduct on earth w'ith the same things as are 
valued in this life. The * village of the dead’ is 
located under the earth, but, in order to reach it, 
the soul must cross a broad swift river on a narrow 
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pathway. Those whose life has been evil slip ofi* 
and are hurried into oblivion. In the other world 
the shades pursue and kill the shades of buflklo 
and other animals that have died. 

With the Omaha the belief was held that spirits 
travelled over the Milky Way to the hereafter, 
which was a land where the environment resembles 
that of this world. The journey required four 
days and sis many nights, so the mourners kept a 
fire burning on the grave for four nights after the 
interment of the deceased, that its light might 
cheer and guide the departing soul on its way. 
After a toilsome trip the spirit came to a fork in 
the road of the dead, where sat an old man closely 
wrapped in the folds of a bullalo-robe. If the 
deceased had been a righteous and peaceable person, 
the road-keeper directed him a short-cut to the 
hereafter, if, on tlie other hand, the soul was 
that of an evil-doer, it was sent over a rough and 
dreary road, where it wandered on for ever. By 
exception, however, the souls of the memlierB of 
the two Omaha buHalo gentes were supposed to 
return to their eixmymic ancestors. 

t Disposal of the dead and mourning customs.— 
ile many of the Siouan tribes practised scaffold- 
burial, the Omaha buried their dead on hill-tops, 
placing the corpse in a flexed position on its side 
and erecting a mound over it. Some of the l)e- 
longings of the deceased, such as the knife, 
tomahawk, or club, kettle, and the like, were 
placed in the tomb. In some cases a horse was 
strangled over the grave. Food was also placed 
near by. Often the male mourners met in a lodge 
near that of the deceased, and cut the tlesh of 
their arms and thrust willow-twips into the 
wounds. Then, with the blood dripping from 
their cuts, they went to the wake and sang certain 
funeral-songs. They then withdrew the twigs 
and threw them on the ground. Mourners often 
went on the war-nath to obtain relief from mef. 
A man who had lost a child carried its little 
mocciisins and placed thorn at the side of the body 
of a fallen foe, whom ho had killed, in the belief 
that the soul of his slain enemy would guide the 
spirit of the dead babe to its relatives in the 
hereafter. 

Litkraturb.— J. O. Dorsey, ‘A Study o! Hlouan Cults,’ 
It |)p. 361-644 ; AUce C. Fletcher ami Francis 

La Flesche, *Tho Oumha Tribe,' S7 It DEW I mil], pp. 16-064 ; 
Alansoii Skinner, 'Societies of the Iowa, Kunsa and I'onca 
Indians,' Anthrapoloaical Paptn 0 / the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol, xi. 11916] no. ix. 

Alanson Skinner. 

SIRENS. — The symbolism of the sirens, Zeipijpef, 
in literature and art is of more significance for the 
history of moral ideas than the etymology of the 
name or the pre- historic origin of the my th would 
be, even if we could ascertain them. Wo cannot. 
The prevailing view is that they are primarily 
* the stranglers,* * wiirgonde Totengeister,’ akin U> 
the Kercs, Erinyes, and Harpies. This, like many 
prevailing views of the science of mythology, is 
confirmeu by over-stressing the evidence of (Ircek 
vases and by the assumption that the fragmentary 
testimony of Alexandrian and Koinan writers 
always pre.serves the genuine pre-Homeric popular 
lieliei.* Already at their first appearance^ the 
two* Sirens embody a eoiiscious allegory,'* as 
Cicero* and Horace* perceived. Ku.skin’s explicit 

I See O. Woieker, 'Die Heirencri,’ In Koschur, where oil tlie 
teatinionia are collectetl. 

2 Homer, Od. xii. 39, 16.5 IT. 

3 Dual In Od. xii. 167 ; for the three or more of later tradi- 
tion, their transparent nameH, ami t aryinji: t'etiealo;,deB, see 
A. C. Poamon on Sophocles' frag. 861 ; W. Mooney on Apol- 
lotiiuM llhtMlius, iv. 803 ff. ; and Weickcr, p. 662 f. 

4 See F. M. Stawell, Homer and the Iliad, Lfindon, lOftO, j*. 
160, where, however, the rendering ‘a spirit had put the waxes 
to reHt’ is fanciful. 

» De Fm. v. 18. 

« Ep. I. ti. 28 ; cf. Sat. il Hi. 14. 
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alicgorization of their song as tlie lure of the 
thirst for unsjinetifiod knowledge and the im- 
modesty of Kcience,* for all its modern sound, is 
merely a development of what Ilomer and Cicero 
tell us - that they promised Odysseus, not love or 
pleasure, but knowledge. The notion of the fatal 
songstress, tlie luror, tlie teniptreas, the Loi*elei,* 
arises naturally in the human mind, and we can- 
not now recover the particular aasociation of ideas 
that first clothed it for the Greek iiiui^i nation in 
the form of the Sirens. In the earliest Greek 
vases that represent the scene from Uie Odyssey 
they are portrayed with the wings and body of a 
biru and a woman’s liead.* 

It was a plausible hypothesis, then, that they 
were originally birds, symbolizing either the wide- 
spread association of the fleeting soul with the 
wings of a bird or tlie magic of the bird’s song, 

* that tolls us 
What life is, ho clear. 

— Tlie secret they saiijf to UlysHOH 
When, ages a^fo, 

He heard and he knew this life’s secret 
I hear and I know.’^ 

Or as singers they may signify the sj^ell of all song 
and elociuence, and lor this reason perhaps the 
image of a Siren was later placed on the monu- 
ments of poets and orators — e.g.^ Sophocles and 
Isocrates.® 

Again, they are in a sense sea-nymphs inhabit- 
ing a lonely ocean isle, somewhere in the western 
fairyland of Odyssean adventure.** And the 
trcachenms lure or the magic spell of the smiling 
sea was a commonplace of Greek poetry and lias 
b<n*n familiar to the human imagination from 
Lucretius’ 

* Subdola <‘.um rldet placid! pellauia pontl ’ 
to Keats’ 

' Ma((ic casements, opening on the foam 
f)f perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.' 

Or, again, the Sirens may have blended in the 
Greek imagination with the wailing women who 
sang laments for the dead at funerals, Weieker 
(onnrms thi.s connexion of ideas by tho regret 
with which the souls of Homeric heroes leave ‘ the 
warm precincts of tho cheerful day.’’ It would 
he far more nertinent to Homer to ^uoto Gray’s 
Elcgy^ the fast line of the JEneid^ Matthew 
Arnold’s Snhrab and Rustuin, and John Masefield’s 
August, J9J4. However that may Ije, the associa- 
tion with death opens up infinite possibilities for 
speculation and sentiment, ‘ Before Tlato could 
speak, the soul had wdng-s in Homer,’ .says Sir 
Thomas Browne.* The primitive con(!eption of 
the soul-bird is the theme of a modern monograph.'* 
The analogy of tho Harpies has also been used in 
confirmation of this association. 

None of these fancies admits of proof, but their 
suggestions for the poetic and the moral imagina- 
tion can never pass away. The name of one of 
the Sirens on the British Museum amphora, l/xcpdTra, 
recalls Aleman’s * maidens with voices that \Yake 
desire,’ and Dante’s ^ siren of sensual pleasure’ 
repeats in verse of more than Greek loveliness the 

1 r/w KatjU's Xest, § 74. 

3 ' Illec'toH suo cantu in naufragia dediicebant ’ (Sorviua, on 
jKiieid, v. 864). 

Amphora, Brit. Miw. E. 440, reproduced in Wclcker's 
article, p. 6(K>. ThlN article is now the most conveuieot reper- 
tory of the monumental evidence. But much of it can be 
found also in A. Baumeister, Dfnktiuiler des klasH. AUertums, 
a vols., Munich, 1K.S4 88, and io the full and learned artiole of 
O. Michel in Dareinher^-Siurlio. 

* K. Browninjf, The JSnr/liuhrnan in Italy. 

R Vita Soph. Vitalnur. 13. 

R Their oritfinal home shifU with the localisation of the 
Homeric story. The late testimouia arc collected by Weieker 
in Itoschor, p. 60(1. Btrabo, v. 246, tells of a cult of the Siren 
Parthenope at Neapolla. 

7 //. XVI. 856, xxili. .362. » Urn Burial, ch, Iv. 

w (3, Welcker, Der Seelenvogel in der alien Literaiur und 
Kunat, Leipzig, 1002. 


inscription SIPHNEIMI on the Tyrrhenian Hydria, 
Louvre E 8(i3 : 

* To Hon caiitava io eon doloe airena 
Ohe i marinari in mezzo mar dismago.’ 

'riie Hirens are not mentioned except by modem 
inference in Hesiod, tho Homeric hymns, Pindar, 
or .^Eacliylus. In the Greek lyrics they are named 
only in Erinna’s reference to the Sirens on the 
tomb of her companion Baucis, and in frag. 7 of 
Aleman, and a new fragment of Archilochus. 
Sophocles speaks of them as the ‘songstresses of 
death’ and ‘daughters of Phorkys.’^ Euripides’ 
Helena invokes them as ‘ winged maidens, 
daughters of earth,’ to sing her sorrows.** And 
in his Andromache'^ ‘Sirens' speeches’ is rhetoric 
for the words of the women who lead Hennione 
astray. 

In the fragments of Greek comedy (Epicharmus, 
Theopompus) it is perhaps they who tempt the 
famished Odysseus with de.scriptions of a Gar- 
gantuan feast, while he checks the eagerness of 
his companions by the remark that their flute- 
playing IS rotten (aairpd). 

Til Plato’s Itepublic* the music of the spheres is 
produced by the concerted notes of eight Sirens, 
one on each circle. IMato’s Cratylus^ allegorizes 
the myth in wdiat Ruskin" calls ‘ the divine passage 
in the Cratylus of Plato about the place of the 
dead,’ wdiich he renders exqui.-^itely : 

* And nonu of IhoBf who dwell there (lewre to depart thenee, 
— no, not oven the SircriH ; hut even they, the sodiicerB, are 
there themselveB bo^fuiled, and they who lulled all men, tliern- 
selveH laid to rest— they, and all others - -Hueh sweet songs doth 
death know’ how- lo wing to them.’ 

Ovid’ merely says that the Sirens were jday- 
mates of Pro.serpino, and that the gods granted 
them w'ings that they might continue their search 
for her over the sea also. In the legimd of the 
Argonauts, as the mylliographs Apollodorus® and 
Hyginus" tell us, Orpheus sang again.st the Sirens 
wfio, being defejitcd, i%'ist themselves into the .sea 
and \v(»re tran.s formed into hidden rocks.*® This is 
the origin of the long modern literary tradition, 
from Samuel Daniel to William Morris’s Life and 
Death of Jason, in which Orpheus (or Odysseus) 
sing.s the song of virtue against the allurements 
of the Sirens of temptation. In the language of 
the LXX (Job 3lP. Is 34*» 43*®, Jer 5(P) Siren is a 
synonym for the wdld criiaturcs and spirits that 
inhabit waste places. The AV renders it by ‘ owds ’ 
or ‘dragons.’ The Chri.stian Fathers variously 
allegorized these passages, and also interpreted 
Odysseus lashed to the mast us a symbol of the 
Christian clinging to the Cross of Christ to resist 
the allurements of the w orld. Bacon pronouncc.s 
Orpheus’ remedy of song better than Ulys.ses’ 
device of stopping the ears of his c,rew wit h wax : 

* For meditationg upon things divine excdl the pleoHureH of 
the senge, not in iwwer only but also in sweetneaa.' liight. and 
conecienoeleHK literature aims* at taking the wdngg away from 
the MuHet}' crow'iiH and giving them back to tlie Bireng.’ n 

In Daniel’s Ulysses and the Siren Ulysses answers 
the Siren in this edifying strain : 

* F-iir Nymph, if fame or honour were 
To be attain’d witli cage. 

Then would I come and rest mo there 
And leave such toils as these.’ 

Though not cjmressly named, the Sirens are clearly 
meant in the Faerie QueeneJ'* by the mermaids who 

‘ fondly gtrivM 

With th’ lieliconiaii muidee for maintcry,’ 
and who invite Sir Guyon to find his ‘Port of 
rest ’ in 

*The worlds sweet In, from paine and wearigotne tunnoyle.’ 


1 Fragg. 862 and 861, J ebb- Pearson. 
»i.me936. *6J7U. 

« 'fiwe and Tide, xxiv. § 166. 

8 1. 0. » I^ah. 141. 

JO See Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 808. 

11 ^wfrfom o/tAe Ancients, xxxl. 


2 Helena, 167. 

R 403 li. 

7 Met am. v. 662 ff. 


12 II. xU. 81 1 
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This is a favourito motive of Renaissance epics, 
recurring in various forms in Ariosto, Camoiins, 
and Tasso. The Sea-Fairies of Tennyw^n is a 
lyric development of the same theme with touches 
taken from Catullus’ cpyllium of Peleus and Thetis. 
The appeal of Matthew Arnold’s New Sirens is to 
scepticism and emotionalism — 

‘ Only, what we feel, wc know.' 

liOwell’s Sirens eclio Tennyson’s sea*fairies and his 
lotos-eaters, and their lure is 

* To be at rest for evermore 1 ’ 

hiTitRATUUE.--See the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

Paul Shorey. 

SIVA.— See SaivisMjDra VI DIANS (North India). 

SIVA NAR&YA^IS. — The &va Narfiyanls, 
or Sio Naranis, are a monotheistic sect of N. India, 
having their centre in the Districts of Ghazipur 
and Balia. They profess unqualified monotheism, 
have no formal ritual, and pay no regard to the 
objects of Hindu and Musalman veneration. Their 
worship consists in the members gathering at a 
dham^ or monastery, where one of their Granthst 
or sacred liooks, is read. Adoration is then ottered 
to the Para Brahma, or the Supreme, and otterings 
are made, which are devoted to the upkeep of the 
establishment. 

They accept converts from all classes of the 
community— dlinduH, Muslims, or Christians — and 
many of these adhere outwardly/ to the forms of 
their original lieliefs. It is specially reported that 
some Indian Christians of the District of Shahabd<<i 
belong to the sect. At the present day most of the 
members are low-caste Hindus, but the chief sants^ 
or leaders, are generally Kajphts or Brahmans. 
According to liisley,' the large majority of Bengali 
Chamars belong to it. 

The acceptance of a convert is a matter of small 
<!eremony. No guru^ or spiritual guide, is required. 
A few Siva NAriiyanis a-sseinblo to meet the pos- 
tulant, sweetmeats which have previously been 
deposited on one of their holy books are distributed, 
a tew passages are read from the book, and the 
ceremony is complete. 

The sect was founded in the reign of the enlperor 
Muhammad Hhah (A.T). 1719-48) by one oiva Narft- 
yana, a Narauni Rajput of the village of Chandra- 
war in the present Balia District. He is said to 
have written sixteen Hindi works,* viz. Lava 
Granthy Sdnt-vildSy Sant o jdn Granthy Sant- 
sundaVy Guru-nyas, Sdnt-dchdHy &fint6padehy ^ab- 
ddvaliy Sdnt-parwdnOy Sdnt-mahimdy Sdni-sagaVy 
Bafd stotray Ba.fd parwdjuty Pati parwanUy and 
Barhd Bant. The most ^important of these are 
the Gum-nyds and the ^dnt-vilds. The former, 
compiled from the Sanskrit Purdnasy gives an 
account of the ten incarnations of Visnu, and is 
subdivided into fourteen chapters, of which the 
first six treat of the author, of faith, of the jmnish- 
ment of sinners, of virtue, of a future state, and 
of discipline. The latter is a treatise on moral 
sentiments. The opening lines are : ‘ The love of 
God and His knowledge are the only true under- 
standing.’® In addition to these fifteen there is 
one more, sealing the whole, which has not yet 
been divulged, and which remains in the exclusive 
charge of the head of the sect. 

The unitarianism of this sect is of the straitest 
kind. They acknowledge one Supreme Deity, the 
creator (kartd)y whom they call the Nirankfir Par 
Brahm (i.e. nirdkdram param Tirdhmn) and the 
Sant PuTU9 {Sat-puru§a)y on whose nature Might 
was thrown by Siva NarAyana.’ The moral virtues 
of truth, temperance, and mercy are inculcated, 

1 7Vi6«a and Castei o/ Bengal, i. 178. 

2 Wilson says Iw'elve. In the above list the last four are not 
mentioned by him. He calls the Sant o jdn (jrauth the Vajan 
Granih. 

3 Risley, 1. 17a 


[Milygamy is prohibited, and sectarian marks are 
not u.sed. 

They claini that the emperor Muhammad Shah 
was one of Siva Narfiyanas converts and that ho 
gave him a seal. This is still possessed by the sect, 
and used on vnrwdna^y or precepts, issued by the 
heads to the mithful. 

Crooke' and Hisley* identify the Siva Narfiyanls 
with the Rai Dfisis (o.i>.), but this is not borne out 
by inquiries made by the present writer. The 
Rai Dasis are all Chamars, but among the Siva 
Narayanis all sects are admitted. Quito possibly 
the Rai Dfij^fs, whose tenets are not dissimilar, 
claim to be Siva Narfiyanls, but they by no means 
form the whole sect. 

Litkratukr. — Kxcept the articles of Risley and Crooke aliove 
iiieulioiied, the only published aeeount of this sect which has 
been seen by the present writer is tliat contained in H. H. 
Wilson, Sketch of the lieligiouji Srct» of the Hindus [vol. 1. of 
Select Wirrke, ed. R. Rost], Ijondon, ISOl, p. 3.Wf. The present 
art. is based on this, hut his stateinents are correcti'd and 
supplemented by inquiries specially mode from the bead of the 
sect at Ghdxlpur; see J RAS, 1»18, p. 114 flf. H. H. Risley, 
The Trihen and Canten nf Renijal, Caleiilta, 1801, i. 178, niul W. 
Crooke, I'he Trihen and CasteH of the N.W. I^rovinceu and 
Oiulh, do. 1806, ii. 18511., describe at leiif^th the Siva NdrdyaQi 
customs, as those of Uie CMiumdr Rai Ddsls. The practices 
described differ in a few details from those tfiveti above. 

G. A. Grierson. 

SKIN. — The significance of the skin for the 
history of ndigion springs from three priiiciiml 
sources : (a) its natural pigmentation, (6) tatuing, 
etc., (c) sacrificial rites. 

(a) The colour of the skin atlbrdsone of tho most 
obvious tests of racial dittenmee. Three recogniz- 
able pigments are foiiml in the mucous layer 
between the dermis and the imidermis, viz. yellow, 
reddish-brown, and black.® Hut any classification 
of the many varieties of skin- colouration must be 
more or less arbitrary. A typical scheme is that 
of Paul Topinard,* who enumerates ton varieties, 
by dividing the white into pale, florid, olive-white, 
the yellow into clear, olive, and dark, the dark 
into coiJpery-red, chocolate-brown, .sooty-black, 
and coitl-hlack. In some countries tlie colour- 
distinction is still of great social and political 
importance; this mav help us to realize the re- 
ligious influence of colour in earlier period.s. 

‘Tho Sanskrit word for oaHto ih oania, that in “tjolour" ; and 
this shows how thoir diHtinclion of liigh and low caste arose.’® 

As a precise morphological distinction, the colour 
of the skin is of secondary value. 

* Used alone ... the test of colour will lead to serious mia- 
apprehonsion of tho real relations of various races.’ u 

[b) The alteration of the appearance of the skin 
by tatued marks and patterns is a very wide-spread 
custom. Lubbock * collects a number of examjdes, 
ranging from simple oniamcnt to serious mutila- 
tion. lie remarks that ‘ ornamentation of the 
skin is almost universal among the lower races of 
men.* Some would regard all tiiese cii.Mtoms as 
springing primarily from a desire for ornamenta- 
tion. Thus We.steniiarck says : 

* We have seen Ijow savage men miU women in ^ arious ways 
endeavour to make tliemM'hefi attnxrtive to the opponite sex 
by ornanienting, inulilating, iiainlirig, and Uittooing themselves. 
'Riat llM'se praetieeH eKHentiRlly subserve this «n<l appears 
chiefiv from the f.ict lliat the time selected for them is the age 
of puberty.’** 

The motive to which he refers i.s certainly eou- 
tributory, hut hardly prima^. It is saicr to 
agree witli Achclis, who says : ® 

1 Triheeand Castes of the A. W. Frovincee and Oudh, ii. 18.5 ff. 

21. 178 <T. 

8 W. L. II. Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropolomi , Cmiu 
bridge, 1904, p. 348. 

4 Uuoted by Duckworth, p. 3.53. 

® E. B. Tylor, Anthropology, new ed., lAindon, 1904, p. 09. 

® Duckworth, p. 3.52. 

2 Origin of Civilisation^, London, 1902, jip. r)9-(i6. See also 
art. Tatiiiwo. 

^ Uist. of Uuman Marriage'^, l4om\ou, iW'\, V- iAl. 

® P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, in I.ehrtnuh der liehgiuns- 
geachichte'\ Tubingen, 19f»6, i. 46. 
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* There If no doubt thft the operation has a relii^ioos flignl> 
ilcanoe ; it is performed by the priests during the chanting of 
religious songs, and its origin is ascribed to the gods. . , . The 
custom stands in close relation to Toteinisni, especiallv since 
the incised figures so often represent animals : snakes, lizards, 
fishes, birds.* 

We may also note that *the marks or scars left on legs or 
arms from which blood had been drawn were probably the 
origin of tattooing.*! 

(f) With toteinism {q.v.) we may also connect 
the various sacrificial ceremonies in tlie ritual of 
which Home use is made of the skin of the slain 
animal. A typical case is that reported by Hero- 
dotus in his account of the festival of Zeus at 
Thebes. He gives the current legend of an appes 
ance of Zeus to Herakles in the disguise of a ran 
fleece, with the ram’s head held in front, and 
proceeds : 

'The Thebans tlien do not sacrifice rams but hold them 
sacred for this reason ; on one day however in the year, on the 
feast of Zeus, they out u^ in the same manner and flay one 
single ram and cover with its skin the image of Zeus, and then 
they bring up to it another image of Heracles. Tliis done, all 
who are tn the tcinule beat themselves in lamentation for the 
ram, and then they bury it in a sacred tomb.' ^ 

Hero the legend has obviously sprung from the 
annual institution of killing the animal totem, or 
(if we doubt, with Frazer, the totemistic stage in 
this case) from the institution of killing the divine 
animal.* Frazer compares with the example given 
by Herodotus a custom once existing among the 
Indians of California of preserving the entire skin 
and featliers of their sacred bird, the great buzzard, 
when one was slain annually, to make a festal 
garment, also a W. African custom (Fernando Po) 
of hanging the skin of the sacred cohra-caiiella 
on a tree to he touched by all the children uorn 
during the previous year. It has been suggested 
that Uie OT reference to ‘ the horns of the altar,’ 
in connexion with the application of the blood and 
the right of asylum, should be traced back to the 
custom of spreading the skin of the victim, with 
the horns still attached to it, over the altar.^ In 
these and many similar practices® we can trace 
two principles of primitive thought; (1) the 
sacroQ animal is (;onccived as standing in the most 
intimate relation to the life and prosperity of the 
worshippers ; (2) the skin is thought to contain 
within itself a portion of the life of the animal 
even after separation from the body. With such 
premisses, it is quite natural to reason that closer 
communion with the animal-gwl can he gained by 
the priest or the worshipper putting on the skin of 
the flayed animal as a sacred garment,® llohert- 
son Smith ’’ traces a survival of this in the coming 
of Jacob to his father in the skins of kids. Frazer * 
points out a similar use of human skin in the Mexi- 
can ritual. The chorus of the Greek tragedy were 
originally called ‘ goats’ (Tpd 7 oi), iind wore goat-skins 
to show their close relation with the goat-god,® 
whilst it was the custom even of certain Christian 
catechumens to stand hare- footed upon a goat-skin.*® 
We may see the same circle of ideas extended to 
divine inspiration and divination ; thus the god 
Faunus was suj)j>ose«l to reveal the future through 
dreams to such of his votaries as slept within his 
precincts upon the fleeces of sacrificea lambs.** A 
further extension of these ideas may be seen in the 
! F. B. Jevonsj, Introd. to the Uiet. oS Religion^, fiOndon, 1902, 
p. 172. 

3 ii. 42, tr. O. C. Macaulay. 

» i)t. V,, Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London, 
1912, Ii. 169-172, 174 f. 

4 E. Kautzsch, in II DB v. 620. 

3 Of., e.g., A. Lan)(, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, now ed., 
liondon, 1899, ii. 238 ; W. Roiiertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites^, do. 1804, pp. 436-439 ; Jovons, p. 338. 

8 Of. Jevons, p. 102 f. 7 P. 467. 

8 GR*, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, liondon, 1918, pp. 288, 290, 
294 f.. 2k ff., 801 f. 

* Jevons, p. 361. 

H. von Schubert and W. Moeller, Lehrlnteh der Kirehen- 
geachiehte, Tubingen, 1002. i. 742. 

n A. O. Seyfferc, Diet, qf Classical Antiquitiesli, London, 1906, 
p. 886 ; cf. Gideon’s fleece (Jg ; see also art. Flmos. 


outstanding institutions of marriage and burial, so 
closely ana universally linked with religion. In 
the Koman marriage ceremony known as con- 
fan'taiio the skin of the slain victim was stretched 
over two seats, on which the bride and bridegroom 
had to sit ; * Hartland * refers to coiiahitation upon 
a cow-hide in connexion with a Transylvanian gipsy 
tribe. In ancient Palestine burial in a sheep-skin 
seems to have been customary.* 

In recent years, when the king of the Sbankalla tribes 
(Abyssinia) died, * he was sewn up in a green hide bag in a 
sitting position. . . . One tribe had a custom of sewing ciiance 
strangers up in green hides and leaving them to be killed by 
the contraction of the skins.’ 4 

The original idea of such practices is clearly to 
secure a closer union with the deity r^resenteu by 
the skin, whether for protection or for the more 
eflicient offering of a victim. A late survival of 
these primitive customs among civilized peoples 
may he seen in the harvest custom of slaying a 
goat and wearing the skin to cure pains in the 
back ; * this may oe paralleled with the making of 
the skin of the totem-animal into a medicine-hag 
among the Mosquito Indians.® 

Frazer suggests that the use of images may have 
arisen througn the habit of preserving the skin of 
the sacred animal. 

* The skin in fact was kept as a token or memorial of the god. 
or rather os containing in it a part of the divine life, and it naa 
only to be stuffed or stretched upon a frame to become a regular 
image of him. *7 

An example of this may he seen in the manu- 
facture or an image in human form from the skin 
of some animal by the hands of the Samoyed 
shaman.® Another interesting transitional case, 
which seems to support Frazer’s suggestion, is seen 
in the practice of the pearl-fishers of the Persian 
Gulf : 

*Ea<!h boat has a sort of figure-head, called the kuhait, 
generally covered with a skin of a sheep or goat which was 
sacrificed when the boat was first launchecl.'^ 

There can he little doubt that the belief in the 
psychical qualities of the skin, v'hich forms the 
connecting link in the religious customs exemplified, 
has operated in many instances less easy to detect, 
such as the shining of the skin of the face of Moses 
(£x 34*®), and the general attitude to skin disefiscs 
such as leprosy, in ancient times. 

Litkkatukb.— S ee the works c'ited in the footnotes. 

H. Wheelkh Robinson. 

SKY AND SKY-GODS.-i. Universality and 
antiquity. — Through endless transformations and 
disfigurements (mythological or functional) the 
sky-god is found to be at the base of all the 
systems of the great livilized religions of the 
classical Mediterranean and Oriental worlds. lie 
occupies the same place in the great systems of 
Asia and in the semi-civilized reli^ons of pre- 
Columban America. As we find him in all the 
groups of so-called non-civilized religions without 
exception, we may safely presume that the concept 
of sky-god lielongB to the most ancient period m 
the liistory of religious feeling, and that it is at 
leiust as ancient as primitive naturism and animistic 
fetish i.sm. Whether it is even pre-animistic in its 
fundamental aspect is a question ivliich must be 
reserved in the meantime. 

The nature, rdle, and characteristics of this 

! Bervius, ad AHn. iv. 874 ; cited by W. W. Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome, London, 1009, p. 136. 

a LP I. 124, note (1). 

3 B. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine, London, 1608, 
p. 35. 

4 Reported in The Tribune, 26th April, 1906. 

8 GJS^, pt. v.. Spirits of the Com and of the WUd, i. 286 ; the 
instance is from Grenoble. 

8 Jevons, p. 183. 

7 GB9, pi v., Spirits of the Com and if the Wild, ii. 178. 

8 A. Bostian, Der Menseh in der Gesehichte, Leipzig, 1860, 11. 
129: cf. li. 267. 

8 8. M. Zwemer, Arabia : the Cradle of Islam, Edinburgh and 
London, 1900, p. 101. 
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univerRal sky-god may be concealed under the 
most diverse forms, but he is always more or less 
clearly recognizable to the historian of religions 
and always identical in essential definition. 
America snows him in the mythologies of the 
Toltecs, the Mayas, and the Incas, ^ as well its in 
Brazil, in the Andes, among the Caribs, in Tierra 
del Fuego, and at the extreme north among the 
Kskirno. 'Fhe shamanist groups of^ N. Asia and 
the cosmogony and dualism of the Ainns show him 
(Pase-Kamui) similar to the sky-god (much more 
distinct) of the religions of China (Ti-en) and of 
primitive Japanese Shinto. He is related to the 
ancient Pulu^i of the Andamans, to the Vanina 
of primitive India, and, towards the west, to all 
the pantheons of the ancient classical East. 
Towards the south, Australia, Polynesia, and 
Melanesia sometimes present deformed character- 
istics, as in the myths of N. America, but com- 
parative study soon disentangles his fundamental 
characteristics, which are those found long ago in 
Clialdaea and in the Semitic and proto-Semitic 
world. But nowhere does his physiognomy appear 
more distinctly than in Africa— whether in the 
pantheons of ancient Egypt or in the many savage 
religions of the black continent. From the great 
Kilinia of the Bantu gi*oups to the Negritian Mahu 
we recognize him as aiw^s the same under a 
hundred diilerent names : Ibantzu of the Congo 
among the Bangala, Fidi Mukulu (Hhe supreme 
being’) of the sky among the Basonga, Kalaga 
among the Warcga, Uletit among the Kuku, 
Kabeaya Mpungu and Vilye Mukulu among the 
Baholos and the Balubas, etc. Bzakuta, the 
‘ thrower of celestial stones,* of the Yorubas is 
only another aspect of the same sky-god ; so also 
Waka of the Gallas is the thunder aspect of the 
sky-god ; and Lubari is the rain aspect of the sky- 
god, just like Dengdit among the Dinkas, lanku- 
pong among the Amiapins, Ropi on the (Jold Coast, 
Oloron in Benin, Ngangmo on the Ivory Coast, 
and hundreds of others (Ituri in Kilimanjaro, the 
Buniba of the Bushongo, the great Kongola of E. 
Africa, the Mutabani of the Batutsi, the Kafir 
Inliu-Ankulu, the M’ba of the Ababua, etc.). If 
we ascend to the cold regions of the Finnish races, 
we lind him again under the names of Yumala 
(T.apps), Yuma ((Uieremiss), Yubmel (Samoyod), 
Tengri (Mongol), Boiiga (Tunguses), and Uklo 
(Estbonian). 

The sky-god has reigned everywhere ; his king- 
dom still covers the whole of the uncivilized world. 
No historical or proto-historical motive can be 
assigned as the wuise, and neither the migrations 
of races nor the diflusion of myths and folk-lore 
affords the slightest justification of this fact. The 
universality of the sky-god and the uniformity of 
his essential characteristics ^ are the logical conse- 
quence of the constant uniformity of the primitive 
systems of cosmogony. The sky-god is connected 
with the most ancient ideas on the composition of 
the world and its forces (not the universe, which is 
too vast for the mind of the savage, hut the corner 
of earth which is for him the whole world). Now, 
everywhere we find the sky conceived in the same 
way — as a huge liquid mass, supfiorted above the 
earth by a solid transparent substance, below 
which are the air, the winds, and then the terres- 
trial plane. Frequently this liquid mass is thought 
to surround the solid earth also and to form another 
liquid abyss below it. It is not within the scope 
of this article to enumerate the secondary varieties 
of this general structure, such as * upper and lower 
abysses, vaulted skies, with superimposed com- 
partments, divided into quarters,’ etc. But, in 
order to understand the subject, we must em- 
phasize the constant bond that materially united 
1 See below, 16. 2 see below, 1 5 . 


the waters of the sky either to the sea or to t he 
fabled sources of the great rivers ; so that finally 
all water, as well as the liquid masses which fall 
from the clouds, is a product of the celestial pbine. 
The function of raiu-god and water-god (sea or 
river) and of so many sky-gods is thus explained. 
The essential r61e of water in the general life of 
nature justifies the attributing to tne sky-god of 
ail tlio gieat natural phenomena. Tho power and 
the remarkable characteristics of the various 
meteorological phenomena of which the sky is the 
theatre are a secondary, though not less efficient, 
cause of the pre-eminent part assigned to it by all 
primitive religions. 

There is such clo.so resemblance between the 
o-iid the vital manifestations of the sky 
that, according to the various peoples, we find the 
same linguistic root meaning simultaneously the 
material sky, the rain, the clouds, ami the sky -god 
(or meteorological plienonioim and the sky-god), 
or, again, the storm, the thunder, and tho sty-god 
(cf. Jupiter Pluvius and Zei)* Kepavvdt in classical 
mythology). 

Alongside of the single sky-god we And in several systems 
two or more gods— e.j;., a god of the upper sky and a god of tho 
lower sky on the terroHlrial plane); or four (or more) sky- 
g<Mis in charge of quarters or geometrirAl divisions of celestial 
space ; or wveral sky-gods, each having one of the superimposed 
skies as his kingdom. Tlio study of these different systems 
shows that they arc nut primitive. Some are the urnduet of 
astrological speculations or very refined astral myths ; others 
are the result of historical circumstances having agglomerated 
into a single political civilization religious groups which were 
at one time distinct Clialdioa, Egypt, Mexico). In such 
cases syncretism tends to amalgamate tliese gods into a single 
being (r.t;., Hathor-Maut-Nut Neith-Isis for Egypt); or theology 
attriuutuB distinct characteristics and functions to each of 
them. Thus, among the Aztecs tliu sky-god TczcaUipoca. 
Tluloc, the Quetzalcoatl of Cholotlan, and the Huitzilu{»ochtll 
(blue sky) of the Temochciui were originally single sky-gods, 
peculiar to tho peoples subdued by and incorporated in the 
empire of the conquerors. 

2. Nature and personality.— If the importance 
and antiquity of the concept of tho sky-god are 
explained by the importance of the material »ky, 
is tho conception of sky-god itself explained by an 
exclusive ai>plication of the processes of pure and 
simple animism or by the usual mechani.sm of 
naturism ? Neither animism nor naturism entirely 
explains the particular nature of tho sky-god. 
/XTiiniism may bestow a personality on tho most 
varied natural phenomena or on any inanimate 
object in nature, from hunger, plague, or a 
mountain -peak to a spring, a waterspout, a cyelono, 
or an artificially manufactured object. The sky 
is something more than simplo matter personilied.^ 
Naturism in itself would only partly explain the 
nature of the sky-god. It has long boon observed 
that the personal teings emanating from naturism 
have often a special aspect quite distinct and 
different from the objects or phenomena of which 
they are the personilications (e.j/., the waters, 
winds, sun, etc.). Personification, in its funda- 
mental pr(jces.9tis, starts from the idea that un<ler 
the appearance and within or beliind tho material 
exterior there exists a being or, rather, a personal 
force (of course it cannot yet bo eonceived as im- 
material), closely bound to the substance of which 
it is the energy and the life, unable to exist with- 
out this Hiihstance, but distinct from it and, if 
necessary, separable from it — at least momentarily. 
The sky-god is therefore radically dificrent from 
the substance whic.h forms the material sky. Ho 
lives in it ; he lives by it ; he is mingled with it ; 
the physical sky is not merely his habitat— it is 
his very substance; but the personification of a 
substance is distinct and separable from the sub- 
stance which it animates ; it is superior to it, and 
yet the substance is indispensable to its existernre, 
lor without it it would return to tho vortex <.>f the 
impersonal forces of chaos. Does this imjdy that 
I See art. Prrsonipioatiov (Iniroduotory and Primitive^ 
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primitive roan imagiiies a time when» as the sky 
was not yet in existence, the eky-god could not 
exist? This vital question cannot be definitely 
answered in the present state of ethnological in- 
formation. Numerous myths of savage and semi- 
civilized races seem to show a sky-god existing 
even in primordial matter and releasing the sky 
W his ettbrt. But are those myths primitive? 
Can primitive reasoning reach the problem of the 
origin of the sky? Provisionally and with great 
reserve, we may suggest the following solution : 
in the formless mirsH of impersonal forces there 
spontaneously appeared forces endowed with per- 
sonal consedousness ; the most efficient of these 
released the liquid mass from the universal chaos 
and formed the material sky, which has ever since 
been its vital substance and its special property. 
Such an outline, however, must be subject to 
constant revision, for no savage tribe has formu- 
lated the theory in explicit abstract terms ; and it 
requires for basis the exposition of a great mass 
of myths, folk-lore, theogony, cosmology, and even 
traditional ceremonial. 

3. R61e and functions.— -It is much easier to 
draw up an inventory of the functions and attri- 
butes of the sky-god. The essential characteristics 
are constant tnroughout, and this identity, Iwth 
in characteristics and in evolution, is one of the 
points most firmly established by the comparative 
method in the study of religions. 

The data of primitive man’s actual experience 
and the exercise of rational (or pseudo-rational) 
search for its causes logically led to the scries of 
functional attributes of the sky -god. The physical 
phenomena of the sky and their ascription to the 
personality living in the material sky w’ere always 
and everywhere the starting • point, the only 
variations resulting from local geography and 
climatology. 

Rain ana its effects on the terrestrial surface are 
naturally in the first rank. As a logical result, 
the rdle of giving the rain, and with it the storm, 
thunder, lightning, and their cunsequenoes, led 
men to conclude that the sky-god was the author 
of a certain number of manifestations of life and 
death. Several mythologies, civilized and savage, 
ascribe the ownership of life (regarded as breath 
or as a force) to the sky-god. Sometimes they 
even reach the stage of regarding him as the source 
of every vital principle, although frequently also 
he shares this ownership with the earth-god. 
The question of death is more obscure. Primitive 
man does not imagine one death ; to him there are 
as many kinds of death as there are material 
manifestations of the destruction of living things. 
We may say, briefly, that death as a rule is not 
the work of the sky-god. It is an impersonal 
force, superior to him, like fate ; and he often 
seems even to oppose it. As an almost absolute 
rule, only death by lightning is his direct action.^ 
Beyond this, the rdle of the sky-god in ordinary 
life approximates to the type of * the otiose 
supremo being.’ As a matter of fact, to his 
activity as first cause is ascribed all that is in- 
explicable, beyond the capacity of such-and-such 
a special spirit, all that is abnormal or specially 
impressive. But in practice the constant search 
of the human spirit for the explanation of the 
unknown and the infinite always tends gradually 
to strip the sky-gotl of his prerogatives or special 
qualities in favour of more definite and more 
accessible beings of secondary rank. A universal 
result of this is the paucity of definite worship and 
the almost complete absence of liturgy, sacrifices, 
and sacerdotal organizations connect with him, 

1 Sometime# death bv drownliijf In assimilated to death bj 
celestial Are, chiefly in the systems in which the sea or the river 
is regarded as a dependent of the material sky. 


because the religious systems which have reached 
this stage of organization address themselves to 
deities already more specialized in definite 
functions. 

Nevertheless, by the contrary phenomenon, which, 
however, is very logical in its consequences, the 
same progressive human reflexion results in attri- 
buting more and more the origin of the sensible 
world (or rather the organization of animate 
matter) to the old sky-god. By this means the 
conception of the creator sky-god was reached, 
who, once his task is finished, seems to lose interest 
in it and leave to other beings the duty of govern- 
ing and controlling the struggling mass of living 
beings and the w'hole world of nature. 

The word * create,' of course, must her© be understood in a 
simple and tinphilosophical sense. The very id(>a of this 
restricted 'creation,' understood in the sense of modelling, 
making, and vivifying matter. Is not a primitive speculation. 
It developed slowly, by the gradual addition to the original 
stock of the sky-god's powers of a series of new acts as reason- 
ing and the growing search for the principle of causality estab- 
lished new connexfouB and made new deductions therefrom. 
The creation of the sky-god never appears as complete or 
absolute, lie is the olilcst demiurge, but he Is neither anti^rlor 
to iior the author of all life. 

The nucleus around which has gradually accumulated the 
mass of facts which combine to constitute a creation seems, in 
the majority of oosmogonies, to he the double operation of (II 
separating the luminous mass from the dark mass, light and 
darkness being henceforth distinct and opposed, and (2) releas- 
ing the solid elements from the liquid mass— these two opera- 
tions being, in a sense, quite naturally suggested by the 
material appearance of the sky and the sinx^essive luminous 
phenomena observed by man in it, and by the universal belief 
in the liould consistency of the sky resting on the transparent 
but solii! vault of the ilrinament. 'This first series of acts of 
creation has a paramount indnence afterwards on the apjiear- 
ancs of the first dualistic systems, f 

A lint of the Hkjr-goda regarded as the authors of 
the creation (qnasi-complete or partial) of the uni- 
verne would involve an enumeration of all known 
mythologies. To give an idea of them as brielly 
as possible we shall adopt the following classifica- 
tion. 

(a) Systems in irhich the sky-god is regarded ns 
the sole agent in creation .^ — These systems may be 
eonvonieritly divided into three chief groups. (1) 
Those in wliich the sky-god is asexual and ha.s, 
simply on account of grammatical termination, a 
tenaency to be conceived as a male principle. To 
this group belong the most elementary cosmog- 
onies, in which living beings are supposed to 
the direct product of some portion of the physi- 
cal substance of the .sky-god. The myths of 
savages all over the world, both at the present 
time and in the past {e.g., Kgypt), give us all 
varieties of the supposed processes : the beings are 
the product of the sweat of the god, of his tears, of 
his humours, of his vomit, etc. We have to come 
fairly high up to find systems that conceive the 
sky-god as creating by means of action, forming 
matter, and communicating to it by his material 
breath a portion of his vital substance. 

(2) Those in which the sky-god is positively 
regarded as being of the male sex. In such cases 
the isolation of the gmi leads to the necessity of 
imagining that the 'creafion ’ issues from his sub- 
stance, either by drops of blood or, more frequently, 
bj the effusion of the seminal Iluid (e.y., the Egyp- 
tian Turn and the Buinha of the Bushongo). 

(3) Those, much more developed, in which living 
beings (in whole or in part) are derived by chila- 
birth from the womb of the sky-deity— which pre- 
supposes the deity to be female. Sometimes this 
birth takes place directly for all {e.g,, the myths 
of the Upper White Nile): sometimes it takes 
place in two stages, the goddess giving birth to a 

1 See artt. Duausm, and below, f 5. 

3 It must be noted, of ooune, that * to create * always means 
essentially to organize and vivify or fashion already existing 
substances. Oreation ex nikilo is unknown to the intellect of 
primitive and semi-civilized man and even of civilized man at 
the stage of ^e ancient religions of the olassical East. 
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corUiin number of agents, who, in tlieir turn, 
couple and reproduce the cliief classes of bein^ 
{e,g.y the Egyptian sky-goddess llathor). This 
seems to be the most frequent type. We must 
mention that in every case the sty-goddess con- 
ceives of her own accord, without tlie lielp of a 
male principle (ci., e.g,^ the most ancient Sumerian 
conception). Her animal or human form ^ has 
nothing to do with the question. 

This initial position leads^ in advanced religions, 
to the most subtle theological tlieories when the 
work of the sky-goddess lias to be roiionciled with 
the necessity of a vivifying principle anterior to 
her and fecundating her. The inextricable difli- 
ciilties of the sacerdotal account of Theban Egypt, 
with lia, the bull-god, as husband of his mother, 
borne by her and continually fecundating her, 
give a sulheient idea of these systems, whose out- 
lines we find in more than tw’enty known religions.® 

{b) Systems in which the sky-god is associated 
with another god in the work of creation. — With- 
out examining the question of simultaneity or later 
appearance, wo find a second important series of 
religions, in which the sky-god, in order to accom- 
plish his work as demiurge, has associated his 
activity with that of another being, usually the 
oarth-ocity. Wc may distinguish two chief groups. 

(1) The first (and the most numerous) includes 
cases in which the sky is a god and the earth a 
goddess. The world is born from their union. 
This is the type of the Polynesian myths of Hand 
and Pepo, that of Tangaroa, and that of the Greek 
Gaia and Ouranos. 

(2) In the second group the sky is regardetl as 
the matrix in which beings are formed, and the 
ejirth is the fecundating principle— a sky-goddess 
and an earth-god (e.g,^ l^b and Nnt of the Egyp- 
tian myth, etc.). 

A ^'rc'at number of secondary types sufurest the demiuriB^e 
sliariii',; his task with several cotnpanioiis. lie himself is some- 
times rclcifated to the very buf^itiniiit; of the work in the most 
vaune in N. Aiuerlcan oosniolouies, in which tho 

elaboration of the world seems to belong specially to certain 
animals, often of low si^ecies ; these systems require c«refnl 
study and often appear on analysis to be composite and de- 
formed products of earlier mytholoifies). 

We must pass over the cosmogonies in which the 
fiky-god cremates or organizes the world without 
producing it directly from his substance, fashion- 
ing its various substances by means of his word 
alone, which seizes and models the different form- 
less energies vibrating and trembling in the uni- 
verse creation by the words of the Egyptian 
Thoth). Those belong to a period when the sky- 
gotl no longer possesses bis specially celestial char- 
acteristics and is rather a supreme god. 

In order to uiideratand the aky-^od, we must notice a result 
of the conataut confusion of the primordial celestial water with 
the water of the aea. In a great number of rcligioua ayatema, 
both savage and advanced, the aky-god la confused with the 
aea god, whether he takes up hia abode in the aky or the aea 
indiiterently, or whether he unites in his poraon aky-inytha and 
nea-iuytha. Thia phenomenon is very marked, e.g., in the 
Indian mythology of Varupa and, among aavage races, in the 
aquatic sky -god of the Ainus {q.v.) and in the dogAsh-god of 
the Ueuin ; it is conjeotured al^ in tho OhaldHBan Cannes and 
in the various fish-deilies of the £. Mediterranean {e.g,. Aphro- 
dite, mother of the world). 'J'he sea is in every case regarded 
aa bound to the celestial mass. The latter is separated from it 
only above the lerreatrial plane by the vault of the Armament 
(the ‘Armament’ of Genesis). The same reasoning leads un- 
civilized man in the interior of the continents to believe that 
certain large expanses of water, lakes and rivers, are derived 
from the celestial water (s.ff., the Egyptian Nile, the Congo, 
the Welle, the Zambesi). The aky-god, tho creator of the 
world, often therefore dwella in tho bed of their watera. In tlio 
extreme west of Africa we And tho aky-god living in the logoona 
on tho coast, and the Ibanza of the Bangala living at one and 
the same time in the sky and in the depths of the river ; ao also 
Kilima in tlie Welle of the Moiibuttu or the Ababua, etc. Such 


1 8ee below, ) 4. 

* 8ome Polynesian mytliologles avoid the pr<)blcm by imagin- 
ing that the single deity tears from his sides tho Arst matter 
necessary for making beings. 


were the crocodile Sebek of ancient Egypt and the crocodile of 
the 8hilliika or Dinkas of the present-day White Nile. 

Tlie confusion of the sky-god with the chthonian gods, which 
ia rarer, is more difWcnilt to explain and would require loo long 
treatment. It is trai;eable in New Zealand and Polynesian 
iniUis, hut its mechanisni apwara more clearly in Africa- -c.i/., 
Kalaga of the Warega and the aky-god (at the same time the 
volcano-god) of the Ituri, according to the (distorted) myth of 
the Imandwa secret sixiety. To put it brieAy, the bond 
between the celcsti.al world and the chthonian world is due 
to water (deep sound's), Are (volcauoeaX and celestial metal 
(iron). 

4. Specific aspect and representations. — (n) 

Natural phenomena . — 'riiu most remarkable visible 
manifisstations of the activity or power of the sky- 
god seem everywhere to have been chosen for the 
material expression of tlie god (we must say 
* material expression’ ami not ‘image’). Excep- 
tional manifestations have naturally been in tho 
first rank. As a matter of fact, we tind lightning 
(all known religions), thunder {passim), tln^ rain- 
bow {e.g.y the Ababua), the aurora borealis 
(Eskimo), St. Elmo’s tire {classical Mediterranean), 
the zodiacal light (eastei'n h'gyptian delta), etc. 
These naturar manifestations have gradually 
tended to become ‘ aspects ’ tif the sky-god, and 
are the starting-point of fetishistic representa- 
tions, in which tne object, fioinetimes natural, 
sometimeB of human manufacture, is not yet 
regarded as the image of the god, but as his habi- 
tat, or rather ua a material covering sympatheti- 
cally bound to the essential force of tne ‘ spirit.* 
Such objects naturally are of inlinite variety, 
according to the human group and the geographi- 
cal position. In general, we may say that in the 
choice of fetishes the reasoning has been the same 
all the world over : the principle of material ex- 
pression, e,g., may be tne rei>reseiiiation of the 
effect to express the cause (or vice versa), or i>ei’- 
haps the part for tlie whole (or vice versa), eiMuu* 
in time or in space. It is a curious fact that fetish- 
istic expression has almost everywhere olieyed the 
same laws which separated the magic ideogram 
from simple pictography and thus created all over 
tlie worhl tne first written characters bu.sed on 
magical value. 

The most importiint class of natural phenomena 
ia found in the supposed effects of the material 
action of tho sky-god. Thus the saenui lire, the 
emhlem of this go»i, is supposed to be lighted by 
him ; detached rocks and sharp mountain-neakV 
are supposed to lie caused by the thunder in direct 
relation wdth the force of the sky-god ; ami trans- 
lucent stones, rock crystals, and precious stones 
are regarded as fragments of the celestial vault 
(the same principle later connected gold and silver 
with the solar and lunar gods). Hence also — and 
this throughout the whole world — the cult of the 
sky-god as manifest in meteorites, * thnniler- 
stones,* fragments of shooting-stars, ‘eagJe-.s tones,’ 
ill tho meteorite fire supposed to be detached from 
the sky, and, by extension, in stones supposed to 
have fallen from the sky, standing-stones, etc. 
menhirs). Belief in the presence of cel^tial hre 
(and consequently of tho sky-god) in flint, coin- 
luned with the notions about aerolites or meteorites, 
gives rise later to the world-wide cult of palaeo- 
lithic or neolithic tools, weapons, and instruments 
which are worshipped lis having fallen from the 
sky and which become emblems of the sky-god. 
Two equally interesting developments are the 
stones on mountain-summits becoming the first 
altars for sacrifice to the sky-god and tin; woi- 
sliip of sacred trees regarded as celestial trees. 

(i) Idolatrous representations. — (a) .'I /? iconic . — 
We now pass to the representations of the sky-gorl 
by modelled or drawn imitations of his activity - 
e.g., mimetic signs meant to reproduce the zigzags 
of the lightning, the contours of the sky, the 
triangular projection of the zodiacal light, etc. In 
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the same connexion we find strings with curls, 
knots, twists, etc., and gradually there develop 
the thousand different forms of aniconic repre* 
Mentations of the sky-god by magical synibolisni. 
Tile fetishes formed by combinations of substances 
connected with celestial forces vary infinitely. 
Among representations of a higher character we 
may cite the axe, the emblem of the sky-god {e.g.^ 
Minoan Crete), and the mirror, image of the sky- 
goddess (.lapan). 

{fi) Iconic. — The representation of the sky-god 
tends in this way gradually to become the repro- 
<1 action of characteristics regarded as those of the 
material spirit (if w^e majr allowed to use such 
an expression). But iconic representation began, 
in every place where it can be verified, by a process 
of pictographic expression (the term * symbolic’ is 
beyond the conception of primitive man) of his 
power or his nature, emoodied in an animal 
figure. We cannot trace here the evolution of the 
zoolatrical cults. But, as far as the sky-god is 
concerned, we may state that his zoomorphic 
representation has always been the product of 
conventional speculation and not of a crude idea 
that he bore the special form of such-and-such an 
animal. We may suggest, with great reserve, the 
possibility that this god may have been invested 
momentarily and under certain circumstances with 
the aspect of the animal. But this is never his 
aUsolute and permanent material form. 

It is impoMHible to give the animal representations of the 
sky-god in exienno here. The chief groups may he conveniently 
nlaHsifled according to the suppos^ sex of the world-creator 
sky gud.i We find (1.) the great inhabitants of the celestial 
hcMghts— s.fl., the vulture (conceived in Egypt as exclusively 
female and bearing without the help of a mule), the female eagle 
(classical MediU'rranean), the condor (S. America), etc. ; (Ti.) 
the females of domestic animals, and in the first place, univer- 
sally adored, the celestial cow ; (iii.) in the domain of sea, lake, 
or river (i.s. the aquatic region) the female shark or oro«3odile, 
the female serpent, and eapcially the fish. All these repre- 
sentations ended in hybria forms, the best-known ty|)C8 of 
which, in the a<lvanccd religions of the classical world, are the 
Chaldwan Oannes, half-man and half-fish, and the Asiatic 
Aphrodite, Derceto, etc. 

The sky-god regarded as of the male sex has given rise to 
identical series, also too long to enumerate. Among the most 
wide-spread we may mention the hawk or eagle (Kgypt, classi- 
cal Cl recce and Italy, Asia Minor, Central America, etc.), and 
the goat or ram (Egypt, Sudan , N. India, Dahomey, etc.). The 
constant association of Ihe eagle or the ram with thunder, 
lightning, etc., is one of the religious phenomena niostgcner- 
aHy found in iconography. 

In the composite forms the symbolic animal form remains 
necessary as the plastic means of expressing the rdle and power 
of the sky-god, but it is combined with the numan aspect. The 
well-known series of the classical East (Kgypt, Chaldea, 
Assyria, Asia Minor, Greece) recur among savage and semi- 
civilized races all over the world. According to the usual 
pro<3es8, all merge in two series of representations : (a) those in 
which the sky-gw! is gradually confused with the solar, lunar, 
and astral forms; 2 (ft) the anthropomorphic pure and simple, 
which corresponds to an already high type of religious civiliza- 
tion. The sky-god, purely male or female in form, is, however, 
rare, precisely iMcause one of the effects of this development of 
religious civilization is to relegate him to second or third rvik 
in the divine hierarchy.* 

S. Characteristics.— Tlie comparative study of 
Hftvage racQF* proven that the characteristics of the 
skjr-god (as they appear to-day among semi- 
civilized or as they crop up sporadically in advanced 
religions) are everywhere identical. 

Naturally the question whether he ia uncreated 
or aelf -created ia beyond the acope of aavage 
thought. It is the same with the conception of 
eternity. ‘ Indefinitely renewable duration ’ aeema 
the extreme limit of the primitive mind. Even 
Egypt, saying of Atum Khepera ‘ I am yesterday ; 
I am to-morrow,’ did not reach the theoretical 
definition of eternity. 

Nor by definition ia the sky- god anterior to any 
other god, spirit, or demon. The creation, partial 
or complete, of the material universe does not in 
any way imply that of the forces embodied in the 
1 See f 3 (a) (3). above. 3 of. below, 9 a 

<Cf. below, la 


names of gods, spirits, genii, demons, etc. He is 
neither omnipotent nor omniscient, but simply 
stronger or cleverer in certain special spheres. 
Certain gods or spirits ina]^ fight against him, and 
often successfully. His victory in the event of a 
struggle does not preclude future defeat. The 
most remarkable characteristic of suoli a sky-god 
is that, in all the cases that have been examined, 
he is manifestly weaker than a certain mysterious, 
impersonal, diffuse force, which among primitive 
races often has a name analogous to what we mean 
by destiny.' 

In principle the sky-god has no moral character- 
istics ; by definition he is indificrent. Neverthe* 
less his constant association with the rain and the 
light has the universal result of giving him a 
beneficent aspect. At first disinterested and 
inaccessible or deaf to all prayer, he sometimes 
becomes susceptible of intervention in human 
affairs, and man strives to develop and define this 
intervention. Dualism, organizing the strife of 
darkness and light, of drought (or death) and 
fertilizing water (or life), gives him a much more 
definite character in more advanced religions. 
Nevertheless, as a general rule, the sky-god takes 
iiu interest in the material world produced by his 
activity and never controls the progress of this 
earth’s various elements or the struggles of its 
inliabilants. Again, the development of dualism 
frequently re.sult8 in giving him a gradually more 
precise activity. At this stage, however, in the 
progress of knowledge of the forces of the world 
and tlie principles of causality the sky-go<l tends 
(o be robbed of his activity or to be divided up 
into new beings. 

6. Evolution. — If we carefully consider the 
nature and character of the primitive sky-god, wo 
find tliat, on the whole, he is the incarnation of 
the sum of primitive man’s ignorance and inex- 
perience, combined with his knowledge that the 
other material beings (whether they are called 
genii, gods, spirits, or any other name) are not 
powerful enough to govern the world, to have 
formed it, or to tlirect its great forces (celestial, 
meteorological, and hydrological phenomena, 
death, etc.). 

The study of magic and of primitive rites leads 
to more definite knowledge of tlie forces retained 
by the sky-god and of the rudiments of cosmog- 
onies explaining the mechanism of creation, and 
gives everywhere identical results ; («) the acts of 
the sky-god become separate personalities and 
gradually dismember his personality, which was 
originally formed of vague elements ; the clearest 
example occurs in the series of thunder-gods 
taking the place of the sky-god in the rhle of 
‘father of beings’ («.o., the Zci>s Kt(io.vvb% of 
Hellenic myths, the Maliu of Dahomey, etc.); (6) 
the beings produced by the celestial energy—sun, 
moon, stars — tend to take the place and the r6le 
of light (conceived originallv os something quite 
independent of them, and the direct product of 
the sky-god) and relegate to the background the 
beneficent rdle of the sky ; (c) on the terrestrial 
plane the activities of various spirits and of their 
representations (fetishistic or iconic) take a more 
and more conspicuous part in the world’s struggles. 
Their actions and the relations of cause and effect 
belong to the domains of water, air, earth, and 
under-earth rather than to the sky. But by these 
activities they grow in importance; their cults 
and magic tend to be established ; organized poly- 
theisms become possible, and they capture a 
portion of the vague attributes belonging as yet to 
the old sky-god. (Two good examples may lie 
given : (1) among primitive races the system of 

1 The terms mana and orsnda, largely employed by ethno- 
logical sociology, ooveronly a part of this conception. 
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the Bushongo in Africa, (2) in advanced religions 
the system of the Toltecs.) 

The result of these three elements is that, at 
different rates according to the different peoples 
and according to the proportion in which the 
elements are found, there is a constant tendency 
to the suppression and gradual disappearance of 
what constituted the very distinct physiognomy of 
the primitive sky-god. The most striking proof 
of this weakening or gradual dispossession is seen 
in the cosmogonic and creator rOfe. Tlie progress 
of the religious system almost always results in 
substituting for creation by the sky-god the 
organization of the world by the sun -god, the 
moon-god, or one of the stellar gods. Sometimes 
in fact the sun-god is supreme creator. Ancient 
Egypt presents a very complete schema of this 
type of evolution. It tends to substitute Ka (the 
sun) for the sky-gods (such as Atum, Hor, Nut, 
Hathor, Anhur, Sebek, etc.); but it does not 
completely realize this evolution, and consigns to 
the more or less vague beginning the primitive 
activity of the sky-god. The general process in 
the various religious systems is from tno r61e of 
light, the direct emanation of the sky-god, to that 
of the stellar groups, substituted for the initial 
force of this god, then to that of the separate 
stars, and finally to the sun, the last arrival in the 
series of author-gods of the world and of life.* 

The same evolution, with the same effects, 
recurs when thero appears, with dualism, the first 
reproseiitatioii of a moral or quasi-moral world. 
The sky-god, stripped of his definite beneficent 
activities, is superseded in the struggle against 
evil by the sun or by an anthropomorphic aspect of 
himself (usually his son— ^.<7,, the Osirian myth). 
The details of this evolution would require a whole 
volume. One of the most remarkable examples of 
it is the myth of Heitsi-Eibib of the Khoi-Khoin, 
of whom we have accounts by ethnologists as early 
as the year 1655, We find in him all the charac- 
teristics of the primordial sky-god rdle of rain- 
god, aniconic worship of rude stones, fetishism of 
a lithic kind, etc. Then he becomes associated 
with the dawn ; and mythology invents a ter- 
restrial incarnation for him. Similarly wo can 
follow the confusion of the sky-god with the lunar 
cults. We find, as in the case of the Osirian 
myth, a later confusion with the parallel myth of 
Tsuni-Ooab. Just as we see the dualist myth 
developing in Egypt under the double form Ka- 
Apfipi and Horiis-Set, so we see the sky-god 
Heitsi-Eibib struggling with Gauiiab, who lias 
become the principle of darkness and evil, while 
Heitsi-Eibib oecomes the light which dies each day 
and is reborn in the oast. He finally incarnates 
the good principles struggling against evil. This 
paridlelism with ancient Egypt proves decisively 
the general direction which the evolution of the 
concept of the sky-god is bound to take in similar 
coses all over the world. 

On the other hand, where circumstances have 
hindered this higher transformation, the r61e of 
the sky -god has gradually disappeared. His 
primoraial creative activity has become as vague 
and fluid as the pale distant hgures of Saturn, 
Ouranos, or Chronos in classical mythology. 

In a word, after having united in himself the 
attributes of a supreme being, of an elementary 
kind, the sky-god had two chief fates— either, 
transformed and brought nearer to us under other 
names, he became the main resort of the divine 
activity of this world or he retained his primitive 
physiognomy, and his importance and his worship 
nave been in Inverse proportion to tlie progress of 
man’s conceptions of the sensible world. 

1 Cf., the Peruvlaii qntam and the evolution of the 
Ohaldnan qrateni 


Litkratdrk.— T here is no monograph on the aubject Obser- 
vations of a general character in ancient ethnoIo(ncal and 
anthropological literature should be examined— e.[ 7 ., A.iBastlau, 
BeUrdtje zur verqleichenden Psychologies Berlin, 1868 ; E. B. 
Tylor, P€^s 2 vola., London, 1903 ; and A. Lang, Myth, 
and RHujitnis 2 vols., do. 1SS7. For details the reader should 
consult the articles in the present Encyclopaedia under the 
names of the different nations and races. 

George Eoucart. 

SLANDER.— Slander has been defined as ‘ the 
utterance or disseiuination of false statements 
or reports concerning a person, or malicious mis- 
represen talitin of hia actions, in order to defame 
or injure him,’* the term being used to denote 
not only the act itself, but also the statement 
circulated, and even the consequential discredit 
suflered. The last meaning is, however, now 
commonly conveyed by the word ‘scandal,* of 
which ‘slander’ is etymologically * only a variant 
form, though in modern usage ‘ the word [scandal] 
diflers from the etymologically identical “ slander” 
in not implying the falsity of the imputations 
made.’* With slander as a technical term in law 
we are not concerned ; we shall consider only its 
ethical use and import. 

Instances of the word are found in English books as early 
as A.D. 1270. In the Lay Folks Catechism (1.37f>) we reatl of 
* 8klaudro for to fordo a mannes godo fame,’ and in Chaucer's 
Home of Fame of ‘ liis other clarioun 1 That hlght sklaundre 
in every toun.’ The term has substantially the same nioaninff 
in Shakespeare, Much Ado, ii. i 143 : 'Ills gift is in devising 
impossible slanders'; the correspt»ndlng verb occuirs in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. ii. 31: ‘The best way is to 
slander Valentine I With falsehood, oowardiee, and poor 
descent ' ; while of the derived adjective a foroible example is 
found in Milton, Par. Lost. xii. 636 : ‘ Truth shall retire | Restuck 
with slanderous darts.' Jeremy Taylor (1613-67), who in The 
Great Exemplar speaks of 'killing a man’s reputation by 
calumnies or slander or o|)en reviling,* elsewhere (o’sm. xxii.- 
xxiv.) deflnes slander, properly so called, as ‘ the inventing 
evil things, falsely imputing crimes to our neighl>our.' This he 
co-ordinates, as one form (a) of calumny, with (a) tale-bearing, 
(6) detraction proper, (c) railing or reviling, and (e) cursing ; 
calumny, or slanderous and detrac'.ting spaecn in general, being 
in his view one species (ii.), co-ordinate with (i.) idle speech, 
and (iii.) flattery, of that ‘corrupt coiunmnlcatlon ' which, as 
reprobated by Kt. Paul (Kph 42 «), forms the text of his triU'gy of 
sermons ‘ On the Good and Evil Tongue.’ 

These quotations will suffice to indicate how 
slander, as understood by clas.sical English authors, 
stands related to, and how far it can be 
distinguished in meaning from, such terms 
as ‘calumny,’ ‘detraction,’ and ‘evil-speaking.* 
While no two of these terms are exactly 
synonymous, it is hardly possible to mark off 
tiieir several denotations oy any fast line. They 
are to a large extent interchangeable, especially 
‘calumny’ and ‘slander,’ which, as distinguished 
from ‘evil-speaking’ and ‘detraction,’ imply false- 
hood in addition to more or less of either positive 
malevolence or reckless indifference to the in- 
jurious effect of defamatory words. Even to 
slander and calumny it is perhaps not essential 
that the allegations made should bo definitely 
known by the speaker or writer to be false. A 
man is none the less a slanderer if he utters and 
disseminates regarding his neighbour injurious 
matter which he has no reason whatever, or no 
approximately sufficient reason, for believing to 
be true. If, on the other hand, it is true, he is not 
a slanderer, though the utterance, if superfluous and 
unprovoked, may still be fitly accounted ‘evil- 
speaking,* and reprehensible as such. And it 
nearly luways is superfluous, if it is not likely to 
do any positive good, or if no third party would 
wronged or discredited by silence. The latter 
condition is, indeed, apt to be overlooked ; and 
denunciation of indefensible conduct is often im- 
properly censured as evil-speaking, when in reality 
reticence or disbelief regarding it would be grossly 
unfair to some wholly innocent, and perhaps 
actively beneficent, ana deeply injured, person. 

1 OSD, s,v. 

a Skeat, Etymol, DietJ, Oxford, 1910, *.v., aod OED. 

9 0ED,s.v. ‘ScandaL* 
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Thus, on the whole, disclosure of ascertained truth 
is morally safer than a timid reticence, though 
often legally perilous. While, however, the actual 
truth of a statement is (on the whole and subject 
to imjwrtant exceptions) a good reason morally for 
not witli holding it on occasion, a mere belief on 
the part of the speaker that it is true is, if it be in 
fact untrue, a very poor defence. There is indeed 
a measure of malevolence, if not of dishonesty, in 
all readiness lightly to believe what is evil con- 
cerning one’s neiglihour, though there is scarcely 
less in perversely disbelieving palpable evidence of 
grievous wrong inflicted upon an inolfcnsive, or 
clearly well-intentioned, neighbour by another who 
is manifestly unscrupulous. In practice the false 
belief and the perverse disbelief are apt to go 
together. The same person, who readily 
slanders a good man will often he stolidly blind to 
the atrocious deeds of the evil-minded. It is of 
the essence of slander to call good evil ; and this 
iiornially finds its complement in calling evil 
good. 

The act, or habit of thought and speech, denoted 
in English by * slander ’ was in tl\e languages and 
literatures or Grtcco^Roman antiquity, which were 
so large a factor in the constitution of European 
morals, represented most completely by the Greek 
word 5ta/So\i}. Tliis word, in the sense of false 
charge or slanderous imputation, was used by the 
historians Herodotus and Thucydides, by the poet 
Euripides, by Isocrates and other orators, and 
somewhat scantily by the philosophers Plato, ^ 
Aristotle,® and Clcanthes the St<jic. The corre- 
sponding verli-forin had a similar range. In no 
instance would the term seem to be technical. 
For purposes of ethical study the most interesting 
occurrences of the word are the few cited from the 
philosophers, and more particularly that from 
Gleanthes, who wrote : 


‘There is nothinsf, that ever wan, more miHchievous than 
elander (xax-ovpydrfpov SiafioKrj^ itrri irw) ; secretly 

deceiving the man whoio ear It hae won, It works up odium 
a$ralnat tne guiltless.' < 

A more trenchant epitome of the vice could hardly 
be given. Three centuries later Plutarch ^ writes 
of the fellow-countrymen of an exiled, but prosper- 
ous, statesman as ‘ from envy ’ (did rb <f>dovc7v) 
readily accepting the various * slanders ’ (dta^SoXdy) 
circulated concerning him, thus incidentally mark- 
ing what has been perhaps the most frequent, 
though by no means the universal, motive of 
calumnious allegation. 

Meanwhile the term biafioXi^ had been employed 
by Greek translators of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
other Hellenistic writers to represent a type of 
speech and intention which, thougli not covered 
by any one Hebrew name, is recognized in the O'r 
a.s eminently sinful, and which might be described 
as meditated and systematic violation of the spirit 
of the Ninth Commandment. The noun occurs in 
Nu 14*^ (Aq.), pH 3P*(Sym.), where Eng. AV gives 
‘slander* ‘blasphemy,* KV ‘defaming’), 

2 Mac 14” and six times in Sir (19*® 26® 28“ 38” 
6P- «), tlie verb {dta^dWeip) in Dn 3® 6®®. The noun, 
which is thus fairly frequent in the Greek OT and 
in tlio English versions is often (Sir 19*® 28® 61®), 
though not uniformly, rendered ‘slander,* is not 
found in the NT. The corresponding adjective 
(^td/SoXos) is, liowever, used thrice in the Pastoral 
Epistles (1 Ti3'>, 2 Ti3’, Tit2»), where KV, 
following the precedent of Wyclif in the last 
pas.sage, rightly restores ‘slanderers’ for the less 
exact ‘false accusers* of AV and most previous 
versions, while the same word, with the article 
prefixed, is of frequent occurrence and appears in 
the English versions as * the devil.’ It is probable 
that we may safely connect with this fact thej 
j Apol 1» A, 20 D, E, * Rhet, I. 1. 4, It 4. 30. lit 16. 1. * 
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exceptionally stem warning of Mt 5®®, and the still 
more tremendous language (Mk 3®®=Mt l^‘ = Ek 
12*®) touching ‘ blasphemy of the Holy Spirit ’—an 
extreme form of wickedness, which, it would 
appear, consists in a set and wilful determination 
to call good evil, in despite of evidence that to any 
heart not utterly depraved from honesty is over- 
whelming. For ‘blasphemy’ (/SXacr^iygla), though 
not identical with, is nearly akin to, ‘slander.’ 
Actually it is the more general term, signifying 
generically ‘ evil-speaking. * It becomes theological 
blasphemy when it has as its object God or' the 
manifestations of His will and beneficence. And 
this occurs whenever works of love and mercy, due 
to the agency of His Holy Spirit, are perversely 
and malignantly attributed to the agency of the 
powers of evil. If, then, slander be regarded a» 
evil-speaking envenomed by falsehood, the worst 
t!onceivable slanderer will be a personality uniting 
consummate ability in falsehood with unliinitea 
reafliness to speak evil of the Holy Spirit of Go<i. 
While it does not fall within tne scope of this 
article to discuss the personality of the devil, it 
is relevant to note that ‘the aevil* of the NT 
is before all things a ‘slanderer,’ an intensely 
malevolent perverter of truth and fabricator of 
untruth. 

It follows that in any system of ethics claiming 
to be distinctively Christian no form of evil 
practice can be thought graver or more deadly 
than that of habitually traducing and slandering 
the guiltless and the beneficent. Nevertheless it 
founa no place among the ‘ seven deadly sins ’ of 
medifieval theology, and so apparently eswiaped 
being denounced either by the scholastic doctors 
of Latin Christendom or even by Dante. All the 
more is it to the credit of English moral insight 
that in tlie last of Chaiicer’.s CantPr}ytiry Tales ‘ the 
Parson ’ brings in * backbiting or detraction ’ as a 
specific sin bred by the recognized ‘ deadly sin ’ of 
envy, and sets forth tersely and with perspicuity 
the several shapes that it may assume. Bub, not- 
withstanding the eflorts of individual moralists, it 
has at no time either oflicially or in popular 
estimation ranked, as it should, with breaches of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth Commandments as 
sin of tlie first magnitude. Theory apart, ex- 
perience of life, justly interpreted, might warn us 
that, as civilization becomes more complex and 
more highly equipped, the slanderer’s tiapacity for 
evil becomes more tenible. It may bo true Mint 
modern institutions have improved the means of 
combating and disproving calumny. But the 
rapid multiplication of opportunities for ceirsorious 
and derogatory comment outside the peril of the 
law has more than countervailed that advantage. 
And there htw certainly in the last 200 years been 
no amelioration of the virulence either of envy or 
of other passions prompting to calumny. On tlie 
contrary, in the 18th cent, we find Butler, a 
.singularly cautious observer, in his sermon * Upon 
the Government of the Tongue,** holding that a 
main source of much ‘ evil-speaking ’ was nothing 
more than * unrestraineil volubility and wanton- 
ness of speech,’ which, however, ‘ is often of as 
bad effect upon the good name of others, as deep 
envy or malice.* And a century later Thomas 
Brown (t 1820) taught that ‘defamation’ and slan- 
derous talk arise less often from envy and malice 
than from ‘ mere flippancy * and ‘ the necessity of 
filling up with amusement of some sort a conversa- 
tion that ’else ‘would flag.’* This was probably 
true of his own, as of Butler’s, age— an age of 
‘ conversation. * But in the present ago of relentless 
competition and equally relentless pleasure-seeking 
slander has once again becomei as of old, a serious 

> i8«rm. Iv. 

2 Le4AMre% on the Philosophy of the Hwnan JfinrfW, p. 667. 
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business, now often elaborately organized, needing 
therefore to be vigilantly detected and refuted, 
alike in nublic and in private life, by all lovers of 
truth ana justice. From the individual heart the 
vice, or vicious pronensity, whether originating in 
envy or, as not seldom, in contempt, or in the 
mere pleasure of saying pungent things, calculated 
to attract attention or amuse, can be extirpated 
only by the counteracting presence and prevalence 
of a love which honours one’s neighbour as oneself, 
and, in the words of St. Paul, ‘rejoiccth not in 
unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth* 
(1 Co 13«). 

Litekatueb.— I n addition to authorities quoted in the art. 
Bce Ja 82 8 . Jeremy Taylor, Course of Sanrums, London, 1050, 
noH. xxii.-xxlv. ; J. Butler. Fifteen Sermons upon flutnan 
Mature, do. 1720, no. iv. ; T. Brown, Leetures an the Philo- 
styphj/ of the Ilutnan Ediubtirf(h, 1846, Icot. 84, pp. 606- 

670; J. Martineau, Types of KlhiciU Theory'^, Oxford, 1886, 
vol. ii. bk. i. ch. 6, S 2, pp. 172-174. 

J. M. Vaizey Hope. 

SLAVS.— 1. Definition of the term.— T he 
term Slav, Slavic, Slavonic, does not corre.spond 
to the term German, which denotes a group of 
people unitetl by cultural and national ties, but 
t.o the term Germanic or Teutonic, which is applied 
to all people speaking Germanic tongues, irre- 
spective of nationality or culture. Comparative 
stinly of the Slavic peoples and their neighbours 
shows that neither in physical type nor in culture 
and religion have the Slavs, either in modern days 
or in th(3 earliest times, formed a unit or shown 
a greater likeness than that which is manifested 
by any neighbours living under the same geo- 
graphical and historical conditions. 

The name Slav is derived by Western writers from selavi^ 

' slave.' This derivation, however, does not hold good in Slavic 
languofl^es, and the Slavic name for Slav, slaviarUn (Russian) or 
sloufianin (PoliMh), is more obviously derived from stoiso— a 
word meaning all people who use the same words.! still 
another derivation is suggested from slawa, 'glory.' The first 
historical mention of the Slavs does not cal) them Sclav!, but 
Yifilthi, Veneti, Venctho) ; the south-eoMtern Slavs were known 
as Antio, Antes ; not till the 6th cent. a.o. do we meet the name 
Sclavini. It is ditficult to decide whether the Romans imposed 
the name Sclavini on the Slavs or whether the Slavic name 
coincided with the Roman, in sound if not in moaning. There 
are no proofs that the Slavs were ever subjected to the slave- 
trade to the extent that the Qreeks or the pcojile of Asia Minor 
wore, and the fact that, as T. Puisker^ explains, some Slavic 
tribes were ruled by the Scandinavian vikings (Slavlcized into 
vitez, vitickz) or Turkic leaders (zupa7i) does not necessarily 
imply that they were slaves to their kings, any more than any 
other subjects wore slaves of their king at the beginning of 
European history. 

IT. History. — Historical mention of the Slavs, 
as of other European nations outside the Mediter- 
ranean area, is not found much before the Christian 
era, but the archteological evidence readies much 
farther hack. Still, it is very doubtful whether 
we have remnants of any Neolithic culture among 
the Slavs, or much evidence even of the Hallstatt 
period. We find the first historical reference to 
the Slavs in the Naturalis Hisloj'ia of Pliny the 
Elder (lat cent. A.D.), who mentions the Venedae 
or Venedi, who were undoubtedly Slavs; but it 
must he remembered that there are also theories 
connecting the Scythian.s with the Slavs, as well 
a.H the Neuri, Biidini, and Sauromatu* of Herodotus, 
which, if accepted, will take the historical Slavs 
hack to the 5th cent. B.c. But what we know 
about the.se races will not stand scrutiny by the 
searchlight of modern ethnological stuay, so we 
shall count the whole period before Pliny a.s fonn- 
ing part of the archmological era. In this way 
the history of the Slavs, or rather the history 
of the people speaking Slavic tongues, will be 
subdivided into the following periods : (1) the 
archieological period, to the Ist cent. A.n. ; (2) 

1 After the great mlgraUon of the Slavs in the 7th cent., wo 
find the name Slav In almost the same form near Novgorod 
(Slovyene), in N. Hungary (Slovatsu), in Pomerania (Slovinsu), 
and in the Balkans (SlovyeniO- 

2 ' The Expansion of the Blavt ' (The Cambridge Medieval 
BUtory, Cambridge, 1911-18, vol. II. ch. xiv.). 


the classical period, from Pliny to the 6th cent. ; 
(3) the Byzantine period, from Procopius to the 
7tli cent. ; (4) the period of independent Christian 
Slavic states, from the 7th to tne 13tli cent. ; {.">) 
the period of iwlitical dependency, from the Turko- 
Mongol invasions and the suuiugation of the 
Eastern and Southern Slavs by tne Turks to the 
middle of the 19th cent. ; (6) the pericni of the 
realization of various Slavic-speaking peoples, 
from tlie national revivals ‘ o the present day. 

For the purposes of this article we need con- 
sider only the four first periods, when the Slavs had 
more than mere linguistic coniniunity through 
their early religious beliefs and customs. In the 
last two periods the history of the Slavic peoples 
runs in separate national channels which became 
racially Icks Slavic, and politically and culturally 
farther apart, if we take the sueeessive Pan-Slavist 
movements as springing entirely from the imperial- 
istic propaganda of the various govern ment.s. 
Witliout going into the liLstory of the last two 
periods, wo shall, however, deal with the folk-lore 
of the Slavic people to the present day. 

I. The archaeological period (to the xst cent. 

A. D.). — In 1837 appcareil the monumental work 
of P. J. Safarlk on Slavonic Antiquities,^ in which 
he gives a picture of the Slavs of the archaeo- 
logical period. This work marks the beginning of 
.scientific investigation of the early history of the 
Slavs, as all former works on the subject were 
full of serious iiiisintorpretations. It is still a 
subject of discussion winch of the old tumuli in 
Central and Eastern Europe can he ascribed to 
the Slavs. None of the Stone Age tumuli have 
any peculiarly Slav characteristics, least of all the 
dolicWcephalic skulls found in them. The so- 
called Slav period of these tumuli begins in the 
9th century. According to Pytheas, in the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. n.o. Germanic tribes were 
already round the Baltic, so it may be assumed 
that the Slavic branch of the Aryan linguistic 
family had then already separated from the 
Germanic branch, and their sej^aration from the 
Iranian brunch of this family must have occurred 
even earlier, at least before the Scythian period 
(5tli-3rd cent. B.C.). While the Slavic archmology 
of this period has not lieen sufiiciently investigated 
to allow us to draw conclusions from it, and is 
hound up with the early archieology of the A^ans 
in general, the historical evidence of the period is 
only one degree better. 

(a) The Scythian problem. — We find no mention 
of the Slavs' as sucdi in D.O. times, and can only 
conjecture their existence under the name 
of various tribes belonging to the Scythian or 
Sarmatian political units. Hence the early history 
of the Slavs is closely connected with the Scythian 
problem. The somewhat debatable assumption 
tliat the Scythians or Sarmatians must have left 
some descendants or other, and that ‘ there was 
no more obvious ancestry for the Slavs to be 
discerned among nations mentioned by ancient 
writers,* ^ is the chief ground on which the Scytho- 
Slavic theory is based. On the other hand, as 
Minns justly observes, ‘ this theory naturally 
appealed to the teiideney of chronuders to push 
tne ancestry of their own nation back as far a.s 
possible.’" 

Broadly H{)cakin(;, the following aoltitlons have been siigt^ested 
for the Scylhian problem : 

(1) That all tho Soyths were Turanian. --SugKe.sted firnt by 

B, G. Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, Bonn, 1828-4H, i. '.ifdtt.: 
supported by K. Neumann, Die Hetlenen im Skythenlunde, 
Berlin, George Qrote, History of Greece^, Ix)ndon, is.'ll, 
iii. 216-248. 


Slnvanshi Starozitnoiii, 2 vols., Prague, 1837, Germ, tr, 
Slawische A Iterthiinier, Leipzig, 1848-44. 

*4 E. II. Minns, Seythians ana Greeks, Cambridge, ]!U3, p. 99. 
s Ib. ; sec also art. Soytiitans. 
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(2) That the Scythio nation waa an artificial product evolved 
from the noiuadM of the steppes.— R. W. Maoani UtrodUui^ 
London, 1895, ii. 12. 

(3) That all tl»e Scyths were Iranian.— Originated by K. 
ZeuBs, Die DeuUchen unA die Nachbareitimme^ Munich, 1887 ; 
supported b)* A. Schiefner, *Sprachliche Bedeuten gcgen das 
Mongolenthuin der Skythen,’ Mdlangee Atiatiquea, li. [St. 
Petersburg, 1856] 581 ft. ; K. Mulicnhoff, * Uebor die llerknnft 
und Hprwhe der pontischen Scythen und Sanuaten,* MBA IP, 
1866, p. 549 ff., reprinted in Deutache AltertumakuTuie, Berlin, 
1870-1000, iii. 101 IT.; M. Duucker, Hist, o/ Antiquity, Eng. 
tr., London, 1877-82, iii. 228-246; W. TomaBChek, ‘Kritlk der 
altesten Nachrichten iiber den skythischen Norden,’ i. * Ueber 
das arimospiBche Qedicht des Aristeas,' SWAW (Phil, hist 
Olasse), cxvi. (1888] 716-780, ii. ‘ Die Nachrichten Ilerodots iiber 
den skythischen Karawanenweg nach Innerasien,' ib. cxvii. 
[1889] 1-70; A. von Gutschmid, 'Die Skythen,' in Kleine 
Sohri/Un, Leipzig, 1880-94, iii. 421 ff. (his art. 'Scythia, 
Scythians ' in EBfi is an epitome of this). 

(4) That the Scyths were an Aryan people who have now 
diaappeared.— Q. Kawlinson, UUt. of llerodotufl^, Ixindon, 1802, 
iii. 167 ff. 

(5) That the Scyths were Germans.— L. Wilset, Intemat. 
Ce.ntralblatt fur AnthropoUtgie, vii. [1002] vi. 353, and ‘ Skythen 
und Perser,' in Asien ; Organ der deutgehen aaiatigehen Gesell- 
achaft, ii. [1902] ; J. Frefisl, Die Shythen-Saken die Urvdter der 
Gesnnanen, Munich, 1886. 

(0) That the Scyths were Slavs.— J. Q. Cuno, Forachungen 
im Gebiete der alten Vdlkerkundtt Berlin, 1871 ; J. E. Zabyelin, 
Hiat. of Ruaaian Life (Huss.), Moscow, 1871, i. 243; 1). J. 
Samokvasov, Uiat. of Rtiaaian Law (Russ.), Warsaw, 1884, pt. 
ii. pp. 1-69. 

(7) That the Eastern Scyths were Mongolian and the Western 
S<^ythB Iranian and possibly ancestors of the Slavs.— V. T. 
Miller, ' Epigrauhic Tracies of Iranian Pmmlation on the North 
Ooast of the Euxine,' Joum. Min. Edue., St. Petersiturg, 
1886, p. 2.32 ; T. I. Mishchenko, ‘ Concerning the Geography and 
Ethnology of Ilerodotean Scythia,' ib., 1888. 

(8) That the Eastern Scyths between the Dnieper and the 
Don were Iranian, while the Western Scyths between tlie 
Dnieper and „ the Carpathians and the Ijower Danube were 
Slavs.— P. J. Safarik, Slavonic Antiquitiea. 

Hecont study of Scythian archeology and customs 
makes it more and more clear that the Scyths were 
a political unit composed of various ethnical 
elements. The distinction of three dillerent kinds 
of Scythians had already been made by Herodotus, 
besides which he distinguislies various other tribes 
which he considered non-Scythian. Kecognizing his 
distinctions, and assuming that the W. Scythians 
were Slavs, we find it impossible to class as Slavic 
the non-Scythian tribes of Herodotus, as, e.g., the 
Neuri. In this ca.se the Neuri must be considered 
as one of the neighbours of the Slavs, probably the 
Lettjij-Lithuanians. This, however, is not realized 
bv Safarik, who considers the W. Scythians and 
Neuri, as well as others, to be Slavs. Such incon- 
sistencies deprive his Scytho-Slavic theory of any 
profound historic or ethnological value. Another 
argument against identifying the Slavs and W. 
Scythians is brought forward by T. G. Braun.* 
He says that the tirst historical mention of the 
Slavs in Pliny, Tacitus (Ist cent. A.D.), and 
Ptolemy shows them far away from the Lower 
Danube. Pliny says that they live east of the 
Vistula,* Tacitus places them somewhere between 
the Valdai hills near Novgorod and the Vistula,* 
Ptolemy (2nd cent.) places them on the Vistula, 
in SarinaDa, and along the shores of the Venedic 
gulf (the Gulf of Danzig) ; but he also speaks of 
the Venedic mountains, probably meaning the N. 
Carpathians.^ Further, if we bear in mind that 
the territory of the W. Scythians was the battle- 
ground of every tribe migrating southwards, we 
can see that it would not be a very good nursery 
for a rapidly increasing race which was to overrun 
half Europe by the 6th century. 

But, if we are not to find ancestors of the Slavs 
among the Scythians, we have still to consider 
whether they are to be found among the noii- 
Soythian tribes described by Herodotus, such as 
the Neuri and Budini. 

(b) The Neuri. — Herodotus (5th cent. B.C.) tells 

^Reuarohet in tbs Sphere of Gotho-Slavonie Relations 
(Russian), St Petersburg, 1899, pp. 74-77. 

18(27X 97. 

3 Germ. 46, ed. H. Fnmeaux, Oxford, 1894, p. 120 f. 

« Qsog. iii. 6. 


US that the Neuri live along the rivers Hypanis 
(Bug) and Tyras (Dniester), north of the Scythian 
Aroteres;* and that they had been driven from 
their land a generation before by a plague of 
snakes, and iiad taken refuge with the Budini.* 
In the same place he tells us tliat once a year they 
became wolves fur a short season. Of the land 
which lay beyond them he confesses his ignorance, 
but believes it to be desolate. Ephorus of Cyme* 
(2nd cent. B.C.), quoted by ocymnus Chius,* 
follows Herodotus, saying that they live beyond 
the Aroteres, and that the country beyond them 
is desolate. Poinponius Mela* (1st cent. A.D.) 
mentions the Neuri as living on the Tyras. He 
also relates the wolf-story. Claudius Ptolemy® 
(2nd cent. A.D.) speaks of the Noi/]9apoi or Na«5apot 
as inhabiting S. Podolia. Ammianus Marcellinus^ 
(4th cent. A.D. ) says that they live in the mountains 
north of the land of the Borysthenes {i.e. near 
Ki^v). 

Safarik was the first to propose the identification 
of the Neuri with the Slavs.* He considers that 
their territory was just w'here the Wends (Slavs) 
originally settled. He is supported by L. Niederle,* 
Braun,** Tomaschek,** and Minns.** 

(e) 7'he Budini.— In iv. 21 Herodotus tells us 
that the Budini are living in the great country 
north of the Sauroniatm, cast of the Tanais (Don) ; 
in iv. 108 that they are a powerful nation, with 
blue eyes and red liair. With them live a people 
called the Geloni, whom Herodotus believes to bo 
fugitive Greeks. These people have built for tliem- 
selves a town of wood called Gelonua, with temples 
and shrines in which they worship gods whom 
Herodotus believes to be Greek. Pornponius Mela ** 
also mentions this wooden town of (lelomis in the 
land of the Budini. Hawlinson ** gathers from the 
data given by Herodotus that the Budini inhabited 
the region round about Zadonsk and Woronetz 
(Saratov). 

Many theories are suggested concerning the ethnology of the 
Budini. Rawlinsoii w l)oIds that the Budini were either the 
ancestors of the Germans or else a remnant of the Cimmerians, 
whom he believes to bo Celts. F. Lenonnant considers the 
town Gelonus to be the Asgard of Scandinavian mythology. C. 
Ritter ^7 goes so far as to say that Budini is a religious title, and 
that the Budini were Buddhists. Minns is thinks that they 
were probably Finns of the branch now represented by the 
Votiaks and Permiaks. Of course Safarik regards the Budini 
and Geloni as both Slav peoples, and derives their name from 
voda, 'water' (* waterfolk ’). Qrote^ supports this view. E. 
II. Bunbury suggests that Herodotus' informant may have 
confused Greek and Slavic methods of worship in his account 
of Gelonua Niederle is also inclined to think that the Budini 
were a Slavic people. It is certainly more likely that the 
Budini were Slavic. 

{d) The Sauronmtee, Sarmatre, etc. — Herodotus** 
says that the Sauromatse were living on the east 
bank of the Tanais (Don), which divided their 
land from that of the Scythians. They stretched 
northwards from Lake Ma;otis (Sea of Azov) to the 
forest land belonging to the Budini. He relates 
the legend that th^ were descendants of Amazons 
conquered by the (jfreeks on the Thormodon, who, 
having been embarked for Greece, slew their 
liv. 17, 61. 3iv. 106. 

3 Frag. 78. 

4 Frag. 78 (FUG 1. [Paris, 1841) 287X 

3 De Situ Orbia, ii. 1, ed. J. Reynolds, Eton, 1761. p. 26. 
OQtog. iii. 6 (P. Bertius, Tneatrum GeographuB Vetsria, 
Leyden, 1618-19, ii. 82). 

7 Rer. Gest. xxii. 8 (0. Nisard, ColUetion des Autsura latins, 
Paris, 1878, ii. 176). 

B Sluvanaki Statvzitnosti^, Prague, 1862-63. 1. 224 f. 

3 Slovanski Starozitnosti, Prague, 1902, i. 

13 P. 247. ** Kritik, ii. v. 247. 

13 P. 102 1. 13 i. 22, ed. Reynolds, p. 22. 

1* Herodotus^, vol. Ul. p. 79. w lb. p. 78. 

14 Manual of the AneierU Hist, of ths East, Eng. tr., London, 
1869-70, il. 184. 

17 Die VorhaUe Europdisohsr, Berlin, 1820, p. 881. 

18 EBr^i, g,v. * Budini.’ 

» Slawisehe AUerthUmsr, 1. 10, 186-195. 

30 Hist, of Qfeeoe^, ill. 825 note. 

31 Hist, of Aneisnt Qee^phy, London, 1879, 1. 198-105. 

381. 276. 33iv.k 
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captors, and drifted to Kremni on the shores of 
Lake Mseotis, whence they advanced up the 
Tanais. Hipocrates ^ (468 B.C.) places them on 
the shores of Lake Mteotis. The Periplus of Scy- 
lax, dated by K. Muller about 338 B.C., mentions 
in § 69 ^ a tribe of * Syrmatie ’ in Europe close to 
the Tanais; but in § 70* the SauromaUs are still 
in ^ia on the eastern side of the river. In con- 
nexion with this we may note that Stephanus 
Byzantius cites this rare form ‘Syrmatm’ from 
Eudoxus of Cnidos (4th cent. B.C.), and says that 
it is identical with ‘ Sauroinata?,* ‘ Surmatos,’ etc. 
The first definite mention of the Sauroinatfis as 
in Europe is that of Polybius* (210 B.C.), where 
PdraXor o Zapfidrijs joins a great le^ue of states in 
Asia Minor on the shores of the Euxine. This is 
the first occasion on which the term takes 

the place of the form ^avpo/ndrrjs. Ephorus (2nd 
cent. B.C.), quoted by Scymnus Chius,® says that 
they live on the shores of Lake Mscotis. Strabo 
(2nd cent. B.C.)* hM the lazyges Sarmataa on the 
Ister ( Danube). His Sarmatian tribes are lazyges* 
Sarmata^ Royal Sarmatae, and Uirgi, and the 
Khoxolani, Aorsi, an<l Siraci beyond the Tanais. 
Ovid (Ist cent. B.C.)^ places the lazyges on the 
Danube and the SaiiroinaLe in W. Sarinatia. 
Diodorus Siculus (1st cent. B.C.)* says that the 
Sauromatae are still on the Don, ana that they 
come from Media. 

Before xoing on t .0 the notioea in writers of the Christian era, 
it is well to remark that it ia not clear exactly when the 
Sauromato croiMed the Don. In the 4th cent. H.fl. the Sau* 
roinatn were either east of the Don or Just crossing. After 
that we get no deflnile information for a century and a half. 
Minna ^ stij^gests tliat the reason of this is that the Soyths were 
then flghting a losing striigifle with the Hauromates. The 
Sevtha, contrary to the opinion of Herodotus, were good 
uclghbours to the Pontic Greeks, but it woa not safe to travel 
near the Euxine when the Sauromatte were first in the ascendant. 
We may also notice two main divisions of Sauroniatw by the 
let cent, b.o.— the lazygeS'Sauroniatto, Koyal Sauroniatto, and 
Uirgi on the Danube, and the other division, Bauroinatie, 
Khoxolani, Aorsi, and Siraci, on the Don and the shores of 
the Sea of Azov and in the Caucasus. 

In the Ist cent. A.D. Pomponius Mela” places 
Sarinatia between the Vi.stula and the Danube. 
Pliny the Elder ” has the Hamaxobii (or Aorsi) and 
Khoxolani on the Danube and Herecynthian Marsh, 
and the lazyges in Dacia, having previously driven 
out the Dacians. This is confirmed by Tacitus, 
who tells, in Hist. i. 79, how the Khoxolani, having 
occuiiied W. Sarmatia, which had been left vacant 
by tlie lazyges, made an unsuccessful raid into 
Mffisia in a.d. 70.^® In Aim. xii. 29 he has the 
lazyges-SaraiatsB in Pannonia.” In Germ. 1 the 
lazygcH-SarmataB are between the Danube and 
Theiss, having driven out the Dacians,” and in 
Germ. 43 we find the Sarmatue imposing tribute 
on the Osi in Pannonia.” In the 2nd cent. a.d. 
Ptolemy ” has the Sarniati along the coast of Lake 
Mi^otis, and the lazyges Metanastie between the 
Theiss and the Danui^, but this is probably, as 
Minns points out,” the result of com billing infor- 
mation of two different dates. Another 2nd cent, 
historian, Polymnus,” tells the story of Amage, 
queen of the Sarraatians, who reigned on the 
^ores of the Pontus. She allied with the Cher- 


1 De Aer. 17 {Opera^ ed. H. Kuehlewein, Leipzig, 1S94-1902, 
i. 

2 R. H. Klausen, Hecateti Frag.^ Berlin, isrjl, p. 209. 

S lb. p. 211. 

* Hist. xxvi. fi, 18, ed. L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1806-68. ill. 436. 

® Frag. 78 (FHG i. 267). 

fl Geog. VII. ii. 17, ed. A. Blclnoke, Leipzig, 1852-68, il. 421. 

^ Trxst. U. 191 If. 

8 Bibl. ii. 48, ed. P. Vogel and 0. T. Fischer, Leipzig, 1886- 
1900, i. 240. 

® P. 118. 10 See Iv. 76. 


D Hi. 4, ed. Reynolds, p. 61. 

w ny iv. 12 (26), ed. 0. Mayhoff, Leipzig, 1906-09, i. 387. 

13 See Tao. ZTiirt., ed. W. A. Spooner, London, 1891, p. 179. 

14 Ed. H. Furneaux, Oxford, 1886, p. 87. 
w Ed. Furneaux, jp. 87. i» A p. 112. 

IT Georg, iii. vll. 6. M p. 121 . 

13 vUi. 56, ed. I. Melber, Lelpsig, 1887, p. 417. 


sonesians against their neighbours the Scythians. 
In the 4th cent. A.D. the Hist. Atiqust. Scriptores 
tells ns of war waged against the Sauromatie 
by Hadrian, Marcus, Maximus Regalianus, and 
others.i The 4tli cent, historian Olympiodorus® 
shows that the Sarmatni have overrun Thrace and 
Illyricuni. Jordancs® (6th cent. A.D.) says that 
Dacia was formerly liounded on the east by the 
Khoxolani, on the west by the lazyges, on the 
south by the Sarniatm and Bastarnie, and on the 
north by the streams of the Danube. In the de 
Get. xxxvi. we lind the Sariiiatiana on the side 
of the Byzantine Kuinans against Valentinian, 
emperor of Rome.* Procopius, however, in the 
6th cent, A.D., merely mentions the Sauromatas 
as a tribe of Scythians.® 

Of the cuMtomz of the Saurumatn Herodotus has a good deal 
to say. In iv. 110 (I. ho tells us that the Sauromatian womoii 
hunted, went to war, and wore thu same <;lothea as the men. 
Every woman had to kill a man In battle before she could marry. 
They spoke a language which Herodotus believed to be broken 
Scythian. These customs put together amidy account for the 
myth of Amazonian origin. 

Hi]>pocrates 8 notes the difference between the Sauromatiu 
and the other ‘Scythian* tribes around them. He gives the 
same account of the activities of the Sauroniatian women as 
Herodotus, adding that they were not allowed to take part in 
religious ceremonies till they were married, and that they had 
no right breasts, since it was the custom of their mothers to 
cut these off in early childhood, to make their right shoulder 
and arm stronger by concentrating the strength there. When 
married, they gave up riding in general, but were still liable to 
be called up when a crisis necessitated universal tribal service. 
This is interesting, since these two ats^ounts must have come 
from independent sources. 

Ephorus T gives the same account of the Sauromatic as 
Herodotus, from whom, most probably, he got his Information. 

Strabo gives a very full account of their customs. In CrVo^. C. 
2,3 he says that they are a marc-milking, milk-drinking, simple 
people, who have mixed with the Thracians and Bastarnte 
beyond the Ister. In Geog, 17 * he says that they are mostly 
nomads, though some practise agriculture, and he gives a 
detailed account of the Rhoxolani. They wear very little 
armour, and are almost naknl. Their helmets and breastplates 
are made of ox-hide, their shields of wicker-work. They also 
use s{iears, bows, and swords. On the top of their waggons are 
fastened felt tents. They eat milk, cheese, and meat. They 
winter in the marshes round Lake Mseotis, and move up to the 
stapes in summer. 

Diixlorus Siculus 13 says that w'oinen ruled among the Sau- 
roiiiaUu, and he gives the usual acMxiunt of their Imliits. 

Tacitus D gives an account of the Rhoxolani : they use swords 
and poles of an extraonlinarv length, and wear coats of mail 
mode of steel plates and ox->>ide ; they are almost impregnable 
to a charge, but, it knocked over, they cannot get up again. 
In Qenn. 17 he says that the Sarmatiu have flowing garments 
like the Parthians ; in Germ. 46 that they live in waggons, and 
are dirty and lazy. 

Pomponius Mela says that the Sarmatians are rather like 
Parthians, their greater roughness being accounted for hy the 
greater harshness of their climate ; they are nomads and very 
fierce. He also mentions the strange habits of their women. 

Nicolaus Damascemisi* (Ist cent. a.i>.) tells that the Sau- 
romato) have a habit of eating hard for three days till they are 
full up. 

PauManiasl3 (late 2nd cent, a.d.) gives an account of the 
Sarmatian breastplate, which was made of pieces of horses* 
hoofs, lie says that the Sauromatm, though the most isolated 
of the barbarians, were skilful craftsmen. They liad no iron in 
their country and did not import any, so they used bone for 
the tips of their arrows and spears. They used to lasso their 
enemies in battle. They were nomads, and had many horses, 
which they used to eat and sacrifice to the local gods. In viii. 
xlili. 6 H he says that they were warlike and wicked and relates 
how Anionius 11 . punished them for wantonly breaking the 
peace. 

Many Hcli(>lar.g, incliidinj? Safarlk and Rawlinson, 
have believed the SauromaLto to be Slavs ; but this 
theory seems weakened by the ample evidence iw 
to the Turanian character of the Sarmatian people. 

1 See ikI. H. Peter, Leipzig, 1866. 

3Ch. 27 (//isf. Groec. Jf/ in ores, ed. L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1870- 
71, 1. 461). 

3 De Get. xii., ed. 0. A. Gloss, Stuttgart, 1861, p. 54. 

4 Ed. Gloss, p. 184. 

3 De Belt. Got. iv. 6, ed. D. Gomparetti, Rome, 1895-98, iii. 26. 

3 De Aer. 17. ed. Kuehlewein, i. 69. 

T Frag. 78 (FlIO I 267). 

8 Ed. Meineke, ii. 407. 9 lb. p. 420. 

13 H. 44, ed. Vogel and Fischer, 1. 241. 

D Hut. i. 79. 

w Ch. 16 (Hut. Grcee. Min., ed. Dindorf, i. 147). 

13 1 . xxi. 6, ed. F. Spiro, Leipzig, 1903, i. 68 ff. 

14 Ed. Spiro, ii. 866. 
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Moreover — a fact which Safarik ignores— it is im- 
poHsible to regard both Scyths and Sauromatie 
as Slavic, since Herodotus most definitely distin- 
guislies the Sauroiiiatu? from the Scytlis. They 
have all the characteristics of the Turkic nomads 
of the steppes, milking mares, living on meat, 
milk, an<l cheese, wearing flowing garments, 
living in waggons, and using felt tents. On the 
<jther hand, that important characteristic of the 
Turkic people, the use of iron, is lacking. 

2, The classical period (ist-^th cent. A.D.).~ 
We have very little information about the Slavs 
from the classical authors. Pliny mentions them 
under the name of Venedi or Venedie.^ He only 
says vaguely that they, among other tribes, are 
rei)ortca to live east of the Vistula. He also 
mentions the Sirbi (Serbs), who, he says, live 
with the Cimmerians.* Tacitus* mentions the 
Venedi as living near what H. Furneaux^ con- 
siders to be between the Valdai hills near 
Novgorod and the east bank of the Vistula. He 
hesitates whether to call them Germans or 
Sarmatiaiis, but is inclined to class them with 
the former, because they have fixed houses, use 
shields, and are swift of foot — all very un- 
Sarmatian characteristics. He also says that 
they are dirty and sluggish by nature. We must 
remember, however, that in tiiis case the reading 
of the MS is ‘Veneti.’ In the 2nd cent. A.i>. 
Ptolemy* places the Venedie on the Vistula, in 
Sarmatia, and along tlie shores of the Vencdic 
gulf, which seems to have been the Gulf of 
Danzig. Ho also mentions the VclUe on the 
Baltic, the Sudiui and Sahoci in Prussia, whicli 
tribes Minns® considers yiavic, Minns suggests 
that Ptolemy’s ‘ Stavani,’ which he places in 
Prussia, might be read ‘Stlavani.’ Ptolemy’ also 
mentions Die Serbi, whom he places in Asiatic 
Sarmatia between the Ceraunian mountains and 
the river Kha. 

3. The Byzantine period.— The first definite 
use of the word Sclavini is to be found in the 
pseudo-Cflesarius dialogue* early in the 6th cent. 
A. I). The lirst account of the Slavs under the 
name of Sclaveni is given by Jordanes.® He says 
that the Winidac, Sclaveni, and Antes live m 
Dacia, from the town of Noviodunum and Lake 
Mursianus to the Danaster (Dniester), and north- 
wards to the Vistula. They dwell in woods and 
marshes instead of houses. The Antes are the 
bravest tribe, and live round the shore of the 
Pontiis from the Danaster to the Dananer 
( Dnieper). Farther on he says that the Winiase, 
Antes, and Sclavi formed part of the subjects of 
Herraanreich ; they were very warlike tribes, who 
were then subdued, ‘but now range where.soevor 
they will through our neglect.’ 

The most useful of the authoritie.s is Procopius 
(6th cent.). His important remarks cm 5th and 
6th cent. Slavic institutions are worth quoting. 

‘For these tribes, the Antes and Sclaveni, are not ruled by 
one man, but have lived from oJden times under duiuoeratie 
rule, and for this reason they deliberate in luiblic all that 
concerns their weal and ill Both these peoples have the 
same laws and customs. . . . They live in miserable hovels 
very far apart from one another and often ohang:« tlieir aliode. 
They go to battle on foot and charge the enemy with small shields 
and javelins in their hands. Some wear neither tunic nor cloak 
when going to batt le, hut merely short breeches. They all 
speak the same harbarnus language, and are very like onu 
another to look at. Their nu^o of living is liard and un- 
cultured like that of the Massagetw ; they are always dirty. 
They are not malicious or deceitful, but have something of the 
simplicity of the Huns. At one time the Sclaveni and Antes 
had only one name, for they were called the Spori in ancient 
days, because, 1 take it, they were scattered so sporadically 
over the land they lived in ; indeed they inhabit the greater 

1 HN iv. 13 (27), 97. 3 Vi. 7. 3 Germ. 46. 

* Germ. p. 120 f. 0 ill. 6. g.v, ‘Slavs.' 

7 V. 8 . * Dioi. li. 110 {PG xxxvlll. 986> 

9 De Get. v. (Nisard, 429). 

Ct. xxiil. (Nisard, 444). 


part of tlie banks of the Danube. That b all I have to say 
about these people.' i 

Procopius also gives a good deal about the 
history of the Slavs. 

The .Slavs during the 6th and 6th centuries are c^onstautly 
trying to cross the Danube, and becoming more and more 
sxiccesshil each time : the Slavs cross the Danube, and overrun 
Illyricum as far os Dyrrhachium ; * Slavs again cross the Danube 
and Kurus. They divide into two bands, one of which ravages 
Illyria and the other Thrace. The latter take Uie town of 
Toperos on the Thrac’ian coast, and commit horrible atrocities 
there.3 A numl^er of Slavs larger than had been seen before 
cross the Danube and attack Naisos with the intention of 
invading Thessalunica. Through fear of the Oormaiis, however, 
they leave Thcssalonica untouched, going throi^h the Illyrian 
mountains to Dalmatia.4 As time goes on, the ^luans are less 
able to repel them. In iii. 14 3 Justinian offers the Antes the 
town of Tuiirris and land on the llanube, if they will protect 
the empire from the advance of the Huns. In ill. 40,4 however, 
they are in the pay of Totila, the Hun leader, and attacking 
the empire. Towards the end of the 6th cent, they have over- 
run tlie whole of Greece, and are in such numbers that tlie 
Romans can make no way against them.7 In fact, in iii. 14 
Procopius admits that siix^e the death of Chilbudinn8(6th cent. 

A. n.) notliing has been able to protect the empire from the 
Imrbarians. 

Towarils the end of the 6th cent. Menander tells 
us that the Slavs made a raid into 'Fhrace.* The 
ni3xt year (A.D. 578) they were ravaging the whole 
of Greece. Tiberius, the Homan, not having 
sufficient forces to meet them, persuaded Baianus, 
Iccatler of the Avars, to attack them in their own 
country, and so fore.c them to go back and ilefend 
it. Bai/inus accordingly crossed the Danube and 
burnt the Slav villages there, whose inhabitants 
had fled to the caves and woods. Baianus was 
the more ready to attack the Slavs since he liad 
a private grudge against them ; for they had re- 
fused to pay him tribute and killed his amnassadora 
shortly before. 

Manricius® («th cent.) has much to say on the characteristics 
of the Slavs. Physically they are strong, well able and ac- 
custoinod t-o endure cold and lack of clothing and food. They 
have grout reverence for the laws of hospitality, and are very 
kind to strangers anti prisoners. They are armed witii two 
javelins, wooden bows, and small poisoned arrows ; stmie use 
shields. Their methfxi of attack is by sudden raids and in- 
cursions; they rarely fight a plt<?hed battle. Tl^ey are 
supreme in the art of defence ; when pursued by enemies 
or suddenly attacked, they dive under the water, and, lying 
on their l»acks at the liottom, breathe through a long rceri,'and 
so escape destruertion. They live in a continuous state ot 
defence, having several exits to their houses and burying all 
their superfluous goods. 

Thus, in the 6th cent., we have the Slavs de- 
finitely settled in large numbers north of the 
Danube. There were also Slavs in the Mark of 
Brandenburg.*® 

There Avere Serbo-Croats in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, inAited there by the emperor Heraclius 
(610-640) to prote<!t them from theAA'ars.” The 
Danube Slavs were making constant raids into 
(irooce, and had practically conquered N. 
Illyricum. 

Nicephorus Patriarclui.s (8th cent. A.D.) is our 
chief authority for the fate of the Slavs in the 
7th and 8th centuries. In 626 the Avars, Avith 
large numbers of Slav auxiliaries, attacked 
Blaclicrnie in Thrace. A number of Slav women 
were found to be in the forces.** In 679 the Boyars 
subdued the Slavs living in Mmsia and Thrace,** 
and in 688 the Slavs who had conquered parts of 

1 De Bell. Got. iii. 14, ed. Comparebti, il. 292-*294. 

3 Iii. 20, ed. Coinparetti, 11. 888. 

3 xxxvili,, ed. Coiuparetti, il. 446-460. 

* ill. 40, ed. Oomparettl, il. 467. 

» Ed. ComparetU, ii. 204. « lb. p. 40.'). 

7 JlUt. Aroan. 4 18, Opera, ed. J. Haury, Leipzig, 1905-00, 
vol. iii. pt. i. p. 114. 

® Oh. 24 (Corptu Script. Hift. Byzaniince, ed. I. Bekker and 

B. G. Niebuhr, Bonn, 1820, p. .H‘i7c). 

9 Strategicum, xl. oh. 5, ed. J. Scheffer, Upsala, 1664, p. 272. 

Procopius, de Bell. Got. il. 15. 

D Constantinus Porphyrogenitua, de AdminUt. hnperio, ch. 
81-88, ed. I. Bekker in Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Bonn, 1829 - 40 . 
Iii. 152. 

13 De Reb. Geat. 13 A, In Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Bonn, 1829- 
65, ii. 20. 

13 lb. p. 24 (p. 40). 
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TheaBalonica aubuiitbed to the power of the 
Romana.^ The aaiiie author tells us tliat in 763 
a larj,"e nu tuber of Slavs crossed the Euxine and 
settled at the mouth of the river Arttines.*** 

Fredegar tells us of the foundation of a Slav 
state in Thuringia uiuler Sariio, a Frank, in the 
early 7th century.® 

The period called Byzantine, because the chief 
jiuLhoritics for it are the Byzantines, is the most 
important in Slavic history in fact, it is the only 
perioil in which avo can treat the Slavs as one 
race, though already varying according to locality 
and having dill'erent names in ditlerent plattes. It is 
certain tliat the rapid spread of the Slavs over the 
Eastern Empire was facilitated by its weakness, re- 
sulting from the incursions of bearded invaders from 
the north under Alaric and Odovacer, and beardless 
hordes from the east under Attila. Whatever region 
it was in which the Slavs first broke away from the 
Aryan stock, they must have been somewhere in 
the forest region of the western part of E. Europe 
outside the route of the Asiatic steppe invaders 
immediately before their invasion of the Roman 
Empire. About the 5th cent, they had spreiul 
over the lauds of the W. Scythians, Sarmatians, 
and Celts, and so encroached upon the territories 
of the Eastern Homan Empire, and later upon the 
Frankish Emjiire. In the west they crossed the 
Ithine and got as far as Spain; in the south-east 
they reached Asia Minor a century and a half 
later. In the north-east they were on the northern 
shores of the Baltic in the 1st cent., an<l on the 
Dnieper iu the 6th cent, (the Antes). 

Pending further archieological discoveries, there 
is no exact information as to the date when the 
Slavs he|^an to spread westwards. This lack of 
information has Ldven certain Slavic scholars the 
opportunity of advancing a theory that the Slavs 
of the Elbe region were autochtbonous> The 
views of the most prominent German wdiolar may 
he summed up by the following quotation : 

‘ . . . From the be^Mnniny; of the fifth, and indeed for the 
greater j)art from the end of the third centur), a.d., the 
country westward to tho Odor and southward to the Hiesen- 
gehirf^e was ahandoned by its old German inhabitants. ... It 
must be admitted that the Slavs found everywhere scattered 
rcMiinants of the Gormans, boeauso they nu-roly adapted the 
Gorman names, Oder, Elbe {Albi\ M<ddau {Walth ahra% 
to their own mouths (Odra, Laba, Vltava). For certain times 
and in certain districts there was a mixed ixipulation, and it is 
to be particularly uoticed tlmt oven in lliu sixth century the 
Germans, who had loii^ witlidrawn to the South, did not ^niit 
that the East as far as the Yisbula had definitely passed to the 
Slavs. It bail not he«ii cowiuored by them -only occupied by 
louse bunds of settlers.’ 

Since J\*isker gives us a great deal of valuable 
historical information in this chapter on the 
expansion of the Slavs, it is the more important 
to point out where liis preconceived ideas have 
vitiated his facts. 

The axioms on which he bossH his theory are: (I) that the 
rapid Slav conquest was due to either a Germanic or a Tur.'iniaii 
(Avar) admixture, since the Slavs were merely the p-iHhive 
party ; (2) that the organisation of the early Slavic Hl-ates was 
due to these two elements. 

(1) His first arj^ument is based on a quotation from 'Thoo- 
phylacUis' ‘spy story’: ‘Three captives w-ere broufjht before 
the Emperor MaurU'e having Ticithcr swonls nor any other 
w*eapon, but only citharas with them. Being questioned they 
answered that they were Slavs from the i:oa«t of the northern 
ocean [Baltic Sea], whither the Khapn sent envoys with 
presents to ask for auxiliaries. 'They brought back an answ'er 
to the Khagan that he could exfmet no help from such a 
distance — they themselves had been fifteen months on the 
journey— •and their people were alisolutely pea<jcable. They 
played on the zither bec^atise they were unacoiiaintcd with 
weapons, their land produced no iron and therefore they lived 
there still and peacefully, and as the war trumpet was not 
understood there tliey played on the zither, Tiiese were 


1 /ft. p. 24 c (p. 41X a Jb. p. 44 c (p. 77). 

3 Chron. 48 {PL Ixxi. 686 f.). 

^ K. Boguslawski, Proof g of the Autochthonixm of the SlaoH in 
(he Territorieg occupied by tl^em in Mediocval 'JHmeg (I'ulisb), 
Warsaw, 1912. 

3 Tcisker, in Cam. Mt.d. Hut. ii. 435. 


obviously spies, but the fiction of their entire harmlessuess 
••ould only deceive the Emperor w hen tho story of the Khugan’s 
«:mbaMsy to the Baltic tifavs appeared natural. The whole 
mystification produced tJie widespread story of the dove-like 
imftire of the Sfnrg.’ i 

Since Tht ophyloetus himself (considers the Slavs not so blame- 
less as they seemed, this will hardly suiq>ort his theory. 
Against it we have the lestimuiiy of almost all the other writers 
that the Slavs are goocl warriors, espocially in defensi\e war- 
fare. Nor are they hu'kuig in savagerj'. Peisker ignores this 
evidence, however, and, when he deals with the pre-Avar con- 
quests of the Slavs in the west, he says that the Germans for 
Siune mikiiow'ii reason vohint.irilv almuloned their territories. 
Again, when he tells of the Rugeii Slavs predominating over 
the l>anes, he ascribes if-^ t«» the ‘ rornarkahle fiision <»f the 
viking pirates, Altaian herdsmen and Slav peasants on the 
island of Uiigen’ in IIGS. 

(2) As to the founding of Slavics Bt.at« s wliieh took ]tliu:e at 
the end of the Byzantine period, it is true that Samo, the 
founder of a Slavic staU) bordering on Thuringia, at the begin- 
ning of tho 7th cent., was a Frank, but tho ‘empire* was a 
short-lived a<lventure, whi' h play<‘<l no role in Slavic hislory. 
Pei.sker ascribes to it the dei-per signilh'iinre of a rehellum of 
Slavic peasants against their fon'i^^m masters, but it was eipially 
a rehellion of the Frank chwt ag.aiiist his owti king, Gugobert. 
All the Slavic states which were at all permaneiil — us the 
Carinthian (7th cent,), the Groat ian, Serbian, Bohemian 
(Lmuusi), and Polish (l.akhy) -were states developed from purely 
local origins, and could scarcely owe much iti that diroctioii 
to the Avars, w'ho, like all other Asiatic invtulers, were bettor 
fighters than staU'smen. The Biilgariaii-Asiatic ulement among 
the Hlavs who adopted this name must liave been very iusignifl- 
cant, if the original Bulgarians changcil their language and 
adopted Christianity so soon after settling down (9th (;ent. umler 
Simeon and SaimiolX Ver^' little greater miinerically was the 
Smndinavian element in the Kiev slate, for in the third genera- 
tion it amounted to the foreign dynasty, wJiich, as is known 
from modern history, usually adopts the nationality of itn 
subjects. Still Scandinavian infiuence in the formation of the 
No^•go^od and Kiev states had beeti undoubtedly great, but its 
strength was due to the fact that the first Stiatidinavian Kuss 
soon became Blavlcizcd. 

In the one case where Germanic infiiience was not sporadic, 
hut permanent, it does not seem to have had the effect of form- 
ing a centralized state. This was the case of the most westerly 
Slavs, neighbours of the Germans, who lived between the 
Danube and Mecklenburg— «uch us the Sorbs of the Saale and 
EIIh*, ojjd the Lyutitsi and Ghodritsi farther north— who never 
fornns] a sUbe of any importajice. Considering tho constant 
disturbances coming froni the steppe, wo cannot but w'onder 
how the Slavs succeeded in organizing their states, and provid- 
ing at such an early |>eriod such large collections of native law 
based on legal proceedings rather f.haii force. 

It may bo (|UCstioned whether the Avar invasion made a 
cleavage between the Slavs, dividing them into Northern and 
Southern, or whether it lielped to accentuate a division already 
there. 

4. The period of independent Christian Slavic 
states (7th“-X3th cent. A.D.).— There are two sources 
of evidence for tho period - historical and archico- 
lo;(ical. The history of the Slavs during this 
period can be gleaned from local authorities of the 
10th cent, or later. Among these are the (iermans, 
Thictmar of Merseburg (10th cent.), Adam of 
Bremen (11th cent.), Helmold (12th cent.), and 
Otto of Bamberg (l‘2tli cent.), and the Danish 
Saxo Grammaticus (12th cent.), Fredegar, and 
the Knt/tlinga Sarfa. Others are Slavic, .such as 
the S. Russian chronicler Nestor (12th cent.), the 
Bohemian ('osmas, bishop of Prague ( 12th cent. ), the 
Pollsh-batin (12th cent.), and f.he Polish 

chroniclers, Marcianus (lalliis filth 12(h cent.), 
Vincentius Kadlubek of Cracow (13Mi cent.), 
Yanko of Czarnkov (1-lth cent.), an<l Dlng<isz 
(loth cent.). Tho chroniclers, though of a later 
date, deal with the period which Ave are now con- 
sidering. Besides these local source.s, tho Arahinn 
travellers, al-Mas’udi (10th cent.) and Ibrahim 
ihn VTLsil:^hah (12th cent.), and a Sininish Jcav callml 
Ibraham ibn La’qub (lOtli cent.) contribute inter- 
e.sting information which is much more inijmrtial 
and free from bitis than the Germanic and Slavic 
contributions. 

From a historical and archaeological point of 
vicAV, this is the most ‘ Slavic ’ period in the history 
of the race, since at that time, between the advance 
of Attila and that of Jenghiz Klian, there were no 
invasionsof any importance fromtheea.stor fiom the 
west — ?.e., there was no great infusion of 'rnraiiian 
blood to the Slavic stock, since the Avars w-ere a 

I Pcisker, p. 43S (Thcopliylu«’tu'<, m. 2). 2 ///. p. 
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militarv and political power, and did not amalgam 
ate with or absorb those whom they conquered. In 
the west, tiioiigh the Cernmns were by this time 
pushing the Slavs back before them, they were only 
politiculy supreme over the Elbe Slavs, who had 
never united to form a strong Slavic state, but 
lived in stnall village communities as Slavic islets 
in a (ieriiianic sea. 

III. Distribution and classification of 

THE SLA vs UP TO THE PRESENT DAY.^ln dealing 
with the early Slavs we get more important evi- 
dence from archaeological remains than from the 
actual notices of ancient and Old German his- 
torians. The Slavic graves in Germany and 
Austria have now lieen thoroughly studied, and a 
map of their distribution was made by C. Toldt.' 
They date from the 7th to the 12th cent, and are 
characterized chie^ by metal ornaments of the 
shape of the letter S [Schldferinge)^ worn probably 
on the cap, which are not to 1 m founa in the 
graves of W. Germany, France, or Great Britain.^ 
The graves not possessing this characteristic 
ornament have small urns without ears, orna- 
mented with a design imitating waves. Kings are 
found chietl y in the graves in what is now Germany, 
the island of Kligen, Austria, as well as in Bohemia 
and Moravia, and loss in Poland or White and 
Little Kussia. Some 169 skulls liave been found 
in the Slavic graves on the territory of what is at 
present £. Germany, and of these 151 are dolicho- 
cephalic and only 18 brachycephalic. As to 
the ‘ Slavic ’ graves of Austria, 46 out of 148 were 
dolichocephalic, but it is not certain how many of 
these can be described as Slavic. Some arelueo- 
logists, among them Niederle, suppose that the 
Slavs formed the bulk of the population of the 
Danube, Styria, and Carinthia; others (chiefly 
Germans) think that the Slavs formed small groups 
among Itoman, German, and Illyrian elements. 

From the Elbe to the V’’olga in 8th cent, graves 
we meet with Arabian silver coins, which R. 
Vircliow* considers particularly associated with 
the Slavic graves.^ 

The skulls from Slavic graves in the territory 
of the present-day Russia were also dolichocephalic, 
but it is diflicult to say which of them can be 
ascribed to the E. Slavs and which to the Finns, 
who lived in that district before the Slavs. The 
population of Little Kussia was dolichocephalic 
until the 'r.atar invasion. The dolichocephals of 
Great Russia, whether of Slavic or of Finnic origin, 
were afl'ected in modern times by a fair brachy- 
cephalic ‘Valdai’ typo from Polesia and a dark 
brachycephalic Little Russian type. 

IV. Langitac.e. — The relation of the Slavic 
languages to the other European tongues was 
clearly defined for the first time by F. Bopp,® but, 
even before, other philologists haa noticed points 
of likeness between the Slavic tongues and Latin, 
Greek, German, Celtic, Letto-Lithuanian, etc. 
Since the publication of Bopp’s work it has been 
generally recognized that the Slavic family of 
languages has developed from the original Indo- 
European (Aryan) common language, just as the 
Germanic, Celtic, Italic, Letto-Lithuanian, Al- 
banian, Greek, Armenian, Indian, and Iranian 
branches did. 

V. RBUQJON . — When we speak of the religion 
of the Slavs, we mean their religion at the tune 

1 * Altslavengfraber In Deutschland und Oestorrelch,' Korre- 
tpondemblatt der devt. (Mellscha/t filr anthrop. Ethnologic 
und Urgeschichtc, xl. [19111. 

» M. WftwrzenIcckI, Slowianie dohy przed i wezesno history- 
czm-LtPoIwh), Warsaw. 1910. 

3 ^Uber das ersto Aiiftreten der Blaven In Deutschland,* 
Korroopondenzhlottt xxxi. [1900J 1-12. 

4 The duty of Ohorletnakne on silver from the other side of 
the Elbe stopped the penetration of these coins to W. Europe. 

® Vergldonmde Orammatikt 3 vols., Berlin, 1S33-36, Eng. tr. 
£. B. Boftwick, London, 1843. 


when the term * Slavs ’ meant more of a unity of 
language, customs, and beliefs than now — in other 
words, oefore they adopted Christianity. 

1. Sources.— There are no Slavic records written 
in the pre-Christian era of the beliefs which the 
Slavs held before they became Christians, but the 
Slavic chronicles of the llth-15th centuries fre- 
quently refer to the earlier religion. These 
dironiclers, however, were already looking at 
tilings from the point of view of either Byzantine 
Christians (in the case of the K. Slavs) or Roman 
Christians (of W. Slavs), and hence they purposely 
depreciated the pagan era of Slavic history. This 
is true of the earliest Slavic chronicler Nestor of 
the Russ (a proto-Russian people), and also of the 
Czech chronicler Cosmos of Prague, and the Pole 
Gallus. Even more biased are the references in 
the early German and Danish chroniclers — e.g., 
Thietmar, Adam of Bremen, Saxo Grammaticus, 
Otto of Bamberg— and in the Knytlinga Saga. 
Further notices are found in the Eastern historians, 
Byzantine or Arabian, such as Procopius, Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogenitus, or Mas’Qdi, and Ibn 
Fadlan, but the hitter often confused the E. Slavs 
with the Scandinavian Variags, and {lossibly with 
the Finns and Turks. 

In a sense more valuable evidence may be 
obtained from the existing folk-lore, such as the 
customs connected with the change of the seasons 
which may bo called communal, and those con- 
nected with rites de passage in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Then there is linguistic evidence, which, 
however, has little value unless it is connected 
with a survival of ritual or belief ; e.g., it will not 
do to conclude, with some folk-lorists, that, merely 
because Bng^ the name of two di fie rent rivers, 
means in all Slavic languages *God,’ the two 
rivers were therefore objects of special worship. 
There is one more source of evidence, viz. the 
church records dealing with pagan practices which 
pass into Christian ritual, but these must be 
treated with no less reserve than such documents 
in other countries. Thus it is folk-lore with all 
its modes of expression — songs, sayings, epics, 
sculpture, drawing, dances, or games — that pro- 
vides u.s with the mo.st .satisfactory material. This 
material has opjy begun to be utilized since the 
publication of Safarik’s monumental work, Slav- 
onic Antiquities f in 1837, and from the very login- 
ning the study of the past of the Slavs has been 
imjoded by national and racial prejudices. The 
German scholar Peisker starts his study of the 
past of the Slavs with the a8sumi)tion that they 
are nomads of Scytho-Turaniaii religious concep- 
tions, while almost all Slavic scholars take for 
granted that, because the Slavic languages belong 
to the Indo-Germanic group, their religion must 
have been also like that of the other Indo-Ger- 
manic speaking peoples. Further, their assuinj)- 
tion that a distinct Slavic linguistic group corre- 
sponded to a distim^t Slavic race led them to 
expect an equal originality in the early religion 
of the Slavs and their present folk-lore. These 
ready-made as.suniptions prevented collectors of 
Slavic folk-lore from presenting it comparatively 
with the folk-lore of other peoples, and, on the 
other hand, from seeing the variety of the Slavic 
beliefs ; e.g.^ the god Svietovit (spelt in various 
ways), known exclusively to the Slavs of Kugen, 
was ascribed to Slavdom, and so was also Perun, 
who was the Scandinavian Thor, brought by them 
to Novgorod and Kiev, 

2. Gods. — The names of the ancient Slavic gods 
have almost all been gleaned from Russian, Polish, 
or foreign authors ; the Czech and S. Slav writers 
have contributed little to our knowledge of names 
famous in Slavic mythology. 

All the foreign writers on the ancient Slavs 
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mention some names of deities that they came 
across among the Slavs whom they have Known ; 

Saxo Grammaticus speaks of the gods of the 
Slavs of KUgen— Rugevit, Porevit, Porenuch, and 
Syyetovit; Helmold mentions Syetovit, Prove, 
Riel -Bog, and Chemo-Bog. 

The authors of the 10th and 17th centuries, 
curiously enough, have a much larger collection of 
Slavic gods ; thus Michaeli Frencelli ( 1658) describes 
a far greater number of gods than were known to 
the native and foreign travellers of the earlier 
period when their woi-ship might still have been 
tolerated in the newly Christianized states. Fren- 
celli descriljes Perun, Martsyana, Didila, Zolotaga- 
Baba (‘golden woman’), Perenuoh, Perovit, Biel- 
Bog, and Cherno-Bog. It is probable that the 
writers of the later period were influenced by the 
writings of the Polish historian Dlugosz, who was 
himself so influenced by classical mythology as to 
be tempted to find parallels to it in the mythology 
of the Slavs. Even before Dlugosz, Cosmas of 
Prague found a likeness between the classical and 
Slavic Olympus, so that in speaking of the Slavic 
gods he does not give them their Slavic names, but 
calls them Jupiter, Mars, and Bellona. Dlugosz 
was the first to give the Slavic equivalents, most 
of which do not appear in the Slavic or foreign 
writers before him. It is open to doubt whether 
any pagan cult still existed in the time of Dlugosz, 
6(K) hundred years after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to Poland ; hut his deductive genius may 
have revealed to him from contemporary folk-lore, 
which must have still been very rich in his time, 
evidence which escaped the notice of the earlier 
writers. Historians of a later date merely repeat 
and seldom amplify his assertions. 

Some RuBsian authors (Oixel, Popov, Qlinka, etc.) believe 
that there were a great number of Slavic voda, and divide them 
into high gode, secondary gods, and apirits. Others (Nestor, 
Htroyev, Russov, Prigezjev. etc.) believe that there were only 
seven chief gods among the primitive Slavs. These were (1) 
Perun, the chief god, ruler of the lightning ; (2) Volos (Veles), 
god of cattle : (3) Dajd-bog, god of wealth and success ; (4) 
Btribog, god of wind and sometimes war ; (5) Semargla (Zimt- 
Nerla), goddess of cold and frost ; (6) Khors (Hrs), god of sick- 
ness, sometimes of hunting and libations ; (7) Mokosh (Mkosh), 
god of trade, often a ' gossiper.' The supporters of the seven- 
god system mention mostly the higfh go<ls known chiefly among 
E. Slavs ; the supporters of Slavm paI,vthciHiii mention some- 
times as many as 50 (Qlinka) gods and spirits, of the various 
Slavs, as well as names whose meaning tlicy could not explain, 
and to which they could not assign any individuality — e.g., 
Didilia, Prono, Yassa, Krado, etc. 

The Russian historian N. M. Karamzin says that the old Slavs 
worshipped Biel-Rog (‘white god’) and Cherno-Bog ('black 
god ’). This is the repetition of a statement made by Ilelmold 
that the W. Slavs made a distinction between a good and a l>ad 
god, and called the latter Cherno-Bog (‘ black god ’) ; ' but we 
may look In vain for evidence of the cult of either of these gods 
in the archieological remains or in the present folk-lore. Ac- 
cording to the great Russian folk-Iorist Sakharov, who tried to 
introduce some system into this host of meaningless names of 
Slavic gods, the seven Slavic gods mentioned by Nestor ought 
to be called Eastern or Russ Slav gods. He attributes to the 
Lett or Polish Western Slavs the names of the following gods : 
(1) Mya, whose temple was in Oneran, (2) Oassa, (8) liada, (4) 
Dzila, (6) Zyevanna, (6) Zivalo, (7) Lei, (S) Polel, (0) Pogoda, (10) 
Pohvlst. He further considers that Svyetovit was worshiped 
by the Slava of Riigen and the Wends, while the go<l Perkun 
originated with the ancient Prussians and Letts. 

We may now consider the early authorities’ 
accounts of these ^ods and their ritual. 

The first authority to j^ive a definite account of 
Slav religion is Procopius ; he, of course, speaks of 
E. and S. Slavs. Of those people he says : 

* They worship one god whom they conceive to be creator of 
the thunder and maker of all things ; to him they 8acrifi<-,e 
cattle and other victims. They do not re<’.ognize "Destiny," 
nor do they admit that she has rower over men, hut when 
death seems near them, whether it oe that they are attaokofl by 
])e8tilence or force of arms, they vow that, if they escape, they 
will straightway make a sacrinoe to the gods in payment for 
their lives. Then if they do escape, they sacrifice as they 
promised to do, and believe they have bought their safety by 


» Chrmiea Slawrum (MOfft S<Tipt., xxl.), Hanover, 1869, 
p. 150. 
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the saorifloe. However, they reverence riven, nymphs, and 
other spirits, and saorifles to them all ; from these sacrifices 
they divine the future .’ 1 

Our next authority is Thietmar, bishop of Mer- 
seburg, in the 10th cent., who speaks of the Elbe 
Slavs. He gives an account of the town of Riede- 
gout, with its three gates surrounded on all sides 
by sacred woods and its w’onderful wooden temple, 
the foundations of which are made of the horns of 
different kinds of beasts. Inside this temple are 
images of gods and goddesses with armour which 
makes them terrible to behold, and foremost among 
them is the chief god, Zuarasici. They have 
banners, which are never moved save when they 
lead the way to battle, and specially appointed 
nriests to guard the gods and their treasures. 
When the time comes to appease or supplicate 
these gods, the priests sit down— the congregation 
stands — and, muttering spells and incantations, 
take lots. Then, witli accompanying prayers, 
spears are fixed in the ground, and a sacred horse 
is led through them. If ho steps throiigli them, 
well and good ; if not, trouble is imminent. The 
results of this augury are compared with the lots 
first obtained, and, if the omens agree, their fulfil- 
ment is inevitable. Thietmar goe.s on to say that 
there are as many temples in these parts as there 
are districts, and many single images of gods are 
worshipped by the people, but the city of Uiedegost 
is the centre of the cult. Huniaii sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the gods is common.* Thiet- 
mar also mentions a sacred and inviolate grave at 
Ziitibure,’ and a sacred stick at Silivelluni, in 
which place the people w'orship and sacrifice to 
penateSf or domestic gods.* At Gloniuzi was a 
sacred well which produced blood and ashes when 
war was imnonding.® 

Adam of Bremen (Ilth cent.) gives an account of 
the city of Rethre (Riedegost) which is probably 
based on that of Thietmar. He calls the chief god 
* Redigost.’® He also mentions the town of lumne 
inhabited by Greeks, Slavs, and barbarians, where 
Olla Vulcani and Neptune are worshipped.^ He 
tells us that in Great Estland the people worship 
dragons with wings, to whom they ofler sacrifices 
of men without blemish, buying them from 
merchants for the purpose.® 

Cosmas of Prague gives us information about 
the religion of the Czechs. He tells us that they 
worshipped Oreads, Dryads, and Hamadryads. 
Some worshipped streams, some fires, and some 
groves, trees, or stones. Some prayed to mountains 
or hills.® Ho also mentions the cult of penates.^^ 

Helmold and Saxo Grammaticus are the chief 
authorities for the cult of Svantovit, who >vas 
worshipped by the people of Riigen. His temple 
was at Arkona on the island of Riigen. Sa,.\o 
Grammaticus describes the image as having four 
hetuis and necks, two facing to t he front and two 
behind. The beards of these heads were shaved and 
their hair was cut short, as was the custom of the 
people of Riigen. In his right hand the imago held 
a horn of divers metals, and in the left a bow. He 
wore a tunic of wood readiing to the knees. Saxo 
describes the cult as follows. ‘Once every year, 
after the harvest, a motley crowd from the whole 
island celebrated a ceremonial feast before the 
temple of the image and sacrificed animals as 
peace-offerings. The priest of the image, who was 
conspicuous for the length of his hair and his 
beard, which he wore longer than is the custom 
in that country, on the day before that on which 

1 De Bell. Got. iii. 14. 

3 Thietmar, Chron. vl. 17 f. (MGR iii. 812). 

« vl. 26 (MGH ill. 816). 4 vii. 60 (MGR Hi. 868 ). 

» I. 8 (MGR iU. 786). 

fl Oeeta Pontif. Hammaburg. EceUft. il. 18 (MGU vil. 312). 

7 U. 19 (MGH s\\. 312). » iv. 17 (MGH vii. .374). 

» Chronieat Bohemorum. 1. 4 (MGR ix. 34). 

10 l.S(MOn Ix. 38). 
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he was to celebrate, carefully cleaned out with a 
broom the sanctuary, wliicli he alone was allowed 
to enter. lie was careful not to breathe in the 
building, and, as often as he was forced to inhale 
or exhtue, ran to the door lest he should contamin- 
ate the i^rescnco of the god with the pollution of 
mortal breath. The next day, while the people 
watched before the <loors, he took the horn from 
the hand of the image and looked at it carefully ; 
if any of the liquid in it had disappeared, he judge<l 
that this portended a scanty harvest next year. 
With this Knowledge he ordered the people to pre- 
serve their presemt corn for future need. Tf it 
seemed to be a.s full as it usually was, he predicted 
that the next harvest would l)e a good one. So 
then, according to the omen, ho advised them to 
use their corn in the coming year lavishly or 
.sparingly. Having poured tlie old wine at the feet 
of the image as a libation, ho filled the empty cu]) 
with fresh wine and adored the image, pret-eiuling 
to he its cup-hearer. Thus doing, he prayed for an 
increase of wealth and victories for himself and 
liis country in a set form of words. When he had 
finished he drained the cup dry at one draught 
with overmuch haste, and, rotilling it with wine, 
put it again in the hand of the image. 

Mead cakes were also brought forward as oflbr- 
ings, round in shape atid almost as tall as a man. 
The nriest put one of these hetw'eon him and the 
peojile, and asked the people whether they could 
see him. If they said they could, he expressed 
the wish that they might not be able to see him 
next year. Then he greeted the people in the 
name of the image, and exhorted them to prolong 
their worship of the god with diligent sacrifice, 
promising them certain reward for their husbandry 
and victory by land and sea. 

When tliese ceremonies were over, they wasted 
the rest of the day in luxurious banqueting, striv- 
ing to turn the very sacrificial feast into con- 
viviality and serving the victims consecrated to the 
god with intemp<;ranco. In this feast it was con- 
sidered a religious act to get drunk, and impious 
to restrain oneself.*^ 

Tlie temple of Svantovit was made of wocxl ; it 
was gaily painted, and had two enclosures, the 
innermost having inagnilicont curtains instcsatl of 
walls. Among the appurtenances of the god were 
a hridlo, a saddle, and a wonderfully emljossed 
sword. There was also a wliitc horse, sacred to 
the god, which could be ridden and tended only by 
the priest. Since it was found covered with mire 
in the morning, it wa-s concluded that Svantovit 
rode it during the night. Omens were taken by 
moans of this horse in a w^ similar to that in 
which the worshippers of Zuarasici took omens 
with the sacred black horse ; but in this case the 
omen was good if the horse stepped on the spear 
with the right foot first, and vice versa. Like 
Zuarasici, Svantovit had sacred banners which led 
his people to victory, the most revered of these 
being called Stanitia. Svantovit had 300 men-at- 
arms aTid horses attached to him, and always 
received one-third of their sooil. He was identified 
by the Christian monks witn St. Vitus of Corvey. 

Saxo Orainmaticua mtsntions other deitiea In the island of 
Rtigen closely eon tied ei1 with Svantovit. Such were Rufrie- 
Vitus at Karentia (Gn/.z), who had seven faces and eight swords, 
and was so tall that Bishop Absalon could only reach his chin 
with his axe ; Bore- Vitus, who had five heads and no weapons ; 
and Porenutius, who bad live faces, one of which was in his 
boso^u Rugie-Vitus was believed by the people to have the 
powers of Mars.! 

Helmold also mentions Zvantevith, god of the Biwiani, and 
says that he is the pre-eminent deity of the N. or Elbe Slavs, 
fn comparison with him, they consider the rest demigotis. 
Every year a Christian is chosen by lot and sacrifleed to hiin.^ 


1 Hiittoria Danica, bk. xiv,, ed. 1*. E. Muller and I. M. 
\’i Ischow, Copenhagen, 1889-68, f. 82i» ft. 

76. 3 Chron. S<an. i. 52 (MGH xxl. 62). 


The king is held in very moderate estimation compared with 
the priest of Svantovit.^ Merchants from abroad were not 
allowed to sell their goods In the market till they had offered 
part of them to the god.* 

Ilertxird ^ (12th cent.) mentions a god Gerovitus who hod his 
Hhrine at Elologost, and was worshipped by the Pomeranians ; 
he was said to nave the attributes of Mars. Ebbo* mentions 
his enormous shield which must not be touched by mortal 
hands, and could be moved only in oase of war. He is most 
probably an analogue to Svantovit. 

Another gcxl who is considered to have affinities with Svantovit 
is Triglav of Stettin. There wore four temples in Stettin, one 
of which was far more important than the othere. It had on 
its inner and outer wails such wonderful embossed figures of 
men, birds, and animals that they seemed to live and breathe. 
The colours of these paintings could not be dimmed by rain or 
snow. The temple was full of valuables, such as drinking-cups 
of gold and silver^ horns decorated for the purpose of drinking 
or made into musical instruments. One-tenth of all the booty 
wa.s .Kiored in this temple. The three other temples were less 
ornate, and had In them tables and chairs for meetings, for on 
certain days and hours the inhabitants were wont to assemble 
there to drink, play games, or discuss matters of importance. 
Near the temples were a sacred oak and a sacred fountain. 
The image of the god had three heads and was made of 
gold. Its eyes and lips were covered with a veil. This god 
luul a sai'Ted black horse. Divination was made in the usual 
way with nine lam^es. If the horse, when led three times across 
them, did not touch Lhciii, the omen was favourable.® 

EbboG tells the Ht/>ry of another image of this god from 
Wollin, which was saved from the iconoclasm of Ht. Otto by the 
Slav priests, who gave it to a woman to hide In a lonely part of 
the country. Ho also tells us 7 that the throe heads of the go<l 
denote his three kingdoms— the heavens, the earth, and the 
under world. Triglav was also worshipjied liy the Slavs of 
Brandenburg.® 

Helmold also mentions the names of several other gods, such 
as Prove, god of the land of Aldenburg, of whom there was no 
image.® Ho had a si.'cret grove surrounded by a fence, where 
at a certain time the people assembled with their priest and 
ruler for judgment.^® This grove was so sacred that even those 
in peril of dijath could not take refug^^ there. Then there was 
Siwa (Sytma), goddess of the Polabi, and Podaga, an image 
which was worshipped at Pluna.ii 


Hehiiold say» that at foa^tb the Slavs j»raycd to a 
divinity of evil as well as to one of good, ‘ professing 
to receive prosperity from a good god, and adver- 
sity from a had one. Therefore in their language 
they <*all the had god Diahol or Zcernoboidi, which 
i.s Llack God.’^^ He adds: ‘Indeed, among the 
many forms of the gods (,o whom they attribute 
fields, woods, sorrows, and pleasures, they do not 
deny that one god rules over the others in the 
skies, who cares only for celestial things, the rest 
norfoiTiiing their various functions, proceeding 
from his blood, and enjoying distinction in pro- 
iwrtion as they are nearer that god of gods.’^* 
He tloes not, however, give the name of this god. 

Dlngos/J< attempts to identify the old Slavic 
gods with the Greek and Roman deities. Jessis 
he identifies with Jove. Ho is the highest god, 
from whom is all temporal good and protection 
from one’s enemies. Honour is paid to him above 
all other gods and he is worshipped with more 
frequent sacrifices. Liada corresponds to Mars; 
he IS a leader and god of war. Men pray to him 
for triumphs over their enemies ana that their 
hearts may be fierce ; they wopitiate him with a 
very rude sort of worship. Dzidzielia is the same 
as Venus, the goddess of marriage and fertility. 
To her men pray for sons and daughters. N iia, or 
Pluto, is worshipped as god of tlie under world 
and of souls when they leave the body. He is 
propitiated to persuade liiiu to admit souls to the 
more favourable parts of his domain. Pogoda 
(Zylvie, Dziewanna) is like Diana. She is wor- 
shipped as a woman and virgin by wives and 

I ii. 12 (MGH xxl 96). a i. 6 (MGB xxl. 16). 

8 Vita OttoniM Episo Bamberg, lii. 6 (MGH xll. 804 f.), 

4 76. iU. 8 (MGlfxii. 866). e 76. ii. 81 f. (MGH xii. 793 f.). 

6 Jb, ii. 13 (MGH xii. 851 f.). 

7 76. iU. 1 (MGH xii. 689). 

® PulkawR, Chronioon Bohemias (Fontee Rerum Bohemicarum, 
Prairuc, 1893, v. 89). quoted by J. M4.chal, Slavic Mythology 
(^Mythology of all Races, ill.), p. 858. 

» i. 62, ^(MGH xxl. 62, 78). 

10 i. 88 (MGH xxl. 7fi). 

II i. 62, 88 (MGH xxi. 62, 76X 

18 1. 62 (MGH xxl. 62). W 1. 88 (MGH xxl. 76). 
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virgins, and as Ceres by settlers and those engaged 
in agriculture, who try to make corn grow by 
sacrilices. She is also venerated as goddess of the 
weather under the name Pogoda (‘giver of a 
favourable wind’). Marzanna was, like Ceres, 
worshipped as the mother and goddess of corn, 
and heut in very special reverence. Dhigosz goes 
on to say that those deities had shrines, images, 
sacred precincts, and priests allotted to them, and 
were od'eved as sacritices cattle, sheep, baggage- 
animals, and even human victims taken in Imttle. 
They had religious games at regular intervals, 
which survived in the form of the Polish celebra- 
tion at Pentecost and the ‘ Stado ’ after fully 500 
years of Christian influence. 

3. Spirits.— (rt) Spirits of the nfearf.— Leo Dia- 
conusflOth cent.) gives an interesting account of 
the funeral rites of the Danube Slavs of his period. 
He describes the scene after a battle : 

‘ Now had night bogun, and when the moon ehone full, they 
went out ovor the plain and Bought their dead. Theee they 
burnt beside the wall with much fuel In heaps, and with them 
many captives, both men and women, whom they dlaughtored 
after the manner of their nation. Tlius did they feast the 
infernal deities, suffocating babes unweaned and oocks in the 
later, drowning them in the waters of the river. For they say 
that these people take part in Greek orgies and make sacnficea 
anrl offer libations to the departed after the manner of the 
Hellenes, having l)een initiated in these mysteries hy Anaoh- 
arsis and Zainolxis, their own philosophent, or else by the 
“ Comrades of Achilles." ’ 1 

The Arabian traveller Ibn Fadlan gives an 
iiitorcsting description of the obsequies of a 
Hussian chieftain : 

‘ When a nobleman died, for ten days his body was laid pro- 
viHionally in his grave, where he was left until his shroud was 
propared for him. His property was divided into three parts, 
one-third was given to the family, another served to defray the 
funeral expenses, and the remainder was spent on intoxicating 
drinks winch were served at the funeral banquet On the day 
appointed for the final obse(]uies, a boat was taken out of the 
water, and round it wer^ilaced pieces of wood shaped to the 
form of human boingM. Tnen the coiqise was removed from its 
provisional grave and, being clnxi with a costly garment, was 
seated in a boat on a richly oruain»ut«d arm-chair, around 
which were arranged the weapons of the deceased together 
with Intoxicating lioverages ; while not only broad and fruit, 
hut also flesh of killed animals, such as dogs, horses, cows, 
cocks, and hons, were put into the boat. Then one of his 
wives, who had voluntarily agreed to bo burned together with 
her dead husband, was led to the boat by an old woman called 
the '* Angel of Death," and was stabbed at the side of the 
corpse, whereupon the wood piled up under and around the 
boat was set on Are. After the boat with the dead bodies and 
all the other articles placed upon It had been consumed, the 
ashes were collected and stmtterod over the cairn, and a 
banquet, lasting for days and nights without interruption, closed 
the ceremony.’ a 

Similar evidence is given by Mos’ildl.* Testimony 
is supplied by V, Kadlubek * that young girls tore 
their hair, matrons their faces, and ola women 
their garments. 

It 18 obvious from these few notices that 


ancestor- worship at a remote period was widely 
spread among the Slavs, who looked upon their 
dead ancestors as beings deeply interested in the 
fortunes of their children. Kvidence of the per- 
sistence of this lielief is to be found in the dziadys 
of White Rus.sia and the zadusnica of Bulgaria 
in luodern times. The drowned and suffocated 
children mentioned hy Leo Diaconus are the origin 
of the rusnlky^ or water-spirits, of modern llussia. 

(6) TAe Helmold ' says that, ‘besides 

groves anti household gods {penates) in whom the 
Holds and towns abounded, there were powerful 
gods, etc.,’ alluding to the cult of pennies among 
the ancient Slavs. Cosnias of Prague “ relates the 
story of Czech who carried the pennies on his 
shoulders to the new country, resling on the 
mountain of the Ilzip and saying to his followers : 
‘Come, good comrades, and makij sacrifice to your 
nenates, for it is by their help that ye have been 
brought to this new country destined for you hy 
Fate of old.’ The Slavic name for Ihcm {dea, 
dediky deduskay etc.), meaning ‘grandfather,’ 
shows that they had their origin in ancestor- 
worship. Survivals of this cult are the Kiissiaii 
domovoVy the Little Russian didkoy the Bohemian 
sete.ky the Polish skrzateky the Jhilgarian stopnn, 
and the ludki of the liiisatian Sorbs and Slovaks. 

(c) Genii of fatCy the woodSy water, etc. — Of these 
we have few notices in the contemporary and early 
authorities. Procopius,® as wo have seen, denies 
tliat they pay any reverence to ‘ Destiny,’ but 
affirms that they worship rivers, nymphs, and 
other spirits, and even make sacrifices to them. 
Cosmas of Prague,* as we saw above, says : 

‘ Oreads, Dryads and Hamadryads are objects of adoration 
and worship to this foolish and silly people ' ; and again : 
‘Some worship streams, some fires, soino groves, trees, or 
stones. Some pray to mountains or hills.' 

The modem Slavs have genii of fate, rodjenice 
(Croatia) and the Russian duhja (Serbian, sre6a)\ 
vHyy nymphs ; lesig. Dryads, and the poludnieay 
who is almost an Oreatl. Tlie Russian vodyanik 
is a sort of Slavic * old man of the sou. ’ * 

Litiratukk.— M odern authorities on the religion and mytho- 
logy of the Slavs include the following : A. Bruckner, * Foexatki 
Kultury Slowianskiej/ in Enoyhhpldja PoUka, vol. iv. pt. 2, 
Cracow, 191 A ; J. Dlngosx, uintorier Polonicce, 2 voIh., 
Ijeipzig, 1711-12 ; J. MAcbal, Slavic Mythology {^Mythology 0 } 
all Races, iii.), Boston, IJ.S.A., 1018 ; P. J. Safarik, Slovanske. 
Starozitnosti, 2 vols., Prague, 18.'i7, Germ, tr., Slawische Alter' 
ihurner, Leipzig, 1843-44 ; T. R. Ceorjgevitcb, ' Partheno- 
genesis in Serbian Pouular 'l^dition,* Fl xxix. [1918] 58 If. ; 
N. M. Karamzin, Hist, de Vemyire de RvHsie, French tr., 
11 vols., Paris, 1819-26; I. P. Sakarov, The. Story of the 
Russian Peoj^ (Rubb.V 2 vok., dt. Petersburg, 1841-49. Bee 
also R. J. Kerner, Slavic Europe: A Selected Ribliography, 
Harvard snd Oxford, 1918 ; E. Kolodziejczyk, 1iihlu>grafin 
Slowianoznawstxoa Polskicgo, Cracow, 1911. 
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Primitive (A. N. Gilbertson), p. 695, 
Christian (1^. D. Agate), p. 602. 

Greek (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 612. 

SLAVERY (Primitive).—!. INTRODUCTORY.— 
I. Definition and scope. — The most generally 
accepted definition of slavery is that it is a social 
system in which one person is the property of 
another. Weatermarck takes exception to this 
definition ; 

‘The owner’s right over his property, even when not 


1 Uist. lx. 6 (Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Bonn, 1828, pt. xi. 
p. 1491.). 

- Ibn Foszlan*s tmd anderer Araber Berickte iiber die Rusaen 
nltei'cr Zeit, tr. O. M. Frahn, St. Petersburg, 1828, pp. 10-21, 
quoted by MAchal. p. 288 f. 

3 Les Prairies a*or, Paris, 1861-69, ii. 9, iii. 62 f., quoted by 
Maohal, p. 284. 

•* Script. Hist. Polon.y Danzig, 1749. 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 618, 

Jewish (J. Abklson), p. 619. 

Roman (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 621. 

absolute, is at all events excluHive, that is, nobody but the 
owner has tlte right to dispose of it,' whereas ‘the master’s 
right of disjKjKliig of his slave is not necessarily exclusive ; 
custom or law may grant the latter a certain amount of lii»erty. 
and in such case his condition differs essentially from that of 
a piece of property.' * 

Now thoHc who 8peak of a slave as piopeity admit 
that restrictions on the exercise 01 tiie master’s 
power are indeed common, hut wouM say, with 
Niclnjor : 
l i. 52 (MOn xxl. 62). 
a Chron. Bohem. 1. 2 (MOII ix. 83). 

» De Belt. Got. iii. 14. 8. 4 i. 4 (MOff ix. 84). 

®The writer would like to acknowledge the collaboration of 
Miss A. B. Finch White, of Lady Margaret Ifall, Oxford, in pre- 
paring this article. 
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* Any reitrlctlon put upon the free exercise of hie power It n 
inltlfjintlon of slavery, not belonging to Its nature.' ^ 

By * property ’ this Dutch writer, who is the Ure- 
niost authority on the economics of primitive 
slavery, means 

'a power that, however leniently exercised In many cases, it 
in principle unlimited.'* 

Wo are reminded of the following rule in Roman 
and Romanized modern law : 

* The proprietor has had the right to do with hit property 
whatever ho is not by special rules forbidden to do.' * 
Property in a human being, i.e. slavery, is equi- 
valent to a right to all the labour of the slave.^ 

The view which regards a slave as the property of 
the master is not then, it seems, inconsistent with 
Westermarck^s own position, that the essence of 
.slavery is to be found in the compulsory nature 
of tlie slave’s relation to his master; in other 
words ; 

'Slavery is essentially an Industrial institution, which implies 
compulsory labour beyond the limits of family relations.'* 

All would agree with the statement of this author- 
ity : 

'The master has a right to avail himself of the working power 
of Ills slave, without previous agreement on the part of the 
latter.’ » ‘Voluntary slavery, as when a person sells himself as 
a slave, is only an imitation of slavery true and proper ; the 
person who gives up his liberty confers upon another, by con- 
tract, cither for a limited period or for ever, the same rights 
over hliuHelf as a master Assesses over his slave. If slavery 
proiier could he based upon a contract between the parties con- 
t:crned, I fail to see how to distinguish between a servant and a 
slave.’ f 

Wo may combine the two kinds of definition and 
define a slave as a human being who is the property 
of another and subject to compulsory lanoiir, 
beyond the limits of the family. 

The expression * primitive ’ is difficult to define 
with precision. By ‘ primitive peoples * we may 
understand certain ethnic groups wtiich occupy a 
relatively little advanced position in the scale of 
cultural development. The groups included in the 
present survey will bo confin^ to those which live 
in * tribal society ’ — 1.«., that have kinship (a social 
relation not always synonymous with physical con- 
sanguinity) as tlie basis of membership in the group 
(clan, gens, phratry, tribe), in contrast tocitizen.ship 
in political states. Admission of an outsider into 
the group is hy ‘ adoption,’ in contradistinction to 
* naturalization.’ Another criterion is the posses- 
sion or lack of literary records, of history in the 
strict sense. Under ‘primitive’ will be included 
not only ‘ savages,’ but also groups in a state of 
‘barbarism.’ Our present discu.ssion will not em- 
brace the early stages of nations that have de- 
veloped into ‘civilization.* We shall consider as 
primitive, not only hunting tribes, but most 
pa.stoi‘al and many agricultural societies. 

2. Slavery distinguished from similar pheno- 
mena.— (a) Subjection of wives. — Tlie status of 
wives among primitive peoples is often referred to 
as ' slavery.’ Without considering here the ques- 
tion whetfier the subjection of women, particu- 
larly of wives, in primitive society is as anject as 
is popularly supposed,® it may be said that slavery 
as a social institution and industrial system does 
not ex ist when there are only female slaves. When 
women only are enslaved, the reason probably is 
that they are valued as women rather than as 
labourers ; otherwise men also would be enslaved.® 

( 6 ) Subjection of children.—\n primitive societies 
every family has its head, who exercises more or 
less authority over its memhei*s, including, of 
course, the young. But, no matter how complete 

1 Slavery as an Industrial System, p. H. 

a/b.p. 87. 

3S«e also L. Dargun, 'Urapning und Entwicklungsgeschlchta 
des Eigenthuins,’ XV/tW v. [1884] 8. 

* Nioboer, p. 37 ; see also below, under ‘ Serfdom,’ I. a (el 

« MI 1. 670. « Ib. 

7 Ib. I. 671. * See MI I. ch. xxvi. 

* See Nieboer, p. 28. 


this subjection may be^ it cannot be called slavery, 
which, as a social institution, has a very different 
origin and function. Slavery is a relation beyond 
the limits of the family, as stated in Wester- 
march’s definition given above. * 

(c) Subjection of inemhera of a society to its head. 
— The subjects of a despotic ruler are sometimes 
called his slaves. To this use of the term it is to 
be objected that, in order to have slavery, it is 
necessary that the master’s power should be recog- 
nized by the society. 

'The whole group must approve of the custom and must 
enforce It ; otherwise it cannot exist* * 

The slave lives in a society that recognizes him as 
a slave; slavery can exist only where there is a 
society of freemen. The head of a community, no 
matter how great his power may be, is not as such 
a master of slaves. Of course, a chief, like other 
freemen, may keep slaves of his own. 

(d) Subjection of tribes ^ provinces ^ or classes . — 
Where a population or territory is subject to an 
external power, this is not slavery. The latter is 
the subjection of men individually and a subjec- 
tion which includes the whole personality of the 
slave. A slave cannot live in tribal relations ; he 
would to that extent be free. J. K. Ingram ob- 
serves : 

* The lowest caste may be a degraded and despised one, but 
its members are not In a state of slavery ; they are in collective, 
not individual, subjection to the members of the higher 
classes.’ * 

This is true also of subjected tribes. Subjection 
of tribes as such sometimes serves as a substitute 
for slavery proper, making the latter superfluous. 

(c) Serfdom. — Ingram says : 

‘ The transition to serfdom took place in civic communities 
when the master parted with or was deprived of his property 
in the person of the slave, and became entitled only to his 
services, or to a determinate portion of them.’ 4 
This is a correct statement, with this important 
exception, that the right, not to the services of the 
labourer, but to ‘ a determinate portion ’ of them, 
is the real differential of serfdom. For, as Niu- 
boer points out, he who is entitled to all the 
services of another is his owner : 

'The slave-owner may do with his slave whatever he is not hy 
special laws forbidden to do ; the master of the serf may reipiire 
from ills man such services or tributes only as the law allows 
him to require.’* 

It may be remarked that, while it is necessary, 
for the purposes of discussion, to draw theoretical 
lines of demarcation, practically there is not a 
single social institution that is strictly separated 
from kindred institution.^. The student of social 
phenomena still recognizes the truth in Spencer’s 
observation : 

'As the distinctions between different forms of slavery are 
indefinite, so must there be an indeflnite distinction between 
slavery and serfdom, and between the several forms of serfdom. 
Much confusion has arisen in describing these respective insti- 
tutions, and for the sufficient reason that the institutions 
themselves are confused.’* 

II. Origin AND early growth op slavery. 
—I. Extra-tribal slavery in relation to war.— 
Slavery in early society may be divided into intra- 
tribal and extra-tribal, depending on whether or 
not the slave belongs to the same kinship-group as 
the master, i.e. to the ‘in-group* as distinct from 
the ‘out-group,* to use Sumner’s terminology.'^ 
Extra-tribal slavei^ is first both in time ana in 
extent. In the primitive group all members are 
on a footing of equality ; they are * all-one-flesh,’ 
and practice conforms to theory. ‘ Custom every- 
where, as a rule, forbids the enslaving of tribes- 
men.’® It is only in extraordinary cases, and 
after slavery of the extra>tribal form has become 

1 See MI i. oh. xxv. ; also art. OHibDEiir. 

* Sumner, Folkways, p. 262. 

3 Hist, vf Slavery and Serfdom, London, 1806, p. S. 

4 lb. p. 262. * P. 87. 

4 Prineiflss of Sociology, HI. 472. 

7 P.12. »3f/ 1.675. 
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prevalent, that a person is |)ermitted to enslave 
a member of his own community. 

All available evidence confirms the view, held 
by all students of the subject, that slavery is 
a sequence of war, that the earliest slaves were 
captives in war.* Now it is necessary to revise 
radically the traditional view that war is the con- 
stant and normal state of earliest human society. 
The data from pre*historio archmoloj^y (imple- 
ments, art, etc.), as well as from the ethnology of 
latter-day * savages,’ indicate a decidedly peaceable 
life among primitive mankind. This is even more 
true if we aistinguish, as it is often difficult to do, 
between blood-feuds and wars of cominunitios as 
such. In the correlation made by Hobhouse and 
his collaborators it is found that tlie groups under 
the heading ‘ no war * were confined mainly to the 
lowest grade of hunting tribes.* As one would 
expect, the same groups are among those in which 
slavery is quite unknown.* When war had become 
a^ feature of the relations of human groups, the 
rights and immunities which prevented tlie en- 
slavement of tribesmen would not operate in favour 
of captives from hostile bands. While there are at 
times mitigating circumstances, in the main it is 
true that ‘ the defeated enemy is rightless, and is 
treated as best suits the victor’s convenience.*^ 
Quarter may be refused altogether and the van- 
quished foes exterminated. Or, if prisoners are 
taken, they may be tortured, eaten, adopted, ran- 
somed, exchanged, liberated, or enslaved. In the 
actual practice of existing tribes there are instances 
of all these modes of treatment. 

Adoption, a custom which is especially common 
among the N. American Indians,® is the main 
exception to tlie rule that the life of the captive is 
spared in order that he may become a slave. It 
may bo remarked here that a distinction is often 
made between the adult males among the enemy 
on the one hand and the women and children on 
the other. The men may be killed, while the 
women and children are adopted or enslaved. 
Adoption is probably intimately related to the 
beginnings of slavery. According to the theory of 
,r. W. Powell,® for which there is much to be said, 
the latter institution is a development of the 
practice of adoption. The motives for keeping 
captives alive are not likely U) have been, in the 
beginning, the shrewd calculations usually ascribed 
to primitive man, as in the following statement of 
Hoohouse : 

* There comes a time in uncial development when the victor 
sees that a live prisoner Is after all better than a dead one.' 7 
Nieboer’s criticism is much to the point : 

' It Is not to be supposed that men, convinced of the utility of 
some new kind of labour, began to pro(;ure slaves in order to 
make them perfonn this laboiir; or that, Andixi^^ some work 
tedious, they Invented slavery to relievo themselves of this 
burden. Modern iwyohology dues not account for psychical and 
social phenomena in such a rationalistic way.' ' Social institu- 
tions are sometimes made ; but this is the exception ; g'enerally 
they grow.' 8 

Whatever the primary motives for enslaving van- 
quished enemies may have been, it is doiiotless 
true that slavery marks ‘ a humanitarian improve- 
ment in the laws of war.’* Also, as Hobhouse 
observes : 

* The vindictive passions must be sufficiently held in check to 
prevent their gratiflcation in the moment of victory.' lo 

2. Internal conditions of the growth of slavery ; 
occurrence in various states of culture*— No matter 
what may be the external relations of the group, 
slavery could not exist unless it conformed to the 

^ See, among many others, Spencer, iii. 469, 470 ; MI i. 674. 

3 Material Culture and Social Ir^titutions^ p. 228. 

Th. p. 80. 

* Hobhouse, JVoraff in Evolution, i. 244. 

» See J. N. B. Hewitt, art. ‘Adoption,* in BAI 1. 16 f. 

J ‘ On Regimentation,* 15 RBiPr [1898-94], p. cxii. 

^ !• 262* ® P. 198 ana footnote. 

9 Sumner, p. 262. i* i. 262. 
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requirements of the social life of the tribe both in 
its purely economic and in its more distinctly 
moral aspects. This appears clearly from the 
study of the actual appearance and distribution of 
slavery among the uncivilized peoples of various 
cultural grades. 

(a) Amonc! hunting tribes . — Human societies in 
the hunting stage hardly ever keep slaves. Among 
* lower hunters,’ the representatives of the real 
‘jmmitive man,’ slavery is entirely unknown.* 
Even among ‘ higher hunters ’ it is extremely rare ; 
and its occurrence is due to certain extraordinary 
circumstances. Of the 8H hunting groujis analyzed 
by Nieboer there are 66 negative and only 18 
positive cases. Of the latter 15 are Indian tribes 
on the N.W. Pacific coast of N. America (see 
below). The remaining tliree are the Tehuelches 
and Abipones in S. America and the Kamchadales 
in Siberia.* 

Tlie reasons for these facts are not far to seek. 
As Westerniarck says : 

* Slaves are kept only where there is employment for them, 
and where the circumstances are otherwise favourable to the 
growth t»f slavery.* 

Now the economic state of hunting societies is 
decidedly unfavourable to the development of 
slavery. 

‘In the absence of industrial activity, slaves are almost use- 
less : and, indeed, where game is setarce, are not worth their 
food.’-* 

In the desperate daily struggle for existence it is 
necessary for every man to exert his powers to the 
utmost, and each man, even tlien, can jiroihice 
barely enough for himself and his family. Hence 
slaves, even if they were as elhcient tvs their 
inastorB, could not produce any surplus for the use 
of the latter. But slave-labour is essentially in- 
efficient in work, such as hunting, which requires 
great skill and application. 

As Nieboer expresoos it, ‘a compulsory hunting system can- 
not exist. If a man is to exert ail his faculties, there must be 
other motives than mere compulsion.'® Spencer also observes 
that ' the relative lai.'k of energy, the entire luck of int.erest, the 
nnint>elligent performance of work, and the greater (‘ost of 
siipen’ision, make the slave an unprofitable productive agent.’ 8 
Ho too J. S. Mill: ‘It remains certain that slavery is in- 
compatible with any high state of the arts of life, and any great 
efficiency of labour.'? 

This applies equally to the primitive hunting 
life and to modern industrialisiu ; it is a striking 
instance of the correspondence between extremes. 

But, even if slaves were profitable, it would be 
very difficult to keep them in subjection or prevent 
their escape. Hunting supposes a nomaciic life, 
and the hunter who roams over vast stretches 
of country in nursuit of his game has not much 
chance to watcu over the movements of his slave. 
And, if the slave himself were set to hunting, as 
he would have to bo (all men being needed in that 
work), this difficulty would amount almost to 
impossibility. Moreover, a hunting slave will bo 
much more inclined to run away than a soil-tilling 
slave ; for the latter, during Ins flight, has to live 
upon the spontaneous products of the land, where- 
as the former can continue huntinL% just as he has 
done before; his flight would not be of the nature 
of a flight. 

Another cause for the non-existence of slavery 
is that primitive hunters generally live in small 
groups — at the most, of a few hundred person.s.® 
Now such a small group would not be able to 
develop coercive power sufficient to keep in sub- 

1 Under this head are included the Australiane, Tasmaniana, 
Andamaneae, Negritos, Veddas. African Fygmiea, Buahmen, 
Kubus, Botocudoa, and Puegfana. They correapond to A. 
Vierkandt’a unaf4(e« V6H;rr(*Dla Kulturtypen der McnHchhoit,' 
AA XXV. [1898] 67 ff.). See Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Giuaberg, 
p. 80; Niclioer, p. IMff. 

a P. 187 ff. 9 1. 671. 4 Spencer, iii. 459. 

» P. 196. 6 Ul. 470. 

7 Prineiplet of Political Eeonomp9^ London, 1862, i. 802. 

9 See A. Sutherland, Ths Origin and Growth of the Moral 
/nsfinef, London, 1898, i. 360. 
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jection slaves introduced from foreign parts. A 
fumtive slave would very soon be beyond the reach 
of his master’s tribe, and a relatively small number 
of slaves would be a danger to the power of the 
free tribesmen. 

But there are still other, more psychical, reasons 
militating against the introduction of slavery 
among primitive hunters. Both in emotional 
interest and in social evaluation hunting is an 
agreeable and noble occupation. 

Nleboer deitoribea it at ' ocoup 3 ’ing^ the whole tool and leaving 
no room for ditlracling thought ; offering the hunter a definite 
aim to which he can reach by one mighty effort of ttron^h and 
skill ; uncertain In its resufts like battle, and promising the 
glory of victory over a living creature. ... It Is not a work fit 
to be imposed upon men who are deprived of the common 
rights of freemen and are the property of others.* ^ 

Not only the intrinsic character of the work of the 
hunter, but also its social worth, takes it out of 
the forinw of labour suited to enslaved persons. 
Among a primitive hunting people hereditary 
nobility is unknown and wealtli does not exist; 

S ersonal qualities* are the only basis of social 
iffereiitiation. Besides generosity, hospitality, 
and wisdom in council, strength, courage, and 
skill form the primitive patent of nobility. The 
activities in wiiifdi these qualities are expressed 
and demonstrated aro hunting and (though not 
universally) warfare.® Now, to a<imit slaves as 
hunters and warriors would be to place them on a 
footing of equality with freemen. Public opinion 
could not consider as slaves those who are succeK.s- 
ful in the noble occupations of hunting and fight* 
iiig ; and without public opinion the masters would 
he unable to keep them in subjection. And a poor 
him tor would be of little or no use as a hunting 
slave. 

This attitude of respect for the hunter prevents 
the growth of intra tribal slavery, for no member 
of the tribe is so superior to any other memlier 
that he can reduce nim to a state of complete 
subjection, nnlesH perhaps the latter is a physical 
or mental weakling, in which case he ivould be of 
no value as a hunting slave. It also tends to 
prevent extra-tribal slavery, though here what 
Humner has called ‘etbnocentrisin,’ 'with the 
common accompaniment of contempt for people 
who do not belong to the ‘ we-group,’ would act os 
a neutralizing force in many cases ; it would be 
a case of contempt for the enemy and stranger 
against respect for the hunter and warrior. There 
are, howover, not a few instance.s on record wiiere 
enemies, though they are hated and feared, are 
not despised. Among the Indians of the central 
parts of N. America captives wore, as a rule, either 
killed or adopted ; in the lattor case they were 
regirdod and treated as members of the tribe. 

The study of the life of the simplest grades of 
human society leads to the conclusion that, in the 
strictest sense of the word, slavery is not a primi- 
tive institution ; its appearance and growth depend 
on social conditions which are absent in the lowost 
forms of human association to-day, as tliey un- 
doubtedly were during by far the greater portion 
of the time that man has existed upon the earth. 

Attention is again called to the fact, noted above, that 16 out 
of the 18 positive cases of slavery among tribes in the huntiiiK 
stoffe, aocording to Nieboer's tabulation, are found amon^f the 
Indians of the N.W. Pacific coast of N. America. Now, while 
these tribes are classed in the general economic and cultural 
grade of hunting groups, ou the negative ground of tiioir being 
unacquainted with cattle-breeding or agriculture,* they have 

1 P. 103. J. Dewey points out that ‘game and sport are still 
words whioh mean the most intense immediate play of the 
emotions, running their whole gamut’ (‘Interpretation of 
Savage Mind,' in Ptyeholoaioal Review, ix. (l002J 217 ; this art. 
is an admirable study of the nature and effects of tiie mental 
life of tbs hunting stage). 

* For a study of the inorea of a typical hunting people see 
A. N. Oilberteon, ‘ Ethical Phases of Eskimo Culture,' Joum. of 
Rsligioua Payehotogy, vi. and vIL [1913-14J. 

* See Nleboer, p. 174. 


some very important choractoristlos which mark them off rather 
sharply from hunters in the strict sense, the principal and 
underlying characteristic Is that they get their sulmstenoe from 
fishing*, not from hunting land-animals, the study of these 
particular aborigines is of special value in that it brings out, in 
a notable way, several of the general oausee which account for 
the growth of slavery, they possess many features of economic 
and social life the absence of which tends to prevent or retard 
the growth of slavery among hunting peoples. Food ie abun- 
dant and easy to procure. They have fixed habitatione and 
live in comparatively large groups. They ore enabled to do so 
by preserving food for future consumption. Also a settled life 
maices the escape of slaves more dffilcult. Living in larger 
groups brings about a higher organization of freeineti, and 
hence greater coercive power. And the preserving of goods 
demanrls additional labour, which is fit to be performed by 
slaves, as it does not require much skill and has to be done in 
or near the dwellings, so that supervision is easy. Moreover. 
08 Nieboer remarks : ‘ the hope of partaking of the stored food 
is a tie that hinds the slave to his master's nouse, in much the 
same manner os a modem labourer is bound by having a share 
in the insurance funds of the matmfactory.’ » Slave-trade is 
carried on. This facilitates the keeping of slaves. Captives 
taken in war usually l)Qloug to neighbouring tribes and have 
more opportunity to escape to their native parts tiiaii hove 
purchased slaves, who have often been brought from a great 
distance. Fishing implements have been brought to a high 
degree of perfection ; Oshlng bos become more rouiuiiorotive ; 
and the product of a fishing slave's labours exceeds his primary 
wants. The more freemen devote themselves to trade and 
industry, the more need is there for slaves to do the ruder 
work of fishing, roWing, cooking, etc. 

(b) Among pastoral tribes. — Pastoral nomadism 
has been considered favourable to the growth of 
slavery. There is * the mystical belief,’ as Nieboer 
calls it, Hhat the taming of animals naturally 
leads to the taming of men’;® i.e., it is supposed 
that the nomadic iicrdsman wiio lias learned to 
domesticate animals begins also to domesticate, to 
enslave, men. 

Thus J. Lippert holds that slavery ‘ first arises in the patri- 
archal communities of pastoral peoples ’ ; the slaves ' were the 
object of an appropriation entirely similar to the appropriation 
of tho domestic animals.* * 

A study of the actual origin and distribution of 
slavery dispels speculations of this kind. Nichocr’s 
survey shows that only one-half of the pastoral 
tribes of tho globe keep slaves. It may be noted 
here that tho positive cases are all found in a few 
definite areas, mainly N.AV. and N.K. Africa, 
and a few tribes in the Caucasus and Arabia, 
while the pastoral nomads of Siberia, Central 
Asia, India, and S. Africa do not have slaves.* 

The fact is that slavery is of little moment to 
pastoral peoples as such ; among some of the slave- 
keeping tribes slaves are kept as a mere luxury. 
The chief reason for this is that, in pastoral li/e, 
subsistence depends almost entirely on capital, i.c., 
cattle, and comparatively little on lalxmr, and for 
the small amount of labour demanded free labourers 
are available. 

‘ Among people who live upon the produce of their cattle, n 
man who owns no cattle, i.e., no capital, has no moans of Hub- 
sistence. Accordingly, among pastoral tribes we find rich and 
poor men ; and the poor often offer themselves as labourers to 
the rich.*® 

But, on the other hand, Nieboer continues : 

‘There are no causes preventing them from having slaves. 
These tribes are, so tu speak, in a state of equilibrium ; a small 
additional cause on eiUier side turns the balance.’ ® 

The most Important of such additional causes 
favouring the growth of slavery are the slave-trade 
and the neighbourhood of inferior races. It is 
found that the regions mentioned above as being 
those to which slavery amons pastoral tribes is 
confined are exactly tliose wnere the slave-trade 
has for a long time been carried on on an extensive 
scale. The ^aves are often purchased from slave- 
traders, and in several cases they belong to races 
with an inferior culture. 

(c) Among agricultural Three stages in 

the development of agriculture may be mstin- 

1 P. 205. * P. 202. 

* KuUurgeaeh. der Marutahheit, Stuttgart, 1886-87, pp. 522, 
635. 

* For list of tribat and detailed description tee Nieboer, p. 
261 fl. 

5 Nleboer, p. 199. « Ib. p. 292. 
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wished in the tribal societies coming within the 
field of our present consideration : (1) in the first 
stage agricoiture holds a subordinate place, sab> 
sistonce being derived chiefly from other sources 
(hunting, fishing, gathering wild-growing plant 
food);* (2) tribes in the second stage carry on 
agriculture to a considerable extent, but not to 
tlie point of exclusive dependence upon it ; (3) the 
third staji^e is that in which agriculture is by far 
the princnpal source of subsistence ; the other, 
more primitive, means of livelihood hold such a 
subordinate place that, if they were entirely 
wanting, the economic state would be practically 
the saroe.^ 

A survey of the agricultural tribes of the world 
shows that slavery prevails extensively among 
them. On the other nand, there are many agri- 
cultural tribes without slaves, so that the practice 
of agriculture does not necessarily lead to the keef)- 
ing of slaves. It is found, furthermore, that 
slavery is much more common among such tribes 
as subsist chiefly by agriculture than among the 
incipient agriculturists, who still depend to a con- 
siderable extent on hunting or fishing. In the 
first stage of agriculture a minority of trilies has 
slaves ; the more agriculture develops, the more 
common slavery becomes, until in the third stage 
it exists in the great majority of tribes. Now it 
may be noted that agricultural societies of the 
most primitive stage bear a strong resemblance 
to tribes of the more specifically hunting type. 
Generally the business of the men is still largely 
hunting and warfare; the tilling of the soil is 
carried on mainly by the women? This division 
of labour dues not in principle difler much from 
that which prevails among such hunting peoples 
as the Australian aborigines, where the women 
gather fruits and dig roots. These primitive agri- 
cultural tribes are often nomadic.^ When the 
products of the fields are scarcely ripe, they reap 
tliern and move on to some other place. Or they 
may sow something in a favourable spot as they 
pass, and return later to reap the fruits. The 
nest examples of this type of agriculturists are 
found among some of the Indian tril)eH of S. 
America.® 

Where agriculture is carried on without the aid 
of domestic animals, subsistence does not demand 
much capital. Where the population is scarce, as 
it generally is, only the most fertile and most 
accessible grounds are cultivated; very primitive 
implements are used ; even the plough is used by 
very few tribal societies ; they usually content 
themselves with a hoe or pointed stuil^.® And, 
even where agriculture is carried on in a more 
skilful manner, as by means of irrigation, it is not 
capital tliat is w'anted, but labour. The con- 
struction of irrigation works may be a long and 
laborious task, but the materials cost nothing. 
Since subsistence is independent of capital and 
easy to procure, nobody offers his services to 
another. 

'All freemen in new connirie*,’ says Bagehot, 'must be 
pretty equal ; every one haa labour, and every one bos land ; 
capital, at least in ai^fricultural countries (for pastoral countries 


J The tribes in this staire are the Jn{ferhaiiem (' hunting 
agriculturists') of Dargun (ZVRW v. 80X 

3 See Nieboer, p. 175 ; Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, 
p. 235. 

8 Woman's work as the primitive agriculturist Is one of the 
most ir^orUnt chanters in the history of human civilization ; 
see 0. T. Mason, Woman't Share in PriinUire Culture^ New 
York, 1894, csp. ch, ii. ‘The Fon<l-Hnnger.' 

4 This feature of primitive culture is noted by W. Cunningham 
(The Ortrwth of EnglUh Industry and CV)nom?rce®, Cambridge, 
1916, 1. 81 ff.); he remarks that ‘primitive agriculture is 
perfectly consistent with a very migratory life ’ (p. 83). 

» See Nieboer, p. 297. 

® The Hackbau of E. Hahn (Die HausHere und ihre Bezieh- 
ungen zur Wirtsehafi der Mensthen, Ulpzlg, 1896, p. 888 fl.) 
HS distinguished from agriculture proper or Ackerhau. 


are very different), ia of little use ; it cannot hire labour ; the 
labourers go and work for themselves.' * 

Hence, under such conditions, if a man wants 
another to work for him, he must force him to do 
8o--in other words, he must make him a slave. 
This lioldH true of most primitive agricultural 
communities, ».e. of all those that have at their 
disposal more fertile land than is needed for 
cultivation, in order to support the actual popula- 
tion. But this state of tilings does not always 
exist. 

In some areas every piece of arable land ha- 
been appropriated. In that case a man cannot 

f >romire iiis sulisistence independently of a land- 
ord. Hence * free labourers^ are available, slaves 
are not wanted, and slavery is not likely to exist. 
And, even where there are no poor per.sons, but 
every one has a share in the resources of the 
country, the use of slaves is not groat when all 
land has been appropriated. When there is free 
land, a man can, by increasing the number of his 
slaves, increase his income to any extent. But, 
where the supply of land is limited, a landowner 
can employ only a limited number of labourers. 
As soon as there are hands enough to till bis 
land, an increase in the number of labourers would 
be unprofitable. Perhaps the operation of this 
economic principle in primitive sotdeties is best 
illustrated by conditions in Oceania, where slavery 
is confined to a few islands. The fact that all 
land had been appropriated led to a state of things 
inconsistent witli slavery os a social and industrial 
system.® 

It has been pointed out above that the need of skill and 
application, the intrinsic interest ami excituinent, and the 
social worth of the occupation are among the fonx>H preventing 
or retarding the development of slavery among hunters. These 
forces are absent in agricultural life. As compared with hunt- 
ing or sea-faring or even manufacture, agriculture is likely to 
be rather dull work, requiring patience rather than strength 
or skill. And there, is not a single instance discovered of 
influence or pow'er depending on agriculture (as distinct from 
ownership of land). Jt is an occupation that has been regarded 
as especially tit for women and slaves. These facts, together 
with the more material causes, tend to make the sociallife of 

a gricultural -groups favourable to the exisleiioe and growth of 
avery. 

3. Intra-tribal slavery.— After {slavery had conic 
to exist in its original form of extra-tribal slavery, 
it was extended also to some classes of cases in 
the in-group. The two principal causes of intra- 
tribal enslavement are debt and crime. In some 
exceptional cases a debtor who cannot pay is put 
to death. Much more frequently he becomes the 
slave of the creditor. Often, though nut always, 
the debtor-slave or pawn has a right to become 
free again by paying his debt. Such is the case 
with the debtor-slaves (known by the Dutch name 
of pamlelingcn) in the Malay Archipelago. Here 
the creditor cannot refuse to accept the money,® 
In some cases a man will pay a debt by giving one 
or more of his kindred, usuafly children or women, 
into slavery to the creditor. 

Slavery may be iinpo.sod as a punishment for 
crime, either directly or when the compensation 
(wergild) is not paid. Mem tiers of the offender’s 
famuy may likewise be liable to enslavement. ■* 

111. Position and treatment of slaves.— 
While slavery may in principle involve on absolute 
power of the master over his slave, in practhte 
there are undoubtedly many and marked limita- 
tions on the exercise 01 this ^lower. It is found also 
that slaves may have certain ‘rights,* determined 
by custom or public opinion, which the master is 
Ijound to respect. With regard to ‘ the jiower of 
life and death,’ it may be expected that, when the 
slaves are war captives, the riglit of killing an 
enemy would pass into the right of killing the 
I Physici and Politiet, London, 1872, p. 72. 

® Nieboer, p. 816 ff. 8 Nieboer, p. .18. 

4 See & R. Steinmeti, Ethnologhohe Shuiifn zur ersten 
Entivicklung der Strafe, 2 vole., Leyden and Leiji/lg, 1894. 
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slave ; and this seems to have been true to a great 
extent. Yet it is to be noted that, while in de- 
scriptions of primitive peoples one repeatedly finds 
it stated that the master may kill his slave at 
leasuro, or that he is not accountable for killing 
im, as Wostcrmarck says, 

' This seetiis to mean rather that, if he does so. no complaint 
can be broui^iit against him, or no vengeance taken on him, 
than that he has an unconditional moral right to put to death 
a slave whom he no longer cares to keep.' t 
In many cases the master is expressly prohibited 
from killing his slave at his own discretion.* The 
slaying of another man’s slave is regarded largely 
as an otl'ence against the property of the master, 
but not exclusively so. Whore the master himself 
is not permitted to kill his slave, the slave has the 
rii^dit of life, sometimes with little difierence in 
tins respect between him and a freeman. 

In a surprisingly large number of instances the 
master does not have even an unlimited right to 
sell his slave. This is true especially of slaves 
born in the hou.se ; sometimes he may sell at will 
only slaves captured in war or purchased. In 
several instances a slave, especially if he bo a 
domestic slave, can be sold only if ho has been 
guilty of some crime. The cases, referred to by 
Westermarck,® where the master is entitled only to 
a limited portion of the services of the slave would 
come more strictly under the head of serfdom, 
though wo have here border-line phenomena hard 
to lit into a theoretical system. Sometimes a slave 
is said to have the rij^ht to possess property of 
his own ; in some of those cases he may buy his 
own freedom. Among several peoples it is even 
permissible for a di.s<!(>ntcntcd slave to change 
masters. In other instan<!es a slave, in order to 
secure a new master, need.s only to cause a slight 
injury to some one’s property or commit some 
trilling otronce, and he must then be surrendered 
to the ‘injured’ person. 

‘ It Is astonishing,' says Wcsterinarck, ‘ to notice how readily, 
m many African countries, slaves are allowed by custom to nd 
themselves of tyrannical or neglectful muslicrs.' 

In .some places a slave becomes free by simply 
leaving his master, or, if lie escapes /rom one 
master and selects another, it is presumed that he 
has been badly treated by the first one, and con- 
semieiitly cannot be reclaimed.® 

On the treatment of slaves by their masters in 
tribal society descriptions and opinions vary widely, 
and there are no doubt marked actual dilferences 
among various peoples in this regard. Thus we 
find this judgment by two American sociologists : 

*No pen will over record tlio brutal history of primitive 
slavery through gencralions and even centuries of which man- 
kind woa taught to labor. The bitterest scenes of an Unde 
Tom' 9 Cabin would be an agreeable relief from the contempla- 
tion of the stern realities of this unwritten history.’ o 
While undoubtedly cases could be found of which 
such a description might be given, taken as a 
generalization about primitive slavery, it is a gross 
exaggeration. More consistent with a far greater 
mass of data are these words of Spencer : 

'The current assumption is that of necessity a slave is a 
<!own-trodden being, subject to unlimited labour and great 
hardship; whereas in many cases he is well cared for, not 
overworked, and leniently treated. Assuming slaves every- 
where to have ideas of liberty like our own, we suppose them 
to be intolerant of despotic control ; whereas their subjection 
is sometimes so little onerous that they leer at those of their 
race who have no masters. Assuming that their feelings are 
such as we should have under the same oiroumstances, we 
regard them as necessarily unhappy ; whereas they are often 
more light-hearted than their supenors.'? 

1 i. 422. 3 See references, 

3 i. 677. * i. 678. 

3 This phase of the tiibjeot is discussed at length In A. H. 
Post’s worki, Grundrite aer ethnoloaieehen Jurutprudem, 2 
vols.. Oldenburg, 1894-96, and A/nkanimehe Jurisprudenz, 
•2 vole., do. 1887 ; also by S. R. Steinmetz, Rechtavei^iUtnim 
von eingeborenm Vblkem in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903. 

• J. Q. Dealey and L. F. Ward, Texidtook af Sociology, New 
York, 1905, p. 00 f. 

7 HI. 456 f. 


It appears from the available evidence that the 
condition of slaves in primitive culture is certainly 
better on the whole than in civilized states, ancient 
or modern, especially in the negro slavery of 
recent centuries ; of the last Westermarck says 
truly: 

'This system of slavery ... at least in the British colonies 
and the Slave States surpassed in cruelty the slavery of any 
pagan country, ancient or modern.'! 

Concerning the slave among the lower races we can 
accept the conclusion of this authority that as a 
rule ‘he is treated kindly, very commonly as an 
inferior member of the family.* Of the slavery 
among the fishing tribes of the N.W. coast of N. 
America we are told that it was of a rather mild 
type. 

‘Slaves, as a rule, were well-fed and well-treated, as was 
natural with valuable proi^rty* (a eignifleant remark, of wide 
application). ‘The condition of the bondman indeed seems 
generally to have been little inferior to that of his master.’ 3 
After considering the evidence with regard to 
slavery on the Gold Coast of Africa, Westermarck 
declares : 

‘ The lot of a slave is not generally one of hardship, but is on 
the whole far better than that of the agricultural labourer in 
England.' » 

These conclusions could be confirmed by evidence 
from other parts of the globe. 

A difierence has been observed in the treatment 
of slaves captured in war or purchased from out- 
side the trioe and that of slaves born within the 
group, especially in the house of their master. It 
aT»pcar.9 that the latter are generally better treated 
than the former. Thus, in Central Africa, slavery 
is more severe in character among pastoral than 
among agricultural tribes, because the 8lavc.s of 
the former are for the most part war-captives, 
whereas those of the latter are slaves mostly by 
inheritance. Domestic slaves seem to be more 
favoured tlian slaves employed in the fields. 
Sumner’s statement with regard to slavery in 
Africa would be equally true of other areas of 
primitive culture : 

‘Whenever slaves live in a family, sharing in the family life 
and associating freely with the male members of it in their 
work, religion, play, etc., the slavery is of a very light type 
and implies no hardship for the slave. ' * 

We may give just one typical case, outside of 
Africa, in N. Borneo ; 

* In most cases [the slaves] have l>een brought up as ordinary 
members of the family, and have no wish to leave their home. 
Cases of unkind treatment are very few and far between.’ 3 

iV. Effkcts of SIAKijr/fK. — The eilect of 
slavery upon human life is well expressed by 
Sumner, when he says ; 

'Slavery, wherever it has existed, has affected all the tmyres 
of the society. . . . When adopted into the folkways it has 
dominated and given tone and color to them all.' 3 

We can speak here only of a few of its many 
far-re.aching eflects. 

One result of slavery which has often been 
emphasized — perhaps too much so— is that, in the 
words of the same writer, slavery has been ‘the 
great schoolmaster to teach men steady work ’ ; 
‘slavery is a part of the discipline by which the 
human race has learned to carry on industrial 
organization.’* Now, while it may be true that 
'man is naturally inclined to idleness,’ this, a.s 
Westermarck points out, is ‘not because he is 
averse from muscular activity as such, but because 
he dislikes the monotony of regular labour and the 
mental exertion it implies.’® Now, outside of 
hunting and fighting, and to a certain degree 
trading, the lalioar in primitive times, as in later 

1 i. 711- 

a H. W. Henshsw, art ‘Slsvenr • in HAI ii. 608. 

3i. e78f. 3P. 269f. 

3 Dorothy Oator, Everyday L\fe among the Head-hunUn, 
London and New York, 1006, p. 198. 

« P.262. 7/fc. 

3 li. 268 ; of. O. Ferrero, ' Les Formes primlttves du travail,* 
itevfie icientijlgue, ser. iv. vol. v. [1886] 88111. 
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civilizations, was monotonous and uninteresting. 
Men preferred to be idle if they could compel 
other persons to work for them, nor would any 
one do it unless compelled. 

* The original problcMti.' Dealey and Ward hold, * was bow to 
make men work/ and they add that ' nothing abort of slavery 
could ever have accomplished this/ ^ 

In another place, however. Ward criticizes the 
view expressed by Spencer* that without slavery 
the stage of discipline is never reached : 

* The constant spur of want Is sufficient of itself to accomplish 
this, as is evidenced by non-slaveholding industrial societies/ > 
It may be agreed that slavery played an important 
rCIo in disciplining men to uninterrupted laliour, 
but some prevalent theories as to the transmission 
of this capacity cannot be accepted. 

Tims the sociologists Just quoted set forth the view that the 
stronger and more adaptable unions, who could bear and 
survive the burdens of their enslaved existence, could ' transmit 
some small increment of their now-found powers of endurance 
to their posterity. For the capacity to labour is a typical 
** acquired character," that has been transmitted in minute 
additions from parent to otTspring and gcricruliori Ui generation 
of slaves, until great numbers of men were at last born with a 
“natural** or constitutional power to apply themselves to 
monotonous tasks during their whole lives.' ^ 

Now it should be observed that the contrasts so 
often drawn between native aptitudes of men in 

f irimitive life and in civilization are, to say the 
east, very questionable.® Even if any such 
difference should bo established, it could not be 
explained in the manner set forth by Dealey and 
Ward. The trouble with their position is that, on 
their theory, capacity to lahotir is an acquired 
character, and hence, biologically considered, its 
transmissiuii through inheritance is very unlikely. 
If there are any innate differences in regard to 
capacity for labour between contemporary niankind 
and our earliest ancestors, a more plausiule kind of 
explanation would be found in the operation of a 
principle of selection, by which the more industri- 
ous typo of man survived and those unlit for 
steady and irksome toil were, partially at least, 
eliminated. 

The great fundamental effect of slavery on the 
economic activities of mankind, and through them 
on other social traits, is the division of lalxiur. 
It is the original differentiation of human society 
into a governing and regulating and a governed 
and operating class. 

Slavery * creates a set of persons bom to work that others 
may not work, and not to think in order that others may 
think.'* 

Thus was made possible the leisure class, released 
from constant toil, and the historical function of 
this class, whatever that may have been. 

* Leisure is the great need of early societies, and slaves only 
can give men leisure.* 7 

That the keeping of slaves furthered the 
augmentation and accumulation of wealth, with 
all the power and prestige that go with it, need 
hardly be said. 

A further conseouenco of this division of labour 
and the social distinction based upon it is 
a contempt for manual laljour, domestic and 
agricultural, and, in later stages of economic 
development, industrial. 

To give but two typical instances : in Uganda the prevalence 
of slavery ‘causes ail manual labour to be looked upon as 
derogatory to the dignity of a free man,** and in Dahomey 
‘agriculture is despised because slaves are employed in it.'* 


»P. 8»f. 

* In his Study of Sociology^, London, 1880, p. 193. 

* Dynamic Soetology, York, 1883, i. 641. 

4 Text-imok of Soemogy^ p. 91. 

» See on this point F. Boas, The Mind of Primitiw Man, 
New York, 1911, esp. oh. iv. * Mental Traits of Primitive Man 
and Civilized Man.' 

« Bagohot, p. 78. 7 76. p. 72. 

8 0. T. Wilron and R. W. Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian 
Soudan, London, 1882, 1. 186, quoted In Ml ii. 272. 

9 B. F. Barton, A Mieeion to GeleU, King of Dahomey, 
London, 1864, 11. 248, quoted In Spencer, ill. 460. 


V. Slavery and religion in primitive 
Cf/LTf/Rjy. —Slavery, like other features of the 
snores of a people, has had the sanction of the 
prevailing religion. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind ourselves how recently slavery was not 
only recognized by the governments of leading 
nations professedly Christian, but also championed 
by eminent theologians as an institution of divine 
sanction and even prescription. 

An interesting phenomenon in primitive slavery^ 
— how wide spread has not been determined— is 
the securing of freedom by a slave through his 
devoting himself to some deity. 

Among Ihe Ewe-zpeaking peoples of the Slave Coast of W. 
Africa, e.g., ‘according to cusloni, any slave who takes refuge 
in a temple and dedicates himsvlf to the service of a god, cannot 
be reclaimed by his owner,' but, we are told, ‘as by paying a 
tee to the priests the owner can close the doors of all the temples 
in the neighbourhood to his fnp^itive slaves, this provistou of an 
asylum for an ill-treated slave is more apparent tlinn real/ 1 
A parallel to this is found in the emancipation of a 
serf in mcdimval Europe through his taking holy 
t)rder8. 

A curious view of the relation between slavery 
and religion was put forth by A. Comte,* whicn 
would scarcely deserve attention or require refuta- 
tion at the present time, except for the fact that it 
seems still to have adherents and has been repeated 
with approval by J. K. Ingram in his valuable 
work on the Iliatory of Slavery and Serfdom,^ 

since, so this theory has It, the rise of polytheism was con- 
temporary with or soon followed the formation of sedentary 
(Miiiinmnities, it is concluded that that religious system was 
cxiiiK'.ident in time with the system of slavery. To quote 
Ingram : ‘ There is, in fact, a natural correlation between them, 
08 there is between fetichism and the massacre of captives, and 
between monotheism and liberty * ; t.r., ‘ feticiiism, as a strictly 
local religion, tended to the e.vtermination of prisoners, because 
it could not establish any spiritual tie between the victors and 
ihe vanquished sufficient to check the impulse to destruction. 
But each form of polytiielsm being of a receptive and ac- 
commodating nature, and not absolutely excluding the otliers, 
the conquerors and the conquered hod sufficient community of 
religious ideas to admit habitual harmony, whilst there was yet 
a sufficient difTerencte to maintain a certain distance between 
them. The submission of the vanquished implied an admission 
of the inferiority of his deities, and tlic acknowledgment sufficed 
to consecrate his permanent subordination.* 

While there is an element of truth in these 
Hpeculations, especially in the sentence last quoted, 
as an explanation of the cause of slavery it is 
wholly inadequate. 

VT. Distribution op slavery among prim^ 
ITIVE PEOPLES BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS.— 


Slavery is unknown in aboriginal Australia, lii 
Oceania it isfound in only a few islands and districts, 
being confined, in Melanesia, almost entirely to 
W. New Guinea, and, in Polynesia, to Tahiti and 
New Zealand ; it probably does not exist at all 
in Micronesia. There is no clear evidence of 
slavery among the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, while it is of frequent occunence in the 
Malay Archipelago and the Philippines. In the 
last-named group the most primitive and probably 
the aboriginal race, the Negritos, have no slaves. 
It is found among a considerable number of the 
aboriginal tribes of Indo-China and India ; it is 
unknown among such very primitive groups as the 
Todas and the Veildas. In Central Asia and 
Siberia its existence has been proved only in the 
case of the natives of Kamchatka; some of the 
Bedawin of Arabia and N. Africa keep slaves. 

Slavery was a well-established institution in the 
civilized states of the American continent, in 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru, before the 
European conquest, but was very uncommon 
among the other aborigines. In N. America it 
appears to have been unknown outside of the Pacific 
Coast area from Bering Strait to N. California. 
The institution is whofly foreign to Eskimo life, 

^ A. B. Ellis, The Etoe-ipeaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1890, p. 220. 

* CoMTS de phUosophie positive, 6 vols., Paris, 1830-42, le^on 68. 

*P.7. 
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though in Alaska it has, in a few instances, been 
borrowed from neighbouring Indian tribes. Its 
occurrence has been reported from a few scattered 
Central and S. American tribes. 

Africa is intimately related to the institution of 
slavery, not only by its being the great source of 
supply of the slave-trade of modem European and 
American nations, but also by its being the conti- 
nent where slavery prevails most extensively among 
native peoples of a primitive culture. Leaving out 
of consideration the civilized and semi-civilized 
peoples of N. Africa, Nieboer finds only two 
districts where there is no clear positive evidence 
of the practice ; these are S. Africa south of the 
Zambesi, and the region about the Upper Nile to 
the south-west of ADyssinia. Particularly large 
aggregations of slave-keeping tribes are found on 
the coast of Guinea and in the district formed by 
LK>wer Guinea and the territory bordering on the 
Congo. It occurs equally among Sudanese and 
Bantu peoples. It does not exist among the 
Pygmies and the Bushmen, and there is no definite 
evidence of its occurrence among the Hottentots.^ 

LiTBRATima— The following books will give more extended 
discuHoionH of tihe subject and references to most of the 
literature: H. J. Nieboer, Slamry as an Industrial System: 
Kthfuthtgical Resecurches^ The Hague, 1900, 21910 (reference! 
in thi! art. are to first ed.); E. Westermarck, Jfi, 2 vols., 
Ix)ndon, 1900- 08, esp. ch. xxvli. ; L. T. Hobhouae, Morals in 
Evolution^ 2 volfl., do. 1900. esp. pt. i. ch. vi. ; L. T. Hobhouse, 
G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, Ths Material Culture and 
Swial Institutions of the Simj^r Peoples: An Essay in 
Correlation, do. 191 fi ; W. G. Sumner, Folkways, Boston, 
1911, esp. ch. vi. ; H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, 
Undon, i.^, 1893, il.», 1893, ill. lH9(i (esp. pt. viil. oh. xv.). 

ALBKHT N. GlIiBKKTSON. 

SLAVERY (Christian). — 1. Introductory. — 
Slavery has existed from very early times and is 
hardly extinct in the world to-day. Pew institu- 
tions have produced greater evil, and, though iu 
primitive and semi- barbarous communities it may 
have been for a time and in certain places a 
necessary step in human progress, in its mure 
developed forms in the Koman empire and the 
Now World it has been the can.se of an enormou.s 
amount of suffering, most of which must be un- 
recorded. The causes of slavery are at first sight 
manifold. It may bo the result of capture in war ; 
it may be a punishment for crime or debt; or a 
man who is starving may sell himself or his 
children to buy food. But, the more we examine 
the subject, the more we find that the primary 
cause is capture in war, particularly when the war 
is between different races. (We shall see presently 
that the racial element accounts for the perpetua- 
tion of slavery or the lingering of legal and social 
anomalies where they would otherwise probably 
have disappeared.) A stronger race captures a 
weaker, but does not exterminate it, and the 
vanquished become the thralls of their victors. 
Only as a substitute for slaughter can slavery be 
said to have been a step forward in moral progre.ss. 
It must be considered historically and in relation 
to law, economics, ethics, and theology ; and the 
Church, in this as in other tilings, affected and 
was affected by the social and political institutions 
among which it grew. 

2. In the Old Testament. — Slavery existed 
among the lTebrew.s, as among all the peoples of 
antiquity, but it appears in milder forms and was 
inspired by a more humane spirit than in either 
Greece or ilome, and there w'as nothing in Israel 
to correspond to the vast pyramids of Egypt or 
buildings of Assyria reared oy the ceaseless labour 
of thralis working under the lash of their oppres- 
sors.® In the Semitic foreworld slaves were 

1 A distribution-map is given at the end of the second edition 
of Nleboer's work. 

2 For slavci^ in ancient Bahvlonia see C. H. W. Johns, The 
Oldest Code of taws in the World (Code of ^ammarabl, king of 
Babylon, 2286-2242 B.o.), Edinburgh, 1908. 


probably captives in war. The Israelites from 
being sojourners became bondmen in Egypt and 
owed their deliverance to Moses. Here, as else- 
where, what is properly called slavey shades off 
imperceptibly into what is not. The Hebrew 
is used of the service of servai. Ls and of slaves 
to their masters, of subjects serving their kin^, 
and of serving God. Its cognates in other Semitic 
tongues have a like variety of meanings.' 

Tiie OT legislation as to slavery is given in art. 
Slavery (Jewish). 

3. In the New Testament-— There is no explicit 
condemnation of slavery in the teaching of our 
Lord. It would oven bo difficult to say how much 
He refers to it, as the Greek can mean ‘slave,’ 
‘bond servant,’ or ‘servant.* The later differ- 
entiation into free, half-free, and nnfreo, or free 
man, serf, and slave, was not definitely evolved. 
But it remains true that the abolitionist could 
joint to no one text in the Gospels in defence of 
lis position, while those who defended slavery 
could appeal at any rate to the letter of Scripture. 
Our Lord accepted the political and social con- 
ditions of His time, leaving His teaching to work 
out its consequences in the Christian Church and 
in the coarse of history. 

In St. I’aul wo find more explicit references and 
a more developed doctrine of the relation of man 
to man. Thus in 1 Co ‘ w'cre wo all baptized 
into one body,* etre SoOXot etre ^XetWepoi, and in 
Gal ‘ there can be neither bond nor free . . . for 
ye all are one in Christ Jesus.*® But it is in tlie 
Epi.stle to Philemon that St. Paul’s teaching is 
most clear. Onesimus was a runaway slave wmoiu 
the apostle was sending back to his master 
Philemon. 

The naincM OnoBiinus ajid Philemon are both Phrygian, aiid 
‘ for flome reason or other Phrygian slaves were regarded witii 
eontempt* : ariip irAiTycU afieirtav sal SioKoyioTepoK was an 

old aaying.2 The iiamo Onesimus is frequent in inaoriptions. 

St. Paul asks that Onesimus may be forgiven, that 
lie may be received as he hiniself would have been 
(v.'^). But there is no condemnation of slavery. 
Nevertheless it has been rightly said that ‘St. 
Paul does not seem quite to like the relation.’* 
Why w'UH it that he and others were slow to con- 
demn an institution fraught with so much evil to 
mankind? Three reasons may be assigned: (1) 
our Lord left the implications of His teaching to 
be w^orke<l out in time, as we sa>v above ; (2) the 
iniiiicdiute abolition or attempted abolition of 
slavery in the Roman empire would probably have 
led to the collapse of the fabric of society (3) the 
early Church was buoyed up with the hope of 
the immediate second coming of (^hri.st ; hence 
earthly things did not matter so much, and, what- 
ever a man’s condition in this world, it was gener- 
ally better for him to remain in it, and be faithful 
to his duties towards those with whom he found 
himself in relation whether as a master or as a 
bond-servant.® 

The more closely we examine the thought of the 
NT writers and understand the conditions under 
which they lived, the less shall we be inclined to 

1 See 0. 0. Whitehouse, in HDB, s.v. ' Servant, Slave, 
Slavery.’ 

2 Of. also Col 811. 

s Wallon, Mist, de Vejnelavage dans PantlquiU, II. 61 f. ; 
W. O. E. Ocrterley, In The Expositor's Greek Testament, iv. 
11910] 207, ‘The KpiVtIo to Philemon.’ 

4 H. M. Uwatkin, Early Church THslory, London, 1009, i. 
233, n. 1. 

0 Perhaps this has suggested the use of the term ' Spartaclst ’ 
by the extreme socialtsis of the present day, as Spartocus was 
a leader of slave revolt. 

« Cf. Eph 6B », Col 8*1-41, 1 Ti 6i, Tit 2», 1 P 218. We may 
proliably infer that St Paul felt tlmt there was some danger 
lest the new sense of spiritual dignity, and of spiritual relation 
between Christians of all oonditions, should tend violently to 
destroy the old social order ; he is afraid lest the conduct of 
Christian men should bring discredit or suspicion upon the 
religion of Christ. 
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be anrprised at their attitude towards this and 
other social questions. 

It is a mistake to say tliat St. Paul consciously 
addressed himself to the task of abolishing slavery 
by urging those aspects of the gospel which, in 
their practical application, he knew would eventu- 
ally undermine it. *It is not likely that he saw 
the way to its destruction at all.’^ But this does 
not mean that the Apostle thought that slavery was 
right in itself, and a thing so anti-Christian 
in its nature could not permanently continue. 

4. In the early Church. — There are few refer- 
ences to slavery m the Apostolic Fathers. 

St. Ifrnatiua says that alavea oag^ht not to bo deftpiaed, nor 
ought theyto be ptiffedup: aouXoi^ xal flovXa« fiii 
flUXd fjLilfil auTol ^v<rMV<r€M<rav, aKX' (if Otov irkttov 

dovXtWrwcra)', Iva Kp(trrovoc tktvOepiav n/xcocriv. Mi) alpdruttrap 
airb Tov koii'oO ikev^epovaOat, iVa /nif iovkoi tvpeOuffiP ciritfvjuiiaf.^ 
St. Bamabu does not tviah slaves to be commanded with 
bitterness ; Ow cn-tro^TIc iraiSitrinf ^ Sodkip <row iv irticptf , rolf 

tiri Tbv avrbp (Xirt^ovo-i, ptfnoTt ov rbv <ir* d/x^rdpoit 

9e6p‘ Sn ijMtp ovk «irl irp6<rwvov Kokd^ai, iXX* «4* otf Uvtvfia 

^TOifiavf,* 

The Fathers of the Church make frequent refer- 
ence to slavery and generally show pity for the 
slave without condemning the institution. In 
many cases a common faith must have drawn 
master and slave together closer than would have 
been possible had one or both been heathen, for in 
Christ they shared a higher unity. This was 
intensified during persecution, when the humblest 
slaves amazed the Roman populace by showing a 
fortitude as great as that 01 any saint or hero. 

At the persecution of Lyons and Vienne in a.d. 177 it was said 
of the torture of the slave ^rl Blandina, ' Never woman in our 
time suffered so much as this one.’ * Likewise at the martyrdom 
of St. Perpetua in 20S. ’There Is something here even more 
signifloant than the lofty courage of Perpetua, which forms the 
front of the sto^. From first to lost she never dreams that 
Revocatus and Felicitas are less than her equals and com- 
panions in Christ. Enthusiasm might have nerved the matron 
and the elave apart : but no mere enthusiasm could have ioined 
their hands in death. The mischievous eccentricities of 
Montanism are os dust in the balance while we wattdi the 
mighty working of the power of another world In which not 
only the vulgar fear of death is overcome, but the deepest 
social division of the ancient world is utterly forgotten.' 0 

With the end of persecution Christianity was 
not put to so severe a test in its members, and so 
there was always a tendency to slip back into the 
standards of a world still largely heathen at heart, 
for the structure of ancient society lasted beyond 
the conversion of Constantine, though several 
forces were combining to shake it. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Church, and the 
Fatners who were her spokesmen, tended to 
palliate and even to compromise with, rather than 
to oppose, the evils of slavery, and that the 
thougnt of a spiritual society in which oil earthly 
distinctions are of little account was not so clear 
to the minds of a later generation as it was to St. 
Paul, or to master and slave who died together in 
the Roman amphitheatre. It was easier to say, 
therefore, that the ‘ true slavery is the slavery of 
sin ’ than to grapple with the evils of an institu- 
tion inseparable from ancient society. 

As the doctrinal system of Christianity became 
more explicit, it may seem remarkable that its 
moral Implications did not become more explicit 
too. A few q^uotations will show the attitudes of 
the Fathers, though here, as elsewhere, they vary 
as the spirit of each is that of a mystic, a dog- 
matist, an administrator, or a lawyer. 

St. ireuauf says that before redemption there was no differ- 
ence among men: * Signiflnana quoniam secundum carnem ex 
liberis, et ex servis Ohristus statueret fllios Dei, similiter 
omnibus dons munus Spiritus viviflcantis nos.’ « 

^ M. B. Vincent, TAe J^ptsefss to tho PhUipman* and Philemon 
(7CC), Edinburgh. 1897, p. 1S6. 

* Ad Polyoarp. iv. 8. 8 gp, xix. 7. 

■* Qwatkin, i. 163. The account of her martvrdoiu is In Bus. 
//Jf V. 1 (PO XX. 416)1 
Owatkiin ii. 1^. 

« Contra Hatr. rv. xxl. 8 {PQ vU. 1046) ; ed. W. W. Harvey, 

2 volB., Cambridge, 1867, 11. 227. 


Clement of Alexandria protests against unfair treatment of 
slaves, quoting the proverb : Oi« yap firViroiva rotate y’ « 
and states the equality of master and slave before Ood. He 
draws out the I'auiine teaching that it is the duty of slaves to 
obey their masters and of wives to obey their husbands, and, if 
thoee In authority ore bod, the duty of submission remains the 
some. 

Ori^n recalls in what terms Celsus hod reproached the flrst 
Christians witli the number of slaves they oounted amongst 
them : rovroyt yao afiovf tow tr^tr^pov Ofov awrdPvw opufkoyouyret 
Siikoi (MTiY, oTi p 6 vovc Toi»e riktOiovt tcai ayrpytts kcu awoic^Tovc 
sai dvSpdwoSa^ itax yvVaia, icai ira(6apta, frt{0eiv iSdkovirt T« sai 
8vvavr«i.3 Christians ought to show their slaves how, while 
having a free spirit, they can be ennobled by religion. 

Justin Martyr ret^ls the forgotten spirit of universal brother- 
hootl.* Tertulliau Invokes the same spirit of world-wide 
charity : * Unam omnium renipublioam agnoscimus munduni. 
. . . Fratres an tern etiam vestri sumus, jure naturae matris 
anius, etsl vo« purum homines, quia iiuili fratres. 

Amobius enforces the same truth : * fdciico animos misit, ut 
. . . expugnarent atque everterent clvitates, servltutis op- 
primerent, et manciparent se Jugo, et ad ultimtim Qerent 
olterius altera potestutis natalium conditione mutate.’ « 

This equality of all mankind is asserted many times. St. 
Jerome remarks : ' Aequaliter omnes nasoiinur, et imperatores, 
et pauperes : aequaliter et morimur omnes ; aequalis enim 
oondltio 6st.’4 

St. Ambrose says : ‘ Eodem enIm natura omnium malor est 
hominum; et ideo fratres sumus omnes, una atqua eodem 
metre genii!, cognatlonisque eodem lure devicti.’^ 

St. C/ril of Jerusalem does not think that slavery in itself is 
bod : ovv on aitrxvpii if jovXd'a, dXX* oTi rb fiowXow owra, 4X«v9cpiair 
irX(iTr((rvai, aaictiv.f^ 

Again, the relation of master and slave is compared by 
St. Cyril of Alexandria with that of the maker and the thing 
m^e : ow yAp aw irort tijw avriiw ry itenroTp ^pdtrfi rb 

8ouXow, ovii ry irotiio-awn, rb noirfidp." 

Despite the timidity of some of the Fathers, the 
instinct of the Church was aj^ainst slavery. It is 
significant that no early (Uiriatian epitaph bears 
the inscription ^slave.’^ Three Roman bishop.s, 
Evaristns, Anicetus, and Calixtus l., had been 
slaves. The tendency of the Fathers certainly 
was to urge the slave to be obedient, rather than 
to urge the master to set him free. 

St. Augustine writesi: ’Etiam sermo mihi est ad vos, aorvi, 
quicumque dominos camales habetis, ouicunuiue survilii con- 
ditlonem debetis. Obedite dominis vestris, diligite ox corde, 
non ad ooulum sorviontes, sed rninistorium ex ainore faoiontos : 
quia et illos Deus conatituit ut vobis dominentur, et vos ut 
serviatis. Bene serviata propter Deum qtilu do bono servitio 
mercedem habebitia. Si boni fueritis, tueliorcs oritis dominis 
inalis : quia apuil Deum aninia uniuscuiusque non est rlis- 
cernenda nobilitete, sod opere, nec genero, sed actione.’^o 

Augustine thinks that the state of slavery is the result, of 
human sin. He discusses the question in the de Civilate Det\ 
xix. 15. 

The decrees of Councils and Canons arc some- 
time.s interpreted as favourable, sometimes as 
unfsivom’able, to the slave. Did the Church 
hasten the powers of gradual emancipation which 
without her would not ultimately have home the 
fruit that it did, or did she retara a change which 
but for her would have gone farther and achieved 
its end more quickly ? The right view is Ijetween 
the two, though the truth is on the whole more 
favourable to the Church than otherwise. The 
spirit of Christianity, like leaven working within 
human society, always tended towards freedom : 
bat individual Christian writers and the oilicial 
decrees of Councils erred on the side of a norvou.s 
fear of disturbing establisheil in.stitutions. The 
same tendency which we see in St. Augustine in 
the We.st appears in the East in St. Gregory and 
St. Basil. A church of Cappadocia by common 
consent elocteti for bisliop a slave of Simxdicia, a 
rich matron, generous towards the poor, but 
snspected of heresy, (iregory and Ba.sii con 
secrated him on the prayers of the people, but 
they do not boldly claim that it is right to ordain 
a Slave without the consent of his master. That 

I Pa»d. iU. 11 (,PG viii. 649). 

a CmUra Cols, ili. UIPQ xl. 977). 

* Apol. ii. 1. Apol. adif. Gentes, 38 f. 

® Adv. Gentes, ii. 39 ; for these and other references to the 
Fathem see Wallon, lii. 296 ff. 

8 In Ps. Ixxxi. 9 4. Oe Noe et Area, 20, 

8 Cal. vi., de Uno Deo, 28. 

• Argunyentorxkm de 8. Spiritu capita (PG l.vxv. 1133). 

10 De I'empore, sermo vii. 12. 
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a slave had to gain that consent has generally been 
the rule in Catholic Christianity. But in Catholic 
Christianity properly understood the sacraments 
must be great levellers, though the implications 
of this were not fully perceived. So St. Gregory 
Nazianzus extols the nobility conferred by 
baptism.* 

As regards tlie monastic life there was less 
difficulty than about ordination. Free men or 
slaves were subjected to three years* probation.* 
If a slave tied from a monastery and sousrht to live 
elsewhere, his former master could claim him. 
'rho simple fact of sojourn in a mona.stQry in order 
to enter there sus^ienaed servitude.* 

As regards marriage, canon law annulled a 
marriage of slaves contracted without the know- 
ledge of their servile conditions on the part of the 
priest ; if this was known, the marriage remained 
valid. Pope Hadrian IV. (1154-59) proclaimed 
anew the validity of a marriage contracted with- 
out the assent of the master, but the slave must 
continue to serve him. 

The general impression left by the study of the 
attitude of the Church is that it tended to make 
slavery milder, though not to abolish it, and, owing 
to its excessive care for the rights of the masters, 
even to perpetuate what would otherwise have 
passed away. But in patristic literature we meet 
with the exhortation to masters to treat their 
slaves kindly. Despite the worldly compromises 
with existing institutions, here as elsewfiere the 
spirit of Christ was at work. 

5 . Slavery and imperial law.— It was, however, 
not only in the working out of the gospel precepts 
of the spiritual equality of all men tnat slavery 
was modified, but also because of its place in the 
fabric of ancient society. Slavery was the worst 
abuse of the lioinan empire.* It was a heritage 
from ancient times vastly increased in its evil 
nature and its extent, and made worse by contact 
with the corrujit elements of Greek and Oriental 
life. That the slave was often better educated 
than his master led frequently to additional evils, 
for it was his interest to pander to his master’s 
lowest vices, and he had no rights of body or soul 
against his owner. The existence of a large class 
of freed men was a further misfortune, fur their 
freedom was not entire— it took several genera- 
tions to remove the stigma of slavery, and the 
freedman still retained many of the vices of the 
slave. After Trajan the progressive manumission 
of freedmen was always resisted by the enlightened 
emperors as a permanent conspiracy against Roman 
society, but, when the freedman no longer had the 
taint of slavery or servile vices, the danger was 
removed. Christian influence on imperial legisla- 
tion is seen as early as Constantine, who authorized 
manumission in the presence of Christian people. 
Those who had been enfranchised in churen wore 
to enjoy the full rights of Roinan citizenship. 
Clergy were enabled to give by their wills complete 
liberty to iheir slaves in whatever terms they 
pleased. Constantine elevated from the enjoy- 
ment of the Latin right to the full Roman citizen- 
ship those who had been freed in church and 
subsequently converted to Christianity. One of 
his enactments declared free a slave who slionld 
denounce a ravisher. The work of Constantine 
was carried on in the East by his successors at 
Constantinople, while in the West it was pro- 
foundly modified by the barbarians. 

6. Slavery in the Eastern Roman empire.— The 
legislation of Justinian here, as elsewhere, was 
important. 

* W« can perceive that between the age of Galas and the age 

1 Onztfb, xL, * In Sanctum Baptisma * {PQ xxxvi. 896 f.^ 

S Novellat v. 2. * Cods of Juatinian, 1 . ill. 88. 

4 Of. art StAViET (Boman)i 


of Justinian the feeling that man ia naturally free has become 
stronger, and this feeling was In the spirit of ObristiaDity. 
Florentius said that liberty was a natural faculty whereas 
servitude was a constitution contrary to nature; and this 
view is adopted by Justinian in his Institutes .’ 1 

Justinian re-enacted the legislation of Constantine 
which made a master who killed or ill-treated his 
slave liable to punishment. Slaves who became 
criminals were punished more severely than were 
free men. He declared that slaves could not 
refuse enfranchisement, and forbade any Jew, 
pagan, or heretic to have an orthodox slave. 

Basil the Macedonian (867-886) ordered the 
marriage of slaves to be celebrated with the 
l>enodiction of the priest. 

Constantinus Bornhvrogenitus (945-969) fixed 
the price to be paiu jfor a slave who had been 
brought back. 

Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118) re-enacted that 
the >»lessing of the Church should be given to a 
slave marriage ; unless this was given, he decreed 
that the newly-married slaves be freed. This 
seems to indicate that the slaves also believed 
themselves freed by the ceremony. But Alexius 
declared that in the eye of God all men are equal. 

Dreadful punishments might be inflicted on the 
slave — mutilation of the nose and ears, or gouging 
out of the eyes. But slavery was less rigorous in 
new than in old Romo, for with the consent of his 
master a slave might enter the army and thereby 
become free. 

Various terms are employed by Greek writers for slaves and 
slavery. AoCXot was, of course, the usual word ; sometimes 
aejpan-ofioi' was employed, os the equivalent of the Latin 
maneipiumy or or aV£pa«(u,'; domestieug was re- 

presented by oU<r7^. After the Uth cent., 6ovXo$ is generally 
the equivalent of famulus. Constantinus Porpbyrogenitus 
relates how the Venetians, asked by Louis r. (814-S4U) to re- 
cognize his suzerainty, refused, asserting on ijtitU ^oGAoi 
Oikofiry flvai toO to>v 'Puifio-itov ^o<nA€a> 5 , fiouAot here being 
subjents. llatBapia-KTf is used for ancilla (tho ordinary feminine 
of Ker«i«t), From the 10th e-ent we find a new term, XK\dfio^. 
The fact that mudimval Greek, like modern English, took its 
word for 'slave* from the Slav peoples shows tl»at Slavs were 
often captured and mode use 01 as slaves, as they seemed l<i 
poHsess tho toughness and docility which fitted them for 
servile work. (2^tAa^ol was apt to bo confused with Se'p^Aoi, 
'Servians,' as servi with ServiL) 

Slavery proper disappeared from the Eastern 
empire in the 13th cent. ; but, as in Western 
Europe, serfs, not personally chattels, but tied to 
the land, liad existed from the time of Justinian. 
Tlie regular word was yedpyoi^ aolonus. The 
emperor Nicephorus Phocas in 963 forbade re- 
ligious communities to build new houses or 
monasteries or to acquire property with ground 
rents, for those estates were worked by oMrai, 
who were bought as true slaves independent of the 
land, bub they soon came to he serfs or colons 
laying a fixed amount, as this was more convenient 
or monasteries than to work them as slaves, need- 
ing continual supervision. 

The emperor Manuel Comnenus (1143-1180) 
prohibited all forced labour, and so seems to have 
abolisheil the colonate throughout his dominions, 
like Louis X. of France. 

Domestic slavery disappeared by degrees because 
of the Christian doctrine of the sniritual equality 
of all men, and at length by special laws forbidding 
the sale of an individual freeman and punishing 
the homicide of a slave like that of a free nian.^ 
Slavery certainly had as a rule merged into serf- 
dom from tho time of Justinian, though its dis- 
appearanoe may not have been as complete as is 
sometimes supposed. It was hastened by the 
IJ. B. Bury, Hist of tKs Later Homan Empire^ from 
Areadius to Irene, London, 1889, i. 871. The emperor re- 
garded himself m the protector of liberty : ' pro libertate quam 
et fovere et tueri Romanis legibus et praeoipue nostro numini 
pecullare est * (quoted by Bury). 

3 For slavery in the Rastem empire see H. J. Roby, in 
Carr^ridae Medieval History ^ 11. 62-06 (a convenient summary 
of JustinWelegielation); E. Blot^ De V Abolition de Veeelavage 
ancien en Oocident, p. 207 ff. 
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turmoils of the Latin empire in the East. The 
war against the infidel was responsible for the 
perpetuation of slavery. In 1344 the empress 
Anne agreed that the sultan Orkhan should export 
as slaves c^tives belonging to the party of Canta- 
cuzenos.^ It was against both the theory and the 
practice of the time to sell Christians as slaves to 
an infidel. 

An Interesting document Quoted b}' Finlay records the 
freeing of a serf of Duke Antonio of Athens in 1437 : 

'AAXd KoX uoAAov «(rrw (rot ^pdyyo^ cAcv9«por xal iraiita rity 
natiCuy vov airb irwnfs viropotictaf re iovKoavyift dnh t« iyyapiaK 
KayiirKtuv, /yiovirro^opiwv, cXaioirapouxtuv xai irdptay oKKutv 
ToiavTTji virapotKia« irpoy6/iioy. 

7. Slavery in the Greek Church.— -A few refer- 
ences to the attitude of the Church in the East 
further illustrate slavery in E. Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

If a slave is made a eunuch, he is to be freed and never to be 
sent back into slavery 3-~-a nomocanon of Photius, patriarch of 
OonHtantinople (t 801). 

* We do not nenuii slaves to be called to office without their 
master’s knowledge, to the annoyance of the masters who 

ossess them, for such a thing works the overthrow of house- 
olds. But if a household slave ever appear worthy of obtain- 
ing a further appointment, such as our Oncsimus appeared to 
be, and the masters agree to set him free, and send him forth 
from the house, so let it be.'^ 

There are various regulations alxiut fugitive 
slaves in the time of Justinian.^ 

A slave shall l>e freed if he make known the rape of a virgin.^ 
Those compelled to do something shameful shall be freed by the 
bishop.o If any one teach a slave to despise his master, let him 
be anathcma.7 

Timing the Latin empire the soil was generally 
cultivated by serfs, as is shown by a letter of 
Pope Innocent ill. to the archbishop of Patros in 
1209.« 

8. Slavery and the barbariani.— The coming of 
barbarian tribes naturally had an effect on slavery 
as on other institutions, both before and after the 
fall of the Western empire. The small proprietor 
had boconio more and more denressed and the slave 
gradually emancipated, so both tended to coalesce 
into the serf, or colonus. The process was gradual 
and imperfect, as pure slavery did not in the West 
any more than in the East cease as early or as 
universally as lias sometimes boon assumed, and 
serfdom and slavery went on side by side for many 
centuries. In the disorder of the fall of the 
Western empire captives of war were bought and 
sold ; BO another contributory cause of slavery was 
added ; through anarchy ana privation many men 
were <hiven to sell themselves as slaves. The 
captives of war taken by Clovis after the defeat 
of the Alemanni, by Charles the Great after the 
defeat of the Saxons, an<l by Henry the Fowler 
and his successors after the defeat of the Slavs 
were sold as slaves or sometimes settled on the 
land as colons. 

Barbarian legislation forbade Christian slaves to 
be sold to pagans or Jew.s, but otherwise tended to 
recognize slavery as a normal institution. In the 
West the marriage of slaves with the benediction 
of priests was refused, as it was generally inter- 
preted to mean freedom. 

The distinctive sign of slavery was short hair, 
and the Salic law forbade cutting the hair of 
individual freemen, as likewise did a capitulary 
of Charles the Groat. 

A few extracts from barbarian laws will illus< 
trate the legislation. 

The Lex Alemannorum, ot Lothair ii. (e. a . d . 613-622): 

‘XVIII. I, 81 [libera dimiiwaj fuerit per carUm aut In 

1 0. Flnlsv, Hiet qf Greece, ed. H. F. Tozer, iv. IWff. 

* See Q. A. Khalles and M. Potles, Xvvray/ia rwr kou 

UfiStv Kavovwy, Athene, 1862-69, i. 66. 

•*» Ib. II. 106 (• Canons of the Holy Apostles '). 

4 Ih. Iv. 408. » Ih. i. 215 (Patriarch Photius). 

6 Ih. i. 326. 7 lb. Hi. 102. 

s Bpietoke InnoeetUU Papa ///., ed. E. Boluse, Paris, 1682, 
Tol. ii. bk. xUi., esp. no. 160. 


ecclesiam et poet hoeo servo nupserit, eoolesiae ancilia i>er- 
manual. 

2. Si libera Alemanna servum ecclesiae nupserit et servitium 
opus ancilia t^ontradixerit, abscedat. 

8. HI auteui ibi flUus vrl Alias generaverlt, ipsi servi et ancillae 
permaneant, pote8t4itetn ad exiendiiin non habeant. 

4. Ilia autein mater eormn, (luando exlre voluerit, ante tree 
annos liburam haheat potestatem. Hi autem ires annos indtira- 
verit opuH anclllao et paroiitcs ulus non exadoniaverunt earn nt 
libera fuisset, neo ante ducem nec ante coinitem nec in publico 
mallo transactis ires Kal. Marcias : post haec ancilia pomianeat 
in gepetuum et quidiiuid ex ea nail fuerlnt servi et ancillae 

'xxxviii. 1. Utdio dominioo nemo opera scrvilia praeaumat 
faoere, quia hoc lex probibuit et sacra sc^riptura in omnibus 
testatur. 

2. Si quia servus in hoc vicio inventus fuerit, vapuletur 
fustibuB.^^ 

The Lex Alemannorum (c. 817-S281 decreed Chat, if a elave 
Hed to a church, he was to rcturnccl to his lord. It the slave 
could not be found, another or his value was to be given to his 
lord.8 If a man killed the slave of any one else, he was to com- 
pound with another slave or the value of the slave.^ Any one 
killing a royal or ecclesiastical slave was to oomi>ound with 46 
instead of 15 ftolidi. 

The Lex Bainivariorum of r.othair n. Axes the amount of 
compensation for various injuries to a slave ; for killing him 
the amount was 20 shillings. 

Dagobert I. (622-638) decreed that, If a slave was sold ami, 
unknown to his lord, had a pecuUum, this became the property 
ot the lord.6 

An illustration ot the amelioration of slavery into serfdom is 
seen in the decree that slaves ot the Church shall work three 
days a week on the demesne and three for themselves.* Accord- 
ing to the Decreta Synodorum Bavaricanim of unuertain date, 
though not later than the 11th cent., a fruotuan who has com- 
mitt^ sacrilege has to get 72 men to * do judgment ' for him, 
while a slave has the ordeal of walking over twelve red-hot 
ploughshares or carrying a hot iron.7 

In the Leges Burgundumum of e. a.d. 600 we read (n. De 
komioidiie) : * 3. Si servus inconscio domino homtnem Ingenuum 
occidore fortasse nraesuniuHcrit, servus tradatur ad mortem : 
dominus vero rediietur Inaempnis. 4. 81 donilnus huius fact! 
consoius fuerit, ambo tradantur ad mortem. 6. Hi servus ipse 
post factum defuerit, dominus eitis itro pretio servi 30 solidos 
parentibus occisi cogatur exsolvere: siinili de servis regis 
secundum qualitatem personaruin circa interfeotores con* 
ditione servata.' * 

In the Lex Friiionum ot the 8th cent. tit. i. [E. Frisia only] : 
‘ 18. Si servus nobilem, seu liberum, aut litum, nesciente domino 
Occident, dominus cius, cuiusounquo conditionis fuerit homo 
qui oucisus sst, iuret hoc so non iusisse, et inulctam eiiis pro 
servo, bis simplutn, componet. 14. Aut si servus hoc se inssii 
domini sui feoisse dixerit, et dominus non negaverit, solvat 
eum sicut manu sua oocldlsset : sivo nobilis, sivo liber, sive 
litus est.'* 

The stem side of slave legn’slation comes out in tit. xx. 8 : ‘ Hi 
servus' domlnum suum interfecerit, tormentis interAciatur ; 
similiter et litus.’ 

The general tone of this legislation can hardly 
be said to favour the slave, as an injured slave was 
viewed as a damaged piece of property rather than 
a wronged man. Christian innuenco is shown 
especially in the marriage laws. Thus the law of 
the Lombards forbade the breaking of marriages 
between slaves of different iiiaster.M,i^ quoting 
Mk 10®. The Council of Chdlons of 81.3 permitted 
the marriage of slaves, but always with the consent 
of their masters. Marriage, or even intercourse, 
^tweon a free man or woman and a slave was 
sometimes punished with death. The cotidition 
of offspring of the.se mixed marriages varied, but 
was generally .servile. In England it usually 
followed the status of the father (in Cornwall one 
child was free, while another was a slave), while 
the Lombard law followed the Roman in making 
the child take the status of the mother. 

The attitude of the Church was to encourage a 

1 Man, ‘ Leges,' iii., sd. Q. H. Pert*, p. 60 f. 
a/6, p. 67. a/6, p. 120 . 

4 Ib. p. m. * Ib. p. 822. 

« Ib. p. 280. 7 Ib. p. 4S6. 

8 Ib. p. 533. a Ib. p. 067 ff. 

1® Ib. p. 672. With this Pert* would compare Leg. Snlicam, 
xiii. 4 (ed. P. J. Merkel) : ‘ si puer regis vel letus ing» nuain 
feiuinam traxerit, de vita componat ' ; and * si servus aut libi<rtus 
incostura oommiserit, vapuletur plogis multls ' (MGII, ‘Leg(;s,' 
1.29). 

n See Blot, p. 200, quoting L. A. Muratori, Antiquitates 
lUzliam mediiani, Milan, 1738*42, i. 888. Muratori Ibiuka that 
marriage without consent of the lord was puniahed, though not 
declared null. 

17 Bee H. de Braoton, De legibuM et eonsuetudinihne Anglice 
(Rolls Ber. Ixx.), 6 vola., London, 1878-B3, ii. 1 : ' De Oonnuhils 
servoruiu.* 
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master to manamit his slave, but, if the slave fled 
of his own accord, the rights of the master were 
]»rotected. It was decreed by canon law that a 
slave could not bo ordained without the consent 
of his lord. Had the Church protected the fugitive 
slave in all (iases, a great step towards emancipa 
tion would have been made. 

. Disappearance of slavery in Western Europe, 
a France the transition from slavery to serfdom 
took place from the 4th to the 10th cent.,' while 
serfdom went on to the Ilcvolution. Before A.n. 
1000 there are many reference.s to slavery, but after- 
wards only a few.^ It lasted longer in northern 
than in southern France. A charter of 1113 con- 
tJiins a donation pure and simple of a woman and 
her child to a monastery. In southern France the 
words .verri, annllaSy viancipia arc not found later 
than the lOtli cent., and even then there was no 
sale of imlividnals separate from the lands on 
which tlicy worked. 

In Germany a scheme of punishment was set 
forth by the statutes of the Cfouncil of Cologne in 
1083, while the first privilege of liberty for fugitive 
slaves was granted oy Frederick i. to Bremen in 
1 186. In 12*20 Frederick ii. pronounced againsf 
refuge in imperial towns for serfs and slaves, but 
in 1230 ho granted it to Ratislmn and Vienna ; bi.s 
eliarter to Jtutiabon loaves to the masters a period 
of ten years in which to reclaim fugitive slaves. 
But terminology is rather vague; in 1243 a dona- 
tion is signed by many xcrvly but these were 
serfs. In the I2th and 13th centuries personal 
slavery tended to be extinct in western Germany. 
Domestic slavery was totally extinct by 1300 at 
the latest. 

In Spain slavery was a prominent feature of 
mediteval society. Among the Goths slaves were 
employe<l in the army and in administrative 
posts. Here, os elsewhere, the Church was a slave- 
owner. Donations of mancivia were made in 812 
and 891 respo(!tiv'ely by Alpnonso the Chaste and 
Alphonso III. to the church of Orviedo. In 966 a 
Count of Bnrcelona freed in his will all the sIavo.s 
acquired by him. Wars among the lonls and 
against the Moors led to the abolition of domestic 
slavery, and it seems to have disappeared from 
(yastilo in the 13th centuiy. The marriage of 
slaves was independent of the will of the master.* 
Excommunication was launched against the sellers 
of men by tit. 24 of the national Council of Val- 
ladolid in 1322. In 1491 Moorish captives were set 
free, and in 1601 they were driven from Spain 
altogether. In 1558 an ordinance of Philip ii. 
decreed the expulsion from Spain of Jewish slaves 
and those recently made Christian. Those w’hom 
l^’erdinand and Isabella ejected were admitted into 
i^>rtagai by John ll. on the condition of emigrat- 
ing after seven years under penalty of slavery. 
Many could not emigrate and oecame slaves. In 
1626 all slaves were obliged to embrace Christian- 
ity, and the Moorish slaves diminished, hut the 
slave traflio continued. Christian slaves were 
found in the 18th and serfdom eon tinned to the 
19th century. 

The end of slavery came slowly also in Italy. 
The tumults of the 10th and lltn centuries pro- 
longed personal slavery and drove small proprietors 
into the position of serfs. The Italian republics 
had GrecK Saracen slaves, and the amuent annals 
of Venice show her as a mart of slaves bought in 
the East or exchanged into Eastern lands, and 
among those must he reckoned Cliristians who had 
been enslaved. From the 7th and 8th centuries 
1 P. AllsTd, Les Originet du urvagf en France, n. 8. 
a Plot, p. 886. 

3 Tracofl of nnolent barbarity appear- not only does the father 
enjoy all his life the goods of hla son, but he is authorlaed to 
eat him, if he finds himself in danger of dying of hunger— so it 
was not remarkable if a child could be sold (Plot, p. 417). 


they brought hack slaves from Africa, whom 
they sold to other Africans or to the Moors estab- 
lished in Spain. This traffic went on despite the 
prohibition of the Church. 

It is recorded in the life of Pope Zaobarias (741-762) : *Con- 
tigit piurcs Vcneti(^orum hanc romanam advenisse in urbeiu 
negociatores, ot inercimonil nundinas propagantesmultitudinom 
iiiariciponim, virills aoiiicet ct femini generis emore viai sunt, 
quos et in Africanl ad paganam gentem nitebantur deduccre. 
(^uo cognito idem sanotisBimus pater fieri prohibuit, datoque 
^sdem Venoticis pretio, quod in eorum eraptione se dedisse 
probati sunt, cunctoe a jugo servitutis rodemit.' 

Towards 840 the emperor Lotliair i. promised to 
prevent his subjects from making slaves in the 
duchy of Venice, keeping them, or selling them to 
the pagans. Al^nt the year 800, under the doge 
Drso Parlicipato, this species of commerce was for- 
bidden under severe penalties, hut the prohibition 
was little respected. 

Sonietiinos the slavery was qualified, as in one cose at least, 
the consent of the slave to be transferred from one master to 
another was granted. t 

In the 14th and even in the 16th cent. Venetians 
bought slaves in their colonies of Istria and Dal- 
matia. In 1323 the explorer Marco Polo freed one 
of his slaves by his will, 'rhore is a contract of 
1428 for the wue of a young Ktissian woman of 
thirty-throe, and a law of 1446 forbade the sale of 
slaves to the H«gU8.ans and Dalmatians hecanse 
they sold them again to the Mn.‘^alman.s. The 
Venetians bought and sold slaves in Asia and 
Africa ; they were only forbidden to sell Chris- 
tians to Musalmans. The existence of slavery 
and especially of the practice of mutilation was 
one of the causes of the moral corruption of Venice, 
and thus probably contributed in the lung run 
not only to the decay of the moral stamina of 
her people, hut also to the decline of her pros- 
perity.* 

Not only Venice but also Pisa and Amalti traded 
in slaves. The Opusrula of Pope (^ulestino v. 
(1294) contain various regulations; e.//., the Jews 
<;an have only slaves tliat have been reared in the 
house— if they are Christians, they become free ; if 
a priest has married a free woman, the children 
become slaves of the Church, which luis been 
injured by the sin of their father. At Bologna 
eufranchisement was achieved in 1283 ; in Florence 
there are still traces of personal slavery in the I4th 
century. The statutes of Florence of 1415 per- 
mitted citizens to have slaves ' qui non sunt Catho- 
licae fidei et Christianao. ’ The statutes of Lucca of 
1537 deidare that the master of a female slave can 
force one who has had intercourse with her to buy 
her at double t he price which she cost, besides 
paying a line. 

In the kingdom of Naples rural slavery had been 
converted into the coloiiate which continued under 
Greek domination and was found there by the 
Normans. 

So a rescript of the emperor Otto ii. in 085 speaks of free men 
who, in default of slaves, * ox Inopia Bcrvoruni,' arc established 
as colons in the domain of the Church ‘ in locis occlcsiastlu 
patrimoniis.’ 

In the 11th and 12th centuries many small 
cultivators of Naples and Bologna surrendered 
themselves to powerful proprietors. In Sicily 
slavery was disappearing in the time of Fredericlc 
of Aragon (1296-1337). His Capitula Regis Siciliat 
order master of a slave baptized by him to 
treat him os a brother and to baptize him soon after 
birth ; if he fail to do so, the slave is to he baptized 
in church and declared free ; female slaves must 
not he prostituted. Biot acutely observes : 

1 B. Oamba, Serie de.gli scritti impre^isi in Dialctto VenezianOi 
Venics, 18.82, p. 82, 'Instrumento di vendiU d' uno schlavo 
soritto r anno 1306.* 

3 See Pierre Diiru, JTist. de la R^puhliguc de Venise^^ Brussels, 
1840, bk. xix. I Of. ; also, tor Italian slavery in the later Middle 
Ages, Jacob Burokhardt, The Civilisation of the Renaissanas 
in lialy^y tr. S. O. C. 3(iddleniore, London, 1802, p. 290 f.; 
Miiratori, Antig. JtaU medii csoi. 
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‘ Ces divers cxetnples nous montrent I'erapreinte permanente 
des habitudes orientales sur le oaroctire italien.'i 

It is clear, therefore, that slavery was not ex- 
tinct in Europe at the close of the Middle Ages, 
but that commercial interests and the strife between 
Christian and Saracen or Turk had perpetuated it 
in the eastern Mediterranean. When Elizabethan 
adventurers and their contemporaries of other 
lands explored America and exploited Africa, they 
only transferred to fresh .soil an institution which 
they found ready to hand. This perpetuation of a 
<lecuye(l ancient and rneditcval aouse and its re- 
erection on a far vaster scale than ever before is 
one of the most remarkable and deplorable instances 
of historical continuity. Thus, when the emperor 
Charles v. took I’nnis in 1535, thousands of men 
and women were killed or led away into slavery.* 
Christians and Muhammadans alike employed 
prisoners of war as galley-slaves. Hy this time 
negroes had already been brought from Africa to 
America. Eut slavery was destined to continue 
on the widest scale in English-speaking countries. 
Tn England, as in N. Europe generally, there is 
a gap in the institution between mediaeval and 
modem times. 

10. Slavery in Britain.*— 'I’he early history of 
slavery in Britain is obscure as everything else in 
primitive development, but it seems clear that 
slavery existed not only from Celtic but also prob- 
ably from pre-Celtic times. When slaves appear, 
they are probably the relics of subject races. Thus 
it may be conjectured that the conquering Celts 
reduced to servitude some of the aboriginal Iber- 
ians, but it is not probable that this process was 
thorough -going, and more would ho kept in a half- 
free condition or allowed to mingle with the con- 
■quering races. Early (.^eltic customs show us a 
nun\ber of slaves, but the structure of society is not 
really that of a slave economy, and at the English 
conquest of Britain slavery was rather a survival, 
'riiere was hardly tlio clear-cut division between 
iHond and free which marks the slavery of ancient 
Atlicns or Rome, or of the United States in modern 
times. 

* It appears that the arrangement of soriety on the liaaia of 
slavery or serfdom is not so easily carried ont as many suppose, 
and that it Is, perhaps, a more oomplux result of historical 
development than even primitive democracy.’ * 

So in the undeveloped polity of pre-Conquest 
England slavery, though freaiient, was not the 
economic basis of society, ISlave-owning, there- 
fore, became limited to kings and other important 
persons. 

* With the rest of the inhabitants of Scotch and Welsh moun- 
tains and of Irish bogs, slaves inigtit be an exceptional com- 
modity, female slaves might even he specially sought for 
different puriioses ; but there could be no slave-holding 
husbandry amngements.’i^ 

We do n(>t know enough of the details of the 
English conquest of Britain to be sure bow the 
English dealt with those whom they conquered. 
The theory of the almost complete displacement 
by slaughter or driving west of the Celtic tribes is 

I P. 441. 

3 See The Cambridge Modem JUtstory, vol. ill. ch, 4 , ' The 
Height of the Ottoman Power,* by Moritz Brosch. For the 
attitude of Muhammadan to Ohristian slaves see D. N. Mar- 
goliouth, Marly Develomneid of Mohanufiedaniem {UL, Snd 
nor.), London, 1014, and for Jewish trafflo in Ohristian slaves 
H. H. Milman, Mtet. of the Jexpe, 3 vols., Ix>ndon, 1808, iil. 
207-219. 

* See P. Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor, London, 
1905, Villainage tn England, Oxford, 1802, and Englieh Swirly 
in the Eleventh Century, London, 11M)8 ; F. Seeljohm, The 
Englieh Village Cutnmunity, do. 18S3 ; J. E. Lloyd, Iliet. of 
Water, 2 vols., do. 1011 ; B. 'niorpe, Dtploinatarium Anglicum 
aeoi Saxtmici, S vols., do. 1865 ; 1. Jastrow, Xxir rtrafrechtHehen 
Stellung der Setaven bei Deutschen und Angeleacheen (in 
‘ Untersiiohungen zur dvutschcii Stwiis- un«l Kwditsgoschlchte,’ 
ed. O. Oierke), Berlin, 1878 ; F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book 
and Beyond, Cambridge, 1897 ; J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in 
England, 2 vols., London, 1849. 

4 Vinogradoff, Growth of the Manor, p. 27. 

5 Ib. p. 27. 


now exploded— perhaps a larger number were made 
slaves than is often assumed, and, if so, this would 
account for the longer continuance of slavery in 
England than on the Continent, for slaves are con- 
tinually mentioned alike in Old English literature 
and legislation and must have been fairly numerous 
at the Conquest. The old English term was 
and sonietiines estie. I’he story of Pope Gregory 
the (ireat an(i the sale of beautiful English slave- 
Imys in the Roman borum is too well known to 
netul repetition,* bub it shows that English slaves 
found a ready market ahroa«l. Till * after the 
Conquest Bristol w’as the chief port for the sale 
of slaves. But how far was (Jld English slavery 
an inheritance from early Britain and how far an 
importation from tlie Continent? Roman masters 
had lorded it over British slaves at (Jolchestcr and 
elsewhere.* Slavery among Teutonic tril^cs is 
described in the Gernvnna of Tacitus; it is dis- 

t Jilted whether tiie English tribes brought over 
arge numbers of slaves with tboni to England.* 

As the Celtic tribes were driven west, some men 
would doubtless bo enslaved, and the survival of 
remnants of a former race would explain some 
anomalies, such as the half-free laets of Kent, 
whoso exact nature is not known.* Many points 
indeed of early English slavery remain obscure. 
The greater number of slaves were probably in 
bondage to landowners.* Various regulations are 
given in the Penitnriiary of Theodore, archbishop 
of Canterbury (6ft9-690). A father compelled by 
necessity can hand over his son to slavery for seven 
years, but, if for longer, only with the consent of 
the son. In Alfred’s law’s it is decreed that slaves 
should not have the same holidays as free labourers, 
only the Wednesdays in the four ember weeks. 

In a bilingual dialogue written in the lOth cent, the iilava 
complaina of his thraldom, * Ila ! ha I hard work it is, hard work 
it is, because I am not free’(*Atp, hig, micrl gedcorf ys hyt, 
yrleof niicel gedorf hit y», frr)Ki)n te nrumfreoh 

TJie ravages of the Danes seem to have forced 
some monks to escape starvation by becoming 
slaves on large estates. 

The manuinission of slaves w’as common, being 
often done in a will— and, of course, at other 
times.’ 

Bishop Wilfrlth, on receiving a grant of Selsey from Oaed- 
waclha of Wessex, nianumllU'd 250 slaves.i) A letter of Aixrh- 
bishop Brihtwald to Forthere, biahop of Slierborne, begs him to 
order Beorwald, abbot of Glastonbury, to release a enpUve girl.** 

What percentage of the population w'ere slaves 
is not known, but there were probably more just 
Indore the Norman (^inquest than in the other 
countries of W. Europe. 

‘If we turn to the Old English charters we shall have to 
recognize that up to the eleventh century, slavery and iiianu- 
niisHion from slavery are playing a most important'part in social 
life.’ Jw 

Domesdny Book show’s 25,000 slaves in England. 
These were spread over the country in very unequal 
proportion — none in Yorkshire or Lincolnshire, 
9 per cent in Kent, 24 per cent in Gloucestershire, 
and 18 per cent in Devon.** 

I The narrative Is in Bede, HE ii, 1. 

5* Hodgkin, Political flirt, of England, I. 89. 
s Taentus (Germ. 40) desrribes the immolation of slaves ' to 
ensure ’ secrecy in the worsliip of the goddess Ilerthus by the 
Continental Angli, in a ‘hallowed grove' on an island, pt'rhnps 
Riigcn <«fc art. Euroi’k, voL v. p. 698). The slaughter of slaves 
may also iiave been part of the ceremony itself (see Ta<;. (ienti. 
Icf. ed. of H. Furneaux, Oxford, 1894) ad loc.). 

4 See Maitland. Domesday Book and Beyond, p. *27. 

6 A. W. Iladdan and W. Stubbs, Councils and hWlrgiasHcai 
DocumeiUs, lii. ‘202. 

« Beebohm, English ViUage Community, p. 65. Hie ambition 
is to get an outfit of oxen from his lord end become a gebur 
instetul of a 

^ Tiiorjje, Diplomatarium, pp. 621-651 ; Crawford rnlirctkm 
of Early Charters and Documents, now in the fJotlb ian, e«l. 
A. 8. .\apierand W. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1895, )». 1. ‘{2 (will of 
Alfwold, bishop of Crediton, f r. 1012). 

8 Ik'do, UE IV. 13. ^ HoJldan and Stnhlis, iii. 284. 

*** Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 406. 
** Vinogradoff, Growth of thr Manor, p. 878. 
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But personal slavery was beginning to disappear 
into villeinage, and the villein was half-free; he 
was generally free as against all men except his 
lord, only attached to the land and not able to 
leave it. Instead of constantly watching slaves 
and sf)ending care and thought in organizing their 
unwilling laoonr, the upper classes of mediaeval 
society levied dues and services from villeins who 
were attached to the soil and held in order by the 
interests which they had in their own households.* 
Slavery properly so called became extinct in 
England in the 13th cent., though it still seems 
to have been possible from a legal standpoint. 
But the rural population was still ‘largely unfree,* 
and in 1313 the bishop of Durham manumitted a 
scholar of the city.® 

One feature dillerentiates the disappearance of 
slavery in England and in the Roman empire— that 
in England there were no lihtrtini^ or freedmen, 
though Yinogradoir thinks there may be some 
trace of them in the coliberti. 

The gradual change from slavery to villeinage 
was actcomplished by the elimination of slavery, .as 
for a time the two institutions had existed side by 
side ; villeinage was swept away finally at the 
Restoration, though it had been nearly extinct for 
some time before.® 

A statute of 1547 (Edward vi.) ordered a runaway or one who 
lived idly for three days to be brought before two justices of 
the peace, marked V with a hot iron in the breast, and adjudged 
for two years the slave of him who bought him. The slave was 
to be fed, and punished If ho refused to work ; if he absented 
himself for fourteen days, he was to be marked with an S on 
the breast and be his master's slave for ever. 

Villeins in the 13tU and 14th centuries comprised 
a large class including not only the villeins of early 
times but also the dcgrade4l freeman and the half- 
emancipated or now nearly freed slave.* About 
1240 there is a grant of freedom to the itopulation 
of the vill of Kirby in Kendal who had previously 
been unfroe.® 

IX. Slavery In the East Syrian Church. — 

Directions about slave- holding arc found in the 
works of Ebedjesus (f 1318), metropolitan of Nisibis, 
or Zolia. 

He directs that, if any one have manumitted some of his 
slaves and not manumitted others, those still under the yoke 
shall be manumitted. It a non-inanumltted slave dies, liis lord 
shall be his heir. 

This plainly shows that the slave could acquire 
property, presumably like the per,ulium of the 
Roman slaves. If the slave had sons, it would go 
to them, hilt, if not, then to hi.s lord — not to the 
slave’s other relatives.® 

Mar Gregor of Melitene, known as Bar-Hebra?us 
or Abulpliaragus (primate of the Jacobites in 
Chaldfca, Assyria, and Mesopotamia, 1261), issued 
instructions on the manumission of slaves ; 

If a lord shall say to his slave, ' O my lord,’ or to his slave 
woman, ‘O my lady,' or ‘O my sister,* or ‘O my wife,' the 
niiinumission shall not be <*onflnned by these phrases. But, if 
he shall say to the slave, ' O free man,' and to the slave woman, 
'O free woman,' they shall be freed. lie who is sick cannot 

1 Vinogradnff, Growth of Manor, pp. 832-336. 

8 F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, Hist, qf Eng. Law hSif&rs 
Edward /. 8 , 2 vols., Cambridge, 1808, 1. 41.5. 

8 For villeinage see Vinogradolf in EBr^t, artt. ‘ Serfdom ’ 
and ‘ Villenage,' and Villainage in England ; 0. Petit-Dutaillls, 
Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs' Constitutional 
History t Eng. tr., London, 1908-14, ii. ; H. L. Gray, 'The 
Commutation of Villein Services in England before the Black 
Death,' in English Hist. Review, xxix. [1914] ; E. K. Power, 
'The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organisation in 
England,' in History, lit. 10 [1918] p. 109 ff.; illustrations of 
servile conditions of (jhurch lands may be found in Cartularium 
Monasterii de Rameseia [Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire], cd. 
W. H. Hart and P. A. Lyons (Rolls Ser., Ixxix.), 8 vols., London, 
1884-93. 

4 Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 454 
B A BokeofReoorae or Register, Kirbie Kendell, t676, ed. R. S. 
Ferguson, Kendal, 1892 (Oumberland and Westmorland Antiq. 
and Arohseologioal Society). 

*'Ebedjesu Metropolita Sob» et Armenia,* in A. Mai, 
Scriptorum veterum nova eoUeetio e Vrtieanis coda., Rome, 
1888, vol. X. pt. i. p. 64. 


free a slave whose price exceeds a third part of his goods. If 
a slave belong to two lords and both say to him, * When we dle^ 
thou art free,’ he shall not be freed by the death of one, but 
only the half of him shall be free.i 

The Rlavery here referred to may have been of 
a modified kind, as the slave was not devoid of 
property, but it is further evidence for the con- 
tinuancie of the institution in W. Asia in mediseval 
times. 

12. The revival of the slave-trade In modern 

times.— It is remarkable that the Renaissance^ 
which brought the minds of men back to the- 
literature of classical antiquity, re-established in 
newly-discovered lands the classic institution of 
slavery. The first offenders were the Portuguese, 
but it is unlikely that the slave-trade would have 
developed as it did, if men had not been familiar 
with it in the Ottoman empire and the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1442 Gonzales brought back ten slaves 
and some gold dust to Prince Henry of Portugal. 
In 1443 Nunez Trestan sailed on an expedition to 
Africa and brought back fourteen slaves. 

The African natives naturally resented slave- 
raids and resisted with all their might, but with- 
out much effect. European traders then tried to^ 
foment disputes among the natives as an excuse 
for making raids. In 1.511 Ferdinand the Catholic 
gave permission to import slaves from Africa into 
Hispaniola. The Spaniards were led to imjjort 
African slaves into America by the unsuitability 
of American Indian natives for labour in the mines, 
and also because the horrible barlmrilies which the 
Spaniards had committed nearly exterminated the 
American Indians in many places. The emperor 
Charles V. urged the importation of Africans 
‘liecause the work of one negro was more than 
equal to that of four Indians.* In 1.517 he granted 
a patent to a Flemish gentleman allowing him to 
import each year 40(X) Africans into Hispaniola, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and .Tnmaioa. 

The Dominican friars in S. America protested 
against the cruel treatment of the 8lave.s, but the 
Franciscans defended it. Pope Leo X. (1513-22) in 
a hull declared that ‘not onl}^ the Christian re- 
ligion, but nature herself, cried out against a 
system of slavery.* 

In 1562 Sir John Hawkins sailed to Guinea, 
obtained 300 negroes, sold tliem in Hispaniola, and 
came back to England. Queen Elizabeth told him 
that, ‘if any Africans should be carried away 
without their free consent, it would be detestable 
and call down the vengeance of Heaven upon the 
undertaking.’ The French, Dutch, and Spaniards 
continued the trade, but there do not seem definite 
instances of English trading in slaves till the 
charter of Charles i. to the African Company in 
1631, supplying negroes to the British siettlements 
in the West Indies. In 1640 Louis xiii. issued an 
edict by which ‘ all Africans whatever who came 
into the French colonies, under any circumstances, 
were to be made slaves.* In 1655 Cromwell took 
Jamaica from the Spaniards and found there about 
1500 whites and 1500 negroes— the natives had 
been exterminated. The Third African Company 
was established in 1622 to supply the British West 
Indian colonies with 3000 slaves annually, and in 
1672 the Fourth African Company, but it has been 
e.stiinated that at the time the Dutch trade in 
.slaves was ten times greater than the English. 
Between 1679 and 1689 about 4500 slaves were 
imported annually to British colonies. The French 
supplied the Spaniards with African slaves.® 

Francis Crow, an ejeoted minister who had emigfrated to the 
West Indies, wrote from Port Royal in JamaioA (7th March 

I ' Ecclesia Antiochenn Syrorum Nomocanon, a Gregorio 
Abulpharado Bar-Hebneo.’ ch. .82, ‘de Manumissione Servorum,' 
in Mai, x. §5^210. 

s For the abolition of the slave-trade see Bandinel, Some 
Aoootint ojf the Trade in Slaves from Africa. 
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1687): 'The greetest trade of this place lies in brindng these 
poor creatures from Guinea hither, to sell them to the home 
plantations, and to the Spanish factors that buy them at 20f. 
per head or thereabouts. They come as naked as they were 
bom, and the buyers look in their mouths, and survey their 
Joints as if they were horses in a market. We have few other 
servants here but these slaves who are bought with our money, 
except some from Newgate.*^ 

In 1713 the Asiento contract waa signed between 
England and Spain. England agreed to Rupply 
^ain with 4800 slaves a year for 30 years. 
England was to advance 200,000 crowns and to 
pay a duty of 33|i crowns on each slave, and the 
monarchs of England and Spain were each to have 
a quarter of the profits. From 1713 to 1733 
the number of slaves annually exported by the 
English from Africa was 15,000, of whom a third 
to a half went to Spanish colonies ; from 1733 to 
1763 it was 20,000. England, however, did not 
derive much proht from the Asiento, for in 1739 
the English company was owing Spain £68,000. 
War intervened, but by the Peace of Aixda* 
Chapelle (1748) the Asiento was to bo allowed to 
continue four years more. By the convention of 
1750 George ll. gave up the privilege of continuing 
the treaty for £100,000. 

In 1765 the negro slaves in the British West 
Indies niimhcrod 240, (XM), w'hile the white popula- 
tion was only 90,000. Aljout 1761 feeling began 
to be stirred in England against the trade ; the 
Quakers were prime movers in the agitation. In 
1766 Bishop Warburton preached a sermon against 
the slave-trade, which * infringed all human and 
all Divine law.’ In 1769 Granville Sharp brought 
an action to decide whether a man could remain 
a slave in England, and it was decided in 1772 that 
a slave, if he set foot in England, l)ecame free. 
In 1787 William Clarkson, William Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharp, and others formed themselves 
into a private committee to try to abolish the 
slave-trade. It was soon joined by others such as 
William Paloy and John Wesley. At this time 
and earlier various writers had protested against 
the trade, including Baxter, Pope, Sterne, and 
Adam Smith. In 1788 the king by an order in 
council directe<l that the Board of Trade ‘ should 
take into consideration the present state of the 
A frican slave-trade, the purchasing and obtaining 
slaves on the coast of Africa.’ The feeling in 
favour of abolition gradually grew and was sup- 
ported by I’itt, Fox, and Lord Grenville. In 1788 
a bill was brought in for lessening the horrors of 
the ‘ Middle Passage’ — the first Act of Parliament 
which checked the trade. It was estimated that 
then the annual export of slaves from Africa was 
200,000, about 100,000 being sent from Africa to 
America and the West Indies, the remainder from 
the etist coast of Africa to Persia and the East 
Indies anti partly from the interior of Africa to 
Turkey and Egypt. In 1789 Wilbcrforco described 
the horrors of the slave-trade in the House of 
Commons, again emphasizing the suffering of the 
slaves and the loss of life in the ‘ Middle Passage’ 
— almiit one-third of the slaves were lost c/i route. 
Some legislative improvements were effected in 
the West Indies, as public feeling had been aroused 
in England, but the planters resented much in the 
way of change. 

In 1701 a sierra Ijeono Company was started by Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharp, and Henry Thornton. The object waa to form 
a colony of liberated slaves. Zarhary Ma(»iilay 5* went out to 
the colony and becatuo governor in 179H. On his return he 
became secretary to the company. He was editor of the 
Ckrintian Obtiermr, the periodical of the ' Claphaiu sect,' from 
1802 to 1810. This was specially devoted to the abolition of the 
slave-trade at home and abroad. 

Tlie motion for abolishing the trade was rejected 
several times by a small majority between 1795 and 
1799. Opposition was strong in various quarters. 

1 The Monthly Bepontory. 1811, p. 461. 

s See his life in DNB. 
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Thus Lord Nelson In a letter addressed to a friend in Jamaica 
(10th June 1806) declared himself *a Arm friend to our colonial 
system,' which he was prepared to defend 'aifainst the damn- 
able and cursed doctrine of Wilberforce and his ht'pocrilical 
allies.'! 

In March 1807 the ‘ Bill for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade’ passed both Houses of Parliament 
and received the royal assent. A fine of £100 was 
decreetl for each slave dealt in. 

At the Congress of Vienna of 1815 the various 
Powers agreed to abolish the slave-trade. But 
France ‘was allowed to carry on a five years’ 
traffic of Insult and injury and rape and muruer on 
the coast of Africa.’® Tne abolition took effect in 
1820 and the following years, Portugal being the 
last in 18,36. But,^ even after the trade was 
supposed to be abolished, it went on ; like other 
evil customs, it died hard, and slavery itself was 
still a firmly-rooted institution. 

In May 1823 Fowell Buxton in the House of 
Commons spoke of the ‘ inconsistency of British 
laws which permitted slavery while they prosecuted 
the slave-trade.’ Ho moved that ‘tne state of 
slavey is repugnant to the principles of the British 
constitution and the Christian religion ; and that 
it ought to be gradually abolished throughout the 
British colonies.’ Canning moved in favour of the 
amelioration and ultimate abolition of slavery. 
The anti-slavery feeling was increased by the fact 
that the colonial legislatures had not carried out 
the views of Parliament for the amelioration of 
slaves. 

Thomas (afterwards Ix)rd) Denman said in the Ilmise of 
(Commons that ' judicial oppression is the hardest of all evils 
to bear by civilised man, and in Jamaica it had rcac^hed the 
highest pinnacle of Its power ; the most horrible atrocities were 
consequently perpetrated with Imptinity in oi>en day.’ He 
advcrto<l to one case in which a female slave’s bead was abso- 
lutely twisted off in the presence of many persons ; the offender 
escaped conviction l^ecause the witnesses were but slaves, and 
their evidence could not be legally taken.«*i Two negroes were 
sentenced to be suspended in chains and starv'ed to death.^ In 
Barbados there was a protest of the (iolonial oasciubly against 
i^ncessions to slaves. 

At length in 1833 the bill for the total alxilition 
of slavery was passed, and the slave-holders were 
granted 20 millions sterling compensation. On 
Ist Ang. 18.34 slavery came to an end throughout 
the British empire, and 770,280 slaves became 
free. 

An instance of a slavo-holdpr's mentality is related by 
Southey. A planter ‘ desmbes the refined and elegant manner 
in which the operation [of branding a slave) is performed, by 
way of mitigating the indignation which such an usage ought 
to excite. He assures us that the stamp is not a branding iron 
but a silver instrument ; and that It is heated not in the fire, 
but in spirits of wine.’® 

13. In the United States. — The hist<»ry of slavery 
in the United States of America cannot be treated 
here in detail.® The British colonies before the 
Declaration of Independence were all slave-holding, 
and it was unhappily to the mother-country that 
this state of thingH wa.s due, for it was to her 
profit that slaves .should be sent thither, though 
the colonies themselves protested. 

Thus in 170U S. Carolina proliibited further importation of 
slaves ; the Act was rejwted by the Crown, and the governors 
of all other colonies were warned against such legislation in 
future. 

In the North slaves were the luxury of a wealthy 
few, though they were treated with great severity 
at times. After the slave in.siirrec. lions of New 
York in 1712 and 1741 the culprits were broken 
on the wheel or burned alive. In the South, on 
the other liand, slave-labour was a part of the 
economic system. The Declaration of Indej^eiul- 
enco was founded on the principle of the equality 

1 The Monthly Repository^ 18e7, p. 203. 

9 Ib. 1815, p. 262. s hkndinel, p. 204. 

* lb. p. 208 . 

® The Christian B^onnert 1829, p. 2^6. 

® See further art. Nburoks (United States), and Camf>rMge 
Modem History ^ vol. vli. passim, esp. ch. xiH., ‘State Rights 
(1860-60),’ by Woodrow WiliK>n. 
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of men. Did this apply to the slave? Two points 
seem clear: (1) that the founders of the new re* 
public did not quite approve of slavery, while not 
seeini^ their way to abolish it; (2) that equality 
could be quite tlioroujjh-goin^ only among whites, 
as the negroos were an inferior race. Soon after 
the Declaration it seemed as if slavery might be 
abolishcil, and again early in the 19th cent., but 
in each cose it revived, only to gain greater power 
in the decade before its abolition. By then it wa.s 
(!lenr to many men that slavery could' not continue 
indefinitely, but it was a complicated question for 
several reasons : (1) it was left by the coii.stitution 
for each slate te settle the question for itself, 
though the word ‘ slavery ’ wa.s never mentioned ; 
with tlie founding of new states, the question in- 
evitably arose ; (2) but it was much easier to 
almlish slavery in the North than in tiie South, as 
the number of slaves was so much smaller, and 
they were simply sold to Southern slave-holders; 
(3) the anti-slavery agitation became extraordin- 
arily bitter, and the pro-slavery party was very 
violent. There was certainly something to be 
said for the slave-holders. They were not respon- 
sible for tlie institution, since it was an inberitanco 
which they could not avoid. They naturally 
resented being viewed as blood-thirsty tyrants, 
if slavery was abolished, what was to be done 
with the blacks? If they were given the .same 
rights as white men, Southerners naturally dreaded 
tlio result ; if not, they might create equally a 
social, economic, and political difhculty. Slavery 
had become part of the fabric of Southern society, 
and it was very diflicult to alter it. 

But the abolition movement would never have 
gained the strength which it did nor have ulti- 
mately succeeded, had not the abuses of .slavery 
been wide-spread and inevitably bound up witli 
the sy.stem. No doubt many, proliably liiost, of 
the Soutltern planter.s were humane men, but the 
.slave had very little rcdre.ss. He could not gener- 
ally he a witness, and it was a crime to teach him 
to read and write. Slave insurrections occurred 
from time to time, though they were not frequent. 

One in Virginia in 1831 was led by Nat Turner, in which 58 
whites w'ere killed. Turner was not an ill-used slave, Imt a 
ruligiouH fanatic. Greater strictness in the administration of 
the slave laws naturally resulted.* 

As the cotton industry increased, slave-labour 
was more and more demanded. Continual ditfi- 
culties arose when new states were founded — 
Texas (1S45), Missouri (1845), Kansas and Nebra.ska 
(1854) and a compromise was arranged. Bat the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1860 was much more of a 
concession to slavery than to its opponents, for 
escaped slaves who imagined themselves to be in 
.safety were ruthlessly hunted out from non-slave- 
holding states. In the ten years before the Civil 
War (1860-60) slavery, though more actively 
threatened, became stronger than ever, and, when 
war was declared, it was the avowed intention of 
the Confederate States to erect themselves into a 
slave Power. Abolitionists in the South were not 
allowed the right of free speech, so it is not sur- 
prising that at times their language became 
exaggeratetl. A few examples may be given of 
the attitude of divines on both sides. 

W. E. Channing, the Unitarian anti-slavery leader, said: 

* No power of conception can do Justice to the evils of slavery. 
They are chiedy moral, they act on Uie mind and through the 
mind on the body. As far as the human soul oan be destroyed, 
slavery is that destroyer.* a 

Theodore Parker, also a Unitarian, wrote to Miss Frances 
Power Oobbe: ‘You in England, I think, do not see how 
slavery corrupts everything. Politico, theology, literature, 
trade, it is the h(te noire which threatens to devour all the 


» See W. S. Drewry, Stave Insurrections vi Virginia (1890- 
iser>). 

* Metnoir of WiUiain Ellery Channing, ed. by his nephew, 
3 vols., London, 1848, vol. iii. p. 149. 


flock.’* His iioeition is descrited thus from the pro-slavery 
side : ‘ Rev. Theodore Parker supposes the case of a man who 
aids a slave to escape from his master and who is brought to 
trial for an offence against the law. He assumes he has taken 
the oath as a Juror to try the man, and says, “If I have extin- 
guished iny manhood by my Juror’s oath I shall do mj business 
and find him guilty, but if I value my manhood I shall say not 
guilty ; then men may call me forsworn and a liar, hut I think 
human nature will Justify the venllot." Wo have fallen upon 
evil tunes when the teachers of our holy religion thus debase 
themselves anti their pulpits to a level with the lowest rum- 
shops and their fretjueiiters.’ 

Other pro-Hlavery utterances are remarkable, 
ami it must not be forgotten that the ministers 
ami iriembers of orthodox churches in the South 
held slaves to the numl)er of at least 660,000. 

A Southern slave-holder wrote to Theodore Parker in 1848 r 
* The Bible is either inconsistent— the Almighty a changeling— 
or you are a horrid monster of infidelity or blasphemy in your 
execrable suirit of Yankee conceitedness against the South.’ '<* 

Robert N. Anderson, a Presbyterian minister, said : ‘ If there 
teany stray ^^at of a minister among you tainterl with the 
bloodhound principle of abolitionism, let him be ferreted out, 
silenced, excommunicated, and left to the public to deprive 
him in other respects.’ a Joel Parker, of Philadelphia, was 
credited with saying : ‘ What then are the evils Inseparable 
from slavery ? There is not one that is not equally Inseparable 
from depraved human nature in other lawful relations.’ 

The slave-holding South managed to get the 
Christian Church, on tiie whole, on its side. 

Were the evils of American slavery a.s great as 
is popularly supposed ? No doubt the exploits and 
execution of Jolin Brown and the publication of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin aroused popular feeling in 
America and in Europe almost to fever pitch. 
The evils were exaggerated in that the excejjtional 
was teo often taken as normal. It was sometimes 
a.sserted that slavery was benelicial to the African 
as introducing him to Christianity and civilization. 
But in some states of the South slave-labour 
simply meant that the slave was worked to death, 
as it was most proli table to the slave-liohler to use 
up his slaves (|uickly. Nothing, however, can 
alter the fact that American slavery meant very 
real abuses and was dangerous morally bfith to 
the slave-holder and to the slave, and, so long a.s 
it continued, all real progress, moral, social, and 
political, was iiiipoKHilue. 

Slavery was abolished for over in the llnitfxl 
States in 1862, and negroes were declared com- 
pletely equal with whites in 1870. 

Id. ‘The final disappearance of slavery.— The 
abolition of tbe slave-trade in the British empire 
was followed by its abolition in other countries. 
Since the discovery of the New World slavery had 
continued in the French colonies. The Code Noir 
of Louis XIV. was more lenient to the slaves than 
were the codes of most British colonies. All slaves 
were te be baptized and instructed in tbe Catholic 
faith.* But many cruelties were perpetrated here 
as elsewhere. J. B. Labat* described the abuses 
of French colonial slavery. Spaniards seem to 
have been gentler and more successful in dealing 
with slaves than either the English or the French, 
and the Portuguese wore often kindly in dealing 
with natives in Africa. But there probably was 
not any considerable difference between one nation 
and another. The Code Noir punished tlie first 
desertion on the part of the slave with ear-crop- 
ping and the inarlc of the fleur-de-lys on the loft 
shoulder, the second with a fleur-de-lys on the 
right shouldor and the cutting of the leg sinew, the 
third with death. Slavery in Frencli colonies was 
drastically reformed in 1845 and abolished in 1848. 
Other countries followed ; the Dutch We.st Indies 
abolished it in 1863, Porto Rico in 1873, Cuba in 

1 John Weiss, Life and Correspondence qf Theodore Parker, 
2 vols., London, 1^, i. 463. 

8 Ib. ii. 79. 

> Eliza Wlgham, The AniirSlaoery CauH^, B6. 

4 Mary Bateson, in Cambridge Modem uistory, vol. vii. eh. 
iiL, ‘The French in America,* p. 101 f. 

® Nouveaux voyages auz ties de PAmMque, 6 vols., Paris, 
172‘2. 
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1886, Brazil in 1888. It linj^ered longeflt in 
Portuguese colonies and in Africa — 'which 'was 
natural, as Africa was the source of slaves, 'fhe 
Republic of Liberia for free blacks was founded in 
1S*J*2. Slavery was suppressed in Zanzibar in 1897, 
tliough there has been sporadit; slave-rauling in the 
Congo Free State and probably elsewhere since 
then. The later 19th cent, saw practical slavery 
revived in the South Sea islands by Queensland 
adventurers till it was put down in 1884, and the 
Putumayo atnxutios in S. America also involved 
juactical slavery. 

15. Slavery in Slavic countries. As the very 
Word ‘slave’ is of Slavic origin,* it is not surpris- 
ing that slavery and serfdom lingered longer in 
Slavic lands than in \V. Europe. It has been 
asserted by some Russians that there were no pure 
slaves in Russia in early times, but there were 
actually three classes in the rural population: (1) 
slaves, (2) free agricultural labourers, and (3) 
peasants.^ In the 18th cent, these were welded 
together into the slave class, and even then serfs 
were often more like slaves, as they were regularly 
boiight and sold and advertised for sale. An 
extract from the Moscow Gazette of 1801 shows 
this : 

* To be Hold : Three workmen, well trained and handsome ; 
and two girls, one eighteen and the other flftoen years of age, 
both of them good-looking, and well acquainted with various 
kinds of hufidiwork. In the same house there are for sale two 
hair-dressers— the one twenty years of age, can read, write, 
play on a musical instrument, and art as huntsman ; the other 
<‘aii dress ladies’ and gentlemen’s hair. In the same house are 
sold pianos and organs.' « 

Alexander I. (1801-25) prohibited fidvertlsomeiits 
of this sort, and Nicliolas i. (1825-55) repressed 
them. 

Again, the Turks raided Russian and Polish 
territory and sold their captives as slaves in the 
Crimea, till it was conquered by Russia in 1783. 
The men especially N\ ere badly treated and fed 
on putrid Hcsh ; the women were employed to 
amuse their captor.s.* 1’hey were sold to Saracens, 
I*er.sians, Indians, Arabs, Syrians, and Assyrians. 

In Poland .serfdom in tne 14th cent, oocame 
harsher and practically developed into slavery. 
It lasted till the I9tli century. In Serbia slavery 
was legal, though serfdom was more common in 
the Middle Ages.* 

16. Slavery and law. — The legal aspect of 
slavery is clearly of great importance, and, if we 
are right in the dehnition that a slave is a human 
being treated as a chattel, it is obvious that tlie 
question must arise : Should ho ever be regarded 
in the light of a human being? Primitive juris- 
prudence did not alw’iws see clearly the exact 
position of the slave. To treat a person as if he 
were legally a thing reciuires a step in le^^al meta- 
physics of which a very undeveloped mind is in- 
capable. If a slave is only a thing, bis master 
cannot be punished for ill-treating or killing him ; 
if he is a thing, the slave cannot be punished either ; 
but most cooes have punished a criminous slave 
with severity. If a slave is once fully recognized 
to be a person, slavery is doomed. So the mediieval 
jurists regarded it ns contrary to natural law and 
as an institution of the jm gentium or rua civile,^ 
Slave codes show how far the rights of man and 
the facts of human nature can be perverted in the 
interests of selfishuoss. 

17. Slavery and ethnology.— Where slavery has 
persisted, it has often been owing to the survival 
of a subject race, imperfectly assimilated. Where 
two races have been widely dilferent and one has 

1 See above, f 6. 
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been suhioct, it has been most difficult to abolish. 
Thus in the United States the question still remains : 
How far can white and black men live haimily side 
by side? Intermarriage of two races wfiidi are 
not meant to mingle, and the consequent existence 
of muhittoes and quadroons, only lead.s to further 
difficulties. Thest^ legacies of slavery exist to day. 

18. Slavery and economics.— This is largely 
outside the scojie of this article, hut the question 
arises : Is a system which put.s society cn a false 
ba-sis likely to be eecmoinically sound ? It seems 
clear that slavery has .sometimes been the most 
profit^ihle economy for the lime, though the wast- 
age of labour and of men generally brought its 
result in the long run ; the economy of the Southern 
States of America before alsdilion was wasteful, and 
still more so wovs that of ancient Rome. 

19. Slavery and morality.— In the long run 
slavery must have evil results alike in the master 
and in the slave, because it lowers the dignity of 
human nature, and because no man can fittingly 
he entrusted with absolute power ; he will not 
always u.se it aright even if it is to his own interest 
to do so. Thus a favourite argument of slave- 
holders collapses. 

In the narrower sense of sexual immorality 
slavery has l>een projluctive of untold evil. A 
master bos [>ower to gratify his lu.sts on liis cliat- 
tels, and it is to the intcrH.st of the slave to play 
up to the vices of hi.s master. The very phrase 
‘ The White fcjlave Traffic ’ is significant, and sug- 
gests what did and must take place under actual 
slavery. The corruptions of life under the Roman 
empire and the ahu.sus of American slavery show 
that, while purity is always hard for man, shivery 
makes it much more difficult, and the evils ^v)li<?h 
resulted from this a.spoct of it alone would liave 
justified its abolition. 

20. Slavery and war.— We have seen that con- 

S iiest has l>eon one of the first causes of slavery and 
lat war has led to its recriidescemre at various 
times. The deportations from Belgian and French 
towns carried out by the (iormans in 1916-18 meant 
a species of enforced labour which may be called 
seridom and scorns akin to slavery. 

21. Slavery and Christian theology.— Man is a 
spiritual being akin to his Maker. St. Paul says ; 
‘In Christ is neither bond nor free.’ Can then 
slavery be right? It can he shown U) Iks contrary 
to the spirit of Christ’s gospel, though the Church 
has often been too timid to deal drastically with 
it.* It was sure sooner or later to disapi)ear, and 
only traces of it now survive. Though it may 
have been a necessary step in human progress at 
certain times and places, and thougli tlie w'icked- 
ness of slave-holders as individuals or as a (tiaas is 
often exaggerated, a detailed study of its records 
leaves tlie impression that it has been <Iefinitely 
evil, productive of untold luiseiy for the slave, 
and of deep-seated conuidion alike for tlie slave 
and for his master. But even slavery may not 
have run its evil course in vain, if its varied 
fortunes and final disappearance have shown that 
to treat a man as if he were no man hut a beast is 
theologically false, morally w'rong, economically 
unsound, and politically and socially disastrous, 
and that there is an essenlial unity of aim and 
principle between the moral and theological pro 
cepts of the gospel and the freedom and welfare of 
inankiml. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom* a Cabin, 2 vols., Boston, 
1862, atid republished since in numerous edd. and trr. (a 
wonderful book, whirh, though a work of Action, contains the 
l>est, if a somewhat highly coloured, presentation of American 
slavery). The Key to Uncle Tom* a Cabin, do. 1858 (Mrs. Stowe 
here substantiates her statements); H. Wallon, Hiat. de 
Veaclavage dana Vantiquit^l, 3 vols., Paris, 1870 (a very good 
monograph ) emphasizes perha^M even too strongly the work of 
the Church tn mitigating slavery) ; Eliza Wigham, The Anft- 
Slavery Cauae in America and ita Martyra, liOndon, 1863; 
James Williams, The South Vindicated, do. 1862 (an able but 
prejudiced pro-slavery work); H. Wilson, Hiat. of the Riae 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America*, 3 vols., Boston, 
1872-77. 

iii. PAMPilLETS.—k vast number of pamphlets, especially 
those by anti-slavery reformers, are a most Imi)ortant source 
of information, though they may contain overstatements. 
Many volumes of Tracta on Slavery will lie found in the Cam- 
bridge University Library and doubtless elsewhere. Among 
the most interesting are the following ; Stephen Fuller, Two 
Reporta from the Commitleea of the Honourable Houae of 
Aaaembly of Jamaica, Ix)n(1on, 1789; John Jereroie, Four 
Eaaaya on CoUmial Slavery, do. 1881 ; Hannah More, The 
Feast of Freedom; or, the Attolition of Domestic Slavery in 
Ceylon, do. 1827 (a curiosity of literature) ; Representation qf 
the State of Government ... in the Mauritius, by a resident, 
do. 1830 ; John Kay, 2’he Slave Trade in the Ifew Hebrides, 
Edinburgh, 1872. 

iv. AffffrAf. Tunr.rcATioxs.—StaUatica of the slave-holding 
countries in America can be found in the various volumes of 
the Almanaeh de Gotha, published annually (also in German as 
the Uof-Kalemlar). 

V. Bj m. me /lA /'Hr. — Worlu on American slavery will be 
found in the bibliographies to Cambridge Modern History, 
Cambridge, 1902 -12, vol. vii., esp. chs. 16 and 16. Much MS 
material must still exist in the British Colonies and also in 
America, and In print in the Acta of the Privy CouncU and 
Calendars of State, Papers, Colonial ^riet. 

Works noted above are either important works of reference 
or monogruphs, or are interesting from some special point of 
view. Other authorities are referred to in the text. 

Leonard 1). Agate. 

SLAVERY (Greek).— I. Introduction.— 81ave^ 
aroae in Greece, as elsewhere, fruiii two main 
causes— want and war, the one operative chiefly 
within the community, bringing about the subjec- 
tion of individuals or whole families to otiier 
individuals or families of the same community,' 
the other producing the same result mainly as 
l)etween dinerent communities. The tendency t>o 

1 Thuo. i. 8 (speaking of primitive Greece). Of. the experi- 
ence of Attica before Solon (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. il. 2 ; Plutaroh, 
Sol. 13). 


spare life in view of ulterior advantage would vary 
with the stage of culture.' A slave is of little use 
to the hunter, besides being troublesome to guard ; 
he cannot earn his keep. Tn this stage the victor 
will mostly slay his enemy out of hand, though he 
may retain some of his captured women as wives, 
i,e. for domestic servitude. In the pastoral stage 
both male and female captives, even young 
children, can earn their keep by tending cattle 
and working up their products.^ In proportion as 
the sedentary agricultural stage is reached, with 
its hard and more continuous toil at definite 
seasons, the demand for ‘labour* becomes mure 
insistent. The disadvantage is that in the slack 
seasons the slave is ‘ eating his head off.* Only as 
the industrial stage is reached is a more continuous 
and economical use of such ‘living machines* 
possible. Moreover, it is in communities strongly 
organized for war that forced labour or slavery 
attains its highest development and importance, 
as it is at once a main product and a main support 
of military organization and activities. Applying 
this to ancient Greece, we find that in the historic 
period Greece is predominantly agricultural, but 
with pronounced local symptoms ot transition into 
the mercantile and inaustrial phase, the whole 
being strongly overlaid by militarism of a some- 
what aimless though highly specialized type.’ 
Under the conditions of ancient life, in which one 
must bo either hammer or anvil, military organiza- 
tion was inevitable^ as a standing condition of 
existence itself ; so that slavery in some shape was 
apparently equally inevitable. Sparta, the state 
which exhibited military organization in its most 
intense and logical form, was therefore constituted 
practically as a standing army supported by what 
was essentially slave-labour for the most part. 
Even in the ideal communities sketched by the 
Greek thinkers, military and servile institutions 
together constitute the very warp and woof of the 
entire fabric —though this fact is Kei)t out of sight, 
partly by not calling things by their true names.® 

If the special conditions and temper of a people 
be such as to allow it to devolve its military obliga- 
tions upon some agency (mercenaries), in order to 
be free for wealth-proauction {e.g., Carthage), the 
result will be still the same. For, if the condi- 
tions be favourable, no limits, except such as are 
purely temporary in view of greater ultimate 

1 Cf. art. SiiAVBRT (Primitlvo> 

* Cf. Herocl. iv. 2 : SkytblanB keep blinded slaves (cf. Jg 16*-J1 ; 
Samson blinded and kept at tbe mill ; the 8kythians would of 
course have other slaves, not blinded) to churn the milk — ‘ for 
they are not tillers of the soil, but nomads.' 

» ‘ It was of necessity an orjfanlzatlon of society In which, to 
use the forcible words of Baicehot, "every intellectual {.rain was 
made use of— was tnvrsfsd and taken out— in war'”(B. Kidd, 
Principles of Western Civilisation, I^ndon, 1902, p. 175, quotinjf 
W. BaKehot, Physics and Politics, do. 1872, p. 49). Cf. Plato, 
Laws, 026 A. 

4 Ar. Pot. ii. 7 —1267 A: dvayicarov dpa iroAircias crvvre- 
Toy^ctt trpof rrfv noKtfUKqv laj(vv. 

This is especially the cose in Plato's Republic, which never 
mentions slaves oa constituent elements of the wnstruotion, 
thoui^h Plato nowhere impugns the prinoiple of slavery, as 
applied to pdpfiapoi, who are irohiftioi 4>van {Rep. 470 C). But 
the non-appearance in the Itepubhe of the precise legal status 
and name of slavery matters little ; the essential point is that of 
the real relationshii) between the elements- a aominant class 
set over against an inferior, and deliberately using the latter 
for purely eelf-regarding ends. No Intrinsic excellence of those 
ends has any l>earing upon the morality of such construction. 
Nor, again, can it be moralized, as it were by a side wind, by 
pretending that it involves an educative process both for the 
Individual and for the race, or the like, which Is Just Aristotle's 
line of defence of openly recognized and confessed slavery— a 
defence which had not even the merit of novelty, having been 
invented by Perikles in the interest of the Athenian empire os 
a whole (see Thuc. 11. 68, and 36 f.). To say of Plato and slavery 
that ‘in his ideal Republic he abolishes it silently by merely 
constructing a state without slaves ' (O. Murray, The Riae of the 
Greek Epic*, London, 1911, p. 87) is simply to forget both 
Aristotle's warni^, Ulv <iri trurifpiq ye rm dX^ttac xal rd 
otzeta dvaipetv (Bth. Nic., I. vi. 1), and what Plato himself 
said, dXX' ov ydp wp6 ye r^f dXi;6fiaf ri/iyfrlot dydp (Rtp> 696 C). 
The lowest class In Plato's ideal state is practically a serf class. 
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advantage! are »et to production — save by such 
factors as are themselves beyond human control.* 
Of controllable factors, one of the chief is the 
amount of labour available ; and the problem of 
its supply is solved by the reduction of masses of 
men to serfdom, or by the importation of labourers 
either forced or only nominally free. 

Military power, then, and the accumulation of 
material wealth both led, in the ancient state, 
directly to the satisfaction of the unceasing hunger 
for a fully exploitable form of labour, i.e. Hlavory.* 
This demand is everywhere strongly rcinforcetl by 
the almost universal natural distaste of men for 
the severer forms of labour, especially for those in 
which the activity demanded is of a sustained, 
monotonous, and unexhilarating ty^ie. As a 
matter of fact, in whatever parade of economic 
logic or nhilosophy of social evolution the historian 
may inaulge about it, even sometimes to the 
extent of defending it, the institution of slavery, 
for the individual slave-owner, had its raison (THre 
in his own idleness and desire for self-indulgence,* 
seeking gratification through the ruthless exploita- 
tion of the strength and capacities of others 
whom circumstances permitted him to control 
absolutely, without attendant responsibilities, 
except such as mere possession of a damageable 
property involved. As Aristotle puts it, if the 
shuttles could have set to work of themselves, we 
should have had no need of slaves.^ It is this claim 
of one man to exploit another to the utmost, under 
a converse minimum of obligation, that constitutes 
the fundamental vice of the institution of slavery. 

2 . Slavery in Homer. —Slavery is found already 
established as an immemorial usage in the Homeric 
period, and slaves of both sexes are a staple com- 
modity to which the victorious warrior looks for 
his profit, just as he will on occasion replenish his 
flocKs and nerds by foray,* 

The Homeric slave has no rights, and is power- 
less against the caprice and hat of his owner.* 
Odysseus does actually execute his erring maids 
without reference to any other authority. Yet, 
as in historic times, custom has so far ameliorated 
the lot of the Homeric slave as to allow him to 
amass property on sutlerance.’ The promise of 
Odysseus to give a wife and house and xTiigara to 
the loyal Eumaios and Philoitios * must be regarded 
as merely an extension of this customary toler- 
ance, not as an indication of a practice of le^al 
emancipation ;* at best it would mean elevation 
to the status of serf. The patriarchal character of 
Homeric society doubtless ameliorated the servile 
status, but without altering its legal aspect or 
essential nature.** Though he draws these charm- 
ing pictures of kindly social intercourse, Homer 
has also uttered one of the most truthful and 
famous judgments on the real significance of 
slavery in Od. xvii. 320 f. ; 

* Thralls (i/Awee) are no more Inclined to honeet service when 
their master’s control is dfone ... for S^ens takes away half the 
worth (ap«ni)n of a man when the day of slavery (XovAioi' 
comes xypon him.' 


1 Of. Aristotle, Pot, i. 8 = 1250 B : b^irvp iroti} 0 '«c 

' irAovrow i* oitSiv r^piia wttftatrfityov avSpao’t kcitcu .* 

9 Of. Herod, i. 60 ; Pans. iv. xiv. 4. 

9 Of. Thuc. iii. 82 and il. 63 f. ; Xen. Sj/m. iv. 86 ; II. Lotxe, 
Microeosmug, Eng. tr.S, Edinburgh, 1888, ii. 378. 

4 Pol. i. 4 = 1263 B. 

« II. xviii. 28, Od. i. 388 ; cf. IL xi. 677 f., Od. xxiil. 8661. 

« Of. IL ix. 449, Od. xlx. 01 f. (Penelope threatens her maid 
Melantho with death). 

7 Od. xiv. 440 1. (Eumaios has a bought slave of his own, p6<r^ 
Oeo-iroti^— whatever that may mean). 

0 Ib. xxL 213 1. : ct. xtv. 62 f. 

9 Though so understood by Plut Qiurst. gr. 14. 

10 Cf. Od, vi. 84 r. (Nausikaa superintends the family washing 
and takes part in it with the slave a^^iiroAoi), xvii. 2661. 
(Helanthios the goat-herd sits and eats with the suitorsX See 
also Od. xviii. 322 f. xv. 8631. 

’Apsnf, not to be taken here specially of moral qualities, but 
in the sense in which we eay a man Is ' no good ’ for a thing, 


External appearance and demeanour alike were 
affected by nervile status, in the popular concep- 
tion.* This was also the historical Greek view, as 
formulated by Xen, Mem, IV. v. 2.* 

3. Types of slavery in historical Greece.— 
In historical times Greece shows two main 
types of unfree status — imported slaves (6ou\ot,* 
dv6/)dTo5a, oU^rai, often simply v<6/uara), and in- 
digenous serfs (El'Xwrer in Laconia, Ilei'^vrat in 
Thessaly ; other names elsewhere) — which are 
associated typically with Athens and Sparta re- 
snectively. Although the historical origin of 
Greek serfdom was identical with one of the main 
sources of true slavery, viz. war, the primary dis- 
tinction between the two types was that, while 
the slave w’as an alien witliout legal rights, who 
could be bought and sold at will, tlio serf was a 
descendant of an earlier i)opulation settled in the 
land * before the (k)nqucst,’ and was permanently 
and legally attached, with customary and legal 
rights, to what had been his ance.stral soil {ascriptus 
glehm). The two types were in general mutually 
exclusive, in fact tliough not in law. The Lace- 
dmmonian social and political organization based 
upon serfdom hardly knew slavery in its ordinary 
sense, whereas in Attica, where there were 
thousands of l)OUght slaves (d/ryupt6vi;rot), serfdom 
was unknown — though the 7tli cent. B.O. had 
come very near evolving and perpetuating its 
institution.* In Greece, tlie distinction tended to 
coincide with that between agriculture (carried on 
by serfs) and industry (carriecl on by slave.s). 

(a) The Helots. — Helots or Laconia and 
Messenia (EfXwrfs, EZXwrai)® are the best known 
representatives of the serf class. They were state 
slaves (doDXoi roD xotvoD),* cultivators attached as 
perpetual hereditary ap])endage to the lot (xX^pos) 
assigned to individual Spartiates. Hence tlio indi- 
vidual in whoso interest they laboured could 
neither emancipate nor sell nor slay the Helots on 
his lot, and was bound under a (Jiirso not to exact 
more than the specified annual amount of produce, 
which was paia in kind as a first charge on the 
estate, the oalance ladonging to tlie serfs. The 
state also had a paramount claim Ui the service of 
Helots in war as light-armed troops or as rowers, 
or even cm occasion as heavy infantry,’ and some- 
times emancipated them for good service.® Helots 
were also liable for all manner of personal service 
to their lords in peace and war.* They enjoyed, 
however, by customary right, if not by express 
convention made at the time of the conquest, their 
own household and family life, with a large degree 
of personal freedom and power of amassing wealtli.** 
As they were the economic basis of the wdiole 
Spartan organization, it was imperative that they 
should be allowed to propagate and live in a 
cjertain measure of cxmifort, though doubtless there 
was no lack of cases of oppression.** The general 
attitude of the Sjiartans towards them was one of 
lueaning in respect of efficiency ; (!i*rtAinly not here * manhood,' 
as rendered by O. Murray, Rise, of the Greek Kvic\ p. 37, any 
more than it is true to nav that Homer ' KpeakM always of slaveg 
with a half- puzzled tenacrm-HM' ( 16 .)— pure imagination. Cf. 
D. B. Monro^ note in loc. (Ifoiner’g Odi/tmey^ bks. xlii.-xxiv., 
Oxford, 1901)—* probably the Henee [of apwrq] iz very (general ' ; 
*Zeug takes out naif the good of a man ’ : cf. Od. xiii. 45. 

1 Of. Od, xxiv. 262 : * There shows nothing of the slave about 
thy face and stature.* 

9Cf. Theogn. 536, and Aristotle's half-]iathetio lament that 
Nature after all often blunders in her stamp (Pol. i. 6-1264 R). 

3 For the etymology of the word 6ovAof see M. lAmbcrtz 
in Glotta, vl. [Qbttingen, 1014] 1-18, and K. Asstnann, ib. ix. 
[1917] 94 f. 

^ Gf. Ar. AfX. Pol. ii.^ 2 : ejoUAtuov oi wtvrfrtg roiv nXowrioit 
K«i «VTol Ml TA r^icya iteii cu yvvaiKwt. 

8 The name was, by the ancients, derived from the town of 
Helos in lower Laconia (St<ral>o, p. 805), but is more probably 
connected with i'Abf, *fen,* or with the root of eAtie, ‘to 
capture.' 

0 Paus. 111. XX. 6. 7 Xen. Hell. vi. v. 28. 

8 Thuc. v. 34. » Ct. Herod, vii. 229, ix. 10. 

w Of. Plut. Kleom. 28. »» Cf. Athen. 272 A. 
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au 8 picion and perpetual watchfulness.^ They felt 
that they held a wolf by the ears, for the Helots, 
says Arintotle, were ever on the alert to take 
advantaj^o of any national disaster.® 

( 6 ) True slavery in Greece. — As known from the 
Homeric and Hesiodic poems, Greece is a land of 
free peasant cultivators, slavery, thon^^h a familiar 
insi itution, being of comparatively little economic 
importance, confined chietly to female domestic 
slavery, so that the Greeks themselves easily 
imagined a Greece which once knew no slavery.® 
Even Hesiod appears not yet to know rural slavery 
as a fact of any great importance In the social 
stratum with which he is chietly concerned. For, 
in enumerating the items of capital outlay for 
the peasant, he mentions first the homestead, 
next the wife, and then the ox for the plough, 
and finally the ‘things,’ i.e. gear.* This is in 
accord with the historical development, for Tkcotia, 
2 is well lis Lokris and Phokis, was predominantly 
a land of free farmers even in the 6 th cent. B.c., 
as was also the Pelononnese, 

Chios had the duoious honour of inaugurating 
the slave-trade on a large scale.® It spread rapidly 
to the rising industriaT and triuling states or the 
Saronic gulf. As early as 600 B.C. Periander tried 
to cihock it in Corinth, probably in the interests 
of native labour ;® but in vain, for the Corinthians 
soon earned their mock-name of xoivtxo/A^r/Mt.® 
In Greece, therefore, slavery as a factor of prime 
importance in the national life was intimately 
connected with the economic revolution of the 7 th 
and 6 th centuries b.c. The transition from the 
agricultural to the industrial and mercantile 
system of national life, undermining the old static 
aristocratic society and the privileges of birth, 
and substituting a social stratification according 
to wealth expressed in terms of coinage (except 
in those states which, like Sparta, Crete, or 
Thessaly, applied special safeguards of the old 
regime), opened innumerable avenues for exploita- 
tion and stimulated a demand for cheap docile 
lalxiur. The free citizen was ill adapted to meet 
this demand, by reason of his rapidly developing 
political freedom and his e<^uality before the law 
with his employer.® Ho did not readily accept 
the subordination implied by the relationship of 
eniployer and employed.® 

The case stood quite otherwise with the slave— 
an alien, and therefore without legal rights, a 
mere live tool {(fi\//vxov Bpyapov), in some respects 
indeed the more valuable just because it was alive, 
yet with almost as little power of protest jus a 
lifeless instrument.'® Hence the use of slaves be- 
came ever more prevalent, the heavier forms of 
labour being definitely abandoned to them {e.g., 
the mines), and slaves becoming a lucrative and 
favourite form of investment ; for here was found 
a solution of one of the great problems of ancient 
life, viz. how to invest savings profitably and 
safely. Hence prosperity and the employment of 
slaves went hand in hand, as mutually cause and 
etlect.’' The essence of the demand was not for 
w orkers wdio were in a legal sense slaves, that is 
to say, not for slavery as an institution per se 
desirable, but for cheap, docile, and fully exploit- 
able labour ; and such avos to be had, in any degree 

I Xen. Renp, Lae. x\\. 4 ; Time. Iv. 80, v. 14. 

9 Pol. li. 9=12f;9 A ; of. Thuo. i. 182 ; Xen. HeU. in. ili. 6. 

> llurod. vl. 137 ; Tlmaloe, ap. Polyb. xii. fl ; cf. Athen. 264 O 
(tnie enough it referred to the sudden development of industrial 
slavery from the 7th ceiit. onwards). 

4 Hes. Wtrrks, 406 f. o Athen. 266 B. 

0 Nic. Dam. frag. 69. 

7 Athen. 2?2 B— m though their chief occupation was to issue 
slave rations ; cf. Herod, ii. 107 : riKiara Si KopipOwi Spoptmi 
rovt x«ipoT^xf^at, of whom a larire porportion was servile. 

» Cf. Meyer, Kleifie Schriften, p. 192. 

9 Instructive case in Xun. Jfrm. ii. viil. 5 ; cf. de Veet. iv. 22. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. n. vii. 6. 

u Cf. Dlod. xL 72 (Sicily); cf. Herod, v. 81 (Naxos). 


of perfection, only in the form of forced alien 
labour.' The slave class, therefore, held in the 
ancient industrial organization precisely the place 
held in modem times oy free labour working under 
contract. 

4 . Sources of supply.— The sources of slave 
supply were chiefly war and comineroe. 

( 1 ) War . — In dealing with a conquered town, 
whether Greek or foreign, Greek practice W'as to 
kill all bearing or canable of bearing arms, and to 
enslave the rest of tne population without excep- 
tion.® It marked, therefore, some advance Avhen 
Philip in 348 B.c., instead of slaughtering the men 
of the Chalcidic cities, sold the po])ulation en masse^ 
and when Alexander in 336 B.C., upon the capture 
of Thebes, sold its 30,600 inhabitants into slavery.® 

( 2 ) Supply of slaves through war was 
of the nature of a windfall. There was in addition 
a systematic slave-trade catering for the constant 
demand. The market was fed chietly from lands 
on tlie fringe of the Hellenic world,* especially the 
hinterland of Asia Minor (Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Galatia), and the countries bordering the Euxine 
(Pontos and Paphlagonia, and above all Thrace). 
Syria, Egypt, Aifthiopia, and even Italy,® were also 
taken in toll. The great slave marts w'ere Samos, 
Chios, and Ephesus for Asia, Pagosai and Ilyzantioii 
for the Balkan area ; Delos and ( lypros were the 
entrep6t.<t for the human freights of the pirates and 
kidtiaptiers working the eastern Mediterranean, 
while Corinth and Athens were the main emporia 
in Greece proper.® Probably there were regular 
agents in frontier towns buying whatever was 
offered in this line and a-skin^^ no questions. War 
and rapine among the hill-tribes, sale of families 
by natives,’' casual kidnapping, and apparently 
even the organized slave-raid, kept up a fairly 
steady stream of supply, which gradually attained 
enormous dimensions. It savours of irony to find 
that the sacred island of Delos became ultimately, 
perhaps as the most central, the main slave mart, 
so that a saying aro.se : ‘ Put in, skipper, unload— 
all’s sold.’® 


(S) Minor souroes were : (a) natural increaec amoni( the alavea 
themselves, the etatus beinv hereditary ; this was important 
mainly in later times ; (6) sale of children — tolerated generally 
in Ureoce (but not in Athens, though an Athenian father might, 
and seemingly often did, refuse to rear a child, especially if a 
female,* and expose it) ; (0) sale into slavery, even of adults, due 
to the action of the law; e.g.t before Holon's time an insolvent 
Athenian could be sold into slavery by his creditor (as in Koine), 
or he might be retained as a bond-slave on his estate.!* 

Employments of slaves.— One of the most 
.sinking differences between ancient and modern 
slavery is the great variety of skilled employments 
for which slaves were trained in Athens, apparently 
with success." Besides their employment, to a 
moderate extent, as personal attendants {&k6\ov9oi, 
both in and out of doors),'® slaves of both sexes 
were used for all manner of domestic service 
and domestic production.'* Naturally, agriculture 
! Of. Meyer, p. 197 ; Ar. (Ke. i. 6. 80 Poly bitiii, describing the 
advantages of Byzantion, says : * For those commodities which 
are the first necessaries of existence, namely cattle and slaves, 
are confessedly supplied bv the districts round the Pontos In 
flnreater profunon and of i)etter quality than by any others' 


9 Of. Horn. II. lx. 691 ft. ; Xen. Curop. vil. 6. 78. 

8 Diod. xvii. 14 ; but contrast his savage treatment of Tyre 
(ib. 46), and of Oaza (Arr. Anab. 11. 27). 

4 Of. J1 8* (Phmniclans sell Jews to the ' sons of the Grecians ’ 
[RV]), Ezk 2713 (‘ Javan . . . traded the persons of men,’ with 
Tyre (EVJ). 

* Livy, xxxiv. 60 ; Plut. Flam. 18 (Romans taken prisoner by 
Hannibal held as slaves in Achaia in 194 b.o.). 

4 Of. PauB. X. xxxil. 16 (fair held at the temple of Asklepios 
near Tithorea in Phokis). 

7 Philostr. Vita Apoll. viii. vli. 12. 8 Strabo, p. 668. 

9 Sec Newman, Politiea of Ariitotle, iii. 474. 

!* Ar. Ath. Pol. xil. 4 ; of. Dem. xxv. 67, lix. 17. 

uof. Xen. Oie. xiii. 8f., Metn. ii. vii. 6. 

13 Of. Theophr. Cfutr. 28. It is a sign of vulgarity when 
Meidias 'swaggers through the Agora with three or four 
footmen ’ (Dem. Meid. 168). 

W Cf. Xen. (Fe. vli. 41. 
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claimed many.^ A large number were employed 
in all grades of public service 1200 
as city police in Athens. At one end of the scale 
are slaves emploved in the higher professions and 
skilled trades (doctors, teachers, bankers, and 
business-agents), at the otlier those doomed to 
the tragic horror of the Laurion silver mines. 
This last class it is that stands closest to Homan 
as well as to modern prtcdial slavery ; the former 
class, on the other hand, stands very close, in 
external aspect at any rate,* to that of the free 
alien, or even the free citizen. Artisan slavery 
was, in fact, a main factor in the dovelopment of 
Athenian industrialism and commerce in the 6th 
and 5th (-.enturies H.u. ; it is here that the most 
important, and at the same time most obscure, 
prohleii»s in the economics of ancient slavery lie, 
viz. in the co-existence of a free and a servile 
artisan population, working side by side in un- 
restricted competition. 

A peculiar and early develniirncnt, boat known to um from 
Athens, was that of a clous of slaves known as oi oixowrcc. 
These slaves ‘ living apart* were allowed by tlieir master to 
work In (juasi-lndepondcnce, Hvlnjr upon the proceeds of their 
labour, under uonaitlon of paying him regularly a fixed sum 
(avot^opd).* Sometimes a group of suoh alaves worked to- 
gether, under a foreman, himself a slave, mutually sharing the 
profits after paying the stipulated itro^opa.® These slaves, 
therefore, lived in practical Independence, and were able to 
amass money, and so might ultimately be allowed to purchase 
their freedom. legally, the master’s rights remained tinlm- 
paired ; the perniission so to live was revocable, and the slave 
retained his earninpi(so for as we can see) purely on sufferance. 
The system relieve*! the owner of responsihillty, while guarantee- 
ing him regular and high Interest on his capital outlay ; between 
him and loss of Income through trade depression there stood 
the savings of the slave, and in the last resort the market value 
of the slave himself. 

6. The economic problem. — Here arlHos a 
problem of particular interest, viz. that of the 
economic relation of slave-labour to wage-labour 
in (xreek states, and the degree to which the latter 
was affected by the com[ietition of a servile class 
probably ^^eatly superior in number.s, and at least 
its equal m skill. Here it is necessary to avoid 
the exaggerations wi<Iely current in imicli nonular 
exposition. Statements such as that of J. P. 
Mahally -*for each freeman with a vote there 
were at least three or four slaves. . . . Even very 
poor Athenians kept a slave or tw’o* — belong to 
a pre-scientilic age.* Emially unscientific is the 
sentimentalism of the ‘New Hellenism,’ which is 
bent upon ‘ clearing the name of Athens from one 
cruel reproach which has clung to it ever since the 
human conscience be^an to concern itself with 
these questions,* teaching that it was only late in 
the history of Athens, ‘ when the stnicture of her 
civilization became ttw heavy to be sustained by 
her own unaided efforts, that slaves and free immi- 
grants crowded in to co-operate in the task. And 
these she treated in most cases, not as mere living 
instruments, but as “ fellow- workers ” with her 
citizens and free partners in the Empire.’^ 

Wo cun only glance at the problem thus raised. 
How fundamental slavery appeared to its con- 
temporaries, and how universally the social and 
economic effects which it entailed were accepted 
as part of the natural order of things, is shown by 
the fact that the most serious crisis in Athenian 

1 Cf. Thuo. iii. 78 ; Xon. Hell. vi. II. 6 (Coroyra), ill. ii. 0 
(EUm) ; oee Polyb. Iv. 73 (* Elis is more po])nlouH, as well as 
more richly furnished with slaves and other iirojierty, than the 
rest of the Feloponnese ’). 

^ To this class really belong the courtesans (irpoSovAoi) serving 

. the temples — e.a., at Corinth, or at Eryx ; cf, Strabo, p. 272. 

* Xen. Ath. 10 f. * Cf. Is. viii. 

® Of. ^Eschines, i. 97. 

« ProUefns of Greek Hietory, Ijondon, 1892, p. 88 ; Mahaffy’s 
^tementis disproved by Ar. Pol. viii. (vi.) 8 = l.'i23A : toU yap 
av6poif ipdymi xal yvvai^l xai vaialv utintta aitoAovVoit 

M Tifp d6ov\£av). ' There uan be little doubt that in almost all 
democracies a majority of the citizens were artopoi (Newman, 
Pol, of Ar. iv. 608 ; cf., for Athens, Plut. Per. 11 : iiravop6ovp.*vo% 
T«v itreptat rod 

7 A. E. ZImmern, The Greek Conwumtmalth^t p. 889. 


economic history originated in the pro-8olonian 
ago, i.e, before the great develojunent of industrial 
slavery in Attica.* It is true that ‘the ultimate 
controlling fact in Hreok politics of the 5tii and 
4th ct3ntuiieH is the evil economic condition of the 
lower classcH, due to the competition of slave 
labour ’ ; ^ but analysis of social and economic 
facts in tliis regard wa.s almost imiKissiblo, because 
neither in drcs.s nor, above all, in colour were 
Athenian slaves marked off from the free com- 
niiiiiity. Hence the standing poverty of the 
middle and lower class in Athens — a |)overty which 
co-existed with a high degree of prosperity of the 
state as a whole*-— is rarely, if at all, traced to its 
real root in slave competition.* From this point 
of view we may say that the expansion of artisan 
.slavery, which by cheap labour took the bread out 
of the mouth of the free worker and threw him 
upon the street to subsist upon state pay,* with a 
large margin of leisure, but hardly any of wealth, 
closely resembled in its working the introduction 
of machinery into modern industry. But the 
bitter class war in ancient Greece* is w^ed not 
as between starving free artisans and their servile 
competitors ; rather, the slave is the sign and 
source of the woaltli which the lower classes covet, 
and for whicli the of yiji di^adao-^Ss and xp^wy 
diroKow^ is raised. Hence the constant tendency 
of the lower classes actually to look for allies in 
the slave class, for the one nartner desires freedom 
and the otlier wealth— botli by the same means, 
and at the expense of one and the same foe.’ The 
discussion of slavery arises, tlicrefore, as an ethical, 
not as an economic, question ; it originates with 
poets and philosophers, not with the political 
champion of popular rights {irpoffrirytt roO biiy^ov ) — 
and this is in mc;t quite characteristic of the Greeks. 

7* Treatment of slavca.— The readiness with 
wnioh Greek slaves ran away is not to be taken 
as evidence of their f^eneral ill-treatment.* For 
the mere natural instinct of freedom will impel 
the slave to flight, often aimlessly. Tlie Greek 
priedial serfs, a permanent immobile population, 
speaking a common language and inheriting a 
common tradition of national life, older ami ricjier 
than that of their lords, and, above all, sharing 
in the essentials of contemporary Greek culture 
equally with them as a recognizod element in the 
political structure, though without politioal rights, 
tonnd life upon the whole more intolerable and 
more offensive to dignity than was the case with 
slaves proper ; hence the danger of Helot insurrec- 
tion was a constant and notorious factor in J.<aceihe- 
nionian politics." 

Deiuostlicnes ** says that, if the barbarians who 
supplied the Greek slave marts could be told how 
civilized and humane the Greeks were** in tlieii* 
treatment of slaves, they would officially con- 
stitute the Athenian.s their public protectors! 
Apart from the singular and intolerable bathos 
of the orator’s conclusion, it is to be remarked 
that his statement is an example of those naive 
delusions whiitli in all ages pass current among 
peoples concerning them.selves ; it is, in addition, 

X Cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. ii. 2. 

*Q. B. Grunclv, Tloicydides and the Hint, of kin Age, London, 

1011, p. 106. 

8 Athena was the only state with a gold reserve (cf. Ar. Ath. 
Pol. xxlv. 1 : ii6poi<Tp.4vi»nf iroAAwv). 

* But see Atheii. 264 D (criticism levelled at Aristotle’s friend 
Mnason because his thousand slaves meant that an equal number 
of Phociaus was diKplaced). 

®Cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. xxlv. 8, Pol. vli. (v.)8-13n9A. 

4 Isocr. Archid. 77 f. ; Polyb. iv. 17, xxxix. S. 

t Cf. Thua iii. 78 ; Btrabo, p. 646 ; biod. xiil. 48. 

8 Cf. Dio Chrys. x. 143. » Thuc. iv. so, v. 23. 

10 Meid. 630. n Cf. PhU. iii. 3. 

13 Culminating, among the OreekN, in the iriMolent Hpeech of 
Jason to Modea (Euripides, Medea, ri86ff.)in which he «>xpIftirH 
her indebtedness to him for bringing her within the i>Rle of 
Greek civilization. 
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deliberate sophistry, for Demosthenes well knew 
that the intention of the law which he quotes, and 
of which he makes so much, was quite other than 
the advantage of the slave as such— i.e., it |)ro- 
tected him as another’s property, not as being 
himsblf a t>erson with inherent rights. Neverthe- 
less, the comparative humanity oi the Greek, and 
especially of the Athenian, treatment of slaves is 
indisputable. 

The law protected the slave against ill-treatment 
by strangers, by allowing an owner to bring n 
prosecution for assault C/9pcws) ^ against the 

assailant. The slave is protected as a chattel of 
his owner. Further, having no legal personality, 
an Athenian slave could not put the law in opera- 
tion in his own behoof.^ Althougli a slave was 
his master’s absolute property, to be disposed of 
by sale, gift, or bequest at his pleasure, a death 
penalty could be inflicted upon him, even for 
murder, only by a legal tribunal.’ If a master 
killed his slave, he was subject to religious obliga- 
tions of purification — which in practice meant 
little more than financial outlay.^ Against in- 
h\iman treatment by his owner the Athenian slave 
could get a doubtful and temporary measure of 
protection by taking asylum, if he could, at the 
temple of Theseus, or in the precinct of the 
Semnai, and perhaps there obtain the good offices 
of the priest to induce his master to sell him to 
another.’ It is clear, however, that the practical 
amount of legal protection was but slight, the 
only real restraining force being the owner’s self- 
interest, reinforced by natural humanity, and to 
a certain extent by religion, which in Athens as 
elsewhere was very chary of interference with 
rights of private property.® The lot of the state 
slaves was in this resiiect [»robably more tolerable 
than that of the ordinary slave, as being less 
ex()oscd to individual caprice; and the state 
employees, of various grades, naturally tended 
to acquire a certain independence by virtue of 
their official status.’ 

8. Modes of punishment— (1) The commonest 
naturally was flogging.® This could easily become 
a death penalty (and is so used in Plati, Laws, 
872 B, in cases of wilful murder of a free man by a 
slave). Flogging is very often the statutory penalty 
for slaves in the inscriptions, usually 60 strokes.® 
Sometimes flogging is combined with a fine, touch- 
ing the slave’s or with ‘work- 

ing off the penalty.’ 

(2) Short rations, and confinement of various 
types and degrees of painful ness.” Shackling was 
so ordinary a precaution as hardly to he classed as 
a punishment. 

(.S) Branding, applied especially to runaways.’’ 

(4) Hard lalsiur, at the mill, or, wor.se still, at 
the mines — reducing theculprit to the lowest ^adeof 
chat tel -slave and practically dooming him to death.’® 

(5) Doubtless also tortures privately adminis- 
tered were not unexampled in the households of 
masters callous to public opinion.’® But Athens 
seems to have known little or nothing of the hide- 
ous scenes of private torture and capricious cruelty 
with which Home was familiar. 

1 Of. if:(K:hin. i. 16. s Of. Plato, Gorg. 483 B. 

s Antijph. V. 48. 4 ct. Antiph. vi. 4. 

B Of. Flut. de Supetil, iv. 166 : lore «cai AoOAoiv M<v- 

$ 9 pinp aroyi/ov<ri, irpacrii' alrcidrtfot. Only certain templed were 
available for «uch asylum for slaves. The whole subject Is very 
obscure (see M. H. K. Meier, G. F. Schomann, andJ. H. Lipsius, 
Der attisohs Procestt^ Berlin, 1888-^7, ii. 6?6). 

« Of. Xen. Mem. ii. iv. 3 f. 7 Of. iEmihin. f. 64. 

8 Of. Dem. xxlv. 167. 

s B.g., CIA il. 841. 10 ; in Dittenberser®, 680. 4 (Byros) it Is 
200 strokes. 

10 B.g.. at Andania (DittenbergerO, 668. 75 f.l 
” Of. Ar. (Be. 1. 6. 

’8 Of. Aristoph. Birds, 760, Lysistr. 881. 

M Of. Dio Chrys. Or. xlv. 238. 

’4 A choice list In Aristoph. Frogs, 618 ff. 


But there was nothing of the kid glove about 
the generality of Greek slave-owners.’ Plato is 
dissatisfied with the older, patriarchal (i.e. Homeric) 
method, in which slaves were treated ‘ gently yet 
firmly ’ ; he would have them kept in their place, 
* not admonished as if they were freemen, which 
only makes them conceited.’’ 

9. Slave-torture.— Here falls to be mentioned 
the Attic rule, ‘almost grotesque in its absurd 
cruelty,’’ under which the evidence of a slave was 
inadmissible in a court of law unless it had been 
extracted on the rack by responsible officials 
(6i7/u6xoivo0® — themselves of course slaves.® Slaves 
who were themselves suspected of, or charged with, 
crime were tortured to secure a confession, but 
this sort of torture, frequent in all ages, even in 
the case of free men, needs no furtlier remark 
here. Again, a master was free to torture his own 
slaves for his own ends, but the answers so obtained 
did not constitute legal evidence. The torture 
liore in question is that applied to slaves of the 
parties in a suit. The views of the orators on the 
value of such evidence depend entirely upon the 
needs of the argument. Sometimes it is dismissed 
as worthless, but in general it is spoken of as 
final and unimpeachable, indeed as preferable to 
that given by a freeman, even under oath.® That 
citizens were exempted by Attic law from such 
torture’ may indeed prove the ‘ superior humanity 
of the Athenians,’ ® but hardly in respect of their 
slaves. 

10. Emancipation. — Aristotle, in fiat contradic- 
tion of his own theoretical creed — for clearly a 
‘ natural ’ slave, according to his definition, could 
only lose by being freed — recognized that the 
prospect of ultimate freedom was the slave’s most 
powerful incentive to zeal and loyalty ;®and the 
author of the Aristotelian Econoimvs says : ‘ Slaves 
are willing to take trouble when freedom is the 
prize and the time is fixed.’’® This principle was 
well established in popular usage, and various 
methods of emancipation were in vogue. The 
characteristic of these is their want of precision 
and the vagueness of the idea of personal freedom 
upon which they were based. Hence no universal 
legal forms were evolved, and the practical result 
in many cases was the highly illogical one of 
creating a class intermediate oetween those of the 

S ure slave and the free citizen, subject to nil 
egrees and kinds of servitudes. With all their 
imperfections, however, these more or less regular- 
ized, easily available, and con.stantly eni^oyed 
methods of creating free or semi-free status con- 
stitute one of the principal features of distinction 
lietween ancient and modern slavery. 

{a) By the Hate.^The state itself sometimes 
conferred freedom on individuals, or even on con- 
siderable numbers, for special services, especially 
those rendered in defence of the country.” 

(6) By individuals. — Emancipation by a private 
owner, either as an act of grace or upon payment 
by the slave of a sum agreed upon out of tiis pecu~ 

’ An is clear from such passages as Xen. (Be. i. 22, Mem. iii. 
xiii. 4, 11 . 1. 17 (iroAd^w train kokoU, ewf av 6ovAeU«tv avayicivt). 
a Of. Plato, Rep. 649 A, Laws, 778 A. 

* J. P. Mahaffy, Social Li/e in Greece*, London, 1898, p. 241. 

4 Isocr. 861 D. 

8 Of course such torture, if ever applied, did not take place in 
court, but in the preliminary hearing. 

8 Is. viii. 12 ; of. a remarkable passage In Antiph. vl. 26 ; Ar. 
Met. i. 16. 

7 Andoc. 1. 48. 

8 J. W. Ueadlam, in OR vii. [1893] 1 ff., where he seeks to 
prove that Hhe appeal to the Question was not a means of 
colIeoMng evidence for a jury ; it was an alternative method of 
trial ; it was a kind of ordeal.' 

••Ar. Pol Iv. (vU.)10«18aOA. 10 1344 B. 

Of. Xen. Bell. i. vi. 24 (slaves on the fleet at Arglnusai in 
; 406 B.O. freed); Dlod. xvii. 11 (Thebes! xx. 84 (Rh^es); cf. 

! Dittenberger*, 389. 49 (Kphetus) : see A. Oroiset, * L* Affranchisae- 
I ment des eaclaves pour faits de guerre,' in MUangos Henri 
I reif, Paris, 1898, p. 67 f. 
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liumt waH effected either inter vivos or by testa- 
ment. * Manumission inter vivos naturally involved 
publication, as by announcement in a law-court (ty 
StKacTTripliff)^ or other public place.* rroclaraation 
by the herald in the Athenian theatre before the 
people became a fashionable nuisance which had to 
be checked by the severest penalty.^ 

(c) Through a deity, — In many places the 
favourite method was manumission under the form 
of dedication to a deity, the slave thus becoming 
the god’s property {l€p6dov\ot). This was perhaps 
historically the oldest method. Properly and 
originally it was not manumission, but substitu- 
tion of ownership ; and originally perhaps the 
slave was actually transferred to the service of the 
temple— certainly always lighter than that of a 
private owner. 

By far the largest and most instructive class of 
manumission inscriptions is that dating generally 
from the end of the 3rd cent. B.C. to the ‘2nd cent. 
A.D., in which the deity named appears not merely 
08 accepting or witnessing to a dedication maile to 
himself, but as one of the principals in a nurely 
commercial transaction, i,e. as himself purcnasing 
the slave, not to retain him as lep68ov\oSf but to set 
him free® — his freedom being generally conditioned 
in the instrument of sale by certain obligations 
towards his old master. Many hundreds of such 
records having survived, a stutfy of them tends to 
dissipate all illusion as to the real significance of 
slavery among the Greeks. The sale to the deity 
is not fictitious, for real money passes into the 
master’s pocket®— perhaps the full market-price of 
the slave, hardly less, as agreed between slave and 
owner ; the purchase money is of course provided 
by the slave himself from iiis peculium or suffer- 
ance savings. As the slave, having no legal 
personality, could not enter into any legal contract 
with his master, he must rely upon the god to act 
for him, i.e. he must entrust his priest both with 
the purchase money and with the carrying out of 
the entire transaction {xaBus iirlcTevire rtp $e^ rhy 
iiydy is the phrase used). Thus the owner could 
not touch the money deposited by the slave with 
the priest without first parting with his property 
in the slave to the god, under a legal contract of 
sale providing adequate secular safeguards against 
its breach. The transaction was prolitable to the 
temple indirectly, and perhaps also directly ; the 
owner secured his own price for his living property, 
and the slave got just what he was able to wring 
fnun a situation in which, in the last resort, he was 
absolutely powerless. 

It is clear that this method of sale into freedom 
was simply a means of getting hold of the bulk of 
the slave’s peculiuin and retaining his services 
during his best years, and of throwing him upon 
the world at the end of his days to fend for him- 
self ; neither humanity nor religion had much real 
significance in this connexion. The method is 
applied almost wholly in the interest of the vendor, 

1 See AriHtotle’s^ own will, in DIog. I^ert. v. i. 9 ; cf. Dio 
Chrys. xiv. 440 : ot W rivet r^y avrSty tcarafiefik^KWi rolt 
6e<m6Tant, and xxxi. 326. 

s Dion. Hal. v. 590. 

^ Cf. Suid. 8.V. Kpdnit (iiri fitypiby ipOelt eTwey Kpan/t afroAiwt 
Kpdnpra). 

4 iEschin. CCm. 41. 

A Hence the confusion of thought and phrase in the formula 
in use : iltt iXeilSepoy ovra xal rov 9eoC, ' free and yet the god's 
property.' Doubtless this method was a development of a 
transaction In which the god, i.e. his priest, with tlie (rod's own 
money (the temple treasure^ bought in open market the slaves, 
male or female, required for service about the temple. Many, 
if not most, of the slaves donated to a temple as nierodoules 
must have been, or must eventually have liecome, too old and 
feeble to be of much use ; but the god could no more reject 
such dedications, or cast them adrift, than he could refuse the 
cheap and flimsy offerinn of the poor. Hence the Oreek 
temples in this way served M almshouses. 

* Of. the almost oonstaot formula sot ray rt/idy exet, or dinfx«t 
wiiray, asserting this. 


who of course could have found no purcliaser so 
complaisaut as the deity with whom he deals. 
The vendor retained in effect what he professed to 
sell.! 

11. Freedmen. — In Roman history free<lmen 
(direXit'dfpoi, t(e\eO0epoi) play a great part, but not in 
Athens or Greece generally. In Greece, freedmen 
were indistinguishable from ordinary domiciled 
aliens (g^TOixoi). Even as early as Kleistheiies 
freedmen seem to have been numerous in Athens, 
for he made many of them citizens.® Like ordinary 
dofniciled aliens, freed slaves of Athenians must 
put themselves under a patron (irpocrrdrrjt — their 
old master), and must observe certain obligations 
of service and respect towards him, details of 
which are unknown, and must pay to the state the 
alien’s annual tax (fitToUioy), with an additional 
three obols, besides performing all required mili- 
tary service by land or sea.* Standing thus to the 
state as a metic, and to bis former owner as a 
client, the Athenian fretMlnmn was worse off than 
the Roman freed man, being in a condition inter- 
mediate between slavery and comi)lete freedom as a 
citi7.cn--an ambiguity characteristic of the Greek 
incapacity for clear le^al conceptions, and illus- 
trative of the extreme dilficulty of naturalization 
in the ancient state, with its inherent conception 
of exclusive citizenship. If a freedinan was false 
to his obligations, he was liable to prosecution 
{SUrj dTocrrcKTlov), and, if condemned, sank again 
iiite slavery, or in the other event became finally 
freed of obligation towards his former master — i.e., 
he heeaine a free mctic, with freedom of choice as 
to his patron. A special vote of the assembly 
alone could elevate him to citizenship. 

12 . Slavery and Greek thought. —A discrimina- 
tion between lower social functions (those of 
husbandman, artisan, trader, and the like) and 
higher social fumttions (those of administration, 
legislation, and war) is characteristic of (ilreck 
sentiinent, though not everywhere made in practice. 
Of rigid coincidence of theory ami i)ractice, indeed, 
solitary examples were presenteu by (iJrete an(i 
Sparta, which ‘ sorted ’ the elements of the state 
with a thorough going doctrinairism that appealed 
powerfully to the philosopher, but found itself, in 
Greece at largo, with the exception of particular 
coteries, at over greater variance with the facets of 
life. Nevertheless, even in such states as admitted 
the industrial and commercial classes to political 
power, popular sentiment, in its usual illogical 
and snobbish way, was thoroughly contemptuous 
of the so-called /9asau<r(xal 

To do manual work, even of such sort as did not 
obviously impair health and vigour, and especi- 
ally to do it for pay, implied acceptance of a 
relation of subservience,* incomjiatiblo with the 
independence and leisure of a free man, and 
breeding a mean and sordid spirit. The real 
difference of intellectual and ethical level between 
some vocations and others was the solid core of 
truth upon which Greek philosophic thouglit seized, 
from which with merciless logic it developed a dis- 
tinction between a professional ruling class and all 
such as engaged in the ‘necessary’ functions of 
trade and the manual arts. A separate class, or 
cla8.se8, must needs exist in the state for the dis- 
charge of these lower functions, and those so 
employed must, unless justice is to be infringed, 
be capable of nothing higher. The existence, in 
adequate numbers, of su^ a class is essential to 

1 This it not to say that there may not have been numerous 
Instances in which the transaction was genuine in spirit and 
form. 

^ Ar. Pot. UL 2<»1276B: voAAovc ydp e^vX^revire t^yovt cat 
6ovAov« fUToUovt (se« Newman's note in toe., and vol. i. p. 231X 

s Dem. PhU. i. 86. 

4 3ta«os(a (Plato, Lawt, 919 D); cf. Ar. Pol. i. 18al260A: 
& ydp fidyaveot rexyirjft d^pi^pdyity rivd lx«i Sovkeiay. 
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the realization of the iii^^hest type of Hociety, just 
as the houseliold must consiHi of both slaves and 
free.' Unless, however, there was to be frankly 
accepted a dichotomy of the Hellenic race itself, 
such as would Ihj fraught with the gravest menace 
of national disruntion and chaos, there was nothing 
for it hut to auopt the old standing division of 
humanity into Hellene and non-Hellene,^ and to 
find therein the philoHoi)hic justilication of the 
institution of slavery, while doing what could be 
done for the slave himself. Tho 5th cent., less 
troubled than the 4th witli doubts, had not <Hs- 
covorod the comfortable doctrine that slavery 
might be actually good for the slave, enabling 
him, under the mihl yoke of the exponents of 
culture, to load a higher sort of life than was 
otherwise possible for him. 

The biaii of AriMtoLlo lieiiiii:, in general, to ot'oept, with hie 
own amcndmeiite, the inelilutionfl and views in wiiich the col- 
iectivc oxpcricnec of tlio Greek race had cryatailizod, ho retaiiiH 
slavery in his ideal state, but retains it in an Ideal form which 
would make it spiritually as well as practically advantageous to 
the highest capacities of both ntaster and slave. The slave is an 
article of household property, an indispensable animate instru- 
ment,* of a superior sort— an instrument not of pro<luctioii, but 
of action, i.e. not coming solely within the sphere or purview of 
economics, but within that of ethif^;^ hei^ an article of 
property, he belongs wholly to his master. 'Ime facts of the 
world show that there is a natural, and therefore Just, hecAuse 
actually existing, principle of rule and subordination, or scheme 
of co-ordination in nature, both animate and inanimate.* 
There is, then, a ' natural slavery ' (4ii<r«i jovAov), in which the 
slave’s bodily strength is complementary to the master's intelli- 
gence and * virtue,’ Just as the union of male and female Is 
necessary for purposes of reproduction and continuance of the 
species.* The natural slave is as far inferior to his master as 
the body is to the soul, or as the lower animals to man gener- 
ally, so that the relation of rule and subordination which 
obtains between soul and body, or between men and animals, is 
api>licable here also. The only difference, indeed, l>etween 
such men and animals is that the former can listen to reason ; 
Init their best function Is the obedient expenditure of their 
lihysical strength, ? making noble life frb possible for 

liielr master. The moral possibilities of the institution of slavery 
iustify it— Justified as it is indeed already by the mere fact of 
Its existence os part of the teleological scheme of things. Fara- 
doxicial as It may sound, it was not every one who could be a 
slave in the true sense,* for the status properly connoted a 
certain spiritual as well as physical aptitude. It Is less there- 
fore upon the social or economic necessity for slavery than 
upon the moral benefits which through It arise for both 
master and slave that Aristotle insists, and he postulates for 
the master an intellectual and moral endowment as high as that 
of the slave is low. Thereby, in effect, was condemn^ a great 
deal of current slavery, in so far as it included captives, not a 
few even of Greek blood, taken In war, i.e. men in whose case 
mere brute force was the basis of the status. The true test of 
just freedom and Just slavery, according to Aristotle, lay in the 
relative goodness and badness, i.e. the intellectual and moral 
capacities, of men. Oonstitutod on such lines, slavery would be, 
for the slave, no such one-sided bargain as in actual fact it was. 

Aristotle’s theor>', though it starts from fact and claimed to 
return to fact, yet made shipwreck upon the rock of fact. 
For, in the first place, there were in Attica tens of thousands of 
slaves who, being in no genuine sense elements ox a household, 
were yet in mental and moral capacity and actual output fully 
on a with the free citizens who owned them and claimed 
the main part of the fruits of their Intelligence and conscientious 
labour. In the second place, the ultimate IasIs of their status, 
let the theorists say what they would about laws of nature and 
existent riglit, was mere force and violence enlisted in the 
service of Idleness and gfreod, and worse. Lastly, Uie actual 
moral effects of slavery, alike for slave and for slave-owner, 


1 Ar. Pol i. 3 a 1253 B: oikCo. Si WAeiov <k 5ovAwe sal 
i\€vB4pu>v. 

fifipflapo^ ; ct. Ar. Pol. 1. 2x1262 B: ra^b fSdppapov 
«ai fiovAoeoe, and Eur. Jph. Aul, 1266. 

3 Ar. Pot. 1. 4 -12520; cf. Eth. Nic. viii. xl. 6. 

4 Pnl. i. 4 = 1254 A: b Si fiioi irpafit, oit troirftrte itrrtv £(b sal 
6 bovAof vmfpiTTi^ TMv nphi r^v irpa^iy. So William Morris: 

* We must see industry not simply as a process of production 
but os a form of association,’ etc., simply echoing Aristotle. 
See A. E. Zlmmerti, ‘Progress in Industry,* in Prvgrese and 
Hiitorv, ed. F. 8. Marvin, Oxford, 15)12, p. 212 f. 

* Pol. i. 5«-1264 A : iv inwrtv «/u.4^aivtrai rb ^xov Koi rb 
apxofitvov. 

9/i. i. 2-1262 A. 

7 This is Just the point at which Aristotle oomes within hail 
of modern systems of ‘scientific management,' such os the | 
notorious Taylor system, the iiiventor of wiiioh in his defence i 
thereof (as is pointed out by Zimmern, foe. cif.) unconsciously ' 
(mraphrases Aristotle’s defence of slavery. ! 

* Pol. i. 6x1254 B: cart ydp bouAovb bvvdgfi/iK dAAov ' 

vTvai. 


were as a rule verv oonspicuously different from those de- 
siderated by Aristotle ; yet, if the institution was natural and 
right lust because it was an objective fact, how could its fruits 
be logically condemned? The task of moralising an essentially 
immoral institution was beyond his powers. Then as now 
rapacity and selfishness were apt to define right strictly from 
their own standuuint, and men were not slow, with grandilo- 
quent phrase and fitful exhibition of capricious benevmence, to 
glose national wrongdoing. 

The noteworthy points are, not the precise amount of truth 
in Aristotle's attitude, but, firstly, the fact that ' the Greeks are 
characteristically the first human beings who felt a doubt or 
scruple about slavery ’ and that it was ' in Greece alone that 
men^s consciences were troubled ’ by it, so that Aristotle found 
himself driven to defend the position with what forces of argu- 
ment he coiilrl mu8t.er; secondiy, that he makes little or no 
Itoint of any supposed indispensahillty of slavery to the mainten- 
ance of the economic fabric of his age. And practical philosophy 
itself was soon to denionslratu the Ulusorluess of nis funda- 
mental axioms. Kleanthes was none the less a ‘ wise ’ man 
though he earned his living by the sweat of his brow in nightly 
toil us a drawer of water and kneader of bread, both reputed 
servile employments.) Thu Stoics demonstrated that virtue 
and happiness were independent of social condition,‘<< thus 
making it clear that slaves were not essential by way of bolster- 
ing up virtue in order to save supposed higher natures from 
deterioration through contact with the crudities of life ; thus 
‘ slavery lost its Aristotelian raison d'etre.’ * Aristotle perceived 
(iluarly enough that slavery is incompatible with fuU human 
dignit}', hut, his thought being conditioned always by the 
vicious aristocratic antithesis of llellene and /Sap/Sopoc (though 
Plato could have taught him better), 4 he was unable to go on 
to perceive also that the concept of Ininmn dignity is either 
universally valid or everywhere equally worUilcss. He Is 
honest enough, however, to confess that nature has left us 
without any practical criterion bv which to distinguish the 
noble from the ignoble ; * for the obvious criterion of colour, to 
which men in more modem times were fain to appeal, was to 
the Greeks unknown, or at least insignificant, ana he was un- 
willing to tall back upon the ‘ verdict of history ’ as given by 
war, for that, as all Athenians knew to their sorrow, often 
proves far too much. 

For the influence of Stoicism on slavery see art. 
Slavery (Roman). 
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* The Economics of Negro Emancipation,’ in Sociological Review, 
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SLAVERY (Hindu). —Slavery is an institution 
fully recognized in the San.^krit lawbookH of India. 
The Code of Manu (viii. 415) names seven causes 
of slavery, viz. capture in war, voluntary sub- 
mission to slavery tor a maintenance, birlTi from 
a female slave, sale, (^ift, inheritance from an- 
cestor, and condemnation to slavery by way of 
)nni.s)iment. Manu adds that wives and sons, 
ike slaves, ean have no property of their own, 

I Dlog. Laert. 108. 2 Of. Ar. iffA. A'ic. i. x. 8. 

* Newiuau, i. 166. 

4 Of. Ar. Pol. iv. (vil.) 7x1827 B for Aristotle’s own well- 
known oomparison of Hellenes and Asiatics, the valuelettHness 
of which is shown by comparing what Isocrates says on the 
same subject {de Antid. 298); cf. Plato, PULL 262 D. But 
Plato’s formid profession of faith in this matter is Just as un- 
compromising as Aristotle’s (see Rep. 470 0). 
i. 6x12.54 B. 
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and that iSadras, even when emancipated by their 
master, are not therefore released from servitude, 
because the state of dependence is innate in them. 
The perpetual slavoiy of the 6(ldra class is one f>f 
the axioms of Brahmanism, and may >)e trwed 
back to the Puru^asukta hymn of the Rigvinla 
(x. 90), in which it is stated that the 6adra issued 
from the feet of Punisa, the primeval male, feet 
meaning service. Narada (v. ‘2511’.) gives some 
furtiier details regarding slavery, and enumerates 
fifteen kinds of slaves : one born (of a female 
slave) in his master’s house, one bought, one re- 
ceived by gift, one obtained by inheritance, one 
maintained during a general famine, one pledged 
by his rightful owner, one released from a heavy 
debt, one made captive in war, one won in a stake, 
one oHering himself for a slave, an aiiostate from 
ascteticism, one enslaved for a stipulated period, 
one becoming a slave for maintenance, one enslaved 
on account of his connexion with a female slave, 
and one self-sold. The difl’erence Victween these 
various slaves and the class of hired servants, 
according to Nariula, lies in this, that the former, 
but not the latter, do impure work, such as re- 
moving urine and or<liiro, attending their nakeil 
master, handling cows, cleaning the bouse and the 
rood. The first four in the above enumeration of 
fifteen slaves, likewise an anostate from asceticism 
and one self-sold, can never l)e released from slavery 
except by the favour of their owners, but the others 
may obtain their relejise by giving a compensation 
in money or providing a substitute. One inticnd- 
ing to emancipate his slave has to take from the 
slave’s shoulders a jar with water and smash it, 
sprinkling his head with the water, and thrice 
declaring him free. One superior in caste cannot 
be the slave of his inferior, nor is it legal slavery 
when a man has been sold after having lieen cap- 
tured by robbers, or has been enslaved by force. 
Here it should be observed that the ancient Hindu 
law contains important relics of the practice of 
selling children for slaves which obtained amon|»t 
ancient societies. Thus it is stated by Vasi^uia 
(xv. ‘2) that the father and the mother nave power 
to give, to sell, and to abandon their son, and tlie 
son bought is generally mentioned among the vari- 
ouH substitutes for a real legitimate son. It is 
true tliat A])astamba (ii. 13. 11) does not recognize 
the right to buy or sell a child, and the secondary 
sons generally were abolished in the more recent 
lawbooks, excepting the adopted son {dattahi ; 
see art. Adoption [Hindu]). Adoption itself may 
be regarded as the survival of an archaic institu- 
tion which owed its origin to the nrincinle of 
slavery, whereby a man might bo bought ana sold, 
given and aece])ted, or relinquished in the same 
way as a cow or horse. The statements of the 
lawbooks on the subject of slavery are corrobo- 
rated by the historical records, and V. A. Smith in 
his Early History of India observes that prmdial 
and domestic slavery of a mild form seems to 
have been an institution in most parts of India 
from very remote times. In the time of J. A. 
Dubois (in Intlia, 1792-1823), the Pariahs ‘-were 
looked upon os slaves by other castes, and treated 
with great harshness’ (see art. Pariah). Under 
British rule, slavery was not abolished at once, 
but gradually. Regulation x. of 1811 prohibited 
the imiiortation of slaves from foreign countries 
into the British territories. This rule was by 
Regulation iii. of 1832 extended to the provinces 
>vhich subsequently came into tins jKJssession of the 
British Government. Later on was passed Act v. 
of 1843 prohibiting all officers of Government from 
recognizing slavery. And it was linally abolished 
in 1860 by the Indian Penal Code, which declared 
the equauty of all men, and provided punishment 
for buying or selling any person as a slave. 


Literaturk.-— G. BUhler's and J. Jolly’s trr. of Saimkrit law- 
books ill SRE^ Oxford, vols. li. vH. xlv. xxv. xxxili. ; G. Sarkar, 
The Hindu Law of Adoption^ Calcutta, 1891 ; V. A. Smith, The 
Early Hiittory of India, Oxford, 1904. J, iJoLLY, 

SLAVERY (Jewish).— Slavery Nvas one of the 
features of ancient and medimval Jewish life, and 
there is a large crop of Jewish legislation on the 
subject. It is noteworthy that among the Jews 
treatment of tlie slave was never debasing or cruel. 
The Mosaic legislation, with its insistence upon 
the rights possessed by the Ixuniman t>r bondwoman 
and its consequent limitation of the master’s power 
over them, inculcated the duty of clemency in 
the master— a virtue which colours their mutual 
relations in all subsequent epochs. Besides this, 
the Jew at every turn was confronted with such 
injunctions as those in Dt 5*® 15'®, where the law 
of kindness to the slave is brought home to the 
Israelite by the duty to recollect how much his 
own ancestors had sutt’ered during tln3ir serfdom 
in Egypt. 

1. In OT literature.— Gn 14’^ speaks of Abram 
* arming his trained men, born in liis house, three 
hundred and eighteen.’ These ‘ traineil men ’ were 
most probably hereditary slave property. That 
such .slaves were, even in this en.rly epoch, suine- 
thing more than the chattels of ancient Greece 
and Rome is evidenced by Gn 17“, where ‘all that 
were born in his [Abraham’s] house, and all that 
were bought with his money ’ underwent the rite 
of circumcision— a clear proof that the master 
owed some sort of family obligation to the slave. 
Similarly in Ex 12** the circumcised slave, by be- 
coming a member of the family, and thus sharing 
its religious duties and privilege.s, is permitted to 
eat of the Passover. Ibit the fountain-head of 
ancient Jewish slave legislation is ICx 2D'’^. A 
clear distinction is here drawn between the 
Israelitish and the non-Israel it ish bondman or 
bondwoman, a distinction which held in all 
succeeding ages. An Israelite could buy a follow- 
Israelite for six years only. In the seventh year 
he automatically received emancipation, unless 
ho voluntarily decided to remain. Gentile slaves, 
however, whether male or female, could gain their 
freedom only if they had previously been the 
victims of certain specified acts of cruelty by the 
master. In the year of jubile' all Israelite slaves 
together with the children born to them during 
serfdom were, according to Lv 25*®**, to be liberated 
without exception ; but, if the children were born 
of a Gentile mother, then they, like her, must 
remain in slavery (Ex 21*). According to Lv 25®"**, 
the Hebrew slave of a non- Hebrew master had also 
to lie freed in the year of jubile, although lie should 
previon.sly lie redeemed, if possible, by his kindred 
or by his own money, the redemption price being 
reckoned in accordance with the iiumlHii* of years 
that had still to elapse before the arrival of the 
jubile. That the traflic in slaves led to numerous 
abuses, religious, moral, and economic, is seen 
from Jer 34®'®**, where the princes, priests, and 
people of Judah are divinely warned of the dire 
punishment wliich will overtake them as a result 
of their breach >vitli the ordinances of the Mosaic 
slave legislation. There are mimerous points, 
lioth of resemblance and of contrast, between the 
Mosaic slave laws and those of the Code of 
Hammurabi.® 

2. In Rabbinic literature. — The status, rights, 
privileges, and mnnnmission of slaves are .subjects 
of elakirate discussion in the Talmud as well as 
in the snUsequent mediaeval code-books, hucIi as— 
to mention the two principal ones — the Mishneh 
T6rdh of Maimoiiidea (q.v. ) and the ShuJhdn ' Arukk 
of Joseph Qaro {q.v.). From Lv 25*®, ‘ And if thy 

1 See art. FuTiVAiig and Fahts (Hebrew), i I. iv. a. 

2 See art. Law (Babylonian), vol. vii, p. 81K. 
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brother ... be waxen poor, and be sold . . .,* the 
Talmudic authorities deduced the injunction that 
a Jew should sell himself into slavery only as a 
very last possible resort, as such an act was a 
Rtifxnia upon the honour of the Jewish religion, 
which declared through Lv 25“ that the Isramites 
were to be servants of the divine, and not of any 
human, master. He should not sell himself to a 
woman or to a convert or to a Gentile ; but, should 
he do HO, the sale is valid, and it then becomes the 
religious duty not only of his family but also of 
the Jewish community to effect his redemption. 
Such an act was always considered a highly 
inerit<jriou8 one, and the social life of the mediseval 
Jews is studded with instances of it on the part 
of individuals and communities in different parts 
of Europe— although it should here be said that 
the Synagogue forbade the traffic in Jewish slaves 
at quite an early stage, but placed no bar on the 
commerce in heathen slaves. The master was 
religiously bound to have his non-Jewish slave 
circumcised. In default of this, it was the duty 
of the ecclesiastical authorities to have the circum- 
cision performed. But, should such slave have 
been purchased from a non-Jewish master, then 
circumcision was optional to the slave, who, if he 
refused to undergo it, w'os not allowed to be kept 
longer than twelve months, after which it was 
incumbent upon the Jew to sell him to a non-Jewish 
master.^ The object of laws like these was to 
make the slaves an integral part of the Jewish 
community. Once circumcised, they were regarded 
as being * received into the fold ’ and bound by all 
the * negative * precepts of the T6rnh and by such 
' affirmative ’ precepts as apply * to stated times 
only.’ But tney were never more than a sub- 
ordinate and inferior part of the communi^, as is 
proved by the limitations imposed by the Talmud 
and all tlie later codes upon their rights of inter- 
marriage with the general Jewish (lopulation. 
When, however, as in the Middle Ages, the act 
of making Jewish converts was fraught with 
danger at the hands of Christian authorities (who 
in many places officially prohihited such con- 
versions), the duty of circumcising slaves was 
entirely abrogated. According to Uie Talmud,* 
the master of a Jewish slave was compelled to 
accord him the same home comforts as he himself 
enjoyed. 

An the Sh^hdn 'XrUkh puts It, ' It is the quality of saintliness 
Qfjoa^uth) and the way of wisdom for man to be merciful to his 
slave, not to make his yoke heavy nor to distress him, but to 
give him to eat and drink of all manner of foods, not to 
oontemn him either by deed or word, not to multiply coninlaints 
and anger against him but rather to speak gently to him and 
lend a kindly ear to his {prievanoes.'^ 

Self-redemption for the slave, whether Jewish 
or not, was always permitted, the conditions 
governing such an act on the part of a female 
differing in many material ways from those 
attaching to a male. 

Jewish legislation, like all other systems which 
legalized slavery, refused to slaves all title to 
independent property. As the Rabbis laconically 
phrased it, ' Whatsoever the slave hath acquired, 
the master hath acquired.’^ Whatever he may 
receive from otliers, or find by the way, belongs 
to the master. Should he be assailed and injured, 
the damages— which were a live-fold compensation 
for (a) the blow, (6) the pain caused, (c) the cost 
of healing, {d) loss of time, {e) the indignity — 
were to be paid to the master. 

A subject elaborated at great length in the 
Talmud and the mediaeval codes is the manumission 
of the non-Jewish slave, which became compulsory 
on the master’s ill-treatment of him in certain 

1 See T.B. 48b. 

*T.B. 20a. 

* * YAr^ De'&h,* * HilkOth ’Ab&dim,' sect. 267, 17. 

4 T.B. BdbAfI 12a ; T.B. QldduflAfn, 226. 


specified respects. A deed of manumission had 
to be drawn up, and, should the master refuse to 
sign it, he was excommunicated. It had to be 
handed to the slave in the presence of two 
witnesses ; and, should the master have expressed 
a merely oral intention to manumit, be could not 
retract, as his words were binding, and the court 
could compel him to write out the official deed. 
A curious law is the following: if the master 
married his slave to a freewoman, or if he put 
phylacteries on his head, or if he bade him read 
throe verses in a scroll of the Law before the 
congregation, or if he asked him to do any of 
those precepts which only a freeman might per- 
form, the slave became free and tlie master was 
compelled to give him a document of manumission.* 
To write in the future tense * I shall manumit ’ 
was ineffectual. It must be in the past tense, ‘ T 
have manumitted.’ According to Lv ‘26“, it is the 
Jew’s duty to retain his non-Jewish slave and 
transmit him as a heritage to his children. Hence 
it was that the Rabbis said that to manumit a 
‘Canaanite’ (i.e. non-Jewish) slave was to infringe 
a negative precept.* An exception, however, was 
made in the ca.se of manumission lidbar mitzvaht 
t.c. for the purpose of fulfilling a precept, as, c.o., 
to complete the number of ten males required ior 
the celebration of public worship. Should the 
slave express a wish to go to Palestine, the master 
was compelled to go with him or to sell him to 
some one who would consent to take him there. 
If a slave fled from anywhere to Palestine, he 
might not be brought back into serfdom ; and the 
master was bound to manumit him. This law is 
based on T)t 23**, * Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee.’ He who, living in Palestine, 
sells his slave to a master outside I’alestine thereby 
enables the slave to get his freedom, as the second 
ma.ster is compelled to manumit him.* Should a 
Jew sell his slave to a non-Jew, the slave tlierelfy 
acquires his freedom. 

3 . Jews and the slave trade.— The inedimval 
Church’s objection, from the time of Constantine, 
against the ownership of Christian slaves by Jews 
did not prevent tlie latter from becoming, at 
certain epochs, the chief traders in this class of 
traffic. Indeed, Christians openly defied the 
Cliurch by co-operating with Jews in this 
commerce. In the reign of Louis the Pious the 
Jews imported large numbers of Christian slaves 
into Spain and N. Africa. Idkewise they acted 
as middlemen, suppWing Christian slaves to the 
Muslim world and Muslim slaves to the Christian. 
At the zenith of the Jew’s prosperity in Spain 
(from the 10th to the end of the 15th cent.) many 
of the most wealthy Spanish- Jewish families 
amassed large fortunes by the importation of 
slaves from Andalusia.* The circumcision of 
slnve.s often incensed the mediieval Church authori- 
ties, and bitter protests were frequently heard. 
As the practice was looked upon as an infringe- 
ment of the law prohibiting Jews from making 
converts, the Rabbinical authorities made the 
rite of circumcision optional on the part of the 
bondman. 
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SLAVERY (Roman). — Slavery among the 
Romans differs from slavery in Greece in respect 
of the scale and the application of the institution. 
To these differences must be added that of greater 
range in time, so that the historical develonment 
of Roman slavery is l)oth more apparent ana more 
complex than is the case in Greece. In spite of 
these differences, however, the essential nature 
and general characteristics of the institution 
remain the same, so that much of what is said 
under the head of Greek slavery is true here also. 

I. First PSRI0D.--We must distinguish three 
periods in the history of Roman slavery. The 
earliest, a comparatively brief phase, is that of 
what Mommsen calls *the old, in some measure 
innocent, rural slavery,*' under which the farmer 
tilleil his moderate holding in person, assisted by 
his sons and his slaves, and occasionally by hired 
hands — a system under which the slaves were 
comparatively few, and mainly of Italian or at 
least Etruscan origin. They were either war 
captives or bom of such. There was thus ‘no 
striking distinction, and often no distinction at 
all, of race, appearance, speech, or manners, no 
instinctive repulsion between owners and owned, 
which, in other regions, have supplied some of the 
most painful chapters in the nistory of human 
relations. Chattels at law, ritual included them 
not only within the pale of humankind, but to a 
limited extent even of the family, and the simple 
households of earliest Rome may have witnes.sed 
little difference in the treatment of slaves and 
sons.’* 

Tranefi of thin older humanity of relations between master 
and nlave ntill linger in the household of the elder Cato in the 
middle of tlie 2nd cent. B.c., though he belongs in reality to the 
following period.^ Like the housefather and landholder of old 
time, Cato shared the labours and coarse fare of his slaves,^ and 
his wife— ‘if she allowed her children to be suckled bj’ female 
slaves, she also allowed their children® in return to draw 
notirishment from her own breast ; one of the few traits which 
indiiiate an endeavour to mitigate the institution of slavery by 
tics of human sympathy — the common Impulses of maternity 
and the bond of foster-brotherhood.'** 

II. Second period. — The second stage of 
Roman slavery w'as entered upon early in the 4th 
cent. B.C., when the national economy of Italy 
began to experience a revolution, the earliest 
evidence of which is the enactment of the law of 
367 B.C., compelling a landholder to employ along 
with his slaves a certain proportion^ of free 
labourers. The centralized farming on a big scale 
which began after the Hannibalic war was probably 
derived from the Carthaginian slave plantation- 
system,® with which the Romans came in contact 
in Africa and Sicily ; perhaps also, as Mommsen 

1 The Hist, of Rome, Eng. tr, new ed., London, 19U1, iii. 806. 

* C. W. L. lAiinspach, State and Family in Early Rome, 
liOiidon, 1908, p. 63 ; cf. riutarch, Coriolanve, 24 ; see also the 
directions of Varro to make a place for the slaves to stroll about 
In and sleep (de Re niet. i. 13). 

* Mommsen, lit 117 f. ; see G. Ferrero, The fjreatneee and 
Decline of Rome, Eng. tr., London, 1007-00, i. 30. 

* l*lut. Cato Maicr, 8. 

® Probably to be understood not of the ruck of the slaves, hut 
of the permissive family of the villicue (cf. Varro, de Re ruet. 1. 
17. 6). 

® Mommsen, Hi. 118. 

7 One-third, in the law as revived by Julius Cwsar (Suetonius, 
J^tlitu Cceaar, 42X Appian, de BeUie civilibrie, 1. 8, is the only 
authority referring this provision back U> the Licinian law. 

8 See Mommsen, iii. 807 ; of. il. 188. 


suggests,' it was not unconnected with the recent 
introduction of wheat-growing. The result wan 
the rapid expansion of slave-owning as a mode of 
investment— a process which simply repeated the 
industrial development seen in Greece two centuries 
earlier. The new system ‘was pervaded by the 
utter regardlessness characteristic of the power 
of capital,** and was ‘just like that of America, 
based on the methodically-prosecuted hunting of 
man.** Concomitantly, special factors were at 
work to divert attention from agriculture to cattle- 
rearing as being at once easier, more profitable, 
and apparently capable of unlimited development, 
besides being more immediately availabfe and 
lending itself to the spirit of an age in which the 
display and spending of wealth (in some respect 
actually enforced by law^) was more congenial 
than the making of it by personal industry, as in 
the old days.® But, in wliatever direction specula- 
tion applied itself, * its instrument was without ex- 
ception man reduced in law to a beast of burden.’* 
This expanded slave-system was applied in two main 
forms— to pastoral husbandry carried on by means 
of armed, often mounted, slave-herdsmen on great 
ranches,* and to the plantation-system proper, i.e. 
cultivation of huge estates (lati/unclia) by means 
of gangs of slaves,® working often in shackles and 
always under the supervision of overseers, slaves 
like themselves. To these types a third may be 
added, that of domestic industry carried on for the 
profit of an owner by slaves skilled in various arts 
or trades, or by frccdinen working in part for the 
profit of their quondam iiULster.® 

Tima from the latter part of the 2n(l cent. b.c. the slave- 
systcii) of the Republic reached ita atune. An enormous in- 
crease in the slave trade was the consequence of tin* sudden 
and universal demand for cheap labour— ‘occupiers of State 
land required shepherds; the contractors retiuired labour for 

S ublic works or nnlitary equipment ; the State recpiired it for 

ie public services ; traders for the crews of their ships ; the 
wealthy for domestic service or for gladiatorial shows ; small 
proprietors and the middle class generally to relieve them of 
the more distasteful part of their daily work.’U There can lie 
no question that the work controlled by the public companies 
was done mainly by slaves, and that their operations were un- 
hampered by the organized claims of free labour ; they w'ere 
therefore able to choose their instruments solely with a view to 
efficiency. For the more technical side of the various activities 
in request the Roman citizen was in general never sufficiently 
well educated, while for the life on great cattle-runs and 
sheep-walks he was if possible still less adapted. Moreover, the 
frequent calls to miutary service, 'the real industry of the 
Roman freeman,*!* mode it undesirable, from the employer’s 
point of view', to use citizens even for such labour as they 
might he willing to under Lake.!* 

Th« inheretit viciousness of the situation was 
hardly felt at all at first.''* For, while the continual 
wars of plunder bred and fo.stered a capitalist ie 
class crying ever for labour and yet more labour, 
they also directed towards Italy a ceaseless and, 
as it seemed, inexhaustible stream of the (iheapest 
labour in the world,'® in the tens of thousands of 
slaves torn from all parts t)f the M(Hliterranean 
area and the north. There was perlia|iB hardly 
! MomniNcn, li. 77. * /6. iii. 71. 

* Ih. iii. 3(HJ. Dion. Ilal. vii. 71. 

® Monimspii, iii. 120. •! Ib, iii. 307. 

7 This pastoral huHbandry on slavp-manned ranches or shoep- 
runs w'tts rapidly extended to the provinces as they became 
available for exploitation ; Dalmatia in 156 b.c. was no 
sooner acquired than the Roman capitalists began the rearing of 
cattle there on a big scale. T. I’ompnnius Atticu.s possessed 
enormous cattle-runs in Epirus (Cornelius N«})oh, AtlieuH, xiv. 
3). It was the vast military needs of the time tlial made these 
so profitable. 

® Especially in Etruria (Pint. Tib. Gracohun, 8, and cf. 
Ferrero, iii. .Wf.). 

* Cf. the case of Grassus, who made much of his wealth by 
buying unskilled slaves and having them trained to various 
professions (Ferrero, i. 203 and 840; A. II. J. (Jreenidge, Hint, 
of Rotne, i, 56t.). 

For the enormous development of the contratl system in 
this age SCO Polybius, vi. 17. 

!! Ferrero, i. 28. !* Of. Dion. Hal. li. 28. 

!*Cf. Appy de Bell. oiv. L 7 ; see Ferrero, i. 28. 

M Cf. Oreenidgo, !. 66 

1® Ib. p. 82. See ib. p. 83 for pritios ; also Dio Cassius, Iv. 81 ; 
Tacitus, Annale, xiii. 81. 
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any branch of trade better orpcanized than the 
slave trade itself, the foster-mother of all other 
trades of the time. 

1. Sources of supply.— ‘The Negroland of that 
period was western Asia,^ where tlie Cretan and 
Cilieian corsairs, the real professional slave- hunters 
and slave -deal or 8, robbed the coasts of Syria and 
the Creek i.slands.’® To such a pitch was the 
hunting purHiied that about KM) u.c. the king of 
Hithynia pleaded, as a reason for his inability 
to supply the required military contingent, the 
ravages of the Kornan revenue-farmers among the 
ahle-l>odio<l population of his kingdom.® At the 
great slave-mart in Delos, where the Kastern 
tlealers disposed of their human cargoes to Italian 
middlemen, as many as 10,000 heaa were said to 
have been landed and sold off in a single <lay.^ 
Many regions must thus have been permanently 
ilepopulated and permanently depressed below the 
margin of cultivation. 

After the overthrow of the Mac'edonian kliif^dom at the battle 
of AOiniliuM Paidlus, under the senate'iii orderH, sold into 

slavery, «.#•. to the speculators or wholesale affenls(»fW«f/o»K!«) 
who aecoinpanied Roman armies for that purpose, 160, 0(k) free 
inhabiUnts of 70 eotnninnitics in Epirus whicii had sided with 
l^crseus.^ The defeat of tlie Cimbrl and Teutones contributed 
a like number t<o the Roman slave-market. CH)sar on a single 
occasion sold into slavery 5.'1,000 of the Aduatucl;7 and 
similarly, at the opposite extremity of the empire, Cicero, after 
his own petty campaign in the Taurus and the capture of the 
hill-fort of IMudenissus, writes to Atti<His telling him how much 
the sale of the captives brought.^ Titus sold 90,0(X) ./ews into 
slavery in the coinpiest of Palestine. 

2. Leg^al position. — In law the slave was a 
c’lmttel ; ho w’as the one human being who could 
be owned. He is not only n chattel (mv), but is 
treated constantly in the Ic^jal texts as the typical 
cliattel. Under the republic there were no legal 
limitations to the master’s power; hire gemtiuvi 
his rights were unrestricted. Public opinion,® 
however, and self-interest, combined with the 
religious sentiment coniicttted with family life, 
exercised a powerful inlluenoo to the slave’s 
advantage at a time when slaves were few and 
in closer relations with the ma.ster than was the 
case in later ages. The censors could also take 
note of outrageous cruelty to slaves as of other 
conduct unworthy of a citizen. In political and 
civic life the slave had no share ; he could hold no 
jmhlic office nor sit in any public assembly ; nor 
could he serve in the army. 

3. Public slaves. — A considerable number of 
.slaves were employed in various public departments 
in 8ul>ordinate duties. These formed a class stand- 
ing somewhat apart from the rest of the slaves, 
add were known as senn pnblivi popiili Romani. 
They formed in fact a sort of rudimentary lowest 
grofle of a permanent civil service, as at Athens, 
serving as mes8enger.s, magistrates’ attendants, 
clerks, servants in temples,'^ assistants in the fire, 
water, and sewerage services, under the control 
of the jedilas.^® Under the empire the employment 
of ae.rvi pnblici diminished, and they were super- 
seded by freemen, except within the capital, as 
early as the time of Augustus. 

4. Status in religion. — The exclusion of Klave.s 

I Slaves from that r<>gion were regarded a« being apecially 
fitted for slavery ciwing to their great powers of endnranre. 
Plautus commends the Syrians (‘ genus quod patientltMimnm 
est homlnum’ ('Prtnitmmt/x, 642]). Sarflinlans, on the other 
hand, were little worth (cf. Cicero, pro Flaooo, 27 [fi6] ; FcsIuh, 
p. 322 : ‘ Sardi venales, alius alio ncuuior ’). 

3 Mommsen, iii. 306. s Diodorus, xxxvi. 3. 

Strabo, p. 66S. 5 Livy, xlv. 34 ; Strabo, p. 822, 

0 Livy, EpiL (W. ’ de Dell. Gall. ii. 33 ; cf. 111. 16. 

k ad Ait. V. XX. 6. 

u So even under the empire (sec Sen. de Clem. i. 18). 

10 Death was the penalty for enrolment ; cf. Livy xxll. 83 for 
the crudfylr^of 26 slaves, 'quod in cainpo Martio coniurassent ’ 
(see Pliny, Epp. ad Trajanumt 29 and 30). The state itself 
could of course override this rule, as was said to have l>een 
done after Ganns. 

n Livy, Ix. 29 ; Tac. Hist. I. 48. 

13 Cf. 'Lex Colonics OenetivceJtUim^ 62 (in E. G. Hardy, Roman 
LiiwH ani Charters, Oxford, 1912). 


from the public cults was not due to any denial 
of their claim to divine protection, but simply to 
the fact that the gods were divinities of certain 
special groups, gentea, etc., to which slaves neither 
did nor could belong. Hence they could not share 
in the ancra of the gens of their master. But slaves 
IhuI a sjteidal cult of Diana, and were given special 
consideration at the festival of the Saturnalia, the 
most remarkable feature of which was the tem- 
porary licence granted to slaves in the household 
— slaves and free for the nonce exchanging rdles.) 
Within the household, slaves shared in the worship 
f)f the Lares and Penates. In the burial customs 
their common humanity is fully recognized, and 
the grave of the slave is declared as sacred as that 
of the freeman ; he rests there with the other 
departed members of the family of which he was 
the humblest element. Hence memorials to slaves 
are among the commonest of funeral inscriptions. 
Slaves are also members (with their master’s con- 
sent) of burial clubs - [rolhgia). 

5. Marriage. — Legally slaves were incapable 
of marriage, but it is abundantly clear from the 
literary and legal texts that they habitually entered 
into permanent unions, which w’ore marriage in all 
but t.neir legal aspect, and were in general respected 
as such by their masters ; and the names or legal 
relationships arising through legal marriage— 
uxor, pater, flius, f rater, and the like — were 
freely applie^f in the case of slaves, even in the 
legal texts, but, as is expressly said, by analogy 
only and without legal signili(!ance. In strictness, 
however, any smtli connexion between male arnl 
female slave, or between slave and free, could only 
be * cohabitation ’ {eontuhernium), not matri- 
nwnimn. Hence, in the case of free persons, 
enslavement of either party broke the marriage 
tie. 

6 . Torture. — A slave could not be party to civil 
proceedings, cither to sue or to be sued ; this must 
be done through his master. Nor coubi a slave be 
accuser iu a criminal case ; ® but he could ‘ inform,* 
i.e. make delationea of criminal offences, though 
not against his master (except, from the time of 
Severiis, for certain specified offences ; cf. the rules 
regariling slaves’ evidence against their masters). 

As a rule, the evidence of slaves was not adiuissible in civil 
(^es, but there were some exceptions. Where it was admis- 
sible, it had to be taken under torture (( 7 U(r..s((o), as in Greece ; 
but recourse was not to bo hod to such evideiice unless there 
was already independent evidence before tlie court. In criminal 
cases also the evidence of slaves must 1)0 elicited by torture, 
conducted out of court under the supervision of the quauitor ; 
It tuii^ht be applied more than once.'* But a slove could not be 
exatuiued under torture to elicit evidence as:airiHt his own master, 
or, ill the cAse of Jointly -owned slaves, aifainst either Joint- 
owner.® 

7. The peculium. — Though slaves were jpro 
nvllia in the eye of the civil and the praetorian 
law,® they were in practice far from being nullities. 
Bracticaf neeils compelled recognition of a slave’s 
individuality, and suggested tliose illogical com- 

1 See GD!^, nt. vi. 'Dhe Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 307 f. ; and 
cf. Seneca, Ep. xlvil. 14 ; ‘ honores ilHs in dome gerere, lus 
dicere permiserunt et domuin pusillain rem publicani esse 
iudl<'avorunt.' 

2 The Lex coUegii Lanuvini of a.d. 133 has survived, and 
shows slaves as members (0. O. Bruns, Fontes iuris romani 
antiguP, Tiihingen, 1909, 1. 888 f. ; see S. Dill, Roman Society , 
p. 261 f.). 

k Hence, to save the principle, Hadrian enacted that com- 
plaints lodged by slaves, of cruelty on their master's part, were 
not technifially * accusations’ 

4 Valerius Maximus, viii. 4 : ‘ octics tortus.’ 

® Tac. i4nn. ii. 30. 

« But not at natural law (Ulplan, JHgeai. l. xvii. 82 ; ‘ Ouod 
attlnet ^ ius civile, servi pro nullis habentur; quod aa ius 
naturale attinet, omnes homines acqiiales sunt '). Slavery is 
the only case in which, In the extant sources of Homan law, a 
coiiRict is declared to exist between the ixis gentium and the 
ttM naturale. It is part of the ius gentium because it originates 
in war. The Romans therefore frankly admitted that slavery 
was inconsistent with tlie highest ideals of human society. The 
thesis of Aristotle, on the contrary, was that slavery realized 
the purpose of nature as formulated in those ideals. 
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promisea which are inherent in the Roman concep- 
tion anti Jaw of slavery, and in the Greek also, 
though there less striking because of the paucity of 
docuiiifiiitary evidence. In Rome, aa in Athens, 
alniost any indu.stry now carried on by frtie men 
might be and Avas carried on by slaves;* in 
ijnperial tiiiies it is hardly an exng^'erntion to say 
that Roman commerce was mainly in the hands of 
slaves ; they carried on busincHs banking) for 
their master, or were i>artnor8 in linns ; the whole 
Ml)here of private trading was shared by slaves in 
ivmi])etition with free men, freedmen, and pare.- 
ffriniy before tlio development of the free prwura- 
tor, or agent. It is this activity of slaves in the 
higher Aval ks of menjantile and professional life — 
an activity which is at variance with the strict 
law of their status -that constitutes one of the 
most striking, and indeecl hardly comprehensible, 
diHeronces betAveen ancient and modern slavery. 
For these activities demand for their exercise pre- 
cisely those qualities of intelligence, industry, 
integrity, and mutual respect Avhicli in the conven- 
tional literary estimates of the slave are totidem. 
verbis denied, and seem to moderns, partly on the 
basis of experience and partly Ibrougb mere pre- 
judice, incompatible with a status so degriwled. 

The iiiHtitutioii w)ii<!h enabled the rich Roman to engage in 
commercu without tJmt personal intervention which would have 
offended the social prejudices of his ago, and at little risk, W'os 
that of the slave’s petiulinm. The pemliiun, was a fund which 
masters allowed slaves U> hold and, within certain limitiS, to 
deal with as they pleased ; in law it was the master’s, but de 
facto it was the slave’s. Originally it was simply the small 
savings of food and such like that a slave had a mind to make 
b> stinting himself. Under the empire it might imply a great 
Hum and be in any form, even Including otlier slaves {vicarii) 
and their peculia, to a total value greater than that of the 
principal slave in w'hose pfinulium they were held, and whose 
stock-in-trade they constituted. In dealing with it commend- 
ally the slave appears as (juite distinct from his master, though 
his capiudty is purely derivative from him, ostensibly and In 
ordinary parlance dealing for himself, but in the e>e of the law 
for the master's account. The peouUwn was t hus a sort of pro- 
perty of the slave, so that upon his iiiauuinission by a living 
master, whether rindi.cta or inforinolly, he took the peoulium, 
unless it was expressly reserved by nianumisslon by will it 
did not pass to the slave unless expressly given in the will. 
But alienation of the slave did not carry with it the preulium 
unless it was expressly so granted. 

8. Treatment. — The mutual goodwill and oA^en 
familiarity of intercourse) marking the earlier 
tlomcstic slavery of the Romans gradually gave 
place to harshness and cruelty, though the legal 
position of the slave remained in essentials un- 
changed. liife, however, does not necessarily 
move always on the lines of strict logic and law, 
and it is always open for the individual to rise 
above the standard of his age, so that the actual 
position of the slave was no doubt very often much 
better in fact than it Avas in theory.^ In thi.s later 
period also examples of happy relations between 
slave and master are not un known, such as those 
betAveen Cicero and his slave (later his freedman) 
Tiro* — though Cicero’s general views on slavery 
seem to have been on all fours Avith those of Aris- 
totle.® Such also Avere the relations hetAAcen 
Atticua and his slave Alexis,® and betAveen the 
younger Pliny and his lihertus Zosimus.'^ But 
such Tiumanity was purely personal, or at best con- 
fined to limited and cultured circles,® and repre- 
sented neither the law nor average opinion and 
practice. 

1 Cf. Cicero, ds Offleiis, i, 42. 

2 In Greece apparently the rule was that the master manu- 
mitting or selling took the peerdium unlcHs he expresnly waived 
his right (h. Milteis, Meiehnrecht und Volksrccht, I^eipzig, 1891, 

p. 882). 

Cf. G. Boissler, La Religion romaine'^, il. 81fi f. 

*8ce Boissler, CMronet sesamuT, Varis, 1884, p. 118 f.; R. 
Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, Corrttftpondrnce of Cicero^, Dublin, 
188f., 1. 10(5 f. 

Cf. ds Rep. iii, 24 ; ds Off. i. 42, ii. 7, and compare ad Ait. 
i. xii. 4. 

0 * Imaginem Tironie * (Cic. ad Ait. xii. 10). 

7 Ep. V. 19 ; and of. viii, 10. 8 cf. Bolssier, Ctc^ron, p. 118. 


For with the ci>onomic revolution and the resultant brood 
distinction between the familia i/rfwnrtand the fajniliii rvxtu'a • 
a Krealer dislunt'e had been put between master and slave. - 
The slaves working on the estate, the stronger, rougher, less 
ciilturvtl and less tractable element, with which the master had 
as a rule little personal «x)ncern or contact, 8 came to stand, in 
comparison with the slaves of the town house, Homewhat as a 
penal cNlabllHhinent, degrudatiou to which could be held in 
hrrorem over the heads of the more favoured ela8S.4 The la<^t 
that the slaves on the country estate were now controlle^i by a 
viUieue, himself a slave, woa probably but an aggravation of 
their condition. 

Cat o expressly advised the sale of old, worn-out, or sick slaves 
for what they wouUl fetch the system he applied to cuttle and 
the inanimate tools,* Rations of sick slaves, he suggests, 
should be docked— a maxim adupt<<d on other than hygienic 
grounds.** The practical application of this advice must gener- 
ally have meant the callous ahandonment of ailing slaves U> 
their fate. A slave, Cato held, should either be at work or be 
asleep, i.c. he must as far as t>ossible be reduced to the con- 
dition of a machine.7 Though ne ate with his househohl sl.avcs, 
liis after-<iinner leisure was aevot.e(l to administering j>c('.cAnt 
slaves ‘the proper number of Isshes with a thong wiei<lc<l by 
his own hand.’* In the same husiness-liko sjiirit he allowed 
indeetl the union or iiuasi-marriagc (coiitubemittm) of his slaves, 
but only at a tariff, |»!iid nut oi th« ir peevUnm — a practice wliic.h 
dotibMess would not hu k inntators. 

What in Cato’s regime was the outcome of a 
mean and unsymnatljctic nature was in later 
times the calculatco product of systematic policy.® 
Although it Ava.s universally recognized that harsh- 
nc.s.s and injustice failed of their en«l,*“ tlic very 
numbers of the slaves led to the ailoption of 
extreme cruelty in their punisliments’* and the 
application of the harshest inctliods of ctmtrol.** 
No limits Avere set by law, until long after re- 
publican times, and very Avidc limits by custom 
ami the tone of society, to the lengths to Avhich 
caprice, passion, fear,*® or innate love of cruelty 
might go in luinisbing even the most trilling 
oflences. 

Among other things, the use of (chains, no longer as a penal 
measure, but as a normal and constant precaution, and that 
not only for the slaves when at work in the fields under the ey« 
of overseers, but also when they were herded at night in the 
tviid ergaMulttm, am\ even for Women, became common. b) In 
Ovid’s time even the house-porter was, by old custom, a chained 
slave. ^8 

A^'ainst such treatment the slave Avas, until the 
empire brought him a iiieasurc of relief,*’ quite 
impotent. Flight within Italy Avas in general 
hopeless,*® and, even if ertected, could at best hut 

• The diHtinction bctw'een Ihc familia urbaiui and thc/rt»n?7ta 
ru^tica was one of occuj»at.lon (and therefore of type of slave) 
rather than of place (Dig. u xvi. 16(5 ; * urbana (amilia et rustica 
non loco, sed genore distinguitur 

2Cr. Wnllon, I/itft. de Vrnclavage^ ii. 22D. For monstrous 
exaggeration of demeanour towards slaves by the upstart freed- 
man see the liehaviour of Pallas (Dio Cass. Ixii. 14 ; Tat;. Ann. 
xiii. 2.8). 

8 Cf. I.ucan, rhamaHa^ 1. 170 : Monga sub ignotis extender© 
rura culonis ’ ; cf. Petronius, Sat. 87 and 48. 

4 llor. Sat. II. vll. 117 f. ; Ben. de Ira, Hi. ‘29. Condemnation 
to the mill (pi'sfrtnunt) was porha(>s as bad, to the quarries much 
worse (Plautus, Captivi, 9wf.). The extremity of misery was 
reached by the slaves condemned to labour in tlie mines (cf. the 
mines at uiurion, and see Strabo’s ai^count of the Pontic mines, 
p, f.62). 

» Cato, dc Agric. ii. 7 : ‘boves vetulos, annenta ddicnla, oves 
deliculos, lanam, pellcs, plnstmin vetus, ferramonta vetera, 
servuni senem, servum murbosuin, et si quid aliul supeniit, 
vendat.' 

« Ib. il. 4. 7 r»i„(. Cato Maior, 21. 

« /h. : .Mommsen, iii. 118. » Greenidge, Uiat. i. 40. 

10 Cf. Diod Sic. xxxlv. 88. 

D Cf. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire*, 
od. J. B. Bury, fx^ndon, 1906, i. 89. 

12 Cf. Tac. Ann. xiv. 44 : * postqiiaro vero nationcs in famlUls 
habomuH, ({uihus divers! ritus, externa sacra aut nulla sunt, 
(-olUivicni ibtatn non nisi metu coercueris.’ 

13 Cf. Greenidgc, UieL i. 83. 

54 Their original purpose (Colum. i. 8 ; cf. Mommsen, iii. 70, 
note 1). 

19 Cf. Pliny, HE. xvlu. 4. 

58 Suet, de Claris RhetorUms, 8 ; cf. Ovid, Ars amat. i. vl. 1 : 
‘Janitor, Indignum ! dura rellgate catena’; but perhaps this 
was a mere fashionable pretence at rich houses. 

17 Through the right of asylum at the emperor's statue (Ttw. 
Ann. iii. 86). 

58 The laws concerning fugitivi, and the legal interpretation 
of the term fwiitivus, were very seicre (see Hueklnnd, 
Roman Law cf Slavery, p. 267 f.). Fugiffri were pursued by 
hue and cry, their descrijilion being Virculaled arnl reward 
olfenMl. Professional were employed to hunt them 
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lead eventually to the violent end of the highway- 
man,^ and, if unsuccessful, to the doom of the 
arena or the cross, or to the more fearful forms 
of private execution which were among the grim 
secrets of the slaves* prison.^ Mommsen has 
summo<l up the facts of this later slavery : 

‘ The abyu of misery and woe, which opens before our eyes 
in this most miserable of all proletariates, may be fathomed by 
those who venture to gaze into such depths ; it is verv possible 
that, compared with the sufTerings of the Roman sUves, the 
sum of all Negro sufferings is but a drop.' > 

9. Gladiatorial slaves. — Amid the general 
misery of this slave world two classes, doomed to 
a yet blacker depth, are to he distinguished— (I ) 
tlie wretched property of the leno (*qui cogit 
invitas pati stuprum*),^ and (2) the glaaiators of 
all varieties, kept either by private persons or by 
a lanista^ in his training-scnool {ludtts).* They 
were bound to their master by an oath {auctora- 
mentiim gladiatorium) to endure burning, bonds, 
Hogging, and death by the sword, or anything else 
that the master ordered. Prisoners of war, slaves, 
and criminals (especially brigands and incendiaries) 
condemned to death formed the bulk of the class, 
which numbered in its ranks also a proportion of 
voluntary combatants (often freedmen).** 

Men even of the type of Cicero ® and the younger 
Pliny speak approvingly of the gladiatorial com- 
bats as an education in bravery and contempt of 
death. *£vcn a man of hi^i moral tone like 
Tacitus, while he condemns Drusus for gloating 
over his glailiatorial shows, lias only a word of 
scorn for the victims of the butchery.’ Among 
tlie Romans Seneca here also showeil himself far 
in advance of his age, and a noble exception to its 
lust for cruelty.** 

The rewarcis of the successful gladiator were 
great, exceeding even those paid in modern times 
to men of tliews and sinews and skill of this sort— 
the pnmtlaris aura, the praises sung by famous 
poets,” and the favours of fair admirers.*^ His 
figlitiiig days over, the champion gained the 
wooden foil {rudis) of honourable retirement — 
fortunate if ho escaped the honour of dyinj' by the 
liand of a lunatic emperor more often in a last 
unlucky contest he heard the blood-maddened 
crowd roar * llabet ’ as some younger and more 

down (of. Petron. Sat. 97). When caught, they were branded 
on the forehead (i^. 103) or maimed or sent to the arena (of. 
the story of Androoles (Aulus Qellius, v. 14J). 

1 Cf. Petron. Sat. 111. a Son. de Ira, Hi. 8, 6. 

3 iii. 308. ^ See art. Prostittttioii (Roman). 

8 Isidore of Seville {Orig. 10) says this is an Etruscan word 
meaning ‘ butcher ’ or * executioner.’ Tlie gladiatorial spectacles 
w'ere introduced from Etruria ; they were a survival of the 
practice of iininolating slaves and prisoners at the tomb of a 
chieftain ; at Rome also they were for long confined to ftinerals. 
Even Atticus invested in gladiators (as did others) to let out or 
to sell again to the enliles for the public games, or to such as 
wanted a gang of roughs as bodyguard (cf. Cic. ad Att. iv. 4, 
ad Q. Fratrem, ii. 4, 6^ 

« Cf. Quintilian, D^ol. ix. 21 : 'fn ludo ful, oua poena nullatn 

f :raviorem scelera noverunt, cuius od comparatioiien ergastuluiu 
eve est.’ 

7 Cf. Hor. Sat. ii. vii. !i8 ; Petron. Sat. 117 ; Ben. Ep. xxxvii. 
If., Ixx. 17 f. 

8 Petron. Sat. 45. 

8 Tusc. Dixp, ii. 17 (41) ; ‘ opulis nulla poterat esse fortior 
contra dolorein et mortem disciplina’ ; though Cicero in this 
passage adds the words : ‘ orudele gladiatoruin spectauuluni et 
inhuinanuin nonniillis vidcri solet, ct baud scio an ita sit, ut 
nunc fit.' 

10 Panrayrints, S3. 

11 Dill, ihnnan Society, 234 ; Tao. Ann. 1, 7C : ‘ vill sanguine 
nlmis gaudens.’ 

18 See Kp. vii. 3f., xcv. 83; ‘Homo, sacra res hominl'; de 
Brevitate Vittr, ISf. Amonjif the Greeks, when the Athenians 
were meditating the establishment of such shows, the gentle 
Demonax bade them first overthrow their altar of Pity (Lucian, 
Demonax, 67 ) ; cf. Dio Chrys. Orationre, xxxl. p. 386, ed. 
L. Diridoiif ; Pint. Rrip. ger, pr. 29 ; Philostratus, VU. ApoU. 
iv. 22— a remarkable passage, If true. 

13 Of. Martial, Epigrams, v. 2.5. 

Petron. Sat. 126; Juv. Sat. vl. 108 f.— some of them were 
eager to emulate their exploits (Juv. Sat. vi. 246 f. ; Tac. Ann. 
XV. 82 ; Dio Cass. Ixxv. 16). 

13 Of. Suet. Caligula, 82. 


agile arm got home, and eaw the pitileBs thumbe 
give the signal for the fatal stroke.* 
xo. Murder of a master.— Not infrequently ill- 
treatment or an overpowering sense of degradation 
drove a slave, or even an entire houHehold, to a 
desperate and bloody reveng^e.* * As many foes as 
slaves * was held to oe a truism,* even by a natur- 
ally merciful master. This led to the atrocious 
rule that the death of a master by the hand of one 
of his slaves was the signal for the summary exe- 
cution of every slave in the house.* 

Apparently this rule was so far modified that there was sub- 
stituted a general liability to torture with the object of dis- 
covering the murderer, who thereupon alone would be executed. 
Hadrian definitely limited the torture to such slaves as had 
been under the same roof, or hard by, or actually in the slain 
man's company— those who had presumably been near enough 
to render help (‘ armis, manu, clamore et oblectu corporis ').3 

A fearful instance of the operation of the old practice was 
given in Nero's reign, upon the murder of the city pr»fcct 
Pe<lanius Seoundus In a.d. 61. The monstrous horror of the 
proposed wholesale execution of the familia urbana of the 
slain senator — 400 slaves of both sexes— caused an outbreak of 
{K>piilar sympathy.* By this date a large proportion of the 
plebs Bordida of Rome was tainted with servile nlo^. Although 
apparently the actual perpetrator was known to have acted 
alone on purely personal grounds, the senate refused to make 
an exception, and Nero was compelled to guard by troops the 
route of the condemned slaves to the place of butc^hery. 

11. Servile revolts.— Slave conspiracies directed 
against the state itself, as distinguished from out- 
breaks against the tyranny of individual owners, 
were familiar to the Romans from an early date. 
In respect of both kinds of servile outbreak the 
history of Rome is in striking and instructive con- 
trast with that of Athens.^ Tradition ciarried back 
servile unrest oven to the 6th cent. H.c.^ and to 
the social and political struggles of the Roman 
Commons® — just as at the end of the republic the 
warring factions relied in part upon slave support. 
As time went on, servile insurrection became ever 
more possible, and ever more dangerous, through 
the increase in the servile and semi-servile classes.” 

It was in Sicily, where the pnedial glavery waggceii in iU most 
hateful ^eration, that servile revolt on a really great scale took 
lace. The island was full of slaves herded in great gangs, 
randed like cattle, overworked under the lowest possible con- 
ditions of life, and in part expected or even urged to inainUiin 
themselves by violence and rapine, as was also the case on Ihu 
great paetoral domains in Italy. n At the same time, the 
measure of precaution inculcated by Plato and AriMtollu,i8 
against bringing together men of the same race, ha<l been 
quite neglected ; for the great mass of Bieilian slaves were of 
Syrian, or at least Asiatic, origin- a source which was reputed 
moreover to furnish the hardiest tyjw of slave. The rising 
under Eunus, in 133 b.c., was siippressetl by the consul P. 
Rupillus only after three years of warfare and the slaughter of 
over 20, two slaves. ^3 Then came the great slave war in Sicily, 
lasting five years, under Tryphon (Salvius) and Athenion, from 
103 B.0.1* Even more formidable was the insurrection of gladia- 
torial slaves 13 under 8{>artacus, in Italy. 

12. Slaves in the civil wars.— Naturally, the 
slave resources of powerful houses became an in- 
strument of political warfare also, as waged in the 

1 Juv. Sat. ill. 30 f. 

2 Sen. de Clrm. i. 20 ; see the fate of the auperbua et aijeuiia 
dominm, Largius Macedo, in Pliny, Ep. iii. 14 ; cf. Sen. Ep. iv. 
8 ; Tac. Ann. xiv. 44 ; Pliny, Ep. Hi. 14, § 6. 

3 Son. Ep. xlvii. 6 : ‘ totideiu esse hostes quot servos. Non 
habemus illos hostes, sed foci in us.' 

4 Tac. An7i. xiv. 42; cf. the letter of Serviua Sulpii'ius to 
Cicero in 45 b.c. (od Fam. iv. xii. 8). 

* Spart. JIadr. xviii. 11. 

* Toe. Ann. xiv. 42 : ‘ uiwue ad seditlonem ventiim esb.’ 

7 See art. Slavery (Greek), § 7. * Dion. Hal. v. 51. 

8 Livy, iU. 16 ; Dion. Hal. x. 10. 

10 Of. Livy, xxxil. 26, xxxiii. 36, xxxix. 29— all falling within 
the period from 198 b.c. to 185 b.c. 

n Diod. Sic. xxxlv. 27 f., xxxvill. ; cf. G. Long, Decline of the 
Roman Rejniblie, London, 1864-74, i. 118 f. 

12 Plato, Laws, 777 D ; Aristotle, (Kconomxca, 1. 6 ; Pol, iv. 
(vii.) 10 » 1880 A : so also Pint. Cato Maior, 21. 

13 Oroslus, V. 9 ; details In Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 2(6)f. ; Qreenidge, 
Uiat. i. 89 f. ; Mommsen, iii. 800 f. See also J. P. Mahaffy, in 
Hermathana, xvl. [1800]. 

14 See Diod. Sic. xxxvi. 3 f. ; Mommsen, iii. 383 f. ; Long, ii. 76 f. 

13 The history of this has to be pieced together from App. de 

Beil. civ. i. 116 f. ; Pint. 0r<M«tM,8f., Pompeiua, 21 ; Livy, Evit. 
06 f. : Florus, ii. 8 ; and the fragments of Sallust's tfisforiss (see 
B. Maurenbreoher, Sallust. Crisp. Hist. Reliquim, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1891-03, pas 9 im)\ see also Mommsen, tv. 867 ff. 
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streets and environs of Home by men like Milo and 
CIodiiiB.^ Clodius controlled the streets and the 
Comitia by means of his opercBt or *nang8.‘ In 
58 B.C. he legalized the so-called Collegia Com- 
pitcdkia^ or religious gilds of the lower orders, to 
which slaves also were admitted ; * these received 
a semi-military organization.’ In the civil wars 
slaves also were called into play, as by Satuminus 
(100 B.C.), who tried to rouse them by the offer of 
freedom.^ * The turning of slaves into soldiers is 
the proper w’ork of civil war. . . . This is the final 
desperate act of a political party.’* Sulla relied 
largely upon the 10,000 slaves whom he had called 
to freedom and citizenship.® 

The hist desperate throw of Milo was his attempt to raise the 
l^tora) slaves of S. Italy.7 The senate itself, at the time of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, determined to caII out the gladiators of 
private citizens.** Cicero gpoes out of his way to coast of the 
protection afforded himself by the gladiators bought by Milo.9 
The assassins of Ciosar were guarded by the gladiators of Decimus 
Brutus. l*> In the struggle between Octavian, Antonins, and 
Pompeius gladiators and other slaves were freely employed, 
and were not seldom tricked to their destruction when they 
had served their purpose, u 

III. Third period. — The second period of 
Roman slavery extends into imperial times for 
about a century. It passes insensibly into the 
third period, which is marked by the cessation of 
the military expansion of Roman power,^’ and 
consequently by a partial failure of tne sources of 
slave supply, being thus to a great extent thrown 
back upon the human resources already accumu- 
lated, the Roman slave-owners ‘ were reduced to 
the milder but more tedious method of propaga- 
tion,*** and to a more careful conservation of their 
human property. Hence the prominence now as- 
sumed by questions of status where one or other 
parent was a slave. This enhanced interest in the 
practical problems of slavery, to which the legal 
genius of Rome had always given much thought, is 
from henceforth further complicated by the new 
factors calling for recognition. The result is that 
legislation in regard to slaves exhibits a sort of 
ebb and flow of humnnitarianisra. Although there 
is observable under the earlier emperors a tendency 
to anmliorate the servile status by legislation 
punishing various forms of cruelty to slaves (c.y., 
the decree of Claudius in reference to the exposure 
of sick slaves), yet the legislation of Trajan was in 
this respect distinctly reactionary— a fact which 
may perhaps be connected with his renewal of 
external conquest. It is in Hadrian’s time that 
the new spirit of humanitarianisin and cosmo- 
politanism — that great social and s])iritual change 
of so deep significance for the future of the world 
— in the main an outgrowth of Stoicism (y.v.), 
becomes a real factor in le^jislation. Hadrian is 
the first imperial representative of this new spirit, 
the operative principles of which had long before 
been formulated by Jseneca [q.v. ) and put in practice 
by that * noblest type of a true Roman gentleman,’ ** 
Pliny the younger. Of Seneca it has been truly 

1 Dio CasB. xxxlx. 7 f. 

® They would require their mastor'B permiseion ; the master 
would generally be glad thus to secure the support of the roughs 
of his quarter for his poliUcAl occasions. 

8 Cf. Dio Cass, xxxviil. IJi. * Vol. Max. vill. 6, 2. 

» Long, i. 461 ; cf. Ferrero, ii. 185. 

8 App. de Bell, civ. i. 100. 

7 CsBsar. de Dell, civ. iii. 21 f. ; see ib. 1. 14 for an attempt of 
the consul Lentulus to turn the tables on Cnsar by freeing and 
enrolling OoMsar's own gladiators against him. For a similar 
proposal, refected by the British floverninent, to arm the 
negroes of the Southern States, and thus abolish slavery at a 
stroke, see W. F. P. Napier, Li/e and Opinions o/ Oen. Sir 
Charles J. Napier, l^ndon, 1867, i. 870. 

t* Sail. CatUina, 30. 

» Ds Off. ii. 17 ; cf. ‘ manus ilia Olodiana, in caede civium 
saepe victrix ' (pro Stsdio, 37 (781X 

w App. ds Bell. civ. ii. 120. 

w Cf. Tac. Hist. ii. 11. M Cf. Tac. Ann. i. 11. 

IS Gibbon, ed. Bury^, i. 40. 

IS j. B. Lightfoot, Colostiant and Philemon^, London, 1690, 
p. 817. 


said that *no modern has more clearly discerned 
the far-reaching curse of slavery.’' 

It is significant of the seminal quality of the mind of Hellas 
that, althutigh the flrst reasoned utterance of her philosophy on 
the slave question had been in defence of the ' peculiar institu- 
tion,' a development of that philosophy in the fullness of time 
enunciated Just os clearly and unmistakably the moral principles 
upon which the humanitarian legislation of Hadrian and the 
Antonines in this field was baaed ; for these principles were no 
discovery of Seneca’s, but had been in the air for venerations 
before they find expression in the * Stoic sermons ’ * addressed 
to Lucilius or in the earlifist df)cument8 of the OhrisUan Church. 
They are of course hut the simple development of that assertion 
of the natural eipiality of bond and free, upon the common 
plane of rational humanity, which hiul been promulgated by the 
unnamed critics against whom Aristotle aigues. By them 
slaver}' had been attacked, not on grounds of its inexpediency, 
whether social or economic, but on those of a natural justice 
which slavery violated or definitely impugned.^ 

1. Stoicism and slavery. — The theory of life 
elaborated by Stoicism was that of a spiritual city 
with a spiritual law, a city not made by hands, the 
citizenship of wliich was gained through spiritual 
insight, whether of bond or of free. Thus the 
classical and Aristotelian position was abandoned 
in two directions : the ir6Xts yielded place to the 
cosmopolis, the icoivij varpU dpSpuirtoy iirdvruy, and 
slavery, the basis of the ancient city, gave pla(;« 
to equality of all men in the ‘ dear city of God.’^ 
That Roman conquest had made the Moiliterranean 
area for the first time an actual political unity 
simply rendered things easier for the Stoic, by 
creating out of the multiplicity of city- and nation- 
states the single world-state, or something very 
like it.* But the same kind of opposition that is 
observed between Stoic-ism and the narrower social 
ideals of Aristotle is found also when Stoicism is 
transplanted to Italy. For the fundamental difler- 
ence between Stoic-ism, or tlio religion of humanity, 
and early Roman thought is that the former 
maintained tlie existence of a bond of unity among 
mankind which transcended all the distinctions of 
the actual political and social organization. 

2. Amelioration of slavery.— When the tramp of 
the legions had reached its destined limits, and the 
etnnire, in obedience to the obscure laws of its own 
evolution had ceased to expand, tliere began tliat 
slow economic process by which, through the 
intermediate stage of serfdom, the servile status of 
tlie producing class was changed into one of legal 
freedom.® How far the dill’erent emperors in their 
legislation furthering these changes, as by protect- 
ing the slave against his master, facilitating manu- 
mission, and elevating the freedman, were working 
with prescience under a definite conception of the 
economic and social tendencies of their age is a 
nrobleiii far too obscure to be lightly answered."^ 
Here, being concerned with the bare facts, and 
among tiiem with such only as are significant for 
culture, we must content ourselves with tracing 

1 S. Dill, Roman Society^ n. 12, quoting Sen. de Ira, iil. 86 : 

' deinde idem de repuhlira Iib«rlat-(*ni euhlatam quercris quam 
domi sustuUsti.’ ‘Seneca has never risen higher, or swept 
farther into the future than in his treatment of slavery. He is 
far In advance of many a bishop or abbot or Christian baron of 
the middle ^e ’ (ib. p. 828). 

3 Cf. W. E. II. Lwjky, Hist, of European MoraUfi, London, 
1888, 1. 243. 

** Aristotle, Polities, i. 8 « 1253 B. 

* Marcus Aurelius, iv. 23. 

6 Cf. Plut. de A lexandri Virtute, 6. 

8 The history of the rise and development of serfdom, which 
falls outside the limits of this article, is given by F. (le Cou- 
langcs, Rrcherches sur quelquen prohUmes d'histoire, Paris, 
1886, and B. Heisterbergk, Die Entstehung des ColwMis, Leijv 
z\g, 1876. 

' Cf, Ferrero, I. .366 : ‘The law of life was the same then as it 
has iiecn in all ages. The great men of that day were Just as 
ignorant os their fellows of the historio work of whic^h they were 
at once to he the instruments and the victims ’; wo also what 
is said by J. B. Bury with reference to Justinian and his work 
(Hist, of the Later Ronuin Empire, Lon<lf)n, IKSO, i. 8641. Ho, 
stieaking of Constantine, J. B. Carter (The Religious Life qj 
Anc»«U Rome, do. 1912, p. 116) says : * He ac-complished an 
extraordinary number of fateful things, yet we feel that these 
things did themselves through him rather than that he did 
them ' 
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the general tendency of imperial enactmentii and 
legal rules in favour of freedom. 

Something was done to clieck subsidiary sources 
of slave supply by the prohibition of the exposure 
or sale of children or the giving of them in pledge 
for debt. A lex Petronia of the 1st cent. A.D. 
forbade masters to punish slaves by sending them 
to figl\t with beasts in the arena, except with the 
assent of a proper court. Hadrian uiaae it illegal 
for a master to kill his slave, except after judg- 
ment before a magistrate;^ Antoninus Pius held 
a master who killed his slave just as liable for 
homicide as if the slave had belongcui to another. 
He further laid do>vn the rule that a slave bailly 
used might take sanctuary at a temple {/ana 
(leorum) or the emperor’s statue® and thus initiate 
a luagisterial inquiry into his case ; if his com- 
pl.aint of excessive cruelty* wore made good, the 
slave was to be sold bonis eonditionihus to another 
master.* A series of enactments hatl by the time 
of Justinian gradually limited the master’s right 
of punishment to reasonable castigation. Pro- 
tection to the morality of slaves was strangely 
alow in developing. iJoinitian forbade the com- 
mercial castration of slave.s,® under penalty of 
forfeiture of half the offender’s property ; Haiirian 
incTcaaod the stringency of the law, and allowed 
the slave to lodge a complaint. Justinian con- 
firmed all this in his Novmw,, 142, and punished 
all concerned in the perpetration of the act, on 
whatever pretence, and declared the slave free. 
Protection to the (diaatity of female slaves was 
similarly long delayed, and very imperfect. Not 
until A.D. 428 was it made penal for lenones to 
employ their slaves in prostitution. Jn.stinian 
made rape of an ancdla aliena a capital offence ; 
but there is no penalty laid down for seduction of 
an aneilla by lier own master. 

As regards the natural relation.ships which aro.so 
between slaves, the marked distinction between 
the rules of law and the practice of everyday life 
has been noticed.* Here also law tended to re- 
cognize the validity of practice informed with 
natural eq^uity. (Constantine laid it down that 
upon division of a property the slaves wore to be 
so distributed ais to keep together parent and 
child, brother and sister, husband and wife, thus 
recognizing not only the tie of marriaige but also 
that of blood. Justinian wont farther, and not 
only restricted the master’s freedom of action so 
as to benefit the slave, but gave certain rights of 
succession to the i.sHue of servile or semi-servile mar- 
riages, when one or other parent was maiiumittod. 

Here may be mentioned the nusa of lc(riMlation deeig^ned in 
the intereeta of orthodoxy, from the Uiue of Oonatantine 
onwarda. fta purpose was to crush heresy and prevent prose- 
lytisra to the non-Christian cults tolerated by the empire (es- 
pecially was it directed against Judaism). Tills leg'islatioii 
culninatos in that of Justinian oonsoiidatinfl; earlier efforts. 
It provided that no Jew should acquire a Christian slave by 
any title whatsoever, and that, if he did acquire one and cir- 
cumcised him, or indeed if he circumcisea any non-Jewlsh 
slave, Christian or not, ho should be capitally punished, and 
the slave be free. Further, no pagan, JeWj Hamaritan, or 
unorthodox person was allowed to hold a Christian slave, but 
sucli slave was to be free, and the man was to he fined. Lastly, 
if any non-Christian slave or heretic Joined the Christian 
Cliurcii, lie ip«o facta became free, without compensation to his 
master. This must have operated powerfully to foster the idea 
of the Christian f.aith as constituting an order within which the 
victims of oppression of various kinds found protection and 
privileffc.’^ 


1 Hadrian exiled for five years a Roman lady who treated her 
slaves with atrtxMOus cruelty on slight occasion {Dig. i. vi. 2 ; 
c>f. Juv. Sat. vi. 490 f.). 

s In later times of course the Christian Church superseded 
these (ct. CocUz TheodoHianns, lx. 44. 1 ). 

s Tliis was hold to cover not merely bodily violence or starva- 
tion rations, but also infamia iniima, which would probably 
i'over attempts to debauch an aneilla. 

* (^f. the Attic nile ; Gaius, iii. 5:1 ; * si Intolerabilis videbatur 
dominonim saevltia cogantur servos sues vendere.' 

•’ Suet. Dmnitianua, 7. ® Above, II. 5 . 

7 Cf. nrtt. Slavrry (Christian) and (Jewish). 


3 . Influence of Christi«nity.--It is evident from 
tlie above that, while the legitimacy of slavery 
continued to be firmly held, humanitarianism 
made its first conspicuous advance under Hadrian 
and the Antonines; and that the two hundred 
years following the first Christian emperor wore 
comparativelv Tiarren in this respect. The legisla- 
tion of Theodosius and .1 ustinian marked a second 
advance, by its abolition of the restrictions on 
enfranchisement and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of freedmen, and its regulations in connexion 
with slave marriages (through the repeal of the 
Senatus-consnltum Claudianum) and the status 
of oxpo.secl chililron. But per contra^ even under 
Constantine, the rights of property were still so 
strictly guarded that, even tor crimes, slaves were 
forbidden to lay information against their own 
master- -a rule to which Constantine allowed no 
e.xception, but enacted that in all such cases the 
slave proffering information was to be crucified 
unhesird.^ The emperor Gratian, under whom 
orthodox Chri.stianity for the first time became 
dominant in the empire, improved uiion this by a 
law ‘ which may rank among the most atrocious 
of Paganism.* * It provided that, if a slave .accu.sed 
hi.s master of any crime, except treason, the justice 
of his charge was not to be examined, but the 
slave was to he burnt alive;* the same terrible 
punishment, under Constantino, was laid on the 
slave guilty of intercoiir.se with his mistress. 
Kven Justinian’s legislation, though it is no doubt 
influenced by the new religion, yet has nothing to 
say about slavery being oppo.scd to either the 
spirit or the letter of Christianity ; its j^uiding 
principle is expressed in a formula that is Stoic 
rather than specially Christian ; ‘ pro libertate 
quam et fovere et tueri llomanis logibiis et 
praecipuo nostro numini peculiare est.* 

The change in Hentiment and policy of which the above 
uuMlifleations of the law are significant, so far as they go— which 
Is indeed not very far — was of much earlier date than the nrticial 
recoj^nition of CIhristianity, and even antecedent to its intro- 
duction into the empire at all.* Perception of this fact gives 
the corrective of the exaggerated estimate, or rather the false 
historical perspective, in which the influence of Christianity 
upon the slave system of the eininre is sometimes presented.® 
Partly the change was the fruit of phllosoy)hy or higher thought 
of the time, partly it was the natural aday)tati()n of sentiment 
to the existing economic faetts. * While we cannot deny th.at 
Christianity tended to iliscourage slavery, and to leH.sen the 
evils of slavery by humanizing the relations with masters, it is 
certain that the economical conditions which changed the 
slave system into the colonute and serf system were the <rhief 
cause.' Beliefs and sentiments generally adapt themselves to 
facets, and facts are in turn modified by beliefs.'^® Such humani- 
tarian sentiments and attitude were not the exclusive property 
of Christianity. ' What is a Roman knight, or u liberiinus^ or 
a slave ? ’, Seneca asks. ‘ They are mere titles, born t»f ambition 
or of wrong.' 7 ' "Slaves ! he says in one of his finest letters. 
‘Nay, rather they are men. " Slaves 1" No, comrades. 
" Slaves I “ No, they are lowly friends, yea our fellow-slaves. . . . 
Remember that he whom you call your slave sprang from the 
same stock, is smiled upon by the same skies, ana on equal 
terms with yourself breathes, and lives, and dies.’ ® ‘ Virtue is 
fenced against none, but is open to all, admits all, calls to all- 
freeborn, freedmen, slaves, princes, exiles.'® In such passages 
as these * Seneca preaches, with the unction of an evangelist, 
all the doctrines on which the humane legislation of the 
Antonine age was founded, all the principles of humanity and 
charity of every age.’ w 

I For fragment of this law see Bruns, VotUmP. i. 266. 

® Lecky, llUt. of Bationalitm in Europe, London, 1887, H. 
2.38. 

® Codex Theodos. ix. vi. 2 . 

* Cf. J. Muirhead, HiH. Introd. to the Private Law of RomeTt. 
Undon, 1899, p. 85fi : ‘ It may well be that that spirit [of natural 
right! was intensified and rendered more active with the growth 
of Christian belief ; but not until the latter had been publicly 
sanctioned by Constantine, and by Theodosius declared to be 
the religion of the State, do we meet with incontestable records 
of its influence.* 

®0f. H. Schiller, GeseA. der rUtnieehen Kaieerteit, Gotha, 
188.3-87, i. 465; Boissier, CxeeronP, p. 118; R. D. Shaw, The 
Pauline Epistle^ Edinburgh, 1008, p. 813. 

® J. B. Bury, Hitt, tfthe Later Roman Empire, i. 87a 

7 Ep. xxxi. 11 . 8 lb. xlvii. 1 , 10. 

• De Ben. 111 . xviii. 2. 

>0 Dll], p. 160 ; cf. Sen. de Clem. i. xviii. 3, de Ben. iii. xxvlli. 2. 
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Pliny the younger is like him in feeling that his slaves are of 
the same flesh and blood as himself,! and that towards them 
he has moral duties transcending the legal conventions of his 
time. 11 is kindly leUer on behalf of the repentant freeduian 
of his friend Habinianus * ban often been brought into eon»- 
parisoii with that of St. Paul addressed to Philemon on behalf 
of the runaway slave Onesimus.^ 

Tthafl been fiointed out* timt the services of Ohrisilanity In 
this sphere were of three kinds. (1) The ceremonies and dis* 
cii>line of the Chtirch ignored class distinctions ; slave birth was 
no bar oven to priesthootl. Tliis, however, is no innovation of 
the Christian brotherhood, for such equality of membership is 
found in the mystery-religions and other social-religious unione.® 
.\iid, as in them, so in the Christian Church the obliteration of 
tile distinction between boud and free is confessedly limited to 
t hose who come within the sacred pale ; for those outside the 
Church, social and legal distinctions are left untouched, and 
therefore implicitly valid. Precisely the same attittido is forced 
upon the Cnurch in modem times in dealiug with similar 
conditions (often in deference to purely political considerations). 
Tliat is to say, it has to be content to ^ wait upon Ood,’ in the 
sense that it must await the slow operation of what, humanly 
speaking, are secular causes. (2) In so far as Christianity 
imparted moral dignity to the servile class, by insistence upon 
the moral worth of Just those qualities which were especially 
open for a slave to cultivate — obedience, fidelity, gentleness, 
patience, and resignation— it was but reinforcing the higher 
secular teaching of the time ; and, like that, it found itself 
precisely herein most at variance with current conceptions and 
popular ideals of character. It would probably be correct, 
however, to see here the most profound and far-rcaching 
influence of Christianity upon the social history of the empire; 
and not improbably much of the social hostility towards it was 
inspired by a perception of this fact of the inner sympathy of 
the new faith with the discredited and submerged sections of 
the population.* (K) The oloim that the Church gave a special 
impetus to the movement of enfranchisement does not seem to 
be borne out as fully as one would wish.? It is at least a curious 
commentary thereon tliat the ecclesiastics 'were among the 
last to follow the counsels they so lilK’rally bestowed ui)on the 
laity,’* and Christians continued to own slaves like thoi^agan 
neighbours. The historical fact is that slavery lasted In Europe 
for nearly 1000 years after Constantine— so slow is the working* 
of the moral leaven, even when, os here, economic factors 
conspire with religious motives in effecting the ultimate freedom 
•f labour. 

The truth is that much of what is said on this topic fails for 
want of historical knowledge, or through actual svppressvo veri 
in the interests of prejudice. W« can hardly with justice claim 
that the Church in its infancy and youth, advancing not by 
iumps but by and through human volition conditioned always 
by immediate facts and the forties of inherited tendency and 
circumstances, should have seen things more clearly than 
proved to be the case nearly 2000 years later when the * three 
or four absolutely virtuous pages comprised in the history of 
nations’ were written— written, moreover, largely in blood. 
Its action was not so much definitely official and mandatory 
as steadily infiuential for good, a eavta oatuana In the heart of 
the individual slave-owner.!* 

4. Manumission.— Hardly anywhere better than 
in connexion with the iiianuniiBaion of slaven ia the 
fundamental Beliishness and meannesfl of antiquity 
observable. The emancipator never lost by his 
act, but probably in most cases stood to gain much. 

Among the Romans manumission was * less an act of liberality 
than an industrial speculation, the master often finding it more 
for his interest to snare the profits of the trade or commerce of 
the freedinan than to assert his title to the whole proceeds of 
the labour of his slave.*!! 


1 Of. Juv. Sat. xiv. 16 ; Pliny, Jfp. v. 1». 

* Ep. lx. 21. 

* Tr. of Pliny’s letter in Lightfoot, Coloaa. and PhUem.^y p. 
.116. 

* I^ecky, mat. 0 / European Morale, if. 66 f. 

» Cf. Schiller, 1. 4.55. « Of. 1 Co las. 

7 When, in reference to St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, 
Lightfoot says, 'The word "emancipation” seems to be 
trembling on his Ups’ (p. 821V wo must hold that to be purely 
imaginary. The fetter contains not the slightest hint that 
Phiiumon ought to set Onesimus free. The hope that ho will 
receive him as a brother lueanH only that the old tie should bo 
heantifled by the new relation of Christian fellowship. Certainly 
the phrase of v.!* : ovs^ri «l>r 6ov\o^ aWa vwip 6ouAov, cannot be 
twisted to signify manumission. 'Ehere is no evidence that the 
thought of an ultimate general abolition of slavery being 
possible or desirable ha<] ever occurred to St. Paul U'i. A. U. 
McOifferb, Hist. 0 / Chriatianilu in the Apontolic Age, Edinburgh, 
1897, p. .176). 

* l.ecky. Hist, of European Moralifi, li. 71. 

* ‘ The |K>wer of tradition In the blood is quite strong enough, 
often indeed is so powerful as to make progress but slow and 
doubtful, and to prevent the intrusion of new ideas* (P. 
Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica, London, 1899, p. 500). 

1 * Cf. A. Deistmann, Light from, the Ancient East, l^ondon, 
1910, p. 290 ; H. Lotee, Microcommia, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1886, 
ii. 409 ; cf. also art Slavbxt (Christian). 

!! Mommsen, ii. 84. 


Manuinussion was of two kinds — regular 
and informal (minus imta). Of tbe fornior class 
there ivere three varieties.! 

(a) CensH . — Tliis was essentially connected witli 
the remiblican constitution and forms, and wa.s 
probably a very ancient mode. IJiuler the empire, 
with the extinction of the censorship, it is practi- 
cally obsolete. In form it was simply the censor s 
enrolment of the slave, under a name of Homan 
type, on the list of citizenH,^ wdtli his owner’s 
a.H8ent. The slave became free and a Homan 
citizen. No conditions could be attaclied, though 
by means of a preliminary oath taken by the slave 
such could in practice he imposed.*^ 

(b) VimUdn . — This mode was really a fictitious 
litigation or collnsivo action, in the form of an 
action brought hy an ad.Hertor lihertaiis, who 
claimed the slave before tin? presiding magistrate 
as a free man ; the part of adsrrtitr liln'viulls, in 
later times, was usually played liy a lirtor, who 
touched the slave wdth his wand (vindicta, or 
fe.^tuca\ which gave its name t-o the method. As 
the point of the method lies in tlie official declara- 
tion that the slave is a free man, the freedom 
conferred is absolute ; it cannot be suspended 
or made conditional eitlicr expressly or tacitly, 
though doubtless there were ways of circumventing 
this difficulty so as to safeguard the claims which 
the master wished to retain over the services of 
Ilia freedinan. It was not unusual to exact from 
the slave to be manumitted an oath before manu- 
mission covering such services ; repudiation of tlie 
oath rendered the freedman lial>Io to penalties as a 
libertus ingrains,* 

(c) Testamemto.—'Xhh mode, by far the most im- 
portant, is as old as, and tlierefore probably older 
than, the XII Tables. It difiers from the preceding 
iiieUiods in that it is not based on fiction. It 
takes effect only upon tlie ojieration of a valid 
will, so that in general mannniissions by this mode 
stand or fall with the will itself, b’urtlier, this 
manumi.s.sion maybe conditional or deferred (pend- 
ing the event the man is a stain lihe.r ) ; the subject 
in the interim, until the arrival of tlie stated tune 
or the occurrence of the condition, is exposed to 
the ordinary incidents of slavery, sale, etc., Vmt he 
may not be brought into a worse (condition or 
be deprived of his conditional right to freedom. 
Once effective, his liberty is irrevocable, subject 
to bis performance of his (\uties as freedman. 

(d) These were the only foruis of maniimiHsion recognized aa 
valid under the republic ; but there were in use certain other 
I 08 K formal modes. Of such there were Hcveral varieties- 
voluntary declaration inter amicoe, or per epiatolam. Such 
declarations were legally void, but towards the end of the 
republic the prator intervened to protect slaves who had been 
declared free In this way, so that they eiijoj ed freedom de 
faeto, though not de turs.® 

(«) To these forms of manumission must be added one In use 
from the time of Constantine — the mannmistfio in aacroeanetia 
eecleKiia. A constitution of Constantine in a.d. 316 says that it 
bod long been allowed for masters to free slaves in eecleitia 
catholicu before the people, In the presence of the priests. By 
a constitution of 321 suen manumission is de<’lared to give also 
the civitaa Romana. Hence it is surmised that this methixl 
was at first Informal— a development of tlie manumission inter 
amicoa. Justinian seems to nave added the provision that 
there must also he a document signed by the master vice 
teatium. This method appears to be in part a descendant of 


! Cf. Cic. Top. 2 : ' sineqiie censu, nee vindicta, noc testamento 
liber factus eat, non est liber.' 'Tlie origin of Roman manu- 
mission is unknown ; it is already an established institution at 
the lime of the XII Tallies (450 K.c.), Dion. Hal. (iv. 22) credits 
the law about it to Survius Tullius, but little weight attaches to 
this. 

a Cf. Cir. de Orat. 1. 1 H:i. 

* THIh mode t^iould be applied only In Rome, where alone the 
true Roman cenaua wm held. 8tri<*tl.v tho entry of Ihc name 
did not confer the oivitae ; it was the fictitious reiiewid of tho 
record that the man was a citizen, under his proper < Iasii ; hut 
the legal mind of the Romans detected here a niee problem. 

4 fjf. Cic. ad Att. vii. U. 8; Tnc. Ann. xiii. "♦i. 

® Hence such could not diiqiose of their pf cnliuin\ rl. 'fair. 
Ann. xiii. 27. 
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the Greek mode of manumiMlon by dedication in a temple to a 
deity.t 

M. Aurelius and his brother authorised or regulated the 
purchase of freedom by slaves. This must have oeen an old 
practice in Rome, Just as in Greece it was apparently the usual 

ractice. The slave arrantred with a third party to purchase 

itn from his master, with money supplied oy the slave, and 
then manumit him. The source of the purchase- money was 
immaterial, whether it came from the slave's peeufium (which 
in law belonged actually to the vendor, his master) or from a 
loan advanced by a friend or even by the purchaser by arrange- 
ment with the slave. A slave so purchased was said *suis 
mimiiiis eml.’ ^ The purchase was nctitious {imaginaria), but 
was winked at by the law. 

IV. Freedmen , — Upon formal manumission by 
a valid method a slave became a froedman {liber- 
tinus^ if spoken of with reference to class ; libertus 
[=liberatus] in relation to his former dominus, 
who now becomes his patronus). In business re- 
lations with the world ho was his own man,* but 
towards his old master and his family ho continued 
to stand in a seini-servile relation/ under certain 
ties recognized by custom and law. 

1. Social position.— Liberated slaves were per- 
haps usually set up in business or industry by their 
old master, who indeed in most coses liberatea them 
to that end, and they continued to act as bis con- 
lidentiol agents in financial undertakings, and as 
managers of businesses in which tXxepatronua was 
sleeping partner. A man was thus able to profit 
by trade while avoiding the social stigma of direct 
management, and, if he wos a senator, he was thus 
enabled to evade the Claudian law of 218 B.G., for- 
bidding senators or their sons to engage in com- 
merce — on enactment which drove them partly to 
invest their money in land, i.e. in slave* worked 
estates, partly to defeat the law in various ways 
through buHiness slaves and freedmen. The 
Claudian law thus indirectly encouraged manu- 
mission, 

Freedmen, though citizens, were in an inferior position, as 
they had not oonnuhium with free persons, or the ixis hirnontm 
(right of office or of sitting in the senate) ; nor could they as a 
rule servo in the legions » or among the equites. Their politi- 
cal rights were really annulled by their being restricted to 
enrolment in the four city tribes.® 

2 . Importance under the empire.— One of the 

most remarkable features of the empire was t-lio 
swift rise of freedmen to wealth and power, and 
the extraordinary importance to which individual 
freedmen attained, not only in the business world, 
but in that of imperial administration, in spite of 
the most violent prejudice and hatred felt towards 
them by aristocrats and plebeians alike. The in- 
scriptions hear testimony to the extent to which 
wealth drifted into the hands of this class, just as 
in previous centuries it had tended to concentrate 
in the hands of a comparatively small section of 
ingenui^ the great noble and the great contractor, 
and to be mniost wholly witliorawn from the 
pea.sant and artisan. Since a freedman had no 
so(!ial standing to lose, the whole field of industry 
and tra<le, to which he had been trained as a slave, 

1 Cf. Mitteiai, pp. 100, 876. 

5« Cf. Suot. oo mu«t. Gramm. 18. 

3 A slave, having no legal name, had to have one mode for 
him on insnumission. He took the name (nomen and preena- 
inen) ot his old master, adding his own slave name as cognomen ; 
of. Oic. ad. A tt. iv. xv. 1. 

4 A slave liberated by will was called orcinus libertua, and the 
patron's rights fell to the children of the deceased. 

This was the strict rule under the empire, so that a freed- 
nmn, l>efore he (;ouirl be enrolled in the army, must have 
ingenuitas conferred upon him by the exercise of the iinporial 
prerogative. But libertini were always freely employed in the 
fleet. 

® Mommsen, i. 896f. ; details in hie Staaterecht^ Berlin, 1874- 
88 , iii. 436 f. Cicero in reference to this approves of the action 
of T. Gracchus, coiisor in 160 b.o., saying that otherwise 
* rempiiblicam quam nunc vix tenemus, iam diu nullam habere- 
mus ’ (de Oral, i. 0 [38)). Cicero, of course, exhibits all the 
narrow prejudices of the tminicipalU equea. 

7 Of. Petron. Sat. 88 : * sed liberti scelerati, qul omnia ad se 
fecerunt.' In Martial's day 'freedman's wealtn' has become 
proverbial (Mart. Epiar. v. xiii. 6 ; cf. Sen. Ep. xxvii. 4 : * et 
patrimonium habebat libertini et ingenlom ’) ; see also Juv. Sat, 
1 102 f., xlv. 806 f. 


was open to him ; so that he became, from the 
economic point of view, the greatest enemy of the 
pure-hlooa Italian. Not only were the lower walks 
of trade and industry invaded by freedmen, but as 
capitalists and landowners on the largest scale, 
both in Italy and in the provinces, they became a 
power in the land, and were conspicuous for their 
liberalities to collegia and municipalities. It is to 
this class that we must turn if we wish to trace 
the rise of a free industrial and free mercantile 
element divorced from the social and political 
traditions of the ancient world. 

‘They began to be regarded as the natural free workers of 
the community, who surrendered a portion of their profits to 
their superiors to maintain the upper and middle-class Italians 
in a luxurious idleness.’ ^ 

Trimalchio, the self-made man depicted by Petro- 
nius, is in man^r of his traits tjrpical of the class — 
of its opulence, its vulgar consciousness of success, 
and its utter lack of all traditions or standards, 
except such as were expressible in terms of money.* 

It is under Sulla that, in the person of Ohrysogonus, there 
first comes into view * the artful Greek freedman ... a sinister 
figure, destined to reappear again and again in the days of 
tlie Empire as an instrument of administration, and to wield 
enormous i>ower.'3 The regular use of slaves and ex-slaves as 
public officials began under Julius Oiesar, who installed slaves 
of his household as officers of the mint.^ But the practice must 
go back to a still earlier date, to the time of O. Gracchus, who 
^<‘X)ncentrated the most varied and most complicated functions 
of govorninent in his own person.'® In these multifarious 
activities Oracchtis must have relied upon the skill and devo- 
tion of educated slaves and freedmen, just as did the great 
companies of puhlicani. * The houses of politicians like Ponipey , 
OrassuB and Cnosar were miniature government offices where 
numberless freedmen and slaves from the east were engaged on 
their master's work.'® It is of this class above all, both under 
the later republic and under the empire, that Ferrero’s words 
hold good when he says that ‘ in the pages of too many modern 
historians the mighty host of the workers lies concoaliHl and 
oontemned behind the dominant personality of a few soldiers 
and politicians.’ 7 

3. The imperial freedmen.— The system of 0111- 
nloying in the imperial administration the honse- 
nold talent of the reigning emperor was a neces- 
sary concomitant of tlie empire itself ; for theo- 
retically the emperor was only the first citizen, 
and his administrative staff was simply that of his 

S rivate house, with its hierarchy of slaves under 
epartmental heads who were themselves also 
either slaves or freedmen.® He had neither 
ininisters of state nor a trained civil service, but 
was in theory his own secretary of state, chancel- 
lor, and minister of foreign affairs. It w^as not 
until the rei^ of Claudius, however, that the 
* household or Crosar’ was confounded with the 
commonwealth, and his freedmen placed ‘ on a level 
with himself and the laws’ ;® the political import- 
ance of the emperor’s personal administrative .staff 
increased, so that his freedmen became really 
ministers of state, responsible solely to him, and 
presiding over new cfepartments, or acting with 
increa.sea power and independence abroad.^® The 
three great departments of controller of accounts 
(a rntionibus)^ presided over by Pallas,* ‘ secretary 
1 Ferrero, 1. 840. 

3 Of. Petron, Sat. 77 ; * Oredite mihi : assera habeas, assetn 
valeas ; babes, babeboris,' and 43 : ‘ Ab asse crevlt et paratus 
mit quadrantem de stercore inordicus tollere.’ 

3 Heitland. Raman Republic, ii. 409. 

4 Suet. Jid. Cars. 76 : ‘peculiares servos praeposttit.' 

® Mommsen, 111. .866. 

« Ferrero, 1. 341. 7 i. 347, 

® Of. Suet. Aug. 67. ‘ It was a standing anomaly of the oon- 
stitution that many offices which in a modern state would be 
important departments of the civil service were regarded as no 
more than posts in the chief citizen's household, unworthy of 
the dignity of any person above the rank of a freedman’ 
(H. Furneaux. TaoitX Annolmm, il. 38^. Even under the 
republic ' the domestic transactiou of official business was very 
large at Rome, for the State had given its administrators not 
even the skeleton of a civil service ’ (Qreenidge, Biat. i. 16). 

B Tac. Ann. xii. 60. 

1® Jff.,7., Felix, brother of the freedman Pallas, 'quern cohort- 
ibus et alls provinciaoque ludaeae praeposuit, trium reginarum 
maritum ' (Suet Claud. 28 ; Ac 243*), ^ho ' exercised the power 
of a king in the roirit of a slave ‘ (Tac. Hite. v. 9X 
11 Tac. Ann, xl. 20. 
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(ah jsreftided over by Narcissus,* and 

receiver of petitions (a libellis), presided over first 
by Callistus and then by Dorypliorus * — all those 
being private freedmen oi the emperor — originated 
or took tiieir importance in this reign. Tlie rule 
of these powerful and wealthy freeutnen was one 
of the bitterest memories of the outraged aristo- 
crats’— os though it had been the work of a set of 
mere menials ratlier than of men at the highest 
level of capacity and education. In spite of their 
many gross and obvious vices, the ability and 
immense energy of these freedmen are undeniable. 
The disadvantage of their use was that, for all 
their efficiency and fidelity to their imperial master, 
tliey were not legally state officials at all, and their 
actual position was a standing ofience to the social 
prejudices of their time. 

4. The augustales.— The strict exclusion of 
libertini from magistracies and priestly oflictes, and 
from a seat on the municipal senates, was a public 
loss, as it debarred from public life and tlie con- 
stant distribution of wealtn entailed by office pre- 
cisely the richest and most enterprising class in 
the municipalities. To the problem of associat- 
ing this class with the social and political ideals 
and organization of the empire Augustus early 
devoted attention. To this end he opened to the 
ambition of freedmen a field in the municipalities 
of Italy and the west by mean.s of a new insti- 
tution — tliat of the Augustales and the Seviri 
A uaustalcaA 

V. Economic and social effects.— I nve&ii’ 
gation of the economic efiects of slavery upon the 
lioinan community is at once one of the most im- 
portant and most uifficult chapters in the history of 
the institution. To what degree did slave labour 
interfere with the development of free industry? 
An answer to this question would involve primarily 
an accurate estimate of the number of slaves found 
in Home at a given moment, and the proportion 
they bore to free adults. 

We have no atatistieg aa to the number of urban slaves, public 
and private ; much legs can we diH('X)ver the total slave popula- 
tion of Italy or the luiinbur of frcL’<linen. Roth slaves and freed- 
rnon are spoken of vai^^uely as a vast multitude, so great as 
to awaken alarm in the mind of uiiy one who fa(‘ed the facts.O 
The Htatenient of Athenwus® that ‘very many’ (ird^yroAAot) 
Rumiins poKscHsud 10, (MM) and even 20,000 slaves is no doubt 
an exaggeration. The (reedman, 0. Caic. Claml. Isidorus, 
under Augustus, lost much property in the civil wars, hut left 
at his death 4116 slaves redanius Secundus had 4(X) slaves in 
his city establishment.^ Rut there is no doubt that in Rome as 
in Athens tlie vast majority of the people poshchhimI no slaves at 
all. A reasonable estimate puts the urban slaves at K0O,(MM) or 
WOO, 000.9 

‘ The history of the Roman Republic is largely 
the history of the wealthier cIa.sseH.**® Of the 
poorer classes we know little, as we hear of them 
only in the mass, and generally only as a political 
instrument in the hands of the demagogues. They 
must have had some means of livelihood other than 
the cheap corn distributed by the government 
(which indeed was not distrimited gratis until 
68 B.C.). This applies still more forcibly after the 
number of recipients was ruthlessly cut down from 

320.000 to 160,000 by Julius Ca?8ar,” to a little over 

200.000 by Augustus.*’ The continued existence 
of the trade gilds (collegia opijicum) in the last 

1 8uot. Claud. 28. 9 Dio Cass. Ixi. 6. 

9 Of. Pliny, Paneg. 88 : * civlum doinint, libertorum servl ' ; 
Tac. Hint. 1. 87, II. 96. 

« See J. 8. Reid, The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, 
Cambrige, 1918, p. 611. 

9 Of. Tac. Ann. iii. 63 : * famlliarum nunierum ut iiationes,' 
iv. 27: 'urbem lam trcpldatu, ob multitudinein famlliarum. 
quae glisoebat immensiim, minore in dies plebe Ingenua,’ and 
xiv. 44 ; cf. also Sun. de CUm. I. 24 ; and Tac. Ann. xiii. 27, in 
reference to freedmen. 

« VI. p. 272. 7 Pliny, HN xxxUI. 136. 

»Tac. Ann. xiv. 48. 

9 Bee Furneaux J. 00 ; J. Beloch, ‘ Die Bevolkerung Itallenf 
im Altcrtum,' in Klio, ill. 11903] 471 f. 

10 lleltland, ill. 189. 11 Suet. Jul. Coes. 41. 

19 Dio Cass. Iv. 10 ; Monumentum Anepranum, 16. 


eentuiy of the republic (thougli then largely mis- 
used as instruments of anarchism, collegia soda- 
Ikia) must, it seems, indicate that some freemen 
at least, in spite of the prejudice against small 
industry and retail trading,^ made their living 
by such labour. Some indeed have gone so far 
as to maintain that even under the early onqiire a 
freenjan could always obtain work if lie wanted 
it’ — in spite of the competition of slaves, and of 
libertini, who, as bound to their patronus, must 
in this connexion lie retjkoned with the true slaves. 
A largo number of urban slaves worked within the 
great houses of the rich,* making them to a groat 
extent solf-sunpoi ting, but not directly comnetiiig 
with the small freeman, though undoubtedly re- 
stricting the field of his enterpri.se. Probably still 
larger m the aggregate was the class of slaves 
employed by contractors for public and private 
works, for public shows, and for all the activities 
of the various classes oi puhlicani. Many of these 
slaves had been specially trained for their work.* 
This is the class which direiqly competed with 
free labour, for the free citizen either was not 
sufficiently well educated for these posts or was 
too independent for manual labour, aoart from the 
fact that the stigma attacliing to labour, other 
than agriculture, was very pronounced.® It was 
obviously as easy to hire from his master the soi t 
of slave one wanted as to hire tlie services of a free- 
man from himself, without any certainty that 
ho w’as capable of doing the work. The .slave, 
it was certain, would do the work — his master 
xyould see to that. Hence both the skilled and 
the unskilled forms of labour would appear by 
a natural law to have been almost wholly in slave 
hands, except in so far ns freedmen and their 
children, having gained special skill and habits 
of industry in slaveiy, retained a i)lace in the 
industrial world. The whole tendency of the later 
republic and the empire was in the direction of 

* permanent endowment of the unemployed.’® As 
regards the country estates, the tradition had 
always been that the farm should bo as far as 
possible self-supporting but this had not implied 
that it should be run solely by slave labour.® 
Hired free labourers® were called in when extra 
hand.s were wanted, as at hay-harvost-timo, or for 
the gathering of olives, and the vintage ; Varro*® 
also recommends the use of hired labourers rather 
than one’s own slaves in unlieiilthy districts. 
Nevertheless the tendency was to make such 
properties more and more self-contained and self- 
supporting, BO that even Varro’s farming, which 
stands midway between the small farming of early 
times and the later plantation system, is essentially 
slave-farming and leaves little room for free labour. 
Upon the cattle-runs of S. Italy the work was ao- 
parently entirely in the hamis of the half-wild 
herdsmen,** and here the economic system had sunk 
to a more primitive level ; the .same was true of 
Etruria also.*’ Here the exclusion of free labour 

1 Cf. Cic. de Off. i. 42 (If.Oi ; T.ivy, xxii. 25. 

9 L. Friedliinder, Darstdlungan au» der Sittengeseh.^, Lelp- 
sia, 1881, i. 264. 

3 Sail. Cat. 12: 'domoa atque villaa in urbium modutti 
exaedificatofl.’ 

^ Cf. the rase of Crageus, from whom almost any kind of 
specially trained slave could be hired (I’lut. Crass. 2). 

9 Cf. Clc. Tuso. V. 104 : * quos sintfulog sicut operarios barbar- 
osqiie contemnas.' 

o Heitland, iii. 461. 

7 Cf. Varro, de Re rust. I. 22 : ‘ quae nasfu in fando ac fieri 
a domcHticis potorunt, eorum nequid eniatur.’ 

9 It is curious that Verjfil In his Georgies never mentionH 
slaves. Perhaps the reason is that given in Sen. Ep. Ixxxyi. 14 ; 

* Vergillus noster, qui non quid vcrisslme, sud quid decentiwMiriie 
dicereiur adspexib ncc agricolas docere voluit, «wl leKcnteM 
delectare.’ 

^ Mereenarii, operarii (Cato, de Agrie. iv.), eonducticii 
(Varro, de its nut. i. 17). „ 

10 De Re rust. i. 17. n Ib. it 10 ; Clc. pro TulUo, 14 f. 

w Plut. Tib. Or. 8. 
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mnst have been absolute, for life on the cattle- 
run was below the culture level of the Roman 
populace. 

Two remarkable facts stand out in this inquiry. 
(1) The Roman proletariat, so far as apf^rs, never 
at any time complained of the competition of slave 
labour as depriving them of bread, though the 
Roman populace wanted bread badly — even Cicero, 
superficial p are his social and political judg- 
ments, admits that the corn-law of Gracchus was 
necessary.* (2) The Roman slave-owners, though 
the shrewdest men in the world, never seem to 
have had any doubts about the comparative advan- 
tages of slave labour. Both classes— and the 
same is true of Greece— persist, the one in acrmi- 
oscence in, and the other in an application of, a 
^stem which is now held condemned not only 
in its moral basis but also in its economic results. 
Yet the Roman proletariat showed itself all tlirough 
its history by no means unready to proceed to the 
most violent measures in relief of its grievances ; 
and, on the other hand, we have no right to assume 
on the part of the Roman capitalists a stupid in- 
ability to gather from experience in what direction 
their maximum profit lay. It is undeniable that 
the Roman grandees found their account in the 
slave system as actually worked ; only when 
the financial conditions altered, under the later 
empire, did slavery give place, in oliedience to 
the law of maximum profit, to a new economic 
form, which indee<i is very old — that of serfdom. 
In this connexion it mnst be noted that the 
Gracchan movement would bo entirely wrongly 
interpreted as a protest of free labour against a 
slave system which deprived the freeman of the 
ri^ht to live by his toil. When Tiberius Gracchus 
cned that the beasts had their lairs, but nothing 
was left to Roman citizens save the air and the 
sunsliino, that those who were styled masters of 
the world had no longer a clod they could call 
their own,* he was protesting, not against the 
slave system as such, but against a vicious system 
of land-distribution and of land-tenure, and his 
aim, like that of his brother, w'as not to revive 
the free laliourer, but to re-establish the free 
peasant proprietor ; the anonymous appeals to him 
were nut that he shouiii alnilish the slave, bnt that 
he should restore to the poor their share of the 
public lands.* The failure of the Gracchan legisla- 
tion, BO far as it did fail— in proving unable to 
check the influx of the country population to 
the capital— was due to the fact that it * offended 
against social ideals rather than against economic 
tendencies.'^ Yet it is accepteu almost as an 
axiom that it was the slave system, and the slave 
system alone, that ruined the Italian middle class 
of small proprietors and created the urban pro- 
letariat. 

It is of course on the moral and spiritual ^ound, 
not on the economic, that slavery must ultimately 
be judged. That wide and deep demoralization 
which results for both master and slave is suiii- 
ciently obvious in the case of Rome also. On the 
one hand, the slave-owners, with no feeling of 
responsibility, except that of mere self-interest 
towards those who were absolutely at their mercy, 
fell into that despotic temper which found its 
logical but unexpected final expression in the 
insane cruelties of the successive masters of the 
Roman world. On the other hand, the existence 
in Italy of tens of thousands of men for whom all 
ties of race and kindred and home had been 
snapped at a stroke, for whom no moral standard 
thenceforth held good but that of their master's 


lOio. de Off. ii. SI (78): 'frumentoris largitio 
neoessaria.' 

spiut. m Gr.9. »/6. 8. 


. . ptob 


* Qreenidge EisL i. 209. 


will, for whose conduct the only sanction was 
corporal punishment in its most debasing forms, 
for the vast majority of whom life odered no 
faintest prospect of moral or social independence 
and development, meant, at its lowest valuation, 
a permanent and terrible menace to the whole 
community. The evil was accentuated by the 
fact that tiiis poisoned reservoir was not fenced off 
by the law, nor guarded by nature’s colour-signal, 
which only those for whom the claims of their 
native race and culture already stood for little 
dared disobey ; on the contrary, from this tainted 
source an ever-flowing stream was directed into 
the free population by the way of manumission. 
The condition of social progress, viz. the gradual 
elimination of class inequality, was certainly in a 
degree achieve<l thereby, and the decay of the 
native population to some extent made good ; * 
but it was unfortunately from the most corrupted 
and most pernicious class — that of the urlmu slaves 
—that the freedmen who were the active agents 
in transmission of the blood-taint were mainly 
derived.* The steady stream of manumiKsioiis 
meant that the blood of the lower and middle 
classes of Latin stock was, generation after genera- 
tion, losing its purity and Incoming contaminated 
into a mongrel mixture of blood derived from 
nearly every race in the empire — and that only 
after its purveyors had been for a longer or .shorter 
time submitted to all the deleterious influences of 
slavery. At a coiiH)aratively early date the ett’ecl 
of this process was manifest.* To argue that such 
qualitative distinctions are liistorically and philo- 
sophically invalid, and to |K)int to the fact that in 
the fullness of time Uie blood which Scipiu reviled 
was destined to produce a new race,^ is not per- 
missible, for it wjis after all true that, in com- 
parison with Thracians, Gauls, Gormans, and 
Asiatics, the Italian peoples had been and still 
were the vehicles of higher <;ulture, and that, in 
so far «is the elements assiinilaU^d through inanu* 
mission were derived from Greece, it was never- 
theless from a Greece decadent and debased.® The 
criticism rightly taken, however, is directed not 
against the mere fact of incorporation of diverse 
alien material, but against the ill-regulated and 
fortuitous way in which the incori>oration pro- 
ceeded, and the absence of any selective process 
worthy of the name, the whole Held being in fact 
abandoned to a capricious and haphazard operation 
which gave no guarantee that only those most 
deserving of the honour attained it — a process 
entirely contrary to that lengthy education through 
which the larger political groups within tho Italian 
peninsula itself had been incorporated with the 
republic. It is surely passing strange that aliens 
were freely admitted to citizenship provided that 
they entered by the door of slavery, whereas the 
incorporation of individual foreimers on grounds 
of personal merit was the rarest thing ® and mostly 
the result of jobbery. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in the time of Augustus gives remarkable expres- 
sion, as the result of his own experience, to the 

1 Of. PUny, Ep. vlL 82. * 01. App. de Bell. eiv. II. 120. 

^ See the well-known utterance of Scipio : * cum omnln contio 
adclainasect, " Hoetium,*’ Inqult, "armatorum totlens clamore 
non territue, qui poseum veatro mover!, quorum noverca est 
Italia!"' (Yell. n. iv. 4); Val. Max. vi. if. 8: 'Orto delmle 
rourmure “Non efficietia," ail, “ut aolutoa verear, quoa alll- 
gatoB ^duxi'”; of. Petron. Sat, 122 (166 f.): *Mercedibu8 
eniptae | ao vilea operae, quorum eat mea Etoma noverca ' ; 
Lucan, Phare, vii. 404 ; ' nulloque frequentem | cive auoBomam, 
aed mundi faece repletam.' 

« Of. E. Meyer, Kteine Schriften, HaUe, 1910, p. 212. 

4 Of. Juv. Alt. iU. 68 f. ; Ole, pro Flaoeo, 27 (06) ; de Oral. H. 
66 ( 266 ). 

« .Tuliua Csaaar, however, tried to encouragre immigration of 
skilled labour (Suet. Jtd. Ccee. 42: ‘omneaque medioinam 
Bomae profenos et liberalium artlum doctores, quo libentius et 
ipsi Urbem inoolerent, et ceteri appeterent, civltate donavlt'). 
On the other hand, he sent out a large number of libertini to 
the colony at Oorinth (Strabo, p. 881). 
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evil effects of this indiscriminate system of manu- 
mission, with siififgestions of a remedy.^ But the 
collapse of the empire was not brought about by 
slavery,^ but partly by the inclusion of undigested 
masses of barbarians^ (who play on a larger scale 
within the empire the r61e previously played by 
slave-masses within the body politic of Italy), and 
partly by the vicious non-productive economic 
system of the empire itself. 

LiTXRATuai.— H. Wallon, Hi»L de V^selavage dam Isanti- 
3 vol8., Paris, 1370: W. A. Becker, OaUua^ odar 
rmnUchtn Sc»ntn aus der Zeit AxMmts, ed. II. Goll, 8 vola., 
Berlin, 1888 * G. Boissier, La RfUgwn rrmutine^, 8 vola., 
Paris, 1884 ; Joachim Marquardt, Da$ Privatlsbrn d«r Rdmer^^ 
ed. A. Mau, Leipaiii;, 1886 (— J. Marquardt and T. Mommsen, 
Handb. der r6m, AUertHmer^ vU.]; Samuel Dill, Rtman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 1904 ; A. H. T. 
Greenidg-e, Hist, of Rome during the later Republic and early 
Rrineipate, i. (all puhlishedX do. 1004; W. warde Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome in the Aae of Cicero, do. 1008; W. E. 
Heitland, 7'he Roman Rejmolie, 3 vola., Cambridge, 1009; 
W. W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery, do. 1908 ; 
Klementary Principles of the Roman Private Lata, do. 1012 ; 
M. Rostowzew, Sludien zur Gesohiehte desrdtnischen Kolonates 
(Ist Beiheft of Archiv fdr Papyrusforsehung, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1010) ; Friedrich Liibker. Reallexikon des klassteehen 
Altertunu^, ed. J. (lt;fTcken and E. Ziebarth, Leipzig;, 1014 
(contains many titles of recent works on various aspects of the 
subject). W. J. WOODUOUSE. 

SLEEP.— See Dkkams and Sleep. 

SMARTAS.-i. The Smartas are an important 
sect of BrAlirnans, found mostly in the south of 
India, their cliief seat being in the Mysore State. 
There are also many in the Central Provinces. 
They derive their name from smfti, ‘what was 
remembered,’ or tradition, as distinguished from 
irutif ‘ what was heard,’ inspired or revealed truth, 
only orally and audibly transmitted. As Manu* 
exj>lains it, iruti means the Veda, 877i('ti ‘ the 
institutes of the sacred law.’ 

The Smartas worship the triad of BrahniH, Siva, 
and Vi^nu under the mystic syllable Om, and, while 
admitting them to be equal, exalt Siva as their 
cliief deity. They hold the pantheistic Yeddiita 
doctrine of advaita, or non-dualism, which means 
that tlie universe is not distinct from the supreme 
soul. The letiding tenet of the sect is the recog- 
nition of Brahma Para- Brahma as the only existing 
being, the sole cause and :«ipreme ruler of the 
universe, and as distinct from Siva, Visnu, Brahnift, 
or any individual memlier of the pantheon ; to 
know him is the supreme good. The attainment 
of complete wisdom results in imikti, or liberation, 
and re-union witii the divine ossenoo. But, as the 
mind of man cannot elevate itself to the con- 
tomplation of the inscrutable first cause and only 
soul, ho may be contemplated through iuierior 
deities and sought through the prescribed rites and 
exercises. This creed thus tolerates all the Hindu 
ejeities, and the worship of the following was, by 
Sahkaracharya’s express permission, taught by 
some of hi.s 'disciples ; Siva, Visnu, Ki*§iia, Sarya, 
Sakti, (xaiie^a, and Bliairava. The distinctive 
marks of a 8 inarta Brahman are three parallel 
horizontal lines, of pounded sandalwood or of the 
ashes of eow-duug, on the forehead, with a round 
red spot in the centre. The Hand is of the north 
of India are an outcome of the Simirtas ; they are 
mendicants. 

The founder of the sect M’as Sankara or 
Sahkaracharya the celebrated Hindu re- 

former of the 8 tli cent., and apostle of the Uttara 
Mimaihsa or Vedanta. Their f/wrw, or spiritual 
head, is the i5ringeri Swami, designated the Jagad 
Guru, or priest of the world. He is a man of 
eminent learning and an ascetic of great sanctity, 
trained for his office from boyhood. His claims to 

1 Ani. Rom. iv. 24. i Of. Meyer, p. 210. 

3 Of. The Cambridge Medieval BiMory, Oembridge, 1011 if., 


reverence are admitted by all votaries of ^iva, 
whether of the Sinarta or of any other communion. 
The enormous sums obtained from the piety of his 
disciples during his tours, on which he is often 
away for several years, are spent with a lavish 
Ijana in hospitality and works of idiarity so called. 
Srihgeri, Sriiiga-giri, or pishya-Srihga-giri, the 
sito of the monastery, is a most picturesque and 
fertile spot on the bank of the Tunga river, 
sheltered by the Western Ghftts, in the Koppa 
tdluq of the Kadiir DisirUrtof Mysore. Thejf<Ji 7 ir, 
or landed estate, is aljout 8 miles long by 6 wide. 

a. Subdivisions.— The following are some of the subdivisions 
of tile SmirtoH, in certain of which are also included some 
membors of the M&dhva (9.11.) sect. The BarJaga-naeJ had their 
origin in the northern (haijaga) districts (nad) and speak 
Kannaeja. The De4aiitha are iininigrauUi from the Mahratta 
country and mostly retain the use of Mahrattl. The Babbur 
Kamme, Kannaejok Kamme, and Ulcha Kaiume nearly all speak 
Kannada, a few Telugu also. The Kamme country seems 
to have been to the east of the Kolar District. The Muiiki-nftd 
or Muriki-nid are from tlie Kadaua District and speak 
Tel^u. The Hoysaviga, also called Vai^ciga, derive 
their name from the old Uoysala or lloysava kingdom 
and of course speak Kannada. The Anivelu, or the Six 
Thousand, speak both Kannada and Telugu. The Aruvelu 
Niyogi are a branch of them who are lankOias, or devoted to 
secular callings. The Chitpavan are Mahrattas. The ilavika 
or llaiga are immigrants from Huigu, the ancient name of N. 
Kanara, and they are almost entirely confined to the west of 
the Hhimoga District. They are now principally engaged in the 
cultivation of ureca-nut gardens. They lay claim to original 
descent from the north of India. The Ninall commipiities of 
Kand&varf^, Kavarga, Koja and Kopilvara, Kudasthnla, Si4iivarga 
(properly Si^yavarga), with the Sivalli, are all Tulu Brkhmans, 
immigrants from B. Kanara, the ancient Tuluva, and mostly 
located in the western districts. They engage in agriculture 
and trade and speak Tulu and Kannarjia. The Karude or 
Karh&d*^ et-rii Malirattas from Karh&d- Borne are employed in 
the Itoveriuo Survey. The Konkavastha are also Muhrattas, 
from the Konkan. The Nanduvaidika are from the Telugu 
country and speak Telugu and Kannada. The PrathainaA&klie 
or Madyandina also speak Telugu and Kannada. The Bahav.^si 
are immigrants, like the Chitpavan, from the Mahratta country. 
The Sanketi are from Madura and speak a corrupt mixture of 
Tamil and Kannada. There are two branches— the Kau4ika and 
the Be((adpur, to name<l from the places in which they first 
settled, which are in the W'cst of the ilaHsan and Mysore 
Districts. The Sanketi reverence a prophetess named NAchAr* 
amma or Nanpramma, who seems to nave been instrumental 
in (fusing Un ir migration from their original seats. The Ha|e 
Hiranad speak Kannada and probably derive their name from 
Sira in the Tumkur District. The Vengipuram all speak Telugu. 
So do the Velnadf who resenible the Miiriki-nad. They are 
mostly in the south and east. The Yugi-ii&d speak Kannada. 

3 . Srihg^eri. — The fortunes of J^riu^u^ri, of such 
vital importance to the Sm&rtaa, have had their 
ups and downs. It is worthy of note that the 
same neighbourhood was the cradle of two great 
states, thiiB proving it to be what is called * heroic 
soil.’ It was the birthplace of the Hoysalas. who 
developed into a first-rate power, arrested the 
Chola invasion in these parts, ami finally drove tlie 
Cholas out of Mysore, tliu.s becoming rulers of tlie 
whole country. But on the collapse of the Hoysulu 
kingdom through Musalman invaders I'roin the 
north, in the 14th cent., an interregnum was 
created. Advantage was taken of thi.s by t he head 
of the Srihgeri m<t(h to aid two princes who had 
been connected with the JJoy.Malas to found a new 
kingdom, which before long expanded into the 
great Vija^anagar empire, embracing tlie whole 
of S. India. Madhava, surnainod Vidyaraiiya, 
‘forest of learning,’ the abbot of Srihgeri, hiiiiHclf 
became the first minister, and after him the capital 
was first called Vidyftnagara, eventually ehaiigetl 
to Viiayanagar, ‘city of victory.’ It was now 
that the 7nuth was endowed wdth lands and entered 
on a prosperous career. But Viiayanagar fell a 
prey in 1565 to a confederacy of MuHRlman iKiwers, 
aiul evil times overtook Srihgeri. It wa.s if‘ducod 
to ruins, and its lands were seized by any one wdio 
could get hold of tliem. Meanwhile thn Keladi or 
Bednhr kings in the north-west of Mysore had 
been extending their power and absorbed all 
Kanara and Malabar, with regions beyond to the 
north. They, in common with all the neighliour- 
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ing states, bad adopted the new Vira ^aiva or 
Lingftyat {q.v.) faith, which had spread with great 
rapidity throughout the Kannacla and S. Mahratta 
countries. To them, nevertheless, the guru ap- 
pealed in person and was successful in enlisting 
their support. The ruined buildings were rebuilt 
and the lands restored. At the same time, the 
guru judiciously resolved to ^.cognize the Lin- 
gayats, as being votaries of Siva, though they 
would have notiiing to say to Brahmans. Since 
that time the place has been in safety, and, after 
the Kcladi or Bednur kingdom was subdued, has 
been liberally maintained by the Ilajas of Mysore. 

4. Other ma^hs. — OUier maths besides Snhgeri 
were establish^ by Sahkar&chfi.rya in various 
parts, which are still in operation. The most 
notable is the Badarik&srama at Kedarnftth in the 
Himalayas. This is where he died, at the early 
age of 32. The temple there is to this day always 
served by a Nambdtiri Br&liman (known as the 
rdwal) from Malabar, which was Sail karach ary a’s 
native country. Other maijis are at Dwftraka in 
Kathiawar, Jagannath in Orissa, and Kumba- 
konam in Tanjore. There was thus one at each 
cardinal point of the compass. 

Litkiiatcrk.— H. H. Wilson, Religious Se.eit of the JJindtts, 
ed. Rost, Ixtndon, 1862; John Dowson, Classical Dictionary 
of Hindu Mythology and Religion^ etc., do. 1870 ; L. Rice, 
Jf rev Ined ed., i., do. 1807. LEWIS lliCE. 

SMOKING.— I. Smoking to produce rain.— In 

S riniitive soidety, where the food-supply is governed 
irectly by the rainfall, the attitude of man is 
intensely practical and calculated to produce states 
of emotional intensity. The emotions must find 
vent somehow ; this tliey do in representative and 
emotional ceremonies to [produce the desired result. 
When primitive man wants rain, ho does not 
imitate it, but endeavours actually to make it.* 
He has learnt by observation that the gathering 
of (douds presages the fall of rain, and consecpiently, 
he argues, to make (blonds is the equivalent of 
making rain. Now nothing would more readily 
suggest to his mind the phenomena of clouds than 
smoke, and it is therefore not surprising that this 
substance frequently liguros in rain-maKing cere- 
monies. 

Thus the Ucchuanaa burn the stomach of an ox at evening 
beranse they imajfine that the black smoke will produce raih- 
cloudB,^ Just as the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico envelop the 
whole country in smoke in Uie spring by burning the grass, in 
order to gather rain-clouds. Likewise the Ziihi Indians of New 
Mcxi(‘o set flro to the grass and trees at the summer solstice in 
order to make a great cloud of smoke, while bull-roarors are 
swung and prayers offered imploring the rain-makers to water 
the earth.* Every four years in August, wlicn the corn is a 
foot high, a sacren danco is performed by Zuftl maidens carry- 
ing baskets of corn, while a man of the Frog clan smokes a 
cigarette of native tobacco over vessels of water and stalks of 
green corn. The object of the rite is to ensure a supply of rain 
and the growth of corn.'* 

Among the Omahas of N. America, when the first thunder is 
heard in the spring, the Elk and Bear clans assemble in a sacred 
tent belonging to the Elk gens. There one of the Bear people 
takes a pipe from a sacred Dog and hands it to one of the Elk 
men with tolMcco from an elk bladder. Before the pipe is 
smoked, it is held towards the sky and the thunder-god Is 
addressed. After the pipe has been smoked, the rain always 
ceases.® 

2. Smoking to produce trance.— It not in- 
frequently happens that various psychological 
experiences are produced by inhaling the smoke of 
certain plants — a fact that has led primitive man 
to regard smoking as a means of getting into 
communication with the spirit world. Thus in 
the Hindu Kush the dainyal^ or sibyl, inhales the 
smoke from the smouldering sacred cedar with a 
cloth over her head, till she is seized with con- 
1 Cf. art. Rai^ ft B. 

3 &il3, pt. i., Ths Magic Art, Ixindon, 1011, i. 201. 

SM. C. Stevenson, 'The Zufii Indians,' tS HBXW [1004], pp. 

201., 168ir. 

« /ft. pp. 41, 43, 61-&7, 18011. 

® J. 0 ; Dorsey, 'Omaha Sociology,' 8 RBEW [1884], p. 227. 


vnlsions and falls to the ground.* The smoke of 
the same wood is also inhaled by the prophet 
among the Takhas on the border of Kashmir in 
order to keep oil evil spirits before he utters his 
oracle.^ The sacred laurel was inhaled by Apollo’s 
prophetess before she prophesied,’ and in Madura 
the woman who is to act as the medium of a spirit 
inhales the smoke of incense, sitting with her head 
over a smoking censer. Gradually she falls into 
a trance, and her utterances are regarded as 
oracular.^ By smoking tobacco the sorcerers of 
Brazilian tribes raise themselves to ecstasy in 
their convulsive orgies and see spirits. The Bororo 
Indians (Brazil), e,g., bless the new maize by an 
aroetorrari (m^icine-man) working himself into 
a frenzy by dancing, singing, and incessant smok- 
ing, and in this condition biting into the husk and 
uttering shrieks from time to time.® 

Among the Baganda of Ocntral Africa a priest is set apart as 
the vehicle of the manifestation of the late king’s spirit. The 
royal tomb is visited five months after the death of the king by 
his successor’s undo, three chiefs, and a few soldiers. One of 
the party enters and severs the head from the late king's body, 
brings it nut, and puts it in a heap for insects to eat off the 
flesh. The skull is then washed and filled with wine and later 
with milk, after the former has been drunk by one of the 
priests. The lower jaw-bone the special portion of 

the body to which the ghost of the deceased clings— is put into 
a separate house shaped like a bee-hive. This ‘ temple ’ contain- 
ing the jaw-bone and umbilical cord (tnultnigo) of tl»e king is 
divided into two compartments— an outer one, into which the 
ordinary people are admitted, and an inner one, where the 
spirit of the departed king is said to dwell. In front of the 
•urtition is a throne covered with lion- and leopard-skins, and 
n front of this Is a rail of spe-ars and shields and knives, keeping 
the entrance to the throne sacred. When the mandwa, or 
priest, who is to bo possessed by the king’s spirit wants to 
converse with the people in the king's name, he first comes to 
this throne and speaks to the spirit inside the inner room, telling 
it the business of the people. He then smokes one or two pipes, 
and after a few minutes he begins to rave, being possessed with 
the spirit, and speaks in the tones of the late king.« 

3. Smoking to produce guardian spirits.— 
Young moil of the Blackfeet tribe of N. Ameritia 
use pijios in a ceremony for acquiring a guardian 
spirit. They ‘ go up on to a hill, and cry and pray 
for some animal or bird to come to them. . . . 
They take with them a pipe and tinder and flint, 
and a native weed or hark for smoking (not 
matches or tobacco). Wlien the pipe is filled, they 
point the stem to the sun and say, “ Pity me, that 
some animal or bird may come to mo I ” Then 
they address the trees, the gras.s, the water, and 
the stones in the same manner.’ The animal or 
bird that aiqiears to them in their dreams become.^ 
their guarilian spirit.* 

4. Smoking as a means of propitiation.— Smok- 
ing is employed in ceremonies to propitiate gods, 
animals, and stones, (a) Gods. — Tlie Usages of N. 
America liegin an undertaking by smoking a pine 
with a prayer : ‘ Great Spirit, come down to smoke 
with me ns a friend 1 Fire and Earth, smoke with 
me and help me to overthrow my foes!’® The 
Comanches of the prairies send the first puff of 
tobacco-smoke to the Great Spirit, and the second 
to the sun. The Creeks, who regard the sun as 
a symbol of the Great Spirit, send him the first 
puff of the calumet at treaties, and the Natchez 
chief smokes towards the east at sunrise.® Among 
the Thompson Indians of British Columbia, when 
tlie first tobacco of the season is gather^ and 
smoked, an elderly man assembles all the in- 
habitants of each lodge, arranging the smokers 

1 J. Biddulph, 2VtftM the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, 
p. 07. 

a OBi, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 883. 

3 Lucian, Bia aeeueatue, 1 ; PluUroh, de B apud Delphoe, 2. 

4 om, pt. 1., The Magic Art, I. 384. 

3 V. nric and P. Radin, ' Contributions to the Study of the 
Bororo Indians,* /it / xxxvi. [1906] 802. 

aj. Roscoe, 'Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,’ JAI xxxi. [1901] 120f., xxxii. [1902] 46 f.; cf. The 
Baganda, London, 1011, p. 283. 

7 E. F. Wilson, ’ Report on the Blackfoot Tribes,' Report of 
87ih Meeting of Brit. Aesoe., London, 1888, p. 187. 

9 PC9 il 888. » /ft. pp. 287 f.. 843. 
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(male and female) in a circle while he stands in 
the middle. He then addresses the company, cuts 
up some of the tobacco, and, after mixing it with 
bear- berry loaves, Alls a lar^e pipe, lights it, and 
hands it to each of the individuals in turn, follow- 
ing the sun’s course. Every one takes a whiii* and, 
holding up his hands, blows the smoke between 
the Angers and over the breast, praying to the 
Tobacco Chief to be kept from sickness and death. ^ 
The HaAga and Tfik^-sabe, or Black Shoulders 
clans, of the Oinahas are in possession of two pipes 
made of red pipe-stone and decorated with porcu- 

E ine quills. According to Anbahebe, the aged 
istorian of the Omahas, the old men made seven 
pipes and carried them round the circle formed by 
the tents of the tribe. They gave the Arst pipe to 
the head of the Ink^-sabe gens, and then passed 
on to the Ilaiiga, to whom they handed a Arebrand 
with which to light the pipes for the chiefs. The 
Bear, Blackbird, and Turtle people received no 
nipe because they feared them. The Eagle people, 
however, not being feareil, were given a pipe, and 
the remaining live pipes were distributed among 
the ‘ good ’ sections of the other clans. This tradi- 
tion IS based on the belief that these seven pipes 
are symbols of peace. On ceremonial occasions 
the two pipes kent by the Ifiki‘.-sabe are brought 
out of the sacred hag in which they are kept with 
the other tribal relics, and solemnly cleaned and 
Ailed by Tetasanda men, who, while performing 
these functions, recite certain foririuhe. They are 
lit by a member of the Hafiga clan, and are passed 
round the circle of the chiefs assembled in council 
on tribal allairs. Botli pipes are smoked by the 
chiefs, who blow the smoke upwards, saying, 
‘Hero, Wakanda, is the smoke.^ This is done 
because they say that Wakanda gave them the 
pipes and he rules over them.^ 

(6) Animals . — Before setting out on a hear hunt, 
the American Indians ‘oft’ered expiatory sacriHcos 
to the souls of the bears slain in previous hunts. 
When a hear was killed, the hunter lit his pipe, 
and putting the mouth of it between the bear’s 
lips, nlew int(» the bowl. Ailing the beast’s mouth 
with smoke. Then ho begged the bear not to be 
angry at having been killed and not to thwart him 
afterwards in the chase.* Tlie Assiniboins address 
prayers to the bear and offer to it sacriAce.s of 
tobacco, belts, and other valued objects. The 
head of the animal is often kept in camp for several 
days and ornamented, the pipe is offereil to it, and 
prayer made that the natives may be able to kill 
all the bears they meet without harm to them- 
selves.® The trader Alexander Henry has de- 
scribed the apologies offered by the Ojibwas to a 
bear which he killed near the winter camp in 1764. 
The animal was reminded that it w'as an English- 
man who had done the deed and was requested 
not to lay the fault upon the natives. The next 
day the liead of the bear was placed on a new 
Stroud of blanket, pipes were lit, and tobacco- 
smoke was blown into the nostrils to appease lier 
anger.® A similar ceremony was performed in the 
same district when an Englishman killed a rattle- 
snake. It was addressed as grandfather and 
smoked over, and its protection was sought for the 
Indians and their families.'^ 

(c) iSfonej.— The Huron Indians of Canada offered 
tobacco to certain rocks, such as the one called 
Tsanhohi Arasta (the abode of Tsanhohi, a kind of 
J J. Teit, ThA Thompion Indian* of Brit. Columbia^ New 
York, 1900, p. 349. 

2 3Ni?NV,p.22lflf. 9Ib. 

* (xB*t pt. V., Spirit* of the Com and of the Wild, London, 
1913, li. 224. 

5 P. J. de Smet, We*t*m Missions and Misno7iarie8, New 
York, 1868, p. 139. 

J. Mooney, * Myths of the Cherokee/ 19 RBSW [1900], pt. i. 
p. 446. 

1 OB^, pt V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, U. 218. 


bird of prey), which apparently stood at one time 
on the bank of the St. Lawrence. This stone is 
said to have once been a man, and it was thought 
that in the hollows of the huge boulder a demon 
dwelt. In consequence tobacco was deposited in 
one of the clefts of the rock by the natives as they 
paddled up and down the river, and the spirit was 
addressed thus : ‘ 0 demon, who do.st inhabit this 
place, here i.s some tobacco which I offer to you. 
Help us, save us from sliipwreck, defend us from 
our eiiemie.s, cause \is to do gootl business and to 
return safe ami sound to our village.* Likewise 
every spring the Mandau Indians approached a 
thick porous stone some 20 ft. in circumference, 
‘and solemnly smoked to it, alternately taking 
a whiff themselves and then pavssing the pipe to 
the stone.’ The following morning certain marks 
(secretly painted on the stone during the night) 
were examined and deciphered.^ 

LiTBKATUltK. — The litoratiire has boon i^ivon In the footnotes. 

K. O. James. 

SNEEZING.-See Nose, § 4. 

SOBRIETY. — The relation of sobriety* to 
temperance and moderation (</</. v.) has boon 
variously understood. Aquinas regards sobriety 
as a part of temperance.® Jeremy Taylor, on the 
other hand, says that sobriety ‘hath within it 
[includes] the <luties of temi)erance, chastity, 
Iminility, modesty, and content.’* The fact is 
that the word in its widest sense is e(iuivalent to 
moderation. 

* Nomen autem aobrlotatls (tuinitur a mensura ; dioitur eniiu 
aliquis sobrius, quasi briatn, id OHt, menHuram, servans.’s 

But, inasmuch as it is ‘chietly praiseworthy’ to 
observe moderation ill the matter of drink, since 
drink in a greater degree tlian food impedes the 
use of reason, sobriety may ho regarded as a 
‘ special virtue * designed to guard against * the 
special impediment of reason ^ which is involvecl 
in excessive use of strong drink,® 

1, As a s^iecial virtue, sobriety is a duty par- 
ticularly enjoined upon the youngs on women, 
and on the Church-ruler.^ Speaking generally, 
Scripture is far from discouraging or prohibiting 
tho use of wine. It was, indeed, lorbiiiden to the 
nriests at the time of their ministration and to the 
Nnzirite during the period of his se[>aration,® but 
generally ‘wine’ is regarded as tlie symlnil of all 
that is most generous and joyous in human life. 
Its gooil effects, however, depend upon strictly 
moderate use, and St. Paul’s words in Bo 14^^ 
imply that there may bo emses in which total 
abstinence is u way of showing true hrotlicrly 
love; in other cases it may be a condition of 
personal nerfection.® 

2 . In the NT use of tho word v7i<f>d\ioi we see a 
gradual extension of tho word ‘ sobriety ’ to other 
spheres. In I Th 6’'* tho word vi/ftpuif is opposed 
to fieSOaKciv, but vTi<pd\ios in 1 Ti 3* is evidently 
understood by early commentators to hnply some- 
thing more than abstinence from the disaDling use 
of strong drink. ’J’huH Chrysostom says : vrj<l>d\iop 
Apoi deirdv lepla . . . SiopartKdy, Kalfivplovi iravraxbOtp 
K€KT^a0ai robs 64>0a\piov8. He adds that tho multi- 
plicity of cares and worldly business usually hinders 
the growth of this grace. “ The wider use of p-fitpap 
appears also in 1 I* 1^® 4* 5®. It is used in these 
passages metaphorically to mean calmness of 
temper, watchfulness, and self-control.^® Thus in 

I J. a. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, J^ondon, I9is, 
U. 69f. 

3 On the use of the word and ita different Greek equivalent! 
in the NT ace UDB, s.v. 

s Sumtna, 11 . U. qu. cxliii. * Holy Living, (.‘h. ii. 1 1. 

B Aquinas, Summa il. ii. qu. cxiix. art. 1, renp. 

» lb. art. 2. 7 1 Tl 3S. 11 , Tit etc. 

* Lv 10*, Nu 6®. ® Aquinaa, loc. eit. art. 3 ad 3. 

JO De Saeerd. ill. 241. n Ib. 344. 

1® Cf. 2 Tt 4®, 1^4* watrip. 
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1 P the duty of * soberness ’ is closely connected 
with that of girding up ' the loins ’ of the mind, 
checking the vague wandering of thought and 
speculation, etc. 

Sobriety in ihiH (wriM ' (ftuirdji men against the *' lntoxi<«tion " 
of false prophets, against false views of against nx>ral 

and doctrinal caprices.' ^ 

In the same way, St. Paul opposes to intoxication 
the duty of lieing * filled witii the Spirit.** The 
word, however, that is more frequently used in 
this connexion is the verb vwftpovuv i the adv. 
ffOHppdvut is also found,* and au<l»po9ifvri at least 
once, in this sense.^ The grace of sobriety 
corresponds to the actual condition of tlie world, 
and to the fact that human life necessarily involves 
warfare and struggle, demanding the vigilance 
of a soldier and the endurance of an athlete!* 

(1) According to the teaching of the NT, sobriety 

thus includes watchfulness against the great 
enemies of our salvation,® and against the danger 
of being overcome by the intoxicating draught 
of pleasure, the pressure of worldly care, the 
example of an evil world. This is the temper 
enjoined by our Lord in Mt Lk 12*®*^ and 

21^'** ; the wakeful heart, the girded loins, the 
lighted lamp are symbols of the spirit which should 
animate the Christian in a world full of hidden 
snares, deceits, and allurements. 

(2) Sobriety also includes a moderate and 
temperate use of creatures, *a moderate delight 
and satisfaction in prosperity,’^ the temper that 
does not expect too much oi life and is not in- 
ordinately dismayed or depressed by adversity. 
Bernard speaks of sobriety as the counterpart of 
two forms of intoxication : 

'Ebrietai exterior voluptotum effusio, Interior ourioaitatum 
occupatio.’ 8 

Sobriety accordingly involves restraint in the 
matUT of pleasure,® and the curbing of curiosity. 
Pracstically the duty of sobriety in this aspect is 
identical with teinperanco {q.v.). 

' The Hobriety of the soul coneiate in humility, and in being 
content with ueoeMariea.' lo 

(3) A very important part of sobriety is a just 
self-estimate. So St. Paul insists, having regard 
to the general needs of the community and the 
necessity that each individual should realize his 
true function and place in it.'* Sobriety in this 
sense is equivalent to * the philosophic mind * which 
comes with years. 

*As we grow older ... we take more ami more our right 
place in the social organism. . . . We recognize that we are 
members one of another. That ie a fact whit:h involves a claim 
- the claim that we should love our neighbour as ourselves. 
We recognize that one member (^aiiiiot stifTer wlUiout the other 
members suffering with it. . . . Wo come to accent our limita- 
tions, internal as well as external. ... It is only in middle age 
that most of us are able to sav calmly of our rivals : " he must 
ncrease, but I must decrease.*’ ’ *8 

(4) Finally, sobriety is the temper that results 
from a particular view of the wond and of life — 
a view everywhere implied in Scripture, and 
equally removed from shallow optimism and from 
pessimism. There is a frame of mind which 
nerhaps finds its typical embodiment in men like 
Bishop Butler. 

* We should, ' he says in a characteristic passage, * propose to 
ourselves peace and tranquillity of mind, rather than pursue 

1 O. Bigg, Th* KpigtUs of St. Peter and St. Jude (/C?C), 
Edinburgh, 1901, p. 112. 
a Eph f>i« « Tit 2ia. 

* Ac where it is opposed to ‘ madness.’ 

8 Of. 1 Oo 31 928. fl I p rA 

7 o. Bull, Serm. xvl. (ITorifes, Oxford, 1846, 1. 409X 

8 Serin. 63 (Opera, ed. J. Mabillon, Paris, 1839, i. 2478). 

* Of. Aristotle’s definition of crw^poovvif : poriinw 4«rri weal 
ilSovdi(h!th. Jiic.m. 10). 

10 WilsoD, Saera Privata (Workt, v. 146). 
n Ro 128. 

18 See W. Sanday and A. 0. Headlam, The Efnatle to the 
Romawfi (ICC), Edinburgh, 1908, p. 866. 

18 W. R. Inge, Truth and Falsehood in Religion, Umdw, 1906, 

pp. 85, 88 ; see art. Humilitt. 


after high enjoyments. . . . The miseries of life brought home 
to ourselves by oompaailon . . . would beget in os that 
moderation, humility, and soberness of mind, which has been 
now recommended : and which peculiarly belongs to a season 
of recollection, I the only purpose of which is to bring us to a 
Just sense of things, to recover us out of that forgeuulness of 
ourselves, and our true state, which it is manifest far the 
greatest part of men pass their whole lives in.* 8 
This temper is characteristic also of Wordsworth 
and the whole * Romantic * school of poets. Christi- 
anity sanctions and encourages it, in so far as it 
frankly recognizes the presence and power of evil 
in the world, and the close relation that exists 
between physical and moral evil. The Christian 
habitually bears in mind the inevitable limitations 
of human nature in respect of knowledge, power, 
and character. The spirit described in 2 Co 6’® 4® 
is this : * sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing, perplexed, 
but not in despair.^* This is a temper which, as 
we have said, corresponds to the facto of life, and 
w'hich is not unminufnl of the divinely ordained 
regenerative forces which are at work in the 
world, counteracting the disturbing atid dis- 
integrating elements introduced by sin, sorrow, 
and death.® It is a temper which finds its 
characteristic view reflected in the Bible, which 
‘looks on the world as God’s world, ^ and with 
severe truthfulness takes account of the stern and 
sombre aspects of human life, 

‘the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.' 8 
Hence Bishop Wilson enjoins as *our greatest wisdom’ 'a 
constant seriousness of temper ; an universal care and exactness 
of life, an Iridlfferemxj for the woiid ; self-denial, sobriety, and 
watchfulness.*® 

The Christian character is a union of opposites. 
The sobriety described above is (juite compatible 
with fervour of spirit,^ * joy and peace in believing,’ ® 
and cheerful thankfulness ‘for all things.’® In a 
world like ours all things 

* Do take a sober oolourlng from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality ’ ; I® 
but the reign of God is a truth which countervails 
the impression made on the heart by the stern 
and sombre facts of life. I’lie site of St. Petor’s 
martyrdom at Rome is marked by an obelisk 
bearing the inscription : 

‘Ohristus vincit ; Ohristus regnat ; Christus imperat ; 

Vicit Leo ex tribu .fuda.* 

Sobriety is the tem))er wliich has great things in 
view, and which, because it believes in the victory 
of God, learns to ‘ use the world as not abusing it.’ 

Litkkaturk.— J. Butler, The Analogy and Sermons; T. 
Wilson, Saora Privata, and Maxims of Piety and Morality, 
vol. v. of Works (in ’Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology*), 
Oxford, 1847-60 ; Comm, on the Pastoral Epistles. 

K. L. Gttlky. 

SOCIALISM. — Socialism, wdth all that it 
implies and reveals of the desires and possibilities 
of liuman life in this world, stands in thought and 
history as gathering into itself tendencies, ideals, 
impulses, visions, and activities, theoretical and 
practical, which are as profoundly significant as 
any in our modern civilization, and the jKiwer and 
worth of which for the future of mankind no one 
would be justified in estimating on a low scale- By 
enthusiastic believers socialism has been <lescribed 
as in itself a religion ; and the fact that for thousands 
of earnest men and women, feeling themselves 
crushed in the tangle and w'elter of human existence, 
something called * socialism ’ — often something 
cnide, indefinite, tinged with the violence of dis- 
content— has been indeed substituted for religion, 
and made the goal of efibrt and the standard of 
I The eermon was preached on the First Sunday in Lent. 

8 Serm. 6, * Upon Oompaseion ’ ; cf. Anal. pt. 1. ch. 4 . 

8 Of. RoSW. 

®Gf. H. Martensen, Christian Ethics (OensreU), Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1886, H 61-68 ; T. H. Huxley Evolution and Ethics 
(Romanes L^ur^, London. 1898, p. 290. 

8 Wordsworth, Tintem Abbey, 89. 

6 Saera Privata (Workt, v. 147). 

7 Ro 12U. ® Ro 1618. 9 Epb 6W. 

Wordsworth, InHtnaHona of ImmorUUUy, 801. 
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oonduct, 18 an indication both of the paMion and 
the enthusiasm for humanity which lie behind all 
socialistic theories, even the crudest, and of the 
failure on the part of re%ion, as usually understood, 
to meet desperate problems and high aspirations in 
the life and thougiit of modern men and women. 
It would be unwise and unworthy to present 
socialism as an insignificant thing, whether we deal 
with it as a theory or complex of theories a^ut 
existence, as a vision of what human society mif'ht 
be and perhaps ought to be, or as a comprehensive 
ideal to be achieved in the future. Socialism 
belongs to the big things of human history and 
endeavour. 

As practically all writers on the subject have confessed, 
socialism is difllcult to define with accuracy and brevity in such 
a way ae to cover all that the term contains, still more all that 
it means for those who most sbicerely and devotedly use it 
Socialism has been called a relimon. In modern history It stands 
before the observer as distinctly a * movement,' somethin^ with 
its ground and ori{^n in life rather than in thought, in the 
factory, the workshop, and the slum rather than in the study. 
But it appears ccjually as a theory, or more truly a complex of 
theories, economic and political, concerned with sodal existence 
and organisation. On occasion it may advance to the rank of a 
philosophy. It has been described as the * economic philosophy 
of the suffering classes.* Again and again, by upholders and 
opponents alike, it has been set in contrast with the philosophy 
of individnalistn ( 9 .V.), however that may be defined. In the 
later years of the Iflth cent, socialism became an organized 
political force In all WesUrn States, with its programmes, 
national and international, its representatives in ^gislative 
assemblies, its parties, and Its press. Socialism may, therefore, 
be considered in any or all of these aspects, and attempts at 
definition made accordingly. Further, it may be treated simply 
as an ideal and defined or described under the form of a Utopia. 
A definition that shall cover all the possibilities seems beyond 
attainment. The best way of approach is probably through a 
study of the history of eo<dalism, as a theory and as a political 
force, with a steady and sympathetic eye upon the actual 
conditions of human existence out of which the theories de* 
veloped and within which alone they could be turned to weapons 
of practical endeavour. 

I. HlSTOhlCAL SURVEY OF SOCIALISTIC IDEAS, 
— In this article it is impossible to treat the history 
of socialism with any completeness of detail. Only 
a survey sufficient to bring out the chief char- 
acteristics, and this mainly in the region of 
socialistic ideas rather than socialistic effort, will 
be attempted. 

i. Socialism a modern development.— It is 
imi>ortant to recognize from the outset that social- 
ism, as a historical fact, both in its theoretical 
aspects and as possessing {)olitical and practical 
importance, is a modern development. If socialism 
were so indefinite as to be only the philosophy, 
explicit or latent, of thesuflering classes of mankind, 
or if we include under it any and every attempt at 
emancipation on the part of people in economic and 
social enslaveiiicat, or again any vision at any time 
of a better social future for humanity, any ideal 
‘Republic* or ‘Civitas Dei’ or ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven ’ that imagination has bodied forth, then 
there has always been socialism ; but it is rhetoric>al 
exaggeration to push back socialism beyond the 
limits of the modern period. Those limits are 
fairly definite. They may be taken to be, on the 
one nand, the French Revolution and, on the other, 
with less accuracy as to delimiting dates, that 
series of changes, in the social and economic 
structure of civilization, from the basis of feudalism, 
the land, and economically individualized pro- 
duction, to the basis of commercialism, capital, 
machinery, and collective production, which is 
summed up under the phrase ‘the Industrial 
Revolution.’ We need look no farther back than 
the last quarter of the 18th cent, for the beginnings 
of socialism. 

ii. Early sociallstic thought illustrated ; 

ITS SOURCES.— J. T. Merz* points out that the his- 
torian Michelet opens his History of the Nineteenth 
Century ‘by intrc^ucing three great Socialists.’ 

1 History of Buropsan Tiwught in ths ZIXth Century, Edin- 
burgh, 1896>1912, iv. 472 ff. 


It is a significant beginning, and reveals profound 
insij^bt into the deeper currents of 19th cent, life 
and into the importance of socialism. The socialists 
whom Michelet names are Babeuf (1764-97), Saint- 
Simon (1760-1826), and Fourier (1772-1837). 

piese men, he says, * emerge about the same time from the 
prisons of the Terror. Their ideas, to begin with, are In no 
wise discordant; they have same mdnt of departure: 
humanity, pity, the outlook on extreme miseiy. . . . Whatever 
o^nion one may form of the three famous Utopists, we must 
admit that their systems, even their eocentrioities, sprang from 
an admirable emotion, from the rising of a most generous feeling. 
Babeuf asks only for the jiivision of deserted lands, abounding 
everywhere, in order to make them productive : Right is the 
single basis, the universal right of men to a suifioient living. 
Sain t-SiuK)n desires iVojjrfM . . . Fourier raves for JETarmony.^l 

Far more important than the 'systems’ which 
these men desired or the practical demands which 
they mode are, as Michelet suggests, the motives 
underlying their writings, the controlling ideas with 
which they worked, and the assumptions on which 
they rested. They aimed, in the end, at nothing 
less than an entire reconstruction of society, a 
radical alteration in the whole method and manner 
of human living. In so doing they established from 
the outset a characteristic of socialism which it has 
always retained, and lapse from which may truly 
be regarded as lapse from genuine socialism. Both 
as theory and as movement, socialism seeks to 
envisage and to establish an order of social existence 
totally difierent from that which is charac^teristio 
of moilern industrial civilization. The order of 
social and ecf>nomic life which the Industrial 
Revolution induced was accompanied from its in- 
oeption by the demand for an altogether new order. 
In a sense, though not quite in the sense intended 
by him, the contention which, as we shall indicate, 
Karl Marx insisted on as so important, to the efiect 
that the capitalistic order of life contains within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction, is true 
enough. Revolt has been with modem indus- 
trialism all along, its second self, its perpetual 
shadow. The mind and heart of modern life, which 
in the French Revolution, despite awful failures 
and disillusionment, received so rich an emancipa- 
tion, have ever been in conflict against machinery, 
the |)eculiar force in the Industrial Revolution ; and 
soci^ism represents in no small degree the persist- 
ent struggle of mind and heart against macninery. 
Feolin(|B of pity, a sympathetic enthusiasm for 
humanity, belief in equality and brotherhooil and 
the rights of man, distrust of ‘ civilization,’ a strong 
sense of the injustice and ugliness of jxiverty and 
misery— these emotional and spiritual Qualities, .so 
potent in producing the mighty upheaval in F ranee, 
lived on into the era of the factory and the niachine 
as perpetual incentives to criticism and discontent ; 
they are the moral springs of every consciously 
elafwrated socialistic theory, even the most appar- 
ently materialistic, and they are the real sources of 
energy in every socialist movement. It is, there- 
fore, significant that men like Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, who influenced socialism in the bogiiiiiing, 
were more Utopian than scientific, more akin to 
the poets than to the sociologists or economists, 
more open to the logic of the heart than to that of 
the philosophy of history. 

z. Saint-Simon. — If socialism seeks a beginning 
in the thought of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and their 
followers, we must admit that it originates from 
men who had a geniune passion for humunily. 
They sought after a complete reorganization of 
society which should allow human beings full 
opportunity to develop and display the qualities of 
humanity which they possessM ; they oelicvcd in 
the natural goodness of man, in his natural ability 
to achieve aliHolute truth, and in liis natural and 
inalienable right to full and satisfying life. The 
systems whicih they imagined as likely to give 

I Michelet, Hitt, du XI Xe tiieU, 1. 1, quoted In Merz, loc. dt. 
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human nature the best chance to be itself would 
hardly pass muster now as in accord with received 
socialistic theory. Saint-Simon, e.r;., who directed 
his sense of revolt mainly against the ancient r 6 nme 
and viewed the approaching change to industri^ism 
as good in itself, seems to contemplate an ordering 
of society in which spiritual power shall be vested 
in men of science, and temporal power in repre- 
sentatives of the property-possessing class, leaders 
of the new industrialism— a disastrous heresy, 
viewed from a later standpoint. The contrast 
between labour and capital, so prominent in sub- 
He(][uent theory, is not present to him. In the 
writings of his later life his interest, it is true, 
becomes more and more fixed on the question of the 
condition of the poorest classes in society. In his 
Neio Christianity (1825) he emphasizes tiiis asf^ct 
of the matter repeatedly and develops the view 
that the main function oi society is the betterment 
of the moral and physical existence of the poorest 
class : society ought to organize itself in the way 
best adapted for attaining this end. This was 
Saint-Simon’s final interpretation of the Christian 
ethic, a true philosophy of the fluttering classes, 
and an attempt, not noticeable in his earlier works, 
to place his social theories on a religious basis and 
prefi«nt thorn indeed as a necessary fulfilment of 
Christian truth. Saint-Simon’s writings contain 
many fruitful and brilliant ideas, and there are few 
of the great social problems of modern life on which 
he does not touch ; but his schemes have historical 
interest only. His main contribution was to i^ro- 
sent plainly the truth that the crucial problem of 
the new modern world which he saw opening before 
him would bo nothing loss than the ultimate 
organization of society as a w’hole. Among his 
more immodiate followers, in the midst of many 
extravagances which brought the whole complex of 
his ideas into disrepute, we find notions whicli were 
destined to play a great part in later socialistic 
thouglit. The uelinito attack on private ownership, 
soon to become one of the cardinal characteristics of 
socialism, finds emphasis, and there is developm<?nt 
towards doctrines of extreme communism, whilst 
the conception that the principle of association (co- 
operation) iniisb be fundamental in social organiza- 
tion becomes prominent ; we get the first hints of 
the emancipation of women and of the doctrine of 
the political and economic equality of the sexes as 
necessary to worthy social life. 

2 . Fourier. — The underlying assumptions on 
which Fourier, a clearer and more systematic 
though Jess inttuential thinker, rested nis views 
were iniicli the same as Saint-Simon’s. He believed 
in the ultimate, native goodness of human nature, 
and desired a social organization that should give 
freedom for full exorcise of every individual’s 
capacity and desire. Set free from restraints, 
human nature, he believed, would inevitably work 
towards harmony. The social system which he 
imagined as adequate to meet the need for freedom 
is interesting as representing a tendency in social- 
ism opposed to the corresponding dominant tend- 
ency of the Saint-Simon school. Whereas Saint- 
Simon looked rather to centralization and what 
we might call bureaucratic government, by scien- 
tific experts, as the way of social salvation, Fourier 
envisages a tremendous development of the small, 
autonomous group— a kind of village commune 
with full local self-government— as the basis of 
social organization. He thought that such an 
arranpment would allow a greater mea.sure of 
real ireedom to the individual than any other 
method, freedom for the individual being the 
object of social organization. 

These two tendencies, the one towards centralised govern- 
ment and the abeolutizing of the Btate, the other towards 
group-organisation and decentralisation — the spreading of 


autonomous power over as wide an area as possible— appear 
again and again throi^hout the history of socialism and might 
even be taken as differentiating schools of socialist thought 
one from another. Saint-Simon represents one tendency, 
Fourier the other. Intellectually and spiritually the one 
thinker belongs to the camp of the bureaucrats, the other to 
that of the anarchists. Socialism knows both. 

These early French thinkers, and we may say 
practically afl who can be described as socialistic 
thinkers throughout the first half of the 19th cent., 
developed their ideas on the basis of a profound 
belief in human reason and in an underlying 
natural law, natural right, natural harmony of 
created things, due to the goodness of God or of 
Nature, which it was the highest business of 
reason to discover and to accept. In their view 
the ultimate principle of reality, God or Nature, 
had intended an orderly and harmonious creation, 
and os part of that creation an orderly and 
liarmonious human society, in which man could 
be happy. The principles of that natural social 
harmony and organization existed in rebus oiterms 
and only required looking for. ‘ Has not Nature,’ 
exclaims Canet, a typical socialistic thinker of the 
time, ‘ endowed us with intelligence and reason 
with which to organise happiness, society, and 
equality?* True social organization is a matter 
or knowledge and perception ; only reveal the un- 
derlying natural principles of society to mankind, 
educate men’s minds, and their reason will accept 
and act on them and all will be well. 

3 . Rousseau.— In all this belief in reason and 
natural right and order, which had and still has 
so much to do with the vitality of socialistic specu- 
lation, there is clearly discernible the infinenco of 
the spiritual forces that helped to bring about the 
French Revolution, and particularly the influence 
of Roiissoau {q.'iy,)y the father of so many of the 
greatest ideas in modern thought. It was very 
largely from Koiissean and kindred .sources that 
the early socialistic thinkers learnt their belief in 
the goiMiness and perfectibility of human nature, 
their distrust of civilization and consequent 
demand for a new start in history, a complete 
change, their conviction that mankind needs and 
must have, and can rationally devise, a political 
constitution and an economic and social siructure 
that shall give the individual full freedom of 
personal life, and their optinu.Htic faith in [irogrcss 
and education.' Convinced, thus, that man was 
intended for happiness and was by nature a .social 
being, and yet seeing all around them unhappiness, 
misery, crimes, disorders of all kinds, they could 
only conclude that tho laws of nature had been 
defied or misunderstood, and that the way out of 
the morass was a new application of reason to 
the discovery of these laws and a complete re- 
organization of society on the basis of them. The 
fact that other thinkers of the period also believed 
in a ‘ natural ’ order for society, and thought that 
they had discovered that natural order in industri- 
alism, free competition, and capitalism, does not 
seem to have troubled the pioneers of socialism 
very much. Views opposed to their own belonged, 
no doubt, to what Owen called * the irratiomility 
and insanity of the past and present state of the 
human race.* Although the systems of the first 
socialists differ considerably from one another in 
detail, the authors of them are agreed in the con- 
viction that the rational order is difierent from 
the one in which they lived, and tend to reach 
agreement also in the belief that among the natural 
principles of social harmony and organization there 
may be found at least two which are to be re- 
garded as axiomatic: ( 1 ) that common property 
%8 natural and therefore necessary to happineas, 

' All the early eocialiete were neat believere in propaganda 
and had a remarkable faith and trust in mankind’s power of 
understandhig. They thought that men had only to be ehown 
the truth in order to aot upon It. 
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{2) i\i^i labour is the only title to property. All 
socialistic economics may be said to be variations 
on these fundamental themes. 

4. Robert Owen.— A very interesting and re- 
markable illustration of socialistic ideas, of the 
rationalist and Utopian kind, is to be found in the 
writings and the practical activities of Robert 
Owen (1771-1868). 

Owen was a man of extraordinary capacity and great person- 
ality. His career was a varied and amazing one ; in the course 
of it he rose to wealth and European reputation as a successful 
manufacturer with novel ideas of treating; his workers, and 
sank to poverty and ill-repute as an advocate of extreme com- 
munism, a supporter of social chan(;e and militant trade union- 
ism, and an experimentalist in communist settlements. As a 
*m(^el employer* in his famous factory at New Lanark he 
introduced reforms, amenities, privileges, opportunities of 
education, for his work-people, which ^owed on his part a 
deeply humane insight into the social problems and sadness of 
the new industrial era, and also laid down the lines that were 
later followed in many respects when legislation had to step in. 
perforce, to remedy some of the worst evils of competition and 
mechanical industry. The direction and character of his later 
activities may be illiistratod by such facts as these : in lb25 he 
established, at his own expense, a communist society at New 
Harmony, Indiana ; in 1882 he attempted, on a small scale, the 
establishment of 'an equitable labour exchange system, in 
which exchange was effected by means of labour notes, the usuid 
means of exchange and the usual middlemen l)eing alike super- 
seded ' ; 1 in 1H84 he was mainly responsible for the appearance, 
with amazing though short-lived success, of the 'Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union,' with syndicalist ideals, in 1886 for 
the * Association of all Glasses of all Nations,* a premonitory 
sign of socialistic internationalism. 

Owen’s socialistic thonglit, which chiefly concerns 
us, set forth mainly in his New View Society 
and The Book of the New Moral World (1836), is 
ba.sed on the familiar belief in reason and natural 
right and in ultimate principles of natural social 
order and social harmony which reason can discover. 
Those principles Owen thought ho had di.scovered, 
and in liis writings he undertakes to explain them 
for the benefit of his fellows. Give, first of all, 
freedom to human nature, and it will develop a 
form of society in harmony with natural law. 
Systems of restriction are due to the stupidity 
of man refusing to follow reason ; they prevent 
human nature doing its proper work. The present 
social system is a monstrous imposition which 
must be got rid of ; eiilighteniiient of reason and 
(jducation will achieve its destruction. Owen 
apparently believed that there once was histori- 
cally a true social order, in accordance with 
nature, and the new order which he desiderated 
was a reproduction of that firat paradise. The 
eternal principles of natural social order were com- 
munistic. By natural right, property is common. 
Therefore the institution of private property must 
be abolished. Owen contended (and tno conten- 
tion has been repeated in socialist teaching time 
and again) that the institution of private property 
is the root of all divisions and separations in 
society, the basis of economic poverty and of the 
diflerence between rich and poor, and the source 
of all jealousies, rivalries, strifes, and wars ; 
private property, he maintained, is not necessary 
to meet numan needs, nor is competitive industry, 
baaed on private property, the best way of satisfy- 
ing legitimate human wants. Co-operative labour, 
aided by science and machinery, would produce so 
much wealth that not only would all needs be 
supplied, but there would oe abundance beyond 
all wants or wishes, so that *any desire for indi- 
vidual accumulation or inequality of condition’ 
would cease. This communism of the natural 
order Owen carried to some lengths with regard 
to tlie institutions of marriage and the family, 
making marriage an easily torrninahlo contract, 
whilst his extreme belief in the necessity for the 
free play of individual preferences anil feelings 
and hi8 equally extreme distrust of man-made laws 
led him far, though with inconsistencies, in the 
direction of anarchism. 

1 Of. Kirkup, ffigi. o/Sooiaiinn*^ p. 07. 


Owen was not content with preaching hia socialiatic commun- 
iam ; ho made valiant attempts to proctiae it, obaeaaed aoine- 
what by the heroic, though mistaken, Idea, which appears over 
and over again In aocialiathistorv, that the beat way of tiestroy- 
ing the present evil social order and eatabliahing the new 
natural and ^ood order is to start out at once and build * (*om- 
niunliies’ within the existing fabric of society, on the basis of 
the laws discovered by reason. Owen tried this method and 
failed, though not before he had created considerable interest 
and set going a stream of potent influence. A recent socialist 
writer baa said that the promulgation of Owen’s ideas on the 
'community* forms a landmark and may be reckoned as the 
beginning of modern soeialtsm. The claim is extreme ; but 
without doubt the ideas wiiiub Owen expounded have played 
a tremendous part in socialist thought, whilst the sentiments 
from which his ideas drew their inspiration are characteristic, 
both in their good points and in their defects, of every social- 
istic Utopia that lias been imagined, portrayed, or attempted. 

Another not unimportant aspect in socialistic 
thought which finds remarkable illustration in the 
ideas of Owen may be mentioned here. He seems 
to have perceived with groat clearness that the 
troubles of social existence under the now regime of 
machines and factories were economic rather t ban 
political ; he was concerned more with the worker 
at his work than with the citizen in the larger life 
of the community. He was among the fir.st to 
envisage the social situation definitely from the 
IM>iiit of view of the economically ensmved work- 
man. As a result, he and his followers were often 
thought to lie lukewarm towards the agitations 
for political reform and the securing of the 
franchise, which aroused much popular enthusi- 
asm at the time. Owen did not believe that the 
way to the social, an<l still more the economic, 
revolution which he desired lay through the con- 
trolling of political and narliamentary power. 
Political democracy appearea to him ‘ quite second- 
ary to Industrial Democracy, or the co-operative 
ownership and control of industry answering to 
the economic co-operation in all industrial pro- 
COS.SCH which had been brought about by machinery 
and factory organization, and which had removed 
manufacture irrevocably from the seuarate fire- 
sides of independent individual producers. . . . 
Owen and his more enthusiastic disciples were 
persuaded that a universal voluntary association 
of workers for nroductivo purposes on nis principles 
would render tiie political organization of society 
of comparatively trivial account.’ * 

When his isolated communities of producers 
failed to realize his dream, Owen hit on the idea 
of turning the trade unions, defensive combina- 
tions of workmen, into the voluntary communistic 
associations, ‘ National Companies,* as he called 
them, which should supersede both the capitalist 
manufacturers and the State. All that tlio 
workers had to do was to combine into such 
associations of producers as Owen imagined, and 
the capitalistic system was doomed. Just how 
the associations of producers were to secure 
the transfer of industries from the existing pro- 

f irietors Owen does not seem to have made clear ; 
le docs not appear to have apjirovcd of violence, 
and the concept of the ‘ general strike * is not 
adopted by him, although that method was advo- 
cated liy contemporaries. 

In various forms this idea of voluntary co-opera- 
tive associations of producers has appeared fre- 
quently in socialistic bnought and elibrt.*'* Hut the 
notion of turning the trade unions into such associa- 
tions was distinctly an inspiration on the part of 
Owen himself, and, as the quite recent history IkiIIi 
1 Cf. Sidney and Deatrice Webb, Hist. 0 / Trade Ihiummn, 
new ed., p. 130 f. 

3 Wo may instance the social workshops — asHixnations of 
workers provided with capital by the State- conceived and 
attempted by Louis Ulano in Franco iihoiit 1848 (nee his 
OrgatiUtaliorn du iravaU^ Paris, 1830). Fenlinand r.a(ieolIc, the 
founder of German socialism as a political fon;e, advocated 
associations of producers working with capital supplied by the 
State, as a practical method of advance. Wh may compare also 
the self-governing workshoi^s favoured by the ‘ Christian 
SooialisUi * in England. 
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of trade union theory and of socialist theory has 
shown, a inucli higger and more fruitful idea than 
some of Owen’s critics have allowed. The point, 
however, to be emphasized hero is that Owen’s 
ideas in this respect sprang from the fact that, in 
envisaging the social and economic problem of his 
time, he fixed his attention on the worker as 
producer, the worker at his work, more than on 
anythirig else. Freedom for the individual in his 
industrial life, the power of self-goveniment and 
self-control there, was what Owen wanted to 
secure. The fact is that, like most of the Utopians 
of his time and since, he begins his socialism with 
the individual. There is another school of socialist 
theory which logins definitely with the concept of 
‘ the State,’ the community as a whole, ‘ society ’ 
as such, the ‘ social organism,’ and so forth. The 
difreren(;e is very great, with regard both to the 
way in which the socialistic Utopia is envisaged 
and to the methods by wlii(;h it is to be achieved. 

There has been a tendency in a<)me socialistic 
writers to treat almost with contempt all this 
earlier socialist speculation. Marx and Engels 
described it all alike as ‘ Utopian,’ a term not 
overbiir<lcned with respect, in contrast witli their 
own ‘ scientific ’ socialism. Others have quarrelled 
with it because it has no real philosophy of 
history, no sense of historical evolution, above all 
no conce]»t of ‘the State,’ whilst its criticism of 
social conditions is rejected as sentimental. The 
sources of its intellectual origin in the rationalism 
of the 18th cent, are suspect. Its inclination 
towards extreme communism in economic theory 
and voluntaristic anarchism in politi(»l theory 
makes it repugnant to some types of mind. But 
no one can really hope to understand socialism 
without consideration of its early Utopian period. 
Ideas characteristic of all socialistic tnoiight were 
then and there developed, or at least set going. 
But, even more signifie-antly still, those early 
Utopians — and this roature is characteristic of all 
others like them —reflected and expressed the 
usually voi<;eless feelings and aspiration.s of 
oppressed masses, and particularly of the crushed 
and enslaved individual, out of which socialism 
most truly springs, and they never failed to waken 
the passion for freedom and individuality without 
which socialism is unrecognizable. In default of a 
philosophy of history and a sense of historical 
evolution they had faith in humanity, belief in 
the perfectibility of man by education, and a 
strong apocalyptic idealism, loading them to 
expect the dawn of a new era, as it were, on the 
morrow. 

iii. Early socialistic thought and rising 
DEMOCRACY. — Socialism can never be properly 
appreciated in any of its aspects unless it is seen 
in intimate connexion with tne life of the working* 
classes of society, and its best exponents have 
been just those who, either through actual experi- 
ence or through sympathetic imagination, nave 
entered most fully into the feeling and passion of 
the working life of working people. The early 
pioneers of socialistic thought were the voices of 
new forces and new classes in society, above all 
of that characteristic product of the Industrial 
Revolution known commonly as ‘ the working- 
class,’ described more technically as ‘the pro- 
letariat.’ 

X. Emancipation of the proletariat. — Werner 
Somhart dehnes socialism as ‘the intellectual 
embodiment of the modern Social Movement,’ and 
the ‘Social Movement’ he takes to be the totality 
of ‘ all the attempts at emancipation on the part of 
the proletariat.’^ That dohnitioii brings out the 
fact, which it is important to emphasize, that 
socialism is and always has been, theoretically 
1 Socialinn and the Social Movement , Eny. tr., Introd. p. 1. 


and practically, a movement in thought and life 
intimately concerned and connected with certain 
particular social classes, roughly the wage-earning 
classes, economically tho most insecure and 
menaced members in the social whole. The more 
modern, and .so-called ‘ scientific,’ way of regard- 
ing socialism, which would elevate it to the 
position of a political philosophy, or a doctrine of 
society, as it were, in its own metaiiliysical right, 
is really mi.sfcaken and historically incorrect. In 
the sources of its vitality, and in the general 
S(;op>o of its most characteristic ideas, socialism 
might not inaccurately be described as the philo- 
sopliy of an oppre.s8od social class, which w'as itself 
tho product of a particular series of economic 
developments and a particular kind of economic 
organization. 

The Industrial Revolution, which we have 
pointed to as one of the limits beyond which it is 
needless to look for socialism, created new social 
forces and social classes. Especially, it created, 
on the one side, the social class possessing capital 
and the power to employ labour and, on the other 
side, the social class possessing nothing but power 
to work, and depenuent on Uie capitalistic class 
for opportunity to exercise that power, and so 
to live. There had been land-less men before: 
there were now capital-less men — men possess- 
ing power and skill to labour, but destitute 
of the economic facilities for utilizing their 
labour and making it productive. That was the 
root fact of the new situation created by the 
change to industrialism ; it is the domiiiating so<;ial 
fact of the 19th cent, and of modern civilizat ion. 
The coming of machinery, tho application of 
science to industry, the collectivization of pro- 
duction by the factory system, and in the early 
years of the new era the amazing rajudity with 
which wealth was gained, affording temptation 
and opportunity to unscrupulous greed and selfisli- 
nc.ss, speedily iutenHilied tho new class divisions 
ami deepened the misery of the non-possessing 
niembcr.s of society. The story of that evolution 
is well known ; the social history of England for 
certainly the first half of the 19th cent., if not 
more, illustrates the eondition of thing.H only too 
well.* Admittedly the now era produced ‘suffer- 
ing classes ’ and there was need and rwm for ‘ an 
economic philosophy of the suffering classes.’ 
Socialism rose to answer that need. Socialistic 
ideas were the intellectual formulation of desire.s, 
aspirations, half-conscious longings and stirrings 
after freedom, fuller and better life, felt by these 
economically subordinate social clas.se.s. Often it 
is difficult to say whether a socialistic idea owed 
its origin to an independent thinker and was 
accepted by the proletariat, or wdiother the man 
who formulated the idea first discerned it germinat- 
ing in the mind of the struggling proletariat 
itself. Socialism, at any rate, has been a live 
force only when there has been close interaction 
between its intellectual formulation in the realm 
of ideas and the instinctive thought and feeling 
of the proletariat, or, if we like tlie phrase better, 
the heart of the people. 

a. The Chartist movemwt.— Wo may illus- 
trate what we have just said, and also, perhaps, 
bring out some further characteristic ideas of 
socialism by a brief consideration of the remark- 
able Chartist movement which largely constituted 
the life of the English working-classes for a 

1 The pitiful ttory of these years has been told frequently, 
perhaps nowhere better, at any rate for the first thirty years of 
the century, than in the social studies of J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond, TAs Village Labourer. London, 1911, and 

The Toum Labourer, 170(t-lS5t^do. 1917. The terrible indict- 
ment drawn by Karl Marx in Daa Kapital, 8 vols., Hamburg, 
1867-95, will always he classic. The novels of Kingsley and 
Ditrkons tell the same story, and there is a of other 
evidence. 
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quarter of a century, and the actual connexion of 
which with Hociali»tic thought has not been as 
fully recognized as it ought to have been.' 

Tlie Chartist moveiuont was the most complete 
expression of the revolutionary temper of the 
Knglish working - classes, developed in theiii, 
slowly and painfully, by the bitter actual experi- 
ence of what the Industrial Revolution meant in 
their lives. It was not the work of agitators, 
but the spontaneous outbuTst of oppressed men 
and women, no longer to be restraiiie<l. It was a 
movement of the liew industrial proletariat, the 
first of its kind that the world had seen. Juit as 
the Industrial Revolution itself ran its onening 
stages earlier and more quickly in Englana than 
elsewhere, so, quite naturally, it there earlier than 
elsewhere revealed within itself the jmwer of 
provoking resistance and opposition inherent in its 
constitution ; the capitalistic, competitive mode of 
social organization cruaten a class of people whose 
only hope of endurable existence consists in de- 
stroying the creature that begat them. 

‘ Tho InduBtrial Revolution,’ it has been truly said, * oblij^ed 
«vorylM)dy whom it alfeoted to think about the problems it 
raised, and when they addressed theniHP-Ives to these problotuM 
the rich and the |K>or started from different stan<lpoints : the 
rich from the abstractions of property, the |>oor from the facts 
of their own lives. As a result there developed two different 
syHtems of morality. Fur it makes a threat deal of difference 
whether experience is passed through the sieve of hypothesis 
and tiicory, or whether hy|>otheHiH and theory are passed 
thruuKh the sieve of experience. The upper-class explanations 
ceased to be satisfyinj; to men and women who wanted to know 
why they were starvinf; in the midst of jfreat wealth.’ 2 

Instinctively and subconsciously, driven by 
pressure of experience, the working-classes of the 
new society were making, on the basis of their 
own needs and suppressed desires, a philosophy of 
social life and an economic theory which were 
bt)und to be dillerent from those of the possessing 
cJa.s.ses. The unpropertied man cannot think ami 
feel like tlio propertied : his ^tsychology is different; 
ho sees life from a totally different angle. Chart- 
ism is, historically, the first clear pronouncement 
of the instinctive political philosophy and economic 
theory of firopcrtyless and unprivileged human 
beings, awakening, on the one hand, to the seu.se 
of enslavement and, on the other, to their capacity 
for visions and ideals. The fundamental demand 
of Chartism was for a total change in Bo<.’.ial and 
economic organization. It was a revolutionary 
movement, in the strict sense of being a movement 
not for ‘ rcfonii,’ leaving the bo-sis untouched, but 
for radical change involving alteration of liasis. 
It is true that (^^hartUni is frequently presented as 
a movement merely for political en^anchisement, 
conditioned by the dissatisfaction of tlie working- 
classes with the results of the Reform Act of 
1832; and undoubtedly it was a movement of 
demand for political democracy. The famous 
‘Six Points’ of the Charter were all concerned 
with matters political, and contained no hint of 
economic and social demands. Rut the reason 
why Chartism, as a political programme, spread 
like wildfire is not contained in the political 
programme itself, but in the conceptions which 
the proletariat had now begun to cheri.sh of the 
uses to which political power might put. 
Political democracy was not desired for its own 
sake ; it was desired as means to an end, and it 
was the thought of the end beyond the means that 
created enthusiasm. For twelve years at least 
prior to 1837, when the Charter appeared, the 
movement beliind it had been fermenting and 

1 Tho best treatment of the ChartiHt movement in it« relation- 
«hij) to Eufclieh soeialiinn will bo found in Max Beer, (Jench. des 
SoiialUmut in England (far the best hiHt,ory of socialietlc 
thought yet produced). Another illuminating study of Chart* 
ism is that of Mark Hovell, Thg Chartist Movement, Manchester, 
1918 . 

3 J. L. and B. Hammond, The Town Lahourrr, 
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developing, and examination of contemporary 
Chartist literature seems to show conclusively 
that the aim of the deeper ‘movement was nothing 
other than the revolutionizing of Rritain in a com- 
plete socialistic sense, and further that this aim 
represented, not something given to or foisted 
upon the wovking-classos from outi^ide, but their 
own instinctive, and now partly conscious, reaction 
to tho conditions in which they were placed. The 
i<lca of social revolution — radical social and 
economic change — which gave to (ffiartism its 
emotional force was born from the lieurt of the 
proletariat. The demand for political power 
covered the determination to use such power, if 
acquired, to re<!onstnict society on a new basi.s. 
Democratic parliamentary reform was only a step 
to the larger goal, (ffiartism, it is true, was not 
an uninterrupted movement, nor systematically 
developed, nor were its intellectual foundations 
an<l sources the same as those of more modern 
socialistic-democratic thought. There was no 
unanimity in regard to the salient characteristics 
of the social revolution desired or in t he envisage- 
ment of the ultimate goal. But in the course of 
the Chartist movement, and especdally during the 
years of its greatest intellectiial activity (1831-34), 
almost every permanently important socialistic 
idea found expression, and, more significantly, 
resjionse from tlie working- cl asses, whilst the 
characteristic proletarian criticism of modern 
civilization was published in the newspapers and 
pamphlets of the moveiueut. 

We are not concerned here with the <;our»e of the Chartist 
movement itself,! but only with the ideaH lying behind it and 
their relation to socialiHtic thought. What were the most 
prominent of th(jse ideas? (1) Chartism makes evident the 
l»reHcn(;e an(i operation of the concepts of class-consciousness, 
class-interest, and class-war. In tlio literature of the move- 
ment we And the doetrinea enniK'intcd that the working-class 
must stand alone and work out its own salvation, that there 
must be no alliance with the property-owning classes, that the 
interests of labour and capital are eHsentially irreconcilable, 
and that the only solvent for the misery of existence is the 
democratic organization of society on the exclusive basis of 
labour as the only title to rights, possessions, and privileges of 
any kind. The ouUmrst of revolutionary trade unionism (really 
to bo considered part and parcel of tho Chartist movement) 
which followed tlio repeal of tlie Combination Acts in 1826, and 
ill which Boliert Ow'cn was influential, rcHtwl on conceptions 
such as thSHe. The concept of the ‘general strike’ as a way 
towards social revolution aiineared, and ideas of the ownership 
and control of the means of production in each induBtry, not 
by the community at large, but by the workers engaged in the 
industry -ideas w’hich were to have? a remarkable resurrection 
in syndicalism— were put forward. 

(2) ’The economic theory liehiiid all this ferment of ideas was 
determined by the doctrine that laliour is the real source of 
wealth, tho only ground of possussion, and tliat con8C(|iientl.v 
the labourer has Inalienable right to the whole produce of his 
laliour. This doctrine, in various forms, hod boon derived by 
unorthodox economists like William Thompson (1788-18:(8) and 
others as an ampliflcatiori of the reasoning of Hicanlfi, from 
whom the economics of unfettered capitalism and free cornneti- 
tion also professed their origin. By Ihlrikors drawing their 
inspiration from the rationalisin of the 18th cent, and the 
theories of natural law and natural right notably, e.g., Wllliatn 
Godwin (1766^- the doctrine of the 'right of laliour’ had 
also been enunciated. But it was ruceivud by tho working- 
classes only because it corresponded to their own instinctive 
reactions towards private ownership, their own sense of what 
was naturally right, and their own painful experience of con- 
tinually tolling at the production of great w'eallh and receiving 
next to nothing of it in return. Quite clearly, if the property- 
less producer of wealth achieves an economic theory at all, it 
will inevitahly contain soine prujiosition to the effect that the 
man who prcMlinres Is also the man who ought to own (he 

S iroduct, that the only title to wealth is that a man has woiki'd 
or it. Equally inevitably and naturally, when it is ohstfrved 
that only a very small portion of the wealth produced by 
labour, or s* hypothe^i so produced, is enjoyed by labour, 
whilst the rpsidiiu goes off elsewhere into Interest, rent, and 
profits, this departure of the product apiioiirs to be a taking 
away from laliour of Us rightful due, and almoHt, in fact, 
robbery. Thnt doctrine, and economic criticism of l■apltllbsUc 
fUK'.iety, also found expression in the Chartist movenient, but in 
the more polite form of the theory of ‘surplus value,' later to 
be made by Karl Marx a cardinal theory of socialist cconoinics, 
and to be elaborated by bfrii with groat acuU uoss and skill. 
Again, the doctrine is part of the instinctive economics of the 

! See art. Ciiah tism. 
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proletarUt About 183S, In tho Poor Han't Guardian and else* 
where, the declaration is to be found that, under the modern 
system, whilst the worker produces all the wealth, he receives 
only the barest minimum needeti for subsistence, and some- 
times not even that, whilst all wealth over and above that, the 
surplus, goes to the capitalist, who, with the aristocracy and 
priests and gentlemen, lives by the toil of the workers. 

(S) The aspirations of the proletariat in the Ohartlst movement 
turned partly in the direction of desire to socsialise the land of 
Great Britain and organise life on a basis of communistic 
colonies— a desire frequent enough in early Utopian socialism ; 
parti}’ in the direction of preparing the workers, by parlia- 
mentary reform, political organization, and education, to 
revolutionize and (Mintrol the country in a political sense, 
making them ready for economic power through use and 
exercise of political power ; and partly, again, in the direction, ns 
we have already suggested, of tho ownership and control o# 
industry and the means to Industry by the associated workers 
themselves— a kind of syndicalism. These aspirations received 
little systematic expression, but their undoubted presence 
illustrates charactenstics of the mind of the workers iri revolt 
on which socialism has always depended, if not for its theories, 
at any rate for the vigour of its practical effectiveness. 

(4) Another signifleant feature in tho movement is found In 
the differences of method advocated as likely to secure the 
desired goal. Chartism had a ‘moral force {tarty* and a 
'physical force party'— names which sufficiently Indicate the 
nature of the methods proposed. For our purpose the matter 
has im[)ortance os showing how thus early, in the first real 
movomciit of the modern proletariat towards social redemption, 
what wo might almost call the two wings of socialism in all 
stages and In all countries make their apjtearaucc— on the one 
side, the tendency towards violence, insurrectionary revolution, 
anti-parliamentarism, distrust of politics, and ultimately a 
loose, communistic, group-orgaiilzalloti of society, with sug- 
gestions of anarchism ; and, on the other side, the tendency 
towards political reform, change by constitutional legislation 
and iiariiamentary action, evolutionary socialism, as it was 
called later, and ultimately a centralized, rather bureaucratic 
social organization. 

3. Revolt against machinery. — It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate the idea.s that we have found 
present in Uhartisni. The parallelism between 
them and tlie ideas of early theoretical socialism is 
obvious, and it is important to notice that actual 
experience of misery on the part of the proletariat 
led, not only to tlie acceptance, but also to the 
instinctive discovery, of the same kind of ideas 
couceruiiijr Hocial life and or^janization as had been 
prompted in the minds of theorists b}r con tern tda- 
tion of and sympathy with that misery. Still 
more significantly, just as theoretical, Utopian 
socialism was animated by a genuine passion for 
humanity and a deep sense of human beings as 
persons, so this proletarian, instinctive socialism, 
as manifested in Chartism, was everywhere fanned 
into a flame by a sense of outraged personality. 
That was the deepest motive in it ; it was inspired, 
we may say, by natred of the machine. For the 
men and women concerned in the Chartist move- 
ment machinery was the monstrous symbol of the 
new social and industrial and economic order in its 
totality. 

They felt passionately that the new power 'was inhuman, 
that it disregarded all their instincts and sensibilities, that it 
brought into their lives an inexorable forccj destroying and 
scattering their customs, their traditions, their freedom, their 
ties of familv and home, their dignity and character os men 
and women. *1 

Proletarian socialism is a characteristic form of 
the revolt of mind against machinery which is the 
innermost thing in modern history ; and the right 
way to .see socialism is not as a system in economics 
or as a political philosophy, but as a movement of 
humanism and personalism in life, especially in the 
life of the working-classes. ^ 

1 Of. J. L. and B. Hammond, The Town Labourer, p. 18. 

S We may atld here two observations : (1) the Chartist move- 
ment collapsed aliout 1850, in failure so far as its main objects 
were concerned. But the ferment that it created and the ideas 
that were disseminated during it led to lasting results in the 
social life of Great Britain : we may instance the co-operative 
movement, and the movement for education of the people 
which led to tho great Aias of 1870 and 1871, and, also, noticing 
here the special influence of Robert Owen, the legislation for 
the control of factories and the employment of women and 
children, which helped to remedy some of the worst abuses of 
the early yean of industrialism. So far as British socialism is 
ooncernM, it is usually said to have died, at any rate as a 
movement, about 1848, and not to have revived again till 1880, 
except for the labours of the so-called ' Christian Socialists,* 


iv. ' Scientific ’ socialism. — Many writers, 
following Marx and Engels, have spoken of the 
first period of socialistic tnonght as ' Utopian,’ and 
of the second as * scientific,’ though the changes 
are often represented as much deeper than they 
really were. Socialistic thought, a.s we shall see, 
has never wholly lost tho characteristics of its 
humanistic and, if we will, Utopian origins. Still, 
there were changes, made inevitable by various 
causes operating in the world of intellectual, social, 
and political oevelopment generally. The long- 
continued influence of the rationalism of the IStli 
cent, disappeared, about the middle of the 19th 
cent., before the advance of the evolutionary, 
scientific, and developmental point of view ; 
historical realism displaced a priori speculation 
in regard to the problems of human life and 
society ; political theory and philosophy were sub- 
jected to scientific method, with consequent depart- 
ure from all conceptions of a 'natural order’ of 
society and a possible displacement of the existing 
order by reversal at the instigation of the human 
will. On the continent of Europe also, at any rate, 
if not in Britain, the philosophy of the State, 
centralized and organizeit, as the real social entity, 
became prominent, whilst in Britain itself, the 
special home of political individualism, by the 
beginning of the last ijuarter of the century, the 
older view of the State in relation to the individual 
was dying, if not dead, and the social sense, the 
social conscience, the feeling of corporate an<l 
collective responsibility, were every where growing 
apace. Further, tho endeavour of the workiiig- 
clas-ses to secure emancipation from industrialism 
hiicame actively and prominently involved in the 
develonment of political democracy ; socialism, in 
some form or other, became the programme of 
political parties, organized and forceful; and this 
lact also aflecteii social i.stic thinking. 

Under these and similar influences, socialistic 
thought, as wo are now to consider it, appears 
much more deiinitely than before as systematic 
economic theory and political philosophy. It 
develops a distinctively economic, rather than a 
purely humanistic, criticism of modern capitalistic 
society. Socialism is now presented not simply as 
a desirable social change to be striven for by tnoso 
who will to strive for it, but as a necessary stage in 
the evolution of society, an order of social life that 
must supervene on the present order. On its theo- 
retical side, in some aspects, it loses touch with 
the heart of the proletariat and tends to become 
even academic, drifting often from its original and 
indeed essential character as a revolutionary move- 
ment and appearing frequently as little more than 
an impetus towards evolutionary, gradual, and 
politically-engendered social reform. 

I. The Communist Manifesto.— The character- 
istic lan^ago of this new level of socialistic 
thought 18 heard for the first time with concen- 
trated power and the force of genuine eloquence in 
the famous Communist Manifesto, which has been 
called the charter of independence of modern 
socialism, and which is described by Werner Som- 
bart as ‘a unique document in the literature of 
the world.’ We shall get to the heart of tho most 


the connexion of aocialietic ideas with 'movements of emancipa- 
tion on the part of the proletariat was not unlike that illustrated 
by the Chartist movement, eB{>ecially in the concentration of 
the first proletarian efforts everywhere to secure wider political 
power. Socialistic ideas became connected with efforts to 
secure political democracy, whilst industrial unrest among the 
workers tended to find expression in socialistic visions and 
efforts. That is the usual story. The years round about 1848 
were years of proletarian unrest and revolt throughout Europe, 
and these years witnessed a vast spread of socialistio thought, 
thereafter soon to induce definite socialist political movements 
and parties, organized, national, and International. 
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effective and most wide-spread socialistic thought 
of modem times, and of working-class life even 
to-day, by considering the leading ideas in this 
Communist Manifesto. 

After a challenging preamble, describing the fear 
which the spread of communism, i.e. socialism, is 
creating throughout Europe, tlie Manifesto begins 
l>y laying down the principle that all history, since 
the days, at any rate, of primitive tribal com- 
munity of property, is the history of conflict 
between social classes, created by economic con- 
ditions, and distinguished from each other by the 
possession or nou-i>osses8ion of economic independ- 
ence and power. 

‘ The inodern bourgeois society, ’ says the Manifesto^ ‘ that 
has grown from the ruins of feudal society, has not done away 
with class antagonisms. It has but e8tal)n8hed new classes, 
new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle In plat^e 
of the old ones. Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, 
possesses, however, this distinciive feature ; it has siihpliflcd 
the class antagonisms. Ho(.dety as a whole is more and more 
splitting up into two great hostile camps, with two groat classes 
directly facing eat'h other : Rourgeoisie and Proletariat.* 

The development, characteristics, and achieve- 
ments of capitalistic civilization, under the dom- 
inance of the social class distinguished by the 
pos8essi(»n of capital, are next described, witn full 
regard for the amazing endeavours and results of 
modern industrialism. 

* The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and more colossal pro<luctive forces 
than have all preceding generations together. Hubjootion of 
Nature's forces to man, machinery, appIicAtion of chemintry to 
industry and agrieulturo, Hteam-navigatioii, railways, elertric 
telegraphs, clearing of whole Continents for unltivation, canal- 
izatum of rivers, whole populations conjured out of the ground 
- wliat earlier generation had even a presentiment that such 
productive forces slumbered in the lap of social labour? * 

Under the new industrial r6gime economic exist- 
ence, production and consumption of wealth, has 
become cosmopolitan, international. Home indus- 
tries, national industries, are displaced every- 
where by new industries which ‘no longer work 
up indigenous raw material, hut raw material 
drawn from the remotest zones ; industries whose 
products are consumed, not only at homo, but in 
every Quarter of the ghd»e.’ Tnis means, accord- 
ing to tlie Manifesto^ the breaking down of national 
barriers and exclusiveno.ssos, and the rise of ‘a 
universal interdependence of nations’ — a real in- 
ternationalism of intellectual creation and a 
common form of civilization. Hut unrestricted 
competition rules in the realm of consumption 
and distribution of created wealth : there is com- 
petition on the one hand to secure markets in 
which the goods produced can be disposed of, and 
on the other hand to secure raw material to which 
the new vast productive forces can lie applied. 
This means perpetual instability in economic 
existence. Driven by insatiable competition, the 
capitalistic methods of production and distribution 
must exploit every corner of the glol>e ; the instru- 
ments of production arc constaritlv being revolu- 
tionized ; productive capacity overleaps itself and 
its opportunities, periodic crises occur, ‘ epidemics 
of over-production,’ which destroy ‘a great part 
not only of the existing products, but also of the 
previously created productive f(»rce8,’ and threaten 
the whole fabric and existence of society. All 
this is really duo to a contradiction inherent in the 
nature of capitalistic, competitive civilization it.sclf 
— a contradiction between socialized, or collective, 
production, and individualistic, competitive apj>ro- 
priation, which tends of itself to destroy the capital- 
istic order of civilization, by creating conflict 
between the productive forces at the disposal of 
society and tlie conditions, of private ownership 
of capital and free competition, on which the actual 
existence of bourgeois, capitalistic society depends. 

This inherent contradmtion — and it is on thi.s 
point Uiat the Manifesto chiefly insists— is reflected, 
and indeed represented, in the straggle between 
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the classes, bourgeoisie and proletarian, of which 
the one stonds For the factor of individualistic 
ownership and appropriation, the other for the 
factor of socializecl laoour and collective produc- 
tion. These social classes are created by economic 
couditioiiH and are diflerentiated from each other by 
economic characteristics. The bourgeois, poasess- 
ing class is marked by o>\'nership of the means of 
production, with consequent economic independ- 
ence and control of economic power, on which 
follows control of political power, the institutions 
of government, and the organization of the State. 
Tlie proletariat, on the other hand, is marked by 
lack of economic power and independence, concen- 
trated in the fact of wage-labour, the basis of 
capitalistic exploitation, the essence of which is 
the compulsion placed on the wage-earning class 
to sell their labour-capacity, in order to subsist, at 
a price not only de])endent on tho will of the pos- 
sessing class and capitalist controllers of industry, 
but (according to the doctrine of the Manifesto) 
tending always, by ‘iron law* of tho economic 
system itself, to approximate only to the level of 
tne cost of subsistence needed to keep the wage- 
earner in being as a productive agent. Between 
the two classes thus (rharactcrized there is and 
must necessarily bo morUil antagonism ; their 
interests are opposed ; their function in history 
is dilieront; their destiny is not the same. As 
capitalistic socioty develops, this antagonism 
deepens and intonsiiies, capital tends to become 
concentrated and centralized in fewer and fewer 
hands, with tho steady advance of large-scale 
organization in industry, whilst, on tlie other hand, 
the proletariat tends to be numerically constjintly 
increased by a mass of individuals, resting at tho 
bottom on complete unemployment and poverty, 
who benefit not at all by the profjress of industry 
and the increasing facility of proauction, but sink 
deeper into misery. 

* Tho modern worker/ says the Manifesto, ‘instead of rising 
with the advance of industry, sinks dreper and deeper because 
of the conditions which his own I'lass imposes upon liini ’ {i.e., 
because of ti»e compulsion of the wage-system and the coin- 
etition for existence niuoni^ the workers). ‘The worker 
ccomes a paupt;r, and pauperism develops even more quickly 
than population or wealth.' 

Such an ever-widening gulf between classes, with 
the steady pauperization of one class as the con- 
dition of the enricdiment of the other, constitutes 
an inherent criticism of social organization wdiich 
must in tho end be disrujitive. This inherent con- 
flict ‘ makes it abundantly clear that the bour- 
geoisie [the condition of whose existence is private 
ownership of the means of production] is incapahh? 
of remaining the ruling cla.ss in society, and of 
forcing society to accept the conditions of its own 
existence as a general law regulating the existence 
of soeiety as a whole. The bourgeoisie is incap- 
able of bearing rule because it is unable to ensure 
for its slaves a bare existence, because it is forced 
to place them in a position where, instead of main- 
taining society, society must maintain them.’ The 
only way to escape from the impasse is to resolve 
the fiintiamcntal contratliction in tho systom — viz. 
the contradiction between collective, socialized pro- 
duction and private appropriation, ownership, and 
control. This means either reverting to indi- 
vidualized production, which in view of tho pro- 
gress of industry is impossible, or advancing to 
.socialization, not only of production, but also 
of appropriation, ownership, and control. This 
means, again, socialization of the means of pro- 
duction, abolition of private property in these 
respects — in a word, appropriation, ownership, and 
control of the socialized means of jirod action by 
the socialized producing agents, i.e. by tlie prole- 
tarian class. 

The rOle of the proletariat in social evolution is 
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to represent and work out, in unity and solidarity, 
the negative side of the contradiction inherent in 
capitalistic organization— to turn that negative 
into the positive of the new social order by taking 
over the ownership and control of the means of 
production, thereby emancipating itself, overthrow- 
ing class society, and compassing the real social 
revolution, which is not only to accord with the 
desire and will of the workers for freedom, but also 
to l)e a necessary fuliilment of the inherent con- 
ditions of economic development itself. The very 
progress of oapitalisticAlly organized industrial 
society creates the conditions of change and the 
class by wliieh change is to be brought al)out ; it 
accumulates misery, which breeds revolt, and it 
compels the proletariat more and more towards 
self-protective unity and solidarity, by which revolt 
can DG directed to its appropriate end. The class 
struggle represents the developing economic situa- 
tion ; the main duty of the proletariat is to spread 
and intensify that struggle, and to liosten the 
inherent economic development, by cultivating 
class-consciousness, the sense of tneir destined 
historical function, solidarity of intention and aim, 
and unity. 

The Mn}}ifcsto ends with the famous appeal for 
unity ; and, because the conditions are in essence 
identical wherever capitalistic industrial organiza- 
tion prevails, the appeal for unity is made to all 
workers everywhere, the call to socialism becomes 
international : ‘ The workers have nothing to lose 
but their chains: they have a world to gain. 
Workers of all lands, unite!’ 

2 . Influence of Karl Marx. — This Communist 
Mnnifasto^ drawn up in 1847 for a relatively small 
society of revolt in Brussels, calling itself the 
‘Union of the Just,’ and in principle repeated in 
1804 08 the basis of the * Inlernational Working- 
men’s Association,’ the real beginning of inter- 
national Hocialism, was the work of two men, Karl 
Marx (1818- 8J) and Friedrich Kngels (1820-95), 
mainly the former. The.se two names are indelibly 
associated with modern socialism in all its aspects, 
and wherever it has found acceptance. Marxian 
socialism moulded and dominated the socialistic 
thought of the Continent almost completely, and, 
till a relatively few years ago, almost without 
<mestion. Its influence has been loss in Britain 
tnan elsewhere, though soidalism in Britain was in 
some meas\ire reborn from the study of Marx 
whiiJi o(!(!upied certain acute minds alniut the year 
1880.^ Marx has the greater fame, and he was 
a more erudite and accomplished thinker than 
Engels, blit ho owed much to Engels, and especi- 
ally to the knowledge which the Tatter possessed 
of the development of industrialism in Britain. 
Marx, in Das Kapital, may bo truly said to l>e 
theoretically diagnosing and formulating, in his 
own metaphysical and economic teriiis, the history 
of capitalistic industrial organization in Britain, 
and peculiarly the proletarian reaction manifested 
in tlvo Chartist movement, whilst his indebtedness 
to English political economists, and again especially 
to the economists of Chartism, is wel I known. The 
leading ideas in the Communist ManifvMo are the 
ideas to the elalniration of which Marx devoted his 
splendid intellectual faculties, and to the practical 
organization and spreading of which he gave his 
energy and his life. 

(1) From amongst these ideas Ave may single out, 
firstly, the so-called materialiHic conception of 
history. Marx was a student of philosophy and 

1 H. M. Ilyndnian, who was mainly reoponsible for the 
founding of the .Social Demooratic Federation in 1881, and 
K, B. Bax, who did much to po)>ulartzQ fiooialieui. The group 
of brilliant and adventurous thinkers who egtabliehed the Fabian 
Society in 18SS studied Marx, though after, rather than before, 
reaching socialistic ideas, and to many Marxian ideas they 
became strongly opposed. 


belonged to the extreme left wing of the Hegelian 
school, being influenced especially by Feuerbach. 
From Hegel he accepted the monistic and system- 
atic interpretation of life and history and the 
(Hegelian) evolutionary theoi-y of development, 
but he rejected Hegel’s ideal principle of reality 
and substituted a naturalistic or purely material- 
istic principle, which be further identified with the 
economic factors of existence. For the Hegelian 
dialectic of the Absolute Idea Marx substitutes 
a dialectic of economic conditions and economic 
development: it is economic changes that deter- 
mine all else, whilst the ideal olemonts in man’s 
nature and life are reflexes only, or reflexions, of 
alterations, movements, in the play of material 
conditions anil economic forces. History, says tlie 
Manifesto^ is the record of the struggles of social 
classes; but the main point is that the existenre 
and iJiaracter of the.so social classes are determined 
by economic factors. 

‘The materialist conception of history,’ writes Enu^els, ex- 
pounding Marx, ‘ starts from the proposition that the production 
of the means to support human life and, next to itroduction, 
the exchange of things prcnluced, is the basis of all social 
Htrmdure ; that in every society that has appeared in history, 
the manner in which wealth is distributed aiid society divided 
into cslasses or orders, is dependent on what is prodiict'd, and 
how the ]>roduct8 arc exchanged. From this point of view l.he 
final causes of all social changes and ]>olitical revolutions arc to 
he sought, not in men’s brains, not in man’s better insight into 
eternal truth and jUBti«'e, but in changes in the modes of pro- 
duction and exchange.'! 

Unrest of any class or group of human beings 
agaiiLst the conditions of their existence— c. 7 ., 
proletarian unrest against capitalistic society — is 
only a reflexion of an unstable and elianging con- 
dition of things, a lack of equilibrium of forces, in 
the economic system itself, which is pursuing the 
laws of its own Iwing towards a new stage. There 
is, thus, determinism in the process, a certain 
fatality of events, which the will of man cannot 
finally hinder, though it may conceivably help. 
In any condition of social cxistiuice there is always 
development going on, and at some j>oint a climax 
will come when the existing eiuniomic and social 
order will give way to another. If, at any given 
moment, the character of the economic forces at 
work in soc.ial life can be discerned and understood, 
if observation can lay bare the hidden dialectic of 
any given economic system, reveal the stage of its 
movement and the contradictions which it contains, 
then the character of the next stage, the direction of 
the changes implicit in the existing system, can lie 
preiUctcd, and, as it were, the programme and policy 
of human life arranged acconiingly. This was ( he 
metaphysic behind the Communist ManifcMo\ it 
was this view of history that led Marx to the con- 
viction that socialism could be made scientific and 
displayed a.s scientifically necessary ; it was this that 
prompted him to search out the secret of capital- 
istic industrial organization, to undertake what 
Engels called *tho revelation of the secret of 
capitalistic production.’ This materialistic con- 
ception of history, and the consequent conviction 
of some intimate connexion lietween socialism and 
science, had for socialistic thought certain ethical 
implications of importance which are noticed below 
(§ III.). F’or the moment we leave the theory with 
two observations : (a) it clearly serves to emphasize 
the undoubtedly ^eat importance of economic, 
and in so far material, conditions in human history 
and existence, and sometimes the thoroughly de- 
terministic power of the economic factor is over- 
looked ; (5) in the applications which Marx made 
of his theory, especially with regard to the en- 
hancing of the historical rOlo of the proletariat, it 
is very difficult to decide whether ho made these 
by virtue of scientific and impersonal loyalty to 
the theory or by virtue of a temperamental, 
1 SocitUistn, Utopian and Seientifte, Engr. tr., p. 45. 
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revolutionary strain in his nature which, resting 
on profound sympathy with human miseiy and 
hatred of oppression, ma«Ie him from the outset of 
his career a champion of the socially subordinate 
and politically impotent classes. 

(2) The Manifesto next reveals the fundamental 
Marxian economic criticiom of capitalistic society. 
This criticism is really a restatement of the older, 
Utopian, humanistic criticism in terms of social- 
istic economics. Three intimately associated 
strands may be discerned in it : (a) the well-knovm 
doertrine of ‘surplus value,* (6) the concept of a 
contradiction between collectivistic production of 
wealth and individualistic control and appropria- 
tion, and (c) the focusing of interest on the human 
agents in production, on the worker as a person. 

(a) Doctrins of mrpluH value.— In the Communist Manifesto 
the main ecKinomio criticism of the wage-Hystem, the bania of 
cnpitalintic production, is drawn, not in terniH of the theory of 
Riir))lu3 value, hut in teriuM of the cognate doctrine of the * iron 
law' of wages. 1 Tiie general form of this doctrine, familiar 
enough in socialistic thought, is to this elTect, that from the 
produce of lalKmr only so much is distributed among the 
workers as is required for their maintenance, with reference to 
their qualities and needs not as persons hut only us producers, 
and that the amount thus distributed is determined by the 
varying number of workers to be malnlainwl, or by the number 
reipiired at any given moment liy the conditions of capitallsth; 
pnxluction. By the operation of this law, it is said, the workers 
are permanently and necessarily excluded from participation in 
any Intirease of productivity in tlieirown labour ; under capital- 
ism their position can never become better, but, as their number 
grows, must inevitably become worse, until a point of collapse 
js reaclual, when the capitalistic system most topple over 
t hrough sheer inability to maintain the wage-lalmur on which 
it rests. In passing, we may remark with reference to tins 
doctrine that, whilst it has l>oen severely criticize*! by modern 
political economists, and wliilst some of the conclusions based 
on it — the steady pauperization of the proletariat and the 
approach to collapse— do not socm so far historically justifiable, 
it has an ethical value often overlooked. The sting of it, and 
its persistent appeal, as a criticism of cajiitalistic society, are to 
be found in the fact tliat, viewed from the side of the wage- 
earners, the <iistribution of wealth does appear to be decisively 
dependent, not on anv principle of justice, but only on the 
necessity for keeping them alive— if they were not needed, they 
would receive iioUuiig— and Uie level of wages, whatever the 
reasons in economic theory may be, appears to the worker 
practically variable only in accordance with variations in the 
cost of living and the demand for labour. No mere econoniio 
criticism of a doctrine like ibis will ever shake its force amongst 
people who instinctively feel that they are not receiving a fair 
share of the wealth which they conceive themselves to be pro- 
diuing. The fact is that socialistic economics, in so far as they 
have life in them, arc not draw'n from theoretical political 
economy, but are interjiretations, in economic terms, of in- 
stinctive ethical reactions of the mind of the proletariat to the 
conditions of its existence. 

(t») Prodm tum and ajypropriation of wealth.— The doctrine of 
the ‘ iron law ’ of wages, taken in connexion with the further 
doctrine that labour is the source of all value and so of all 
wealth that can be distributed,*-* leads to the discovery of a con- 
ttadiclion in the economic system between the production of 
wealth and its appropriation, and to the further doctrine that 
the suridus of wealth produced by labour, over and above the 


1 This doctrine originates with the physiocrats of the I8th 
century. Turgot, e.g.^ writes : ‘ In every sort of oi'cupatlon it 
must come t o pass that the wages of the artisan are lirniteii t<i 
that which is neeessarv to procure him subsistence ‘(quoted in 
Hammond, The Tomi LaboureTt p. 2U1). Wages are determined 
by natural law and tend to approximate only to the bare level 
of subsistence. Adam Smith and Malthus give countenance to 
the doctrine, whilst Ricardo often seems to accept it. It can be 
used, and was useil, as a justification of poverty, and it(S general 
acceptance is certainly one of the reasons why the possessing 
classes in the early days of iiulustrialism w'ere content to see 
their fellows starving and in misery. But by unorthodox 
economists the doctrine was used as a severe criticism of 
ciipi tali Stic society and as a reason for abnlisbing that order. 
Ferdinand Ijassalle, following Rodbertus, made this doctrine 
one of the bases of his socialism. 

3 This doctrine appeared, as we have seen, in the economics of 
the CHiartist movement. The ortluxiox cconouiistM, including 
Ricardo, are cited as authority for it. William Thoinj».son, to 
whom Marx was indebted, drew practical socialistic conclusions 
from it in his Principles of the Distrilnitiunof Wealth nuntt con- 
dueive to Human Happiness^ I^ndon, 1S14. The hi-.t«ry of the 
doctrine is treated fully in Anton Mengers, Das Itccht axif dm 
rynllen Arbeitsertrag in ge.schichtl. Darstellung, Stuttgart, 18S(i. 
The doctrine has the form of the general proposition tliat labour 
is the source of all wealth— t.e. other than natural rcHOurces— 
and the more technical form that the exchangc-value of com- 
modities, on which production for profit depends, is the result 
of labour expended. 


IKirtion distributed to it for its maintenance, is held by the 
capitalistic class unjustifiably and to the detriment of Uie 
worker. It is this doctrine of surplus value that Marx makes 
central in his economic criticism of capitalistic production, and 
to the development and exposition of which he devotes a con- 
siderable part of his chief work, Das Kapital. Marx starts out 
definitely to analyze economic conditions on the basis of a 
theoretical ]iolltii'al economy, beginning W’ith an analysis of the 
concept of value. By subtle and frequently very ditflcult defini- 
tion and argument he seeks to show that the essence of capital- 
istic commeniiaUsm consists in the appropriation of value, due 
to the expenditure of lal>our-po\ver, but in excbss of what is 
needed to replace tliut labour-power itself and maintain it. 
Into the economic lntrii;acies of the argument we shall here 
make no attempt to follow him, more eBj>ecial]y as, in effective 
socialistic thought, it has always l>een the general significance 
of the doctrine much more than the precise Marxian economics 
that has been prominent. And that general signifleanco is clear 
enough, and has already been indicated. 

(e) The imrkcr person. — More imiiortant in Marxian social- 
ism than the doctrine of surplus value aro(i) the iuBlstence on 
a coutradiotion in capitalistic society ilwlf. and (2), in the 
analysis of the significance and inoaning of labour- pov\ or, t he 
emphasizing of tlie worker as prtsiucor, an<l th<‘ «xjiiccntratioji 
of interest on him find his (Mass as douiinuiit social facts a 
concentration of interest made poignant by Marx’s exposures 
of the iniquities of competitive indnatry.i Marx urges again 
and again that the disastrous pciniliaritv in modern iiidustriul- 
ism is the contradiction between sotMalizcd prodm tion and 
individuali.stic appro})riatioii. In an earlier stage of (s-onomic; 
development, wnen indiviilualized production was the rule, 
the workttr h.id, in general, been himself the owner of the 
means to make his work effective, and conseciucntly had exer- 
cised control over the conditions of Ids industry and the dis- 
p<isul of its product. The great change to modern industrialism 
meant the divorce of the worker from the means of making 
work Infective, and conHwpient loss of all eontrol over condi- 
tions of industry and disposivl of tije product. 'I’lie workers, no 
longer their own masters, were driven by the exigencies of 
advancing conditions, on the one hand, and tlic fear of starva- 
tion, on the other, to accept socialized prcxinci ion i.e. factory- 
lalmur, large-scale industry, and so fortli ami dispose of thoir 
lahour-itower to the owners of the inemis of prf»duction in 
return for wages. Wage-labour became the rule and basis of 
all production, and, though nominally one of the conditions of 
wage-labour is that the worker shall be a free }H.>rson, alile to 
dispose of his labour-power to the highest bi*ldcr, lie ceases to 
bo free in reality- for two reasons: (1) Is'eause he no longer 
exercises control over the conditions of his industry and has no 
say in the disposal of the prndu(*t of that industry, and (2) 
beoause tho tendency of the comi>etitive system itself is to exert 
a compulsion which makes ‘free contract' impossible, whilst, 
inasmuch as labour-power, thoug'h treated as a commorlity, is 
inseparable from the personal life of the worker, the lo>^ of 
freedom -uiithin industry inevitably detracts from the free 
personality of the worker away from his work. Tliis is tho 
contradiction viewed from the side of tho workers : sotuuHzed 
production, dependent on wagc-laliour, along with individualist 
ownership and appropriation, means the inevitable failure of 
society to allow and provide for the full development of free 
personality. 

All tilt} economic criticism of the Communist 
Manifesto, all the Hegelian theorizing and Kubtle 
economic analyzings of Marx, rest rtuilly on this 
fundamentally indictment of modern indus- 

trial existenco. Onco more it is tho senso of out- 
raged personality, full and free development of 
life denietl, that makes real and vital tlic prole- 
tarian-socialist criticism and economics. 'Die 
class-consciousness of tho proletariat, the unity 
and solidarity by which alone, according to Marx, 
they can put themselves in alliance with develon- 
ing historical economic conditions, and accomplis/i, 
at the destined moment, tlic revolution which is to 
replace capitalist society by a new order, must 
rest on the realization of the fact that they are 
being rohbed of their freedom as persons. 

Marx has been subjected to severe criticism on 
many points, and much that he regarded as true 
and vital has been discarded liy socialists every 
where, hut no one can overestimate the value of 
his work. He it was who gathered up into the 
form of a coherent and systematic theory, witli ils 
metaphysical background (whether true or false 
we do not now say), its connexions with historical 
evolution, its scientilic outlook, and its tc< )niical 
economics, all the hitherto mainly iri>li active 
reactions of the proletariat mintl to' its new sup 
roundings, and its hitherto mainly uii.systemalic 
and disconnected aspirations. He limited social- 

* Cf. Marx, Capital, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Ix>iu1"m, 1SK7, pi. iii. 
ch. ix. f., pt. Iv. c;h. XV., 'Machinury ami MoUli ii ImluKlry.’ 
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iAm, as Sombart says, * to the movement of one 
particular social clasB, the proletariat/ and this was 
of the greateat importance ; ‘ he inspired the pro- 
letariat with self-consciousness, with a trust in 
their own strength, and with a belief in their 
future * ; he gave them a historical rdle and a 
function in the social life of to-morrow ; he set 
before them a simple and definite j^oal ; and he 
gave them, also, weapons of criticism which, 
though they may cliange their form, do not change 
their incisiveness and force. ^ They were to accom- 
plish their own salvation and that of society by 
resolving the fundamental contradiction in modern 
life ; socialised production must be accompanied 
by socialized ownership and control of the means 
of production; collective labour necessitates col- 
lective capital. Ownership of the means of pro- 
duction in industry, and control over the conditions 
of industry, by the workers themselves— that was 
the Marxian ;^oal. That was the * social revolu- 
tion,’ and the hrst step towards it was the develop- 
ment of class-consciousness and unity, and the 
realization of international solidarity* amongst 
the workers of the world. For fifty years Con- 
tinental socialism held by Marx, in essentials, and 
the ‘revisionist* attempt to get away from him 
was very soon met by the cry, ‘ Back to Marx I *, 
and the discovery in him of yet more tnith.* 

V. Socialistic concept of ‘the State*: 
RECENT developments OF REVOLT. —The pro- 
grammes of modern socialistic parties frequently 
contain, along with some statement of principles 
and of the goal to bo reached, a series of demands 
for ‘reforms* to be undertaken by ‘the State.* 
The Communist Manifesto contained such demands, 
hut it lumtainod no theory of the State ; socialism 
was tiujre approached not froTu the point of view 
of society as a whole, but from the point of view of 
a class. 

1. Marxian theory of the State.— Marx, despite 
his Hegelianism, inado little use of the concept of 
the State in tliinking out his socialism. The 
social revolution, for him, consists in the prole- 
tariat taking over the ownership and control of 
the means of production. One way of their doing 
this (though not for Marx the only way) is for 
them to a<'quire political power, through the de- 
velopment and right use of the democratic fr.-in- 
chise and T(*preHentative institutions, and to use 
that power for the purposes of the social revolution. 
What happens to tlie State after the revolution is 
not very clear. If wo are to accept Engels as 
expressing Marx’s views on the point, we must 
conclude that lK>th regarded ‘tlie State’ as a pro- 
duct of class-soeiety and as always in reality repre- 
senting only the dominant social class, by whom 
its mochaiiisin is used to subject and exploit sub- 
ordinate classes. Inasmuch, then, as the proleta- 
rian social revolution abolishes all classes and class- 
distinctions, it of necessity ‘ abolishes also the 
State as State.’ The State loses its essential 
function as a weapon of subjection and so ceases to 
exist.* If, behind this, anything at all is envis- 
aged with regard to the future form of social 
organization, it can only be some ordering of 
society under ‘groups,* determined by economic 
factors, which are autonomous and at best only 
loosely federated into a larger whole for certain 
purposes. The internationalism of Marx, and Hs 

1 (Jf. Soeialkin and the Social Movement, Enjf. tr., p. 00 f. 

3 It was Marx who {;ave to suctalisin for ever the vital concept 
of interniitionalisni. 

s About the year 1900 German socialism, under the influence 
of E. Berustoin, showed a tendency to break with the Marxian 
tradition, but it was more than coiinterbalau(',ed by the appear- 
ance at the same time of syndicalism in France and Italy— 
which professed to be, and in no small def^ree was, a return 
to pit.- 8 Marxism^ Cf. Georges Sorel, L' Avenir HHnalittie de$ 
sj/ndicats, Paris, 189S, and R^ftexions mr la vioUncs, do. 1908. 

* Cf. Engels, pp. 76-77. 


doctrine that the proletarian has no country, 
wonld emphasize this. The political ideas involved 
in this view are evidently not those which em- 
phasize the State as the main functioning organ of 
social life, insist on the priority of society to the 
individual, regard sovereignty as necessarily con- 
centrated in a central authority, incline strongly 
towards the theory of centralized government and 
control by experts, and tend to view the ‘ rights ’ 
of groups ana individuals, not as constituted by 
the effective will there present and the purposes 
contemplated by the groups or the inaividuals 
themselves, but as granted only or substantiated 
only by the sovereign power of the State as such.^ 
On the Continent, where Marxian influence was 
strongest, however, the apparently inevitable con- 
nexion of socialism with political democracy, as 
evidenced in the growth of all socialistic parties 
everywhere, and the notion of achieving a socialist 
regime through acquiring and developing political 
power, naturally caused the idea of the State to loom 
large in socialistic thought ; and the consequent 
tendency to formulate an appropriate theory of 
the State and society was strengthened, on the one 
hand, by the practical development, especially in 
Germany, of the absolutism of the State anil, on 
the other hand, by the general sprcailing of politi- 
cal, and especially of sociological, views wliich 
emphasized the organic character of society and 
asserted, in one way or another, the priority of 
Bocie^ over the individual. 

2. Diitish collectivism. — But it is to Britain 
that we have to look for the most complete de- 
velopment and formulation of the theory of the 
State in explicit connexion with socialism ; and 
indeed the idea of collectivism, or State socialism, 
may be regarded as the chanuderistic contribution 
of Britain to socialistic thought, the product of a 
national temperament not prone to revolutionary 
feeling, and of a country with highly-developed 
political sense and long training in political tradi- 
tions, and in which the working-classes, for various 
reasons, never have shown, save for the spasinorlic 
outburst in Chartism and the revolutionary trade 
unionism of brief periods, many signs of strongly 
developed class-consciousness. 

Wo cannot here discuss the intellectual and 
spiritual inlluences that luive moulded Britisli 
socialism and given it sonrc.es of origin very 
different from those elsewliere.* We can only 

1 Tlio profound importanue of l.ho differences in political 
philosophy here briefly suKKested, not only for socialistic 
IhouKht but also for the whole future of mankind, cannot at 
the present moment be overestimated. Ilifferenccs of opinion 
as to the reN])e(;tive si^rniflcance of society and individual, and 
08 to the ineaniriif of sovereignty and the functions of the State, 
notonly liividc socialistic theory into opposed parts, but actually 
rend the whole world. 

3 Socialistic thought in Britain experienced a revival about 
the year 1880. Chartism failed and perished in 1850, leaving 
echoes only in the co-operative movement and in a tendency 
towards revolutionary trade unionism which was spasmodically 
dlaplaycd in recurrent industrial unrest and strikes hetween 
18.50 and 1880. Christian socialism maintained, to a certain 
extent, the Chartist criticism of competitive society, but exer- 
cised no wide influence on either Church or State. Political 

{ Philosophy and economic theory in Britain were dominated by 
ndividuaiism and laissez-faire. On the other side, as influences 
making for a socialistic revival, must bo set (1) the literary and 
humanistic criticism of the dominant philosophies with which 
the names of Carlyle and Matthew Arnold are prominently 
associated ; (2) the work of Ruskin and his Platonizing ; (al the 
social theories of Comte and positivism (7.V.), which inc.ident- 
ally link British socialism with Saint-Simon, whose disciple 
Comte was ; (4) the movement in the realm of political economy 
away from individualism to collectivism, to which the great 
authority of John Stuart Mill contributed much ; Mill had not 
only committed himself to the view that the distribution of 
wealth is an artificial matter controllable by the State, but in 
his late writings had more than sympathized with the idea of 
collective ownership and control of (»pita] ; (5) the study of 
Marx already referred to ; (6) above all, the by now manifest 
failure of laissez-faire In political life and the continued growth 
of State Interference, coupled with the rapid development of 
the sense of society os an organism and the rise of a social con- 
science. All these influenoes gave British socialism its peculiar 
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touch briefly on its characteristic ideas ; and we 
select, more or less arbitrarily, only a few points. 
Orthodox British socialism, if we may use the 
term, has been predominantly collectivistic, evolu- 
tionary, and parliamentary or political. Its ideal 
has l)een State socialism, the ownership and con- 
trol of the means of production, land, and capital, 
in the interests and service of the whole community, 
by the community as a whole, operating through 
the organs of its political life, i.e. through a central 
government and officials, responsible to a repre- 
sentative parliament democratically elected, and, 
locally, through the wune essential organs on a 
snialler scale — the State for national, the muni- 
cipality for local concerns. The ideas dominating 
such collectivism are familiar enough. 

' The essential contrihiition of the century to sociology,* says a 
leader of cxjllectivistic thought, * has been the BupersoMSioii of 
the Individual by the Cuuununity as the starting t^oint of social 
investigations. Socialism is the prcxluct of this development, 
arising with it from the contemporary industrial evolution. On 
the economic at<le Socialism implies the collective administration 
of rent and interest, leaving to the Individual only the wages of 
his labour, of hand or brain. On the politi<;al side, it involves 
the collective control over, and ultimate administration of, all 
the main instruments of wealth production. On the ethical 
side it expresses the real recognition of fraternity, the universal 
obligation of personal service, and the subordination of in- 
dividual ends to the common good.' * 

The point of view behind this is that of society as 
a whole rather than that of an oppressed social 
class. The controlling thought is of society as an 
organism, itself conferring individuality on its 
members ; the law of individuality is service to the 
community as opposed to self-interest and self- 
assertion, and it is the very fact of society that 
provides opportunity for such service and so for 
the development of true individuality. Kthically 
society, the social organism, is the essential and 
necessary co-oporator with the individual, and 
indeed the major partner and influence, in the 
building of a good ami valuable personal life. And 
as tlie case stands ethically, so should it stand 
economically. Wealth, like morality, is in the 
end socially created ; without society wealth, like 
morality, would be imiiossible ; and so the wealth 
really created by the wiiole society ought to be 
‘owned and administered by the whole society.’ 
The ethics and economics of collectivism both depend 
on the organic concej[)tion of society. As the organ 
of practi(;al administration and the oxercise of 
goveniinent, wliich in theory is to be self-goveni- 
menl, collectivism envisages ‘ the State,’ but the 
State as purely and completely democratic. It 
seeks to equate State ownership and State control 
with the notion of owiiersliip and control in industry 
by the workers themselves, by assuming, and 
working towards, a fully democratic State in which 
the State shall be the workers, and the workers 
the State. Socialization of the means of production 
and democracy must advance together ir socialism 
is to be realized. Although collectivistic socialists 
have been prone at times to regard any and every 
transfer of property or control of inaustry from 
private hands to the national government or the 
municipality as a move towards socialisiii, it must 
be saief in justice to the true collectivistic theory 
that only wlien the State or lesser organ of adminis- 
tration concerned is truly democratic and repre- 
sentative of an enlightened democracy, only when 
and in so far as the State ceases to be oligarchical 
colleciivist tone and colouring. It sprang to life again as in a 
higlily special sense a philosophy of society and the State, in 
opposition to individualism, with a fitting ethics and economics ; 
and it was in proportion far less a movement originating In 
Instinctive reactions of the working-classes. Collectivism, with 
all its outlook and terminology, is decidedly a product more of 
the study than of the factory — a theory resting much more 
on intellectualist bases than on the Inherent aspirations and 
desires of a social class. And this difference is very aigniftcant. 

A full, and probably final, treatment of this topic is contained 
in Max Beer, Qttch. aes referred to above. 

1 Sidney Webb, SocUUiam in Fnffland, London, 180b, p. 9 f. 


and the bulwark of a superior economic class, or an 
entrenched bureaucracy, can change.s from private 
to public ownership and control lie regarded as 
genuinely socialistic. It is, indeed, jnst in the 
slowness of the advance towards real democracy, 
and the failure of the organs of collective govern- 
ment and administration to correspoml to the ideal 
of enlightened and educated <iemocracy, that 
collectivism tinds its most serious obstacles and the 
source of criticism most damaging to it. The up- 
holders ()f collectivism have been, more often than 
not, prirnarily interested in tlie problems of the 
administration of wealth and its distribution rather 
than in the problems of its production, and so more 
concerned with the cfficiemty aiul good order of the 
social structure as a wiiole than with the individual 
life and personal freedom of the worker in his 
working existence. They have temled, therefore, 
almost inevitably, to lean towards uniformity in 
social life, to strongly cciitralized government, 
necessitating, because of the magnitude of the 
pow'ers and issues involved, the continued existence 
of a governing class, trained in administration- -in 
a word, a bureaucracy— and the maintenance of 
practically coercive authority, liike other social- 
istic theories, collectivism has been inspired by 
sympathy witli oppressed social classes, but col- 
lectivism differs from other socialistic thought in 
the extent to whicih this underlying sympathy has 
been dominated by a higlily pliilosophical theory 
of society, the social organism, and the State, which, 
whatever other values it may have, finds little 
place in the instinctive reactions of the minds of 
the workers to their surroundings. 

The most recent developments in socialistic 
thought have made this fact clear. Collectivism 
is evidently adapted to the political mind and suit- 
able to a purely political form of socialistic thought 
and activity. Tiie approach to it os goal is evolu- 
tionary and gradual, and dejiends on tlio acquiring 
of political power by the workers. Tlio reflexion 
of collectivism in the world of politics is jiarlia- 
mentary (and municipal) socialism, with its re- 
pudiation of violent and revolutionary action, its 
belief in constitutional methods, and its faith that 
the social revolution can be accomplished by stages 
of ‘reform.’ From all this, recent socialistic 
thought ha.s diverged in directions which signifi- 
cantly mark the reappearance, of course in more 
highly developed shape, of earlier, original, and, 
as wo should hold, more fundamental socialistic 
ideas. The divergence is best illustrated by 
syndicalism and guild socialism, or the theory of 
national guilds. 

3. Syndicalism.— The true home of syndicalism 
is France. It is the product of a revolutionary 
national temperament, and of a country in whicli 
revolutionary hope and fervour have always lived 
in the working-class mind, and wliore socialistic 
thought has been prevailingly influenced by 
anarchist-communist ideals.* Synrlicalism, with 
its persistent distrust of parliaiucntary socialism, 
revives and empha.Hizos tlie conviction thiit only 
the workers can emancipate the workers. It holtfs 
that the social revolution must be the product 
of the energizing will of the industrial classes, 

1 Thi; historical origin and general si^nitlcauce of French s^n- 
difjilism is liest Ireulcd, among Knghsh writers, by (1. I>. if. 
Cole, The World of Labour, Ana Self-Government in Jiidvntri/. 
Syndicalism was born and developed within the Frencii truiic 
union movement which made rapid and remarkaV>le progrcHH 
during the two decades before and after 1000. The inspiring 
personality in the movement was Fernand Pelloutier, wliose 
liigt. dsH bourses du travail, Paris, 1002, was the diicf Jitemry 
influence in forming syndicalist thouglit. Pelloutier was a 
philosophic anarchist, of the school of I’roudhon and Rakunin, 
and his whole outlook was swayed by the com'epts of volunUry 
association of prodiniers, group-organization with federation, 
and the local commune. The philosoplier of HvndicaJism is 
Georges Sorel, whose chief works have been iJientione<l alreadj . 
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operating possibly only tbrough a 'oonsoioua 
minority,’ clear as to goal and method, swaying the 
mass. *but in any case social freedom must ooine 
as result of the desire for freedom and the will to 
freedom, and cannot be imposed by organization 
from abov(i or ensured by government. The 
workers must create their own society and do so by 
act of their own will. The end is still the funda- 
mental socialistic end — the socializing of the means 
of juoductioti— -but new methods are upheld. Not 
nnrliarnentary but tnule union activity, not political 
but industrial organiziition, not the franebise but 
the general strike — this ia the newer socialism. 
The concept of the class war is rejuvenated and 
bn)ught into prominence. Socialism once more is 
presented as the peculiar and exclusive doctrine 
and ideal of worlcing-class life. The socialistic 
order of society must be made by the workers, 
tbrough their own natural organizations, and espe- 
cially tlirougb their trade unions. The divisions 
between social classes must be not only kept intact 
but tleepcncd, intensified. Already a now society, 
with its own institutions, its own morality, its own 
lK)int of view, is growing amongst the workers, and 
nothing must be done S) impede that growth, but 
everything to aid it. Class-consciousnesa and the 
* will-to-revolt ’ must be kept alive and fosteretl in 
every possible way. The goal ia freedom, individual 
and social, and only intense desire for freedom, and 
the sense of freedom tilched away, can lead cowards 
that goal. 

Syndicalism envisages the form of the future 
society as based upon group-organization, groups 
being determined by economic and industrial 
functions, workshops, factories, and industries 
without * masters,’ private or collective, democrati- 
cally constituted, owning and controlling the means 
of production, and bound together by a system of 
local and national federation. The State as central 
organ of administration disappears, and power is 
distributed tiiroughout a series of autonomous 
though interdependent industrial groups. The 
controlling impul.se in the whole outlook is to get 
liack closer to the individual worker in and at his 
work, and to move outwards to association, deter- 
mined by the will of the workers and the purposes 
to bo achieved. Syndicalist criticism of capitalistic 
social and industrial organization is characteristic- 
ally <lrawn in terms of the personal life and personal 
freedom of tlie worker. 

4. Guild socialism.— In Britain the parallel of 
syndicalism is to be found most theoretically com- 
plete in guild socialism, or the theory of national 
guilds, the late.st of all developments in socialistic 
thought, and still in its early stages. 

Guild socialiHin, says one of its leading exponents, * sets before 
itself the ideal of Undiug that form of 8 o<;ia] organisation which 
will afford to the individual the fullest and freest power of self- 
development in an organised community. It wants men to be 
free, not merely in order to get goofl administration, but because 
freedom is in itself a good thing and the greatest of good 
IhingH.' 1 

It believes that the State, ‘in the sen.se of a 
governing authority claiming supreme power in 
everv sphere of social organization,’ is the negation 
of self-government. It contemplates, therefore, an 
organization of society on the basis of self-govern- 
ing industrial groups, determined by industrial 
function, each democratically organized through- 
out, and federated into larger wholes for cerf.iiin 
defined purposes. That form of social grouping 
called ‘ the State ’ will not cease to exist, but it 
will become one only of many groupings, divested 
of all intrinsic sovereignty, and with its value and 
significance determined simply by the purposes of 
man’s free spirit which it can adequately and con- 
veniently serve and by the functions of collective 
life which it can conveniently and adequately dis- 
1 G. D. II. Oole, in a letter to the present writer. 


charge.* The practical steps towards realization 
of this type of socialism consist mainly in tlie 
development of the existing characteristic products 
and organs of working-class life, viz. trade unions, 
the transformation of these into industrial groups 
(guilds), covering and including all engaged in any 
industry or common service, and the transference 
of control, with regard to all the conditions of 
labour, in workshop, factory, and elsewhere, from 
the ‘employer’ to such democratically organi^d 
groups of workers— a transference which, pewsing 
inevitably from socialized control of the conditions 
of protluction to socialized ownership of the means 
of production, would expropriate tne capital-pos- 
sessing class and bring aoout the social revolution. 
The only conceivable ethical justification for the 
existence of a capitalistic class— viz. the manage- 
ment and control of the conditions of production— 
would be gone, and the system would collap,se. 
The main criticism of oxiHtiii|^ society Iw uidiolaers 
of guild socialism is drawn in terms of an investi- 
gation of the moral significance of wage-labour, 
and a setting forth of what the inevitable condition 
of dependence for livelihood on the will of a po.s8es8- 
ing class means for the person/Uity of the worker 
in his work, and outside — a kind of criticism which 
has appeared frequently throughout this article. 
The desire and intention behiiia guild socialism is 
to secure for the worker in his work ‘ the greatest 
chance for individual self-expression and for lowil 
initiative and experiment,^ tliereby increasing in- 
definitely his personal value, both in his working- 
life and outside it. 

noth Hyndlcaliam 3 and guild Borialism <ure fundamentally 
motived by interent In the personal freedom and life, the true 
individuality, of the worker. The evil of soi-iety for both is at 
bottom an ethical evil, and no economic solution can 1ms 
adequate unless it carries with it an ethical solution, and 
is indeed determined l>y the categories of individual freedom 
and perwonal worth as supremo for human life. Once more, 
iu syndicAluim and guild socialism the soun^e of socialistic 
aspiration at>d theory becomes tlie delinite sense of oppression 
and lack of freedom ; the atmosphere of revolutionary dis- 
content is restored ; and with the emphasis again on class- 
consciousness and class-antagonism, in the form of the irre- 
concilability of the interests of labour and capital, and the 
conviction that the working-classes must work out their own 
salvation and be themselves architeots of their own future, 
socialism resumes its character as definitely a movement of 
emancipation on the part of eronomiciilly subordinate, anri 
consequently ethically unfree, social classes. 

II. WUAT, THEN, IS SOCIALISM r --We must 
now try to gather together the central points 
revealed in our endeavour to trace and illustrate 
historically the characteristics of socialistic 
thought, and this we shall do in the form of a 
scries of propositions statoil without criticism or 
amplification. 

1. A feature of modern civilization. — Socialism 
is a characteristic fact, element, and feature in 
modern industrial civilization, and is recognizable 
throughout its history as an attack upon the 
economic, and, in so far, the ethical, bases of that 
civilization. 

2. A revolt ag^ainst capitalism. — Socialism is a 
movement of revolt against capitalistic, competi- 
tive, industrial and social organization, ana its 
significant demand is for a new order of society 

i It should be noted that in the theory of national guilds the 
philosophy of the State, its meaning and function, is not yet 
adequately agreed upon. 

Syndicalism, which we have treated as a characteristic 
product of l^Venoh sooialistio thonpfht, has what may bo called 
parallels not only' in guild socialism but also in ^industrial 
unionism,’ as promulgated, e.g., by the society known as the 
‘Industrial Workers of the World’ ^ho ‘I.W.W.’), strong in 
America, Australia, and elsewhere. The common element in 
all these modern movements of revolt is the predominance of 
the ethical idea of freedom as corner-stone of doctrine, and the 
transference in economics of interest from consumption and 
distribution (the main concerns of (collectivism) to production 
and the democratic control of conditions of production. Their 
envisagement of the future organisation of society depends on 
the hutorical and economic national life and development in 
which they appear. 
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resting on new economic bauee and emphasizing 
new ethical valuen. It is a continual criticiHin of 
the existing order, from the point of view con- 
ditioned by vision of a new order ami desire for 
radical change. Socialism demands the complete 
reorjij^anization of social and industrial existence, 
and IS, therefore, strictly revolutionary in intention 
and aim, whether violent in method or not. 

3. A demand for collective ownership.— Though 
varyin^^ in many details, socialistic theories are 
united in the conviction that the root of economic 
evils is tube found in the private and individual- 
istic? ownership of thc^e things without which our 
human ability to labour is unproductive and un- 
creative, or ])y which that ability to labour can bo 
utilized more cll'ectively, made more productive, 
and given greater freedom in creativeness. Social- 
ism seeks the al)olition of private possession and 
individualistic owners)) ip in respect of what may 
be called fundamentally communal goods — e.g.^ 
land and capital, including under the former tne 
material resources of nature, and under the latter 
all the means and instruments of production by 
which human labour can be more efficiently applied 
to those natural resources. Nothing is recogniz- 
able as socialism whicli does not contemplate and 
strive towards some rjwlical change, not merely in 
the distribution of wealth, but also in the owner- 
siii]) of wealth and the means to wealth, and con- 
sequently some radical change also in theeconomio 
fact and the ethical concept and value of ‘ property* 
and private possession. Socialistic theories and 
visions of Utopia show many variations with 
regard (a) to the standards, methods, and iiiauiier 
of distributing (treated wealth among the working 
members of ao(?iety, and (b) to the extent and 
meaning of private owmership, consumptioiii and 
enjoyment of the portion of wealth thus acquired 
by the individual, but all are agreed that private 
owm^rship in the definite means of production 
must cease, and that its place must be taken by 
coiiiinunal or collective ownership in some shape 
or form. 

4. An ideal of a juster order.— Socialism, in so 1 
far as it is a vital movement and is not turned 
into a merely a(?ademic philos()phi(?al theory, a 
political or ettonornic dogma, and not too much 
entangled in parliamentarism and party politics, 
is a revolutionary criticism of modern society, an 
ideal and vision of a possible more just and equit- 
able order of life, and an aspiration towards fuller 
freedom, all engendered by the division of the 
social structure into separate classes marked off 
from each other ]>y economic diil'erentiations. 
Socialism is the (rharactcristic product of the 
mind, heart, and will of those social classes dis- 
tinguished by the fact that tliey in the end own 
ancl possess nothing but ability to work, reacting 
towards the inevitable cimditions of their existence 
under such a limitation. In other words, socialism, 
at its deepest and in its most vital elements, is 
the instinctive reaction of w'orking-class thought 
and emotion towards an economic environment 
felt to ^ ethically evil, restrictive, and oppressive, 
combined with a steadily growing realization of 
personal worth and consequent desire for personal 
freedom an(i 8 elf-exj)ression, to be achieved in an 
environment of greater economic liberty, more 
complete equality of opjwrtunity, and wider, more 
satisfying fellowship. 

5. An ever - changing theory. — Socialistic 
theories, political and economic, are formulations 
of these instinctive reactions. No socialistic 
theory in all its details is ever to be regarded as 
final or made into a dogma. Socialistic theory 
undergoes many changes and exliibits many 
variations, in accordance partly wdth general 
changes in the contemporary intellectual and 


moral outlook, but more especially in accordance 
with deiinite advances in education, culture, op- 
[lortunity, and the sense of jmw'er, among the 
workers themselves. Socialism itself continues 
and will continue, finding expression in theory, 
in visions of Utopia, and in efforts to secure radical 
change, so long as the divisi(m of the social 
structure into economically ditt’orontiated classes 
remains, and so long as that division, or any 
.similar division, is felt by any straitened and 
subordinate class to be a restriction on freedom 
and a curtailment of personality - in other words, 
so long as economic differentiation is felt to have 
an evil ethical content and signilicance. 

6. An ethical criticism of economic system.-— 
Socialism, although frequently in its theories it 
has expressed the truth the wrong way round, 
always contains the conviction that economics, 
economic systems, and economic theories liavc 
ethical RignifieaiJ(?e, t?thical meaning and value, 
and must be judged ultimately by ethical 
standards. Con 8 e(|ueiitly, always, its economic 
criticism of society rests and depends upon an 
ethical criticism, implicit or exjdicit, and the 
deepest motive in all socialism is an ethical 
motive. It may he sympatliy with the oppressed, 
belief in the value of liuinanity, faith in human 
nature, the desire for freedom and self-realization, 
the sense of personality crampcul and crusl)ed, the 
seeking after fellowship, or some similar motive 
or combination of such motives ; but no economic 
or political theory of soctialism, and no action of 
men under the socialislii? impulse, can be rightly 
judged or appreciated unless it is seen continuously 
against the background of ethical motive. This 
is why the economics of socialism has, again and 
again, received support from cmarters where the 
fundamental, and frequently tlie^ only, criticism 
of modern life has been ethical.’ The paradoxical 
truth is this, that the innermost power and quality 
of all vital and vivid so(?ialism is and always has 
been something which we can only call ‘personal- 
ism,’ the (!onviction of supreme ethical values 
resident in persons, and the certainty that Un? 
meaning of life is llie realization of these ethical 
values Uirough and by individual freiHlom, develop- 
ment, and self-expression. Not any theory of 
‘the State’ or of the *80(?ial organism,’ nor any 
metaphysic of history, nor any economic theory, 
is the Ultimate in socialism, the source of vitality 
and j)Ower, its root and ground in life, but always 
the conviction of personalty, the sense of cramned 
and fettered existence, nay the very urge of life 
itself towards personality, freedom, and ftUIowship ; 
and all this oi>erating mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, through particular social classes, created 
during a particular period of history by arrangc- 
iiients in the social structure largely Jeterinined 
by economic factors. Socialism, Jis we said at the 
outset, is a form of the p(?rpctiial conflict of in- 

I This tnith can be bfet illuHirat^^d by the Mx'.ial- 

isni of a man like Williain Morris, wliose critielMm c)f and revolt 
against modem Bocirty were fuiniainentally ethical, and whoso 
BOiualiBin was born of hia experience as crafUinp(n, poet, and 
arltat. In thifi artu'lo wo have deliisirately retrained from 
appealing to or noting the tremendous import of Bocialism of 
the William Morris tyne. It imiHt always be remembered tliat 
behind and deefter tnan all political and economic social ism 
there in Homewherc preaent, giving vitality to the theory, Just 
that critieiwu of life, that demand for freedom and beauty, 
that craving for fellowship and Joy in creative work, thal 
revolt agaiDBt sordidness, misery, and uglincBS of a cramptsl 
exiatence, which MorriH so glorinudy and with such magnificent 
humanity expressed. Morns had the heart of sociulistn, and no 
(?riUc bus answered him yet. In another direction this bringing 
of suj)jM>rt to economic socialism from a nurely ethical crif i< isin 
of society might be illustrated by the indnencp on social istic 
thought of great individualist ethical thinkers like Tolstoi, 
Carlyle, and even Nietsscho, and indeed of every philosophy 
and movement in modern times which ha.s insisted <*n the 
significance of life M against mechanism, an<l on the value of 
personality. 
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dividual mind against the tyranny of mechanical 
existence— a ceaseless criticism caiTied on by life 
itself against tlie outward forms of its manifesta- 
tion, inspired by vision of new and better forms. 

TIL Socialism, jstuics, and rkuoion,— 
Much energy has been wasted by socialistic writers 
and even iiKjre by critics of socialism in discussion 
concerning the relations of socialism with, and 
the etlects of socialism upon, morality and religion, 
with these latter elements ill-deiinod or notdeiined 
at all. 

1. Ethical value of socialism.— So far as social- 
ism and ethics are concerned, the underlying 
purpose of this article has been to reveal the fact 
that, historically, socialism springs from definitely 
ethical motives and ethical sentiments, has an 
ethical value, and must be regarded as a moral 
force. It is the fact, also, that in all socialistic 
writings the <lominating ethical note is that of 
altruism, brotherhood, love for one’s neiglibour, 
service of the community, sympathy with the 
oppressed. On the other hand, it is true that 
socialistic theorists have often seemed to favour 
unusual, and therefore in the eyes of many people 
‘immoral,’ experiments, arrangements, and possi- 
bilities, with regard to certain established in- 
stitutions of human life— ^.(7,, marriage and the 
family. It is, however, mere obscurantism to 
confound socialism with anything and everything 
that socialistio writers tnay have chosen to say. 
The issue is really simple. The motive behind the 
socialistic demand for a radical change in social 
organization is ethical. What the effect on 
‘morality’ of such radical change as is desired 
would be dei»eruls on what the ultimate ethical 
result might be of the abolition of private property 
in the means of production. In so far as existing 
customary ethical valuations and ethical relation- 
ships depend, as they undoubtedly to a consider- 
able extent do depend, upon the method of 
ownership and distribution of property and 
wealth, socialism with its radical ctiange in that 
direction would inevitably induce many alterations 
and differences. Other causes — as, e.g., the adop- 
tion and pultirifir into practice of a full ethical 
Christianity --might produce equally noticeable 
changes and differences in morality. But it is 
obviously impossible to predict in any detail what 
such alterations an<l differences would turn out 
to be. Socialism is to be judged, not by any 
imagined consequences that might follow from its 
actualizing, but by the character of the need and 
the demand which have called socialistic theory, 
hope, and vision into existence. If that demand 
and need are really vital, if they represent and 
acitord with the fundamental, iiistiiu^tive move- 
ment of life itself, consequences nni.st be risked. 
I»ut it should always be remembered by socialists 
and their critics that in all probability, despite 
Marx and the materialistic conception of history, 
the ethical life of humanity, as the story of 
socialistic hope and theory itself actually reveals, 
is a deepe) and more fundamental reality than the 
economic or political form of society, and that this 
ethical life is continually following its own laws 
of development under influence of many forces 
other than the strictly economic or political. 

2. Variable ethical results.— Within socialistu! 
theory itself intelligent anticipation of ethical 
effects and results will vary in accordance with 
the type of ultimate socialistic organization con- 
templated. The ethical results, t.g., of a highly- 
centralized, bureaucratic. State socialism, with 
primary emphasis on the concepts of society, 
efficient order, the good of the community, the 
authority of the whole body, and so forth, will not 
be the same as the ethical results of a socialism 
tending towards distribution of sovereignty, 


decentralization, group-organization, and deter- 
mination of forms of fellowship and co-operation 
from the effective will of the individual working 
outwards to wider association in conformity with 
purposes initiated and approved by the individual 
will. It is along the lines of these quite character- 
istic and indeed ultimate differences regarding the 
final form of socialistic organization that the 
question of the ett'ects of socialism on morality 
should be discussed, allowing always, in all cases, 
for the extreme difficulty of prediction, and the 
independent movement of the ethical life in 
humanity itself. 

3. Ethical determinism.— The tendency of much 
socialistic thinking and theorizing to support, 
often with startling inconsistencies, ethical deter- 
minism and to place exaggerated insistence on the 
importance of environment,' should be noted. 
Much socialism, as a result of this tendency, has, 
by an almost perverse devotion to abstract and 
now largely discredited deterministic theory, both 
obscured the genuinely ethical character of its 
origin and aim and given its opponents a ground 
of criticism which has served only to confuse and 
complicate the real issues of socialistic thought 
and aspiration. For this singular and, as we hold, 
altogether unfortunate obsession by ethical deter- 
minism there is a historical reason, which explains 
not only this but other curiosities of socialism as 
well. 

4. Socialism and religion.— This reason liecomes 
more obvious and pertinent when we consider the 
relations of socialism with religion. During its 
history socialism has been marked by very varying 
relations to religion and Christianity, w net her as 
individual profession or as organized institution. 
The majority of professing socnalists to-day would 
probably assert tnat religion is an individual and 
private affair outside the purview of socialistic 
theory ; they would oppose any State organization 
of religion, State maintenance, or provision for 
religious teaching by the community, and they 
would contemplate reli^ous organizations only on 
a purely voluntary ba.si8, and altogether without 
temporal authority ; it is doubtful whether many 
would trouble to identify their socialism with a 
denial of the religious riypothesis, whilst some 
certainly would individually accept that hypothesis. 
Many 01 the earlier Utopian socialists rested their 
socialism on belief in God, and strove to identify 
socialistic theory with Cliristian ethic and the 
gospel of Jesus. Similar efforts have been 
frequently made, whilst from the side of accepted 
religion and Christianity attempts in the same 
direction have been not uncommon, though, with 
few ex(^entions, what is called ‘ Christian social- 
i.sni ’ has been content with criticism of conditions 
and advocacy of reform, or the infusing of the 
Christian spirit into existing institutiun.s, stopping 
short of the full socialistic ilemand.* 

Socialism and Christian ethic, or the gospel of 
Jesus, are not essentially related, either historically 

I Robert Owen expounded and adhered U> an alnioet naive 
form of materialistic determinism in etiiics. Oomk^iousness, for 
him, is a product merely of material organization and de- 
termined wholly by external stimulation, whilst the notion 
that the individual is in any way responsible for his character 
he regarded as vicious error. It is of course difficult to re- 
concile this with Owen’s distrust of government, on the one 
hand, and his belief in education, on the other. The sources 
of his materialism are to be found in certain well-known aspects 
of 18lh cent, rationalism. In later socialistic thought material- 
ism has other origins. It is often as naive and extreme, but 
differently based. 

3 The socialism of Maurice and Kingsley was of the reforma- 
tive type. The advanced Roman Catholic understanding of 
Christian ethic tends in the direction of a social organization 
containing socialistic elements, though officially Catholicism is 
mortally opposed to socialism. The only definitely Christian 
oi^nlzation which to-dav seems to advocate a full and strictly 
revolutionaiy socialism It the Church Socialist League. A 
desire for ' social reform * is not socialism. 
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or intellectually. The existence of the gospel and 
the Christian ethic has, no doubt, directly and 
indirectly, influenced and contributed to the 
existence of socialism, and some interpretations 
of Christian ethic might, and indeed would, lead 
to conclusions very closely similar to socialistic 
theory and detnanil ; but many of the premisses 
and the line of argument would bo different. 
Christianity, in its ethic, contains a social 
philosophy which can bo and ought to be worked 
out independently of historical socialism. One of 
the mistakes of professing Christians with social- 
istic sympathies has been a too great readiness 
merely to accept a formed socialism and try by 
various devices to fit it into their Christian ethic 
or their ethic into it, whereas they should have 
been occupied in developing independently the 
social implications of their faith an cl gospel and in 
working its ethical principles out into detailed 
application. 

5. Socialistic faith. — But modern socialism, as 
moat widely accepted and existing as a political 
force and organized power, has been, especially on 
the Continent, almost uniformly ho.stile to organ- 
ized Christianity, partly through theoretical anti- 
pathy to the religious hypothesis in general, but 
more significantly because, in practical matters, 
it has been tlmught, and not unjustifiably, by 
upholders of socialism that organize<l Christianity, 
in modern times at any rate, has little to its credit 
in the way of sympathy for the struggle of the 
II on -possessing against the possessing classes, and 
much to its (liscredit as being a habitual supporter 
of the established so<‘ia1 order and a bulwark of 
the existing state of things. 

The theoretical antipathy of socialistic thought 
to the religious hypothesis in general i.s important. 
Admittedly, siicn antipathy has been widely 
prevalent in socialistic writing and thinking, 
especially since tlie time of Marx. One reason for 
this antipathy is obvious : socialism is primarily 
and indeed absolutely concerned, in all its forms, 
with the destiny of mankind on this earth and 
within the sphere of historical time. It con- 
templates an order of society realizable by men in 
earthly conditions, and to be entered upon at a 
date not impossibly distant by generations which 
will reap the fruit of present sowing. From this 

E oiiit of view, socialism is clearly committed to a 
igh and indeed extreme form of ethical altruism, 
since any labour for socialism undertaken by an 
individual must be undertaken without expecta- 
tion of individual reward and for the sake only of 
some future hour of realization in which he cannot 
hope to share. Thus, paradoxically and unwit- 
tingly, socialists have frequently demanded and 
lived by a faith (in the historical future of man- 
kind) more difficult than most accepted religious 
faiths ; but this exclusive interest in historical time 
has induced a certain blindness among socialists to 
some valuable aspects in the characteristic religi- 
ous concepts of eternal life, the future of the soul, 
and mana spiritual and otherworldly destiny, 
whilst the feeling that interest in personal 
immortality and a life beyond this life may 
become a preoccupation leading either to dis- 
regard of this life’s jiroblems or to contentment 
with things os they are’ has caused .socialists 
again and again to turn altogether away from 
these necessities of religion. 

6. Marxian materialism.— But tliero is a deeper 
and more subtle reason for the antipathy of much 
socialism to the religious hypothesis. This reason 
is to he found mainly in the teaching of Marx. 
The materialistic conception of history is <)byiou8ly 
hostile to all theories of a spiritual origin and 
destiny for man and the universe, and Marx 
accepted the extreme materialism of the Hegelian 


Left with its denial of all independent spiritual 
values and reduction of religion to a man-made 
illusion. When, as was frequently the case, 
tliis Marxian materialism became confused with 
scientiiic materialism and determinism, having 
in reality a (piite different origin, the antipathy 
to religion was only strengtliencd. But the story 
of this antipathy does not end there. Far more 
potent than the materialistic? conception of history 
was the conviction of Marx and Engels that they 
had made socialism ‘scientific.’ Tn that fact lies 
the final secret of all the antipathy to religion an<l 
all the ethical determinism wliicli is to be found in 
socialistic tliouglit. It was and has been re- 
pca,tedly assumed that between socialism and 
‘science’ there is intimate connexion, and this 
assumption Inis been interpreted to mean that 
socialism must accept without question all that 
* science ’ may say. If ‘ s<‘icnce,’ therefore, declares 
for a materialistic hypotliesis of life and the 
universe, socialism must follow suit; if ‘science* 
stands for moral determinism, socialism must 
accept that view too, and so on all through ; only 
very slowly has socialism begun to emancipate 
itself from subservience to ‘science,’ and to realize 
that between the fundamental socialistic hypo- 
thesis and demand and the utterances of ‘ science,’ 
so often science overstepping its proper limits, 
there is no necessary connexion. The process of 
emancipation has been aided by the deeper under- 
standing of its place and function wliich modern 
science has achieved for itself, and by the realiza- 
tion within the region of socialistic thought that 
in any case socialism, in one necessary aspect, is 
an ideal, a vision, and a hiipe, and so tfenmmls for 
its accejitance and service a measure of ‘faith,’ 
and that deterininisin mid materialism are not the 
best ground on wdiiirli to nourish an ideal and faith 
in that ideal. The most recent movements in 
sociali.stic thought show the change clearly. They, 
altliough systematic, display little respect for the 
earlier devotion to so-callca * scientiiic’ argument 
and talk of the ‘necessary truth ’ of socialism, and 
so forth, but reveal instead a new intensity of 
feeling, a belief in human freedom, and a dominat- 
ing appeal to the power in man of creal ing ideals 
and of living and working for them in pure faith, 
and with an enthusiasm whicli, it is now re- 
cognized, a cold scientiiic materialism and 
determinism inevitably destroy. 

7. Conclusion. —Socialism is one of the signifi- 
cant movements of modern life, naturally atlected 
by all the varying currents of thought and feeling 
which go to the making of that complex modern 
life ; and the question of the relations of religion 
or Christianity, and of ethics, to socialism is really 
part of the wider question of the relations of these 
things to modern existence and thought generally, 
and their place therein. From all such que-stions 
the fundamental issues of swdalism can l>e, and for 
purposes of true appreciation should he, soparatexl, 
and taken in and for themselves. Then socialism 
appears, os we have already defined it, as a move- 
ment, vision, hope, theory, and ideal, generated by 
modern conditions, motived in the deepest intent 
and meaning of it by ethical impulse and inspira- 
tion, and issuing in a characteristic demand for the 
economic reconstruction of society along well- 
defined lines, and in the anticipation of an earthly 
order of existence, based on new economic and 
industrial arrangements, inspired by new motives 
and purposes, and intended to provide a fuller 
and richer opportunity for the development of 
individual fr^om, powers and qualities of 
personality, in a life of more intense, real, and 
satisfying fellowship than, thus far, the world has 
seen. The vital points are two : (I) understanding 
of the fundamental economic demand and effort 
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involved in all gocialinm, viz. the abolition of 
private poHsession in the lueane of production, and 
(2) understanding of the ethical ground, need, and 
desire out of which that demand issues. Every- 
thing else in socialism, both in the setting forth 
and in the criticism of it, is subsidiary, ana often 
merely incidental and largely irrelevant, to these 
two considerations. 

Litkkati kk. -T he liternlure of BOolaliHm in its various phases 
is vast and e\traor(linarily dispersed. Much of the best work 
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the Swial Movement, Eng. tr. from 6th Qerman ed. by M. 
Epstein, do. 1909: J. T. Stoddart, The Eew Sociali(<m, do. 
1909 fwlth ^ooti bibliography) ; A. V. Woodworth, Chrietian 
Socialism tn England, do. 1903 ; Morris HUlquit, Hud. of 
Socialism in the United £f(afe8&. New York, 1910 ; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, new ed., London, 
1002, The Uui. of Trade. Unionism, now do. 1920. 

ii. TheoreticaL—F. Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Seien- 
tifto, tr. E. Aveling (Social Science Series), London, 1892 ; Jean 
Jaur^s, Etudes socialistes, Paris, 1002; E. Vandervelde, 
Essais socialinteH, do. 1905 ; E. Bernstein, Die Vorauesetzungen 
des SdzialiHjniiM in\d die. Aufgahen der Sozialdemokratie, 
Stuttgart, 1900; J. R. MacDonald, Socialism and Society, 
London, 190.5, The Socialist MovemetU, do. 191 1 ; A. Schaffle, 
The Quintessence of Socialism^, tr. U. Hosanquet, do- 19U6; 
L. B. Boudin, The Theoretical System of Karl Marx, New 
York, 1911 ; Fabian Essays in Socialism, ed. G. Bernard Shaw, 
London, 1889 ; K. Kautsky, Karl Marx' bhonomische Lehren% 
Stuttgart, 1903. 

iil. Special. — Syndicalisme et socialisine (essays by various 
authors), ed. .T. Lagardelle, Paris, 1908 ; A. D. Lewis, Syndical- 
ism and Ifie General Strike, T^ondon, 1912 ; A. R. Orage, 
Saticmal Guilds, London, 1914 ; G. D. H. Cole, The World of 
Labour, do. lOlfj (good blbliograpiiy), SeU-uovemment in 
Industry, do. 1917; G. D. H. Colo and W. Meilor, The 
Me.anin(j of Industrial Freedom, do. 1918. 

iv. Cntical. — A. SchkfBe, 2'he Impossibilitu of Social 
Democracy, Eng. tr. (Social l^ience Series), London, 1892 (pt. 
ii. of Quintessence of Socialism by the same writer); Robert 
Flint, Socialism^, do. 1914 (good references to literature of 
socialism); W. H. Mallock, A Critical Examinatum of 
Soeialiem, do, 1908, STANLEY A. MkLLOR. 

SOCIETAS PERFECTA. — A societasperfecta 
is a society that contains within itself all means 
sufficient for its support. The use of the term 
is derived from Aristotle, and came to mean in 
the Middle Ages no more than a sovereign and 
iudeperidcnt community. The term became im- 
portant in the later Middle Ages, on all topics 
connected with the relations of Church and State. 
From Aristotle through St. Thomas Aquinas it 
filtered into Roman Catholic political theory. In 
the discuHsioiis that arose in consequence of the 

reat schism at the end of the 14th cent, we 

nd it argued that it must be po.s.sible for the 
Council to depose a pope, otherwise the Church 
would not be a perfect society, i.e,, if it could 
not got rid of an impossible ruler, or bad no organ 
to do so. The iwint is that a perfect society must 
have within itself all sufficient iiieans to exercise 
its own functions and needs no extraneous help. 
Therefore it must provide implicitly or explicitly 
for every emergency. In the period succeeding 
the Reformation tlio term became more common in 
regard to the relations between Church and State. 
We fiml tlio argument used on behalf of whichever 
of the two powers is at the moment depresse<l. 
Church controversialists like Rellarmine claimed 
ail kinds of rights for the (fimrch on the ground 
that it is a perfect society. When these were ex- 
tended by the papalist party in such a way as 
practically to deny the independent existence of 
the State, the secular writers used the argument 
on their side. John Barclay,^ e.g., frequently uses 
this argument— the State is a perfect society no 
less than the Church. At that date no Roman 

1 Pietas, give . . . pro fsgibut ae prineipibus . . . vindieics, 
Paris, 1612. 


Catholic thought of denying that the Church 
was a perfect society ; therefore the State hod 
within itself nil powers and did not require ecclesi- 
astical sanction or approval ; therefore the depos- 
ing power claimed for the pope is iniquitous, 
and so forth. It was the recognition of something 
like this position for the State that caused the 
development of the doctrine of the indirect tem- 
poral power of the papacy. In theory this doctrine 
18 very different from that of the direct power. 
The doctrine of the direct power of the papacy 
is expressed, e.g., in the Ihiatn Sanetam oi Boni- 
face VIII., or in the writings of Augustinus Tri- 
umphuH or Bozins, who asserts that the State is 
a part of the Church, and that kings are servants 
of the papacy. Tlie doctrine of the indirect jiowor 

roclaimed by Bellarrnine and Suarez allows the 

tale an independent existence as being in some 
sort a perfect sociot}^ but claims an indirect power 
for tlie (lliurch in coses in which its own interests 
might be concerned. The former doctrine has 
relation to the mediceval notion of the whole com- 
monwealth as one .society with its two departments, 
temporal and spiritual. The other looks forward 
to tlie modern doctrine of Church and State as 
two separate societies. In the 10th cent, tlie 
extreme claim of the civil power, especially in 
France after the Restoration, led to the develop- 
ment of modern nltrauiontanism iq.v.), and it 
was necessary to maintain the independence and 
inherent reality of the Church as a society. For 
this purpose there was the doctrine of the societal 
perfecta to hand. It was developed with great 
elalKiration by two Jesuit writers, Tarquini and 
Falmiori. Later we find the olfi(*ial recognition of 
the doctrino in the encyclical of Pope Leo xili., 
Immortale Dei (1886). Therein it is stated that 
the Church no loss than the State is a aocietaft 
genere et jure perfecta. I’he admission in regard 
to the State shows how different is the condition 
from that contemplated by Boniface viii. Tiie 
following passage from a 16th cent, papalist 
Simanca illustrates the way in which the aoetrine 
was employed in controversy : 

*Oum respublica spiritualiR {lerfcxiU ait et Hihi Huffioiens, 
ut BO ipsam indeiiinoin Morvet, poteat ea omnia faccre, quae 
DCccBBaria fuorint ad auum firiKtii connequenduin exerceudo 
etiani Jurisdictioncin In oob qui in rvIniB turnporalibna alioi|ul 
Hihi Hnbjpoti non ewent, quod quldora nuturali Jure ouioiiinque 
Principi fatnire contra aJioruin rempublicam licet.’ i 

I,iTRRATURX.—Aristotle, Politics, i. ii. 8 ; Aquinas, Smntna, 
I. U. qu. xc. art. 3, shows how the theory comes out of SL 
Thomas. Much use is made of doctrines of societas perfecta 
by Suarez, Tractatus de Legibus ao Deo Leaislatore, Antwerp, 
1613, iii. ; see also C, Tarquini, Juris Ecclesiastiei Pnbliri 
Institutiones^, Home, 1876 ; D. Palmier!, Tractatus de Romano 
Pontifwe*, Prato, 1902. Discussion of the conception is found 
passim in A. Robertson, Regnurn Dei [RL], l.iondon, 1901 ; 
and in J. N. Figrgis, Stiulies of Political Thought from Gerson 
to Grottus, do. 1916, pp. 208 lY. and 264 (12). 

J. N. Figgis. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS.-See Polynesia. 

SOCIETY OF JESUS.-See Jesuits. 

SOCINIANISM. — Socinianism is the term 
applied to a critical and reconstructive theological 
movement of the post-Reformatioii decades, with 
consequent ideals of faith and morals. It was 
nameu after its master spirit, FausUi Paolo Sozzini 
(latinized into Socinns), a man of commanding 
intellect, suprome organizing ability, and unfalter- 
ing will. Ho led and inspired a succession of able 
expositors who developed and articulated his tenete. 
Among these the names of Vblkel (his amanuensis), 
Schmalz, Moscorovius, and Oatorodt, who wore his 
contemporaries, followed in later years by Johann 
Crell, a most prolific writer, Schhehting, Ludwig 
von Wolzogen, and Andrew Wiszowaty (gi'andson 

1 De Papa, printed in J. T. Rocabertl, Bibliotheca maxima 
P(mtf;/loalia, Rome, 1696-99, xiil. 277. 
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of SociniiB), deserve a place in the record. The 
most important of the Socinian writin^^s were 

W ithered together in the Bibliotheca Fratrum 
olmorum^ edited by Wiszowaty, the first two 
volumes of whicli contain the treatises of Socinus. 
Tn the Racovian Catechism, issued first in Polish 
in the year after the death of Socinus, at 

Rakow in Poland, where the Socdiiians had a 
strong church and a noted college, there is to bo 
found the most compact and clearly dcvclot)ed 
scheme of the doctrines. It is a marvel of clear, 
onlerly, and definite statement in a time of intel- 
lectual confusion and doctrinal debate. Socinian- 
isni was an intellectual and rationalist system of 
Cliristian doctrine on a supernatural basis. It was 
a Species of Unitarianism. The name Unitarian 
came into general currency throiigh the admission 
on the title-page of the Bibliotheca Fratrum Pol- 
onormn—* quos Unitarios vocant.’ It asserted the 
necessity and the fact of a divine revelation, 
inaintainod that the Scriptures arc its authoritative 
record, and declared that the reason — the moral 
and religious nature— is the sole and final arbiter 
of truth. But in the beginning it was rather anti- 
Trinitarian than entirely sympathetic with the 
opinions of the Unitarian teachers of its day. 
Harnack, in his lilstoi'y of Dogma, ranks it, along 
with Tridentine Catholicism and Protestantism, as 
one of the three linal stages of dogma. ^ That may 
seem to bo an exaggeration of its importance. 
But, when we look broadly at the historic develop- 
ments of Christian doctrine, and remember how 
many schools of Christian thought are sympathetic 
with the conclusions of Socinianism, Hama^^k's 
clas.sifi cation is justified. The teaching of Socinus 
and his followers was a distinct variant from both 
the Itoiiian and the Keformed doctrines, and 
churches of that variant remain to this day. 

I. Historical setting.— The historical setting of 
Socinianism is of the first consequence. In every 
European country which was quickened by the 
religious and theological ferment of the Keforina- 
tion a new sense of individuality, a clear realization 
of the discrepancy between the dogmas of the 
Church and the Christian experience of the times, 
combined with an intense moral passion, issued in 
a contempt for all stereotyped forms of doctrine. 
There was a wide-spread outbreak of independent 
and adventurous thought and sweculatioii. Its ex- 
pression and advocacy dependea, in great measure, 
on the altitude of the civil rulers. Where the 
authorities were sympathetic, or where any measure 
of religious liberty prevailed, the truths which had 
laid hold on men’s minds were publicly proclaimed, 
openly debated, and, when acccutctl, rigorously 
enforced upon the community, ror this reason 
Switzerland, Transylvania, and the then large and 
powerful country of Poland hecanio the liaunts 
and sheltering homes of refugees from intolerant 
and persecuting lands. In Italy, under the rule 
of the papacy, with the merciless eye of the 
Inquisition watching every heretic, the expression 
of conviction was perilous to both life and tortune. 
But in Italy, as elsewhere, there were men for whom 
religious liberty was the breath of life. Poremost 
among these was the patrician family of the Sozini 
they spelled their name). They had been dis- 
tinguisned as Jurists and canonists for several 
generations. They were as notable for nobility of 
character as for intellectual energy and dialoctical 
skill. 

Lelio Francesco Maria Sozini (1625-62), a jurist 
whose legal studies had le^l him on to researches 
in Hebrew and Biblical literature, broke openly 
with what he called ‘ the idolatry of Rome.^ He 
sought the larger liberty to be found only beyond 
the liordors of Italy. He visited all the Reforma- 
tion lands and won the respect of all its leaders by 


his wide knowledge and sincere piety, while he 
gained their friendship W his personal charm. 
He lived at Wittenberg ror a time on intimate 
terms with Mclanchthon. He made the acquaint- 
ance at (leneva of Calvin, whom, however, he 
‘ shocked ’ by the audacity of his speculations. 
His eager and subtle mind canvassed all the 
doctrinal tirohleiiis of the day, roachiiig at last, 
through the confession and fate of Servetus, the 
central doctrine of the 'rrinity. Returning from liis 
travels to Zurich, he Rj)ent tnret> quiet years there, 
when liis brief career was closed by his early death 
in 1562. 

Sozini is of int^^rest chiefly bcH!aiJ8e of liia influence upon 
his nephew, Fauato Paolo Soifiziui. [.clio wiw the faUier of the 
doctrine, hut FnuNto wiw the nioiilfier of the thcolojfy and the 
founder of the Churcln To ids nephew LcUo beqneutla'd all 
hia property. His most precious Icj^ucy was a numln'r of MSS 
and excgeticul nuU-s. His nephew ackiiowledjfcd ins indehled- 
nesa in tfeuerous terms. lie declared that hia conversatiouH 
with his uncle itnhiiod his youn^ mind with a moral pussion for 
the things of salvation and with a true conception of its inciliod 
Ho confessed tliat ho learned from him a fair interpretation of 
Scripture, and ho makes the ex])r<‘Ka sUiteinenb that LoIio'm 
exegesis of 'Ee tipjfj} in Jri 1' as ‘In tiic be^^inniriK- o/ the yoifjjel ' 
was tho fruitful hint for a method of ii new Christology. 

Fausto Sozzini tvas lx>rn in Siena in 1539. There 
he spent his youth and received his education. 
On coming of ago, he left Italy, living first at 
Lyons ana then at Geneva, where he was enrolled 
as a niemher of tho Italian congregation. In 1565 
he returned to Italy, conformed to the Uotiian 
Catholic Church, and, after the custom of the 
time, entered the service of Isabella de Medici in 
Florence, who licstow'ed upon him both ofiice and 
honour. Ho always referred to these twelve years 
as the wasted period of his life. Yet his mind 
had not been dormant, althoiigli he made no open 
sign. It is now know n that the fear of losing his 
patrimony kept him silent. After Isabella’s death 
he left Italy and settled in Basel to give himself 
entirely to the study of the Bible. There he 
became a (lentre of theological inquiry and disi- 
cuHsioii. The first outcome was seen in his treatise 
de Jesu Christo i^ervatore, a polemic against the 
evangelical teaching of tho Refonners. It was 
written anonymously and privately circulated. A 
co])y reached the hands of Blandrata, who was 
court physician in Poland, wdth an ambition to 
regulate the religious life of the pooi>le. Italians 
had always lieen welcome in Poland, where their 
genius in both literature and art had been admireil. 
The religious tolerance of the rulers had mode 
Polaml a land of desire. When Blandrata sent 
for Socinus, he eagerly accepted the invitation, and 
his theological learning and deftness in practical 
ailairs found their fitting sphere. Despite his alien 
birth and his hampering deafness, he so busied 
himself with his pen, and in debate in conferences, 
that he impressed himself and his convictions on 
tho religious thought of the people. The Unitarian 
doctrines held the minds of the ruling cla.sses. 
Socinus won them to his piotcst against the 
doctrine of tlie pro-existence of .lesiis, and, on the 
other hand, overcame their objection to invoking 
Christ’s help in prayer. The Unitarians became 
invocanles — non adorantes. The Anabaptists, with 
their urgent and enthusiastic zeal for individualism 
in religion and tlieir imperative demand for re- 
baptism, had enlisted the sympathy of the maMse.‘<. 
Ho purged the Anabaptists from their unreason 
ahlencs.s in doctrine and their excesses in morals. 
His writings were published pseudonynioiisly. 
But, w'hen he found himself settled in Poland, 
married into one of its families, and cut, oil' from 
his patrimony in Italy, he acknowledged their 
authorship. This issued in a revolt of the mas.'^os 
against him, and in 1.598 he w'as oxpclhul from 
Cracow. He found shelter with friends, hut the 
intense toil and strain of his life had prematurely 
aged him, and he died on 4th March 1604. It is 
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open to question whether or not the Minor Church, 
as it was called, with its clear-cut and subtly 
argued scheme of doctrine from the hand of Socinus, 
might not have become supreme in Poland. But 
tlie authorities at length took up a position of keen 
antagonism, which issued in active persecution. 
Its teacliers and people were scattered throughout 
Western Europe, finding shelter in Holland and in 
England, and giving birth to schools of Unitarian 
theology. It is only among these Unitarian com- 
niunities that the modified tenets of Socinus and 
of his earlier followers are to be found openly 
avowed, but the influence of his teaching is more 
pervasive than is commonly realized. 

2 . Outline of doctrines. — The doctrines of Socini- 
anism, Iwicttuse wrought out into a well-knit 
sclieme, can be given an orderly statement. The 
point of view from which they should be approached 
IS that of a tlieory of salvation. In this Socinus had 
caught the sjnrit of his age. That was the subject 
of his first treatise written in Basel. The focus of 
its critictal attack was the orthodox doctrine of the 
Atonement, and to this day all churches and 
schools who look back to Socinus level their lance 
at the evangelical interpretation of the death of 
Christ. The most strenuous pages of the Biblio- 
theca and the most pungent sentences of the 
Rdcovian Catechism deal with the moaning of the 
sacrilice on the Cross. To stand with Socinus at 
his conception of the death and resurrection of 
♦fesus as a centre enables us to sweep round the 
whole circle of his system. 

{a) The basis. — The iirst feature which emerges 
is its basis in the Scriptures. The NT, whose 
authenticity, sufliciency, and perspicuity are pos- 
tulated rather than argued, is the toxt-oook. Its 
rational and balanced exegesis will yiehl proofs of 
its authority as a divine revelation. The witness 
of tradition, the declaration of creeds, and the 
authority of the Church are summarily set aside. 
All that is required is the use of ‘right reason’ 
to discover, understand, and apply the things 
which lielong to the faith and its salvation. The 
OT has no authority in itself. It has a certain 
value for its illustrative and devotional features. 
But it is entirely dependent for its authentication 
and interpretation upon the NT Scriptures. One 
of the by-products of the teiiching of Socinus was 
his methud of a balanced and scliolarly exegesis, 
and the ban which he placed on dogmatic inter- 
pretations w<is a service of exceedmg value to 
Christian scholarship. 

(6) 'J'he (iortrhie. of God. — On this basis there 
wjis raised the superstructure, and its lirst article, 
in order, is coiujerned with the iloc-trine of God. 
Here Socinus was influenced and even controlled 
by his Scotist conception of the divine nature, 
riiilosophically Socinianism was a throwback to 
the Scotist demand for concrete and evidenced 
reality, and a protest against a metaphysic which 
would not yield itself to almost entirely natural 
categories. As a <;onsoquence, the conception of 
Gotl in the mind of Socinus was somewhat external, 
and His attributes are those which are essential to 
His being, rather than inherent in His character. 
Socinus, therefore, defined God after His nature 
and His will. In His nature God is ‘ the supreme 
Lord of all. ’ Omnipotence is not His only attribute, 
but it rules every other. God is an absolutum 
Dominium. There can be no question raised 
against God, who, however, will do no evil. Still 
more, as the finite cannot be a measure the 
infinite, all human conceptions of the nature of 
God must be considered as inadequate grounds on 
which to base a critical or condemning judgment. 
It follows that God’s will is an arbitrium imperium, 
a will entirely free, bound by no law that the 
human mind can formulate, and able to will God’s 


leasure, in obedience to His purposes, in ways 

idden from the human mind. 

‘Ood’B dominion comprises a right and supreme authority to 
determine whatsoever He may choose (and He cannot choose 
what is in iU own nature evil and unjust) in respect to us and 
to all other things, and also In respect to those matters which 
no other •authoritjr can reach ; such as are our thoughts though 
concealed in the inmost recesses of our hearts— for which He 
can, at pleasure, ordain laws, and appoint rewards and punish- 
ments.’' 

Thus God is simply the great omnipotent free 
will, the supreme individual personality, over 
against whom man is also an individual personality 
as free in will but impotent in fact. It at once 
appears evident that such doctrines as predestina- 
tion, original sin, the necessity of imposing a 
penalty or of itdhering to any doctrine of forgive- 
ness in relation to Taw, are swept away. Go»l 
stands alK>ve all compulsion, over against man, 
who also is endowed with a free wdll to obey or to 
disobey. From this position it is an inevitable 
step to the unity of God. God is the absolute 
arbitrary One. ‘There cannot be more beings 
than one who possess supremo dominion over all 
things.’ To speak of tnree persons, by which 
Socinus always means three individuals, is to speak 
irrationally. Y et the Socinian doctrine was careful 
to utter a caveat and to suggest a limitation, with 
a view to giving room for its Christology. As 
against the personality of the Holy Spirit, there is 
no hesitation. The Holy Spirit is only an energy. 
But God may delegate His power or may share it, 
as He has done pre-eminently in one instance. 
Yet He remains single, alone, supreme, so that 
the Socinian argument is always unfalteringly 
anti-Trinitarian. 

(c) Doctrine of Christ. — The Christology of 
Socinus is set out in regard to Christ’s person or 
‘nature,’ and His work or ‘offices.’ Jesus was 
truly a mortal man while He lived on earth, but 
at the same time the only-begotten Son of God, 
being conceived of the Holy Spirit and horn of a 
virgin. He was separated from all other irieii, 
distinguished by the perfect holiness of Ills life, 
endued with divine wisdom and power, and was 
sent by the Father with supremo authority on Jin 
embassy to mankind. By His resurrection He was 
begotten a second time and became, like God, 
immortal. He was therefore glorified by God, 
that He might be mode the chief director of our 
religion and salvation— in which olfice are comprised 
His supreme authority and dominion. Tiiese 
positions are supported by a comprehensive cita- 
tion, with a confident exegesis of the relevant 
passages and types and HyinY>ol8 in the Scriptures. 
The strenuous and subtle argument, with its 
occasional violence of denial, indicates the strain 
clearly felt in dealing with the words of Christ and 
the witness of the Epistles, as these are accepted 
by the Church Catholic. A similar pathetic note 
can be heard in the protests of Martineau under 
the stress of the same oxogetical contest. The 
‘offices’ of Clifiat are three- the prophet, the 
high-priest, and the king. But the offices of the 
higli-priest and the king are dismissed briefly, 
and the whole stress is laid upon His prophetic 
ministry. Jesus is our high-priest, not became 
of His sacrifice at Calvary, but because of His 
meiliation and intercession after His resurrection 
to heaven. Jesus is the king because God has 
‘ placed Him at His right hand and given Him all 
power in heaven and on earth, that He might at 
His own pleasure govern, protect, and eternally 
save those who lielieved in Him.’ In His prophetic 
office Jesus has manifested and confirmed the 
knowledge of the hidden will of God, and His 
work was consummated in the new covenant, as 
it is found in He 8* and 1 Ti 2®. In that covenant, 
interpreted by Jesus, are stored the perfect pre- 
1 Roc. Cat., f s. 
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cepts and perfect promises of God, with the modes 
and grounds of our obedience to them. The pre- 
cepts are both moral and ceremonial. Some of 
them were additions by Jesus. Others were 
interpretations, and a quickening of the inward- 
ness of OT laws. The ceremonial ordinances are 
baptism by immersion, simply as a rite of initia- 
tion, although Socinus himself remained indiiferent 
to the use of this sacrament, and the Lord’s Supper, 
which is nothing more than a feast of remembrance. 
Through these observances the Christian believer 
lays hold on eternal life and receives the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. But Christ’s prophetic office 
fullilled its supreme function in His confirmation 
of the divine will by His perfect innocence, His 
miracles, and His death. With the meaning and 
efficacy of Christ’s death Socinus wrestled in the 
fullness of his strenj^th. The one thing of which 
he is sure is that Christ’s death is not an atoning 
sacrifice. Christ indeed sufrereil for sin rather 
than for sinners. He was a victim of sin, a witness 
to its guilt, a deliverer from its power, and, there- 
fore, He willingly 'underwent a bloody death as 
an expiatory sacrifice.’ Because of this willing 
submission to the rage and fury of sin, men have 
a right to the remission of sins, and a new hope in 
God. They ar(| drawn to Christ as their Saviour 
and see Him to be God’s witness to His own 
boundless love to the human race, and are there- 
fore led into reconciliation with Him. Every 
other view is rigorously analyzed. Tlie doctrine 
of satisfaction, which the Reformers urgeil, is 
keenly canvassed and its difficulties are set out in 
an animated dialectic. The conclusion reached is 
that God, wliose will could have chosen any mode 
of forgiveness which is not foreign to His nature, 
chose to make acceptance {acceptatio) of Christ’s 
death at Calvary, hut especially of its oflering in 
heaven, the gwmrid of forgiveness. The forgive- 
ness of (fod is, tlierofore, not proptc.r Christum and 
not even per Christum, but gratiiito, because God 
was willing to accept this sacrifice. Its power 
consists in its revelation of the will of God and 
its consequent moral influence on the heart of 
man. 

{d) Doctrine of /rtifA.— This theory of salvation 
is matched by a corresponding doctrine of faith. 
Faith is an attitude of attention to the promises 
and an obedience to t lie precepts of God. It may 
1)0 of two kinds. ' A bare aH.scnt alone of the mind 
whereby we acknowledge the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ to be true’ is not attended by salvation. 
The faith required is that ‘ wo trust in God through 
Christ, and give ourselves up wholly to obey His 
will.’ In spite of the wide gulf between these 
limiting delmitions and the breadth and depth of 
the Pauline conception, Socinus felt himselt com- 
pelled to relate his conclusion to the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification. But his reference is slight, 
and his logic renders his use of Paul’s master word 
unreal, if not unmeaning. The whole system is 
completed by an ethical demand of high serious- 
ness and even of austerity, although it lacks the 

low and colour of an obedience wliicli is the out- 

ow of the adoring gratitude of the redeemed. 

3. Critical estimate.— When we turn to a critical 
examination of tlie doctrines of Sociniaiiisin, we 
find that the contest ranges along the whole front. 
Socinianism has been condemned both by the 
judgment of history and by the witness of almost 
universal Christian experience. The Roman 
Church, with its adherence botli to tlie method 
and to the content of the early creeds, and through 
its passionate loyalty to Angustinian doctrine, 
dismisses the teaching of Socinus with an unflinch- 
ing denial. But it troubled the Reformed theo- 
logians of the 17th cent, and invaded all their 
communions, so that they grappled with it as the 


subtlest and strongest enemy of evangelical truth. 
The Christian thought of to-day no longer fears its 
assault, for it has discarded, once for all, the 
Socinian method of approaching Christian doctrine, 
but it maintains ami must maintain its protest 
against its chief conclusions. 

The first broad remark to make is that Socinian- 
ism wjw a school rather than a Church. Its con- 
gregations were association.^ for Christian learning 
rather than communions for Cliristian worship and 
service. This is confessed in tlie opening sentence 
of the Racovian Catechism : 

‘The Chriatiaii religion is the way of attaining eternal life 
which Ood hag jvjintnd out by Jeeiig Chriat and it may bo 
learned in the Holy Scripturca, especially in the New Testa- 
ment.' 

But the Meiiiieval Church and the Reformers 
held that the Church was a religious fellowship, a 
society of divine origin, founded by Christ through 
His atoning work for men. Within its communion 
and W its offices sinful men found the way to God. 
The Church was more iinportant than, and prior 
to, the individual believer. To the Church God 
fulfilled more abundantly His promise of the Holy 
Spirit. Through its nies.sage men were called of 
God, and by its sacraments were sealed to His 
service and to oommunioii with Him and their 
fellow-men. Had Socinus and his followers ever 
entered into this truth, they wouhl have realized 
how insufficient was the basis, and how external 
was the structure, of their scheme of doctrine. 

The view that Scripture is merely a source of 
information about doctrines and precepts is a 
shrunken conception of what both the OT and 
the NT have been to the (’hri.stian mind and con- 
science. Scripture is a means of grace, a channel 
through which the message of (Jod passes to the 
soul of man, a meeting-ground where God ami 
man stand, spirit in touch with spirit. Scripture 
has a divine power to enlighten, to quicken, to 
rebuke, to comfort, to give peace. The Reforma- 
tion doctrine of the witness of the Spirit to the 
word, which is affirmed not only by Scripture itself 
but also by universal experience, was never upon 
the horizon of the Sorinians, and that casts a blight 
upon much of the skilful exegesis of their scholars 
and commenta1^>rs. In the same way in their 
doctrine of God they never rise to the height of 
the thought that He is the God and Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and is so regarded, .so known, 
and so confessed through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. He is not even a moral Ruler of a moral 
universe with laws unalterably righteous, to whicli 
He has set His seal. He is simply an ‘ All H ighc.st,’ 
for whom creation and providence and, finally, the 
retleinption of men are simply a(!ts of His mere 
pleasure, the exercise of His ^nll. lie is never a 
lioly love, with a necessity to create and redeem, 
because of a self-sacriiic.ing passion for men and 
a desire for their fellou ship and service. 

When we realize the insufficiency of the Socinian 
doctrine of God, we understand the re.as»)n for the 
limited and depreciatory doctrine of Christ’s j>ers(Ui 
and work. Jesus was not the Word made flesh. 
Ho was the man whose life in the flesh achieved 
victory over sin for llims<‘lf, whose resurrection, 
not by His own power but by the will and power 
of God, made that victory a means of salvation to 
men. We realize in a moment with what tremen- 
dous energy the Reformers did battle with this, a.s 
tliey deemed it, dishonouring conception of I he 
incarnate and reileeming Christ. Tliey pointed 
out not only that the ecstatic sentences of the X'J’ 
were inconsistent with these formal statements of 
Socinian theology, but also that this concept ion 
was a throwback to the discredited I’clagiunism of 
the past. They remarked upon the fact that no 
self-iorgetting consecration and no impassioned 
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devotion were to be found in the hymns and 
prayers of the still life within the Socinian 
churches. The truth was clear that the Socinians 
had no sufficient doctrine of sin. It was neither 
a transgression of a holy and indefeasible law nor 
a state of enmity to God. It was the otlence of 
an individual man against an individual God, a 
private injury which God might pass by on any 
conditions that He might choose to impose. Ah 
a consequence the Atonement is really superfluous. 
All that can be said is that God has chosen to 
accept it in the exercise of His will as an otfering 
through which He will bo reconciled. The motive 
of tlio love of God as the sourc.e and spring of the 
Atonement, the fact of the divine reaction against 
sin, the solemn truth that a holy law cannot be 
broken without the breach of much else, and the 
necessity of a reason in righteousness for Christ’s 
death for sinners, ail lie outside the narrow patl 
of Socinian theology. 'I’he issue of all this is that 
both faith and obedience, both the relationship to 
God and its ethical issues, are bleached of their 
colour. It is not accurate to say that the Socinian 
comjcption of faith is only a.r9e/Lms. 7’iiat is 
dcniea, with good reason. But it is fair to say 
that faith never became a full-orbed and adoring 
fiducia. It never attained to a simple, unquestion- 
ing <!onlidence in God an<l in His grace revealed 
and made potent in Christ. It never readied to 
that vision of His love, that venture upon His 
mercy, and that victory over the world whicdi con- 
stitute the secret of the Lord. It never evoked 
that love which casts out fear. 'Vho final i^^sue is 
seen in the fact that the ethics of the Socinian 
churches in all time never rise to that abandon- 
ment of joy, that quenchless zeal for (Christ and 
His kingdom, and that glow of devotion which 
make up the atniosnhere of believing churches and 
believing men. The Socinian ethics lacks the 
dynamic of a faith in the Jove of a divine Ke<leemer 
who gave Himself for men. It is unlikely that 
(Miristian theology will ever hark back to tlie way 
of the Socinian. It will never build either with 
his intellectual method or upon his narrow and 
scholastic ba-ses. But there is a possibility that, 
through the application of similar metlnxls to the 
self-cons<;iousnes8 of (Christ, there may he a reaction 
to aiiti-Trinitariauisni, and from that men may 
stand again with the Socinian to utter their denial 
of the deity of Jesus and all that that implies. 

IiiTSRATURR.— The reasoned apologetic of Socinianisiu is to 
be found in the BWlintheca Fratrufn Pnhmortim, Amstordurn, 
1650. V^ola. i. and ii. contiiln the letters of Sociims as well as 
his chief controvurslal works. Of these his truatiso if<? Jticf/iri- 
fate SanctfK Seripturce, Rukow, 1.570, which is suid to be his 
earliest writing, and his de Jesu Chrinto Sfrmtfrrf, Basel, 1,VJ4, 
state and ciefend the basis of his systciii, and the stress-point of 
his thinking. In the latter it is the work, and not the {•erson, 
of Christ that is expounded and argued. The simplest and 
clearest statement is to be found in the Raconian Caieckittm 
issued in Polish in 160.*), published in I^atin in 1600, and trans- 
iaUnl into Knglish by John Biddle in 165‘i. It was afterwards 
revised and enlarged and reached its final form In 1680, FYom 
this ed. Timnius Rees pulilislted his Kng, tr., with a sympathetic 
historical ini rod., in ISIS. A. Harnack, //isf. o/ Dognia, 
Kng. ir., LonJon, 1804 -09 (vols. v.-vii.), gives a full account of 
the historic development and theological trend of the system. 
Albrecht Ritschl, Critical /list, of t/ic C/iristUm Doct 'rim of 
Jtistificatioii and Reconciliation, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, 
deals critically with its chief features : T. M. Lindsay, l/ist. 
of the Refonnatinn, Edininirgh, 1906-07, ii., shows its historic 
Netting and relationship to the Reformation. The standard 
derman work is that of O. Fock, Der Soeinianimmui, Kiel, 
1847. Tlie liiognftihies of Socinus are of especial value. The 
earliest (1636) by S. Przypkow.skt is prefixed to his works. In 
1653 it was rendered into English by Jolm Bldclle (1615-62), who 
has been called, significantly, ‘the father of English Unitarian- 
ism,’ whose sufferings in an intolerant age indicate the anti- 

S athles aroused by Socinianlsm. A sympathetic Eng. tr. by 
oshua Toulmin, with a historical introd., w'us piil)nHhed in 1777 
under the title Memoirs of the l^ife. Character and Writings of 
F. S(jcinus. An illuminating study, emlKxiying^ the result of 
recent researches, ia A. Gordon, ‘The Sozziui and their School,’ 
Theological Review, July 1879. The various histories of Unl- 
tarianimn in England and in the United States trace its con- 


nexion with Sooinianisin, and point out the critloism and re- 
daction of its conclusions and the difference between their 
poIntN of view. W. M. ClOW. 

SOCIOLOGY.—!. The field.— Sociology is the 
study of human society, which means in its most 
general sense the tissue of relations into which 
human beings enter with one another. The name 
suggests friendliness and co-operation, and it is 
true that a certain ultimate community of aim and 
of character underlies those relations between 
men which are continuously active and permanent. 
But those are in fact blended with dealings and 
feelings of a hostile or inditrerent character, and, 
for purposes of investigation, all or any dealings 
of man with man, anything that conditions or 
pr<)<?eeds from such dealings, is a social fact. 
* Envj^ hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness’ — 
the unsocial or anti social elements in one sense 
of the torm— are unfortunately relevant to the 
study of social fact^ in the widest sense. The 
social relation, again, may be direct, personal and 
cun.sciouH, or it may bo indirect and unknown or 
ill understood by those whom it affects. In the 
coniplexitios of the world market a good harvest 
in the Argentine may affect the fortunes of a 
Norfolk farmer and possibly the employment of 
a labourer who would be mizzled to point out the 
Argentine on the map. I'he effect is just one 
element in the operation of a tissue of social 
relationships of which |)erliaps no one but the 
.student of this particular market possesses any 
adequate knowledge, and it is a part of any 
8<3ciological inquiry to luiiig to light relations of 
social cause and effect which u’ithout systematic 
investigation remain quite obscure even to those 
wliom they most intimately affect. Thus the 
social relationship is potentially as wide as 
humanity and as various as life. In the simpler 
ao(uoties, it is true, physical harriers senarate off 
dittbrent tribes and peoples so that their lives may 
have little or no contattt with one another, hut, 
as material civilization advances, such barriers 
are scaled and the range of direct and still more 
of indirect social interaction is progressively 
widened. In the study of society we may deal 
with anything which interests us within the wliole 
range or tliis interaction, and it will l»e seen that 
by ‘society’ we mean something different from 
a society. Society is something universal and 
pervasive, a tissue, as we Iiave called it, of 
relations of which it is difficult to find the begin- 
ning or the end. A society, on the other hand, is 
a definite collection of people united by certain 
special relations with one another and in .some 
way marked off by these relations from others 
who do not enter into tlicni, possessing in fact a 
certain unity and in general a structure and what 
for want of a better metaphor we are accustomed 
f.o call a certain life of its own. The formation 
of societies— their growth, structure, and decay, 
their inner history and their mutual relations- - 
constitutes the principal part of the study of 
society, hut not the whole. Behind societies there 
is always society, and the door is opened to serious 
fallacies if wc forget the distinction. Broadly wo 
may express the relationship by saying that it is 
one of the general characteristics of society that 
it engenders societies. Out of the tissue of social 
relationships emerge collections of people con- 
stituted each with a definite structure of its own 
distinguishing it, but by no means severing its 
relations witii others. If society is the tissue of 
relationships between men, a society may he 
defined os a structure of which the elements are 
human beings living in certain enduring and 
defined relations to one another. Any given 
human being is as a rule a member of many 
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societies — family, house of business, trade 
union, Church, and State — and those societies 
may either be concentric (the smaller group beiim 
members of the larger) or intersect a world 
Church or an international labour organization 
cuts across State divisions). Running through and 
beyond all those societies are the sociafrelationships 
that have not thrown up any organized structure. 
Thus the iniluence of science, philosophy, art, and 
literature is international and extremely pervasive, 
but, though we speak of tlie republic of letters or 
of science, this is no more than a metaphor. The 
niutual iniluence of thought and diHcovery among 
the peoples is of old standing and is very great, 
while such organization as it has attained in the 
shape, e.g.^ of world congresses is recent and 
very partial. Nevertheless the tendency of 
social relationship to take shape in some <letinite 
organization is interesting and important here as 
elsewhere. 

Ideally the complete subject of sociology is the 
entire held of these social relationships organized 
or unorganized. Any study is sociological which 
concerns itself with any branch of them, and, as 
human faculty is limited and the held of society 
vast, it is in practice necessary to divide the subject 
into a number of specialisms. Necessary, but a 
necessary evil. For one of the few generalizations 
that can bo laid down with conhd€*,nce about society 
is that all its dilVerent parts, liowever clearly dis- 
tinguishable for thought, are in their actual develop- 
ment interwoven. The religions, the ethical, the 
legal, the scientihe, the economic relations of life 
are rightly distinguished, and, if any resnlls are 
to bo attained, each must be studied with the 
minuteness and accuracy that are possible only 
to specialism. Yet change in any one of these 
relations may affect all the others, and the 
Hj>ccialist who heconios so concentrated on his 
particular branch that he ignores the rest is liable 
to serious errors, such as, e.g., disturhod for a 
lime the ilevelopment of ec(»nouii<!s. There is no 
fundamental difference in this respoct between 
sociology and otlier sciences, particularly sciences 
which (leal with living beings. A pathologist may 
specialize witii success on the eye or the ear or the 
liver, though all these organs are part of one 
organism and are affected in their fiinctions by 
clianges in otlier organs. What the social specialist 
has to do is to cultivate his own garden without 
forgetting the larger field of which it forms a 
port and from which weeds, let us say, may 
spread to his own ])atch. Or, to drop the metaphor, 
he may make generalizations within his own de- 
partment, but must bear in mind that these results 
are conditional on freedom from disturbance by 
influences emanating from other departments. 
These things are so obvious that they would hardly 
be worth stating if it were not for a certain pride 
of specialism which tends to erect the particular 
branch, whatever it may be, that the student has 
(ihoseii into the main stein of society, 'rinis the 
economist is apt to see in the industrial ami com- 
mercial relationships the true and solid foundation 
of society, the gi-oundwork of its development, 
the root of its diseases and decay. The political 
philosopher is convinced that the State is society — 
not merely the governmental organization which 
serves as a shell, but the essence and spirit of 
society itself. The religious man will lind all that 
is of real account in the character of the beliefs 
current among a people. The biologist sees racial 
characters everywhere, and the historian of thought 
is inclined to the view that intellectual develop- 
ment is the sole cause of profound changes in 
civilization. Against all these tendencies to bias 
sociology has to make its protest. T ts fundamental 
thesis is that all parts of society Interact, and that 


no pre-eminence over the remainder can be claimed 
a priori for any one element of social life. What 
is the extent of the influence of each is a very 
diflicult problem to be solved inductively, and 
probably is destined to receive a diflerent answer 
in relation to ditierent societies and ditterent 
periods. 

Perhaps a sit^le illustration umy be of the Interlocking 
of cause aiiil ellt>rt and tin* imposHibiliiy of assigning the palm 
of influence to a single factor. Suiue economists, the Marxians 
in particiiliir, rej>resent liistory us un economic process pro- 
ceeding b.v an inherent clinh ctic determining and not dctcr- 
miiusl l>y tlie rest of the sorial structure. But it must be 
apparent that the indijHtriai striKaure of our own time is more 
a»id ii»ore determined by seientifle. diHe.overies ; nor In the 19th 
cent, would the electric; telegraph - -one of the key processes — 
have arisen but for the experiments of Gauss and Weber 
stimulated by a ih«ori*ti(;al inlereKt, a))d derived in their turn 
from the purely intellectual v\ork of Volu and many others. 
In our own time wireless telegraphy, a eommereial innovation 
of the liighest imnnrtainu*, owc-s its origin to tho work of Hertz, 
which i.*! atliliateu to the purely theoretieal researcties of (.’lerk- 
Maxwell. So far tho econonii(; faelur is dependent on the 
intelloetual, but, if any one thinks Uiat the intellectual factor 
alone determines the application of science to industry, let Inm 
ask himself why the principle of the stenni engine, known to 
Hero of Alexandria, had to wait for the second imlf of the 18th 
cent, for its fruition. It is clear that in the 1st cent. B.c. there 
wrerc men capable of devisirtg practicable steam engines U the 
conditions had created a demand for them. 

It would 1)0 easy hut snporfluouR to follow the 
illuRtrntion farther. Let us pul tlie point in this 
way. The development, say, of science is primarily 
Rolt-dependent, onn discovery leading on to another, 
but it is eonclilioned by many elements in the 
social order— c'.y., by religious freedom, the facility 
of intercommunication, and the social appreciation 
of intellectual work. Social prejudices, moreover, 
aflect the fashions of S(ti(>nti(ic thought; e,g., 
political passions have encouraged theories of racse 
and of the struggle for existence, and national 
prejudices play their part. So again rtdigion has 
Its own evolution, but is vitally allec.ted by 
science. Ethical evolution is not the same )is 
religious, but is clo.sely interwoven with it. Law 
is distinct from either, but cannot violate the 
ethical or tho religious .standard with impunity. 
National evolution has its own roots, hut plays 
upon and is played upon by religious, ethical, and 
economic influencjes and even by Bci(mtilic or 
pseudo-scienlilio theories of race. The existing 
sum of sociological knowledge includes all the 
scientilic studies of all these departments of soei(‘ty. 
The ide.al sociology which has yet to Imj created 
would be llio syntliesis correlating and correcting 
their results. 

Ultimately, then, sociology is n synthesis of the 
social studies. In the meantime the immediate 
task of the sociologist is humbler and yet difficult 
enough. Having in mind the interconnexion of 
social relations, it is his busine.ss to discu.ss and 
expose the central conceptions from wliich a 
synthesis may proceed, to analyze the gcuieral 
cnaracter of society, examine the action of social 
development, and distinguish tin* p(?rmanent factors 
on which society rests and from which social 
changes proceed. Tn a withu’ sense sociology may 
be taken to cover the whole liody of scxhological 
specia]i.sma. In a nariower sense it is its^f a 
.special i.sm, liaving as its object tho discovery of 
tlie connecting links between other specialisms. 
Tn this sen.se the problem of sociology is the 
investigation of the general character of social 
relations and t he nature and determining condil ions 
of social development. 

2. Social science and philosophy.— So much 
controversy has arisen as to the method of such 
invo.stri*^ation as to have in largo measure blocked 
the path of investigation itself. Tho gr(‘alcr part 
of sociological treatises is apt to be tak<Mi up 
with questions of tho logic of the M-ience. In 
point of fact every science has found out itsow'n 
method by experiment, and it is only by inve.sti- 
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gating; Booial phenomena that we shall learn to 
distinguish between the fruitful and unfruitful 
meth(MB of approaching them. Nevertheless to 
define the relation of sociology to other inquiries 
that cover or even touch the same field is to make 
some advance in our main problem of clearing up 
fundamental conceptions, and we must deal here 
briefly with the main issues that have been raised. 

(a) Questions of fact and questions of value . — 
Tlistorically the systematic investigation of social 
life began (is a branch of general philosophy. 
Plato’s Republic is a treatise on metaphysics, 
ethics, msthetics, psychology, education, and 
political theory in one. For Ajistotle ethics and 
politics in the narrower sense are two branches of 
a more widely conceived political inquiry, and are 
together subordinate to his conception of nature 
and man’s place therein. To the Stoic the city of 
Cecrops was a microcosm within the wider cosmos 
which was the city of Zeus. In modem times the 
study of social affairs began with the criticism of 
political authority and was dominated by the 
conception bequeathed to the world by the Stoics 
of a law of nature, and down to our own day 
among the followers of Hegel the metaphysical 
theory of the State {q.v.) retains its influence. 
The simjder and truer view of the relations 
between social science and philosophy is due to 
the Utilitarians. For them moral philosophy was 
devoted to the study of the ultimate ends of human 
action, which they declared to be the promotion 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
of those whom action can affect. Political and in 
general social theory were concerned with the actual 
relations of man in society, and this investigation 
would be the servant of ethic.s, as it would reveal 
what institulions made for and what were pre- 
judicial to the general happiness. Wo thus got 
a clear distinction between three inquiries which 
are apt to be confused: (1) the inquiry into the 
nature of the good, a discussion of values; (2) 
the inquiry into the actual relations of human 
beings, a discussion of facts ; (3) the inquiry into 
the moans of utilizing our knowledge of the facts 
in the service of the good, the a[»plication of itldals 
of value to the discovered truth as to facts, the 
art of .social improvement. 

(^ertain fundamental questions may be raised 
licrc u.s to the distinction of value and fact. It 
may be that value {q.v.) i.s also a fact, an element 
in reality. We shall not pursue the discussion 
here, as we should be far from denying the ulti- 
mate co-ordination of all thought — a co-ordination 
in which the conception of wliat is desiralde must 
play a part along with the knowledge of what is 
actual. But, in whatever sense the actual and 
ideal are related, they are also distinct, and of any 
specific iiniuiry we must know whether it is deal- 
ing with tlie one or the other. We may appro- 
priately use the term ‘philosophy’ for the di-Hcus- 
sion of value, whether it be the value of methods 
of attaining truth or the value of modes of life and 
conduct, fuul the term ‘science’ for the investiga- 
tion of facts and the interconnexions of fact which 
we sock to exhibit as laws. As social life is the 
medium in which all that we most value ha.s its 
being, it is clear that it falls within the purview 
of ])hilosophy as hero described, and, if wo call the 
study of value ethics, it follows that any social 
philosophy is a branch or application of ethics, as 
the Utilitarians justly conceived. But it is also 
clear that the application cannot be usefully 
attempted without knowledge of the facts of 
socuety, the systematic exhibition of Avhich is the 
object of a social science. So far we have a justifi- 
cation for both the philosophic and the scientific 
treatment of our suLject. A comjdete sociology 
would therefore embrace a social philosophy and a 


social science. But it would be a synthesis, not 
a fusion, of the two inquiries. 

It is necessary to make this clear because the 
distinction has in fact been too often ignored. If 
we turn to any treatise on social philosophy, we 
shall find an examination of many of the element- 
ary social institutions— government, law, property, 
tlie family, international relations, etc. These 
are all existing facts, institutions varying end- 
lessly in detail and often in most essential ele- 
ments from case to ca.se. If we examine these 
institutions in order to discover what is in fact 
common to them or how they in fact differ, we are 
in the region of science. Ix we examine them to 
discover liow far, or in which of those specific 
forms, they conduce to the good of man, we are in 
the region of philosophy. The fundamental defect 
of the metaphysical treatment of society, however, 
has been precisely that it has not distinguished 
these questions and that in analyzing the actual 
constitution of society it has seemed at the same 
time to determine what is and to lay down what 
ought to be. As against this method it must be 
maintained that the analysis of institutions i.s 
either an analysis of values in subordination to 
some explicit system of emls or an analysis of 
their actual form of operation in a given society. 
Both inquiries follow a characteristic method of 
general philosophy in that they examine those 
elementary conceptions which onlinary thought 
takes for granted. Both cover a good deal of the 
same ground. But their final goal and conse- 
quently their continuous interest is dificrent. One 
thinks constantly of the good which an institution 
subserves, the other of the precise form which it 
assumes at a given time, the evolution through 
which it assumed that form, its interaction with 
other institution.^, and similar questions of fact. 
Grave confusions arise when issues of fact are 
colouretl by judgment of value; but, when the 
facts are <5ompletely and accurately stated, it is 
reasonable to es.say their valuation, and this is the 
prqiier task of .sexual philosophy. 

Thus the whole fieul of .society can and should 
be treated scientifically, and, wnen scientifically 
understood, can and should be reviewed philo- 
sophically. There is no objection to either method 
in itself, but only to a confusion of the two. A 
complete sociology, indcc<l, aims at , a synthesis in 
which the two parts, though always distinct, are 
brought into deniiite relation. 

The confusion of method may be illustrated by the uncritical 
use of terms like ‘pmi^ress,’ whic;h, if it means any means 
a change to something better, a change which therefore we 
approve, which accords with our standard of etiiical valuation. 
If this meaning had been kept in mind, it would have been 
impoHsihle for the conception of progress as involving an un- 
mitigated brute struggle for existence to hold its own for a 
day. In the scientiflo part of our work wo had better avoid 
terms of distimitivcly etlncal colouring, and with that object, 
in place of social * progress ’ and ‘ retrogression,’ we shall speak 
of ‘development,’ ‘arrest,’ and ‘decay.’ It may be objected 
that these terms still oxirry ethical associations, particularly if 
we sneak, and we shall have to speak, of ‘ higher ’ and ‘ lower ’ 
developments. As sliown farther on, there is, however, a pre- 
cise and unambiguous meaning to be attached to these terms 
which is independent of any ethkuil valuation; they import 
differences in the internal vitality, etflclency, and extension of 
social organization. Whether such organization is on the whole 
a good or a bod thing is another question. On the method 
here proposed the question of the nature and conditions of 
social development becomes a question of social science proper, 
the question of the social ideal one of ethics, and the question 
whether actual development has been or is or nmy be so guided 
as to conform to the ideal one of the application of ethical 
principles to scientiflo results. The present article deals in 
some detail with the definition of social development, and only 
briefly indicates the ethical ideal by which the facts should be 
valued. 

(6) Law and freedom. — Another phi1o.<iophical 
conception which has Aven trouble in the scientific 
study of society is the conception of law. It is 
maintained that the object of sociology as a science 
is to achieve generalizations which presuppose the 
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existence of law in the life of society, and it is 
questioned whether law involving necessa^ con- 
nexion prevails in the held of human action de- 
termined by the human will. The metaphysical 
question of freedom which enier||^s here has been 
generally held to be of critical im^rtance to the 
status of sociology as a science. But this is an 
error. It is forgotten that in all sciences the 
‘laws* which investigation reveals are conditional. 
They tell us what will happen under given condi- 
tions, and enable us to predict what will actually 
happen at a given time and place only on the tacit 
supposition tliat our knowledge of the conditions 
then and there existing is adequate. Even the 
astronomer who prc<licts an eclipse for a given 
hour and minute speaks with the tacit reservation 
that the solar system remains unclianged by the 
irruption of a comet or other disturbing oody. 
Whenever we apply science to practical aliairs, 
the possibility that our enumeration of the rele- 
vant conditions is incomplete becomes a serious 
consideration, and the jmlgment of the practical 
man is required to round otf and apply the condi- 
tional predictions of the specialist, llie patholo- 
gist lays down the normal course of a disease. 
The family doctor, using the pathologist’s results 
and knowing the history of the patient, forms by 
the union of the two a prognosis which is valuable 
in proportion to his discernment but is not matter 
of detiionstrative certainty. Similarly, what 
sociology tells us or hopes to tell us is what will 
happen under given conditions. The economist, 
e,g , , shows that, if supply is reduced while demand 
is constant, prices will rise. This is a result 
reached by legitimate reasoning from certain pos- 
tulates, generally verified in the workings of a 
modern market. But, if a food controller inter- 
venes, or even if there is a strong appeal to patriot- 
ism or a wide dislike of ‘ profiteering,’ a new 
condition is introduced and the conclusion will not 
hold. The motives that may stimulate the will 
are so various, and the complications of social life 
so intricate, that on any theory of the will all our 
sociological generalizations must be conditional 
in character. If people act in certain normal ways 
conformably to our analysis of human nature, con- 
firmed pornaps by statistical records of actual | 
heliaviour, then on given conditions certain results I 
will follow. Even if we assume the strictest 
philosophical determinism, we could not get 
farther than this until we know all the possible 
motives to action which all possible situations 
might throw up. If, on the contrary, we assume 
an indeterminism in the old and strict sense, we 
are for the present no worse oft*. We shall still be 
able to say that, if the mass of men act as they 
ordinarily do, the results will follow. The difler- 
ence would emerge only at a much later stage 
tlian sociology has reached. For, if there is a 
strictly indeterminate element in the will, then 
there is a factor which not only is not known but 
never can be known. In that case, while otlier 
sciences might, ideally, complete the study of 
their subject-matters and succeed some day in 
transforming their liypothetical predictions into 
categorical generalizations in which all relevant 
conditions should be known, sociology and psycho- 
logy would have to leave a gap where the unde- 
termined will operates. None tlie loss on both 
sides of the gap the territory could be explored, 
and the gener^izations obtained would be yalnl 
conditionally on a statable operation of the will. 

But even this distinction admits a little too 
much. It overlooks the power of statistical 
method. If there is an element in the operation 
of the will which is bona juU indeterminate, we 
are in the region of ‘pure chance.’ Among a 
thousand persons confronted with a certain connict 
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of motives it is even odds whether any individual 
chooses this or that, accepts, let us say, or refuses. 
To deny this evenness is to take away the indilter- 
ence or the will, and inclines us one way or the 
other. Now in such an event it is quite impossible 
to determine how any one of the thousand may 
act, but of the thousand as a whole statistical 
theory will tell us what the probabilities are. 
It will tell us that probably the number of ac- 
ceptances and refusals will be approximately equal, 
and it \vill give us a precise measure of the 
improbability of their diverging by more than a 
specilied amount from ejpiality. If there are 
many sets of a thousand in question, a divergence 
in the same direction in all of them becomes in- 
creasingly improbable. The approach to certainty 
is asymptotic, but it is the business of inductive 
science to yield not only certainties but also 
mepured probabilities, and this is possible to 
sociology by the use of statistics even on tlie 
assumption (which one may take as almost ex- 
cludeu by philosophy) of a strictly indeterminate 
element in volition. In fact, if the indeterminate- 
ness of the will is clearly grasned and the concep- 
tion rigidly applied, it results that, wliilo the 
conduct of any individual in a given case is abso- 
lutely unpredictable, the average of conduct in a 
large number of cases will be exactly what it 
would be if the indeterminate element of choice 
were non-existent. On the average men will act 
in accordance with the predominant motive. If, 
on the other hand, the unknown element does not 
act indilferently now one way and now another, it 
ceases to be indeterminate, and, if its elFect is 
studied over a large number of cases, it must 
become measurable. 

(c) The eUimnt of individunlity, — It may bo 
objected that the individual decision may be just 
the critical event — the turning-point on which 
great things depend. There are moments in which 
a single man holds issues os great as those of peace 
or war in his hands, and the whole future of a 
community will be dilferent as he decides this way 
or that. The scientific view of society has some- 
times been too hasty in dismissing this objection. 
Carried to an extreme, indeed, the objection 
develops with the ‘great man’ theory of history, 
the suificient answer to which is the careful study 
of the careers of great men. Such study shows 
that in the realm of action such men have been 
very narrowly circumscribed by their surroundings 
ancl have attained their conspicuous position far 
more by clever adaptation to the movements of 
their time than by the power of sheer creation. 
On the other hand, it is lailse sciencie to limit the 
importance of individuals on the strength of any 
a priori preference for the general and the uni- 
form. All social cause and eflbct runs through 
the medium of individual character, and it is 
simply matter of empirical fact tliat individuals 
dillcr and that character is more strongly marked 
in some than in others. It is also matter of fact 
that the structure of all societies gives the im- 
mediate decision on various issues, sometimes 
issues of great magnitude, to particular persons in 
particular positions. In such cases the charatder 
of the individual will count. It will not count for 
as much as appears on the surface, for the large 
social causes will operate and will be sure to 
narrow down the choice to a fine point, but none 
the less at that point the attitude ot the individual 
will be a makeweight, and it may be just the make- 
weight which turns the balance. There is nothing 
in this to conflict with the ‘ reign of law. ’ A tumbler 
rolls along a table, coming slowly to rest at the 
edge. A oreath, a tremor, decides whether it stops 
or falls over and is smashed to atoms. Whichever 
happens, all is in accordance with uniform and 
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indeed, in this example, perfectly mechanical laws, 
hut to the tumbler the difterence is catastrophic. 
The most rigidly iiioclianical view of society can- 
not ignore these perilous edges, and in general any 
one who has seen public attkirs from tho inside, 
particularly if his position is that of a critic rather 
than an actor, must have learnt that, while public 
men are much less free in the range of their choice 
than appears on a superiicial view, yet at every 
stage of a movement personalities count The 
vanity of one highly-placed person, the private 
enmities of anotlier, tho fortunes of a Cabinet 
intrigue, the fears of this man for his seat in 
Parliament, the regard of that man for his consist- 
ency, the coldness of Mr. A. to a cause which his 
rival Mr. li. has made liis own— all these the on- 
looker has noted with despair as palpable influ- 
ences in imitters on which great public interests 
ilepend. 

The Kuropean War waa long attributed popularly in Britain 
Lo tho Kai.ser. Wilhelm n. could no more liuvu tnudu the war 
hy luH Hijigle dcciaion than he noiild have waged it Minglc- 
hanrled, but the gradual gravitation of his mind towards war so 
Muhtly (iesoribed by M. Oambon reflecte<l the new distribution 
of iiniltitudiiious psychological forces in (lermany during 1913, 
and a deoision was taken in July 1014 in which the scales 
wavering i)ctwocii very nearly equal weightji innved finally to 
one side and at that moment the weight of tiie Kaiser's perkm- 
ality and position was amply sufficient to decide the turn. 

Individuality, then, counts for somotliing, and 
its eflects are not altogether smoothed out by com- 
pensations into simple laws of averages because 
there are moments and iioints of turning when 
individuality — possibly through its weakness as 
much as through its strength “-switches a society 
on the lino to the left instead of on the line to the 
right, and groat consequences ensue. This fact 
introduces an element of uncertainty into any 
science based on and resting in social j^eneraliza- 
tion. Ihit to some thinkers it is accordingly fatal 
to the pretensions of sociology as a science. Indeed 
many see in it only an illustration of a much 
wilier truth applying not only to sociology but to 
all scionces that pretend to deal with life. Science, 
they say, deals with the universal and the measur- 
able. It is or is destined to be mathematical in 
its final shape. It must have exact likenesses or 
graded and scaled differentiations, so that it can 
generalize, formulate, and predict. lint life is 
neither uniform nor differentiated only by degrees 
measiirahle in scale. It is individual, and in each 
of its cases there is something unique and unseiz- 
able by the intellect— creative of essentially novel, 
and therefore unpredictable, developments. Even 
if the idiosyncrasies of individuals could he in 
some measure reduced to law by the fiction of 
averages, the life of a society to which millions of 
individuals contribute each in individual ways is 
so unique that no generalizations apply to it, and 
there are not those large numbers of societies 
which make possible the use of statistics for the 
calculation of average results. What we can 
know about a community is its history as a living 
organism, just as what we can know about a man 
is liis biography. The history and the biography^ 
may be written with greater or less fullness and 
truth, but, the nearer they come to the real springs 
of life, in either case the more they will reveal 
these as uni(]ue, incapable of being inferred from 
any parallel case liccause there is no parallel case, 
incapable of revealing their own future activity 
l)ecausc they are essentially creative in such a 
sense that the future need in no way resemble the 
past. 

So far as this argument touches the claim of 
sociology to be a science, it may be sufiicient to 
reply that the sphere of science is too narrowly 
conceived when it is identifled with generalization 
and prediction. The function of science is to 
examine and describe facts impartially, accurately, 


and systematically. If it finds any of its facts 
unique, it is its business to say so. But it is only 
from systematic comparison that true uniqueness 
wdll emerge. If we test the action of a living 
organism by mechanical principles, we do or do 
not find a correspondence. Either the circulation 
of the blood corresponds to that of a liquid forced 
through elastic tubes, in which case the physical 
analogy holds and we are right in regarding the 
process as mechanical, or there is a measurable 
divergence, in which case we know what is due to 
the organic elements involved. It is a residual 
phenomenon which we identify, even if we do not 
explain it, only when we have contrasted the 
organic wdth the known Ixihaviour of the in- 
organic. If the vitalist is right, there will always, 
when the physical and chemical explanation has 
been carried through, bo such a residue, but what 
this residue amounts to can be known only by 
carrying the physical explanation as far as it will 
go and no farther. Similarly it is only when wo 
have applied all the generalizations which we can 
legitimately make to the life of a given society 
that we can ascertain and measure the value of 
that factor, if any, which is its own peculiar in- 
dividual self. Individuality, if real, will disphw 
itself as the result of scientific inouiry. \Ve 
suspect its force just because we uo not find 
uniformity. To know it, we must liiid out 
accurately what uniformity means, to what ex- 
pectations it would lead us, and how far tho reality 
difl’ers from these anticipations. The individual 
is not withdrawn from our knowledge. On the 
contrary, knowledge begins with individuals, 
(leneralizations are drawn from them and concern 
them, and the limits of generalization in turn dis- 
play and delimit the field of individual dirterencea. 
Wo come back to the caution which we advanced 
at tho outset. Generalizations in all science are 
conditional, with this addendum that it is in the 
failure of generalizations that we discover residual 
phenomena. 

{({) Law and will. — Scientilically, generaliza- 
tions have become popularly known as laws. It is 
not the best of all possible metaphors, and in 
.sociology it raises pi^culiar difficulties. Socio- 
logical laws are sometimes crudely confused with 
the law of the land. In fact, they correspond only 
in so far as the law of the land formulates the 
ways in which ordinary people do ordinarily act. 
Scientific laws have not the force of commands 
and do not impose penalties, but to seize this 
irontrast is at once to come perilously near to a 
mistake of the opposite kind. If it is thought 
that, because sociological law is not an ordinance 
imix>sed upon the will, it is therefore soiuething 
necessarily independent of the will and, if valid at 
all, must express something which will and must 
happen in the life of society, no matter what the 
human beings who con.stitute that society may 
think or desire, social development comes to lie 
conceived as something proceeding fat ally and even 
mechanically, which human beings can neither 
arrest, accelerate, nor modify. In opposition to 
that view, it must be maintained that social laws 
rest on and express the ways in which human 
beings act in tneir relations to one another to- 
gether with the consequences of such actions. 
But, as human beings are capable of that reflective 
and deliberate action which we call the action of 
will, sociological laws, far from being independent 
of the will, must consist largely of statements of tlie 
ways in which human wills act. It follows that 
the mere knowledge of such laws and of the 
tendencies to which they lead introduces new data 
for consideration and possible new motives. 

Malthus’B law of population, e.g., by showinff how, under 
given conditions, population must increoae faater than the 
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meanHof Huhsuitence, had a profound and far-reaching effect upon 
opinion, and finally upon action, which seriously contributed 
to the arrest of the Increase of population. Such an effect is 
falsely dcMcribed as a defeat of Blnlthus’s law. It is a defeat of 
the tendencies whi(;h Malthus found in operation through the 
apprcheriHion of the results which Malthus predicted. The law, 
properly stated, is a conditional generalization. If, and so 
long OH, people act in a certain way guided by cert^n con- 
ditions, population will increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. When they take this into account, now motives 
(iome into play and the condition under w hich the law holds is 
removed. 

Sooiological laws therefore do not necessarily 
formulat/e processes that must oeeur independently 
of our will, but rather indiento the ways in which 
men act under assignable conditions and the e.un- 
sequences of such action. The knowledge so 
obtained is the necca.sary condition of a fuller 
control of the life of society by the deliberate will 
of human beings. 

To sum up. Sociology as a science does not 
involve the negation of the freedom of the will, 
nor does it negate the individuality of societies or 
the uniqueness of national history. Its business 
in general is to ^ivo an articulate, impartial, and 
systematic description of the facts of social life. 
In these it finds features that recur and features 
that arc unique, events attributable to widely 
prevalent social conditions and events attributable 
to the action of this or that individual ; and the 
elements of uniformity it sums up into generaliza- 
tions whicli hold cornfitionally on the character of 
that complex of circumstances which constitutes 
the individual life of a society at a given time, 
'riiese generalizations express the ways in which 
human beings act in accordance with the prompt- 
ings of human nature and the consoouences of such 
actions ; but they do not hold good if other motives 
(;ome into play than those which they have taken 
into account. They display social life as ma<le by 
man for man, not as imposed on man by a super- 
inciiml>(3nt necessity. 

3. The social structure.— (a) Types of society.— 
We have described a society as a structure of 
which the units or elements are human lieings 
living in certain more or less durable and depend- 
alde relations to one another. The definition is 
intended to fit a family or a State, a literary 
society, or the ‘ society ’ of a town or a neighbour- 
liood. In the last case the conditions of durability 
iind definiteness may be sometimes said to receife 
towards the vanishing point, and the limits which 
mark out one such society from another become 
correspondingly vague. Vet even within a society 
of this kind people exercise mutual hospitality in 
certain recognizea ways and within observed limits, 
and the relations between them endure sometimes 
through a lifetime. But, when the term ‘society’ 
is used in so large a sense, very little can be said 
of it in general. If we want to be more precise, 
wo must liistinguish different kinds of societies, 
and in particular those which rest on the deeper 
needs of man and play the larger part in his life. 
( )f these wo may perhaps distinguish three types ; 
( 1 ) the effective kindred * growing out of the ties 
of parenthood and sex, forming a structure of a 
definite and durable kind deeply rooted in human 
impulses ; (2) the community, which is the entire 
society occupying a certain territory’* as long as it 
is united by cerSiin connective relations * tliat do 
not extend beyond its borders ; (3) what we shall 
call the * association,’ by which is meant not one 

1 By the term ‘ effective kindred ’ the present writer meaiie 
the kindred to the limit within which its tie is an ot^tually 
operative force— a limit that varies remarkably araonif different 
peoples, and even in different families. 

Or (in tlie (»i8e of nomads) habitually moving in association. 

3 If a community is loosely oripunzecl, individuals or other 
<‘nnimuniMes like (fypsies may ocoupy or move about In the 
same territory without entering into (x>mieotivc relations with 
it. Firmly organized communities, of course, bring all such 
relationships under control. 


society only or even one speoiea of society, but 
rather a genus including all societies which are 
baaed on specific purposes and needs of man. 
Some such societies are temporary and superficial 
as the purposes they servo. But some are ba.sed 
on profound nceils and must rank with those of 
the greatest importance to the sociologist. Of 
these the Churches are the most con.spieuous in- 
stance. Professional and trade organizations, 
)H)litical parties and leagues, and finally ‘ institu- 
tions,’ universities, colleges and schools, even groat 
bu.siue880s and government dejiartments, are all 
societies existing primarily to meet certain needs 
and often pos-sessing a life and character of their 
own which profoundly allect Ihe individuals who 
join them, and react on tlie otlicr .societies with 
which they are in contact and on the community 
or communities to which they belong. 

(6) The cooimunity, —The centre of these three 
types is the community. For the family is 
normally, if not universally, a part of a com- 
mutiity and intimately attached to its structure 
and its fortunes, while the association is by defini- 
tion hardly capable of an independent life, but 
requires either a community or communities as it.a 
background and sui>jx>rt. Sociology therefore is 
right in making the cummiinity tlie centre of its 
inquiry, though it goes wrong if it forgets that 
society is wider tluui any community and that 
very essential relations may transeena the com- 
munal limits. 

What we have called the coniuM tive relations eotwiiluting 
the comumnity conMlst mainly in (1) the olisirvanru of a 
common system of mien regulating the ortlinary intercourse of 
life, and (2) mutual protection against both external enemies 
and internal breaches of the j)ea<ie. Among many of the 
simpler peoples these two fuiKaions fall apart, the Hecond 
particularly in internal relations falling rather to the kindred 
or quasi-kindred the totemio group). The community 
liero consists of people who live in habitual intercourse regu- 
lated by customs which are generally observed but not 
necessarily enforced by organizecT colle(!tive action. Moreover, 
if there are some rules so enforced, they are often not sut.'h 
as ensure the protection of individuals, which is a matter for 
the kindred or some other constituent group. Kven for 
purposes of external defence or aggresHlon tlie conmiunity as 
a whole may be very slightly organized. In larger and more 
organized communities the enforcement of rules and the pro- 
tection of its members as well as the maintenance of its own 
being and perhaps the extension of its borders be*'ome essential 
features of the community and are the firsl, fuiiclion of a 
distinct organ, the State (7.0.X 

A civilized cninmunity is, in fact, alwaya 
organized as a State, but the State and tne 
community are not to be identified. By the 
community we uinlerstand the people in the entire 
fabric of tneir life, including their family relation- 
ships, their industry, commerce, religion, art, and 
relaxation. The State is the organized fabric 
supporting law and government. It is more than 
mere government— with which it is sonictimes 
identified— while it in lens than the community. 
It includes tlie executive and judicial systeni (with 
the public forces, police and military) on the one 
side, and the constituent authority on which 
overnment is based on the other. In a very 
emocratic country the State may be reganlcd os 
the community as organized for tho.se collective 
purposes which involve compulsion as an ultimate 
resort. In undemocratic countries the State is 
not the whole community and may be alien and 
unfriendly to a greater or les.s part of it. In many 
simple communities there is no government and 
no State. Community and State therefore ar<? 
different forms of society, and on the Avhole the 
State Ijclongs to the type of society which wc have 
called association. It exists to meet spticific 
needs, and it becomes confused with the com- 
munity because in large and developed soeietics it 
is the organ and outer expression of its unity. 
Questions of the basis, origin, and devdoptnent of 
society in general, of the community, and of the 
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State Hhould therefore be distinguished. The 
community is a form of society, and the State is 
an organ of the community. Man builds sooietv 
as naturally as the bee builds the honeycomb 
because isolated man is an incomplete being, and 
societies vary in every possible way because man’s 
nature is so various, and on all or almost all sides 
needs the social relation to complete its expression. 
Ah social beings the men whose lot is cast together 
build communities, but in the formation, main- 
tenance, and development of these permanent 
structures the difterenccs of human qualities make 
themselves felt The distinction wnich we drew 
between social relations in the wider and narrower 
sense comes into play, and it is only so far as the 
tendencies making for co-operation overcome those 
of antagonism that the community extends, and 
only so tar as the former gain at the expense of the 
latter that it can develop. Thus the conditions — 
psychological, historical, or environmental— that 
make for co-operation determine the life and 
character of the community, and the abstract fact 
that man is a social animal is only the first step in 
explanation. The State reflects the life of the 
community, in part its conscious or half-conscious 
need for organization, in part the actual superiority 
which organization confers in the struggle for 
existence. It is natural neither in the sense of 
issuing immediately from man’s primitive impulses 
nor in that of spontaneously expressing his matured 
perfection. On the contrary, at all known stages 
it requires effort and criticism to adjust its control, 
whetner to the lower or to the higher nature of 
man. 

As a durable society a community is, in accord- 
ance with our definition, a structure of which the 
uiiitarv elements are human beings living in 
defined and permanent relations with one another. 
It may include many subordinate societies, oven 
the simplest communities, generally includ- 
ing several families (at least in the narrower .sense 
of the term). What is generally necessary to the 
maintenance of the community is that the several 
relations between individuals, laniilies, and associa- 
tions within it should bo compatible M’ith one 
another. However complex, they must, taken 
together, bo self-maintaining ; economically, e,g.f 
the relationship Instween motive and effort must 
HO work out that the community produces enough 
to maintain itself. On the side of law and order 
its members must on the whole know what they 
may expect of others and what others expect of 
them. Even a game cannot be played without 
this much of mutual understanding, still less the 
complex business of running soci^ life. Thus, 
from the simplest people upwards, every com- 
munity known has its web of traditional custom, 
which as a whole makes up a fabric that with less 
or more of friction will somehow work. Thus a 
community is nob only a structure but a self- 
maintaining structure — one of which the parts are 
always in movement and action, but on such lines 
that by movement and action the structure is on 
the wliole maintained. This description is sugges* 
tivo of the life of an organism, and not the less so 
if we consider that the structure may not only be 
maintained but also develop, and not only develop 
but also perhaps decay and oven perish, so that 
what might seem to l)e an objection to our general 
postulate of self*maintciiance falls into place as 
an exception which proves the rule. How far is 
this (romnarison a metaphor, and how far does it 
express the real essence of communal life ? 

The objection cominonly made is that an organ- 
ism is a unity possessing a life and consciousness 
as a whole ana not in its several parts, whereas, 
whatever unity the community may have, the life 
and coiiHclouHiiess are manifested in its individual 


members. Our ^ oonsciousness in its normal 
functioning is unitary, and we know nothing of 
any consciousness in our component cells. In the 
community, on the other hand, each component 
individual is a consoious being, and we know 
nothing of any central consciousness unless it be 
either (a) that of a ruler, who is after all one 
member of the community, or (6) the common 
councils and decisions of many or all members of 
the community acting in co-operation. Here, we 
may agree, is a mat^^nal difference which dispose.s 
of any attempt to treat the community as a species 
of living organism, if that means a 8pecie.s of 
animal. 

(c) The organic principle . — But there is another 
and more effectual wajr of using the term. We 
may define the organic in general terms and treat 
living beings, societies, and perhaps other things 
{e.g.t works of art) as species falling within it. 
An organic whole, then, is a system with a distinct 
character and mocie of action of its own constituted 
by the conjoint action of parts, each in turn with 
a distinct character and mode of action of its own, 
but conditioned in the maintenance of their char- 
acter and the pursuit of their activity by their 
mutual requirements as members of the union. 
The relation of whole and part requires no external 
agency to create or maintain it. This differentiates 
it from a mechanical whole in which something 
e.S8ential to the formation is always external. It 
must be said further that organic unities differ in 
two principal respects. (1) Some are more and 
some less Inorough-going and intimate. In some 
the parts cannot exist without the whole ; ^ in 
others they survive its destruction, but modified 
or cripjded in greater or loss degree. Among the 
higher animals a cell removed from the body 
rapidly (lies ; among the lower it may survive 
permanently with soine change of form. Viewed 
under this aspect, some social relations are seen to 
be very intimate. Indeed the sum-total of all the 
social relationships in which a man stands must be 
regarded os so deeply afleciing his whole nature 
that, if we suppose them all cancelled, it may be 
doubted whetner he could still be called human. 
Any given society, however, may embody only a 
fraction of these relationships, and its dissolution 
might not greatly affect the individual. We 
cannot say a priori how it will be in any given 
case but merely note that on this side the intimacy 
of the organic union varies in every possible 
degree. (2) There is, further, a variation of kind, 
according as the union is harmonious or constrained. 
Each part is so far distinct as to have its own 
tendencies and potentialities. It may find in the 
other parts the co-operative conditions necessary 
to fulfil these, or it may find forces which in 
greater or less degree distort and cramp it. Such 
mutual constraint — the price, so to say, of mutual 
development — is of common occurrence in organic 
unions, but necessarily involves a loss of energy 
and, if carried far enough, entails the risk of a 
break-up. The organic principle is pure or har- 
monious in proportion as the constraint involved 
diminishes. 

To apply these principles to a community, it 
may have many constituent groups, each with a 
certain internal life, and these in turn are com- 
posed of individuals, each with his capacities 
which may or may not be fulfilled. It will suffice 
to consider the community in relation to the 
individual. What do we mean by fulfilment of 
capacit]^ ? Human life rests on impulses which in 
their higher and more definite form l)ecome pur- 
poses. Any attainment of a purpose is pro tanto 
a fulfilment of some element in our nature. But 
purposes may be distracted and conflicting, so that 
the fulfilment of one may be the frustration of 
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otliera, and ttiere ia no fuldlment of the self aa a 
whole. Hence, conversely, if there is any fullil- 
ment of the self as a whole, it must lie in the 
realization of a comprehensive purpose or in a 
coherent system of purposes. Now, one purpose 
might be pursued through life to the disregard of 
all others. There would then be consistency of 
action, but no fultihnent of the mass of impulses 
or purposes. But, conversely, tlie purpose or 
system of purposes might bo such as would give 
to all manner of impulses and purposes the greatest 
scope compatible with mutual consistency. It 
might indeed be a summing up of suc.h puri>o8es as 
seem in relation to one another. This would yield 
the most complete possible fulfilment of the self as 
a whole. The process of such fulfilment is the 
development of personality, which is thus seen to 
rest on the free scope of each part conditioned 
only by the harmony of the whole. 

What is true within the single personality 
applies mutatis mutandis to the plurality of 
persons in a society. If we conceive a common 
purpose, or system, embracing ail purposes of all 
individuals so far as they are mutually consistent, 
the realization of such a system would be the com- 
pletest fulfilment of the life of a community. 
Ideally such a system would be one which should 
lay all elements of our nature under contribution, 
inforniing them with a spirit of unity rather than 
limiting them by constraint. It is clear that such 
a harmony could be expressed only in a religious 
ideal sotting before humanity as a whole the 
meaning and value of its life. Of such an ideal all 
that can be said here Is that the tw’o conditions on 
which it rests are those which we have called 
harmony and freedom — fullness of scone for our 
many-sided nature conditioned at the lowest by 
the requirement of mutual consistency, or at a 
liigher grade inspired by conscious relation to a 
harmonious whole, 

A community will be harmonious or organic in 
the purest sense in proportion as it realizes these 
conditions — i.e., as it rests upon and calls forth 
the personality of its members in all respects in 
whicli they are in fact capable of harmonization. 
TJius it will repose upon the social qualities in the 
narrower of the two senses given to that term. It 
will not admit any qmility or activity incompat- 
ible with the consistent working of the whole, nor 
allow the restraint or stoppage of any development 
except on the score of such incompatibility. 

Unfortunately, as w'o saw at the outset, the 
term * social qualities ’ has a much wider sense ; 
the human beings of whom society is composed do 
not with their whole being enter into harmonious 
co-operation ; they are centres of independent life 
with interests of their own, in the pursuit of 
which they impinge on one another, crossing each 
other’s paths. The various groups which they 
form act with a similar collective sellislmess, so 
that we are faced by centrifugal tendencies and 
begin to wonder how it is that the community is 
kept together at all. Thinkers who start from 
these tendencies have, in fact, formed two main 
theories of the origin of social union. 

(d) The principle of /orce.— -One school rests the 
State upon force. Now it is true that organized 
society lias never yet been able to dispense with 
force, but force itself as applied in social life is a 
conception requiring analysis. Where more than 
two or three are gathered together, force cannot be 
effectively exerM by a single man. It may no 
doubt bo wielded, directed in detail, by the will of 
a single chief. But essentially it rests on dis- 
cipline and organization, and organization involves 
a delicate psychological balance. Even in a dis- 
ciplined army there must at bottom be a widely 
diffused will to obey, and, if there comes a point 


at which for any reason that will is shaken, 
the whole fabric may, as the world has seen, 
suddenly crumble. In a slave society there must 
be union among masters and overseers or privileged 
slaves. In an aristocratic society compromises 
and shifts an! adopted to prevent trouble with the 
mass, and ‘ charity’ plays a large part in substitu- 
tion for justice, while the power of the governing 
class rests on an energetic development of a 
common will. In short, if organization involves 
force, it is still more true that force rests on 
organization, and organization on response of 
mind to mind, will to will. Tliere may indeed be 
a large class of slaves, serfs, or subjcct.s who have 
'nothing to do with ilic laws except obey them,’ 
but even here, as we get closer to the mets, we 
generally find that it is easier to proclaim laws 
than to enforce them if they are definitely out of 
keeping with the ingrained tendency of the mass, 
llepression may unfortunately play a very large 
part in social organization, and many of the vital 
social impulses may be inhibited, but tliere. must 
be some seed of .social co-operation, even if it is 
limited to a small section of the community which 
conceives its common good as conditioneu by the 
subordination of the remainder. Force is not the 
basis of the State as such, but is the element in 
State organization which is t he exact antithesis of 
the organic principle, expanding or contracting as 
that priiiciplo contracts or expands, but incapable 
of extinguishing the last germs of its life without 
resolving the structure into a chaos of centrifugal 
elements. 

(e) The principle of self interest . — Other thinkers 
have founded the community on self-interest, and 
this theory has taken two main forms. In one the 
organized community, the State, is based on a 
contract. Individual self-seeking, unable to get its 
way, comes to terms witii others, ' so as neither to 
do nor suffer injustice,’ and the result is an agreed 
system of general rales and an accepted govern- 
ment to enforce them. This theory, viewed in 
broad princiide and without regard to the ingeniii- 
tie.s of its historical exponents, covers a jiart of 
the facts. It is true that on the balance the 
interests of each man arc in general better served 
by some sort of order than liy anarchy, and a 
vague sense of this truth may even operate as a 
true psychological factor in securing consent to 
government. But as a principle tlie theory of 
contract errs by omittinjj the entire common 
interests of mankind and with it the manifold and 
complex relations into which linman beings enter 
spontaneously through the development of their 
own impulses. Compact, express as well as im- 
plied, plays its part in public as in private life, 
Vublic transactions are att'ected by reciprocity, 
and men favour or disfavour a project of la^\^s 
W'hich does not directly touch them from a scn.se 
that the same principle might be applied in a 
way that would directly touch them. Indeed in 
this manner there is an element of .self-interest in 
the assent nominally given to law itself. But the 
part played by calculating egoi.sm is very secondary 
to that of the various impulses that constitute the 
Ego. It is true that men are more moved by 
something tliat might easily have happened to 
themselves than by things more remote, but this 
is largely because sucli things necessarily lie 
within the range of their experience and are the 
more readily realized in imagination. Pity is not 
a fear lest the like misfortune befall oneself. It is 
quite another kind of emotion. But it is more 
easily stirred by a situation in which one can 
readily imagine oneself or others near to one to be 
placed^. Both for good and for evil our relations 
to others rest primarily not on egoistic calculation, 
but on direct and spontaneous impulses and 
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emotions, and the organized life of the community 
represents rather the adjustment of such impulses 
and their reduction to order and system tlian a 
precarious balance of purely self-centred interests. 

The second form of this theory played an im- 
portant part at one stage in the development of 
economics. It was conceived that in a community 
in which every man was free to pursue his own 
interests, and enlightened enough to understand 
its true conditions, the play of economic forces 
would suffice to secure the common good. Since 
each knows where his own shoo pinches, it is the 
free })ui*cha8er in the free market who is moat 
likely to get the shoes to fit his own feet. The 
workman who can sell his labour freely works to 
the best advantage. The employer who can secure 
labour freely finds the best man for the most 
pajring job, and the most paying job is that for 
which at the moment there is the widest demand. 
Thus <leinand and supply, opoititing in a world 
of free, equal, and intelligent beings, adapt the 
efibrts of ea(;h to the maximum needs felt in that 
world, an(i there is a natural harmony of interests 
on which the statesman should rely for the promo- 
tion of ortler an<l progress. On this theory only 
two comments are required here. The first is 
that it postulates freedom, onlightonmcnt, and 
equality of opportunity, which, if obtainable, are 
so only by a complete system of restraint on the 
oppressive use of personal or class ascendancy — 
it postulates after all organized action for the 
common good. The second is that this theory 
simulates a harmonic view of society, but is really 
diflerent in principle. For in the harmonic view 
the interest of one is in the welfare of others, fn 
this view the interest of each one is merely served by 
the others as instruments, and the correspondence 
assumes a kind of * pre-established harmony ’ 
which is little short of miraculous. We must dis- 
tinguish sharply lietween a harmony growing out 
of social impulses and expressed in a common 
purpose and a harmony resting on a mechanical 
coincidence of self-centred desires from which the 
social interest is eliminated. But, though these 
two forms of harmony are distinct in idea, they 
have something more than the name in common. 
It is a very important truth that even as self- 
centred individuals men have a certain community 
of interest— e.jgr., that in the long run the trader 
gains by the prosperity of liis customer, that high 
wages may mean cheap production, and so forth. 
These relations testify to underlying conditions of 
harmony in human fife, whether men are aw’are 
of them or not, and the old economic theory had 
at least a glimpHo of the truth. On the other 
hand, to bring tliese conditions to light and make 
them the basis of social organization a very 
different psychology is required. 

(/) The hleniiing of distinct ‘principles , — Thus 
we find different and even opposeu principles 
operating in the life of the community. But we 
must not imagine those principles either as lying 
side by side or as in continual conflict with one 
another. Men adapt themselves to their condi- 
tions, and under a system of constraint some 
tendencies atrophy anci others develop and take a 
firmer hold, and one may become in time a loyal 
and willing slave, while another takes it as a 
natural riglit that he should be master. The actual 
system of society may bo far fi-om harmonious, but 
may be very deeply rooted in the minds of the 
members as they nave come to he under the press- 
ure of generations of historic development and 
miw be strongly resistant to changes wliich would 
in fact liberate many of its suppressed potentialities 
and yield a fuller and more harmonious life. Such 
a community is highly organic in the sense that 
its members are deeply penetrated by its spirit, 


though it may be of low ^ade from the point of 
view of the harmony which it secures. 

It would seem then that to define a community 
as an organism would be to simplify our problem 
too much. A community has more or less of 
organic character as the case may be, or sometimes 
more of one organic character and less of another, 
and is accordingly less or more subject to internal 
(or external) constraints. If, then, the community 
is not as such an organism, may we call it an 
organization? The term has been proposed to 
avoid the analogy of the animal organism, but it 
carries with it converse sugeestions which are 
hardly less objectionable. All communities are 
no doubt more or less organized, in that they are 
structures in which people stand in fairly definite 
and durable relations in virtue of which tliey so act 
as on the whole to keep the structure in being. 
But the term ‘ organization ’ is apt to suggest that 
this structure is intelligently planned for a purpose 
and imposed for that purpose on an otherwise 
unordered people. Such organization of course 
plays its part within most com in imi ties at one 
point or another, but in the main the community 
grows out of the needs, and indeed the purjKises, of 
individuals, hut not out of a common purpose, 
while, if it achieves a common purpose, that is 
rather the flower of its high development than the 
originating cause of its being. We niay speak of 
‘the organization of a community’ in a neutral 
sense, leaving its base and character, whether 
organic or mechanical, purposive or impurposive, 
to be further determined. But we had better 
avoid defining the community as an organization. 
Generically a community —w’c fall back on our first 
account— is a self-maintaining structure, composed 
of individuals with lives and purposes of their own, 
but in jierpetual interaction with one another. 
This interaction modifies the individual so far that 
the normal community settles down to an accepted 
order. How far in such order the development of 
individuals is subject to restraint, distorted, and 
suppressed, how far it is full, harmonious, and free, 
are questions to which the answer must differ from 
case to case, and in each case it tells us how far 
that community is in the full sense a completely 
developed organism. 

Whatever the relative importance of the co- 
operative or the repressive principle in its life, the 
coininunai structure is a whole, constituted by 
those elements of character which its constituent 
individuals contribute, while it modifies those indi- 
viduals to the extent to which it draws forth from 
them or represses the characteristics which in a 
different social milieu would have had a different 
history. So understood, the common life is j)ie- 
cisoly the sum-total of the individual lives as 
actually lived in the community. 

4. The development of the community.— Struc- 
tures which maintain themselves in continual 
rocesH, through the interaction of their parts and 
y dealings with their physical or social environ- 
ment, may be said to aifter from one another in 
one or more of three principal points, and it is by 
such differences that we measure their development. 
These points are (o) the efficiency of their operation, 
(&) their scale or scope, (c) the basis or principle of 
their organization. 

(a) The term suggests an end or 

purpose. How far purpose can be attributed to 
communities as such is, as has been hinted, a 
doubtful question, and it cannot be discussed here. 
But, whether of clear purpose or otherwise, the 
community somehow maintains itself, and that 
not like a stock or stone by dull inertia, but like 
an organism (it does not matter for the moment 
whether the likeness is superficial or fundamental) 
by unceasing metabolism. It protects itself against 
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enemies and afi^ainst internal disorder. Its members 
supply themselves, largely if not principally by 
mutual service, with the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life. All this, though it may not ^ 
planned by anv common will or by anjr single will 
on behalf of tfie community, ma^ obviously be in 
fact performed with greater or with less etliciency. 
It is the requirement of efficiency that gives rise to 
the division and combination of effort, the articula- 
tion of social functions, all that we are accustomed 
to call organization in the narrower sense of the 
term. The farther differentiation proceeds, the 
greater is the need of some supreme regulation 
based on recognized princinles. But without assum- 
ing a common purpose to be universal, we inav say 
that every community in maintaining its being 
exhibits a degree of efficiency, high or low. 

(6) Scale or sco/je.— Communities differ in scope. 
This has two principal meanings. In the first 
place, they differ in mere size. A living organism 
may consist of a single cell or of millions of cells, 
a coinTnunity of three or four families or of a 
hundred million men ; and it may be remarked 
that unity and size are not, generally speaking, 
easy to reconcile. Great organizations generally 
contain small organizations within them, and some- 
times the smaller organization is the more effective 
unity of tho two. Thus the cell is more efficiently 
organized than the life of somo of the metazoa 
which are aggregations of cells acting normally as 
one being but capable of independent life. Many 
of the larger human communities have been loosely 
comj)a(:tea, and the smaller units composing them 
have in history shown more vitality, more power 
of keening together and maintaining themselves, 
than the whole to which they belonged. In the 
simpler societies the tribe is often a feeble and ill- 
organized community, as compared with the clan 
which is its immediate component. 

But there is a less obvious sense in which com- 
munities difh'r in scope. They cover a larger or 
smaller sphere of life and activity. The total out- 
})iit of human energy may be relatively groat or 
small, poor and narrow or rich and muny-.sided in 
its develo[unent. As the scientific, the religious, 
the imaginative interests develop, as callings are 
differentiated and wealth and industry grow, 
tho scope of life extends. The metabolism that 
sustains the social structure is more intense, the 
outlook is wider, the pace faster. There alway.s 
arises the question whether the old bottles will 
hold the new wine, or, to drop metaphor, whether 
the sum of the activities, at once extended and 
intensified, will still maintain itself as a unity or 
suffer disruption. The success of the comiiiunity 
in absorbing manifold and divergent developments 
into the unity of its life is the measure of its scope. 

(c) The base or principle of organization, — Com- 
munities differ in spontaneity. As we have seen, 
organization may be imposerl upon elements which 
are indifferent to its purjxises from without. The 
elements are then subdued, for their energies are 
directed hy the superincumbent force int(» channels 
into which they would not naturally flow. With 
time their original impulse may be crushed, or it 
may be simply held in check to re- assert itself 
when the pressure is removed, while, so long as 
the organization remains mechanical and in pro- 
portion as it is mechanical, it is alien to the 
elements which are made to serve it, and herein 
there must be necessarily a net less of efficiency, 
l)ec4iuse by hypothesis some portion gre.ater or loss 
of the inherent energy of the parts is imUff'erent el- 
even hostile to the purpose for which it is being 
used. On the other hand, the structure may spring 
from and express tho inherent energies of the parts 
themselves, which spontaneously resjMind to one 
another, each eliciting from the other the output 


of its inherent energy for the fulfilment of its 
capacity. Such a structure differs from every 
other in that it has the root of self-maintenance 
and development in itself, diffused through all its 
parts. It is in accordance with our aefinition 
organic. As applied to society, it is easy to 
recognize in this description the ideal life of a 
community, and it is as easy to see that it is an 
ideal which is very imperfectly realized in any 
existing community, and one that is not readily 
reconcilable with the imperfections of human 
nature. It results, however, that communities are 
organic in proportion as their life is based upon 
spontaneous co-opcTation, and that a free co-opera- 
tive commonweaUb, however difficult to realize, 
has within it the foundations of a more complete 
and stable unity and of a higher efficiency than 
the most complete mechanical organization. It is 
also clear that it has within it tho power of attain- 
ing a very much wider scope than the mechanical 
organization which is by hypothesis repressive, and 
which, while it may be exceedingly efficient for 
one purpose, must cramp human nature on other 
sides, uould there be co-operation in freedom, on 
the other hand, it would be a co-o{M!ration on all 
sides of life which are cajiablc of social or harmo- 
nious exinession. 

But, though co-operation may be based on free- 
dom, it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
most completely organic society could dispense 
with positive institutions, or that there couid be 
harmony of manifold impulses without limitations 
and restraints. The best impulses require direction 
and cO'0|X3ration, and even a community of saints 
would need a definite order in which the special 
functions of each person on each occasion sliould 
be indicated. The problem of freedom is not thut 
of dispensing with all guidance and all restraint, 
but that of finding the Tines upon which tho mani- 
fold social qualities of man can develop in harmony, 
with tho result that the restraints involv(?d aie 
voluntarily accepted and self-imposed. Moi is tho 
problem of organic construction that of engender- 
ing tho social impulses, which are Ixirn and not 
made, hut that of so adjusting the framework of 
institutions that such iranulses have free play and 
scope for development, i his is the truth expressed 
by T. H. Green when he says that the direct object 
or legislation is to create not the common good- 
conceived as the free operation of a spiritual prin- 
ciple— but rather the conditions under which the 
common good may develop. Legislation cannot 
make men honest on principle, but commercial law 
may bo such that honesty is the road to ruin, while 
it may bo so reformed that the honest man becomes 
capable of holding his own. Industrial Jaw may 
enable the harsh employer to beat down prices by 
sweating, and so render it impossible for any one 
who refuses to employ others except on a living 
wage to remain in tho trade. When such a law is 
amended, it does not force anybody to ho truly and 
spontaneously considerate in his dealings— in this 
sense no one can he made gof)d hy Act of Parlia- 
ment — but it dcjcs en.'ibJe (be considerate man to 
play his part as an em[)h>yer in industry. Thus it 
IS no more possible to (ueabc im organic spirit than 
it is to maKO a living thing, but it is ixissible to 
open the channels along which the vitalizing lluid 
may run and thereby gather energy and volume. 
What we call free institutions are institutums 
which on the whole rest for their stability on this 
vital principle, and provide the lines upon whicli 
it can move without obstruction. 

Communities, then, differ in tho three essential 
re8pe<;ts of efficiency, scope, and spontaneity, nor 
do they tend to vary concomitantly in the three 
relations; c.y., a community may be organically 
one— its common life a ‘spontaneous’ cxi»iession 
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of character — but ver^ small and very limited in 
the scope of its activity. Thus a little clan may 
stand together as one man to protect every one of 
its members, its unity based on spontaneous and 
deep-seated feeling. On tlio other hand, it contains 
only a few score of individuals, and its notions of 
life may Ikj exceedingly narrow. Again, a large 
community may 1)0 omciently organized upon the 
basis of military despotism. It is then an ex- 
(teediiigly formidable force in the world, and may 
defeat and destroy rivals who have cared more for 
the development of individuality and less for dis- 
cipline ana order. This is the victory of niochan- 
ism over tlie spirit whicli is the recurrent tragedy 
of human history. 

Again, the life of a community may be many- 
sided and so rich in scope, but the greater ampli- 
tude conditioned by freedom may bo purcliasecf at 
the expense of organic unity. There may be an 
order like that of the Roman empire supenniposed 
on heterogeneous peoples allowing great latitude 
for internal movements such as are illustrated in 
the rich religious growth of the imperial period. 
Such states do a service for civilization, though 
not quite the highest service, and their weaknesses 
are easy to see. 

Lastly, the organic principle may be strong and 
penetrating, but not pure or harmonious, resting, 
e.g.y on the strong mutual development of certain 
qualities and a certain attitude of mind which 
represses other qualities of personality. Such 
organic character will often be found in small 


if actually realized in society, would form a per* 
fectly organic unity of the widest possible scope. 
It follows that at bottom the ethical and Uie 
organic principle are the same thing. Thus, when 
we speak of ‘ higher ’ and ‘ lower * development In 
the senses here set out, the ethical implication of 
these terms is fully justified from the point of view 
of a rational ethics. But it is important to remark 
that the terms ‘ higher * and * lower ’ may be used 
of organization without an ethical reference, im- 
plying merely the greater or leas completeness, 
cfnciency, or extent of the organization itself. 
From this point of view, the three characteristics 
here taken are the essentials. For organization, 
to be comidete, must rest on an internal principle, 
and will be more or less complete in proj^rtion as 
it is saturated with that principle. The principle 
must be efficient in governing the parts and in 
controlling their activities, and, completeness being 
thus assured, extent is measured by size and what 
we have called scope. Thus we arrive at the result 
that in fundamental principle development in social 
organization, considered in its fullness, coincides 
with ethical development as conceived by a ration- 
alistic system. This is the fundamental proposi- 
tion in the relation between sociology conceived as 
a science of facts and sociology as a philosophy of 
values. Partial developments may diverge from 
ethical requirements in any degree. 

From this point the further treatment of the 
subject, which cannot be pursued here, divirics 
into two branches. The first is philosophical and 


communities of very simple mode of life, and some- 
times even, through the strange adaptability of 
mankind, in larger communities supporting es- 
sentially repressive systems of authority. 

Thus these three features of social organization 
vary iri<lepen(lently, and development may be 
measured by the advance in any one of them. 
But, considered in its fullness, it is measured by 
the advance in all three taken together. That is 
to say, the most develooed community would be 
that which eflectively achieves the most complete 
synthesis of the widest range of human activity, 
including within its membership the largest 
number of human beings, but in such wise as to 
rest most completely upon their free co-operation, 
thus expressing the whole of their vital energies 
as far as these are capable of working together 
in harmony. Judging by this standard, we may 
speak of one society as more highly developed than 
another, and we have in this conception a general 
criterion of advance in organization. 

Complete development and the ethical ideal. 

-Now, the final t^erm of development in these 
three respects accords with the ideal of a rational- 
istic system of social ethics. For, whatever the 
view taken in detail by the ethical rationalist, his 
general principle is that right conduct must form 
a rational system. A rational system is one 
applicable to all humanity in all the varied rela- 
tions of its life, and its demand is for a practical 
consistency in cliaracter an<l conduct. By practi- 
cal consistency, again, is meant a system of pur- 
poses which in their operation do not conflict with 
out support and require one another, forming a 
whole within which they are distinct but inter- 
dependent parts. ^ Thus such a system constitutes 


one that embraces the whole of human life and 
activity. Thus for a rational ethics the good life, 
1 It may be objected that the requirementa of a rational 
system would be satisbed by the subordination of all purposes 
to one mipreme end, so that in place of a system of ends distinct 
but interdependent rational conduct would be of the nature of 
a mechanism in which every detail is a mere means to a single 
end. This conception can be shown to rest on an imperfect 
view of rationality, but in relation to ethics it is sulAcient to 
remark that it involves a denial of all intrinsio value to person- 
ality— $*.«. at once of conscience, of love, and of justice. 


consists (a) in the justification of tno ethical theory 
here laid down, ami (b) in its expansion and appli- 
cation to sociial institutions. Tnis is the task of 
social philosophy proper. The second is scientific 
and consists in ascertaining the condition of develop- 
ment, the correlation of its different branches, the 
causes making for its furtherance, arrest, or decay, 
and the principal phases of its ])artial achievonient 
in the course of historic civilization. 
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Study, Ixindon, 1917, to which the present writer must express 
his obligations. Numerous text-books and introductory volumes 
have appeared in America, among which F. H. Giddings, 
Principles of Sociology, New York, 1898 ; L. F. Ward, Outliius 
of Sociology, do, 1898; J. Q. Dealey and L. F. Ward, Text- 
book of Sociology, do. 1906 ; r. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gillin, 
OuUinee of Sociology, do. 1916 ; Albion W. Small, General 
Sociology, Chicago, 1906 ; E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology, 
New York, 1905 ; and C. A. Bllwood, Sociology in its Psycho- 
logical Aspects, do. 1918, illustrate' various methods of treat- 
ment. L. T. Hobhouse, Social Evolution and Political 
Theory, was also published in America (New York, 1911). The 
Amer^an Journal of Sociology, Sociological Pa^s, and the 
Sociological Review published by the (London) Sociological 


Sociological Review published by the (London) Sociological 
Society are the principal serial publications in English. The 
first volume of the Sociological Papers contains a valuable 
art. on 'The Origin and Use of the Word Sociology’ by V. V. 
Branford. In French £. Durkheim’s works, especially Les 
Regies do la miUiode sodologiquefi, Paris, 1912, and the volt: 




Le Play. In German G. SimmeL Soziologie, Leipzig, 1908, is 
a voluminous treatise, and P. Barth, vie Phxlosophie dcr 
Oesehidite als Soziologie, do. 1897, a very valuable rdsumd. 
Muller Lyer, Phtuen dor KuUw, is of interest to the student 
of comparative eooiology. The Vierteljahrschrift fiir wUsen- 
scheJtlvohc PhUosopkie und Soziologie may be consulted. In 
England the generu subject has been approached mainly from 
the philoeophical point of view. B. J. Urwick, A Philosophy 
of Social Progress, London, 1912, and J. A. Hobson, The Social 
Problem, do. 1901, are of value to the general student. J. H. 
Muirbead and H. J. W. Hetherlngton, SoeitU Purpose, 
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London, 1918. and J. S. Mackenzie, OuUinet of Social Phil- 
ooophy, do. 1918, are representative volunjes (Maokonxie'i 
Inlrod. to Social Philosophy ^ Qlaagow, 1690, retains tie 
value). Westermarck, i//, 2 vola, London, 1908, L. T. 
Hobhouse, Morals m Evolvlion^ rev. ed., London, 1915, and 
A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 2 
vole., do. 1898, are in the main works on comparative sociol^y 
on the side of custom and ethics. Graham Wallas, Tvic 
Great Society, London, 1914, is itidispensable to the student of 
social psychology, to which the works of Ross (Now York, 
1908) and W. McDougall (» liondon, 1916) umler that title are 
suggestive contributions. L. T. liOBHOUSE. 

SOCRATES.-!. Chronology. '—Socrates was 
put to death in the archunship of Ladies (01. xov. 
1=400-399 B.C.). The date was given by Deme- 
trius Phalereus in his Register of A r chons {dpxttvTuiy 
dva 7 />a 0 i)), which was based on official records, 
and is the only fact alnnit Socrates that may 
be regarded as beyond the reach of controversy. 
The year of his birth was obtained by calculation. 
Plato made Socrates say that he was seventy^ 
or over seventy® at the time of his trial, and the 
ancient chronoiogists counted back seventy archons 
from Laches inclusive, which brought tliem to the 
year of Apsephion (469-468 B.C.). As, however, 
Socrates was condemned at the beginning of the 
Delian festival, which appears to have fallen in 
March, it is safer to go back at least to 470 n.c. 
In any case, that year cannot be far wrong.® The 
dates show that Socrates was essentially a man 
of the Periclean age, and that he grew up in 
that wonderful time when Athens, conscious of 
luiving saved Greek liberty, became the centre of a 
free artistic and intellectual development that has 
never been surpassed. Ho must have seen the 
lirst performances of the Antigone and the llimio- 
lyfus and watched the building of the new Par- 
tlionon from start to finish. On the otlier hand, 
Plato and Xenophon, the writers who have most 
to say about him, were not born till after the 
high hopes of the Pericilean age had been bitterly 
disappointed, and their voutli was spent in years 
of disaster which ended, by the time Plato was 
twenty-three, in the fall of Athens and the loss 
of her leading place among the states of Greece. 
It is obvious that, if wo are to understand Socrates, 
we must try to replace him among the surround- 
ings of his own generation, and to do that wo 
must candully weigh all contemporary references 
to his yi>uth ami early manhood. It is only when 
we have done this that we shall be in possession 
of a test w'hich we can apply to the evidence of 
men w'ho knew him only in his old age. 

Plato wan bom in 428-4*27 b.o., when S<)crat«8 waa already 
over forty. It nned to be auppoHed that Xenophon waa older, 
and this is the real explaiiution of the general dis(H)Hition 
to regard his evidence as particularly valuable. The early 
date ffivon in older books for the birth of Xenophon Is solely 
due, however, to an uncritical acceptance of the calcula- 
tions of ancient chronologcrs. They fixed his dxfi^, or Jlortiit, 
in 401-400 H.C., the dale of the Anabatiig, and equated the 
Jlomit, as usual, with the fortieth year of his life. From 
the Anabasis itself, however, we learn that Xenophon must 
have been well under thirty in 399 ii.c.4 He insists a great deal 
on his youth as coui|)arcd with the other generals.^ and 
Proxenus was onl}* thirty. Wo may confidently infer that 
Xenophon was younger than Plato. It is also to bo remeinberod 
that he left Athens before the death of Bocrates, so that 
he was only a lad when he knew him. His Bocratic writings 
belong to a later date, when those of Plato, Antisthenes, 
.and .tlschines were already well known. None of the most 
rec.ent writers on Socrates regard Xenophon as a first-hand 
authority, though they differ considerably as to his sources. 

2, Early references to Socrates.— The earliest 
reference to Socrates now extant probably comes 
fnmi a time before the birth of Plato, and certainly 
from a time before he was ten years old. In a 
lx>ok of memoirs entitled Visits the 

J Crito, 62 E. 

Apol. 17 D (according to the reading of T): 

Kovra. 

3 For the chronological questions involved see F. Jacoby, 
Apollodors Chrotiik (Phitol. UrUers, xvi.), Berlin, 1004, p. 284 ff. 

4 C. G. Cobet, Novm Lectiones, Leyden, 1868, p. 634 fr. 

9 Hi. 1. 14, 26. For the age of Proxenus see ii. 6. 20. 


tragic poet Ion of Chios said^ that Socrates in 
his youth visited Samos in the company of Arche- 
laus. If we had the context, wo might be able 
to tix the date of this; but, even as it is, we 
may be fairly sure. We know® that Ion met 
the i)oet Sopiiocles (who was one of the generals) 
at a dinner-party at Chios during the Samian W ar 
(441 B.O.), and it is natural t.o suppose that his 
meeting witli Archelaus and Socrates was about 
the same time. At any rate, Plato makes Socrates 
say in the Crito^ that ho had never left Athens but 
on military service, witli the single exception of 
a visit to the Isthmus, and there does not seem 
to be any other occasion than this on wliich he 
could have l)een at Samos on military service 
during the life-time of Ion, who is referred to 
as already dead in the Peace ^ of Aristophanes, 
which was produced in 421 n.c. 

Now this reference of Ion’s is very important for 
what it implies. Archelau.s was, in the tirsL place, 
an elegiac poet, who belonged to the eirele of 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, ami the Consolation on 
the death of Cimon’s wife, which survived to a 
later date, was attributed to him.® Ion of- Chios 
belonged to the same circle, to which he was 
introduced when quite a lad, and certainly before 
the ostracism of Tliemistoelcs.® It may be taken 
for granted, then, that Archelaus was an old 
acquaintance of his ; and so, when he mentions 
Socrates as being in his company, he must mean 
that there was a close relation of some kind between 
them. There is independent testimony to this, 
though from a later and less trustworthy source. 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum wrote a scandalous 
account of Socrates, based on the recollections 
of his father Si)intharo 8 , and he said that Socrates 
attached himself to Arclielaus at the ago of seven- 
teen and followed him for many years.’ The 
tittle-tattle which accompanied this may bo di.s- 
regarded, but it could hardly have arisen unless 
the relations of Socrates with Archelaus had hecii 
notorious. Now Archelaus was not only an eh‘girtc 
poet, but the disciple and successor of Anaxagoras, 
who had introduced Ionian science into Athens 
immediately after the Persian Wars, but had been 
forced to take refuge at Lanipsacua about the 
middle of the century. 

For the date of the trial aj)d flight of Anaxagoran Hi*e 
A. E. Taj^lor’a article la tho Claesical Qi/iir/rrf//, xi. [1917] 
81. The idea that it took place just before Ihe PeloponncHian 
War is due solely to Knhorus, whose chronology la well known 
to bo arbitrary. All the data wo have point to the rcsidcMico of 
Anaxagoras at Athens having lasted from aViout 4K0 to about 
450 B.C. It is quite distinctly implied in Plato’s Phfvdo^ 
that An.axagoraM hail left Athens before Bocrales was old 
enough to take an interest In science, and that Socrat es never 
had any personal relations with him. It is also cluar that 
the earlier date is alone consistent with the statement of 
Plato and Isocrates that Anaxagoras was the. teaclier of 
Pericles,® and the fact that he was succeeded by Arciu laus, 
who had written a poem for Cimon. Plutarch’s statement 
about this comes from Didymus.^® 

If, then, Socrates became a disciple of Archelaus 
about 450 B.C., or a little earlier, it means that 
ho was then interested in Ionian science. It would 
have been strange if be had not been so ; for, 
according to all accounts, he was a man of bound- 
less curiosity, and Ionian science flouri.shed ex- 
ceedingly at Athens in those days. We ncjul not, 
however, suppo.se that Anaxagoras had alreatly 

1 Frag. 9 {FUG ii. 49). This is quoted in the Life of Snerati's 
by Diogenes Laertius. The suggestion of Wilamowitx that 
it refers to another Socrates has now been withdrawn (lUaton, 
Berlin, 1919, p. 9(5). 

a Frag. 1 (FHG ii. 46). « 62 B. 4 830. 

» Plutan:h, gif. dm. 4, where Pansetius is referred to for 
the authorship of the poem. 

« Cf. frag. 4 (FHG ll. 47). 

7 H. Diels, t>ie Fragmentc der Vorsokraliker, Berlin, 1012, 
47 A 8. 

8 97 B ir. 

» Plato, Phesdrus, 270 A ; Isocrates, Ilfpi mvnUirruii, § 236. 

w See E. Meyer, Forschnngen zur alU n Gthch., Halle, 1892-99, 

it 48. 
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developed the enbtle theory of substance by which 
we know him best. That was more probably 
the work of his old age at Lampsacos, and we can 
see from Euripides, who was ^so influenced by 
him, that it was rather what Theophrastus calls 
'the philsophy of Anaximenes * ^ that Anaxagoras 
had brought to Athens in his youth. According 
to this doctrine, tho primary form of matter is 
'air* (i.e. vapour), which becomes * aether* and 
fire when rarefied, and which becomes visible in 
clouds when condensed, passing ultimately into 
water and earth. The earth was regard^ as flat 
and as supported by the air, and the formation of 
the world and everything in it was explained as 
duo to an eddy or vortex in the original ' air.* 
3. The comic poets. — We have no further con- 
temporary reference to Socrates till 423 B.G., when, 
for some reason we can only guess at present, 
he was burlesqued in two of the three comedies 
produced that year, the Connus of Amipsias and 
the Clouds of Aristophanes. We do not know 
much about the Connus, which takes its name 
from the musician Connus, the son of Metrobius, 
whom Socrates speaks of as his music-master in 
Plato’s Euthydemus ^ and in tho Menexenus.* The 
Clouds is named from its chorus, and that is 
composed of clouds just because of their import- 
ance as a visible form of ‘air* in Ionian science. 
There is one very striking coincidence between the 
two plays. The chorus of the Connus consisted 
of ' thinkers ’ (^pomo^roi), while in the Clouds 
Socrates is represented as inhabiting a ‘ thought- 
factory * {4»povTurH)pLov) with his disciples. It seems 
to follow that Socrates and his associates used 
4>povTl% and its oo^ates in a way of their own, and 
that this amused tho Athenians. Now in Attic 
the words ^poyftK, tppoprlst and ^poi'rifware employed 
in certain special connexions, and cannot be used 
in tho general sense of ‘ think ’ or ‘ thought,’ but 
in Ionic it was diflerent. A glance at the Index 
to Diels’ Vorsokrnliker will show that <ppoveiv and 
<pp6vrj<nt were used by the early philosophers for 
thought as opposed to sanse {oJL<rB6.¥€ada,i^ 
and we may reasonably infer that Socrates was 
already occuiiied with tho distinction between 
sensation ana intelligence at this date. From 
the Clouds* we learn a little more about thpovrldet. 
A ‘ thought ’ has to be born like a child, and 
any disturbance may cause a miscarriage. This 
implies that the fiaieirriK'ti of Socrates was already 
well known to the Athenians when Plato was four 
years old. 

Mato iiHea the word 4>povTt.trrn^ otily once, and that in a 
direct allusion to the ooniio pocts.Q Xenophon 0 inakf^H one 
of hi.s characters address Socrates as 6 i^pot'Turriiv tfriKoAoi/^i't'ov, 
which is doubtless a literary reminiscence too. We may 
infer that Socrates had dropped the Ionic word in later life 
when he had given up Ionian science. In that case the 0pov- 
Ti «(rTTiK«y of Plato, Si/nip. 220 C, which refers to 
431 n.c., is a fine historical touch. 

The Clouds is in no sense an attack on the 
‘sophists’ in the sense in which that word is 
now commonly used. What is really attacked 
ill the play is Ionian natural science, and Socrates 
is taken as the, representative of that because, as 
every one knew, he had been the disciple of Arche- 
laus, who was tlie successor of Anaxagoras. That 
was quite legitimate, and every one who has 
studied the. sehmee of those days must admit that 
Aristophanes was quite well informed about it, 
and that his caricature is based on a perfectly 
accurate view of its general character. 

It is UHual to nay with Diels that the Hystem caricatured 
in the ClmnU is that of Dio^^enes of Apnllonia.7 He too was 
an adherent of ' the philosophy of Anaximenes,' and it is quite 
natural that there should bo coincidences between him and 

1 J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy^ T.ondon, IfKW, |122. 

2 272 0,2961). S236K. 4 137 . 

* Apol, 18 B : XuKparns, cro4^ Anjp, ra . . . picrcwpa ^poerKmif. 

• Symp. vi. tt. Burnet, 5 ISS f. 


Arohelaui. The main things were common to the whole sohool. 
Specially noteworthy are the oath of Socrates by Respiration, 
Ohaoe, and Air.i and the referenoes to the vortex.s if Socrates 
had been a disciple of Arohelaus, these are perfectly correct 
allusions to the system In which he had been brought up. 

There is, however, another strain in the Socrates 
of the Clouds, which has nothing to do with 
Archclaus or Ionian oosmolo^. Socrates is repre- 
sented not only as a votary of science bnt also, and 
even more, as an ascetic and a teacher of strange 
doctrine about the soul. His disciples are pallid 
' seini-corp8e8,’and the initiation of Strepaiades is an 
obvious parody of some Orphic or Cory oantic cere- 
niony. The grote8(]ue picture of the (ppornffHipiov 
is intelligible only on the supposition that Socrates 
was popularly regarded as the director at once of a 
scientific school and of a religious conventicle, and 
that combination inevitably suggests a Pythagorean 
avvlbpLov. There can lie no doubt that Pythagorean 
influences had reached Athens by this time. About 
the middle of the century the Pythagoreans had 
been expelled from the cities of Magna Grweia; 
they hoa tried to continue their society at Rlicgion, 
ami, when they left Hhe^on, they established 
themselves at T^iebes (Philmaua, l^sis) and Phlius 
(Kchecrates). There were many Pythagoreans at 
Athens in the 4th cent. B.C., as we Know from the 
fragments of the comic poets, who burlesqued them 
very much in the same way as Aristophanes had 
burlesqued Socrates and his associates ; but oiir 
knowledge of the Pcriclean age is so fragauentary 
that it is ditticult to find contemporary evidence of 
tlieir presence at Athens then. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Athens had concluded an alliance with 
Rhegion in 433 B.C., ten years before the Clouds, 
and that Rhegion was then, or had lately been, the 
chief seat of the Pytliagorean society. It is also 
certain that in 428 B.c. Euripides, in his Hippolytus, 
put on the stage a study of an Orphic saint. \V hat 
IS still more significant is that, even before tho 
Clouds, Cratinns in his Panoptm had burlesqued 
the science of the time in the person of Hippo, who 
wa.M certainly a Pythagorean. His doctrine, so far 
as we know it, was not indeed very orthodox, but 
Pythagoreanism produced many heretics, and he is 
called a Crotoniate, a Metapontine, and a Rliegine 
as well as a Samian, ami tliat can hardly mean 
anything else than that he was a Pythagorean. 
Nor is there any real rea-son to doubt the genuine- 
ness of his epitaph, which is quoted by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias and Clement of Alexandria,* in 
which we are told that Fate had made Hippo 
‘equal to the gods in death.’ Of course the 
Athenians called him an ‘ atheist’ for that, but it 
is sound Pythagorean doctrine all the same. It is 
also credible that tho quotation from him made by 
the learned Claiidianus Maiiiertus of Vienne (5th 
cent. A.D.) is genuine; for it distinguishes soul 
and body in terms which strongly suggest the 5tli 
cent. B.c.^ 

In view of this, it is noticeable that the word 
is used very curiously in the Clouds, The 
‘ thought-factory^ is inhabited by ‘wise souls,’* 
which would only suggest to the average Athenian 
the meaning 'clever ghosts.’ In thei^iro^j® Soc- 
rates is spoken of as one who practises necromancy 
(^wxa 7 w>tt), and his disciple Chficreplio plays the 
part of the ghost. It was clearly well known before 
Plato was ten years old that Socrates taught strange 
doctrine about tlio soul. 

Now we are told by the scholiast on tlie Clouds'^ 

1 627 : pa. T^v ‘AvawyoTjv, pa rb Xdos, pi rov’htpa. 

2 370 : not ^ua, oAA* aiOtpios SIuok, 1471 : Sivoc /)a<riAeve( rby 
Ai' 

3 DielH, 26 B 2. 

4 Claudtan. Mamert. de An. 7, p. 121, 14, ed. A. Kngelbrecht 
(CSEL xi.) : * lon^e aliiid anima, aliud corpus eat, quae corpore 
et torpente viget et oaeco ^idet et mortuo vivit.' See art. Soul 
rareek). For the variation in nationality aacribed to the 
Fythairoreans see Burnet, § 18.5, n. 1. 

B94. «1655ff. 7 96. 
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that the allnsion to men who teach that the heavens 
are an oven {wiyev^) was taken from the Panoptce^ 
where it was expressly referred to Hippo, so it 
appears that Aristophanes thought it plansible to 
attribute Italian as well as Ionian scientific ideas 
to Socrates. W e must always remetnl)er that these 
two divergent views of the world met on common 
ground at Athens, where they set up an intellectual 
ferment which was of far more importance than 
the excitement produced by the occasional visits of 
the distinguished teachers to whom the name of 
‘sophists' is commonly applied. Tluiy were here 
to-aay and gone tO'mf)rrow, but the scientific 
schools and the religious associations were firmly 
established. 

Of course the whole plot of the Clouds turns on 
the belief of Strepsiades that the Socratics keep on 
the premises two X 6701 , a weaker and a stronger, 
and that they can make the weaker prevail over the 
stronger, though its case is a dishonest one. That 
is a perversion of Protagoras, but it does not follow 
that Aristophanes attributed it to Socrates. On the 
contrary, much of the fun of the play dei^ends on 
the fact that, when Strepsiades has been initiated, 
he finds himself let in for something quite different 
from what he had expected. The idea is that tlie 
ordinary Athenian know there was some talk of 
X^ot in the school of Socrates and took for granted 
that it was just what Protagoras had made mmiliar 
some years earlier. Aristophanes knew at least 
that it was something different, though he may 
not have troubled to find out exactly what it was. 

It appears also from the comic pt^ets that Socrates 
had somehow become impoverished about this time. 
They allude to his want of a new cloak and the 
shifts he was put to to get one. Ainipsias said he 
‘ was born to spite the shoemakers,' ^ but that only 
refers to his practice of going barefoot, which 
Aristophanes attributes to the whole school.^ 
Amipsias, in the same fragment, calls him ‘ a stout- 
hearted fellow that, for all his hunger, never 
stooped to bo a parasite.’ Two years later Eupolis 
spoke of him* as ‘a garrulous beggar, who has 
“thoughts” about everything (rdXXa/x^c Tr€<pp6vTiKfv) 
excei»t whore to get a meal’— another reference to 
the <f>popri<rHis. 

4. Antisthenes and /Eschinea. — So far we have 
made no use of any evidence later than Plato’s 
childhood ; we must now look at certain writers of 
Socratic dialogues who were his contemporaries. 
There is not much to be learnt from the remains of 
Antisthenes, who seems to have been considerably 
older than Plato and to have been attracted to 
Socrates mainly by the strength of his character. 
The most important contribution he makes to our 
knowledge ot him is that he spoke of foreigners 
being attracted to Athon.s by the renown of Soc- 
rates (/card k\Ios ^wKpdrovs). It is important to 
observe that this cannot have happened at any 
time after the outbreak of the war. Socrates must 
therefore have had a Hellenic reputation before 
Plato was bom. Antisthenes told the story about 
Socrates saving the life of Alcibiades, which we 
know from Plato’s Symposium^ and ho also men- 
tioned the fact that Socrates yielded the d/M<rr 6 ?a to 
Alcibiades, but he referred the incident to the 
battle at Deli urn instead of to that at Potidaca.^ 

If we could bo quite sure that iEsc-liines of 
Sphettus was independent of Plato, his testimony 
would be of the greatest importance. Plato makes 
Socrates mention him as one of his followers in the 
Apology and in the Phmdo • we are told that he 
was among the company present at his death. 
Whether he was older or younger than Plato we 

1 Frag. 9. 9 CtoudM, lUS. Fra; . S62. 

4 This ia far lera probable ; for Socrates would be more likely 
to have deserved the dpKrreta when he was under forty than 
some years later, when he was nearly fifty. 

83 E. • 69 B. 


have no means of knowing. In any case it seems 
in the highest degree improbable that A^^schmes 
and Plato should have conspired to niisrepresent 
what must have been notorious facts in their day, 
and iEschines had no philosophy of his own to 
cotnmend by rejjresonting it as tiiat of Socrates. 
Wo may therefore regard his evidence as trust- 
worthy, so far as it goes. For our purpose the 
most important of his dialogmvs are tlie AspasUiy 
the Alcibiades, and the Teltrnges, and we fortun- 
ately know a good deal about them. In the first of 
these dialogues Socrates was represented as taking 
lessons in the art of love from Aspasia, and as 
recommending Callias to send his son Hipponicus 
to learn politics from her. Moreover, he was mode 
to maintain that the goodness (dperij) of a woman 
is the same as that of a man — a point which he 
illustrated, not only by the case of Aspasia herself, 
but also by that of the Persian warrior maiden 
Khodogune. Plato has little or nothing to say 
aliout Aspasia, though she is represented in the 
Menexenus * as the instructress ot Socrates in the 
art of rhetoric. It w'ill, however, be olwerved that 
Allschines confirms the acjcount given by Plato in 
the liepublic of the views held by Socrates w'ith 
regard to women. The Alcibiades is even more 
instructive, and, thanks to a recent discovery of 
(Jrenfell and Hunt, we now possess a considerable 
continuous fragment of it. In this dialogue Soc- 
rates made Alcibiades feel that he was insuiliciently 
prepared for the ambitious projects that he enter- 
tained, and made him weep in despair ‘ with his 
head on his knees ’ by j>roving to him that he was 
foolish {dpadT/is) and therefore wreUtlied (dWXtoi), 
and, still worse, ugly {al<rxpl>i). What he had neg- 
lected was ‘care for himself’ {lirifilXcia iavrou), 
Socrates himself has no iiriffHipiri and cannot there- 
fore impart any to others, and certain characteristic 
expressions, such as BelgLfiolpg,, ^yBouaidy, occurred. 
The main purpose of the dialogue appears to liave 
lieen to show that Alcibiades was not, properly 
speaking, a disciple {p.aOrjTifis) of Socrates, as bad 
been alleged — a ^int made also by Plato, ^ Isoc- 
rates,* and Xenophon.* There is, of course, a 
striking resemblance between the dialogue and 
what IMato makes Alcibiades himself confess in the 
Symposium^ In the Telanges Socrates was repre- 
sented in conversation with a Pythagorean of that 
name who seems to belong to the circle of Philolaus. 
He is an associate (^ratpos) of Hermogenes, and 
Cratylus also appears to have been introiluced. 
So far as can be made out, Socrates expostulated 
with Telanges for his exaggerated asceticisin. 
Here, then, wo have further confirmation of the 
existence of Pythagorism at Athena at this date 
and of the relations of Socrates with it. Aischines 
also confirms Plato in representing the attitude of 
Socrates to the extreme asceticism of the doctrine 
as one of comparative dotachment, while Aristo- 
phanes, for his own purposes, ciiose to ignore the 
aistiii<;tion between him and such persona aa 
Telaugea. Perhaps Chujrepho waa more thorough- 
going than his imister in this respect. 

5. Plato. — ^Up to this ooint we nave endeavoured 
to picture Socrates without making use of Plato 
except for a few hints. We have seen that in his 
youth he was a follower of ‘ the philosophy of 
Anaximenes,’ then represented at Athens by 
Archelaus, and that he was also influenced by 
contemporary Pythagorism, We have .seen that 
he was believed to have belonged to the circle of 
Aspasia and that he did his liest to inlhience 
Alcibia<les. We have also seen that lui luuJ bc(;oine 
a comparatively pour man some time hl/ortiy before 
423 B.C. At that date he was known cliielly as one 
who taught some new doctrine about the soul and 

I 236 E, 249 C. 2 Ajntf. A. » i r,. 
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about the birth of thoughts from it. 

Plato was still only a child, but we can hardly 
doubt his statomont that his uncle Charmides had 
already made Die acquaintance of Socrates. Apart 
altogether from what he may have learnt by per- 
Bon^ intercourse with Socrates himself, Plato iiad 
every opportunity of hearing about him from the 
older iiieinbers of his own family. 

We learn, then, from Plato that Sophroniscus, 
the father of Socrates, had been a close friend of 
Lysliiiachus, the son of the great Aristides, who 
belonged to the same deme of Alopece, about a mile 
and a half from Athens.' Socrates himself hod a 
lifelong friend in his contemporary, the wealthy 
Crito, who belonged to the same deme.® The name 
of his mother, Phronarete, has an aristocratic 
sound, and so has Patrocles, the name of her son by 
another husband, Chaeredemus.* This is not in 
the least inconsistent with the fact that she exer- 
cised the profession of a /xaTa.* Such offices wore 
performed i)y women of good family, and the trans- 
lation * midwife’ is quite misleading. There is no 
good evidenc-e that either Socrates or his father 
was a statuary or a sculptor. Xenophon, at least, 
had never heard of such a thing, or he could hardly 
have avoided mentioning it when he related the 
advice given hy Socrates to Die sculptor Clito.® 
The impression left by all our best authorities is 
that Socrates came of a welb to-do family, that he 
had no definite trade ur occupation, and that he 
associated on terms of perfect equality with all the 
‘ best people ’ at Athens, and esiiecially with the 
Periclean circle. His poverty belonged only to his 
later years ; for he served as a hoplite at Potidam 
(431), Delium (424), and Amphipolis (422), and 
must therefore have had some property of his own. 

The cloee relations of Sooratea with tho family of Ariatidea 
are presupposed in the curious HU)ry of * the biyaniy of So<iratea/ 
lie la said to have been married to Myrto, the daughter or 
grand-daughter of Aristides, as well as to Xanthippe. This 
Htorv is given on the authority of Aristotle lu liis evyrvtia^. 
We know tiiai Socrates married Xanthippe lato in life ; for his 
three sons were all young when he died, and one of them was 
a baby ; and A. E. Taylor has shown it to be quil/O possible that 
he was then a widower, having married and lost Myrto in his 
youth. We must rememljer, however, that the age of tittle- 
tattle had begun by Aristotle's time, and tho story in the form 
(luotcd from him hy Diogenes I.aertiUB is plainly impossible. 
Surely too, if Plato had known the story, and if Lysimachus 
liad been tho hrotherdn-law or the uncle hy marriage of 
Socrates, he would not have made him call him simply irarpiKo^ 
^lAor. The first appearance of tiie statement that Socrates was 
a statuary or stone-cutter (Xiflo$oo« or Aaf^os) is in Ttiiion of 
Phlius,^ who belongs to the 3rd cent. B.c. and is a very unsafe 
authority for anything. It appears to hove arisen from an 
olmost certainly false interpretation of his references to Dwdalus 
as the ancestor of his family.^ Tho Attic hero Dsadalus had 
nothin]^ to do with stone-cutting or marble sculpture, but was 
primarily a worker in metals, and secondarily the reputed 
artist of wooileii (dava. He was sprung from the line of 
Erechtheus, and the Daidalldio wore not, as sometimes asserted, 
a trade gild, but an Athenian ydvos, which had given its name 
t-o a deme not far from Alopece. The whole chapter of Xeno- 
phon referred to** contrasts Socrates with ol rav 
Kal ipyatriat SvtKa Yput/xcroi, and the iK>int of it is clearly that 
he hiinsolt was not a professional man. In the Apology Plato 
makes Socrates address himself to the Srffiiovpyoi as to a 
hitherto unexplored class. Plato's repeated allnsions to the 
intimacy of Socrates with Darnon confirm the tradition that he 
was intimate with the uncle of Pericles. 

Plato has very little to tell us of the early 
interest of Socrates in Ionian science, which is 
natural enough, seeing that it had ceased to bo 
of much interest in his time, and that he know 
Socrates only after he had given it up as hopeless. 
It is all the more remarkable that, in the auto- 
biographical sketch which he puts into the mouth 
of Socrates on the last day of his life, his youthful 
enthusiasm for science is made quite prominent.® 
It seems unthinkable that Plato should have in- 
vented a purely tictitious account of his revered 

1 Laehetf ISO E. a Apol. 83 D. 
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master’s intellectual development, and inserted it 
in an account of his last hours on earth. We are 
told that Plato himself was not present on this 
occasion,' and we have no means of knowing 
whether Socrates did, as a matter of fact, say 
these things, but we are surely bound to believe 
that Plato thought they were substantially true. 
Such arguments do not, however, appeal to every 
one, and there are fortunately others of a more 
objective character. The whole passage has ob- 
viously been written with the greatest care. After 
saying how eager he had been in his youth for the 
kind of knowledge called natural science [vcpl 
4>0ffeuf l<TTopLa)f Socrates enumerates tho problems 
that had interested him. They were such as 
whether the earth is flat or round, and whether 
‘ what we think with ’ is air or blood, and the like. 
There were also problems aliout the nature of the 
unit and what is really meant bv addition and 
subtraction. Now it can bo proved in detail that 
all tho questions raised in this passage were eagerly 
diHcus.sed in the middle of the 5tli cent. u.O. at 
Athens, and that they could hardly have excited 
so much interest at any other time or place. There 
is not an anachronism in the whole passage, and a 
very slight knowledge of the state of science in 
those days is enough to show that what is repre- 
sented os puzzling Socrates is just the opposition 
between the Ionian theories, ‘the philosophy of 
Anaximenes,’ and the Italioto doctrines, tiiat is to 
say, the Pytliagorean and Kloatic systems. It was 
just in the Athens of Pericles and nowhere else 
that these came into contact. Plato does not 
mention Arcliclaiis by name, though a doctrine 
which we know to have been his is clearly described, 
Socrates felt (or professed to feel) quite helpless in 
face of ihis diversity of opinion, and he came to 
Die concluKion that he had no gifts that way. 
That, of course, is his ‘accustomed irony.’ At 
last lie hoard ‘some one [Archelaus ?J reading a 
Isiok, as he said of Anaxagoras,' in which mind 
was said to bo the cause of all things, but the 
expectations this raised in him were disappointed 
when he got the book for himself and found that 
it really assigned no causaUty to mind at all, but 
only to ‘ airs ’ and ‘ lethcrs’ and tho like, lie 
determined accordingly to strike out a line of his 
own. All this is coiiHrmed by the burlesque of it 
in the CUmds.^ 

Ill another dialogue, i\\Q Parmenides ^ Pinto siipple- 
meiite this account of the intellectual struggles of 
the youthful Socrates. It is a report of a discu-ssion 
between him and Parmenides of Klea, who was 
visiting Athens along with Zeno, and the discussion 
turns on the dillicultios which attend the concep- 
tion of sensible things as ‘ particix>atiiig ’ in the 
forms [ftdrj). There is no chronological difficulty 
whatever,® and the actual occurrence of the dis- 
cussion is referred to as a fact in two other passages 
of Plato.® We know that Zeno was at Athens for 
a considerable time, and that Pericles ‘ heard ’ him 
there. We also know that Pythodorus, sou of 
Isolochus, studied under him and that other 
Athenians paid him large sums of money. If we 
remember the growing interest of Athens in the 
West at this date, it Avill not appear surprising 
that Parmenides, who was not only a pliilos(mher 
but also a statesman and legislator in the Ionic 
colony of Elea, should have visited Athens along 
with his favourite disciple. Now it is, of course, 
obvious that Plato was not in a position to give 
an accurate report of a conversation which took 

iPAaxfo,59B. 

8 For the deUilf see the notes on PAomIo, 96 A ff., in the pre- 
sent writer’s edition of the dialogue (Oxford, 1911). The view 
that riato Is describing his own intellectual development in this 
passage is ludicrous. These questions were no longer of any 
interest even in bis youth. 

8 Burnet, i 84. 4 Theait. 183 E, Soph. 217 0. 
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place more than twenty years before he was born, 
but it should also be obvious that he was not likely 
to represent a theory of his own as the subject of 
a ratlier damaging criticism in that conversation. 
It is, therefore, important to notice that the 
criticism of Parmenides is not specially directed 
against the so-called * theory of ideas,’ but rather 
against the view that these ’intelligible forms’ 
can somehow be * present ’ in the things of sense, 
or that the things of sense can ’ partake of ’ them — 
a view which Plato expressly ascribes to Socrates 
in the autobiographical sketch of the Fh(t.do} 
though he indicates at the same time that Socrates 
was not clear that ’presence ’ or * participation ’ 
was the right name for the relation between the 
sensible and the intelligible which he postulated. 
It is, fortunately, unnecessary to pursue this 
subject farther here. We are not bound to discuss 
whether Plato himself proceeded to ‘separate’ 
(xw/jlfeiv) universals from particulars or not, or 
whether Aristotle thought he did so or not. What 
is quite certain is that he never represents Socrates 
as ‘ separating ’ the forms from the things of sense, 
and that the difhculties he gets into in the Par- 
menides are due solely to his insistence on the 

articipation of sensible things in the forms, and 

is refusal to take the easiest way out of these 
difficulties by adopting the theory of ’separation’ 

(Xwpi<r/*65).“ 

Now in the Phmdo it is just this coming into 
being and passing away (yivtan Kal 4>6op6) of 
particular things tliat interests Socrates. It never 
occurs to him or any of his associates from first to 
hvst to question the reality of the world of Iwing 
(oiVla) ; that is the ][K)stulato which they 

all accept. The only question is tiie cause of 
becoming, and the new method by which Socrates 
proposed to attack it was what he called ‘ examina- 
lion in arguments’ iv \6ryois). That was, in 

fact, the method which had proved so successful 
in geometry already, and which Zeno had turned 
into such a deadly weapon against the Pythagorean 
geometry itself. What was new wiis its application 
to the consideration of other than arithmetical and 
geometrical problems, and in particular to the good 
and the beautiful. The importance of \6yoi in the 
work of the ‘ thought-factory ’ was well known to 
Aristophanes, as we have seen, though he care- 
lessly or deliberately mixed it up with Uio teaching 
of Protagoras about making the weaker argument 
the stronger — a point which he still further de- 
veloped when he introduced the righteous and the 
wicked argument in the second edition of the play. 
The Athenian public would certainly not dis- 
tinguish the two things, and, as a matter of fact, 
there was something in common between them. 
Protagoras said that on every subject there were 
two \iyoi opposed to each other, and that was 
exactly what Zeno had shown in another sphere. 
The method of Socrates was to follow out the con- 
sequences (rd (TvfJi^aLyoyTa) of these X&yotf to ‘ follow 
wherever the argument led him,’ and he transferred 
this method to matters of right and wrong, fair 
and foul. There still exists a curious document 
written in the Doric dialect, in which this applica- 
tion of the method is plainly exhibited, and which 
must have been composed under Socratic influence.* 

» 100 D. 

2 It is worth noting that Proclus, who was familiar with Itoth 
the Academic and the Peripatetic tradition, has no hesitation 
in saying that Aristotle ascribed the ‘theory of ideas* to 
Socrates. He says (in Plattniis Remjniblicam, i. 269, cd. O. 
Kroll, Leipzig;, 1809-1001): ir*pl yi.p roi ravra Kal b 

Saxepar^ T« opiord fWij, icai o y# ’ApiottotAij? ainbv anh 

>r«pi rout &pi<r/yiovr Aiarpt^^C tvvoiav rStv wiSMy avaSpafttly, 

» For the so-called see Diels, 83, and A. £. Taylor's 

chapter on the jicrorol Xdyoi in VaHa Socratica, Ist ser., Oxford, 
1911, p. 91 (1. The Peloponnesian War is referred to as the most 
relent, wliich dates the dialogue within fairly narrow limits. 
The Dorian dialect at once suggests Megara, where Euclides was 
developing the Eleatic doctrine under Socratic influence. 


6. Early reputation of Socrates.— In the Clouds, 
as we have seen, Socrates is represented as the 
head of a regular school. The picture of the 
(f>povTiaT'ljpioy would be quite [.)ointle.Ms on any other 
supposition, and the most natural thing is to 
assume that he succeeded Archelaus. Ills work 
must have been much interrupted, however, by the 
war. Plato makes a great point of his bravery 
in the field. We know that Socrates served at 
Potidma, Delium, Amphipolis, and probably else- 
where, and we may tuko it for gj*aiited that these 
experiences made a dccu impression on him. It 
is clear that he was already a celebrated man. 
We saw that Antisthenes spoKe of foreigners being 
attracted to Athens ‘by the renown of Socrates, 
and we know who some at least of these were. 
There were tlie Eleatics Kind ides and Terpsion from 
Megara, the Pythagorean Eclieciates from Phlius, 
Aristipims from Cyrene, and doubtless many others 
(Cehes and Simmias, the disciples of Pliilolaus, 
from Thebes, and Pha'do of Elis belong to a later 
time; for they are quite young in .399 B.C.). No 
one has ever disputed these facts, and they imply 
a great deal w hich is not yet generally recognized. 
In particular, we must remember that the attach- 
ment of the scattered Pythagoreans to Socrates 
must have begun in those early days before Plato 
was horn. He had also devoted disciples among 
his fellow-citizens, of whom the l>est know’ii to the 
Athenian public wa.s the enthusiastic and eccentric 
Chierepho. It w'as he who, somewhere about this 
time, actually asked the oracle at Delphi whether 
there was any one wiser than Socrates. The oracle 
of course replied that there was not, and, according 
to Plato, Socrates at his trial attributed his mission 
to the Athenians to his desire to refute or confirm 
the truth of this oracle. He w'as conscious of 
knowing nothing except that he knew nothing, 
and he found at last that ho was wiser than ot hers 
only in this, that he knew he knew nothing, w'hile 
they knew nothing either hut thought they did 
know Honietliiiig. That, of course, is Socrat ic 
’irony’; his mission was a much more serious 
thing, as we shall see. What is important for our 
present purpose is to observe that his reputation 
for ‘ wisdom ’ was well ostahlishcd before he entered 
on his iiiissiou at all. 

To this period we must also assign the rivalry of 
Antiphon the sophist with Socrates, of which 
Xenophon has preserved some notices from an un- 
known literary source. lie tolls ns ^ that Antiplioii 
endeavoured to rob Socrates of his associates (rocs 
<ruvociria<rTAs auroO Trap€\iff$ai), He pointed out to 
him that he lived a life no slave would put up 
with, that he wore a cloak which was not only 
shabby, bat the same in summer and winter, that 
he went barefoot and shirtless, and he argued that 
he was really a teacher of unhappiness. That was 
why he charged no fee. Here Socrates is clearlj*^ 
depicted as the head of a voluntary a.s.sociatiou of 
ascetics, much as he is in the Clouds. Socrates 
answered him as was to be expected, and he goes 
on to describe the w'ay he spent his time with his 
associates.* 

‘I unroll in common with my friends the treasures of the 
wise men of old, which they have left behind written in papynis 
volumen, ami if we see anythini; good in them, we extrai:t it, 
and think it great gain if we become friends to one another.' 

This is not like anything else in Xenophon, or 
even in Plato, and must refer to the date of the 
institution which Aristophanes burlesqued as the 
<l>poyTi<rriiptoy. 

It is impossible that Xenophon can be 8|>caking here from 
his own personal recollections. We have no ineariM of dating 
Antiphon the Hophist, but the stylo and iimtUr of tin* fragments 
whiuli we possess# make it clear that he belongH to u time 
before Xenophon was born. 

7. The mission of Socrates.— It is evident tliat 

1 Mem. i. a. 1 ff. 3 Ib. 14. * Diels, 80 B. 
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the early years of the Peloponnesian War markeil 
a crisis in the life of Socrates, thouj^h we can 
determine its nature only from stray indications 
and inferences dra.wn from his later life. As we 
have seen, his military record was exceptional, 
and Plato has been careful to make Alcibiades 
and Iwurlies (no mean jud^'e) bear witness to his 
coolness in the face of danger and his admirable 
mialities as a soldier. As we have seen, Antis- 
tlienes con linns Plato’s account of his saving the 
life of A Icibiades and declining the distinction of 
the iptarcta to which he was fairly entitled, though 
he transfers the incident (prol>auly wrongly) from 
Potidma to Deliiim. The discrepancy suggests 
that we are dealing with independent testimony, 
and it would have been diliicult for Plato to put 
into the mouth of Laches such a handsome tribute 
as he does ^ to the conduct of Socrates at Delium,® 
unless Ids military reputation had been firmly 
established. That is an aspect of Socrates whicii 
should never be overlooked. We saw also from 
the fragments of the comic poets that Socjrates had 
been impoverished by the war, like so many other 
Athenians. He cannot, however, have Ijeen re- 
duced to real poverty before the battle of Amphi- 
polis (422 ii.c.); for he was serving as a hoplite 
there, which proves that he still possessed, or 
was deemed to possess, the ])roperty-qualificatioii 
requinMl for this service. 

In the Apolmjy^ there is a much more illuminat- 
ing account of the nature of the mission undertaken 
by Socrates than the half-serious story <»f the 
oracle already referred to. Socrates is made to 
say that God (not specially the god of Delphi) had 
assigned a certain duty him -that of living in 
‘philosophy’ and exhorting every one, and especi- 
ally his fellow-citizens, young and old, not to care 
for their bodies or for money so much as for their 
souls, and how to make them as good as possible. 
To disobey that order would be to desert liis post 
in the face of the enemy. It seems impossible 
to doubt that this was Ids real conviction. 
Socrates believed in his divine vocation, and the 
military language in which he describes it is prob- 
ably duo to the fact that he was on active service 
when the call ciimo to him. 

Now Alcibiades in the Symposium* is made to 
give a very circumstantial account of how Socrates 
at Potidsoa remained in a ‘rapt’ for twenty-four 
hours, from one sunrise to the next, and we civn 
hardly be wrong in connecting this with the 
mission to which he devoted himself from about 
this time. Ho was now nearly forty years old, 
and, though it is not to be supposed that he gave 
up his school at once, it is probable that the 
‘ writings of the wise men of old ’ did not occupy 
HO much of his attention as formerly. He believed 
himself to have received illumination from above 
and to be under the orders of God, and his wiiole 
life was now to be consecrated to their fulhlment. 
There are other indications that Socrates possessed 
the temperament which renders men receptive to 
such influence. From childhood® he had a ‘sign’ 
or ‘ voice ' which seemed to be more than human. 
It came to him on quite trivial occasions {wdw ivi 
afUKpoU) and opposed his doing something that he 
was about to do, but it never told him to do any- 
thing. It had to do, so far as we can see, only 
with the disadvantageous consequences of acts in 
themselves inditterent, and it is never appealed to 
on questions of right and wrong. Socrates natur- 
ally spoke of it as something superhuman {8atfi6viop)y 
and it must be remeralierea that the Pythagoreans 
held the doctrine of guardian spirits. On the 
other hand, the attitude of Socrates to it, as to 

1 r,ach, 181 B. a Cl. Syinp. 221 B. 

8 Apol. 28 E, 29 D ff. ^ Spmp. 220 C IT. 


must things of the kind, is one of humorous half- 
belief [elpufvtta,). He is made to say that the 
‘voice’ was always right, and it is possible that 
he had a genuine Ibelief in revelations of this kind. 
That only illustrates his temperament, however. 
The command which he now believed to have been 
laid upon him by God had nothing to do with the 
daifidviov. That only warned him off undesirable 
actions ; this issued a positive order. That might 
bo treated lightly ; this was something that be 
must obey even if it cost him his life, as in fact it 
did. 

It b only from Plato that we g«t any intellii^ihle account of 
the 'divine Hiffn.’ Xenophon ^ niaintaina that it ffavopobitive 
direetioiiH a-s well as negative, and we may well believe that 
many followers of Socrates made much more of it than he did 
himself. The Theages, a dialogue itudiided In the Platonic 
enrpuMt is evidence of that. The most important thing to notice 
is that he had the ' voice * from childhood, while the divine 
coiiimand came to him only in middle life. 

We know in a general way what the mission of 
Socrates was. It was to convict his fellow-men of 
their ignorance and sinfulness (which for Socrates 
was the same thing), and his method w as that of 
.searching questions. iEschines and Plato agree 
that Alcibiades was one of those on whom he 
exercised his pow'ers, and this is confirmed by the 
charge matle later that he had ‘educated’ Alci- 
biadcs or that Alcibiades was his ‘disciple.’ Plato 
makes it clear that Socrates had known Alcibiades 
intimately when he himself was quite young and 
when Alcibiades was a small boy. At the time of 
the incident at Potidiea Alcibiades must have 
been tw'cntyat least, as he was on military service, 
HO there cannot have been more than eighteen 
years’ <littbren(5e of age between him ,‘ind Socrates, 
and there may have been loss. Charm ides, Plato’s 
uncle, was als(> one of the first of the lads whom 
Socrates sought to convert. Plato himself w’lis 
not yet born. 

8. The soul. — In the Apology'^ the burden of 
Socrates’ prea(;hing is that every man must ‘enre 
for his soul.’’^ The startling novelty of this 
requirement can be made clear only by an ex- 
amination of the history of Greek ideas about tlie 
soul.® Here it will bti enough to point out that 
the soul had never yet been recognized as ‘the 
thing in us which has knowledge and ignorance, 
goodness or badness ’ ; it had never been identified 
with the normal e,onsciousrieHs or character of a 
man. This, then, was the great discovery of 
Socrates, the thing which entitles him to be re- 
garded as the true founder of the ‘spiritual’ view 
of knowledge and conduct. It is hardly necessary 
to insist on the im[)ortance of this for all subse- 
quent religion and ethics. 

In the Firnt A Icibiades, aitrlliutod to Plato, the idea is fully 
developed. The first stage is ‘care of oneself (cirijacAcia 
favTovJ, and then the question arises, ‘What is oneself?’, the 
answer being that it is ’soul.’ There are some reasons for 
believing that the First Alcibiades (which vaii hardly be 
Pluto’s) was based to a considerable extent on the A Icibiades of 
iEschines. 

9. Goodness is knowledge. — The best-known 
So<!ratic doctrine, that goodness is knowledge, 
becomes at once intelligible in the light of this 
new view of the soul as the seat of l>oth. Of course 
Socrates did not mean to deny the patent fact that 
a man may do what he knows, in the popular 
sense of the word, to be wrong. The question is 
what we mean by knowledge {iTri(TTi)fir)), and 
Socrates has no dilficulty in showing that what 
commonly passes for knowledge is only belief 
(5<5{o). Of course it may be a right belief {6peii 
d6^a), and in that case it will be sulficient in 

1 Mem, i. 1. 2-B, Iv. 3. 12-13, 8. 1. ’■» Apol. 29 K. 

8 For inifiikeia cf. especially Apol. 29 D and SO A. It 

Is no invention of Pwto, but genuine Socratic doctrine; for 
it was found in Antisthencs also. Cf. also Xen. Mem. i. 2. 4 : 
yAp riir . . . Tijr sirt/utAetav oitK 

and the Alcihiades of Jlschinefi referred to above. 
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ordinary circunistances to keep a man on the ri|;ht 
road ; but it cannot be trusted to do bo in every 
case and in all circumstances, because it is not 
secured by a ‘reasoned account of the cause’ 
{alriai \oyi(rfi<}), as all scion title knowledge must 
he.* The man who really knows knows that 
everything worth doing is only so ‘for the sake of 
the good," whicli is the only thing it is really 
nossible to wish for.® Now the only man who 
knows the good is the philosopher, and he is the 
man whose soul is in complete union mth it, so 
that it is impossible for nim to do wrong. It 
seems impossiDle to doubt that Socrates sp<^e in 
the language of nassion of the love of the soul for 
the good and of its mystical union with it, and 
that tiie speech he is made to attribute to Diotima 
in the Symposium represents his real teaching on 
the subject. Such things were, of course, beyond 
the range of Xenophon, who liad read Platcj’s 
SympoHiiim without discovering what it was about, 
if we may judge from his own composition of the 
same name. Wo would give much for a glimpse 
of Plato’s relations with Socrates, but he has kept 
himself out of the Socratic dialogues completely. 


The present writer believes that we are bound to regard all 
the dialogues in which Socrates is the leadin(( speaker as 
primarily intended to expound his teachinjf. This by no means 
excludes the possibility tiiat Plato may liave idealized his hero 
more or less, or that he may have mven a turn of his own to a 
many things. That would only he human nature, but it 
would not seriously affect the general inipression. The principal 
ground for holding this view is that, at a certain poricvl of his 
life, Plato be^^an to feel that it was inappro|:)riate to make 
Socrates the chief speaker in his dialogues. He is present in 
all of them except the Laws, which makes the secondary 
posit ion assigned to iiitn in the later dialogues all the more 
remarkalile. If Tlato liafl made Socrates the mere mouthpiece 
of his own speculations in the Sytuptmvmy it Is dilhcutt t-o see 
why he should not also have orpdite<l him with the logic of the 
Sophist and Statesman and the cosmology of the Timms, 
The Phitebus, one of Plato’s latest works, is lust the exception 
tliat proves the rule. Its theme is the application of Pytha- 
gorean principles to questions of morals; and, if we believe 
Plato, that was Just the chief occupation of Socrates. 


10 . Trial and death of Socrates. —Though he 
performed all hi.s duties as a citizen, and especially 
as a .soldier, Socrates took no part in public life till 
the year 406 B.C., when the very existence of 
Atliens was at stake. Tn tliat year he allowe<l 
himself to be nominated for the Council of Five 
iliindrod ; the lot fell upon him, and he took office. 
It was in the prytany of his tribe, the Antiochis, 
that the illegal proposal was made to condemn the 
ffenerals who were accii.sed of failing to recover the 
aead after Arginusce collectively, instead of de- 
ciding each case by it.self. Socrates stood alone in 
opposing tlie proposal and Avould not even take any 
responsibility for putting the question to the vote. 
There is no reason for supposing that he was in any 
way disloyal to tlic democracy, but he had seen it 
become more and more anarchical and tyrannous, 
and, if we may trust IMato’s Goryias, he now saw 
that Pericles himself had started it on this course. 
To him it was quite as repugnant that the people 
should act contrary to the Taws as that a desp>t 
should do so, and he was bound by his deepest 
convictions to resist anything arbitrary. It is not 
therefore .surpri.sing that, when the democracy fell, 
Socrates did not feel obliged in any way to identify 
himself with its cause by leaving Athens. It may 
have seemed quite possible at first that the Thirty, 
several of whom had been among his as-sociates, 
would restore the legal State. We know now that 
there was no chance of that, hut it was not so clear 
then. Xenophon, who may have been in Athens 
at the time, hits a story* of how Critia-s ami 
Char ides called Socrates before them and told him 
that he must obey the law which had lieen ordained 
forbidding any one to teach ‘ the art of arguments ’ 
{t^p tQp \6yu)p T^x^yp), Socrates nqilied by arguing 


1 Mrno, 97 A ff. a G(^g. 406 D IT. 

3 iVe/n. i. 2. Mff. 


in his customary manner with them. That was 
not very serious, but the aiiair of Leon of Salamis, 
twice repeated by Plato,* was more so. I’he Thirty 
were anxious to implicate as many people as 
pos.sible in their crimes, and thev sent for Socrates 
with four others and ordered them to bring Loon 
over from Salami.s to bo put to death. Tlie others 
obeyed, but Socrates sinqily wont homo, for which 
he would have betui put to death, if the Thirty had 
not lieen overllirowii in time. That may have 
made him popular with the re.stored democraey for 
a little and so delayed the inevitable end, but of 
course So(;ratcs remained faithful to his priindples, 
ami, when the democracy began to fall away irom 
its original moderation, we may be sure that he did 
not spare his criticisms. To the men now at the 
head of the St^te he must have soernod dangerous, 
as a cause of disaffection among the younger men. 
'fhe amnesty made it imixissihlo for tliem to accuse 
him for his acquie.scence in the rule of the Thirty, 
so something else had to V>e found to try him for. 
The actual accusation contained two counts; (1) 
irreligion (dW/Jfta), which was explained to consist 
in his failure to recognize the gods recognizeii by 
the State and introducing now ones ; and (2) 
corruption of the young. The first charge was 
based on the old story of his unorthodoxy contained 
in the Clouds' of Aristophanes. That may seorn to 
lie going a long way back, but it must be remem- 
bered that the men who had flocked to him from 
all parts of Greece in the days of the (ppovTLar-j^piop 
were now free to visit him once more ; and Plato 
indicates that at least Kuclides of Megura, Theo- 
doriis of Cyrene, ami Cebes and Siminias from 
Thebes actually did so. Most of these men had 
just recently been ‘ enemy aliens,’ and their views 
were doubtless shocking to the orthodox. It was 
not, therefore, strange tnat the old scandal should 
be revived at this time. As to ‘ (uirrupting tlie 
youth,’ that really meant encouraging them to 
criticize the new regime. It is not to be suppo.sed 
that Anytus really wished Socrates to be put to 
death ; he only wished him to leave Athens. 
Socrates, however, refused any compromise of this 
kind. He was not fouml guilty by a large majority, 
ami it is clear that, if ho hml cared to propose 
banishment as an alternative penalty to death, as 
it was open to him to do, that wonhl have been 
accepted. As it was, he j)ropose<l free entertain- 
ment in the Prytaneum for life, with the natural 
result that the majority for the sentence of death 
was greater than that for the verdict of guilty. 
Owing to the Delian festival, a month passed liefore 
he could drink the hemlock, and he spent it in 
conversation with his friends. Some of thorn were 
eager to get him out of prison and away from 
Athens, but he would not stultify himself by 
breaking the law. He had been legally condemned, 
however unjustly, and he must abide by the sen- 
tence, and so, he added, must his accusers. It is 
particularly noteworthy that most of the Athenians 
who were present at the last were men whom we 
know to have been associates of Socrates in earlier 
days. The rich young men, whom he was supposed 
to have corrupted, were not there. On the other 
hand, there was a remarkable coin[mny of foreigners 
— Eleatics from Megara and Pythagoreans from 
'rhebes. It was very natural in these circumstances 
that Socrates shoulil revert to the topics which had 
occupied him in earlier days. His mission was 
over, and there was no need to talk of that any 
more. He spoke, therefore, of the soul mid its 
destiny, and Plato makes us feel how far he Jiad 
gone lieyond his former associates in his view of it. 
The older men say nothing at all, and Obes and 
Siminias, the young Pythagoreans, tliough reaily to 
be convinced, are frankly critical and inclinca to 
1 Jlpot. 32 I>, R. Ppp. vii- 321 K. 
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scepticism. When the talk was over, . 

who had been resting after sitting up with her 
husband the ni"ht bemre, was sent for to say fare- 
well to him, and to receive his last instructions in 
the presence of Crito. The last scene of all is one 
of the great things of European literature, and 
must be read to be felt. Plato had ample oppor- 
tunities of hearing the death of Socrates described 
ill detail by men who were present, and it is 
impossible to doubt that he tried to record it as 
accurately as he could. The world has never quite 
forgotten the message that was left to it on that 
spring day of 399 B.c. 

LiTRRATirKB. — The Sooratic problem waa oorreotly formulated 
by F. D. E. Schleiermacher, Ueber den Werth dee Sokrate* ali 
Philoeuphen (Werke, Berlin, ISS4-64, sect. ill. val. ii. p. 287 flf.). 
Ilia canon waa : ‘ What may Socrates have been, boMidcs what 
Xeno]>hon telln us of him, without, however, contradicting the 
traits of character and principles of life which Xenophon de- 
finitely sets up as Socratic ; and what inuet he have been to give 
Plato the occasion and the right to represent him as he does in 
his dialogues?' Unfortunately, this canon was overshadowed 
by the dictum of G. W. F. Hegel Uber die Gesch. 

der PhiloHophie, Berlin, 1882, ii. 6ti) that ' we must hold chtefiy 
to Xenophon in regard to the content of his knowledge, and the 
degree in which his thought was developed.' This became un- 
tenable as soon as the date of Xenophon was settled, and the 
slight character of his acquaintance with Socrates was realized. 
K. Joel, Per echte und der Xenophonlieche Sokratee, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1901, tried to find a test by which to judge between 
Plato and Xenophon in the statements of AriHtutle, but this has 
not been generally accepted, since Ai;istotle did not come to 
Athens lilt a whole generation had passed away since the death 
of Socrates, and he could have had no firsthand knowledge about 
him. The literary problem was well discussed by Ivo Bruns, 
Das titerarische Portrdt der Orieehen, Berlin, 1896. A. E. 
Taylor has discussed a nuinl)er of points in Varia Soeratica^ 
Ist ser. {St. Andrews University Publications, no. ix.), Oxford, 
1911, and a similar standpoint is adopted in the Introduction to 
J. Burnet, Plato's Pheedo, Oxford, 1911. The most recent dis- 
cussions are tliose of H. Maier, Sokrates, sein Werk und seine 
geschickUiche Stcllung, Tubingen, 1914, and A. Busse, Sokrates, 
Berlin, 1914, which agree in rejecting the testimony of Xenophon 
and Aristotle in favour of Plato’s. Their other results are 
criticized in the present writer's article on * Ancient Philosophy ’ 
in The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1915, ed. Cyril Bailey, 
London, 1910. JOIIN BURNKT. 

SODOMY. — Sodomy in sometimes defined as 
* unnatural sexual relations, as between person.^ of 
the .same sex, or with beasts. * ^ The M'ord ‘ sodomy ’ 
meant originally the kind of wickednes.s practised by 
the inhabitants of the city of Sodom. Tnat this was 
sexual intercourse between persons of the same 
sex is an inference based on the words of the men 
of Sodom to Lot (Gn 19®) : * Bring them [the men] 
out unto us that we may know them.* If * know* 
(yn') be given here a sexual meaning, as in Gn 4‘, 
the reference would be to unnatural intercourse. 
Tliore is no actual necessity, however, for so in- 
terpreting the word ‘ know.’ It may mean no 
more than ‘ get acquainted with,’ and the wicked- 
ness which Lot is said to have anticipated that the 
men of Sodom contemplated iifay have been no 
more than to give the strangers a beating. 

The translators of AV understood the word to 
cover any immoral sexual Intercourse, for they 
rendered Dt 23^’ : ‘ There shall be no whore of the 
daughters of Israel, nor a sodomite of the sons of 
Israel.’ The ‘whore ’of this passage was a 
doiUos (wnp), or sacred ])rostitute,^and the sodomite 
was her male counterpart (rip). The Bishops’ 
Bible translated ; * There shal bee no whore of the 
daughters of Israel, neither shall there bee a whore 
keejier of the sonnes of Israel.’ It is clear, there- 
fore, that in Elizabethan English sodomy was not 
restricted to sexual intercourse with the same sex 
and with beasts, but was applied to intercourse 
between unmarried human beings also. In this 
article we shall assume that the term has the 
breadth of meaning that it hud when AY was 
made. 

X. Hebrew!.— Among the Hebrews sodomy of 

1 Century Dictionary, s.v. 

3 See art. Hiirodouloi (Semitic and Egyptian), 1 5 . 


both types existed. A law in Ex 22** reads: 
* Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put 
to death.’ Just as a prohibition law implies that 
traffic in liquor has been known, and has even been 
customary, so the prohibition recorded in tliis law 
testifies to the existence of the thing prohibited. 
Similarly Lv 18**, ‘ Thou shalt not he with man- 
kind, as with womankind : it is abomination,’ is 
evidence that the second form of sodomy included 
in the Century Dictionary's definition at one time 
existed among the Hebrews. To what extent such 
unnatural indulgence was practised we do not 
know. Fortunately the veil of oblivion li^ fallen 
over the details. Sodomy of the second kind (im- 
morality practised by men consecrated to a deity, 
and practised in the precincts of a temple in the 
service of religion) also existed in Israel down to 
the reform of Josiah. The term rnp, by which a 
sodomite is desmnated, means ‘holy’ or ‘con- 
secrated,’ and indicates that he was especially 
devoted to a deity for that purpose. In 1 K 
it is said that these sodomites ‘ did according to 
all the abominations of the nations which Jahweli 
drove out before the children of Israel.* TIiLs 
implies that men consecrated to similar service 
were connected with the sacred places of other 
western Semites. This is what we should expect, 
and is doubtless true. Asa, king of Judah, en- 
deavoured to expel sodomites from the temple in 
Jerusalem (1 K 15**)— a work which Josiah aiwoni- 
plislicd (2 K 23^). According to the most probable 
reading, in Job 36*** it is said of the wicked ; ‘ They 
die in their youth and perish like sodomites.* This 
parallelism implies that the life of sodomites was 
proverbially short, possibly from the fact that they 
contracted venereal disease. It may, however, 
simply refer to the destruction of sodomites by 
Josiah, though the first interpretation seems more 
probable. 

The purpose of these officials is somewhat 
obscure. It soenis probable, however, that they 
represented the life-giving jiower of the deity in- 
terpreted in a physical sense. If this were the 
COSO, barren women and perhaps also brides would 
resort to them. 

2 . Babylonia. — That behind the Babylonian 
civilization there lay a condition in which the type 
of sodomy defined by the Century Dictionary 
existed is proved by the Gilgamesh Epic, one of 
the heroes of which, Enkidu, is said to have eaten 
grass with the gazelle.s, with the cattle to have 
qualfed drink, and with the creatures of the water 
to have delighted his heart.* As the Epic goes on 
to tell how by intercourse with a hierodoulos he 
was enticed away from his animal companions, the 
narrative means, apparently, that before the coming 
of the woman he bad satisfied his sexual appetite 
with the animals. 

Of the existence of the equivalent of the Hebrew 
con.socrat 0 d sodomite (»np) there is no c.ertain trace 
known to the present wTiter, though there is men- 
tioned in the Code of I)[ammurabi an official who 
was probably a sodomite. This otlicial is designated 
by a Bumerian term usually read Ner se-GA, which 
a syllabary defines by the Semitic rnanzaz pani. 
The Ner-SE-GA is first mentioned in § 187 of the 
Code, where it is said : 

*One may not bring claim tor the eon of a N kr-sk-ga, a 
temple guard {manzae ekalliin), or a sacred harlot (.S^A/.-zt)tnO.' 
Again, in § 192 it is said : 

* It the son of a Ner ss-ga or the son of a sacred harlot savs 
to the father that brought him up or to the mother tiiat brought 
him up, “Thou art not my father” or “Thou art not my 
mother,” they shall cut out his tongue.* 

The point of importance to our subject in these 
laws is that the children of the Ner sb-GA are 
treated exactly like the children of the sacred 

1 Gf. P. Haupt, Die babylon. Nimrodepoe, Leipzig, 1884, p. 9, 
line 89 ff. 
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harlot, or hierodoulos.^ If the Njsr-SK-OA claimed 
his child, no one — not even the legal liuwband of 
the child’s mother — could lay claim to the child. 
If the kievodoulos chose to bring up her child, no 
one— not even its real father— could deprive her 
of it. If, on the other hand, one adopteu the son 
of a Nkh se ga or the son of a hieroduuloSf and 
the child repudiated the adopted father or mother, 
his tonjj?ue was to Iw cut out. The parallelism 
makes it probable that the Nkr-se-oa was the 
male counterpart of the hierodoulos {SAL-zikrn). 

In the first of the two laws quoted the son of a 
manzaz ekallim is placed on a par with the sons of 
the otlier two. Manzuz ekallim has been some- 
tinu^s translated * palace guard,’ but ekallim meiins 
• temple ’ as w’ell ns ‘ palace,’ so that the term may 
refer to another class of sodomites. 

WhM ill the moaning of Nsr sk-OA and its equivalent tnajwa* 
pani V Muhs- A rnolt deflnoH manzaz pani os * foremost place, 
dijjniUry, maffnulo* DelitMch as ‘Frontplatz, dutin ala Titel : 
RanjfhdchHter, dor die erste Stellunjf bekleidet, hochster WUr- 
dentraprer.' s This interproUtion seems to be conflrined for the 
later time by the phruxu mattzaz pani aarri, * place before the 
kinff.'4 It 18, however, doubtful whether this was the ori}(inal 
nieaninff either of the Himierian expression or of its Semitic 
equivalent. Scholars have transliterated the Sumerian, iVc/^ 
SK-(fA ; in the writer’s judgment it should be read GlK-sia aA. 
Ga is slnmly a phonetic complement. OiR is the sign for 
‘foot’ ;* SlCt the word for ‘pour out.’* When we remember 
the way in which ‘ feet’ is employed in Hebrew as a euphemism 
for pudenda^ as in Ku and Is 720, the possibility presents 
itself that this piirasc may originally have had a meaning quite 
ounsonant' with the otiice of a sodomite. In that case nuimaz 
pani would not be a literal translation of it, but a paraphrase. 
It is by no means cerlain, however, that manzaz p*mi always 
means ' foremost place.’ The uses of pant in Akkadian and 
Assyrian are closely parallel with the uses of panfrn in Hebrew, 
and in Kx panim is employed in the sense of * presence,* 
or, os we should say, ’person.’ The meaning is that Jahweh 
said to Moses: *I will go with thee in person.’ If wo might 
apply this analogy to our phrase, manzaz panim would mean 
‘ in place of the person,’ and would appropriately designate a 
priest who impersonated a god, or who represented to the 
worshipper the functions supposed to bo performed by a deity. 
If sodomites represented the life-giving functions (»r the fertility 
of a deity, as we have supfiosed. Inis would be a fitting designa- 
tion of them. Herodotus tells how in the temple of Marduk in 
U{ili> ion ttiero was a couch on widch the wife of the god slept 
.at certain time.s, and that Uie oracle came only when she 
occupied the couch.7 This appears to be confirmed by a text 
in the British Museum, * which speaks of the presentation of a 
ooucli for the 2/7711 raf.^ From what we know of ancient 
orai h's, it is liardly conceivable that at such times the god was 
not represcnlcMl by a priest or manzaz pa?iitn, one who look the 
place of his person. 

This view of the religious character of the manzaz pani of a 
god nr a teiii)ile seems to be warranted hy the fa< t that the 
manzaz pani of a king seems to have boon the representative 
of tiH! monarch in overseeing public work, and the manzaz 
pani of a temple was the representative of the god in looking 
after the affairs of the temple. Thus a pay-roll of the time of 
the Ur dynasty was certilleii to by the Gl/f SKf-dA of the patesi, 
or ruler ; quantities of wool presented to the temple of P^nna 
at Eiecih were cerlillod to hy the Gm siO OA of the temple.^ 
In the year that Ihi-iSin, the l.'wt king of the dynasty of Ur, 
became king quantities of grain \\e.re paid as wages in behalf 
of the patesi of Girau by a certain Giu spi aA who acted as 
oveiseer.i2 There Is no reason, however, why, Just because a 
man was a represental-ive of the king, there should be any 
irregularity in the birth of his children so that the Code would 
need to provide that no claim should lie hrouglit against them. 
It Seems probable, therefore, that it is necessary to distinguish 
between two classes of GiH sio-d A, one ot which iinperKonated 
tlie god in funoti(MiH parallel to tho.se of the sacred harlot, while 
the other impersonated or acted as the representatives of earthly 
rulers. It is ]>robable that tbe Gm which occurs so often on 
the business documents of tlie dynasty of Ur as the official who 
vistUid or authenticated the documents represents an abbrevia- 
tion of G/r 


1 See art. lliXRODOiJiiOi (Semitic and Egyptian), § i. 

2 AssyriHch-englisch-dentschea ilandworterbuvh, Berlin, 1905, 
p. WWa. 

3 Annyritickes Handtnbrterhuoh, Leipzig, 1800, p. 4.')7a. 

4 II, 0. liawlinson, WA I iv2. [1801 ) 48, 4b. 

» 0. A. Barton, The Origin ami Development of Babylonian 
Writing, Leipzig, 1013, no. 4(MJ24. 

0 Ib. no. 176*J'C 7 i. 181 f. 

8K. 164. vet. BII w.nnbi. 

JOCf. Cuneiform Texts, eto., from Baby Ionian Tablets in the 
British Museum, London, 1899-1001, ni. fiO, no. 10984. 

11 Ib. ix. ,’17, no. 21309. la Jh. x. 48, no. 12245. 

13 This is evidently the view of Myhrmann, who in discussing 
the phrase Gir sw~oa (which he reads correctly) has accumu- 
lated a number of references, many of which turn out to he 
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These etymologies represent possibilities only. While it seems 
probable that the Ner-SK-ga {Gir ski ga) was a sodomite, full 
proof is lacking. 

3. India.— In India there Beenis to have been 
atnonj; the native races a wide-spread belief that 
the greatent nianifcHtatum of divine power was in 
the generation of life. The organs of generation 
consequently became to them the most revered 
symbols of deity. In course of time thU view 
made its way into some forms of the reli^on of 
the Aryans. In present-day Hinduism it is most 
generally found among the Aaivite sects, though 
soiqo of the Vaisimvite sects also have adopted it. 
Ill Kaivite temples the deity is usually represented 
by the lihgarn, or phallu.s ; the yoni, or vulva, is 
also a common religious symiiol. Wherever such 
ideas prevail, sodomy is, or was at some time, a 
feature of religious services. 

It is reported that in India there is a class of 
fnqlrs who go entirely nude, and live apart from 
the [>eople, but are held in the highe.st reveremu^. 
When they approach a village, the peojdo lloek 
about them, and the women lay aside all modesty 
in their intercourse witli them. Especially those 
w'ho desire to rid themselves of the reproach of 
barrenness kneel before the faqtr, take his private 
member in their hands, and kiss it.^ 

Anotlier manifestation of sodomv is found among 
the Saivite secret societies called Saktas. To one 
another the members of these societies call them- 
selves ‘the perfect’ and speak of outsiders as 
‘beasts.’ Such is the ill repute of these sixdeties 
at present that no rcspectaolo person will admit 
connexion with them. Their rites are set forth 
in texts called Tantraa, in which the initiated aro 
instriK'U'id. In one of these texts Siva says to his 
wife Durgft; ‘All men have my form and all 
women thy form ; any one who recognises any 
distinction in caste in the mystic circle has a 
foolish soul.’ At their secret meetings a naked 
woman, the wife of the cliief ju icst, sits in the 
middle of the ‘ holy circle ’ — a circle comjioscd of 
men and women sitting promiscuously without 
regard to caste or kinmiiii. After partaking of 
meats, lish, parched grain, and various kinds of 
wines and liquors, cacli man is for tlio time Siva 
and each woman Durgti. 'I'hcy freely copulate 
without regard to caste or the risk of incest. To 
give in detail the ceremonies of di Heron t .societies 
would be but to rejieat such indecencies.- The 
theory which underlies these soeicties is that man 
is a creature of passion, that passion is poison, 
but a poison tliat can he cured only by piiison. 
On the principle ‘ Similia simililms cunintur’ they 
indulge in these orgies in o;der to cross the region 
of darkness to union with Siva. 

4. Australia.— Ill Australia, among a number 
of tribes, the coiieenlions out of which sodumy 
grew still prevail, though the customs in wliieli 
they are emhodied are diH'erent ; r.17., wlien a girl 
reaches the inarriageahlo age (fourteen or hftcen), 
an initiation ceremony is performed upon her, 
which consists in cutting open the vagina. 

Among the northern Ariinta aiid Ilpirra the man to whom a 
girl has he«*n nssignetl lak('s her, along with his fatlicr’s sister’s 
sons, and, aeoompanied hy other men of tho tribo who might 
have been h»*r lawful lniHhands, and hy a mother's mother's 
brother, they go out into the hush. The mother's mother’s 
brother (who, of murHe, is an old manl then ‘perfornis the 
operation with a kidhu knife, after having touched the lips 
of the vulva with fjliuringa, so as to prevent excessive bleeding. ' 
.Mttirwards Mie old man who nertorined tho operatum, the 
falln-r’s sister’s sons, and tho other men have intercourse wilh 
the girl in the order named. Tile girl is then (lec orate<l and 


simply Gut written alone ; cf. Babylonian E.rprdifinn of the 
ITnxoersity of Pennsylvania, Series A : Cvneifonn Texts, ed. 
H. V. Hilprocht, Hi.* Philadelphia, loin, p. 82. 

1 Oiioted in Phallmn, p. 40, from Barthiileniy d’llerholot’s 
Biblwih^que. Paris, 1697. 

3 Moore, Hist, of Religions, 1. 848; Hopkins, Beligiotis of 
India, p. 491. 
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taken to tbe camp of her allotted husband. At least once 
afterwards he is very likely to send her back to the same men.i 
Similar customs are found with varying details 
among otlier tribes. 

In the Illiaura, after the operation is performed by the 
mother’s mother’s brother, first he, then the elder brothers of 
the iiusband, then his youni^er brotiiers have access to the girl 
in the order named. *In the Kaitish tribe the oiMration is 
I)erf{trmed i»y an e^der sister of the girl,’ after which mother’s 
motlier’s brothers, cider and yotinger brothers (but not in 
IiIo(hI), motlier’s brothers, and those who might have been 
lawful husbands have access to her.2 

In the Warraniur)g.a tribe the husband lies down with a 
iti'other on each side of him ; the nrl is laid across tJiem by an 
elder sister ; the operation is performed by a father’s sister's 
Hon in the prusenuo of all the men and women of the camp. 
She t hen goes to the camp of the man to whotu she is allotted, 
but he has no IntiTcourBe with her for two or three days. After 
(fiis she is lout for two nights to mother’s mother’s brother, 
father’s sister’s sons, paternal grandfather, elder and younger 
brothers (but not in blood), and to those who might lawfully 
have been her hnsbanfls. ' After this she becomes the property 
of the man to whom she was assigned.’ > 

The rnstoms of the Worgaia, llingongina, Wulraalla, Tjin- 
gilli, Uinbaia, and VValitarl iHbes are in substantial agreement 
with the Warraninnga customs, ex(!epb that, as a general rule, 
the husband's fathc^r ]>urfonns the operation.* 

If tbe iiuHhund dies and the woman is imnded over to one 
of his younger brothers, ho lends her for a day or two to other 
men,*> 

fn addition to the practices connected with 
])uberty and marriage, tliere are in Australia 
oilier occasions on wliich intertiour.se with women 
other than those allotted to them is permitted to 
men, Wliile certain of their ceremonies are being 
IHuformed, large numbers of natives are gathered 
together and marital rules appear to be set aside 
for ilie time being.® The native name for sncli 
gatherings is vorrobburce. In some tribes a woman 
is told oll each day or eacli niglit to attend at the 
rorrohhorpA’. ground, and all the men, except fathers, 
elder and younger brothers, and sons, have access 
to her. 

Among the Ariinta, when an ordinary aorrobboren is in pro- 
gri'.s.s, an elder man will send his son-in-law into the bush 
with the (.'Ider man’s wife to colIiHi. material for decoration. 
Ordinarily it would be unlawful for the younger man to speak 
to the wbman or to (•onH3 near her. Now no is expected to 
have intercourse with her, in order to cause tho ceremonies to 
go more Hinnothly and to prevent the decorations from falling 
off. Towards night, when all is ready, the women who have 
Hpuni tho day at the men’s camp arc painted with rod ochre 
and go to summon tho other women and children for the festal 
night.f 

Tn some tribes such .sexual intercourse is much 
more common than in others. Among the Warra- 
munga, it is carrieil on night after nijrlit 

during the j>erformanco of sacred ceremonies. 
Tlie lending of women follows certain rules which 
vary according to tribal conditions. Under certain 
circumstances women arc lent only to men be- 
longing to another division of a tribe ; on other 
occasions only to men belonging to a man’s own 
division of it. 

An instance is recorded where, because the men of one moiety 
of a tribe had built a mound for another moiety, the head man 
of the moiety for whom the mound had been built brought his 
wife up near to the other group, secreted her in the bnsh, and 
escorierl the head man of the other group out to have Inter- 
course with her.** 

On other occasions women in the Warramunga 
tribe are lent to men who ordinarily would not he 
liermitted to approach them — e.g.^ men who are 
sent out to bring in the bones of a dead person 
liefore the ceremony connected with the rites of 
burial. On this occasion the father of the dead 
person, or in his absence some tribal father, lemls 
the woman. Often messengers are sent out with 
dead men’s bones to summon other groups to the 
performance of some ceremony ; on such occasions 
not only are women lent to tlie messengers, but a 
general interchange takes place. In some tribes 
the messengers will take women with tiiem. When 
they have delivered their message, they leave them 

1 Spencer-Oillenb, p. 134. 2 76. 
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a little way out in the bush, where they are visited 
by men of the other gwup, who, irrespective of 
Class, have intercourse with them. It is, however, 
a prerequisite to such intercourse that they should 
have accepted the invitation of the messengers or 
should have agreed to the request that they bring. 
When men of one group go to exact vengeance of 
another group by killing a man, it is customaiy 
to oiler to tho messengers the use of women. If 
the oiler is accepted, it is a sign of reconciliation ; 
if it is rejected, it is a sign that full vengeance will 
be exacted.' 

Except in tlie Urabunna tribe, where group- 
marriage prevails, the men have individual wives. 
Under ordinary circunistaiices for a man to have 
intercourse with a woman who does not belong to 
his group of lawful wives would he a very grave 
oll'ence, liable to l»e punished by death. It is only 
in connexion with ceremonies ami the sending out 
of messengers that irregular intercour.se is allowed. 
In a few spetdal cases tlie lemling of women may 
he explained as a return for some service rendered, 
but in most cases it is clearly due to anotlier 
motive. It is supposed to have sonic supernatural 
potency.® 

Litkraturk.— S. R. Driver. A Critical ami Kxf>(jetical Com' 
mentaru on Deuteronomy {ICC), Eciinbiujjh, Ibbb, p. 204 f. ; 
E. W. Hopkins, The. HrUginns of 7'mtm, llo.sLon, liondon, 
1890, p. 491 f.; ThaUism: a Description of the Worship of 
Limjaui-Yoni (anoiiyiuoiiH), London (privately printed), 1SS9, 
p. 48 f.; G. F. Moore, Hist, of He! oj ions ^ New York, 191.3, 
Edinburgh, 1014, i. 843 f. ; Spencer-Gillenb, oh. iv. ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, J’Ae Uist. of Melanesian Society, Cambridgi;, 1914, i. 
886 f. ; E. Buckley, Phallicism in Japan, Chicago, 1K98. 

(ilCORGE y\. BaUTON. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT.- 

The Solemn J^eague and Covenant was the formal 
undertaking entered into in the late autumn of 
1643 by the Scottish General Assembly and Estates 
on tlie one part, and the English House of Com- 
mons and House of Lords on tluM^ther, with a view 
to making common cause against (Charles I. in 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy. The agreement 
took the form of a religious covenant by tlie strong 
dc.sire and insistence of tlio Scots,* wlio had become 
familiar with this more serious form of agreement 
in their recent ecclesiastical history. Bands had 
not been unknown in S(*.ottish civil matters, the 
most noted being tlie Dougla.s Band and the band 
for the murder of Darnlcy in 1507. But from 
the era of the Keforinatiori onwards covenants had 
been common and stringent. The first Covenant® 
was signed on 3rd Dec. 1557 by Argyll, Gleiicaini, 
Morton, Tsirne, and Erskine of Dun. Between 
this date ami 1643 almost twenty bands were 
signed or planned,* tho most famous, perhaps, 
iH'ing tho band of 27th April 1560 and the National 
(’ovenant of 1638. They Avere kindred in several 
respects. They were all purely Scottish in 
bearing and reference, and they were definite 
and emphatic in repudiation of Koman Catholic 
doedrine and practice. But tho Solemn League 
and Covenant, while it had great similarity to 
those earlier bands in its strong anti-Uomanism, 
differed in a marked way from them in its inter- 
national character and in its international purpo-^e. 
It was ‘a Solemn League and Covenant for Re- 
formation and defence of Religion, the Honour 
ami Happine,sse of the King, and the Peace and 
Safety of the three Kingdomes of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland.’* 

The special fonn of it was not of English devis- 

1 Spencer-Qillen^, p. 189 f. 3 Jb. p. 140 ff . 

3 Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals, DiS7-kt, Edinburgh, 
1841-42, ii. 90. 

4 A. K. MacEwan, A Hist, of the Church in Scotland, London, 
1918-18, il. 79. 

D. Hay Fleming, The Story of the Scottish Covenants in Out- 
line, Eklinburgh, 1004. 

« A. I»eterkTn, Records of the Kirk of Scotland from 16S8 ts 
1660, Edinburgh, 1838, p. 862. 
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ing ; the eubstantial agreement was of English 
seeking. It took form comparatively late in 1643, 
but various steps towards it had been taken as 
early as the beginning of 1642. The earliest move- 
ments towards common action between the English 
and Scottish Puritan leaders are not known. But 
in the beginning of 1642, after the outbreak of 
rebellion in Ireland, * the English Parliament 
agreed to pay both English and Scottish troops" 
to serve tnere.’ The promise to tho Scots was 
not kept, owing to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The Scottish sympathizers with the Parliament 
had to find means in Scotland to defray the cost 
of food, clothing, and pay of the Scottish army. 
In Keb. 1643 viduntary contributions were asked 
for, and tlie response was general, Argyll giving 
^10 10 sterling, and Alexander Henderson, the 
(Covenanting leader, 1000 inerks. That there were 
negotiations for closer relations between the 
English Puritans and tho Scottish Covenanting 
party appears from emphatic protests made by 
tCharles I. himself to tho Scottish Privy Council. 
In these protests is to bo found a strange mixture 
of self-deception and clear reading of the aims 
of the English Independents in their little sym- 
pathy with fundamental Scottish religious ideas. 
Thus, on 21.st April 1643, the king reminds his 
Scot tish subjects ; 

‘ Wee require our pood fiui»Jeot« there to <!on8ider that the 
pernona who have contrived, t'oiiiented, and doe atill niaintaine 
those l)Ioodie diatractiofia and this uiinaturall oivUl warre, wlial 
pi (• (.once aoevur they make of the true reforme<l Protestant 
religion, are in truth Browniatw, AnahaplistM, and other indepen- 
dent 8cctaric8, and, tho they Heerne to dcMire a uiilformitie 
of <'.hurch Kovcniement with our Kingdom of Scotland, doe 
no more intend, and ar ale farre from allowing the diurch 
governenicnt by law CHlablished there, or Indeeu anie church 
governement qbhatsoever, as they ar from conaonting to tho 
epiacopall.’ * 

Various proposals were made to the Scottish 
States and General Assembly from time U) time. 
At length, in Aug. 1643, a decisive step was taken 
when the English Parliament formally dispatched 
commissi on t'rs to Edinburgh to ask for an alliance 
with the Scots. The coinmisMioners landed at 
Leith on 7th Angmst. Even then the situation 
was singularly indefinite. ‘One night all were 
bent to go as Hedders (mediators) and friends 
1x) both, without syiling altogether with Parlia- 
ment." Baillie was of the number who favoured 
this propo.sal. ‘But Waristoun, his allone, 
did show tlie vanitie of that motion, and 
the impoHsibilitie of it.’* Alexander Henderson 
is usually credited with the authorship of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, but this assertion 
requires to be (jualified, if not altogether put 
aside. The Eughsh commissioners yielded to the 
Scottish pressure for a religious covenant — a 
concession the more easily made l^ecnuse of the 
English Parliament’s necessity, and because of 
the serious sentiments of the early Reformers 
liotli in England and in Scotland when leading 
statesmen saw the need not only of an alliance 
between tho Protestants of the two countries 
but also of their giving this alliance a religious 
basls.^ But difficulties arose after this pndiminary 
agreement. 

* When they were brought to u« in Uuh, and Mr. Huiidersoii 
had given them a draugiit of the cjovenant, we were iwt like 
to ajree ott the frame ; they wore more nor w'e could osnent 
to, for keeping a door open In England to Independeiicitt. 
At loHlMmo two or three in private accorded to that iirauefht^ 
which all our three Coiiunittees from our .Stut.t!8, our AHHemblle 
and the Parliament of England did unanimou«ly aiwent to.’^ 

Henderson, indeed, was spokesman for the 
League and Covenant in tho Assembly. It ‘was 
well prefaced with his most grave oration.’® But 
a leading spirit in the composition, if not tho 

1 Bit^ter of the Privy Council qf Seotlnvd, Edinburgh, 1877- 
1913, voL vlll., introd. p. viii. 

a Ib., vol. viii. p. 435. 8 Baillie, ii. 88 IT. 

* MacEwan, ii. 113, » Baillie, ii. WJ. 


author of the whole document, was Archibald 
Johnston of Waristoun, whose Diary has this 
entry under Sunday, 22nd June 1651 : 

' My (souIg blemcth Him for making use of me in the draughte 
of tim National Clovenant, Solemn Jjeagtie and Solemn Acknow- 
ledgement, whereof the first scroll was from Him to mo.’ f 

Hay Eleming goes so far as to suggest tJiat the 
Solemn League and Covenant ‘may have been 
entirely from Waristoun’s pen.’* Waristoun was 
supremely loyal to it; and ‘he looked on the 
Covenant as llic setting Clirist on his throne.’* 

While tho English commissioners were in Edin- 
burgh, no serious changes were nnule in the agree- 
ment, although it was seen, as Baillie has noted, 
what the main drift of Vane and his associates 
was. On their return to England with tlie Scottish 
proposals Parliament on 2sth Aug. 1643 remitted 
the League and Covenant to ilio Westminster 
Assembly of Divines ‘to take into consideration 
the lawfulness of it.’ Certain alterations w'erc 
made. 

ThuH for 'at'conling to tho UTord of (lod* was iubnlituted tho 
moro guarded expreaBiou ‘ as far as in m} eonscience, 1 Hiiall 
conceive it to be atu-.t)riling to fim Wonl of God.' There was 
discuHKion upon tlic undertaking ‘to extirpate Popery,' 'it 
being a very nice business to know wliat I’operv is, and what Is 
meant bv extir|uition,‘ but no change was maile in the claurte.^ 
Prelm-y had an explanation added ‘that is churcli-governmont 
by AriJhhiHhops, BiHhmis, their ( Jharii'i llorH, and (JoniiniHMaries, 
beans, Deans and Chapters. An luirfo'ons. and all other 
ecclesiastical OfHcers depending on that hierarchy.’ 

On the main contention in the Solemn League 
and Covenant tho contracting jiarties were agrewl. 

They condemn ‘the treacherous and bloody plots, conspir- 
acies, atUnnpts and praeticeH of tho onondes of God . . . ever 
since the reformation of religion.’ They diseriniinate t.lic 
condition of tlie three countries. They see a remedy for the 
several degrees of mischief in the different count rien. ‘They 
are to endeavour t-o bring the Ohnn-hes of tlod in the three 
Kingdoms to the nearest conjunction in religion, confession 
of faith, form of Church government, diicetory for worship 
and catechising.’* 

After conjoining in milder condemnal ion prelacy, 
as above dolined, with iKipery, the (jovenanting 
representatives in l>oth countries pass to a diirerenb 
and civil subject of treaty. 

They are not only ‘ to endeavour mutually to preserve tho 
rights and privileges of the Parliaments, and the liberties of the 
kingdomes,’ but, strangely enough, considering the proximate 
end of the Solemn League, ' to preserve ami nefend the Kings 
Majesties person and authority, in the ureservation and defonco 
of the true religion and liberties of the Kingdoines ; that the 
world may bear wilncssi^ with our eonscienees of our loyalty, 
and that woe have no thoughts or intentions to diminish ids 
Majesties just power and greutuesse.’ t 

The matter of the Covenant was so far adjusted 
that by 22nd Sept, it was sworn by both Houses of 
Parliament, and W25th Sept. 164^ it was solemnly 
sworn to, in St. Alargaret/s, We.stminster, by the 
A.H8i}inbly of Divines and 112 nieml)rrs of the 
House of Commons. Plainly, in sjiilc of the grave 
seriousness of the language and .solemnity of all 
tho procedure, there was room for conllict over i-he 
bond of union itself. The Scottish signatories did 
not see the irreconcilahle character of partit'ular 
provisions, nor the loop-holes in the portion which 
appeared to provide for one great international 
Pre.sby terian Church. The English representatives 
forgot that they were con.senting to the realization 
of this Presbyterian hleal in spite of what they 
regarded as verbal safegiuinl.s. There was a 
certain lack of sincerity on both sides. Baillie 
tells us that he counselled eschewing ‘a public 
rupture with the liidependeiits till we were more 
able for tliem ’ — an advice ‘ which even Henderson 

1 Waristoun's Diary, p. 72, ed. D. Hay Fleming, for Sent. 
Hint, awiiety, Edinburgh. 
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y>|)lauded.' ^ There was on the part of man]^ of the 
English liinlike of the Scots and antagonism to 
their persistence in clinging to the letter of the 
Covenant. 'The Independents laughed at the 
Solemn r.eague and (^Jovenant as an old almanack.’^ 
Cromwell .simke ' contumeliously against the Scots 
intention of coming to England to establish their 
Church government on \^iich Cromwell said he 
would draw the sword against them.** The Eng- 
lish were so clear-.sighted and the Scots so idealistic, 
in spite of recent experience of unfulfilled promises, 
that the signing of the League and Covenant was 
followed by an undertaking to send an army into 
England for which the English Parliament wjis to 
pay. This led to difficulties altogether dilFerent 
from the theological or ecclesiastical. Early in 
1644 the Scottish army crossed the Border and 
materially assisted the cause of the Parliament in 
the north of England, especially in the battle of 
Marstoii Moor on 2nd July 1644. In less than a 
year <^ame the further defeat of the Iloyalista at 
Naseby, an<l the English Parliamentary Itsaders 
<!cased to regard the Scots as necessary for the 
j)urj)()se of beating Charles I. and his following. 
Their doctrinal impatience was intensified by their 
growing sense of practical freedom, and their com- 
paralive political liberty led to a neglect of their 
jdedged word in the treaty which followed upon 
the Leagiio and Covenant. The Puritan leaders 
had accepted the Covenant and the ideal of an 
enlarged Presbyterianism as the condition of 
iftceiving military aid, but, a.s the need for the 
latter grew less, the price to bo paid soomed in- 
dilVerent, not imperative. How genuine this 
grievance was, and how cruel, appear.s from com- 
])hiints made to the House of Lords and from the 
UtronU of thn Commission of the. General Assembly ^ 
where the neglect of the Scottish forces was 
emphasized by the serious fact that the same in- 
dillorencc was not shown to their English fellow- 
soldiers. A. E. Mitclioll, who, with J. Christie, 
edited Jieconis of the Commissions of the 

Gvnej'nl AssemhJie^s {IG/fG dwells upon the 

discourngi ng ellects of this calculated niggardli- 
ness, and quotes from S. U. Gardiner® to the same 
purpose : 

‘TlH)UH:h the hard work thus devolved upon the Scots, 
tiotliiii;^ had been done to pay or to Huppl^- them. An usvcmm- 
inent, in<U*ed, had hcen made upon certain Knglish counties 
for the Kupporl of their army, but not a penny had been raised, 
whilst Fairfax's troops received their pay fortnijfhtly with the 
utmost rejfulnrity.' 

Tlie tlelihertite withholding of pay and supplies 
from the Scottish army was doubtless connected 
also with the Scottish attitude to Charles i. For 
not only was this exasperating in its marked 
(livergeiice from tlie English Puritan antagonism; 
it could not be reconciled witli the treatment 
which the Scottish leaders meted out to diaries 
himself. To satisfy tliem he was to become a 
covimanted king. Vet the feeling that lie was a 
speiiially Scottish sovereign, who had a right to 
homage and reverent national sentiment, did not 
fail, although Scottish ‘dourness’ would make no 
concession whicdi might imply failure to honour 
the Solemn League and Covenant. A striking 
illustration of this somewhat illogical but very real 
feeling about the king, which prevailed from the 
negotiations about this agreement until the death 
of Charles and afterwards, is found at the close of 
a declaration of the Scottish Parliament on 2l.st 
April 1648 : 

1 Baillie, ii. 117. 

n John Alton, The Life and Times of Alexander Hmdereon, 
Edinhurifh, la'lC, p. 534. 

3 Baillie, il. Z4.'>. 

3 vole., K<lirihurgh, 1892-1909 (Soot. Hist. Soc., xi., xxv., 
lviii.> 
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* And in particular this Kingdom of Scotland will now make 
it evident aa they often declared, That their ouietneM, stability 
and happiness doth depend upon the aafety of the kings 
Majesties Person and maintenance of his greatnesse and Royal 
Authority, who is Gods Vioe-Oerent set over us for maintenance 
of Religion and ministration of Justice ; Having so many bands 
and ties of duty and subjection to his Majestie and his govern- 
ment, who is our native king, from a longer series and diacent 
of his Koyall Progenitors than can be paralleld in Kuropo, That 
we resolve constantly and closely to adhere thereunto, as also 
to all the ends of the Covenant.’ 1 

The beginning of the end of Scottish Covenant- 
ing idealism in its first sta^e may be said to iiave 
appeared with special signiticance when the Eng- 
lish Parliament, on 19th May 1646, voted that the 
Scottish army was no longer needed. This led the 
way to that most mischievous cleavage which 
separated Scottish and English Puritanism, But 
this was augmented by the other severances which 
accompanied it. The Roman Catholics could not 
po.ssibly have any feeling but hostility to the 
champions of a Covenant wYiich bound its defenders 
to extirpate the whole system of popery, which 
looked only to the least worthy of its representa- 
tives in the 16th cent., having no regard (to speak 
of Scotland alone) to men like Wardlaw, Kennedy, 
Elnhin.stone, Turnbull, and Robert Reid, bishop of 
Oraney, and which lived in constant suspicion of 
something that would rival the massacre of the 
Eve of St. Bartholomew. Adherents of the 
Church of England and of Episcopacy in Scotland 
were considered to be little better than papists 
because they tended to the same doctrines and 
pra<!tices, and ofVended Covenanters by their 
worhllincsH and political subservience. The worst 
blow but one came when the meditated unity and 
approximate uniformity disappeared before ( hom- 
well’a Indeiiendent triumph, when theclioson home 
of Presbyterianism and the Covenant was tj^ranni- 
cally governed by the arch-Independent himself. 
Absolutely the worst (calamity emerged, although 
it WHS not seen to such, save by clear-sighted 
saints like James Fraser of Brea, when Clmrlos II. 
was compelled to sign the Solemn Leagno and 
Covenant— which his father never would do— and 
when the leaders of the Covenanters accepted tlie 
signature, well knowing that it was false in fact 
and in spirit. 

The Re.storation gave victory to the men and the 
forces most hostile to the princiiiles which wimc 
embodied in the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and, as these open and determined opponents were 
joined by weak and sometimes worthless and 
worldly-minded men who had themselves licen 
Covenanters, the ruin of the scdieme of the Solemn 
League and Covenant was for the time as.siired. 
Baillie pathetically records the closing disaster in 
May 1601 : 

*Rut when the House of Commons did not only vote the 
Bishops into the House of TiOrds, hut the .Solemn LeugiiR and 
Covenant to be burnt with the hand of the hangman, all our 
hopes were turned in duwpalre.’- 

This was the burning of the body of the (k>venant. 
The .spirit was not ciestructiblo. For a quarter of 
a century and more there were brave Scottish men 
and women who laid dowm their lives for the ideal 
w'hich it embodied, and those who had marked 
only the errors and exaggerations of its defenders 
saw in the Revolution or 1688 a modilied triumph 
of what had l>een contended for. 

The Revolution Settlement was a modified 
triumph, but it was a triumph. Yet the glory of 
the Covenant, in the cloud of witnesses from ‘ the 
Killing Time,* long haunted the Scotti.sh mind, 
and tlie influence of the age of the National 
Covenant and of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
consciously a.s8ociated with that slightly later time 
of martyrdom, did much for the preparation of the 

1 Records of the Commissions of the General Assemblies (tOiS) 
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Disru|)tion of 1843, which, with some admixture 
of frailty and fallibility, did more for Scottish 
religion tlian any other event since the Reformation. 

Ijtkratukb.— S ee the sources quotwl In the footnotes. 

Ai.kxander Lawson. 

SOLIDARITY.— Solidarity is a bond which 
welds together living, especially human, beings, 
when tliey belong to the same whole or are mutually 
dependent upon each other. It is first of all a fact. 
(^0 It i.s a physiological fact. As wo advance in 
the scale of Deings, we observe an ever more perfect 
co-ordination of all the parts of living organisms: 
primitive organisms are aggregates of relatively 
independent parts, while more perfect organisms 
are made up of parts which mutually condition 
each other, {h) It i.s a social fart. There is a 
bond between the child and its parents (at least 
between tlie child and its mother, since among 
some peoples paternity does not count), between 
the members of a family, a tribe, or a nation. 
As civilization advances, individuals, as Tlerlicrt 
Spencer shows, specialize and become di.ssimilar, 
but society becomes more coherent, because those 
specializea individualsrequireeacdi otlier. Attempts 
have even l»eon made to prove that society is an 
organism, similar to physical organisms, with a 
brain, digestive system, etc. But that is ingenious 
comparison rather than scientifically demonstrable 
truth. Not only do men of the same generation 
depend upon each other, but each generation de- 
pends upon those which preceded it, inherits their 
possessions, and profits from their labours, dis- 
coveries, struggles, and sufiurings ; it also sutlers 
for their vitjcs, mistakes, and ignorance. We owe 
to our ancestors the language which we speak, 
our customs, our religious ideas, and our artistic 
ami scientific heritage. Besides general social 
solidarity, which is based on the family, nation, 
state, and sometimes even on larger grouj)S, there 
are special solidarities — e.g.y that based on coni- 
nninity of religion or profession. As a general 
rule, the smaller the group of men, the stronger 
is the bond of solidarity ; but the opposite is also ' 
sometimes the case ; the religious bond uniting 
men of several nations may be stronger than the 
bond of national solidarity. 

As is clear from wlial has just been said, the 
fact of solidarity arises both from causes which 
are independent of human will (this is the ca.se 
especially in the natural groups) and from the 
voluntary action of man (e.<7., we create or extend 
a bond of solhlarity by creating or extending a 
polititral or a religious organization, although the 
idea of establishing a new solidarity is not neces- 
sarily the predominating motif of these creations 
or extensions). In proportion as exchanges of all 
kinds and means of communication multiply, a 
liond of solidarity tends to unite the whole of 
humanity. 

The fact of solidarity has become the starting- 
point of various metaphysical, theological, and 
moral theories. 

X. Metaphysics. — One of the chief tasks of 
philosophy has always been to show the bond 
which exists between all beings, even beyond the 
confines of humanity. Pantheistic systems all end 
in a universal solidarity, since all beings are merely 
the manifestation of a single l>eing, the deity. 
The Brahiiianio philosophy of the Upani^adSf m 
particular, is summed u^ in the famous Tat tvain 
asiy ‘ Tliat art thou,’ which forms the foundation, 
luloptod by Schopenhauer, of an altruistic ethic, 

i.e. in the fundamental identity of all beings, 

2. Theology. — (a) The idea of original sin, and 
more particularly that of original guilt, rests on 
that of the solidarity of liumanity with its first 
father. As the result of his fall, humanity has 
become sinful and guilty. The sin is tran.smitted 


from generation to generation as a fatal heritage. 
Tliese doctrines and their history are discussed in 
special articles.^ Here we shall merely observe 
(1) that tlio conception of original sin is 8ometime.s 
iiietaphysico-physiological, ns in St. Augustine, 
and sometimes rather juridical and moral ; (2) that 
the way i.M prepared for these doctrines in the OT, 
where the idea of pnnishnicnt inllicted on children 
for the faults of parents, on a people for those of 
its chiefs, is so prevalent that on certain occasions 
the propluits, especially Kzekiel, expressly attack 
it ; this idea is also met with among a great many 
races ; (3) tliat the iilea of hereditary guilt is self- 
contradictory, but that, on the other hand, it is 
certain tliat sin is not only an individual fact, hut 
also a collective fact, ami that tlie sins of some are 
often the cause of the sins of others. 'I'lio degree 
of guilt is to be reckoned from that of the sin, but 
it very often bai>p(;ns that habitual or present sin 
is imputable not so much to the one who is ailected 
by it or who committed it as to others who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have determined liis 
moral condition. 

(6) The work of Jesus Christ has also been con- 
sidered from the point of view of solidarity, not so 
much when it is regarded as a vicarious .satisfaction 
{i.e. when emphasis is laid on the punishment of 
the Man-Cod accepted by Cod as the eiiuivalent 
of that of all sinners) as when the idea of expiation 
is empha.sized (i.e. the fact that Jesus is a mem her 
ami tlie chief of humanity, and that, as such. He, 
the innocent one who had no penalty t») fear, freely 
accepts that which sinful humanity des(*,rved). 'J’he 
idea of expiation rests completely on that of the 
solidarity lietween the guilty and the innocent 
which makes possible the substitution of tlie latter 
for the foiTtier ; and, when we .say that a man is 
expiating his own sins, we arc, in our imagination, 
somehow making two persons of liini a guilty 
man and a man who, after having admitted and 
regretted his sin, frees himself from it by con- 
senting to his punishment, who freely takes upon 
himself the condemnation deserved by the foiiuer 
and blots out his mistake by sanctioning the moral 
law w hich he lias violate<l. It is in this sense that 
Kant, e.g.y tried to rationalize the doctrine of the 
expiation accompli.slied by Jesus ( -lirist. Acaiord- 
ing to this theory, Christ became, as it were, the 
personiiication of the idea of the repentant sinner 
w'ho accepts his penalty. The idea of an expiation 
accomplished by an innocent person for guilty 
ones, with whom ho is connecteu by some kind of 
bond, is not .specifically Christian, but Cliristianity 
has in a manner transferred it from the objective 
to the subjective mode, by showing that it is not 
the exterior fact of the sufi'ering of an innocent 
one that saves the guilty, hut the moral revolution 
that this fact produces in the heart of the latter. 

3. Ethics.-- Tlie fact of solidarity has been very 
frequently, especially in recent times, t^iken as the 
■point (Vappui for ethical theories. L6on Bourgeois 
especially, in a lK>ok entitled Solidarity y has shown 
the interdependence of men in .society, and the 
difl'erence that exists between the distribution of 
the advantages which it ensures to its inemhcis 
and the real services rendered by one class or 
another to the common good. These services form 
between those who render them and those wlu^ 
receive them what in juridical language is called 
a quasi-contract, i.e. a state similar to that whicli 
results from certain contracts. The moral duty of 
society and its members therefore would consisl, 
above all, in observing this quasi-con tr.ict and 
in paying to eacli the debt contracted with it. 
Morality, thus understood, w'ould realize true 
justice and would also have the ativantago of 
possessing a scientific character and of tlius resting 
1 See artt. ORioiiraL Sih, Bin (Chrlatian). 
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on a solid fonndation. It may be objected to this 
theory that the fact alone does not create the law, 
and that the idea of a quasi-oontract is not 
Butlicient to produce the latter from the former. 
The relations between men are far too complex 
and unstable, their value far too much subject to 
discussion, to apply the idea of quasi-contract to 
them and to disentangle the consequences which 
they involve. It is impossible to triumph over all 
the ini(]uities which are included in numerous 
exjdicit contracts. Moreover, this idea of a social 
debt resting on a quasi-contract is much too 
external to liecome tlie principle of an ethic. It 
argues from a fat;t, simply as a fact, but, con- 
sidered thus, it is in(5anahle of transforming the 
conscience or stirring the heart. Of itself it will 
not prevent any one from trying to reduce his 
debt as much as poasibie, and, then, once he 
believes that he has paid it, allowing himself to 
be ruled by egoism ; it at least limits as much as 
extends altruistic activity. Bimilar remarks apply 
to the theory of reparative justice developed by 
A. Fouillce in his Science soriale contemporaine. 
This philosopher insists mainly on the solidarity 
between tlio ditlerent generations of men and on 
the fact that this holds of the iK>or classes especi- 
ally, because in the past they did not receive the 
property to which they were entitled or get the 
remuneration for their services whicli was their 
due. Ho asks, therefore, that these injustices 
should be redressed, but he himself recognizes 
the great difficulty that there is in determining 
the subjects of the rights which he proclaims and 
in ileterminiiig what is due to such or such a 
person on account of past injustices. Thus in 
practice ho reduces reparative justice almost to 
conferring the benefit of education on all, in order 
to put within their hands tlie means of rising in 
tlie social scale. 

In presence of these theories we may affirm that 
solidarity can supply a principle of morality only 
if it is accompanied hy a seiitiineiit, as in the case 
of family or national solidarity, and to a certain 
extent of other solidarities also {e,g., that of the 
members of a religious society), or if it is considered 
in the light of a principle of justice, it being 
previously underetood that this principle is purely 
rational that of the equality of alb men, from 
which it follows that there must be equality in 
their exchanges of services), or that it is a religious 
principle (e.//., that of the love of one’s neighbour 
for the love of God). 

According to the principle which we adopt, we 
shall take more or less account of the fact of 
solidarity, and we shall consider ourselves more 
or le.ss obliged to extend existing solidarities, to 
tighten their bonds, to obtain from thorn only 
results that are beneficial to other men, and to 
avoid the unfavourable conse«|uences that might 
also be deduced from them in certain cases. It is 
only under these conditions that solidarity can 
l>ass from the state of a simple fact to that of a 
moral principle. 

in Christian social circles the idea of solidarity 
is greatly insisted on as helping to persuade men 
to perform their duty towards the aisinlierited of 
this world. The name ‘ solidarities ’ has oven been 
given to certain schemes which are concerned with 
grouping either members of a parish or all kinds 
of persons, rich and poor, for the purpose of mutual 
aid, both spiritual and material. But in these 
circles solidarity is regarded not as a simple social 
fact, hut as a divine law which is specially shown 
forth in Jesus Christ, and that is why we are able 
to obtain the practical results that we do from it. 

Ill the economic world the idea of solidarity is 
shown in the creation of all kinds of associations, 
co-opciating in production, distribution, credit, 


etc. Some of these associations, it is true, are 
concerned only with the interest of the partici- 
pants, and as a result they endeavour merely to 
create a new fact of solidaiity, profitable to their 
members alone, not to transfer solidarity in the 
name of justice and love from the condition of 
a fact to that of a moral principle ; but others 
endeavour to accomplish the education of their 
iiieml)ers in the sense of developing the spirit of 
solidarity even outside the bounds of any given 
a.ssociation. If the princiule of justice and love 
summons us to extend aim increase the benefits of 
solidarity, it also summons us to suppress all its 
unpleasant results — e.g.f to wage war upon heredi- 
tary vices and diseases and get rid of all unjustified 
resiwnsihilities in our laws and customs, espeitially 
in the penal law which formerly (and, in our own 
time, among savage races) often punished the 
innocent along with or for the guilty. 

Solidarity is frequently contrasted with fraternity 
(a word which denotes merely a vague sentiment) 
and with charity (which implies the huinilialing 
idea of dependence of the weak and the poor on 
the powerful and the rich). It is certain that the 
feeling of sympathy which accompanies certain 
facts of solidarity, and the feeling of obligation 
wiiich arises from the connexion of the fact of 
solidarity with the principle of equal justice for 
all, is stronger than the general sentiment of 
human fraternity. As regards charity, it always 
retains its place alongside of solidarity, for it alone 
takes an interest in wie unfortunates who have not 
the right, in certain cases at least, to invoke any 
solidarity, and especially the guilty ones who have 
disregard^ it. 

Perhaps, in order to avoid confusion, it would l>e 
better to keep the word ‘ soli<larity ’ for the simple 
fact of the various lionds which unite men, and 
to designate the feeling which accompanies it or 
the principle which applies to it hy the terms 
‘sympathy’ and ‘ obligation,’ founded on solidarity, 
or other equivalents. 

I 4 TRRATUHK.— 800 the socioJogioal and^n)oral treatises and 


Marion, De la Solidarity morale, do. 1880; A. FoulU6e, La 
Science sociale oanlemporainc, do. 1880 ; N. Kecolin, Solidairee, 
do. 1804 ; R. Worms, Organmne ct nociyti, do. 1890 ; I. Izoulet, 
La CiU moderne'\ do. 1896 ; L. Bourgeois, SoUdarityT, do. 
1912 ; C. Audler, * l>u (^w«l-contrat et de M. L6on Bounreois,* 
in Revue de inMaphyniqae et de morale, 1897, p. 620 ; A. Darlu, 
‘ Reflexions d'un philosophe sur uno question du jour, la solid- 
arity,’ ib. p. 120, and ' Encore quelques Reflexions sur le quasi- 
coiitrat,’ i&. 189S, p. 118. See also artt. S0C101.00T and Originai. 
Sir. K. EhRIIARDT. 

SOLIPSISM.— I. History of the term.— It is 

not known who iiiventeil the term ‘ solipsism ’ and 
introducetl it into philosophical terminology. In 
1652 an apostate Jesuit, Giulio Clemente Scotti, 
published under the title of La Monarchie des 
Solipses what purports to be a translation of a 
tract called Monarchia Solipsoruin by one Melchior 
Inchufer. Cretineau-Joly ^ attributes the author- 
ship to Scotti himself. The tract is a satire on the 
self-seeking policy pursued by the Jesuit order. 
The ‘ Kingdom of Self-AIoners,’ i.«. self-seekers or 
egoists, is, on the model of Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, describeil as a distant island, and an 
accAiunt is given of the constitution, manners, and 
customs of its inhabitants. The name * solipses ’ is 
alleged to mean * dans le langage des Magogucs ’ 
the people living under the providence of many 
ods, the allusion being to the skill with which the 
esuits secure everywhere the favour of the powers 
that It is also punningly connected with soleil. 
Subsequently the term solipsiate seems to have 
been a current label in Franco for the Jesuits, with 
1 reUgietute, politique et titUraire de la Compagnie de 
jyatu, OvoUk, Psrifl, 1844-46. 
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reference to tiieir seliinlineas. Solipsismus is found 
for the hrst time in Kant’s Critique of Frnrfiral 
Reason as the I^atin terminus technicus for the 
German Selbstsucht. The passage runs : 

' All the inclinationtf tofrethor (which can be reduced to a 
t(.)lerab]c Ryatein. in whicii case their satiHfoction la called 
hapi>iiic88) conaUtuU) ndf-regard (aoliptUinus), This is either 
the itrl f.lov» that consists in an excessive /andiirss for onesolf 
(phihiittta), or satisfaction with oneself (arroganh'a). The 
former is called particularly adfighivrM ; the latter self-coneeit.* i 

W. T. Kru^- follows Kant’s usage in identifying 
solipsism with moral egoism (‘making one’s own 
self the end of all one^s actions'), but gives no 
references. Tliis identilication is still rej)eated as 
late as 1890 by F. Kirchner.** Meanwhile, some 
time during the 19th cent. , solipsism was transferred 
from moral or practical egoi.sm to theoretical (either 
epistemological or metaphysical) egoism, i.e, to the 
theory that I can know nothing but my own iden.s 
an<l that I and my ideas are all that exists. This 
view was called simply ‘egoism’ Wolf (who 
treats it, rightly, as an extreme species of idealism), 
Mendelssohn, Tetens, and other IStli cent, writers. 
The distinction between pra<!tical ami theoretical 
egoism is clearly made by Schopenhauer.^ Reid, 
Hamilton, and other English writers use the terms 
‘egoism,’ ‘ pan -egoism,’ ‘egoistical idealism’ like 
Wolf, as di<l tiberweg in (Jermany, most of them 
representing metaphysical egoism as the logical 
consequeiKre of Berkeley’s views. Who was the 
first to substitute ‘ Holipsism * for ‘ egoism * in 
this metaphysical sense cannot l)e determined. 
Campbell Fraser is said to have used the terra in 
his lectures as early as 1 874-75. It certainly became 
current in philosophical lecture -rooms and liooks in 
the seventies ana eighties in England, Germany, 
and France. Its first appearance in English print 
is in A. Barratt’s Physical Metempinc* (1883), 
where it is used as a iamiliar term. In 189‘2 the 
mciaphysitial sense is given exclusively in Alexis 
Bertrand’s Lexique de philosophies In 1893 F. H. 
Br.adley devotes a chapter to its refutation in 
Ajweara 7 i-ce and RealitpS In Italian sernetipsismo 
ano pmcononiismo appear as synonyms. Nowadays 
it is in tlie theoretical sense alone that the terra is 
used among philosophers.® 

2. Metaphysical solipsism. — To follow in detail 
the development of the metaphysical theory which 
is now called solipsism is unnecessary. Its origins 
have been trnc.od to Descartes’s ‘ Cogito ergo sum,’ 
to Malebranche’s remark, ‘ Les sensations pourraient 
subsister sans qu’il y eut aucun objet hors de nous,’ * 
to Berkeley’s ‘ Esse est percipi. ’ (.)ne of the earliest 
and most com jdete formulations of it may be found 
in F/melon : 

‘ Non Moulement tous oeg oorpH qu’il me semble apercevolr, 
mais encoru tou8 lc8 espritfl, qui me paraiHgent en soni^t^ avec 
moi . . . tons CCS 6trca, di8-)e, peuvent avoir rien de r6el et 
n’fitre qu'une pure illusion qui se passe toute eritifire au dedans 
d« moi soul : peut-fetre suis-je moi hcuI toute La nature.' 
Modern discussions of solipsism have been need- 
lessly embarrassed by the paradoxical habit which 
many philosophers have of expressing the theory in 
the first person plural. ‘ Have we any reason to 

1 KatH's Critique of Practical Reason and other Works on the 
Theory of Ethktft, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1909, p. 16ft, 

Allffetmituw ilandu'ortertnw.h der phUosophischen Wisaen- 

schaften^, 6 vols., LeiuziK* 1^^*- '88. 

3 Wiirterhuch dcr philoaophiscken GTundt>egriJfe^, Heidelberg, 
1890 : ‘ Der SolipBist handclt ala ob er allriii aiif der Welt ware.’ 

4 DU Welt als WilU und Varetellung^ l.eipaig, 1869, i. 1 19. 

P. S!6. 

6 An unusual gonse appears to be given to the term * aolipaigm ’ 
by certain French philosopbera refertod to in KHo Klanc’s 
Diet.ionnaire de Philosophic, Paris, llKWl, who are said to oppose 
tKilipsism to monism ‘pour designer tout systiuno qui admot un 
grand nombre d’dtres individu^s, substantiellement dmlincts.’ 
Iielbniz's monadism would be solipsislic In this senMO. 

7 Ch. xxi. 

8 For aolipsisin in the ethical gorwe see artt. K<»oihm, Silf-lovi. 

® De la Recherche de la V^riU, vol. i. ch. i. (Uiuvres, Paris, 

1871). 

10 TraitA de I’existenee de DUu, pt. 11. ch. 1. {(Euvres, Paris, 
1787-92, it. 188). 


believe in the existence of anything beyond our 
private .selves?’, asks Bradley, and no goes on to 
use Hucb phrases as ‘ our private self ’ {su'). That 
each of us believes in the existence of other selvt s, 
and generally of a world l.)oyoud his private self, is 
of course a fact. But, when the t'ight to that 
belief is clmllengod, as it is by the solipsist, the* 
scales are imfairly loaded against the challenger, 
if the examination of his thesis is conducted in 
terms m hich assume the truth of the belief. Solip- 
sism appeals to the individual, and the individual 
must argue the pros and cons out with himself, 
addressing no ainlience until lie has gained tJie 
right to believe that there is au audience to address. 
The thesis, then, to be*, examined is this; I alone 
exist, and all 1 experituuic and know is my own 
self. What, on this view, becomes of the di.s- 
tinction between mine and thine? Will it be 
po.s.sible for me to distinguish, e.g.f between my 
own body and the bodies of others? Must 1 claim 
that all tilings are mine ? that the manifold Bounds 
I hear are all my own voice? that I am the owner 
of all there is? In so far as solipsi.sm denies tlic 
reality of others, consequences such as these might 
be held to follow, and a ouick, if somewhat painlnl, 
refutation of it might lie secured by putting the 
theory into {iriicdicie. But t he |)oiiit oi the questions 
is not to secure a clieap red actio ad absurduniy but 
to bring out, for clearness* sake, the fact that the 
aolinsistic argument is niit (xinducted with reference 
to tiie legal and social relations between individuals. 
It does not move at all in the context of ‘ inter- 
subjective intercourse.’ Hence the meaning which 
solipsism ^ves to the terms ‘ I ’ and ‘ myself ’ must 
be quite ditt’ereut from the sense which these terms 
bear in social experience. This point is most 
important. There are, we may say, at least two 
senses of the terms ‘I’ ami ‘myself.’ 'I’here is, 
first, the sense appropriate to the experiouco of 
living as a self among other .selves, of hein^ a 
member of a world of selves mutual ly recognizing 
each other. This sense, ami the cxpeiience on 
which it rests, the solip.sist in ofiect denies by his 
thesis. Hence it is not in this sense tliat he can 
use the terms in stating his thesis. What, then, 
is this second, solipsist ic, sense of ‘ I ’ ? 

The answer is that * 1,’ ‘myself,’ and all similar 
terms, in the solijisist’s mouth, can denote only 
wliat ‘ this,’ ‘ here,’ ‘ now,’ and suidi terms denote, 
viz. imiuediato experience in its present ‘ that’ and 
‘what.’ They are mere demonstratives, pointing 
to or expressing the feelings, perc^tions, thouglits, 
etc., which are present in mo. ‘ Iii me’ here docs 
not have the force of distinguishing my feelings 
from yours or another’s. It is only another way ol 
saying, ‘These feelings hero and now.’ In short, 
the whole and solo point of solipsism Is to declare 
the exclusive reality of immediate experience and 
to deny the possibility of transcemling tliat ex- 
perience. It is nothing but an argument for 
immediacy and against transcendence. To atlirni 
that ‘I alone exist’ thus means that ‘my,’ i.e. 
‘the.so,’ present feelings, sensations, thoughts, as 
bare psycliical facts, are all there is. To utlirm 
that ‘ I can experience or know only myself ’ means 
that those present feelings do not imply, point to, 
mean anything other than themselves, are not a 
fragment of a vaster world transcending them in 
existence and character. It cuts down the universe 
to the ‘ tliis here — now ’ of immediate <?xpei i» nc(\ 
Df modern writers no one has seen this more clcai ly 
than Briulley : 

*Th« “ thia” and the “mino” are names which fltund for the 
immwltacy of feeling;. . . .There Im no “ininf" whicii in not 

this," nor any “this'* which tails, in a sense, to he “ ’ 

* Ch. Xlx., p. 228 of 6th ed. (1908) ; his clmpLcr on * The Tliis 
and the Mine ' (ch. xlx.) is essential to his argument against 
solipKisin (ch. xxi.). 
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To deny trun8cendence ia to deny any reality 
beyond the momentary thrill of experience. It is 
to deny pant and future except as uresent felt acts 
of remembering or anticipating. It is to deny the 
existence of material things, of the physical world 
or nature, except for this moment’s colours, sounds, 
touelies, and other sense-data. These fleeting 
presence's are all there is of ‘ nature ’ ; they are not 
signs or glimpses of a stable, enduring, orderly 
world of Avhidi they are parts. It is to deny the 
existence of other minds or solves, i.e. of centres or 
complexes of immediate experience other than this 
present one which calls itself ‘ I.’ In short, the 
denial of transc.endence is a denial of all inference 
and interpretation, nay of all judgment. For every 
judgment, as involving a universal, transcends the 
‘ this’ in its bare givenness or immediacy. 

These sweeping denials might of themselves he 
regarded as sutlicient to discredit soli])sism. Yet 
many writers have been content to say that solij>- 
sism, thoiigli it carries no conviction, is theoretically 
irrefutable, and to justify the fact that neither in 
theory nor in conduct does any one proceed as if 
solipsism were true, by appeal to an ultimate act 
of faith or to a venture of the will— w'hether 
rational or irrational remaining a moot point. The 
pragmatist certainly has an opening here to say 
that the venture ‘works’ and is ‘made true’ by 
its succes.s.^ Others, like Bradley, have marshalled 
el.'iborate dialectics for refutation. Bradley cer- 
tainly sciores a point when he argues that the 
solipsist has no right to say, ‘ Only 1 and my ideas 
exist,’ or, ‘ The world as I know it consists only of 
slates of my own mind,’ for immediate experience 
contains no such division into subject and object, 
into an ‘ I ’ and its ideas, into a mind and its states. 
These formuljc already transcend the given — the 
one thing which the solipsist is committed not to 
do, if he can avoid it. The rest of Bradley’s 
refutation boils down to variations on the theme, 

* He cannot avoid it.’ lie cannot, because imme- 
diate experience does not stay immediate. It tran- 
scends itself. ‘ I ’ have no choice in the matter. 
The right to transcendence, which the solipsist 
challenges, is thus ultimately justified by appeal to 
the tact of transcendence. But, if it conies to that, 
had we not bettor at once say with Hegel : ‘ The 
“1” is thought and the universal. When I say 
“ 1,’’ I let fall all particularity In other 

words, immediate experience, the solipsist’s ‘ I * and 
‘self,’ is always both ‘that’ and ‘what,’ both 
‘this’ and ‘such,’ both particular and universal, 
and it is the universal in it that ever carries it 
beyond itself — the life in it of the whole of which 
it is a j)art. 

3. Methodological solipsism.— A few present- 
day philosopliers ailvocate solipsism, not as a mete- 
physical thesis, but as a principle of method, 
iiei trand Bussell, arguing that physics, if it is to 
be a genuinely empirical science, must begin and 
end with sense-data, puts forward the ideal of 
constructing physics on a soliusistic basis. The 
main point, in practice, would be the exclusion of 
the testimony of ‘ others.’ The only evidence ad- 
mitted wouhl be, for each physicist, nis own .sense- 
data. A similar methodological solipsism, the 
point of which, however, is directed, not towards 
the distinction between my own experience and 
that of others, but towards the distinction between 
actual phenomena and hypothetical entities assumed 
as causes or grounds for phenomena (‘metaphysics’), 
has been developed by Hans Driesch. Defining 
logic as * the theory of order,’ he claims that it may 
be * founded solipsistically,’ being concerned with 
the onlering of what I am immediately conscious of : 

1 See art. Pragmatism. 

a Fhiloftnphy qf liight. In trod., { 4, Add. (see tr. by S, W. Dyde, 
London, 1896). 


* Solipsism Is the only basis of philosophy that is not dogmatic : 
for, let it he well understood, solipsism does not say that I 
“exist** os a “ substanne '* or something else, but it only analyses 
the fundamental pre-phenomenon : / haveaoiMthingeotmeiouil]/. 
And this Is the only facl—though not a “fact" in the usual 
sense— that is lieyond any doubt. 

Solipsism, then, is not dogmatic, not even in a negative 
manner. It docs not say : What I consciously have is nothing 
btU my phenomenon. It merely says : What I consciously have 
is crrtaCnly my phenomenon— whether it “ be '* anything else or 
not. 

Rut now, for rcasuna that cannot be explained here In full, 
the ordering Ego tries to go beyond the limits of a pure theory 
of order and to establish the concept of a something that “ is " 
fiot merely in so far as it is consciously possessed or possibly 
possessed in some way. Thus, for reasons of order, the theory 
of order gives itself up and asks for metaphysics.* 

The methodological solipsism of Bussell and Driesch 
concerns, thu.s, only the starting-point of know- 
ledge. IJotli admit the necessity ter transcendence, 
BuH.sell in the form of ‘logical constructions,’ 
Driesch in the term of metaphysical hypotheses. 

Litkratvrk.— B esides the references in the text see : J. M. 
Baldwin, DPhP. s.v . ; R. Eisler, Wurterbuch tier philuso- 
phischen 3 vols., Berlin, 1910; C. von Wolf, 

chologia rationalia, Frankfort, 1734, 4 3S ; F. Erhardt, Mela- 
physxkt Leipzig, 1894, vol. i., ch. x. ; M. Keibol, Werth nnd 
ilrsprung aer phUosophiHchen Traimendenz, Berlin, 1886 ; R. 
von Schubert-Soldern, Qrundtagen einer Erkennlnissthcorie^ 
Leipzig, 1884, ch. iii. ; T. Reid, Works, od. Sir William 
Ilannlton, Edinburgh, 1846, Notes B and 0 ; J. S. Mill, An 
Kxaminalion 0 / Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, IjonAon, 
1866, ch. X. ff. ; Hans Driesch, The History and Theory of 
Vitalism, do. 1914, p. 233 IT., Ordnungslehre, Jena, 1912, p. 2; 
Bertrand RnsseU, ‘Serjse-Data and Physics,’ originally pub- 
lished in Seientia, vol. xvi. no. xxxvi.-4 [1914], reprinted in 
Mysticism and Logic, Now York, 1918 (see esp. p. 168). 

B. F. A. HoeknlA 

SOLOMON ISLANDS. — This large archi- 
pelago lies in the western Facific and consists of a 
long chain of islands extending from 150'’ 40' in a 
south-easterly direction to 102" 30' E. The larger 
islands are mountainous, the highest point of 
Guadalcanar reaching to 10,000 feet. All have a 
volcanic basis ; the island of Bougainville in the 
north-west has an active volcano, and the small 
island of Savo was also actively volcanic when I ho 
islands were visited by the Spaniards in the 16t.h 
century. This discovery was iimdo after crossing 
the Pacific in the search for the source of gold ami 
other precious objeids in early times, and the 
islands were named after King Solomon in the 
idea that they may have contributed to his wealth. 
Many of the individual islands, such as San Cristo- 
val, Florida, and Ysabel, still bear the nanitis 
given to them by the S[«inish voyagers in the 16th 
century. After the discovery the islands passed 
out of sight until last century. In 1914 the archi- 
pelago termed a British protectorate with the 
exception of the islands of Bougainville and Buka, 
widen fell within the German sphere of influence. 
The interior of several of the larger islands is still 
unexplored, but the smaller islands and most of 
the coastal districts are now under European in- 
fluence and are the seat of large plantations, 
chiefly for the production of copra. 

I. Somatology.— In physical character the in- 
habitants fall into two groups sharply divided by 
a line passing through Manning Strait and the 
Russel Islands. To the north-west of this line 
the people are very dark, and on the whole negroid 
characters are more pronounced here than to the 
south-east, though many natives of this region 
combine with excessive olackness wavy hair and 
noses almost of European dimensions. The difl'er- 
ence in colour and general appearance is so 
pronounced that natives of the two regions can lie 
distinguished at a glance oven by the most casual 
observer. These physical differences on the two 
sides of the dividin|^ line are accompanied by 
definite differences in dress, especially of the 
women. To the east of the line the women, if 
they are not completely nude, wear gross petti- 
coats, while in Ruviana, Eddystone Island, and 
1 Problem qf Individuality, London, 1914, p. 76 f. 
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Vella Lavella to the went they wear a remarkable 
garment resembling a kna|isa(:k both in annearance 
and in function, but covering the buttocKs insteail 
of tlie shoulders. These ditlerences in physio ue 
and dress mark out the Solomons into two Jis- 
tinct regions wliicli will be snoken of in this 
article as the Eastern and NN'estern Solomons 
respectively. 

Surrounding the main islands there are a number 
of Biuall outliers, such as Bellona, Keniiell Island, 
Sikaiana, and Lord Howe’s Island (or Ongtong 
Java), in which the people are Polynesians in 
physical characters, but in some cases wit h evident 
imlications of Melanesian mixture. 

a. Language. — In ihohI of thu iKlands the lan<,;uugeH are 
characteristic examples of the McIancHian family with few such 
aberrant forms as are frequent in the .Santa Oiiz Islands and 
the New Hebrides. In a few islands, such as Save, VcHa 
Lavcllu, and some parts of liougainville, the languages belong 
to a wholly different family. They differ widely not only from 
those of thu Melaiiesiun slock, hut also from one another. In 
certain respects, such as the position of the genitive, they 
resemble the non-Melancsian languages of New Uuitiea and 
have in consciiucnce been assigned to the Papuan fjirnily. The 
people who speak these Papuan languages do not differ appreci- 
ably in physical character or general culture from their neigh- 
bours who speak languages of the Melanesian family. These 
exceptional languages are generally regarded as survivals of 
such an early linguistic diversity as is still present in New 
Guinea. It is supposed that these early languages have in all 
but a few islands been replaced by languages belonging to the 
general Aiistrnnesian 8to(!k an<l that the languages so intro- 
duced have taken on the form characteristic of the Melanesian 
family. 

In the small outliers In which the peoide resemble the Poly- 
nesians in physiipie the language is also Polynesian In 
character. 

3. Social organization.— The special form of 
social systom in which the community is divided 
into two oxoganious moietie.s with niatrilineal 
descent occnr.s at each end of the group, in San 
Cristoval and at the northern end of Bougainville. 
In San (Iristoval tho dual organization occurs in 
the central part of the island. It is iMjlioved that 
the people of the moietie.s difler in physical and 
mental character.s, and there is a definite tradition 
of hostility between the two. One of the moieties 
is held to be superior to the other; its members 
may not be enslaved or beaten, or subjected to 
otlier indignities, and its name is Atawa, which 
means ‘ seafarer’ or ‘ foreigner.’ These dill'erences 
provide deiiiiite conlirniation of the view that tho 
dual system has arisen out of the fusion between 
two peoples. Tliero is evidence that the dual 
sy.stem was once universal over the whole of the 
Eastern Solomons, but there is no sign of its 
presence in the Western Solomons until one conics 
to the northern end of Bougainville, where it 
occurs again in its characteristic form and closely 
related Ui the similar organizations of New Britain 
and New Ireland.^ 

The totemic form of social organization is more 
widely distributed. In San Cri.^^toval it occurs in 
Santa Anna and Santa Catalina at tho eastern end 
of the islaml and again at tho western end, but 
with the striking dill'erence that tho totems of the 
eastern islands are mainly aquatic, while the 
western totems are almo.st exclusively birds. In 
each case descent within the clan is inatrilineal. 
There are similar niatrilineal clans in Ulawa, 
though with one or two exceptions they have no 
names and no totems. In Florida, Ysahel, and 
the western end of Guadalcanar the totenii.sm is 
les.s definite. There are niatrilineal clans each of 
which is connected with certain animals, often 
birds, but these animals are grouped with other 
sacred objects under the term tindalo^ iindadkoy 
or tinda'Of which is also the term for the ghost of 
a dead ancestor. In Kuviana, Kddystonc Island, 
and yella Bavella there is no trace of totemic 
organization, but this is found again in the Short- 
land Islands and Bougainville, where the totems 
1 ERS lx. 336. 


are universally birds, and here again descent is 
inatrilineal. 

A I bird form of social organization occurs in 
Kuviana, Fddystoiie I.slaiid, and Vella Lavella, 
and laohahly in parts at least of Choiseul. Here 
there is no form of clan organization, but the 
social organization is founded on kinship or genea- 
logical relationship.* In Eddystone Island a man 
calls all tht)se with whom he can trace relation- 
.ship his tff iuti, .'iml it Is this relationship by wdiieh 
marriage is regulated, a man not being allowed to 
marry any woman to whom he is related through 
either father or motlier. 'Phe furifi of dillerent 
person.s form groups which overlap, and there is 
notliing which corro.sponds accurately to tho 
descent of the dual and clan organizations. 

In San Cristoval there is a remarkable form of 
adoption in which a l>oy is adopted, not ns a son, 
hut as a father, n mother’s brother, or a grand- 
father, while a girl may be adopted as a mother or 
a grandmother. A eliild so ailoptcd assumes the 
name and status of the person whose place he 
take.s, tlie motive assigned for the practice being 
to ‘ keep green ’ the memory of a decea.sed person. 
By this process of adoption a child comes to be 
called father or grandfather, and it is )>ussihle that 
this practice accounts for ctertain peculinril ies of 
the nomenehitiire of relationship, such as the use 
of a coniinon term for the elder brother and the 
son’s son, which elsewhere have been explained by 
peculiar forms of marriage.’* These anomalou.s 
marriages, sucli as that with the wife of the 
father’s father, however, occur in San Cristoval, 
and probably form, as in otlier parts of Melanesia, 
the starting-point of the peculiarities of relatioii- 
shh). 

Definite hereditary cliieftainship is general in 
the Solomons, with patrilineal succession, oven 
whore descent is niatrilineal.* Tho concept of 
‘oliicf’ has been much inodilieil by European in- 
fluence owing to officials expecting chiefs to take 
an important part in government. In their original 
state this seems to have been largely foreign to 
the ideas of the people, the main functions of 
chiefs being to see that ceremonies wore properly 
carried out and that duly abundant feasts were 
provided on these oceasions. In recent times 
certain chiefs, especially in Kuviana, have acquired 
great authority and have extended this beyond 
the confines of their own island or district, and it 
may be that these were examples of a native 
tendency to extend the functions of a chief to 
other spheres than the religious, but in most case.s 
these functions have almost certainly been due, 
directly or indirectly, to external influence. In 
Eddystone I.sland chiefs and men who had taken 
ten lieads in warfare were allowed to have a seimml 
wife. 

An organization called Mntnmhala, siinilar to 
the Snkwe and Manggn of the New Hebrides,* is 
known to have been present in Florida in the 
Eastern Solomons fifty years ago, hut it appears 
to have been in process of deg^eneration ana soon 
disappeared under European influeiuje. There is 
no trace of the presence of such organizations in 
New Georgia, the Sliortlaud Islands, or soutliern 
Bougainville, but they reappear as the Rukruk, 
allied to the Ditkdiik of Now Britain,® in tho 
northern part of Bougainville, and occur here in 
conjunction with the dual form of social organiza- 
tion. In Santa Anna the members of diflerent 
totemic clans may not eat food cooked at one 
fire — a rule which in other parts of Melanesia 
holds good of the grades of the Sukwe and Mftngge. 

4. Religion. — This has an elaborate character in 

^KRKsW.m, 2 76. vlil. 426. 

* 76. vill. 863. * lb. ix. 863^. 

» Ib. ix. 836b. 
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which rites take place in connexion with sacred 
beings of many different kinds. These beings fall 
into two main classes: (1) the ghosts of the dead 
and (2) spirits which are not known to have had 
human form, 'rhese two classes are definitely 
distinguished in nomenclature, though the native 
classification so formed docs not always corre- 
sijond with the distinction between ghosts and 
spirits. 

(1) Of the two cults that of ghosts lies more on 
the surface and takes the more important jilace in 
the lives of the people. In general the ghosts who 
form the oliject of the religious rites are those of 
ne.'ir nd.'itivos of the person by whom or on whose 
bclialf the rites are performed, hut occasionally 
certain gliosts have become the object of a general 
cult. Thus ill San Cristoval a ghost named 
Harumae is propitiated by the slangliter of a pig 
when tlie jieople are going to war. In Eddyatone 
Island many of the toniate, or ghosts, are those of 
men long dead whoso names are uttered in the 
prayers and other formulas, and these are probably 
the men who originally introduced the rite and 
tliose who succeeded them in the knowledge of the 
ritual. In tliis island offerings to ghosts take 
place in connexion with most of the events of 
fife— tlie hrstfruits of both gardens and nutting, 
the first catch of lionito, the building of canoes 
and houses, the healing of disease — at various 
stages of war, and in connexion with many other 
ordinary events. The more important rites are 
known only to a few men, and this knowledge 
forms a kind of property which is communicated 
to anotlier only on the payment of money. In the 
Shortlaud Islands offerings with formulas expims- 
ing appeal are made to the ghosts of the dead on 
several occasions, including a feast of lirstfruits at 
the beginning of the nut season, the making of a 
new meeting-house, and the occurrence of sickness. 
When the offerings are made to dead kinsfolk, any 
person may otHciato, but on important occasions 
the chief should carry out the ceremony. 

The religious rites usually take place at special 
shrines. Tn the Western Solomons offerings of 
firstfruits, etc., are made at shrines containing the 
skulls of dead relatives. In Eildystone Island 
these are usually in the form of half a miniature 
house, divided longitudinally along the roof-ridge, 
ami are imoie sometimes of stone, sometimes of the 
usual materials of the house. In Ruviana they 
often have human or animal forms, and receptacles 
of skulls made in tlie form of animals occur in 
other parts of the Solomons. 'I’lie offerings at 
these shrines usually consist of puddings made of 
yam, taro, nuts, etc. In some cases these puddings 
arc hung up at the shrine, while in others they are 
Imrnt. In P^ddystono Island there are also shrines 
of a dillererit kind consisting of heaps of stones 
including one which stands upright liae a minia- 
ture monolith. It is especially at these .shrines 
that prayers are uttered which contain the names 
of men long dead, and it is possible that these 
shrii»es are the burial-places of some of the men 
whose names are thus preserved in the ritual. 

(2) Concerning the cult of the spirits which are 
distinguished from ghosts we have information only 
from two localities, San Cristoval ami Plddystone 
Island. In the former the non-human spirits are 
called fgona, /ilgona, or hi'una. Pools, rocks, 
waterfalls, large trees, or any places which excite 
awe are thouglit to Imj the abode of fgonay but 
these are not seen and are not the object of any 
special cult, though it is believed that the figona 
can take captive human souls and thus produce 
illness. The figorw, which take an important 
place in the religion have the form of snakes. 
C. R, Fox has recently discovered that the being 
who forms the object of a special esoteric cult in 


Ulawa, Hatoibwai, is a winged serpent. These 
figona can become stones, and sacr^ stones are 
especially associated with them. Prayers are 
offered to the figona to restore health to a sick 
man, to give ram in a drought, and to increase 
the crops. One of the serpent figona, Agunua, is 
more important than the rest. Agunua is believed 
to hav'e created all things. An annual ceremony 
occurs when nuts are first gathered and yams 
dug in which offerings of lirstfruits are maae to 
Agunua at a sacred grove, various symbolic rites 
being performed in order that such arts as house- 
building, mat-making, and wood-felling may be 
blessed by the figona. The most frequent offerings 
are puddings made of yam or nuts, which are 
partly burnt, partly eaten by the partieijpants in 
the rites. I’igs are also offered and occasionally a 
human sacrifice. 

The peo])Ie of Eddystone Island believe in the 
existence of several kinds of sacred beings which 
are distinguished from the tottuxte, or ghosts. The 
most important of these are the tarnasa, of whom 
there are two main kinds — the tarnasa mvua, who 
have to do especially with crops, and the tarnasa 
vambulc, who are concerned with the weather. 
These beings made man and the land, brought in 
new rites and inventions, and are still believed to 
make the crops grow and to control the weather. 
They are generally associated with special localities, 
and at each of these there is an ancient troe-stump, 
called rtnggt, with worn-away branches on which 
arm-rings and other offerings hang. The most 
important of these tanvisa is Vanavana, or the 
tarnasa of Momara. llo created man without any 
organs and with legs which would not bend, and 
called in a being styled tutnru to make hands, 
feet, eyes, mouth, nose, and genital organs with 
a stone implement. At present this tarnasa is 
believed to live underground and cause earth- 
quakes. The next tarnasa in order of importance, 
a female, has her seat at Nyatuloki. 'riie croco- 
dile, shark, and centipede are sacred to her. She 
is a tarnasa vamhuU and produces the north-west 
wind. Several of the tninasa are connected wlLli 
animals, and a number of animals such as the 
shark, crocodile, sting-ray, sea-snake, and various 
species of ant are sometimes spoken of as ‘ little 
tarnasa’ or ‘children of tanuisa,’ 

The tarnasa of Eddystone are especially con 
nected with the district of Narovo, the home of 
the bush-people of the islniid, and most, if not all, 
of them are reputed to have come originally from 
Ruviana. They exert less influence on the lives of 
the people than the to7nnte, but they are much 
revered and their rites are elaborate. 

Th») chief of these is the vntu tnuinm, which is performed at 
irregular intervals, especially when the crops fail. The people 
go to Momara with offerings of umi-rings and food, among 
which a special kind of hanana is essential; they sing luid wail, 
and, as they approach the spot, call out the names of all the 
plants wliich are used as food. Rin^ are hung on the rengije 
and the people feast. The tainma is asked by means of the 
ring method of divination i what has made him angry and led 
him to interfere with the food-supply. The ritual has several 
special tealurea. Whenever food or other objects pass from one 
]:^rHon to another they must be thrown ; nuUi must bo wrung 
off the bunch and not pulled, and the coco-nuts used must b« 
carefully lowered from the tree and not allowed to fall. The 
otncianla, called iama, are men specially consecrated by being 
nibbed with certain leaves and nuts. 

The asBociatiun of the tarnasa with definite 
localities suggests that, though they are not in 
general known by the people to have "been human, 
they are tlie representatives of men who introduced 
certain arts, such as agriculture and the know ledge 
of rites to control the weather. One tarnasa, 
Magoana, was certainly a man, his thigh-bones 
being still jireserved, and the human nature of 
the tarnasa is supported by evidence from Vella 
Lavella, where beings evidently equivalent to the 
I See below, } 7. 
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iamasa are called mbangara, the Eddystoue word 
for ‘chief,’ 

Most of the tamam vambule are sharks ; it is 
their function to make calm weather and also to 
protect men from being drowned or eaten by sharks. 
The rites are of various kinds ; in one the officiant 
ties the stem of a plant round a leaf taken from 
the shrine of the tamasa, walks into the sea with 
arms extended, and bales water as if in a canoe, 
uttering a prayer that the sea shall be still. 

In many of the formulas the names of beings 
are mentioned who are known as tomaU-tamasa. 
They are said to stop at the skull-slirineH and w’ere 
certainly once living men. There is little doubt 
tliat they are the ghosts either of the men who 
introduced the fawatva-cult or of men of a later 
time who were especially skilled in the knowledge 
of its rites. 

It uiay be noted that there are several points of resemblance 
between the tamasa of Kddystono and the Ji(j<ma of San Cristo- 
val. Doth care for a^friculture and the weather, but, while the 
figona are chiefly snakes, the snake is only one of many animals 
assoc'iate<l with the tamasa. Tiiore is some evidcfioe of the 
aaaociation of the tamasa, and especially of the weathcr-fantasa, 
with morality. The tamasa of Momara twists the limbs of an 
adulterer. All the weather-tawasa are angered by adultery 
and, by raising a storm, break the oanoos of the oCTeuderii, 
whont they eat. 

In Vella Lavcila, where the beings corresponding 
with the taniam are called mhangarat those con- 
nected with the weather seem to be the more 
important, and offerings are regularly made to 
them when the people go on the sea. The tamasa 
vuvua of Ed<l vstoue are also represented and seem 
to be especially connected with the cultivation of 
taro. Sharks are mbangara^ or are connected with 
mbangara, but there is no evidence that other 
animals are so regarded. 

Another sacred being of Eddystone Island whose 
cult is also found in Vella Lavella is Mateana. 
This being is associated with the meteor, shooting- 
star, and rainbow, and is believed to carry a spear 
by means of which disease or death is inflicted on 
any wlio come in its way. Mateana has come to 
be associated, probably by a secondary process, 
with the institution of tabu.^ In some cases the 
injury it inflicts follows the infraction of this tabu, 
but dLscase or death is also ascribed to chance 
encounters with tlie spirit. In Vella l^avella 
Mateana is propitiated oy offerings on the top of 
the house. 

A somewhat similar being of Eddystone is called 
Sea, which is much feared and seems to be a per- 
sonification of some form of wandering light which 
is regarded as dangerous. Sea is believed to carry 
a clul), the old weapon of the island, in place of 
the spear of Mateana, and probably represents an 
indigenous belief, while the cult of Mateana is of 
more recent introduction. 

Another disease-producing agency, distinguished 
from both the tamasa and tomate, is Ave, to whose 
activity opicleiiiic colds, and possibly influenza, are 
ascribed. Ave is as.sociated to some extent with 
shooting-stars and the rainbow, but is iiuil^e dis- 
tinct from Mateana. When an epidemic ascribed 
to Ave visits tlie island, the natives attempt to 
ban it by sending out to sea an imitation canoe 
which is believed to carry away the evil influence. 
There was some doubt whether Mateana and Ave 
are individual spirits or names for classes of spirits. 
The Arifflf-Mpirits, which are believed to produce a 
wasting disease accompanied fly sores, are certainly 
a class. Certain men are believed to liave the 
power of inciting the kita to action. After ascer- 
taining by means of the arm-ring method of 
divination whether the kita are willing to act, 
they perform rites with prayer that tlie victim 
shall exhibit the wasting, sores, or other symptoms 
of the disease. 


Two other classes of spirits are associated with 
the bush : (1) the tuturUf or mad spirits, supposed 
to inhabit the bush, where they live upon truits 
and nuts, arc believed to drive in.sane any person 
who falls into their power ; they seem to be to a 
large extent the ghosts of men or W’omen who, 
having liecome insane, have tied into the bush and 
died there ; the original nature of the tuturu belief 
is doubtful, but that these beings are believed to 
have formerly taken an important place in the 
spiritual world of the island is suggested by tlie 
part assigned to a tuturu in the legend of the 
creation of man;^ (2) the tonuite munggomuuf/gOf 
or ghosts of the bush, of which one called Tam- 
bukorna is e.spccially malignant, include the ghosts 
of people who have sullered violent death in certain 
w’ays, as by falling from trees, and of women who 
have died in child-birth ; it is possible tliat they also 
include the ghosts of the indigenous bush-people 
of the island, thoiigii it is more probable that these 
arc represented by the tuturu. 

Similar beings of the bush are found in San 
Cristoval, where they are classed with the ghosts 
as atnro hasimou. The people of tliis island 
believe in Himilar malevolent ghosts called acUiro 
ni matawa^ beings of the sea, half-human and 
half-fish, who shoot men with flying lish. It is 

{ lUHsiblo that these are the ghosts of men wdio 
lavo been drowned at sea or whose bodies have 
been cast into the sea after death. 

Throughout the Solomons there is a belief in 
another class of malevolent being which assumeH 
the guise of a person of the sox opposite to that 
of the human being it encounters. If the latter 
succumbs to tcinptatiou, his or her fall is followed 
in a few days by death, ’rhese beings are called 
aiaro hers in San Cristoval, anggemate in Eddy- 
stone Island, and aanggmmU in Vella Lavella. 

5. Tabu and medicine.— In Eddystone Island, 
and probably in other parts of the Solomons, the 
relation between religion and medicine is very 
close. In h^ldystone nearly all forms of disease 
are ascribed to the intervention of ghosts or other 
spiritual beings such as Mateana, Ave, or Tani- 
bukoma. In some c-ases it is l^Hcved that disease 
comes because the victim has accidentally intruded 
into the haunts of the disease- bearing B])irit, but 
the cause to wliicli illness is most often ascribed 
is the breaking of a tabu placed upon the fruit of 
certain trees, and especially upon the coco-nut, the 
arcca-nut, and the bctcl-vine. A large number of 
diseases are recognized, each of whicli is connected 
w'ith a s]>ecial kind of tabu, and there is a more or 
le.s8 deliiiito relation between the rites by which 
the tabu is imposed or removed and those by whicdi 
the leech cures the illness which results from its 
infraction. The ritual connected with each tabu 
is known only to a small group of men, or it may 
be to only a single man ; and, if this knowledge is 
imiiarl^d to another, tlie rites will be eflicacious 
only if money is given at the time, the novice 
acquiring liis new powers only through the pay- 
ment of money. As a rule knowledge of the rite.s 
by which the tabu is imposed or removed is 
acquired at tlie same time as that of the rites 
designed to cure the disease associated with tiic 
tabu. When trees are tabued, a sign distinclive 
of the tabu in ouestion is placed on or by the 
trees. This usually consists of certain leaves and 
creepers, hut it may also include stones, shells, 
fungi, a branch of a tree made in the form of a 
bow, etc., the leaves or other objects being usually 
in sets of four. When the sign is set up, a prayer, 
often of considerable length, is uttered wliicli in 
many cases includes the names of men, sharks, or 
other beings through whose agency the tabu is 
thus made ettective. The tabu is removed by a 
1 See above, p. 68‘2*>. 


1 See below, i 5. 
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rite of a simpler kind in which the tabu-sign is 
usually stroked with certain leaves, these move- 
ments with the accompanying formula being de- 
signed to roinove from the sign the spiritual 
inlluence to which the efficacy of the tabu is due. 
Another kind of rite is carried out when it is 
desired to use the fruit of a tree protected by 
a tabu. 

When a person falls ill, it is necessary first to rtiw^over the 
nature of the diHcase, and, if the symptoms do not make this 
ohviotiH, the cause may he ascertained by the ring method of 
divirmtion. Usually a number of diagnoses are made, each 
folliivverl by the appropriate remedies. If it is diagno.«ed that 
a tabu of a curtain kind has been broken, a man who knows the 
tnbii carries out tlic appropriate treatment. This is of various 
kinds, the most frequent measures being to stroke or rub the 
body or limbs with certain leaves, usually tour in number, and 
to spit chewed roots or btilnTs over the patient. The leaves 
urnMl in the treatment are afterwards worn by the patient, 
usually suspended from a creeper round the neck. Creepers 
are often placed over one or other shoulder of the patient and 
of other people present, and similar creejiers may t>e worn as 
armlets or ankletii. In all cases prayers are tittered desiring 
that the sick man may he mode well, the words used often 
indicating a belief in the presence of some influence within the 
sufferer which it is the object of the rites to expel. Usually 
the rites extend over four days, on the third of wnich nothing 
is done by the leech, this day being left in order to give the 
fuinate or other spiritual beings an opportunity for action. 
Some forms of treatment should bo carried out only during the 
waning of the moon, and in these coses the treatment is usually 
carried out in four successive months. When a cure has been 
effected, an offering is made of puddings, usually four in 
number. These may be burnt or put in the thatch of the 
house, and pien.^es of another pudding may he eaten by both 
patient and fccch. 

In some cases the tabu and associated treatment 
arc connected with a shrine, hut it does not appear 
that any ceremony connected with tlie tabu is per- 
formed at the shrine, thougli rites of other kinds 
may take place there. 

Wlien disease is ascribed to the agency of other 
spiritual beings the curative rites are much like 
those which follow the breaking of a tabu, the 
motive in most cases being the expulsion from 
the body of some spiritual agent by which the 
suH'erer is possessed. 

The breaking of a tabu corresponds with what 
we should ordinarily call theft, and there is littlo 
doubt that the institution of tabu came into being 
in K<ldystone as a moans of protecting property, 
'riiere is thus in this case a definite relation 
between religion anil morality. 

6. Head>hunting[. — Tlie practice of liead-bunt- 
iiig, wliich exists in Ruviana, Eddystoiie Island, 
Vella Lavella, Choiscul, and theShortland Islands, 
is closely connected with tin? skull-cult and with the 
cult of ghosts. A head hunting expedition is ac- 
coiiipaiiied throughout by rites of a religious kind 
which begin a year or more before a proposed 
expedition in connexion with t he new canoes which 
are made for the occasion. Various talismans and 
amulets are placed in the canoes during. the ex- 
pedition, and formulas are uttered and other rites 
performed which have definite reference to the cult 
of ghosts. Similar rites accompany the return of 
an expedition. This is followed at intervals by 
ceremonial dances which seem to have a definit.e 
religions character. The heaiifl which are taken 
in the expedition are placed in a house coiistructeii 
in a special manner, but, after they are so disjmsed, 
they are not the object of any special rites. 
Captives are also taken in the head-hunting expe- 
ditions. When brought to the island, these cap- 
tives are adopted into families, of which they 
are treated as members. They may marry native 
women and have children. In Vella Lavella they 
may even become chiefs, but they are always 
liable to be killed to supply heads when these 
are needed. These pituntsn, as they are called, 
are also chosen to take the leading part in certain 
ceremonies which are ^lieved to be accompanied 
by danger, as when it is necessary in the construc- 
tion of a new .skull-house th iO *110 skulls shall 


be touched by human hands in lieing transferred 
to their new resting-place. The heads are neetled 
at the building of a new house or a new canoe, and 
their use is almost certainly the survival of a 
former practice of human sacrifice. 

7. Divination.— Divination for various purposes 
is practised by two chief methods. (1) In one the 
diviner holds an arm-ring in his hand and puts 
questions to the ghosts, who give an affirmative 
answer by movements of the arm which carry 
the ring round and round in a circle. This metho<i 
of divination is especially frequent in religious 
rites, and it is by this means that tho.se with 
special knowledge of disease discover wliat tabu 
lias been broken or the nature of any other act 
by which a ghost or spirit has been offended. 
Refore performing a rite designed either to pro- 
tluce or to cure an illncsn, the officiant will ascertain 
by means of the arm-ring whether the being by 
whose power the disease has been proihiced is 
willing to cause or euro the sickncs.s. (2) The 
other method is by swaying movements of a canoe. 
Thus, if anything goes wrong on a head-hunting 
expedition, the canoe stops and its crew put ques- 
tions to it, taking the swaying of the vessel to 
indicate an affirmative answer. It is believed 
that these movements are produced by a shark, 
crocodile, or octopus, and in Kddystone Island by a 
special octopus called Ngganggai. In tliis island 
those animals are taiiuisaf and there is some reason 
to connect this form of divination with the tam<tsa 
vambule, the beings by whiidi the weather is con- 
trolled. These two kinds of divination almost 
certainly depend on the occurrence of movements 
jiroduced without any witting intention on tlie 
part of the liolder of the ring or the occujiants 
of the canoe. . They are of the same order as 
the automatic movements of the table-turner or 
the dowser. 

8 . Disposal of the dead.— There are many 
different methods of treating the bodies of tlie 
dead^ over twenty varieties having been noted 
by 0. E. Fox in San Cristoval alone. At the 
western end of this island, in tlie district of bird- 
toteuiism, the lending practice is cremation, the 
other chief method being to preserve the body 
in the house, the bones being collected wlien 
the flesh has disajipeared. In otlier cases the body 
is exposed on a platform or on a rock. In San 
Cristoval and other islands at this end of the 
Solomons the body of a chief is placed in a canoe 
or food-lK>wl and buried in a Sfjuarc or oblong 
mound, called heo, 50 ft. or more in length. The 
dead body is placed in a cavity on the top of 
tile mound, and sometimes this cavity is closed 
except for a shaft leading from tlie exterior of 
the mound. Sometimes there is a dolmen on 
the to}) of the mound, under which at a later stage 
the bones are placed. On the mound there is often 
a small statue of coral or stone, into which the 
‘ soul ’ of the dead man is believed to go. Rebind 
the head of these images there is an object like 
a pig-tail going down to the seat on which the 
image is rejiresented as sitting. 

Cremation and preservation of the liody occur 
also at the eastern end of Malaita, where the body 
of an important man may be kept in the house en- 
closed either in a canoe or in a model of the 
sword-fish. In Florida inhumation with later dis- 
interment of the skull is general, while in Savo 
this method is used only for chiefs, the bodies of 
the common people being thrown into the sea. 
In Eddystone, Ruviana, and Vella Lavella the 
usual method is to expose the body on a rock 
or small island till the skull can be removed 
and placed in one of the shrines already described. 
If a man so desires, his body can lie thrown into 
the sea. In the Shortland Islands the bodies 
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of ordinary people are either interred or thrown 
into the sea, wliile those of chiefs are cremated, 
and this is the habitnal practice in the <listrict 
of Buiri in Bougainville, in both places the bones 
are collected from the ashes. In the Shortland 
Islands they are thrown into water, each totemic 
clan having its own site for the purpose, and it 
is believed that they are swallowed by fishes or 
other animals. In other cases the bones are in- 
terred, and this is the habitual practice in Buin. 
In Choiseul the body is either burnt or treated 
as in Eddystone, the practice of this island being 
said to liave come from Choiseul. 

Thu buUefs <M)noemln]; Ihe nature of the soul and of the exist- 
ence after death vary much in different islands. The people 
of San Oristoval believe in two kinds of soul which in one part 
of the island are called annga and adaro, the former boini; cum- 

J tared \^nth the shadow from the sun and the latter with the re- 
lexinn from water. When a man dies the aunga leaves the 
l)ody either at the fontanello or by the mouth oiid ^oes to a 
distant place called Kodomana, of which the people have hut 
a vague idea. The adaro, on the other hand, remains for some 
time with the body and then goes either into the Jaw-bone 
or into a sacred stone, or, in the case of the chiefly clan, 
into the stone statue which is put upon the funeral mound 
(heo). In Florida the soul, called iarunga in life, leaves the 
body at death and becomes a tindalo, or ghost. In tkidystone 
Island the soul is called ghalaghala. ft leaves the bodv at 
death, soon after which a ceremony is performed in which 
it is caught and put under the ridge-pole of the house. Hoon 
after this another curetnonv is performed in connexion with 
which the ghost is believed to go to a cave near the highest 
point of the island. On the eighteenth day after death the 
ghalaghala is transferred by means of another ceremony to the 
shrine in which the skull is kept, and still later the ghalaghala. 
now called a fomafe, or ghost, goes to the home of the dead 
tilled Sonto, which is located in the island of Bougainville. In 
Vella Lavella it is believed that the ghost, here called njtofo, 
goes to the cave in Eddyntono Island which furnishes a tem- 
porary resort for the ghalaghala of that Island. In the Short- 
land Islands the soul, called ntinu, is Identifled with both 
the shadow and the reflexion. When a man dies, the nunu 
becomes a nitu, or ghost, and goes to a place in Bougainville 
which is the site of a volcano. There it recovers from the effect 
of cremation, and with r<»tored body returns to its own island, 
where it dwells in a special district. In some oases this is a 
place where the bones are buried after cremation. The soul in 
Buin Is calle<i «rd, a word which also denotes the shadow, 
the reflexion, and a dream. The tira leaves a man when he 
is ill and flics in the form of a bird to the under world, where 
tiicrc is a tree the leaves of which represent human lives. 
If (he soul-binl plucks the leaf representing the man whose body 
it has Icff, this man dies and the soul-bird stays in the under 
world. This home of the dead of Buin is the same volcano 
w'liii’h is the ternjM»rury home of the dead of the Shortland 
Islands. 

In all oases the life in the world of the dead 
dill'ers little from that of tlie living. The ghosts 
eat, drink, dance, marry, and liave oliildren, and 
in some (uuses it is believed Unit they die. The 
nature of the life after ileatli seein.s to be in 
ne way influenced by the kin<i of life the man 
has lived, though it rmiy ho influenced by eero- 
monial onii.ssioiis. Thus, if a man of tlie Sliort- 
lands had nothing burnt with him at his cremation, 
he would have no present to give to a being 
who meets him on the way to the homo of the 
dead in Bougainville, and either he would fail 
to reach the place or his arrival would he delayed. 

In severiil parts of the SolomoiiH it is believed 
that ]>ig8 an<l inanimate objects have souks. When 
an object is burnt or broken at tlie funeral rites it 
is believed that the soul of the object goes with 
the tleceased to the home of the dead. 

9. Magic.— Malignant magic is less prominent 
than in the more southerly parts of Melanesia. 
In Eddystone Island, whore it is called mba, the 
power of bringing disease or death by this means 
18 ascrilied to a few men and women >yho are 
also known as mbn. They act by obtaining a 
portion of the food of their victim, which is 
tlien enveloped in a covering and called penupenu. 
'rhia is kept in the clothing of the sonierer or 
plac.etl in tiie hot air of one of the funiaroles of 
the island, the motive in each case being to 
keep the penupenu warm and thus assist the 
occurrence of fever. When a person falls ill and it 


is suspected that he is suffering from the action 
of mbuy the worker of the magic is discovered by 
divination with on arm-ring, and formerly the 
person indicated was slung by one arm in a tree 
till he confessed and revealed where the penupenu 
was to be found. Now the magic parcel is dis- 
covered by certain men who are believed to act 
through friendly spirits known as toimite kuri. 
Those spirits know now to And the object by which 
the disease is being maintained in activity. It 
is believed that the malignant influence of the 
object once connected with the victim is due to 
the action of a spirit, which is almost certainly the 
ghost of a former mha. This variety of magic, 
which in many other parts of the world is sup- 
posed to depend on some virtue inherent in the 
magical ritual, is liere ascribed to a spiritual 
agency, and this kind of agency is even more 
definitely involved in tlie process by which the 
illness so produced is cured. In the same i.sland 
the injurious power of the evil eye is also ascribed 
to certain men and women called njiama^ who 
have the power of flying from place to place and 
proiluce by means of their look a disease accom- 
panied by bleeding from the throat which is nearly 
always fatal. Here again the power of the njiaina 
is ascribed to the agency of a tomate njinma^ or 
ghost of a dead possessor of the evil eye. 

Lituraturr.— H. B. Guppy, (Solowon I slaiuh and their 
Natiees, London, 1HH7; A. Penny, Ten Yearn in Melanesia^ 
do. 1887; C. M. Woodford, A Natvralut anumg the Head- 
Uunterf, do. 18!K) ; R. H. Codrington, The Melanenuins^ 
Oxford, 1891 ; Carl Ribbe, Zwei Jahre unter den Kannihalen 
der SalomO‘inHeln, Dreaden-Blaaowitz, 1903; G. C. Wheeler, 
ARW XV. [1912] 24, 821, xvii. [1914] t)4 ; R. Thurnwald, Forsch- 
ungen au/ den Salomo-Innetn und dem BiBinarck-Arehipel, 
i. and iii., Berlin, 1912; W. H. R. Rivers, The Uintoryvf 
Melanenian Society, 2 vols., Cainbrldtce, 1914 ; C. E. Fox 
and F. H. Drew, ‘ Beliefs and Tales of San Oristoval (Solomon 
Islands),’ JliAl xlv. (1916J 131, 187; C. E. Fox, 'Sooial 
OrKaniaation in San Oristoval (Solomon lalands),’ JRAI xlix. 
11910J 04. 

The* facts concerning Edd.vetone iHlaml am <lr!»wn from 
unpubliahed mutorial of the Percy Sladen Triiat F.xpeditlon 
to th« Solomon lelanda by A. M, Hocart and the jni.-Hent 
writer. W. H. Ji, KiVKKS. 

SOMA. — Sonuit an intoxicating plant of N.W. 
India which was pressed (Skr. .vw, ‘press,’ sorna^ 
‘the pressing’) ann allowed to fennent, is supposed 
to be the Ascle.pias acida QX Snrvustcmnui ri/nmale, 

‘ the expressed juice of wliich produces a [(cculiarly 
astringent, narcotic, and intoxicating elVect.’ As 
such it was regarded as a divine power, and, as in 
Mexico and Bern the ortli and similar intoxii^Uing 
plants were deilied, so in finlia and in Persia the 
svnuiy identical with the Zaratliushtriuii hftomriy 
was regarded as a god. Wlietlier in later tirnc.s 
the jdant calleil soiivi was really the same as the 
Vedic somay and whether this in t urn was actually 
Olio with the haorna of the Avesta and the Sputfii 
mentioned by Plutarch,' is qucstionahlo. It may 
be that the names (indubitably iilcntical) were 
retained when substitutes for the plant were used. 
Wc know that in the later pcrioil a ‘substitute 
plant’ was used in the Hindu voiaa ritual, and the 
plant called haorna by the Zoroastiians was not 
the soma of the later cult. But originally both 
names and i)Iants were the same. As early as the 
Samavrda it was recognized that there was a white 
as well as a yellow soma, anil tlie latter is said in 
the Rigvcdti - to grow upon Mt. Mfljavat, where it 
is fostered by the storm -god. 'Fhe eagle, on the 
other hand, is said to have brought it ‘ from the 
sky.'* It was mixed with water, milk, butter 
{gm)y and barley, and offered to the gods. It was 
at first drunk not only by the gods and the priests 
but also by other Aryans, and perhaiis by all. 
Later, as the cult became more regulated, only 
the three upper castes were permitted to drink 

1 De Is. et Osir. 40. * x. 84. 1. 

3 Rigveda, ix. 86. 24. 
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aoma, withal only as a religious ceremony, while 
surAf a rice-brarufy, became the popular intoxicant. 
So important was the jroma-cult that one whole 
book (ok. ix.) of the Uigvedii is devoted to hymns 
in its honour. It is called the soul of the sacrifice 
and the delight of gods and men. It strengthens 
the weak, inspires the poet, prolongs life, and 

f ives divine power to the goas. Especially is 
ndra (the god of strength and battle) the enjoyer 
of itoniay which (or who) is regarded as his inspirer 
and friend. As god. Soma, like Indra, frees from 
danger and conquers foos, and brings wealth to the 
Aryan from sky and earth and air.* 

* Soiim Ib addre«Bed in the highest straina of advitation and 
voiiHration ; all powers belong to him ; all lilessings are 
hentnight of him.** 

Even the juice, as it filters through the sieve for 
puvilication, is addressed in terms of divine 
worship. Besides the ninth book of the Rigve-da 
and hymns found also in other books, tlie SCtnut- 
vedci is devoted to its praise. From the descriptions 
it is evident that it was the yellow jfo???o-planL that 
was used by the Vedic priests ; this also is the 
colour of the Persian )in.oma. In the (much later) 
medical treatises no fewer than ‘24 varieties of tlio 
plant (then called) soiuft are mentioned. 

Before the end of the liiffreda period this yellow 
plant (which wasnliicked by moonlight and tnifhod 
in water and milk, and wdiich also had the pro- 
perty of ‘swelling’ as it was thus ‘purified’) 
tiecame esoterieally idenlilieil with the yellow, 
swelling, and water-cleansed moon, and in some of 
the latest hymns of the Uujveda there is no ques- 
tion that sonui miuuis the iiuKin. From this time 
onward amna was thus used in two senses, either 
of the divine plant or of the moon-god, until, as in 
the epics, unle.ss expressly (.he plant, the word 
soma means the moon. It is the moon-god as 
Soma who is portrayed in the Mahdbfutrata as a 
great warri(»r-god, ancestor of a race of heroes, etc. 
There is, however, even in this later period, the 
consciousness that soma is l.)oth plant and moon ; 
it is no longer an esoteric doctrine, but one 
generally recognized ; and in some mysterious way 
the ‘moon-plant’ is both moon ana plant. The 
divine power of the Vedic Soma, who also is a 
war-gou, made tliis i<lentification easy. It has 
even been urged that, in the earliest period. Soma 
was already the moon. This is the contention of 
Alfred Hillebrandt, who, in the first volume of his 
Vedischf^ Myfhnlogie, has presented the thesis with 
OTeat ingenuity. In this volume will be found 
9 ie most complete analysis of the position and 
character of the Vedic sonia, both as a plant (the 
different ways of fermentation are here described) 
and as the moon-god. Yet it does not seem to lie 
proved W this treatise that Soma was at first the 
moon. The Iranian conception is distinctly that 
of a plant alone, and in most of the Vedic passages 
the conc<'ption is also that of a plant, albeit a 
divine power. The wild hyperbole of Vedic utter- 
ance permits many expressions which appear to he 
impossible when used of a plant, but some even of 
these are not applicable to the moon. Thus it is 
said that Soma gives the sun his light,® and it is 
not necessary to infer from this or other extrava- 
gant phrases that Soma is the moon. Soma is also 
said to create all things, which applies to neither 

f )lant nor moon, but is only one of innumerable 
auds given to sundry gods, any one of whom at 
any time may he called creator, preserver, light- 
giver, etc., as the hcnotheistic poet is inspired to 
wilder flights of praise. Hillebrandt’s main thesis, 
that ‘everywhere in the Rig-Veda Soma means 
the moon,’* is itself an exaggeration, which he has 
not hesitated to carry to its logical conclusion and 
1 Riawda, 1. 01. 7 and ix. pamm. 
a W. D. Whitney, JAOS lU. {185S1 mi 
a liffjredd, vi. 44. C:*. Pp. 340, 480. 


80 predicates a lunar Haoma in the Avesta. In 
the Eigveda the prevailing thought is that the 
plant soma as an intoxicant stimmates Indra, the 
war-^od, to sl^ enemies, human and divine, and, 
as stimulator, Soma himself may be said to be the 
‘foe-killer.* In one hymn Indra explains that he 
has drunk soma and is thereby nerved to do groat 
deeds in a semi-intoxicated condition. This aama 
is the ' sharp- horned bull’ (which Hillebrandt 
internreis as ‘ horned ’ moon), as it is said : ‘ Like 
a hull with sharp horns is thy brewed drink, 0 
Indra,’ * and the reason for the simile is given as 
‘ because it bellows,’ alluding to the roaring flood 
of juice pouring noisily into the vat. A nirther 
argument against Hillebrandt’s interpretation is 
that the ancient name for moon {mas, identical 
with /xTfjt, pels) is never applied to Soma. The 
allusion in Eigveda, x. 85. 3, to ‘ the Soma 
known to the priests, whereof no one eats’ implies 
that the esoteric interpretation, to which allusion 
has been made, has linally in this late hymn 
identified plant and moon. The late Athirmmda 
also speaks of ‘ the god Soma who, they say, is the 
moon.’® This is in line with the gradual mystical 
tendency which appears fully develope<l in the 
Bmhmanas. It is also analogous to the mystic 
character of the vine-worship or Dionysiae cult of 
Greece. Euripides says of Dionysos : ‘ Born a god 
he is poured out in libations to gods j through liini 
men receive good.’ * So Soma is poured out to g<id, 
being himself a god, and he gives goods and cures 
woes, as Dionysos in the same passage is said to be 
the ‘cure {^dppaKov) for all woes.’ ‘We have 
drunk Soma, we have become immorUil,’* says the 
Vedic worshipper, who ‘knows the gods' — much 
like a Greek mystic. 

The later moon-Soma is fabled to have married 
33 (later 27) daughters of the creator-god Frajaputi 
(later Daksha) and to have roused the jealousy of 
the others by excessive devotion to one of them 
called Ilohini. The others went bock to their 
father, who permitted Soma to take them again 
only on condition that he associated equally with 
them all. He agreed, but broke his promise, and 
hence was punished with a waning sickness or 
oonsiimption, which causes the moon to diminish 
every riKinth. This fable of the Tail tin ga 
Sainhitd^ is popular in all later literature. The 
‘wives’ are the signs of the lunar zodiac. As 
moon. Soma in the epics and Purdnaa is ‘ lord of 
stars and planets, of priests and plants, of sacrifices 
and of devotions.’® In tliis later mythology Soma 
is son of Atri or of Dharma, or is produced from 
the ocean-churning. His great exploit was the 
rape of Tftru, wife of Brhaspati, which cau.sed the 
war of the gods described at length in the epics and 
Purdaas and constantly alluded to in (classical 
literature. According to these later legends, it 
wa.s the son Ikhii of this intrigue who as Biulha, 
the planet Mercury, became the ancestor of 
the lunar race ami so, eventually, of Kf^na. The 
lat/cr moon-mythology gives Soma several new 
naiijes or title.s, the best known of which are ‘ crest 
of Siva’ (Siva carries on his brow the crescent 
moon), ‘ hare- marked ’ (the Hindus see a hare in 
the moon), and ‘lord of the lotuses.’ The muon- 
S<una is represented as drawn in a three-wheeled 
chariot by ten white horses. 

See also art. Haoma. 

Lithraturr. — The chief literature is oontaiiicti in several 
notable arlicrleii of which the content is now available in the 
books mentioned below. It will lie neoessary to refer only to 
the uiaHterlv artt. of P. Windischmaiin, *Ueljer den Soma- 
cultuBder Arler,* In Abhandlungen MUncK AkademU, iv. tlHlSJ ; 
and R. Roth, in ZDMO xxxv. [18811 681, xxxviii. [18S4J 134. 
The subject is treated at length by A. Hillebrandt, Vedinoha 

1 Rigveda, x. 86. 16. ® xi. 0. 7. 

« Baochoe, 272 f. < Rigmda, viii. 48. 8. 

» ii. 3, 5. ® Tiftife AtrrttMt, i. xxll. 
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Mythologies BreslAu. 1891>1002, i., * Soma ’ : and very fully (with 
copious extracts from preccdiiifp literature) by J. Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Texts, London, 1868-72, ii. 4ft9, v. 268. For the Vetiic 
Soma, A. A. Macdonell. Vedio Mythology, Stuttaart, 1807; 
and, for Soma in the epics, B. W. Hopkins, Kpxe Mythologu, 
do. 1915 (both In 01 A P), may bo consulted ; also Hopkins, The 
Religinns of India, Boston, 1806. Iy>ndun, IHlHi, p. 112 f (with 
preceding literature, p. .679), where, as in Muir, some of the 
hyinuH to Soma are translated and a fuller diseussion nmy be 

found. E. Washburn Hopkins. 

SOMALIS.— See Abyssinia, Hamites and E. 
Africa. 

SOMNATH, PATAN SOMNATH. - Somnatli 

(Skr. Somnndtha, ‘lord of soma^ [y-P-]* faiiiouH 
sacrod plant ‘), an ancient town in the State of 
JnriAjjarli, Kfttliiawar, Hoinbay (lat. 20^ 53' N., 
lonj'. 70“ 28' E. ), is noted as the site of tlie fainous 
toinnle of Somnath, the scene of the destruction of 
the Vadava tribe in an internecine stru^^^ilc, and of 
tlie death of Krsna, who seems to liave been in 
this place the object of a cult independent of that 
of the hero of Matliurfi.^ Little is known of the 
famous temple before its destruction by Mahmud 
of Uhaznl (A.D. 1024-26). 

According to Khoridsunir in the Uabibn-s-siydr, * Buinnat was 

E laced in an ido1-lcni|'le u]ion the Bhoru of the Hca. Tlie ignorant 
lindu.s, when Buiilten with fear, aBBemblc in hia temple, and on 
those nights more than 100, (XKi men come into it. From the 
extremities of kingdoms, they bring offerings to that temple, 
and 10, (KK) cult.iv.'iteil villages are set apart for the expense.8 of 
the keepers thereof. So many exuiii.site jewels were found 
there, that a tenth part, tliereof could not be contained entirely 
in the treasury of any king. Two tlioiisand Braliinuns were al- 
ways occupied ill prayer round about the temple. A gold chain 
weighing 200 tnatis, on which liells were fixed, hung from a 
corner of that temple, and they rang them at appointed hours, 
so that by tlie noise thereof the Brahmiius might know the time 
for prayer. Three litindred musii'ians and 6(K) duiuMtig slave- 
girls were the servants of ( hat temple, and all the necessaries of 
life wore proviiled for tlieni from the offerings and bequests for 
pious usages.’ 3 

•Sultfm Malpnuid, having entereil into the idol-temple, beheld 
an excessively long and hrooil room, insomuch that fifty-six 
pillars had been made to support the roof. Somnat was au idol 
cut out of stone, whose hciglit was flve javds, of which three 
yards were visible and Iw’o yards were concealed in the ground. 
Yaminn-d-duula, having broken (he Idol with his own hand, 
ordered that they should pack up pieces of the stone, take them 
to Uhaziiiii, and throw them in the tlireshold of the Jaiiii' 
Masjid fcathedral mosipii'J.’^ 

The common tale that the ‘ idol,’ when broken, 
was found to be liollow and stulVed with diamouds 
and other precious stones Is obviou-jly a fable; it 
was really a l/hf/a, or .symbol of Siva, and such 
storuiS are never liollow’ed in this way.® The 
present ruined temple was built by Komrirapala in 
A.i). 1 169, and wa.s the second reconstruction of the 
temple destroyed by Mahimid.® 

Another legend told that Mnbmud carried off to 
tlhazni the i'.arvcd gates of the temide. At the 
close of the Afghan w’arof 1842 Lord Kllenborongh, 
the govornor-geiieral, directed that these gates 
shouhi 1)6 brought to India, and he addre.ssed a 
pompous j)roclamation to the chiefs aimouiicing 
that ‘ the insult of eiglit hundred years had been 
avenged.* I’lie gales are now deposited in a room 
in the Zanana court-yard of the Agra Fort. They 
clearly have no connexion with Somnath, being 
made of Ghazni deodar pinewood, bearing no re- 
semblance to Hindu w^ork, and being decorated 
with an Arabic inscription relating to the family 
of Subiiktigin, ruler of (Jhazin (A.D. 977 1197).'^ 

) For tl\o discussion on the identification of the plant soo 
O. W’^att, Diet, of the Kcmimnic Prodnetm of India, Calcutta and 
London, 1S89 93, iii. 246 ff. ; on the post-Vcdic nppIi(’ation of the 
name to the moon see A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (fHAP 
Ml. i.), Strassbnrg, 1897, p. 112 ff. 

*J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Krishna, ( 'hristiaiiitv, and the 
Oujars,’ JR AS, Oct. W07,jf>. m ff. 

^ H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India as told by its (non Historians, 
Jyindon, 1867-77, Iv. 181. 

*Ib. IV. 182 f. 

B M. Elphinatone, ffist. of Indian, London, 1874, p. :W6. 

6 Progress Report qf the Arch. Survey of H'. rmtin, lS0fi~99, 
Calcutta, 1890, p. 8. 

7 Archaioloaical Report, 1908-0/^^ Calcutta, 1904, p, 17 ; E. B. 
llavell, Harulbook to Agra, London, 1904, p. 62 f. 


Litkratuki.— B esides the authoritien quoted above, sec various 
aivuimts of tlie place: IGI xxiii. tl90HJ 74 f.; BQ viii. 11884] 
607 ff. ; The Ain hAkbari, tr. H. Blochinan and H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1873-94, il. 246 f. ; H. Yule, The Book of Marco Poltfl, 
London, 19fi.H, 11. 400 f. ; J. Tod, Travels in Western India, do. 
1«39, p. 328ff. W. CROOKK. 

SOOTHSAYING. — Sec Divination, Pro- 

I’HECV. 

SOPHISTS.— The sophists with whom this 
article deals are the iiaid tcai hers w ho undertook 
to prepare young men, by Ici^tures or private 
tuition, for a i>ublic career in the city-state.s of 
Greece. Such were Protugoras and I soerates {qq.v . ). 

I. Lives and writings. It sliould ahvays 
borne in mind tliat tlie writings, save a few 
fragments, are lost and the sophists themselves 
for the most part known liy tlie testimony of 
their o])poiient.s. Prodiciis of (.'eos, a couutiyman 
of the poets Simonides and Ihiechylides,^ fre- 
quently visited Atliens. We read of one occasion 
w'hen his speech before the Athenian senate (pre- 
sumably as the envoy of lulls, the towmship in 
Ceos to which he hclongcd) won great admiration, 
while his public lectures attrucled tlie young and 
brought him large sums in fce.s.^ Tlicre are 
allusions to the .scale of jiayinent, which ra.ngetl 
from half a drachma to liny diachmas.^ In order 
probably that bis pupil might acquire a good jiroso 
style, Prodieus laid great stress on the accurate 
use of terms* and the careful discrimination of 
synonyms.® That his di.stiuctions w'ere not always 
logical is clear from the criticisms of Aristotle* 
and of Alexander of Ajihrodisias.^ Hut, besides 
grammar and rbetorie, be also gave instruction in 
ethics. One of bis w’orks, the 7/wr«f, as we know 
from the scholiast on A listopl nines’ Cloudfi, .S6I, 
contained a famous apologue, whicli is referred to 
by Plato and happily ]»reserve<l to us in subsisiico 
by Xerio])hon.® Pleasure and virtue per.'^onilicil 
appear to tlio young Hercules, urging tlioir con- 
Hicting claims on his allegiance uiilil he decides 
to forgo the allurements of ea.se and follow tho 
toilsome path of duty. 1‘hoin this it appears that 
Prodieus upheld the orthodox Gret'k morality of 
his day, as enforced by the poets. Iteniai-ks of 
Prodieus on the right use of wealth are quoted 
in the dialogue Eruxiaa.^^ Hut the author of the 
Axiochtis in probably mistaken wdien he puts into 
the mouth of Prodieus the well-known Epicurean 
maxim that ‘ deat.li is nothing to us, since it does 
not concern the living and the dead no longer 
exist.’ From Aristoiihanos’ Birds, 692, and the 
scholiast rif/ loc., it may he inferred that Prodieus 
hiul somewhere sketched a cosmogony, though of 
its contents we are ignorant. In Clouds, ,360, he 
is called a /icTcwpofro^Krri^s, a term whicli there 
seems the counterpart of 4>v<no\6rfo^ as used by 
Aristotle of tho lonians and other early physicists. 
Jdke them, he certainly wrote a work irepl 
of whicli (hilen Jias ]uescrvcd a single fragment 
dealing with human jihysiology.^* (jf liis views 
on religion we know a little more. Philodemus the 
Epicurean,^* in agreement with Cicero,^* Sextus,^’ 

1 Plato, Protagoras, 839 E. 

5* Plato, Ilippias Major, 282 0. 

8 Plato, i4jjf>cATw», :«>6C, Cratylus, 884 D; Aristotle, Rhet. 
IH. 14, 1415 b 1.6. 

* Marr.e)linus, Vit. Thiie. 36. 

B Pluto, Prot. BH? A-O, 810 A, B, Merw, 75 B, Euthyd. 277 Ii, 
Ijaches, 107 B, D, Charmides, 16.1 A, B, D. 

« Top. ii. 0, 1126 2‘i. 7 Comm, in Top. 181. 2. 

« Symp. 177 B. » Mem. ii. I. 21-34. 

10 cf. Hesiwl, Works and Days, 286 ff. ; Plato, Phad/), 68 Dff., 
Rep. ii. 36.3 A If. 

•' ,396 E, 396 E, .397 D. 13 309 B, C. 

U) Oalen, de. Elementis (Opera Omnia, ed. O. 0. Kuhn, Lelpr.ig, 
1821-33,1. 487). 

!■* Dr Virt. Physic. 11. 9, iii. 196 (Q. IIolmrLichX 

M De Piet. ch. 9. 7, p. 75 h. 

W De Rat. Deorum, i. 42 (118) ; cf. i. 15 (.38)t 

17 Adn. Math. ix. 18, 52. 
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and Thetnistiiis,^ namen ProdicuB m the firat to 
baae an explanation of religious rites and belief 
in the gods on a definite ration alistio theory. It 
would seem, Prodicus thought, that those natural 
objects which benefit us and sustain life were 
conceived as deities— sun and moon, rivers and 
springs, fields and fruits of the earth, fire and 
water, corn and wine. Most religious rites would 
then closely connected with agriculture. This 
theory was more than once restated, notably by 
the Stoic Persaeus, 

Gorgias of Lcontini in Sicily, a pupil of the 
Sicilian Empedocles, holds a very important place 
in the development of Greek prose style and 
forensic rhetoric.* He wrote a treatise on Nature 
or the Non-Existent^ which in the manner of the 
Eh^atic Zeno proved up to the hilt (1) that nothing 
exists ; (‘2) that, if anything existed, it could not 
be known or conceived by man ; (3) that, if any- 
thing existed and were known, it coul<l not be 
divulged to another. Of this tour de force we 
have a detailed account in the treatise he Xtno- 
phane^ de Zenonc^ de Gorgia (as it i.s wrongly 
entitled) in the Aristotelian Corpus* besides an 
abstract in Sextus Empiricus.* Despite this 
scepticism, (iorgias seems to have adopted and 
extended his master’s hypothesis of perception 
by means of ‘pores’ or channels.® In ethics he 
upheld a plurality of virtues, which arc differently 
developed under different conditions of ago and 
sex.® However, unlike other sophists, Gorgias 
did not undertake to teach virtue,^ but rhetoric, 
which he declared to be the first and most indis- 
pensable of all arts.® Yet his admission* that the 
art of persuasion deals with right and wrong, the 
just and the unjust, shows that some recognition 
of moral judgments, some outline, at least, of 
ethical theory, is required from the orator. In 
the famous <liscussion with Socrates on the ques- 
(ion whefher it is hotter to suffer than to do wrong 
Gorgias stands aside: it is his pupil, the light- 
mimled Polus of Agrigentum — ‘colt by name and 
colt hy nature’— who is the opponent of Socrates. 
To Polus the prosperous career of the usurper 
Archedaus seems enviable, for have not his crimes 
brought him fiower, with its attendant wealtli and 
fame ? ** 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon is another sophist 
wlio <lev(itcd himself to teaching rhetoric. His 
writings were confined, so far as we know, (o 
speeclies and an important treatise on the Art 
fiiydXT] T^x^v)- To this <lirection his services were 
conH])icuous. Critics were «lisposed to attribute to 
him rather than to Isocrates tlie introduction of 
the intermediate or mixc<l stylo, which eventually 
superseded both the high-flown and the hahl.^* We 
are told that he was rash and combative in argu- 
ment, as his name suggests,^* and tins may bo the 
reason why Plato chose him in the first book of the 
Rcpnhtic, to play an arrogant and offensive part in 
su])port of the nefinition of justice as the interest 
of tlio stronger.^'* A literal^ artist like Plato was 
not likely to miss the opening afforded by such a 
definition, with which we may well credit the 
historical Thrasymachus. But, as the dialogue 

f uoceods, 'fhrasymachus becomes tamed, and at 
ast wo hear with no great surprise that Socrates 
I Or. 30, ccl. W. Dlndorf, Lfiip/.ijf, 1832, p, 422. 

Sec K. O. Jebb, The Attic OratorH, I^ondon, 1876, i. p. 
exxiil ff. ; F. Blass, Di^ atiuehe Beredsamkeit'^, l^ipxiir, 1887, 
i. 47-»l. 

3 979 a 11-998 6 21. 4 ^ dw. Math. vii. 06 ff. 

» Meno, 76 A-E ; Theophrastus, de l<jne, j| 73. 

« Plato, Meno, 71 DU. ; Aristotle, rilitiat, i. 18, 1260 a 27. 

7 Plato, Meno, 95 B, C. 

8 FhUehm, 58 A, C, Oorgian, 449 A, 456 Bff. 

» 454 C. 75. 460 C, 460 A f . , 482 C. 

11 Ib. 470 D ff. 

13 Dion. Ilal. Jrtdiciwn Demusthmiii, 8. 

13 Aristotle, Rhel. ii. 23, 14006 19. 

1* Kep. i. S380ff. 


and Thrasymachus have never been enemies and 
are now very good friends.' In this connexion it 
should not be forgotten that we have a very 
difterent sentiment cited from a speech of Thrasy- 
machus : 

‘The gods take no notice of human affairs; otherwise they 
would not have overlooked Justice, which we see every day 
violated.' 3 

The spirit of this utterance is that of the book 
of Job. A specimen of his stylo is preserved by 
Dionysius of HalicarnasHus.* 

Hippias of Elis, like Prodicus and Gorgias, 
travelled about Greece, acquiring wealth and 
celebrity by giving lectures and taking pupils.* 
As Prodicus represented lulis at Athens, so Hip- 
pias seems to have been the political agent of Elis 
at Sparta.® His accomplishments were varied; 
besides arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, he 
was versed in poetry, music, mythology, philology, 
and history. To Instorians of mathematics ho is 
known as the discoverer of a curve, called after 
him ‘the quadratix of Hippias.’* Further, he 
acquired no mean skill in manual arts, if, as avo 
are told, he appeared at Olympia with every 
article that he wore made by bis own hands, 
even to the signet-ring, which he had himself 
engraved, and the curry-comb and oil-flask of his 
own manufacture. Ho is also said to have in- 
vented a mnemonic system. IMiat he w’as a 
learned antiquary is attested by bis writings, of 
which the register of Olymjuc victors (’OXuprioriKui^ 
draypa</>h) was jicrhaps the most important. His 
mo<le of instructing his pupils is criticized ns too 
nearly akin to the curriculum of .schoolboys.® As 
he claimed to at liomc in all the learning of the 
age, he sought to popularize dilVerent branches of 
it, but the instruction so given must often liavo 
been .superficial. Hy Xenophon* ami hy Plato (or 
whoever WToto the tw'o dialogues Hippitts Major 
an<l Hippias Minor) he is represented as discussing 
with Socrates such subjects as justice, beauty, and 
the peculiar Socratic thesis that injustice when 
voluntary is better than wdien involuntary. 
Hippias Is made to appear conceited and ridiculous, 
hut the ojunions he defends— sometimes against 
nuihbling or <low'iiright fallacy — in no way diverge 
from those approved by popular Greek morality. 

There is little ground for supposing Critias the 
sophist to he any other than the Athenian poli- 
tician who took j)art in the revolution of the Pour 
Hundred and w^as chief of the Tliirty Tyrants—- 
that extreme oligarchical faction which, after the 
fall of Athens in 404 B.C., attempted to extirpate 
democracy hy a reign of t(wror. It is not easy to 
imagine this ruthless doctrinaire giving lessons, 
but lie certainly Avas a prolilic Avriter botli of verse 
and of prose. In the play entitled Sisj/phus^ 
probably by him, though some authors refer it to 
Eiiriphles,'® one of the characters sets forth specula- 
tioiis on the origin of the belief in the gods. The 
lines <pioted by Sextus Empiricus'^ describe Iioav in 
the beginning men lived a mere animal life without 
laAv and order ; h(>w% to prevent violence and 
oppression, severe nenaltics Aviire enforced ; but, 
as these could only check ojien crime, secret 
Avrong-doing Avent unpunished until some man, 
shreAvder than his felloAvs, thought to discourage 
. 1 Rep. vl. 498 C. 

3 Herniiaa, In Flatonii Pheedrum Scholia, ed. P. Couvreur, 
Paris, 1901, p. 239, 21. 

3 /.ofl. CtK. 

* Plato, Aval. 19 E, Ilipp. Maj, 281 A ff., 282 Dff., 286 A. 

® Hipp. Maj. 281 A, B. 

6P. Tannerv, Pour Phistoire de la science hellhw, Pari.-«, 
1887, p. 247 ; f. L. Heath, Euclid's Elements, Cambrid^fp, 1$M)S, 
i. 266. 

7 HipfK Min. 868. 8 Plato, Prot. 8181), E. 

9 Mem. IV. Iv. 5 ff. 

ASt. I. vll. 2 (Diels, Doxographi Gratci, Berlin, 1879, p. 
298) ; cf. Athenneui), xi. 496 B. 
u Ado. Math. ix. 64. 
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it by proclaiming the existence of mighty and 
immortal beings, who see all that is hidden and 
hear all that is said in secret. In order to heighten 
the dread of them, he placed their al)ode in the 
sky, whence came the terrible thumlerholt and the 
beneficent rain. 

These are the more eminent among the older 
sophists, whom we know from our chief authority, 
Plato, There were, however, some whom he does 
not mention by name, as Xeniades of Corinth, 
who, a(!(!ording to Sextus,^ taught thorough-going 
scepticism. On the other hand. Antiphon the 
sopliist, who was not the same person as Antiphon 
the orator,® was constructive, even dogmatic, and 
his claim to rank as a philosopher is not disputed 
Philoilemus the Epicurean, etr oCv pt}TopiKbs €tre 
Kal 0iX(i(ro0os He was obviously 

interested in and familiar with the physical 
inquiries of his predecessors. He wrote a work 
On Truth in two hooks, the one dealing with first 
principles, the other with physics and anthropology. 
This work, if we may juuge by cit^itions or single 
words in Ilarpocration and Pollux, must have been 
widely read and studied. From the first l>ook 
a few fragmentary utterances are cited : 

‘ For the Wonl or Ijojfos all in one. Once understand this, 
and yon will know that for the Won! nothing exists singly either 
•f the things seen by tho farthest reach of the eye or of thoughts 
•onceived ny the farthest stretch of the mind.' 

* Hence it needs nothing aji<i accepts not anything of any, 
hut is infill it e and Belf-BiifflHent.' 

‘The mind leads the body in the direction of health and 
disease, or whatever else it tuny he.' 

Time lie held to be ‘a conception or measure, not 
a real substsince. ’ ^ His proposal for the quadrature 
•f the circle is criticized by Aristotle,® by Simpli- 
cius, ad lor. and by Themistius.’ In the second 
hook he dealt w'ith the sun, moon, eclipses, the 
saltness of the sea, and other physical phenomena. 

The sun he described as ‘fire traversing the moist air which 
encircles the earth, setting when It leaves the air enkindled, 
rising to renew the attack when the air has again grov^ ii damp.'o 

In spite of Anaxagoras, ho adhorod to the old 
view that the moon shone by her own liglit, being 
put out by the approach of the sun, because a 
stronger lire tends to put out a weaker one, and in 
like manner the other stars are obscured by the 
sun.** Samples of bis style are furnished by 
Stobtpus.*® Of his ethics we can only jn<lgo by 
fragments of a treatise On Concord^ wliicli em- 
phasize the importance of education and mar- 
riage, or point a moral against injustice and 
cowardice. 

The anonymous sophist whom we know from 
lamblicliu.s ” resembles Antiphon (with whom some 
would identify him) in bis treatment of ethical and 
social questions. He, too, insists on the need of 
training to supplement natural emlowment. Only 
by practiee, begun early and long eoiitinued, can 
men become virtuous or successful, or acquire fair 
fame. I’lie same advantages become good or evil 
according as they are used well or ill. Every man 
should practise especially two forms of self-control : 
(1) his lionesty should be proof against bribes; (2) 
liis courage should not shrink oven from tho sacri- 
fice of life for his country. A truly good man 
seeks reputation, not by external distinction.s, but 
by his own goodness. We must not think obedi- 
ence to the laws cowardly or the u.so of might for 
aggression something valiant and noble. Men 
cannot live in isolation ; they must come together 
in society if they are to get even a bare living ; nor 

I Adv. Math. vil. .^iS. 

* SuldaM, s.v. ; Hormngencs, de Ideis, ii. 11. 7. 

Poem. col. 187. ^ (Voluminum HercMluiwneium^ Ool- 
lectio altera, Napleii, 1862-76, vi.). 
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will this sulfice if there be lawdessness, which 
entails worse evils than life in isolation. Hence it 
follows of necessity that law and right are the 
bonds of civil society. Imagine a superman, in- 
vulnerable in body, exempt from disease and 
suflering, of iron will, who might be supposed 
competent to use his strength for aggression and 
defy the laws with impunity ; still, even he, if 
there were such an one, which is impossible, would 
bo safe only so long as ho upheld the laws ; for the 
rest of mankind, given <lisciplinc in their superior 
numbers, could by force or fraud overcome him. 
'rhe writer sets forth at length the contrast between 
the blessings of an orderly government — tho con- 
fidence and security wliicli it afl’ords wlieii men 
have leisure to attend to tlieir private concerns and 
are free from alarm of civil strife or foreign war — 
and the opposite evils wliich come in tho train of 
lawlessness. It is in such a state of anaridiy 
and disorder that the tyrant or usurper springs 
up. 

The fragmentary treatise entitled Twofold Argu- 
ments (Siffuol \6yoi} has bci;n called a specimen of 
early eristie, hut is rather a storelumso of special 
topics, Aristotle’s etSrj,^ snitalile for conlrovcrsy, 
wTiichever side the orator or disputant may take. 
It cannot have been tlie show-picco {iTriStt^iO of a 
wandering sophist, but, as Diels says, a formal 
school-lecture to bis pupils by one settled in a 
town where the dialect spoken was Doric ; and it 
follow’S from i. 8 that its date is about 4u0 li.C.- 

The methorl la to take curUiin pairs, good and bad, fair and 
foul, right and wrong, true uiul false, and argue in the C'»s« of 
earh pair : first, that there is not any ah.solute <li.stinction 
between ltd two nieml)ers; and then, again, lliut there is, the 
coneludfon in the latter ciase being generally reaehed by rfdiirtio 
a^labmrdum. Thus the famous antithesis of nature and con- 
vention is presented in several diHtinct forms. Tho next theme 
do treated id that there id no difference in the conduct of the 
sane ami the insane, the wise and the foolish ; the next, that 
wisdom and virtue cannot he taught, heeau.se (a) one cannot 
impart a thing to another and keep it himself ; {h) if they were 
teachable, there would be a recogni/.eil class of toacjhers ot 
wisdom and virtue, as of luudio ; (c.) again, the sages of old would 
have made their sons wise, which is not the case ; (*/) many 
tmpilsof profeddcd sophists have got no good by their in.struci ion ; 
(«r) many have become eminent who never .studied under sophistd. 
Against (a) we cun appeal to experience ; sehoolmasters and 
teachers of tho lyre do both impart their special knowledge and 
reiitin It ’, (6) we answer that there is a special «’laKs of teachers, 
the so-called sophists ; as to (c), there is the case of Polyclitus, 
who taught his own son to lie a statuary ; as to (ti) uml (r), the 
’iistances are admitted, but the inference is irrelevant. 'There 
IS such a thing as natural endowment, ifnitria, and, if one has 
enough of this, he can dispense witli education. I do not say, 
adds the author, that virtue and wisriom can he taught, hut the 
proofs alleged to the contrary do not satisfy mo. Other argu- 
ments follow aguindt the institution of the lot (firguim nls in its 
favour aro wanting) and in support of the position llmt Lin; best 
theorist is also the host pracLititjner of any art. Here negative 
.rguments arc wanting. 

Of sophists eminent aH dialect icinris Euthyderaus 
and Dionysodorus are familiar ligures tliroii;;b 
Plato’s dialogue named after the former. Tlicre 
w’ere also Bryson of the IVmLic IleriKdoa, a circle- 
squarerlike Antiphon, whose pupil Polyxenus was 
asserted by Plninias to liave lieen the author of the 
‘third man’ argument against the theory of ideas, ^ 
and Lycophron, who held that law, ho far from 
directly jiromoting civic virtue, was merely a 
guarantee to citizens of their mutual rights, 
tiyYvijTTjs Tiby biKaluiv,* and denied the reality 

<»f the distinction bet wcmi tlie noble and the low- 
born.® Of rhetoricians beBides Thcodorua of Hy- 
zantiiini, Evenusof Paros, and Licymnius of Sicily, 
all three mentioned in Plato’H Vhwdrus,^ there was 
the Athenian Polycrates, whose pamphlet The 
Indirtm-ent of Sorrates was written at least six 
years after the death of the latter, since it referred 
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to eventH of 393 B.c.^ Alcldamas of Elesa in 
iEolis in his Mes«eiiinn oration advanced the 
thesis that (lod and nature liave left all men free, 
whence it would follow that slavery is unnatural 
and indefeiiHihle.* 

2. Doctrine; general estimate.- In the history 
of popular education the sophists themselves mark 
an epocli. Before their time the schools tan{:;ht 
music and j^ymnastics, reading and writing, but, 
i?xt ept for the severe military training at Sparta or 
(he peculiar discipline of Pythagorean brotherhoods 
in S. Italy, there was nothing beyond — no means 
of acquiring general culture. The recognition of 
the need for liberal studios and the etlbrt, however 
unHysteiiiatic, to supply that need wore the first- 
fruits of the age of aspiration and enlightenment 
which followed the Persian wars, when, under the 
Itjadershiji of Athens, literature and art blossomed 
anew. Among the diverse methods adopted by 
individual initiative the chief was the oral lecture 
(for which a fee was charged) on some topic of 
importance or interest, the theme being sometimes 
chosen by the audience. Under such conditions 
the lecturer was not only bound to be a good 
speaker, in order to attract hearers ; he also needed 
much skill and practifje in replying to questions 
and taking part in any discussion at the close, 
riie lectures were often on language or diction or 
the interpretation of the poets or other matters 
closely connecto<l with literature. The pupils of a 
Protagoras or a Prodiems were thus taught by pre- 
cept and example to admire liUjrary excellence and 
form a prose stylo of their own. In other words, 
they received an elementary, but indispensable, 
grounding in the humanities. When wo reflect 
that the period from (iorgias to Isocrates saw the 
gradual fasliioningami perfecting of prose, whether 
written or spoken, and that the names of Tisias, 
Tlirasymacliiis, and Thoodorus* mark definite 
stapes in tliis process of evolution, we may fairly 
estimate tlic services of the sophists to literature 
as secorwl only to their services to education. For 
the rest, there was a continuous change of pro- 
gramme, owing to the necessity of arousing interest 
by novelties. At ditibrent times four varieties of 
instruction may bo distinguished. The literary 
and political essays of Protagoras made way for 
forensic, rhetoric;, which Gorgias brought from 
Sicrily in 4ii7 n.o. on his first visit to Athens, where 
its theory and practice became liriiily establislicd. 
Eristic, again, or the art of controversy, though it 
dates back to the Eleatic Zeno, came into promi- 
nence later than rhetoric, largely under the intluenco 
of Socrates and his disciples. Lastly in 392 u.c. 
arose the school of Isocrates, who, while ho specially 
taught political rhetoric and the principles of 
politics, imparted to a wider circle a more coni- 
prohensive culture, not limited to any single pro- 
fessional routine, avoiding barren subtleties and 
technicalities. Some such reaction was advisable 
after the over-specialization which had gone on in 
forensic rhetoric and eristic, if the sophists w'ero to 
free themselves from the charge that their whole 
stock-in-trade consisted of oratorical tricks and 
jogical fallacies, with w’hich their pupils might 
impose iijam a jury or entrap an unwary disputant. 
It IS not strange that great influence was exerted 
at the outset by teachers who aw'akened intellectual 
interests and worked iiimn the native Greek passion 
for excelling (aliv dparrei'ets Kal inreLpoxw ffifievai 
(S\Xa>s). In the ‘ art of words ' they could offer 
their pupils an incomparable weapon for use in 
fitiblic debate or private discussion. But grammar 
and rhetoric were the solo studies which owed 
much of permanent value to the sophists. Else- 

1 Dioj?. lAert. il. 38 f. 

3 Aristotle, Rhet. i. 13, 1373 h IS, and ncliol. ad hoc, 
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where, as will be seen, preoccupation with the 
popular and the practical unhtted them for the 
work of original tninkers. 

(a) Ethics and politics. — Quite apart from the 
absurdity of postulating for the sophists in common 
a distinctive ethical doctrine, as if the members of 
a whole profession ever agreed on controversial 
questions, or as if the rest shared the views of 
Lycophron on nobility or those of Alcidanms on 
slavery, there is little evidence that the sophists, 
as such, ^ccially interested themselves in scientific 
ethics. For one thing, their ignorance of psy- 
chology was profound and is adduced as the cause 
of their errors in the theory and practice of rhetoric.^ 
The opinions on morality cited as coming from 
them cannot always be credited to individual 
soplusts as thinkers ; they may be put forwar<l by 
them as litigants or disputants. Then, again, other 
views have been ascribed to the sophists upon 
inference only ; e.gr., their conception of the end of 
human action (it might be maintained) was success 
(o& Tis ipif. t 6 Tvxeiy)i but this is vague, unless we 
know what use is to be made of success. The 
undertaking to teach virtue implies, it may be 
said, a ih^linite view of education, as the priioess by 
which information is imparted, just as liquid is 
poured into an empty jar, and not, in Plato’s words, 
as * the turning round of the soul’s eye to the light.’ 
1 1 also implies the conception of virtue as something 
teachable, which may be thought to resolve it into 
a sort of knowledge. Here, again, no general 
comdusions are warranted, for Gorgias did not 
tiyurh virtue, and Isocrates decided that it could 
not be taught. The apologue of Prodicus recom- 
mends the virtues or, rather, courage and temper- 
ance as means to an end, and on utilitarian groimds. 
Neither Prodicus nor Protagoras could define virtue 
itself, or any of the virtues, in a way to satisfy 
dialecticians like Socrates and Plato, w ho for that 
reason juonounced both to be ignorant of virtue ; 
this was the cardinal defect of their ethical opinions. 
What havoc it w^orked can best be seen if we 
consider justice. How could the common goo<l be 
reconciled with individual interest? The myth of 
Protagoras* rightly makes this virtue (aidus koI 
6iK7}) to be insensibly iinnarted in a civilized state 
by the interaction of individuals living in society, 
growing up to obey the laws and gradually 
recognizing in them the voice of the State. Suen 
views are (juite in harmony with Greek trmlition, 
w’hich derived morality from law and law from 
nature or God or tlui divine legislator. Tliis har- 
mony is rudely broken by the maxim ‘ Man the 
measure,’ by the divergence Ijotween the code of 
one state and that of its neighbours, and by the 
conflict of human and divine law which Sophocles 
had emphasized.* I’rotagoras, however, still ad- 
heres to his position * that the State is the ultimate 
authority from which the citizen derives his views 
of morality, holding that to be just w hich the law 
at a given time and jilace ordains to be just ; but 
there is this reservation introduced, that it is no 
longer absolute justice, but merely relative justice, 
w'hich different states from time to time lay down 
in shifting ordinances. Although this is a lame de- 
fence, such inquiries, whether of a Protagoras or of 
a Machiavelli, deal with real problems, wdiich must 
be faced. If the source of law, and therefore of 
morality, is not divine, it follows that it is merely 
human j then ought men to follow the example of 
Hippias and refuse obedience to all but the un- 
written laws of nature?* Polus, Thrasymachus, 
and Callicles — the lost not a sophist, but a politician 
and a pupil of sophists — like the author of the 
Biffffol \&yoit made great play with the antithesis of 

1 Plato, Phfvdnts, 270 D ff. 
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the natural and tbo conventional (or the legal, 
v6m^. It shocked the Greek mind to be told that 
institutions hallowed by old associations had 
merely a conventional value, and that the im- 
mutable alone was natural. If the rules of existing 
society are merely conventional, it may fairly be 
argued that obedience to them is a slave’s part ; 
the able and intelligent, the masterful and vigor- 
ous, will rise in revolt and disregard them. There- 
fore Polus admires the tyrant Archelaus ; Critias 
and others plotted the overthrow of t>he demos at 
Athens ; for, the constitution being part of the 
laws, if might makes right, a (daim ^ rightful rule 
rests upon force. Or the same result can be reached 
in another way, by considering the ellects of a 
revolution which has put an oligarchy or a tyrant 
in power. The laws will no longer be fetters im- 
posed by the multitude on the powerful imlividual, 
nature’s born ruler ; they will be laid down by 
such a ruler for a community where he has gained 
the upper hand, and thus again we arrive at the 
dclinition, ‘ Justice is the interest of the stronger.’ ‘ 
Between these two lies the opinion formulated by 
Glaucon ^ of a social compact based on the recoj^- 
nition that all men desire to do injustice, which is 
good, but fear to suffer injustice, which is evil: 
hence the coraproinise of positive laws which forbid 
both the doing and the sullering of wrong. Lyco- 
phron, as mentioned above, also restricted the 
province of law to the same narrow function of 
miaran teeing mutual rights. When a similar pro- 
blem is presented by Anonymus laiiiblichi,* he, 
unlike Polus or Thrasymachus, decides that the 
unprinciple<i adventurer will be thwarted in the 
long run, provided the State be well-ordered and 
the citizens loyal. Before we condemn the sophists 
for corrupting youth, it will be well to remember 
that the doctrine that might makes right was 
publicly advocated by Athenian politicians and 
orators in the Peloponnesian War, whether the 
tyrant city^ was nunishing revolt at Mytileno,® 
threatening neutral Melos,® or justifying an aggres- 
sive policy in Sicily.^ In short, Plato is right when 
in a famous passage ® he declares that it is not 
individual sophists, but that arch-sophist, the 
puldic at large, that eorrupts youth. For the 
sentiments engendered as men sit side by side in 
the assembly, the law-courts, or the theatre— forces 
against which reason is powerless — may not be, as 
I’rotagoras supposed, relatively true and right, but 
absolutely erroneous and dangerous. Now the 
discourse of Protagoras, as reported by Plato, and 
the fragments of Antiphon and of Anonymus 
lainblichi rather suggest that these sophists in 
handling com in on places presented popular morals, 
wherever nossible, as modified by tbo progressive 
spirit of the age ; e.g.^ the deterrent purpose of 
legal penalties is recognized by Diodoius,® as well 
as by Protagoras,*® and the panegyric on orderly 
government (euvo/da) of Anonymus lamblichi partly 
covers the same ground as tno Funeral Oration of 
I'ericles.** In such moral harangues it was the 
lecturer’s or writer’s interest to keep an eye on his 
clientele, the parents and guardians, relatives and 
friends, of his scholars, and not wantonly to offend 
their susceptibilities. 

(b) Philosophy and rdigion.^li sophists were 
not scientific moralists, far less were they logicians 
or inetapliysicians. Preceding philosojdiers — 
loniaiis, Pythagoreans, Eleatics, or pluralists — 
had their crude theories of physics and ontology, 
with which the older sophists appear to have been 
acquainted. At any rate, the treatises of Prodicus 

I Hep. 838 E. i Ib. 358 E ff. 
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and Gorgias on nature {irtpl and the ex- 

planations of celestial and physical phenomena— 
motions of sun and moon, eclipses, hail, the 
saltne.s.s of the sea (which are cited from 
Antiphon’s treatise irepi dXriOelas ) — as well as the 
more famous incursion of Protagoras into the 
domain of epistemology, prove that these authors 
were not disinclincil to pursue such studies, or, 
at least, as receptive rather than original thinkers, 
to advertise the discoveries of others. Possibly, 
if such a demand had been mode by their pupi/s, 
they would have taught physics. This impression 
is strengthened by tlie prominent place wliich 
burlesque of physical investigations takes in the 
Clouds o( Aristophanes, where the typical sophist, 
Socrates, swiiig.s in a basket for the liet ter obser- 
vation of things celestial (depo/Jarw sal 7ripLtf>f)ovu) rhv 
fiKiov) and directs experiments to mea.snro exactly 
thelongth of a flea's jump. From the time wlien this 
play appeared (423 B.C,), or even earlier, the study 
of physics declined. The Socrates of the Pherdo 
says that in his youth he was ac(|u;iiiited with 
speculations, some of which ive recognize as those 
of Alcmeoon, Anaxagoras, Kmpcdocles, Diogenes 
of Apollunia, but that he had long since ceased to 
be interestoil in them. Presumably contemjmrary 
sophists W'ould have made much tiie same admis- 
sion. If anything can be predicated of the sophists 
ns a whole, it is that their bent was not theoretical 
but practical. Tlie name they bore, when wo 
examine its history, contivms this. Before it 
hecamo specialized to designate the class of paid 
teachers, it had been uscil (by Pindar, the 
tragedians, and Herodotus) in a wider sense, but 
exclusively applied to practical men, whose wisdom 
had been tested by experience. To the wise bards 
Homer and Hesiod, to artists or experts in any 
department, from cooks and diviners to musicians 
and generals, not only to Pythagoras, 'I'lmles, and 
Solon, but to those shrewd men of allairs, statos- 
men or rulers, who were known in (ireec.e ns the 
Seven Sages, such as Pittaciis or Periamler, the 
name o-o^nrrijs was thus given. There is one point, 
however, where the practical teacher and the 
original thinker were thoroughly at imo, viz. their 
attitude to religion. I‘'rom the time of Heraclitus 
and Xenophanes all uliilosopliical systems hiul 
broken with the popular creed s and the legends 
which otfended the moral standard of the time. 
In the ancient quarrel between philosophy and 
poetry, as Plato calls it, the sophists were on the 
side of the philosophers. Protagoriis was an 
agnostic, unable to decide whether there are gods 
or no, and, if there are, w'hat is their nature. Yet 
ilippias, according to Xenophon’s report, Iwlieved 
the gods to be the authors of the unw ritten laws, 
one of which enjoined worship of tlie gods.* The 
rationalistic spemilationa of Prodicus and Critias, 
noticed above, clearly assume that the popular 
creed has been set aside, for they deal with tlie 
further problem, how it originally arose. Nor 
must it be forgotten that in his burlesque Aristo- 
plianes presses the charge of atheism again and 
again, eui when he makes Socrates, his type of 
the sophist, say, ‘ Vortex is king ; Zeus has been 
dethroned.’® Similarly the aged Plato traces 
crimes of violence and insolence to the impiety 
of certain wise men {ao<pol) who maintain that 
religion and morality are mere convention, and 
that the highest right is might.® Gther indica- 
tions of the grmiual change in public opinion 
are ailbrded by a comjjarison of Herodotus 
with Thucydides. Where the former is j redulous, 
as regards divination and oracles, the latttM- is 
sceptical, for he had witnessed fruitless ii}t|>eals to 
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divine juHtice by victims of oppression, the un- 
deservea Bucceas of perjury and treachery, the 
influence of fortune in thwarting the wisest 
calculations.* 

3. Charges against the sophists. — In a matter 
of inu(!h controversy notice must be taken of 
diver^^ent views, particularly the attacks and 
aspersions fn)in which (3rote endeavoured to 
vindicate the sophists. Whatever the cause, the 
fortunes of the sophists declined ; the second 
gernoation was not equal to the first, the pupils 
were less brilliant and eminent than their teachers, 
or, like Alcihiades, Theramenes, and Critias, 
attained to a bad eminence ; in the 4th cent. B.C. 
a liberal education was sought elsewhere, in the 
Lyceum or tlie Academy ; soon the very name 
became a term of abuse. Isocrates so apphed it to 
the Kristies and t/O Plato ; Lysias to AiKcliiiies 
(the Socratic) and to Plato ; Androtion and 
.'Kschincs (tlie orator) to Socrates, who took no 
fees. Kor one thing, the practice of cliarj^ing fees 
touched a strong Greek prejudice, as if it meant 
prostitution of the mental powers.* Thi.s prejudice 
we moderns, who regard tlie intellectual as well as 
the manual labourer as worthy of his hire, can 
barely understand, much leas share. Again, not 
only Aristophanes, but many worthy citizens like 
Anytus, a leader of the restored democracy in 
Athens, mistrusted what seemed to them the 
revolutionary tendencies of such teaching.* Public 
opinion, too, shifted, and the sojihist, once hailed 
as a prodigy of wisdom and knowledge, an in- 
valuable aid to the political aspirant, came to be 
des])i8ed as a needy adventurer, often a foreigner ; 
if a citizen, doing little, if any, service to the 
State.^ Isocrates, ensconced in his own flourishing 
.school near the Lyceum, while claiming that what 
he himself taught was philosophy and culture, 
could ail’ord to sneer alike at tlie Eristics as 
vendors of falhicic.s, who denied the possibility of 
falsehood or contradiction, and at those Socratiits 
who said tliat courage, wisdom, and justi<?e were 
identical, that none of these virtues was innate, 
but that t here was a single science of them all.® 
With these facts before us it is impo.ssihle to agree 
with Groto that the name ‘sophist’ was brought 
into bod repute mainly by the persistent and 
acrimonious attacks of Plato and Aristotle on a 
deserving profession. Plato was born in 427 B.C., 
and in tlie Clomh (42.‘1 n.c. ) tlie term ‘sojdiist,’ 
originally neutral, was well on its way to be 
stereotyped in maUun partem. Very rarely has 
prejudice been so eoinpletoly successful in chang- 
ing the connotation of a word ; the paid teacher 
became the needy adventurer, the incompetent 
pretender, the charlatan, or trickster, the last 
implication being firmly embedded in our modern 
words ‘sophism,’ ‘sophistical,’ ‘sophistry.’ In 
the main, however, Grote is justified in his con- 
tention® that the sophists wore not a sect or 
school of conscious imta)stors, flattering rich youths 
for personal gain and corrupting general morality. 
Nor, on tlie other hand, were tney, a.s others have 
iiiiMgiried, systematic philosophers who based iijxm 
pasoned seeptieism an anti-social ethics, sanction- 
ing lawless .aggression in politics and freeing the 
individual from all conventional restraints. The 
latter hyjiothesis takes something for granted at 
every stage, its chief error being the assumption 
of a .sclioiH with common doctrines, an assumption 
no more valid for Greek sophists than for modern 
journalists. Nor, again, is the charge of indifler- 
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enco to truth justified, except in so far as it 
corresponds to the old count of making the weaker 
side the stronger {rhv fprrbi \(ryov Kpelrru voitiv). 
This, it .should to reineinberod, is the aim of every 
advocate; he appears in court, not to judge his 
client, but to deiend him. If in so doing he does 
violence to his conscience, if his act is immoral, it 
is the fault of a system, which neither he nor the 
sophists devised. The supposed peniicious effect 
of dialectic and eristic in accustoming the dis- 
putant to take either side indifferently admits of a 
similar answer ; and, if the objection be to the use 
of fallacies, surely they ought not to pass un- 
ex jwsed and unrefuted.* Plato’s opjMisition is 
grounded on his metaphysics. He calls sophistry 
at one time the sham counterpart of legislation, 
which is one branch of politics,® while in the dialogue 
devoted to the dissection of the sophist the latter 
is ultimately defined as the counterfeit of the 
philosopher, the pretender who, juggling with 
words in private, dis.sembles his own ignorance and 
entangles his hearer in self-contradiction.* This 
amounts to saying that the sophist was, like 
Isocrates, content with appearance and opinion 
(5(ifa) and had not gone farther in quest of reality 
and science {dirLarTfipr}). There were these two 
educational theories, and the chamjuoii of the one 
was hound to condemn the other. Yet we note that 
six at least of Plato’s provisional definitions* 
no discredit. If the sophist purged away false 
opinions, if he imparteu information wholesale, 
retail, or pedlar- fash ion, if he was a brilliant 
atlilete in controversy, and ever on the bunt for 
fresh scholars to teach, ho was doing the State 
some service ; for those are traits not unworthy of 
the world’s great educators, from Socrates to 
Pcstalozzi. 
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SOPHOCLES.— In studying the religious con- 
tent of dramatic poetry, it is well to distinguish 
between (1) what is traditional or (roiitemporary ; 
(2) what is adapted to the dramatic situation ; 
and (3) the poet’s own contribution in thought 
and feeling. 

I. In Sophoclean drama the gods of the national 
worship are still living powers, to whom contem- 
porary piety accords an implicit belief. But special 
stress is laid on the universal supremacy of Zeus 
and the oracular truth of Apollo. Athene also 
holds a conspicuous place. Ares and Aphrodite 
are regarded tdiicfly as authors of destruction and 
misery. The Eleusinian mysteries are by this 
time fully recognized as belonging to tlie religion 
of the State ; and Dionysus, the immediate patron 
of the drama, is an object of affectionate reverence. 
The religion of the family, coming down from 
patriarchal times, is prized as of the first imjiort- 
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ance. Not only blood-railtiness between kins- 
men, but all breaches <3 domestic harmony are 
looked on with abhorrence, and to vindicate the 
honour of one’s kindred is an imperious duty. It 
is this which gives inviolable sanctity to the laws 
of burial, and it is in connexion with family 
religion that reference is made to those unwritttm 
laws which are of immemorial antiquity. In 
upholding these, Greek tragedy seems to enforce 
the religion of Eleiisis; for, in language very 
similar to that of Sophocles* (lines 453- 

457), i’ericles is reported to have spoken of * those 
unwritten laws on wdiich the Kumolpidue based 
their instructions, laws whiidi never may be abro- 
gated, and of which no man can tell the origin* 
(f Lysias] 6. § 10; cf. Thuc. ii. 37. § 4; also 
iEsch. Suppl. 707 f.). I'he scene is still haunted 
with fears of divine jealousy or envy 
4*06yos ; see art. Goi} [Greek]), and God is still 
imagined as causing infatuation, and thus ocoiusion- 
ing the crimes which He punishes. The sovereignty 
of Zens spares none whose folly, inspired by nope 
and desire, misleads them (Anf. 604 ft’.). lienee 
life sometimes appears a tissue of miseries from 
which death is the release (fiV/. Cnl. 122511.; cf. 
Herod, vii. 46). That rule is inexorable, but piety 
never loses its reward (PA<7. 1444, 1445). Fate, 
more distinctly than in jKschylus, is identified 
with an inscrutable Divine Providence of which 
the ora(‘les are the exponents, above all the oracle 
at Delphi Tt/r. 1329, 1330). 

2. Such arc the main features of traditional and 
contemporary religion as represented in Sophoclean 
drama, and to the poet’s unquestioning acceptance 
of them he owes that high repute for piety whieh 
was awarded to him by the unanimous voice of 
antiquity. Hut the exact phase of polytheism that 
is reih'ctod in each drama depends largely on /Ae 
.si/ufrtion ; ami if the later epics on which the idavs 
are founded had been lueserviid to us, it would be 
possible to account more fully for certain varia- 
tions. Thus, while in the two (AJt/ipi and in the 
Eh.dra Mio Didpliian Apollo is all-important, in 
the Trarhinm the priiiio mover is the Dodomcan 
Zeus, whereas, in {lie Athene is the chief 

agent, and in the Pfiil<Kfrfcs the knot is solved 
bv Heracles. Ami in tlie last named play it is 
observable that the sacred })lficG of (*hrysa, the 
allusion to llcj»lia*st,us of the volcano, am! to 
the Lemnian Zeus, tlie invocation of the earth- 
goddess as the great mother, and the prayer to 
the nymphs of stream ami meadow help to <!om- 
nlete the local <<)louriiig, while the thought of 
llerach's on Oeta, of the river-god Spercheius, and 
the Mclian nymplis a<lds reality and verisimilitude 
to the person of the hero. Athene, too, while 
retaining her Athenian attributes (Nix?; iroXtdsy 
I. 134), is in a special sense the guardian of 
Odysseus, as she is in the Ajax, where the Sala- 
miuiaii mariners by their invocation of Pan recall 
the islet which he made his peculiar haunt (.Esch. 
Perfife, 418). Aiax himself, on the other hand, 
<‘ornhines with the longing for liis father’s hearth 
a deep sense of the sacredness of the rivers and 
other divine presences of the Troad. 

Ill the (Kaipus Tymnnus there is a remarkable 
l)lending of Athenian and epic with local Theban 
worships. Athene, more llomvrico, is the daughter 
<d Zeus ; but it is not forgotten that she has two 
ancient shrines in the Cadmean city. Artemis at 
once presides over the Theban Agora and with 
her brother Pheebus roves the Lycian hills. Apollo 
is the Pythian proohet of Zeus, and he is also the 
epic far-dartor. His local worsliip as Lyceius, the 
proteiitor of the home, and as the jirophet by 
the Isrnenus, are separately mentioned. Dionysus 
is par excellence tne Theoan gmd ; but Are.s, to 
whom the Theban women in /Eschylus appeal as 


the founder of their race, is here identified with the 
viewless enemy who has visited the city in the form 
of the plague. In the (Edipus Coloneus, Polynicos 
siieaks of his father’s Erinys, apparently without 
iuentifying her with the dread goadesses of Colonus. 

3. Hehiiid all such associations, and shining 
through them, is the rcliaious thought of the poet, 
loss original and far-rcacliing than that of TEschy- 
lus, but ill some ways more sober and mature. 
The ‘unwTitten ordinances’ of the Euniolpidie are 
developed in the central ode of the first (Edipiis 
into the vision of an eternal law of integrity in 
thought and action wdiose violation, conscious or 
unconscious, loads the way to ruin. ‘(lo<l sees 
and visits soon or late when one leaves hold of 
divine principles and turns to madness’ {(Ed. CoL 
536 f.). Yet — it is added in a later strain of re- 
flexion— when the error has been involunlaiy, 
though it inevitably results in su tiering, the very 
pow'cr that punishes holds forth a iietter hope. The 
life that is cTushed in this world finds acceptance 
in the end, is itself hh*ssed, and becomes a source 
of blessing. Ev(*n destiny has a human asnctd-, 
for it is the outcome of a divine purpose, wliicli, 
how'cver incalculable, is not, as a previous genera- 
tion liad thought, wholly malignant. Athene, to 
prot-ect her favourites and to rebuke the pride of 
Ajax, brings down on him a fatal blight. Hiil 
her anger, iiad he but known it, w'as only for a 
day, and she prepares the mind of Odysseus, his 
rival and supposed enemy, to vindicate his honour 
after ileath. The clear and steady vision of the 
poet, lidding firmly by the facts ot ex]»erience (he 
lived through the Peloponnesian War), forbade him 
to exi/enuato the sadness of life, yet he saw' a light 
beyond. The loyal heart of Antigone, the love of 
Deianira, the brotherhood of Teucer, the cHsentiul 
purity and public spirit of (Edipiis, the faithful 
endurance of Eloctra, the incorruptible truHi of 
Neoptolcmus - these belong to the eternal things, 
how'evor, on thi.s ‘narrow' isthmus ’ of mortality,' 
they may bo frustrated or obscured. Even tin* 
darlc end of the Trnrhinia; and the agonized recla- 
mation of Hyllns could not bide from tin; Athenian 
audience the certainty of the glory that should 
follow. 

The ])oet’s sympathies are enlisted for ‘the 
noble living and tlie noble di;ad.’ Great souls by 
their own or others’ fault may be ove,relouded or 
broken, but in the end they shall be purified and 
justified. Ajax is provoked into a fatal outburst, 
but his valour shall he hebl in everlasting re 
meuibrance. ’I'he innocent but rash spirit of 
iKdipus is unwittingly involved in a taugb; of 
guilt from which there is no recovery in this 
W'orld. Hut, though rejected by his kindred and 
nation, his end is peace, and ho best{)ws a blessing 
on the after time. The same motiv’^o, the divine 
acceptance of inherent greatness tlnit is rejetded 
by men, appears once more in the VhUorfeteti. 

Yet this exalted view of the divine purpose in 
humanity is subject to a certain limitation. The 
greatness admired is not that of outward position ; 
it is essential greatness and nobility 01 nature. 
But noble qualities are still more or less associated 
with the accident of birth. Sophocles has not tlie 
/Eschylean breadth and universality of sv^upathy. 
Tlie inherent nobleness of Ajax, notwittistanding 
his ofl’ence, is vindicated by his captive bride, bis 
illegitimate brother, and his opponent and rival, 
whom he suspects of being base-born. But 'J’cc 
inessa was originally a princess, Temjcr’s niofher 
likewise was the daughter of a king, and Odysseus 
w’as the true son of Liiertes by his law ful (jiiccn. 
Antigone scorns Creon for bis violation of ct<*runl 
law, hut she also despises liiin because ho is not ot 
the Cadmean race. 

1 Soph, frinf. U0 : fiiov fipa^vf i<r$(A6tf. 
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Closely akin to tliis limitation is the frank, 
untempered presentation of vindictivenesfl. Love 
and hatred in ancient life were equal powers. 
When Achilles drags Hector roimd the lH)dy of 
PatrocluH, and kills twelve Trojan prisoners at 
his friend’s funeral, the comment of the Greek 
mind would be, ‘ Behold, how he loved him ! * So 
Klectra’s love for her father and her brother is 
measured by the exhortation to *give a second 
stroke,’ and to expose the dead iEgisthus to the 
dogs and birds. Ajax does not feel, as the heroic 
maiden in Aeschylus’ Choephori felt, that the curse 
he utters ‘ mars nis perfect pra;^er.’ Odysseus has 
been taught only that hatred is not to be carried 
beyond the grave. The peaceful end of (Ed ipua 
is not prevented, but only delayed for a moment, 
by the renewal of his curse a^mst his sons. 

In what remains to us of the work of Sophocles 
there is hardly any trace of Orphism, and the lyric 
poetry of the 6th cent, had comparatively little 
influence on his work. His materials are drawn 
chiefly from the epic cycle. On the subject of 
immortality his position is intermediate between 
Homer and Plato. That the Eleusinian mystic 
alone lives happily in Hades is strongly asserted 
in one fragment (753). But the feeling of Antigone 
is rather that of the pathetic funeral monuments 
in the Ceramicus. Affection looks beyond the 
tomb. Souls moot again in that still realm, and 
Monger is the time which we shall spend with 
them than with the persons who surround us 
here’ {Ant. 74, 75). Although the language is not 
consistent, the continuance, not of a mere shadow, 
but of the conscious self in the unseen world is on 
the whole anticipated. Not the body, as in Homer, 
but the soul is a.{rr6t. And while tlie place of de- 
{larted spirits is generally spoken of as * Hades,’ in 
one passage, according to a later inode of thought, 
the aoatl are imagineil as entering the ‘ vast eotber’ 
(AjaXf 1192 ; cf. tne inscription over the Athenians 
who fell at Potidiea, n.C. 432, aiO^p pkfx irwt- 
S^^aro). The case of (Edipus is peculiar. He lives, 
like Aniphiaraus, a sembdivine life, in the <lark- 
ness beneath the ground. Aniphiaraus, too, retains 
in that under world the fullness of his mind, 
dvdcraei. 

It remains to speak of the dramatist’s concep- 
tion of irreligion. Creon’s impiety, like that of 
the generals in the Ajax, consists in his defiance 
of the burial rite. But Joca.sta’s case is more 
typi<!al. She and Lai us had disobeyed the oracle, 
and then sought to evade it by an unnatural dcetl. 
For a moment she tries to smother her own and 
her husband’s anxiety by a conventional act of 
worship. But when her hopes are revived by false 
intelligence, she defies not only the prophecy but 
the gods who gave it, until, on the sudden revela- 
tion of the dreadful truth, she dies in despair. 

Some recriide.scence of pessimism, sucdi as we 
find in Euripides, is reflected in some passages of 
the latest plays. Philoctetes, when at the lowest 
of his fortunes, complains that in praising divine 
attributes one finds evil in the gods {Phil. 451, 452) ; 
and the elders of Colonus descant upon the vanity 
of life and the infirmities of ago {(Ka. Col. 1225 f.). 
But those depressing sentiments are contradicted 
by the main tenor of both dramas. 

In the last (Edipus there is a depth and range 
of religious fooling which is not equally present in 
the other tragedies. The magnanimity of Theseu.s 
discards the superstitious fears and scruples of tlie 
elders of the dome. Not the ritual itself, but the 
prayer accoiupanying it, is the important thing. 
Not the details of the ceremonial, but the pure in- 
tention of the ministrant, secures divine accept- 
ance. Innocence of heart commends itself, in 
sjiite of involuntary pollution. And the great 
spirit, in passing from the upper air and light of 


day, is surrounded with an atmosphere of religious 
peat^e. 
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SORCERY.— See Magic, Shamanism, Witch- 
craft. 

SOTERIOLOGY.— In the article Salvation 
(Christian) an attempt was made to trace the ex- 
perience of salvation to its origins in the religion 
of Israel, and to depict it in the life of the disciples 
of Jesus and of the members of the Christian com- 
munity during the apostolic age. In this article 
an attempt will be made to trace the idea of 
salvation as it manifests itself in successive periods 
in the history of Christian thought. 

I. Tn£ FACT OF THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION. 
—Salvation as presented in the NT consists funda- 
mentally in A work wrought by God through Jesus 
Christ. In Him God gave the perfect revelation 
of Hiin.self, and through Him fulfilled Ilis saving 
purpose towards manKin<l. The .saving work of 
Goa, however, is not complete as a bare fact of 
history. It operates as an abiding power in the 
experience of men, under the comlition of trustful 
surrender to Jesus Christ, the personal Saviour 
and ever-living Lord. Certain features of this 
experience as presented in the NT are noteworthy, 
and determine essential elements in the Christian 
conception of salvation. 

1. The continuity of this experience. It stands 
in direct succession to the religion of Israel, not 
distinguLshable from it in any other sense than 
consuiiunation is from the earlier stages of one 
vital process. It begins a new deveropment of 
God’s saving work, whoso centre and spring is 
always the same, viz. the exalted and living Lord ; 
nor can its bounds lie delimited, because they arc 
conterminous with notliing le8.s than the holy love 
of God. (/hristianity is to be identified, not by 
the intellectual or institutional forms with wliich 
it has been in diiVerent ages accompanied, but by 
the experience of salvation, which has been evoked, 
maintained, and furthered by trust in (’lirist as 
Redeemer and Lord. The life of the Church in 
salvation is continuous and forms a unity reco|>- 
nizable in variety. Its power of dcvolopment is 
renewed, maintained, and defended by *a (constant 
spiritual return to Christ.’ 

2 . Its differentia as a religious experience.- 
It is sharply distinguished from two fonns of the 
higher life of man ; (1) moralism, in which salvation 
is achieved by man through diligent obedience to 
the moral imperative ; (2) mysticism, in which 
.salvation, conceived as immediate union with God, 
is achieved by man through special exercises of 
soul which vary from the magical to the con- 
templative. In deep contrast with these divergent 
tyi>es, the Christian salvation is grounded in, and 
warranted by, the divine initiative and the divine 
sufliciency. Its origin is in the Jove of God, 
conceiveaas a ruling purpose aiming at a kingdom 
or realm in which the holy will of God shall be 
done. This love appears in human experience as 
grace, i.e. the action of God, in the history of the 
race and the individual, directed towards the 
salvation of man. This salvation is not the work 
of man, but the work of GU>d in man, and always 
it evokes in man, not self-congratulation, but the 
sense of constraint, as of those who find themselves 
in a bondage which is, nevertlieless, perfect freedom 
(2 Co 6^^). At the same time, this attitude towards 
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the divine salvation i» the very reverse of quietism. 
Its distinguishing note is the sense of ^wer. The 
OT and alike present a picture of life thrilling 
with activity and crowned with victory. Out of 
this experience there arises a twofold interest or 
passion: a passion for righteousness and a nassion- 
ate longing for fellowship with God. Moralisiii 
and mysticism alike come to their rights in 
Ghristianity. They take their plane within the 
Christian salvation. They are its expression and 
its outcome. They are not an achievement of 
man ; but they manifest what human life may 
l)ecomo through the wiving action of G(h 1 in man. 

3. Its gjoal : the Kingdom of God.— Salvation 
is never, in the Biblical literature, statically con- 
ceived. It is always described in terms of power 
and action. It is true that salvation consists in a 
transition from one state or condition to another; 
and descriptions abound of the misery of the one 
and the blessedness of the other. But both states 
are conceived as doteriuinod by a power governing 
and animating human life. The one is the con- 
dition of man in * the world,’ or the present *age.’ 
Here man is subject to a power of evil, which 
masters him, drives him, and holds him in bond- 
age. The other is the condition of man in the 
Heal 111 of God (Col P*). Here man is subject to 
the sovereignty of holy love and penetrated by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. This realm of power 
and love is conceived as a divine reality, a super- 
natural order, which is not, however, abnormal. 
It is nature, lininan nature, which is in an abnormal 
condition, and in this abnormality physical nature 
shares (Ho The divine order is the truth of 

man and the universe, and overhangs this spatial 
universe, impinges upon it, and is ever ready to 
intervene in it, if wo may use figures, which, 
however, wholly fail to combine iuoas that are 
really di.sparate, viz. a world above time and sense, 
and a world conditioned by time and sen><^. The 
Healm of (lod, being thus conceived as a fact of a 
divine supersensuous order, has three aspects: it 
is present, i)rogressive, and future. 

(a) It is present to the need and the faith of men. It is to I>e 
received as an immediate gift of Kmcc, and entered in deep 
liumility (Ml 183), throuifh such a reversal of aim in life as 
amounts to a new birth (./n .83’ 8) or a new creation (2 Co 
(f)) It is pro'n^rPHsive as an enterprise to which God has devoted 
Himself and all His resoureeH, and in which His honour is 
Involved. To a share in this enlorpriHe He summons all who 
will he saved. They are to serve it to Hu* last limit of ilevotion, 
counting all things but loss for the glory of this achievement. 
Apart from a service which springs out 0 ! death to the old 
worhl and the old nature and may involve actual suffering and 
death at the hands of the enemies of Ood, there can be no 
salvation. Those who in one aspect are ‘saved ' in another aro 
‘being saved.' ^ ^ 

( 0 ) It is future inasmuch as Its victory depends on an act of 
divine intervention. It is Imiwssiblo to omit this from any 
picture of Httlvation as an object of Christian faith and hope in 
the 1st cent., or in any subsequent age of the Church’s history. 
Men cannot build the Kingdom. Tiie Kingdom comes, ^ue.8- 
tions of time and manner are secondary ami not essential to 
the Chri.stian faith. The flrst generation of believers thought 
of the Kingdom as immediately to appear, and framed pictures 
of a literal inillerinium, mistaking symbolism for prediction. 
The point of value is that the Bealm of GikI exists as ‘the 
highest order of life and power in the unlverse.’i In en- 
deavouring to represent the relation of this spiritual order to 
the world of time and space, it must always be conceived u 
imminent and ilescribed as ‘at hand.’ The Christian enter- 
prise, which is, fundamentally, the vindication of the divine 
sovereignty in the whole domain of human life, derives from 
this imminence its source of urgency and its note of confidence. 
In preaching the gospel, in perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God, in waging war on behalf of righteousness, Christian men 
are not striving to win a salvation which is in doubt. They are 
building, not on the sands of human fancy, * but on the bed- 
rock of that Order which, however deeply it is hidden from 
common <»bservation by the course of outward events, yet 
stands to religious faith as the most sec.urc and final truth’ 
(Mt 7Wf ).2 ,Sal\ ation, therefore, lies alwa> s al»ove and beyond 
and before the Christian. The paradox of a Kingdom ‘come’ 
and ‘ coming,’ a salvation at once possessed and expecteo^niay 

i G. F. Barbour, A PhiloHophioal Stwip of Chrivtian JSthics, 
Bdininirgh and Ix)iidon, 1911, p. 203. 

« Ib., p. 204, 


defy logical solution, but has never seriously perplexed those 
who, moving tlirough the world of time and space, have seen 
and entered a region of values and powers where earthly 
measurements do not apply. 

11. 7'iie idea of salvation in tbs mystery 

RELIGIONS.— In the llelleiiic-Roman world, at tlio 
time when Christianity began its missionary career, 
there was pmcooding w'hat cannot be termed less 
than a revival of religion. The religious worshiii 
of the Olympian deities had lost whatever moral 
and spiritual power it ever possessed. That de- 
votion to the eity M'hich >vas * the real religion 
of the 5 th century’^ necessarily passed away 
when the independence of the city-states perished 
under the might of a world-empire. But religion 
itself never perishes. Where ancient forms of 
religious life have failed, the demand of the 
human spirit for a satisfying salvation is only the 
more intense and urgent. 

In the 1 st cent, of our era men were going 
behind the more formal and cultured religions to 
the practices and ideas of primitive times. It 
seems a terrible relapse into barbarism that the 
inheritors of the splendid Hellenic culture should 
seek salvation in the blood of a divine bull. Yet, 
in a sense, this return to a cruder and less 
sophisticated age was really an advance. There 
was a wide-snrend * failure of nt'rvo,’ as Gilbert 
Murray has plirascd it." But, when man reaches 
the depths of his helplessness, he is near the sources 
of religious atrenj'th and hope, lie turns passion- 
ately to any religion, however crude it s ceremonial 
or outrageous its mythology, which will oiler 0011- 
lidently enough the great lioon without which life 
is unendurable-— salvation. The mystery-religious 
and the Gnostic sects are all of one religious tyi>e. 
They are avowedly religions of salvation, 'llicy 
are dissociated from race or nationality. They 
pass through the organized forms of civic or ^lolitical 
life and reach dowm to the single soul. ’1 hey are 
at once individualistic P.nd universal. They are 
not so much separate religions as, at iKittorn, the 
ultimate religious need and susceptibility of man, 
turning away from traditional and stereotyped 
forms and plunging into depths of psychic ex- 
jKjricnce where the human and the divine seem 
to be blent, or perhaps confused, in a unity too 
mysterious tor thought or si>eech. While they aro 
thus rooted in mystery, they share certain views 
of the nature of God and man and the world, of 
sin and evil, and of deliverance and blesscdnoBs 
which amount in fact to a fairly coherent doctrine 
of salvation, 

(i.) God, or the divine nature, id oonceivfd or fc‘It. to bo h 
btuig or snhstanoo, far beyond approhenHinn or don- rmi nation 
by human thought. Ho is not personal and r.mnot lie nained. 
Only thii is certain, that, if Uio human spirit ( ould attuin Ui 
oneness with this ultimate divine nature, it would he emanci- 
pated from all ill and would enjoy an ineffaiih* experience of 
peace and freedom and rest, (ii.) Ikneath or over »<faiimt God 
IS the world, to which He stands in no livinjr rel.diun. It is 
occupied by powers which reijjii in the wimle region iniiuluted 
hv man and hold him in HijbJe<-tion, so liml Hie soul is haunted 
by fear, and life betiomes one great <Ty for delivc^rance. (lii.) 
Man carries within him a seed of tlm divine. He is at once 
greater and lew than theso sub-divine priiu-ipidilieH and powers 
—greater because he is himself divine and liokis, as it were, u 
fragment of the divine nature in himself ; less, because ho, t.e. 
the divine in him. Is enrloscil in a inaU rial fabric, which holds 
him at an immeaHurahhs distance from God and is suliject 
all the influences which govern and tvrannixe over the material 
world. Halvation, on its negative side, means deliverance from 
matter, from sense, from all tliat is not God. (Iv.) Tim power 
leasness of man reipiires a helper, redeemer, saviour. Such .'ui 
one appears in all these religions, with a various ancestry, with 
cloudy mythologies, decorated with titles of honour, hut alwa>.s 
claiming victory over the powers that hold man in hondugc. 
(v.) The inethixl by which this victory is won is varionsli 
depicted in the myths. Deep througli them all, lio\vr\er, is 
the thought of life won thrfiugh death. The old religi^m of 
nature, glorifying the succession of winter's death and spririK H 
resurreeXion, Vetnrns witii fresh power to liearts weary of the 
artificialities of state oeremonial. Such primitive conccpf.iouH, 

1 Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 96. 

'i Jb. ch. iil. 
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too, relAte themselves to profonndcr and more ethical ideas, of 
lives surrendered tu shame and death and yet found a^ain in 
the inoreased values of the welfare of the community, (vi.) 
Our sympathy with the mystery-roll^dons up to this point is 
deep and our expectation irr^at. It is disappointing to find 
that, when we ask under what conditions the individual was 
supposed to reach union with the divine, the reply flings us 
bacK, not merely on symboliBin, but on magio, not merely on 
self-disf^iplinc, hut on sctui-physical ecstasy. The commonplace 
of Greek religion through this whole period is the process 
whereby the spark of divinity in man is reunited to its source ; 
(a) ceremonial, making keen appeal to the emotional and 
sensuous nature ; {b) ascetic practices, aiding the religious 
sus(;< pcitiilities and repreasing (it was hoped) the urgency of 
lower instincts ; (c) ecistasy, produced by fulfilling certain 
physic*! and psychic comlilions and superinducing a state of 
sub- or supra-cnnsciousness in which the soul know’s itself to 
be united to God, sunk in Ood, and filled with God. These are 
the outstanding features of the way of salvation opened to 
seekir»g souls in the mystery-religions, which wore tiie * fore- 
runners and rivals of Christianity.’ (vii.) When we examine 
the salvation itself, the result is disappointingly meagre. In 
phrusc It is magniiicent, ‘deification.’ In reality it disappears 
in vagueness. Negatively it is deliverance from mortality ; 
positively it is union with the divine, conceived mainly as a 
blending of a particle of being with its abysmal source. Ex- 
perimcnlially salvation is the mystic state, bearing the marks 
whi(;h William James has noted— ineff ability, noetic quality, 
transiency, passivity. This is the real heart of the mystery- 
rcligioriH.i 

Ap])lyin^ the ethical standard, the only valid 
test, we inust assign to thc.so mystery-religions a 
very moderate value. Their emphasis is not on 
morality at all, hut on escape from elemental 
powers, a fliglit of the soul to the divine, which 
IS coiiceiveti mainly tlirough negations. In this 
ileliverance morality is only a step, valuable not 
in itself, hut as an introduction to a condition in 
which moral good docs not survive, being succeeded 
by some psychic state which is hold to be the 
Inghest hlessednoss of which man is capable. 
Morality, too, even in this secondary position, is 
left without dynamic. There is no inner con- 
straint, no self-forgetful inspiration. A man is to 
be pure, and just, and cliaste, in order that he 
may reach a state beyond the sphere of moral 
vnl’ues altogether. We should not deny that the 
inysl cry religions served religious ends in the 
exp<5rience of multitudes of adherents. Tho .salva- 
tion they oilercd was a fragment, an element, or 
an instalment, of the true good. They expressed 
a demand and increased a desire, preparing tho 
way for a religion wliich more iieriectly uttered 
the one and responded to the other. 

When wo compare tlie ideas of salvation set 
forth in tlie mystery-religions and in Christianity 
respectively, we are impressed with tho features 
conimon to both. 

(i.) Both conceive man’« highest bleHsedneBU aa union with 
Qoil. (ii.) Both trace iimirH dHtreaa to Hejiaratioii from God. 
(Mi.) Both take a lofty view of one Hide of nianV nature, m in- 
dicating aftinily with the divine, (iv.) Both present the radiant 
figure of a Deliverer to the fainting Hjiirit. (v.) Both trace life 
to ilM roots in death, (vl.) Both connect the deepest religious 
experiences with <*ertaln ritual act«. (vil.) Both place salvation 
in the return to Ood. 

To infer, however, from these undoubted resem- 
blances that Cliristinnity was itself no other 
than a mystery-religion is a mistake. The hypo- 
thesis of liorrowing, or even of unconscious infil- 
tration, is not required by the facts, which, at tho 
same time, make impossible the conception of 
Cliristianity as a hare revelation, standing? naked 
and alone in the history of the human spirit. All 
religions spring from sources deep in the nature of 
man. Historically, however, the great religions 
have followed separate paths. The mystery- 
religions represent the highest ^K>int reaelied on 
one line of development. Christianity is the cul- 
mination of another and wholly distinct line. It 
is the religion of Israel, growing by continuous 
evolution ont of the experiences of the prophets 
and of those, their associates and successors, who 
received and responded to the actings and com- 
munications of tne divine love in its redeeming, 

1 Sm, further, art. Mtstbribs. 


saving work. The primary fact in the NT Church 
is the experience of salvation entered into by its 
members ; and that experience is unique and dis- 
tinctive. Its implications are essentially diflerent 
from those of tne mystery-religions. It is 
generis and cannot he explained as a composite. 
Christian mis-sionaries borrowed in the Ist cent., 
as they do in tho 20th, phrases of speech and forms 
of thought. How else were they to be intelligible ? 
But they did not borrow their message ; and they 
did not" copy from foreign sources the religious 
experience which they sought to evoke and deepen 
in tho lives of their converts. Between Christi- 
anity, with its distinctive view of man’s ease, its 
own special message, and its typical experience, 
and the mystery-religions at tlieir highest and best 
there is a deep line of demarcation. On tho one 
side, the deepest concern is ethical and personal, 
and the highest result is a character conformed to 
that of Cod, conceived as the impersonation of 
love and holiness. On the other side, the problem 
is primarily ontological or cosmological, and the 
solution is found in an experience in which the 
ethical and the personal are subordinated to the 
psyehie and the ineffable. I'lio Christian mission- 
aries accepted the challenge presented by the 
mystery-reiigions, or rather they availed them- 
selves of tlie opportunity offered in these noble 
and pathetic approaches towards Cod. Their 
claim was that what they had to oiler took up into 
itself all tlmt was best in these religions ; and they 
invited every seeker to share in a good whicli 
satisfied a need deeper than the mystery-religions 
ever knew. Bach point of contact noted above 
reveals also tho hreailth of separation. 

(i.) The idea of Got! ; to the inyRtery-nMijfioiiH u viiffui*, 
remote, iiiqiersonal, unknowable, divine nature; to l^iiriMtianity 
a livinif Being, with a character and purpose, jiersonal in Ihi 
actions and inanifostations, knovs’n in history as loving and 
righteouH, achieving by His own doing and suffering the re- 
demption of man. 

(ii.) ’The diHireMof maiw to the mystery-religioiiH mortality 
and Hubjection to hostile infliiencHM in or above the world a 
separation conceived almoHt loeidly and plivHically ; to Uhristi- 
anity a moral separation from the holy God, proilueed hy 
man’s own act involving guilt and judgment and ruin. 

(iii.) The dignity of man : to the mystery-religions the posses- 
sioii in mortal frame of a veritable Hpark of divinity, which ever 
seeks reunion willi its source ; to (Thrist ianity a moral likeness 
to 0 <k 1, wiiich has been defaced by nin, and yet is capable of 
being renewed, so that man can be restored to divine uses and 
fellowship. 

(iv.) The person of the. Deliverer : to the mystery-religions a 
mythical figure, supra-hiiman, whose history moveN in a non- 
human region of endeavour and achievement; to Christianity 
a real human being, with a genniiip human experience, the 
reality of wdiose life and death ronstitutes tlie gospel, itiusmueh 
us they are the means through w’hich God in Him redeemed the 
world. 

(v.) The method of redemption : to the mvHtery-religions a 
death w hich lielungs to another region than llmt in wiiich mea 
suffer and die; to Chriatianity a death real and tragic, an 
actual dying, in which the utmost need of man is felt and met 
by One in whom divine love fulfils iU redeeming function. 

(vi.) 7'he. conditions of salvatimu-An the mystery- religions 
there is no living relation between what the Deliverer effects 
for men and what men achieve for themselves. The process of 
salvation in realitv does not need a Mediator at all. It consists 
in experiences which are evoked by sacraments or dramatic 
symbols. Such experiences are effective in proportion as they 
pass beyond conscious apprcheiiHion or arliculato expression'; 
and they culminate in an ecstatic state, in which the desired 
union with God is attained. The difference between this and 
the way of salvation provided in Christianity is horizon-wide. 
The Christian message concerns a saving action of God, which 
is carried out by His Son Jesus Christ. It concentrates the 
salvation of men in the person of Christ. The one essential 
condition of salvation on the part of men is that they receive, 
with trustful surrender, the love of God as it reaches them In 
Christ. This is what tho Scriptures of Christianity, whether 
OT or NT, mean by faith. It is not a mystic state. It is 
railically different from ecstasy. It is not ineffable ; for it is 

i p;niiino only as it makes confession of its inward experience. 
!t has 'noetic quality’ only in the sense that it ‘knows’ by 
experimental acquaintance the living object of its trust. It is 
not ‘transient,’ but is tho constant energy of life. It is not 
‘passive,’ but is the inspiration of sendee. Everything in 
salvation is controlled by this exercise of faith. The ultimate 
object is always God. If Christ is designated as tho object of 
saving faith, it is because Ood is not known at all in His saving 
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power apart from Him, and because He is inseparable from Qo<l 
tn the believing apprehension of those who are the subjects of 
the divine salvation. The experience in which man, in his 
need, commits himself to the God who (X)me8 to him in Christ 
is the deepest, richest, and most fruitful of which the human 
spirit is capable. It embraces the w'hole complex of human 
I>ower. It cannot, therefore, be unemotional. Precisely at 
this iKiint Christianity and the mystery -religions approach most 
nearly and at the same time stand most widely apart. The 
(Christian, like the devotee in the mysterios, has moments in 
which great tides of feeling sweep through his being, sometimes 
elevating him to a region of truth and reality too sacred to be 
disclosed to any human being. The difference lies in the 
source and quality of such emotional experiences. To the 
Christian they are privileges granted as helps to faith; but 
they are not, in themselves, idontilled with faith. They are 
st ates ; faith is an action. They are products, by-products, of 
faith, and are not to he confused with it or prized os though 
they were more precious than it. The expression ‘ faim- 
niysticlsm ' is, strictly, a self contradiction. The act of faith is 
in'oompatlblo with the impersonality which is the characteristic 
note of the mystic state. The degree to which emotion will he 
the accompaniment of faith’s activity will vary endlessly in 
individuals. The oix’asions too will vary. Ordinarily, however, 
feeling w’ill be stirred when in symbolic action the objective 
saving deeds are presented to the view of believers. The so- 
called ‘sacraments’ of the Christian Church and the rites 
performed in the mysteries belong to different universes of 
religious thought and'practice. Symbolism in Christianity has 
reference to a historic redenqition and is meant to ratify the 
message of the divine salvation. It hefromes effective in 
experience only on condition of faith directed t<i GcmI, It has 
no saving power in itself. .No doubt, already in NT times, there 
were adherents of mystery-religions who, in entering the 
Churcli, carried with them Ideas of thee* npern ope rrtfo virtue 
ot ritual actions. Hut it is certain that such were nob the vknvs 
entertained by the leaders of the Church. W. Morgan, who is 
not slow to assign large influence to the mystery-rollgions in 
the developing theology of the Church, denies that the apostle 
Paul held any sijch i(lea of the ordinances he prized so highly. 

‘ A memorial of C’hrist’s sacrificial death, a means of prot'ltdm- 
ing it -that and that alone is w'hat the Supper signtfles for 
Paul.'i 'I'he aim of the ordinances is to express and c-onflrni 
faith, not to produce an ecstatic state in which self shall l>e 
absorbed in God. Paul, who was an expert in practical 
psychology, valued highly the raptures of religious feeling, but 
he was well aware of the dangers attendant upon them ; and he 
bequeathed 1o the Church such a careful evaluation of the 
emotional element in religion as saved Christianity from lieing 
mergeil in the mystery-religions and from sharing their moriU 
itupulenco and suhsecpient doom. 

(\ii.) The scope and contents of salvation . — The mvstcry- 
religions break down at this point. Kscape from sense, <leliver- 
ancu from demons, final absorption in God are not thcines 
which permit of enlargement. Salvation as thus conceived 
cannot be articulated -- for the simple reason that there is 
nothing in it. In wide contrast, Christianity moves in a world 
of historical fact and ethical values. On one side, salvation is 
the wealth of the divine love, unfolded and conveyed In the 
( 'hrist of history. On the other side, salvation is the progres- 
sive appropriation of what divine love means in life. This is 
nil, and this is everytliing. There is no divine beyond that 
which operates in Christ, lie is the Pleronia. He is not a stop 
tow'arrlsa union with Ood whi(!h, in its metaphysical abstraction, 
is supposed to be superior to the coiuTete spiritual realities of 
forgiveness, reconciliation, and moral renewal. No doubt, the 
people who pre ssed into the Church were obsessed with fear of 
demons arnl of death, and it was certainly part of the ChristiBn 
salvation that the,y should be delivered from such torment; hut 
this, like every other benefit, was only an issue of the new 
relation in which men stood to God through faith in Christ. 
There is no getting to an end of what may be possessed in faith ; 
and there is'no getting beyond Christ. The convert w’as taught 
that all things belonged to him, because he belonged to 
Christ, and Christ belonged to God. Paradoxically, Christianity, 
which offered a full salvation for immediate ac(:L*ptHnr.e, did not 
proclaim itself to be the final stage of GesPs redemptive acting. 
The salvation of the mystery-religions was at once individualist ic 
and final. Christianity, true to its Hebrew origin, was social 
and dvnamic. Its hleal is still the Kingdom of Ood. Till that 
Kingoom shall have come, salvation is not (complete. Christi- 
anity, therefore, is hound to the conception of a coming of the 
U<*deemcr to which there is no real parallel in the mystery- 
religions. The belief in the Parousia is an element in the essenti- 
ally historical c.haract-or of the Christian religion. It is a religion 
of the acts of Ood, and these acts are not closed. The greatest 
of them is yet to come. It will be the climax of a great redemp- 
tive movement, and in it humanity will he reconstituted and 
the Realm of GckI established in an environment suitecl to its 
divine nature. 

These, then, are the elements in the Christian 
conception of salvation which tlistinffiiisli it from 
that entertained in the mystery- relij^ion.s — the 
personal, the historical, the ethical, tlie eschato- 
logical. To them Christianity owed its superior 
pow'er and attractiveness and its final victory over 
its forerunners and rivals. Whether, in genera- 
1 The Reliffion and Theology of Paul, p. 2‘24. 


tions following the period of the first missionary 
enterprise of the Church, the mystery -religions did 
not win an unmarked but very real triumph, by 
entering into Cliristiaiiitj' and giving it a distinct 
mystic quality, is another question. But that the 
religion whose literary record is found in the NT 
has its own essential qualities, placing it in a class 
apart from the conteiiqKirary mystery-rel gions and 
giving it religious and mornl superiority over them, 
seems to \>e an ascertained historical jmlgment. 

III. The idea of salvation in Greek 
PlllLOSOFiiY.- i, Prc-Socratic.— Reviewing the 
course of Greek philosophy in its throe main 
periods, we note that |)re-8ooratic Ihinker.s have 
scarcely facetl the ]>rol)lem of their relation to 
religion. Their attitude towanls the popular 
religion is scornful, as illustrated by the c(uitemj>t 
poured by Xenophanes upon the poiytlieisin of his 
day. This, however, means no more than that 
the Olympians were Jo.sing wdiatever divinity 
they had ever possessed and w'cre passing to tlndr 
doom of unreality. Philosopliy itself is making 
direct contribution to the religious and theological 
inheritance upon which both Greek and Christian 
entered in succeeding ages. The idea of God, in 
Xenophanes and Varinenides, has already assumed 
the form which has cdiing to if tc» this day. The 
unity of God has become a fixed point for all 
subsequent reflexion — a unity coiictiivcd tus the 
negation of all diflerences, an absolute principle, 
into which the whole intelligible world, and even 
the intelligence itself, is resolved and lost. Greek 
thought, ill its first stage, has not realized the 
place of the self-conscious subject and has not 
found a spiritual unity to explain the fullness of 
experience and give man a position of independ- 
ence and lordship in the world which hem.s him in. 

2. Idealist constructions.— The second period of 
Greek philosophy is introduced by the great name 
of Socrates (y.'D.). Socrates has been doscrihod as 
a * philo.soi)licr )>y accident’; and yet he gave to 
philosophy and to theology at once the prohleiii 
and the principle by which their course was to be 
determined for all time coming. He is tlie dis- 
coverer of reason, ho gave to human subject, ivif.y 
its rights. At the same tiim^ lie is Hie fountain- 
head of an intellectualism which mmle tlie (Heck 
solution of the prohlein of life one-sided ami 
inadequate. Ditticulties arise w’hen wo press for 
vindication of the positive proposition that virtue 
is the fruit of knowledge. It is a common i»laco 
that know’ledge in things ethical is not power; 
else why do we constant ly approve the better ami 
do the w'oi'so ? A deeper source of difliculty is the 
implied relation of reason to what may be ft'rined 
the r,aw’ material of the moral life— tlie instincts 
and impulses of the individual and the common 
practices of men acting together in society. Is 
there such a deep gulf betw een them that nmrality 
and religion will spend them.selves upon a task 
which can never be finished, viz. tlie recomdiiation 
of elements of experience which are fundamentally 
disparate? It can he foreseen that on such a 
dualism thought will uUiniately break itself to 
pieces. Precisely this is the endeavour and the 
tragedy of Greek pliilosopliy -to overcome dualism 
by the sheer force of dialectic and, when the task 
is seen to be hopeless, to appeal to supra-rational 
.sanctions and to plunge into irrational tixperi 
ences. The ethic of Socrates, illustrated by the 
splendour of his death, has all the nobility of a 
protest against unreason, all the Higniilcan< e of a 
fresh startin^-jx>int in the hist>ory of the human 
spirit. The individual is now the problem. His 
salvation liecomes the vital concern, not only of 
religion, but of philosophy. 

Plato and Aristotle {qq.v.) take the torch from 
Socrates’ falling hand and bear it into regions 
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which ho never presumed to enter. The concep 
tion of an end aeterniinahle hy reason bringing 
order into the moral life is by them extended to 
experience as a whole. Intelligence is treated as 
the ultimate source of all knowledge and all being. 
The etliic of Socrates is transmuted into cosmo- 
logy, metapliysicH, and theology. The problem of 
the individual, accordingly, is not explicitly 
central ; and yet it is by reference to the indi- 
vidual that the grand sweep of Platonic and 
Aristotelian thought will ultimately be testeil. 
Philosophy, as represented by Plato and ArisUitle, 
rellects a form of life in which the individual 
personality has not yet received full recognition. 
Therefore the qiie.stion of an adequate life for the 
individual remains unanswered, because it has not 
been asked with sulticicnt thoroughness. In this 
respect, therefore, Plato and Aristotle are not true 
Socratics. Their encycloptedic systems are, in a 
sense, a brilliant episode of thought. The true suc- 
cession passed from Socrates to the era of indi- 
vidualism which Hiiccoodedthat phaseof life of which 
the idealism of Plato and Aristotle is the splendid 
record. At the same time that idealism was a 
neces.sary stage in the evolution of Greek thought; 
it stood as a linal demonstration of the .sufiiciency 
or the insuihcioncy of intelligence to unify human 
experience and to be the dynamic of the moral 
and religious life of man. 

In the Platonic view of knowledge and of life 
there are two movements — one towards concrete 
idealism, the other t<jward.s dualism and mysti- 
cism, the latter being proof that the former has 
failed to reach its goal, (a) Plato seeks to reach 
a principle of unity which will really underlie and 
explain the variety manifest in the universe. 
With respect to human life, the Platonic ideal is 
an organic unity, in which eatih individual will 
find his place and function and reach the perfec- 
tion fjossible to him, through conscious identifica- 
tion with the dominant idea of the whole. On 
this side of his great effort Plato did not need to 
face the problem of individualism. The individual 
is simply found in the groat whole and finds him- 
self when he realizes where he is. There is no 
problem of salvation, (h) The other movement 
of Plato’s thought, however, suggests quite a 
different view of man’s place and destiny. It 
would appear now that the unity aimed at is not 
found in the differences. The ultimate reason is 
not wholly intelligible. The goodne.ss of God is 
not adequate to its tasks, being confronte<l by un- 
conquerable necessity ; and this recalcitrant 
material makes evil an abiding quality of the 
scheme of things. Thus dualism and pesvsimism 
haunt an idealism which has over-erniiliasized the 
intelligence and turned it against the practical 
details of knowing and doing. As soon as duali.sm 
makes itself felt, the question of the individual 
and his salvation emerges ; and its solution in one 
way— the way of negation and mysticism — be- 
(romes inevifatilo. Dualism and mysticism follow 
a beaten path — whether in the East or in the 
We.st, whether Indian or Greek or Christian. 
The rubric may vary ; the e-ssential mystery is the 
same, and, it cannot be too plainly stated, it is 
essentially different from the <-x)re of that religion 
whoso literary egression is the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The true nature of 
man is oneness with God. His present position is 
that of imprisonment within an irrational and 
material envelope. Immediately salvation be- 
comes his primary concern and forms the supreme 
business of his life, and this salvation must always 
take shape as a purification (KiOafMris) of the soul, 
its deliverance from the chains which bind 

it to earth and sense, culminating in that vision of 
the divine {94a ru>v ivta) which is, in the very act, 


its reunion with the source of its true being. 
Phrases like these repeat themselves unendingly m 
the literature of mysticism. They revolve round 
one central idea, a universal that is abstract, 
without contents, union with which is denial of 
all the positive experiences of life. Over against 
this whole conception stands the Biblical idea of 
salvation os fellowship with the living God, 
realized in faith and love, manifesting iteelf in 
character and ministry, and culminating in a 
social order of which God is at once the head and 
the indwelling life. 

The effort to overcome dualism fails even more 
conspicuously in Aristotle than in Plato. The 
moral life, as Aristotle portrays it, is simply a 
rescript of the best Greek life he knew, not 
ignoble by any means, but essentially narrow, and 
confined to a class which bases its wealth and 
pow'or and leisure on the labour of those who can 
never share its culture and privileges. A really 
dominant unity ought to constitute humanity as 
an organism ; but such an idea is repellent to the 
Greek spirit and is exhibited in Aristotle’s social 
ideal. Reason uses the irrational and cannot 
tran.smuto it. And, even when this ideal, such as 
it is, is reached, the irrational still clings to it. 
Virtue is not knowledge. The virtuous man has 
to deal with conditions which are not the creation 
of reason, and accordingly he can only ilo his best 
and reach, on the whole, a balance between reason 
and nnrea.son. He can attain an art of living ; but 
to reach the perfection of reason ho must cease to 
live the normal life. It is a far cry from Athens 
to the Thebaid, and a farther still to Luther, 
doubting if he ca.n save bis .sonl in the world. 
But the abstract opposition of form and matter, 
of reason and sense, of the theoretical and the 
practical, is the philosophy wliich lies behind 
monachism and asceticism ; and it is tlie bequest 
of Greek dualism, even in the hands of so concrete 
a thinker as Aristotle, to the Occidental world. 
A negative salvation achieved by flight is his 
message, which subsequent generations accepted 
only too submissively. 

Plato and Ari.stotro reflect the life of the Greek 
city-.state, which, already when they wrote, was 
showing that it co\ild not be permanent. II s 
passing left the problem of the individual and his 
salvation in explicit and definite form. The 
mystery-religions met the need of the age with 
their own message and methods. Philosophy pur- 
.sued its own path to a goal now distinctly dis- 
cerned. If the great synthetic systems are gone, 
with the form of life they interpreted, if there is no 
outward organism in which the individual can find 
himself, t here is nothing for him to do but to pass 
inward into his own inner life and endeavour to 
satisfy himself with that which he shall find therein. 
Hero the Greek dualism suffers shipwreck. Tht? 
elements which Plato and Aristotle had master- 
fully held together fall apart and are made the 
prize of opposing dogmatisms. Suppose the inner 
life yields us its secret and rational principle, 
which is also discernible as the very life of nature, 
then the result will be an individualism which is 
also a cosmopolitanism, and even a pantheism, and 
will l»o essentially religious. Suppose, however, 
the secret of the inner fife bo no more than sense 
and its satisfaction, the result may lie delicate and 
beautiful, the joy of a cultured 6hte, or it may be 
gross and vile, the shame of the reckless and 
pruffigate ; but it will conform to no standard of 
values which can approve itself objective and 
universal ; and, whatever form it takes, it will be 
essentially non-religious. Between these two 
views of w'hat the inner life could yield the 
thought of the age was divided. The latter was 
really a denial of the deepest demand of the human 
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spirit. The former became the real relidon of all 
who sought the higher life of the soul, and did 
afford a standing-ground and a safeguard in the 
midst of an alien world. 

3. Stoicism. —The Stoic conception of the uni- 
verse and human .life is essentially religious ; and 
the great Stoics are men with a message to the 
world of their day which is the outcome of a 
genuine and very noble religious experience. 
Philosophically they are monists. They surmount 
the du^ism which even an Aristotle could not 
exorcize by the denial of one of its alleged con- 
stituents. The difference between form and 
matter is, in point of fact, unreal. It is true that 
the universe may be read in terms of matter ; but 
matter is spirit and life, and the material universe 
is spiritual to the core. It forms a unity, in the 
sense that there is but one element of being — not 
two elements confronting one another in irre- 
concilable opposition. The Stoic solution of the 
problem of life, accordingly, is greatly simplified. 
The universe manifests the presence and operation 
of the X6yo5 <rv€pfMLTiK6s, a germinative principle, 
which is immanent in individual existences, or 
rather is so one with them that they are really 
parts of it. The Stoic has advanced beyond 
lleraclituB, from whom the Logos (q.v.) conception 
is derived, in that he defines it after the type of 
that reason which in man is reflective and self- 
conscious. The universe reveals the control of a 
Divine Providence, the constant energy of a uni- 
versal life. In (lod all things live ana move and 
have their being. Man has this privilege, beyond 
ail other beings, that he can recognize the Logos 
as Identical with his own true self. He can make 
himself the willing organ of a universal principle. 
He can rise above the separation of his mere indi- 
viduality and, ceasing from all selfish endeavour, 
see himself to be member of a community which 
includes all human beings. In this vision of him- 
self, which he reaches by leaving behind the mere 
externalities and accidents of his environment and 
entering into the secret of his individuality, he 
really attains spiritual universality and Uvea by 
the impulse of the broadest philanthropy. By 
accepting his place in the universe he transforms 
fate into freefiorn and enjoys an independence and 
integrity of which no outward circumstances can 
deprive him. This, then, is the Stoic ‘salvation.’ 
It turns from a world which no longer provided 
a rational life for man, and centres the whole 
interest on the individual. In him it finds the 
presence of the same reason which is the soul of 
the universe. It bids him awake to the conscious- 
ness of what he is, adopt that os the will of his 
life, and live in entire consistency with it, i.e. at 
once with universal reason ana with his own 
nature, for these two are one. He thus stands 
secure against the assaults of unreason, whether 
they take the form of the fury of blinded men or 
the stirrings of blind passion. Even those losses 
and afflictions which belong to an existence in 
time and space do not greatly move him. He is 
pure reason ; and all things, other or less than 
rational, remain outside the citatlel of his soul. 
The task of his life is simple. Positively, it is to 
will the universal ; negatively, it is to confront the 
irrational with absolute refusal. The Stoic saint 
is an ethical absolutist; and his moral judgments 
admit of no qualifications. It is altogether intel- 
ligible that the Christian salvation should show 
amnity with Stoicism, while with Aristotle and 
Plato the relation is almost wholly one of contrast. 
Tlio metaphysical dualism of trie Greek philo- 
sophies has no true parallel in the Biblical litera- 
ture ; neither the problem nor the solution enters 
into the Christian idea of salvation. But an 
ethical dualism and an active victory over it. 


which are the central interests of Stoicism, form 
the very stuff of Christian experience. The in- 
cisiveness, the streniiousness, even the ethical 
intolerance, of a Stoic have their parallels both in 
Jesns and in Paul. Stoic virtue, at its sternc-st 
and most assured, might have recognized its 
counterpart in those * who endured the cross and 
despised the shame.’ A high-minded man, in the 
years when Stoicism and Christianity competed 
for the winning of souls, could have no other alter- 
native. He must commit himself to the one or the 
other. Yet the defect of its Greek origin clung to 
Stoicism and turned its strength to weakness. 
After all, though it is a monism, it is born of 
dualism. Its unity is the unity of one element, 
which does not really transmute its opposite, and 
can do nothing with it but reject it. At its best 
Stoicism has the strength and weakness of asceti- 
cism. It can repress, but it cannot construct. It 
can command, but it cannot create. It has no 
inward spring of action, capable of continuous 
transformation of character and endless service of 
the ideal. It is law, not gospel. Like all honest 
legalists, the Stoic was bound to end in pessimism. 

4. Philo ipd Plotinus.— The conclusion is that, 
since in Stoicism the guiding duo of Greek philo- 
sophy has failed us, we must seek some other. 
Plainly some deeper princiirlo is wanted than 
reason, which can never suImIuc its opposite. The 
human spirit must seek for the ultimate unity, i.e. 
for God, not in the outer worhl of the universe or 
the inner world of the soul, but in a region that 
transcends both. It must cea^te to rely on juire 
thought as the instrument of its endeavour (»r the 
method of its approach. God must be held to l>e 
psentially transcendent. He cannot he immanent 
in it. His connexion with it cannot be immediate, 
but must be maintained through intHrinediaries. 
The Logos must be del hroned from its position of 
Lord 01 all and become at best the greatest of 
those intermediaries. Man cannot fiml God oven 
by the highest form of spiritual energy hitherto 
practised. Pliilosophy itself can bring us no 
larther than the threshold, which can be crossed, 
if ever, only in ecstasy. Such an experience leaves 
even the purest contemplation hopelessly behind, 
and implies the death of the very self which 
irresistibly craves this final blessedness. This is 
the religion — it would be improperly called aphilo- 
sopby— in which the Greek spirit finally sought 
satisiaetion. It closes an epoch. In the same 
period Christianity is inaugurating a new experi- 
ence and giving a new statement and solution of 
the age-long problem. These two forms of spiritual 
endeavour arc contemporaries. Their interrela- 
tions dominate the subsequent history of thought. 
Greek philosophy does not stand alone at t he point 
which it has reached. Indeed, it may be regarded 
as the expression of a inoveiuent which filled the 
Hellenic-Roman world. God was not to be found 
in the stereotyped religions and tlie systematic 
philosophies. Ho was in a iKjyond which must be 
reached, as it were, in a kind of desperation. This 
is the sigiiilicanee alike of the mystery-religions 
and of the rdosing period of Greek pnilosordiy. 
The same stage, itioroover, liiul l>een reached by a 
race whose mental qualities wore widely different 
from those of the (jJreek. The religion of Israel 
stands apart from the theological conceptions of 
the Hellenic spirit. Its jiroblem is primarily and 
essentially moral. It concerns the relation of man 
with a God who is not afar oft*, as a unity above 
all differences, but near in His righteous ami 
merciful actions. He is not an Idea, with the im- 
]>otence of impersonality, but a living Being, known 
in His doings. No Hebrew ever jlrvamod of dis- 
cussing either the existence or knowahleness of 
God— He has made Himself known ; He is acting 
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in the history of His people. What is left for man 
to do is to read the lesson of history and enter into 
the redeeming purpose of God as it grows through 
the centuries. There came a time, however, when 
it was not so easy to hold the idea of God as living, 
active, and close at hand. The historical revela- 
tion ceased with the destruction of Israel as a 
separate nationality. The voice of prophecy is still. 
Its place is taken by a sacred book. In it is 
written down the absolute truth of God. Man’s 
business is to learn the contents of the book and 
liold, and do, what is therein prescribed. But God 
Tliniself is not there. He is in a heaven above. 
From thence He will come in a great day and 
virnlicate Himself and establish His sovereignty. 
The idea of God in His hare transcendence takes 
growing hold of the Jewish mind. The Jew has 
reached the point where the Greek mind stood after 
the failure of Stoicism was becoming manifest. 
Dualism, w'hich had been alien to his religious 
consciousness, has laid its malign spell on him. 
He, like the Greek, has somehow to bridge the 
chasm between the absolute and the relative, the 
inlinitc and the linito, a principle of unity and 
the manifold of experience. He, too, has to pro- 
vide a way of salvation whereby the exiled spirit 
of man may regain its home in God. When he 
reacihcH this point, the Jew becomes the pupil of the 
Greek and t.akes over ilie Greek stjlution of the 
problem, wliich is common to both. The Hclleniz- 
ing of an Isaiah is unthinkable. The Hellenizing 
of 1‘hilo JikIuhis was inevitable. In point of 
fa<;t, dualism arrives in the natural movement of 
the human mind. When it is stated in its meta- 
physicsal form, there is only one solution, after 
philosophical risllexion has sunk exhausted under a 
task too heavy for it. The solution consists funda- 
mentally in two (Miuecptions mediation between 
the transcendent God and tlie finite world, and 
ecstatic communion between man and the God who 
cannot bo reached by ox(^rciHe of rational faculty. 
The scheme of religious tliought, accordingly, 
throughout thnu; centuries has the same outline, 
whether we study it in a Jewish or in a Greek 
rc]>rcsenfative. The details, of course, vary 
widely, but tliey come under three heads ; {a) the 
idea of God as transcendent; {h) (lie relation of 
(ioil to the world through intermediaries ; (c) the 
salvation of man through an ascent, which eiil- 
minatuB in ecstasy. 

Pl'ilo, horn about 20 n.c., represents the Jewish 
movement, while the Greek development has its 
finest exiionmit in I’lotinus (A.D. 2UJ 269). A brief 
summary will illustrate the resemblance between 
them. 

J’/iilu. — (I.l The idea of God. -The traiisrcndence of God 
thnlH ill Philo 1 Hiicli stron;; emphasis as at once imperils Jlis 
connexion with the world and Ills relation to man. Anthropo- 
morphism must be scrupulously set aside. In pure and reverent 
thouKht we rise to the conception of God as One who Is wholly 
removed from all relations, and therefore cannot be defined. 
We know that He is. What lie is cun never he apprehended in 
thought. He has no attributes, and such predicates as wo 
apply to Him express only the ifulf which separates Him from 
the spliero of Ihm^s relative and finite and liis removal from 
the ^ifrasp of our thought — airXov?, appip'oy, oKOTdXTjn-Toy, arpcTr- 
To«, di£io$, d<^dapros. He is the simply oxistent (o iHe, to oe) ; 
He is self-Hutncient (^aur^ Uavot) and cannot directly sustain 
relations with any finite being. 

(ii.) The idea <>/ mediation.— Bclv/ccn a Ood thus conceived 
and the finite world somo link must be found. God is not 
identit'al with the world, nor can His pure essenec be brought 
into immeiUatc eoiilaot with the world. Philo finds the bridge 
built for him, both in Greek tliought and in Jewish theology. 
Ood operated on the world in virtue of powers which are His 
and yet in some sense are separable from Him. For the Jew 
these powers are jiersoniflwl attributes of Ood. For the Greek 
they are the Ideas which Plato held to be the truth of things, 
and which later thought tended more and more to hyiKistatize. 
These Intermediaries 1‘hilo concentrated in the lx)gb 8 , the one 
mediator between the transcendent Ood and the finite world. 
The lx)gos is all in all for Philo. Without the Logos there 


oould be no knowledge of Ood, nor any relation of Ood to man. 
The liOgos is the first-born Son of Ood, or even the second Ood ; 
and, from the other side of the contrast between Ood and the 
world, the Logos is the Heavenly Man, the Intercessor, the High 
Priest on behalf of man. To the Logos belong the great OT 
types of the divine presence and power, the manna, (lie living 
stream, the cloud, tlie rock in the wilderness. 

The same great name, the same honorific titles, and the same 
typology are to be found in the NT ; but the difference between 
Philo and the NT writers is profound. In Philo the problem is 
metaphysical and cosmological. The Ijogos links ontological 
op^msitos together. The Phi Ionic Logos presupposes a distant 
l>eity. In the NT the problem is moral and personal. The 
Ijogos crosses a far deeper than an ontological chasm, viz. that 
which yawns between two moral beings who were meant to live 
in harmony, one of whom has rebelled against the love which 
ought to have been his inward constraint and impulse. The 
NT Logos presupposes a Ood so near to man that He entered 
into the situation sin has made, and, as man, achieved the 
reconciliation. The problem is set to the divine love and to the 
iiuman conscience, and it is solved not in idea, but in historic 
fact. The Logos of the NT is not a sluclow cast by God, but 
the brightness of His glory, the express imago of His person, 
not a vague speculative figure of which it is impossible to say 
whether it is God or other than God, personal or impersonal, 
but an historic personality, Josus of Nazareth. It is with a 
kind of triumph not quite unmixed with scorn that the NT 
writers fling back on Alexandrian Judaism its august yet empty 
formula. The Logos? Certainly, we have heard and seen that 
word— not an empty name, but the living voice of a present re- 
deeming God. ‘The I^ogos became flesh, and tarried among 
us.’ ‘ It is of what existed from the very beginning, of what we 
heard, of what we saw, of what we witnessed and touched with 
our own hands, it is of the Logos of life— it is of wliat we heard 
and saw that we tiring 3 ou word, so that you may share our 
fellowship, and our felkiwship Is with the K-ather and with His 
Son Jesus Christ.’ This is not philosophy at all. It is life, 
rising out of historic fact, fultilling itself in experience. 

(lii.) The idm of mlmtion.— On principles of dualism there is 
only one source of man’s distress— his body, which is the tomb 
or prison of his soul. From the body, therefore, man must k»e 
delivered, and also from the whole activity of the soul as (hat is 
occupied with things finite ; and, as action is necessarily occupied 
with things finite, deliverance can be accomplished only wlicre 
the soul has sunk into passivity and yielded Itself to tlie rapture 
of the beatific vision. The sUges of tliis salvation are, practi- 
cally, stereotyped for all these centuries. Philo named them 
«^c<rts, ‘moral discipline,’ ' couteiuplation,’ 
‘ ecstasy.' This is t lie way of srdvation as concciveii througlioiit 
the whole Hellenic world. There is in it no coric-eption of an 
historic redemption wrought for men. Indeeil, even (he Logos 
ceases to be necessary and may he left out of aec.ouiit in the 
final step that brings emancipation. There is no call tor faitli, 
as an act of trustful commit inent or as a life of personal 
loyalty. The contents of the Philnriic salvation do not include 
tlie peace of forgiveno8.s, the joy of reconciliation, the gladness 
of filiid confidence. 

P/ofintts. (i.) The idea of Cod . — The transeendenoe of God 
finds final expression in IMotinus.i What is present in Pluto 
almost, as it vvere, again.st his will, what is the last result of 
Aristotle’s great cmleavour to present a truly organic view of 
the universe, wliat the Stoics W'ere driven hack upon, as they 
fought a rear-guard action against the irratioiiuliLy of their 
environment, what Philo robed in the pieties of the OT, is for 
Plotinus the crown of religion and philosophy, the heart of his 
mewiage to a worhl determined to reach God at any (rnst. As 
an idealist he climbs ‘ the steep ascent to heaven,’ rising above 
every stage of existence and thouglit tliat is still mlngleil with 
the finite and the relative, seeking continually the unity wlii(*h 
shall escjipe from difference. Then, when he has ren< ned the 
top of the ladfler, he finds it too short to reach the higher 
sphere, where the Absolute dwells inaccessible and unknowable. 
The Absolute is beyond existence, beyond good, beyond know- 
ledge, beyond w'ili. In the most literal sense the Absolute is 
ineffable. Even to ascribe unity to what is not an object for 
thought is an improper proceilure, for to predicate is to limit. 
The ilolirew redeemer Ood says, ‘ 1 am that 1 am.’ The Absolute 
of Plotinus, if He could declare anything, would say, ‘ I am not 
anything that can be expressed in any word that is intelligible 
to the cars of man.’ The only truth that oah be affirmed of such 
a God is that we CAn affirm nothing. This ultimate negation is 
not the humility of a worshipper, nor is it the despair of the 
agnostic ; it is the voice of philosophy itself, declaring that unity 
cannot be found In differences, a philosophy which proclaims 
itself the ultimate, the only possible, religion. It is the voics 
of an epoch, finding utterance through its finest representative. 
This is the secret thought of the mystery-religion. All the 
philosophical and religious endeavours of the day have attained 
their utmost in thus raising an altar ’Ayi/w<rT((i ; and on 
this the race of men has laid as an offering its aspiration and its 
hope. 

(li.) The idea of mediafton.— Plotinus is not a pantheist ; 
the finite does not live in God, though, apart from Ood, it would 
not be. It is ; yet, if we are to reach Ood, w’e must leave it 
behind. Out of God, in some sense, it comes. Yet Ood cannot 
have any direct oonnexion with it, either to make it or to sustain 
it. The relation of a transcMindent God to the world cannot 
be conceived except through sixitial metaphors. If God is 


1 See art. ALBXAXDiUAir Thxoloot. 


1 See art. Nio-Platokuui. 
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the beyond, plainly a bridge is wanted to connect niin with 
what is on the hither aide. It ia at thia point that Plotinua 
ahowB himaelf to be no true Platoniat, and to be the exponent 
of a new Platoniain, which iit fundamentally a miaapprehenaion 
of Plato. It ia true that Plato did not aucceed in ahowinj^ that 
the two elcrncnta with which he worked implied each other, and 
that to aeparato them waa to make the solution of the prohlem 
of knowled^^e impossible ; but he did not mean to place truth 
in one region, apatlaily separate from phenomena. * For him, as 
for mo<lern Idealism, all reality and being fall within experience, 
if not indeed W’ithin knowledge, and the distinction which he 
accepts is plainly shown by his terminology to be a distinction 
of aspects within the intellectual or real world.’ i Plotinus does 
what Plato and Aristotle were too concrete in their thought to 
do : he separates truth from the world of experience and then 
has to build a bridge between them. For a conception of the 
diTine immanen(‘e be subsliiiites a scheme of subordination, 
as follows : Q.) the Unknowable Absolute : f2) the intelligence ; 
(3) the world-soul ; (4) the phenomenal world ; (A) unknowable 
matter. It sounds mythological. It is mythulo^^y. It is the 
exp^ient to which a thoroughgoing dualism is neces-sarily 
reduced. When the extremes are held apart, an intermediary 
must be found which is not a real principle of union, but 
a third being externally related to each. This subordinationisni 
pervaded the thought of the day. The attempt to make it 
the form of Christian thought regarding God, man, and salva- 
lion well-nigh wrecked Christianity itself. 

(ill.) Tht idea of saltation. — It is dlfflcult on principles of 
aiysticisni to understand the dosc.cnt of man. Put, waiving 
this, we can see what salvation of soul must be. It must be 
an ascent of man passing upward towards the fountain of truth 
and reality, which arises ‘ beyond existence.’ Plotinus has 
nothing to add to the way of salvation whi<rh is common 
to all 'who seek to cross the i'hasm wrought, by a dualislic 
view of God and the world. Its steps are stereotyped : (1) 
morality, conceived ascetically as purification of the soul ; 
(3) contemplation, which thinks away all ditferenco and appre- 
hends the unity of the self and God ; (S) ecstasy, the state, not 
necessarily aci'ouipaiiicd by physical disturhanejes, in which the 
mind concent rates itself on God and reaches a condition which 
is inde8cril)ai»lc. Just as God Himself is ineffable. This is the 
beatific vision of which no report can he given, except that 
it is the ‘life of the g<Mls, ami of g<Mliike and hlessen men, 
a release from all else here below, a life that tnkes no pleasure 
ill earthly thing<i, a flight of the alone to the alone.’ This, then, 
is the highest that men can do. It is, at the same time, the 
exluiu.stioii of the human spirit and the confession of its despair. 
The religious situation of the Western world in the first three 
centuries of our era presents a threefold choice : (a) unmiti- 
gated paganism, materialism, barbarism, in whi<’li the soul 
IS ‘lost’ with an uniriistakaljlc and lamentable destruction; 
(h) I he movement, of which the mysterv-rcliglons arc the popular 
exaniple.s, und Neo-Platonisin the final philosophical expression, 
offering a salvatiun for the soul, which is essentially an e(»(tatic 
experience of union with a blank and indetorminate divinity ; 
(e) Christianity, the p>spel of a divine love hisbirically mani- 
fc.sled in a human life and death, the experience of that 
love in the lives of men, reconciling them to <iwl, forgiving 
their sins, binfiing them together in an organism indissoluble 
liy force of persecution, liy tyranny of space, or by the incident 
of (Icatli. It is true that Christianity coiuiucrcd ; that it still 
endures ; and that, when the same alternatives are presented, 
it always wins. But it is also true that, in those very centuries 
in which it was winning its triumphs. It was being profoundly 
modified in the direction both of the mystery-religions and 
(»f Neo Platonism. Its conception of salvation is never wholly 
lost. The personality of Jesus and the realism of His (Jrora 
make that an impossibility. Yet the simplicity of the gospel 
and the fullness of Christian experience are at once overlaid 
and impoverished by alien elements. Christianity becomes a 
mystery-religion, and theology owes more to Plotinus than 
to Paul. 

IV. Tub TDK a of salvation in Greek the- 
ology. — Keoall the Greek non -Christian philo- 
sophy, which by this time was also the religion and 
theology of the cultured.® There is a wide contrast 
between it and the Christian religion of redemp- 
tion. The NT is fully aware of this contra.st. In 
the writings of Paul, in Hebrews, and in the 
Fourth Gospel we have the standpoint of men 
who were sufficiently acmiainted with Greek 
thought to know that it belonged to a wholly 
ditVevent type of religious experience. They were 
perfectly willing to use its characteristic forms, 
if by this means they could win a hearing ami 
present their Christ as the reality after which 
the best of the Greeks had earnestly sought. But 
they must be allowed to fill the forms with their 
own special message. Thus the Greek forms on 
Christian lips have little in common with the 
philosophy from which they are derived except 

1 B. Boaanquet, A Companion to Plato' u RepvblUflt London, 
1806, p. 248. 

a See above, § II. 


the bare temiinology. The heart of the NT is 
not a liOgos Christoloj^, but a soteriology that 
is historical and experimental to the core. The 
case, however, is altogether dilVercnt when we 
pass from the NT to the scientific theology which 
arose in tlie ‘2nd cent., grew for three hundred 
years to a portentous elaboration, and created a 
fabric of dogma within which tlie Church has 
dwelt even to this day. The authors of it did 
notpercteive tlie chasm that separated Greek philo- 
sophy from Christian experience. The fonn of 
their thinking was ( Jreek ; Mie matter of it was 
Christian. Now, when form and matter are dis- 
parate and the attempt is made to bring them 
together, one or other of two tilings will happen— 
either the matter will breakup the form and force 
its way tovarda some higher and more adei^uate 
category or the form will .siib<lue to itself the 
matter and deeply alter its value and signilieanee. 
The latter alternative de.scribcs the course of Greek 
theology. It was meant to expound and defend 
the faith. It is true that, it ilid sweep from the 
field all intellectual rivals ; but it is not true 
that the faith remained victorious. The faith 
itself was profoundly modiiied ; and the idea of 
salvation that emerges is certainly not of the 
NT type, while it conforms closely to prevalent 
Greek conceptions. The ruling ideas which we 
have noted in IMiilo and IMotiniis as representative 
of the whole movement rejicat themselves in the 
leading Greek theologians. 

1. The idea of God. — That conception of God 
wdth which Greek philosophy terminated, viz. the 
Ah.solut6, the Transcendent, the Indeterminable, 
governs unauostioned in tlie domain of Christinn 
thought. The Fathers fall hack on this abstract 
notion, witli which to interiuet the Christian faitli 
in God, who is known in Christ, whoso children 
believers in Christ are. It is a metaphysical 
envelope, in which is enclosed a religious exjieri- 
enco. A metapliysic, esHeufially dunlistic, is used 
to express and interpret a life whose glory consists 
in ethical oneness with the God to whom tlirough 
Christ tliere is direct access, and of whom in 
Christ there is immediate knowledge. This mela- 
pliysiiuil conception of God prevailed in (ireek 
theology till the ('ouneil of Chaleedon closed that 
epoch of constructive work. It has remained to 
this day in spite of the reversion to the NT 
which marked the Reformation, in spite of that 
destruction of dogmatism with wliicrn Kant in- 
augurated the modern ago ; and still it confuses 
the issues for men who have travelled far from 
the conditions of Greek thought, (jod, as thus 
doHcrihed, oven by men w lio are seeking to defend 
Christian monotneism — Justin Martyr, Ircmeus, 
Clement, Tertulliaii, Origen— is not, in the forms 
they use, the God and Father of our Lonl and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the Go<l who.se very essence 
is love, who by the inner constraint of 11 is char- 
acter must needs appear in human history and 
work out there in afUJoti and suHering the great 
salvation. Love and holiness, with the action ami 
passion arising therefrom, are lacking to the Greek 
idea of God, and tliis defect makes that idea un- 
suited to act as the governing category of Christian 
soteriology. 

2 . The idea of mediation. — The shajie which the 
roblem of mediation will take is necessarily 
otermined by the idea of God. With the (Leek 

idea of God in their minds, the Greek theologians 
gave to the problem a distinctly cosmological char- 
acter ; and their solution took a prcdiiiiiinantly 
metaphysical form. They have not indeed for- 
gotten the human interest in Halvnti<;n and the 
conviction of faith reganling the Saviour. But 
they have given soteriology a decidedly cosmo- 
logical oast and have supposed that, if tliey could 
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solve tlH! problem of being, they had met the 
need of stijvation. 

The question, as they conceive it, is, How can 
God be connected witli the world? In this ques- 
tion the whole of Greek dualism is involved, 
because ‘ God ’ is regarded as an entity of one kind, 
and the ‘ worM * as a HubBtan<ro of so utterly diverse 
a kind that God can have no direct dealing with it, 
an<l ther«*fore also man, as sunk in matter, can 
have no direct access to God. The only possible 
solution of such a problem is the building of a 
bridge between God and the world, and the cpios- 
tion that divides the diflercnt schools, Greek and 
Christian, is as to the (tomposition and structure 
of this bridge. Both schools indeed use one word : 
the bridge, or at least its central span, is the 
Logos. The dilferentia of the Christian ans>ver 
is that the J^ogos is Christ. The main concern, 
therefore, of ("hristian theology is to contend that 
Christ, as Logtis, is divine enough to reach the 
farther sliore, where the Absolute dwells in the 
lonely splemlour of His ineflable being. But by 
the logic of that dualism which was ineradicable in 
Greek philosophy it was imiioHsiblo to say that the 
Christ Logos was quite. God. Even supposing 
the distinction of \6iyo% and ir/>o- 

were ado[>ted, and a dwelling of the Logos 
in God were allirmed, yet the Logos appearing 
in the soul of Jesus cannot bo on an equality 
with God. Lofty as is the rank of the Christ 
Logos, He is still one remove from the Absolute. 
There must be a subordination of Christ to God 
in respect of being, and therefore also of value. 
Precisely here, however, Greek dualism, even in 
Christian guise, found (Christian faith sensitive, 
alert, and armed. The common sort of believers 
wore perfectly certain that the I^ogos (whatever 
that might be in philosophy) was Jesus, and that 
JosuH, as Saviour, was as divine as God. This was 
a * value-judgment ’ of faith, whatever theology 
might make of it. Yet faith had this inherent 
weakness, when it tried to say what God is, 
and what by consequence the Logos-Saviour is: 
it had no other idea to work with than the Greek 
conception of the remote and lonely Absolute. 
By such a presupposed dualism of God and the 
world, of form and matter, and by such conflicting 
interests of head and heart, the course of Christian 
thought is determined, till Niccea, nominally at 
least, drove Greek philosophy from the field. The 
oft-told story runs in three chapters. 

(1) Subordinationitm in confro/. — Christ is *n intermediary 
needed to oonnect Qod with the world. Christian faith, 
Indeed, rejoiced to iiiink ol Jesue as the Son and Servant of 
Qo<l, entering the world on a redeiuplive mission and carrying 
out the Father’s will of love, In Ufa and death, thereby senuring 
forgiveness, reconciliation, and fellowship. But, when taken 
up into Greek metaphysical and dualislic philosophy, this truth 
of religion attested in experience is turned into a doctrine of the 
person of Christ, which makes Him second from God in rank 
of being ; and this is precisely the reverse of what faith meant 
to say. The Logos Ohristology is not the Implicit faith of 
the NT, brought into dear oonsciousness by its own inherent 
logic. It is that faith stated, with the best intention, in a logio 
which did not belong to it It is found in the apologists, to 
whom the Txigos as a separate existence is numerically distinct 
from God, a second God, to be worshipped indeed, but not to 
be regarded as in the fullest sense Gcd, subordinate to God, 
a kind of * depotciiliated God.* The point of these assertions 
is that they are not reached through a study of the inner 
life of Jesus and are not an attempt to enter into the secret 
of His sclf-conNciousness. They are constructions based on an 
a priori conception of God which was not critically examined 
or experimentally evaluated. They are dinluctions of what the 
Logos must be ; not a picture of the Jesus of history, who, 
for NT Christianity, is the Jcmis of faith. Irenniis's doctrine of 
the person and work ol Christ displays closer contact with 
the NT thought and life. He is clear on the fundumental 
Christian convictions ‘that the Creator of the world and the 
supreme God are one and the same’ and that 'Christianity 
is real redemption . . . eflfeeteil by the appearance of Christ.’! 
But the atmosphere of the day cleaves to him. He is still 

1 Harnack, Hist, of Dogma^ Eng. tr., London, 1804-0 
ii. 237. 


operating with categories supplied to him hy ti^o last phase 
of Greek philosophy, with their parallels In the m>»tery- 
religlons. .Salvation requires participation in the being of (Jod, 
and it is primarily because this being is brought within reach 
by the Incarnation that Christ can bo Saviour. Irenseus’s 
account of the avaxc^aXaiWir is poetic and suggests truth 
deeper than lie knew; butln him it has Neo-Blatonic con- 
notation and runs out into sHcranientarianisin and mysticism. 
Tlie presujipositions are stHl ontological. Ciirist ‘ was made 
as we are in orrier that He might make us to be as He is.’ 
It is still salvation by participation in divine essence, and to 
that extent it is Greek rather than Christian. 

In the great Alexandrians we have the same combination of 
Intense Ciiristian conviction with the Greek metaphysio and 
the Logos Christology. Clement’s description of QcxI is 
defective as anything in Philo or Plotinus. God is ‘formless 
and iiuineleHs, though wo sometimes give Him titles, which are 
not U> be taken in their prouur sense, the One, thcGoo<l, Intel- 
ligence, or Existenc‘e, or Father, or God, or Creator, or Lord’— 
a truly ‘appalling deHnition.’! Appalling though It be, it is 
the climax of centuries of Greek thought, and, wlien It is used 
as starting-point, a satisfying Christian doi'trine of God and of 
.salvation benoinos impossible. It is quite inie that nothing was 
further from Clement’s mind than to attribute to Christ a 
reducetl <livinity. He desired to bring Him as close to God as 
possible— as (Jose, say, as the Nous, or intelligible world, in 
Plotinus’s trinity. Yet in the lost resort Christ is not God Him- 
self, in His own proper person, acting, suffering, saving on 
man's behalf. The Logos may be the immanent reason of the 
universe, and Clement is the typical ‘Broad Churchman ’ rejoic- 
ing In a revelation of God to Greek as well as to Christian. But 
tills reason has always God, in His essence unknowable, bciiind 
it. .Suljordinationism attends on the Greek idea of God, like its 
sliodow. Thoroughly Greek, too, is Clement’s conception of the 
work of Ciirist. tUoment lias not entered Ciirisl ianity through 
the moral discipline of the GT. He is through and through m- 
lellectimllst, in his views at once of need and of salvation. He 
‘himself had passed through no spiritual crisi.s ; enlightenment 
rather th.an the need of forgiveness, intclieeliial unrest rather 
than an accusing conscience, drove him to the Christian faith.'* 
The source of man's tllstress is ignorance ; lie.nce comes the 
disetuiu of sin, and man is doomed to death. The work of ( ihrist, 
therefore, though Clement emplovs the classic language of 
sacrifice, is to give knowledge. This throws the actual experi- 
ence of humanity into the shade, and Clement is constantly 
slipping towards doiretlsm. All that is needed, from a Greek 
point of view, is enough humanity to convey Ideas to men. 
Kcal identiflcatioii with men la not needed,’ tiiongli, from a 
Christian point of view, it is the sine qua non of hiilvation. 

Grigen’s loyalty to the full divinity of Clirist is l>eyond 
question, but his scheme of thought is Greek, and it is thruiigh 
the Greek a priori conceptions that lie apprehends tlio state- 
ments of Henpturo. He is no avoweil suimrdinationist ; and 
^yet the all but inevitable issue of his thought is subordination- 
ism. His God is the Alisolute, whom, however, after Plato, he 
conceives as good with inward nism towards seli-communica- 
ilon. Between this God and the world there are (i.) the Logos, 
prorlur^d by the will of God supra-tcmporally In an ineffable act 
of generation ; (ii.)thu Logos united witli the pre-existent holy 
soul of Jesus ; (iii.) those two inhabiting an incontaminate body, 
born of a virgin ; (iv.) along w'ith the Logos, Imt without any 
inherent ncceBslt^', the Spirit, an adjunct, borrowed from Scrip- 
ture and subordinate with the Logos, though superior to all 
other holy beings. This is not the Christianity of the N'T. It 
is Christianity strekihed on the rack of Greek thought. 

The logic of suhordinationisra becomes explicit in Arianism. 
The Issue of the Greek metaphysical conception of God is now 
made plain. Let God be conceived as the Aosolute. Let Christ 
be regarded as the Logos, between God and the world, and the 
result is inevitable — a distortion of the (.’hristian idea of salva- 
tion and an emptying of Christian experience of its rich ethical 
and religious contents. Clement and Origen were great 
believers; but they were too much under the dominance of 
Greek thought to do full iustice to the Christian faith in Christ 
or to unfold and verify' tne Christian oxp»*rience of salvation. 
In Arius we have a thinker who had gone one worse than aio' 
of hiH predecessors. In the guise of a Christian as(;etic, he is 

f ilain Greek and pagan. In him the (xreek religious philosophy, 
n this its latest phase, is making its final stand. It under- 
stands that it must make terms wdlh (/hristianity. Its terms 
are these : it will accept Christ os of divine rank and will apply 
to Him any honorific title that may be proposed, and set Him 
far aimve all men and all angelic beings, at the head of the 
whole creation, hut it will not, either as a philosophy or as a 
religion, treat Him as Himself God, or a real in<‘arnation of 
OckI, or God living and working out man’s redemption. He is at 
His greatest a Kri^/uia still ; at best, a cosmological principle, but 
no .Saviour from sin’s guilt and power. This is the old heathen- 
ism, whatever its disguise. Christianity was at the crisis of its 
fate. To have accepted Arlanisra would have meant absolute 
defeat, the arrest of the whole movement of the human spirit 
Godward.* 

(2) Monarchianwn, in vigorous defence of Chrintian monothe- 
mn.— Monarchianisin (q,o.) takes its rise as a iirotest against 
the attempt to make Christ an i£on, or intermediate being, and 
asserts the prevailing Christian interest in the unity and 

! Bigg, Chruftiaii PlaUmisUs of A texandria, p. 63. 

* John Patrick, Clenwit of Alexandria, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1014, p. 110. 

3 Cf. artt. Arunism, SrsoKinNATioK. 
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supremacy of Qod. It rightly sees that salvation is God's act 
only, and that to transfer the mighty work to any Saviour, 
ilivided, however faintly, from the only God, is to invalidate it 
and leave faith no security. Hut this Christian interest wag 
defeated by the Greek Idea of Gotl. The Monarchlaiis too are 
Greeks. They are working with Greek categorles—tlie Absolute, 
the Monas, and the like. Tliey set themselves a task which was 
really impossible— to combine the divinity of Christ with that 
tJrcek conoention. A choice of imths appeared to thorn. They 
might hold tiic individuality of Christ and regard the divine in 
Him as a quality or force or they might hold the divinity of 
Christ in the fullest sense, but regard it as the very presence of 
tile absolute Go<l. The former luternatlve looks at Jesus os a 
mail inspired by Qod, and so, by a special line, leads round into 
subonllnaliontsm and makes salvation a human achievement, 
a(‘<;ompU8hud by moral endeavour. The latter is much more 
fitted, in one sense, to express Christian conviction and might 
seem to Iws no more than what adoring faith will ascribe to its 
divine object. In point of fact, however, when traced to its 
Greek original, it is an almost complete denial of the (fiiristian 
verities. Here is no living God, but an expanding and contract' 
ing Monas; no Mediator between God and man^ Himself man, 
no living Saviour and I^ord. The Son has no life of His own, 
and, when His temporary manifestation is over, He is retracted 
into the Monas ana lust to faith. Terliillian's vigorous protest 
was of value in asserting the necessity of the historic Christ 
for the security of the Christian salvation. But Tertullian's 
owu Chrislulogy is stiil cuuglit in the Logos scheme and assigns 
to Christ no more than a portio of the Godhead. 

(Jl) The, victary of Nicofa.—The intolerable consequences of 
Greek dualism are met by Athanasius with a flat denial. For 
three centuries Greek tliought has assumed that God could not 
be brouglit into direct cuinmunication with anytldng so low as 
a material universe, but needed intermediaries. Christian 
thougtit had not ventured to declare that this was pure o priori 
prejudice, but gave a religious turn to Greek philosophy by 
de<;iaring Uiat Christ was sueh an intermetliiiry, who, by the 
logic of this movement, would not be quite what God Is. 
Athanasius is brave enough to say that the Iong-ae(*epted 
dualism is no necessity of thought. Qod can create directly. 
There Is no need of a tertium quid. It is true that Go<l uses 
the Instrumentality of His Hon in the act of creation, but this Is 
a secondary matter. The central function of the Son is not 
cOHrnolngjral, hut redemptive. His central significance in 
tlieology, as in (/hristian faith, is His agency in salvation. The 
object of the Christian worship is not t,he fxigos of tlie pldlo- 
sophers, Imt the Son of God, the historic Christ, who was born, 
and live<l, and died, and rose again. In Him Ood Himself 
entered into humanity. Therefore no phrase must be used 
whicli shall permit Him U> lu* thought of as a (treature, however 
near to God, or howsoever uxlorned with epithets. Human 
salvation demands that there shall be more than a bridge by 
which man siiall pass to (bxi ; that there sliull be in humanity 
a divine Being in becoming one with wlioin man shall reach 
oneness witli Goil and so be saved. This, in fai-t, is the Christian 
meshugo of salvation. * He wos not man, and then became Qoil, 
but He was God and lajcaine man and that to deify us.’ Tho 
Son, accordingly, is not to be Hunight of as an lnt>erinediary, a 
second God. He must be regardi'd as having tho same substance 
with 1 he Father and constituting with the Father a unity. The 
symbol of Nicoja makes this position explicit; ‘ BegotUm from 
the Father us only begotten Go<l from G(*d, i.e. from the very 
being of the Father (t« t^v ovtriat tov iraTp*Js), sharing one being 
with the Father (6poov<r(oi/ rrm.rpi)/ 

Tliiia the loiij/ history of Greek philosophy is 
brought to a close hy an intuition of faith discern- 
ing tlie value of a fact of hi.story. Christ is the 
Son of God. No cosmological scheme can content 
the believing heart which has found in Chri.st, not 
an introduction to God, but God Himself in the 
fullness of the Godhead. A cosmological bridge 
does not meet tho need of salvation. Suppose we 
climb to the end of the sjian formed by the Logos, 
what guarantee have we that it will really abut on 
God ? iiather, it is certain that, if Christ he not 
truly God, there will still be a cha.sm to cross. 
Well might Athana.siuB say, ‘ We are lighting for 
our all/ when he stood against an Ariiui world. 
Therefore historians and theologians of every shatle 
of orthodoxy have sympathizeil with Athanasius 
and have admitted that a diphtliong may mark 
the whole diflerence between Christianity and 
pagan ism. 

To do this, however, and even to aceej)t ex 
anmw tho Nicene Creed as a confession of faith, 
does not mean to lie satisfied with it as a doctrine 
of God or of Christ or of salvation. The use of 
the w’ord oiVla has unconsciously and nninUmtion- 
ally reintroduced the very philosophy it was meant 
to exclude. God viewed as oi’<rla is a static Deity, 
such an * unmoved mover’ as Aristotle reached 
tlirough his dualism of matter and form, such an 


Absolute as Philo or Plotinus set in immobile and 
immortal blessedness beyond the manifold of 
experience. Such a God does not really live, lie 
never acts. He cannot sull’er. He has an ovala all 
His own. The Son shares that with the Father. 
Thus the affirmation of faith, that Christ is as 
divine as God, is construed to mean that He had a 
divine essence wdiich is not man’s. And, as soon 
as this passes into common belief, we have left 
NT ground and are occupying tho po.sition of the 
mystery-religions and of Neo- Platonism, viz. that 
salvation means iiarticipatkm in the divine Being, 
a participation that is efiected in a supra- rational 
manner by vision or ecstasy. The victory which 
faith won at Niiuua ivas thu.s in great measure 
nullified by the metaphysic which remained un- 
corrected in the language of the creed. Faith is 
quite sure that Christ the Lord is as divine as the 
Father, wdiose 8on and Servant He is, and as 
human as those w hom He came to .'-avo. In that 
assurance there is implicit a view of divinity and 
humanity whicli thinks of them not as ojiposites 
or disjiarate essences, but as so related that a divine 
Being may have a human experience and bo in the 
fulle.st sen.se God, lieing in the cornplctcst sen.se 
man, while manhood is perfected in tiie human 
experience through which God attains the ends of 
His holy love. This view, how'ever, was rendered 
impossible by the metaphysical view of God which 
remained in the minds even of believing theologians, 
W’liolly uncriticized and unc,orro( ted. The re.sult 
was a theological impanae. The dualism which 
wrecked Greek philosophy has returned and has 
inserted itself in the doctrine of the person of 
Christ and in the conceplioii of salvation Innind 
up therewith. The Christological di.scussions of 
the 4th cent, represent the mind of man exhaust- 
ing itself in alternative escapes from an impossible 
situation. Take the Apollinarian road and mutil- 
ate the humanity so that divinity may have room 
to act; take the pathway of Nesturius and place 
divinity side by side with its <q>nosite and hind 
tliem together witJi a jihrase; follow Kutyches 
and absorb the humanity in the divinity in each 
case Greek dualism is driving faitli whither it 
woultl not go, ami, as soon as fnilh becomes aw'are 
of the coercion of logic, it revolts and, in defiance 
of logic, returns to its basal convi<;tionB. It cares 
nothing for logic ; its one interest is salvation. If 
that be endangered, it will expel as heresy the 
most carefully devised Christoiogy. This is, of 
course, what faith did in tho symbol of Chalcedoii. 

*Th« definitions of ancient creeds . . . were an attempt to 
stake off the limits of that area whioh the Church had (!ome to 
clnlra as reserved for faith and sacred U> It ; markinji: it off by 
certain assured points which she believed to Ihi eimrant<‘ed at 
once by the witness of Holy Hcripture and by her own conscious- 
ness of salvation in ChrisL'l 

Our estimate of Chalcedon repcat.s that of 
Nicflca. It is a victory for faith, rendered fruitless 
by tluj employment of categories ihseless and 
misleading, if employed beyond the bare purpose 
of negating error. 'Fhey are steeped in meta- 
physical dualism and are unfit to bring into clear 
consciou.sne.‘'.s an experience in which the suppo.sed 
ojipositcs of philosophy are held together in the 
grasp of a living synthesis. In the article just 
quoted Dykes thus sums up his review of the 
Clialcedonian formula : 

'A BeiiiK who corubinos in an insorutablu fnshion Divinu with 
Human propnrtios, and of whom conscquontly contiuilit'ttir^ 
asscriioriH may he made, whose sin^rie Porsnn is Hivim-, wlnU* 
His dual natures hold an undefined relation to otic another; 
tins is not a w^heme to satisfy either head or heart.’ * 

In point of fact, neither the head nor ( li« heart of 
the Church was satisHod with the Chalcctloniaii 
orthodoxy. When divinity and hunianily are 
placed in juxtaposition, witlnnit any real unity 

1 J. Oswald Dykes, KxpTwu. (liMf.-ofi] 7. 

2 Ib. p. 10. 
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between them, both mind and heart will place the 
emphaniH on divinity. The primal need is for God. 
It 18 God in Christ who saves. If, therefore, God 
be defined in terms which make a human ex- 
perience for Him impossible, tlie inevitable result 
will be that tlie humanity of the Saviour sinks in 
value and reality. Cyril had the interests of 
salvation at heart. But he so conceived of God 
that salvation wtis imperilled, lost its distinctively 
(Christian character, and took a specifically Greek 
form. Moiurnhysitisni, expelled in name, returns 
in power. Christ is so one with God that He 
shares the divine transcendence. Hence arises a 
double dualisiii : (a) within the person of Christ, 
bet ween His divinity and His huiiianity, the latter 
being rendered by orthodoxy more and more un- 
real and incflective ; {h) in the sphere of salvation, 
between the divine (’hrist and human beings, who 
find it now as hard to get to Christ as ever Nco- 
PlatoTUst did to reach the absolute Deity. 
Christianity had appealed to Greek philosophy, 
and it luul received its reward. The (iod it ha<l 
found in Christ was removed to an intolerable 
distance; and Christ, who was one with God, 
shared the remoteness of the Absolute. Once 
more the chasm yawned ; once more a bridge had 
to he built, or, rather, the bridge reared by the 
mieculative genius of Plotinus was still standing. 
This, therefore, the human spirit was constrained 
to use, giving it only a new facing of Christian 
forma ami usa^jes, not knowing or not heeding that, 
in so doing, it was reverting to something that 
lay farther back than Noo-Platonism, in the 
obscurities of primeval religious feeling, and was 
transmuting Ciiristiaiiity into a revived mystery- 
religion. 

3. The idea of salvation.— The Greek scheme 
works out 0.8 follows, (a) Man and sin , — In lii.s 
innermost essence man belongs to the sphere of the 
divine. As in Plotinus individual souls belong to 
the world soul and are one in essence with it, so in 
the Christian aimlication of this thought all souls 
are divine in being. Their reality and their 
hle.ssedness consist in their participation in the 
divine nature. Their separation from it would be 
destruction, and their salvation would be reunion 
with it. The wdiole movement is apart from 
ethical relationship. The goal is a good that is 
above moral good. The salvation, in like manner, 
is a process which may have morality as a stage, 
hut reaches towards a metaphysical issue, ac- 
complished not through recti fic^at ion of moral 
relations, but through changes alleeting essence 
and being. This ilistinction between moral values 
and metaphysical reality goes deep into the (Jreek 
idea of .salvation and marks it off from the NT 
region of thought. Prom a pristine state of one- 
ness with the divine nature human souls have 
fallen. In harmony with the Platonizing thought 
of his day, Origon had held the pre-existence of 
souls. Whether in this theory or in that of 
creationism, the fall of souls is wholly unintel- 
ligible. Plotinus could not give a reason for the 
irrational. The descent was simply part of the 
workinj^' of his scheme— a far-ofl' result of the 
distinction of matter and form, observable in all 
experience. In ( -hristian thought the Greek re- 
gard for the determining power of reason is 
uppermost. Greek theology remains true to the 
freedom of man, conceiving it os hare power of the 
rational nature, a power inherent, incapable of 
being lost. In any case the descent has been 
made by Adam and is made by practi<?a!ly every 
individual soul. The descent, as in Greek tnonght, 
is into the region of matter and sense and 
mortality. In this position freedom cannot indeed 
be lost, but is considerably weakened, and the 
soul would need assistance of some sort in its 


upward way, as it seeks its home in the super* 
sensuous spliere and returns to its divine original. 
It is a simple and obvious situation, precisely that 
which Greek thought had been dealing with for 
centuries. Man is sunk in sense, with all its 
c.onconiitant evils — mortality and subjection to 
demonic power. The one problem is the ascent of 
man. It is not the situation as the NT, with it .8 
roots in the OT, conceived it. For a mind trained 
in Hebraic modes of thought, for a conscience 
disci])lined by the revelation of the divine holiness, 
the situation is that of man’s revolt, in the pride 
of self-assertion, against the will of a holy, loving, 
and sovereign God. Greek theology is singularly 
lacking in its sense of the righteousness and holi- 
ness of God ; and its sotcriology sull’ers accordingly. 
Its captivity to Greek forms is conspicuous and 
disastrous. 

(A) Rpjlemption. — Plainly, what is needed by 
man, thus immersed in a region so foreign to his 
true being, is reinstatement in the sphere to which 
ho belongs, i.c. the divine. The descent must be 
replaced by ascent, and the successful accomplish- 
ment of this proce.ss is termed ‘deification.’ Man 
must he 1 if tea to the place to which he belongs and 
become wli at Go<l is in His essential nature -i.c. 
immortal, free from all taint of sense. The cent ral 
significance of this d(‘ilication is the (|uality that 
is assigned to the divine essence, 'fhorc is no 
rich ethical content filling the thought. Greek 
speculation defines God mainly by negations ; ami 
tnus its conception of deification is also mainly 
negative. The aspiration of the soul is sot on a 
mode of being of which nothing can be said, save 
that it is at the opposite pole from matter, 'frue, 
this fiighcr stale is conceived as the only reality, 
for matter, in genuine Platonic fashion, is coii- 
ceiviul as non-being. But, after all, mere being 
is scarcely a richer thought than non being. 
DciHcation reaches being, and tluit is reckcmcd 
hles.sedness ; hut the contents of that blesvsctlncss 
are, like (iod Himself, beyond predication. Salva- 
tion, tlius conceived as deiti(;ation, (;ari be only 
partial, as long as the soul has any material integu- 
ment. It can never therefore be a possession. It 
i.s not, as in the NT, by a paradox, both possession 
and inheritance. It lies in the beyond only. Its 
insUilmeiits are nut itself. They are only ste])s 
towards it. Only when the dead lift is complete, 
and the soul escapes from matter, does it reach 
salvation. The method of this deliverance is 
determined by the goal. The question for Greek 
thought is how to get the divine nature so near to 
man that man can unite himself with it and share 
its blessedness, 'rhere is no queBtiou of atonement 
and reconciliation, of a mural estrangement over- 
come by love, and a new moral relationsliip 
entered upon in faith. Baptized into (^hristianily, 
Greek thought pro<daims the Incarnation to be the 
metliod of salvation. The divine life is in Christ 
--not indeed in His flesh : He has no more relation 
to flesh and blood than will allow the divinity, 
which is His only real being, to become accessible 
to man. The ruling thought is transformation of 
man’s being, till he become what God is. Greek 
theology makes everything of the Incarnation. 
Yet the most damaging crititdsm upon it is that it 
does not make enough of incarnation. Deity re- 
tains its transcendence and remoteness even within 
the veil of flesh. It is in flesh only that man 
may bo deilied. There is no thoroughgoing human 
experience on the part of the Logos Christ. Even 
the recapitulntio of Irenanis, though it brings him 
in some aspects close to the gos])el, is at bottom 
Greek. It means that the Incarnate One brings 
to actuality the divine mode of being, which is 
(^’3 original plan for humanity, so that now 
human nature may be deified by being taken up 
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into it. Origen showH the real drift of the 
tendency, for, while recognizing rather than 
teaching various tlieones of atonement, he passes 
beyond them to conceive of salvation as consisting 
in being ‘ interwoven with the divine essence *— 
a condition reached by knowledge, revealed by 
Christ in Ilis capacity as teacher and hierophant. 
Athanasius has rejected Greek cosmology. His 
profoundest concern is salvation, and this requires 
the full deity of the Redeemer. But, at bottom, 
the idea of salvation and the means of deliverance 
are Greek. Man’s distress is his mortality. 
Repentance alone, therefore, cannot deliver him. 
Life must be brought to him, that he may partake 
of the very nature of the Deity. Athanasius is 
able to give a real place in redemption to the 
death and resurrection of Christ, but it is not the 
place assigned to them in the NT. It is still the 
questif»n of deliverance from mortality with which 
he is dealing. In the death of Christ the law of 
death is abrogated, and in the resurrection of 
Christ incorruption is guaranteed. 

‘ By death imiaortallty has reached to all . . . for He was 
ni^e man that we uiii^ht be made Qod, and He manifested 
Himself by a body that we mi^ht receive the idea of the unseen 
Father, and He endured the insoicnce of men that we rai|jpht 
inherit immortality. For while lie Himself was in no way 
injured, belnj; impoMsible and incorruptible and very Word and 
men wlio were sulTering, and for wboNe sake He endured all 
this, He maintained and preserved In His own impassibility.' l 

It is devout and very Christian in its sense of 
debt to Christ,'-^ but its metaphysic, theology, 
(^hristology, and soteriology are Greek and not 
NT. 

The condition under which salvation viewed os 
deification is obtained by men is necessarily union 
with Christ— i.R. oneness in being with His divine 
being. There is no question here of faith com- 
mitting itself to Christ and receiving in the act 
His unsearchable riches. There is no union of 
two living personalities to be mutually possessed 
in love, each entering into the experience of the 
other. It is, in the precise sense of the age-long 
religion of Hellas, n mystical union, a participa- 
tion not in the ‘benefits of Christ,’ but in nis 
very being. 

(c) Tkd proccufs of salvation , — In a way Greek 
theology ivas luoro dualistic, at least after the over- 
throw of suhordinationism, than Neo-lMatonism 
and more at a loss to produce an etlectivo salvation. 
The <livine in Clirist has been so completely 
identified with the absolute Godhead that it 
cannot form the link between God and man. 
With the practical triumph of Monophysitisin, the 
dualism is now as much between Ciinst and man 
as it over was in Greek thoiiglit between God and 
the w'orld. The chasm is still there. The question 
now*' is, How shall the divine Christ be made 
accessible to man? Whore and how shall man 
find Christ and be made one Avith Him? The 
answer conies straight from the heart of Greek 
religion — that primitive religion which preceded 
and outlasted the intellectnalizod Olymi>ians of 
the middle period of Greek development, ami 
which in tlie last stage of Greek life and thought 
was found mingled in a confused syncretism witli 
all manner of Oriental cults. The very word 
which carried the whole meaning of Greek religion 
with it is employed to designate the central 
element in the Christian salvation. Clirist is 
brought to man in the 'mysteries,* of which the 
Eucharist is the chief. No theory of His presence as 
yet holds the field. The crudity of popular imagina- 
tion, Avhich regards the consecrated elements as 
the actual fiesn and blood of Christ, is below the 
subtlety of Greek symbolism ; and transubstantia- 
tion, as an attempt to make the mystery intel ligihle, 
is still far off. No theory is needed, suffice it that 

1 On the Incarnation^ Hv. S. 

3 So moat eloquently in §9 4, 6. 
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in the rite, with the aid of all well-devised circum- 
stances, the mind of the worshipper is suUlued, 
the emotions are stimulated, reason is silent, and 
the unknown Divine, too wonderful for intellectual 
definition, is felt to be somehow, inexplicably, 
there. At this point the function of the Church 
becomes manifest in all its soul-subduing sanctity. 
The Presence depends on the rite, the rite depends 
for its eificacy on the celebrant, and the celeorant 
depends for the due performance of the rite on his 
lace in the Cliurch. Behold the bridge between 
eaven and earth, the only link that can bring 
Clirist and man together ! Where is Christ ? On 
the altar. What brought Him there ? The power 
of the hiorurge. All that Christ can do for tlie 
soul is done in the Eucharist. It is the medicine 
of imniortality, the instrument of deification. 
Rapt in spirit before the altar, severeti from all 
things of sense, in deep emotion beyond all pro- 
cesses of reason, almost above consciousness of self, 
the soul tptes salvation and almost enjoys the 
beatific vision, which will one day, in a moment, 
admit him to the immortal life and give him the 
object of his passionate aspiration — ]>articipation 
in the divine nature. This is the core of the 
Christian experience. Christianity stands forth 
confessed a mystery-religion. 

It is not necessary to deny to this ‘ mystery ’ a 
definite religions value. Any one who ims given 
sympathetic attention to the Russian Eiudinrist must 
have thrilled to the sense of the unseen conveyed 
by a ceremonial more splendid and more surcharged 
with inexpressible suggestion than even the Roman 
rite. Still it has to be noted that its ancestry is 
not in the NT, but in primitive Greek ndigion, as 
that was reproduced in the mystery-religions, and 
that its intellectual equivalent is not the teaching 
of Jesus or any of His apostles, but Greek 
philosophy, in the last stage of its development, 
when, as Neo-Platonism, it offered itself to every 
cultured intelligence as a revelation of Go<l ainl a 
way of salvation. It is impossible also not to note 
the danger which haunts it— the danger that Ixjsets 
all mysticism— viz. the emphasis laid on t he meta- 
physical and the reduction of the ethical to a 
secondary place anil value. Tlie salvation which 
does not find its climax in duty and virtue needs 
no theological acuteness to criticize it. It is con- 
demned already. 

The process of salvation, looked at from the 
human side, exhibits the same thoroughgoing 
Greek character. The question is, How shall the 
soul fit itself for the great moment of its deification ? 
The answer keeps close to Neo-Platonic linos. The 
first step is morality. At this point Cliiistianity 

E resents itself as a new law ; and its morality is a 
aptized Stoicism. Tlie second step is knoAvledge. 
Here Christianity takes up into itself the older 
Greek idea of salvation by wisdom, 'flie third 
step is that in wbiidi the soul goes beyond morality, 
ana even beyond knowledge, ami makes its tran- 
sition from things earthly in an ecstasy. In this 
procedure two points of contrast with NT Christi- 
anity are to lie noted. (1) Tliere is no place for 
faith. The NT knows no other condition of sal- 
vation than trust in God. Whatever psychological 
concomitants it may liave, it is a definite conscious 
act of the human personality in the exercise of its 
highest powers. A Hcheme Avhicli omits this trust- 
ful commitment of the sinner to the sin- hearing 
and sin-forgiving God is not Christian. (2) 'fhe 
relation of morality to salvation is inverteil. 
Self-purification is, in Christianity, not a stage 
wdiicli is left behind in the final attainment ; it is 
the issue, the consequence, and the test of the 
Christian salvation. A writer who has hecn hiild 
resiionsible for mysticism in Cliristianity deeJares ; 
‘This is hoAv we may be sure wo are in Him ; lie 
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who flays he remains in Him ought to live as He 
lived* (1 Jn A practical result of this in- 

version is seen in the two gratles of Christians now 
recognized within the Church. The one reniainfl 
in the world, to continue the race and carry on its 
business. The other devotes itself to the pursuit 
of salvation by those paths which are snut to 
ordinary traffic. Creek theology requires the 
solitary for the successful prosecution of the way 
of salvation devised by the Greek spirit. He alone 
can direct bis soul, in entire withdrawal from sense, 
upon the divine, so as to obtain the vision of it and 
become one with it. And here is a strange, yet 
inevitable, thing. For the crowning experience 
the historic Christ and the actual Cross are no 
longer necessary. Tliey themselves belong to time 
and sense and matter, and all those things are 
transcended. Salvation is gained in ecstatic con- 
tenij)hition, and that permits no object to be before 
it save the Absolute Deity. Unneeded, too, by 
the expert solitary is the Eucharist itself. Beyond 
all suem things, linked as these are to the external, 
the soul passes inward and upward, till it is 
absorbo<l in Co<i. When we have reached this 
point, we see that Christianity has lost all dis- 
tinctiveness as a historical religion. It has ceased 
lo have reference to |>or8ons or deeds. Even one 
unique Person and one atoning deed cease to have 
interest for it. It is manifest mysticism ; and 
mysticism is identical in all its forms, whether 
fireek. Hindu, Muslim, or Christian. 

V. Tuk idea of salvation in IjATJN the- 
OLOGV. — 'Ibe Western Church accorded to the East 
its special pbwse and function as thinker and inter- 
preter. [n the controvorsioa which marked the 
jirogress of dogma the West intervened, not as a 
rival Hpecialist in speculation, but as a calm and 
just moderator. Chalccdon, though a settlement 
nf Gn^ek controversies, is a product of the Western 
mind, which is not versed in metaphysical subtle- 
ties, but is quite sure of the facta of faith and 
• luite competent to say exactly what it stauds for. 
The Greek conception of God, accordingly, passes 
over into the West uncriticized and unrevised. It 
lies beliind Latin theology and its descendants and 
revives even after the Ue^ormation has pointed out 
a more Biblical and more excellent way of thinking 
regarding Go<l. That, moreover, which goes with 
the Greek idea of God— the conception, namely, 
of a salvation which consists in deification and is 
attain c<l in ecst asy — remains as the liighest grade 
of religious attainment. However elaborate the 
dogma, however rigid and detailed the discipline, 
however magnificent the cultus, the ideal of tlie 
finest religious experience remains as the mystic 
oneness of the soul with God, to which, ultimately, 
dogma and discipline and cultus are alike sccondaiy 
and even indifiercnt. The solitary still stanils 
above and apart from ecclesiastical Chrisfilanity 
and represents the highest type of the religious 
soul as such. 

All this being presupposed and regarded as 
sacrosan<*,t, liatin theology proceeds to interpret 
Christianity by means of its own characteristic 
modes of thought. These are political and social 
in their nature' If Greek theology was created by 
Greek jdiilosophy, Latin theology was created by 
the Roman empire and had for its governing 
category the Roman imperial idea. While the 
idea of God, in formal Latin orthodoxy, is the 
Greek Absolute, taken over without revision, this 
empty notion is filled with contents derived from 
the person and authority of the Roman emperor, 
(lod IS the Emperor of the universe. This is not 
merely a poetic imago; it is a ruling principle in 
theology and religion, and consequences logically 
derived from it are binding upon mind and con- 
science. God is essentially will. Will takes the 


place of being as the deepest element in the idea 
of God ; but it is will regarded as bare sovereignty. 
No doubt the Emperor of tlie universe will ad- 
minister its affairs as the best type of Homan 
em(>eror managed his vast dominions, in the highest 
interests of His subjects; but the chief object of 
man’s regard, as he contemplates God, is the tre- 
raondons operative force of His absolute will. If 
the universe, in one sense, is the sphere of Gocl’s 
imperial sway, in another the Church is His real 
and proper empire. As within the Roman empire, 
and there alone, peace and security prevailed, so 
only in the Church was there possibility of salvation 
from the evil forces that raged around it and from 
the unspeakable doom which awaiteil all beyond 
its pale. The heart of the empire grew chill at the 
thought of the barbarians, whose stroke, in those 
last days, had reached even the im])erLal city. In 
like manner the heart of the Christian was moved 
at the terror of a judgment that would surely befall 
him but for the sheltering walls of the city of God. 
His religion was a religion of fear ; and salvation 
was deliverance from the power of Satan hero and 
hereafter. The constitution of the Church, accord- 
ingly, becomes of first-rate religious importance. 
The Founder of the Church, its first great Tmperator, 
conld make no mistake. He fixed once b)r all its 
mighty ramparts. To touidi them is not mmely to 
cherish a Miong opinion, but to strike at the will 
of God and the very safeguards of salvation. Tlie 
great security of the Cliurcli is the historic epis- 
copate. The Scriptures, the cultus, the sacraments, 
all stand within the guardianship i>f the bishop 
and from him derive their salvation value and tlieir 
spiritual effectiveness. The souls of men arc his 
peculiar care. Ho is res]ionsible for them to the 
groat Head of the Chundi. They, for their part, 
have hut one duty with respect to liim, and that is 
obedience. The emperor has his doiilde hierarchy 
— State officials from the loftiest to the lowliest, 
and the priests of tlie imperial worship dnnlicating 
the offices of government. So ('lirist lias His 
hierarchy — bishops and presbyters, like the prit'sts 
and Levitcs in the Jewish J'emple. who are at once 
State officials in the ecclesiastical empire and the 
only celebrants in t he action of Christian worsliip. 
Beneath staml the laity submissive and adoring. 

b'urthcr developments follow inevitably. Sal- 
vation depends on obeying the laws of God, as they 
are administered by the Church. Sin means breach 
of these laws. Strictly speakin;i,q sin i.s crime 
committed against the imperial majesty of heaven. 
Sin, therefore, like crime, must bo punished, while 
obedience, at least if it reach large proportions, 
may be rewarded. Penalty and merit are brought 
into the relations of man to God. A man pays for 
Ills disobedience by the penalty he endures. A 
man’s obedience is the price he pay.s for his security. 
Ominous phrases begin to be Iieard, * satisfacore 
Deo,’ ‘ placare Deum.° The whole system no doubt 
— tlie Church and its penitential discipline — has 
been brouji;ht into existmice by the mercy of God. 
Rut within the system juridical and forensic 
principles and methods bear sway. Members of 
the Church live under a legal administration and 
have their spiritual state adjudged in terms of 
crime and penalty, good works and merit. In all 
this the I*rr does not come into consideration. 
Christianity has become the religion of tlwi empire ; 
but still more it has become an imperialism. We 
are moving throughout in a politico-legal atmo- 
sphere. The creator of the ecclesiaHtical soteriolo^y 
is the heathen empire. In defence of the Latin 
theologians and churchmen it may be urgeil that 
they could scarcely help themselves. 

* With the flood of new proselyiee the Chun^h acquired a con- 
stituency which could only be dealt with on legal principles : 
and such principles could be applied only in the way of enjoining 
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certain observanoen. That alone could be practically intelliffiblo 
to the mam. The aeauniptlon followed, that when theee onser- 
vanoee were passively oocepted, at least without disbelief or 
contradiction, they would do their work, would confer and 
accomplish the Christian salvation. On any other view, what 
must Income of tlie mass of recognized Christians? The theory 
which this implied settled on men’s minds like a fate. Christ 
has furnished us with a ■}'8tom of church ordinances which. If 
reverently complied with, do mysteriously effect salvation.** 

This way of salvation is expounded in Tertullian 
and Cyprian— the one a great apologist for the faith, 
the other a martyr ; yet tlio scheme itself is not 
Christian. Owatkin’s blunt verdict on Cyprian 
exhibits the relation of a Church statesman to tho 
ideas of his day ; 

* Saint he is, and martyr ; and the Christian Church is Justlv 
proud of him ; yet his j^encrul conception of relig-lon is much 
more heathen than Christian. There is no sitrn that he ever 
troubled himself to think otit the ide.aa on which it depends. 
Like a practical man, he takes thtun from the air about him, and 
assumes them to he not only true hut self-evident, and concerns 
himself only with their practical applications.*® 

In Latin theology proper, forensic forms are 
confined to tho application of salvation to the souls 
that need it. Tne provision of salvation is not yet 
brought under these forms. The ominous satis^ 
faHiu is not applied to the work of Christ either by 
Tertullian or by Cyprian. Tliis extension of the 
idea, however, lies close at hand ; and, when Latin 
theology merges into incditeval, this borrowed 
conception will begin its career as tho key to the 
work of Clirist. 

Latin theology is systematized by St. Augustine, 
whose magnificence none will dispute ; though, if 
we may adopt the expression of a much -tried 
Scottish king, employea by him in another con- 
nexion, he has been ‘a sair sanct’ to the Christian 
Church, whether ProtesUnt or Catholic. 

In Augustine’s thought we have tlie blending of 
four great influences: (i.) a deep Paulino experi- 
ence, (ii.) ail experimental acquaintance with tho 
trutlis of Scripture, (iii.) tho dominance of Neo- 
Platonism, (iv.) the authority of the Church. It 
may ho predicted that a system built up under 
this fourfold control will bo suggestive rather than 
satisfying and will give rise to divergent streams 
of thought and life. From Augustine^s experience 
and his sympathetic reading of Paiiliiiisrn there 
have flowed evangelical experience and evangelical 
tlioology. The appeal to experience and the 
grounding of salvation in the lovo of God may 
well go back to Augustine, as Augustine went 
back to St. Paul, and St. Paul went back to the 
Cross of Christ. But, when Christian experience 
is interpreted both through Greek dualism and 
through Homan imperialism, wo may be certain 
that Its characteristic features will be distorted 
out of knowledge. 

1. The idea of God.— The idea of God takes on 
tho qualities of its double origin ; God is the 
Greek Absolute and the Koirian Will, in either 
aspect, beyond the reach of man’s knowledge. God 
is the only real. Things that exist do so only b^ 
‘participation’ in the divine nature. Reality is 
not in time and space. History is not real develop- 
ment ; it is simply the translation into time of the 
immutable will of God. The Aiigustinian ‘pre- 
destination’ is simply the Greek aflirrnation of 
the transcendence of God, brought ah extra^ and 
imposed on Christian experience. The conviction 
of the NT believer that salvation does not depend 
on human initiative, but on the everlasting mercy, 
belongs to a totally ditterent region of thought 
and cannot properly ne interpreted through a Greek 
category. 

2. The idea of sin. — Sin is explained on the old 
linos that go back to Plato and were ineradicable 
in Greek thought. Augustine was keenly aware 

* R. Rainy, The Ancient Catholic Church, Edinburgh, 1002, 
p. 631. 

® Knowledge of God, it 167. 


of the guilt of sin ; but his experience and tho 
whole iSnt of his disjiosition led him to view it 
mainly in the aspect of disease, defilement, and 
moral iiiipotency, to connect it with the bcidy, and 
to lay enormous emphasis on carnality. His agony 
as a sinner was that be could not sever tlie bonds 
that held him, till he ‘put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Salvation was emancipation, and is inter- 
preted chiefly as |K)wer. His problem as a man, 
a pastor, and a thoologian is, How shall tho slave 
of sin be sot free ami brouglit into a freedom 
which consists in identity with the will of God T 
It is because an exercised ('hristian knows this 
true liberty of the soul that Augustine defeated 
Pelagiiis ; and it is because the semi-heathen 
knows nothing of it that Semi-Po.lagianism is tho 
working creed of a half-Christian Christendom. 
Yet tho problem, as Augustine put it, is not stated 
in its real depth, and his solution is marred by 
intellectual puzzles, 

3. The idea of the Church.— The Church con- 
fronts tlie soul that knows by hitter experience 
the helplessness of its will-power and tho incapaidty 
of its intellectual faculty. Augustine is recapitu- 
lating in his own mind the hiMtory of Greek 
philosophy. By the logic of Greek thought, reason 
IS incapable of reacliing (Jod and so solving tlie 
problems of life and miml. 'I’he situation thus 
created demands an oxtra-rntionul autliority, which 
shall meet tho mind in its impolency, lift it into 
particijiation in tlio divine nature, and imbue it 
with divine power. Tliis authority presented itself 
to Augustine and to tlie Latin mind in tlie guise 
of tlie Church, Catholic and Koinan. ft is the 
authority of God. Nothing has rights over man 
that is not in the hands of tlie Church. The 
gospel itself meets man with the imjmmnf ur of 
the Church ; and all redeeming and emancipating 
powers reach the soul through the channel of the 
fchurch’s ordinances. Such a conception may ho 
magnificent, but it is simply Roman imperiafisin, 
adapted to a use for which it is utterly unfitted 
and made the key to the salvation of man. It 
contains, too, an inconsistency with which the 
common man did not need to concern liimself, 
viz. between predestination and the idea of the 
Church as the spliere and instrument of salvation. 
Augustine himself made various attempts, by dis- 
tinction of tho Church invisible ami tne Cfmrch 
visible and by referring all the elect to the tnemher- 
ship of the Church, to overcome a difficulty which 
is really on the premisses insurinountafde. Pre- 
destination and the saving power and absolute 
authority of the Church cannot be combineil. 
Protestants hod perfect logical right to use the 
one to destroy the otlier. In jiractice, however, 
the Church remains in the imperial position which 
Augustine gave it, for all who come to it with his 
a priori presuppositions. 

4. The idea of salvation. — 'Phe way of salvation, 
as Augustine defined it, is plain ami will be easy 
or hard in proportion to the seriimsness and 
sincerity of the traveller. The principal points to 
be considered by him who would understand this 
matter of salvation are : 

{a) The idea of grace . — Tliis is conceived, in 
Greek fashion, as a divine substance or energy 
coming from a^ve, ilescending into human naturr, 
and working there os omnipotence in the spIicre 
of things finite. Grace, in short, is a thing, and 
not a person— a thing almighty and mysterious, 
but still impersonal, os things are in distinction 
from forces personal and historic. Aiigiisfinc is 
using a philosophical abstraction to cover the 
phenomena of a spiritual experience ; and, in so 
aoing, he has done all in his power to d(‘stroy it. 
As soon as grace is isolated in thought and regard 
from the historic Redeemer, the nerve of tho 
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ChrUtian salvation has been cut. After that we 
may ^et an intense religious experience, bearing 
fruit of its own, but it will have its roots outside 
the NT, and its real parallel will be found in 
non-Christian religions. 

(ft) The sacraments . — These are taken over from 
Greek theology, as Greek theology took them from 
the mystery-religions. They are the vehicles by 
which the divine vivifying substance reaches the 
dead soul. Theolo^ans will discuss afterwards 
with endless subtleties the relations between this 
substance and the Eucharistic elements. No 
ordinary man need occupy himself with those 
scholastic di8])utes. The mystic fact remains that 
ho gets that substance, with its divine energy, 
into his lijjs and somehow into his soul. The 
whole transaction is at once physical and supra- 
rational and impersonal. 

(c) /ViiVA.— Tiie nature and function of faith are 
defined by the relation of the soul to the Church. 
The Church is the object with which the soul has 
primarily to concern itself. The redeeming powers 
which will effect its salvation are administered by 
the Church. AVhat the soul has to do, therefore, 
is to commit itself to the Church. This act of 
self -committal is faith. Self ’Commitment is, in- 
deed, the very e8son<;e of faith, as dcscnbed in the 
NT. Hut in the NT the object of faith is the 
personal Saviour. In Latin theology it is the 
Church. 

(r/) Love.— When faith attaches itself to the 
Church and devoutly employs the sacraments, 
grace is infused into the soul, the process being 
understood under the analogy of the healing art. 
That thing, salvation or energy, called grace is 
imbibed and passes into the system with healing 
and renewing powers. The sum and substance of 
these powers is love. What faith does in the NT 
love does in Latin theology. It is the medicament 
of the soul. In the strength of it the impotent 
man can arise, take up his bed, and walk. Nerve- 
less before, he can now do works acceptable to 
God, which may properly be rewarded by the 
divine justice and crowned with the gift of salva- 
tion. llere is legalism to all intents and purposes, 
'frue, grace comes from without and gives power, 
revived from time to time in the sacraments. But 
the scheme itself is distinctly uncvangelicat and 
amounts to salvation by merit. 

(c) Mi/stinis7n.~AliiiT all, legalism is only a 
stage, which suflices indeed for those who are in the 
world and must remain there. Their salvation is 
looked after hy the (church. Experts, however, like 
Augustine and Monica, may go much farther. It is 
strange that the Christian salvation, as Augustine 
outlined it, was the introduction to an experience 
which is taken over from the religious philosophy 
which was Cliristianity’s most powerful rival. 
The highest reach of religion is not attained by 
faith, and is even ultimately independent of the 
sacraments. It is taken in tiie riiiaf step, by which 
the sonl abandons all earthly things, and even its 
own characteristic powers and exercises, and is 
taken out of itself in rapture. Quoting the great 
passage in which Augustine describes his last 
conveisation with his mother, Edward Caird 
comments : 

*lIow duL'ply Neo-Platoniam must have sunk Into the apirit 
of St. Aii,cu!!ttine, when, in describing the highest moments of 
his religious expericnco, iis adopts almost verl>al]y the language 
In which Plotinus tries to depict the mystic ecstasy of the 
individual soul, as it enters into ooinmuniou with the soul of 
the world ! ’ i 

It would appear, then, that there are just two 
religions, properly so called, in the world. The 
one is mysticism, and the other is NT Christianity. 
'Uhe one offers a salvation which consists in 
mystic communion with the Alwolute— salvation 

I Evolution of Theology in the Greek PhUoeoyhere, 11. 288. 


by ecstasy. The other offers a salvation which 
consists in reconciliation to the living God and 
in a life of ethical harmony with Him in Hit 
character and redeeming purpose towards man- 
kind-salvation by faith. Augustine presents the 
strange spectacle of a man who seeks to follow 
both religions and enjoy both salvations. The 
attempt is necessarily a failure. Evangelical faith 
has to be debased into legalism before the expert 
is free to enjoy his mystic blessedness. The 
common man is condemned to the one, that the 
religious specialist may concentrate on the other. 
The lamentable result is that Christianity, which 
was meant to reconcile men to God and to re- 
constitute humanity as a living organism, becomes 
the parent of endless dualism— tlie Church and 
the worhl, clergy and laity, secular cler^ and 
the monks and solitaries. Instead of a salvation 
that is at once possession and inheritance, gift 
and task, there is presented a salvation from which 
the vast hulk of mankind is for ever excluded, to 
which those only can attain who isolate them- 
selves from the very life which the divine purpose 
of morcy designed to redeem, regenerate, and 
restore. 

From the point of view alike of mysticism and 
of predestination, there was no real need for a 
historic deed of atonement as the ground of 
salvation ; and Augustine has not concentrated 
his mind on the work of Clirist for men as lie has 
upon the operations of divine grace in man. The 
exigencies of the Pelagian controversy absorbed 
his energies. Yet, as a sincerely Christian mind, 
he adoringly recognized Christ as the Mediator, and 
attributed saving po\ver to what He did. 11 is 
deepest thought here is the humility of Chri.st, 
in which the love of God seeks to subdue to itself 
tlie pride of man. But his attempts at a theory 
are vague and wavering. He accepts the impos- 
sible idea that the Devil luul rights over fallen 
men. The.se rights the Devil forfeited when lie 
killed Christ So those who believe in Christ are 
freed from the power of the Devil, for over Clirist 
the Devil had no right. Along with this he treats 
the death of Christ forensicalTy and attributes to 
it penal significance, but, like Tertullian, without 
constructing a ‘ satisfaction ’ theory. As an in- 
heritor of Greek theology, ho al.so retains the idea 
of the Word sharing our mortality, that we may 
be made to share in His divinity. Along these 
lines, however, his constructive thought does not 
travel. The way to a view of divine action in the 
redemption of man is blocked by his ruling ideas 
of predestination and miraculous grace ; and these 
are duo to the strain of Neo-Platonism which 
enters so deeply into his thought.' 

VI. The idea, op salvation in the medi^ 
jEVAL Church.— TYit interest belonging to that 
great stretch of European history from Gregory i. 
to the close of the 15tli cent, can never be ex- 
aggerated or exhausted. Nations are being born 
with much travail. Vast experiments in political 
organization and social structure are lieing made 
at enormous cost of life and suffering. The 
human mind is being aroused out of decadence, 
or awakened out of unconsciousness, and prepared 
for undreamed-of enterprises. The do.stiny of the 
human race is being determined amid a welter of 
controversy and battle, the participants in which 
know nob the aim and guess not tne issue of the 
conllict. 

The clue, however, to these multitudinous and 
confused happenings is, os ever in the history of 
the human spirit, a religious need, together with 
its doctrinal ex pression . * Dogmatically expressed, ’ 
says Harnaok, as the story draws to its completion, 

* tnere was a seeking for a sure doctrine of salva- 
1 Bsrtlet and Oarlyle, Chriitianity in Bietory^ p. 428. 
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tion.*^ The records of this quest cover the whole 
period, and the details are innumerable. The 
stages or aspects of it may be classed as three : (1) 
the function of the Church, (2) the problem of the 
work of Christ, and (3) the protest of mysticism. 

I. The function of the Church. — This is twofold, 
in part political and in part specitically religious, 
though, in its political aspirations, it was striving 
to reach avowedly religious ends, [a) In the first 
place, then, the Church succeeded to the place and 
work of the Roman empire. The empire had been, 
in a very real sense, the saviour of the world. It 
was the barrier behind which human life could bo 
carried on, secure from threatening destruction at 
the hands of barbarism and anarchj’. Its splendour, 
its wealth, its power, its venerable age, gave the 
impression of superhuman dignity and seemed to 
be tlie operation in the material world of the 
sovereignty of God Himself. Wlien it began to 
decay, men were stricken with fear. Its impend- 
ing doom hung over their souls. This doom was 
delayed in the East for many centuries by the 
founding of New Rome. Because the Eastern 
empire stood, there was no room or need for the 
Church to take its place and assume its functions. 
The Church was confined to its hienirgical func- 
tions, and Christianity remained no more than 
a mystery-religion. The State, accordingly, re- 
Tiiaineil supreme over the Church — a position which 
it maintained in Eastern Europe till the fall of 
the Russian autocracy set the Church at lilmrty ; 
and the problem is yet unsolved as to how it will 
use its unaccustomed freedom. The situation in 
the West was very different. The empire was 
manifestly passing away. The later emperors did 
not live in Rome. Finally, even the shallow of the 
Western empire passed away. Nominally, the 
civilized world had but one head, the emperor 
who lived in Constantine’s capital. Really, the 
Western world was without political unity and 
had no central authority. In those centuries when 
the empire was on its death-bed, its prestige and 
power began to pass to the Church. Its spirit was 
i>orn again in the Church. The key to the course 
of European history from Gregory the Great (pope 
590-(»04) to the dawn of the Reformation is tiie 
doctrine of the Church. In the NT the Church is 
a spiritual fellowship of believers with their Lord 
and with one another. The Church of those long 
and terrible centuries is a political organization 
framed on the model of the banished empire, 
controlling men by a legal system, administered 
by a highly centralized govenimont. The task 
before it was one of appalling magnitude. On the 
one hand, it had to jireserve whatever was of per- 
manent value in the culture of the ancient world, 
while penetrating it with new ethical and religious 
ideas. On the other hand, it had to face the 
barbarian menace, to subdue those untutored races 
which were breaking through the crumbling walls 
of empire, and make them subjects of a supreme 
Holy W ill, which might restrain their passions and 
renew their natures. It was, in fact, the missionary 
task of -every age. If we can imagine India, the 
seat of an immemorial civilization, ringed round 
with savage forces threatening its destruction— -an 
India without any British rule to hold back the 
enemy beyond the frontiers and to keep the peace 
within them— and can picture what tne work of 
the Christian Church would be in such circum- 
stances, we have some conception of the situation 
of the Church in Western Europe when the sceptre 
had dropped from the nerveless hands of the last 
Roman ein^ieror. 

Now, if the spirit of the first missionary to 
Europe had shaped the missionary policy of the 
Church at this time, it is certain that the Church 
1 vl. 117. 


would not have adopted the metluxl of political 
supremacy, but wonla have trusted to that power 
of the gospel of Christ on which St. Paul relied 
absolutely. But St. Paul’s method of evangelism 
had hmg been forgotten. Externalism ha<l had an 
increasing vogue for centuries. The (Church had 
gone to school to the empire and had learned the 
imperial style. No other method Avas thought of 
than 1^ oppose force to force— the force of Roman 
authority to barbarian force of terror and destruc- 
tion. The only possible policy was supposed to bo 
that of gathering the world under the aominion of 
Rome, biniling the yoke of law more securely than 
ever iijKin Romo’s old subjects, and riveting it on 
the new races that were occupying her oomain 
and holding all alike for ever in bondage and 
tutelage. There is iiotliiiig ignoble about this 
dream of conquest and subjugation. The dreamers 
of it were among the greatest of men, noble in 
their devotion to an end which was power, but not 
sellish aggrandizement. Two remarks, however, 
are historically justified. 

(i.l This conception of the salvation of mankind differs abso- 
lutely from tliat set forth in the NT : in the NT salvation by 
faith ; in the medimva) Churcli Nalvatioti by ]HilitieaI domination 
and legal discipline; in the NT a salvation that operates from 
within by love and hope ; in the mediiuval ('huron a salvation 
that acts from without by force and terror. The one is the 
oiitcoino of a long religiouH growth in which redemf>tinn is 
accomplished by a (]o<l mu cloHe at hand that He can Ih* man 
and hear human himlens and gat her huinanity to llimKclf in a 
living fellowMhip, of whicli He is the inH]iiration, the energy, 
and the unifying principle. The other has its roots in Hreek 
dualism and Koman imperialism and is eiTer>tcd hy a Hod afar 
off, governing, controlling, sui>dning through tin* iitight of the 
pope, His earthly representative. We can 8<*e, hy considering 
the course of cveniM and (he IntlueuceH at work, how the one 
type came to be substituted for Uie otlior ; htd. we are not 
warranted in concluding that the one evolves out of the other 
hy an inherent logic, or that the mediioval (.’hurcli is what 
Christianity was hound to become as it grew out of its NT 
germ. 

(ii.) The dream was never quite realimi, and the hour of tlie 
Church’s greatest triumph preceded its flnnl downfall. From 
the beginning the Church reaUsed the need of a secular instru- 
ment hi dealing with the brute forces which liad to he met and 
coercerl. Auconlingly, she culled into existeiK^e a secular 
empire, to be the counterpart, on a lower level of splVituul 
value, of her own iiup(>riai constitution. The empire of the 
universe was to be governed by a vvorld-priest and a world-king, 
each holding olllcu and exercising authority utitler Uod, the 
unseen Kmperor. Ideally, these two authorities ought to have 
operated in harinony. Practically, tlu-w never ditl. The true 
genius of the Cimrch rtspiired its absolute supreniai^y, the 
secular Statu, even though nominally holy and imperial, lieing 
no more than the instrument to carry out the divine sovereign 
Will of whose behests the Cimrch was the depository and 
revealer. Such a jwsitiori the empire declined to take. The 
Middle Ages were filled with the strife of umpire and papacy. 
In the end victory lay with neither. The empire was destroyed 
by the greater skill of its papal enemies. The Church lost its 
iniperial )>osltion in less than a century alter its most violent, 
and even grotesque, expression— If wo inav credit the story of 
Bonifac.e viii. with his brandished sword and his exultant cry, ‘ I 
am Ciesar, 1 am Emperor.’ The rising spirit of nationality would 
not permit absolutism, whether imperial or papal. The Church 
had preserved much of the past. It hod formerl the beginning 
of a new world. But it had not saved Euro^si, and it had 
destroycfl itself. The failure of the Church, in its political and 
social endeavour, is to l>e trotted to its radical luiHapprehension 
of the religious need of man. On presiippogiLioiis of dualism, 
religious and philosophical, nothing better, proliably, couhl 
have been devistsi than the papal system. The Middle Ages are 
proof, on a large scale, of the Inaccuracy of the diagnoms and 
of the failure of the reined v. 

{b) In the second place, the Church assumed the 
function of meiliator of salvation to the individual 
soul. The way of salvation, ns marked out by the 
mediaeval Church, presents the curious spectacle of 
contact Avith NT ideas toj^eUier Avitli comjilete 
inversion of them. The NT Church is the com- 
munion of saints, i.e. the felloAvship of believers, 
the individual being taken by his relation to Christ 
out of his isolation and made a memlier of a living 
organism, in which ho finds his place and work, 
and is disciplined, trained, and helped in knowledge 
and virtue. The medimval Chundi is an institute 
of salvation, by whose niaehinery heathen men are 
made Christians, and sinners are enabled to escape 
eternal punishment, and even, in rare cases, to 
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attain saintship. It stands, in its divinely im- 
parted powers and its divinely designed mechanism, 
apart from and above the individual and proceeds 
to operate upon him with a view to his salvation. 
The NT Church summons men to yield themselves 
to Christ. The mediceval Church summons men 
to yield theniselves to its authority. It incor- 
porates them in its organization, supplies them 
with divine grace, and legislates for them as they 
proceed to work out their salvation. 

*In the mediaeval Church, the individual^ oua individual, had 
little or noplace. IIU ealvation was conditioned from first to 
lant hy his bcIoni(inc to a corporation, in whose privilevea and 
functions he shared, throug^h whoso aaoramente his Fife was 
nourished; hy whose (fraduated hierarchy, thou(i;h but the 
meanest servant of the Church, he was linked to the supreme 
Head; whose saints shielded him by their merits,*' or helped 
him by their intercession. Through this corporation alone was 
he brouiifht into touch with his Saviour. Outside the corpora- 
tion his soul was lost.’ ^ 

In this metliawal conception of salvation there is 
the practical and exquisitely skilful application of 
ideas which have occupied theologians from the 
day.s of Neo riatonism, and of theories which have 
prevailed since Latin theology was constructed by 
Roman lawyers. The Church is the old Neo- 
Platonic ‘ bridge’ over which the soul passes to the 
Absolute. The mediaeval Cliristian knows nothing 
of imincdiato access to God. lie is confronted at 
every turn hy the Church, the mediator. All 
divine influences, regenerative, educative, directive, 
come through the medium of the Church, with 
whom alone the ordinary Christian has ever 
directly to do. Grace is not, as in the NT, a 
saving, operative, love of God to sinners, hut a 
substance, as Augustine conceived it, capable of 
being communicated after the analogy of food or 
medicine, with physical and hyperphysical results 
of a magical kind. With sucli presuppositions, 
the process of salvation is elaborate, hut quite 
intelligible and workable. 

(i.) Grace ie infuHod into the soul in the sacrament of baptism 
and the Knoharlst. In the one, life is communicated, first of 
ail, to a soul conceived of as dead. In the other, renewed com- 
munications of life are made from time to time. Properly 
speaking, the celebration of Mass should be acoompanied by 
communion. But mysticism with its own logic intervenes to 
make non oommunioating attendance a means of grace. The 
mystery becomes one for eye and ear, for esthetic emotion and 
rapt anoring contemplation, and in this the union of soul with 
the divine is effected. Still the Eucharist holds Its own as the 
peculiar medium through which the divine life is maintained in 
the believer ; the dead soul, being now quickened with divine 
energy, is able to perform good works. These are meritorious 
in the sight of God, and by their pracitico the sinner is trans- 
formed into a righteous person. This progressive sanctification 
is crowned by justification. The way of salvation stretchea 
before the inediwval Christian, arduous indeed and indefinitely 
prolonged, but plainly in view. Legal directions are abundant. 
A priestly director is always available. This way, accordingly, 
has strong attractions for pure and earnest souls who keenly 
desire the blessedness of union with God, are deeply aware of 
their ignorance and weakness, and are glad to pay the price of 
a humbled reason and a surrendered will. The difficulty lay in 
the nature of the authority to which the soul was required to 
how. It N\as an external authority, and the method of salva- 
tion was legal and even oomniorclal. It might well happen, 
therefore, to an earnest and determined spirit, os to Paul in 
earlier days and to Luther in the following age, that de8i>air 
should settle down in darkness, unless a more excellent way 
were fomel. That way hod been forgotten by the theologians 
of the Church. As far as raeditevalism was concerned, the only 
alU»rnative to legalism was mysticism— Iho way that plunges 
over a precipice into the deeps of the unknown divine. 

(ii.) Grace, when it becomes exliausted through human weak- 
ness and error, has to he restored. The loss of grace Is an ever 
recurring fact. Machinery for its recovery is a pressing need, 
lliis need was met In the sucrument of penance (o.e.), which, for 
obvious reasons, hecoiiios of prime importance fu this institute 
of salvation, and, in fact, is practically the salvation itself for 
all ordinary believers. Suppose, then, that a soul has fallen 
into mortal sin, and so has lost the grace infused into it at 
baptism or Eucharist, what must bo done that the loss may be 
recovered? First, there inust be sorrow of heart, preferably 
omilritio, though attritw with certain conditions appended 
might suffice ; then confession to the priest, guided by Inter- 
rogatories, in which psychological skill, gained by long dealing 
with the 8e<’rets of human nature, aids the lialting self- 
knowledge of the penitent ; then the priestly absolution, wiping 

> Workman, Christian Thm(iht to the Reformation, p. 190. 


off the guilt of sin and delivering the soul from eternal damna- 
tion ; next, the * satisfaction * (o.v.), or the task imposed by the 
priest, whereby the justice of God, pursuing sin with temporal 

S unishmenta in this world or the next, is * satisfied.* By.absolu* 
on, granted in view of the satisfactions which are to follow, 
the soul is returned to a spirilual condition which makes It fit 
for further infusion of grace, and the interrupted course is 
resumed— grace, good works, merit, justification. 

A serious coiupiioation is introduced into the scheme by the 
granting of ' indulgences* (f.e.). These are the remission of the 
temporal punishments by authority of the pope, to whom is 
committea the wondrous treasury of the merits of the saints. 
This addition to the scheme was necessary to make it tolerable. 
Itidulgeiioes express the pitiful heart of the Church, refraining 
from legal exaction and oevislng means whereby God’s banished 
ones may be restored to Him. At the same time, an indulgence, 
in the midst of legalism, is frauj^ht with moral peril ; and of 
tills the practice of indulgences m the last years of the 16th 
cent, contains ample illustration. The mistake did not lie in 
the Intention of the Church, but In the invincible dualism 
which externalized all the relations of God and man and in the 
end made salvation a compromise between justice and mercy. 

As the centuries rolled on, the limitations of 
the mediteval Church became more and more 
evident. Profound dissatisfaction and wide-spread 
unrest characterized the reiip;iou8 life of tlie 
cloftinu period of the Middle Ages. But deeper 
than discontent with the incidental features of the 
ecclesiastical system was the demand for a revision 
of the theological presuppositions on which Mint 
system resteiT and for a reversion to the primal 
redemptive forces in the niigdit of which Christi- 
anity from its birth-hour hail gone forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer. 

2. The doctrine of the work of Christ. — 

Doctrine always follows experience, reacting upon 
it and giving it a stereotyped form. The modiieval 
doctrine of salvation, accordingly, is the modiicval 
practice rationalized, illuminateu, and fixed. 

The idea of God which governs mediujval sotorio- 
logy is that philosophical abstraction of being or 
.substance, blent with the idea of political absolut- 
ism, which we have seen at work in Latin theology. 
The one element is Greek — the unconditioned and 
transcendent nature of God. The other is Roman 
—the will of an absolute monarch. A God of this 
character stands outside of His world, which is 
entirely dependent upon Him, while its coming 
into existence at all remains inexplicable. Its 
relation to Him, at any point of its career, is that 
of an empire to a distant, inscrutable, and almighty 

S rinoe. In His regulation of the affairs of His 
ominion God is governed by no other considera- 
tions than His own absolute will. This Ho utters 
in the form of law, and the maintenance of law 
He delegates to designated ministers — Le. the 
hierarchy of the Church— whom He suitably 
endows and eouips for the unique responsibility. 

Breaches of law are crimes. To meet the case of 
those who are guilty of breach of law but who are 
nevertheless the objects of the inscrntahle elec- 
tion of the divine mercy, the penitential discipline 
of the Church has been divinely instituted. In the 
‘satisfactions’ rendered by the penitent law is 
upheld and the conscience is awakeneil to a rever- 
ential sense of its demands. At the same time, 
this is procedure merely. It is a dealing with 
individuals only, and is, so to speak, empirical, 
and not absolute or final. Upon what does the 

E enitontial discipline rest ? It must be warranted 
y, and be an application of, the divine defiling 
with the whole oiripire of (sod. That storehouse 
of merit, upon which the sinner ultimately de- 
pends for forgiveness and sanctification, cannot 
oe left liable to deplotion. It must be secure and 
inexhaustible. There must be an absolute and 
final vindication of the diviike law and the divine 
honour by which GckI’s government of the univer.se 
can be made Inviolable and His preferential deal- 
inj^ with individuals be ratified. God, it was 
plain, must intervene in the history of His world 
so as once for all to exhibit the supremacy of His 
law, the unassailable dignity of His name. What 
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is that act which possesses such momentous 
import ? Experimental faith had always fastened 
on the death of Christ. Tradition enshrined the 
Passion of the Redeemer in tlie central articles of 
the Creed. Once the question, therefore, was 
raised a.s to the validity of the Church’s procedure in 
granting absolution to sinners, it could oe answered 
only in one way ; The Cross is the atit which 
viiuli(;ates the divine law and honour and validates 
the Church’s procedure. The awakening mind of 
man, however, as it seeks to make faith conscious 
and clear, is not content wdth the bare fact. It 
presses for a theorjr. W hat gives the Cross of Christ 
tliis amazing significance ? The difierenco between 
this (piestion and tliat which was the central 
problem of Greek theology lias to be carefully 
noted. The Greek question is : How shall man, 
cornipt and dyin^j, be united to, and made partici- 
pator in, the divine nature, and so bo ‘deified’? 
The question which Latin thought made inevit- 
able, and which now in mediaeval theology was 
asked in the most searching form, was this : How 
shall man, a convicted criminal, escape the doom 
wliicli follows inevitably upon transgression in the 
court of divine inexorable justice? Putting the 
matter broadly, Vernon Bartlet and Carlyle say 
of the Latin temper; 

*It8 ty]ii('al prodtiot was not metaphysiot bat Jarlsprudencs ; 
and it was from this standpoint that man*t refations even to 
Oo(i were reffarded.’* 

And these writers proceed to illustrate by quota- 
tion from Sir Henry Maine : 

* Almost anybody who has knowledge enough of Roman law 
to appreciate the Roman penal system, the Roman theory of the 
obligations established by Contract or Delict, the Roman view 
of Debts and of the mcHles of Incurring, extinguishing, and 
transmuting them, the Roman notion of the oontinuance of 
individual existence by Universal Succession, may be trusted 
to say whence arose tne frame of mind to which the problems 
of Western theology proved so congenial, whence came the 
phraseology in which these problems w’ere stated, and whence 
the description of reasoning employed in their solution.' 

AVith Hpeeial reference to the problem of salva- 
tion, the required form lies close at hand. For 
oll'enccs against law there must be satisfaclion. 
The wrong-doer must make amends. This, Jiow'- 
ever, in the nature of the case is impossible. Man 
is finite ; but his offence is infinite, for it has been 
committed against an infinite Being. Infinite, 
therefore, must be the satisfaction. The need of 
satisfaction is met in the person and work of 
Christ, lie is divine, and therefore His work hiis 
the required note of infinitude. Ho is human, and 
tlierefore His work can be viewed as rendered to 
God by man. His redemptive work is His death — 
a deed of siiperabounding merit; and this, since 
the Son has no need of it for His own pur}X)8eB, is 
available for those whoso o>yn merits so sorely need 
to be supplemented. The issue of this abounding 
satisfaction is twofold : Godward, it makes ample 
amends to the divine honour —tlio Lord of the whole 
earth has made His Name to he had in reverence 
of all His creatures ; manward, it supplies what is 
needed to enable the sinner, impotent in himself, 
to do good works, to obtain the reward of merit, 
and to become progressively sanctified and in the 
end justifie<i. The deatli of Christ creates the 
treasury of grace and fills it with an inexhaustible 
suijply of merit. Grace is a transferable quanf ity, 
which God employs for the lienelit of His elect. 
By means of it He first starts them on the way to 
sanctification, in the sacrament of baptism ; and 
then from time to time, in the sacraiiieut of 
penance, He replenishes this store. Thus does the 
theory of satisfaction, as applieil to the work of 
Christ, arise from and return to the praxis, as 
observed in the Church. The one interprets the 
other. The modueval mind found in the satisfac- 
tion theory the very mirror of itself, a Christianity 
1 ChrUtianity in Higtory, p. 420. 


intelligible to it, because it was simply the uni- 
versal practice of piety, expressed in terms of 
thought. Precisely at this point, liowever, a 
danger threatened the theory and indeed ultimately 
dissolved it. Reason has undertaken to give a 
rationale of the work of Christ. But what are the 
rights of reason ? It may lie the handmaid of faith, 
or the equivalent of faith, or a power independent of 
faith ; and, if reaison- be ever pitted against fnitli, 
the human spirit will be divided within itself. 
This is, historically, the course of scholasticism as 
a whole and of the satisfaction theory in par- 
ticular.^ In Anselm the satisfaction is a necessity 
flowing from the relation of God to the world. In 
Aquinas it is a method, not strictly necessary, but 
the most suitable for the end in view. In Duns 
Scotus it is grounded only in the absolute will of 
the Supreme Being; and the death of Christ lias 
just the value which (b)d chooses to put upon it. 
The defects of the mediawal satisfaction theory 
are obvious. They all How from the non-Christian 
idea of (iod which mcdiawal thinkers took over 
from Greek thought. Mediteval thought is iiene- 
trated by dualism and is congenitally incapable of 
yielding an adequate interpretation of Cnristian 
experience. Its God is the Absolute and cannot 
act within Ilis world. He must have a delegate. 
What is achieved by this Other is presented to 
Him, and He enjoys the satishudion rendered to 
Him. He is shut out of the sacrifice He demands. 
Its Christ is monophysite ; and incarnation is so 
delimited os to he made unreal. Clirist is just 
human enough to be able to die. Tlie sole point 
of interest is His death, the death of an infinite 
Being, from which His life falls apart, neither 
giving value to the death nor receiving significance 
from It. Tfiis whole drama of divine redemption 
goes on apart from humanity. It is set in opera- 
tion at the Cross and is maintained in action by 
the Church. The Church is the proximate object 
of the sinner’s regard. Witii Christ he has 
nothing directly to do. Faith is directed to tlie 
Church ; it is a.H.scnt an outward authority con- 
ceived as the delegated autliority of Go<l ; it is 
not a direct relation of the soul to tfie Saviour. 
The Christian life, accordingly, is treatetl legally. 
Forgiveness is not ih^prius and the motive of tiie 
believer’s experience, but its difticult and pre- 
carious goal. Union to Christ is sacramental and 
occasional, not abiding as inward spring and 
energy. It belongs only to the higher Hnl»Ktance 
of which man is composed and can be reached only 
when the dualism of matter and form has been 
conquered by the suppression of the one and the 
sole survival of the oilier. 8o closely are mcdiieval 
piety an<l inedimval theology bound up with n 
philosophy which was radically alien to the spirit 
of Christianity. 

The satisfaction theory did not pass unquestioned 
even in the Middle Ages. Abelard has been much 
praised and also severely hhiiiied for rejecting it 
and substituting for it a ‘.subjective’ or ‘moral 
influence’ theory. He lias been regarded as far in 
advance of fiis time. When all is said, however, 
he remains medifeval still. He has not critically 
revised the idea of God, which reniain.s still 
involved in tlie duali.sm in which Aristotle, as well 
as Plato, left it. His God is still transcendent. 
It is true that Abelard reacts strongly again.‘<t tin* 
idea of law. Over against law he sets love. But 
tfic function of love is simply tfie function of law 
with respect tfj the world, ft is a device to hccuic 
the submission of men. The satisfaction theory 
keeps the world going by means of a legal dis- 
cipline. For the legal discipline Abelard ^iibsti 
tutes the exhibition of the divine love. An appeal 
is made to the tenderest emotions of the liuiiian 
' See artt. Satibfactios, Hcuola»tu i-m. 
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heart. That appeal readies its utmost poifjrnancy 
ill the Cross. Tiiere is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of Abelard’s peisonal response to the love 
of which he discourses so movingly. At the same 
time, he is still within the sphere of mediaeval 
praxis and ine«liwval piety. The merit of Christ 
— i.e. the love manifest in His death — stimulates 
h 11 man action and makes possible merit of the 
same sort. Yet, of course, such merit is never 
Bulhcient and has to be supplemented by the inter- 
cessions of the Redeemer. In truth, so long as the 
idea of God remains where Greek thought had 
placed it, the theological account of redemption 
must remain arbitrary and unreal. 

3. The protest of mysticism.— The term * mysti- 
(usm,’ commonly employed to denote any religious 
experience which is very intense and emotional 
and(;annot be formulated in intellectual utterance, 
properly implies a dualistic metaphysic— the ellbrt 
to reacii a unity which shall rise high above both 
the elements which have been set in mutual 
contrast. 

‘ (3o(l, for the Mystic, is the One who ia prestipposed In all, 
flod M God, as the unity above the difference of subject and 
object, to which every thln(f is related and which Itself is related 
to nothing ... for Mysticisin, the negative so decisively pre- 
ponderates over the positive relation, that God and the world 
cannot l )0 included in one thought.' l 
The religion based on this philosophy gained 
classical exjjression in Plotinus and entered, essen- 
tially unchanged, into Christianity. It governed 
the theology of the Church. When, accordingly, 
we observe the phenoniunon of mysticism arising 
in the Middle Ages, we are not to imagine that it is 
a jmitest against the piety of the mediaeval Church. 
It is that piety in its purest form. Every iiiediic- 
val Christian has before him the mystic experience 
of a union of substance with the divine— a union 
which ho can never eflect by any effort except the 
elfurt which is the cessation of all action ; an 
experience wliich is supra-rational and supra- 
ethical, inelfable and incommunicable. The ex- 
perience belongs to an inner region, where the 
soul, withdrawing from all finite things, inattor, 
the world, the Church, and its own separate exist- 
ence, finds God and is content. A mystic is out of 
plnoo in any religious communion wnich does not 
ground its theology in the Neo-Platonic idea of 
God. Yet even tliat communion is not his resting- 
place. He will be in it and use its sacramental 
system. Hut his goal is beyoud the Church and 
its institutions. 

The medimval Church, however, was Latin as 
well as Greek. If its goal is a my.stical salvation, 
it had a legal discipline to serve as a stage on the 
way. The exigencies of life compelled the ordinary 
type of believer to remain the slave of an external 
system. The Church, too, was bound to keep the 
vjist majority of it.s .subjects in this servile condition. 
If every soul was a solitary, how could the Church 
rule the world? The Church, therefore, as the 
institute of salvation in the midst of a lawless 
world, wa.H Ixmnd to be a legal system, holding 
down the individual by constraint of an external 
authority. Hut such suppression of the individual 
is, in essence, profoundly irreligious, for it sur- 
renders the idea of bringing the ordinary man into 
immediate relation to God. The protest against 
external ism is mysticism, which is * religion in its 
most concen (.rated and exclusive form . . . that 
attitude of the mind in which all other relations 
are swallowed up in the relation of the soul to 
God.* * The metiioeval Church, accordingly, held 
within itself, side by side, legalism and mysticism 
— Iwth alike the products of a non-Christian con- 
ception of God. The mediaeval theologian’s philo- 
sophical presuppositions rendered him helpless. 

3 Oaird , Evolution oj Thoi^y in tho Qroek PhUowphoro, U , 
218 . 

* Ib. p . 210. 


VII. The idea of salvation in the theo- 
logy OF THE Reformation and in subsequent 
J’/ 70 l^ 6 r// 2 ’.— Scholasticism reached the height of 
its power in Scotism, and thence began its long 
decline. The histoij of four centuries of Christian 
life and thought is nlled with one long endeavour 
to remove the static Absolute from its supremacy 
in philosophy and theology and to find some con- 
ception of God more adequate to the realities of 
religious experience. The details of this history 
are multitudinous. The main line, however, can 
be followed plainly enough ; and the great epochs 
stand out clearly. They may be named and briefly 
characterized in their relation to central Christian 
experience as follows. 

I . The return to experience. — While mediaeval 
dualism was subjecting all human interests to the 
control of an absolute authority, which was held to 
express the sovereignty of God, these interests 
themselves were growing in value and were de- 
manding a more ample recognition and satisfaction. 
In every department of human life and action the 
feature of a confident and exulting appeal to 
experience is most marked. Nature stands out in 
its endless wonder and charm, with promise of 
amazing rewards to all who will diligently seek 
them. Eager explorers give the world to humanity 
as the sphere of action and achievement, wherein 
the mind of man may grow to its maturity. 
Hiunan history thrills with interest, as it records 
the attainments and the triumphs as well as the 
agonies and tragedies of real men. Nations become 
conscious of themselves, not as pujiils of Church 
and Empire, but as independent personalities with 
careers of their own. Above all and deeper than 
all, the human spirit seeks to break through forms 
which were ostensibly means of access to God, but 
had proved to be barriers. Formally, the move- 
ment we know as the Reformation (q.v.) was an 
effort to purge the Church of abuses, clear away 
its mythology, and rectify certain points in its 
theology. Really, it was something other, and 
more, than an intellectual, or even an ethical, 
demand. It was a quest for reality, and the 
direction of this quest was towards the New 'I’esta- 
ment. In essence the Reformation was a revival 
of that primitive Christianity which had, indeed, 
never wholly faded from the Christian consciousness. 
Along with the piety whose roots lay in tlie old 
mystery-religions there hail come down through 
the ages a religion whose gospel was the Gospels, 
whose salvation was the historic Christ, the living 
Lord, whose creed centred in the redemj)tive facts 
of His life, death, and resurrection, whose piety 
was an immediate access to Him and an endeavour 
to be like Him. 

When absolutism, ecclesiastical and dogmatic, 
jiroved untenable, this religion became aware of 
itself, found human voices in which to utter its 
message, and stood forth out of the wreckage of 
the past as essential Christianity, changeless as the 
tinclianging love of God. ISuch a religion roaches 
hack to ultimate unities of history and of experi- 
ence which no dualistic logic can express. The 
Christianity of the NT, long overlaid by dualism, 
is a synthesis of elements that are intelligible only 
when grasped in their interrelations, its note is 
always unity, the unity of life. Salvation comes 
to the individual when he finds himself in this 
unity, not absorbed or lost or suppressed, but lifted 
out of a false separation, and so, for the first time, 
justified in his individuality and guaranteed in the 
fullness of his personality. This salvation is seen 
in Christ. We find God in Christ. Christ is the 
incarnate love of God. He is the divine forgiveness, 
operating in the completeness of God^ moral 
cnaracter amid the conditions of human sin and 
misery. He is this because of what He actually 
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w^H, and did, and sutTered. Yet His existence and 
His power are not limited to a few years of time. 
He meets men always at the point where their nee<l 
of God is deepest. Christianity is tlie historic 
Christ, but the historic Christ is timeless. The 
salvation thus presented in Christ is possessetl in 
faith. What faith meant in Christian experience 
could not be understood by a thooloj;y jjoverned by 
(ireek and Latin presuppositions. In such a 
theology faith was only a preliminary step to a 
salvation carried on by a legal procedure and 
issuing iinally in the beatific vision. But faith, as 
it deals with the personal Redeemer, is an action 
neither mainly intellectual, as in assent, nor 
emotional, as in ecstasy. Tt is the action in which 
a soul, in full self-consciousness with sober self- 
judgment, commits itself trustfully to the ever- 
lasting mercy, conveyed in the person and work of 
Christ. It is the act in which a soul passes from 
self-assertion to self-realization, through surrender 
to, and identification with, the love which, in the 
life and death of Jesus, authenticates itself as 
divine redemptive efficacy. No activity of the 
human spirit could he more unlike surrender to a 
system or ecstatic plunge into a sea of being. It 
has no affinities with Roman legalism or Noo- 
riatonic mysticism. It implies a historic revela- 
tion and a personal relation to God. It permits 
no machinery of mediation and has no use for 
either hierurgy or hierarchy. In it the soul has 
immediate access to the Son of God and in Him 
finds the Father. This experience is tlie direct 
gift of God in Christ and confers on men that 
priestly privilege which noii-Christiaii religions, 
and the mediteval Church after them, had confined 
to a special and narrow caste. Without any 
apparatus of mysticism, tlie exercise of faith carries 
with it the blessing which is the eternal quest of 
the human spirit—unioii to God ; and that not as 
an impossible blending of substances, but as a 
relationship in which the man who gives himself to 
God gains fullness of personal life, while he draws 
increasing wealth of knowledge and power from the 
communications of the divine Word and Spirit. 
Faith is generically distinct from passivity. It is 
an energy of the soul. It is the whole energy of 
thes<jiil in the moral sphere, needing no supplement 
to make it a condition in man of the experience of 
salvation. Faith sets the soul on that moral enter- 
prise whose goal is the accomplishment of the 
purpose of divine love, revealed and guaranteed in 
Christ. The relation of faith and works is not a 
problem for faith. Tliere can be no faith which is 
not a dynamic issuing in service. There can be no 
gift of salvation which is not at the same time the 
summons to a redemptive task. 

This salvation is accomplished as a life in the 
Spirit. Neither Greek mysticism nor Latin legal- 
ism had any room for the work of the Spirit. 
Theology added a locus regarding the Spirit, 
because of a clause in the baptismal formula and 
because of certain texts which it was im{)ossihle to 
ignore. But the application of dualism to Christi- 
anity mode the NT idea of the Spirit, with its 
intensely Hebraic associations, utterly unintel- 
ligible. What philosophy ruled out and theology 
could not interpret Christian experience graH|>ed 
as the simplest, divinest fact. To l^lieve in Christ 
is to have the Spirit. The Spirit is not a proposi- 
tion to he admitted ; it is a power to he received 
and exulted in. In the reception of the Spirit the 
Christian apprehension of God reaches its deepest 
religious truth. God, and Christ, and the fellow- 
ship of believers are included in an experience of 
which the indwelling Spirit is the source and power. 
The Christian life is not lived outside of God, in a 
region whore human effort is oooasionally reinforced 
by infusion of grace. It is not drawn into the 


divine Being or Substance, so that a unity is 
reached by the suppression of man’s individuality. 
It is lived in God as the career of a personality 
which has a moral function in God’s universe and 
is called on to discharge it with entire consecration, 
the energy for fullilment lieing supplied continually 
by the immanent Spirit of Gou. It is a life of 
intense and growing intimacy >vith God, in which 
self-realization becomes complete in proportion as 
God is iliscovcred to he the source and sum of all 
moral values and powers. 

The NT is full of the boldest synonyms, equiva- 
lences, and correspontlenccs, which Greek theology 
coiihl make nothing of, in which, h<»wcver, Cliristian 
experience finds at once its interpretation and its 
nourishment. God and Christ ; Christ and the 
Spirit ; the Redeeiner and the redeemed ; the love 
which is God giving Himself to man, and faith 
which is man answering the aiiproach of God ; 
forgiveness and i ho new life ; recomnliation and 
sanctification ; salvation and service ; salvation, 
present and to come- all such seeming contrasts, 
or even contradictions, are held together in tlie 
unity of a living experience. From the point of 
view of any logic known to the ancient world, 
Christianity was one vast paradox, an absurdity 
with which it was difficult to deal seriously. When, 
accordingly, that logic was adopted by the Church 
as the instrument of its self-expression, the result 
could not be satisfactory. The incompatibility of 
that logic with Christianity is registered in ("lial- 
cedon, makes Augustine the fountain-head of 
divergent streams, and turns the mighty structure 
of iiiediieval theology into an intolerable burden. 
The disappointing tiling in the theology of the 
Reformation is that this incompatibility was not 
discerned, and no effort was made to substitute 
for the older forms others more ailequate. ’I'he now 
life which was moving in the Church of the IGtli 
cent. * would have required a wliolly new theology 
to match it, hut to the production of such a theology 
the Protestant Church was for the time unequal.’ 

2 . The continuity of mediaeval forms of thoueht. 
— Uf the two strands of systematic thought which 
formed the traditional dogma it may be said, 
broadly, that in Lutheranism we have the con- 
tinuation of Greek and Alexandrian theology, 
while Calvinism continues the line of Latin 
theology. In Lutheranism we have the mystical 
union of Christ and the believer, the communicatio 
idiomaturn os a theory of (’hrist’s person, the 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the Kiichiirist, 
all conceived in the vein of Greek theology. In 
Calvinism wo have the governing principle of the 
divine sovereignty, conceived in the style of Roman 
imperialism. By means of this organizing idea a 
systematic theology was constructed which ap- 
pealed to the interest of dogmatic completeness 
and was able t'O meet Roman dogma witii a dog- 
matism as finished and masterful. In virtue of 
this conception also an ecclesiastical polity was 
devised which carried into the new age the old idea 
of the Church as an independent and imperial body, 
representing in spiritual things the supremacy of 
G<k 1, strong to resist aggression and insistent in its 
claim, not merely to he supported by the State, hut 
to give to the State guidance and rule in all things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 

Lutheranism, with its individualistic and mysti- 
cal tendencies, made the Church, as in the old 
Greek empire, subservient to the Stale, with 
portentous results in the history of Geiniany. 
Calvinism made men and nations strong to resist 
despotism and created nations whose passion is 
liberty. The retention by Calvinism, however, 
of the Latin idea of Gou made impossible any 
thorough revision of dogma. In the history of the 
J Denney, Christian Doctrine of Reconeiliution, p. 92. 
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attempt to make niedimval thought serve the 

K ses of Reformation experience tliere are three 
^ pliasen. 

(a) Tm * satisfaction' <Aeory.— This is intended 
to solve that central problem of soterioloey which 
Anselm was the first to face explicitly ; Gur Deus 
hovLo ? Particularly, why was the Cross necessary 
or, at least, divinely chosen, to meet the situation 
created by sin and form the warrant of human 
salvation in face of the judgments of a holy Cod 
and the sentence of an accusing conscience? The 
category of satisfaction supplied by the old Latin 
theology and applied by medimval theology to the 
work ot Clirist, is taken over by Calvinism without 
any sense of its inadequacy to represent NT truth 
and life. Indeed, the Calvinistic use of it is more 
rigidly Latin even than that common in mediseval 
theologians. In Anselm satisfaction is not punish* 
nient, is indeed an alternative to it. In Atpinas 
satisfaction is imnishment of a sort. In Calvin the 
satisfaction made in the sufi'ering of the Redeemer 
is explicitly and fully penal. The imagery is that 
of a court of justice— m this case divine justice— 
absolutely unerring and altogether inexorable in 
judgment. We must not allow the terror of this 
scheme to confuse us os to its moral (Quality. A 
Roman emperor, administering the afiairs of the 
world in accordance with a system of law which he 
has ordained, is a far better Cod than an oriental 
despot whose will is caprice, or a feudal monarch 
punctilious as to his honour, or a pope dispensing 
grace for a consideration. Calvinism is making 
thorough work of the forensic form of thought. 
The real demand raised by the logical perfection of 
the Calvinistic scheme is for a reconsideration of 
the idea of God. Is the God of Jesus a magnified 
Roman emperor? Is this the God whom the 
penitent and the believing find in Christ? Is 
salvation purchasable by punishment or by any 
other device known to law ? Is the liedeomcr a 
divine Being, who is just human enough to transact 
business with God on a basis of strict legal satis- 
faction? Is justification so forensic that sanctifi- 
cation is only a required addendum to be carried 
on, out of court, by extra-legal directions and 
incentives? The Christian consciousness awaken- 
ing to such questions will leave the scheme as such 
on one side, go back to the NT, live over again the 
experience of the first lielievers, and make a new 
discovery of Jesus, and of God in Him. 

(6) The Socinian criticism, — Historically, the 
most acute and yet the most fruitless criticism 
of the forensic theology comes from Socinian- 
ism (q.v.). Socinianism is the continuation of 
medinwal thought in its last stage of abstri^ctness 
and furrnalistii. Its God is the Scotist impersona- 
tion of dominium ahsolutum. His will operates 
in a moral vacuum. Sin is no more than a private 
debt. Atonement is superfluous. Tiie Socinians 
are sinqily Scotists who have no barrier of ecclesi- 
astical authority to prohibit them from pursuing 
the logi<; of mediaeval thought to its bitter end. 
Their system is mediaeval orthodoxy turned inside 
out. Socinian criticism of the satisfaction theory 
accordingly is directed from the point of view of 
tliat abHolutist view of God which was behind the 
i^atin theology, and had not been questioned in 
the Reformation theology, and is a formally con- 
sistent application of it^ But, since that idea is 
not the Christian idea of God, the Socinian criticism 
does not touch the heart of the Christian experience. 
It may be formally correct to say with Socinianism 
that satisfaction and remission exclude one anotlier, 
that grace and merit are contradictories, but no 
man has exjierienced the divine formveness apart 
from the love that suffered on the Cross ; ana all 
the redeemed grasp in the unity of experience the 
grntuito and the propter Christum, It may be 


logically absurd to say that God made satisfaction 
to Himself when Christ suffered on the Cross. But 
the faith that receives salvation is profoundly 
aware that God is in that action and passion and 
is charging Himself with the cost of redemption. 
The satisfaction theory may commit the grave 
ethical and theological error of holding the divine 
attributes apart, and specially of pitting holiness 
and love against one another ; but an experimental 
knowledge of God passes by all such impossible 
dissection and sees in Christ the whole character 
of God, holy in love and loving in holiness. 
Socinianism is individualism. Its method is that 
of formal logic., deducing its conclusions from 
assumed premisses. The strength of the satisfac- 
tion theory was its sense of the necessary relations 
of God and man in a moial universe. Its weakness 
lay in its conception of that universe as an imperial 
realm, governed by an absolute monarch and 
administered by strict judicial procedure. The 
Christian consciousness bos accepted this concep- 
tion in lieu of a better, because it has felt that 
here, rather than in Socinianism, moral values and 
redemptive forces were secured. 

(c) The Grotian compro7ni8e. — Grotius {q.v.) sets 
out to defend the Catholic doctrine of satisfaction 
against the Socinian criticism. Vet he shares with 
Arminianism the Scotist conception of the domin- 
turn ahsolutum,. God is under no obligation to 
inflict punishment for breach of His law. Grotius 
rejects the category of private right, according to 
which sin was a debt which it was open to God to 
remit at His own discretion without satisfaction. 
But he remains within the circle of Latin thought 
in regarding God under the analogy of head of the 
State. The State, however, is not an empire, and 
God is not a feudal lord ; He rules with enlightened 
and constant regard for the welfare and happine.ss 
of His subjects. Wisdom and benevolence deter- 
mine His dealings with His people. They sin, no 
doubt, but their sins cannot really injure God ; 
neither His honour nor His justice requires that 
He shall punish sin ; but, as a beneficent ruler, lie 
cannot allow the presence of sin in His dominion.s. 
He employs penalty, accordingly, simply as the 
projier means towards the end in view. That end 
iH the jireservation of order and the restraint of 
transgression. The whole conception exactly 
reproduces the ideal of statesmanship, when 
absolutism in politics is giving way to the modern 
conception of a well-ordered realm, where humau 
life and happiness are reasonably secure. It 
belongs to God’s surpassing wisdom that He did 
devise an adequate sidieme, by which the benefits 
of penalty could he secured to His realm, without 
the odious necessity of inflicting the extreme 
penalty of the law upon law-breakers. Suppose 
His Bon, the heir to the divine dominion, Himself 
guiltless of any offence, were to receive in His 
person, not, of course, punishment, but such pains 
as might he a vivid and awful symbol of punish- 
ment, would not this make such a profound 
impression on the mind of beholders, conscious of 
what was appointed them by the law of the State, 
that they would recoil from sin and avoid those 
dreadful consequences of law-breaking which had 
received in the passion of the Redeemer so tremen- 
dous an illustration ? Faith can draw nourishment 
from faulty metaphors and ill-drawn pictures. 
But surely there never was a worse doctrine of 
salvation than that which represents the Cross as 
a triumph of administrative wisdom, securing a 
condition of public order in which people may live 
leisured and pleasant lives, undisturbed by the 
malign activities of ciiminals and revolutionaries. 
The worst features of the Greek and the Latin 
conceptions of God, with the Abelardian impres- 
sionism thrown in, are reproduced in the Grotian 
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reading of the satisfaction theory. Analogy for 
analogy, that of civil government is worse than 
that of the court-room. The latter su«'gests at 
least the inevitableness of a moral o rder. The 
former is coloured by tlie changeableness of 
political expediency. The obvious criticism upon 
both is that they are mere analogies, or metaphors, 
or illustrations, which do not and cannot express 
the whole Christian truth. 

3. The disintegration of dogma.— The Grotian 
theory is the deatli-knell of scholasticism, whether 
mcdiieval or Protestant. It represents the ex- 
haustion of forms of thought which had come 
down through the ages uncriticized and unrevised. 
The great upheaval of the Reformation is 
beginning to toll in the region of doctrinal 
rem^xion. At first, however, the endeavour after 
a new theology takes destructive form. The 
disintegration of the dogmatic system constructed 
under Greek and Latin influence proceeded along 
various lines of thought with intensifying force, 
till Kant’s drastic criticism re-stated the whole 
problem of man’s relation to God and the world 
and demanded a new solution. Three movements 
within this period are of special interest and 
importance. 

(ft) Pietism is a peculiarly Continental phen- 
omenon, which has its English parallel in RevivaJ- 
isiu. Pietism is a revolt against three forces 
which hail oppressed the human spirit and had 
hindered the deepening of Christian experience: 
gainst intellectualisin, which had turned faith 
into the acceptance of dogmatic projiositions ; 
against institutionalism, which had subjected the 
individual to an external authority; against 
professionalism, which had made theology the 
province of experts and had excluded the lay mind 
from the privileges and responsibilities of re- 
flective thought. It demands piety as the test of 
Christian standing. It asserts tne need of an 
individual relation to God and the right of the 
individual to the dignity of a child of Go<l and a 
freeman in the realm of sniritual realities. It 
stands independently relatea to dogma and places 
upon it a pragmatic valuation, according as it 
ministers to the wealth of the soul’s inner life. In 
all tliis pietism was occupying Reformation ground. 
At the same time, it did not occupy precisely the 
same ^sition towards dogma os did tiie theologians 
of the Reformation. They believed in systematiza- 
tion and were consciously constructive in their 
eflbrts. The pietists disregarded system and 
concentrated on those doctrines which were dis- 
tinctly experiential in their import and were 
susceptible of nsycliological exposition. If they 
had generalized this method, they would have 
anticipated modem thought in a remarkable 
degree. As it was, their chief interest lay in the 
experiences of the individual soul ; and their main 
theological work was done in connexion with the 
fact of conversion and the process of sanctifleation. 

The merits and defects of pietism and its 
English eouivalents in more recent times are 
patent. Tiiey awoke the conscience and appealed 
for faith with prophetic fervour and power. They 
inspired magnilicent evangelistic and missionary 
enterprises. They set in operation humanitariun 
work, which endured long after the special religious 
conceptions that attended its beginning had been 
forgotten. At the same time, their conception of 
salvation was narrowly subjective and tended to 
concentrate attention on states of the soul’s inner 
experience and to erect as standard of Christian 
perfection aesthetic and emotional delights rather 
than righteousness and truth. Such a salvation 
omits three-quarters of life from its purview and 
makes duty and virtue an annex to Christian 
experience rather than its product and its verifica- 


tion. This 8nbj[eotivi8m has resulted, too, in a 
lowered conception of the Church as the sphere 
and instrument of the Christian salvation and in 
a tendency to revert towards separatism and 
quietism (ft.v.). The result has been to deprive 
the Chunui of its richest and most vital elements 
and to condemn it to barrenness and futility. Men 
have been repelled alike by the narrowness of 
an individualistic piety and by the abstrac- 
tions of dogmatic theology and institutionalized 
Christianity. 

{b) Mystivism . — Formal ism and externalisni in 
all ages produce mystieinn, and the essence of 
mysticism is ever the same. Accordingly, when 
we note the ominous development of rrotostant 
scholasticism, wo eagerly await the appearance 
of the mystic protest. Nor ar(3 wo disappointed. 
Mystics confront the Protestant ascendaiuiy and 
invite elect souls to draw apart from institutional 
(Miristianity and find God in the depths of their 
own souls. The most interesting and influential 
of these intense spiritual individualists were, 
undoubtedly, the Quakers, who found in a 
Scotsman, ilnrclny of Ury, their ablest systematic 
thinker. This Aberdeenshire laird dared to oppose 
the Calvinism which held the great majority of his 
fellow-countrymen in what he believed to he gross 
darkness. He did not mean, indeed, to deny the 
objective ground on which the traditional ortho- 
doxy, Roman and Reformed alike, had based the 
fact of salvation. But he placed alongside of the 
historic fact an inward mystery, whoso singular 
value tends to make the other unnecessary. 

Therft is a ' two-fold redemption * ; the Dret ‘performed and 
accompIiHhed hy Christ for its in IliH cnicnfledT body without 
us,' the other * wrougiit by Christ in ns, which no less properly 
is called and aooounted a redemption than the former/ By 
the first ‘ we are put into a capacity of salvation.’ By the 
second ‘we witness this capacity brotight Into The 
historically procured * capacity,’ however, Is really not newled. 
Qod has given Christ as a Light which ' enlighteiieth the hiuirts 
of all for a time, in order to salvation . . . and would work out 
ttie salvation of all if not resisted.’ This Light is 'a spiritual 
substance which may be felt in the soul and apprehended.’ 
This I.ight Is seen in the historic Christ, yet the history and the 
mystery of Christ fall apart. ‘The history is profitable and 
comfortable with the mystery and never without it ; but the 
mystery Is and may be profitable without the explicit and 
outward knowledge of the history.’ ' In regard Ohrist is in all 
as in a seed, yea, and that he never is nor can be separate from 
that pure and holy seed and light which is in all men, there- 
fore may it be said in a larger sense, that he is in all.’ Salvation, 
therefore, is not bound up with any historic facts ; and Christ 
becomes other than the Jesus of history, lie is the Xoyov 
TmptiaTiKot of old Greek thought ‘ As nuiny as resist not this 
light, but recKiive the same, it becomes iu them an holy, ])ure and 
spiritual birth, bringing forth holiness, righteousness, purity, 
and all those other blessed truths whioh are acceptable to Go<i.’ 
‘This inward birth of Christ in man’ is that by which we are 
‘made just* and so justiflod; for Justification means ‘making 
one Just, and not reputing one merely such, and is all one with 
Mnctifloation.'i 

The good laird’s intercBt in righteouBnoHH U deep 
and true, and his nrotest against the ‘ satisfaction ’ 
theory in intelligible. But the background of his 
thought is none other than Neo-Piatonism. His 
conception of salvation would he as blank and 
empty as the mystic plunge into the Absolute, 
wore it not for the accident that Barclay was a 
devout believer in Christ, deeidy exercised in Christ- 
ian experience. Quakerism has lovely fruits and 
has a strong fascination for all who have felt the 
fruitlcssness of intellectualisin. But in itself it 
has the instability and incommuniiuihlenoss of the 
mystic ra])turo. The Christian .salvation cannot 
be separated from the redemptive action of God in 
history. Mystics abound throut^hout (’hristeiidoni 
during the 17tli and 18th centunes. They [)rovidc 
a refuse in the midst of that dogmatism which 
their influence tended to destroy. They arc in- 
tensely interesting personalities. But there is no 
advance in their tnought beyond the point readied 

' An Apology for tko True Christian Divinili/, Iximlon, l(J78, 
prop. vii. ( 8f. 
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by Plotinus, and the differences between them do 
not obscure the identity of their central positions.* 

(c) Rationalism. — Reflective thought has a 
necessary function in reference to relij^ious experi- 
ence. This function it d<>eH not exercise alone, 
but always in conjunction with conscience, feeling, 
and will. 

Knowleiljife in the NT ie ‘not an abstractly intellectual view 
of (;hri.stianitv • . . not only a deeper comprehension of the 
OhriHtiiin revelation itself, but a deeper insifjht into its practical 
Hi^iiificancM) and obli^tions. . . . Some such thin)(— not in the 
sense of a speculation a priori, without ethical inspiration, but 
in the sense of an expression and interpretation of Christian 
faith, which shall he |>ervaded throughout by the spiritual virtue 
of that faith— seems to be set before us by tne NT writers as the 
ideal of “ knowledge.” ' * 

Sui>pose, however, the intellectual element in 
this complex function of the mind were isolated 
from all other elements and erected into a stand- 
ard of the truth and value of a living religious 
experience, it is plain that the result would be 
detective. The tendency to such false isolation 
and elevation of intellect lies close at hand, and 
theology in all ages has felt it os a temptation. 
When the temptation is yielded to, the re.sult is 
rationalism {q. n. ). Practically, it means ‘ salvation 
by wisdom.’ Religion is cast into pro[M>sitional 
form. The acceptance of this form is treated os 
the condition of salvation. Salvation is iiitellect- 
ualized and thereby, of course, emptied of its vital 
force. In post-llefoniiation thought prior to Kant 
rationalism reigned supreme. On the one side, it 
OHsumed the form of dogmatic orthodoxy and pro- 
ftissetl to be a formal and systematic presentation 
of saving truth. The more rigorously the logic of 
the understanding was applied to the fullness of 
religious life, the more elaborate the system 
became, and the less able it was to sustain its own 
weight. Controversies broke out, sects multiplied, 
weapons of mutual exclusion were employed, and 
salvation was disfigured by the very process that 
was meant to defend it. On the other side, 
rationalism appears as criticism of dogma. At first 
the movement is not <lirected against the content 
of the Christian revelation. Men like Baxter 
among the Nonconformists or the Cambridge 
Platonists among the Anglicans are in full sym- 
pathy with evangelical Christianity. But they 
are repelled by the Protestant scholasticism. The 
Cambridge men, in particular, occupied the position 
of the Alexandrian theologians. They are seeking 
to do a genuinely constructive work in theology. 
They have borrowed their ruling principles, how- 
ever, from the Alexandrians— just os the Alexan- 
drians borrowed from prevalent Greek modes of 
thought. They did not estimate correctly the 
nature and issues of the principles they were thus 
as.suming, and they were brought near the result 
that ever haunts Greek thought, viz. the under- 
valuing of the historical basis of redemption and 
the relapse into mysticism. Their Platonism is 
really Neo- Platonism. Their chief value is that 
they created an atmosphere in which the Christian 
soul might grow in sweetness of spirit and toler- 
ance of judgment. After all, however, theirs was 
a cloistered virtue. They were not able to inter- 
pret Christianity afresh to a generation under the 
control of dogmatism. The critical process took 
further and more aggressive shape in the move- 
ment of which English Deism {q.v.) is the best- 
known representative. This movement is as 
intellectualist as the orthodoxy it combated. Its 
aim is not to dispense with dogma, but to reduce 
the dogmatic system to an easier compass. Christi- 
anity is still gnosis ; but its propositions can be cut 
down to a few brief statements. Salvation is still 
by wisdom ; but the opinions offered for acceptance 

* B.g.^ William Law and the Ouakere ; cf. J. H. Overton, 
WiUiam Law, Nonjuror and MyHie, London, 1881, pp. 418-420. 

* Denney, aDB, art. * Knowledge.* 


are such as will find the minimum of opposition 
from the human understanding. Such reduction 
of ilognia has no religious value. Rather, it accent- 
uates the essential evil of all dogma. It accentuates 
that * usurpation of the understanding’ which makes 
rationalism so stronf^ in its attack on orthodoxy and 
so useless as a contriimtion to the higher life of the 
spirit. Further, a rationalism that cleaves to a 
few dogmas is {Kiwerless against an application of 
its own rigorous method, wliich discards all dogma 
and delivers the human mind once for all from all 
bondage to external authority. Christianity >yas 
never so near extinction as in the period whicli 
began with the Protestant dogmatic and ended 
witli dogmatu! atheism. The root of all the evil 
is plain. Theology has lost touch with life. It 
has ceased to he a real soteriology. It has betaken 
itself to system-building and has forgotten its true 
task, tlie interpretation of the Cliristian salvation 
as an actual experience of living men. 

4. The movement towards reconstruction.— In 
place of decadent scholasticism there came a great 
return to experience. In every department of 
thought there is an abandonment of scholastic 
methods and a recurrence to the facts of life. 
Physical science enters confidently into its king- 
dom. The historical method of study, critical in 
its ai)proache8, constructive in its aim, governs 
proceilure in philosophy ami theology. Literature 
emerges out ot pedantry and formalism and becomes 
vivid, human, free, and varied. Social and econ- 
omic forces gain increasing practical and scientiric. 
recognition. Deeper and more influential than all 
these efforts after reality is the revival of religion 
which characterized the second half of the 18th 
cent., continued during most of the 19th cent., and 
spread through all lands occupied by daughter 
cimrehes of the Reformation. As in that century 
when Christianity was horn and in that which saw 
the collapse of media3valism, so now men became 
deeply penetrated by a sense of the need of divine 
redemptive power to deliver them from the moral 
evils which afflicted them. All problems of life 
and thought were seen to run back to the ultimate 
problem of man’s relation to God. Salvation, as 
in the 1st cent, and in the 16th, was an iini)erious 
demand of the human spirit. As in those two 
great epochs of religious history, the response to 
this need came in a new proclamation of the love 
of God, manifested in the life and suffering of the 
historic Redeemer. Christianity was, as it were, 
reborn in the consciousness of men, and something 
of the gladness and power of NT days re-visited 
the fainting Church. 

Theology and philosophy in this period alike 
address themselves to constructive work. In such 
an endeavour the activities and results of the past 
could not be forgotten. All the greater forms 
of ancient thought are reproduced. Yet there are 
deep lines of demarcation whicli separate modern 
thought from those typical forms which, after 
eighteen centuries of lominance, perished under 
the criticism of Hume and the yet more thoroupii- 
going criticism of Kant. The broad distinction 
consists in this: that, whereas ancient thought, 
in its Greek and Latin forms and in its mediseval 
continuation, is govemed by metaphysical dualism, 
modem thought, in all its forms, nas abandoned 
the attempt to construct a universe out of two 
opposed elements. The Greek idea of an Absolute, 
out of relation to the finite, to be reached by a 
supra-rational endeavour of soul, is finally sur- 
rendered. The Absolute, however defined, must 
be conceived as manifesting itself in the fullness 
of life, to be apprehended, therefore, not by going 
outside of ex]^rience, but by penetrating to the 
heart of experience and reaching that which is at 
once the highest value and the supreme reality. 
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The problem, in one word, is reconciliation. How 
is man to discern and appropriate the fundamental 
unity through which all human interests are to 
be reconciled and harmonized ? It is the under- 
lying problem of economics, of social and political 
science, as well as of philosophy in its broadest 
range and of theology in its specific task. Salva- 
tion is conceived as essentially functional and 
organic. The effort is made to combine two aspects 
of salvation which had been often held apart. The 
one is the objective and historic : the unifying of 
life cannot take place, in idea merely ; it must be 
wrouglit out for men in a history, if it is ever to 
be appropriated by men as an inspiration and a 
power. The other is the subjective and experi- 
ential : the action in which reconciliation is 
achieved cannot be an isolated historic incident. 
Salvation is not a transaction. It is an action 
indeed, hut such an action as is continued in the 
experience of men and does really organize human 
life into a living unity. The 19tn cent, is remark- 
able for its interest in history. It is the period of 
* lives of Christ ’ ; so confident is it that what it 
needs is to be found in Him, if only He were 
properly understood. It is remarkable, also, for 
its intense concern with human welfare. The con- 
stant political upheavals which mark its course are 
suborainnte in importance to the goal of social 
improvement which they are supposed, often niis- 
takenly, to attain. No way of salvation which 
does not issue in the moral uplift of tlie individual 
and of society can make successful appeal to the 
modern mind. Atonement must be real at-one- 
ment, of man and God, and of man with man. 
Wlien from the standpoint of our own day we 
survey the field and note the many volumes and 
all their plans and schemes, we perceive that, amid 
this bewildering variety, there is one controlling 
uest, viz. for a secure (doctrine of salvation. This 
oos not mean that the modern mind will ever 
bind upon itself the intolerable yoke of a doginatio 
system. Still, as it surveys a century of varied 
and intense activity, as it finds all gains and values 
imperilled in the great disaster of a world war, as 
it looks forward to an era of reconstruction, it does 
require that the forces of redemption shall bo under- 
stood, so that humanity shall be saved with a salva- 
tion which shall atone for unspeakable wrong, 
repair intolerable waste and injury, and compre- 
hend all nations in mutual service and helpfulness. 

Success in the elfijrt to reach a truly organic, idea 
of salvation has been vei^ varied. Certain type.s 
of doctrine may he distinguished in the leading 
thinkers of the period. Allinities with past con- 
ceptions may be noted, with a constant reaching 
out after more concrete inodes of thought. 

(a) Salvation by msdom . — The ol<l (ireek intel- 
loctualism has its modern representatives in Hegel 
and the great Knglish thinkers who carry on the 
idealist tradition. Lot the idea of GikI be con- 
ceived as that of a self-diiferentiating unity. Let 
the element of difference ajjpear in the imUviduars 
intense consciousness of himself, with separate 
rights and claims. It is plain, then, what am and 
salvation moan. Sin is the turning of the self 
against the unity which alone gives it meaning. 
Salvation will be the dying to this selfish self and 
the affirmation by the self of its oneness with the 
universal Self, in who.se completeness all elements 
of difference lose their separateness and are recon- 
ciled to one another. ‘Hie to live’ is the gospel 
which each individual must preach to himself. In 
the act in which he thus dies he enters a new life. 
In the life thus reached by death his sin is seen to 
be lifted from him. It has been already borne 
by the universal consciousness, of which he is by 
nature a partaker, to which he owes both the 
possibility of sin and the power of redemption 


Historic Christianity sees this unity with the divine 
exhibited supremely in the consciousness of Christ. 
The ordinary man will do well to attach himself to 
that great discoverer of the way of salvation. Hut 
the salvation is not dependent on Jesus, and tliere 
is no need or room for trust in Him. The .salva- 
tion is the discovery by the individual of his one- 
ness with God; and it is mode by sheer force of 
thought. 

No philosophy was over more religious. It is 
Neo-Piatonism purged of dualism. It is riatonism 
interpreted, corrected, enriched. But it is not 
Christianity. The dualism it supfioscH itself to 
have transcended is sunk too deep in human nature 
to bo exorcized by a formula. God is more than 
an idea, even than ‘the Llea.’ Christ is more 
than ail illustration of a process of thought. 
Salvation by wisdom is for an intellectual mite. 
It is neither universal, final, nor effective. 

(6) Salvation by Intellectual ism never 

fails to produce the protest of feeling. Over 
against the makers of systems and the keen-witted 
destroyers of systems stand continually the great 
comjiany of the mystics. Jacobi, stirred both by 
the success and by the failure of Kant’s critical 
philosophy, maintains that the mere understanding 
can indeed bring us only to phenomena. The 
realities of God and the sniritual life are inaccess- 
ible to its procedure. They are not, however, 
on that account out of reach. Another faculty, 
which sometimes he calls ‘ faith ’ and sometimes 
‘reason,* conducts us to the supremo realities and 
gives us a direct perception of them. 'Phe same 
mystical vein is present in Schleiermacher 
combined with a strong sense of the value oi the 
historic redemption in (Christ and of the organic 
fullness of the Cliristian life. Religion is neither 
philosophy, nor theology, nor ethic. Its source 
IS deep beneath intellect and will. It consists in 
a state of soul wherein ordinary activities are 
suppressed and the whole being is surrendered 
to the overwhelming sense of the presence of 
the Infinite. This condition is the very essence 
of salvation. The Christian religion owes its 
supremacy to the fact that in it this sense of the 
Inlinite and the soul’s absolute dependence upon 
it is evoked, and maintained, in a unique degree. 
Christ holds the central place in this religion 
because He lived habitually in tliis consciousness 
of God’s presence. The Church, as the fellowship 
of those who trace their new life to the spirit of 
Jesus, is the organ whereby Christ’s consciousness 
of Gud is to be disseminated throughout humanity. 
In Ritschl’s words ; 

‘Redemption i» the actual liberation of believers from the 
Bin that prevails in them, by communlcution of the power of 
Hie conedousness of God, widdi tlie individual receives in the 
fellowship of those who resemble Him/ i 

Sclileiermacher’s message was life from the dead 
to a Church dying of inteIloctnali.sm. It was 
pietism lifted out of a narrow groove and applied 
to the widest problems of pliilosopUy and religion. 
It communicated an impulse to theology which 
has never ceased to a(;L, recalling it to its real 
function as interpreter of the Church’s life. It 
was a determined ettbrt to deliver mysticism from 
the twin errors which continually haunt it— the 
undervaluing of history and the isolation of the 
individual. Christ ana the Church are brought 
within the scope of the mystic experience and are 
made essential to it. Yet, after all, religion, as 
Sehicicnnacher conceives it, is essentially inysti- 
(rism. It implies the dualism which is Ujo pre- 
supposition of Neo-Platonism and wliich recurs 
even in Spinozisiii. The Infinite does in efiect 
absorb the finite. Salvation does mean the dis- 
solution of the soul in the rapture of its sense of 

I A Critical Uigt. of the ChrUttian Doi'tnne of J^tificatvm 
and IUeoi\ciliatun\^ Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, p. 407. 
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the Infinite and the Eternal. The power in virtue 
of which man reaches the Infinite is not the 
intellect or the will ; neither is it faith, in the 
NT and Reformation sense of fiducia. Relipfion 
is not action, nor does it urge men to activity. 
It is the soul fooling itself as one with Go<l. God, 
in such an experience, is not viewed as personal. 
Sohloierinacher, like all mystics, shrinks from the 
popular language which makes of God an indi- 
vidual like all other individuals, only bigger and 
stronger. Rut he carries this reverence to the 
characteristic mystical position that ‘ omnis det/cr- 
minatio est negatin’; and in this denial of pre- 
dicates to (jiod personality too is lost. With it 
there is lost also the conception of a divine end, 
and a divine historic action, and a re<lemption 
which is an achievement of love. In s])ite of the 
Christian doctrinal construction and the beauti- 
fully Christian spirit, we are still at the point 
where mysticism resolutely abides, at which salva- 
tion is an inettkble and incommunicable experience 
of the individual soul, not merely immediate, but 
unmcdiatftd by any Saviour or any saving deed. 
At this point mysticism and Christianity part 
<'omy>any. It is significant that in the exhaustion 
which attended the close of the 19th cent., and the 
destruction of all institutional forms of life which 
has marked the second de<;a(le of the 20th cent., 
there has prevailed a deep and widespread 
interest in mysticism. Its historic representatives 
are being sympathetically studied. Its psycho- 
logical elements are being analyzed. To it, as to 
the essence of religion, men are being recalled, 
and in it, it is lioried, they will unite in a com- 
munity of soul wliich disregards divergences of 
ecclesiastical connexion. Sects are springing up 
in which ‘ Christian Science * ( 7 .V.)— in spite 

of the grotesque ignorance they display, we can 
see that a mystic inlluenco is at work, giving thf*m 
any real value they may i>ossess. The net result 
is the same as in any other era in which mysticism 
has arisen. Its valilc lies in its protest. Its weak- 
ness lies in its dualism and individualism. Its 
presuppositions are not those of Christianity, and 
Its salvation is radically distinct from that with 
which Cliristianity meets the need of man — in the 
1st cent., in the 16th, or the 20th. 

(c) Salvation by poiver of will. — Stoicism, like 
mysticism, stands strong in a period of intellectual 
impoverishment and moral anarchy. It differs, 
at least in its primary form, by being the assertion, 
and not the despair, of self. Mysticism carries 
the denial of things finite one degree farther than 
Stoicism and denies the .sufficiency of the finite 
subject. The lesson of the history of thought is 
that mysticism diagnoses the need of man more 
thoroughly than Stoicism. It is precisely within 
the self tnat the root evil lies. The self cannot 
be its own redeemer. Yet Stmeism has a nobility 
and valour of spirit lacking to mysticism. It ac.ts 
as a moral tonic, when destructive criticism is 
rampant and religious feeling seems to have no 
care for the wounds inflicted by a ruthless logic. 
In the heart of the 18th cent. Butler proclaimed 
the autonomy and supremacy of conscience. Con- 
science is like a king issuing commands to turbulent 
and ill-conditioned subjects. Unfortunately, its 
authority is not combined with power. Any in- 
dividual who chooses, however, may make con- 
science supreme in his own life, and, if he does, 
virtue will follow and be his reward. This idea 
of conscience is crossed in Butler with other ethical 
conceptions, as self-interest and the love of God. 
His attempt to combine them, however, would 
have required another psychology than was at his 
disposal and a different reading tlian he attained 
to of man’s need and of divine redemption. As 
it is, he stands, a lonely figure, amid the crowd 


of destructive thinkers. The world of his day 
honoured him with a bishopric, but left his message 
severely alone. Not to him, but to John Wesley, 
on whom, it is to he feared, he looke<l with some 
degree of contempt, was the moral uplift of his 

f eneration to be due. Stoicism has no gospel, 
ids each man be his own Saviour, pernnts no 
objective mediation of salvation, stands erect, 
great, somewhat grim, and a total failure. 

In Kant (j'.w.) the destructive criticism of the 
IStli cent, is carried to its most drastic issues. The 
whole structure of dogmatism crumbles beneath 
his blows. He had finally demonstrated that that 
poM'er of the mere understanding and that method 
of logical process by which the great dogmatic 
systems had been reared are incompetent to reach 
the sphere of things real. By the same rigid 
criticism he also demonstrated that the attack 
upon dogmatism is open to the same condemnation 
as dogmatism itself. If dogmatism is incompetent, 
so also is sce])ticism. Never was so great a 
destroyer. But, with him, destruction is only a 
preliminary step. In heart he is a buihler. He 
belongs in intention to the period not of disintegra- 
tion, but of reconstruction. He himself, however, 
8<;arcely advances beyond Stoicism ; nothing is 
more interesting in him than his attemj»t to make 
Stoicism Christian, though, in effect, all that he 
does acc«)mplish is to turn Christianity into a 
St-oic philosophy. Above the world of phenomena, 
to which alone the intellect conducts us, there is 
the region of ethical value, which is the sphere 
of reality. In the former man is an empirical 
object, and therefore not free. In the lat ter ho is 
free, liecause freedom moans the detenniiiMtion of 
the self by its own law ; and the nouiuenal self 
gives the law to itself. Suppose, however (what 
is indeed the case) that man has ceased t-o he his 
real mmineiial self and, by an act which on Kantian 
principles is really inexplicable, has allowed him- 
self to lie determined, not by tlio law of Ids real 
being, but by things sensuous and empiri<;a1, how 
shall he deliver himself ? What shall he do to be 
saved? Kant has no answer to give except, * Obey 
the moral law.’ It is the law of the moral subject 
as noumenon. But it is his law only as an indi- 
vidual. It is not the revelation of God in him and 
in mankind. It has no regenerative force. 

‘ Because he stops short of this latter conception, Kant 
necessarily relects as Mysticism, or as involving the negation 
of moral frewlom, that very idea which gives ila great moral 
power toChristianitv, viz. the idea of a real objective mediation, 
by which the individual is raised above himself.* 1 

It is deeply interesting to note how Kant employs 
Christian phra.seology, ‘Son of God,’ ‘substitute,’ 

‘ Redeemer.’ But, with his presuppositions, all 
this is picture language only. There is no God 
but the good will, no gospel but the categorical 
imperative, no salvation save man’s obedience U) 
law, no Saviour but his own unaided power. 

Kant’s view of salvation suffers from his dualism, 
which involved a really unintelligible distinction 
betw’een man noiimenal and man phenomenal. It 
shuts man up to his subjectivity and makes ini- 
[.wssible any real reconciliation of man to God 
and of man to man. Kitschrs view of Christianity 
is Kantian in its thoroughly ethi^l quality ; but 
it seeks to get above the Kantian inoralism in 
these two respects : it seeks to ground man’s 
salvation in a work of God ; and it exhibits 
salvation as fulfilment of a social task.^ (a) God 
has before Him one purpose in His dealings with 
men— the creation of a Kingdom, which is the 
Kantian ‘realm of ends,’ treated not as a deliver- 
ance of the moral law, but as a fact of religious 
experience, and filled with the positive content of 
1 E. Caird, Tke Critical Philosophy 0 / Kant, Glastfow, 1880, 
li. 619. 

3 See art. RtTaciiLiANisu. 
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mataal rolationships and service, {b) This King- 
dom is constituted oy obedience to the divine win. 
It is, accordingly, a synonym for salvation. ' Salva- 
tion, or justification, or adoption means moral 
harmony with God. (c) This Kingdom has a 
history, inasmuch as God does in all ages labour 
for its realization. In that history CJhrist has 
a unique place. He perfectly obeyed God, was 
entirely faithful to His calling as Son and Servant 
of God, and carried His obedience to the point 
of death rather than forgo His oneness of will 
with God. On His Hdelity the Kingdom depended. 
It is due to Christ that it exists. Salvation is a 
fact in human experience, which owes its perman- 
ence to ChrisCs loyalty to His Father. Therefore 
humanity is in debt to Christ and is saved only 
through the ^acc of Christ— i.c. through Christ s 
perseverance in His vocation, (d) The individual is 
saved in and through His place in the Kingdom. 
Salvation is membersbin in the community which 
("hrist gathered about Him, and which has existed 
ever since, the members of which share (^irisFs 
relation to God. The Kingdom, or .salvation, is 
prior to the individual and is a gift to him. But it 
IS hi.s only as he makes it his task and devotes 
liiniself to <lowi^ the will of God, which will include 
.serving his neighlxmr. UiKj^uestionahly, all this 
is moralism of a very nohio kind. Its recoil from a 
hard, forensic, or transactional view of the work of 
Chri.st and of man’s salvation is entirely inkdligible 
ami has })roved most fruitful in all subsequent 
soterioh>gy. When all is sai<l, however, it remains 
moralism still. It does not view sin in the aspect 
which it has always lx>rne for the (Christian con- 
.s(;iousne.sH, as a fact of such overwhelming magni- 
tmh3 that it involved God in the nnsjicakable 
anguish of enduring it as a load upon His heart. 
For llitsclil * the sin of the world is a separable 
accident of the mis.sion of Jesus.’ ^ Faith, accord- 
ingly, has not the note of trustful self-commitment 
to the mercy of (iod in Christ which is struck 
in the N r and re-eclioed in the praises of the 
Church in every age. It becomes ‘ the permanent 
direction of the will to the final purpose of God 
and Christ which the believer for his own sake 
maintain.s. ’ A. E. Garvie, who q^uotes this passage, 
adds, * Individual faith is social loyalty.’^ 'I'lius 
lias Uitschl separated fruit from root. Or, rather, 
the fniit of character grows from the nwt of 
individual moral capacity and owes to Christ and 
His Cliurch no more than indirect assistance. It 
is an unpleasant issue of Kitscliliani.sm that a 
salvation, thus conceived as moral task, seems 
open only to those nations which inherit Western 
(uilture. What becomes of the rest of the world 
docs not aiipear ; and missionary enterprise does 
not seem to be one of the ministries of the Kingdom. 

It is significant, too, that Kitschl has omitted 
any place or function of the Holy Spirit in the 
salvation of men. Yet so dcen-scated an element 
in the experience of the NT (-hurch ought surely 
to have been embraced in a theory which tiims 
upon the fact of the Christian community. 
Where, however, the work of Christ for us, and 
upon us, or in us, is ina<le(][uately interpreted, 
because of invincible subjectivisiii, there can he 
no occasion for the idea of divine power operating 
directly within the human .spirit. Ultimately 
man is self-sufficient in salvation. 

(rf) Salvation Throughout the whole 

movement towards reconstruction one character- 
istic is most marked, the recoil from the static 
view of God, which had reigned unquestioned in 
Greek and Latin theology. Even Hegelianism did 
not intend to present for acceptance a motionless 


and impassible God, but did desire to bring the 
facts ot life and movement into the idea of the 
Absolute. 

Two phases of recent thought have given voice 
to this reaction from a static view of God. One is 
the magnificent activity of science in unfolding 
the facts of development in the universe. The 
other is the emphasis which is increasingly laul 
on social facts, forces, and ideals. The governing 
idea of evolution, and the prevailing social em- 
phasis, could not fail to have profound ellects on 
theology and to jiroduce far-reacliing influence 
upon older conceptions of God and ot salvation. 
When the first shock was over, it was thought 
that no great harm was done. It was hoped that 
theology could take into itself the evolutionary 
view of nature and yet retain all tlio advantages 
of the old absolutist view. In like manner, 
theology, it was considered, could be demmuatized 
and socialized, while (hsl couhl still be wor.shipped 
in Ilis solitary supremacy. Of late, however, it 
has become apparent that the theological revi>lu 
tion cannot bo accompli.-^hod so smoothly. The 
.static Absolute i.s not to be so ea.sily traii.smuL*.d. 
If the static view goes back to Fannonide.s, some 
of the leaders of the revolution are inclined t-o go 
back to Heraclitus. Instead of a universe rigid and 
lixtHl, we are invited to behold a growing universe 
and to discern at its licart a growing God.' In- 
stead of a God conceived as an omniscient Planner 
and an omnipotent Doer, wo are ofii'ved a finite 
God, not omnipotent, but doing the best He can 
to overcome forces hostile to llim and gradually, 
very gradually, with toil and jiain, winning satis- 
fact/ory results. A (jfod of this kind, we are 
a.sHurcd, is quite intelligible and much more ador- 
able than the distant Divinity of older tlionght. 
Human salvation, accordingly, takes on a wholly 
dillerent cast from anything wo have believed in 
liitlicrto. It is not a victory of divine love already 
won, which we approjiriato and carry out into 
issues which God had in view when He undertook 
the making of the world. It is a proce.ss in which 
God and man are both engaged, the issue of which 
is by no means a certainty eitlnn* for God or for 
man. On the whole, there is reason for hope. If 
we cannot be optimists, we can at least l>e meli- 
orists. ’rbings are moving ; and God has grown 
so wise and strong, and has increased so much in 
moral intuition and moral power, that we are 
reasonably sure He will win in the end, provided 
Ho gets tlie help of all high-minded persons. 
There can be no doubt that the intellectual atmos- 
phere is charged with ideas like these. Kven 
before the war men like William James and 
Hastings Uashclall were insisting on the worthiness 
of the conception of a finite or limited God, who 
is not the Absolute. To Ward the Absolute is 
‘God-and-the-world.’* McTaggart’s Absolute is 
a society conceived after the analogy of a College !* 
H. G. Wells harks back to the analogy of a hero 
King, ‘a young and energetic Goil, an Invisible 
Prince growing in strength and wisdom, wlio cialls 
men and women to hi.s service, and who gives 
salvation from self and mortality only through 
self-abandonment to his .service.’^ The idea of a 
‘young God ’ suggests obvious question.s. Did he 
then eome into existence, and when and liow? 
Is his present rate of progress fixed, or, with 
added experience, will he ho able to increase his 
speed ? 

The difficulty of attributing growth to (.iod is 
intensified, if we are meant to include in it 
development of character. 

1 Sci- art. PliCKAUMM. 

* TAc Jiealm of Endg {Gifford LeoturAn), Caml)rid«:e, 1911, 


* R. Mackintosh, Albrecht Hitachi and hin School, London, 
1915, p. 164. 

3 The Rituchlian Theology, Edinburgh, 1899, p. 821. 


p. 241. 

^ Stiuliea in lleiiclian Cosinoloijy, Cainlirifljff*, IWl, p. 80. 
4 God the Invisible King, London, 1917, p. J 14. 
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* It is not clear,’ says PrinD:le*PaUii»on, * whether this Ood it 
morally perfect to bc^fin witti-'in which cate the development 
and progress would consist simply in the moral enliji'htenment 
and betterment of human beintrs and similar races in other 
regions of the universe—or whether the finite Qod is himself 
oonreived as growing in insight and in moral wistlom through 
the lessons of experience, and working out his own character 
as he proceeds with his hciieflcent work. In the latter case, 
one is at a loss to see why the title of Qod should be tiestowcd 
on an individual essentially of the human type, thougii, no 
doubt, on a larger scale and at a higher stage of development ; 
and one is liound to conclude that such a developing deinigo<l 
would give the same account of his own development as the 
morn] and religious man among ourselves. He would describe 
it as a new inniglit into the nature of things, due to the leading 
of a higher Qod, who would be God indeed. It seems to me 
iiupoBsibie to override the testimony of the religious conscious- 
ness on this point.’ > 

That testimony is unquestionably that God is 
the source of salvation, which is with Him an 
accomplished victory, which men presuppose in 
all their own moral warfare. Commenting on 
William James’s description of his position as 
* moralistic religion,* Pringle- Pattison says ; 

‘However It may be with popular religion, the deeper ex- 
periences of religious faith and emotion>-the nttorances of the 
saints, the religious experts— appear quite irrerxmcilahle with 
the pluralistic conception of a finite Ood, an unfinished world, 
and a dubious fight. In fact, it is not too much to say, with 
Mr. Dradlcy, that “ to make the moral point of view absolute ” 
is to have “broken with every considerable religion.** The 
victory for which morality fights is for religion already, or 
rather eternally, won ; and It is the assurance of this victory 
wtiich inspires the finite subject with courage and confidence 
in his in<iivldua] struggle. ... As experience abundantly 
shows, Uic assurance of victory won and reconciliation achieved 
is themost powerful dynamic that can be supplied to morality.’ & 

The motives which prompt this hypothesis of a 
Unite God are no doubt altogether admiralile— the 
desire to give reality to man’s moral history, and 
to («od’s Kvinpatliy with him in it, as well as the 
hoiie of clearing God’s character in view of the 
miseries of mankind. And it may very well he 
that those (mds cannot be served so long as we 
hold a static view of the Absolute. But is there 
no alternative to such a static Absolute except 
a finite growing God? It is certain that the 
alternative <lhl not present itself to the saints and 
seers of the GT or NT. They believed profoundly 
in the sympathy of God with man and included 
suffering in the divine experience. But the back- 
ground of this thought was not a demigod, Ughting 
his way to a dubious issue. Rather it was a God 
of omnipotent love, realizing in time a purpose 
that is eternal, ami doing so by Himself entering 
into human experience and acliieving once for all 
the redemption of the worhl. Men enter on this 
redemption as a possession— they fulfil it in an 
experience of toil and sutfering, in which they have 
the jirescnce and sympathy of their Redeemer, 
and they inherit it as a completed salvation, a 
Kingdom that cannot be shaken. 

Speculatively, the doctrine of the Unite God 
depends on the succeas of Bergson’s philosophy; 
and that stands or falls by his tlieory of time. 
It may be permitted to doubt whetlier that theory 
will hold tile field against criticism. It seems a.s 
though, in his view of the future, Bergson himself 
has fallen a victim to the metaphor of space, and 
is tliinkiiig of time in the old wajr ns a prolonga- 
tion of a line into an unknown region where noth- 
ing is (tcrlain and anything may happen. Such, 
in any case, is the speculative implication in the 
theological idea of a young and energetic (iod, 
whose success is quite unpredictable. Suppose 
he were t-o fail ! in that case he would himself 
need a Saviour, like any other beaten soul. In 
allowing that smrh a fate is thinkable we have 
abandoned the point of view of religion altogether 
and have arrived at a profound and comprehensive 
scepticism. 

(c) Salvation by historic redemption . — We stand 
too near to our own period to expect co-ordinate 
1 The Idsa qf God, p. 382 f. 3 Ih. p. 395 f . 


work among the crowd of expert scholars and 
eager students, or to hope for sncli a comprehensive 
statement of results as shall express the Christian 
verities in a form adequate to the needs of men in 
this new age. The significant fact is that, within 
the generation which has not yot passed from the 
arena of conflict and endeavour tnere has been a 
prevailing Biblical idea of salvation, presented 
with careful exegetical work and with ample 
ethical and psychological emphasis. 

Salvation is conceived broadly and deeply as 
personal and moral, including fellowship with God, 
the elevation of individual character, and the 
service of men in righteousness and love. This 
salvation, inexhaustible in redemptive and restora- 
tive |>ower, is recognized as duo to Gmi’s action in 
the liistoric Christ. The debt of humanity to 
Christ is regarded as unique and incomparable. 
By writers and preachers of every variety of 
theological opinion men are being summoned to 
Christ as the fountain-head of the influences 
which are to renew humanity at its centre and 
inaugurate, after the discipline of war, an era 
penitent, humble, and at the same time more 
wisely ordered and more hopeful. It is being 
porcieived also, even more clearly, that God’s 
revealing action in Christ must be accompanied 
by suflering. Any view of Christ whicli omits the 
element of suflering as essential to His vocation 
and to His abiding influence is recognized to be 
loss than Christian. There is a growing impression 
that the suffering of love is the mightiest reilcmp- 
tive influence known to man, and that, in the 
winning of salvation by divine act, suflering must 
have the central place. 

The doctrine of atonement, which modern in- 
tellectiialism had nej^lected, is attracting earnest 
attention, and Christian thought is concentrating 
upon the Cross of Clirist. 

As we survey the work of Christian thinker.s of 
the latter part of the 19th cent., to the verge of the 
Great War, we find that the death of Christ ha.s 
been presented mainly in three aspects. 

{n) As a transaction , — From this point of view, 
‘the atoning Christ acts on Cocl for niaii.’^ 
Hitherto this transaction has been described after 
commercial or forensic analogies. Grotiu.s had led 
the way to a view of the work of Christ coloureil 
by the idea of a modern State administered by a 
just and wise prince. This last typo of thought 
harmonized witli much that was burning in the 
hearts of Englishmen. The political revolution 
was procectUiig. Democratic ideals were being 
realized. The conception of a State in which 
every citizen has his place and function guaranteed 
in law was being made the goal of practical politics. 
No man wrought harder in the cause of onlered 
liberty than R. W. Dale of Birmingham. It was 
natural, tlierefore, that his theological thinking 
should be controlled by the ideas which iiispireil 
his social and political action. His governing 
category is law, not mode by man or exploited in 
the interest of individuals or classes, but a law of 
righteousness, wdtliout caprice or variableness, un- 
touched by time or change. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is an eternal order. Human welfare de- 

ends on the maintenance of this order. ‘ In this 

ingdom Christ is the Moral Ruler . . . His voice 
is the voice of the eternal Law of Righteousness.’^ 
Law*, however, is threatened by tlie ujirising of 
human pride and arrogance, which would upset 
the order and make life intolerable. Law must be 
vindicated, and there is no way of vindicating it 
save by the sequence in which suffering ineviti^ly 
hdlowB law-breaking. It belongs to the Moral 
Ruler in the Kingdom of Heaven to vindicate the 

I J. K. Mosley, The Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 178. 

3 The Atonement^, London, 1878, p. xxxii. 
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law which is His own voice. He has done so, not, 
however, in the j^rson of the offenders, but in His 
own, * not by inflicting suffering on the sinner, but 
by enduring suflering Himself.* ‘ This is the 
gospel. When wo lie under conviction of sin’s 
sinfulness and are feeling the pressure of the divine 
judgments, we are enabled to rest on the death of 
Christ as ‘ the perfect expression and fulfilment of 
that submission which we know ought to be mani- 
fested by ourselves. . . . He endured the penalties 
of sin, and so made an actual submission to the 
authority and righteousness of the principle which 
those penalties express.’^ The redemption of man 
rests on the endurance by the Moral Ruler of the 
actual penalty of sin. The fact of sin is so real 
and terrible tfiat only a fact as tragic in its agony 
and as measureless in its significance as the Cross 
of Christ can meet it. Rut whether the value of 
that death is adequately or even fittingly expressed 
in terms of law and penalty, and whether Clirist’s 
relation to the Kingdom of Heaven is properly 
stated where He is described as its Moral Ruler, 
may gravely be questioned. Dale himself strove 
earnestly to avoid the hardness of these forms by 
dwelling on the unity of Christ with God and His 
relation to men as their representative. But 
surely, if these true and great tiioughts are to be 
present in a doctrine of the Atonement, they ought 
to be regulative ; and, if they are made so, legal 
categories must not be treated as determina- 
tive. Something of the old dualism remains 
when the love of God is confronted by His law 
as a power to be reckoned with. Love does not 
break into an order constituted by law. It is 
itself the basis of the order and is supreme within 
it. 

(b) As a demonstration.^From this standpoint 
‘ the atoning Christ acts on man for God.’* If the 
19th cent, was marked hy a great movement 
towards political emancipation and the reconstitu- 
tion of 8o<doty, it was also characterized by an 
Intense humanitarian instinct. Love, no less than 
justice, was its passion. Men were becoming 
imbued with the spirit of pity. The hapless lot of 
multitudes ‘ damned into this world ’ moved noble 
and self-denying souls to life-long ministries of 
compassion. Legislation was devoted to the im- 
provement of the position of the less favoured 
masses. Criminals were regarded not merely as 
wrong-doers, but as unfortunate in the conditions 
of their birth, inheritance, and social environment, 
or even as themselves grievously wronged by the 
conditions of their life. The iaea of punishment 
was retsonsidered, and prison management was 
revolutionized. Discipline, and not penalty, be- 
came the regulative principle for society’s dealing 
with its outcasts ; and the great end was definitely 
conceived as the restoration of the offender to the 
ranks of citizenship. Political science, the system 
of education, church machinery and enternrise, 
were controlled by moral and social ends. Inter- 
nationalism was scarcely yet born ; but the ideal 
of an organized world was growing in the minds of 
statesmen and political thinkers. Thoughts like 
these could not fail to have a profound eflect on 
theology. They are really occupied with the re- 
demption of men ; and that is the heart of the 
Christian faith. The Christian salvation can be 
nothing, if it is not ethical and social. The great 
doctrine of the Atonement, admittedly the very 
core of Christian thought, must be thoroughly 
moralized and must be interpreted through that 
smrit of love which has awakened to such glorious 
efficiency in modem society. The moral theory of 
the Atonement, accordingly, which had never 
ceased as a protest against legalism and particnlar- 

1 The AUmemenP^ p. 892. * Ib, p. 428. 

* Mozley, loe. cit. 
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ism, was revived in richer form than could be found 
in Abelard or the Socinians. 

What does the world need — so the argument 
runs — in its sorrows, agonies, sins, but a demonstra- 
tion that God loves His wayward children to the 
uttermost? Once a soul is convinced of this, its 
hardness will melt; it will turn from its sins in 
penitence : it will respond in love to the appealing 
love of God. But what can produce this conviction ? 
The answer is ; The presence of Christ in the world, 
in the character that was His, in the life He lived, 
and the death He died.^ The sight of Christ cruci- 
tie<i produces in the beholder repentance ; and re- 
pentance is regeneration. The Atonement is *a 
moral atonement, ottered to rei^entancc.’ * This 
state of soul, in which the sinner’s heart is broken 
l»eeause of sin, Jis not a condition precedent to 
being forgiven ; it is itself forgiveness — forgiveness 
which separates the sinner from Ids ]iast self a.s far 
08 the east is from the west.’* It is on the basis 
of this state of mind being genuine that God pro- 
ceeds in forgiveness.* The Christian life, having 
been thus inaugurated, is carried forward under 
redemptive influences, which stream from the 
exaltea Lord. Deeply Christian as this statement 
is, it does not seem to have made any doctrinal 
advance upon Abelard.® The question recurs : 
How does tlie death of Christ demonstrate the love 
of God ? Surely the force of that demonstration 
must lie in itself, prior to, and independent of, our 
response to it ; and that independent value can 
attach to it only if in the death of Christ the love 
of God deals effectively and linally with the fact of 
sin. 

(c) As an exmrience. — Mozley’s phrase in this 
connexion is : * The atoning Christ acts on God as 
man.*® Deepest of all interests in the lOtli cent, 
was the sacred mystery of personality. A dualistic 
philosophy was never able to do justice to the i«loa 
of personality, either in God or in man. It trans- 
lated personality by individuality, coneentrated 
selfhood in the bare act of self-assertion, arraye<l 
the divine Self against the human self, ami viewed 
the relations of God and man as those of two self- 
centred individuals. Proceeding upon individual- 
istic presuppositions, theology could make no more 
of salvation than an arrangement between two 
individuals— one very great and powerful, the 
other very small and helpless— carried through by 
a third, who is externally related to each of these. 
The Atonement is a transaction in which God 
inflicts suffering on Christ, and Christ endures it, 
the result being assigned to man, or to some men, 
by divine decree. Plainly this is wholly inadequate 
to the Christian experience of redemption through 
Christ and leads to such perversities of thought as 
that Goil inflicted punishment on the Son of His 
love, and that there was a quantitative equivalence 
between the sufferings 0 / Christ and the pains 
which sinners would otherwise have to endure. 
Individualism ran its course in the French Revolu- 
tion and in the commercialism which exploited the 
idea of individual liberty. Most of I9th cenU 
thought has lieen an effort to get away from in- 
dividualism. Much of it has been vague. The 
study of personality has not yet reached eonclusions. 
Two points, however, may oe regarded as fixed in 
modern thought, turned against individualism and 
absolutism respectively. The one is the indi- 
vidual’s power of sympathetic self-idcntiHcation 
with selves other than his own, making tlicir 
concerns his, with an appropriating energy to which 
experience presents no limits. Individ mil ity and 
tinitude are only margins, which fade for ever before 

I R. Mackintosh, JSeaaj/e toward a New Theoloyy, Glasgow, 
1889. p. 26. 

a Ih. p. 60. 3 lb. p. 50. * Jb. p. 61. 

3 Harnack, Hist. 0 / Dogma, Eng. tr, vi. 70. 

® Loc. cit. 
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the impulse of 8elf<communicating love. This is 
the essence of personality. The other is the self- 
realization of the individual through this continuous 
surrender. He is not ‘lost’ in the process. He 
finds himself and reaches a fullness of being which 
is his own, an indefeasible possession, gained and 
retained in self-surrender. The self th^at is thus 
surrendered is inseparable from that to which, and 
for which, the surrender is made. Alone, it is a 
fragment whose existence is its doom. In union, 
it lives its own true life in power and joy. This idea 
of tlie personal life could not fail to be applied to 
the person and work of Christ. We neetl not apply 
to (jlreek or Latin theology to supply explanatory 
forms of thought. Love is its own interpreter. 
Within the experience of Jesus are to lie found at 
once the fact and the interpretation of atonement. 
The key to the problem is as simple and ns 
mysterious as sympathy — a perfect sympathy with 
flod, and a perfect ayinpatliy witn man. This 
sympathy is lound in Christ. This, in its mani- 
fesUition and exorcise, is the Christian salvation. 
There has been born into the heart of humanity 
One who gathered into His own soul the guilt of 
man and felt it as no sinner can, and at the same 
time held inviolate the holiness of Cod. His ex- 
perience is the Atonement — a veritable sin-bearing, 
m which the whole character of God is at once 
expressed and satisfied, and through which the 
love of Cod moves triumphant over sin to its goal 
in the groat redemption. The situation created by 
sin has been fully met. God in Christ has rocon- 
cile<l the world to Himself ; and this accomplished 
recoiKjiliation is oflonid to the acceptance of faith. 
The old distinction of objective and subjective, as 
descriptive of theories of atonement, no longer 
holds good. 'Phis is demonstration of love, by 
love’s deed ; but the deed is the ex^ierienoe of 
Jesus. 

Tlie often quoted language of McLeod Campbell 
is the classical expression <»f this theory or tlio 
Atonement, which, in the mind of its chief ex- 
^lonent, iH not so much a theory as a reverent 
entrance into, and a devout valuation of, tho 
ex|)erieiiee of Him who passed through deepening 
pain to the supreme sacrifice of the Cross. 

Cbridt, in thitf exxHirienoe, uttered *a perfect Amen in 
liumanity to tho JudKinoiit of Uod on the «hi of man. ... lie 
who BO re«|iondB to the divine wrath against win, saying, 
“Tiiou art righteous, O liord, who Judgost ws/' is necessarily 
reooiving tho full apprehension and realisation of that wrath, os 
well as of that sin against which it. comes forth Into Ills soul 
and spirit, into the tiosom of the divine humanity, and, so 
receiving it, He responds to it with a perfect response,— a 
response from the depths of that divine humanity,— and in that 
prr/ect resperm He absorhe it. ... By that perfect response in 
Auieu to tlie mind of God in relation to sin is the wrath of God 
rightly met , and that is accorded to divine Justice which is its 
due, and could alone satisfy it.’ J 

Witli this insight into the conditions of re- 
demption the history of the doctrine of salvation 
has reached its climax as far as our generation is 
concerned. Nothing of fundamental importance 
has been added to the ideas which McLeod Camp- 
bell suggested in his epoch-making book. Criticism 
<ittaches mainly to his de.scription of the experience 
of Jesus as ‘repentance’; but a defective phr^e 
does not invalidate the truth of the description 
itself. 

Commenting on this phrase, Denney, while ad- 
mitting that it is an unhappy one, maintains the 
soundness of McT^eod Caniplieirs central position : 

‘ It is a description of facts in the experience of the Saviour, 
and of facts on winch His power to reconcile us to Ood is 
eHsenliaUy dependent. If He had not thus seen and felt what 
sin it< to God, if lie had not thua acknowledged God’s justice 
in condemning it, we could never have been Drought through 
Him to the same insight and sorrow, t.o the same confession 
and aoknowledgment, apart from which the reconoiliation of 
pinners to God is self-evidently an impossibility. For to be 
(.econcil^ to God means at all events that Gwl’s mind about 

I The Xature of the Atonement*, London, 1878, p. 11611. 


sin, which is revealed to us in Christ, through Christ becomes 
our own.’ 1 

liater writers have supplemented McLeod Camp- 
bell at certain points : Moberley, by includinj' the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the winning of the 
Christian salvation ; Forsyth, by emphasizing 
Christ’s confession of God’s holiness as the element 
in His experience which gives it atoning value; 
Denney, by extending the experience of Jesus to 
include the act of iiying, because short of this 
‘ we do not get to that in the experience of Jesus 
which, as the most unfathomable proof of love, 
has both supreme value to God and supremo influ- 
ence with men.’* All of them, however, are nt 
one in their point of view. They hold all they 
conceive to have been valhi in the older ‘obioctive’ 
theories, hut they are seeking the ground of atone- 
ment, not in anything that happened to Jesus by 
mandate of an external power, but in the experi- 
ence wherein He embraced the whole fact of sin 
and hold fast the mighty and inseparable interests 
of the divine love and holiness. They are at one 
in seeking to get rid of the last remains of dualism 
and to exhibit the vital connexion between what 
was wrought for man on the Cross and what is 
wrought in man by tho Spirit. They all vindicate 
the Christian salvation as being far more tlian the 
rescue of individuals, os being indeed the constitu- 
tion of a redeemed humanity, in which, through 
the service and sacrifice of faith, individuals 
advance in fellowship with God and in likeness to 
Him. Together they express a universal human 
intuition that the sorrow of tho world can be 
healed only by the inJinitedy greater sorrow of 
God. 

VIII. Conclusion,— T hf^ impulse f)f Christian 
thought in every stage of it.s evolution has boon 
the need of a secure doctrine of salvation. Theo- 
logians of the East and of the West, mediteval 
schoolmen, and men of the inodorn period have 
had no otJier task than to interpret the Christian 
experience of salvation through the eternal prin- 
ciples which make it valid, ana so to vindicate its 
value and power in the redemption of humanity. 

The broad lessons of this long history can 
scarcely Ixi missed ; a steady distrust both of 
intellectualism and of emotionalism ; a constant 
return to experience and an earnest evaluation of 
its ethical significance ; a confident appeal to 
Christ as the standard and test of tho faith which 
He Himself awakens ; the value to be ascribed to 
Scripture, because it presents a record of God’s 
saving acts and searchingly exhibits both human 
need and the principles on which divine love pro- 
ceeds in dealing with it; the validity of the 
historical methoa in the study of Christian doctrine 
for the correction of inadequacies and as an instru- 
ment of advance ; and to these we may add the 
guidance to be got from a comparison between the 
Christianity of the NT and tlie religions which, 
in all places whither it has come, have met it as 
its rivals, and in part also its anticipations and its 
heralds. 

In particular, it is plain that, in order to win a 
satisfying doctrine of salvation, thought will need 
to deal afresh with its great determining concep- 
tion, viz. the Christian idea of God. Philosophic 
thought has been much concerned with the 
Absolute, the ultimate Unity, which may be con- 
ceived as holding together the manifohl ditterencos 
which appear in human experience. It has had 
before it, in constructing its idea of the Absolute, 
an ideal of logical simplicity : and so, in bold 
speculative adventure, it has conceived God as 
bare transcendence or as barren immanence — a 
Being so utterly above tlie finite that,* in com- 

1 Chritrtian Doctrine of Reconeiliatian, p. 269 f. 

a 76. p. 270 f. 
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parison with it, the finite loses all meaning and 
value ; or so roin}>letoly unified with the finite 
that, in this identification, the Infinite loses all 
significanc.e and power. In revenge ii{K)n these cold 
abstractions pluralism mocks at the Absolute and 
gives us a God who is frankly finite and CTOwing. 
Christianity has suffered many things at the hands 
of philosophers and has been far too docile when 
they insisted on presenting to faith a ready-made 
idea of God. Its own primary concern has not 
been with the Absolute at all. Its own special 
problem is neither logical nor ontological ; and it 
cannot aftbrd to wait till speculative discussion 
has come to an end before proclaiming its remedy 
for the abiding distress of man. Yet it may well 
be that its own problem is the ultimate problem 
of the universe, and that its own salvation con- 
tains imnlicitly a philosophy of God’s relation to 
the world. 

Christianity begins with human experience in 
its con<iretc fullness. It docs not separate elements 
supposed to be incotripatible and then painfully 
put them together again. It starts with the fact 
of life. It asks; Wnat is the meaning of life? 
What is the direction and goal of its endeavours? 
What is its inherent value? What hinders, and 
what may achieve, its consummation ? If we care 
to call it a philosophy, it is a philosonhy of value ; 
and, in realizing ultimate values, it oelieves itself 
to have attained ultimate reality. Christianity 
is human experience interpreted and reproduced 
111 rough the Bui>rcnia<w of its highest value. 
What is that value? Christianity has one clear 
and definite answer: The Cross of Christ— life 
won through death. The Cross is the sum of 
Christianity. It is the Christian salvation, as 
message, as experience, as doctrine. 

Christianity does not seek for proofs that God 
is. its vital interest is the character of God. It 
is confident that it can recognize God when it sees 
Him ; and then proof of His existence will pass 
aside as needless. Go<l, seen in the Cross, is 
recognized as love. God is, in His inmost char- 
acter, One who lives in the energy of self-giving. 
Ciiristianity has never entangl^ itself in pre- 
carious discussions as to time and its relation to 
eternity. But it is perfectly certain that, in the 
('ross, it has touched the eternal— yes, the absolute 
— l>eing of God. God is love. Wnat He does and 
endures in time is the outcome of the inexhaustible 
fountain of the divine love. Human life is the 
exploration of the divine being. Time is deeply 
significant, therefore, and history is a real move- 
ment. It is, on the one side, the progressive 
revelation of God and, on the other, the progressive 
discovery by man of the wealth of the divine 
character. In either aspect time is real ; hut in 
neither does it move away from God towards an 
unknown beyond His ken and man’s. It lies 
within God and is comprehended by Him in its 
completeness in a manner untranslatable by us 
whose transient lives are part of its flow. But at 
any point, and in any experience, we touch the 
Eternal whose * moving image * time is. Supremely 
in the Cross we reach God and know what He is 
in His eternal being. The epithets * immanent’ 
and * transcendent ’ are a foreign language to 
Christianity. Yet, if ‘immanent* means that 
God is always ^ving Himself to His world, and 
thereby sustaining it in whatever degree of reality 
belongs to its succe.S 8 ive stages, then the God of 
Christianity is * immanent,* with an intensity and 
seriousness which leaves Spinozism far b^ind. 
And, if ‘transcendent’ means, in plain words, 
that God knows what He is about, that He is 
preparing a world capable of receiving His perfect 
self-communication, then the God of Christianity 
is ‘ transcendent,* with a glory that belongs not to 


the Greek Absolute or the Roman Imperator. 
‘Personality,* in like manner, is a term which 
Christianity lias not needed to express its thought 
of God, not because it was too concrete to apply 
to Him, but because it was not coniirete enough. 
But, if by ‘personality’ we indicate a capacity, 
which men possess only in degree, of making each 
moment a stage towards the realization of the 
orj'anic fullness of life, then the God of Christi- 
anity is personal, in a measure far above what is 
competent to any iiidivi<i\ial member of our race. 
God, underslood through the (’ross, is a Being 
capable of a human experience. His * immanence” 
and ‘transcendence’ make Him capable of a 
human experience immeasurably richer and deeper 
than that of any individual man can possibly ne. 
He can know what is in man as no man can know 
it. He can be man as no man can lu*. His pro- 
gressive revelation is the fullness of His own inner 
life unfolded in and to the world. This revelation, 
in the very action of which God lives, makes 
possible, and requires for its completion, an 
experience of the life of man in its central depths. 
Incarnation is a divine necessity. Theology has 
never had, in connexion with Hiis groat mystery 
of love, the oonrago of its convictions. 'Mirougu 
fear of Sahel lianism it has asc.rihoil the Incarnation 
to a Being who, after all is said, is not quite the 
same as God, and has excluded the Father, the 
very fountain of G(xlhcad, from the possibility of 
love’s supremest manifestation. Faith sees God 
in Jesus, ‘ the whole of God, who lias kept nothing 
back which He could have given us. It is very 
doubtful whether the framers of the old creed ever 
grasped this thought. The great expounder of 
the old theology, Augustine, certainly «lid not. 
The failure to enter into it showed itself not 
merely in the doctrine of God, hut also in the 
theories of grace.’ ^ The doctrines of God, of the 
person of Christ, and of salvation come together 
at this point. The Atonement is (iod's experience 
of what sin is and of what it has wrought in His 
universe. This experience, which is the salvation 
of the world, He purchased on the Cross. In His 
pain, the agony ot sin-hearing, the condemnation 
of sin is absorbed, and love flows uninterrupted to 
the sinner. This is God, the very God, Goa mani- 
fest in flesh, Himself making atonement, ottering 
Himself a sacrifice, commending His own love, 
reconciling the world to Himself. Here are not 
two, dealing with one another across the prostrate 
figure of the sinner. Here is One only, the living 
and tnie God, who is love, who is wholly in Jesus. 

God who thus bore the Cross did not, even in 
that supreme action, exhaust the poasihilities of 
His love or cease from His immanence and retire 
into motionless transcendence. The same vein of 
thought as separated God and Christ removed the 
Spirit a degree farther away and made this tliinl 
article in the creed an appendix rather than a 
climax. Yet, if we trust tne NT as tlio classic of 
Christian faith, the Spirit is not separable from 
God. The Spirit is God in His deepest immanence 
and His most glorious transcendenoe. It is strange 
that to many minds the work of the Spirit is a 
superfluity of feeble piety, whereas in the NT 
wntings ‘ the reception of the Spirit is the wliole 
of Christianity.’ * The blame must lie with those 
who sought to make the Greek Absolute do duty 
for the Cliristian idea of God. The moral universe, 
constituted in the love which achieved a final 
victory on the Cross, is sustained by the same 
divuie energy. As God is in Christ, so (iod in- 
Christ is in the Spirit. This is not a sul>Mety of 
the analytic Greek mind. It is the synthetic 

' T. M. Lindsay, A Hut. of the Rtfarmation, Edinburjfh, 
1007 , 1 . 472 . 

■<* See art. ‘ Holy Spirit,' in DCO. 
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utterance of faith, which knows in one experience 
'the grace of tlie Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.* 

To the idea of God tut love there corresponds 
in man the function of faith. The idea of the 
Absolute drives religion into mysticism. The idea 
of God-in-Christ centres religion in the act of 
faith. Between the mystic state and the act of 
faith there is this radical distinction — that the 
former presupposes a God transcendent, incapable 
of incarnation ; while the latter has for its ooject 
a God immanent, who, to be Himself, must needs 
enter human history and, in a sinful world, must 
nee<ls be a sutloring Saviour and hang upon a 
Croas. To speak of * Christian mysticism* is, 
strictly 8j)eaking, to continue that confusion of 
Christianity .and Neo-Platonism which has diverted 
Christian experience from its real fountain-head 
and given the Christian salvation a definitely non- 
Christian character. 

If we are to keep to the Christian standpoint, 
we must regard the divine love in its action to- 
wards man and faith in its action towards God 
aj» being in the deepest sense correlative. All of 
God’s saving action is concentrated in Christ. 
Upon Christ, accordingly, is concentrated the 
whole action of man in faith. All of Christianity, 
as the disclosure of God’s being and character, is in 
Ciirist. All of Christianity, as a human experi- 
ence, is in faith. Faith is fundamentally action, 
and is not to he defined through intollect or through 
feeling. The act of faith takes place when man 
meets God in Christ. In that sunreme moment of 
life’s discipline the love of Goa is revealed in 
Christ as tno crown of all that is highest in human 
aspiration ami the remedy of all that is deepest in 
human need. Man on his part makes reply by 
committing himself, in the fullness of his personal 
being, absolutely and for ever to this redeeming 
and perfecting love. This action is entirely simple. 
The analysis which resolves it into a complex of 
state ami feelings disguises its true nature. It 
cannot he dissected because it is the man in action 
— tile man in tiiat action wliich sums up the full 
value of life. It is also all-inclusive, and under- 
lies and comprehends the whole exjierience of 
salvation. Mediaeval dualism had to add works to 
faith, if it was to make up the compound which 
was all it could think of as salvation. Protestant 
theologians even have anxiously explaineil that 
the faith that saves is a faith tliat * works by love.’ 
Of course it does ! Not, however, as though the 
faith that works by love, and therefore is saving in 
its quality, were one among several forms of faith. 
It is faith itself, in the only sense which is possible 
in view of the saving action of God. 

It saves because it carries the man from the 
standpoint of an individuality which strove to 
maintain itself apart from God to a position in 
which the individual, responding to tne love of 
God, finds his need met, his nature satisfied, and 
the self which he has surrendered restored to him 
in fiillnesH of power and certainty of victory. Faith 
is therefore an act which unites the man to Christ, 
in a sense deeper than mysticism can ever know. 
A union of being or substance, so far from being 
the loftiest and most religious of ideas, is one of 
tlie emptiest and least significant. The vital union 
is that of will and character, when man shares with 
God His thought, purpose, and power. And this 
union takes place, and can take place only, in faith. 
God gives ninisc^' to man in Christ. Man gives 
liimself to God in faith. Christ is the point of 
union. 

The language of the NT outdoes mysticism in 
the daring with which it affirms the continuity of 
the divine saving action. Love saved the world 
once for all in saonfioe. Love saves the world still by 


the same sacrificial ministry. Faith never swerves 
from its acknowledgment of the finality of the 
Cross. But it never hesitates to declare that, in 
believing, the soul is united to the dying and 
undying Christ. The man who has given himself 
to Christ has been crucified with Him, and there- 
fore he lives, with a life which is really the 
presence of the indwelling love. Therefore also 
he has this rank and function, that through him 
the redemption of the world is proceeding still 
towards its assured consummation. Love never 
loses its vocation. It is always redemptive, always 
vicarious and sacrificial. The salvation of the world 
is the sacrificial ministry of Jesus continued in 
those who in their persons * make up the full sum 
of all that Christ had to suffer.’ 

The confidence that that divine sacrifice will he 
crowned by the fulfilment of God’s eternal will of 
salvation is the religious ground of the hope of 
immortality and the expectation of the Parousia. 

This idea of God and this function of faith are 
not forms of thought imposed by theology on the 
Christian salvation. They lie within it, as the 
very secret of Christianity. They came into the 
world in Christ. They created Christian experi- 
ence in the 1st cent, and are renewing it in the 
20th. The Great War, amid all its darkness and 
agony, illumines the eternal being of God and 
verities the abiding conditions of man’s salvation. 
The love of God, sealed in sacrifice and reproduced 
in sacrificial service, is the redemption of the 
world. 

The deepening experience of the Church requires 
a new effort of thought to express its vital mean- 
ings. A new tlieology must he the issue of the 
growing experimental knowledge of God. 

Tlie theology of the Cross requires a reconstruc- 
tion of doctrine, in wliich the great Christian ideas 
of God, Christ, the Spirit, the Atonement, Salva- 
tion, Grace, Faith, the Church, and the Last 
Things shall bo re-stated under the governance of 
one principle — the love that lives in sacrifice. The 
reign of the Greek Absolute is over. The unity 
which is the perpetual problem of thought and the 
abiding demand of the heart is given in Clirist, in 
whom God is present in His fullness. Through 
Him, also, there is open to man that union wiLii 
God which is the abiding demand of the human 
heart, and the realization of wliicfj in the act of 
faith is the Christian salvation, as a present posses- 
sion, an unfailing energy, and a sure and certain 
Iiope. 

Litbraturb.— T he student must consult the primary sources, 
dictionary articles, and monographs dealing; with outstanding 
names. On the leading aspect of the theme the following will 
be found helpful : 

(i.) Or* the emtact of Chrieiianity with the religions of the 
Heiknic- Hainan world,— F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of 
Christianity, 2 vols., Cambridire, 1915 ; Gilbert Murray, Four 
Stages of tiireek Religion, I^ndon and New York, 1912 ; C. H. 
Moore, The Religious Thought of the Greeks from Homer to 
the Triumph of Christianity, London, 1916; W. Warde 
Fowler, 2'A« Religious Eaperienee of the Roman People, do. 
lOll; T. R. Glover, The Ctmfliet of Religions in the Early 
Roman Emjnre^, do. 1909; A. Harnack, The. Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity »n the First Three Centuries^, Eng. 
tr., 2 vola, do. 1908; J. Estlin Carpenter, Phases of Early 
Christianity, New York and Ix>ndon, 1910; Kirsopp Lake, 
The Earlier Epistles of St, Paul, London, lull ; Percy 
Gardner, 7'he Religious Experience of Saint Paul, do. 1911; 
A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, do. 1012; C. 
Clemen, Primitive Christianity and its A’on-Jemsh Sources, 
Eng. tr,, Edinburgh, 1912; H. A. A. Kennedy, Nf. Paul and 
the Mystery-Religions, London, 1913 ; W. Morgan, The 
Religion and Theology of PauL Edinburgh, 1917 ; M. H. P. 
Hatch, The Pauline Idea of Faith in its Relation to Jewish 
and Hellenistie Religion, Harvard and lx>ndon, 1917. 

(ii.) On the relations between Christianity and philosophy,— 

;. Caird, The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 

_ vole., Glasgow, 1904 ; J. Watson. The Philosophical Basis of 
Religion, do. 1007, The Interpretation of Religious Experience 
{Giiford Leetwes),2 vols., do. 1912; E Hatch, The 
of Greek Ideas and Usage* upon the Christian ChurchvlH L), 
London, 1897 : W. R. Inge, art. * Neo-Platonisra,’ in ERE, vol. 
X. p. 807b, The Philosophy cf Plotinus, 2 vols., London, 1018 ; 
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C.^ Elsee, Nemtatoniem in RtUUumthip to Christianity^ dam. 
bridge, 1908 ; J. Ten Broeke, A Construetivs Basis /or Theology, 
^ndon, 1914. For recent philosophy A. S. Pringle-PntUson, 
Ths Idea of Ood in the Light of lueent PhUo^hy, Oxford, 
1917, and w. R. Sorley, Moral VtUues and the Idea of Ood, 
Cambridge, 1918, are of the highest Value and Importance. 

(ill.) On the history of Christian 4AounAt.->The historical 
works of Harnack, Loofs, Dorner, Fisher, Orr; J. F. 
BethunC'Baker, IrUrod, to the Early Hist, of Christian Boo* 
tri.ne., London, 1003; C. Bigg, TAo Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria (BL), Oxford, 1880, The Origins of Christianity, do. 
1909 ; A. V. G. Allen, The Continuity of Christian Thought, 
London, 1805 ; J. Vernon Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle, ChnsH- 
anity in History, do. 1917 ; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knovaledge gf 


God and its Historieal Development, 2 vol^ Edinburgh. 1908 ; 
V. F. Storr, The Development gf English Theok^jy in the 19th 
Century, London, 1918: H. B. Workman, OAnVirtn I'hought to 
the Be/ormation, New York, 1917 ; A. C. McGifFert, Protestant 
Thought before Kant, Ijondon, 1911 ; B. C. Moore, An Outline 
of the Hist, of Christian Thought sines Kant, do. 1912 ; H. O. 
Taylor, The Medi<rval Mind, 2 vols., do. 1914. 

(iv.) On the doctrine of the Atmietnent , — W. Adams Brown, 
art. * Expiation and Atonement (Christian),' In EHE, and litera* 
ture referred to ; J. K. Mosley, The Doctrine tf the Atonement, 
liOndon, 1916 (a careful bibliography) ; R. S. Franks, A Hist, of 
the Doctrine of the Work of Christ, 2 vols., London and New 
York, 1918 ; J. Denney, The Christian Doctrine of Reconcilia- 
tion, do. 1917. T. B. KILPATRICK. 
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Babylonian.— Soo Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (Babylonian). 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Rhys Davids), p. 731. 

Chinese.— See Life and Death (Chinese). 

Christian (H. W. Robinson), p. 733. 

Egyptian.— See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (J. Burnet), p. 737. 

SOUL (Primitive).— The English word ‘soul* 
(and its equivalent in cognate European languages), 
in its primary meaning, designates an entity con- 
ceived as the cause or vehicle of the bodily life and 
psychical activities of the individual iierson. The 
soul is assumed to exist as a spiritual substance, 
in rather sharp antithesis to material substances, 
tlius giving form to the contrast of soul and body 
(as constituents of man) and the assumption of 
tlicir separability. This is, of course, a meta- 
physical con(?eption, for which, in the range of 
primitive culture, there is no precise equivalent. 
Nevertheless, there are among primitive men 
forms of belief (so nearly universal in occurrence 
that they may l)e said to exist by a kind of instinct 
of the human intelligence) closely analogous to the 
metaphysical conception of the soul. The contrast 
under regard, in the more primitive intention, is 
not that of material and spiritual substances (for 
neither of these categories is recognized), but it is 
very near to the reflective distinction between 
form and energy ; the primitive man everywhere 
makes a quick discrimination between the per- 
ceptual aspects of things and their powers or 
strengths : of the former he is suspicious ; the 
latter he fears or strives to control by magical 
suggestion, by persuasion, by his own occult 
force ; everywhere his interest centres in the 
hidden powers of things, which are for him their 
prime realities, and it is no marvel to find that 
everywhere he figures these powers under some 
evanescent analogy of the senses (the blood, the 
breath, the shade). It is these analogio figures of 
the primitive imagination that bear the names 
usually transcribed by the word ‘ soul ’ — itself, 
doubtless, originally, like anima and other classical 
equivalents, a term of the same class. Nor is it 
surprising that beliefs so bodied forth should assume 
various and fantastic guise, somewhat distorting 
their real identity. 

z. Animism.— In the animistic /oncf of human 
thought there is recognized in nature no aristocratic 
class of soul- possessing beings : everything dignified 
by thinghood has its own power or function— how- 
ever insignificant — and therefore its own soul. 
Inde^, what is designated by the name of a thing, 
as distinguished from the perceptual image or 
sense-object, is in a fair sense always its soul ; for 
the foundation of naming is the discrimination of 
characteristic functions or powers; so that, in 
the broad truth, the nouns of a language represent 
the congregation of those souls in nature which the 
people speakinj^ it has come to recognize. This is 
no merely primitive trait, but is true of all practL 


Hebrew.— See * Semitic.* 

Hindu (J. N. Farquhar), p. 742. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 744. 

i ewish. — See ‘ Semitic.’ 
duslim ( T . J. DE Bokr), p. 744. 

Roman (W. Warde Fowler), p. 747- 
Semitic ((i. A. Barton), p. 749. 

Teutonic (B. S. Fhillpotts), p. 763. 

cal thinking, as distinguished from speculative 
analysis. 

There is nevertheless, even for the raw animist, 
a certain position of privilege for human souls. 
They are by no means the most powerful in nature, 
either for good or for bad ; but they are distinctly 
of the most concern and the most precious to their 
possessors. Moreover, they are the measures of 
the qualities of all other souls. Tt is true tliat, in 
a degree, they are distorted by fantasy ; but, if 
the essence of primitive thought bo disengaged 
from its figures, it will invariably be found that 
the measures of all other spiritual activities are 
human psychical activities, which are in the very 
truest sense the substantial powers of the human 
soul. One might fairly any that the primitive 
interpretation of nature (perhaps the mature in- 
terpretation also) is best represented by a harmonic 
proportion in which three terms are known and one 
18 deduced ; of the known terms, the lirst extreme is 
man’s mind (chiefly his conations), while the means 
are first his own body, ns the instrument of desire, 
and second other liodics, or sense-objects, viewed 
as the instniinonts of tliosc animating desires of all 
nature whicli form the inferred extreme. Indeed, 
it is in direct harmony with all that we know of 
human psychology to aflirm that the immediate 
foundation of belief in souls is the disparity be- 
tween desire and realization : the ‘ I ’ which wants 
what it has not is distinct from the ‘ I ’ which is 
engrossed in what is, and, if the latter is a physical 
reality, the former must be a spiritual, if the 
desires of the conative ‘I’ were never haJked or 
obstructed, probably there would arise no concep- 
tions of other than human souls — which, wh(;ti they 
do arise, naturally take on the colour of what they 
oppose. The liody itself, in its weaknesses, as- 
sumes something of this obstructive character, and 
thus tends to sharpen its own fission from the 
animatinj^ desires and idealities which define them- 
selves as its soul, while, again, in a sort of fantastic 
by-play, it becomes, as it were, the host of a whole 

S of disharmonious spirits— animal, passional, 
jctive — each striving, with no small malice, 
for the mastery. 

3. Idea of the soul.— The distinction of embodied 
soul and disemlxKlied is no easy one. Even in specu- 
lative philosophies there is usually involved change 
of quality with the change of state— a distinction 
preserved., in general, by the differing connotations 
of the English words ‘soul’ and ‘spirit.’ There 
ar^ in fact, three groups of conceptions of tlie soul, 
differing in relation to the body. The embodied 
soul— variously imageil— forms the key to the first 
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group, tho disembodied soul, or spirit, to the 
second, while intennediate between these is the 
twofold group, comorising the idols, or doubles, of 
living bodies and tne ghosts, or haunters, of dead 
ones. Ail three are common to the most primitive 
stages of human thinking— among living races of 
men, at least. For the sake of convenience, and 
as having a natural priority, the embodied soul, 
wliich is in some sense the body’s life, may be 
treated first, and primarily with reference to the 
figures by which it is most commonly imaged. 

(а) The Fundamentally, the soiil is the 

‘life* of the body. In primitive thought this is 
shown in custom rather than in expression, and 
more particularly in those customs which show an 
inability to conceive soul and body in disunion. 
South America, Africa, and Australia contain the 
world’s most primitive populations and most utter 
savages. Cannibalism is found in all three conti- 
nents, and in all three it is associated with the 
conviction that he who eats of another man’s body 
receives into himself the life or strength of his 
victim. The yet more repulsive custom of devour- 
ing the bodies of dcaa kinsmen (also found, 
sporadically, in the same continents) is based upon 
a similar notion, namely, that the life of the 
kindred is thus transmitted without loss from 
generation to generation. Iniiumerable funeral 
customs illustrate the piimitive man’s inability to 
separate in thought the visible body from its in- 
visiblo life — indeed, the whole fact of burial or 
other funeral honours rests upon this confusion. 
John Fraser’s monograph^ gives a number of 
striking illustrations : a son was found supporting 
the b<my of his dead father on his chest and 
abdomen, for the puriiose, as he explained, of keep- 
ing him warm ; a mother bore the mummy of her 
son alxmt with her for four years ; another carried 
the dead body of her child until it fell into decay. 
These are but illustrations, at the savage extreme, 
of that feeding that the dead bo<ly is still not in- 
animate whii^Ji must have underlain the burial 
inipnlses of paloBolithic man, as it certainly did the 
elaborate rites of Egyptian funerals, and in some 
vague sense survives in modern consciousness. 

(б) The life-blood , — One of the most natural of 
the tropes by which the ‘ life ’ is represented is the 
blood the * fountain of life.* ‘ But llesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 
ye not eat’ (Un 9*) — only, in most primitive 
societies, the command is the reverse, and for a 
sacramental reason : he who partakes of the blo<^, 
be it of man or of animal, thereby imbibes the life 
and the strength, and the enemy wh<jse blood is 
drunk is totally conquered. It is the blood, again, 
that ‘cries for vengeance,’ and, according to the 
old belief, gushes from the murdered coriise at the 
approacli of the murderer. Finally, exsanguinate 
shades from the world below and gods in the 
heavens above alike delight in the odours of blood 
— in good sooth a spirit, which serves to invigorate 
their paler being. This is the blood of sacrifice 
and the blood of atonement, which is, in fact, the 
blood of life. The most astonishing of all develop- 
ments of this idea was that of the Axteo, who 
believed that the sun is maintained in its course 
and the world in its order solely by the unceasing 
effluvia of human blood drenching altars and 
shrines. Nor is there any idea more ubiquitous in 
literature than that of blood symbolism. 

(c) I'he heart.— VvohMy closely related to the 
preceding trope, and equaJly physical, is the con- 
ception of the heart as the seat of life. Whether 
this is because it is the ‘bleeding heart* or the 
throbbing heart is difflcnlt to deterimne. Certainly 
ill aboriginal American rites, where the ritual use 

1 The Ab&riffiMS qf New South VTokw, Sydney, 1892, sect, 
vlil. 


of the heart attained its greatest extravagances, 
the association with the blood is very close. The 
burial customs of the Egyptians, with a special 
vessel for the heai t, are only an example of a wide- 
spread custom which has survived down into civil- 
ized Europe. Of course, in later times, the added 
symbolism of the heart, as the seat of the higher 
emotions (courage, love), may be partially related 
to classical psychology ; but the foundation of the 
image is certainly primitive and many-Bourced. 
The heart is sometimes conceived as having a 
special soul of its own ; the American Indian 
prophet Keokuk commanded from his followers 
prayers for the heart, along with others for the 
lamily, name, life, etc. 

J. F. Cunningham 1 could find among th« Ifanyema little 
trac.e o( a belief Jn houIs. ' All the Ifanyema would admit was : 
** We know there is sonething living in a man during hia life, 
because we can hear it beat. If that something la the soul, we 
know it no longer exists in a man when he dies. That la all we 
know.”' Walter Roth,^ reporting on the Quiana Indians, says 
that among them 'oridnally, not only the shadow, but also 
the heart, the head, and the more perceptible of all the parts of 
the body where there is a pulsation of the arteries, as well as 
perhaps the blotid, the spittle, the footprint, and the bone were 
each regarded in the light of a Spirit or Something that was 
part and parcel of the nody, and took its departure at the 
material death. . . . The Warrau expression for the shadow is 
aiueho-ko-it while ak-dhi is their word for heart" or for the 
heart's Spirit which^ leaving the body at death, becomes their 
llebUt or Bush Spirit. . . . The Island Curibs . . . held strotig 
beliefs in a connection between spirits and an indlviduars 
heart- and pulse-beats ; " they talked of the latter as the Spirit 
of the Hand ; they spoke of the Spirit-something near the heart 
aa Qoiianni or Lanichi." This fme at the heart was the principal 
one, which after death went to the sky in company with its 
Tcheiri, or Obemln, to live there with other Familiar Spirits, 
and change into a young and new body. . . . Koch-Urtinberg 
makes the interesting suggestion tiiat curtain procedures con- 
nected with Nome of the duath festivals point to a beliuf in the 
bones constituting the real and final resting-place of the Spirit 
after the dismembennent (J^srscfjuno) of ilie body.' But the 
skeleton is more intimately oonneoted with ghost-lore than with 
vital souls. 

{d) The breath . — ‘Anti the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
noHtrils the breath of life ; and man became a living 
soul ’ (Gn 2'^). That tlio conception of the life as 
tlie breath is one of the most universal is attested 
by the great number of terms (vf), xueOjia, 
anima, spiritus — to cite Hebrew and olasHical 
examj^les) for the soul having ‘ breath ’ or ‘ wind ’ 
as their primary meaning. ‘To breathe’ and ‘to 
live * ore virtually literary synonymB. The Komon 
custom of a kinsman catching the last breath of 
his dying kin is doubtless but a mure refined form 
of the superstition which causes a number of groups 
of savages to devour sacramon tally the bodies, or 

t iarts of the bodies, of dead kindred. The wind- 
ike character of liberated souls is oxpre.sHed every- 
where in ghostly literature. J ob Tf ‘ Oh reinembor 
that my life is wind,* surely has a double in- 
tention ; as also £zk 37*> ‘ Prophesy unto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, Thus 
saitli the Lord God : Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live.’ Primitive equivalents are not far to 
seea. In many American rites the aspirate, as an 
element in ejaculation, appears to symbolize an 
intensification of the ‘breathing life’ which it 
represents. ‘ Hera I Hotoru. He ! * is a Pawnee 
appeal to the winds. Hotoru is not the ordinary 
word for winds, but refers to them as supernatural 
powers, 

'They are,* say the priests, 'from the breath of Tira'wa 
(Father Heaven] and they give life to man . . . they bring to 
man the breath by which he lives.*® 

Even the univer.se, in some early philosophies, is 
conceived as having a windy soul. 

The Tepehuane, according to 0. Lumholtz,® place the seat of 
the soul between the stomach and the chest, and regard its 

1 Uganda and lU Pooj^t London, 1905, p. 821. 
s»/fBirjr(iei5], p. mt, 

> A. 0. fleteher, 19 RBXfy [1904], pL 2. p. 29f. 

4 Unknown Mexico, New York, i. 4M. 
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nature am breath. This Is an interesting psvoho-physiologlcal 
belief for a primitive tribe. A Navaho legend tells of the crea- 
tion of man and woman : * It was tlie wind that gave them life. 
It is the wind that comes oat of oar mouths now that gives us 
life. When this ceases to blow, we die. In the skin at the tips 
of our lingers we see the trail of the wind ; it shows us where 
the wind blew when our ancestors were created.’ ^ Another 
legend tells of the death of a woman ; the body was burled, but 
* they all wondered what had become of her breath ; tliey went 
in various directions to seek for its trail, but could find it 
nowhere.’ S One of the most Intorestlng passages in this con- 
nexion is in the myth of ‘ fsis and Yaolilik's Daughters.’ Isis is 
told that his first child is dead. * ’* 1 don’t want to live in this 
world. Bring me the other boy,” he says. When the younger 
wife brought her child, Isis took it in his arms, put the top of 
its head to his mouth and drew a long breath. He took the 
breath out of the child and it was dead. He put the second 
child by the first, and said : These children are half mine, and 
half yours. The breath is mine, the body is yours. I have 
taken the breath into myself. You can have the bodies.” 
Very curious, for its suggestion of introspection, is an image in 
a Pima myth which likens sorrow to * a wind four timss twist- 
ing ’ about its object.* 

These Ainericaa examples might be paralleled 
from the lore of other races. 

(e) iVame.— That the living body is warm and 
the corpse cold is a fact which in itself is Huilicient 
to suggest that the * life * is of the nature of lire. 

‘ The life in your body and the fire in yoiir lodge are the same 
and of the same date,' said the Rhawnee prophet to his 
followors ; ’ if yoti sufifer your fire to be extinguished, at that 
moment your life will be at its end.’ » 

The brand of Meleager is a Greek analogue, as, no 
doubt, is the sanctity of the hearth and its fire 
everywhere. Swanip-liros and other phosphores- 
cences are almost universally objects of super- 
stitiou.s dread, being regarded as released souls. 
In sacred art the flanimula, nimbus, and halo all 
come back to the notion that spirit is luminous ; 
while the body lives, we speak of ‘the fires of 
life ’ as burning, but the freed soul is as a tongue 
of flame. The Zufli say of a death that the man’s 
‘light is cutoff.* 

( /) 'rhe shade or Considered as the 

body’s life, life-blood, breath, or vital flame, the 
soul is not readily thought of as enduring in 
Kt^paration from its physical host ; but, viewed (as 
almost universally it is) as the body’s shadow 
(<r/f(a, nmbra) or as its phantasmic likeness 
trimulacrum}^ it is with difliculty that it is con- 
ceived except in some degree of separation, as the 
bcKly’s friendly companion {hosjtes romesque cor- 
poris) or as its bloodless and boneless shade, after 
death. In myth and in literature, from the 
(!las.sical onwards, such visualized images of the 
soul naturally play a large r61e, but there are 
multitudes of instances in superstition and in 
nomenclature indicating the like ideas among the 
most savage peoples. Tylor’’ gives Tasmanian, 
Algonquin, Quiche, Arawak, Abipone. Zulu, 
IIa.suto, and Old Calaliar examples of identifica- 
tions of ‘soul’ with ‘.shadow,’ and this list might 
be far extended. 

The ZuluH, explaining, say that people have sonis which are 
not entirely confined to the body ; ‘ they may occupy the roof 
of a man’s hut, and if he changes his abode bis soul fills also. 
The people often use the word zitunzela (from xzxliinzi^ 
“ shadows ”) to express tholr Ideas of human tqiiritH.* 7 

Superstitions about shadows cast by the body in 
sunlight (noon is a particularly porilous hour, 
when the shadow is small) and reflexion shown in 
tlio water are common, and figure frequently in 
myth. Probably, also, superstitions aljout the eve 
— the evil eye of the living, the glassy eye of the 
dead--are intimately associatetl with the notion 
that the images caught or refleeteil therein are 
souls. U is only a developed phase of this belief 
1 Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends, Boston and New 
York, 1897, p. 69. 
a 76. p. 78. 

8 J. Curtin, Mytha of the Modoea, Boston, 1912, p. .37, 

4 F. Russell, f6 RBkW [1998], p, 8f»5. 
ft J. Mooney, 74 RBEW (18961, pt. 2, p. 678. 
a PCi i. *80. 

7 A. H. Keane, AJHea, London, 190*, ii. 248; of. JAI xx. 
(18911 120. 


which leads to veneration for crystals and the 

raotice of mantle crystal-gazing, as well as to 

read of the mechanical eye of the camera, or to 
pictured representation of one’s form and features. 

*WarrauB aseara me that on looking at a mountain for the 
first time the eyes are shut to prevent the pereon attracting or 
drawing the Shadow of the Spirit toward him. When one 
person looks at another, the former draws or drags the latter’s 
shadow toward him, a principle on which these Indians explain 
the laking of a photograph. Tiiu Island Carib corpse is laid 
out withliwo weights on the eyes, that he may not see his 
parents, thus making them ill. Clatlln gives an amusing 
instance among the CoiiIIkis of the Amazon of the local medicine- 
man preventing him painting any more iK)rtraits by exhorting 
the tribesmoii as follows : “ThuRe, thingH are a great mystery, 
but there you are, tny friends, with your eyes open all night — 
they never shut : this is all wrong ajid you are very foolish to 
allow it. You never will be happy afterwardn if yo\j allow these 
tbinn to be always awake at night. My friends, this is only a 
cunning way this man has to get your skins ; and the next thing 
they will have gloss eyes, and be placed among the Hkins of the 
wild beasts and birds and snakes.” (The medicJne-inan hod 
been to Para or some other place where ho had seen the stuffed 
skins in a museum.) For a pregnant woman to look ut the face 
of a corpse w'ill draw trouble on her unborn child. It Is poKKthle 
that, perhaps on principles analogous to some of the preceding, 
most European races have adopted the practice of closing the 
eyes when la the attitude of prayer.’' Curtin gives a Modoc 
myth describing the resuscitation of a dead man : ' All the 
bones were dead but the eyes were living ’ and from this life 
the whole was reanimated. 

(g) The name , — Superstitions about names and 
name-souls are as wiue-spread as any. It should 
be observed that the name is quite as physical a 
thing for the unlettered as is the phantasm ; it is 
an auditoiy or motor-auditory ima^e, just as the 
phantasm is a visual image, and it po.ssesses a 
irereeptual reality quite diflV*rent from that of the 
lettered symbol of book-learned peoples; Jlatus 
vocia is a nominalist phrase for a word, but it is 
just the vocal breath (above all in the chant) 
which is to the primitive one of the most power- 
ful and compelling of all agents. Says J. \V. 
Fewkes : 

’ When a Titsayan priest addresses a supernatural being of his 
mythology ho believes he must do so through the meilium of 
some object us a prayer bearer ; he breathes his wish on meal 
and throws Ibis meal to the god. The pra>‘er bearer is 
thought to have a spiritual double or breath borly which carries 
his wishes.’® 

So the name is a kind of breath-body, though not 
so intimately joined to the man as the breath 
itself. Le Jenne^ says that the Indians sometinios 
change their name on recovering from a severe 
sickness, and the Bellacoola believe that souls 
receive a new name, and speak a new language, 
when they reach the next world. Normally, 
children are not truly named until they reach a 
certain age and are capable of di.scretion. \. 
Stofannson*^ gives a most iutere.sting expliuiatiori 
of Kskimo beliefs connected with this custom : 

’As tho child grows up the soul with which he wsh born (the 
nappan) gradually develops in strength, oxpcrienco, and 
wisuom, so that after tho ago of ten or twelve years it is fairly 
competent to look after the child and iH'girm to do ho ; at 
that age it therefore becomes of loss vital inonieiit to please the 
guardian npirit (atka), and at'cordingly it is customary to begin 
Forbidding children and punishing them.’ 

The guardian * spirit which controls llie child 
previous to this age is Hn|)]K)sod to bo some 
ancestral soul, and all the child’s w’ords are tho 
utterance of this soul up to tho ago when its own 
soul assumes sway, and it is called after a name of 
its own. Frequently it i.s supposed that the name 
of the guardian is known, ana the young child is 
called by this name. (Jno of (Curtin’s ^ Modoc 
mvtiis tells of a babe that cried continuously until 
acfdrossed by its true name. These beliefs are, of 
course, associated with the almost univer.sal primi- 
tive belief in rebirth, especially of very young 

I W. E. Roth, 30 RBEW, p. 299 f. * P. 34. 

3 Rep. Smithaonian InatiUttian, 1896, p. 680. 

4 Jemit Relatiosia and Allied Documenta, od. R. (1. TiiwaitVR, 
Cleveland, 1896-1001, xvi. ’ Quebec and Uurons, 1689,' p. 203. 

ft My Life Vfitk the Eakimo, New York and London, 1913, p. 
899 f. 
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children (the Aztec, had a special limbo for 
souls of babes, who alone can oe born anew). 
Ancestor-worship is naturally closely associated 
with name-souls. Probably this was what was 
meant by the Indian who told Le JeuneHhat ‘the 
body has a soul of its own which some call the 
soul of their Nation.* In the far Orient the 
Annamites at least aildress prayers to the clan 
ancestor, to the spirits of parents and grandparents 
to tliree generations, and then collectively to the 
soul of the family as a whole.* Naturally all 
worship of the mams tends to become associated 
with the clan name. See artt. Names. 

3. Psycholo^. — The course of historic psycho- 
logy has been from a psycho-physiological (such as 
Aristotle’s) to a predominantly psychological type 
of theory; older speculations on the constitution 
of man distinguished a group of souls (nutritive, 
passional, intellective, and the like) associated 
with the several parts of the body ; later theories 
came to assert the unity of the spiritual substance 
and to make of psycliology, not a description of 
tlio several souls lor which the body acts as a 
single host, hut an account of the several powers 
or ‘ f acul ties ’ of the single soul. Primitive theories 
bfilong to the older type : the whole man is looked 
upon as composed of a group of entities, physical 
and psychical, which disperse with the dissolution 
of his body. Heath is rarely regardetl as the 
liberation of an imprisoned spirit to a more glorified 
existence ; rather the future existence of the 
immortal parts is at best a kind of mutilated 
existence, and not even Elysium is a fair com- 
pensation for the loss of that completer manhood 
wliich is truly realized only in the nosh. The very 
ancient and wide-spread notion that the souls of 
the departed await in a kind of neutral limbo the 
day of their reincarnation as men is surely a 
reflexion of tlie feeling tliat the disembodied is 
somehow dismembered, while the equally common 
conception of the ghost as venj^eful and malicious 
but pictures its own dissatisfaction with its 
unhappy .state. To the primitive mind the normal 
man is the physical man, whose souls (for he 
commonly owns several) are in the nature of more 
or less dispensable baggage — something that he 
haSy rather than is. 

In the panwa^je ciUnl from Roth's account of Guiana Indian 
beliefs 3 it is pointed out that along with the shadow tliere are 
souls for head, heart, blood, spittle, and even footprint. 
Indeed, there is hardly a part of the body that is not somewhere 
believed to own a spiritual double, which is its life, so that the 
whole bodily life may be said to be possessed, as it wore, in 
severalty. The bones, the marrow of the bones, the eyes, the 
hair, the belly- all are parts with which a residential soul Is 
found associated in primitive thinking. An interesting Iro- 
quoian conception, recorded by J. N. B. Hewitt.* regards the 
brain as the seat of the soul, and death by braining is held to 
render the soul stupid, implacable, and capable of committing 
excesses. The Maoris of New Zealand are a Polynesian instance 
of a primitive people seating the soul In the head. I^ Jeune* 
says of the Canadian Indians : * They distinguish several souls 
in one and the same body. An old man told us some time ago 
that some savages had as many as two or three souls ; that his 
own had left him more than two years before, to go away with 
his dead relatives— that he no longer had any but the soul of 
his own ho<ly, which would go down into the grave with him ’ 
—nor is it difficult to imagine that, to a desolate old man whose 
kindred and friends were |fOne, his life should seem but the 
soul-bereft shadow of what it had been. 

Belief in a plurality of souls, as associated with 
the one iKHly or forming the one person, is very 
wide-spread, and is, indeed, a natural consequence 
of the variety of tropes employed to designate the 
spiritual entity. The heart, the flesh, the life, the 
name, the family, were distinguished by Keokuk. 
The Iroquois have separate words for the mind, 
son), ghost, life, strength, brain-soul. The Haida 
distinguish mind, ghost, discarnate soul, and have 

1 Jts. Rel. xvi. 192. 3 AnthropoSy it. [1007] 066. 

^SORBEW.p. 162. 

**Tbe Iroquoian Oonoept of the Soul,' JAFL viii. [1896] 
111 . 

Jlrf. xvi. 191. 


two words for embodied soul. These are sporadic 
American examples. Some of the Melanesians 
believe that a man possesses as many as seven 
souls, of differing types; and belief in the pos- 
session of two or more is frequent among the 
primitive. An amusing instance is the Bagobo 
notion that man has two souls, a good and a Dad, 
which respectively pass to paradise and hell in the 
hereafter ; we may suspect that the moral terminus 
comes as a result of foreign influence. Such ideas 
endure into higher cultural stages. The Egyptian 
is notable, with its distinction of ka (genius), 
khaihit (shadow), khu (life or intelligence), ha 
(sou) proper), ran (name), together with something 
like animistic personification of the mummy, 
heart, strength, form. But hardly less complex is 
the old Persian spiritual dissection of a man into 
body, life, form, soul, and fravashi (genius) ; or 
the Koman, which in addition to the gtnius of a 
man (fern. juno)y distinguished the tom b- haunting 
nmbray the maneSy descending to Orcus, and the 
spiritusy climbing to its ethereal element above, 
and more or less identified with the mind-soul, 
ntiinia. Even for near modems ‘ the constitution 
of the soul ... is conflate of the mind, spirit and 
animal soul, or idolum’;^ while there is to-day a 
degree of separation of i)sychic entities implieef in 
the meanings of ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘mind,’ ‘con- 
sciousness.’ 

The converse of the idea of the possession of 
multiple souls is the notion of the existence of 
soulless men. This is by no means an uncommon 
primitive notion. There are tribes, especially in 
Africa, apparently with no belief in souls, at any 
rate as in any sense separable from the body ; 
while in numerous African and Polynesian instances 
women and lower-casle people are regardetl as soul- 
less. Cunningham gives a humoresque incident : 

‘ A chief pointed at a ix)or poagant and said : “ Ho J^a^ c an 
immortal soul ? I cannot hvliove it ; but 1 will admit that 
perhaps Wakoli or Luba had a soul. Wakoli bad four hundred 
wives !"'* 

Obviously, in oases of reported disbelief in souls 
among primitive men, what is commonly meant 
is di^elief in a separable entity endowed with 
immortal life; and as to this dogma primitive 
men are hardly more in agreement than are 
civilized. On the other hand, some discrimination 
of body and soul, or, more exactly, of the body 
and its indwelling life, is as universal as is the 
animistic apprehension of nature. Even among 
peoples like the Fuogian Yahgans, among whom 
there is no clear evidence of a belief in the exist- 
ence of gotls of any sort, there is still a lively 
apprehension of the wandering (and more or less 
physical) simulacra of men. 

4. Discarnate souls.— It has been remarked 
above that the phantasmic soul, or double, is less 
intimately bound to the body than are other forms. 
Even during the life of the body it may journey 
abroad, appearing to those gifted with the second 
sight as the co- walker (fetch, wraith, double-ganger, 
idolum) of the living, and visiting in dreams those 
for whom its master has a message or upon whom 
he meditates inimical action. Shamans make great 
use of their souls as messengers, to seek information 
from places remote, while prophets use them for 
the similar purpose of visiting the abodes of the 
dead or the homes of the gods. It is even advis- 
able at times for a man setting out on a perilous 
task to have his soul extracted by a competent 
shaman and kept at home to ensure his own safe 
return ; while sickness is caused not only by the 
body’s becoming the host of unwelcome foreign 
spirits (which the shaman must extract), but often 
by the inconsiderate Wanderlust of the patient’s 
soul, which the medicine-man’s own spirit must 

1 8. Purohat, Mieroeotmuty London, 1619, ch. IvUL p. 568. 
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hale home in order to ensure a cure. Sometimes, 
even, there are stationed on the road to the home 
of the dead, wardens whose business it is to turn 
back souls which are leaving the body before the 
appointed hour, while, again, a man may, by 
desperate effort, recover his own departing soul. 

De Smet ^ glvoa a itrlklnff Chippewa story to this effect. A 
chief, left on the battle-fleld for slain, accompanies the war* 
band home, trying to make himself known to them, but aU his 
solicitations and commands are unhoeded. Arrived at the 
home camp, he finds his wife in mourning; he shouts In her 
ear, * I am hungry I I am thirsty t * She thinks she hears a 
rumbling sound, but she sees no one. Frustrated in his 
attempts, he turns back to the battle*field, but, as he nears it, 
he finds a fire in his path, which moves as he moves, ever 
thwarting his approach. In despair he cries: M also am a 
spirit ; I am seeking to return Into my body ; 1 will aocompHsh 
ray de8i|(n. Thou wilt purify me, but thou shall not hinder 
the reoliMtion of my project, mils day 1 will triumph over 
thee. Spirit of Fire ! * And with a desperate effort be darts into 
the flame, to awake, as from a long trance, in his own weakened 
body. 

But death itself does not result in a complete 
separation of soul and body— or perhaps it would 
be truer to say that the errant soul and the 
body-soul, or ghost, pursue different destinies. 
De Smet* says that many of the Indians believe 
in two souls, one of which is admitted to their 
paradise, while the other, the liody-soul, hovers 
near the burial-place ; and in another connexion 
he remarks that ‘notliing but the hope of gain 
could ever induce an Indian to go alone in a 
biirying-ground at night.’ * Probably the original 
of the Bagobo belief in dual souls was of this nature 
—which is, in fact, the popular belief of unedu- 
cated Europeans. As among Euroneans, too, it is 
common everywhere to find the ghost associated 
with the skeleton, or as wearing the pale or 
mutilated aspect of the dead body. Numerous 
tales have for their motive accounts of the com- 
merce of the living with their dead kindred, who 
are skeletons by day but phantasmal ghosts by 
night. Not only <lo men meet and converse with 
these dej)arted beings, but there are marriages 
between the dead and the living, and children are 
born to them, though never normal children. A 
Bellacoola tale of such a child describes it as a 
bodiless head which must never touch the ground ; 
when it does so, it disappears into tho under 
world. One of the most enlightening of those 
tales is recorded hy F. Boas.^ 

A man visita the bones of the dead, which at night assume 
the forms of his kinsmen ; their iM)ats are full of holes and 
covered with moss, and they take in their nets dead leaves and 
twigs, which to them are fish. Tho man discovers that by 
speaking aloud— for the spirits all speak in low voices— he can 
reduce them to the condition of skeletons. This he does, to 
their annoyance, so that they send him back to the land of the 
living. But, disobeying their commands, he dies; and now, 
coming as a shade into the land of the dead, he finds that the 
ghosts, their canoes, and the flsh that they take are like the 
full-bodied beings of the life that he has left. 

This is an interesting effort, on the part of the 
aboriginals, to imagine the state of tho dead, which 
to themselves is altogether like that of the living, 
and only from the standpoint of the latter is seen 
as a form of mutilateil existence. 

The notions that ghosts speak in whistling 
voices, that they nibble feebly at food left for 
them, that in stature they are manikins or doll- 
like, and that generally they are given to a kind 
of panic fear of embodied men are all found, not 
merely in Homer, but throughout the primitive 
world. Sometimes these ghosts are corpse-like 
in appearance; and this is especially true if the 
body has been mutilateil. In such cases the ghost 
is usually vengeful, ready to wreak ill where it 
can. Often, however, the ghosts simply reflect 
the bodily condition, without any necessary malice. 

1 Life, LetUrg and TraveU of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 
S.J., 4 voli., New York, 1906, pp. 1047-1058. 

* P. 1076. • P. 941. 

4 * Doctrine of Soule among the Ohinook Indians,’ JA FL vi. 
(1893J pp. 39-48. 


The Pawnee have a special class of ghosts of 
scalped men, who avoid the at^e of the happy 
dead and the eyes of the living for tho same 
reason— shame of thoir condition. They form a 
sort of society of disconsolates, and addre8.s one 
another by terms descriptive of their estate as 
‘One-Hair,’ ‘Forehead Hair,’ etc. The Zufii, 
more humanly, expect to see their ancestral spirits 
in their natural guise. 

* The old men too feeble to walk will come leaning on a cane, 
the mother with her son walking before her, her child led by 
the hand, her younger child carried on her liack, thu infant 
in her arms, and her unborn child ’ ail not in the flesh, but 
in tho ghost-self, Just as in nature. 

Sometimes the ghost, or body-soul, hovers near 
the burial-place in the form of a bird, an insect, 
or a small animal. It is interesting to find the 
butterfly occurring as such an embodied soul in 
the lore of N.W. America.* The same insect is 
common in Aztec art as a symbol of the breath, 
or breath-soul, shown on the lips of goddesses. 
From such a notion to the concejition of reincarna- 
tion in animal form is but a step — a step which 
has been taken by primitive men the world over. 
Nocturnal creatures, like owls and bats, or earth- 
dwelling animals, such as beetles, serpents, and 
even worms, are forms in which souls are likely 
to be re-embodied. In not a few tribes these 
re-embodiments go progressively down in the 
animal scale, and may end by final departure 
from the eartli or utter obliteration. Ilcie, how- 
ever, we are encroaching upon the field of beliefs 
in the future state of souls, for which the reader 
is referred to the artt. Blkst (Abodk of the), 
Eschatology, Incarnation, State of the 
Dead, Transmigration. 

5. The powers of souls.— The primary function 
of the soul is, of course, to keep the body in life ; 
the soul %8 the life of the body ; and, although 
soul and body may be temporarily separated, 
as in sloop or trance or even with tho body still 
wakeful and active, with no damage incurred, 
none the less their lasting separation is death. 
Further, it would appear from a considorahlo 
variety of beliefs that the soul’s comfort an<l the 
fullest exercise of its powers depend upon its 
connexion with some sort of body. Souls haunt, 
in ghostly forms, even mutilated and decaying 
bodies ; they strive, in the form of familiars or 
demons, to obtain an entrance into and a partial 
control of the bodies of the living, from which 
they sometimes succeed in ejecting the native 
owner (for the plight in which Dante pictures 
Friar xVlberigo — soul in hell while his devil- 
animated body still moves in the world of men — 
is no marvel to the primitive imagination) ; while, 
finally, discamato existence in the other world 
is commonly represented os a kind of limbo in 
which the spirits await rebirth as full-hodieil men ; 
or, if it be an Ely.sium, tliere is in its pallid joys 
always an element of dissolvent illusion. Even 
artificial and substitute iMxlies which men supply 
— carven blocks and the like— are attractive to 
the unhoused spirits, who may be lured or ebarmed 
into them, there finding a now contact with the 
life of men, whose idols or tutelars they become. 
The Indians of the N. Pacific Coast occasionally 
carve portraits of deceased persons, as mortuary 
or other memorials;* and they are not without 
legends of spirits of the deceased taking possesHion 
of these. One such legend, truly aiiectiug, is 
recorded by J. R. Swanton.* 

A young chief had lost his wife, but kept by him, dressed in 
her clolhing, a portrait image which, out of pity for his sorrow, 

' 1 M. C. Stevenson, « if JJiP IF [19041, p. 286. 

a ZK xxiv. [1892] 898. 

8 See 0. T. Emmons, * Portraiture among the North Paciflcj 
Coast Tribes,’ Amerioan AiUhropotogiat, new ser., xvl. [1914] 
69-fi7. 

4 BuU. S9 BB [1909], p. 181 f . 
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A oanrer had made for him. * One day, while he eat mourning 
\’ery dote to the image, he felt it move. ... At flrtt he 
thought that the movement was only hit imagination, lie 
examined it every day, for he thought that at some time It 
would oome to life. . . . One day, after the chief had hod it 
for a long, long thne, he examined tlie body and found it just 
like that of a human being. Still, although it wae alive, it 
could not move or spoak. . . . The woman moved around very 
little and never got to talk, but her husband dreamed what she 
wanted to tell hitu. It was through hit dreamt that he knew 
she was talking to him.* 

This incident id giirely illuminating, both as to 
the motives wliicli lead to art among primitive 
peoples and as to those which lead to idolatry. 
Here it is clearly the power of love which lures 
the departed soul to the man-wrought body ; the 
(;ompleiuentary form, where magical compulsion 
is the force employed, is best illustrated by the 
account given by R. E. Dennett* of the W. African 
making of a ' Fetish-into-which-Nails-are-Driveii * : 

‘ A palaver b held, and it is there decided whose Kulu [soul] 
it is that is to enter into the Muamba tree and to preside over 
the fetish to bo made. A boy of great spirit, or else, above all, 
a great and daring hunter, is chosen. Then they go into the 
bush and call his name. The Nganga priest cuts down the tree, 
and blood is saiil to gush forth. A fowl is killed and its blood 
is mingled with the blood that they say comes from the tree. 
The named one then dies, certainly within ten days. His life 
has been sacrifloed for what the Zinganga consider the welfare 
of the people. They say that the nametl one never fails to 
die. . . . People pass before these fetishes (Zinkioi MbowuX 
calling on them to kill them If they do, or have done, such ana 
such a thing. Others go to them and insist nyoti their killing 
so and so, who has done or is about to do some fearful injury. 
And as they swear or make their demand, a nail is driven Into 
the fetish, and the palaver is settled so far as they are con- 
cerned. The Kulu of the man whose life was sacrinced upon 
the cutting of the tree sees to the rest.* 

Mediumintic powers are nearly akin to tho sours 
yearning for embodiment. Virtually all primitive 
men believe in such powers, though it is commonly 
supposed that they come by special endowment 
and prejparation — the latter often strenuous to a 
degree — in many instances through death and re- 
surrection, as is assumed. IMroitive mythology 
abounds in tales of men acquiring supernatural 
strength by the thorny road of bodily (lestruction 
and restoration. By such means tho soul of the 
medium, or sliaman, is supimsed to acquire the 
faculty of direct intercourse with the world of 
spirits, and usually to havo as his especial a^nt 
or ' control ’ a genius, tutelar, or familiar sjiirit, 
whose powers reinforce his own. Indeed, it is 
not a little remarkable to discover virtually all 
the phenomena of modern spiritualism (if it be 
modem) among savage peoples, remote in time 
and place. Le Jeune’s description of a Montagnais 
shamanietic performance, written in 1634,* would 
hold, niufotis muf audit, for a spiritualistic s^ame 
in central New York : there is the medium’s 
cabinet, the darkened room, the singing, the 
winds, voice.s, and * physical phenomena,’ and 
along with these prophecies of life and death, 
’riie shaman (although Le Jeune believed him to 
he a great rogue) was obviously sincere, ‘Enter 
thou thyself into the tent,’ he said, ‘ and thou wilt 
see that thy l>o<iy will remain below, and thy soul 
will mount on high.’ The Seneca Indians of New 
York State still continue similar praMstices,’ as do 
the Chippewa tribes in their Midr society.* The 
Zufii have a curious belief that in the old times 
the souls of the dead used to return in the flesh to 
converse with the living, but their presence causeii 
a great mortality ; now they come os spirits, and 
only those gifted with a superior sight, their 
mediums, can see them.® 

Apart from preserving the bcaly in life, the 
important powers of the soul are curative and 

1 At th€ Back the Black Man'* Mind^ London, IdOe, p. 93. 

Rel. vi., ‘Quebec, 1638-34,' p. 163 ff. 

3 ‘ Secret Mediolne Soiuetiea of the Seneca,’ Arnttrican Anihro- 
poloaict, new wr., xl. fl909] 161-186. 

4 W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Midd'wiwin,’ 7 RBEW [1891], p. U9ff., 
also lit RBEW [1896], pt. i. p. 66 ff. 

® M. 0. Stevoneon, tS BBiSW, p. 236, 


clairvoyant. As clairvoyant, the soul is a kind of 
scout, able to penetrate times, places, and sub- 
stances closed to the body. 

A ourioue Croe tale, narrated by de telia of a war 

party being guided on its course by a girl with blindfold eyes ; 

the manitou of war was supposed to guide her/ The Chippewa 
have an interesting legend of having ouoe numbered among 
them a flying man, a powerful magician whose * medieine' was 
a feather which he could cause to enter his body, thereby 
enabling him to fly and spy out the enemy 
Crystal-gazing is suggested in numerous rites and 
myths. 

Tlie N. W. Coast Indians tell of a man to whom a serpent gave a 
transparent stone which led him through all lands ; the Spanish 
chronicles tell of on obsidian mirror in which Mo^suma saw 
ominous images ; the Oakchiquel employed a similar stone in 
testing the gpiilt or Innocenoe of accused men; the Inca 
Ymtanqui is said to have been given a crystal by the sun, in 
which he saw whatever he desired to disoovtr—thsse are widely 
separated American examples. 

Belief in telepathy is evidenced in many tales ; 
‘All spoke with their hearts; hearts siioke to 
hearts, and lips did not move,’ is a Zufii expres- 
sion.* Stories of ‘veridical hallucinations’ and 

S rojphetic visions are numerous. Of the former 
. o. Polack* gives a number of examples— but 
the account of savage instances of this phenomenon 
would be bulky. Prophecies by shamans or 
mediums are still more numerous in primitive 
loro : there is a whole group of legendary American 
Indian prophecies of the coming of white men and 
of disaster to the native life recorded in tlie Spanish 
annals ; much of this may be supposed to be apocry- 
)hal, but it is at least striking that Cortes should 
lave been discovered by watchers posted on the 
coast at Montezuma’s orders, on the look-out for 
the coming of the prophesied god, and that the 
first presents which tlie emperor of the Aztec sent 
to the new-comer were mainly tlie appropriate 
apparel of this god, Quetzalcoatl. Giited souls, 
however, see not only into the future, but also 
into the past ; it is thus, at least, that Mohave 
shamans explain their knowledge of creation ; they 
wore present at the beginning of the world, as in 
a dream. This belief is, of course, entirely con- 
sonant with the theory of transmigration. Natur- 
ally, in the main, clairvoyant ^niwers are called 
into play to satisfy more immediate interests : to 
discover the fate of the absent, to recover stolen 
property, to find food or treasure. Dreams are 
regarded as great aids in all this (for the soul 
journeys in dreams— this is the common explana- 
tion), but, when the search is difficult, the shaman 
is called into service, with his more potent or 
active faculties. 

A striking example, where the seeker was a 
white man consulting a Zulu doctor, is given by 
David Leslie ; * 

Tiie white man's eight hunters were overdue, having been 
long gone on an elephant hunt, and at the solicitation of his 
native servants he consulted ttie doctor. ‘The doctor mode 
eight little fires— that lieiiig the number of my hunters ; on 
each he cast some roote, which emitted a curious sickly odour 
and thick smoke : into each he cast a small stone, shouting, as 
he did so, the name to which the stone was dedicated ; then he 
ate some “ medicine," and fell over into what appeared to be a 
trance for about ten minutes, during all which time his hands 
kept moving. Then he seemed to wake, went to one of tho 
fires, raked the ashes about, looked at tho stone attentively, 
described the man faithfully, and said : “ This man died of 
fever and your gun is loet." To the next fire os before : “ This 
man" (correctly described) “has killed four elephants," and 
then he described the tusks. Tho next : “This man" (again 
describing him) “ has been killed by an elephant, but your ^un 
is coming home," and so on through the whole, the men being 
minutely and correctly described : their success or non-success 
lining equally so. I was told where the survivors were, and 
what they were doing, and that in three months they would 
come out, but as they would not expect to find me waiting on 

1 P. 620. 

9 F. Densmore, BtUl. 46 BE [1910], p. 98. 

* M. 0. Stevenson, tS RBEW, p. 62. 

* Manners and Customt of the New Zealandert, London, 
1840, i. 268 1. 

4 Anumg the Zukw and Amatengae^, Edinburgh, 1876, pp. 
224-226. 
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th«m there lo long attar the time appointed, they would uot 
paee that way. I took particular note of all this iiiformatiou at 
the time, and to my utter anuusement It turned out oorrect in 
every particular, it was soaroely within the boonds of possi- 
bility that this man could have had ordinary Intelligenoe of the 
hunters ; they were scattered about in a country two hundred 
miles away.* 

If this narrative is to be trusted, it certainly out> 
does all that is ascribed to the tested clairvoyants 
of the civilized world. 

The curative or psycho-therapeutic powers of 
souls appear in every variety of use of suggestion 
and hypnotism, and amid practically all peoples. 
These functions have their obverse use in the 
power to inilict disease, or even death, upon an 
absent or unconscious victim. All such practices 
are interbound with ritual and magical observ- 
ances ; and, indeed, they can hardly be dealt with 
except in connexion with such customs. See artt. 
Diskask and Medicine, Divination, Mana, 

PSYCHO-THEKAPEUTICS, SUAMANISM, SPIEITISM. 

LiTiRATVRa— The literature dealing with primitive concep- 
tions of the soul is enormous, being co-extenslve with the 
study of primitive religion and superstition. In general, it 
may be said to fall Into three classes : (a) reports on the beliefs 
and myths of particular tribes, from travellers, missionaries, 
and anthropological fleld-workers—abundant both in book form 
and in the ethnologiod Journals (notably JAI IJifdi], FL^ 
JAFLy RHR^ ZEt and AfUhropQ9)\ (b) oritical and compara- 
tive studies of primitive religious ideas, of which the most 
impotiant, probably in any language, are E. B. Tylor, 
Zvols., Ijomlon, IHUl ; A. Lang, Hyra, RUttal and Religion^, 
2vol8., do. 181»; and J. G. Fraxer, 12 vols., do. 1911-16 ; 
with these should be named B. Durkheim, Lm Formes il/men- 
taires de la vie reltyisuss, Paris, 1912, Eng. tr., London and New 
York, 1016 ; (e) briefer r^suniita of the subject in works on 
oommrative religion and descriptive or oomparative ethnology, 
few being better conceived than the introductory lecture of 
S. Reinach, Orpheus : Hist. ainiroX des religions, Paris, 1909, 
Eng. tr., Loudon and New York, 1900. See also the * Litera- 
ture’ and bibliographical references of the artt. cited in this 
art.; also ’Literature* of artt. Akimism, Qod (Primitive and 
Savage), Prayir, Communiok with Duty. Probably the most 
comprehensive study since Tyler’s PC, centring upon the idea 
of soul in primitive religion, is A. B. Crawley, Ths Idea ojf the 
Soul, Ix)ndon, 1900, containing much bibliography. The 
volumes of Ths MythoU)gy of All /{<m 0 i>(Hoston, 191617.) will be 
found of use as giving couc^tions oiassifled by racial groups. 

H. B. Alexander. 

SOUL (Buddhist). — Few words are more am- 
biguous than * soul,* as any dictionary will testify. 
Nor is there any one word in the religious litera- 
ture of Buddhism whioh can be said to coincide 
with it in either extension or intension. The 
principal terms in the canonical literature which 
translators have rendered, sometimes or always, 
by * soul ’ are jlva^ attan^ and in the Abhi- 

dnamma section puggfda. In the somewhat later 
Questions of King MUinda, jiva is preferred, and 
with it the rare word vedagU (* sentient one*). 
The other three terms are used, in connexion with 
their contexts, only when canonical passages are 
quoted.^ 

Jiva is literally * living thing.* It is a term 
imiK>rted from the staple terms of religious schools 
opposed to Buddhism, and occurs only* in the 
title of one among many debatable propositions 
classed as erratic or heretical : 

* Is the jtva the same oe . . . (or) ... a different thing from 
the bodily tTaanB(aflflafl jivarp aflnarn sariratp)!*^ 

It may thus be fairly rendered by ‘ soul * in the 
Hebrew sense— ‘and man became a living soul.* 
But the Buddhist canonical books do not select 

1 The QuesXwns of King MUinda, tr. Rhys Davids (SBB 
XXXV.), Oxford, 1890 ; on pp. 41, 48, 86, 132. jtva is used ; on 
pp. 86, 111, vedagu', on p. 45, salta (‘being*) ; on p. 67, attd ; 
on p. 40, puggeUa. Three oenturiee or so later Budd^hofa 
has reverted to the use of attd (of. ^smangoUa Fildsini, 1. 
194 f.). The need for protest mentioned below may no longer 
have been pressing— he wrote in Ceylon— but he was uomiuent- 
ing on canonical arguments. He also uses vedaka, kdraka 
(‘ feeler,’ * agent*), for the soul or self-entity ( KisuddAt Magga, 
xvli., XX.). 

2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues qf the Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, 
ii. .S69f., uses jiva, but the Buddhist origin of this Sutta 
(Pdyditi) is doubtful. Of. the term in Jainism (see art. Jainism, 
4,i.(6;). 

8 Dialoguea, L 204, 264 ; SaTpyutta Nikdya, 216, 268, etc. 


the terra jiva when they are uttering doctrines 
concerning man’s spiritual nature a.s contrasted 
with his bodily and sensuous faculties. They 
choose one of tne other three terms — attan (nom. 
case, attd), satta, puggala. The last two mean a 
(living, intelligent) being, a person, and are used 
in ordinary discourse simply to reuresent any 
fellow-being.^ The lirst is also closely connected 
with ‘ living thing ’ in that it means breath (Skr. 
diman\ cf. xrveO/Aa, ‘spirit*). In ordinary dis- 
course it means self,* and in the Abhidhamiim 
Pitaka, the MUinda, and the Nelti it rarely 
occurs in any philosophical argument. But the 
earlier tSW^n-hterature uses attd repeatedly in con- 
troversial discourse concerning a right conception of 
what wo should call soul or spirit. At the same 
time, the SuWu show an unhesitating acceptance of 
the term wherever we should say ‘self.’* These 
contexts lead us to infer that such discourses were 
uttered at a period when the speakers were making 
a strong protest, not against man’s spiritual nature, 
but against a certain religious or philosophical 
attitude in vogue in their time, oonoeming that 
nature viewed as attd or dttnan. It needs but a 
glance into Vedantic literature— c.^., the U^ani- 
^ds, notably those reckoned to be pre- Buddhistic, 
and the Bhagavad-Giia — to find everywhere a 
unique cult of dtnian (called also Brahman). It 
was regarded as divinity universally immanent, 
but especially so in the human organism. Con- 
ceived materialistically as a fine substance, liMiated 
in the heart, and compared as to size and shape to 
a variety of small oojects,^ this microcosm was 
held to possess, like the macrocosmic divinity, the 
essential qualities of permanence (quitting the 
impermanent body at death), immutability, bliss, 
and omnipotence. And to discern the essential 
identity of microcosm and macrocosm was to 
attain true insight. 

B.g., *in that subtle essence ... all that exists bos its self. 
It is the true. It is the self, and thou art it. . . . The inflnite 
is bliss ... is the self. He who loves the self . . . becomes a 
self-ruler; lord and master in all the worlds. The self Is with- 
out decay, death, grief.'* ' The embodied one which is eternal 
... is not born, nor doee It ever die . . . unchangeable, 
primeval . . . all-pervading, stable, firm. 

It is on this point of soul or spirit or self, as a 
thing ditterent in kind from the rest of the indi- 
vidual, that Buddhism joins issue with Ved&ntism. 
To such a dualism it is in fundamental antitliesis. 
Its philosophy of life may be said to be based 
on the axioms, sahbam aniccam, sabbam dukkJwiip. 
(‘ all is impermanent,^ ‘ all is [liable*to] sufi'ering *). 
In no constituent of the living being was any 
exception to this rule of nature to be found. Ami, 
sinco attd, as currently taught, was cssimlially 
permanent, unchanging, blissful, powerful, there 
could be none of attd so conceived in the living 
being : 

* W^t U)ink ya then 7 Is body, is mind permanent, or im- 
permanent?* ‘Impermanent, Mir.' ‘Is tlial which is imper- 
manent liable to KUffering or not?* ' It is liable, sir.’ ‘But is 
It proper to say of that which is impermanent, liable to suffering 
and to change, This Is of me ; I am thiH ; this is the soul (self) 
of me?'7 

The individual is entirely phenomenal, governed 
by the laws of life. Were there in him a micro- 
cosmic emanation of the superphenomenal dtman 
or Brahman, ho would have the power of deity to 
remould himself ‘nearer to the heart’s desire,’ and 
thus at will to transcend those laws — 

1 Animals are never so referred to. They would be included 
under the yet wider name pdna (‘breathing thing*). But 
devas (spiriw. deities), who ars for Buddhists r^rn mankind, 
would be included. 

a flee art. Srlv (Buddhist). 

S B.g. , os prefix in componmlH, and in oblique cases. 

4Cf. Rhys Davids, ‘Theory of Soul in the Upani8hads,’y/ii45, 
Jan. 1899. 

*SBB i. (1900] 101 1, 1281 {Chhandoyya-UpanUad, vi. 81, 
vfi. 28 ff.). 

« SBB vUl. [*1898] 46 {Bhagavad-GUd, ii. 27 ff.). 

7 Majjhima Bikdya, iii. 191, and elsewhere. 
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* If tho body ... If any of tlie four mental foctore were the 
soul (self), the body ... the mind would not be subject to 
disease, and we should be able to say : Let my body ... my 
mind be, or not be, so and so.'^ 

Into a complex or congeries of these five varieties 
of functionings or faculties called khandha$ (Skr. 
Hkandhas)y or groups, the individual can be 
analyzed without residuum. In fact, according to 
Bmldhaglio^a,* it was in order to effect an ex- 
haustive analysis for the rejection of atmanistic 
(lualism that the teaching at its outset adopted 
this fivefold classification. And, living personality 
being thus resolved, the teaching proceeded to 
repudiate any identification or coincidence of an 
extra-phenomenal self or soul with any one of the 
five. Immanence was equally rejectea ; 

‘ The well-taught disciple . . . regards not the bodily quali- 
tins as attAy nor that they h&ve afld, nor are in altA, nor that 
afttt is in them. Neither docs he hold any of these views 
regarding the khandha of feeling, nor of perception, nor of 
mental activities, nor of oonsciousness. For him each one of 
these khandhaM changes, becomes other, he does not get 
thoughts [which bring about] a recurrence of changing 

khandhas/^ 

The khandhaSy Ijodily and mental, were thus de- 
clared to be ‘ empty * {suHfLa) of any unchanging 
essence.^ That which was wdiolly impermanent 
and liable to suffering was also inevitably an-atidy 
‘ soulless,’ or, as we sliould prefer to say, ‘ without 
Atman.* 

It should not for a moment be inferred, on 
this account, that Buddhist teaching countenanced 
any belief in a total annihilation of body and mind 
at death. Beside the error of eternalism {sasstXta- 
vada), or indwelling immutable entity, it set tho 
error of annihilationism {uccheda-tmaa).^ Beside 
the doctrine of anicen it set that of karmnay or the 
transmitted force of the act, bodily and mental.® 
The self or soul is the khandhi complex, ever 
changing but ever determined by its (or their) 
antecedent |character. Hence tho long-drawn-out 
line of life is a fluctuating curve of evolving and 
degenerating experience, into whifdi it is logically 
unthinkable to intrude an immutable factor. But 
annihilationism was not as prevalent an error as 
was eternalism. Had it been so, we may feel con- 
fident that, to the oft- repeated trio, aniccuy 
dukk/iay an-attay Buddhist teaching would have 
added a fourth, such qa punabbhdva (‘renewed 
becoming ’), or the like. The future state of the 
living is constantly referred to, but the teaching is 
not so much that there will be rebirth as of what 
kind, because of the present life, it is likely to be. 
And the an-atta doctrine is logically so much a 
corollary of anicca that, had it not been for the 
exaggerated eternalism of the dttnan doctrine, we 
should scarcely have found an-atla in the rank it 
occupies. It would have been overshadowed by, 
and taken up into, anicca-vada and kaimna-vdda. 
We may even venture to affirm that Buddhism, in 
tho emphasis with which it combats a tendency 
at once mythological and mystical in the land of 
its birth, has weakened itself as a doctrine for 
all lands and all times by not building up a 
more positive teaching on the spiritual nature of 
man. 

Be this as it may, Buddhism had no quarrel with 
any term for the living person as a whole — attdy 
sattay puggala — so long as in these terms we see 
labels, binding concepts, conventions in language, 
holding togeuier, for economy in thought and 
word, the compound that a living person at any 
given moment, past, present, or future, is 

1 Vinaya Temtiy Mahdmggay i. vi. 88 ft. (SBE xiii. [1881] 
100 f.> 

3 YxB. Maggay xiv., tr. In H. 0. Warren, Buddhism in TranS' 
Untions. Oambridjufe, Maas., 1896, p. 166. 

3 SainyuttAy Hi. 17 f. « lb. iv. 64. 

3 DiaUmtM of the Buddhay i. 27 f., 46 f. ; SamyuWi JUikAya, 
ll.20f. 

3 Cf. t.g., Samyutta Nik&yay iv. 182 : * Kammaip,* with the 
three following Suttaa. 


* “ Being ** I (satta) Why dost thou harp upon that word? 

Mere bundle of conditioned (aotora, this. 

No ** being** can be here discerned to be. 

For just aa when the parte are rightly aet, 

The word " ohariot '* arlaeth in our mlnda, 

So doth our usage covenant to say 

** A being ” when the aggregates {khandha) are there.’ J 

' For these, Chitta, are merely names, expressions, turns of 
speech, designations ui common use in the world.’ 3 

In this way all these terms are frequently used 
in the Suttaa. Wherever the individual was 
living, unless it was in the very dimly conceived 
spheres called the unconscious and the immaterial, 
he or she was still and was always a compound of 
khandhasy the body- factor varying in grossness or 
refinement and other qualities according to the 
mdiere inhabited and tne mental factors no less. 
Thus, if you were in the BrahraA heaven, you had 
to assume a grosser body before you could pass 
into and act in the lower heavens.® Ever the 
* soul * was the compound, always changing, grow- 
ing out from, and the inevitable result of the souls 
(or selves) that had been. And, so long as the 
earnest inquirer bore in mind this distinction 
between self, soul, spirit as the mutable, growing 
organism, revealed by philosophic truth {para- 
'mftttha~saccn)y and the natne-labcl, suggestive of a 
fictitious immutable entity, as used in the social 
convention of language (conventional truth, 
saimnuti-sacca),* he thought in conformity with 
the mother-tradition of his religion. The Suttas 
show no hesitation in using conventional language 
in connexion with man as surviving not one death 
only, but any number of dyings. A vailable words, 
ill fact, were so utterly inadequate, during the 
early centuries of Buddnism fas tliey are still), to 
discourse of what is commonly called transmigra- 
tion that practically no choice" was left. Survival 
was spoken of, by Braliinan and Buddhist alike, in 
t^irms of bodily acts and states. We are at a loss 
to conclude wliicb was tlie more remarkable — the 
re.aching out by the mind of Gotama Buddha to 
ideas which it needed the philosophic growth of 
a later period to make more clearly articulate by 
new terms, or the apparent failure of his opponents 
to discern how very badly the current terms of 
transmigration, such as they used, applied to an 
immanent being who was eternal and immutable. 
In the latest book of the canon, the Kaihi-vatthUy 
in the great opening discussion on the soul 
{puggala-kathd)y'^ wo find the materially conceived 
views of transmigration criticized with a mainly 
negative emphasis. Terms for a constructive 
theory seem to be still lacking. 

E.g.y after much dlBoourse to show dialectically that it ia 
impossible to find, amonff the ultimates of our conscious experi- 
ence, a soul or uerson {puggala) apprehended as *a real and 
ultimate fact,* tne ai^ument proceeds to reject anv such 
ultimate in the mystermus but accepted procedure of rebirth : 

* Heterodox Qy. Then is it wrong to say, '* A soul {puggala) 
transmigrates from this world to another world, and from 
another world to this ? ’* 

Orthodox Am. Yes 

the latter speaker having elicited the admission that there is 
neither an identical soul that is reborn, nor a different {i.e. quite 
other) soul, nor both, nor neither.^ 

Passing on to the Milinday we find there the 
germ-doctrine of the founder — viz. that man, in 
his entirety, is never the same, yet ever the 
resultant of his fore-existing self,^ stated with a 
growing maturity in thought and diction. 

But it is not till the times of Buddhagho^a ® and 
his successors that we find, grown out of the too 
negative conception of antcca, a positive view, 
made articulate by certain newly applied terms, of 

I Kindred Sayinge {PTS), London, 1917, p. 170. 

3 DialogueSy 1. 263. 3 Dialoguee, ii. 264. 

4 Pointi of Controversy y p. 68, n. 2 ; cf. artt. Rialitt (Bud- 
dhist), Truth (Buddhist). 

» /fe. p. 1 f. 

« Tr. in Points of Controversy y p. 26 f. 

7 SEE XXV. 68 f. 

3 E.g., Commentary on the Pafthdna (unsditedX 
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the ever-changing being of man conceived au a 
causally determined series of forces and resultants, 
and as a j^owing series, in which the now passing 
moment is wrought up into the coining moment. 

Even then, discussion on a subject so inaccess- 
ible and mysterious is still stiH* and halting. 
Further knowledge of modiieval Puli literature 
may reveal further advance in theory. But we 
know enough to show that Buddhist doctrine as to 
soul and survival has logically reconciled anicca 
and kamma. Mv * self, 'as changing constantly, 
undergoes at deatn but a relatively deeper change ; 
my new ‘ body ’ ixCipa-khandha)^ determined by my 
kamina, becomes one titted to that new sphere, 
wherever it l>e, in which my past thought and will 
have determined that my new thought, call it soul 
or spirit or mind, be renewed. 

Litkratdrk.— Sqo references in footnotes ; cf. also C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1912, chs. iii., v., and^ud- 
dhtst Psychology, do. 1914, chs. li., ill. ; S. Z. Aung and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy {PTS), do. 1916, 

p- C. A. F. liiiYS Davids. 

SOUL (Christian),— I. INTRODUCTION 
term * 80 ul’ is, in this article, taken in its most 
comprehen.sive sense, as denoting the whole * self * 
or personality, the essential principle of human 
nature, the basis of conscious, continuous, individual 
existence. It is clear that study of the Christian 
idea of the soul in this broad sense involves the 
psychological interpretation of all characteristic 
data of Christian experience. We may speak 
of this study as ‘Chnstian psychology,' because 
there are particular groups of phenomena at 
different periods with which Christianity is speci- 
ally concerned (notably those of the NT period), 
and because there are certain real or alleged 
aspects of human nature in which Christianity 
is specinlly interested. But the methoil of the 
study must be that of psychology in general, 
i.c, purely historical and scientific, without dog- 
matic presuppositions, though the ultimate pron- 
Icms of all psychology pass into the realm of 
mctaphysic. 

(h) The psychological terminology and ideas of 
the NT are, as we might expect, largely continuoiw 
with those of the OT and the subsequent J ewish 
literature. The relevant ideas of the OT may be 
summarized as follows : 

‘ Thu idea of human nature imjdiva a unity, not a dualism. 
Tliere is no contrast between the body and the soul, such as the 
terms instinctively suirtfest to us. The shades of the dead in 
Sheol ... are not called “souls” or “spirits” in the Old 
Test4iin(>nt ; nor docs the Old Testament contain any distinct 
word for “body," as it surely would have done, had this i«lea 
been sharply differentiated from that of “soul." Man’s nature 
is a product of the two factors— the breath-soul [Vp)] which 
is his principle of life, and the complex of physical orfrans which 
this animates. Separate them, and the man ceases to be, in 
any real sense of personality ; nothinjr but a “ shade “ reinmns, 
which is neither body nor soul. If this seems but a poor idea 
of human nature, we must set over against it the great redeem- 
ing feature, that there is an aspect of this nature [on] which 
relates man to Qod, and makes man acAiessiblo to God.' l 

The non-canonical literature of Jewish thought 
shows that this fundamental idea was subsequently 
modilied in two primary ways, chiefly in relation 
to the new eschatological emphasis. One was the 
accentuation of individualism ; the detachment of 
the individual from the corporate personality of 
his social group, already declar(3d by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, was more sharply presented against the 
new esciiatological background of moriil retribution 
in the life after death. The other, closely related, 
was a clearer recognition of the ethical problems 
of human nature, such as those arising from the 
tendency to evil which is in all men as it >ya8 
in Adam. On the other hand, the OT doctrine 
of the Spirit of Ood fell into practical neglect, 
to the great impoverishment oi the doettrine of 

1 H. W. Robinson, Ths Jieligunu Ideas cf the Old Testament, 
London, 1913, p. 88. 


man. It is, in fact, through the recovery of this 
doctrine that the most characteristic advance of 
the NT anthropolog}r is made {i.e. in the Pauline 
interpretation of Christian experience). 

(c) It is necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
NT psychology is, in general, continuous with 
that of the O'i^ and the Apocrypha, because some 
scholars (e.g., Uultzmaiin, Liidemann, Sokolowski) 
have tended to exaggerate the Hellenistic influ- 
ences, especially in regard to the Pauline contrast 
of the inner and outer man. They interpret the 
contrast as a dualism, though this is essentially 
untrue to the Hebrew basis of Pauline thought. 
It is, of course, true that the reproduction of 
the Hebrew psychological terms through their 
Greek equivalents gave easier access to the Hellen- 
istic influences of the age. But the resultant modi- 
fication has been, in fact, much less than Wf 3 might 
have expected. The Greek terms of tlie NT are 
filled with an essentially Hebrew content ; the 
two new terms, voOt and (rvvfl8ri<ris, are really speci- 
alizations from the psychological usage of ‘ heart ’ 
in the OT, and are not used with a Greek 
connotation. 

11. Nnw Testament.— i. The psychological 
terms. — The group of writings known as the NT, 
though emanating from a single generation, pre- 
sents at least throe types of psychological usage, 
viz. the Synoptic, approximating most closely of 
all to the OT ; the Pauline, oiler ing the most 
important and original development of the OT 
conceptions ; and the Johannine, apparently depen- 
dent on the Pauline usage, but moving in a 
circle of its own. Wo may conveniently review 
the use of the chief terms in each group se^iarately, 
reserving for a fourth class other noticeable occur- 
rences in tlio NT. The chief terms to be con- 
sidered, in order to reach the general NT idea 
of human personality, are four, viz. vi»eD/xa, 

KapSla, ana adpf, corresponding respectively to 
on, 1 ^ 9 , in the OT. 

(The attached numbers sljfnify the approximate numl>er 
of cases of each usage.) 

(а) Synoptic.— 'If (37) denotes physical life (Mt 220), or 

the subject of emotional states (Mk as in the OT, but 

in eleven cases (as Mt 10^) it refers to the ooriiiriuaneo of life 
after death, a usage to whii^h there U nothing uorrespoiiding 
111 the use of Ilvrv^a (78) is used chiefly of the Holy Spirit 
(34, as Mk and of demonic influences (32, as Mt 8f0}, but 
in three instances it denotes the principle of life (Mt 27&0, Lk 
23«), and in seven the psychical side of life (Mt 20**, Mk 
28 813 1438^ Lk 147*80), though on a higher level than that 
denoted by (49) is used esperially of person- 

ality, inner life, and character (18, as Mk 73f), also of emo- 
tional (2, as Lk 2433), intellectual (12, as Mk 28), volitional 
(9, as Mt 638) life. (11) is used of the phy8l(^al part of 

human nature, with the suggestion of weakness and limitation 
(Mk 1438 ; cf. Lk 2438), and thus In contrast witli divine jwwer 
(MtltP). Except for the use of in reference to life after 
death, all these usages could be directly classiflod under the 
corresponding OT torms, the connotation of which they con- 
tinue, though the Christian emphaHis on the inner life in 
oontrast with the outer (cf. irapjia) is naturally marked in 
NT teaching. 

(б) Pauline.— (13) is a term very little used by Paul ; 

of the four innlaiiccs with psycrhieal content three denote 
* desire ’ (Epii (j8, pb I'-*?, Col 3-3), and one <lenotes siinpl v the 
emotional side of conscuMisness (I Th 6-'^). Ills use of the 
adjective (1 Co 2^4r. 15444U) ghows that for him the 

ilfvxj) is no more than the animating principle of the braly 
of flesh, and the basis of its emotional experience. IleciVa (14(>) 
is the most important word in his twychological vocaixjiury, 
whether as denoting supernatural Influences (llfl, as Un 

or the higher nature of a Christian man unaer the infiiienr^ 
of the Spirit of God (14, as 18), or a normal element in iiuniun 
nature (16, os 8i8). This distinction of i^vy?) and trveOpa furlltcr 
develops the tendencies already noticeable in the later OT 
usage of and on. Kopita (62) denotes the inner life 
(15, as 1 Co li'-i®), the seat of emotional (13, as Ro 9"), intel- 
lectual (11, as 131), and volitional (13, as 2<^) psychoses, coiiliiiuing 
directly the usage of 37 in the t)T, except tliat the two Greek 
terms roOt (21, as Ph 47) and (20, as Ho 2J'*), denoting 

'mind* and ‘conscience' (ethical Judgment), cover usages 
which the OT would have expressed through 3^. ldp( (91) 
is used to imply physical or intellectual weakneHS, or some limi- 
tation in value (19 ; see 2 Co 7», Ilo 0I8, 1'h S-); in ;i5 instances 
there is some ethical reference U» Uie connexion of ‘ flesh ’ and sin 
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(Ro though not »o a« to involve a fundaiuental ethical 
dualism of * flesh ' ami ‘ spirit.’ 

(c) J ohannine {Gospel and ■ Hero the usage of 

(13) offers no marked difference from that of the Synoptics, 
except that it once inoUides the inner life on its higher side 
(3 Jn 2), as also can (Job !(>•). llK«v/aa(34) is almost con- 
fined to supernatural influences, whilst never used of demons. 
In one Instance it is used of the principle of life (.In 

ami in two psychically, of anger (11^^, Rvm), and of trouble 
(18‘-*l). Kap^t'a (11) follows the 8ynopti(5 usage. In the usage 
Of <rap^ (10) the Synoi>tlc contrast with nreO/na is further 
emphasized in the Pauline sense (I** 3« fl''* yio, 1 Jn 21<1), in 
uccr}r(Jance with the Johannine fondness for antithesis; the 
spiritual hirth of the believer means the impartation of a 
principle of new life. 

(d) Among other NT usages calling for notice, Petrine 

P sychology (1 P) is interesting by its contrast witii the I’aiilirie. 
'or Peter, fpoxv (0) <Ienoto8 the whole personality, indmling its 
highest aspects (l^a 2^1); irveOjaa (8) is used of the soul or spirit 
after death (3^i^>* 4<*) ; in one instance irv«vfia denotes a meek 
and gentle ‘ disposition ’ (3-*), as imparted by the Holy Spirit, 
but never a normal olenf^nt in human nature, as it does in 
Paul’s usage. KapSia (3) follows the usual Hebrew and 
Pauline usage, with reference to the inner life as coTitrastc<] 
with the outer; erdp^ (7) is used in a purely physical ami 
ijon-cthical sense, unlike the Pauline characteristic con- 
notation. The usage of terms in James follows that of the 
OT. In Hebrews irvcOga are named together as 

normal elements of human nature (4*^* r of. 1 Th and trveO/aa 
is used of 'spirits’ (angels, IN, men, Pi^S; of. 12»). The jwy- 
chology of the Ai.’ts, like that of the .Synoptics, shows clearly the 
general continuance of the OT thought and usage, a|tart from 
the use of mfeupa. in the sense of a disembodied ‘svflrit’ (23^*'- ; 
cf. 70®) ; represents the more emotional (16--*), KopSla 

the more volitional (11-3 ; cf, 488 for both) aspect of personality, 
whilst irvcC/ia is listed like nn of the fpeolal 'energies’ of 
personality (171« 182^ 20% 

From tluM fliirvcy it will be clear that the funda- 
mental ideas of personality in the NT are derived 
from the OT ; tlie moat important advance is in 
the belief that essential personality, whether 
called or irvedp-o., survives bodily death. Tliis 
continued personality, however, still implies a 
body (cfc. the Greek idea of the immortality of 
the soul), whether the present body (its ghostly 
counterpart? Mt 6*®** 10®®) or the ‘ pneumatic ’ lK)dy 
of Pauline anticipation (1 Co 15*®*®), more adapted 
to the need.s of the spirit (cf. the body of the Risen 
Christ, wliicli possesses new powers). The body 
is conceived as an integral part of the personality, 
whose consciousness is ditlused throughout it, and 
di Heron tiated into the local consciousness of its 
particular members (1 Co 12'®*’'*), as in Hebrew 
psychology. Tims the eye, hand, mouth, etc., 
have psych ie.al and ethical oualities of thoir own ; 
since the writers of the NT, like those of the 
OT, knew nothing of the nervous system, they 
could not link up sensory and motor phenomena 
with a central organ, as we do, or assign to 
the brain its true function. In regard to the 
psychical side of this unified life of iKsly and soul, 
the survey shows that no hard and fast division 
was made by the NT writers ; the inner life might 
be called yjfvxi), irrfOfui, or gap51a, though usually, 
and on the bflisis of Hebrew usa^, with more or 
less suggestion of emotional, * spiritaal,’ and voli- 
tional activity respectively. We arc not war- 
ranted, therefore, in speaking of a ‘ trichotomy * 
of body, soul, and spirit, or even a ‘dichotomy’ 
of soul (spirit) and body; a soul (spirit) may l>e 
temporarily disembodied, but full personality 
ultimately involves the union of body and soul, 
here and nereafter.^ 

a. Spiritual influences. — Further light is thrown 
on the NT idea of the soul by relating it to its 
environment of general and Christian belief. First 
in importance ranks the belief that the soul is 
accessible to ‘spirituar influences of the widest 
range, from those implied in the crudest demon- 
ology up to the Holy Spirit as conceived in the 
Vaufine doctrine. The cosmic environment of the 
soul is constituted by hosts of demonic powers, 
which seek to make it their battleground.® Christ 
1 See art. KHOHATOLoav, vcL v. p. 386 ff. 

2 For the copious evidencs see Uamack, />i> Mmion und 
Av^lnreitung des Chrittetttumfi, Leipsig, 1908, Eng. tr, London, 


has entered the world armed with spiritual powers 
(Ac 10®, 1 Jn 3®), to overthrow Satan ami his 
hosts — ‘ I, by the Spirit of God, cast out demons.’ 
In fact, Origen ascribes the progress of Christianity 
up to his time to the decrease in the number 
of demons, owing to their defeat by Christ.^ To 
III! e.vtent that we can hardly realize, the soul was 
conceived by the early (Christian as the arena 
of opposing spiritual forces, so that the doctrine 
of tne Holy Spirit claims a unioue and primary 
place among the ideas of early (jhristian anthro- 
pology. We owe to Taul the fullo.st elalH)ra- 
tion of this doctrine, though it is more or loss 
common in-ound to the NT writers. In the Pauline 
anthropology the cruder demonology of the time is 
replaced by ‘sin,’ conceived as an objective and 
almost perHoiialized force, enabled te enter the 
human personality through the relatively weaker 
resistance of the * flesh.* ® This is not conceived 
dualistically, as the source of evil, but as the ‘ base 
of operation ’ of sin (dtpopiiii [Ro 7*** “ ; cf. vv.*'^’ ^®]). 
The full significance of this idea is apparent only 
when we remember the fact indicated already, viz. 
that the ‘ flesh,’ including all the members of 
the body, is an essential part of the i»ersonality, 
possessed of a quasi -consciousness of its own. 
Against sin, then, operating through the flesh, 
the Holy Spirit wages unceasing war, working 
from the higher side of personality, whoso essential 
spirituality (Ro 7®^’) it successfully reinforce.s ( 8 ®). 
The whole course of the victorious campaign in the 
arena of the soul, whose higher nature is linked 
with (irod through faith, produces Christian ex- 
perience in regeneration and sanctification. Paul 
has thu.s lifted the function of the Spirit from 
the popular level of tongues and miracles of healing 
to the ethical plane, as is seen in lii.s recapitulation 
of the ‘fruit of tlie Spirit’ ((Jal 5®®**). lie is 
not concerned with the ethical and nietapliysical 
problems of this moral development; it is enough 
for him that all is of God and all is of man (Pli 2 ^®) ; 
a.s Deissmann says ; 

* Determinists and indeterniinists can [both] appeal to him ; 
Paul himself was neither one nor the other : to him the oars 
meant as much as the sails.' 3 

The entrance of the soul into this higher experi- 
ence is by its faith, accompanied as tliis is by the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit outw'ardly enacte.d in, 
or accompanied by, water-baptisni. But this 
baptism implies a new relation to all baptized 
believers, who are thereby constituted the unity 
of the Church. In the ‘corporate personality’ 
of the Church, forcibly depicted in the Pauline 
parable of the human body (1 Co 12 ^®**'*), the old 
social consciousness of Israel re-appears. This 
corporate personality, whose vital energy is the 
Spirit of God, forms an essential factor in the NT 
conception of individual personality ; the soul of 
the baptized believer is what it is by virtue of its 
relation to the whole, though the complementary 
truth must not be forgotten, that there is direct 
individual access to, and fellow.ship with, God 
through Christ in one Spirit (Eph 2 ’* ; cf. 1 Jn 1 *). 

3 . Summary.— We may distinguish the essential 
features of the NT idea of the soul from the local 
and temporary forms of its expression by saying 
that this idea assumes the unity of human nature 
in its material and iraniaterial elements, wdiich 
it does not so clearly distinguish as we are in- 
clined to do ; that it emphasizes the worth of 
human personality, especially by the appeal to 
its eternal destiny ; and that it finds the realiza- 
tion of this worth in the moral values of a society 
1908, bk. i. ch. Ui. ; J. Weiss, ‘ Dkmonlsche,’ In PRE^ Iv. 411- 
419. 

1 Horn. XV. 6 , quoted by Uartiook, I. 124, n. 2, Eng. tr., i. 
148, n. 2. 

2 See art. Sin (Christian). 

^ Pa\Uw^ Tflbingen, 1911, p. 126, Eng. tr., London, 1012, 

p. 188. 
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constituted through the corporate and individual 
surrender of personality to the Spirit of God (or 
Christ). The NT characteristically shows little 
consciousness of the problems inevitably arising 
within the circle of this idea of the soul, such as 
the method of the soul’s origin, the relation of 
the soul’s activity to God’s (freedom and grace), 
the degree of moral development required for 
membership in the Church, the metfiation of 
spiritual energies to the soul by institutions or 
truths respectively. The gradual emergence of 
these probleniH in the subsequent course of Christ- 
ian thought has profoundly alfected the history 
of the Cliundi.^ 

III. Patristic and medimval.-AY\\qi\ the 
(Christian gospel passed out through the gate of 
the Jewish synagogue into the arena of the Roman 
Empire, an idea of the soul fundamentally Hebrew 
was transferred into an environment of Greek 
thonght, with no slight consequences in the process 
of adaptation. Patristic thinkers were usually 
men trained in Greek philosophy, and they could 
make their apologetic and constructive w’ork in- 
telligible to a Greek -thin king world only through 
the established terms and conceptions of Greek 

f )sychol(igy. The fundamental difl'erence of out- 
ook has been clearly stated by Siebeck : * 

*For the OreekB, tlic soul is a product of the world, and the 
rational soul primarily exlsU to know Ihu world an it is, and 
actively shape it ; the soul was' oouseqiiently the means to an 
end or ends aHsijUj-ned to it by the world. To the Christian, on 
the contrary, the world is a means for the end of salvation, 
which springs from the independent and characteristic nature 
of the soul * for him, accordliit;ly, the soul is not a product of 
the world, but a creation of the tratiMcetident God, (xmceived 
after the analogy of spirit.* 

The transference brought both gain and loss-- 
gain, in that a more scientific analy-sis of the 
Christian consciousness became possible ; loss, in 
that some of the religious values conserved by the 
more })riniitive Hebrew and NT idea of the soul 
were more likely to be obscured. One general 
result was the uevelopmcnt of a distinction be- 
tween soul and body in marked contrast with the 
unity of the Hebrew idea (cf. Philo’s dualism 
owing to similar influences), though this was 
usually accompanied by the retention of the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which became an established Christian tenet. 

I. Tertullian and Origen. —The influence of the 
Htoic and Platonic psychology on Patristic writers 
may be illustrated from Tertullian and Origen 
respectively. Tertullian (160-220), whilst natur- 
ally as(!rihing the soul of the first man to the 
divine inbreathing, follows Stoic teachers in assert- 
ing that the human soul is corporeal, and is handed 
on from parent to child, being begotten with the 
body (Traducianism). But the unity of the soul, 
with voOs as its liighest function, stands over 
against the body, so that Tertullian is a ‘ dichoto- 
nnst.’ When the soul is seen in vision, it has the 
shape of the body, and even a certain tangibility. 
His formal definition may be quoted : 

*Tht)Soul, then, wo di'flne to be sprung from the breath of 
Ood, immortal, possessing body, having form, simple in its 
substance, intelligent in its own nature, developing its powers 
in various ways, free iu its determinations, subject to growth 
iiy opportunity, in its faculties mutable, rational, supreme, 
endued with an instinct of presentiment, evolved out of one 
<orlginal).'» 

Origen (186-254), like the Alexandrians gener- 
ally, follows the Platonic idea of tlie soul as incor- 
poreal and eternal ; ho njgards it as pre-exisUmt 
to the present life. Froiri Platonic influence comes 
also that ‘ trichotomy ’ Avhich Greek thought could 
so easily, though without warrant, read into the 
NT reference to ‘body, soul, ami spirit’ (1 Th 5”). 
A third Patristic theory of the origin of the soul, 
which became dominant from the time of Jerome 

1 Of. artt Prlaoianibm, Dosatimth, Protkstantism. 

2 Gitsch. ff«r PtyehiAogiM, ii. SAO. 2 /j^ Anima^ 22. 


onwards, is creationism, according to which ‘ God 
is <laily making souls,’* whilst bodies alone come 
by human generation. 

2. Augustine. — Augustine (35-^430), w hilst 
deeply influenced by Noo- Platonism, claims a 
uni(][uo place in I’atristic psychology by the 
originality and importance of nis work, lie is 
the first to realize lully and adequately that the 
inner life is sui generis^ with its own intrinsic 
claims to introspective study ; in his analysis of 
the mind as memory, intellect, and will he gives 
the primary place to the will, instead of to the 
iiitelloct ; nis deep conception of the freedom 
realized through divine grace stands in sharp 
contrast w'itli the superficiality of contemporary 
Pelagianism. His inlluenoe is supreme through 
the subsequent centuries until Scholasticism brings 
in the reign of Aristotle, and ‘the Aristotelian 
conception of the soul as life-energy mingles with 
the Platonic idea of the body us the instrument of 
the soul.*^ 

3. Aquinas.— Aquinas (1224-76), the foremost 
representative of Scholasticism, combined the 
Augustinian anthropology with Aristotle’s general 
idea of the soul " and rejected the Platonic dualism, 
but ‘ecclesiastical dogma demanded such trans- 
formation of the Aristotelian distinctions as 
amounted to a religious dualism.’^ In the clalio- 
rate system of Thomas man became a central point 
of contact between the two great realms of ‘ form * 
and ‘matter’ — the microcoBm which unites them 
both.® Metaphysic thus gave support to the 
Christian doctrine of the soul’s worth, though its 
formalism failed to do justice to the soul’s content. 

4. Eckhart. — Side by side, howt*ver, with the 
more rationalistic view of Scholasticism there is 
an approach to th© realities of the soul made by 
mystical religion, whicli is of great signiflcance 
for Christian thought. Thus Eckhart (1260-1327), 
gathering up the soul’s powers into unity with 
God, holds that 'there is something in the soul 
uncreated and uncreatable,’ through which the 
divine birth within man takes place (id. the 
synteresin of S(dioIaHtic psychology).® In this 
return to Goil, involving, on (he negative aide, 
the wdtlnlrawal from sensational life, the soul’s 
salvation consists. A natural outcome of such 
view's would be pantheism, though Eckhart i>er- 
haps saves himself from this."* Tlio in.sistence on 
the surrender of the soul to God as the source 
and unity {imitas) of its life is characteristic of 
mysticism (7.v.)> and may he studied in the 
Tneologia Germanica, w'hich so profoundly in- 
fluenced Luther. In fact, mediaeval mysticism 
forms one of the principal tributaries of the 
Protestant Reformation, wdth its new enqihasis 
on the experience of the individual soul and on 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

IV. Modern.— 1 , Lines of approach.—Eiom 
the Renaissance and Rcfornialion onwards the 
characteristic feature of inquiry into the nature 
of the soul lias been its specialization along 
different linos, pursuetl more or less independently ; 
('hristian thought tends more and more to con- 
centrate on the religious signiflcance of the soul. 

(a) Ite.ligious.—T\\Q new emphasis on religious 
experience which characterized the Reformation 
illn.MtrateH the more subjective spirit of Protestant 
religion in general. The necessary objective coiii- 
plemeiib of this was found in the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, as the supernatural basis of the soul’s 
exjwiriemM}, though usually in intimate lelal i<in to 

1 Jerome, ad Pamm. 22. 2 Siebeck, il. 42b. 

3 .See urt. SovL (Greek). 

•* Klemm, GcHck. dsr Ptucholoyie, p. 22, 

5 hfNNoir, AhriHH drier Gttch. der Pt(j/rhol(>gi>, p. 6S. 

« Of. art. SYNDJKRBSIfl. . . 

7Cf. Uufus M. Jones, in Myntical Relujum, London. 

1900, p. 2S3. 
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the canon of Scripture.^ A wider application of 
the doctrine of the Spirit is to be found in the 
Quaker doctrine of the * Inner Light/ which 
Barclay defines as *a real spiritual substance, 
which the soul of man is capable to feel and ap- 
prehend, from which that real, spiritual inward 
birth in believers arises, called the new creature, 
the new man in the heart.’* From the teaching 
of George Fox* we can see that this meant the 
religious evaluation of the moral consciousness — a 
most suggestive contribution to modern apologetic.* 
At the other end of the scale of spiritual experience 
we find Wesley’s doctrine of the ‘witness of the 
Spirit.’® Between these two experiences — the 
sense of morality on the one side and the glow of 
Christian certainty on the other— are to be found 
the distinctive interests of Protestantism and the 
tribunal of its doctrines, to whatever degree the 
Scriptural record of similar experience remains the 
formal court of appeal. A new era in the study 
of the soul in its religious interests was initiated 
when Schleiermacher (y.v.) recognized this. The 
consequent emphasis on religious experience as the 
basis of inquiry into the soul is one of the most 
significant features of present-day theology, in full 
agreement with the con tern fxirary scientific interest 
in the psychology of religion. 

{b) Psychological , — The scientific interests of 
I7th cent, thought, seen in the philosophy of 
Descartes (1596-1650), Spinoza (1632-77), and 
Leibniz (1646-1716), and culminating in Locke 
(1632-1704), involved the differentiation of physio- 
iogy from psychology, and of both from the 
religious or metaphysical ideas of the soul. Psy- 
chology acquirea the character of a distinct 
science, and has tended more and more in recent 
times to confine itself as such to the study of the 
actual phenomena of consciousness, whilst remit- 
ting to the theologian and the metaphysician all 
theories of an alleged substratum or ‘soul.’ No 
objection can be raised to this limitation, provided 
that it be not construed as a denial of .wul or 
personality, in the sense of the theological or 
ontological postulate of the states of consciousness 
which the psychologist studies. In this connexion 
it should be noted that the assumption by Locke 
of a ' closed consciousness,’ accessible through the 
physical senses alone, still tends to create a pre- 
judice against those spiritual influences which the 
Ohristian idea of the soul essentially maintains. 
Against this prejudice the modern study of tele- 
pathy has exerted a useful influence, by showing 
the possibility of mind influencing mind, apart 
from the normal link of sensational kiiowleage. 
Indeed, the study of abnormal psychology (hyp- 
nosis, multiple personality, dreams and visions) 
may still have important contributions to render 
to our knowledge of personality. The modern 
nscognition of the * sub-consciousness ’ has done 
much to clear up certain phenomena of normal 
life, quite apart from the further question of a 
suhliniinal self.* 

(c) Historical,— In our own generation a further 
line of approach has been opened up by the com- 
parative study of anthro^logy and religion. 
Australian totemism, African fetishism, the psycho- 
physiological ideas and practices of the ancient 
Egyptians, the demonology of Babylonia, the 
metaphysical ideas of the soul current in Indian 
religion— all these can contribute to a clearer 
knowledge of the Christian idea of the soul, if 
only by throwing into contrast its distinctive 
features. Before the rise of this modern study 

1 Of., e.g.t the Weatmingter Confuaaion of Faith, 

> Apology, London, 1076, prop. v. and vi. 1 14. 

8 «,g., London, 1901, U. 186. 

4 See art. Fsibnds, Socirtt op. « KRE lit. .S29. 

8 See F. W. H. Myere, Hwnan PwaonalUy^ 2 vole., London, j 
1008, paaaim, i 


we were more or less confined to a Greeoized 
approacdi to Biblical ideas, and, in particular, the 
psychology of the Hebrews was misunderstood. 
We can now see the alien origin of ‘ trichotomies ’ 
and other assumptions, and reco^ize the essential 
unity of man’s nature in the Kebrew-Christian 
idea, and its contrast with (^reek and other 
dualisms (Chinese, Zoroastrian) ; the emphasis of 
this idea on man’s dependence on God, for creation, 
preservation, and salvation, in contrast with the 
scientific or philosophical interests of Greek 
tliought ; the fundamental Christian assumption 
of imlividiifility, in contrast with the ultimate 
denial of this by Buddhism. 

{d) Philosophical, — The history of philosophy 
in all periods shows how intimately its progress 
affects the theological ideas of God and man. In 
the modern period we may trace a growing 
approximation to, or recognition of, the demands 
ot Cliristian faith, as seen in tlio rejection of 
materialism and naturalism, and the recognition 
of the reality of ‘ spirit.’ The decline of absolute 
idealism, largely through its inadequate account of 
individuality, and the rise of personal idealism 
and of various forms of pluralism show tliat the 
Christian insistence on the value of the individual 
soul is not without its philosophic basis. The 
inimirtance of the idea ot ‘personality’ is more 
fully recognized in modem philosophy, and the 
Kantian emphasis on the essential reality of 
ethical experience harmonizes with the Cliristian 
claim that tlie moral side of personality is its 
highest development and supreme ‘ value.’^ 

2. Values and problems.— The essential features 
of Christian antliropology — the religious data or 
* values ’ which any system of thought is called 
on to interpret — are ‘its emphasis on the worth 
of man to God as spiritual personality, its practical 
recognition of an individual self, possessing mural 
freedom and responsibility, its condemnation of 
sin as that which ought not to be, its assertion 
of human dependence on divine aid for the 
realization of spiritual possibilities, its definition 
of personal development in terms of social relation- 
ship.’* The problems of the Christian idea of the 
soul gather cliieHy around the primary postulate 
of the soul’s reality, its relation to the body, and 
its relation to God. 

(a) The term ‘soul’ must be taken to mean, 
not the unknown substratum of certain phenomena, 
but the spiritual entity which is in its distinctive 
activities and qualities. Such are its possession 
of a unique individuality, of the freedom of real 
initiative, of non-mnterial content. Its develop- 
ment in time is part of its reality, though its 
ultimate nature may be conceived as timeless. 
Total human personality is obviously more than 
the self of self-consciousness at any moment, if 
only because of the fact of memory. Moreover, 
the relation of the Christian self-consciou.sness to 
other selves and to God may suggest that the soul 
is an entity larger than past or present experience 
exhibits. 

{b) The relation of soul to body in the Christian 
conception of personality involves the rejection of 
dualism and the recognition of the body as integral 
to human nature, at least in the sense that the 
powers of the body lielong to and are finally 
gathered up into the life of the soul. This, of 
course, does not mean that the soul depends on 
the body for its ultimate being, or dies in the 
physical dissolution of death, but simply that the 
connexion of soul and body is not artificial, 
temporary, and alien. The historic Christian 
conception of life beyond death has accordingly 

1 Bee, eepeoially, A S. Prinfirle-Pattison, The Idea of God, 
Oxford, 1917, paashn, 

8 H. W. Roblneon, The Chriatian Doctrine of Jlfon*, p. 844. 
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been based on the Hebrew doctrine of resurrection, 
rather than on the Greek doctrine of immortality. 
The non-Hebraic idea of pre-existence (q.v,) has 
failed to find a genuine home in Christian tnought ; 
as a speculation in regard to what lies beyond all 
experience, it hardly admits of proof or disproof. 
Christian emphasis falls on the theistio idea that 
sou) and body alike owe their creation to God ; the 
fact that they are in present experience so inti- 
mately interwoven suggests that they have been 
brought into existence together, and are com- 
plementary expressions (on dill'erent planes) of the 
one entity of personality. Such a view implies 
no surrender of the faitn that the soul survives 
l^dily death ; the apparent cessation of intercourse 
with other embodiea selves on earth would find 
sullicient explanation if the present relation of 
brain to mind be one of permissive or transmissive, 
not productive, function.^ This view of the body 
as an integral factor, though not, in its present 
form, a permanent element, in the slowly-evolved 
self of personality, would agree with the whole 
evolutionary history of the world, in which human 
personality offers tne highest values attained, and 
gathers up so many factors of the process. Philo- 
sophically, this implies the spiritualization of the 
body, as against the materialization of the soul ; 
but lx)th elements, body and soul, are real, and 
form a unity for Christian anthropology and 
ethics. 

(c) The relation of the soul to God in Christian 
thought demands the reiection of any form of 
monistic absorption, as clearly as of naturalistic 
degradation. Notwithstanding the quasi-pantheism 
of some forms of Christian mysticism, and the 
adoption of quasi-pantheistio systems by some 
Christian thinkers, the normal testimony of the 
Christian consciousness is to a clear-cut individu- 
ality, carrying with it a real freedom, in upward 
as well as downward relations. On the other 
hand, the deeper experiences of Christian fellow- 
ship with God point to a relation of the soul to 
Him so intimate that the completer the surrender 
of the soul to its Creator an<l Redeemer, the fuller 
and richer is the soul’s individual life. Whilst 
the process of salvation may be defined as * God 
in 118,’ its goal is ‘we in God.’ The doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit [q.v.) here becomes of cardinal 
importance for Christian anthropology. Through 
‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus* 
human personality realizes its larger life by 
voluntary surrender to God : 

* psychologically, it la the setting of the mind on Ohriat, in 
the revelatidn of Hla (rra(;iouane8B and of the infinite love of 
<]od in it, that makes It ttowiible for ttie Spirit of Ohriat to act 
unto the soul’s complete deliverance.’ ^ 

The repeated discovery is made by the Christian 
that the true life of the soul is hid with Christ 
in God—i.e.f that it is waiting for personal 
appropriation. This truth of experience shows 
the significance of fellowship, human and divine ; 
in practic^e and in theory corporate fellowship 
must be held to be fundamental to the life of the 
soul. 

The Christian idea of the soul, whilst always 
implying a nietapliysic, is not dependent on any 
particular system of metaphysics, past, pre.scnt, 
or future. All that we are entitled to say is that a 
metaphysic of personality adequate to explain the 
Christian experience must, on the one hand, do 
justice to the moral freedom wliich alone gives 
reality to sin and guilt, and signiiu‘.aiice to the 
soul’s surrender to God, and, on the other hand, 
show the Boul’s kinship with God, and its constant 
relation to the ‘ Father of spirits,* so that its whole 
development in time becomes at once a divine as 
w'ell as a human activity. To develop such a 

1 Of. W. James, Human ImmortaHty^, tondon, 1906, p. 32. 

* G. Steven, P$y9hology nf tAs CAfitfian Soul, p. 264. 
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metaphysio obviously lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. 
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H. wiiKKLER Robinson. 

SOUL (Greek). — When we ntfceiupfc to under' 
stand the development of Greek ideas al>out the 
soul wo are faced at once by the difiiculty 

that there appears to be no bridge leading from 
the views implied in our earliest literary rectud, 
the Homeric poeiii.s, to the religious practices and 
beliefs of later ages. These are in many respects 
much more primitive, though it is also true that 
popular beliefs were much affected by Homer, 
since most Greeks were brtmght up on him from 
childhood. On the other hand, we find that the 
clearest thinkers among the Greeks, while they 
naturally rejected poi>ular superstitions about 
‘souls,’ were even more emphatic in their con- 
demnation of the Homeric doctrine. In fact, the 
Homeric poems a|»pear to be an intru.sive and 
disturbing factor in the normal devcdopinont of 
Greek belitjf. That is why, so long as the Ilicid 
and the Odyssey were regarded as primitive 
popular poetry, it seemed impossible to account 
tor later Greek ideas about the soul except on some 
hyi)Otliesis of Oriental inttuenccH. At the present 
day, however, it is generally agreed that the Iliad 
and Odyssry are not popular poetry, but court 
[ioetry, and it is perfectly certain that they are not 
111 any way primitive. Archaeological research 
has shown that there was a highly devehqaed 
civilization in the Afigean at least 2000 years 
before Homer, and it has also shown that tlic 
people to whom this civilization belonged were 
conquered, sonm centuries before Homer, by in- 
vatiers who probably came from the north. The 
civilization which Homer describes is not the old 
iEgean civilization even in its latest period. 'I’he 
Myoenie unearthed by Schliemann is not the 
Mycenae of Agatiiemnon, but that of his pre- 
decessors of the older race. What Homer does 
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describe is the civilization of the new-comers, 
whom he iiHually calls Achaians, and of these 
only after they had already settled themselves 
firmly in the (diief seats of the old ACgean 
kingdoms. It is clear, however, that tuese 
Atiliaions did not occupy the whole of what was 
afterwards called Hellas or Greece, and we may also 
assume that the new-comers would be numerically 
inferior to the older inhabitants almost every- 
where, and would be gradually assimilated and 
uhsurhed. That is why, as becomes clearer every 
day, the later Greek civilization was in the main 
a revival and continuation of that which existed 
before the coming of the Achaians, though it 
was profoundly rnodilied by Achaian influences. 
Hesiod was still conscious of the break. In his 
account of the ages of man ' he interpolates a fifth 
ugc, that of the heroes who fought at Thelies and 
Troy, between the bronze age and the iron age, to 
which he himself belonged. That is the age with 
which Homer deals, and, if we remember that the 
heroic age is an interlude which stands by itself, 
it will he much easier for us to understand the 
<levcIopment of Greek ideas about tho soul. It 
has also to be borne in mind that Homer knows 
nothing of the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese, 
and that, in the time of wliich he sings, the region 
later called Ionia was still in the hands of 
‘ liarliariaiiH. ' 

I. Early beliefs and practices. — It is, of course, 
obvious that we cannot know with any certainty 
what the old ACgcan jKipulation thought of the 
soul, so long as their writing remains undeciphered. 
Wo can only draw inferences from the remains of 
tombs, etc., that have como to light, and these 
may easily be misleading. Kven if the inscriptions 
<iould be ro4id, we might make mistakes. It 
would not be safe to infer from the inscriptions in 
a f^liristiaii cluirchyard what is really believed 
about the soul to-day. Still, there are certain 
liroad statements whicli may bo regarded as 
assured. The kings of (kiossus and Mycente were 
buried in elaborate state, not cremated like the 
Achaians of Homer ; and, in early times at least, 
that generally points to a difi'erence of belief about 
the soul. Tlie great di.stinction between such 
beliefs depends on the answer given to the question 
whether the soul remains attached to the body 
after death or goes to a place of its own. If this 
uestion is answered in the first way, we naturally 
nd that the body is buried in such a manner as to 
.secure it against ijorniption as long as possible, 
and that along with it are buried weapons, 
implements, etc., which may be of use to the soul 
in its life below the ground. There will also be a 
mortuary cult of some kind, the main purpose of 
which will be to proviile I lie soul with appropriate 
nourishment. All these features are met with in 
the Mycensean tombs,* and we may fairly infer 
that, in tiiose days, the ‘soul^ was supposed to 
dwell in the tomb. This is the belief we know 
best from Kgypt, where it was carried out with 
rigorous logic, and where great precautions wore 
taken to secure tho preservation of the body after 
death. At Mycenm the face was covered with a 
thin gold niasK, so that we still know the feature.^ 
of some of the old kings ; and the Egyptians also 
tried to make thoir mummies life-like. It seems 
to have lieen felt that the outward appearance of 
the man was the essential thing, ami, so long as 
that was preserved, the soul could still enjoy the 
offerings brought to the grave. In Egypt this 
idea was still further developed when the image of 
the ifca, or * double,* was placed in the tomb, but 
we have no clear indication of that in the Afigean. 
The sarcophagus of Hagia Triada does, however, 

iWorJuandDayg^mn. 

* See art Food voa tbs Dsad, vol. vi. p. (Mk. 


furnish us with a representation of the mortuary 
cult, which seems to prove that a belief similar to 
the Egyptian prevailed in Crete, and we shall see 
that the later Greek practices and beliefs must 
have liecn developed from some such origin. 

2. Homer. — When we come to Homer, every- 
thing is changed. The * soul ’ is called and is 
identified with tho last breath, the ‘ ghost’ which 
a man * gives up.’ That is obviously separated 
from the Viody at death, so there can be no 
c^nestion of trying to preserve the body or its 
likeness, or of a mortuaiy cult. On the contrary, 
it is desirable that the Dody should be destroyixl 
as soon as possible, so that tho ‘soul’ may be 
quite free to depart. It seems to be feared that, 
so long as the body is there, the soul will he in a 
measure bound to it. Cremation is an obvious 
corollary of this view, and there can be no thought 
of ofierings at the grave. 

It was not to bo expected, however, that this 
lielief should be develoi>ed to its logical conclusions 
in those early days, and there are a gooil many 
survivals in liomer of something more primitive. 
Above all, tho soul is still thought of as in some 
sense a ‘ double ' of the self, and the .self is frankly 
identified with tho body. The soul, liowever, 
must somehow retain the outward appearance of 
the man ‘ himseUV since it is obviously possible to 
dream of tho dead. This comes out best in Jt. 
xxiii. 106, where we are told that the .soul (t/'nxij) 
of Patroclus stood over Achilles all night long, 
‘and it was marvellously like himself’ (u/cro 
O^ffKtXov ttib-y). Indeed, the whole funeral of 
Patroclus as hen^ described, with its human 
sacriliccs and libations, is quite unlike anything 
else in Homer and reads like n survival from earlier 
times, with this great difi'erence, however, that it 
is not to be repeated, and that no mortuary cult is 
to be instituted, after Patroclus ‘himself’ has once 
been burned. 

It is important to observe, in the next place, 
that the soul {^vx^) is not of tlie slightest ira- 
pwortanee during life. Homer has many descrip- 
tions of con.scious processes, whether of tlie na( uro 
of thought, will, or desire, and he has an unusually 
large psychological vocabulary, as we should call 
it. He uses words like (^/j^res), ^rop, ktjp, v6os, 
fiivog, /irjrii with considerable precision, but 
these things are all parts or functions of tlie body. 
There is not a single passage wliere any conscious 

{ irocess whatever is ascribed to the soul oI a 

iving man. No doubt there are places where we 
may translate the word by ‘ life,’ but even then it 
only mean.s life regarded as a thing to be lost.' 

As the soul is not the seat of consciousness in 
life, it follows that it can have no conscioiisne.ss 
w'hen it has left the body, and that is the normal 
Homeric view. The departed soul has no midriff 
{<f>p4v€s) and no heart, so it is impossible for it to be 
considous. It is only real enough to lie cApable of 
appearing in the dream of a living man. The souls 
of the dead depart to a barren, gloomy region, 
called ‘ the home of Aides’ {i.e. ‘ the unseen one’), 
which is thought of as lying in the far West, and 
there they have only a dream-like simulacrum of 
life. As Apollodorus put it in his work on the 
gods r 

Homer ‘awumea that souls resemble the iinafces appear- 
ing id mirrors and arising in water, which are made in our 
likeness and imitate our movements, but have no solid substance 
to be grasped or touched.* 

That is why the departed souls are called ‘ shades’ 
{ffKial) or ‘images’ (eWwXa).* 

1 Of. It. xxll. 101 : vtpX Woi/, Od. xxH. 245 : ir«pl t» 

^juutxovro, IL xlll. 768; tX/<ravr«f. A Homerio 

hero fights ror hto fvx^, or risks it or loses it, but he does not 
live by it. In ll. lx. 401 ov iana^iov means ‘no com- 
pensation for the Ion of life/ 

8 The loeutt danimi is //. xxIil.^lOi : *0 sthroi, ric 
KtLK «iy 'AtSao 44/yu»tcrt ) ^ntx^f xai rtOoiAar, drip ^piyrr ovk tve 
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All apparent exeeptions to this normal Homeric 
doctrine of the soul are of the kind that prove the 
rule, since they are clearly attempts to adapt 
certain older ideas to it. The most remarkable is 
that of the seer Tiresias, whose departed soul is 
said to retain its consciousness. That, we are told,* 
however, was a gift of Persephone, who * granted 
him a mind {v6o») even though he was dead.” It is, 
therefore, a special miracle, which only confirms 
the general rule. The whole story of the Nekyia 
in Oa. xi. depends on the view that the souls must 
drink blood before they can become cons<nous. 
The blood gives them, as it were, a temporary 
body while it lasts, and therefore they can speak 
with Odysseus. Obviously, however, as Rohde 
says, the poet would hardly have thought of 
putting the matter in that way, if it had not been 
tor the memory of the old blood-offering to the 
dead {aliMKovpla), The most startling surviviU is the 
promise which Odysseus makes on tne instructions 
of Circe* to offer a sacrifice to the dead when he 
gets back to Ithaca. According to the usual 
Homoric view, such a sacrifice would be altogether 
meaningless. We see, then, that even in Homer 
there are traces of an older theory of the soul than 
that which prevails in the poems. 

The few lavourites of heaven who are carried 
away to the Elysian field and the few great 
sinners who are punished in Tartarus form, on the 
other hand, no exception to the rule. They have 
been made immortal ; but for Homer that means 
that they retain their bodies. They have become 
like the gods; but a god for the Greek is an 
‘animal’ (fvoi») and has a body. Neither the 
punishment of Tantalus, Tityos, or Sisyphus nor 
the delights of the Elysian field would lie possible 
for disembodied souls. Immortality consists just 
in exemxjtion from the separation of soul and 
body. 

3. Hesiod.— In Hesiod we find, as might bo 
expected, still more numerous survivals of earlier 
ideas. The men of the golden ago became dal/Aoves 
after death, while those of the silver ago are called 
‘ the subterranean blessed,* and we are expressly 
told* that they too ‘are attended by honour’ 
(rt/i))). We are apparently to think of an earlier 
lime, when men might liecome gods upon earth, 
and of a later time, when they might become 
chthonian divinities like Amphiaraus and Trophon- 
ins. All that, however, was very long ago, and no 
such lot is possible for souls now. The souls of 
the bronze age men went ‘nameless to the dank 
house of chill Hades.’* Some of the souls of the 
next age, that of the heroes, share the same fate, 
while others are carried away to tho ‘ isles of the 
blest,’ which correspond to Homer’s Elysian field.* 
So far as the present race is concerned, there seems 
to bo no hope of any real life after death. 

4. The cult of heroes. — When wo come to times 
of which there is any real historical memory, wo 
find everywhere a cult of ‘ heroes ’ subsisting along- 
side of the worship of the gods. These heroes are 
plainly souls which have their dwelling in the 
grave. It is impossible to l)elieve that this is an 
innovation, or that the name ‘hero’ (ffpws) has 
been adopted from Homer, who often uses it 
jiierely in the sense of ‘ free man.’ It seems rather 
that the word has been secularized, as it were, by 

ndiiirav. It must be renieiabcred that ‘Xtdijt (Att. 
whence Hades) is a person, not a place. The name of the 
plane is Erebos (‘Gloom'). The quotation from ApoIIodoms, 
llffpt Owv, given above runs thus (ap. 8tob. Scl. i. p. 420, 
ed. 0. Wscnsniuth, Berlin, 1884): vnoTtSiTai rdt t/'vxw roiv 
clSwAotv rolt iv rotv Kardirrooit ^aivo/m^Veiv A/moiaf xal rotr 6td 
TOiv vSdruaM ayviaranivoi^, a Ka$dira$ tj/iiv F^ctKo^rai xal rdt 
<n*ptiivv»6ij 44 vn6<rratrii> ovStulnv *1* 

am'Aii^tv Kol 

lOd.x. 494. aOd.xi.20A 

a Worki and Daft, 14S. 4 ih. 153. 

ilb. 167 ff. 


the Aohaians, and that the cult had survived 
among the older population to emerge once more 
into the light of day when the invading Achaians 
had been absorbea. This view is confirmed l^ 
what we learn from Hesiod. As we saw, he knows 
that in distant days there were departed souls 
which received a oiilt, but he uses the word * hero * 
in the Homeric sense, and therefore be cannot 
apply it to the ‘subterranean blessed ones,’ to 
Whom it properly l)elong8. However that may be, 
the cult was always snarly distinguished from 
the worship of the gods. To sacrifice {S^eiv) to the 
gods on an altar was to send the sweet 

savour {xvlffa) upwards, while to sacrifice 
to the heroes on an ^<yxdpa was to permit the blood 
and libations to sink into the earth. Tho archteo- 
logical evidence shows that the latter practice was 
known at pre-Homeric Mycerue. It is quite plain 
that the heroes were regarded as the souls of de- 
parted men, though only a few of the departed 
become heroes. It is also clear that the cult of the 
heroes is loca1ize<l at their graves, which im))lies that 
their souls dwell there. That is why the bones of 
heroes are transportetl from one place to another. 
Tho cult can take place only where they are.* 

5. Conflicting ideas. — (ij At Athens, in hi.stori- 
cal times, we nnd great confusion of ideas about 
the soul. Attica had not boon overrun by the 
invading northerners, and the oldt^r ideas had 
never been displaced by such theories as are im- 
plied in Homer. Accordingly, burial and not 
cremation was the ortliodox Athenian method of 
disposing of the dead. It was prescribed and regu- 
lated in the laws of Solon, and it is the only 
practice strictly consistent with the due observance 
of the ‘oustomary uses’ (tA vopn^dfitvo)^ i.e. the 
mortuary cult. On the other hand, all Athenians 
were brought up on Homer and necessarily had 
the Homeric beliefs impres.sed on their minds. 
That may be the explanation of the fact that 
cremation was quite common at one period (7th 
cent. B.C.) and was always regarded as a po.ssible 
and proper method of disposing of the dead. 
There was, in fact, a divergence between the 
things an Athenian did in connexion with departed 
souls and the things he believed about them. The 
mortuary cult implied that the souls were in the 
wave with the body, and we know from Plato’s 
Fhasdo^ that ghosts were believed to have been 
seen in the neighbourhood of tombs. At the feast 
of the Anthesteria departed souls or ghosts {KTjpti) 
were supposed to l)e released from tlieir graves 
and to revisit the houses in which they hod dwelt. 
They were solemnly dismissed at tho end of tho 
festival with the word.s, ‘ Out, ghosts, the Anthes- 
teria is over I * /r^/>er, oiiKh^ * Avd^ffriripia). All 

that is quite primitive; but, if an ordinary 
Athenian had been asked what he believed alxjiit 
the soul, he would doiibtIes.s have answered by 
talking of its departure ‘ to Hiule.s’H’ {els' AiSov) and 
of Oharoii and the Styx -Miing.s which imply quite 
a different belief, lliis confusion is well marked 
by the representation of Charon and his l>oat, 
much as he is depicted in Lucian and Virgil, on a 
piece of black-figured pottery which must bfilong 
to the 6th cent. B.c. This piece of pottery was 
evidently intended for use in the movtnary cult, 
and yet it is ornamented with a scene quite incon- 
sistent with the necessary presiiTmositions of that 
cult.* Tho fact is that we shonla have very little 
knowledge of the mortuary cult at all, if it had 

1 The l)oint of view is well brought out by the account of the 
bringing of the bones of OresteM froni Tegt-a to Sjtaria In 
Herodolus (1. 67 fl.). As late um 4Ttt b.(\ tho boneH of Tlicseus 
were brought from Scyros to Athens (IMut. ('un. 8, Thru. 86; 
Pans. III. ill. 7). 

«8I0. 

SSee A. Fnrtwtagler, 'Gharon, elne altottische MbUtoI,* 
J/fWvlll. (190611 fll ff. 
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not been of importance in caaes of inheritonce, so 
that orators lilce Isieiis had to mention it. The 
Athenian acquired such beliefs about the soul as 
he liad from Homer, but he continued to honour 
his dead * after the manner of his fathers ’ (icarA rdt 

wdTpia), 

(2) The Kleusinian mysteries were another 
source of confusion. It is not at all probable ttiat 
any particular doctrine about the soul was origin* 
ally implied in these ; but, as Demeter and the 
Maid were l>oth chthonian goddesses, it seemed 
natural that they should be able to secure for their 
votaries a more satisfactory existence in the under 
world than that of a Homeric * shade.’ We find 
that idea already in the Homeric Hymn to Deimtevt 
and it was obviously capable of development. On 
the whole, however, it does not appear that there 
was any mysticism in the 'mysteries,* and the 
nature of the life to come which they promised 
was clearly modelled on Homer’s Elysian tield. It 
will be seen that, strictly speaking, this would 
imply that the initiated retained their bodies after 
deatn, but it is not necessary to suppose that the 
average Athenian troubled himself on this point. 

(3) Bo far, we have come to nothing that can 
rightly be called an immortal soul. The gods 
alone are immortal, and that is because they have 
immortal bodies. It was only with the spread of 
the worship of Dionysus that a new idea of the 
soul as essentially divine, though fallen, gradually 
emerged. The worship of Dionysus was dis* 
tingiushed by its insistence on divine * possession ’ 
{KaroKOiX^f itf$ovffia<rfj.6s) and * ecstasy (f«<rTo<nt, 
‘ stepping out * of the body). In that there is 
nothing startling or lieyond the ran^e of primitive 
peoples. What was now was that it suggested to 
some Greeks un entirely now view of the soul 
and its relation to God. We know from the 
Orphic gold plates discovered at Thurii and Petelia 
that the soul of the departed Orphic saint {decot, 
KaOapds) claimed actually to be a god and to have 
won release (\«}«rtf) from the 'grievous wheel* of 
birth by strict observance oi the precepts of 
purity. From this point of view it followed that 
what we call life is really death, and that the body 
is the prison or tomb of the soul. Now, the 
followers of Orpheus were certainly numerous at 
Athens from the time of Pisistratus onwards, and 
we have always to take account of their influence. 
It is not clear, however, that they really went 
much farther than primitive spiritism in their 
theory of the soul. At any rate, Pindar, who was 
oertumly influenced by the doctrine and insists 
that the soul alone is ' from the gods,’ also calls it 
‘ an image of life ’ {aluyos etduXoy) which survives 
death->a thing ITomer might q^uite w'ell have said 
— and he expressly lays down that it ' sleeps when 
the limbs are active ’ di 7rpaff<r6vTU)v 

It is only in dreams that it shows its true nature 
during life, and it appears to be quite dissociated 
from the normal walking consciousness. It is not 
clear that an Orphic believer would naturally 
speak of his soul as *1’ before he died. It is 
rather a supernatural guest whom ho entertains. 
I'he Orphic doctrine, tlien, is more ini})ortant in 
this connexion for what it suggested to philoso- 
phers than for itself. 

(4) Another influence, which began to make 
itself felt at Athens early in the 5th cent. B.C., 
was that of Ionian science. It must be remem- 
bered that Ionia was, co^aratively speaking, a 
country without a past. Tnere was no ‘ usage of 
the fathers,* as there was at Athens, to keep up 
the memory of older beliefs. The traditional doc- 
trine of the soul was obviously unsatisfactory from 
the scientific point of view. It is true that the 

1 Frag. 181 (96^ quoted by Plutarob, CoruoL ad ApoU. p. 
120 D. 


lonians were led by a natural human impulse, 
which seems to have ^ven rise both to science and 
to religion, to seek lor something * agdess and 
deathless * (a Homeric phrase adopted oy Anaxi* 
mauder), but they looked for it in tne world around 
them. Their central belief was that all the 
changing things of this world must be forms of 
one undying substance, which they called ' god * — 
a word wmeh they had completely secularized. 
In its developed form Ionian science held that this 
primary substance was * air * (t.e. vapour), and the 
soul was regarded simply as a portion of the 
boundless air which happened for the time being 
to be enclosed in a human, animal, or vegetable 
body. This is not, of course, to be identifiM with 
the dream-consciousness like the Orphic soul. 
Diogenes of Apollonia regarded the * internal air,* 
which was * a small portion of the god,* as the seat 
of our ordinary consciousness, and Heraclitus (who 
regarded the soul as fire) insisted specially on its 
identity with our waking life. On tiie other hand, 
it has no permanent reality of its own ; it is nothing 
that can be called ' I * or even ' this.* It is intro- 
duced into the body by respiration, and, if it is 
called immortal, that merely means that it returns 
at death to the undying air outside us.^ 

(5) Neither the Orphic 'soul* nor the 'soul* of 
Ionian science was a self any more than the 
Homeric. So far as we can judge, it was Pytha- 
goras who first regarded the soul in this way. If 
we are right in referring to him the doctrine of 
reminiscence {ivdixyYfais) and connecting it with 
that of reincarnation (jraXtyyevfff/a), it seems to 
follow that he must have regarded the soul, >yhlch 
is the seat of knowledge, as something with a 
permanent individuality of its own. If so, how- 
ever, his followers wore not very faithful to their 
master’s teaching. Those of them who emphasized 
its scientific side soon came to regard the soul as 
an 'attunoment* {dpfioHa) of the elements con- 
stituting the body, and of course such a theory is 
wholly inconsistent with its immortality, or oven 
its individuality. The soul is simply a function of 
the body. Pythagoreanism, then, only added to 
the existing confusion of ideas. 

In these circumstances, it is easy to see how it 
was that the Athenians of Llie Periclean age had 
no definite views about the soul at all. They con- 
tinued to perform the customary rites of the 
mortuary cult, and they continued to use the 
wholly inconsistent language of Homer. Down 
to the very end of the century the word ^pvx^ is 
hardly found in any but its Homeric sense of lifo 
as a tning to be lost. Even in the passages where 
it seems to be used of the seat of feeling — what we 
call the ' heart ’—the feelings attributed to it are 
always of the inarticulate kind which belong 
rather to the dream-consciousness than to the 
waking life. The idea of a real life of the soul 
after death is quite unknown. The orators some- 
times use such phrases as ' if the departed have 
any consciousness of tlie things in this world ’ ; but 
they speak very doubtfully, and it is obvious that 
they are thinking chiefly of the souls in the grave 
which were the oojeots of the mortuary cult. In 
the funeral orations delivered over those who had 
fallen in battle it was customary to introduce a 
'consolation* for their parents, but it is never 
suggested to them that the souls of their sons have 
perhaps departed to a better life. Under the influ- 
ences which have been described above, the only 
formula that seemed satisfactory was ‘Earth to 
earth and air to air,* and that this was considered 
quite orthodox is proved by the fact that it was 

1 Of. TheophrMtus, de Sens. 42 (of Diogenes of Apollonia): in 
84 6 at<r84ycrau, lUKphy iv rov 8«ov, K.T.X. For 

HeraoUtos sleep was Just being cot off from the surrounding 
Are. 
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em{>loyed in the epitaph on those who fell at 
Potid^a in 432 B.c. Plato, therefore, is histori- 
cally justified when he represents the companions 
of Socrates as startled when they hear that thoir 
master believes the individual soul to be immortal. 
To them the very idea was quite unfamiliar.' 

6. Socrates and Plato.— In the 4th cent, all this 
is changed. Isocrates speaks of the soul very 
much as we do, and it is freely identified with the 
normal consciousness. It is the seat of knowledge 
and ignorance, and it is the seat of character, it 
seems, then, that some one must have set forth a 
new view of the soul in the latter half of the 6th 
cent. B.C., and it is hard to think of any one who 
is likely to have done so except Socrates. Now it 
is certain from the jests of Aristophanes that 
Socrates was well known in 423 D.C. as a man who 
taught strange doctrine about the soul 
His disciples are referred to in derision os ^uxaf in 
the Clouds,^ and ho himself is said to practise 
ypvxo-ytayLa in the Birds* It is improbable that 
ipvxayur/ei at this date can moan anything else 
than ‘ calls spirits ’ from the other world ; and, 
unless the joke is to be regarded as intolerably 
frigid, we must suppose that Socrates was 
commonly known at this date (413 B.c.) to teach 
the immortality of the soul. Now, in the Analogy ^ 
Plato makes Socrates state twice over * witii great 
emphasis that the purpose of his mission was to 
get men * to care for their soul * {iTri/i€\u<rdai r9\i 
and to make it as good as they can. It 
does not seem possible that he could have made 
Socrates say this unless the fact had been well 
known, and it is certain that, if Socrates did say 
this, he was using the word * soul * in a sense 
it had not hitherto borne. We gather that he 
described it os * tliat in us which has knowledge 
and goodness* or their opposites, • and that he 
insisted that it was our true self and demanded 
our best care (ert/i^Xeia), * not only for the time of 
this life, but for all time.** 

Such, at any rate, is the doctrine which Plato 
always oscrilies to Socrates and which even 
Xenophon has tried to express in bis own way.^ 
Plato himself adopted it and gave it a scientific 
form. For him ‘ soul ’ was above all the source of 
motion {i.px^ Kivi^aews), It was the only thing 
which could move itself and other things without 
being itself moved by anything else. It was, 
therefore, ‘prior to the body’ {xpsap&repop rod 
athpLaros), and the efficient cause of everything good 
and bad. There are, os a matter of fact, bad 
things as well as good, and therefore there must 
be more souls than one. It is not easy to dis- 

1 For the hesitation of the Attio orators on the subjeot of ths 
soul see H. Meuss, ' Die Vorstellungen vom Dasein nach dem 
Tode l>ei den attisohen Bednern' iJahrb,/iir kiass. PhUologie. 
V. [1889J 801 fr.). The usual phrase is * if in any way the dead 
should acquire a oonsoiousness of what is now happening* (tl 
rivcf Twr r«reAevn|K<ir«i>r Xa/9oicr rp<hry rirl rod vv¥ yty¥Oft4vov 
irpdyfiarof aloBwiv), This explains also the doubtiul way in 
which Plato makes Socrates refer to the subject in the Apology. 
In this, as in other matters, he outwardly respeots the conven- 
tions of the Athenian law-courts. No inference can be flrawn 
as to his real beliefs about the soul, and in the Awlogy itself 
these are made sufficiently clear, as we shall see. The abeenos 
of all reference to a future life in the consolatory passages of 
the iwiti/^ioi Adyoi was pointed out by 0. Lebrs (PopuUlre 
Au/s&tUt teipsig, I860, p. 8811 The epitaph on those who fell 
at Potidasa says simply (CIA L 442) ai^p i^«64^aro, 

^/yMira M which we may compare Eur. Suppl. 6.83 : 

wvwfjM fiiy wpht aMpa, 1 o' ic y^v. For the surprise 
with which the companions of Socrates receive the announce- 
ment of his doctrine of soul of. esp. Rsp. z. 008 D : Ova ^orOiKrat, 

S’ 4y4, 6ri iSdyarof ^pAy ij aol ovShrort drdAAvrai 
Kal fun p stijring at me ') aal SavuAam flat* Md AC. 

oiiK cywyt* ei M rovr Ktia A4wtv ; It Is partioularly to be noted 
that, in the Piuedo ^£, 70 A, 80 D), even the Pythagorean 
associatea of Socrates are represented as quite inoreoulous. 
That Is because they had adopted the view tost the soul is the 
SppovlsL of the body. 

*1666 ft. 

4 24Dand80A. *01 e.g.. CWfo, 47S. 

< Ph4Mdo, 1070. f Cyr, viU. 7, Iftff. 


tingninh in Plato’s dialogues those parts of the 
doctrine of soul which lie inheritea from the 
Pythagoreans and Socrates and those which reveal 
his o>vn convictions, but the teaching of hi^ 
immediate successors and the criticisms of Aris- 
totle prove that the point chiefly emphasized by 
him was that the soul is the only ' self-mover.* 

It is spooiaily to be noted that the doctrine of the ‘self- 
mover * does not ooour In the Phesdo, and this seems to indicate 
that it is Platonic ratiier than Socralic. On the other hand, 
Socrates is made to expound It in the Phadrus^ with porfetii, 
dcarucas and precision. That, however, is in a strongly Py thu- 
gorizing passage, and it may he that the Pythagoreans had to 
some extent anticipated Plato’s theory. That seems to be 
suggested by what we know of the doctrines of Alcmeon, a 
younger contain |>orary of Pythagorusj who taught that the soul 
was immortal because it ruscrnbled immortal things, and was 
always In motion like the heavenly bodies. ‘-i Plato implies in 
the rhatdo ^ that Socrates had been interested in Alciiiojori’s 
view that the brain, rather than the heart, was the seat of 
sensation, so he must certainly have known liis theory of the 
•oul. We may Infer, however, from the silence of the Phatdo 
that this aspect of it did not appeal to him as strongly :i8 it did 
to Plato. It is important also to notice that in Plato the soul is 
always distinguislicd from the ‘forms’ (tlSri, iSiai). It is Just 
the existence of souls that makes it possible for the * forms ’ to 
enter into the world of beooming. 

If these views are correct, it follows that what 
is oallod the soul from the religious and ethical 
point of view was clearly apprehended for the first 
time by Socrates, and tnat it became the central 
thing in Plato’s system. To him the exi.<itenco of 
souls was the only pjisKible explanation of the exist- 
ence of a world. The movements of the heavenly 
bodies implied that there was a soul of the world, 
which was an animate creature [((pov)t and God 
could bo understood only if Ho were regarded as 
a soul. The soul of the world, the souls of the 
heavenly bodies, and the souls of inoii, auimuls, 
and plants were all created by God ; hut, once 
created, they would never he destroyed, because 
that would DO inconsistent with the goodness of 
God, who can only desire that they should become 
as like Himself as may be. That is, in brief, the 
doctrine of the soul which we owe to Greece. 

y. Aristotle. — It only remains for us to say some- 
thing of the reaction which followed at first on the 
proclamation of this doctrine. It begins at once 
with Aristotle, though, as usual, we can distinguish 
two conflicting strains in his thought. Ho is, in 
the first place, an Ionian, and he Uiereforo rebels 
against the spiritual interpretation of nature. Un 
the other hand, lie had been carried away, in spite 
of himself, by the teaching of Plato, and the beliefs 
he really cares about are just those which can- 
not be reconciled with the rest of his system or 
expressed in terms of it. He begins with the body, 
to which the soul is related as form to matter. It 
is not, however, a mere function of the body, and 
Aristotle will have nothing to do with the doctrine 
that it is an ‘attunement^ (dp/ioWa). On the con- 
trary, the iKidy is the instrument {Spyayoy) of the 
soul ; for matter is only a potency and exists only 
in so far as it is necessary for the realization of a 
form. Even so, however, soul is inseparably Umnd 
up with body, and can have no life apart from it. 
So far it is easy to follow, but then we are told, 
without any real explanation at all, that, while 
the most developed form of soul is mind (voOi), this 
mind is purely passive. There is another sense of 
mind in whicfi it is ‘separable from matter,’ and 
this alone is ‘ immortal and everlasting.’ The con- 
flicting interpretations of this doctrine given by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Averroes, and St. 
Thomas do not concern us here. The fact remains 
that Aristotle himself gives no intelligible account 
of the matter, and that he puts us off with a meta- 
phor, as he usually does when he has gone as far as 
his own system will take him without coming to 
the beliefs that he really cherished. Even the 
metaphor is instniotive. He tells us that this 

1 246Dff. t Arist ds Anima, 406a 80. 

>96B. 
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mind comos ‘from outside’ [9i/pa$€v\ which is a 
thoroughly Ionian way of speaking and is appar- 
ently derived from Anaxagoras. On the other 
hand, this doctrine lands Aristotle in a dualism 
which neither Anaxagoras nor Plato would have 
admitted. 1 1 is quite wrong to say, as Hohde does, 
that it is ‘a mythological element derived from 
Plato’s dogmatic system. ’ Even in his most mytho- 
logical moods Plato never lost sight of the unity 
of the individual soul. 

This point is frequently obscured by the stress laid on the 
doctrine of the ‘tripartite soul,' which Is used for dialectical 
purposes in the Jlepuf/iu} and for mythological purposes else- 
where. It is almost certainly Pythagorean, and connected with 
the doctrine of the iipiiovia. The three ‘ parts ' of the soul were 
identified with the throe intervals of the scale, the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave. Even In the liepvblie, however, we are 
left in no doubt that the soul Is really one. It is only when it 
is diseased that the three 'i>art8' seem to be independent of 
each other. 

8. Stoic and Epicurean doctrines.— The Stoic 
and Epicurean doctrines are still more obviously 
reversions to the standpoint of early Ionian science, 
though they too admit inconsistent elements from 
otlicr sources, such, e.g.^ as the Stoic belief that 
individual souls (which were regarded as corporeal) 
survived till the next world-conflagration (exTop- 
uHTit). That was denied by Panactiiis, but mos- 
serted by Posidonius, who Copied Platonic views 
wholesale. He is the source ot the popular ortho- 
doxy on the subject, as we find it represented in 
Cicero. For the Epicureans the atoms which com- 

S osed the soul were blown away * like smoke ’ at 
oath, though Epicurus left careful directions for 
the observation of his mortuary cult. Such is the 
strength of inherited tradition. 

As a matter of fact this cult was kept up more 
assiduously than ever, and the number of * heroes ’ 
increased daily. The teaching of the Orpines and 
others had left its mark, and there were parts of 
Greece where almost eveiy one seems to have been 
romoted to heroic honours after death. That, 
owever, need not mean a real belief in the soul’s 
immortality. Nor did the religious revival of the 
3rd and 4th centuries A.D. really bring anything 
new, except the worship of strange gods. The 
ideas about the soul which these brought with 
them had long been familiar in Greece. On the 
other hand, there arose a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction with traditional views, which the revival of 

J Pythagorism did little to meet. 

. Neo- Platonism and its influence on Christi- 
— It was only when the doctrine of Plato was 
again preached in its integrity by Plotinus that it 
once more became possible to hold a coherent 
doctrine of the soul. Neo- Platonism at its best 
owed nothing to exotic religions or popular super- 
stition, and there is no reason to believe that Plato 
would have disavowed his later followers. At the 
end it was only the Academy among the schools 
of Greece that retained any vitality, and it was 
through the Platonists that the true Greek doc- 
trine of the soul was passed on to Christian 
theology. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Augustine all learned in the school of Plato, and 
the direct influence of Aristotle was not to be felt 
for centuries yet. That was not what the Platon- 
ists designed. Plotinus ignored Christianity, and 
most of his followers were bitterly hostile to it. 
Nevertheless, it was on their teaching that the 
Catholic doctrine was based, and tlieir teaching 
goes back, through Plato, to Socrates, Pytha^ras, 
and the Orphics, who represent the ^mnuine Greek 
doctrine of the soul far more than Homer or the 
Attic tragedians do. There are two sides of tliis 
which are essential to it. In the first place, the 
soul is immortal, and that is the Italiote contrilm- 
tion to the doctrine. In the second place, this im- 
mortal soul is just our ordinary consciousness ; it 
is the seat of know ledge and error, of goodness and 


badness. That is the Ionian contribution. The 
two views were fused into one at Athens, the 
place where western and eastern influences met 
and reacte<l on one another, and this must have 
happened in the 5th cent. B.G. ; for it was only 
then that the necessary conditions for such a fusion 
existed. The practical inference was that the 
soul which we know in our everyday waking life 
requires as much care {( rifiiXf ta) as any Orphic 
votary had ever bestowed on the fallen divinity 
within him. Plato represents this as the burden 
of the mission of Socrates, and there does not seem 
to be any good ground for disbelieving him. 

l.iTiRATnax.— B. Rohde. Ptyeh^‘9^ 2 vola., Tubingen. 1010 
this work supersedes all the earlier literature of the subject ; 
ts only defect is that it overlooks the importance of Socrates 
altogether, with the result liiat it fails to distinguish the Pytha- 
gorean and Socratio element in Plato’s writings from his own 
scientific teaching on the subject) ; A. Dieterl^, Nekyia^ Leip- 
zig, 1893; J. Adam, in Cambridge University Prceleotions 
delivered b^ore the Senate, Cambridge, 1906, p. 29 ff., The 
Religions Teachers of Oreeee, Edinburgh, 1908 ; J. Burnet, 
Plato's Pheedo, Oxford, 1911, The Sooraw Doctrine ^ the Soul, 
London, 1916, reprint^ from the Proceedings qf the BrilUh 
Acodsmy, vii. [1916-16] 286 ff. JOHN BURNKT. 

SOUL (Hindu). — From the very earliest 
moment at which we can trace the Aryan race 
which invaded India (perhaps in the second mil- 
lennium B.O.), and became there the nucleus of 
the Hindu people, they already distinguished the 
soul from the body and believed that it survived 
death. The evidence is their ancestor-worshipj in 
which they laid out food for the souls of their def^ 
ancestors to eat. The character of the food is 
sufficient proof that, at the time when the rite 
was formed, they still thought of tlie soul os 
being of the same nature as the body. 

As in the case of other primitive races, their 
idea of survival was for long undefined ; they had 
no conviction that the soul lasted for ever. But a 
change came after the rise of the heavenly gods 
{devns) among them : * they began to believe that 
the souls of their ancestors lived with or near these 
gods, and that was followed by the idea that some 
god conferred immortality on them, at least on 
those who had lived good lives on earth.* From 
that faith there would naturally spring the con- 
viction that the soul was of such a nature as to lie 
fit to live for ever. 

At an unknown date, perhaps in the 7th or 8th 
cent. B.G., the belief in transmigration and karma 
{qq.v, ) was formed among a small group of think- 
ing men in N. India and gradually y)read from 
them to the whole Hindu people.* The central 
idea of this doctrine is that of moral requital : 
man’s soul lives many lives on earth, and reaps in 
a later the moral harvest which he has sown in 
an earlier life. As the happiness and misery of 
each existence are proof that the soul lived before 
and did good and evil actions, the theory compels 
the belief that the process of life and death can 
have had no beginning; and, as the actions of 
every life that is lived demand another life for 
their expiation, there is no escape from the con- 
clusion tnat the process of repeated birth can have 
no end. The souls of men are thus eternal, have 
had no beginning, and can have no end. Each is 
an indestructible eternal entity. This is the first 
important idea in the Hindu concept of soul. 

Une element in the theory of requital is that a 
man who has lived a very good life may be bom 
in bis next life as a roytu personage, a petty 
godllng, or even one of the greatest gods, while, 
u he has lived a very evil life, he may be born in 
the very lowest gr^e of society, as a devil, an 

1 See art. AsoBSTOR-woRauiP and Cult ok tub Dbad (Indian). 

See art. Aryan Rklioion, vol. U. p. :}1. 

8 A. A. Macdonell, Vedio Mythology, Straasburg, 1897, p. 160. 

< H. Oldenberg, Pie I^reder Upanishaden um die At^nge 
des Ruddhismm, 06ttingen, 1915, pp. 28, 106. 
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animal, or even a plant. Clearly this implies that 
ixU souls, whether now living as gods, devils, men, 
or plants, ars essentially the same, the differences 
between them being only elements of their tem- 
porary status, which have come on them as a 
result of their actions. This is the second charac- 
teristic clement in the Hindu concept of soul. 

The contemnoraneons Hindu ix)lytheisni is 
clearly reflectea in this notable idea. There can 
be no doubt that the men who formed the theory 
of transmigration and karma were polytheists. If 
they had been theists, the concept of the Supreme, 
high above all men and ordinary gods, would have 
exercised an intlnence in several directions. The 
process of requital would have been conceived as 
under his control, and the idea of the human spirit 
would inevitably have been formed in relation to 
him, while the fact is that, from the beginning, 
the process of karnux was regarded as automatic, 
and there was no thought of a soul of a higher 
order, all being conceived as on a single plane. 

Yet it seems to be true that at the very time 
when the theory of transmigration and karma was 
formed, or even earlier, another concept, which 
was destined to produce immeasurable results in 
India, was gradually taking shape* in a small 
intellectual circle in N. India — the philosophic 
concept of the Hrahuuin- Atman, the earliest germ 
of the Vedfinta philosophy. At first the idea 
seems to have been that within, behind, and 
beyond the whole visible and invisible universe of 
man’s experience and beliefs there is a spiritual 
existence of the most exalted order, free, intelli- 
g«nt, joyful. It was called the Brahman, the 
Atman, or the Brahman-Atman. It was some- 
times said to be the source of all gods and men 
and the universe ; at another time it was identified 
with the all. One of the commonest statements 
about it is that it alone exists : * One there is and 
there is no second.* 

Ilut it was not long before tlie theory of rebirth 
and hirma provoked a reaction.* While the idea 
of just rcMiuital was felt to be a great gain, the 
finer spirits soon began to regard the prospect of an 
endlc.H.s series of births and deaths as intolerable. 
The que.stion was asked, Is there no means whereby 
one may bo released from the netjessily of rebirth ? 
In response to this desire of the spirit, a whole 
series of philosophic theories, each one a theory of 
release, sprang into being. The earliest and most 
significant of these theories springs from the belief 
in the ever free and joyful Atman, Some thinker 
reached the conviction that his own soul was the 
Atman — not a product of it, nor a portion of it, 
but the whole ; and he began to teach that he who 
knows that hia own spirit is the Atman is thereby 
released from all bonds, and therefore from the 
bondage of rebirth. 

’riiis theory of the identity of the divine and the 
human spirit is tlie root of the Vedanta nhilosophy 
and first finds expression in tJi© early Upani^ads. 
As the source of the conception lies in the original 
contrast between man, lH)und in the toils of rebirth 
and karma, on the one hand, and God, ever free 
and ioyful, on the other, the contrjwt is very 
clearly developed in these writings. The idea that 
the Atman has nothing to do with karma and 
rebirth is especially prominent. Since the Atman 
is not burdened with karma, it must be completely 
inactive — completely apart from all the tempta- 
tions and toils of the sense-world. Hence, although 
no definite system is taught in the Upani^ads, 
there is a broad and very general tendency to 
describe the Atman as being not only inactive 
but also (1) abstract intelligence rather than an 

1 Oldenberg. np. 80-104 ; P. Deussen, AUgemsin* Qsseh. der 
PhiloaophU, Leipzig, 1804, i. i. 169 ff. 

* Oldenberg, pp. 124-147. 


intelligent personality, (2) thought rather than 
will, (3) al>ove the petty distinctions of morality. 
Therefore, since this was the teaching of the 
earliest system of release (a system which has had 
an immea-surable influence in India), and since it 
taught the identity of man’s soul with this abstract 
impersonal intelligence, the great stream of Hindu 
thought lias always tended to conceive the human 
spirit as being essentially intelligence, to regard 
personality, will, and emotion as belonging to the 
lower reaches of human nature, because they are 
involved in action, whicli leads to karma, and to 
think of morality as a set of rules belonging 
merely to the .social life of man and therefore 
having little or no relation to the nature of the 
soul. 

This tendency has produced momentous results 
in Indian thought anil religion. The almost total 
neglect of the will and the extreme weakness of 
ethics in Hindu philosophy, and the great em- 
phasis laid on ritualism, or on knowledge, rather 
than on ethical change as the way of salvation in 
Hinduism, are all attributable to this cause. 

In spite of this broad general tendency, the 
teaching of the Upanijfads is by no moans uniform. 
Lines of thought running in many directions may 
be found, from which divergent systems sprang at 
later dates. Ono of these is the l:>aukhya (a.o,) 
philosophy, which is a realistic dualism. There 
are two eternal existences, original nature (prakrti) 
and an infinite number of individual spirits 
(puruga)\ there is no God. Each spirit is intelli- 
gence, but no more, merely a solitary, passive 
spectator of the operations of nature. This con- 
cept has clearly been formed from the common 
idea of the human soul already spoken of. Hut 
for our purpose the most interesting point is this — 
that in this philosophy there took shape a psycho- 
logical theory whiofi, with modifications, has been 
hmd in all forms of Indian religion. Krom prakfti, 
besides the visible things of the world, there is.sueB 
a series of subtle substances — buddhi, ahamkdra, 
manas, ‘intellect,’ ‘ egoism,’ ‘ mind,’— and also the 
senses, by means of wliich the functions of per- 
ception, generalization, and decision arc carried 
out. Ill this {>hysical series we have the fact 
made plain that, according to the Hindu idea, the 
human spirit is not an active power which thinks 
and feels and wills, but is the pure light of cuii- 
Bciousnoss. 

At a later date another philosophy was formed 
known as the Vai&e^ika (q.v.), which recognizes 
the existence of many souls and the reality of tlie 
world. In this philosophy the concept of the soul 
is richer and fuller than in any earlier .Mystciii. 
Feeling and will as well as thought are recognized 
as its mnetions.* 

The central school of the Vedanta, with which 
the great name of Sahkanacharya (y.v.) is linked, 
is monistic, advaita. It interprets with strictness 
lx)th the leading declarations of the Upani^ads, 
viz. that the Atman alone exists, and that the 
human spirit is the Atman. Consequently, its 
doctrine of the human soul is in accordance with 
these standards. In Deusseii’s words ; 

*To Itareapplioabluall those negative characteristics whoss 
purpose is to secure the conception of Urahman from all Ideas 
by which His Being might seem to be limited. Therefore the 
soul is, like Brahman, (1) omnipresent, or, as we should say, 
spaceless, (2) omniscient and omnipotent, (B) ncitlier agent nor 
enjoy er (or sufferer^ os the case may be).’ 9 

In the theistic sects, which were formed in the 
early Christian centuries, the central ideas of the 
Vedanta philosophy — that the Atman alone exist.s, 
and that the human spirit is the Atman— nif'-. held, 
but they are not interpreted so strictly as in the 
monistic Ved&nta. These systems \7iry amongst 

iJ. 0. Ohatterjl, The Hindu Realiem, Allahabad, 1912. 

p. 102. 

9 The Syntem of the Veddnta, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1912, p 4 (W. 
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themselves in some degree in their statement of 
the relation of the soul to God, foar forms of 
theory being held, as follows: (1) Suddhadvaita x 
pure monism ; this, though called pure monism, is 
not 80 strictly monistic as the advaita ; (2) vi^(- 
admitax modi lied monism, identity with a differ- 
ence; this is the commonest point of view; (3) 
hhedCibheda or dvailadyaita i the relation is both 
monistic and dualistic; (4) bhedUf or dvaita: 
dualism. 

Yet these differences are not of much practical 
import, except in so far as they modify the con- 
ception of the state of the soul after release. In 
t)>e monistic Ved&nta, the identity of the soul 
with God being hold in the strictest possible way, 
the seeming individuality of the soul in life is 
interpreted as an illusion, and release means the 
disappearance of the illusion, the complete absorp- 
tion of tlie man in God.' Of the theistic sects, on 
the other hand, while a few teach absorption, the 
inaMs believe in the actual reality of the soul, and 
teach that in release the soul either enters into a 
mystical union with God in which individuality is 
not lost or spends eternity in a fellowship with 
God which does not in the slightest impair ^rson- 
ality. In their account of the nature of the soul 
they vary between the Sahkhya conviction that it 
is a spectator, but in no sense an agent or an 
enjoyor, and the Vai6e§ika theory that it wills and 
feels as well as acts. Yet, even if they declare 
the soul an agent, all the active psychological 
functions are still ascribed to buddht, aham^rat 
and rnanas — the triple physical concomitant of the 
soul in Hinduism. Most of them teach that after 
release the soul is omnipresent and omniscient, but 
they differ in their account of its size, some declar- 
ing that it is atomic, others that it is infinite. 
The Sri-Vai^navas, e.^., the sect of R&mUnuja, 
teach that the soul is consciousness, but is also an 
agent, that it is atomic in size, and that in release 
it is omniscient, unrestricted in movement, and 
able to realize all its wishes.^ 

LiTKRATuai.— S«e the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. N. Farquhar. 

SOUL (Iranian). —Little need be added under 
this heading to what has been said in the art. 
Philosophy (Iranian), especially under § z {d) and 
(e), and the latter part of § 3 , concerning the 
psychological analyHi.s of the human compound — 
so favourite a topic in lioth Avestan and later 
literature. Of the terms urvan^ ahu^ baodah^ 
dnena^ fravaHy and in later times khrat, inr, Adi, 
which express various spiritual faculties or con- 
stituents of man’s non-material nature, the first 
named, urvan (gen. unino), is generally taken as 
expressing most closely what we mean by our 
word ‘soul’ in the widest sense. Its form and 
meaning seem to have come down practically 
unaltered from the Gdthas to the Pahlavi rubdno 
and modern Persian ravdn. It is generally 
admitted that it is that element of man which 
remains immortal after death and bears the re- 
sponsibility of reward or punishment for his 
actions in this life. Hence it is commonly em- 
ployed in contrast to tanUy the body. And in a 
hrooder sense the two opposed terms are used, at 
least in the later literature, to indicate the spirit- 
ual and the material worlds respectively. Thus 
in the curious diagram of the Dtnkart reproduced 
in art. Dualism (Iranian) the whole of being 
{yehevdn) is carefully divided into two opposed 
parts, rdbdno and tanu. It is not only of men 
that urvan is predicated, but also, though rarely, 
in both Gftthio and later Avesta, of animals.* 
I Deasien, Syitem tKe Veddntay p. 478. 

9 A. Y. SuUitanksr, Tenehingi ^ Vedanta according to 
Ranwmtda, Vienna, 1906, p. 78 f. 

* E.e., Yacna xxxix. % (of cstUe) and 4 (of wild animals): 
Vend^ddy xili. 16 (of the otter), and Ya» xUi. 74 (of 


The soul of the primeval ox (gf.ud urvan) was 
taken up into heaven after its slaughter and 
became Uie well-known tntelary genius of cattle. 

After a man’s death, according to the famous 
description of Vendidddy xix., and the Hadokht- 
Nasky the sonl hovers above his head for three 
days, but on the fourth morning sets out on its 
journey towards the Ghinvat Bridge, which leads 
to the next world, and on its way meets the 
strange female fi^ire, the creation and personifi- 
cation of the man^B deeds, words, and thoughts in 
this life— an exquisitely beautiful damsel in the 
case of the virtuous soul, a horrible hag in that of 
the sinful soul — ^who ushers it either to eternal 
happiness or to misery and punishment. 

Tne relationship of the urvan to the fravaSi 
{q,v.)y in spite of ail that has been written on the 
subject, still remains very obscure, and probably 
was never very clearly defined. The etymology 
of urvan is also uncertain. It is almost certainly 
from s/vavy *to choose,’ indicating the faculty of 
free will. 

Litrraturb.— T hfe art. ‘ Urvan' in C. Bartholomae, Altiran- 
iechtB WOrUrhuch^ Strassbnrfc, 1004 (concise and full of useful 
information) ; all the ordinary translators and commentators, 
C. de Harles, J. Darmestetor, etc. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

SOUL (Muslim).'—!. In the Qur'an and in 
popular belief.— According to the (Qur’an,* Allah, 
when He created the first man, breathed into him 
the Bonl {nafft) or the spirit of life (nlA). In 
Adam’s soul were created the souls of all his 
descendants, and the act of endowing with life the 
embryo in the womb is thus a second creation.^ 
The soul has its seat in the heart, and is accord- 
ingly often described in the Qur’an by the phrase 
* heart, hearing, and sight,’ or * hearing, sight, and 
heart.’ ^ In particular, the heart is the abode of 
religions knowledge and of faith or unbelief. 
Should All&h see good to leave a man in unbelief, 
He seals up or narrows his heart, closes his ears, 
and puts a veil upon his eyes ; ® on the other hand. 
He enlarges the heart of believers, and opens their 
ears to the divine revelation. As is usually the 
case in religious psychology, hearing is of more 
iinportanoe than sight, and as a rule precedes it in 
any mention of the iw'o. Thus Allah Himself 
hears and sees;* He is the hearer, the knower.’ 
He expresses Himself by the eternal Word. By 
unanimous Muslim tradition, Muhammad re- 
ceived his revelation by the ear. It is by means 
of hearing that faith is imparted to the heart. 

Besides heart, hearing, and sight, however, 
Allfth at the creation endowed the soul with two 
fundamental propensities, viz. wickedness and 
piety* — an impulse towards evil and an impulse 
towards good. Originally this may have implied 
simply that every soul has these two impulses, and 
that it was Muhammad’s part to address his 
admonitions to the good impulse, the good side of 
the will. Gradually, however, the preaching of 
the Prophet comes to ignore the numan will. 
All&h alone has a will in the proper sense ; man is 
a being who knows and acts, but has no volition 
of his own, and his whole duty is to be prudent, to 
give heed to God’s word, and to obey it. 

Moreover, as Allfth breathes the soul into the 
body from without, He can also separate the two, 
as in sleeping and dreaming or at death.* Of the 
soul’s continued existence after death the Qur’ftn 
says little to which we can attach a definite 

quadrupeds, aquatic and winged animals, etc. (though here the 
uruntf seem identified with the/mtMtit«l). 

1 For views of the soul among the Arabs of pre-Muhammadan 
Umea of. art Asass (Ancient), vol. i. p. 669 ff., esp. 67111. 

* XV. X9. * xxxix. 8. 

4 ii. 6, and pattfm, xvL 80, etc., esp. xxxil. ft. 

*11. 6,xvl.Ua •lv.61. 

7U.181. 9X01.71. 

» Vi. 60 , xxxix. 41 . 
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meaning. When the pious die, Allah brings their 
souls near Himself, and keeps them there until He 
unites them again with their risen bodies at the 
day of judgment.^ 

Those notices have been considerably amplified 
by tlie Tradition, and many elements have been 
added also by popular belief in the various Muslim 
lands. As it is impossible here to enter fully into 
details, we restrict ourselves to a few of the main 
features reflected in tlie popular theology. 

As regards the pre-oxistenco of souls, the Tradi- 
tion supplies the following particulars. Between 
the first creation of souls in the soul of Adam and 
the second in the mother’s womb they are kept by 
Allah in His treasure-house or in a shrine attached 
to His throne. When their time has come. He 
transmits them from His heavenly realm into the 
human embryos. It is true that Clod creates a far 
larger number of non-human souls or spirits— 
those of animals, demons, angels, and devils — but 
it is naturally the human soul and its destiny that 
engage the supreme interest of man. Nor is the 
soul’s pre-existence a subject of anything like so 
much concern us its future, its lifo after death. 
Here the dreams of eschatological fantasy are 
lavishly drawn unon. Just as here and now man 
is surrounded ana attended by angels and spirits, 
so the souls of the dying are taken in charge by 
the angel of death, who conveys those of believers 
to blessedness and those of unbelievers to per- 
dition. The soul departs from the body (on the 
most widely current view) by way of the mouth, 
while some hold that it leaves by the back of the 
head. Another very common belief is that the 
soul which at death has been carried to heaven is 
sent back again by God, and that it sojourns for 
a longer or shorter period beside the body in the 
grave. It is there subjected to an examination by 
the angels Munkir and Nakir. If it asserts its 
belief in Islftra— the great test is the creed, good 
works being of minor importance — the angels 
carry it aloft to heaven and set it upon a candle- 
stick by the throne of God. The evil soul, the 
soul that does not know its Lord, is, on the other 
hand, tormented there and then, and also after- 
wards in hell. The souls of believers who have 
done evil pass inUj purgatory. A fairly prevalent 
idea is that the departed soul survives till the day 
of judgment in the form of a bird— the soul of the 
believer living in a green bird, that of the un- 
believer in a olack one. The souls of those who 
have been murdered sit beside their graves in 
the form of owls and cry for vengeance. 

It is popularly believed that the departed soul 
has severed itself from the body greatly against 
its will; and it accordingly remains near the 
corpse as long as the latter is not wholly decom- 
posed. This again affords grounds for the belief 
that intercourse may continue for a time between 
the dead and their surviving relatives. The 
prayers, alms, and good works of the living 
benefit the souls of the dead. 

The synthesis of body and soul during man’s 
earthly life is regarded as relatively loose. There 
is a great variety of belief as to the seat of the 
soul. There is no doubt, however, that the soul 
can leave the body during sleep. In its real 
nature it is known to God alone, and, os the Qur’an 
says,* man knows but little about it. Nevertheless 
popular thought usually conceives of the soul as 
a material entity, and with this idea it conjoins 
speculations regarding the various classes of spirits 
—spirits or souls of the prophets, the angels, the 
jinn, the devils, human Mings, and animals, and 
these in all their species and varieties. On the 
day of resurrection the souls of men, as belonging 
to their bodies, return, and enter into their re- 
ilxxjd. 7. *xvU.87. 


novated material frame, and tliereupon Allah 
assigns them for all eternity to paradise or hell, 
the joys or pains of which are represented, alike 
in the Qur’an and in popular belief, as being of a 
physical rather than a spiritual character. The 
wicked are to burn for ever in hell without being 
consumed, while the good are to eat and drink for 
ever in paradise, and live there with beautiful 
youths and maidens, without weariness or satiety. 
The delights of paradise are accordingly those of 
men. As regards the blesHcdncss that women are 
to expect in the beyond, the Tratlitioii is altogether 
silent. 

2. In the theologians and the mystics.— The 
rudimentary notions of the Qur’an and jxipular 
thought regarding the soul are found again in the 
conceptions of the theologians and mystics, there 
assuming, however, a number of forms varying 
from the grossest materialism of the masses to the 
extreme spiritualism of allegorical interpretation, 
and in part modified by the influence of Christian 
theology and philosophical speculation. In the 
theological systems tM, as in ordinary thinking, 
the doctrine of the soul is concerned mainly with 
subjects like the hereafter, resurrection, hell, 
purgatory, and paradise. The theologians, how- 
ever, are more interested than either the Qur’an or 
the Tradition in the soul ns a fact of experience, 
though they do not deal with it empirically. 
Their speculations regarding the nature of the 
soul, its properties and capacities, and its con- 
nexion with the material body are coloured 
throughout by views already current. 

The earliest groups of Muslim theologians 
{Mutakallimiln) * — those of all schmds, orthodox or 
heterodox— take a more or less material view of 
the soul. All that exists, from the divine spirit to 
the animal soul, is body or of bodily nature. With 
many of them this is simply the popular view, hut 
in some thinkers — s.flr., Hisham — we probably 
must trace it to Stoic influence. Those who do 
not actually regard the soul as matter define it as 
an accident of material substance. We find this 
conception in the Muslim atornists,* according to 
whom the whole world consists of atoms and their 
accidents, and among these accidents they place 
souls, or the manifestations and activities of souls. 
Like the atoms, souls come into bein^ and pass 
away again every instant. This denial of the 
indefiendence and continuity of their essential 
nature does not impugn their immortality, but 
merely does away with the nexus of natural 
causality. It thus presents no analogy to the 
modern theory of actuality (Wundt, etc.). It 
might be more aptly compared with the Buddliistio 
conception, though the element of causality, which 
is the essential characteristic of the latter, is not 
recognized by the Muslim atornists. According to 
these thinkers, Allah creates anew every moment 
the soul, or its phenomena and activities, as 
accidents of bodily substances {i.e. atoms), whether 
of the body as a whole, or of a number of atoms, 
or even of a single atom in the heart. Among 
those who stood apart from popular beliefs, among 
free-thinkers, ana especially among physicians, 
the accidentalistic theory assumes a form in which 
the soul is regarded as a combination or a combin- 
ing ratio of the bodily elements. On the other 
hand, the conception of the soul as a substance 
was very freouently conjoined with the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. 

The doctrine of the soul as a purely spiritual 
substance constituting the essential nature of man 
was held by only a few of the earlier theologians — 

1 From about the 12th cont. mo«t thooloffiana adhere either 
to a mystical dualism or ipirituallstn, on tno one hand, or, on 
the other, to a psycholoi^ that had developed under the 
Influence of Arietotle. 

* Of. art. Atomio Thiobt (Muhammadan), vol. U. p. 202f. 
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and his school. These regarded 
the connexion between sool and body as being 
effected by the spirit of life {rUh^ TveO/ui) : it was 
only by the mediation of that spirit that the soul 
comd op<irato upon the body. The body is a pro- 
duct of the soul, or is at all events dej> 6 ndent upon 
it. The soul, in its essential nature, is simply pure 
knowledge and pure volition. and his 

school usually detino the soul as inward volitional 
action— a view which must not be identified with 
voluntarism in the modem sense. What they 
mean is, on the one hand, that the external actions 
of human beings are all in the stream of natural 
aiusality, and, on the other, that the soul manifests 
its freedom in its inner volition, and is therefore 
not determined directly (as most theologians held) 
by the supreme will of God. 

The spiritualistic tendencies of the view that the 
^>ul is a substance distinct from the body are found 
in many of the mystics, and, somewhat temjiered 
in form, anioni' tne theologians who were intia- 
enced by mysticism. Al-GhazAli' and al-Arabi^ 
may be mentioned as two of the most prominent 
representatives of this view. The mystics, in the 
first place, have n peculiar terminology, which, 
while showing affinity to the usage of the Qur^ftn, 
has been coloured even more decidedly by Hellen- 
istic yvwffis and Christian theology. Thus nafa^ 
the ordinary Arabic equivalent of they bring 
down to the sphere of physical life, giving it the 
sense of * sensuous desire’ {iri9ufila, ope(is). Con- 
versely, they exalt the rwA {rveDpM, apiritua) by 
making it the immaterial psychic principle. They 
give a meaning identical with that of ruh to the 
term qalb^ ‘ heart.* But, when they use ruh in the 
sense given to it in the philosophical and medical 
tradition,* they attach an adjective — e.g., ruh 
lyuvwanly ‘spiritus animalis.’ As regards the 
actual facts of the mystical psychology, again, the 
more salient features may be summarized as follows. 
The soul {rUh or qalb) is an immaterial substance 
of divine or go<l-liko nature ; it is God’s image in 
man, light of His light. The body is a thing of 
inferior worth— a view found in many varieties of 
form. It is the soul, however, that constitutes the 
essential nature of man, his distinctive character. 
Having been created by God, through the agency 
either of angels or of the world-soiu, it seeks the 
way back to God with ardent yearning. The 
stages of this return, leading at l^t to ecstasy or 
the unio myatkaf are very variously enumeraM.^ 
The indiviutial soul can prepare itself for union 
with the Supreme Essence by pious exercises, 
meditation, absorption in the inner life— asceticism 
and good works are of secondary importance, or 
belong to one of the lower stages. The real union, 
however, the ecstatic state, the illumination, the 
revelation of divine mysteries — all this conies in a 
moment, not as the reward of human merit, but as 
Allah’.n beatific gift of grace to the soul. While 
the psychology of the mystics assigns a largo place 
to the emotional factor in religion— the affective 
states of the soul — yet the supreme end of man’s 
life is always represented as a form of knowledge 
{yr^ii) won by immediate experience of the divine. 
This crowning intuition is reached by way of self- 
knowledge, for * ho who knows himself knows also 
his Lord.’* 

3 . In the philosophers and the physicians.— The 
spiritual or mystical psychologv described above is 
found also in many Muslim philosophers, though in 
a different context of thought and with some differ- 

1 Of. art. Kthios ah© Moealitt (Muslim), vol. v. p. 608 f. 

> Of. art. Uu 9 tI al-DIm um al-'ArabT, voI. tUI. p. 907 ff. 

» Of. I 3. *Ct. art. ^Fis. 

* This saving is the inversion of an idea found in pseudo- 
Plato, 129ff. ; it reached the Arabs through the 

medium of Neo-Platonism, and so passed into Uie general 
tradition. 


enoe in expression. In point of fact, mysticism 
had felt the influence of philosophy, while, again, 
both philosopher and mystic were indebted to 
the same sources. The philosophers most closely 
related to the mystics are the so-called philosophers 
of illumination or revelation, who aerive their 
doctrine from Hermes, etc. In their numerous 
devotional or hortatory works they inculcate the 
soul’s withdrawal from the material world and its 
return to God. Even the more typical Peripatetics 
of Islftm, however, import mystical elements into 
their doctrine of the soul, or crown the Aristotelian 
psycholojnr with mysticism. In so doing, never- 
theless, tiiey differ in two respects from tlie theo- 
logians and the pure mystics : they speak more of 
the powers or faculties of the human soul than of 
creation, God’s grace, or resurrection, and they 
allow greater scope to the empirical investigation 
of the soul. The latter is especially true of the 
medical savants. Taken as a whole, tlie philo- 
sophico- medical psychology is a syncretism of 
Platonic and Aristotelian views, and here a factor 
of the utmost importance was the influence of 
Galen. The earliest document typical of this 
school is a little work by Qus^ ibn Luq&, a Syrian 
Christian (c. A.D. 835), dealing with the difference 
between spirit (riih, irveO/ia, apiritua) and soul. 
We are here told that the spirit spreads outwards 
from the heart as a subtle wdy and controls the 
functions of the organic frame. It is the breath, 
the spirit of life, animating the whole body, and 
ceasing to be when the body dies. It is likewise 
tins spirit of life which, in a more refined form, 
effects the conservation, combination, and recollec- 
tion of sense- perceptions in the ventricles of the 
brain. Thus the gathering together of sense- 
impressions (general sensation) and the process of 
representation or conception (0a#'ra<r(a) ore localized 
in the fore-brain ; the appraisement of what is 
represented— reflexion and asscKuation— in the mid- 
brain ; the faculties of memory (including recol- 
lection) and movement in the hind- brain. This 
spirit is quite distinct from the soul, the difference 
being one not of degree, but rather like that 
between matter and form. The soul is an incor- 
poreal substance — the entelechy of the body con- 
joined with it ; and, as simple substance, it is 
immort>al. The rveOpa is its instrument, by means 
of which it animates the body and renders it capable 
of motion and perception. 

These views were adopted, and even elaborated, 
by the Muslim philosophers of the 11th or Pith and 
later centuries, as well as by many llioologians. 
Here we find in particular two characteristic 
developments, viz. the doctrine of the inner senses, 
and the doctrine of the povt (aql). As regards 
the former, while Galen had distinguished three 
inner powers of the soul as localized in the tliree 
cerebral chambers, Muslim philosophers enumerate 
these powers as three, four, or even five, and in 
the last case they find five inner senses correspond- 
ing to our five external senses. According t^) the 
dualism of the mystics and the philosophers of 
revelation,' the inner senses are to be regarded as 
higher spiritual faculties of the immaterial soul, 
while, according to the so-called Aristotelians of 
Islam (al-Farabi [gr.r.], Avicenna [ 7 . 0 .], etc.), they 
stand midway between the external senses and the 
purely spiritual intellect (foOi, 'aql). Schemati- 
cally, the doctrine might be set forth as follows. 
The fore-brain is the seat of (1) general perception 
{koip^ aUrOnfaii) and (2) the faculty of sense-present- 
ation (Aristotle’s ^pra^la) ; the mid-brain that of 
(3) reflexion, which is not only reproductive, but 
capable of moulding the elements of perception 
and presentation into new forms by (Crimina- 
tion and (X>mbination (and therefore <H)rresponding 
1 Of. f a. 
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piirtly to Aristotle’s ^ovrao-ia and partly to Galen’s 
9tavortTtK6v) ; in tlio hind-brain are localized (4) the 
faculty of sensuous judgment (54fa), which deals 
with the particulars of perception and conception ; 
and (5) memory, together witn the faculty of recol* . 
lection {i.e. Galen’s fxvrifiopvurtic6p). Some philoso- ; 
phors regard (2) as recollection of the sensnons 
forms, and (6) as recollection of the meanings 
associated with these forms. 

The intelligence or rational soul {povs) is an im- 
material principle, towering above the vegetative 
and animal soul, as above external and internal 
sense. The speculations of Muslim philosophers 
regarding it are almost entirely metaphysical or 
epistenioTogioal, and provide no frosh material for 
psychology. In the hands of Muslim thinkers the 
reripatetic system becomes purely intellectualistic, 
and their doctrine of the soul virtually ignores the 
emotional and volitional aspects of human life. 
Their psychology as a whole shows little original- 
ity. Certain Iresh developments, however, are 
found in the works of al-Haitham (f 1038), who 
had an inkling of certain important results of 
modern experimental psychology laws of 

colour-mixture, Weber’s law), and also knew some- 
thing of the duration of perception and mental 
assimilation. His principal work deals with optics, 
and contains scattered observations on psycho- 
logical points. He had unfortunately no successor 
in Muslim thought. 

Lithratitrs.— D. B. Macdonald, The Reliffiout Attitude and 
Life in lalam. Chicaffo, 1009 (contains a good deal of psvoho- 
logioal matter) ; M. Horten, Die religum Qedankentoeli dee 
Volkee im heutigen Islam, i.. Halle, 1917, ii. 1918 ; D. Kauf- 
mann, Die Sinne, Leipzig, 1884 ; S. Horovita, Die Peychologie 
hei den iildischen Religxone-PhUosophen dee Miitelaliers von 
SsMdia oie MainiunL 4 pts., Breslau, 1898-1912, in Jahreeber, 
dee jiid.'iheol. Seminare', M. Horten, Die phUosophUchen 
Syeteme der epekulativen Theoloaen im Islam, Bonn, 1912; 
Ilermetie Trietnegieti qui apud Arabee fertur de Caetigatione 
animee libellum, ed. O. Bardenhewer, Bonn, 1878 ; M. wolff. 
Muhaminedanische Esehatologie, lieipsig, 1872 (Arabic and 
Oernian) ; al-Ghazill, Ad‘durracU-/dkhira(LaPmepr4oieuee), 
ed., with French tr. by L. Gautier, Geneva, 1878 (with this 
should be compared al-Ghaz&If's Al^madnUn al-eaghir and 
various sections of his Ihyd 'ulum cU-din) : M. Asin Palacios, 

* La Psicologla Hcguri Mohidln Abenarabi,' in Aotee du aiv* Ctm- 
grke itUemaL dee orientalietee, Paris, 1900, iii. 79 ff. ; Kitdb 
madnl al-nafe : Bueh vom Weeen der Setde. m. I. Goldzlher, in 
A(xO ix. [1^7] 1; Costa- Ben-Lucee de dipsrentia animoe et 
spiritns, tr. J. Hispolensis, Innsbrtiok, 1878 {Dibl. Philos, 
vu'dioi oftatis, ed. O. S. Baracb, ii.) ; and the Arabio original, 
ed. L. Oheikho, in TraiUs inmite d’aneiene philoaophee 
arabee^, Beirut, 1011 ; S. Landauer, * Die Peychologie des Ibii 
Sina,* In ZDMd xxix. [1876]; H. Bauer, Die Peychologie 
Alhazena, MUnster, 1911 (also in 0. B&umker and G. von Hert- 
ling, Beitrdge tur Qeech, der Philoe. dee Mittelaltera, vol. x., 
pt. V,); F. Taeschner, Die Peychologie Qazwinie, Tubingen, 

T. J. i)K Boer. 

SOUL (Roman). — It is dithcult to form any 
definite or consistent idea of the way in which the 
early Romans thought of the soul of man either 
during life or after it ; this is ow'ing to the want of 
an early Roman literature and to the uncertaint.y 
of archieological evidence up to the present time. 
There are, nowevor, certain ascertained facts of 
the later period of kingly government (which is 
also the period of the earliest relimous calendar) 
which help us in determining the Roman idea of 
the condition of the soul after death, and these 
may po8sil)ly be taken as some evidence for the 
idea of the soul in the living man. The words 
which in the literary or Grroco-Roman age were 
used for the soul, such as animat ‘ breath,^ cannot 
with certainty be considered primitive. It is ouiie 
probable that, l^ing under the influence of an 
organizing priesthood and ceremonial religion, the 
early Romans did not trouble themselves much 
about their own souls or realize as vividly as many 
peoples have done that they possessed such a 
thing ; the soul was of slight importance during 
life. There is no trace of any speculation about 
the soul of the living man until we come to the 


last centuiy of the Republic and the introduction 
of Greek philosophy. 

The oldfest evidence for the souls of the dead is a 
Bo-callecl lex regia attributed to Servius Tullius,* 
which enacts that the son who strikes his parent 
must be made eacer to the di pnrentumt where the 
word dit as in other similar expressions, evidently 
means spirits, w’hile the word parentum is ex- 
plained in another piussage of Festus* as meaning, 
octeordiug to the lawyers, three generations of 
ancestors, beyond which apparently the memory 
was not expected to go.* The fact that the son 
who strikes a parent is made over as an offering to 
the spirits of his immediate ancestors shows that 
these are conceived as (1) active, (2) conscious of 
morality, (3) in some degree capable of receiving 
sacrifice, like fully develoi»ed dei. But how far 
they reflected the nature of the soul in the living 
man is by no means clear. We only know that 
these di parentes were the subject of an organi/eil 
festival in the month of February, which has been 
described in the art. Roman Religion.* Tliis 
worship, if we may call it so, of the dead (whether 
burnt or buried, for both practices undoubtedly 
existed)® outside the walls in tlie resting-place of 
the family suggests a pleasant idea of the survival 
of the soul, w hich, if properly cared for, could no 
longer take human shape or return to trouble its 
hiimau relatives. As in the case of dei reclaimed 
from wild life by settlement in farm or city, the 
spirits of the departed might bo cIVcctually ‘ laid ’ 
by yearly renewed ceremonios, and noca do no 
harm to the survivors ; and, so far as we can 
discover, this belief remained iinalt/erod through- 
out the republican period. 

But in tae oldest calendar® we find a festival of 
three days (May 9, 11, 13) called Xemuria, of 
which the object seems to have been to get rid 
of ghosts from the house ; the only information 
which we have about it includes no public cere- 
mony outside the private dwelling ol a family.'^ 
How we are to interpret this festival of the dead, 
or even the word Lemur which gave it its name, is 
extremely doubtful. It is safer not to attribute 
it to a pre- Roman race. The present writer has 
always inclined to the belief that, if we consider 
the kind of life led by the various tribes of early 
Italy, in which death ou the battle-field or far 
from home must have been at least as common as 
death In the peace of family life, the most likely 
interpretation is that by Lemure^s is meant the 
host of the unhuried dead whoso souls were always 
liable to endeavour to return to the house familiar 
to them.® It was not imiiossible to forget and 
ignore entirely relatives lost in this way, who hod 
never been subjected to the processes which en- 
sured their peace and goodwill towards the living ; 
and those throe days gave the survivors an oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of them and forgetting them 
for the rest of the year, ’rims they were thought 
of as hostile. True, Ovid, in the passage where he 
describes the father of the family expelling them 
from the house,® cmlls them manes paternit and 
manes no doubt meant euphemistically ‘ the good 

1 Featim, ed. W. M. I.indsay, Leipzig, 1913, p. 280. 

a Ih, p. 247. 

3 This probably refleoU the practice of three generations 
living totfetlier in one houee ; and we may remember that this 
ie a well^nowu feature of social life among certain peoples (si-e 
art. Artan Rvlioion, vol. ii. p. £8*>X 

4 Vol. X. p. 820 b. 

6 hee art. Dbath ajtd Disposal op m Diao (Roman). 

See art. Roman Kklioiqn, vol. x. p. 829». 

7 Ib. p. 826b. 

5 Cf. ARmUI, ix. 214, 

* Hit, Qui me raptum pugna pretiove redemptum 
Mandet humo. solits aut si qua id Fortuna velubit, 
Abeentl ferat inferioe, deooretque eopulcro,' 
where the word solita Shows bow common woe the fate of the 
unburied even in Virgll*s time. 

• Faetit v. 429 ff. 
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ones*; but the house-father may be supposed to 
be anxious not to irritate them. Here we may 
note a belief that the great host of souls {manea) 
dwelt in some donbtral sense within the earthy 
under the guardianship of a deity Orcus,^ and 
were permitted to return to the upper world only 
on three days in the year, August 24, October 6, 
Novcmi^r 8. But it may be doubted whether this 
is really a primitive Roman belief and in any 
case it seems hardly possible to co-ordinate it in 
this form with the other beliefs which we have 
been considering. 

From what has been said* it will have been 
noticed that the Roman always sjpoke of his dead 
in the plural ; and this is signiticant as showing 
how hard it was for him to think of the concept 
soul otherwise than collectively or to realize a 
soul in himself as an individual entity. There 
was, however, one exception to this, in tne genius 
of the paterfamilias t which must be as old as the 
family itself. That the genius was in some sort a 
soul IS not to be doubted;* and its peculiarity 
among the Latins is that it represents the mysteri- 
ous power of the paterfamilias to continue the 
life of the family. 

* The $<)ul of a man it often conoelved at the oauM of life, but 
not often us tho procreative power itself ; and that this latter 
was the Latin idea is certain, iioth from the etymology of the 
word and from the fact that tho marriage-bed wag called lectui 
ffenialig/* 

This Hingularity is probably to he explained by the 
very early devmopment of the idea of fatherhood, 
both physical and social, in close connexion with 
that of the continuity which the father alone could 
contribute to the family. Creative power wm the 
function of the soul of the living man, if he were 
the head of the household ; and it is possible that 
his wife too had a soul of the same kind, if her 
Juno is a primitive idea.* The connexion of 
snakes, both in the house and in the tomb, with 
the idea of genius need not be explained here.* 

In what little survives of the earliest Roman 
literature we hnd no trace of thought about the 
soul till we come to Ennius (t 169 B.C.). Ennius 
was a Greek of Calabria and well acqiiainted with 
Greek literature in general and with ry thagorean- 
ism in particular; and, as in literature, so in 
thought, he revolutionized Rome, suggesting sub- 
jects of inquiry about which the Ilomans had never 
yet troubled themselves. One of these subjects 
was tho nature of the soul, as Lucretius tells us : 

* Ignoratur cnim quae git natura Animai ; 

Nata git, an contra naaoentibug inginuetur ; 

£t gimul intereat nobigouin luorte direinpta 
An tenebrog Orel vigat, vagtagque lacunug 
An uecudeg aliag divinitug inginuet gc, 

Enniug ut noster ceolnit, qui prlmug amoeno 
Dotulit ex Helicone perenni fronde corotiam, 

Per ganteg Italag hominum quae olara clueret; 

Etsi praeterea tamen eggg Acherugia templa 
Enniug aeternis exponlt verribug edeng, 

§ iuo iieque permanent animae, neque corpora noetra, 
ed quaedam nimulaora modig palientia mlriB.*r 

Here the first reference to Ennius seems to allude 
to his I’ythagorean idea of re-inoarnation, the 
second to some exposition of the Homeric idea of 
the shades in the nether world, which are neither 
souls nor bodies, but are best described in the 
memorable words* which Lucretius took from 
1 Of. Oroi (Aggaunig In the epitaph of Nnvlug (E. Baehrens, 
Fragmenta PoeUinm Romanorum^ hsipilffi 1880i P* 296), 

•lee JAS 11.11912) 25 1. 

• In art. Romax Rblioion, vol. x. p. 846 b, it is called the 
Humen in the man rather than his soul ; but thii is simply 
because the Romans had no word of their own (or soul in 
primitive times, so tar as we can disoover. 

* Fowler, JteligiouM Experience^ p. 74 ; some parallel ooncep- 
tlons may be found in art Aktam Rklioios, voI. H. p. 24; 
A. £. Orawley, The Mystic JRoect London, 1602, p. 806 ; L. L4vy- 
Bruhl, Let FonetioM mentalet dant let tooietSt infirieurtt, 
Psrii, 1910, n. 90, 

« See art homaii Riimioii, vol. x. p. 826. 

• Of. art Surmt-woiBBir (Introduotory and Primitive). 
TLlUff. • Line 128. 


Ennius and passed on to Virgil. The inference 
perhaps is that Ennius had no very definite belief 
nimself, and infected the so far unthinking Roman 
mind with his own agnosticism. What did he 
mean when he wrote the famous couplet : 

* Nemo me laorumls decoret, neo Funera fletu 

Faxit Our f voUto vivu' per ora vlrum.* ^ 

Does he mean simply that his literary reputation 
will survive in the mouths of men who will repeat 
his verses, or, as James Henry insists,* that he 
will actually flit before men’s faces like one of the 
Homeric shades? Without a better knowledge of 
Ennius than we possess, it is impossible to say. 
However this may be, it is certain that from this 
time onwards the educated class at Romo, if th<iy 
troubled themselves at all on the subject, held 
Greek ideas of the soul, the masses retaining the 
primitive notions as explained above. During a 
century and a half of war and money-getting the 
Roman educate<l man lapsed into a condition of 
mind mainly indiflerent but partly sceptical about 
the soul, as also about the gods. If he took an 
interest at all in such questions, it was in the 
Stoic idea of the soul as a part of the universal 
Reason, which appealed to Ids legal and practical 
instincts* and aiu not trouble him with specu- 
lations about his soul and its fortunes after 
death. 

From this indilferentism and scepticism there 
came a reaction in the age of Cicero, wliich took 
the form of a revival of Pythagorean ism, i.e. a 
fresh interest in the soul and its fate. This is 
first seen in tho Somnium Sripionis of Cicero, in 
which we find the beginning oi the belief that the 
good and great man’s soul flies upwards at death 
— a belief afterwards more fully expounded in tho 
Tusculan Disputations^ bk. i. So far there had 
been no sign of a view of the soul as individual : 
the tombs of the Scipios are monumental only, 
preserving the memory of the man and his deeds. 
But just at this time we have the first occurrence 
of a sepulchral inscription ‘ Dis Manibus ’—still in 
the plural, but commemorating an individual 
person; and Cicero’s ^otheosis (so it must be 
called) of his daughter Tullia points plainly in the 
same direction.* 

Yet, in spite of this reaction, the spirit of 
agnosticiBiii continued, and is a marked feature of 
the next two or three centuries. Cicero himself 
was normally a doubter ; * Ccesar was believed to 
be 80, though he was pontifex maximus ; * Catullus 
wrote of death as * nox . . . perpotua . , . dor- 
mienda ’ ; ^ Lucretius in his third book glories in the 
Epicurean doctrine that the soul is a material 
thing which is put an end to at death. So too 
under the Empire Tacitus expresses the general 
feeling in Agrkola^ 46 : 

• SI quis plorum manibus locus ; si, ut saplentibus placet, non 
oum oorpore exstinguuntur magnae animae, pladde quiescas.* 
If wo read throu^i the chapter, it becomes fairly 
clear that what Tacitus really cared for was an 
immortality of good or ^eat deeds. And a little 
earlier the elder Pliny had written of death * as 
the relapsing into the same nothingness in which 
we were before birth. In the sepulchral insorip- 
tions of the Empire the note of doubt and 
melancholy is sounded again and again.* 

'The funerary Inscriptions leave the Impression that, down 
to the final triumph of the Ohurch, the feeling of the Romans 
about death was still in the main the feeling of their remote 
ancestors of the Samnite and Punlo wars. It was a social 
feeling, in the prospect of a dim life dependent on the memory 

1 Quoted by Oioero. THoe. Ditp, i. xv. 84. 

> Ck>mmenting on JEn. xlU 284 (., in JSneideat 6 vole., London, 
1878-92. 

• See Fowler BtEgiem StBperience^ oh. xvi. 

4/6. p. 886fl. 4Adiltt.xii.18. 

• Sail. Cot. 61. ?v.6. 

• J7/fviL188. 

• See Fowler, Roman Idtas tf Deify* p. 28, note 2. 
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of the livins:, a horror of lonelinew and desertion, the longing { 
for a passing prayer even from a stranger/ ^ 

This horror of being forgotten by the living, 
though it does not give us any direct evidence 
of what was popularly thought about the soul, is 
worth consideration here, and may be illustrated 
in two ways. (1) It appears in the Augustan 
literature and especially in Horace— in the 
last ode of bk. iii., where in * Non omnia moriar, 
multaque pars mei vitabit Libitinam,’ etc., he is 
plainly thinking of a literary immortality ;’ (2) 
the primary object of a multitude of collegia in the 
first three centuries of the Empire was undoubtedly 
to preserve the memory of their members after 
death. 

• It is pathetic to see how universal Is the craving to be 
remembered felt even by slaves, by men plying the most 
despised or unsavoury crafts/ ^ 

Here the one thing we should like to know con- 
stantly eludes us — whether the soul was thought 
of as in any real sense surviving, whether the 
survivors could hope to meet their loved ones after 
death. The truth is that the inscriptions betray 
a great variety of ideas, and most of these are dim 
and vague, or conventionally expressed. It^ re- 
mained for Christianity to shape these ideas into 
a definite belief. 

The deification of the soul of an emperor after 
deatli implies a belief in the survival of the souls 
of great men ; but this, though we meet with it 
hero and there in the poets, especially in Virgil, is 
not rooted in Homan ideas.^ What an emperor 
could himself think about his soul one may see 
in lliwlrian’s well-known lines, ‘Animula vagula 
hhindula,' etc., which express rather ‘regret for 
the sunlight left behind than any hope in entering 
on a dim journey into the unknown.^* 

liiTRRATURM.—- W. Wordc Fowlcr, The Religioua Experience 
of the Roman People {Gifford Leciuree), London, 1911, lectures 
4 and 17, Roman Jdeae of Deity, do. 1914, cb. i. ; S. OUl, 
Roman Society from Nero to Mareue Aurelius, do. IIK)4, bk. II. 
cb. iii., hk. iv. ch. il. ; Cyril Bailey, Some Greek and Roman 
Ideas of a Future Life rOcoaeional Publioaiioua of the ClaiMical 
AMMOciation, no. S), Cambridge, 1916. Much information about 
Grseoo-Roman and Pythagorean ideas may bo found in the 
iiitrodiKaion to Bduard Norden, Aeneii: Buck VI., Leipsig, 
1008, and here and there in the notes. 

W. Wardk Fowler. 

SOUL (Semitic and Egyptian). — The ancient 
Semites recognized that man consists of two parts, 
an outer frame of flesh and bones and an inner 
impalpable part. This inner part they connected 
with the breath. Only gradually did they come 
to tliink of it as an entity that could exist apart 
from the body. In all the Semitic dialec.ts the 
soul was designated by a noun derived from a root 
meaning ‘breathe.* 

Thus, in Akkadian- Assyrian, napaSu^*ho wide,' ‘breathe’; 
= ‘ breath,’ ‘life,* ‘soul.’ In Hebrew naphash^* take 
breath/ ‘refresh oneself*; nephesh^* hreaih,* ‘soul,’ 'life/ 
‘person/ In Arabic na/as*' to Injure by breathing upon’; 
ta7iaffuisi*to fetch a deep breath'; na/s=s‘ breath of life,’ 
‘soul,’ ‘self.’ In Aramaic naphshd 90\i\ ' \ ettapaeh^ 

‘ breathe.’ In Ethlopic nephm ‘ breathe ’ ; nephes - ' soul/ 

To what extent the soul w’as, in course of time, 
diileren tinted from the breath may be discerned 
by reviewing the conceptions entertained by the 
different Semitic peoples concerning the soul and 
its survival after death. 

I. Babylonian and Assyrian.— In ancient Baby- 
lonia Semitic conceptions are inextricably inter- 
woven with Sumerian. While it is probable that 
the Semites were first in the Tigris- Euphrates 
valley, the earliest literature is in Sumerian. 

1 Dill, Roman Society from Nero U> Marmn Aurelius, p. 498; 
the whole of the chapter (bk. Iv. ch. ii.) will be found instruo- 
tlve. 

3 Of. IV. lx. 26ff. ; ‘ omnes llIacrlmablleH urgentur, ignotiqiie 
longa noote, carent guia vate eacro’; cf. Virg. ^En. ix. 446 ff. 
Georg, ill. 9, where there Is a reminiscence of Ennius’s epitaph, 

• Dlll.p. 268 fl. 

4 It is fully dlsouaeed in art. Dufioatios (Greek and Roman). 

• Dill, p. 608. 


In Sumerian there are two equivalents of napiStu^zr and $/. 
ZL the one most commonly employed, is written by an ideogram 
which originally pictured a reed growing by running water. 
This expressed life— vigorous, abundant life. The ideogram for 
8; was the picture of an eye. The brilliance and flash of the 
eye suitably expressed the vigour of one's life. 

While it may be that the reasons which led to the 
employment of these ideograms were phonetic, it 
seems probable that the appropriateness of the 
symbols to suggest life bad something to do with 
it. The words Zl, hi, and napiStn are, in the 
literature, employed as the enuivalents of ‘ life * ; 
it is not necessary to render them ‘ soul.* * Life ’ 
was distinguished ironi the ‘ body * or * carcass * 
(Salamtu), and was apparently conceived as having 
after death an independent existence apart from 
the ialamtu. 

In none of the Semitic languages is the root for * life,’ ‘ soul,' 
employed as the verb ‘ to live.’ This is expressed in Hebrew 
by the verb hay& ; in Arakin, J^ayf ; in Synac, ^ayd ; In 
Bthiopic, ho>yufa. It is the root from which in Helirew the word 
for ‘ animal ’ is derived. The Akkadian and Assyrian dialects 
of Mesopotamia, on the other hand, employ as the verb *to 
live ’ the root baldtu — a root which in Jewish Aramalo signifles 
'stand forth,’ ‘project’; in dyriac, ’shut the eyes,’ ’bolt the 
gate,’ or ‘ breed worms ' ; in Arabic, ' spread or pave a house 
with flag-stones ’ (the noun baldt nieatiing ' ground,’ ‘ smooth 
ground,* ‘surface of the ground’); in Etniopic the only 
occurrence of the root known to tlie present writer, hnlu\, 
means 'oak.* The Mesopotamian baldfu, ‘to live,’ seems to 
have closer affinities with the Arabic root bdlada, ‘ remain,’ 

* abide,’ ‘ dwell,’ than with the Arabic balafa. 

The idea involved in the Babylonian concci)tion 
of living would, accordingly, seem to have ueen, 
not the possession of a soul, but the ability to 
stand forth as a distinct being and to occupy a 
habitation. 

We can best ascertain the Babylonian concep- 
tions of the soul by studying their conceptions of 
the life after death.* In common with many other 
peoples who buried their dead, the Babybnians 
iiolieved that those who had departed this life 
dragged out a miserable existence in a subter- 
ranean cavern. In this cheerles-H al>ode tlie de- 
parted were thought to assume the forms of 
partially decomposed bodies ; this we loam from 
representations of certain demons from whom 
Babylonians thought it necessary to guard theiii- 
solves and who were, as the texts which de.siuibe 
them clearly show, human beings who had died. 
It is easy to see how early men sliould think of the 
departed as assuming the forms of skelot.4>ns or 
partially decomposed bodies. The fact that they 
did BO conceive them Is proof that they did not 
think of the soul as an entity which was altogether 
independent of the body. The dead, living in the 
earth, were thought to long for the food and drink 
of living beings ; the dust and clay of the lower 
w'orld did not satisfy them. In order to so sati.sfy 
them that they should not haunt the living and 
afflict them with disease, the Babylonians from the 
earliest times presented ofieringa of food and drink 
to the dead. The technical terra for this was 
aSpa-NAE, ‘pouring water on the ground.’ In 
addition to this, an initial supply of foo<l and drink 
was placed at the time of burial in the tomb with 
the body. Records of such offerings to the dead 
are found in practically all periods of Babylonian 
history. Their object was to keep the dead con- 
tentetf with their lot, so that they would not 
return to torment the living. When dissatisHcd 
departed spirits did so return, they were believed (o 
form demons and to liarm the living. 'Phe spirits 
that came forth from the under world to trouble 
men were (1) those W'hose bodies lay unbnried, 
(2) those w'ho had none to present oflerings for 
tliem, and (3) spirits who hafl, while living, never 
lieeii able to satisfy their normal human desires. 

The first of these classes is in the (Jilgamesh 
epic do.scribed by Engidu, after (iilgamosh ha<l had 
him called forth froni the under world, thus : 

1 8m art. Statb op tui Dead (BabylonlanX 
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* He whOM body is thrown on the pletn, 

Thou hast seen, I see ; 

Hte iplrit rests not in the earth ; 

Whose spirit has no care, 

Thou hast seen, I see ; 

Tlie leavirttrs of the dish, the remains of the food, 

What is thrown into the street, he eats.' ^ 

The second class is alluded to in an incantation 
which a[>ostrophizes many kinds of spirits, thus : 

* Or a spirit that has no oare, 

Or a spirit with none to make food*olfering^, 

Or a spirit with none to make libations/ 3 

The third class is described in the following : 

‘ Or a demon that has no restlng<place. 

Or a maid that died a virgin, 

Or a man that dieri unmarried.'* 

* A hierodoulos who has died of pestilence, 

A woman who has died in travul, 

A walling woman who has died in travail.' * 

' He who from hunger In prison died. 

He who from thirst in prison died. 

The hungry man who in his hunger 
Its odour smelled not. 

Ho who the dyke of a canal 
Opened and was drowned, 

He who on plain or marshland died. 

He who on the plain a storm o'erwhelmed, 

The spirit-maid that has no husband, 

The spirit-man who embraoed no wife.'# 

All these, whose deaths were accidental or so 
untimely that the natural functions of life were 
not fulfilled or its legitimate desires satisfied, 
roamed the world and wore dangerous to the living. 

In general, then, we may say of the Babylonian 
conceptions of the soul that they were vague and 
for the most part ill-define<i. It was recognized 
that each man possessed an impalpable something 
that made him a living being, but, so long as he 
lived, little attention was paid to this. After 
death this indefinable part of man demanded food 
and drink. If tliis were not given, it might return 
to annoy the living. This fear of the dead led to 
the conception of the soul ua a form of wind - 
whirlwind or storm-wind. Such satisfactions as 
the soul received were to be obtained in this life 
only. If they were not attained before death, the 
spirit would corno back seeking' them. It was this 
in part that constituted the spirits of the departed 
a menace to the living. 

a. Hebrew. — Among the Hebrews the word for 
‘soul,’ nephenh, passed through a considerable 
<lcvelopment which ^ave it difierent shades of 
meaning at different times. 

It ifl employed (1) to denote the principle of life— the thing 
that conHtltutes a living being. Thus It is said fOn 2?) that 
Jnhweh breathed into man's nostrils the breath of life and man 
became a 'living soul' {nephtfih hayd), a 'living being.' As 
denoting a living oeing, wpneth was applied to atiimals as well 
us men, and was believed to have its reHidenco In the blood. 
Thus the Hebrews were prohibited from eating the meat of 
sacrifices until the blood of the animal bad been poured out on 
the ground to God, for 'the blood Is the life (nepheah)* 
(Dt ; cf. also Lv 17l0-»4, Gn In 1 K 17M 'soul' is 

employed to denote this principle of life, when it is said that 
the 'soul* of the child came into him again after Klijah had 
stretched himself upon him three times. 

(2) ' Soul ' (nspAssA) Is employed to designate the seat of the 
physi<‘Al appetites. Thus In Dt 12i#- *1 it is the seat of the 

appetite for meat ; In Dt 23#* for grapes ; in Nu 21#, .Tob 8S»», 
for brood ; in Ps 78i# 107W, Kc 2**, for food in general ; and In 
Mio 71 for Qgs. 

(8) The * soul’ was also regarded as the seat of all kinds of 
emotion— pity for the poor yob 80##), joy (Ps 80*), love (Oa 1^), 
hate (Is H*), courage (Ps 1883), purple (Gn ‘28#). 

(4) It was alvso the seat of moral action and of the will. Thus 
iu Gn 4d# a poet sings : 

' O my soul, come not thou into their council ; 

For in their anger they slew a man, 

And in their selfvvill they houghed an ox.' 

1 Ifi. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothch^ vi., Berlin, 1900, 
p. 264 f. 

# Ortnai/orm Textt /tom Babylonian Ta^Uta^ ate., tn the 
Hritiah Mtuattm, xvi. lO ; cf. K. C. Thompson, The DevUa and 
Evil Spirita (if Babylonia, I. 40 f. 

3 Cuneiform Texta, loc. eit . ; Thompeon, p. 88 f. 

*P. Haupt, Akkadieehe und avanariaeha Keileekfifttexte, 
r^^ipzig, 1888, p. 88 f. 

5 Cu7ieiform Texta, xvl. 12 ; Thompson, p. 84 f. 


In Dt 4## the 'soul' is the aeat of the will to eeek God; In 
Job 71#, of the purpose to die ; in Ps 244, of deceit and fraud : in 
Ps 251, of trust in God ; in Ps lIOi##* i#f , of obedience to law ; 
in Jer 82*i, of the will to perform a beneficent act ; in Mio 67, of 
sin : and in Hab 24, of pride. In some coses the 'soul' seems 
to be regarded as the seat of mental activity also ; see Jos 2814, 
Est 4»#, Ps 18». 

(b) * Soul ' was also employ^ by the Hebrews to designate an 
individual man or person. Thus in Gn 14#i the king ol Sodom 
said CO Abraham : ^Give me the souls (persons), and take the 
goods thyself ' ; also in Lv 171# ; • No soul of you shall eat 
blood ' ; ]^k 184 : ' The soul that slnneth, he shall die.' From 
this usage it came to be employed In enumerations, as in 
On 46^#, where ft is said that all the 'sonls* of Jacob's de- 
scendants at a certain time were 88. Another result of 'the 
employment of ' soul ' in the sense of 'person ’ was that with a 
prnnomiikal suffix it came to denote '^self': thus 'my soul,' 
^ thy Houl,’ ' his soul,' meant ‘ myself,' ' thyself,' ‘ himself.* By a 
curious extension of the use of ' soul ’ for * person,' it came In 
time to denote also a person once living hut now dead. This 
usage is found in the OT onW in Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Hnggai (see, e.p., Lv 19'*#, Nu 6#, and Hag 2*3). Although the 
nt-.phosh had clearly gone from the body, its long use Tn the 
seiisu of ' person ' 1 m to this curious applioation of it to a dead 
body. 

Closely connected in nsajje with the term 
nr.php.sh were the terms ‘spirit* (rt?«A) ami ‘heart* 
(lebh). Indeed some writers have held that the 
llchrew oonception of human nature was a trich- 
otomy, consisting of body, soul, and spirit. This 
position, os the best scholars have pointed out, 
cannot be maintained ; for, however different from 
‘sonl’ the terms ‘spirit* and ‘heart’ may have 
been originally, they came in time, like the term 
‘soul,’ to designate the whole inner, impalpable 
nature of man. Thus ruah originally meant 
‘ wind,* as in Ps 1# ; then it was employed to denote 
the ‘ Spirit of God,’ as in Gn 1*, and is extensively 
used in this sense throughout the OT ; it was then 
applied to the inner life of man, and is often 
oraployeil as a synonym for ‘ soul.’ Thus the 
‘spirit’ is the seat of various emotions— in Gn 26^, 
of grief ; in Gn 41®, Ex 0**, of anxiety ; in Dt 2^**, of 
obduracy ; in Jg 8*, of hate ; in Ps 32^, of deceit ; 
in Pr of a lack of courage ; in Jer 61”, of 
courage ; in £zk of anger ; in Zee 6^, of peace. 
Like ‘soul,’ ‘spirit* is also regarded as the seat of 
moral and religious attributes or qualities : thus in 
P8 34*® it is the seat of contrition ; in Ps 5P*, of 
willingness ; in Ps 61^^ of humility ; in Is 26®, of 
the will to find God ; in Ezk I P®, of tcachablenoss ; 
in Hag P*, of the will to work. 

In late writers only mlft (' spirit *) is also employed of the 
seat of mentality ; cf. Job 203, 1 oh 28'#, Is 2U**, Ezk 11# 20##. 
It thus becomes clear that the uses of * soul ’ and ' spirit ’ over- 
lap one another. The Hebrews did not have a clear-cut 
peychology of the inner life of man with a well-defined 
terminology, but held a very simple view of the constitution of 
human nature and employed tenns with a vagueness and an 
overlapping charac:teri8tio of popular unscientific thought. 

The inner life of man was also by the Hebrews 
often designated the ‘ heart ’ {lebh). ‘ Heart ’ was 
more often employed to denote the sent of the 
mind or intelligence than either ‘soul ’ or ‘spirit* 
was ; cf. Nu 16*® 24^®, Pr 8®* 7’, etc. The heart is 
sometimes described aa wise (1 K 3^®, Pr 16*“, Ec 
8“), sometimes as intelligent (Pr 14*“ 15** 18*“). It 
is also employed to designate the seat of emotions 
and of moral purpose : thus in Jg 16“ the heart is 
the seat of joy ; in Neh 2®, of sorrow ; in Am 2**, 
Ps 27**, of courage ; in Job 36**, of godIesHne.ss ; in 
Pr 11*®, of jjerversity ; in Jor 14**, of deceit; and 
in Pr 21*, of pride. It is, therefore, like spiiit, 
often but another name for soul. 

As to the fate of the soul after death, the views 
of the Hebrews were akin to those of the Babylon- 
ians. The soul went with the body into the under 
world or Slieol, whore the Hebrews before the 
Greek period believed that it dragged out a 
wretched existence (Is M®"**). It is implied that 
in Bheol the dead perform much the same functions 
as when alive. At least kings are represented as 
still sitting on their thrones, though worms cover 
them and are spread under them. The last idea 
is derived from the putrefaction of the body. 
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Similarly in Ezk 82*^*“ Sheol is portrayed as a 
f^reat Bnbterranean region where the dead of all 
the nations are collects. They lie in helplessness 
and gloom, thon^'h their kings are still kings and 
their princes still princes. The inhabitants of 
Sheol were called rephaimt 'helpleas (or 
‘powerless’) ones.’ After a century or more of 
contact with the Greeks the conception of a longer 
and happier life, bordering on the idea of the im- 
mortality of the soul, was entertained in some 
sections of the nation. The earliest approxima- 
tion to this idea appears in Enoch 10*® (before 
170 H.C.), where it is said of certain wicked ones : 
‘ They hope that they will live an eternal life, and 
that ea(5h one of them will live live hundred years.’ 
The author of Enoch evidently reganlcd such a 
hope as presumptuous, for he declares in substance 
that this hope was vain. The author of Daniel, 
however, a few years later accepted the view which 
the author of Eiiocih repudiated, and definitely 
predicted a resurrection (Dn 12**). Later writers 
who came under Greek influence accepted it also 
(of. Wis 2***), and it became the faith of the 
Pharisees, but nevertheless some of the later 
Psalmists adhered to the old view. One of them 
declares : 

'Tlio dead praise not Jahweh, 

Neither any that jfo down into silence ' (P« 11617). 

A similar idea is expressed in Ps 88*®: 

‘ Wilt thou show woiidora to the dead ? 

Shall the shades arise and praise thee?' 

This view the Sadducces still held at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Jews who accepted tlio idea 
of a resurrection were not, however, able as a rule 
to dissoiiiato the soul from the body ; they held to 
the rt^suiTCction of the Imdy. 

T.ikc the Babylonians, the early Hebrcw.s 
believed that certain persons had tlie power of 
bringing the dead up from the grave. Such 
persons were said to bo master or mistress of an 
obh, though just M'hat this was is unknown. It 
was jirohably a name for a departed spirit. 

Th<' classioal instance of this sort of necromancy is the witch 
of Endor who was (jouMtdted by Kinp Raul the nlirht l>efore he 
fell on Mount Gilboah. She hronirht Samuel from the earth, 
and when she saw him she said : *1 see a irod (ri^n/a'm) coming 
up out of the earth.’ Saul asked her: ‘What form is he of?' 
She answered : * An old man corneth up ; and ho is covered with 
a robe.’ Saul then perceived that it was Haniuel (1 S 

From tills it appears that the Hebrews did not 
dissociate the soul from the body as much as the 
Babylonians did. Samuel is still in the form of 
an old man wearing his mantle. He is not, like 
Engidii, a w'hirlwind. 

Such necromancy was practised in Israel down 
to the time of the Exile or later. Masters of 
'ohoth or yifhUmi (another term for departeil 
spirits) practised it. They are mentioned in Is 8*® 
19», 2 K 21® 23M, Lv 19»* 20® ” Dt 18**, and 2 Gh 
33®. King Saul had during his reign prohibited 
the practice of such necromancy, and Isaiah and 
Uie author of Deuteronomy protested against it, 
substituting prophecy for it a.s a means of R.scer- 
taining the future. While the Hebrew conceptions 
of the soul are somewhat more clearly defined 
than the Babylonian, especially on the moral and 
religious side, they are nevertheloss vague and 
are not for the most part clearly distingui.shed 
from the mind and other aspects of the inner life. 

3. Jewish. — Tn post-Bihlical Judaism concep- 
tions of the soul have varied acirurding to the 
environment and intellectual outlook of Jewish 
thinkers. They may, however, be grouped in 
three classes : the Hellenistic, the Kabbinic, ami 
the philosophical. 

(a) Hellenistic . — In Jewish Hellenism the con- 
ceptions of the soul were shaped by Platonic ideas. 
Plato’s doctrine of the pre-existence of souls was 
accepted by the author of the Secrets of Enoch 
(23®) and oy his contemporary, Philo Judsen.H. 


Philo accepted also Plato’s tripartite division of the 
soul, holding that one part is rational, the second 
spiritual, the third the seat of desire. This trijiar- 
tite division relates in Philo’s usage solely to the 
functions of the soul. When he speaks of its 
com|)OKition, he regards it as dual, composed of a 
rational and an irrational part. The rational soul 
{vovs) wiis rlivine ; the irrational, corrujitible. 
Not all souls created by Gixl became incarnate ; 
the purest of them inhabited the air and w'ere 
never entangled in the corruptions of the flesh. 
The mind or rational soul, wliich dwelt in the 
head, was, Philo believed, akin to the incorruptible 
‘citizens of the air.’ Idke them, it was incor- 
ruptible and immortal. It is the instrument by 
which man oomes into contact with the various 
objects of creation and makes its way to Got! 
Himself. It sends out its streams like a fountain, 
and pervades the whole body. The spiritual, he 
believed, inhabited the chest ; the soul of the 
desires, the abdomen. When Philo treats of im- 
mortality, it is the rational soul only that occupies 
his thought. The mind of man came from God 
and, of course, would return to God. By implica- 
tion this would be true of the spiritual soul also, 
but apparently not of the scat of desire. We 
must not, however, look for logical consistency in 
Philo ; his twofold system of classifying souls and 
their power.s, the dualistic and the tripartite, led 
him to inextricable confusion. 

(A) -Ilabbiiiic Judaism, as represented 

by the 'lalmud and the related literature, retained 
the BiblicAl view of the dualism of human nature, 
consisting of body and soul,* Probably on account 
of the influence of Platonism, the Uabbis, although 
they rejected I’hiloiiisiu, believed in the pre- 
existence of souls.* They held, however, that it 
was taught in Gn 2’*, and couseouently believed 
that their view was due to Biidieai teaching rather 
than to philosophy. At the time of concejition 
G<m1, so the Kabbis taught, commanded an angel 
to bring Him snch-and-siioh a spiril-, and the spirit 
or soul entered the embryo by the head.® The 
spirits which were to descend to earth to inhabit 
bodies were said to be kept in Araboth, the lowest 
of the seven heavens.® The spirits of the righteous 
ilead, on the other hand, were beneath the throne 
of God. There was a diffenmeo of opinion as to 
whether the soul descended from heaven at the 
moment of conception or after the enibi*yo was 
formed.® Some held that God gave the Jew a new 
soul every Friday and took it back again at the 
end of the Sabbath.® The Talmud seems to con- 
sider the inner nature of man as consisting of soul 
and spirit, but there was in the thought of the 
llabbis 110 clear division between the two. In 
their opinion the power by which man dis- 
tinguishes between right and wrong and his 
inclination to one or the other are two distinct 
essences which God places in the .soul. They are 
the ye^er (ob, or ‘ inclination to gootl,’ and ye^er 
hfira, or ‘ evil pro})eiisities.’ ^ Over these the soul 
has control, and it is thus responsible for moral 
action. The connexion between body and soul 
w^^s held to be of the slightest. In sleep the soul 
was believed to ascend to its heavenly aluxic, 
where it often learned important truths. It was 
this belief that gave dreams their oracular Higiiih- 
rance. Nevertheless some Rabbis believed that 
dreams were due to psychological suggestion.® 

(c) Philosoj)hical. — 'I’he Jewish philosopher.s, ulio 
were the pujiils of Arabian masters, who had in 

1 Of. B^rdkhdlh, 10a, 486; Shabbdth, 11.H6, 1626 ; Y6md, 806; 
AVrfarTm, 82a ; Sanhtdrin, 91a, 108, 1106. 

‘i Si/re, 1136. 3 NidduA, 306. 

* Ilafjtfjnh, 126. 3 Sank. OUa. 

« be^ah. 16a. 

7 S\frf, 826 ; B*rdkh. «la ; Sank. 916. 

» B<'rakh. 60a. 
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turn learned their philosophy from the Greeks, 
thought of the soul in more scientihe fashion. 
Se'adiah {q.v.), who died in Babylonia in A.D. 942, 
denied the Piatonio doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul, claiming that each soul was created at 
tlie time of the creation of its body. The sub- 
stance of souls resembled that of tlie ‘spheres,* 
but was of finer quality, since it has the power to 
think and discern, which the ‘sjiheres’ lacked. 
Tlie soul needs the bodj as its instrument or 
medium of activity. By its union with the body 
three powers latent in the soul are set free— 
intelligence, passion, and desire. These are not 
three sepa.rate parts of the soul, each having a 
seat in a different part of the body, but are powers 
of the indivisible spirit which has its seat in the 
heart. Without ito union with the body the soul 
could not attain to eternal bliss, because this 
reward is granted it only as a recompense for 
oliedicnce to the will of God, an obedience 
impossible without a body. 

Notwithstanding the work of Se'adiah, Se^er 
Emunoth we De'othf * Book of the Articles of Faith 
and the Doctrines of Doraa,* in the sixth chapter 
of which his views on the soul are set forth, the 
Platonic views prevailed in a debased form in most 
of the Jewish schools during the 10th and 11th 
centuries. According to a work of this period 
attributed to Ibn P^uda, man has three souls— 
the vegetative, the animal, and the rational. The 
first two are derived from matter. Tlie vegetative 
soul creates the body. The attribute of the 
vegetative soul is chastity ; of the animal soul, 
energy ; of the rational soul, wisdom. Those 
views were accepted with variations by Ibn Gabirol 
and Ibn Ziddik, 

Maimonides (g.v.), who had come under the 
influence of Aristotle, fiishioned his conception of 
the soul after that Greek master. According to 
him, the soul is a unit possessing five faculties — 
the nutritive ; the sensitive, by which one per- 
ceives ; tlie imaginative, by which it has the 
iMiwcr to form images of the things impressed on it 
oy the senses ; the appetitive, or the ability to feel 
either desire or aversion ; and the rational, by 
which it acquires knowledge and discerns right 
and wrong. Maimonides held that the soul is 
indissolubly bound up with the body and at death 
ceases to exist. Maimonides and Levi ben Gershon 
(^.11.) held that, in addition to the soul possessed 
by every one, it was possible to develop, as was 
done by some, an acquired intellect. These views 
were strenuously opposed by others. 

Tn tlie most psycliological of the treatises 

of the I^abbala, the Neo-Platonic theories of the 
soul asserted themselves. 

4. Arabian. — See art. Arabs (Ancient), vol. i. 
p. 671 f. 

. Muhammadan.— See art. Soul (Muslim). 

. Other Semitic races.— Our information con- 
cerning the conceptions of the soul entertained 
by tlio other Semitic nations is very fragment- 
ary, but what there is of it goes to show that their 
ideas were practically identical with those of the 
early Hebrews and Aralis. A Phoenician inscrip- 
tion employs nephesh in the sense of ‘person.'* 
The Nabatceans used the word in the same way, 
for there is a survival in one of their inscriptions 
of its employment to express the idea of self.^ 
Another extension of this meaning, already traced 
in Arabia, was the employment of naphsha in the 
sense of ‘memorial monument* or ‘gravestone.* 
This is quite fremient.** It is also found among the 
Palmyrenes.^ Naphsha had also, in the Nabataian 

1 CIS I. i. 80. « Ih, I. «. 147. 

s Ib. I. li. 115, 110, 102 169, 192, 196, 196, 832, 888. 

^O. A. Oooke, Text’ took bf Notih Semitie Imoriptions, 
Oxford, 1908, no. 146. 
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dialect, the meaning ‘life.** Of a deeper or more 
psychological meanmg to the word among these 
peoples the sources reveal no trace. 

The Syriac literature from the region of Edessa 
and the Ethiopic literature from Abyssinia are 
both Christian. The conceptions or the soul 
formally presented in these literatures are accord- 
ingly Christian. Nevertheless the usages of the 
languages in which the literatures are written 
testify that the heathen ancestors of these two 
sections of the Semitic race shared the views of 
the soul already traced in Israel and among the 
Arabs. In Syriac a- verb formed from the root 
n^phash meant ‘to breathe,* also ‘to desire.* 
Forms of the root were also employed in the 
meaning of ‘ natural life,’ ‘soul,* and ‘ self.’ 

In general the same is true of Ethiopic. Nafsa 
means ‘breath,* ‘blow*; nefs^ ‘soul,* ‘living 
thing,’ ‘wind,’ ‘air*; nafst. ‘b^y,* ‘pudenda’; 
and manfust ‘spirit,* ‘soul.’ Tiie methods of 
reasoning employed above enable us to deduce 
from these facts that the word stood for * breath,’ 
‘life,* ‘soul,* ‘person,* and ‘self,* as among the 
other Semitic peoples. 

7. Egyptian.— The E^ptian beliefs concerning 
the soul differed considerably from those of the 
Semitic peoples. It is generally held that they 
thought a concrete entity, invisible during life, 
had its residence in the human body. They 
called this 6a, a word which never means ‘life.’ 
Life was denoted by quite a ditlerent word, 'ankh. 
There is a verb 6a, which means ‘ to cut in pieces,* 
and, if it had any connexion with the word for 
soul, the connexion is not apparent. There is also 
a denominative verb 6a, ‘to become a 6a.* The 
6a, according to the usual Egyptian belief, dwelt 
in the body during life, but departed from it at 
death.* Some texts indicate that in parts the 
lielief prevailed that only at death one Tbecamo a 
6a. Tne Egyptians never developcil philosophical 
ability; they did not form theories as to the 
inner composition or structure of the soul, such ns 
were given to the world by Plato and Aristotle 
and were entertained by the peoples who came 
under the influence of these plnlusophers. In 
I^i?ypt interest centred in the iiiture fortunes of 
the soul. The conceptions on this subject at the 
beginning were bound up with myths which 
dilfored in different nomes. As time advanced and 
the establishment of the monarchy created syn- 
cretism, those myths and theories blended. They 
also in the lapse of time underwent development. 
Many of those views found expression in that 
medfoy of myths of the hereafter known as I'he 
Book of the Dead. Gods as 'well as men were 
thought to possess souls. The soul was the .seat 
of strength, courage, and power in both gods and 
men. The favourite method of picturing the soul 
was in the form of a heron ; in later times it was 
represented as a bird with a human face. Such 
representations on tombs enabled the survivors to 
place a portrait of the deceased over his grave. 

In eany times it was thought that, though tlie 
soul wandered abroad during the day through the 
under world or through the desert, on the liorders 
of which cemeteries lay, it needed to return to the 
body at night or in moments of danger, a.s when 
attacked by hostile spirits. It was probably for 
this reason that such pains wore taken to mummify 
and preserve the body. Departed souls were 
supposed to need the same kind of sustenance as in 
life ; hence quantities of food were placed in the 
tomb. If a man had possessed wealth and servants 
in this world, he would need them in the after 
life. Hence, from the Vth dynasty onward, 
numerous servants preparing food and making all 

I CIS t. a. 114 . 

s See art. Dmatu ahd Distosal or trb Dbao (Egyptian). 
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that waa useful during life are piotured on the 
walls of the tombs. Uahahti figures were later 
introduced for the same purpose. 

The Pwainid Texts, our oldest source of infor- 
mation, deal with the posthumous destiny of the 
king. The souls of otner men were thought to 
remain in the under world or to wander in the 
desert ; the king was, like Osiris, transferred to 
the. skies and placed amon^ the gods. The recep- 
tion given him there is vividly portrayed. Feasts 
of geese, bread, and all delicious viands are pro- 
vided for him ; quantities of beer are furnisned 
for him to drink ; concubines for the gratification 
of his desires are not lacking. Somebimes, as he 
was, on his arrival in the sky, but a balie to the 
new life, he is represented as suckled at the breast 
of a goddess. Later the heaven of the sky was 
democratized, and it was believed that all good 
men went thither. Old beliefs that the dead 
returned to the tomb or revisited his former abode 
survived side by side with the beliefs in the soul’s 
celestial destiny. Sometimes a little ladder or a 
boat was pictured, by which the soul could climb 
or sail away to the stars. 

In course of time it came to be believed that on 
its arrival in tlie under world the soul must undergo 
an exatiiinabioTi to see whether it was fit to go to 
heaven. While Osiris was believed to be the gieat 
judge, he was attended by 42 aasessors — one for 
each of Egypt’s nomes. These bore such terrify- 
ing names as ‘Blood-drinker,’ ‘Bone-breaker,* 
‘Shadow-swallower.’ Those who successfully 
passed the examination and could say at the cna, 
*I am pure,’ were transferred to the sky, where 
they enjoyed a material paradise such as was, in 
the Pyramid Texts, the lot of kings. These 
promises were only for the worthy. The wicked 
were doomed to destruction by the myriads of 
demons who inhabited the under world. They 
might bo torn in [)ieces by the 42 terrible judges, 
burned in furnaces, or drowned in the abyss. 
These souls might themselves become demons and 
return to torment the living with disease and 
death. Against them, as against other demons, 
magic spells were necessary. 

It has often been stated that in addition to the 
soul {ba) the Egyptians believed that a man pos- 
sessed another invisible entity or double, called a 
h%. The existence of the ka is beyond question, 
but its function ha.s until recently teen misunder- 
stood. The ka was a man’s double. On the walls 
of the temple of Luxor a sculpture of the 16th 
cent. B.C. aepicts the birth of Ainenophis ill. By 
his side is another child of the same size and 
appearance.^ This was the ka^ which accompanied 
him through life. The ka was a corporeal com- 
rade, though an invisible one. He acc^ompanied a 
man through life, as a sort of guardian genius. 
The ka preceded a man to the realm of Osiris and 

n area for his reception there. When a man 
, therefore, it was said, ‘ He goes to his ka.* 
Lest the ka should mistake his proUg^^ the dead 
was given a peculiar garment by which tho ka 
might identify him. The ka^ united with the 
inoividual whom it had protected, lived a common 
life with him in the hereafter. Often it was said 
of the dead : * How beautiful it is in tho company 
of the ka ! * 
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SOUL (Teutonic).— I. The personal soul.— (a) 

In life. — The conception of a personal soul inherent 
in man during life and distinct from his body can 
be traced in popular beliefs of to-day in Germany, 
but the only evidence for it among the early Teu- 
tonic peoples comes from Scandinavia, and is singu- 
larly uniiorm in eliaracter. Tlie mind (hugr) of a 
man is seen, on occasion, in the form of some 
animal usually thought to sliare the characteristics 
of tho individual ; thus a gallant chief will be 
represented by a bear, an eagle, or a bull, a blood- 
thirsty man by a wolf, a cunning man by a fox, a 
fair woman by a swan, and so on. This * animal 
familiar’ is called (fern. sing. ; pi. fylgjitr), 
‘sometliing accompanying,’ which we may render 
‘ companion ’ or ‘ associate.’ It can be seen (excejd 
in dreams) only by persons with second -siglit, but 
it appears to have an objective existence. 

Thus In an Icelandic story a boy stumbles over some obstacle 
unnoticed by hltu which an old man present sees to be the lad’s 
own fylgja, a boar-cub (horjrfetns pdlfr xtxafvls). After killing 
an enemy EyJ61f fell off his horse and was lainetl for life ; a wise 
man tells him that tho reason of his fall was that he could not 
withstand the fylyjur of the slain man’s kinsmen, whereupon 
Kyjdlf asks : ' Do you think that their fylgjur are more power- 
ful than mine and those of my friends ? ’ l In another saga 
certain brothers are said to be awkward to contend against, as 
they have ' strong /y/pyur.* 

The fylgja has thus a protective character, and 
it precedes its owner on all critical occaHions. 
Hence dreams of encounters with wild animals are 


taken as portending a tight with the individuals 
who.se fylgjur the auimals are supposeil to ho, and 
an alternative name for t\\Q fylgjur is ‘ men’s minds’ 
(mnnmi httgir). 

Thus a hero dreams that he Is attacked by wolves, of which 
he kills two ; the dream Is interpretwl next day : * It is easy to 
see that these are men’s minds hostile to thee,’ and In the ensu- 
ing encounter he actually kills two of his opponents.a In HjtUs 
Saga a man dreams of a great white boar entering his brother’s 
house ; he says on waking that the animal hod no peer and 
must therefore be tho fylgja of the iHJerlcss Gunriarr.* 

The close connexion of this Ijelief with that 
shape-changing is obvious. When we are t^dd 
tliat BdfJvarr Bjarki fought as a hear while lie sat 
inert in tho king’s hall,^ it would seem that his 
fylgja, or animal-soul, was fighting for him ; hut, 
when the Icelandic chief Ivvclddlf, of the 9th cent., 
is said to become a wolf at night, this appears to 
bo rather a case of shape-changing. 

So also in tho case of Ldra, who Hew in the form of a swan 
alK>ve her lover in battle, chanting magic incantations so that 
none could wound him. until in swinging his sword he out off 
the leg of tho swan, and lAra dropped dead to the ground. 


In one essential point the conception of the external 
soul, or fylgja, follows closely that of the belief in 
shape-changing. The life of t\\Q fylgja depends on 
that of the individual, and dies wlien lie tlics. 
Though it is called his hugr, ‘ mind,’ it is m»t the 

f art of a man which continues a life after death, 
ts death is the portent of the death of its owner, 
and this not only when its death is seen in dreams. 
The freed man Thdrd in Njdla Saga^ .sees a dead 
1 Udsfoetninga Saga, oh. 80. 

• ThorB- Saga HrarGa, ch. 6. 

» EJdls Saga, ch. 23. * Hrdlfs Saga Krdka, oh. 83. 

6 Hfdmxmdar Saga Qreipssonar, oh. 6 f. 

« Oh. 41. 
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goat, which is realized to be his fylgja, and he is 
killed the same day. 

The animal-Houl, or fylgj(f‘, which dies or dis- 
appears on the death of the body, must certainly 
be distinct from the Jutmingja^ occasionally called 
fylgjukona, which is a kind of female tutelary 
genius, who on the death of one member of the 
family passes on to another. In an Eddie poem 
these arc described as ‘wise maidens.’ ' The 
practice of naming a child after a recently deceased 
grandparent apj^ears to have originated m a desire 
to attach the family hamintjja to his fortunes.* In 
om.* or two passages there is a confusion of terms, 
s.!id this tutelary genius is called fylg^a^ but, as 
the word only means ‘ companion,*^ it is really as 
apidicAble to the hamingja as to the animal-soul. 
The fylgja proper, the animal-soul, is never called 
hamingja. A similar distinction between the 
amrostral srnil and the {lersonal soul is found in 
various ra(!f*s. 

Th(> Kafirn believe in the idklozi^ an individual aoul unable to 
leave the oori)He after death, and the itongo, a corporate soul, 
Hharud by various luembera of a family and making its home 
j)erinaru>ntly with their descendante.^ So among the Rwkimo 
the individual aoul of a ohild iediatinct from the family giiardian- 
.spirit {alkaX which is immanent in It in childhood.^ 

Ancient Teutonic literature has thus preserved 
to us no conception of the soul as a slimle, or as a 
miniature, or as present in the breath or heart or 
hlood. In modern |wpular superstition it is gener- 
ally thoiiglit of as a oufcLerfly, mouse, or other small 
creature, which issues from the mouth of asloeiicr. 
riiis does not, however, resemble the Northern 
il* survives the death of its human 
associate. In folk-tales it is often seen leaving its 
human habitation on the death of its owner. 

(ft) Afttr dvAilh . — As we have seen, these 
or * men’s minds,* are not ‘souls’ in the sense of 
being that part of the individual which continues 
an ex istence beyond the grave. There is absolutely 
no mention of them in tlie realms of the dead, nor 
is there any hint that any particular part of man, 
Nucli as the breath, is the seat of life Isith before 
and after death. Yet the popular belief in the 
Wild Huntsman and his companions, who are 
undoubtedly spirits of the dead, and the associa- 
tion of Odin (originally a god of the dead) with the 
wind,® must be connected with the idea that the 
spirit of man was breath or wind. Other concep- 
tions of the realm of the dead show less conscious- 
Doss of any ditlerenco between spirit and matter. 
It is true that the realm of Hel, the goddess of 
death, seems to have been somewhat shndow-like, 
since its guardian chides the living Hermftff for 
making more noise than Hve batbolious of the dead, 
hut, wiien the dead Balder gives HermftS the ring 
which was burnt on his pyre, as a gift to Odin, 
and his dead wife sends a shift to r rigg, these 
article.s are apparently still material enough to 
give satisfaction in the world of the living.* The 
racti(*e of cremation must have originated in some 
eUnile belief about the soul’s departure to another 
world, but Teutonic thought, like Chinese, seems 
U> have I teen averse from Emitting the dualism of 
spirit and matter, and literature gives us no hint 
tliat they can be separated. Moreover, the lieliefs 
connected with cremation may have early crystal- 
lized into meaningless custom. When the German 
peasants in Voigtland put an umbrella and galoshes 
into the coffin of a departetl friend, it is not to be 
supposed that they really believe these articles to 
bojequired in heaven, but merely that they have 
liecome part of the Sunday outfit in which it has 
always been customary to inter the body. 

Constant refcren<*es in ecclesiastical prohibitions 
1 ga/prt'ttynw?n(t/, 48 f. * Of. Vatntdatla Saga, ch. 7. 

3 Oudlcy Kidd, Savaq« Childhood, London, 1906, p. 281 ff. 

4 See art. Soul (PrlniHive). 

» See art. God (Teutonic), H a (a). 

« Snorri’s Edda, Oylfaginning, <*h, 52. 


show that the dead were still thought to require 
food and drink, and in some parts of Sweden the 
peasants still continue to lay such od'erings in the 
saucer-shaped depressions on the roc;k slabs of 
ancient tombs. Neither the idea of Hel nor that 
of Valhdll conld oust from the popular mind the 
older and more widely spread belief that the 
dead man lived on in his grave-mound. Icelandic 
sources show that certain families believed that 
they ‘died into’ hills, which they regarded as 
sacred, and a reference in Landnama suggests that 
the young men of the family were conducted to 
this hill tor the ceremonies associated with the 
attainment of manhood.^ When continuing an 
existence in the neighbourhood of their burial-place, 
the dead seem to nave been thought of as dlfar^ 
‘elves,* in Scandinavia, N. Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Sacrihoe to these beings seems to 
have been practised in Sweden,* and it is once 
mentioned in Iceland.* That the continuance of 
the prosperity due to some fortunate king depended 
on the actual presence of his corpse is clear from 
the eagerness which ditierent portions of his king- 
<lom evinced for some part of the body of King 
Halfddu the Block,* and also from the story of 
Erode, who was embalmed after death and taken 
round his kingdom in a carriage.® In Norway the 
tuiughu, or dweller in the grave-mound, is still 
regarded with veneration. In these cases, if the 
soul is thought of as separate from the body^ at all, 
it is evidently in close depeiulence on it. The 
importance of the corpse rather than the spirit is 
seen in the belief that dead bcMlies could be mmle 
by spells to utter prophecies, whereas there is no 
reference to calling up spirits to foretell the future. 
The refusal to distinguish between the i:orpso ami 
its spirit is seen even more clearly in the beliefs 
about persistent ghosts — dead men who were evil 
in life. The ghost, if wo may call it so, still 
possesses great physical power and can kill men ; 
and its activities can equally well put an end to 
by buniing the corpse and scattering the ashes in 
the sea* or by overcoming the ghost and cutting 
off its head.’ 

If, as has boon suggested, JcJtunheiin, the world 
of the giants, is origiiiaily a realm of the demi, 
and the word jhtunn really means ‘ devourer,’ it 
seems as if Teutonic thought had contemplated a 
world in which the dead are nothing but corpses, 
devoured by ogres.* Tliis is a more crudely 
materialistic conception than most savages could 
boast of. 

In Valhhll, which is probably a creation of the 
North, the einkerjar, or warriors slain in battle 
and now living a new life under almost the same 
conditions as the old, must evidently be thought 
of as rc-incamated, since their dead oodies are not 
in Valhdll. But there is nothinjv spiritual about 
their fare of pork and ale, and their life after death 
is not an immortality, since they are doomed to 
fall again, with no further hope of renewed life, in 
the battle between gods and giants. We find the 
perpetual fighting aissociated from the belief in 
Vallioll in the story of Hild, who by her spells raised 
lip the slain combatants in a great battle. At 
night they and their weapons turn into boulders, 
but every day they revive and fight, and so it shall 
continue bill the end of the worla.* This excessive 
activity on the part of the dead probably reflects 
the superabundant energy of the Viking age, and 

1 Landndmabok, ed. F. Jdnsson, Oopenhagen, 1900, p. 158. 

> He{msJeringla,ed. F. Jdnnon, CopenhAfjrcn, 1808-1900, ii. 171. 

s Kormdks Saga, oh. 22. * Heiuiskringla, i. 

SBaxo, Quia Danorum, ed. A. Holder, StroMbuirx, 1886, 
p. 171. 

s Laadofla Saga, eh. 17 ; Byrbyggia Saga, ch. 68^ 

7 OretUi Saga. ch. 80 ; Saxo, ed. Holder, p. 163. 

* Cf. O. Schoning, Dddsrig&r i nordisk Ue^Uro, Oopenhagen, 
19()H, and A RW viTl. fl904J 124 1. 

» Snorri*! Bdda, Skdldzkaparmdl, cb. 67. 
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ia perhaps also the foundation of the belief that 
persons nre-eminent in their life are reborn. 

It will be seen from the above that the early 
Teutonic peoples were less speculative about the 
relations of matter and spirit than many swages. 
No doubt, if they had been questioned as savages 
are to-day, they would have ^»roduced a philosophy, 
but in their literature as it stands there is no 
recognition of any distinction between body and 
soul. It is, however, possible that their perception 
of this dualism had been clearer in the pro- literary 
time, and had liecome blurred in the Viking ajgo 
owing to its intense interest in this life, Ixi its 
materialism, and, above all, to its acquaintance 
with dilForent forms of burial and with coriHictiiig 
beliefs as to the destiny of the dead. Whereas the 
conception ‘spirit’ is not expressed in heathen 
Teutonic literature, the traxies of animistic belief 
still left from a more primitive age may perhaps 
justify 118 in believing that the idea had once 
been more clearly formulated. Only the more 
enlightened classes seem wholly to have abandoned 
animistic beliefs, in which ‘souls* are attributed 
not only to living lieings, but also to inanimate 
objects. 

2. Animism. — The worship of waterfalls, springs, 
and rocks, common all over Scandinavia, England, 
and N. Germany, had prolmhly an animistic basis, 
as also probably had the cult of the landvaittii\ 
spirits of the soil. Where literature fails, archoeo- 
logy may serve to show that in the period iiiitnodi- 
ately preceding the Viking age the distinction 
between matter and spirit was more clearly realized. 
The intentional damaging of weapons and other 
objects before interment with their owners, 
pra<'.ti.sed in the 6th and 6th centuries, suggests 
that souls were ascribed to the objects as well as 
to their owners, and that it was believed that these 
souls could be sot free to follow their dead owner 
only if they too were ‘killed’ in some way. So 
the sword of the Frankish king Childorio (t 481) 
lay broken in the grave. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting illustration of this belief is given by such 
S. Scandinavian bog-finds as that at Viinose in 
Denmark, where some 4000 objects, mostly weapons 
and gear, are found to have been carefully damaged 
before liein^ abandoned. The same idea of sotting 
free the spiritual counterparts of objects can be 
traced in certain finds in Bornholm. These contain 
no corpses, but consist merely of a heap of inten- 
tionally damaged objects, the personal effects of 
some man whose body, probably because he fell at 
a distance, was not available for interment.' 

LiTsaATUitB.—Be8ldes the literature mentioned In the foot- 
note*. reference should be made to the eectdon on soul* In B. 
Mogk’s art. * Teutonic Religion,’ in H. Paul, Orundrin 
german. PhitologU^^ StraRHburg, 1808-1018, ill. 249 ff.. and to 
other work* on Teutonic reUgion and folk-lore mentioned in 
that art. ; alio to Rieger, ‘ Uber den nordisohen Fyigien glau- 
bon,’ ZD A xlii. [180SJ 277 IT. ; G. Storm, 'Yore Forfsedres Tro 
pa 8!»Ievandring og derea Opkaldelaoaayatem,' dfibie /or nordi^ 
Filologi, lx. 11803] 110 ff. ; K. Cleaaby and G. Vigfnsson, lee- 
landie-Rng. Diet.^ Jx>ndon, 1874; J. Fritxner, OrdJbM over 
del ganUe norske Sprog^ Ohriatianta, 1867, t.vv. * Fylna,’ 
* naming Ja’; J. Ihre, Qlowirium Sviogothicum, Upaala, 1760, 
e.v. ‘Fylgia.’ B. S. PHILLPOTTS. 

SOUL-HOUSE.— This name is only a recent 
<»no for reference, as no original name is known. 
The Egyptians, like many other peoples, habitually 
placed lood-olferings witn the dead, from the time 
of the earliest pre-historic graves down to the 
present. Before the 1st dynasty it became usual 
to place additional food-offerings— probably at 
festivals— on one side of the surface mound, or 
niaMahaf opposite to the slit where the soul was 
supposed to go in and out. The heaps of offering 
pottery still remain in place.^ In other cases a 

1 Of. K* Stjerna, Prd JUolog. fifreningen i Lutui : SpraU. 
uppeaUeTt U. 11902] 141, 164. 

f W. M. F. Petrie, Tarkhan II, (Britieh School of Arch, tn 
ISgypt\ Tendon, 1014, pla. xll.-xlv. 


mat was laid down to keep back the dust, and a 
pan of Hour was placed on it ; this was the origin 
of the sign hetep for any oflering, satisfaction, or 
peace, a sign which appears among the earliest 
hieroglyphs, at the beginning of the Ist dynasty.' 
Next, a stone altar appears with a tank to hold a 
drink-offering (IVth dynasty), and, as seulptureil 
otferinp^ would never decay, the forms of cakes 
and oilier food were carved beside the tank. By 
the Vth dynasty the tank was looked on as^ a 
model of the living-lionso tank ; one in the Cairo 
Museum has the months of high and low Nile 
marked on dilferent sfce[>s. Various foreign in- 
fluences came in at the collapse of IVth-VIth 
dynasty civilization, and it is not nnlikely that 
African custom (see below) modilied tlie altar of 
offering by providing a shelter for the .soul, when 
it came out to feed at the tank-altar. Some time 
between the VI th and IXth dynasties various 
stages of shelters are found, modelled in pottery, 
aliout a foot across. At first it was like a Bedawi 
tent, a cover propped up with two sticks in front, 
and closed at the hack and sides ; in front of it is 
a courtyard, with a tank in the middle, and lying 
round this are the ott’erings of an ox heail and 
haunch, round loaves, and bundles of vegetables. 
The tanks .sometime.s have holes at each <*orner, in 
w'hich to set up poles for .supporting a mat shelter. 
to keep tlie water cool. The tent typo soon passea 
into a colonnade with four columns, forming a 
verandah. Then a little box shelter wa.s added in 
the verandah, which soon developed into a back 
chamber. Steps were placed at the side to give 
access to the roof, and wind-openings to kc'ep the 
interior cool. This point was reached at about the 
Xth dynasty. 

The development continued by adding more 
back chambers; then small chambers on the roof, 
which grew into a complete second storey. The 
steps were continued up to reach the root of the 
upper storey. Furniture was added -a chair, a 
couch with head-rest, an easing-stool. A servant 
grinding corn, and a recess for worship, are also 
represented. In short, we learn tiic exact arrange- 
ment of the peasants’ houses of the Xlth and Xllth 
dynasties. The details of cunstructimi wore shown 
— elliptic brick-arch roofing, floors of poles and 
matting, mud-plasterod, as at present, a flying 
staircase winding round curves, driu-hoodings oyer 
the windows, and crenellated walls exactly like 
those of the modern tombs in the same region.’ 
A series of 160 examples giving every variety of 
development was found at Kifeh, south of 
Asyut, A few rather more elaborate are known 
elsewhere, but, as they have been imitated very 
skilfully by forgers, the further detail cannot be 
trusted. 

The regular position of those soul -houses was on 
the surface of the ground, at the side of the grave, 
facing towards it, and most often at tlie north end. 
The period is from soon after the Vlth dynasty, 
niainW almut the Xth and Xlth, and dying out in 
the Xdith dyn iisty. The region is at Gebeleyn, 
Erment, Thebc.s, Dendereh, and Kifeh, all south 
of Asyiit, in tlie Thehaid. The most complete 
series of soul-houses is in the Manchester 
Museum. 

Modern African parallels suggest that this idea 
came into Egypt from the south. 

* Chipoka had been a pemon of importance ... a cf^rMuony 
wu* to take place for the pnr(>OHe of propiliaiintc the old (Jiief’H 
81 >irit . . . people were busied about a (froup of mul miiiijifuro 
buH made of grave, alx^ut two feet hl^rh- The of tfivne 
huts, which had been finished Hcparately, wert' not > put on, 
and I could aee that a couple of earthen Jarn wt re mink In the 

1 Petrie, Deshaeheh {Bgyp. KrpL Fund, vth Memoir), 
LoimIoii, 1898, p. 86. 

iVlrie, 6'iZcA and Rifeh (But. School of Arch, in Egypt), 
London, 1907, pi. xiv.-xxli.E, pp. 14 9 , 0 . 
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firround inttde Moh. These jon were now filled with beer, end 
then the roof wm lifted on.'i *Of thinn which the strenger 
can see for hinuelf in pamlnf^ through the villages, the most 
noticeable are the little spirit houses . . . where sacrifloes are 
presented from time to time.'* 

# Homeless idtmu [soulsl remain In the air and haunt the 
neighbourhood of the village. . . . It is to provide aocominoda* 
tion for the idimu that small huts are built over graves, and a t 
clever device to keep them from wandering at night is to > 
kindle Htnall fires in the huts, for, if this Is dons, the mimu will 
remain there and warm themselves.’* 

Lastly, what is the motive for such offerings? 
Three attitudes toward the dead are found in 
different countries ; * (1) fear, as with the Troglo- 
dyta?, who lM)iind the body as tightly as possible, 
or in the various means of breaking connexion 
between the house and the grave ; (2) comfort of 
the dead, as by giving food and drink ; (3) honour 
of the dead, as in placing on the grave a light (as 
in Egypt) or flowers (Europe) in the present time. 
There seems no trace of fear of the dead in Egypt ; 
in all ages weapons were placed with them, or 
models of weapons, and also sandals (or models in 
a pre historic ^p-ave) to enable the dead to travel ; 
and in GraccoJloman times the mummy was kept 
in the house for twenty or tliirty years and there 
honoured, like the present African's ottering to his 
father’s head kept in the family circle. It seems 
therefore only consistent to regard the souLhouse 
as being placed by the grave to comfort the soul 
when it came out, and provide shelter, fo<id, and 
rest for it. W. M. EliNDKRS PeTRIE. 

SOUTHCOTTIANS.— The Southoottians are 
the followers of Joanna Southcott (1760-1814), a 
Devonian. One of her followers, herself claiming 
to be divinely directed to write, describes her in 
1907 in these words : 

‘ (i) She was a woman chosen bv Ood to stand at the end of the 
ages in perfect obedience to Him. (ii) She was to claim the 
Promise made in the Fall to the Woman, that her seed (Christ) 
should bniise the Serpent's head and thus put an end to evil, 
(iii) She was in a special sense to bo the bride of Christ, not the 
onlv one, but set os a type until all become brides— both men 
and women — and give their supreme love to Him, standing In 
perfect obedience as His Church.’# 

The same authority continues that the Holy Spirit 
revealed to Joanna things to come, and showed 
her plainly of the Father ; that, as the woman’s 
hand broiiglit the evil fruit to man, so her hand is 
U) bring to man the good ; that woman is to be 
saved through child-bearing ; that Joanna perfectly 
fuliilled Rev 12 in the Hpiritnal birth of the man 
child ; that the Church is finally to be the man 
child when filled with His Spirit. 

Joanna, who was of Wesleyan extraction, began 
prophesying in 1792, and many of her predictions 
were fulfilled within a few months, as was verified 
by a local inquiry. Publications from 1800 on- 
wards introduced her to a wider circle, and in 1801 
Thomas P. Foley, rector of Old Swinford, brought 
friends who conducted a systematio trial of her 
gifts at Exeter, and, being convinced, were hailed 
ns the * Seven Stars.’ In Aug. 1802 she retired for 
a seven-day dispute with Satan, which she pub- 
lished. Further trials ensued in 1803 and 1804, 
each widening her fame. She organized her 
adherents, enjoining on them the observance of 
certain Jewish laws, notably as to the Sabbath and 
as to clean meats. They were presented with a 
signed paper, ‘ The Sealed of the Lord — the Elect 
Precious Man’s liodernption— To Inherit the Tree 
of Life— To bo made Heirs of God and Joint-Heirs 
with Jesus Christ. Joanna Southcott.* This was 
bestowed only on those who had read and accepted 

I A. Werner, TAe Nativet of Britith Central Africa. London, 
1006, p. 47 1. 

« h.p. 60. 

# R. 'Torday and T. A. Joyce, quoted by 0. O. Sellgraan, 

* Multiple Souls In Kegro Africa,* In Ancient Bgypt, 1916, pt. 
lii. p. 105. 

4 See artt. Diatb aho Disposal op thi Dbaj). 

# Alice Seymour, The Baepreei, No. 1, page 27. 


at least two of her major works; within five 
years about 14,000 persons were * sealed.* She then 
challenged attention by a personal letter to every 
bishop, peer, and member of the House of 
Commons, and by letters to the Times and the 
Mornina Herald in 1813. Next spring she an- 
nounced that she was pregnant with Shiloh, and 
much excitement was evinced, even in medical 
circles, fourteen doctors being invited to examine 
her. But she passed away two days after 
Christmas. 

Samuel Sibley and John Ward sought to rally 
her followers, the latter lieing believed in os late 
as 1892. But George Turner, himself owned by 
Joanna as inspired, joined with Jane Townley, 
her most intimate friend, in holding together the 
main body. Between 1840 and 1850 a controversy 
broke out, leading to much publication, on the 

S iiestion whether a spiritual child was born at 
le end of 1814, or whether Joanna will return, 
complete the year foretold, and bear a literal 
chila. Forty years ago the London adherents 
were but a handful in Walworth ; but a revival 
has taken place. With 1902 Alice Seymour, deeply 
impressed by the annual service on New Yearns 
Day 1901 (Old Style), the * lifting up of hands,’ 
near Manchester, felt drawn to renewed study, 
and came to the conclusion that the prophecies 
‘for ten years from the fourth of the century’ 
applied to the 20th cent., not the 19th. She there- 
fore published two volumes in 1909 which are the 
foundation for sane study, and thus prompted 
renewed interest. The coincidences in the live 
years .since are certainly remarkable. 

Two other movements have sprung out of the 
original. John Wroe of Bowling, near Bradfonl, 
was accepte<l as successor to George Turner of 
Leeds in 1822, and his new revelations broke 
fresli ground, so that the Christian Israelites, as 
his followers are called, are not to bo classed as 
Southcottians. They hold tliat the Ten Tribes 
are dispersed throughout the nations, and are to 
gather on tlie basis of the four books of Moses and 
the four Gospels. Perfect obedience to the Mosaic 
Law will procure immortality, the body not seeing 
death. Tliere is no ordained ministry ; ^ propa- 
ganda is carried on especially in the open air, with 
a large brass band rendering plaintive music ; 
adherents may be recognized by their long unshorn 
hair. They reached New York in 1844, and have 
excited some curiosity in Australia. 

In 1875 the Chatham group of Southcottians was 
joined by a soldier, James White, who, after his 
period oi service in India, returned and took the 
lead locally, developing further the doctrines of 
Joanna ana of Wroe, with a communistic tinge. 
The name ‘ New and Latter House of Israel ’ was 
assumed. Though he died in 1885, his widow 
continued the work, and an enormous mass of 
brickwork at Gillingham, strong as a fort, marks 
the house of Jezreel. Her death three years later 
caused financial chaos and a cessation of work. 
But adherents still exist in the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. 

Litsraturi. — The fourcee are pamphlets by Joanna 
Southcott, complete eets of which are in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the John Bylands Library, Manchester, 
totalling 4600 pages. Twice as much remains of her MSS, some 
in a poouliar shorthand, most sealed In a large case corded up 
till the next crisis of world-history. Her correspondence books 
are also preserved. The only long studies of her which are not 
caricatures are : Alice Seymour, The Express, containing the 
Life and Divine Writings of Joanna Southcott, 2 vols.. London, 
1909: Charles Lane, Life and Bibliography of Joanna 
Exeter, 1912. W. T. WHITLEY. 

SOVEREIGNTY (Divine). -x. Deflnition;— 
There are three senseis in which the term ‘ divine 
soverei^ty * may be used, two of which neted little 
more than mention, as they are dealt with else- 
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where ; the third alone claims further treatment. 

(1) In polytheism (g^.v.) we may speak of the divine 
sovereignty of the one god who is more or less 
exalted above the other gods. In Chinese religion 
Tion or Shang Ti possesses an absolute pre-emin- 
ence over all gods and spirits. In Vedic religion 
the gods in succession are exalted by the wor- 
shippers in the type of piety which Max Muller ‘ 
has (Uilled henotheism or kathcnotheism.^ Some 
of the hymns almost rise to the height of mono- 
theism (g.v.). Of Varuna it is said : 

‘ The initfhty Varuqa, who rules above, looks down 
Upon these worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand.'* 
Even in Zoroastrian dualism A burn Mazda, despite 
his conflict with Angra Mainyu, is assured of final 
triumph. It is questioned now whether Dyaush 
pita, ‘ Ilcaveii-Father/ in spite of the linguistic 
equivalence, over held the same place in the Vedic 
pantheon as Zei^s TrariJ/) in the Greek, or Jupiter in 
the Latin,* although the monarchy of these deities 
was very much limited by tlie wayward wills of 
the other gods. A similar position was attained 
among the Ihibylonian gwls by Marduk, and the 
Assyrian by Asliur. The composite deity Anion- 
Re was in like manner exalted in Egyptian theo- 
lof;y» and the attempt of Amenhotep IV. t.o 
detlirone him in favour of AUm failed. This 
tendency to raise one god over others may be 
regarded as the movemont from polytheism towards 
monotheism. 

(2) In the monotheistic religions the divine 

sovereignty means nob exaltation alsivc other 
gods, but complete power over nature and man, 
thougdi in the UT we can trace the proitcss by 
which monolatry — the cx(;lusive worship of Jahweli 
along with a recognition of other gods — passed into 
monotheism. In Am I and 2 Jahweh is Judge 
and Ruler of all nations even as of His people 
Israel. Assyria is the rod of His anger (Is 10®). 
Cyrus is His anointed to fulfil His purpose (4,'>^). 
Monotheism was never as confident or cliallenging 
as in Is Tlie omnipotence of God is the 

prevailing doctrine of the OT.® 'Die same doctrine 
IS assumed in the NT, as indeed it must be in any 
monotheistic religion. Into any details it is not 
necessary here to enter. 

(3) It Is the tliird sense of the term — the exorcise 
of the will of God absolutely, unconditioned by 
the will of ninn — that claims special attention, 
since this view has been challenged and defended 
in the history of Christian theology, as the omni- 
potence of God has not been, unless in dualistic 
systems of thought.® Before dealing with the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty in this narrower 
sense in Christian theology, we must note the un- 
qualified and unreserved assertion of God’s sole 
sovereignty in Islam. 

' There is no {j^od but God— are words simply laritamourit in 
EnifliHh to the negation of any deity save one alone ; and this 
luurh they corUinly mean in Arabic, but they linniy much 
more also. Tlioir full sense is, not only to deny obsoliitely and 
unreservedly all plurality, whether of nature or of person, in 
the Supreme Being, nut only to establish the Unity of the Un- 
begetting and Unbetfot, in all its simple and uncomraunloable 
Onuness, but besides this the words, in Arabic and among 
Aralis, imply tliat this one Supreme Being is also the only 
Agent, the only Force, the only Act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter or spirit, instinct 
or intelligence, physical or moral, nothing hut pure uncondi- 
tional passiveness, alike in movement or In quiescence, in 
action or In capac.ity. The solo power, the sole motor, move- 
ment, energy, and deed is God ; the rest is downright inertia 
and mere instrumentality, from the highest archangel down to 
the simplest atom of creation. Hence in this one sentence. 


1 Led-wes on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
London, 1878, p. 271. 

‘*1 Bee art. Monolatry and IlBNornsisu. 

9 Monler Williams, Uinduiem}*, London, 1001, p. 27 f. 

4 Max Miiller, p. 2161. ; O. F. Moore, Uiet. of Religione, 
Edinburgh, 1014, T. 25^ ill. 

B H. ^hults, OT Theology f Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1802, il. 
160 (. *, also art. God (Biblical and (jhristianX voL vi. p. 254 f. 

0 See artt. Dualiim. 


** La Il&h ilia All&h,*' is summed up a system which, for want of 
a better name, I may be permitted to call the Paniheisin of 
Force, or of Act, thus exclusively assigned to God, who absorbs 
it all, exercises it all, and to whom alone it can be asiTihod, 
whether for preserving or for destroying, for relative evil or for 
equally relative good.’i 

This doctrine is obtruded very frequently in its 
most otlensive form in the Qur’an : 

* Ooil mislcadeth whom He pleaseth, and guideth whom He 

Icoseth aright.' ‘ We creaUMl man upright, and then caused 

im bf the vilest of the vile.’ * The fate of every man have 

we hound about bis ncck.’S 

Such 8taUmicnt8 of the doctrine without reserve 
or restraint might have served as warnings to 
Christian theologians. 

2 . The Pauline doctrine.— While it i.s in the 
NT that the divine sovereignty i.s first dealt with 
controversially, the unconditionalness of God’s 
action is alreiidy asserted in the OT. Clod’s work 
shall not return to Him void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which He pleases, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto Ho sends it (Is 6.5^^). in con- 
trfo«t to other gods. He is in the heavens, and 
‘hath done whatsoever lie pleased ’ (I’s 115®). He 
does good and evil, and creates darkness and light 
(Is 41®® 45’ 64*®, Am .S’). For Him ‘ the nations 
are as a drop of a bucket, and arc counted as the 
small dust of the balance’ (Is 40*®). None can 
hinder His work, and from Him none can deliver 
(43*®). The impossible to man is possible to God 
(Zee 8®). The relation of God’s action to man’s 
activity was a subject of controversy in the Jewish 
schools, although it is probable that .losephus was 
acconimodating himself to Gentile readers in the 
account that no gives of the ditl'oreiice on this 
question ; 

' The Essoneii taught an absolute (ate, tbo Sadducoos utterly 
denied fate, ami the PlmriHccn struck out» middle path between 
the two.’ For ' the very expression tinapnivij, whitih is utterly 
impossible to any Jewish consciousness, proves that we have 
at least to deal with a strongly Helleiilzed colouring of Jewish 
views.' B 

For fate the Jew would put the will of God. 
Paul, in his argument in Ko 1)-11, takes the middle 
lath in aHserting both divine sovereignty and 
luman freedom ; as an argamentnm ad hununem 
he assumes that his o}>poiients grant the divine 
sovereignty while maintaining human freedom. 
Had Christian tlieidogians recognized that I’aul 
wa.s fighting .Jewish arrogance and exclusiveness 
with its own weapons, tliat the argument is to he 
treated as a whole, and a dogma must not be built 
upon its separate statements, and that tlie distinct- 
ively ('hristian contribution is the hope of a uni- 
versal mercy, they would not have given to the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty the place Lliat in 
their systems they have assigned to it, dispropor- 
tionate to the teaching of the N'C as a whole, and 
even inconsistent with the general trend of Paul’s 
theology. 

* The argument consistB of tbroo main propositions: (l)Ood 
is absolutely free to elect or reject individuals or nations ac- 
cording to His own will (ix. 1 29); (2) the Jewish people, by Its 
unbelief, has deserved its prestnit exclusion from the blessings 
of the gospel (ix. 30- x. 21); (3) this exclusion is partial and 
t«mp<irary, as U. is God's purpose ultimately to include both 
Jew and Gentile In His grace (xi.).’ 4 

In dealing with the first proiKisition ' he shows how in the 
hbtory of the chosen people tno principle of God's unconditional 
election has been again and again asserted, and retiels tbe 
charge of injustice by appealing to God's own words, in which 
He cTaiins freedom in all His acts. While rebuking the arro- 
gance of the creature in queHtioning the acta of the t'reator, lie 
blunts the edge of his argument somewhat by showing limt 
God has used His frecxlom to show mercy rather than jndg- 
nient. The form of the argument Is not beyond criticism ; 
Paul's exegesis cannot be accepted as strictly historical.’ Hut. 
as regards the substance, we cannot escape the dillIc.Milty by sav- 


1 Quoted from W. G. Palgrave by 8. M. Zwomer, in Arabia: 
the Cradle of ielam, Edinburgh, London, and New York, IIKK), 
p. 172 f. 

2 Quoted in Muir, The Coran^ ed. Ix>ndon, p. 62. 

3 Jos. AnC. XIII. v. 9 ; Schiirer, HJP ii. ii. 14 f. 

4 A. E, Qarvie, Romane (‘ Century Bible ’), Edinburgh, 1901, 

p. 206. 
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Ing that Paul has in view only the bistorioal fate of a nation, 
for he asserts unequivocally Ood’s freedom in electing or reject* 
Ing individuals. We must insist that ‘it is not the Ohiistian 
conoeptiori of God which dominates the discussion ' ; that Paul 
does not carry out his principle with rigorous logic, since * he 
shrinks from affirming that Ood fitted the vessels of wrath unto 
destruotion, and uilmiCs that God endured them with much 
long*suffering,’ and ttiat ‘the metaphor of the potter itself 
cancels the argument,' for ' the potter does not use the clay wil- 
fully, but makes of each lump what it is fitted to become.*! 
Apart from this argument in Bo 9-11, there are passages in 
which Paul osHerts ‘ a doctrine of election os regards Christian 
believers (Ro Eph l^). . . . The aim of this teaching is. 
however, to give the believer assurance that his relation to Ood 
does not begin in time with his faith in God’s grace, but is 
deeply rooted, firmly fixed, in the eternal will of Q<ra. . . . Paul 
does not teucii that Ood foreknows, foreordains, or elects any 
man unto eternal death. The responsibility for that he throws 
on the man himself.' 2 

Wu must not ascribe to Paul the dednetiouR of 
a too ruthless \og\e, which infers that whom God 
does not elect Ho rejects, as he was concerned not 
with the speculative problem of the relation of 
divine sovereignty and human freedom, hut solely 
with the practical assurance of God’s unchanging 
grace. 

3. Augustinianism. — Neither Paul’s theology 
nor even his nersonal experience accounts wholly 
for Augustine s position ; his previous philosophical 
training must be taken into our reckoning. While, 
as with Paul, it is man’s entire dependence on 
God’s grace that He seeks to magnify, yet he, in 
his controversy with Pelagianism, (levelops this 
practical assurance into a speculative doctrine 
which virtually denies man all freedom, and even 
transforms constraining grace into compelling 
force, lixing man’s destiny solely by the eterniu 
will of God. 

‘Sinful man depondt,' aays B. B. Warflold, ‘for his recovery 
to good and to God, entirely on the free grace of God ; this 
mrace is therefore indispentiabio, prevenient, irresistible, inde- 
feotible ; and, being thus the free grace of G<ra, must have loin, 
111 all the dutuils oflts conference and working, In the Intention 
of God from all eternity.' * 

* From the sinfulness and Impotencv of oil men,’ says Q, P. 
Plsher, * AuguHiino dediujod the doctrine of unconditional pre* 
deHtiiiation. They who believe in the Gospel with a saving 
faith are not merely elected to be the recipients of the heavenly 
reward ; they are elected to be the recipients of faith {de 
Preedent. Sanctorum^ 97, c. 18), Faith itself is the gift of God. 
All others are left In their sins— left to perish. They ora not 
predestlnabed to sin, but rather to the punishment which sin 
deserves, from which they are not saved by electing grace. 
The number of the elect is fixed <de Convof. et Grat. 39, c. 18). 
It Is predetermined in the plan of God. But not all believers 
are of the elect. Perseverance in the new, holy life is the gift 
of God, and is bestowed on that portion of believers to whom 
God in His inscrutable wisdom chooses to grant it.' * 

While Augu^tinianism triumphed over Pelagian- 
i«ni, yet the Church did not accept it in its 
entirety, for this emphasis on free grace is in 
inherent antagonism to the Church’s doctrine and 
practice of ‘ works.’ 

‘ As over against the Pelagians,' savs Warfield, ' the indispens- 
ai)I(*nc8S of grace was qulcluy estahflshed ; as over against the 
Semi-Pclngians, its prevcnience was with almost equm rapidity 
mado good. But there advance jpavuted. If the necessity of 

S revenient grace was thereafter (after the second Counoil of 
range, 629) the established doctrine of the Church, the ir- 
resistibility of this prevenient grace was put under the ban, 
and there reinained no plaoe for a oomplete “ AugusUnianism " 
within the Church, as Gottsohalk and Jansen were fully to 
discover.'# 

4. The Reformere.— -Augustinianism was revived 
at the Reformation. Luther in hia controversy 
with Erasmus ‘affirmed in almost reckless lan- 
guage the impotence of the human will. God's 
agency was asserted to be the nnivorsal cause. 
His will was declared to be subject to no law, but 
to be the foundation of right. Predestination was 
declared to be nnconditional and to include as its 
objects the lost as well as the saved.* He did not 
attack Melanohthon, however, when he propounded 
1 Qorvie, StudUa qf PatU and hit Oaaptl, London, 1911, pp. 
241-248. 

* Oarvie, Rcmana^ p. 224. 

* Art. Augustins, vol. ii. p. 224*. 

4 Hud, qf Chriftian Dottrintt Sdinbuigh, 1896, p. 191L 
BirjRBii. 224*. 


the doctrine of synergism {q.v,)- co-ot)eration, 
however subordinate, of the human will with 
divine grace in conversion. In truth he himself 
had not a consistent doctrine. On the one hand, 
he affirmed *that God from eternity desires the 
salvation of all men,’ and, on the other, the truth 
nearest his heart was * that salvation is by divine 
grace, without merit,’ which he used as a weapon 
against the Roman Catholic insistence on human 
merit.^ The doctrine of predestination was not 
with Luther, as it was with Zwingli, the starting- 
}>oint of his theology. It was in Calvin, however, 
that the doctrine or the divine sovereignty found 
its full expression in a logical system of theology. 

‘ Oalviu and Galvinism,' taya Jblsher, ‘ emphaaiae not only the 
freedom, the unmerited character, of grace, but equally the 
Bovtreignty of Ood in the bestowal of it. The idea is that apart 
from this sovereignty in the selection of the subjects of it, grace 
would not be grooe. . . . The pec^iarity of Galvin's doctrine of 
predestination is that it includes in it the decree of reprobation. 
This the Lutheran confessions exclude. . . . God has once for 
all determined “ whom He would admit to salvation and whom 
He would condemn to destruction” (Galvin, ImiiUUet, lu. 
xxi. 'h.' 8 

Ood does not merely foresee the hardening of the heart of 
the sinners ; but Himself brings it about by the withdrawal of 
His Spirit and by using Satan to influence their minds and 
deeds. Why God does this we must not ask, as God's wilt is 
above all. Yet there is a good and sutticient reason for every 
divine decree.* 

It has been disputed whether Calvin is to be 
regarded as a supralapsarian or a sub- or iiifra- 
lapsarian. The question at issue was this; Did 
tlio divine decree of election and reprobation nre- 
cede (in divine thought, nut in time) or follow 
‘the consideration of man as fallen’? While in 
the heat of controversy Calvin seems to cumiiiit 
himself to the former view, his more considered 
judgment inclines to the latter. 

‘Galvin,’ savs J. Onr, ‘always viewed election as from a 
“moss "already in condemnation, while, of course, recognizing 
that the fall of man also was embraced in the provide ruxs of 
Ood. '4 

5. Later doctrinal developments.— A moditica- 
tion of Calvinism which gave the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty less theappoarnnee of arbitrari- 
ness was the doctrine of the Covenants, or the 
Federal Theology,* of which Coccoius in Holland 
was the leading exponent. A doduotion from the 
doctrine of election, which Calvin himself did not 
make, was that the Atonement in Christ’s death 
must be provided only for the elect. Arminianisni 
asserted the universality of the Atonement, in 
God’s intention, although it is not actually effi- 
cient in all. A compromise was attempted in 
Amyraut’s ‘ hypothetical universalism ’ : the Atone- 
ment is for all, and yet it is applied only to tho 
elect; and this view found wide acceptance.® It 
is unjust to regard Ariiiinianism as simply a 
revived Pelagianism, for it taught an election con- 
ditional on God’s foreknowledge of faith in the 
individual, man’s dependence on God’s grace for 
the ability to exercise saving faith, the necessity 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit for good works, 
the indispensablenesB, hut not irresistibility, of 
grace. It is not necessary to follow in detail the 
subsequent controversies. The * hypothetical nni- 
versalism ’ of Amyraut, however, was capable of 
further development. If tho Atonement avails for 
all, can it be God’s purpose that its efficacy shall 
be limited to the elect liecanse the^ operations of 
the Holy Spirit in producing saving faith are 
limited to them ? The univemiity of the Atone- 
ment led James Morison backward to the univers- 
ality of the love of God and forward to the 
universality of the work of the Holy Spirit: the 
three universalities was the battle-cry of the move- 
ment in Scotland of which he was leader. He still 
affirmed, how^ever, that man was free to choose or 

1 Fisher, p. 202 (. * Ib. p. 300. * lb, 

4 Art. (3ALT1K1MM, VOL til. p. 1621. 

# Set art Oovimamt Thsologt. 

* See art. BxmnoN and Atonimut (OhrlfUoa). 
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to refuse this universal salvation. Starting from 
the conception of God as Father, as given in the 
revelation of Christ, and applying the conception 
of divine sovereignty thereto with the same logical 
rigour as did Galvinism, we should at last reach 
universalism. 

6. Fatherhood and soverclgnty.—Every mono- 
theistio religion must affirm the divine sovereignty. 
Apart from impossibilities, metaphysical, logical, 
and moral, God can do whatsoever Ue wills. But 
whatsoever He wills depends and must depend on 
what God is. As wo conceive God, so must we 
think of the divine sovereignty. If we think of 
God as Father, we must think of His sovereignty 
as fatherly. A doctrine of divine sovereignty that 
ends, as do Augiistinianism and Galvinism, in the 
election of the few and the reprobation of the many 
has evidently started wrong—not from the Christian 
conception of God as revealed in Christ, but from 
a conception of sovereignty that in every country 
to-day which enjoys any measure of constitutional 
liberty would be repudiated as false. Even a sover- 
eign to-day does not wiold absolute and arbitrary 
power, llie doctrine of election, it is argued in 
its favour, lias its roots in the sense of man’s im- 
potence, and his dependence on God for every 
good ; but is it in a child’s trust in the father or a 
subject’s submission to a sovereign ? Must wo not 
admit that, while the former attitude was not 
absent, yet it was the latter that was dominant, 
when the religious assurance was developed into 
the speculative doctrine? But does not the 
roligious consciouRtioss need to be allied with the 
moral conscience, which no less clearly and firmly 
affirms man’s responsibility and liberty ? The con- 
ception of God’s Fatherhood, which iraplios man’s 
moral affinity as well as his religious community 
with God, involves that God will so exercise His 
sovereignty, on which man depends, as not to 
deprive him of his liberty. It is no abrogation of 
the divine sovereignty, but only an exerciso of it 
accordant with Ills Fatliorhoou, if He allows the 
activity of His will in dealing with men to be con- 
ditioned by tlie acts of their wills. Such a view 
of the divine sovereignty forbids the deduction 
from God’s Fatherhood made by univorsalism ; but 
it does leave us the hope that the Father who 
created man in His likeness and for fellowship, 
despite; man’s sin, has such resources in Hinuself, 
rational, righteous, and gracious, ns will at last, 
not by the compulsion of force, but by the con- 
straint of love, make His Fatherhood sovereign in 
mankind. 

LtTKRATtTRR,— See the works cited in the footnotes. 

Alfred E. Garvie. 

SPACE.— The various ideas which have histori- 
cally prevaile<l regarding the nature of snaco are 
commonly regarded as so many detached views, 
independent of, and mostly in conflict >vith, each 
other. In this article wo propose to consider them 
from a ditterent stand|Kunt, and to regard each of 
tJiose opinions or doctrines as contributing an 
ini}K>rtant factor or element in the one true con- 
ception of space. In |)oint of fact, there is scarcely 
a view or theory which has been put forward regard- 
ing space that does not express some important 
aspect of the trnlli. 

X. History.— (a) Greek philosophy. ~\n early 
Greek philosophy the concept of space is con- 
founded with that of matter, at any rate by the 
I’ythagoreans. J. Burnet says: 

‘The I*3'thagoreang, or some of them, certalul^ ideuUAed 
“air '* with the void. Thi« is the beffinniutf, but no more than 
the beginning, of the conception of abstract spooe or ex- 
tension.’! 

It still remains true that the most recent dis- 
cussions as to the nature of space turn upon the 
relations between the two concepts, space and 
! Earlp Oreek Philonphp, pt 1., London, 1014, p. 51. 


matter, and the objects^ which they denote. In 
modem speculations it is no longer the air, it is 
the ether, that is confounded with the void. 

The lirst important conception of space whicli 
we have to notice is that of Plato. It is not 
necessary, for this purpi.se, to enter U})on a dis- 
cussion of the difl'ereiit interpretations which have 
been given to the Platonic philosophy in recent 
timos. Whether wo adopt tne objective view of 
the Ideas, as the hypostatization oi the universal, 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle, or the more sub- 
jective interpretation of Henry Jackson and li. D. 
Archer- Hiud, based on the later dialogues, or that 
older view of St. Augustine, and in modem times 
of Goiudn,^ which combines botli these interpreta- 
tions, in none of these cases is the interpretaLion 
of the Platonic space essentially aflectod. i^ato in 
his speculations seems to have travelled a road the 
reverse of that travelled by Fichte. As the latter 
liegan with an Ego which was suspiciously finite, 
and ended with an Absolute which hod very few 
of the characters of Ego-hood {Ichheit) about it, so 
Plato began with on Absolute which continued 
itself into a world of ideas, and ended in a world- 
soul and a demiurge. 

Space Plato npeaks of In the Tiinane m * the rec<‘|)tacle, and 
os it were tite nurae, of all bocouitng.’ ^ ‘ It behoves that which 
id htl| to recuivu many timos over Ito wholu uxteiit likoncMitoa of 
all thin^a, that is, of all eturiml exiHtrnoeft, to bu itflelf naturally 
without i>art or lot in any of the forms. Theroforu the mother 
and recipient of creation, which is visible and by any sense 
perceptible, we must call neither earth nor air nor lire nor 
water, iiur the combinations of thoso nor the elements of which 
they are formed ; but we shall not err in athrminn; it to bu a 
vieCvlciMs nature and formless, all receiving, in some manner most 
liewiiduriiiir and hard to comprehend, partaking ut the in- 
telligible.' 9 'This being so, we must agree Umt there is first 
the unchanging idea, nnhegotten and imperishable, neltlier 
receiving au^ht into itself from without nor itself entering into 
aught else, invisible, nor in anywiee perceptible - even that 
wheroot the contemplation belongs to tliougbl. Beoond is Utat 
which Is named after it and is like to it, sensible, created, ever 
in motion, coming to be In u certain place and again from 
thence perishing, apprehensiblo by opuiion with sensation. 
And the third kind Is space everlasting, adudtting not destruc- 
tion, but affording place fur all things that come into being, 
itself apprehensible without Kcnsntlon by a sort of bosUm 
reasoning, hardly matter of liclief. It is with this in view that 
dreaming we say that all that exists must he in some place and 
filling some space, and Uiat wlmt is neither on earth nor in 
heaven anywhere (s nought.' * 

To some extent there can be no question w’ith 
regard to the interpretation of this. Space is to 
Plato ‘ the other,’ wlmt in the V’latonic philosophy 
takes the place of tli^m/ia nuiteri/i in the Aristo- 
telian pliilosophy. Tliis interpretation has been 
eoinpletely estaolished by Zeller,® though the 
Opposite view, which makes primordial matter 
diflorcnt from spacc3, was still maintained by 
Gomporz,® But here a subtle diiroreucc of iiifer- 
pretation arises, which has a close connexion with 
recent philosophy. We may adopt a subjective 
view with Kittor,’ and hold that the relation sub- 
sisting between the ideal and the sensible is *a 
more relation to the .sentient,’ and still, as Zeller 
points out," the resulting view of matter cun bo 
adopted, with alight mod ifntat ions apart from that 
theory. The Platonic theory of matter is then, in 
ellect, ns Zeller says, identical with that of Leibniz. 
This is the interi)retatiou of Plato adopted by 
Archer-Hind, according to whom space, though the 
Bubstrato and recipient of the images of the ideas, 
is only * the law of onr finite nature wliicli ordaiim 
tliat we shall perceive all objects os extended in 
space,’ and depends on a subjective view of the 
Ideas, which, following JocKson, Archer-Hind 

! J)u vrai, du beau, et du bu>n, bk. iv., Paris, IhM. 

2 Arcber-liind, TitiUBUB, London, X888, p. 17i. 

*» lb. p. 17». 4 /k p. 184 f. 

0 Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. tr., London. 1876, rh. 
vli. 

« Gre^k Thinkere, Eng. tr., Ix>ndon, 1901-12, lil. 806. 

7 Hint, of Ancient PnUoiephy, Eng. tr., Oxford and London. 
1888-46, ii. 820. 

• P. 811. 
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adopts. It is different, however, if an objective 
view* of the nature of the Idea is taken, as was 
done by Maguire in his Essay on the Platonic Idea.^ 
Maguire’s theory is indeed classed by Zeller * along 
with Hitter’s, an<l regarded as exposed to the same 
criticism. Hot, owing to the doctrine of the 
objectivity of the Idea, Maguire’s view of the 
suoiectivity of space approaches much more closely 
to the modern ‘ theory of objects ’ of Moinong and 
his school. Spatial entia are entia rationiSf which 
may or may not coincide with phenomenal exist- 
ence. 

With regar«l to the remarkable phrase, * appre- 
hensible by a sort of bastard reasoning, hardly 
matter of oelief,’ its significance will appear here- 
after. Here, however, we may say that it is 
closely related to I’lato’s conception of the world- 
soul. The latter is compounded of the ideal 
clement and the element of multiplicity. It is 
antecedent to the world and yet in a way pre- 
supposes the element of plurality. Plato’s theory 
of space presents in this way n close analogy to the 
Hegelian view, with a ditteronce characteristic of 
the objectivity of ancient philosophy, as against 
the subjectivity of modern philosophy. In Hegel 
thought, by reason of the inner law of contra- 
diction, which is its essence, expels from itself the 
phenomenal world, the out-of-itselfneas of which is 
space. In Plato the ‘otherness’ which clings to 
the Idea is space. Tlie contradiction which in 
Hegel is inherent in thought is in Plato adherent 
to the Idea. It is the intinite region of dissimili- 
tude. 

Hetween Plato and Aristotle tliere is often groat 
similarity in statement ; but the actual thou^t is 
altogether ditlerent. Space in Plato is matter, the 
only matter there is. Aristotle correctly repre- 
sents his master here.* But Aristotle’s doctrine is 
rather an identification of space with matter. It 
closely resembles the modern doctrine of relativity 
in its more moderate forms. Matter exists in space, 
but the space in which it exists is itself determined 
and produced by the matter existing in it. Space 
is no antecedent empty receptacle, into which the 
world and the things of the world are fitted. But 
neither is it ‘ soft’ ; it docs not expand or contract 
any more tlian time. Space is ‘ the first unmoved 
limit of the containing body’ i.c., matter exists, 
but oxist.s with inherent spatial character. Tt is 
the boundary of the containing body, in its re- 
lation to the contained, that oonstitutes the spatial 
existence of the latter. When there is no contain- 
ing body, space does not exist ; therefore the 
universe is not in space. If tliei’e were no con- 
tained, there would bo no boundary ; therefore 
there must be a plenum. Aristotle’s doctrine is 
made perfectly clear by his reply to Zeno’s diffi- 
<;ulty — that space, not being a substance, would 
have to be in something whi^ is in space, and so 
on ad infinitum. To this Aristotle gives the reply 
that siiace may be in something else, as health in 
warm ncings as a state, or warmth in body as an 
atteciion.® 

It is in relation to the well-known paradoxes of Zeno that 
Ariatotle’s doctrine attains its full significance. These para- 
doxes are based on the contradictions wliich arise from assuming 
the actuality of the infinitely small. The Aristotelian doctrine 
implies that matter is the potentiality of space. Matter is the 
potentiality of actual existence. It le only through matter 
paesing into actual existence that space eziste as a reality. 
Matter, ae infinitely great or infinitesimally small, is nothing 
actual. It is identical with pure potency, ^e infinitely little, 
the infinitely great, do not actually exist. This contradicts 
recent mathematical doctrines which treat the infinite as actual. 
The views of Cantor and his school have been sublected to 
criticism on thievery point by Poincare. 0 There ie, however, 
an older line of argument which seems to be decisive in favour 


1 London, 1866. » P. 808. 

« Phys. iv. 2 (20®*»). 4 /fe. iv. 2 (218a 80X 

» Ih. iv. 8 (210b 22X 

4 SeUnes 0% mHhodtt Paris, 1206, Eng. tr., London, 1014. 


of the Aristotelian position. Actual Is that which has one or 
other of two opposite determinations, not that which hovers in 
uncertainty between both. Ooosider the series of Grand!. If 
infinitely prolonged, such a series may be said to be equal to 0 or 
1. But * either ... or’ cannot be actual. Actual Is that 
which is determinate ; which, in accordance with the law of 
Excluded Middle, poeeeeses one or other of two conflicting 
characters ; which is, therefore, something more than the 
potentiality of either. But this character oAonot belong to a 
series which is incomplete, whose last member cannot be sold 
to be odd or even, -f or - , i.e. whioh has no iMt member. The 
same reasoning which applies to series applies also to space. As 
Cantor himself has pointed out, the actual Infinite has been re- 
jected not only by philosophers, but also by mathematioiaris, 
such as Gauss and Cauchy. ^ The strongest support for the 
actual infinite is derived from the use of convergent series in 
mathematics. But, if the opinion hold by both Augustus de 
Morgan and William Rowan Hamilton be true — that the 
mathematical validity of the summation of such infinite series 
does not at all depend on oonvergence, as is commonly thought, 
but on this alternation — then it may, on the contrary, be held 
that the true mathematical conception is Uie potentiaf infinite. 3 

We therefore see in Aristotle’s views an advance 
on those of Plato. To Plato space is a sort of 
logical ejection from the Idea, possessed of no in- 
dependent existence. In Aristotle it has such 
independent existence, which it receives from that 
whicli stands over against the Idea — the materia 
prima.. It receives existential reality from the 
latter and ceases to be a mere dialectical relativity 
of the Idea. At the same time, Aristotle’s doc- 
trine, by making tlie reality of space thus dependent 
upon matter, anticipates the element of truth 
underlying the modern theory of relativity. 

The doctrine of the Stoics* that beyond the 
world there exists an unlimited void, the dis- 
tinction of the Epicureans between place (r<5iros) ami 
room ixtiipoi), and their doctrine of the intangible 
nature of empty space* are to he regarded as 
important not so much in themselves as marking 
the next great development in the conception of 
space, as having an ciititativo though not suh- 
slautial existence distinct from matter. According 
to Plotinus, the magnitude of things does not pre- 
exist in first matter. First matter lias not bulk, 
but the ‘phantasm of bulk’ as a{>tituclo for it. 
First matter, by its very imlofiniteness, stanils in 
an indefinite relation to magnitude. It is separ- 
ately neither great nor small, but botli small and 
great. Space is posterior to matter and bodies ; 
therefore podics must first he material before they 
can be spatial.* In these chapters there is much 
that anticipates all future speculation on the 
subject of space. Plotinus advances beyond Plato 
and Aristotle ; at the same time it is the logical 
outcome of Aristotle’s doctrine. Aristotle had 
carefully distinguished snaco as something different 
from matter and form. Matter as pure potentiality 
is prior to its expression in spatial existence. This 
is logically involved in his doctrine that space is 
in bodies — not as contained in them, but as an 
affection. In laniblichus the aptitude of Plotinus 
is explained by the efficacy of the primal one.* 
Pruclus seems to combine this with the opposed 
view of Porphyry, and even regards space os a 
body."^ The problem of philosophy is to explain 
how incorporeal form must necessitate extension 
and matter issue in spi^e. 

(6) Middle Ages.—^he Alexandrian school did 
not attribute to space an existence independent of 
matter, outside the world. The same position was 
maintained by St. Augustine.* This remains the 
fundamental point of view of the Aristotolianism 

1 Oantor, Latter to O. Bneatrflm, 4th Nov. 1886. 

•See R. P. Graves, L</e qf Sir W. R. UarmUon, DabUn, 
1882-69, ill. 688-640, 661. 

• Dlog. Laert. vU. 140. « Ib. x. 40. 

• BnnsadSt n. iv. 11 f. 

• Simplicius, in Freed, p. 84, ed. Basil, 1667, quoted by J, 
Harris, PhUoeqphical ArroMemenle^ London, 1776, p. 116 ; cf. 
B. Vacherot, £ri«e. orit. de Pioole d’Aleawndrie, Parfs, 1846-61, 
U. 61. 

7 Scholia in ArisMcL^ ooU. O. A. Brandis, vol. vl. of Opera. 
Berlin, 1881-70, p. 879. 

8 Dc Civ. Del, xl. 6. 
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of the Middle Ages. De Wulf^ attributes to 
Henry of Ghent belief in the possibility of the 
existence of vacuum, but only as a deduction from 
his theory of matter. But, within the general 
view of the dependence of space or extension on 
matter, what is most significant for the Scholastic 
theory of space is the controversy as to the 
principle of individuation. It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the numerous theories put forward 
on this subject in medi®val philosophy. It is 
sufFicient to consider the theory of Aquinas, the 
different interpretations of it, and one or two of 
tile theories opposed to it. 

According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the principle 
of individuation is not matter in general, but 
materia sigimta certis dimensionibus, i.e. matter 
limited by dimensive quantity. There are, however, 
two iiiteiyretatioiis of the phrase. According to 
.^gidio Cblonna and others, it means matter 
quantitatively determined — not the mere poten- 
tiality or capacity, but the actual determination. 
According to Cardinal Cajetan, it means matter 
endowed with the proximate power of receiving 
such determinate quantity. The former interpre- 
tation is exposed to the objection, actually made 
by the realists, that such quantitative determina- 
tion already implies the possession of form. The 
latter interpretation endows the materia pritrui 
with a determinate capaciW or potentiality. Now 
the rival theory of Duns Scotus regards herveitaa 
as the individualizing principle. This difficult 
conception has been explained by Kousselot ^ as a 
force or active type in matter. It is the reverse of 
St. Thoiiuis’s theory on the first interpretation ; 
but it approximates to it on the second. To 
attribute to first matter a capacity or force prior 
to its union with form seems to require a degree of 
reality in matter apart from form. Notwithstand- 
ing this difhculty, Cajetan’s interpretation of St. 
Thomas finds favour with Nco Scholastics.® 

The logical solution of those difficulticH is to be 
found in the theory of aptitudiiial extension put 
forward by Suarez,* that there is in first matter a 
natural tendency towards extension. But no more 
than any other Scholastic does he explain why it 
slionld be there. It does not escape the witty 
criticism of Geulincx on all these theories, that 
quantity is like the size used to stiffen the brims of 
hats, without which matter would become flaccid 
or collapse to a point.® Plotinus had already 
foreseen this criticism when he said that matter 
Kcparal^fly was ‘ both small and great.* 

(c) Cartesian and English philosophy, — The 
speculations of the later acholastics prepared the 
way for the doctrine of Descartes. Aquinas had 
hold that materia prima was numerically one. 
Suarez® held that numerical distinction was not 
repugnant to it ; moreover, he also admitted that 
the Scotist rojecLioii of absolute accidents that are 
more than modal could not be philosophically 
disprovecL Add to this that the conception of 
materia prima y except in so far as it is synonymous 
with the occupation of s[>ace, is negative,^ and we 
are led to the doctrine of Descartes that * extension 
(if Mediaval Philotophy, Eng. tr., London. 1909, 

p. 366. 

9 Ktudtt tur la phUogophie dam U Moyen Age, Paris, 1840- 
42, iii. 67. 

9 Cardinal Meroier, Cours de phUoiophU, I/iuvaln, 1892-99, 
li. Mitaphysiqxie ghUrai»y pp. 78, 80; Do Wulf, Scholiuiicism 
Old and JVste, tr. P. Coffey, Dublin, 1907, p. 108. See also on 
the general question J. B. Uaur6au, De la vhtloenphie tevlaetique, 
Pans, 1860, li. 130-136 ; A. 8t6ckl, Qeieh, der Philoeophie. dee 
MitteleUteriy Mayence, 1864-66, ii, I. } ISO; Ueberweg, Uiet. 
Philosophy t Eng. tr., London, 1874-76, i. 4461. 

* Metapkyeieio Dieputationeey disp. xl. sect. iv. 16 ff., ed. 
Paris, 1619, ii. 378. 

5 Melaphyeiea tera et ad mentem peripateticam, Amsterdam, 
1691, pt. 1. 1 4 ; Opera Phitoeophiea, ed. J. P. N. l^ird, 1892, 
ii. 222. 

6 Metaph. Din, disp. xiii. sect. xt. 10 (ed. 1619, i. 304). 

7 Of. Mansel, Metaphyeiee^, Edinburgh, 1876, p. 266. 


in length, breadth and depth constitutes the 
nature of corporeal substance.’^ It is not an 
identification of matter with space, but of space 
with matter. Extension is the sole attribute of 
corporeal substance; and yet it is distinguished 
from it, not by a real distinction, such as exists 
betivoon substances, nor by a merely modal one, 
but by a ‘ distinction of reason.* This does not 
mean tliat extension is anything distinct from 
bodies, 

*I do not 8 Up|> 08 e,' Hays Dcsoartes, ‘any ival qnaliticH in 
nature which may be added to tlio HuhHtanoo as little souls to 
their bodies, and which could be separatod from it by Divine 
l>ower.’* 

It follows from this necessary inherence of exten- 
sion in matter that the universe is in finite. * It 
involves a contradiction that the world should ^ 
finite or bounded.’® The crux of the (Uirtcsiau 
philosophy is the synthesis of thought and exten- 
sion. Tlihs may be attempted either from the side 
of thought or from that of extension. The first 
way is that of Malcbrumdio ; the second that of 
Spinoza. According to Malebranche, there exists 
in the Divine Intelligence ‘ intelligible extension ’ 
—the archetype of matter. 

‘Uod includes within himself an ideal or infinite intelligible 
extension. For (Jod knows extension, inasmuch as he has made 
it, and he cAii know it only in himself. . . . Intelligible exten- 
sion is immovable even intelligibly. . . . Hut only by it are we 
able to see or imagine actually bodies in movement.’ 4 
The difficulty in this conception is thus put by 
Kiino Eischer : 

‘ The intelligible extension can belong neither to extension, 
for it is intelligible, nor to thought, for it is extenmnn.’ ^ 

To have escaped this contradiction Malebranche 
should have placed in the Divine Reason, not 
extension, but its intelligibility. 

The relation of the attrilmtes, thought and 
oxtension, in the philosophy of Spinoza has re- 
ceived at least four different interpretations.® 
The Hegidian interpretation regards the attributes 
as something rood into the substance by our minds 
— a view also maintained by Schwcglor and 
Erdmann.’ Only two interpretations concern ns 
bore— the mathematical and the dynamical. The 
former® emphasizes the unity of the attributes, 
and consequently brings the siibstancc within 
each attribute according to Spinoza’s own defini- 
tion : ‘ An attribute I understand to be that which 
the intellect perceives as constituting the essence 
of a substance.* The latter, brilliantly ailvocnted 
by Fischer, really separates the attributes. It 
places the substance outside them, as it were. 
They arc forces proceeding from it. This agrees 
with Spinoza’s definition of substaiico ; * I u ruler- 
stand substance to be that which is in itself and 
is conceived through itself.’ The definitions are 
inconbistent. Both interpretations are correct, 
and are the consequences of tlio inevitable rliuleciic 
which underlies our conception of space. 

According to Leibniz, space is ‘ an order of co- 
existences.’ It is ‘a relation, an order, not only 
between things existing, but between possible 
thinj^s os if they existed.* According to Descartes, 
the wdes of a hollow empty hotly would touch each 
other. Leibniz, on the other hand, says : 

*1 distinguish matter from extension, and I admit that, if 
there were a vaimum in a sphere, the opposite jwles in the 
hollow space would not on that actiount touch. But I believe 
that this is a cMe which the divine perfection does not allow.’ > 

Space without body does not exist, and body lias 

I Principia, i. 5 63. 

* (Kuvree, ed. V. Cousin, Paris, 1824-26, ix. 104. 

8 Jh. X. 241. 

4 De la recherche de la v&riii, Paris, 1674-76, 10®« iclalrcissc- 
ment, obj. iii. ; of. his Entretiem eur la MHaphynique, i. in. 

8 Gcech. der nruem PhUoeophiCy Heidelberg, 180/ -liKIl, II. 71. 

* Fischer, ii. 371-386, 660-662. 

7 Hiet. of Philoeophyy Eng. tr., London, 1880-00, ii. 72, note. 

* Most clearly put by J. H. Stirling in his tr. of Schwegler’s 

UandJbock of the Uiet, Edinburgh, 1867. 

9 Nouveawe Eeeaie, bk. U. ch. 18. 
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extentilon an6 i* in space by reason of its passive 
resistance or impenetrainlity. 

'This primitive passive power or principle of resistance does 
not oonsut in extension but in an exl^enoy of extension.' ^ 
Leibniz in thin language approaches very close to 
the aptitudinal extension of the Scholastics — an 
^proach which becomes closer still in the Systema 
Theologkuin.^ Yet the difierenoe is markeu. To 
the Scholastic not the materia prima, bat apti- 
tudinal extension, is extensionis exigeutia. To 
Leibniz the materia prima itself is this. The 
wiiole difference between Scholastic and modem 
philosophy lies in the change. The J^eibnizian 
view is finally formulated by Wolf in the definition, 
' Spatium est ordo simultaneoram, quatonus scilicet 
coexistunt.** 

A series of writers, mostly English, have pnt 
forward views affirming a direct rmation between 
the Deity and space. Some, as Henry More,^ 
have made it one of identity — a doctrine alluded 
to by Berkeley® and Leibniz® and also attributed 
to Jonathan Edwards. Newton’ suggests that 
infinite space is the sensorium of the Deity. More 
definitely, in the general scholium at the end of 
the Prinvipia^ he says : 

♦The Deity is not eternity nor infinity, but He is eternal and 
infinite ; lie is not dtiration nor imace, but He endures or is 
expanded. He endures always and is present everywhere ; and 
by existing at all times and in all places, He inaJces dnrailon 
and s))ace, eternity and infinity to be.* 

Clarke makes immensity, i.e. infinite space, *a 
mode of an essence of suDstance incomprehensible 
to us.*® These speculations, if they mean any- 
thing, are important as asserting a direct relation 
between infinite intelligence ana infinite space. 

The main course of English philosophy is, how- 
ever, concerned with the psychological question as 
to how we get our knowledge of space— a question 
still unsettled. To Hobbes space was the phan- 
tasm of an existing thing, as existing.® To Cud- 
wortli there is no actual infinity of space, only a 
potential infinity or indefinite increaaablcness of 
corporeal magnitude.^® According to Locke, we 

f et the idea of space through sight and touch. 

'ure space, which is capable neither of resistance 
nor of motion, he distinguishes from solidity.” 

* Tho ideas of primary qualities of bodies are resemblances of 
them, and their patterns do really exist in the borlies them- 
■elves.' 

He dlHtinguishes between the idea of the infinity 
of space and the idea of space infinite. The farmer 
is nothing but a supposed endless progression of 
the mind over what repeated ideas of space it 
pleases. The latter supposes the mind already 
passed over and actually to have a view of all 
those repeated ideas of space, which an endless 
repetition can never totally present to it, and 
carries in it a plain contradiction,” According to 
Ilerkeley, ' the ideas of space, outness, and things 
))laced at a distance are not, strictly speaking, the 
object of sight.’ ” 

'All place or extonaion exista only in the mlnd.'K^ ♦Those 
qualities [extenelon and figure] are in the mind only os they 

^ Optra phUowphica^ ed. J. E. Erdmann, 2 pts., Berlin, 
1889-40, p. 43«. 

« Tr, a W. Rusaell, l^jndon, 1850, pp. 114-116. 

« Philosirphitt priina give Ontoto^, Frankfort and Leipzig, 
iVSO-Sa, i 589. 

* Brwhiridioii Metaphyticum^ London, 1671, oh. 6ff. ; c(. 
Cudworth, The True JntelleetiuU System etf the Unioeraef ed. 
J. Harrison, London, 1846, ill. 2S1. 
tt Workel^t ed. A. O. Fraser, London, 1001, 1. 828, Siris, § 270. 

* Third Paper to Samuel Clarke, in A Collection of Papers 
which pauM between the late learned Mr. Leihniti and Dr. 
Clarke^ London. 1717, p. 67. 

1 OptiMf London, 1706, n. 20. 

8 Demonetmaion q/ the Being and Attributee qf Ood, London, 
1705, p. ao. 

» De Corparet pt. il. oh. vil. § 2. 

1® The TSrue Intellectual System of the Univereef ed. J. 
Harrison, London, 1845, il. 628. 

U Eeeay, bk. ii. oh. iv. Ib, cb. vUi. 1 15, 

w /ft. ch. xril. 1 7. ” Mew Theeiy nf Fiiion, 1 45. 

Principles ef Human Knowledge^ 1 67. 


are peroslved by it ^—tbat is not by way of mode or aUrUnUe, 
but only by way of Mfsa.' 1 

According to Hume, ' the idea of extension is but a copy ’ of 
the ‘impressions of colour'd points, dispos’d In a certain 
manner.' When the colours change, * finding a resemblance In 
the diimosition of colour'd points, of which Uksy ore compos'd, 
we omit the peculiarities of colour, as far as po^bls, and found 
an abstract idea merely on that disposition of points, or 
manner of appearance, in which they agree. Nay even when 
the resemblance is oorry'd beyond the ob^ts of one sense, and 
the Impressions of touch are found to be similar to those of 
sight in the disposition of their parts ; this does not hinder the 
abstract idea from represmiting both, upon account of their 
reeemblanoe.'® 

The remarkable point in this theory is that 
somehow out of more qaalitative dilferences of two 
senses, sight and touch, an idea of an order of dis- 
position of points or, as Hume afterwards says, of 
co-existent i)arts is formed, which is the idea of 
extension or space. 

The culmination of this whole subjective view 
of ^ace is found in the theory of Brown, Bain, and 
J. S. Mill, by whicli, out of a series of muscular 
sensations, confessedly only oocunying time, length 
of space, and with it longitudinal extension in 
every direction, is constructed, in such a way, how- 
ever, that length in space is at bottom length in 
time. The difficult m this theory has already 
been perceived by Hamilton.® It is briefly ; How 

et length in space out of length in time 7 Mill in 

is reply very properly dwells on the fact that the 
notion of simultaneity must be supposeii to have 
lieen already acquired ; but his theory of the syn- 
thesis is not satisfacto^.® 

The chief contribution of Reid to the theory of - 
our knowledge of space is his theory of natural 
signs, especially those of the thini class.n This 
theory is highly suggestive, and resembles Lotzo’s 
theory of local signs, without the petitio principii 
involved in the very name of the latter. What is 
wanted is an analysis of these signs and an explana- 
tion of how it is that certain sensations of sight 
and touch should be able to act as such— what it 
is in them that constitutes the sign. 

{d) Kant. — The most prominent theory of sown* 
in motlern philosophy is that of Kant. According 
to Kant, snacc is not an empirical concept which 
lias been derived from external experience. The 
reference outward of sensations and their repre- 
sentation as out of and near each other pre- 
suptHise the representation of space : space is a 
necessary representation a priori lying at the 
basis of all external intuitions. It is nut a dis- 
cursive or general concent of the relations of things, 
but a pure intuition. Space is represented as an 
infinite given quantity ; space does not represent 
any iiroperty of things in themselves, nor them- 
selves in their relation to one another, i.e. no 
determinations of objects in themselves. Space is 
nothing else than the form of ail phenomena of 
external sense.® Spaoe is empirically real with 
regard to all possime external experience. It is 
trdnscendentally ideal as regards things in them- 
selves. By means of this theory Kant undertakes 
to explain the a jyriori synthetical principles of 
geometry, and it is this claim that is contested at 
the present day. In a paper in Mindy"^ entitled 
'Going Back to Kant,’ the present writer pointed 
out that the synthesis involved in a priori know- 
ledge is not explained by Kant ; it is only a-sKumed 
as already existing in the mind. In this respect 
the recent reaction against Kant’s doi^trine is 

I Principles cf Human Knowledge, { 49. 

3 A Treatiee of Human Nature, uk, i. pt. ii. I iii. 

s The Worke of Thomat Reid*, ed. W. Hamilton, Edinburgh, 
1840, p. 860. 

4 J. S. Mill, An Exam, of Sir W, HamUton'e Philosophy, 
London, 1866, ch. xiil. ; Bain, The Senees and the Intetteet», da 
1868, p. S76. 

• of Reid*, p. 121 f. 

6 Critique of Pure Reaeon, pt. i. 'Transcendental .Sethetic,' 
sect. i. ' uf Space,' H S-4. 

7 lx. [1884) 874 ff. 
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relatively justified ; though the attempt to reduce 
mathematics to analytics truths cannot succeed, 
this synthetic reference must itself be explained. 

In England Kant’s doctrine of space was main- 
tained by Hamilton and Mansel ; but Hamilton 
also asserted an a posteriori perception of exten- 
sion as distinct from the a priori form space.' 
This is the perception of a great truth. But, to 
make it such, it must be shown how the texture of 
a priori thought is interwoven with spatial reality. 

In a one-sided form something like this is to be found in the 
deducitions of space in post-Kantian idealism. The most 
remarkable is that of Fichte.* He here expresses verbally the 
principle which we have bad in view throughout this article : 

* No space, without oonstructlon of it, notwithstanding, not 
space, but only its oonsclouiness is thereby to be pr<^uced 
[ideal relation] ; no oonstruotion without preaupposiug it [real 
relation].' Further on he says we should never get space out of 
us if we had It not in us. 

To S<ihelling, too, space is nothing but *an action of the 
intolligcuco.’ * We oan defloe space as arrested time, time as 
flowing space.'* 

Preoisely the same determinations are found in Hegel: 

' This immediate unity of space and time is already the ground, 
through which they ore ; (or the negation of space ts time.' 

' The post and future of time, as being in nature, is space.* 

In other words, space, if it is the abstract out-of-itselfness of 
nature, is in constant process, a sort of ideal movement, like a 
vector in quaternions ; but this movement is time. Conversely, 
this movement constantly deposits itself, as it were, in space. 
For the rest, Hegel, like Aristotle, Descartes, and Leibnis, 
regards 8 |>auo as always filled : nor can a 8 i>ace be shown that Is 
distinguished from its lilling.* 

2. Laws of thought and the concept of space.— 
We have now surveyed the views of the great 
thinkers. Herbart and Lotze, Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann, really only repeat or modify previous 
philosophical standpoints. It remains that we 
sum the results of this history. It is not any 
intelligible or subjective space that stands over 
against or generates obj^ectivo space, but intel- 
ligence or tliought itself acting according to its 
own laws. What are those laws? They may be 
described as the well-known laws of identity. 
Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. The ele- 
ments in sensation out of which thought constructs 
space are its most abstract features — identity, 
diirorence, relation. But here a difficulty presents 
itself. Grassmann truly says : 

* The concept of space can in no way be produced by thought, 
but always stands over a^inst it as a given thing.' He adds : 

* He who will maintain the opposite, must undertake the task 
of deducing the necessity of the three dimensions of space from 
the pure laws of thought~>a task the solution of which presents 
itself as impossible.'* 

We accept both these positions of Grassmann — 
that space must be given over against thought ; 
that it cannot be got &om the pure laws of thought 
alone. We go farther ; we say that the pure laws 
of thought themselves cannot oe got from thought 
alone ; in other words, that the self-diremption of 
thought cannot take place apart from space and 
time. This means that abstract thought, space, 
and time are all correlative. This involves the 
apparent circle that, while space receives its deter- 
minate character from thought, the latter is again 
determined by the former. It has therefore to 
presuppose as prior to itself what itself has pro- 
duce<h But this is what this whole history has 
taught. This is Plato’s ‘ bastard reasoning.’ This 
is that aptitndinal extension which has to be pre- 
supposed as the basis of that actual extension which 
it IS not, but which it produces. This is the source 
of that double interpretation, mathematical and 
dynamical, to which the attributes of Spinoza 
equally lend themselves. The psychological analy- 
sis of the English school— Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Brown, and Mill — acquires a new meaning when 
considered as the analysis not only of processes 
1 Lecturei m Metaphvnee and Logie, Edinburgh, 1869-flO, 11. 
114. 

a Werke, Berlin, 1846-46, U. 90-94. 

8 Werke^ Stuttgart, 1866-61, L ill. 476. 

4 Werke, Berlin, 1882-40, vil. 1. 44, 47. 67, 6 L 

* Die Ausd^ungilehte v. ISUfi, Lei|nlf, 1878, p. xxlii. 


taking place in the individual mind, but also of 
universal relations of thought and being. 

3. The three dimensions.— It remains to touch 
upon the problem of the three dimensions. Seeing 
that spaces of more than four dimensions, as well 
as non-Euclidean spaces generally, involve, as 
spaces, no internal contradictions~».6., the geo- 
metries based upon them are internally consistent 
—it is evident that we cannot derive the throe 
dimensions from the mere principle of contradic- 
tion. 

Leibniz^ seeks to derive the three dimensions of 
space from the impossibility of more than three 
straight lines which cut in a point being perpen- 
dicular to each other. This has been objected to 
bv Kant on the ground that it involves a circle. 
Kant himself conceived the possibility of two otlier 
proofs — one from the simplicity of the throe first 
powers of numbers, which bo rejects ; another, 
and a highly interesting one, from tlie fact of 
substances in the existing world acting on ew-b 
other in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance.^ A proof with which he seems scarcely 
satisfied himself, and which seems at Imttom not 
diiTerent from that of TiCibniz, has been put for- 
ward by Lotze.* Hegel coniines himself to saying 
that the necessity of three dimensions rests on 
the nature of the notion or concept.* Whcwell* 
gives a proof from the fact that each jiortion of 
space has a boundary, and is extended Ixith in the 
direction in which its boundary extends and also 
in a direction from its boundary. A derivation 
from the concept of motion similar to some of the 
foregoing has been put forward by Schmitz- 
Duinont.* 

The fact that none of these attempts is satis- 
factory— all seem to involve petitio prinripii - 
should not preclude us from recognizing that they 
may bo on the right track. The present writer 
believes that a proof may be denve<l from the 
imaginary symbol/^ - 1 combined with the conciqit 
of order. A more satisfactory proof is the follow- 
ing. By far the most important and original con- 
triDution to our subject is the memoir l)y A. B. 
Kempe, ‘ On the Theory of Mathematical Form,’ 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Iloyal 
Society, for 1886,^ with supplementary paper, 

‘ The Subject-Matter of Exact l^iought,’ in Nature, 
December I8tb, 181)0. In the art. * The Theory of 
Mathematical Inference* in the American Mathe- 
matical Monthly for Jan. 1900 the present writer 
said: 

'Mr. Kempe has shown that between the mathematioal 
theory of iioints and the logical theory of statements, a strik- 
ing oorros^ndence exists. Between thfi laws defining the form 
of a system of points, and those defining the form of a eyetom 
of statements, perfect samonuss exists with one exceutiuii. 
The former is subject to a law to which the latter Is not subject. 
It is sulfldent here to say that it is the law “ which expresses 
the foot that two straight lines can only cut onoe.*' 

From these conclusions we may draw the converse inference 
that the laws which govern geometrif;al theory oan be deduced 
from logical or purely orialytfcAl prinriples, taken in oonjunction 
with that law in which the form of a system of points differs 
from the form of a system of stateiueuta We have now to ask, 
Is there anything omitted from the form of a system of state- 
ments as contemplated by Mr. Kempe, or by the ordinary logic 
(and there is complete agreement between them), which would 
aocount for the absenoe of the particular law which distinguishes 
geometrical theory 7 I think there is. Mr. Kempe in order to 
•fleet bis assimilation ol the logical to the geometrical theory, 
and in partioular in explaining the processes of imniediulo 
inference, has introduced two oonstants which play the same 
part in the logical theory that the "absolute'* does in geo- 
metry. He entitles them " truism ** and " falsism *' respecti vely. 
It if by relation to these that such logioal relations os contra- 
riety, sub-contrariety, sub-alterns^on, analogous to the metri- 
cal relations of polnhiin geometry, are determined. lie ron.siders 

1 Beaaie de itUodieie, Amsterdam, 1710, 9 351 ; rt. S 106 . 

a Werke, ed. K. Bomnkrans and F. W. 84 'liiiherf., fiClpsig, 
1388-42, V. 26, 27. 

> MetapA. bk. IL oh. li. f 186. * Werke, vil. 1, 48. 

* ffist, 0 / Sbieiuijle IdsaiA, London, 1868, i. 97. 

• ZeU und Raum, Leipzig, 1S76. ' Vol. clxxvil. p. 1. 
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" truigms ** and “ falsiBrns ” m propoiltlon* or Biatementi itand* 
ing in the eyAtem of sUtuiuents on the eaiue footing with all 
other etatements. In reality this is not ao. The truism and 
falsism of Mr. Kerape are really the laws of Identity and Contra- 
di< 5 tion in disguise, and every synthetic statement or proposi- 
tion expresses more than what these laws require. The principle 
that a real proposition refers to, or is a synthesis with, some- 
thing more than itself, is as old as Aquinas, and is indeed 
tiie fundanicrital principle which makes our thinking depend- 
ent on experience. It is the non-recognition of this which 
prevents Mr. Kempo from evolving the relation of rioncollinearity 
from the relation of a truism and falsism to each other, 
which ought to be capable of being done, if it were true that 
these iiropositions could rank pari pasm with all other 
prn]>oHi Lions. A truism is not as such a true proposition. 
.Ap.^rt from the postulate of synthesis, no logical relation 
exists between the truism and falsism. Contradictories are in 
this case compatible, as Venn and Kant before him have 
{lulntod out. 

If these views be true, I believe it ouglit to be possible to 
deduce the properties of Euclidean space, not from the analyti- 
cal laws of thought, hut from the pure postulate of synthesis, 
when subjected to conditions ariinng from these laws. The 
postulate can be shown to involve two things— (1) Infinity, (2) 
the necessary relation or connection of what Mr. Kemi^ stylos 
truism and falsism eijui valent to Koole's ^ a:(l-X)rrO.' 

Tliift pure* [xjHtulate of synthesis is iiientical with 
tliat [iresupnoHitioii of tiie real existence of space 
which int«‘lli; 4 :cnce has to make as being prior to 
the very act hy which it ideally determines 
space. 

bn'KRATURK.— In addition to the references quoted in the art. 
sue : T. K. Abbott, Sight and Tou/^h, London, 1864 ; W. H. S. 
Monck, Space and INju'oti, do. 1872 ; J. H. Stirling, Sir 
Witliam aamilUm, do. IStW ; W. Wundt, Grundziim der 
physinlogischen PHi/chologie*, Leipzig, 189;i, c.h. ii. ; W. James, 
Pnneiple8 of pHycholmjy, 2 vols., liOndon, 1891, ch. xx. 
G. F. Stout, A Manual nj pHyehology'^ do. 1013, bk. ii. pt. II. 
B. Erdmann, Die Axiome der Geometries licipzig, 1H77 
L. Couiurat, Lee Primij^es dee math^matiaves, Pans, 19U6, 

* Appendi(!c sur la phllosophie des iuath^niati<|ues de Kant’. 
A. N. Whitehead, An Ennuiry conceminy the Principles of 
Natural K'noivle.dye, Cambridge, 1919. 
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SPENCER, HERBERT. -The pliilosophy of 
Herbert Spencer is eminently characteristic of the 
Victorian era. It is dominated by two funda- 
mental principles: (1) the doctrine of evolution, 
whicli M'as defended by Spencer several years 
lieforc Darwin’s researches were published ; (2) Ids 
(•onception of political and social freedom, which 
was so powerful a factor in political thought during 
the miildle of the 19th century. It so happened, 
tlierefore, that the predondnant interests of his 
mind wore just those whieh most markedly cap- 
tured public attention during his life, llis intense 
conviction and high intellectual qualities natur- 
ally brought him to the front as the leading 
exponent of the progressive ideas of his time ; and 
the change which subsequently overtook those 
hleas similarly involved a great decline in his 
influence. The natural CTowth of Spencer’s iidnd 
was in close harmony witii the spirit of tiie times 
in which he flourislied. His philosophic principles 
luxuriated in a congenial soil and atmosphere; 
they tlrcw to themselves tlie whole of the intel- 
lectual and emotional vigour of his mind ; at an 
early age he began to live in his ideas ; philosophy 
more and more absorlied his life ; and the external 
movements and incidents of his career are of little 
interest. The real life which he lived was the 
subjective life, which is best recorded by a descrip- 
tion of his philosophy. 

I. Life. — Hpencvr was born at Derby on 27th April 1820, son 
of a school teacher of strong radical views in politics and 
Ottaker tendencies in religion. The father, like the son, was 
^aracterized by extreme independence of thought and action, 
and Spencer’s education was of an unusual character. He was 
taught little of the ordinary sublects of a school curriculum ; 
but his natural powers of thought and observation were de- 
veloped by his father’s method of directing him in the way of 
self-education and of learning to And for himself the answers to 
the questions and problems set him. Thus at the age of 
thirteen he had received no instruction In English history or 
biography, or in the English language, and next to nothing in 
Latin or Greek. He had, however, some acquaintance with the 


I George Boole, An Invettigation etf tAe Lawi nf Tkw/QhX, 
tiondon, 1864, p. 49. 


rudimente of physics and cbemlstiy. In which his father was 
specially interested ; he had picked up some natural history ; 
he was backward for his age in most subjects, except perhaps 
geometry, on which his father placed much reliance as an 
educational discipline. In short, his education was largely 
neglected ; but such as he received was carried out on principles 
which in recent times have come into favour among the leading 
authorities on education. For a year or two he was subjected 
to a somewhat more intensive training at the hands of his 
uncle, Bev. Thomas Spencer, a well-known social reformer and 
temperance agitator of the time. But when hla official educa- 
tion was concluded at the age of seventeen, the only subject in 
which be had attained an average standard was mathematics. 

Si^ncer began life as an assistant schoolmaster at Derby ; 
but after three months an opening occurred on the I.x>ndon and 
Birmingham Bailway, and he determined to enter upon the 
career of a civil engineer. For three or four years he was 
employeil upon the railways which were then being rapidly 
constructed. He developed a strong interest in mechanics, 
and, when in 1841 his engineering wo^ temporarily came to an 
end, ho turned joyfully to the prospect of living by mechanical 
inventions. But these for the most port met with no com- 
mercial success, and after a while he iletermined to seek his 
fortune in literature. Iti 1842 he wrote a scries of letters to an 
advanced dissenting organ called The Noncon/ormiets maintain- 
ing the view that police administration and the preservation of 
order were the sole duties of the State, to the exclusion even of 
preimredness lor war, wliich ho then regarded as wrong both 
for otTensivu and for defensive purposes. After several years 
spent in casual political writing and in enjdneering, dpeiicer at 
length in 1848 became sub-editor of The Economist lit a salary 
of 100 guineas a year, with free bedroom and attendance at its 
offices in the Strand. He became friendly with John Chapman, 
the publisher, at whose soiries ho met George Henry Lewes and 
many more of his later friends, including George Eliot, with 
whom ho was soon on tenns of intimaijy. About this time he 
also made the acxiuaiiitance of Huxley and Tyndall. 

In 18D0 Spencer began to win a literary reputation by the 
publication of his first hook, Social StaticSs the main doctrine of 
which was the same as he cmiMiMtcntly maintained throughout 
his life — the limitation of the functions of government to the 
hare minimum of maintaining order at homo and resisting 
aggression from abroad. Thereafter he found admittance to 
many of the leading reviews ; one of hi.s most intereHliiig articles, 
which appeartni in the Lemler of 2Uth Mar«^h dealt with 

‘The Developiiieiil H>7>otheHiH,’ in which he advocated a theory 
of evolution, seven years before the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. In 1853 Spencer resigned his position on 
The A'cfmo7ni.vf, hoping to earn a suincioiit livelihood through 
writing for reviews. In IS.'i.') he published his first philosophical 
work, The Principles of Psychologg, whi<‘h was attacked in 
'J'he National liemew for its atheistic tendeni'ies, but otherwise 
received little attention. During the writing of this work 
Spencer’s health permanently hrokedown, and for the remainder 
of hi.s life lie was a victim of neurasthenia, which severely cur- 
Uiled his hours of work; its chief symptom was an inveterate 
insomnia. 

In 1858 Spencer drew up his scheme for ‘ A System of Phlla- 
Hophy ’ ; and, to secnire an income while writing it, he de<‘ided 
to issue it in quarterly instalments to subscribers at 2s. 6d. for 
each instalment of 8U-96 pages. In England and America about 
000 suliscribers were obtained ; but the work was carried on 
amid great flnancial difficulties, and was more than once 
threatened with stoppage. For many years Silencer's life is a 
more record of ill-hcalth, notwithstanding w'hich volume after 
volume continued toapjiear. IIo lived mainly in boarding-houses 
in London till 1889, when he took a house with three maiden 
ladies in St. John's Wood. His most intimate friends were his 
fellow-members of the famous X Club, and he bec.ame a regular 
habitu6 of the Athenseum Club. The publication of the 
'System of Philosophy’ was concluded, after occupying ^ 
ears, in 1896. Already for many years public recognition imd 
eeu secured, and a chorus of public congratulation followed. 
In 1898 he removed to Brighton, where he died on 8th Dec. lOOS. 
He was cremated at Golders Green without any religious cere- 
mony, and his ashes w’ere interred in llighgate OemeUry. 

2. Works. — Spencer’s writings as finally pub- 
lished are contained in 20 volumes, including the 
two volumes of Autobiography, In addition he 
published two small volumes of his father’s — one a 
System of Lucid Shorthand (1893), the other an 
Inmntional Geometry (1892) for the teaching of 
children. He published, moreover, during his life- 
time eight folio volumes of Descriptive Sociology 
(1873-81), consisting of cuttings selected from 
numerous books of travel, describing the manners 
of primitive peoples. These served as a basis for 
the generalizations of his Principles of Sociology, 
Two further volumes have been published (1910) 
since his death, and also a posthumous pamphlet 
Against the Metric System (1904), an earlier 
edition of which he included in Various Fragments 
(1897, ^1900). Some unimportant writings of 
Spencer are included in the authorized Life and 
Letters by David Duncan, Of Spencer's twenty 
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Tolumes ten are devoted to his ‘System of Syn 
thetic Philosof)hy.* They are as follows : 

(1) First the opening volume 

of the philosophy, is divided into two parts, of 
which pt. i., ‘The Unknowable/ sets forth 
Spencer^s religious and metaphysical views. lie 
attempts to establish a reconciliation between 
science and religion, by accepting as the funda- 
mental truth that factor which they both possess 
in common, viz. the belief in the existence of some 
ultimate cause of phenomena — some profound 
mystery whicli lies at the back of the universe 
and ‘from which all things proceed.* This ulti- 
mate mystery he terms ‘the Unknowable,’ and 
he separates himself from religion in denying to 
it any attributes of personality, or immortality, 
or any moral bearing. Since it is unknowable, 
these qualities, he says, cannot be predicated of 
it. And yet, with strange inconsistency, he goes 
on to affirm that it is inlinito and absolute, omit- 
ting to explain how that which is absolute can 
bo the cause of (thus entering into relation with) 
the phenomena of the knowable. However that 
may bo, Spencer presents this ‘ Inscrutable Exist- 
ence’ as his substitute for religion. He himself 
regarded it with reverence, and considered that 
the religion of the future would take the form of 
a passive contemplation of ‘ the Unknowable.’ 
Needless to say, this reconciliation bet\yeen science 
and religion has been accepted by neither party. 
Science moves in the sphere of matter and energy, 
and has no interest in ultimate metaphysical 
existences. Religion does not accept a logical 
formula as a substitute for a God — a formula 
barren of emotional content and with no moral 
colouring. 

The second part of First Principles deals with 
‘the Knowable.’ Spencer takes the two physical 
laws, Indestructibility of Matter and Conservation 
of Energy, combines them into one under the title 
‘ Persistence of Force,’ and formulates it as the 
widest generalization of Philosophv, from which 
all the minor laws of science may tneoretically be 
deduced. He then proceeds to his doctrine of 
evolution — not organic evolution only, but uni- 
versal evolution. He observes that all matter and 
energy is in a permanent state of change or tliix ; 
and he seta forth the laws according to which this 
flux everywhere proceeds — in the development of 
nebulae to solar systems, the formation of the 
earth and geolomc change generally, the evolution 
of animals and plants, the mind of man, the 
development of nations or societies, and all social 
institutions. This all-embrocjing law of universal 
evolution is stated in the last edition of First Prin^ 
ciples as follows ; 

' Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant dis- 
m! nation of motion ; during which the matter paaaea from a 
relatively indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a relatively 
definite, coherent heterogeneity ; and during which Uie retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation.’ > 

It is easy enough to perceive that such a formula 
does describe the main outlines of the course of 
change during the transformation of a nebula into 
a system of stars and planets ; so also does it cover 
the naked - eye appearance of evolution from 
Amoeba to man, and the developnient of the 
embryo in animals and plants. Even if, as Spencer 
endeavoured to prove, it is a correct statoinont of 
the course of all change in all spheres of human 
art and knowledge, the question still remains, 
How far is it significant? Has it the profound 
])hiioBophical importance that he attributed to it T 
All that can be said at present is that, after more 
than half a century, it has proved to be heuristi- 
cally barren. Spencer’s case would perhaps have 
been stronger if he had left his formula as an 

1 London, 1862, <1900 ; popular ed., 2 voU., 1910. 

S ii. 821 (pop. ed.). 


inductive generalization. But, not content witli 
this, he endeavoured to rive it greater finality and 
deeper significance by oeduction from the ‘ Per- 
sistence of Force.’ In this attempt he certainly 
exceeded the range within whicli deduction is 
legitimate. The remaining sections of the philo- 
BOpliy are mainly and overtly the applications of 
the law of evolution to the various departments of 
human knowledge. He passed over astronomy 
and geology as being relatively simple, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the organic realm. 

(2) Principles of iHolopy,^ — The application 
of the law of evolution to living organisms brought 
Spencer into close connexion with the whole 
Darwinian movement. He was one of the very 
small minority who warmly believed in organic 
evolution and defended it in public, years before 
Darwin and Wallace announced their discovery of 
natural selection, to which Spencer in \\h Principles 
of Biology first gave the alternative name of ' sur- 
vival of tile fittest.’ In the absence of this factor, 
Spencer imagined that inheritance of acquired 
characters was sufficient by itself to account for 
the whole phenomenon of organic evolution. He 
believed that the environment exerts direct and 
immediate action on individuals (which of course 
it does) ; he believed also that the use or disuse of 
its organs by any individual leads to the growth or 
reduction of those organs (which is equally undeni- 
able); but he also held that these modifications 
of individual structure are passed on by heredity, 
and that their summation through many genera- 
tions can thus account for the evolution of species. 
Of the latter doctrine there remains to the present 
day no evidence whatsoever. It must therefore be 
attirmed that Spencer, though right in bis belief in 
organic evolution, was totally wrong in his con- 
ception of its method. On the discovery of natural 
selection, he immediately embraced the new theory, 
ho]din|f, however, that it w'as applicable chiefly to 
primitive forms of life. He consistently defended 
to the end of his life the doctrine that acquired 
characters are inherited, and that this is an 
adjuvant factor in evolution. In the nineties he 
carried on a long and vigorous controversy with 
Weismann on the subject. 

Other features of Trie Principles of Biology were 
his definition of life as ‘ the continuous adjustment 
of internal relations to external relations’; a 
theory of heredity as being due to ‘ constitutional 
units,’ larger than molecules, but smaller than 
cells, which, like the molecules of a crystal, were 
possessed oi a fixed ‘ polarity ’ and tended to fail 
into an arrangement cnarocteristii! of the structure 
of the species ; finally, a doctrine of the antagon- 
ism between individuation and reproduction. 
These theories still possess considerable interest 
and value. 

(3) The Principles of Psychology,^ — This is 
perhaps the most original and important of the 
philosophic series. It introduced into psychology 
for the first time the idea of evolution, which runs 
through the whole work, although first published 
four years before the Origin of Specks, But it 
suflers again from tlie emphasis laid on inheritance 
of acquired characters as the main factor of mental 
evolution. Thus one of the most important 
theories of the work is that in which Spencer by 
the aid of this factor endeavoured to estiiblisli a 
compromise between the empirical and the trans- 
cendental schools. Locke affirmed that all in- 
telligence was the product of experience by the 
individual. Kant, on the other hand, insisted 
that intelligence was an innate endowment. 
Spencer put forward the attractive theory that 

1 London, 2 vota., 1864-67, rev. ed., 1898-99. 

• The let ed., London, 1866, wm in 1 vol. ; 2nd ed. In 2 vole., 
1870-72; ♦1899. 
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intelligence is in all cohcs originallj ba^tl on ex- 
perience, but that the experience may be inherited, 
80 that individuals are in fact born with innate 
powers of intelligence. Tn other words, intelli- 
gence is rt jorieri lor the individual, but (t posteri- 
ori for the race. Plansible as this theory lirst 
appeared, it has not stood th<3 test of later Icnow- 
ledgi5. The theory now most widely hold is, not 
that intelligence gradually becomes instinctive 
and automatic in too course of genorationa, but 
that it is formed out of automatic, reflex, and 
inst inctivo actions by increiising comtxmition and 
complexity. 

Spencer analyzed mind into * feolinga’ and ‘rela- 
tions between feelings.’ The fundamental process 
of thought is the recognition of similarity or dis- 
similarity between two successive states of con- 
sciousness. In this doctrine he closely approached 
the assooiationist school. 

Coming to the question of realinm versus idealism, 
Spencer began by inquiring what is the test of 
truth. lie concluded that the ultimate tost of the 
truth of any proposition lies in our inability to 
conceive its negation. This test he called ‘ the 
universal postulate,* which is involved in every 
link of a chain of argument or reasoning. Now 
the theory of idealism, he says, is based upon a 
(diain of reasoning with many links, and therefore 
as many applications of the universal postulate. 
The theory of realism, on the other hpa, being a 
direct deliverance of consciousness, involves but 
one application of the universal postulate; and 
realism is by so much the more probable theory 
than idealism. Spencer thus confessed himself a 
realist, though with the proviso that the only 
hindamcntal reality is ‘ the Unknowable,’ of which 
all phenomena are but manifestations. In this 
amended form he called his doctrine * transfigured 
realism.* Few persons in these days wotild accept 
it, and a doubt must be expressed whether Spencer, 
intent as he was on his own line of thought, ever 
really appreciated the arguments of Berkeley and 
Hume. 

(4) I'he PrifU'.iples of Sociolorfy.^ — This is the 
longest single division of the philosophy, the multi- 
tudinous facts contained in it being drawn from 
the tables of the Descriptive Sociology. The chief 
conclusions reached are that societies fall into two 
main (categories, the militant and the industrial, 
which are in strong contrast to one another. The 
former type is characterized by compulsory co- 
operation, the latter by voluntary co-operation. 
Tn the militant type of society government rami- 
fies through every branch of a citizen’s activities, 
individual liberty is narrowly restrictetl, the lives 
and actions of men are severely controlled by the 
State. In the industrial type of society, on the 
other hand, individual liberty is highly developed, 
the functions of the State are limited within narrow 
boundaries, the regime of contract has superseded 
the regime of status. The militant type is adapted 
for war, and is found where wars are frequent ; 
the industrial type is a product of peace. With 
the militant type Spencer finds associated many 
of the personal vices of mankind, whereas the 
virtues are associated with the industrial type. 
He further subdivides the militant type into lhat 
which is purely military and that which is social- 
istic. The fundamental resemblance between 
these two arises from the wide extension of govern- 
mental organization in each, by contrast with the 
individual liber^ of the industrial type. He 
holds that the difference of purpose for which that 
organization exists in the two coses cannot ob- 
scure their fundamental similarity. 

Of the other doctrines of The Principles of Soci- 
ology the most important perhaps are those con- 

I Vol. l., London, 1876, *1886 ; vol. ii., 1882 ; vol. ill., 1896. 


tained in the ‘Data* and in the ‘Inductions,* 
which form pts. i. and ii. respectively of the work. 
In the former the origin of all forni.s of religious 
worship is traced to ancestor-worship. In the 
latter an analogy is drawn in extreme detail 
between tlie individual organism and the social 
organism. 

(6) The Prim'iples of Ethics.^ — This work was 
regarded by Spencer as the flower of his whole 
philosophy. His ethical principles are based both 
on evolution and on hedonism. Moral conduct, 
he says, is that which conduces (o the mainten- 
ance of life, whether of the individual or of the 
species, or of social life. A system of morals 
should therefore bo founded on a true doctrine of 
the evolntion of life. But the ends of life are in 
general furthered by happiness. The pursuit of 
happiness, with certain notable exceptions, is 
advantageous to survival ; had it been otherwise, 
the species would long ago have become extinct. 
Hence an ethics of evolution is also an ethics of 
hedonism. The happiness to whicii Spencer refers 
is of course mainly that derived from the higher, 
and not the lower, emotions. 

In ‘The Ethics of individual Life,’ dealt with in 
pt. iii., Spencer emphasizes man’s duly to himself 
as distinct from his duty to his neighlsjurs. He 
should take snflicient rest, and attend to his health 
and amusements ; dereliction from these duties is 
a breaidi of moral principle. Spencer opposed a 
life of undue self-denial, arguing tliat wholesome 
fortiis of enjoyment are aemanded by ethical 
principles. 

The culminating portion of the work, however, 
is in pt. iv., entitled ‘Justice,’ in whi(!h Spcuicer 
defined the duties of the State with respetrl to its 
component individuals. He starts from the theory 
of tJie survival of the fittest. In every 80(;iety 
the most vigorous and strongest members will, if 
unimpeded, achieve most success, and will thus 
multiply and hand on their qualities to future 
generations. The weaker strains will fail and 
gradually die out. Society will tliua be gradually 
purged of its weaklings, and the race will be 
carried on by the most efticient. The maintenance 
of this law was regarded by Spencer as of cardinal 
iinix)rtance to the welfare of the species. In order 
that its effects might bo most fully realized, tliere- 
fore, he urged that individuals must be as far as 
j^ssible emancipated from all interference by the 
State. They must bo left to reap the natural 
rewards of their modes of life. Clearly, however, 
the doctrine of liberty cannot be rendered absolute ; 
for then crime would be unrestrained, and the 
highest success might be attained by a career of 
robbery and fraud. The freedom of the inciividual 
must, therefore, be limited by the State just in so 
far as is necessary (and no more) to preserve the 
like freedom for every other individual. Spencer’s 
formula is : 

* Kvers’ man \% free to do that which he willi!i, provided he 
infrineres not the equal freedom of any other man/ ^ 

The practical results deduced by Spencer from 
this formula are that the proper functions of the 
State are limited to two things only: (1) preven- 
tion of foreign aggression, for which pui'pose an 
army and navy must be maintained, and (2) pre- 
vention of crime at home, ».«. prevention of aggres- 
sion by individuals on one another. He interprets 
the phrase * individual aggression * with consider- 
able latitude ; thus loud street noises are to be 
regarded as an aggression which should be sup- 
pressed ; so also keeping a house in an insanitary 
condition, to the danger or annoyance of neigh- 
bours. But, outside his formula, all other under- 

I Two vols., London, 1892-98. ‘ The Data of Ethics,* forming 
pt. t. of vol. 1., was originally published separately In 1879. 

* PrineipUt of EthM, 11. 46. 
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takiiifi^-^tich as education, the post office, road- 
making’—are regarded as outside the province of 
government. Swncer urges that, if the State had 
never embarked on these activities, thev wonld 
have bcjen carried on by corporations of private 
individuals, and for the most part far more effi- 
ciently than thev are at present, lioaving aside 
Spencer’s formula of justice, and the corollaries 
which he drew from it, the essence of his ethics is 
that individual freedom should be brought to the 
highest point consistent with social order. Ho 
recognized that all these conclusions may be 
abrogated in time of war, and he was an inveter- 
ate hater of all war. He held that peace was an 
inviolable condition of social prosperity and pro- 
gress ; that war, other than defensive war, was 
the most abominable of all crimes. 

While thus reducing the functions of government 
to those of merely maintaining a sociid condition 
in which natural selection could work unhampered, 
Spencer was far from asserting that the severity of 
the process should not be tempered by philan- 
thropic sentiment. Accordingly he concludes his 
Principles of Ethics with two sections devoted to 
‘ Negative Honelicence ’ and ‘ Positive Beneficence,’ 
in which ho descriljos the various ways in whioli 
the business and social relations of men should be 
redeemed from the hardships of a crude struggle 
for existence. Poor relief, e.g., though no business 
of the State, should be undertaken by private 
persons. The relations of employer and employed 
sliould be governe<l not only by economic pressure, 
but also by a proper infusion of humane and phil- 
anthropic sentiment. This, however, Spencer con- 
siders outside t he province of law ; and the iniunc- 
tions of ‘ bonoficenco * ore to be enforced only by 
public opinion. 

This IS the end of the ‘Synthetic Philosophy.* 
It is Huffi(!iently obvious without further comment 
why Spencer has now passeil so mucli out of 
fasliion. In the sphere of politics the dominating 
note has now Ijecoiiio equality rather tlian lilnirty. 
It is very possible that liberty may once again 
become a political ideal, but hardly m the form in 
which Spencer preached it. The great and lumin- 
ous conceptions which lie at the back of his ethics 
were worked out by him into formulm too narrow 
and precise to contain thorn. Moreover, not un- 
naturally, the work itself is apt to be judged by 
its practical conclusions ; these being rejects, the 
fundamental conceptions tend likewise to bo con- 
signed to oblivion. It is unfortunate that Spencer’s 
line conception of human freedom should be con- 
deniiietl wholesale, merely because he too often 
applied it in a dogmatic and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

Besides the ten volumes of philosophy, Spencer published ten 
other volumes. Three of these cxintain his Esnayn : Seientifio, 
Political, and Speculatim (1857-74). Many of them were 
written while he was a young man ; and their subject-matter is 
for the most part embodied in a more systematic form in the 
'Philosophy.'^ They are writUm in a more vivotdous and 
attractive style than occurs in Sficnoer’s more formal works. 
Social Statici has been already alluded to. Variowi Fragmenic 
21000) and FacU and CommetUa (1002) are two volumes 
of short essays on a great variety of subjects, written when 
Spencer was an old man. Tlie AiUobioyraphy (1904) in two 
large volumes is the dullest of all Hpenoer's writings, and 
betrays the barrenness of his life, the current of which had 
Ikjoii drawn away Into his philosophical works. The two other 
volumes remaining to bo mentioned achieved a far higher com- 
mercial succtass than anj'^ other of his publications. Tlie SfMdy 
o/ Socioloay (1S78) was written for the ‘ International Hdentiflc 
Series' at the request of E. h. Younians. It is conctirned 
mainlv with social science in general and the difflcultii's 
attending its study owing to the numerous different kin<lH of bias 
which intrude thomselve-s at every' }»oint. Being comparatively 
Hliort and intended for the popular market, it is the first hook 
that should be rcatl by a stmlent of Spenerr, and the only one 
of which |M<rhap8 it may be said that cv*’rv' wi-ll-reiMl person 
ought to have read it. Finally, fhere is the Education : Int^’l- 
Icctual, Moral, and Physical ), whi<'h has had the most 
profound influence on all modern e<!ucational theories. It . 
extols science as by far the most Important ingredient in a 


good education. It strongly Insists, moreover, on non-coeroive 
methods; it Is in this sphere that Spencer’s (a'ntiments of 
liberty have found the widest acceptance. 

LiTHRATtTRi.->-The two main authorities on Spencer’s life are 
An AxUobioyraphy, 2 vols., London, 1904 ; and David Duncan. 
The Liie and Lcttcn qf Herbert Spencer, do. 1008. Apart from 
these, the only complete troatniont of Spencer's life and works 
from the modern standpoint is the vweseni writer’s Ucrbcrl 
Spencer, in the series * Makers of the Nineteenth Oentury,’ 
London, 1917. In that voluino will be found a complete biblio- 
graphy, both of Silencer's own works and of the works by 
others who have dealt with him. HUGH KlMOT. 

SPERONIST.®. Tliia is the name by which 
the Catbari (sec art. Alhigensks) were kni)wn in 
Italy in the 1 ath cent. , and they arc thus (le.signatecl 
ill a law of tlie einjicior Prtaoriok II., A.P. 1224 
(Mansi, Conrilin, Venice, 17r)9-98, xxiii. 690). 
('harlcH Schmidt is of opinion that it is probably 
derived from Sperone, onlialian town in I’lcdmont, 
whose bishop, IlolsTt of Spenme, along wifh his 
followers, had oinhracod the dualistic theory of 
flic Manicha'ans {Ifisf. ct doctrine de la sccte des 
Cathares on Alhigeois, Paris, 1849, ii. ‘281-282 ; see 
also J. C. L. Giescler, A Compendium of Ecclesi- 
astical History, Eng. tr., Edinburgli, 1853-65, iii. 
440). J. Bass Mullingku. 

SPHINX. -~In the well -kriowTi Greek myth the 
composite monster, with the head and lK)som of a 
woman, the body of a dog or a lion, the tail of a 
serpent, the wings of a bird, the paws of a lion, 
and a human voice, who propounded enigmas, 
destroying those who failed to .solve them, and who 
perishc^d, stdf-dostroyed, when her riddle M as solved 
by (Edipus, boro the name of Sphinx (‘ Strangler ’). 
GriHik travellers, coming into the Nile Valley, 
found there also a composite monster, or many 
varieties of such a creature, who recalled to t hem 
their own native tradition, and upon the.se thev 
bestowed the name of the creature of the GreoK 
myth. Apart from the name, Jiowever, and a 
superficial similaritv in the fact that tlie Greek 
monster and the Egyptian (in some cases) were 
both human-headed and brute- bodied, there was 
really nothing in common lietweeii the two types 
or the conceptions whi<;h they represent. 

The original idea of the Egyptian sphinx was 
that of an imaginary quadruped, Immun -hooded, 
living in the dc.sert, and assuiued by the sun -god 
Ka a.s his incarnation, for the purpose of protecting 
his friends. Out of this conception grew the idea 
of tlie sphinx as the j^uardian of a temjde, a deity, 
or a tomb ; and Ka liinisolf, tlie original guardian 
sphinx, is represented os being guanhsi by a 
sphinx in which is incarnate the god Ak(‘r, the 
watchinan of the duat, ‘under world,’ and the 
special protector of Ra during the hours of dark- 
ness. 

The former conception— that of Ka as /^lardian 
— is embodied in the greafest of all Egyi»tiari 
sphinxes, that which crouchcM in front of the 
second pyramid at Gizeh. The date of this re- 
markable monument is uncertaiu. Us position in 
front of the Gizeh necropolis suggeste that it was 
intended to guard the illustrious dead buried there 
against evil genii, and that, therefore, it may he 
roughly contemporary with the pyramids and 
tombs in its neighbourhood, ».e. of the pcrioil of 
the I Vth dynasty. This date is so far itounlenanccAl 
by ail inscription on the stele of Tahutiues iv., 
betueen the paws of the monster, whii h, though 
unfortunately inntilated at the point wliere its 
testimony would have been of most value, appears 
to mention Khafra, the builder of the soc<iiid 
pyramid, as connected with the making of the 
statue of Tem-neru-ern-Khut, i.e. the sphinx. 
Maspero, however, prefers an even earlier date. 

He rei^arda thie mention a« ‘ the indi(»tion of an excavation 
of the Sphinx, executed under thiii jinnee [Khafra], oonae- 
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qaently the elmoet oertain proof that the Sphinx was already 
enveloped in aand in the time of Khdope and his predeceeeore.' > 

On the other hand, Petrie regards Tahutmes’ 
mention of Khafra as entirely negligible. 

‘ How much TahutmeM knew of Khafra, or cared to honour 
him, ie Bhown by the material he seiected for his tablet. It is 
carved on a grand door lintel of red granite, which almost 
certainly was robbed from tiie adjacent granite temple of 
Khafra/ a 

Petrie suggests a date at all events later than the 
Old Kingdom, on the grounds that a tomb-shaft is 
found in the body of the image, that no tombs of 
earlier date than the IVth dynasty exist in this 

f )art of the necropolis, and that a tomb would 
lardly have been sunk in the rock of the statue 
after it had been carved to a divine form, and was 
generally venerated. The question of date, there- 
fore, is in suspense. 

The Groat Sphinx is hewn out of the living rock, 
but has been patched and made up at various 
times with masonry. Human-headed and lion- 
bodied, it measures 150 ft. in length, and 70 in 
height, from the crown of the head to the base ; 
the paws are 50 ft. long, the head is 30, and the 
face is 14 ft. wide. The Egyptian name for the 
Great Snhinx was ^u, and it represented Horus- 
on- the- Horizon, Heru-om-Khut, or Harmakliis. 
It is curious, if the early date for its existence be 
correct, Uiat it is not mentioned in any early in- 
scriptions, that no representations exist of so 
important a monument, and that no priests of the 
sphinx are recorded. 

The stele of Tahutnies IV. already referred to 
was discovered by Caviglia in 1817. It stands 
between the outstretched paws of the figure, a 
granite tablet, 14 ft. in height. The inscription 
narrates how Tahutmes (1423-1414 B.O.), when 
hunting in the desert near Memphis, fell asleep 
under the shadow of the sphinx. Ua-Harmakliis 
appeared to him in a dream, and charged him to 
clear his image of the sand which had enveloped it 
on all sides, promising the king his favour if the 
task were executed. The inscription obviously 
fixes the low'est possible date for the existence of 
the spliinx, which must plainly have been of 
considerable antiquity in the time of Tahutmes iv. ; 
beyond that it does not carry us with any certainty. 

Apart from the Great Sphinx, there are few 
indications of the existence of sphinxes in the 
of the Old Kingdom. It is only with the 
dynasty that the figure becomes popular, 
maintaining its popularity down to the time of the 
Ptolemys. The creature’s function, as already in- 
dicated, is invariably to ward off evil genii from a 
tomb or a teinitle. Thus, in an inscription quoted 
by Bergniann,* we have the following ; 

* I protect the ch^l of thy tomb. I guard thy sepulchral 
chamber. I ward off the intruding stranger. I cast down the 
foes to the ground, and their arms with them. I drive away 
the wicked one from the cha|)el of thy tomb. I destroy thine 
adversaries in their liurking place, blocking it that they come 
forth no more.’ 

To the period of the Xllth dynasty are now very 
generally assigned those sphinxes discovered at 
Tanis by Mariette in 1861, bearing heads of peculiar 
and strongly marked features, which were formerly 
held to be representations of a king of the usurping 
Hyksos dynasty. Gol^nistdieft'^ has shown, by 
comparison of these with extant portraits of 
Amenemhat in. of the Xllth dynasty, that the 
Tanis sphinxes in all probability are portraits of 
that monarch. 

The head of the sphinx, if human, was generally^ 
modelled on that of the Pharaoh in whose reign it 
was sculptured. ^ It would therefore generally be 
the bead of a king; but in the case of a temple 

1 HiH. aneUntu peuplea de VOrient i. SM, 

note 1. . 

a Hist, 0 / Egvpu 1- f. * ZA xviii. [1880] 60. 

4ftIV XV. [1898] 181 If. 


founded by a queen the mardian sphinxes might 
be female, more particularly if they were mso 
intended to represent a goddess. The sphinx, in 
fact, was not necessarily always a representation 
of an incarnation of Ka, but might represent other 
gods or goddesses. Thus Isis occasionally aasumes 
the sphinx form, when she appears as the guardian 
of Osiris. From this fact arises the frequent 
representation of the sphinx with a head other than 
human. There are many instances of such images 
bearing the head of a jackal, a hawk, or, perhaps 
most common of all, a ram— the animal head being 
that of the particular god who was supposed to be 
incarnate in the sphinx in question. 

From the time of the XVlIIth dynasty and 
onwards the sphinx becomes exceedingly popular— 
more, one may suspect, as a decorative adjunct to 
a temple than as bearing any special religious 
signilieance. Great numbers of these images are 
found in rows lining the approaches to the great 
temples— the avenue of 122 sandstone sphinxes 
erected by Amenhotep III. before the temple of 
Khonsu, at Karnak, and similar avenues at Thebes. 
These were largely ram- and jackal-headed figures, 
often bearing oetween their fore-paws a small 
statue of the king who erected them. It may he 

UGstioned, however, whether the.se innumerable 

gurcs were actually meant to act as guardian.s of 
the temple or were not rather merely an archi- 
tectural feature. Wiedemann’s opinion is as 
follows : 

’The atone rama, lionB, etc., which we find aa amiileta, or 
which in many coaua occupy the same poaition before Egyptian 
templea as the aphinxes, must by no moans be confounded with 
the sphinxes ; each was simply an imai^e of the sacred animal 
of the ^od of the place, of the crenTtire in which he took 
incarnate form, and each was therefore the equivalent of the 
sialite of the god. There is no authority whatever (or calling 
these objects by the name of sphinxes, and the mistaken 
nomenclature has arisen only from the fact that their office was 
the same, architecturally speaking.' i 

The origin of the conception of the sphinx is 
obscure. Bayce is of opinion that it arose from a 
transference to Egypt of the Babylonian idea of 
guardian genii exemplified in the winged bulls and 
cherubim of Ciial<ln;a. 

’The curious similarity in the functions assigned to the 
images of composite animals both in Egypt and Babylonia raises 
the presumption that the composite forms themselves were 
ultimately derived from a Babylonian source. ... It is only in 
Chaldiea that they find their explanation. . . . The sphinx of 
Giza still guards the desert of Giza because ages ago the flooding 
waves of the Persian Gulf made the Babylonians believe tliat 
the world hod arisen out of a watery chaos peopled by unf(irme<l 
creatures of monstrous shape.’ ^ 

The inference, however, seems rather a wide one. 
The idea of the necessity of protecting the tomb 
against evil genii is of very early date in nnedent 
Egypt, and is itself connected, in the Pyramid 
Texts, with the actual local flood — the inundation 
of the Nile ; and it is difficult to see why it may 
not have arisen independently in Egypt under 
similar conditions to those which produced it in 
Babylonia. Moreover, the type of the sphinx 
which most closely resembles that of the Baby- 
lonian guardian genii, the winged type, is of later 
date than the normal Egyptian sphinx. 

Litbratcrx.— G. Maspero, Hist, anoisnne det peupUs d« 
VOrient clasaiaus^ Paris, i89.'i-99, vol. 1., *Les Origines, £g 3 q)te 
ot Ohald^e,’ Egyptian Arehcsology^, Eng. tr., Tjondon, 1002 
B. A. Wallis Budge, A Hi$t. o/Egypt, do. 1902, vols. ii.-lv. 
W. M. F. Petrie, A Hist, cf Egypt, do. 1903-06, vol. 1. . 
A. H. Sayce, The Religion of Anexeni EgypV^, Edinburgh, 
1913 ; A. Wiedemann, B^iigion of the Ancimt Egyptians, Eng. 
tr., London, 1897 ; M. Broorlck and A. A. Morton, A Goneiee 
Diotionary of Egyptian Arehcsology, do. 1002. 

James Baikik. 

SPINOZA. — I. i/FJ?.— Baruch de Spinoza was 
bom at Amsterdam on 24th Nov. 1632. He came 
of a tribe of Spanish Jews, who had found in 
Portugal a precarious refuge from the attentions 

1 Reliffion of the Ancient EgypCiant, Eng. tr., p. 199 f. 

8 The Religion of Anoient Egypt, p. 119 f. 
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of the Inquisition. His father, Michael de Spinoza, 
hearinff that a securer home was to be found in the 
United Provinces, removed thither. Already, in 
1693, a company of * Marranos* had been received 
in Amsterdam, and had in 1.598 formed the first 
synagogue in that city. Michael was chosen to 
fill several otfices of trust in the fraternity. He 
was thrice married : by his first wife he had a 
daughter Kebekah ; by his second a son Baruch 
and a daughter Miriam. 

Spinoza was instructed in all the puerile wisdom 
of the Synagogue. Of Isaac de Fonseca it is 
enough to say tiiat he was afterwards a victim of 
the impostures of the sham Messiah, Shabbathai 
Sebi. liabbi Saul Morteira, though kindly, was 
intellectually hardly superior to Fonseca. In 
Manasseh ben Israel Spinoza might have found a 
more sympathetic adviser ; but during the years 
of gradual alienation Manasseh was absent on that 
mission to the Republican Government of England 
which led to the return of the Jews to our i^and. 
For very few of the standard authors did Spinoza 
indulge any feeling but profound contempt. *I 
have read,^ he says, ‘some of the Kabbalistic 
triflers, at whose follies I was astonished beyond 
description.’* 

The Synagogue, moreover, was compelled to 
maintain a rigorous orthodoxy. Such toleration 
as was allowed to the Jews was watched with 
jealous eyes. In 1617 the Remonstrants, fretted 
by the limitations that hedged in their own wor- 
ship, complained of the freedom accorded to the 
Synagogue ; and the comnlaint, though it dhl the 
uetitioners no good, did the Jews some harm. In 
1640 the vagaries of Uriel da Costa had created an 
unejisineas totally out of proportion to their in- 
trinsic importance ; and it is small wonder, then, 
that the authorities watched anxiously the growth 
of heresy in Spinoza’s mind. 

Discontented with the b^abbalA, the young man 
turned to secular studies. He felt al)ovo all the 
need of Latin, then the language indispensable alike 
in diplomacy and in science. Its elements he 
studied under a master conjectured by Meinsrna* 
to have been a German named Felbinger. From 
Fel lunger he perhaps learned a tinge of Socinianism. 
His next teacher was Francis Van <len Endo, a 
physician and sob oolin aster, who was suspected, 
not without reason, of imparting raucli more than 
Latin to his pupils. He made Spinoza not only a 
classical scholar, but a master of all the physics 
and physiology then known. It is probable that 
through Van deu Knde Spinoza became acquainted 
with Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Lord Herbert of 
Chorbury, and possibly Giordano Bruno. The 
subsequent history of Van den Elide is well known. 
In 1674 he engaged in the stupid conspiracy of 
Rohan and the Marqiiise de Villiers against Louis 
XIV., and suffered death along with his prin- 
cipals. 

There were others with whom about this time Spinoza came 
into contact. We are told by Colonia that he became intimate 
with ‘some learn’d Mciinonitea. ' One of the mum bora of this 
Sect, Jarriff Jellia, appears among hig corrcHpondente ; another, 
John Bredeiiberg, wag the author of a no-called answer to the 
Tractatuv Thedftgico - PoUticiis, which reveala more of the 
disciple than of the antagonist. Peter Serarius often visited 
Spinoza, and assisted him in his correspondence with Oldenburg. 
Peter lialling, Jan llieuwertz, and others were also in his circle. 
The rumour indeed spread abroad that Spinoza was actually 
baptized. 

All this oould scarcely escape the eyes of Mortolra and his 
colleagues. For some time they had been dissatisfied with the 
tone of their pupil ; and matters came to a head when two of 
his companions stepped forward to accuse him of actual heresy. 
After a trial he was subjected to the ‘ lesser excommunU^tion ' ; 
and Morteira is said to have made strong personal ap))eali to 
the young free-thinker. But all was in vain ; and on 5J7th July 
1650 the final sentence was pronounced. The text may be seen 


1 Tractatv9 Theoiogie<hP<ditieutt ch. lx., tr. B. H. M. Elwes 
London, 1883, i. 140. 
s Spinoza en zijn bring ^ p. 196. 
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In Van Vloten or In JFVeudenthal ; i it shows that the condemna- 
tion was less for speoulative error than for some overt act. 
Much has been written in censure of the rabbis ; tlicir conduct 
will compare favourably with that of most other liodles on 
similar oocasions. It is certain that Spinosa can have expected 
no milder treatment. 

The heretic did not hear his sentence. Shortly before, acx^ord- 
ing to a somewhat doubtful story, his life bad been attempted 
by a fanatical Jew, and he removed to the bouse of a Kemon- 
strant friend near Amsterdam. Thence he wrote his reply to 
the excommunication. This reply, which was in Spanish, is no 
longer extant ; its substance is doubtless to be found lu tlie 
Tractatua Theologico^Palitieua. Thenceforward lie was lost to 
his old asMociations, and perhaps, as some think, marke<l the 
severance by substituting tor his Jewish name Baraoh its Latin 
equivalent Benedict. 

Following the Jewish custom, he had moat probably already 
learnt the art of lens-imlishing— an art which the rapid advance 
of science was then rendering daily more important. Tiirough 
this he earned a modest livelihood ; atnl through this he became 
acquainted with Huygens and, later, witli Leibniz. Friends, 
Indeed, he never lacked. His fellow-students under Van den 
£nde and his Mennonito acquaintances held by him. When, in 
1660, he removed to Rytishurg, near I-.cyden, it was probably to 
be near the Remonstrants, Hynsbiirg being then their head- 
quarters. In April 1663'^ he again removed, to Voorburg, a 
suburb of the Hague, remaining there six years. 

From 1656 to 1660, or perhajNS still earlier, he completed his 
study of the Cartesian philosophy, and develo]>ed at least the 
outlines of his own. It was his duty to toat^h Oartesianisni to 
a certain private pupil ; but he early became dissatisfied with 
many of toe principles which he had to tcac^h. His objections 
ho submitted to a coterie of students in Amsterdam. These 
enthusiasts speedily formed a kind of SpinnziHlio school, dis- 
cussed Ills papers, and communicated their dilflculties to him. 

' Spinoza's gifts as a teacher,' says Luoas,^ * were such that he 
insensibly converted all men to his views.' His influence over 
his little school, at any rate, was immense. Among the number 
were Biinon de Vries, a wealthy medical student, John Bresser, 
apparently an older man, and Lodewijk Meyer, who afterwards 
edited more than one of his master's works. Other acquaint- 
ances, more or less intimate, rapidly gathered round him. 
Pontiaan van Hattem became the rounder of a curious Spinoz- 
istic church. Niels Stunsen turned Roman Catholic, and engaged 
in controversy with bis former friend. The Huguenot 8t. ulain 
translated the Tractatua into French. Tydsinaii, Bpinuzu's 
Voorburg landlord, was ar^cused of being tne creature of the 
* atheist and mocker.' John Cascarius, a name unearthed by 
Meinema,4 became a botanist of eminence. To John Bouwinees- 
ter, an Amsterdam physician, Bpinor^ wrote the affei'tionate 
Epiatle 37. Towards Adrian and John Koerhagh he cherished 
equally friendly feelings. The former was a physician of some 
skill, and, if we may trust Meinsmu’s conjecture » that to him 
Bpiatle 23 was addressed, prescribed for his friend more than 
once. Both Adrian and John came under ecoIcNiastical censure, 
and died in prison. Henry Oldenburg of Bremen, the famous 
first secretary of the Royal Society, met Spinoza in 1601. He 
was a man of insatiable curiosity, but of no philosophical depth, 
and constitutionally timid. At first his letters urge Bpinoza to 
tnihlish his speculations : but after the appearance of the 
Tractatua ho never ceases to ingoiuinato caution. 

Spinoza’s adherence to DeB(»rtes, if ever complete, was short- 
lived. True, in 1663 he threw into gcomutrical form, for the 
benefit of Casearius, the first two parts of the Principia ; but 
his own appendix, Cvgitata Metaphu»icay contains clear evidence 
of Independent thinking. Bt.ill earlier, if we may trust internal 
evidence, had been written a treatise which shows yet more 
unmistakably how widely Bpinoza had alreaily diverged from 
Descartes, llefore 1661 he hud completed the Knrtc Verhnndel- 
ing van God, de Menach, en denzeija Welatand (‘Short Treatise 
on Oofl, on Man, and his Well-buing ’), a work dlM/ overed only 
in 1852. Of this hook two Dutch MSB exist. Both contain 
notes, some obviously written by disciples, a few perhaps by 
Sidnoza himself. The original lAtin has not been unoarthod. 
Various strata of thought arc to be dctciited in the work, from 
the early stage as represented in the curious dialogues to the 
mature appendix. 

There is every reason also to bedieve that the Elhicg was far 
advanced before Bpinoza loft Voorburg. We may fix its com- 
position between 1061 and 1666, and the beginning of the Tract- 
atw 'VheologicM- PoUHcua in the latU-T year. Tlie date of the 
unfinished treatise de Intelkctua Einendatumt is uiu'ertaln ; 
but critics are practically unanimonH in placing it before that 
of the Ethica. In addition to all this his correspondence also 
must have been voluminous ; for the large amount prcfu'rved 
Jncdiidcs only those letters which have a philosophical or 
scientific intiTest. The letters W Oldenburg are valuable os 
illustrating the Indirect intercourse between Bpinoza and IJoyle. 
The correspondence with Huygens is polite, but not very 
illuminating. That with Simon de Vries, on the other hand, is of 
great importance. That with Blyctdiergh, a burgess of f ><>rt, Is 
interesting as showing how Bpinoza could deal with tcdifius pre- 
tenders to learning. To Peter Balling (probably the ' i’. ii.' who 
translated the Pnneipia Into Dutch) arul to Hugo Boxel of Oor- 
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oum Spinoa writes with grat sympathy and even with occasional 
flashes of humour, on the subject of {ghostly manifestations. 

Id 1071 (or, os Pollock thinks, 167;i) he received an epistle ^ 
now ascribed to Jacob Ostens, a Rotterdam sursreon. Ostens 
eiicloacd a document from Ijambert VelUiuysen of Utrecht, 
whicli contained u violent utta<;k on tiie 'atheistic' and 
Mniinurar )>rm<'lp1es of the TracteUiu. Bpinoa’s reply shows 
that be was unconscious of any irrehiiidoiw tendency in his work. 
It \h writ tun in an unusually passionate tone. Strangely enough, 
at a l.iU-r time he became friendly with Velthuysen, and even» 
nrgeii him to publish his strictures. 

iVitli Aliicrt Burgh, a scion of a rich Amsterdam family, once 
his disrufde (indeed he was supposetl till Meinsma's time to be 
the 'fellow-lodger* now known to have been Cosearius), Spinoa 
had an interfisiing correspondence. In 1676 Hurgh entered the 
Itoiuiiij Church, ivud wrote to his old master a curious letter 
uflviHing him for his good. Spinoa'a answer is the most con- 
tcriiptnous of all his writings. Burgh’s one argument, indeed— 
the coiitbiuity of the Church — was not likely to have weight 
with one who could trace his spiritual ancestry to Abraham. 

.Meanwhile, Hpiuoa entertained hopes of support from the 
dt* Witts ; and they in return appear to have claimed such 
at^istanre us he could give. At what time he received the small 
piMision which •lohn de Witt settled on him we do not know; 
mil. as early as 1(166 » he was planning the open publication of 
his works, with the countenance of 'some holding the higheat 
places in the Stato.’ The Grand Pensionary must have known 
him even in the Rynsburg clays. M'ith de Witt's supporter, 
John Hudile, burgomaster of Amsterdam, we know^ Spinoza 
to have been intimate ; ami contemjmrary squibs speak of the 
TractntuH as ‘ written in collaboration with the devil and pub- 
lished with the connivance of de Witt.' Bpinoza did what he 
('Otild for the Pensionary ; and bin hopes were centred in the 
succr.HH of the autl-eoctasiastical )Ki]iuy of tho great Hiatesman. 
L»e >Vitt, however, could not favour open heresy ; and the pub- 
lication of l.hf JCtJiicit was accordingly i>ost])oncd. Excited 
perbajM by the appearance of a Diitoh version of the Ijtviathan 
in 1(H;7, Spinoza liiriicd to other studies, and in 1670 the Tracta- 
tiua Tki'cUtijmi-PoUtienit, a W'ork of oiK>ch-maklog iiiqwrtanoe, 
was published anonymously. Spinoza suppressed a projected 
Dutch trauHliilioii ; 3 but precautions were vain. On the rise of 
William of t)range to power, orthmloxy resumed its sway ; and 
in 167 1 t he work was formally prohibits. The Church of Rome 
soon followed suit ; and the rruefafus shares with the Ij^trUxthan 
the honour of figuring on the Index. 

In 1670 Spinoiui removed to the Hague, lodging at first in the 
Veerkay w’ith a widow namt’d Van der W'erve. Thirty years 
later tho Lutheran minister Onlerus occupied the same room, 
and was thus at)lu to make those inquiritsi the results of which 
appear in his biography. But Spinoza's stay w'as short. Within 
a year he removed to tho house of a painter named Van der 
Spijck, on the Paviljoensgraebt ; and liere ho remained till his 
dt'at)i. He might, it is true, have easily improved his financial 
position. .Simon de Vries in vain offered him a donation of 
‘.ihOO Uoritjs ; and, W'hen the same devoted pupil, feeling tho 
approacli of death, endeavoured to make Spinoza his heir, he 
refused to accept more tlian 600 fioriiis per annum. He liad 
already yielded up to his relatives the whole of his patrimonial 
irilieritancu except a single bed. lu 1673 ho declined the offer 
(if the eiiair of philosophy at Heidelberg made by the Elector 
raialinu Karl Ludwig."' 

During iiis remaining years he lived a life of extraordinary 
seclusion, staying within doors often for days together. Two 
episodes alone broke the monotony. In 1672 do Witt was 
brutally murdered by tho populace. Spinoza’s philosophic calm 
was for onc'c disturl>cd. Ho burst into a passion of weeping, 
and was with dUHc.ulty prevented from affixing a placard, with 
the words ‘ Ultiiui barl>arorum ’ upon it, to the walls of the 
prison where tho deed was dc^no. Shortly afterwards he in- 
curred nit even grrater risk. (7ond<!*’8 winter (piarters were at 
Utrecht, and Spinoza visited the French general under wife- 
(.xinduct. He there received marks of favour, and the offer of a 
pension from Louis xiv. Refusing the pension, he returned to 
t.ho Hague, w’here ho found himself in great danger of being 
torn to pieces as a spy. Van der Spijck ludeed expected the 
house to be stormod oy the mob ; but Spinoza reassured him, 
saying that many of the tdilef men in tho city knew the nature 
of’ his errand ; if the worst came to the worst, he w'onld go out 
alone and meet th« fate of de Witt. The purpose of ihis strange 
excursion remains a mystery ; but it seems most likely that the 
airthorities deliberately chose him, as a man of European 
reputation but no diplomatist, to open up with the French 
informal negotiations which it would ne eosy to disavow. 

Meanw hile his reputation continued to grow, and the circle of 
his acquaintance to widen. Chief among his new friends w'as 
Leibniz (q.r.), whose indebtedness to ^>inoza, minimized by 
himself, has recently been made cloar.8 In 1670, having already 
read the Tnu-iatui, Leibniz began to correspond on the neutral 
subject of optii's. Bpinozu received his advances with caution, 
refusing to show him the KUUch. But in 1676 Leibniz's aversion 
yielded to an admiration of which afterwards he endeavoured 
to make light. The introduction was brought about by George 
Schuller. At first the younger man w'as quite fascinated by the 
older ; but there Nvas a w*ant of intellectual sincerity in Leibniz 
which rendered pennanout confidence impossible. To Sohullcr 
was also due the acquaintance bctw’een Spinoza and Tsebirn- 
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hausen. Oorrespondenee began in 1676. TSohimhausen was 
one of the select few to whom the Ethiet was entrusted ; and 
his criticisms were among the keenest that the author ever had 
to meet. Soon afterwards we And him In London, where he 
removed a misunderstanding that had clouded the relations of 
Boyle and Oldenburg with their friend. In later years Tschirn- 
haiisen drew largely, without acknowledgment, on Spinoza’s 
de Jntelleetve Emendotione for his Medicina Mentift. 

Spinoza’s mental activity during his later years, probalfiv 
because of failing health, was slight in comijarison with wiiat it 
had been. It seems that he revis'd the Ethiee, possibly adding 
the remarkable propositions that close the fifth part. In 1676 
lie endeavoured to publish the work ; but the divines and the 
Cartesians again interfered.^ Phthisis was congenital with 
Spinoza, and its advances were not retarded by the climate of 
the Hogue. Early in Feb. 1677 Schuller wrote to Leibniz that 
tho end was approaching. The Tractatnz PoUticua was laid aside 
for ever, and tho design for a comprehensive scheme of natural 
philosophy was riot even sketchea out. Duath came suddenly 
at the last, just In time, perhaps, to savu him from the fate of 
Koerhugh. Feeling worse than usual, he liad sent to Amsterdam 
for a medical friend, pnjbably B(duillcr.3 On Saturday, 2Uth 
Feb. 1077, he come downstairs and conversetl with the .Spijeks, 
smoked a pipe, and went early to bed. Next day he again 
came down. Schuller had now arrived, and ordered some 
broth, of which, on the return of the Spijeks from morning 
service, he partook quite heartily. There seemed no reason 
why they should not go to church again in the afternoon ; but 
on their return they heard that Spinoza was dead. The 
physician returned at once to Amsterdam. Many apocryphal 
details have been added to this narrative by legend iiiongers. 
There is no ground for the suspicion, entertained by ]!llart int-au 
among others,-* that the physician and the philosopher had con- 
triveif a euthanasia — conduct condemned by .Spinoza himself.^ 
Bpinoza’s property fetched so little that his sister llebckaii did 
not claim the inheritance. The .MSS of the Opera Ponthinna 
were duly conveyed to .Jan Hieuwertz. Meyer tnrnislu-d ihc 
preface, and .Schuller, as wo now know, sujiervised the puhlica- 
tlon. In the next year the work was anathematized. 

.Spinoza was a man of middle height, with a distinctly .It wish 
countenance, tho swartliy complexion of a Spaniard, ami a fore- 
head befitting a philosopher. Ho was absUuuioiis almost to 
asceticism, rigidly t!areful to keep his expenditure within liis 
means, hut cheerful in his demoiinour. Heeonverst-d on otTable 
terms alike with tho highest and the lowest. Such signs of 
iinpalience as we detect in his lettors show merely t hat ln.9 
serenity was not attained w'ithout an effort. iuil)lc independ- 
ence w'os jierlmps the most marked feature in his character. 
His Intellectual hardihood, almost unparalleK^I ns it was, 
involved no intolerance of tlie views of others. Love of truth 
was his guiding principle. To children he showed himself 
tender, affectionate, aiirl even playful. Ho is one of the ^ery 
highest exponents of the philosophjcral and self-cenlrod virtues ; 
If wt* must find fault, It is to point out his lack of an act i\ e bene- 
voleuce, of a passionate zeal like that of I'anl for «a\ing the 
w'orldat largo. Ho had not, in fact, a truly broad hunuinity. 
He has been charged with moral cowardice. It is assert (*d that 
there is a kind of mppresaio veri in tlie Trar.latur, and that 
theological terms an*, in tho Kthicn, frirquently uscfl in a mis- 
leading sense. But t his seems a harsh Judgment. His learning 
h.a8 recently been shown to have bcc:i great.® The pulilicatioii 
by Van Kovigens in 1.S89 of an inventory of his library proves 
the wide range of his acquirements. Ik- w-as, unquestionably, 
weakest in tho domain of the inductive sciences. 

Of portraits of Spinoza the best is that at VVolfcnbuttel, of 
which there is a copy at the Hague, and w'hich is reproduced 
in Martineau. Souui copies of the Opera J*osthuma have a 
portrait, perhaps derived from the Wolfcnlmttel painting. The 
miniature reproduced by 8cbaarscbmidt<* may be genuine. 
There is also a portrait in the German translation of Cdlcrus.^ 
Bpinoza’s drawing of himself as Masaniello was seen by Colcrus, 
but has apparently perished. 

The discovery of the de Deo in 18.V2, and the biccntui-y of hia 
death in 1877, roused great interest. At tho bltjcntenary Uenon 
delivered his famous oulogium. In 18S0 the bronze Htatue by 
Hexamer was unveiled at the IJagno ; w-hile a tablet in the wall 
of the house that sUnds on the side of Bihnoza’s bxigings in the 
Paviljoensgraoht marlcs the spot where he spent his last days. 

II. FnihOSOPHY,—!. Its aim. — Tbo Hpecula- 
tions of Spinoza nevor forj^ot tlieir practical end. 
It was libs object to ‘discover and attain some- 
thin}; M’liicli would enable him to enjoy supremo, 
continuous, and permanent hapnincss.’ ’ His 
phy aims at * tranquillizing tlie mind of the 
individuiil, and elevating social life.** But soon 
lio discovered that n ell -being is not to be cai>tnred 
by a direct assault.^* Hence .Spinoza’s doctiine is 
not primarily a metaphysic but an ethic; nay, 
more, it is not so nnicli a philosophy os a religion. 
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* There is,’ he eays,^ * for sciences but one purpose, 
to which they should all be directed, namely, 
supreme human perfection.* And this perfection 
can be reached. * Those who deny that men can 
ever attain virtue or truth, by that very denial 
prevent thornselvw from attaininj' it.’* Hut this 
virtue can l)e reached only through intellectual 
<'erbainty. We may perhaps hazard a j^uess as to 
the proce.ss by whicli no was led to his detiuctions. 
His spiritual ancestry was theolof;ical ; hence his 
lirst independent thought moved on theological 
lines. His life, again, had led him to attach a 
suiiretne importance to * fortitude.’ But a mere 
unreasoned fortitmle was worse than useless. 
Spinoza was the last man to court unnecessary 
pain. Kesolvod to live his own life, he desired to 
practise that animosilas by which ‘ a man strives 
to preserve his own lK»ing in accordance \vith the 
dictates of reason.’ ^ Resolved, on the other hand, 
to be of use to his fellows, he desired also to 
practise that gcnerositaji whereby, solely under 
the dictates of reason, a man seeks to unite other 
men in friendship to himself. Virtue of any kind 
appeared to him impossible without * adequate 
knowledge.’^ Hence the necessity of a method 
for discovering the true. 

2. Lopfic and doctrine of method.— Truth is its 
own ultimate guarantee ; ‘ it is not necessary to 
know that we know.’® But by truth is not meant 
the correspondence with any physical fact. An 
architect’s idea of a building is ‘ true,’ even if the 
building is never erecte<l, provided that the idea 
conforms to the rules of architecture.® On the 
other hand, a reckless assertion is none the leas 
false because it may turn out accidentally * true,’ 
It is as well, therefore, to note how the true diders 
from the false. 

Knowledge is of many kin<ls. It may arise 
from hearsay ; from mere experience (‘ab experi- 
ontia vaga’ — a phrase borrowed froin Bacon); 
from inference (‘ubi essentia rei ex alia re con- 
cluditur'). All these are ‘inadequate’ kinds of 
kiioivledge. True perception arises only when the 
thing is perceived solely through its essence or by 
the knowlcdg(» of its ‘ ])roxifnate cause.’ Nor, 
when we employ this method, do we need another 
method to test it. Otherwise there w'ould be a 
eoiisUnt regress to infinity— which is as absurd as 
to say that, because U^ols are needed to make tools, 
therefore no tools can ever be made.’' Falsity 
consists in mistaking accidents for essence.® 
Simple ideas then are necessarily true ; inadequate 
ideas arise from the careless juxtaposition oi two 
or more simple ideas. To attain truth, we have 
onW to split ideas into their simple components.* 

To exmude confusion, the following rules must 
be observed: (1) the definition of a thing should 
comprehend the proximate caiisp ; and (2) all the 
properties of the thing must bo capable of being 
deduced from it. Thus only shall we secure the 
two essentials of adequate knowledge— oleamesH 
and distinctness in our ideas. Spinoza illustrates 
his meaning by assorting that the ordinary defini- 
tion of a circle merely defines one of its properties. 
It should be defined os the figure described by a 
line whereof one end is fixed and the other freo.^® 
To this assertion certain acute objections wore 
made by Tschirnhauseu ; and Spinoza found some 
difficulty in answering them.^^ A further objection 
is of importance, as it brings us to tho very centre 
of the Spinozistic philosophy. This idea of defini- 
tion involves a confusion between the ‘ formal ’ 
law of cause and ellect and the ‘ objective’ law of 
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logical deduction. * The relation,’ says Spinoza,* 
‘ between the abscissw and the ordinates of a curve 
results from the nature of tho curve precisely as 
the essences of created things result from th<; 
nature of (iod.’ But really thi.s relation does not 
result at all ; it only emerges later m our mhuls 
because of their ineapacuty to grasp many ideas at 
onee. Nevertheless it is necessary to notice this 
essential feature of Spinoza’s theory. An ellect 
neither follows nor precedes its cause ; the dis- 
tinction between the two is merely, to him, one of 
logical convenience.* 

So far, tlicn, of the definitions of created thinm. 
But what of uncreated, and of the ultimate itlea 
of all, that of ( Jod? If definition is not lung Vmt 
the ‘objective’ {i.n. nearly wluit we now call the 
‘subjective’) aspect of cause, wdiat then of God 
the rirst Cause ? The rulos for delining an im- 
create<l thing* lay it down that all idea of cause 
must be exclmled, while no abstraction is permis- 
sible. It would seem t hereforc hard to define God ; 
and yet all knowledge is conditioned by the know- 
ledge of Him. Everything is either in se or in 
alio ; if it is in olio, it must, as we have sctm, Ikj 
defined by the oliud ; if in .vp, where is the defini- 
tion to Iwgin ? If God is deiineil by His attrihuUw, 
they must be His causes, and thereforo (logically) 
prior to Him. Spinoza meets the diliiciiUy by 
using the vulgar phrase (‘ ut viilgo dicitur '),® Causa 
sui. From this definition Spinoza imagined it 
po.ssiblo to deduce proptuties.® Among these pro- 
perti<iH he regfirds existence as one ; ‘ Wlien the 
definition of the [uncreated] thing has been given, 
there must bo no room for douht Jis to whotlier it 
exists or not.’® Conceive a Being tho very essence 
of which is existence. We van conceive such a 
Bein^ : therefore it exists. This startling ).>rof)Osi- 
tion 18 an extension of the Chirtosiau ‘ Cogito ergo 
sum.’ Upon the idea of this Being all knowledge 
is based. ‘That method is the most perfect which 
exhibits tho standard of the id('a of tho most 
{>erfect Being.’’ ‘ As soon as j)OSKih!(!, we must in- 
quire whether there is such a Being, whi(;h is the 
cause of all thinj^s as its “ obje<!tivo ” essence is tlie 
cause of all our ideas.’® 

What Spinoza meant by his ‘perfect Being’ is 
doubtful. But it is at any rate certain that it is 
not an abstract deity — so nnieh so that S[iinoza 
forbids us to deduce abstract essences from tho 
idea of God. Such generalizations, formed by 
abstracting from a number of individuals, are 
nothing but negations. All things follow from 
the divine nature; but these ‘things’ are ‘indi- 
viduals’;* and hence ‘we must admit into our 
definitions as few abstract nouns a.s possible.’*” 
Yet the first dediicihles from God are not iiulividual 
things ; they are res fxec, adernfr, and yid siugu- 
lares. What then are the.se? ’l'l«ey are jacHent 
everywhere, the genera of the deliuitioiiH tjf ijuli- 
vidual things, and the vanso’ proxinifr of all things ; 
but their real natur(? is olwcure. 

3 . The geometrical method of the Ethics. -At 
this point tlie Tractatus de IntvMectns Kmendatiorie 
(‘Treatise on the Improvement of the Understand- 
ing’] breaks off; and we therefore tnm to tho 
Ethics. At the outset of this work we are struck 
by a change of nu^tluKl. The title-page speaks of 
‘ Rthica ordine geumctrico demonstrata. ‘ Spinoza’s 
motive for using axioin.s, postulates, and j)r()posi- 
tions is not quite clear. Causation being liut 
logical deduction, he regarded things, uhich are 
implicit in the idea of God, as capable of lu ing 
drawn out explicitly, precisely as fnan the defini- 
tion of a circle its properties can be deduced. Coii- 
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fusing logical necessity with dynamic efiicienoy, 
he states in one place that God is the cause of all 
things ; ^ in another, that God is all things. In i. 
11 he tells us that everything must have a cause 
of its existence ; but in the ordinary sense of the 
word ^ cause’ this is obviously false. What is 
necessary is a cause of its coming into existence. 
This confusion is the source of much difficulty in 
the intcii)retatiou of Spinoza. In any case the 
clioicc of the Euclidian method is the natural con* 
coniitant of this tlieory of causation. The example, 
it is true, had been set by Descartes ; but Spinoza 
would have U8e<l it even if Descartes had not antici- 
pated Inin. Not that he thought that the method 
excluded error. Already he had used it to exhibit 
the Cartesian system at a time when he did not 
believe in it. Bub he saw clearly that error is 
more easily brought to light by this means than 
by any other. Of course there are objections to 
its use. The cogency of Euclid is due to the fact 
that his primary assumptions are either self-evi- 
dent or at least sufficiently near the truth for the 
piir|K>,se in hand ; whereas it is precisely Spinoza’s 
definitions and axioms that arouse controversy. 
Another objection >vas first brought forward by 
Tschimliausen,^ and has been developed by 
Joachim,* Busolt,* and others. From a geometrical 
definition we can deduce but one property. All 
others can be deduced only by bringing other defini- 
tions into relation with the nrst. Similarly, when 
Spinoza ' deduces ’ from the definition of God, he 
is really, though unconsciously, deducing from 
other definitions. His right to select one attribute 
as the defining property Is the matter in dispute. 
And hence we are not surprised to find that he 
constantly, if tacitly, varies the definition. When 
* Substance ’ fails him, he has recourse to * Nature ’ ; 
when * Nature ’ gives way, he substitutes * Keality ’ ; 
when ‘ Reality^ is not concrete enough, he falls 
back on ‘God.’ Thus Spinoza himself is often 
driven to drop the deductive method, and to allow 
himself the luxury of explanations, notes, and 
appendices. Occasionally he even calls in ex- 
pci iciice to (;oiifirm his theoretical proixisitions. 
Metaphysical doctrine. — (a) Substance,— 
Spinoza’s God is not the deity of any religious 
system. II is conception may be expressed, pro- 
visionally at least, by the term ‘Reality.' All 
things exist in alio. Retracing our course, we 
track the aVuid to its conditioning .somewhat ; and 
finally we must arrive either at blank nonentity 
and scepticism or at certainty based on that ulti- 
mate Reality of wliich ‘things’ are expressions. 
The first alternative being impossible to Spinoza, 
he came to the second. Ho liad already shown to 
his own satisfaction in the de Deo that God exists ; 
anil in the Ethics^ though he gives certain formal 
definitions, he in fact takes Reality as a first 
postulate. 

This Reality is not mere Being — not (to use 
Hegel’s phrase) the night in which all cows are 
black. It is a concrete, pregnant, and living con- 
ception, positive in itseli and capable of positive 
development. Spinoza makes desperate attempts 
to give it a higher position than that of the mere 
abstract home of attributes. The infinite is not 
less, but more, positive because it is indeterminate. 
Yet ho cannot alw^s rid himself of an abstract 
way of regarding Reality. As Caird well puts 
it,® the ultimate, with him, is reached not by re- 
conciling opposing elements, but by alistracting 
from their diflerence. Still, Spinoza’s intention 
was always to represent the real as concrete. 

This idea appears under many different aspects. 

I Bth. if. 49, CJor. Bchol. 2 Ep, 82. 

> A StiHdy eif the Ethics ^Spinoza, pp. llfi-llO. 

*Dis OmnizUffe <Ur ErkenntniestAe&rie und Metaphyeik 
Spinoza*$, pp. 72-74. 

> Spinoza^ p. 146. 


Tracing back the chain of causes, we reach at last 
the Catua sui. As cause, it is Natura naturanst 
that which underlies phenomena. As caused, it is 
Natura naturata ; ft.s., it is identical, in a sense, 
with the phenomenal world. From another point 
of view, Reality is Substanoe, that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself— a restriction 
of the use of the word which Spinoza had not 

S ' s made.* Yet another word is ‘Nature,* 
• is unum eetemum^ per se infinitum ; but 
the word expresses Realitv rather as the productive 
source of things than as their underlying principle. 
Hence it is less frequently employed in the Ethics 
than elsewhere. Lastly, by the term ‘God* is 
meant a Being absolutely infinite, that is 'Sub- 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, whereof 
each expresses eternal and Infinite essentiality.’* 
From this definition the idea of personaliW, often 
ascribed to God in the de Deo and in the Cogitata 
Metaphysical^ has l)een rigidly excluded. God is 
no longer good ; He no longer has a will ; He is 
‘perfect,’ but not in the moral sense;® nor does 
He ever act for an end. 

The first few propositions prove, or state, the identity of these 
various ideas. Caxtsa »ui must have necessary existence ; hence 
it is Substanoe. Substance is necessarily infinite ; therefore it 
fs Ood. Thence we pass to the proof that there is but one 
Substanoe ; b but, it God is infinite in infinite ways, this seems 
little more than a truism. Yet Spinoza was convinced i that 
he could deduce from his definitions less obvious oonciusions 
than these. First, Ood is the most real (or perfect) entity. 
Secondly, He is one and whole. Thirdly, He is concrete, not 
abstract. He has infinite attributes, but not ‘infinite* in a 
numerical sense ; nor is He one in a numerical sense. He is in 
fact the unchani^ng Unity which underlies the fleeting mani- 
festations of the many. Were there not this simplicity beneath 
the complexify of Nature, Nature could not possibly be con- 
ceived. Yet God is not the whole as including tiio parts ; ^ for, 
if so, as parts, they would be independent of Him. To separate 
the whole into parts is to destroy it. By this wc see that Spinoza 
means to assert that the Reality involves a reconciliation of all 
difference; but whether he is always consistent is another 
matter. 

In what souse God is ‘concrete’ we have seen. He is 
‘infinite’ not through but tiecAuse Hu admits of un- 

limited predicates being affirmed of Him. It is only the im- 
perfection of lantpuage that compels us to uso a negative term 
of a quality essentially positive.® 

That God exists of necessity is shown both a prvrri and a 
posteriori but the real demonstration lies in the wiiole theor)’ 
of which the proofs are a part, and tlds we may sum up as 
follows. 

The notion of cause is reciprocal : everything that is involves 
God aa its cause, Just as much as God involves it. Now, things 
are perceived by us under the entangling notions u( time, nliu-e, 
and the like. Such conceptions are mere phantoms. Never- 
theless, the things ore not altogether phantasmal ; nay, they 
appear simply because they really are. ‘ Every idea of every 
existing thing necessarily involves the eternal and infinite 
essence.’ 'fhe tiniest entity implies infinitude. Ood, then, 
both Is and is not identical with the many. He is identical 
with the many in so far as they arc implicit in Him; He is 
different, inasmuch as He is not subject to the mutations of 
the many. He is not the sum of what appears ; ho is all that 
Is. ‘lie is the immanent cause of all things, and not the 
transient.' Spinoza will have no dualism. ' Gem and Nature ’ 
—the phrase of the earlier writings— gives place to ‘Qod or 
Nature.’ Nay, even srace and thought must bo united in one, 
which includes both. The Idealists also allow but one ; but that 
is done by subsuming space under thought. The materialists 
subsume thought under space. Spinoza’s form of monism is 
peculiar to himself, and Is exhibited In his remarkable doctrine 
of attributes. 

(b) Substance can be, and is, known. 

‘ I have,’ says Spinoza, ‘as clear an idea (if not as 
clear an image) of God as of a triangle.’ ** Experi- 
ence shows that we can form two clear ideas of 
Substance — as extended and as thinking. Hence 
extension and thought are each co-extensive with 
Substance ; nay, they are Substance, or, as Spinoza 
phrases it, they are attributes of Substance. ‘ It 

1 See Cog. Met. ii. 12, where he speaks of ‘created substances,* 
and de Deo, i. 2, where he calls extension a substance. 

4 De Deo, 1. 2, dialogue, ad init. 

9 Eth. i. def. 6. 

4 See, however, the dialogue in de Deo, i. 2. 
ft Of. de Deo. 1. 2. « Eth. i. 14. 

7 Ep. 83, to Tschirnhausen. ft Eth, i. IS. 

ft Jnt. Em, xi. 89. lo Eth. i. 11, and sohol. 

UjftA.ii.46. UDp.78. 
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IS essential to the nature of Substance that each 
of its attributes should be conceived par se. All 
the attributes have always been together in it, 
nor could one have l>eon produced from another ; 
but each expresses the reality of substance.*^ 
Each of the two attributes that we know (and each 
of the others, did wo know them) gives us a llnal 
account of ultimate Reality. 

The two attributes were accepted from Descartes ; 
but with startling difterences. Descartes* denied 
that God is extended. Space is a creature of God, 
who gave it its ‘ primary^ qualities of motion and 
rest, three dimensions, and the like. The ‘ second- 
ary ' qualities he regarded as not created by God, 
but d\ie to the percipient mind. To Spinoza the 
whole idea of ‘ creation * is repugnant. 

The attributes are independent of each other. 
Body cannot determine the mind to think, nor 
mind determine the body to move.* Ideas are 
due to God as res cogitans simply ; motion and 
rest to Him as res extensa simplv.* How, tlien, is 
the unity of God secured? There are iniinito 
attributes, each pointing to an ind^endent 
e8.sence: how, then, is there but one Reality? 
Spinoza’s proof® is curious. He says that, if 
twenty men exist, there must be a reason, over 
and above the cause of human existence in general, 
why tiventy men should exist. But the definition 
of God, implying existence, yet contains no 
provision for several substances. Hence only one 
can exist. This ingenious argument occurs again ; 
but it is hardly convincing. All that really is 
shown is that number is beside the question ; and 
so Spinoza himself seems to recognize® when he 
says *euin qiii Doum unum vel unicum nuncupat, 
impropere ae eo loqui.* God, then, is merely 
indivisible Reality, jlut, if there is no passage 
from extension to thought, how are we to account 
for the statement that extension and thought 
move in parallel linos — that for every afTection of 
space there is a corresponding affection of mind ? 

The point is too abstruse to be discussed here in detail. 
DitHnultics cnouffh remain. It it is intcUip;enQe that perceives 
attrti)ut&, then tnoufrht, which is an attribute, seems made % 
iudf(o of itself ; indeed, as Tschirnhausen pointed out, 7 thought 
18 conscious of extension also, and hence, in the forcible phrase 
of Martincau, elected as a consul, it soon poses as a dictator. 
In one of his most striking pages Pollock 8 asks what differenco 
it would make if every attribute but thought were destroyed ; 
and the answer is simply ‘None.’ Then why does Spinoza 
postulate other attributes? Above all, why demand an infinite 
number? We might ask other questions. Does thought cor- 
renuond with each ot them, so that we have a series of pairs of 
which thought is always one? Or is there another series of 
pairs, like extension and thought, but not the same, in each of 
which one, but not the other, cau look over its neighbour’s wall, 
and in which neither can see an/ farther? Spinoza hints at 
answers to these questions, but gives no satisfactory solution. 

Monism is neither good nor bod in itself. There is nothing, 
ax>art from good reasons, that makes monism better than dum- 
ism or than inllnitism. What, then, is it bevond prejudice that 
compels us to posit any unifying principle of these infliiite 
attririules, which are distinctly stated to have nothing in 
common? Spinoza's theory made him reduce the many to one. 
Experience showed him two. But you do not bridge the 
Ohaimcl by simply calling England a part of Europe. 

As Martlneau has shown, there is an essential difference 
between extension and thought in their relatione to their modee. 
Body is a limited fragment of extension ; our minds are not 
limited fragments of the infinite mind-stuff. For, though all 
individual things are animate, u they do not think ; they are 
only thought of. Nor does Ood Himself think ; those who 
ascribe thought to Him are like those who should confuse the 
Dog-star witn the animal that barks.i3 Intellect ^ belonn to 
Ifatura naturata, not to Natura naturans. Nay, to attribute 
thought to God would be to attribute to Him an imperfection. 

There is difiiculty enough, then, in the transi- 
tion from substance to attnbute. There is hardly 
less in that from attribute to mode. 

I Sth» i. 10, eohoL * Piine. i. 28. 

s Stk. iil. 2. 4 ib. ii. 5, 0. 

8 Jb. i. 8, lohoL 2, «». 84. 4 In Bp. 60. 

» ^ * Spinoza!*, p. 164. 

10 Study o/SpinoxaMt pp. 180-102, Types t^f Elh. Theory^ L 866. 

n m. it 18, foboL w/ft. 1. 17, schol. 
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(c) Modes, infinite. — Mode is an affection of 
Substance, that which exists not in sc but in alio.^ 
It will thus partake of the twofold nature of 
Substance. As wo have seen, ‘things’ are lioth 
extended and ‘ animata ’ ; and inodes are ‘ tbin^H ’ 
under the pbenuinenalizing influence of time. In 
coming under that influence they lose some of 
their reality. All things follow from the divine 
erfeetion, but all are not equally perfect— a 
octrine of ethical import.* The First Cause 
alone is perfect ; that which is directly produced 
by God is the nearest approach to perfection (it is 
‘infinite’ in its own kind, and admits of the least 
negation). That which is produced mediately is 
imperfect in accordance with its degree of mediacy. 
Thus an infinite number of modes follows from 
God ‘by the neceasitj^ of the divine nature.’* 
Mode, then, is a device for deducing the finite 
from the infinite. But the step is not made at 
once. We pass tii'st to iniinito modes. These are 
SubstJinco in its totality considereil as active. 
Extension is barren uiif il touched to life by motion 
and rest ; and these have an infinitely extended 
range. Similarly, Siibstauec as tboiiglit, when its 
decks are cleared for action, appears as intcllecius 
absolute infinilus. Yet lx)th these, though infinite, 
are intelligible not per sc but per aliud. 'riiey are 
therefore modes, not attributes — ‘ sons of God * in 
the language of the dc Deo.* 

Each of these immediate infinite modes gives 
birth to ‘mediate’ infinite moiles. Under motion 
and rest stands the facies totius universi,* whicli, 
though varying internally, is in total always the 
same. Spinoza’s account is brief ; but the doctrine 
seems to lie derived from that of Descartes, that 
the quantity of motion in the universe is constant. 
«ytf lis Descartes meant momentum. Had Spinoza 
lived now, he would doubtless have expressed his 
‘mode’ in terms of the Conservation of Energy. 
That there »vcre other such ‘mediate infinite 
modes’ is likely enough ; but conjecture may well 
be spared. 

How intellect, which is a mode, can yot be 
absolutely infinite is hard to see. * Our mind, so 
far as it understands, is an eternal rnodo of think- 
ing, determined by another eternal mode, and this 
by another, and so on in infinitum ; so that all 
together constitute Go<r8 eternal and infinite 
intellect.’® Thus ‘God’s intellect’ is here u^ed as 
equivalent to the sum-total of human intellects, 
including potential intellect as well as actual ; 
and it deals not merely with extension, but with 
thought itself. Every thought is capable of being 
made the object of another thought, aiid so on ad 
infinitum. The absolutely infinite inttdlcct is 
identical with the whole of these actual or 
potential series. Here for once Spinoza seems to 
use the term ‘infinite’ in the sense wiiich lie else- 
where rejects — that of indefinitely numeious.'^ 
in the attribute of thought the mediate eternal 
mode, corresponding to the fiacies in extension, is 
not given by Spinoza. Did we know llie other 
attributes, we should find each of them throwing 
off stems, first immediate and then mediate, in a 
series of similar pairs. But even^ so we have not 
bridged the cliasm from tlie infinite to tiie finite. 
How is that to he done ? 

{d) Modes, /wife. -—Spinoza’s answer is that 
finite things are theniHelves in a sense infinite. 
Their essences are eternal ; their existence finite. 
In Eth. i. 17, schol., e.g., we learn that a man is 
the cause of another man’s existence, but not of 
his essence, for the latter is eternal.® Peopling 
Uie vast heaven of eternity are countless hosts of 

1 Bth. l., def. 6. • Bp. 19. » nth. I. 29. 

4 1. 0. 8 Ep. 04. ® nth. V. 40, iohol. 

* See Martlneau, Study ef Spinoza*, pp. 198-200. 
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eternal es&enoeB ; they panH for a moment through 
the entangling atinoephere of existence, and flash 
into a transient light. Essence ^ is ‘ the manner in 
which create<l things are comprehended in Go<Vb 
attributes.’ Hence the essences even of finite 
things are eternal. Thus the passage from the 
infinite to the essence of a finite thing is but a 
passago to the entirely finite. But whence comes 
the partial finitude? 

Everything left to the play of its own essence 
would be eternal. Nothing can be destroyed,^ 
ex(;ept by a thing of the same kind, external to itself. 
The essence of a thing neither brings it into exist- 
ence nor expels it thence. There cannot be a finite 
thing until there is another finite thing to 
determine it ; and that other is itself determined 
by another finite thing ; and so ad infinitum} So 
also there is no particular thing than which there 
is not a more powerful one by which it may he 
destroyed.* But whence does the finite get its 
first impulse? This indefinite aeries is not true 
infinity.^ Nay, finiteness, a mere negation, seems to 
have (leen unconsciously pressed into the domain 
of causality. As Martineau well puts it, finding 
the ‘ most (sapacious essences struck with sterility” 
in the domain of actual things, Spinoza invents a 
second kind of causality, the despised inductive.® 
He haa been defended on the ((round that thia leoond 
causality, bein(( bound up with temporal existence, is a mere 
illusion. Spinoza's particular thin^, say some, have no real 
existence ; and therefore the series of causes that leads to them, 
being illusory also, is of course irreconcilable with the eternal 
causality. Much in his language lends countenance to this 
theory. In J?p. 29, e.]/., he says that extended substance is not 
really divided, as we are so prone to divi<lo It in ima^nation. 
Tet elsewhere he speaks of particular things as 'actually 
existing ' ; 7 and this existence seems to have been objective 
{fvnnmU). Klse why does he tell us that the finite is only in 
part negative? 8 Admitting, then, to the full the illusoriness 
of the temporal existence of particular things, we are still 
unaiilo to reconcile the two lines of causality into one. How 
they put on this illusory actuality Is precisely the difficulty 
wiiich Spinoza does not meet. He provides causes for the real 
and causes also for the phenomenal ; but he says nothing as to 
how the real becomes phenomenal. 

Assuming, however, this double causality, let us see how it 
works. The existence of each thing is a mediate infinite mode. 
If left to its essence, the thing would simply lie. But it c^omos 
into a ' struggle for existence ' with otoer eiiseiioeB.if Hence 
arise the ideas of contingency, possibility, and the like. If the 
circumstances of the teuipond world forbid the appearance of 
the thing, we call its existence 'impossible* ; should they not 
forbid it^ we call it * probable ’ or ' possible.' But in either case 
the contingency is merely a phrase for our ignorance. 

To sum up: a finite individual thing is a 
fusion oi its eternal essence with the temporal 
chain of causality, which alone determines its 
duration. In both these senses the thing is 
called actual ; but the actualities are of totally 
dilForont kinds. In the individuality of such a 
thing both attributes (and possibly even the 
in Unite others also) must, in modal form, unite 
their forces. In a man, e.g,, must oombine size, 
form, motion, etc., while external circumstances 
will, by their action upon him and upon them- 
selves, decide the length of his terrestrial course. 
A man is a complex ; and our knowledge both of 
Ills mind and of his body, as well as of hia external 
conditions, must be fragmentary at best.'* 

(e) Man as mode. — Among all individuals man 
is highest. Not of course that he is the end of 
Nature, or that Nature in any sense aims at hia 
welfare.'* Novortheless, as there are degrees of 
perfection, man, expressing the infinite Doth in 
mind and in body better than other finites, is the 
most perfect. Even in men there are degrees of 
{lerfection. The good man expresses (^d more 
1 Cog. s Eth. iii. 4. 

• /6. L 28. * lb. Iv. ox. 

8 Kv. 12, etc. 

« Study t^fSpinoaab, p. tOO, Types of Eth, Thsory, L 200. 
r Eth. il. 11, 18, V. 29, schol., etc. 

8 lb. 1. 8, Bohol. ^ Ib. iv. ax. 

10 lb. L 83, sohol. 1, Ul. 4, fi, ii. 30, dem. 

« 76. V. 29, schol. 1* Ib. ii. 16, 26 f., «tO. 

IB De Deo, ii. 24 ; TV. Pol. U. 8, and passim. 


fully than the knave.' Ideas differ from one 
another in containing more or less reality.* Hence, 
by the doctrine of parallelism, the human body 
also is superior to other finite bodies. Not, of 
course, that there is any causal connexion between 
body and mind. The "body and the idea of body 
(i.e. the mind) are the same individual conceived 
under difterent attributes.* The object of the idea 
constituting the human mind is the body and 
nothing else.* True, Spinoza probably began by 
regarding the body as the prior ; * but in the Ethics 
tins has been dropped, and the highly artificial 
doctrine which, for want of a bettor term, we have 
called * parallelism ’ has been substituted. This 
doctrine involves the rejection of all belief in a 
real self in man, as is clearly seen in the series of 
propositions* in which the subject is discussed. 
There is no faculty oi desiring, loving, understand- 
ing. All these are fictions, or metaphysical uni- 
versals. To call them ‘ mind ’ is like explaining a 
stone by talking of lapidity.^ ‘The mind is a 
definite mode of thought, and not the free cause of 
its actions.’* The perceptions of the mind vary 
with the sensations of the body.* The idea 
which constitutes the actual being of mind is not 
simple, but coinpoiind.'® The succession of thoughts 
is the mind. Ime human mind does not know the 
body to exist save through the ideas of the modi- 
fications whereby the body is affected ; and " the 
idea of the human mind is referred to God {i.e, 
exists in the ordered sequence of the world) pre- 
cisely as the idea of the human body. But how 
can the mind, which is nothing but a series 
of thoughts, be conceived by one link in that 
series? Spinoza answers'* by propounding the 
theory of the mind not only as the idea of the 
lK)dy, hut as idea idcasy i.e, as conscious of ideas. 
Precisely as it sums up the sensations into one 
whole which we call the body, so these various 
ideas are summed up into one generalization and 
contemplated as a whole.'* But the difference is 
obvious. An idea of an idea is caused by that 
idea, wherctui the body is absolutely dissociated 
from the mind. 

The auibijruity in the word ' Idea* must already have struck 
the reader. When Spinoza tells us that all thin^pi are animate, 
or that the object of the idea constituting; the mind is the body 
and nothing else, ho does not mean by ‘ idea ’ what wo now 
denote by ' oouoept,’ but merely the parallel in thought to the 
body In oxtensiou. Thus the wa eorparis is one kind of idea ; 
the idea is another. 

We may well ask how, if the mind is but a 
succession of ideas, it can form judgments. The 
answer is'* that the judgment is in the idea itself, 
and not in the mind regarded as having the idea. 
The truth of an idea is its own standard ; the 
mind does not judge its truth, hut the idea asserts 
its own truth. A false idea, similarly, is negative 
in itself.'* There is, as w e have seen, no facility of 
judgment; and the possibility of judgments is 
not explained, but simply referred dogmatically 
to the ultimate Substance. We shall find later 
that will, which is to Spinoza a judgment, is 
equally reduced to a mere point in a long line of 
points reaching back to infinity. 

The purpose of the theory of idea idem was to 
reinstate after a fashion the ‘ self * which had been 
destroyed by the rejection of * faculties.’ But the 
self, lodged at the end of an uifinite series, recedes 
like a w'lll-o’-the-wisp the more it is pursued ; and 
a mind wliioh receives ideas passively ab extra has 
no claim to the character of a real mode of 
thought. Regarding man as finite, in fact, 

1 Ep. 23. * Pith. U. 13, MhoL 

* 76. li. 21, Bohol. * 76. II. 18. 

0 Ds Dso, Buppl. p. 248, pt. ii., * de Mente Humana,' 2. 

• Eth. II. 11 d. t lb. 11. 48, ichol. 
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Spinoza seems to have ipso facto banished the 
self ; for the essence of self is independent reality. 
There is in the mind much tliat we do not know, 
which yet may be postulated from considering the 
body ; and vice verm. Hence to know the one 
thoro\ighly we must discuss the other ; and 
Spinoza ^ proceeds to give us a few propositions (or 
* Jemmas ’) on body generally, into whiem we cannot 
here enter. The probability is (though Joachim 
and others dispute it) that a full knowledge of 
man would reveal body, mind, and an inlinito 
number of other modes in the other attributes. 
When Spinoza says* that ‘ of things as they are in 
themselves God is the cause so far as ho consists of 
inhnite attributes/ he must surely mean that 
every individual thing, man included, is a fusion 
of modes of all the attributes. 

5. Theory of knowledge. — At ( his point Sjjinoza 
resumes the thread of psycliological analysis that 
was broken oil* in the TrarttUus (h Intel Icctus 
Eimndatione. The test of truth is in the idea 
itself ; the mind does not, strictly, judge its ideas. 
Nevertheless we need some method of comparing 
these ideas — and most of all in a system which 
regards the ideas as the mind. Spinoza accord- 
ingly gives 11 H a classilityition. We find throe 
cla.sse.s: (1) ideas of the imagination, (2) ideJia of 
reasoning, (3) ideas of intuition. In earlier times 
Spinoza seems to have regarded ideas os missive,* 
but in the Ethics ho speaks otherwise ; * I call an idea 
a conception rather than a perception, because the 
latter word seems to imply that the miiul is passive 
with respect to the ohicct.’* An lulcquato idea, 
then, is one in which the intrinsic (or subjective) 
marks of truth are present, namely, clearness and 
distinctness; and to attain certainty we need 
only reduce ideas to simplicity. Ttiis is done 
directly by intuition, and inecliately by reason- 
ing ; hence the only source of error is imagina- 
tion. 

{a) Ideas of imagiiuttkm . — The question of the 
relation between liiind and body was did'erently 
solved by Spinoza at dilfcreiit times. In the 
ajipendix to Deo^ he says, ‘mens a corpore 
origineni ducat.’ In Int. Em.* the possibility of 
ideas arising from fortuitous motions of the body 
is admitted. To account for this influence he 
adoptecl Descartes’s fantastic doctrine of animal 
i^irits. This theory he utterly rejects in the 
Ethics.'^ Nevertheless a few traces of it seem to 
remain in the language which he uses to explain 
imagination. 

VVe only know our body phenorueually, * by the 
ideas of the afloctions of the iKsly.’* Hence 
our knowledge of it is very imperfect. Wc know 
it not in its cause, but through ideas of its suc- 
cessive states, and these ideas are confused wdth 
those of other bodies.® This ill-bleiit eoneeptiun is 
imagination. If we are affected by an external 
body, we regard that body as present ; and avo 
tend to regard even absent external bodies as 
present also. This is explained by a curious 
physiological doctrine, which we need not here 
examine. Anyhow, when the external body is 
really there, we * jHjrceivo’ it— i.c., the mind forms 
an idea which is iiarallol to tiio contiguous body. 
This Spinoza calls the idea of the body — another 
instance of the ambicuity of the term ‘idea.’ 
Like Sir William Harniltoii, he ideiitilics the cause 
of a sensation ndth the object of a perception. 
Still more clear is tliis when wo look at his account 
of repre.sentation— of the formation of pictures 
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of external things that are not there. The external 
iMKlies have left a ‘footprint’ on the brain. 
Whenever that footprint is reproduced by internal 
causes, we invent the external cause. Modern 
psychologists would unanimously assert tlmt wo 
do not (as a rule) think 0 / these states of the 
brain. The thought arises frojn them, doubtless ; 
but an idea caused by a thing is not u knowle<lgc 
of it. In any case, a knowledge of the body tlius 
attained is iuailequate ; and the mind’s knowknlgo 
of itself, being attendant on the ideas of bodily 
ailectioii.s^ is iMjnally imulequate.® We can often 
correct one imagination by another;* but full 
correction can come oidy from reasoning or 
intuition. 

Should idea.s be frequently given together, an 
association tends to bo created by which the 
appearance of one idcNi arouses tlie others. Tims’* 
from the ivord ‘apple’ we proceed to form the 
image of the fruit. (Spinoza does not ilistin^^uish 
this association from nicinory.) Should a large 
number of these images recur, the mind, retaining 
the ratio patieniis* and acting as a mere ‘ spiritual 
automaton,’ selects those ideas that are alike in 
certain respects from those that are alike in others, 
and forms blurred images, 'I’his is the origin of 
those worthless ‘universals’ wdiich, as we saw' 
above (§ 2). are mere negations. To the universal 
Ave give an equally Avorthless (‘la.ss-name, Avliich 
means one thing to one man and another to 
another.® Still more, blurred are those abstract 
images which are represented by * triinscemlentar 
terms like ‘thing,’ ‘being,’ ‘somevvliat.’'^ Such a 
tiction, so persistent that it liantperM even pliilo' 
sophers, is that of time, whicli is ‘ nihil ]»r/ieter 
modum cogitandi.’® This doertrinc must not be 
confused with the Kantian ‘ forms of tlnmght.’ 
With Kant ‘ time is a necessary re})iesentation, 
lying at the foundation of all oitr intuitions."'' 
VVitli Spinoza time is quite unessential to all 
rationally conceived ideas. So long as avo (lonfinc 
ourselves to ohsoikmis, we are in a region to w hich 
the notion of time is quite foreign, 'rime, in fact, 
is a form of contingency, which, as we saw above, 
is not in nature but in ourselves. 

Equally illusory is tbo notion of freedom.^® Not 
knoAving the caiisos that impel us to action, wc 
imagine ourselves free to do tliis or that. Even so 
a falling stone, if it could think, would fancy it 
fell of its OAvn accord. Similar is that Avorst of 
all errors, the oscTiption to God of a purpose in 
His actions. Intellect and will do not pertain to 
God ; they are a mere rtfu^ium ignorantUe. 

{h) Reasoning. — If the iinaginati<in is ])rono to 
false generalizing, it does not follow' tli.il all 
generalizing is false. Without some form <»f 
generalization thought is inipossibh;. In Eth. 
ll. 38 we learn what is the true form, ‘'rimse 
tilings Avliich are common to all, and wdiicli arc 
equally in a part and in the avIioIo, cannot Im* con 
ceived except adequately.’ Suppose our body to 
be acted on by an external thing. There iiinst be 
something ‘commune et proprium’ to tlm two. 
Let the oody bo again acted on, this time by 
another external thing. There Avill again be 
something in common ; and so on. The idea of 
this common element will bo clear and distinct, 
i.e. ailoqiiato. Such a remaining coiiimon quality 
is weight. Our idea of weight, tlien, is adcqiiatt!. 
Similarly with the yet wider idea of cx(<‘nsion. 
Such r.orimmnes notiones^ unlike the f)»Ne uni- 
versals, are true; and the more the body has in 
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common with external bodies the more things can 
be adequately known.' These communes notiones 
may be made the basis of reasoning (fundamenta 
rationis), and will lead to other adequate ideas. 
Doubtless Spinoza had in his mind the fact that 
Euclid’s axioms are called communes notiones \ 
but he would have extended the phrase to include 
the fundamental ideas of physics, dynamics, and his 
own ethics. When once these foundations have 
been laid, accuracy in ratiocination will secure 
certainty. 

Imagination regards things as contingent; 
reason regards them *sub quadam aetermtatis 
specie.’ * If a child sees Peter two or three times 
in the morning, ho will associate the morning witli 
Peter. If on occasion James should appear 
instead of Peter, the child’s expectation will waver 
between the two. Reason, on the other hand, 
conceives things out of all relation to time. When 
(’otisidering a triangle, it does not consider whether 
the triangle is new, old, largo, or small. Reason, 
in fact, views nature in an ordo ad intellcctum. 

Rut this phrase, *Aiib specie aeternitatis,’ is ulti- 
mately deposed in favour of another. To know 
the communes notiones^ to know the ‘ essence ’ of 
an individual thing, to know a thing * under the 
form of eternity,’ are all reduced* to knowing a 
thing ‘by reference to the eternal and iniinite 
essence of God.’ This is a sublime phrase, the full 
meaning of which will appear only as the whole 
philo.sophy is studied. At present a few words 
must suffice. All properties of matter are known 
with reference to extension. But extension is the 
iulinite essence of God on one side. And therefore, 
as our knowledge of extension (the most ultimate 
of communes notiones in one attribute) is adequate, 
so our knowledge of any oxtendeil thing can be 
adeiiuate only so far as it is referred to that ulti- 
mate attribute. Similarly with the other attribute 
of thought. Deductive reasoning is a safe way of 
attaining this adequacy —nay (apart from the 
obscure exception to which we now proceed), it is 
the only one. 

(c) Intuitive knowledge, — Still higher than reason 
i.s scientia intuiiwa, which is so darkly delineated 
that its features are only dimly discerned. We 
learn, however, the following points. 

(a) It (loals with the csacnceB o( slunrular things not, Uko 
ratio, with communes Tiotiones. A word is here iicceiisary on 
these eiwenccB. Spinoza U generally called a nominalist ; and 
hlH rejection of ‘ universals' justitlea us In so regarding; him. 
Hut huw, under a HyMtetn of nominalism, essences can remain is 
a riddle. Ketaining essences, we must mean by them the 
oominon properties of things ; and so Spinoza does, when he 
(Mills the ooininon proiiertiea of bodies the eternal essence of the 
human body — i.e. the essence of the human body is that which 
it shares with nou-human bodies I But as a rule he speaks, as 
hero, of the essences of individual things— a conception almost 
paradoxical. Yet some such conception seems necessary to 
explain that agreement between the idea and the idecUum 
which cioMstitutes truth. In this agreement there is a kind of 
identity between the two, the ‘formal’ and the *ob1ective’ 
being only aspects of the same thing ; and that * same thing ’ is 
the essence. This essence is not the product of the mind only 

-such a quasi>Berkelelan theory is utterly foreign to Spinoza ; 
nor can It be in the body before the mind perceives it — else the 
body would be made prior to the mind. Such as it is, it is per- 
ceived by seientia irituitiva. 

(/3) It acts immediately and not deductively. The example 
given is as follows. 

Required a fourth proportional to three dven numbers. 
Tradesmen arrive at the correct result either ‘ab experientia 
vaga ’ or by remembering the rules of thumb learnt at school 
(' ex auditu The mathematician sees it * sub specie aeterni- 
tatls/ having seen the laws of proportion and referred them to 
'God to the oontrolling conceptions of space. But with 
very simple numbers there U no need of either process : In a 
single flash the correct answer is obtained; and this is intui- 
tion.* 

Whether this intuition is due to long practice in ratio, or is a 
separate faculty, is not quite clear.? Bptnoia oonfesaes that the 
things he knows by this kind of kno wledge are few ;* but it is 
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possible to attain it, for ^ ‘ we can form that kind of know- 
ledge,* though we cannot form images of Ood as we do of 
bodies, and therefore fancy we have not as olear an idea of 
Him as of bodies. 

(y) A third hint as to the nature of intuition is given in Bth. 
V. 31. We there learn that It depends (1) on the mind, (2) on 
the mind as formal, (8) on the mind so far as the mind itself is 
eternal. On these enigmatical sentences much has been 
written. With hesitation we advance the following attempt at 
solution. ‘ The idea of every individual tiling actually existing 
necessarily involves the eternal and iniinite essence of Ood."<< 
If, e.ff., we wish to know any individual mode of extension, we 
must refer it to the attribute of extension in Ood. Ratio does 
in fact thus proceed. Beginninp; with space, it adds the differ- 
eritisB one by one, until it arrives at the dcfliiition required. 
This Spinoza would call ‘acting as far as the mind is finite.* 
Intuition, on the other hand, beginning with the individual 
tiling and acting by its ‘eternal ’ powers, escapes all the inter- 
mediate stages, ana grasps at once the relation of the tiling to 
God. Seeing the unity of the individual thing as prior to its 
dlversl^, it proceeds at once to the unity of God whence that 
unity flows ; whereas ratio sees the diversity first. Strictly, 
indeed, intuition docs not proceed at oil. Presented with a 
triangle, it would see at once what properties are general and 
what special, and would, by the eternity of the iniiid, refer the 
universal properties at once to the altrllmte of extension. 
Ueiice, as has often been point^iHl out, scientia intuitiva 
is really possiblo only for an inflnito mind. 

Scientia intuitiva ought, if it transcends reason, 
to carry us back to a principle that unifies alike 
the things amon^^ themselves and their differences 
from the perceiving mind. Spinoza has shut out 
this posBioility by confining intuition to the per- 
ception of individual things. Nevertheless, he is 
not entirely unconscious of the obligation ; for, 
when (as in Eth. v.) he speaks of the mind that 
has attained this knowledge, he is led on to speak 
of that mind as absorbed in the Reality >vhich it 

n i; os, in fact, one with God. ‘To see God 
things, and all things in God’ — Spinoza’s 
ideal — is impossible save for Go<l Himself ; and 
even for Him impossible, since intellect docs not 
belong to Natura netturans. 

Ratio and intuition exhaust all possible instru- 
ments of knowledge. Intellect directed on cither 
of these paths cannot err. To discern the true, all 
that is necessary is to resolve ideas into tlieir 
simplest form. Nothing would induce Spinoza to 
^ive any other criterion of truth than truth itself ; 
it is the rule both of itself and of tlie false.* 
When, in fact, we see the truth, we see it ; and 
there is no more to be said. 

6. Doctrine of the emotions. — Scientia intuitiva 
shows that, while all things depend on God, their 
individuality is not destroyed thereby. By a 
noble paradox it asserts tliat the aloneness of 
things is precisely the essence which they derive 
from God. From God they gain the power of 
existing (so to speak) apart from God. Once 
launched on the sea of liie, they exert a power 
which is none the less their own that it is recog- 
nized to be God’s. This doctrine Spinoza expresses 
in terras of the conatus ; and it is here that we 
must seek the transition from knowing to doing, 
from metaphysic to ethic. 

This theory is stated thus : ‘ Everything, as far 
as it is in itself, endeavours to continue in its 
being. * * That this ‘ endeavour ’ is a mere metaphor 
in many cases is at once seen. ‘ This conatus is 
nothing but the actual es.sence of the thing.’ To 
some extent Spinoza had been anticipated by 
Descartes, who asserted the doctrine of inertia — 
i.e. that external causes alone can alter the state 
of a body. Other philosophers had already treated 
this inertia as a vw ; and hence we are not sur- 
prised to find Spinoza speaking of this passive 
principle as a * qua res in existendo perseverat ’ ; 
while in the de Deo it is called the naturalis amor 
of everything for the preservation of its body. In 
things generally the conatus is equivalent to their 
existence ; in living things it is their life ; but it 
belongs primarily to the mind-side of the thing, 
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and in man ' the mind is consoious of the conatus. 
The existence which we attempt to maintain is the 
temporal and phantasmal ; * but the conaius follows 
from the eternal necessity of God’s nature.^ 
Referred solely to the mina, it is will ; referred 
to body and mind in conjunction, it is appetite. 
Will, then, is simply * appetite with consciousness 
thereof. ’ * This transformation of the mere essence 
of a man into the active principle of will is one of 
Spinoza’s most astounding feats. 

But observe that the will is, as we have seen, 
not ‘free.’® God alone is free — and that in the 
sense that lie works solely from the necessity of 
Ilia own nature. Secondly, the will is not a 
faculty. Voluntas is only a general name for the 
sum of particular volitions, as the mind is the 
sum of particular ideas. Thirdly, %mluntns is 
merely a judgment, not a desire. Wlien I see a 
triangle and aflirm that its anodes are equal to two 
right angles, this affirmation is a voluntas. How 
far this identification, so strange to modern eyes, 
is absolute may bo doubted. It has been well 
pointed out that the psychological classification of 
mind into will, feeling, and cognition was not 
known to Spinoza ; ® and possibly, as Pollock sug- 
gests, ^ Spinoza simply means to lissert that the 
will is active os the understanding is active. In 
any case ho excludes choice from will, and forbid.s 
us to pass what are ordinarily known as ‘ moral 
judgments* on any action whatever. Virtue thus 
reduces to an acquiescence in our fate. When wo 
see that what happens both within us and without 
us is as ‘ neccHsary * as the pro^iei tics of a triangle 
are necc.s 8 ary when once its essence is given, we 
.shall endure our lot with even mind.® 

Hence we do not desire a thing because it is 
good ; we call it good liecause w’e desire it. What- 
ever satisfies the conatus in any degree is so far 
‘good’ ; whatever hindens it is so far ‘ Imd.’ The 
same scries of deeds may be cood or ha<l in differ- 
ent circumstances. Externaily, the matricide of 
Orestes does not differ from that of Nero.® 

Voluntas f or nppetitus, being a judgment, may 
be either adequate or inadequate. Prom the 
former arise activities of the mind, from the latter 
passivities.*'' Whatever increases or diminishes 
the activity in the body, the ‘idea’ thereof 
increases or diininishes the pow’er of thought in the 
mind.** Thus the mind can undergo change, and 
pass, like the body, to a greater or les.s ‘perfec- 
tion.’ These states are called respectively pleasure 
{Uctitia) and pain {tristitia). The first active 
exercise of the conatus appears when the pleasure 
or pain lias given rise to desire (conscious appetite).** 
Desire is mild or intense according to tlie intensity 
of the pleasure or pain in which it originates, and 
has as many varieties as there are varieties of that 
leasure or pain. It is in fact ‘ the being of a man 
imself, so far as we conceive it as determined to 
a particular action by any given affection of it.* *• 
Pleasure has one advantage over pain in that it 
increases the vitality to which it owes its origin ; *® 
hence desire arising from pleasure is, ceteris paribus, 
greater than that arising from pain. Desire, 
pleasure, and pain are to Spinoza the only iiriraary 
emotions. 

To develop his theory of the emotions, Spinoza 
relics largely upon association of ideas, which had 
already been applied to the same end, but with 
far less skill, by Hobbes. The result is univer- 
sally regarded as Spinoza’s masterpiece. His very 
Buooess, however, makes it unnecessary for us to 
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follow him in detail. A slight reference will be 
sufficient. Feelings are twofold : if based on in- 
ad^uate ideas, they are passive ; if on adequate, 
active. Subjection to the former is human bond- 
age ; subjection to the latter is only another word 
for the highest freedom. 

Since w'c naturally endeavour to preserve our 
existence, we naturally emloavour to iianisli those 
images tliat lowx'r our vitality, and to maintain 
tho.se tliat heighten it. Hence arise the passive 
emotions of love (or liking) and hate (or dislike). 
By the la\v of association we soon come to like or 
dislike things in thcmselveH indifferent to us j * 
and anything may, acciilcntiilly, bo the cause of 
such an emotion.* Thus we explain avarice, regret, 
jealousy, and rivalry.* These emotions often, as 
111 avarice, attain a power totally out of proportion 
to tho pleasure or pain from which they spring. 

By the very fact that wo conceive a tiling like 
ourselves to Ikj affected witli any emotion, we are 
ourselves subjected to a like emotion.'* From tliis 
principle, applied in the fashion of Adam Smith, 
Spinoza w'orks in order to trace many of our 
affecius to sympathy. It is thi.s imitatio affectuum 
which, referred to pain, is called commiseration, 
and, referred to desire, is called emulat ion.® Thus 
we explain repentance, ambition, envy, or bene- 
volence. 

Contingency and freedom being illusions, we 
ought neither to regret our own (so-callcd) had 
actions, nor to plume ourselves on our ‘ good * 
ontis, nor to ho angry with a man who injures us. 

‘ Tout comprendre, c’e.st tout pardoiinor ’ ; or, 
rather, to understand is to see that the very 
notions of approval and pardon are irrelevant, lb 
is from such inademiate ideas that arise anger, 
remorse, self-approviu, revenge.® 

Such passive emotions, then, subjection to which 
is bondage, are defined generally os follows ; 
‘ Emotion which is called a pas.sioii of tho soul is a 
confused idea whereby the miml aflirms a greater 
or less force of existence in its body or some jiart 
thereof than it had before, on the occurrence of 
which the mind is determined to think of one thing 
more tlian of another. ’ 

Such emotions of course differ in different men,® 
or even in the same man. Spinoza would probably 
have allowed that tho quality of a pleasure is to 
bo taken into account as well as its quantity.® 

We pass on now to active emotions, arising from 
adequate ideas. Some of these spring from ratio, 
others from scientia intuitiva, Wliere the iiiiml 
conceives itself as active, it feels pleasure ; hence 
the mind feels pleasure when it forms adequate 
ideas.*® Desire also may arise from such ideas; 
but pain, by the very nature of the case, is ex- 
cluded.** Spinoza has thus arrived at last at that 
virtus of the mind, fortitudo, which, as we saw, 
was the practical end he set before himself at the 
very commencemont of his philosophy. Fortitudo, 
or strength of character, is merely the essence of 
the mind in its self-sustaining endeavour. The 
utmost that Spinoza can promise (on the other 
hand, the utmost that is worth having) is know- 
ledge— knowIe<lge more perfect in proportion to 
tho greatness of the object that it covers. Forti- 
tude is the courage to know — to get clear of tho 
passive emotions, and to act from tho conatus 
alone. As centred in ourselves, it is animositas, 
or valour ; as directed towards others, it is gener- 
ositns, or nobility. By the former is meant the 
desire whereby wo strive to preserve our being in 
accordance with the dictates of reason ; by the latter 
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Uie desire whereby we endeavour, solely under the 
dictates of reason, to aid others and be their 
friends. Temperance and presence of mind are 
varieties of the one ; courtesy and mercy, of the 
other. A man of fortitude will never allow his 
desires to be excessive ; lie will not be disturbed 
even by tlie fear of death, for he will think of 
death less than of anything. All this is dne to his 
poHsessiun of adequate knowledge. 

Nor is even fortitude all that is possible to us. 
There are yet higher emotions, springing not from 
reason, but from intuition. These Spino»i does 
not yet consider, pausing to touch on our subjuga- 
tion to the emotions.^ 

7. Human bondage, or the power of the 
emotions. — Though ‘good ’and ‘bad ’are relative 
terms, it is perhaps as well to retain them, pro- 
vided we keep in mind the sense in which they 
are used, and Spinoza lays it down that he will 
use ‘ good ’ as the synonym of ‘ perfect.’ “ * There 
is no individual thing in nature than which there 
is not a stronger thing that can destroy it.’^ 
Hence tlie force whereby a man persists in exLst- 
ing is infinitely (i.e. indeHnitoly) surpassed by the 
power of external causes.^ rassioii, therefore, 
Dcing due t>o these external causes, has enormous 
force, and can at times overcome all the rest of a 
man’s activities.® A pa-ssion can l»e destroyed 
only by a contrary passion.* Reason may easily 
be overcome by emotion : knowledge can control 
the emotions only so far as it is itself one of them.^ 
Desires may be controlled by other desires ; and 
desire of future good is more easily controlled than 
desire of what is now agreeable.* Desire arising 
from pleasure we have seen to bo stronger than 
that arising from pain.® Hence wo might almost 
echo the despairing cry of the poet, ‘ Video moliora 
proboque : deteriora sequor ’ ; out, says Spinoza, * I 
finve not written this to draw the conclusion that 
ignorance is better than knowledge, or that a 
wise man is no better than a fool. What reason 
can do in controlling the emotions I shall show 
later. At present I shall say that reason demands 
that every man should love himself, and should 
desire everything which really brings him to 
greater perfection.’ “ 

Virtue is based on the self •maintaining impulse. 
Every man necessarily desires or shiinksfrom that 
which he deems to be ‘good’ or ‘bad’ — i.e. con- 
ducive to his self-conservation or the reverse. 
The more he endeavours to preserve his own being, 
the more virtuous he is ; and only external causes 
can prevent his so endeavouring. No virtue can 
be conceived apart from the conatite se.ve conser- 
mndt. A man is not virtuous if he acts from 
inadequate ideas ; for, ‘acting* thus, he is really 
‘ passive ’ and swayed by external causes. Virtue, 
then,” is intellect. In accordance wdtli reason, we 
can endeavour nothing except to uiidemtnnd. Of 
these assertions, so Socratio in sound, it is certain 
that the proof would hardly havo satisfied Socrates. 

The following propositions (2®-87) art even harder to follow. 
Nothing that has not something In oommon with our nature 
can do iis good or harm (21))--an obvious truism. Yet we are 
told next f:lO) that a thing cannot be bad for us thrmigh that 
which it nns in common with our naturo. Tn so far as ft is 
in harmony with our nature, It la necessarily Rood (81). The 
purpose of those three trubuns Is to lead up to pMitions of value 
in Spinoza's i>oIitical systoiu— viz. that men necessarily agree if 
they live in obedience to reason, and that apart from reason no 
truly social life Is possible. A rational life is unfortunately 
rare ; and yet, as AnstoUe said, man cannot help being social. 
Duly to live the rational life, a complex organism is necessary. 
In Spinoza's Cartesian phraseology, 'Whatever disposes the 
human body eo as to render it oapaUe of being affected in a 
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greater number of ways, or of affecting extenial bodies In a 
ffreat number of ways, is useful to man,' ^ provided only thie 
increased complexity is not purchased at the expense of stability 
of equilibrium. Such InstaDility is always bad, even though it 
does not amount to what is usually called death. 

To social life and a complex organism Spinoza proceeds to 
add 9 reasonable pleasure. Pleasure per ae is good ; pain per ae 
is bad. Spinoza is no ascetic. Cheerfulness cannot ne excess- 
ive, but & always good and an aid to perfection. It is the 
wise man's port to enjoy what comes in bin way as much as 
possible— not, of course, to satiety, for that would not be 
enjoying it. 

llencG we see what reason demands of man. He who lives by 
reason endeavours to render love for hatred, kindness for 
contempt. 

* He who strives to conquer hatred with love, fights his battle 
in loy and confidence ; he withstands many os easily as one, 
and has little need of fortune's aid. ThoHewhom ho vanquishes 
yield joyfully, not throngli failure but through increase in tlieir 
powers.^ ... 'lie who rightly realizes that all things follow 
from the necessity of the divine nature, will not find anytliing 
worthy of hatred, derision, or contempt; nor will ho licstow 
pity on anything. He who is easily touched with compassion 
often does something which he afterwards regrets.’ Yet ‘ he 
who is moved to help otiiers neither by reason nor liy com- 
passion seems hardly a man at all.’V 

Self-approval may arise from reason, and is Indeed the highest 
ol)ject we can hope for. HnniiUty, on the other hand, is no 
virtue, but a passion. Repentance, likewise, is no virtue ; he 
who repents only makes himself miserable twice over— first by 
doing the bad at'tlon, and secondly by fretting about it. True, 
an thiiuja are, both humility and ropentamre do on the whole 
more good than harm ; and, as ‘sin ’ is ineviUiblc, it is lietter to 
sin in the dirocllon of repentance than in the opiKisite. It was 
natural, then, for the prophets, in an irrational age, to retsoin- 
mend so strenuously humility .and repentance. Those who live 
uniier these emotions are not far from tiio kingdom of reason. 
But within limt kingdom there is a i)ettcr way. 

Pride and dejection arc both signs of weakness ; hut the 
latter, as a pain, is more easily curea. Dejection, says Spinoza 
very acutely, is indcerl very near of kin U) pride. 

To all actions to whicdi we are determined by emotion, we can 
be determined without emotion l»y reason. 4 Desire that sjirings 
from reason cannot be excesHi\e; and the rational mind is 
affeuted equally whether the idea be of a Uting future, past, or 
present;® hence, if our ide;w were only adequate, we should 
desire a future thing as keenly as tliough it were preMcnt. 
But, having no adequate knowledge, wo are reduced to reliance 
on the imagination, which prefers present things to future. 
We are often led by fear, and do good to escape evil, whicii is 
contrary to reaaon, and the lowest of superHtl lions. Under a 
reasonable desire we seek good directly and only accidentally 
shun evil. 

The knowledp of evil is inadei^uate.* Spinoza’s proof of this 
statement has been much criticized, and seems indeed to rest 
on a confusion between knowledge of a negation and a negation 
of knowledge. He la more correct when 7 ho asserts that, os 
good and evil are relative terms, so a knowlerlgo of either is 
incomplete without a knowledge of the other. If we pcHseHSOd 
adequate knowledge^ we should know neither. Precisely simi- 
larly,* Spinoza gets ml of sin by treating it os a mere negation. 

As usual, the practical is not forgotten. Under the guidance 
of reason we must pursue the greater of two goods and the 
lesser of two evils ; and the greater good in the future rather 
than the lesser in the present.* A reasonable man, living 
among the ignorant, will avoid receiving favours from them - 
but only as far as he can. Only * free ' men, however, are really 
' grateful ' to one another.** But a man is more truly ‘ free ’ iii 
a society than in solitude ; hence the reasonable man does not 
seek the fictitious freedom of a hermitage. In fact, Iju will 
acquiesce in things as they are, for, ' As far as we are intelligent 
we cannot desire anything save what is necessary, nor yield 
absolute acquiescence to anything save the true ; hence Die 
endeavour of the better part of ourselves is In harmony with 
the order of nature as a wnole.' ** 


8. Human freedom, or the power of the under- 
standing^. — We now reach the most attractive, but 
at the same time the most enigmatical, nart of tlie 
Ethics. Leaving the indicative mooa, Spinoza 
passes on to the imperative ; and, as wo shall see, 
ne venturoa on daring flights. 

' I shall treat,’ he says, * of the power of reason, showing how 
far the reason (Au control the emotions, and what is the nature 
of mental freedom or blessedness ; we shall then bo able to sec 
how much more powerful the wise man is than the ignorant.' ** 

He leaves to logic the discussion of the means of 
perfecting the mind, and to medicine that of the 
means of perfectly adapting the body to its func- 
tions. The power of the mind over the emotions 
is not direct ; it is defined by the understanding 


I Eth. iv. 39, dera. 
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solely. In other words, the passions can be sub- 
dued only by knowing them.^ 

Then follows what has been called a ‘peat 
promise.’ There is® no modiiication of the body 
whereof we cannot form some clear and distinct 
conception — ».«. we can reduce it to its proper 
place in the order of nature, and see it in its 
relation to the God of whom it is part. Wc have 
long learnt, by painful experience, that no scientific 
discovery is absolutely true. But to Spinoza, as 
to Bacon, it may well have seemed that a few 
generalizations, and the collection of a great but 
limited number of facts, would lay open tho map 
of a known universe. Yot even Spinoza is doubtful, 
fur he adds a scholium to the ellect that every one 
has the power of knowing his emotions, if not 
absolutely, at least in part. The practical deduc- 
tion is that we should try to form this dear and 
distinct notion of our passions. Thus wo shall 
know their causes, and see them as necessary. 
Forthwith the inadequate idea, which is the 
emotion, passes into adeqiia(ty ; the emotion 
fades ; and in projiortion as we understand things 
as necessary, in that proportion has the mind 
i>ower over the emotions. No one, e.ff., pities a 
tiaby because it cannot walk. But, if most people 
were born full grown, and only here or there did 
babies appear, every one would pity babies, because 
infancy would not seem to be a necessary state.® 

The strength of an emotion is in proportion to 
the number of simultaneous causes by which it 
is arouMid.^ So lung as we are not assailed by 
emotions contrary to our nature, we have the 
power of arranging modifications of our body ac- 
cording to the intellectual order;* and hero, 
practical as usual, Spinoza adds some directions 
tor conduct so obvious and simple that they have 
often been ridiculed as childish. It is only, how- 
ever, to plunge us almost at once into one of his 
most enigmatical utterances. * The mind can bring 
it about that all bodily images of things may be 
referred to the idea of God ® and this clear and 
distinct understanding (wliicli to us seems far more 
unattainable than it did to Spinoza) is henceforth 
tube known os tho ‘love of God.’^ Frecisely as 
rationalito suddenly appeared in the emotional 
garb of fortitudot so, eq^ually suddenly, intuitive 
knowledge has donned the aspect of love. Some 
would explain this metamorphosis as due to a 
desire to accommodate pliilosonhy to theology. 
Others assume that Spinoza still retained a rag of 
Jewish mysticism ; others again that, like otfier 
philosophers, he hatl an esoteric and an exoteric 
speech— the one for the initiated, the other for the 
profane. Whatever the explanation, it is such 
passages as these that have given Spinoza his hold 
on men like Coleridge and Sohleierniaoher, and ex- 
torted the cry of Novalis that hero was a * God- 
intoxicated man.’ In reality this Gove’ is less 
emotional than it looks, amounting at most to an 
iivqniesceiUia in our lot. G(kI is without passions, 
nor is He affected by pleasure or pain ; ‘ he who 
loves God cannot desire that God should love him 
in return.’® No one can hate God— a clear proof 
that this ‘ love of God’ is not the opposite of hate, 
but something of a different order altogether, 
'rhis love is fostered ‘ in proportion as we wnceive 
a greater number of men to be bound to God by 
the same bond of love.’* In plain prose, a know- 
ledge of the laws of Nature leads us to a sober 
acceptance of what befalls us, and to a roadino.s» to 
do without what we cannot attoin ; and the dis- 
coveries of otliers, as we assimilate them, aid in 
the same soothing process. 

To sum up ; the mind’s power over its emotions 

1 Eth. V. l-«. * Ih. V. 4. » /&. V. 6, •Choi. 

4 Ih. V. 8. ^ lb. r. 10. • Ih. V. 14. 

7 lb. V. 16 1, * Ib. V. 19. » Ib. V. 20. 


consists (1) in its knowledge of them ; (2) in separat- 
ing them from the thought of an indistinctly 
apprehended external cause ; (3) in the fact that, 
with respect to time, the emotions referred to 
things we distinctly understand surpass those re- 
ferred to things we conceive confusedly ; (4) in tlie 
nuinl»or of the causes which foster the ailed ioii.s 
having regard to God or to tho common properties 
of tilings; (6) in the ability of the mind to re- 
arrange and associate its emotions one with 
another. 

We have now reached tho iiu)sfc tantalizing 
portion of Spinoza’s work- a portion, iiuleed, 
which there is souio reason to helieve that h <3 
wished to mark oil’ from t he rest as not absolutely 
necessary to bis theory, however fondly ho might 
himself dwell upon it. At any rate, lie says* tliat, 
even if the whole series of propositions throngli 
which we are now about to pass should b« re- 
iected, the virtue of fuvtitudo is none the less 
binding on us.® 

So far tliore bos been not the slightest tra<!c of 
the meaning ‘immortality’ in Spinoza’s use of the 
word ‘ eternal.’ Eternal truth is simply necessary 
truth. Nor is there any rtiasoii to suppose that, 
the word suddenly changes its meaning. When 
we rea<l that something eternal remains of the 
mind after death,* there is nothing in the words 
to imply immortality. If, like Camorcr, we hold 
such a view, we must defend it on other grounds. 
It is certain that Spinoza once maintained the 
actual immortality oi the soul.^ True, God, who 
made the soul, can destroy it ; but it is tolerably 
sure that He never will. In the de Deo the position 
is more doubtful : some, with Sigwart, see in it 
still an assertion of Immortality ; to Martinoau 
and others the opposite seems the case. ‘ If united 
with the body only, tho soul must perish : if with 
something else that is unchangeable and abiding, 
then it cannot but be unchangeable and abiding 

Adequate knowledge, then, is the only escape 
from death ; oven if it be a personal escape, it is 
open only to the pliilosopher. So far the de Deo ; 
in the Ethics the wuru ‘immortal’ is dropped. 
But even from tho de Deoyfo lefirn that (1) the 
presumed deathlessncss of the soul must not inter- 
fere with the rigid parallelisiii of soul and body ; 
(2) the deathloBsness is a life to be enjoyed not 
hereafter, but hero and now ; (3) it is not open to 
all, but (in the strict sense) only to the possessor 
of adequate ideas ; (4) the way to attain more of it 
is to increase our stock of such ideas. 

Now the substitution of ‘ eternal ’ for ‘ijiiniortaJ ’ 
would seem to imply tho eliiniiiation of all idea of 
time from the conception of the mind.® But, wliile 
duration is no part of the definition of eternity, 
yot eternity must entail some kind of endless 
duration. Thus in Eth, v. 20, schql., the word 
‘duration’ is applied to the mind’s exi.stcnce apart 
from the body. TIic arguments «>f Martineau and 
others against this are due to (son founding duration 
with time (a confusion, indeed, from which Spinoza 
liimsclf is not free}.^ While persistence is not 
necessity, that whicli docs not persist cannot he 
necessary ; and thus in Ep. 36 lack of duration is 
marked as an imperfection in extemled things. 

Again, nothing is eternal in its own right but 
God Himself. The essence of tlnngs is eternul, but 
not their existence.® The mind, then, as Isuiig 
produced by G«xi, has no necessary existenc(^ ; the 
exist(‘JH!0 oJ mind as such begins with that of the 
cuiTe.sponding body. 

1 Efh. V. 41. 

a Soo Pollock, p. 208 ; and Taylor, in Mind, new »er., v. 
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We are now ready to deal with propositions 
21 to 41 of pt. V. in spite of the arguments of 
Caraerer,* conscious personal immortality is not 
implied in them ; v. 21 shows that imagination 
and memory expire with the body ; v. 34 that 
personal distincttions between man and man vanish 
at death ; v. 22, an exceedingly obscure proposi- 
tion, asserts that ‘ in God there is necessarily an 
idea, expressing under the category of eternity the 
essence of this or that human body * — i.e. that the 
human mind, considered as a necessary element in 
tlie thought'side of the universe, is so far etenial. 
Ihit V. 23 adds more: it asserts duration, in some 
sense, of this eternal part of the mind. ‘ The 
human mind cannot l>e absolutely destroyed with 
the body, but something of it remains that is 
eternal.’ Yet even this is not enough ; v. 22 
applies to the body as much fis to the mind. How 
then does tlie eternity of the latter surpass that of 
the former ? What is this aliquid mternum that 
survives ? To the first question v. 23, schol. , seems 
to supply the answer, viz. that the mind alone can 
know and enjoy its own deathlessness. To the 
second question Spinoza gives no explicit reply ; 
but we may perhaps deduce it ; v. 24, 25 show that 
the aliquiA consists in knowledge of the third kind ; 
but V. 27, assorting that this knowledge leads 
to acquiescentiay manifests also the essentially 
emotional character of this remnant. It is in fact 
not only int-ellectual, but an mnor. Yet in v. 29 
wo learn that it arises from contemplating the 
essence of the body under the form of eternity — 
?‘.e. from using our own body as the type of ex- 
tension, and tlien passing to ade<iuate knowledge, 
first of extension generally, and thence of the mind 
also. An a<l equate knowledge of the body gives 
us, ultimately, a knowledge of God.* And this 
knowledge of Clod leads not only to acquiescence, 
but to the love of God — a love eternal,* and totally 
difforent from all other passions; for these dis- 
apnear when the body diea.^ 

Thus this intellectual love of God endures after 
the death of the body. But it is no personal 
survival ; for personality, by which memory is 
implied, perishes with the body.® But in pro- 
portion as our body is capable of more activities, 
in that proportion is our mind eternal,® for our 
mind will have more means of attaining knowledge, 
and thus will have more chance of attaining to the 
intellectual love of God. It is only a natural ex- 
tension of this to assort that God loves Himself 
with an infinite intellectual love;^ t.e. that the 
infinite Mind (made up into unity from all the 
finite minds) must have a complete knowledge of 
the universe in both its attributes, and must, with 
an infinite acquiescence, *see that it is good.’ 
Tliis is not, as Martineau thinks, a mere tautology. 
The intellectual love of the mind towards God 
is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves 
Himself ; ® but the completeness of knowledge is 
to be attained only by the union in one of the 
infinite number of souls that people the universe. 
It is not, of cx>urse, the Natwra naturans that 
loves itself ; but neither is it the individual mind 
simply ; it is that mind absorbed into the unity of 
infinite minds. In other words, only the adequate 
formulation of truth, itself possible only to the 
united mind of man, can persist unchanged. 

To sum up in the words of Taylor : , 

‘Those personal memories and affections which derive all 
their piquancy and potirnancy from the personal reference, 
perish for ever, as such, at death. They depend for their very 
existence on Just those differences which make the existence of 
one man separate from that of another ; and it is for Bpinoia 
only BO far as men are indlstinipiishabiy one that they are 
immortal.*® 


1 P. 122. * Bth. V. 80. 1 76. V. 88. 
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Similarly with honest but defective scientific 
thought ; the ideas of Ptolemy survive indeed, but 
metamorphosed beyond recognition. And all men 
are subject to this mortality; for* no man can 
make himself a mere home of adequate ideas. All 
men arc subject to passion, and therefore mortal.* 
‘But an adequate idea, once thought, takes its 
place as a permanent addition to knowledge.’ 

To Spinoza, then, truth once discovered is 
absolute and lasting truth. ‘Blessedness’— i.e. 
the intellectual aoquiesconce which springs from 
philosophic knowleilge— is not the reward of virtue, 
but virtue itself. The pursuit of jihilosophy will, 
indeed, bring us nothing outside of itself ; but it 
will bring us enough. 

‘ The wise man is scarcely at all disturbed in spirit, but, beini; 
oonscioiiB of himself, and of Ood, and of bhinnfs, always possesses 
true acquiescence. If the way la hard, yet it may be dis- 
covered. Needs must it he hard, since it is so seldom found. 
But all things excellent are as dithcult as they arc rare.* ^ 


g. Attitude to religion and to theology.— Spinoza’s 
enigmatical language has led to divergence of 
interpretation. He has been denounced as an 
atheist ; on the other hand, he narrowly escaped 
being the eponymus of a Church. Pontiaan van 
Hattem, seizing upon some of his doctrines, and 
blending them with those of Christianity, produced 
a system which was in 1714 anathematized by 
the Dutch authorities. Another minister, Van 
Leeuhof, in a book called Heaven and Earthy 
endeavoured similarly to adapt Spinozism to ortho- 
doxy. Herder, Schlegel, Schleicrmachcr, and 
Coleridge (the last by the most desperate methods 
of exegesis) also tried to enlist Spinoza on the side 
of ordma^ theism. Even Goethe upheld this view 
against Jacobi: ‘So mdcbte ich ihn Theissi- 
mum und Christianissinium nennen und preisen.’® 
Hegel, again, declared that he might rather be 
accuseii of acosmism than of atheism. By others 
he has been dubbed pantheist in all the meanings 
of that much-enduring word. 

It is plain, then, that we must turn from the 
interpreters to Spinoza himself ; and we believe 
that to those who do so, whatever the name they 
choose to describe him, the main lines of his 
thought will become clear. 

God has neither intellect nor will.® God is 
‘ free ’ — i.c., He acts from the necessity of His own 
nature ; but He has not the choice to make things 
other than they are. To deny this is really to 
deny God’s omnipotence ; it would imnly that He 
can conceive things that He does not iiiaKe. Things 
must have happened as they have happened ; ® to 
assert the contrary is to oeiiy the ^rfcction of 
God, Some would argue that there is no perfec- 
tion or imperfection in things themselves, hut that 
the perfection or imperfection is due to the will of 
God. But this would imply that God, who neces- 
sarily understands what lie wills, could will that 
He should understand things otherwise than He 
does understand them, 

God does not act to an end ; nor is He a think- 
ing thing in the sense of a self-conscious being. 
Intellect belongs only to Natura naturatn^ and 
even in Natura naUirata the larger proportion of 
‘thinking things’ do not really think. They are 
‘animate,’ but not self-conscious. To Spinoza^ 
thought was conceivable apart from ideas ; hence, 
when he asserts® that there is in God an idea of 
His essence (a passage relied on by Busolt and 
others to prove the personality of God), we are not 
to assume more than we do when we assign an 
‘idea’ to a stone. In EtA, iL 11, cor., we are 
plainly told as much. ‘When we say that God 
nas an idea, not as merely constituting the human 

1 FtA. iv. 4. ® 76. V. 84. « 76. v. 42, sohol 
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mind, but as having along with the human mind 
also the idea of another thing, this is to say that 
the hwnan mind perceives the thing inade<^uately.’ 
Nothing is here referred to but our mind ; and 
even when, as in v. 40, schol., we are told that 
finite thoughts together form the infinite intel- 
lect of God, it is in a sense we that supply the uni- 
fying principle. 

All attempts, then, to save any remnant of 
prsonality to the Spinozian God are vain. There 
18 no room even for such a * teleology of the un- 
conscious * as that afterwards developed by Schopen- 
hauer iq.v.). Final causes are human figments.^ 
Men persuade themselves that everythini^ is 
created for their sake ; they thus tend to consider 
what is useful to them as *good,’ what hinders 
them as ‘ bad.* Hence thejr are puzzled by seeing 
so many * imperfections * in Nature, as if what 
does not suit them were imperfect. If we ask 
why God did not create all men so as to follow 
reason, Spinoza answers that the laws of His 
nature are so vast as to suffice for the production 
of every degree of perfection. This is not what 
even Goethe would call * Christianissimum.* 

Yet the whole argument of the Tractatua 
TheoloaicO’Politicua goes to show that, whatever 
may oo for philosophers, ordinary men need a 
religion of some sort ; and we shall see later that 
Spinoza thought it desirable that the State should 
fix the religion for its subjects. No man is the 
worse for holding a practical rule of life, or for 
connecting it with a dogmatic system which satis- 
fies his own mind, provided he does not interfere 
with others. ‘All men can obey; there are few 
that can aetjuire a virtuous disposition by the 
guidance of reason * j hence the simple following 
of the Scriptures is sufficient for the vast majority 
of mankind.'^ ‘ Faith does not demand that doc- 
trines should be true so much as that they should be 
pious.’ Thus between faith and philosophy there 
18 no ooniiexiou : the one looks for truth, the other 
for obedience. Faith therefore allows the greatest 
latitude in philosophic speculation, while it con- 
demns those who teach opinions tending to obstin- 
acy, hatred, and anger. It is indeed astonishing 
how far Spinoza, in the Tractatus^ often carries 
his ac(;omniodation of philosophy to religion. God, 
e.q.f is sovereignly just and merciful, the exernnlar 
of the true life, our equitable Judge. He aoos 
not act under compulsion, but by His absolute fiat 
and grace. He lorgives the sins of those who 
repent.* It is needless to point out that this is 
not the language that Spinoza uses to the initiated. 

Nevertheless the converse process was necessary ; 
and the religion of the time required to be, to 
some extent, re-stated in philosophic language. 
While Spinoza wished the ordinary man to tolerate 
the philosopher, he also Mdshed so to road the 
beliefs of the ordinary man as to make them nut 
repugnant to the sage. It is here that, in the 
opinion of many, his chief glory lies.; but he has 
Bufibved the usual fate of the pioneer. His results 
have been made the ladder for subsequent climbers, 
and have been unceremoniously kicked down when 
used. 

Even he had his predecessors ; but his work in 
the domain of Biblical criticism was amazingly 
original. He saw that the Bible is not one book, 
but a literature, produced at widely different 
dates, by men of widely different characters, and 
under the influence of widely different degrees of 
inspiration. On the other hand, he saw many 
miracles narrated in the Scriptures which the very 
slightest skill in exegesis would reduce to natural 
events ; for it was his principle— at least ostensibly 
—that the Scriptures can teach nothing repugnant 
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to our understanding. ‘ Truth,’ he says, ‘ cannot 
be at variance with tnith, or Scripture teach 
nonsense. Were we really to find in it wliat con- 
tradicts natural light, we should reject it os freely 
as we do the Koran or the Talmud. But’— anil 
hero there is surely some irony — * far be it from us 
to imagine that in the saorea writing there can 
be found any thing repugnant to tlie light of 
nature ! ’ ^ 

From this principle flow two maxims. The Bible 
niust agree with science. If they seem to disagree, 
either wo must have interpreted the Bible wrongly 
or we must apply criticism to discover what the 
Bible really is — whether it claims inerrancy, 
whether particular passages are genuine, whether 
the author is confining himself to his proper sphere. 
Both these weapons Spinoza uses fromy, 

Thuf prophecy 3 is an ordinary phenomenon. It h only the 
Jewieh habit of omitting to take account of secondary causes 
that deludes us into ima;;inii)>( that the prophoUi derived their 
revelations directly from God Those revelations were real 
when external to the mind of the prophet, imaj^inary when he 
was in a state likely to distsMe him to fancy that he received 
them. The voice with which God revealed the law to Moses 
was real ; that which called Samuel was Imaginary. Similarly, 
the dreams in whh^h Qod appeared to so many prophets seem 
to indicate imaginary colloquies. The prophets are fallible and 
self-oontradictory.s The style of the prophecy varies with the 
prophet.^ Ezekiel and Amos are less cultivated than Isaiah 
and Nahum. Even the visions vary in accordance with the 
character of the seer. Propliots are often ignorant : thus 
Joshua, or the man who wrote his history, fancied that the sun 
could stand still. 

Similarly with other points. There is nothing .si)ecial in the 
Jewish religion or history. The Hebrews had no monopoly in 
election, in prophecy, in oracles. Their long endurance as a 
nation is due largely to circumcision. 

The masses are accustomed to call anything unusual a 
‘ miracle,’ imagining God to be generally asleep, and to wake in 
order to perform extraordinary dceds.i^ As a mutter of fmii 
Nature is immutable, and Go<l’s character is far better shown 
In ordinary events than In ‘ miracles.* By the ‘ will of God ’ 
Scripture means nothing but this immutable order ; and many 
a so-called miracle is easily seen to be ouite natural— e., 7., the 
call of Saul, the * creation ’ of the rainoow, tlio raising of tlie 
Sbunatnmile’s son. Every event truly described in Si'ripture 
necessarily happened by Immutalile law. Many, however, are 
not related truly, but synibolioally, fancifully, or in Oriental 
fashion. Such are the ascent of Eliiah, tiio hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart, the cleaving of the rock in the desert. Scrip- 
ture itself asserts unciianging law : ' Whatsoever God doeth, it 
shall be for ever.*® The Bible, it is true, being written in a 
dead languap and in an Oriental style, is a specially dithcult 
book ; but It must nevertheless be Interpreted by the same 
rules as apply to an v other hook. 

Heresy Doing so dangerous, even Ben Ezra had boon obliged 
to veil his meaning in a cloud of obscure phrasps. Ben Ezra is 
the only urederessnr to whom Spinoza acknowledges a debt ; 
but ho refers to Maiinonides, and may have read the Syulmia 
Thenlitgician of La Peyr6re (1656). Ben Ezra hail already shown 
that Moses could not have written the I'entatew'-h ; but Spinoza 
went farther, and pointed out that the book was based on 
earlier documents, and bears traces of an editorial hand. And 
that liand cun l)t> traced elsewhere, down even to 2 Kings. This 
compiler 7 may be presumed, in default of certain evidem e, to 
have been Ezra, whoever he was, some cause prevented him 
from giving his work complete consistency. 

On the re.9t of the OT Sjiinoza is less full.® The 
books of Chronicles are of very I/ife date, and of 
such low authority tliat we may well wonder liow 
they got into a canon from wliiidi Wisiloni was 
excluded. The Psalms and Proverh.s were arranged 
about the time of the Second T’emple. .Jeremiah 
is a confused compilation, KzckicI a fragment. It 
is remarkable that Spinoza does not seem to have 
detected the double auMiorsiiip of Isaiah ; but he 
saw much disorder in the propliecies as we have 
them. Job is possibly a translation from a Gentile 
oem ; for ‘the Satan’ is not unlike the Greek 
loriius. Daniel is partly genuine, partly comjfilcd 
from Chalda-an sources about tlie time of I he 
Maccal>ees. Whoever the authors, there are ninny 
errors in the books. Those who try to reenmnle 
contrjwlictionH are undertaking a futile task ‘a 
pretty piety, forsooth, which accommodates the 

1 Coffifata J/etaphyitioa, vili. 5 ; aoo alMO JfjK 21. 

* Tract. Theol.-rol. i. 

« Of. I 8 16» with IfiM and Jvr IgJ® 

4 Traot. Thaol.^Pol. ii. 

• Eo 814. 7 Tfoot. Thevl.’Pd. Ix. 


0 Jh. vl. 
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clear passages to the obscure, the sound to the 
corrupt.* As to the authority of the canon of 
Scripture, wliat is it but that of the council of 
experts that made it? A fresh council might give 
a diflerent decision. 

Spinoza declines the task of applying criticism 
to tne NT. lie has not, ho says— perhaps with a 
touch of irony — sutlicient knowledge of Greek. He 
gives us, however,^ some indications of his views. 
The apostles, like the propliets, told what they 
saw, and needed no supernatural gifts for what 
tliey did. Their epistles and sermons — those of 
Tali I especially— reveal men of exceptional, but 
hy uo means miraculous, tx)wers. Towards Christ 
the attitude of Spinoza is very remarkable. 

* God can communiCHte immediately with man ; atilt, a lunn 
who can by pure intuition ootuprehend idoaa neither contained 
in nor deducible from the foiujdationa of onr natural knowledge 
imiHt ]»(mMe8s a mind far anperior to those of his feltow-mcn : 
nor do I believe that any have been ho endowed save Christ. 
To liiin the ordinances of Oo<i were revealed directly, without 
words or visions. The voice of Christ, like the voice which 
Moses heard, may be called the voice of Qod ; and it may be 
said that the wisdom of God took upon itself in Ohrist human 
nature, and that l»o is the way of salvation.' 2 
To Christ God * gave revelations unaccommodated 
to Christ’s opinions,’^ so that (Christ’s knowledge 
was adequate, and (joinprohended only notioms 
communes et veras. Yet the orthodox ideas of 
Christ were to Spinoza not only false but unintel- 
ligible. * The eternal wisdom of (iod is shown in 
aU things, but chielly in the mind of man, and 
most of all in Christ. . . . But as for the proposi- 
tion enounced by some churches, that God took on 
him the nature of man, it seems to me as if one 
should tell me that a triangle had assumed the 
nature of a square.’* 

On the resurrection of Christ Spinoza’s views are 
similar to those of some modeni thinkers. He 
bakes the death and burial literally, but the resur- 
rection allegorically. ‘ 1 admit that the Evangel- 
ists believed it literally ; hut they might well he 
in error wif hout prejudice to the Gospel doctrine. 
Paul, to whom also Christ appeared later, asserts 
that he knows Christ not after the flesh but after 
the spirit.’*^ 

If, then, Spinoza is to bo claimed as ' Tlicissirnum 
et Cbristianissimum,’ it must bo on other grounds 
than liis theological and philosophical views as 
recorded hy himself ; and, while his life was such 
that Christians may well own him as a brother, 
his belief was outside the most comprehensive 
Christian symbol. 

10. Political philosophy.— Though it is likely 
that to Spinoza political sueciilal ion was more con- 

{ 'enial than metaphysical, we need nob examine 
lis political writings at any lengtii. In the first 
lace, they can be understood witli tolerable ease 
y the ordinary reader ; in the second, they have 
exerted nothing like the same influence as his other 
works— partly, perhaps, because they were loft 
unfinished. A brief summary, how'ever, is desir- 
able. 

Ah might bo expected, he treats men as they 
are, and not as philosophers or preachers would 
like them to be. Such writers, he says, have given 
us satires rather than systems of ethic.s, and have 
never produced political theories useful out of 
Utopia. It has been left for statesmen, with oil 
tlieir faults, to write serviceably on politics. Men 
are subject to passions ; they pity the ill-ofl* and 
envy the well-olf. Those who fancy that men as a 
whole will follow reason are dreamers. ‘ And so I 
have laboured not to lament, mock, or execrate 
human actions, but to understand them ; and to 
look on (tassions not as vices of human nature, 
but as properties as native to it as heat and cola 
to the atmosphere.’* 

1 Traet. 7^oL-PoL xl. 3 /6. 1. 

»/6.lv. *Ep.7S. I 

ft Ih. 76. " Traet. Pol. i. 4. 


Looking at facts, then, we find all men living in 
some kind of social order. Men have already tri^ 
all possible societies; all that remains for philo- 
sophy is to decide on the best ways of improving 
known types. ^ 

There is no such thing as jus natures. Right is 
only another word for power. Every man has as 
much natural right as Nature allows him pow'er. 
Man does, and can do, nothi^ not in accordance 
with the laws of Nature. Even in ‘breaking’ 
them we necessarily obey them ; and the reason- 
able man is no more acting according to right of 
Nature than the fool. But men soon find that a 
right which belongs to everybody defeats itself. 
Hence arise commonwealtlis. Two men, though 
each has yielded up some of his ^xiwer to the other, 
have more power {i.e. ‘ riglit ’) than one. One man 
may secure the dependence of another either by 
persuading his luina or by coercing his liody and 
the same may be done by a combination of men. 
In a combination the power is proportioned to 
numbers; and this right or power is called ‘do- 
minion.’ It is dominion that determines right 
and wrong, justice and injustice; for in ‘Nature’ 
everything Delongs to anybody who can got it. 

Under any dominion the State is ‘ civil ’ ; the 
body under dominion is a ‘commonwealth,’ and 
the general business is ‘ allairs of State.’ Whether 
the supreme authority be a monarch, an aristocracy, 
ora democracy, it hasBim])ie natural right, limited 
by the power of the multitude considered as one. 
Obviously, therefore, each single citizen’s * right’ is 
less in projxirtion as the commonwealth exceeds 
him in power. Whatever it decrees, ho must do ; 
for, even if he knows it to be evil, it is a lesser evil 
than resistance. But* plainly those things to 
which no one can be induced by rewards or tlireats 
do not fall within the rights of the commonwealth. 
Nor are things within those rights which are 
abliorrent to the majority. 'Ihus tho external 
shows of religion are within, tho inner emotions 
without, the purview of tho State. One state is 
to another state as one man to another man ; save 
only that a state can defend itself more easily than 
a man can defend himself. Two states are natur- 
ally enemies ; and unfortunately one can make 
war, while it takes two to make peace. Two thus 
agreeing are called contracting powers ; hut con- 
tracts are binding only so long os the circiimstan(!es 
under which they were made remain unchanged. 
Every state can break its contract when its safety 
rlcniands smrli action.* Spinoza sees the apparent 
immorality of this doctrine, and devotes a few 
lines to its defence. 

The functions of the supreme authority * are to 
create ‘ rights’ within the dominion, to make laws, 
to declare war and peace, to appoint executive 
officers, and the like. In so aiiting it may do 
foolishly, but it cannot (strictly) do ‘ wrong ’ ; for 
it is itself the fountain of law. Civil jurisprudence 
depends on the mere will of the commonwealth, 
which is not bound to please any but itself. 

Contracts by which tho multitude transfers its 
right to one council or one man should without 
doubt be broken when general expediency demands. 
But to decide when it is thus expedient is within 
the right of him only who holds dominion. Never- 
theless, if the breaking of them W'eakens the hold 
of tho ruler upon the ruled, by that very fact the 
commonwealtfi is dissolved ; civil law ceases, and 
war begins.* The sanction that constrains the 
ruler to keep the laws is simply this, that beyond 
a certain point he cannot go without destroying 
his position. All despotism is tempered by poten- 
tial rebellion. It is futile to inveigh against the 
people for rebelling ; people never rebel without a 

1 Tract. Polls. ^ Ih. U. la » /6. IlL 8. 

4 lb. in. 14. fi Tb. iv. « Ib. Iv. fl. 
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oaase. The end of all government is security.* 
Seditions and contempt or law are due not so much 
to the wickedness of the subjects as to the bad 
state of the dominion. For men are not iKirii lit 
for citizenship ; it is the business of the State to 
make them so. Men’s passions are everywhere 
the same ; if wickedness prevails more in one coni* 
monwealth than in another, it is because the one 
has not pursued the end of government so well as 
the other. Where licence is rare and virtue 
common, the rulers must receive the praise— as 
Hannibal is deservedly renowned because in his 
army there never arose a mutiny. Of course all 
this does not apply to a commonwealth that is held 
down by force or hy tlie craft of a despot. Spinoza 
gives no counsel to such a desnot ; that ha.s been 
doueonceforallby Maidiiavelli. Hero Sjnnozashows 
his acquaintance with the ‘ most ingenious ’ Floren- 
tine. ‘If there is one writer,’ says Duff', ‘whom 
we may call Spinoza’s master, it was Machiavelli ’ ; *-* 
and (loethe rightly declares that Spiiiozism is 
nlbimately Machiavellisin. 

We next discuss in succession the three forms of 
government — monarchy,® arisUicrucy,^ and dcmoc- 
racy. 

With a i>ossible criticism of Hoblx^s, Spinoza 
asserts® that a really absolute monarchy cannot 
exist. The monarcii has to seek coailjutors; and 
the * monarchy ’ U thus really an aristocracy, but 
a concealed one, and thus the worst of aristocracies. 
Certain checks are tlicreforc desirable. A parlia- 
ment should bo ajuiointed by the king, and chosen 
from the various families in the State ; it should 
advise the king, but the ultimate re^tponaibility 
should 1)0 his. Smaller bodies should lie chosen to 
form the executive an<l the council of judges ; the 
latter should serve for only a year and vote by 
ballot. The army should ho comj^iosed exclusively 
of citizems, and be paid only in time of war; the 
generals should be changed every year, and tlie 
otlicers roetdve no pay excjept plunder. By these 
moans Sjdnoza hoj»ed to prevent the iisnrpationa of 
rromwells and Sforzas. Certain laws are to l»e so 
tirmly fixed that not even the king can abolish 
them -as Ulysses could not break the rule that he 
hatl laid dow'n when about to pass the sirens. Under 
a monarchy no churches ought to be built at the 
public expense ; nor ought laws to be in.'ule about 
opinions. Let such as are allowed the public 
exercise of their rtdigion build a church at their 
own cost. 

Umlor an aristocracy the factions in the govern- 
ing body will be w eaker the more there are to w hom 
dominion is given. Hence that laxly should be 
large — a hundred good men at least; and, to 
ensure that number of goo<l men, tlie total number 
ought to be at least five thousand. Thus we shall 
have enough men to provide ability, and too many 
to allow' of the tyranny of a clique. To such a 
l)ody al)S(dute pow er may be tru.'^ted ; for they 
could never bo gui<led by one mind cxcent for (at 
least apparently) honourable ends.® Tlie polity 
most ada|)ted to aristocracy is a confederation of 
cities,’ but the scat of federal government should 
not be in one of the united cities. Umler an 
aristocracy the governed are not citizens, but 
subjects ; hence the army sliould be paid, and pro- 
motion should be jjossihle, that esprit de corps may 
be secured. Aristocraiues, indeed, by their very 
<irigin betray the fact that such esprit de corps is 
often wanting ; for they have usually risen out of 
democracies.® Out of the council are selected 
syndics, men of some age, to w'atcli and check tlie 
councillors. There shall also be chosen an execu- 

I Tract. Pol. v. 2. 

* Smnoza'H Political atid Ethical Philosophy ^ p- 10. 

> Tract. Pot vl., vii. -* Ih. viii., ix., x, 

» 76. vi. 6. fl Ih. vill. fi. 

T 76. Ix. 1. 8 Ib, viii. 12. 


tive senate, to inspect fortifications, pass laws, deal 
with other states, and so on. There should he an 
established religion, to which all (latricians should 
conform, and State-provided churches. Freedom 
of worship is allowed, but only on condition that it 
‘goes softly.’ Academies founded at the public 
expense are instituted to restrain men’s natural 
abilities rather than to cultivate them. But in a 
free commonwealth arts and sciences will bo best 
cultivated if every one that pleases is allowed to 
teach publicly, at his owui risk.* The sanction of 
an aristocracy is the general perceplion that its 
d6.stru<iUon would be a great evil. Hence, if wise, 
it W'ill take care to rule in accordance with the 
general desire, appealing to reason rather than to 
fear. 

‘ A (povernmenl which aims at notiiiiiii clso tiian to ifuMe 
men by fear will lx* rathor free from dcfft-tji than pohhohhixI of 
merit. Men are to bu s<} that tliey may uoi in tlieni- 

ffelveB not to be guided ul all, hut to live of their own fn e will.'* 
Hence vexatious and trilling restrictions should 1 m^ 
avoided ; sumptuary laws should never be imposed 
and the common vices of peace are never to be 
forbidden directly, Imt by laying such foiiudatious 
of dominion that Mie many mtiy live — not wisely, 
for that is impossible, but under the guidanci; of 
passion.s useful to the eommonwetilth.* An aristoc- 
racy thus founded will bo, internally, indestruct- 
ible. Its fall, if fall there be, will come from 
without.® 

Spinoza’s definition of democracy ileserves notice. 
In aristocracies citizeuship is granted by the choice 
of the 8ii])reme council ; in democracii's it is allowwl 
hy law.® It might hapiien that the law gave this 
franchise to elder men only, or to lirst-born son# 
only, or to the W’calthy only ; it miglit be that the 
number of tiie enfranchised was far smaller in a 
demo(?racy than in an aristocracy ; but, as long as 
it is the law’ that fixes the franchise, a democracy 
it remains. It is obvious’ that such a didinitioii 
ha.s a wide scope." But Spinoza coniines his atten- 
tion to ‘ that in which all, without exception, who 
owe allegiance to the laws of the country only, and 
are imleiicndent and of respectable life, have the 
right of voting in the supreme council [ho docs not 
touch on rcprc.sentative government] and of filling 
the oliic.es of the dominion.’ He thus excludes 
aliens, slaves, and women. On the exclusion of 
women he has an interesting paragraph, with 
w hich the work breaks oil unlinished. 

‘ U may be asked whether women are under men’s authority 
t)y nature or by convimtion. If w'o oonHiilt experience, wo sliall 
find the cause m he their w'eakness. There has never been a 
case of men and women reiirniuK together; but. wherever men 
exist, men rule and women are ruled. If i)y nulnre wumen were 
equal to men, surely among nations so many and ho flifVerent 
some would be found where Isith sexes rule alike, ivnd others 
where men are ruled by women. And since this is not the case, 
one may ussert that women have not b^’ nature e(iual right with 
men.' 

Elsewhere Spinoza t/omdies briidly on doniociacy, 
and seems to jnefer it to other forms of govern- 
ment. But, under whatever form our lot is cast, 
our duty is to obey (he comimuids of tlic dominion, 
and to recognize no right save Unit w hich it sanc- 
tions. 

LiTKRATiiHK. -Tlie literature Connected with Spinoza Is enor- 
mous, and only a small selection can be given here. For furtlicr 
details the reader is referred to l*(<llock’a first od., to A. Van der 
Linde’s licnrdictvs Spinoza: Itiblunjraphie (The Hague, 1871), 
and to the Ilrilish Museum CatAloguo. 

I. Ljyi':.—J. Colerus, Levenvan Spiratza, Amsterdiuu, iTor*, 
Ft, tr. (inaccurate), The Hague, 170fi (in Opera, c<l. H. K. H. 
Taulus, 2 vols., Jena, 181)2-03, and elsewhere); the Kng. Ir. of 
the Fr. (Umflon, 170K) is ^fiven in Pollock ; Lucas, I'o* 
Spinoza before reprinted, Amstenlurn, 17Ji) (till reeenth 
Lucas was unknown, and this work was attrii)uted to SI. <;i/iin 
and others ; it is now estaiilished that Lucuh in no i)s( udonym, 
and the work, once discredited, is now reiiabUiULed (MeinHiua ; 
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Freuclenthal, p. 200ff.l): H. de BouUInvailerf, a rehi^ of 
Ck)leru8 and Lucm, RijMtation de$ ert-eur* de Benoit d*. SpinoMt 
Brussel!!, 1731 ; other scattered notices are collected and, where 
necessary, translated by J. Freudenthal, Bie Lebmageaeh, 
Suinozat in QneUrmchriflen, Leipricr, 1800 ; K. O. Meinatna, 
Spinoza en zijn krinff. The Ha^ifue, 1806 (admirable for all the 
newest Information); J. Freudenthal, Spinoza^ tein Lebinund 
seine I^hre, i., Stuttgart, 1004 (a first-rate work ; the second vol., 
on the philosophy, unfortunately never appeared). The Englbh 
reader willoonault J. Martineau, A Study of Spinozefi, London, 
1895 ; F. Pollock, Spinoza : his Life and Phuosophv'^t do. 1800 
(the 1st ed. [1880] is still aooessibfe); A. Wolf, whose ed. of 
the Short Treatise contains a good brief Life (London, 1910). 

ii. TUE woRKS.—hW other editions are suj^rseded by J. Van 
Vloten and J. H. N. fjand, 2 vols., The Hague, 1882-88, 2Dd ed., 
3 vols., do. 1806. The chief works have been translated by 
K. II. M. Elwes, 2 vols., London, 1883-84 ; the Ethics and De Ini. 
Km. ))y W. Hale White (‘ Mark Rutherford *)» revised by Anna 
Hutchison Stirling, London, 1894, 1806 ; Short Treatise od. and 
tr. by Wolf, as above. 

ili. Criticisms of the Martineau, A Study 

of Spinoza^f and ^pes of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1886, I. ; 
Pollock, as above ; T. Camerer, Die Lehrs Spinoza’s. Stuttgart, 
1877 (excellent and closely reasoned, limited chiefly to the 
Ethics)’, 1. Elbogen, Tract, de Int. Em., Breslau, 1808; C. 
Sigwart, Spinoza's nfwmtdeektfv Traetat (the de Deo), Qotha, 
1886 ; R. Avenarius, Ober die beiden ersten Phasen des spinoz. 
isehen Pantheismus, Leipzig, 1868 : J. Caird, Spinoza, in Black- 
wood's Philosophical Classi('.s, Edinburgh and London, 1888 (con- 
taining a brief account of Spinoza's predecessors ; Ethics only) ; 
H. H. Joachim, A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, Oxford, 1001 
(difficult, but thorough and reliable) ; G. Busolt, DieOrun^uye 
der Krkenntnmtheorie und Metaphysik Spinozas, Berlin, 1876 
(on its special subject admirable); R. A. DuiT, Spinoza's 
Political and Ethical Philosophy, Glasgow, 1003 (a standard 
work on the Politics). 

Of slighter works may be mentioned : Matthew Arnold, in 
Essays in Crilieism, London, 1865; J. A. Proude, in Short 
Studies on Great Subieets, 1st ser., do. 1873; B. Renan’s 
Bicentenary Address, Spinoza: Conference tenue d La II aye, le 
SI /Gorier iH77, The Ha^e, 1877, and SouoeUes Etudes d'hhtnire 
religieuse, Paris, 1884; J. Ivorach, Descartes, Spinoza and the 
New Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1004 ; T. H. Green, Lectures on 
the Principles of Political Obligation, Ix)ndon, 1896, p. 49 ff., 
and Work^, do. 1006, 11. 366 ff. ; and, al)Ove all, the essay by 
A. E. Taylor in Mind, new ser., v. 11890] 243 ff. Those who wish 
to sec a specimen of Uno early critioisms on Spinoza may find 
one in The Living Temple (London, 1676) of John Howe, the 
great Cromwellian jireachor. E. E, KeLLETT. 

SPIRIT (Holy), SPIRIT OF GOD.-The 

LerniH ‘ Spirit of God ’ and ‘ Holy Soirit ’ are 
conitnon to several j^reat speculative ana religions 
.systems. Zoroastrianism {q.v.) speaks of a Spenta 
Mainyu (‘ Holy Spirit’), which is variously repre- 
.sented : a.s a i)er8onitiod emanation of tho Godhead, 
as a created being probably above tho rank of 
angels, and even as identical with tho Supreme 
Creator, Ahura Mazda. Ho possesses creative 
powers, ethical qualities, and teaching ofUces which 
closely resemble the Christian view.^ The later 
Stoics spoke of a spiritus sancr=i}od, the animt 
mundi, who wjis conceived as a materialistic fiery 
breath, the intelligent permeating containing 
principle of tho co.smos, resident in man and 
observant of his good and evil deeds.* In Greek 
mystery-religions we meet witli *Holy Spirit’ (r6 
vvevpa hpov, dytov), which comes from (Jod into the 
initiate at the mysteries.® Tho Hebrews appear to 
have first gro-sped the concept of the Sjiirit of God, 
which in the OT faintly, and in Talrnudical litera- 
ture more clearly, approaches hypostatization. In 
Mjihammadanism the Holy Spirit, probably under 
ilewish influence, was identified with the angel 
Gabriel.^ Christianity, starting with tho mono- 
theistic doctrine of Judaism, included within its 
doctrine of (^od an inseparable distinction of agents 
— the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost — each 
possessing nro])erties and characteristics which 
resemble, while they transcend, what is termed 
‘ personality ’ in human beings. 

The object of this article is to trace, in outline, 
the development of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

1 Of. Yasna, xxxi. 7, 9, 11, xxx. 3- 6, xlv. 2, xxvill. 2, xlvii. 2, 
xxviii. 11, xllv. 7, and artt. Amksha Sprstas, Dualism (Iranian). 

a Of. Diog. Uert. vll. 1.H4 ; Stohwua, 1. 822 ; Cicero, de Nat. 
Dear. ii. 7 ; Seneca, Ep, Mor. xli. 

3 Of. B. J^ltzenstein, Die hellenistisehen Mysterienreligionen, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 166 ff. 

* Of. Qur'an, ii. 81. 264 ; of. DI, artt. 'Gabriel,' 'Holy Spirit.* 


^ way of introduction we shall examine the 
Hebrew notions of * spirit ’ amidst which the OT 
view of the Spirit of God (Jahweh) took its rise ; 
then we shall mark the development of that con- 
ception in Biblical (OT canonical and extra- 
canonical) and subsequent rabbinical literature 
(Talmudic and post-Talinudic) ; and, finally, after 
examining the Biblical (NT) contributions, we 
shall trace the formulation of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’s person and work in the thought and 
life of tne Christian Church. 

I. Introduction: //if/HiA’JK.—Ourlimits, in this 
section, are the canonical books (OT), in which the 
cliaracteristic Hebrew notions of spirit find ex- 
pression. Towards the close of the canon, and in 
the apocryphal literature more notably, the term 
‘spirit’ is extended, probably under Babylonian 
and Persian influences, to include angels and 
demons.^ This extension we here lay aside. The 
term rdah (on), generally translated 'spirit* in 
English, comes from a Semitic root, rdh, which, in 
cognate languages, signifies * to breathe,* ‘ to blow.’ 
Kindred words in Heb. are riah, ‘ scent,’ ‘ odour,’ 
and the verb (only in Hiph.) ruah, ‘ to smell,’ * to 
perceive odour.’ With the verb the organs of 
oreathing, the mouth and nostrils, are freouently 
mentioned. The primary signification of rAah 
appears to be ‘ air in motion,^ as wind or breath, 
und the general idea which is common to nearly all 
its usages is ‘ power in manifestation, or energy.* 
The various usages of rdah (which occurs 378 
times) may be roughly classified under four heads : 
(1) physically, (2) physiologically, (3) psychically, 
and (4) * supernaturally.* 

(1) Physically (131 times). —Tn this aspect r<keh 
is used of the air in motion, tho wind in all its 
moods and phases, whether gentle or stormy, hot 
or cold. Then it serves to denote direction, the 
quarter from which the wind may blow (Gn 8*, 
Ex 15*®, (jn .3®, Jer 49®®). In later writings it ac- 
quires the figurative sense of ‘ vanity,’ ‘ emptiness ’ 
(Is 41", Job Ec 1«). 

(2) Physiologically (39 times). — This usage, which 
may be derived from tho former hy observation, 
denotes the breath in the lK)dies of men and 
animals. From the close connexion between the 
breath and the ]>henoinona of life and enerj^, the 
rttah came to be considered as the vehicle of li Fe and 
even as the life itself. In sickness, exhaustion, or 
swoon the breath and corresponding vitality were re- 
duced, and it was said that tlie rtHah had gone away ; 
similarly, after food or under the stimulus of joy 
tho riXah returned and man revived (Gn 45*S 
1 S SO’*, Jg 15*®, 1 K 10®). When the rAah left the 
IxKly entirely, death took place (I’s 104"'‘)- The 
further indmttion that the r^a/i was the immaterial 
life principle does not seem to have been common 
before the Exile ; in Ezk (cf. ch. 37) it becomes 
prominent, and thenceforth rAah is used, along 
with n^shdmdh and nepheah, to denote tho breath- 
soul in man. In the earlier literature n^shdmdh is 
tlie usual term (Gn 2*) for the normal breathing, 
runfi being reserved for the more violent bpathing 
which marks exertion or emotional excitement. 
In the passage just referred to we have the first 
statement of the notion that man’s breath-soul is 
derived immediately from God by spiration ; * not 
until after the Exile does rilah occur in that con- 
nexion (Is 42®, Zoc 12*, Job 27*^, Ps 104"), and then 
it is applied to animals as well (Gn 6*’ 7*® [P]). Yet 
a distinction is drawn between man and other 
animate beings. Both are formed out of the dust 
of the ground, but he becomes a living being by 
the direct inbreathing of Elohim, and at death his 
rAah returns to God (Gn Eo 12*, Ps 31®). 
Because man’s rAah comes from God, it is the 

> See art DiifOirs and Spirits (Hebrew), vol. iv. p. 6981. 

s For Babylonian parallel cf. KAT^, p. 626. 
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object of His regard ; He protects it and con- 
tinues it in being, and so can be called ‘ the Clod 
of the spirits of all flesh ’ (Job 10** 12*®, Nu 1C"). 
The Ilehrew genius wm not speculative, and the 
derivation of man’s spirit from God probably ex- 
pressed the popular opinion of animism, the 
wonderful power inherent in riAah indicating the 
presence of deity in man. But the ideas of divine 
immanence or of the divine breath physically ex- 
tended into man, as Stoicism fancied, cannot be in 
the Hebrew thought ; they belong to later philo- 
sophical speculation, the first traces of which 
become apparent only in the extra-canonical 
literature («.</., Wisdom and Philo). Man’s divine 
origin, however, lifts the Hebrew view above the 
Greek : he is no mere product of nature,' the 
dualism of Greek thought about man is avoided, 
and tlirougli the original connexion of man’s rAah 
with God the way was left open for those ap- 
proaches of God to man which are the glory of 
Hebrew religious experience.* 

(3) Psychically (74 times). — As the breath is 
often the visible index of man’s stronger emotions, 
the term rdah readily served to express his inner 
life in its emotional and mental aspects, and was 
used in parallelism along with the terms mphesh 
and lebh. Anger, grief, and zeal were often ex- 
hibited with dilated nostrils and laboured breath- 
ing ; hence we find rHah as well as nostril (aph) 
used as a synonym for anger, in both God and man 
(Mic 2^ R V m ‘ impatient,’ Jg 8*, Job 4®). In poat- 
Kxilie literature the term rHah is extended to 
cover such emotions as sadness, trouble, bitterness, 
and longing, which are regarded as located * in the 
rOah* (1 K 21®, Gn 4l*« 26« [P], la 26®, Job 7", 
1 S 1*®). From Ezekiel’s time onward the rdah 
was regarded as the organ of knowledge (parallel 
to a!?, lehh, the usual term, Ezk 11® 20®*, 1 Ch 28**, 
Ps 77*), and occasionally, though rarely, as the 
seat of volition (Ps 51****^ Ex 36** [P] ‘a 
willing spirit ’), and, lastly, of it are predicated such 
ethical qualities as ‘new,’ ‘guileless,* ‘broken,’ 
‘haughty,’ etc. (Ezk 11*®, Ps 32* 61*^, Is 57**, 
Pr 16'«^'). 

Jtilalf and Tiephesh.—hi this point a word on the relation of 
these teriiiH may fitly come in. It h.’ia been held that they 
express dislinct substances or elements in man, which, along 
with hdgnr (‘ flesh '), make up a trichotomy in human nature.^ 
A ooniparisoM of passages where the terms occur together does 
not sustain this view (of. 1 S lio, Is 20®, Job 8*® 7ii). Both 
express the invisible immaterial element in man as contrasted 
with the flesh. liHali and nephetih are related together m 
animating principle and animated result: the former dcMiotes 
Uie vital energy, which lies more basally in human nutnre than 
nephenh. From the point of view of experience, nephexh is the 
subject, the ego, whilst rdaJs is less immediately under seif- 
oontrol, and is more moved from without. lienee It is that 
aspect of human nature more imnuxliately in touch with the 
Divine Spirit. But It should be remembered that Hebrew 
thought does not work scientifically as it describes mental 
phenomena ; it moves Instinctively and intuitively, and deals 
with things, not abstractions. And, because rHah had a 
physical quality and connoted power and energy, it was used 
Vo denote the causative principle In all actions, whether bodily 
or mental. 

The connotation of power with v&nh explains its 
usage to denote the energy of the personality in 
particular manifestations. Some of those may l>e 
more settled— what we call character or disposi- 
tion; to these the ethical predicates are ap[)lied 
(see above) ; less permaiient manifestations, a.s 
humonrs, moods, whims, are frequently described 
in such phrases os ‘spirit of wisdom,’ of grace, of 
whoredoms, of deep sleep, etc. In so far as they 
are manifested in the human spirit, they may l)e 
grouped under the heading- psychical, but by 
reason of the unusual force which they display, 

1 Cf. n. Blebeck, ‘ Die Bniwickliing der Lehre vom Oeiet in 
der WiaseriBchaft de« Altertuma,* Zfitsehr. fikr VOlkerpnych. 
und Spraehwu8fn$cha/t, xil. 118801 8891. 

a Cf. H. W. RobitiMn, The lieligtmts Idtaa of ths OT, London, 
1013, pp. 82, llOf. 

3 Cf. F. Uelit a»ch, A System qf Biblioal PgyehoUtgVy Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1807, p. 113 ff. ; R. H. Charlee, EJti, col. 1342. 
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and in accord with primitive views of personality 
as liable to invasion by spirits from without, they 
fall rather to be considered under the next section. 

(4) * Supernal nrally* (134 times).~A stricter 
definition would be ‘ extra-human,’ since Hebrew 
thought made no distinction between natural and 
supernatural, God being regarded as the cause of 
all that happens, whether good or evil. But for 
convenience* sake, and because the action of the 
Spirit of God falls under this head (though its 
detailed consideration is deferred to II.), the term 
may be allowed to stand. Under tlie heading 
‘ supernatural ’ ntnh are included agencies operat- 
ing upon man— only rarely upon iimninmte nature 
---w’hose source is outside or above him. In the 
literature, as we now have it, they are all under 
God’s control, but the literary pliniseology suggests 
that in the pro-literary period they were not so 
viewed. These agencies appear to be ‘ survivals 
from the animistic past of Israel,’* in wliich siek- 
iiess, insanity, abnormal powers of body or of mind, 
were accounted for as due to a subject becoming 
po8.se88ed by an extraneous spirit. Such were the 
evil spirit which rushed upon Saul and terrilied 
him (1 S 16'® 18'®), the ill-will causeil by an ‘ evil 
spirit’ (Jg 9'“*), the spirit of jealousy between man 
and wife (Nu 6'*), and the spirit of wluu-edom 
which makes Israel err and w'ander into idolatry 
(Hos 4** 5*). The over-mastering might of such 
beings is ex guessed by the vigorous verbs which 
describe their action. They ‘ rush upon,’ ‘ fall 
upon,’ * come upon,’ ‘ pass over upon * men ; the 
action of the Spirit of Jahw'eh upon Elijah suggests 
storm-demons (1 K 18'*, 2 K In one case a 

* lying spirit ’ is distinctly liypostatized ; it stands, 
speaks, receives commands, and dejiarts (1 K 
*2S'®***).* This language had a marked influence 
upon the descriptions of the activity of the Spirit of 
God in both OT and NT. That Spirit is said to 
clothe (Jg 6®®; cf. Lk 24^®), come mightily upon, 
fall upon (Ezk 1 1®, Ao 11'®), carry away (I K 18'*, 
Ac 8®®), push or move (Jg 13*®, Mk 1'*, lK}3d\\€i) 
men. Another group oi phrases, whiesh first 
appears in the time of Isaiah, ascribes to nhth 
material properties, as a kind of fluid element. 
Thus a * spirit of perverseness ’ is ‘ mingled ’ by 
Jahweh in the midst of Egypt (Is 19*^), a ‘ spirit of 
deep sleep’ is ‘ poured out’ like a stupefying drug, 
producing effects like drunkenness (Is 21?®; cf. 
Ac 2'*). Such language is repeatedly used of the 
Spirit of God in the writing prophets (Is 32'® 44®, 
Jt Ezk 39*®, Zee 12'®). It relaU^s itself wit h 
the idea of ‘anointing* (7.0. ), whereby is imparted 
the divinity that ‘doth hedge a king’ or prophet 
(I S 10* 16**, Is 61'). JhUth can ho jnifc into a 
person (Is 63", Ezk 37**, 2 K 19^), .so that ho 
18 * tilled’ with it (Ex 31®, Lk U') ; it can he taken 
away (Fs 61'* J), and distributed upon otliors 

(Nu ll*** *®). It can lie poured out with fertilizing 
effect upon inanimate nature as well as man 
(Is 32'® 44®). Ah the ‘demonic’ riiah suggested 
personal action.san(l so influenced N'F terminology, 
BO the fluid-like ntnh had a far-reaching influence, 
appearing in the NT conception of the Holy 
Spirit as a gift, and in the later theological 
.speculations of the Greek Fathers as a kind 
of substance, wliich was imparted to helievt^rs in 
the sacraiueiits. From this analysis it is clear that 
the term rilah is a general one embracing, by 
syncretism, elements collected from various sources, 
and nob derivable from one general principle. 
Herein lies the difficulty for the modern mind as 
it approaches the Hebrew idea of ‘spirit.’ For 
now spirit denotes, metaphysically, the immaterial 
os contrasted with the material ; and tln^ nuxiern 

I Stade, Bihlieehs Theoloyis de» alien Teetainemti, Tiibingen 
190r), p. 99. 

* Bee EHS iv. {)95*. 
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mind finds it difficult to understand the material* 
ifltic view of spirit as an ethereal fluid substance, 
except in poetic metaphor. Again, the philo* 
sophical use of the term to denote a self-conscious 
suoiect posscHHing ‘perdurable individuality* has 
little in common with the animistic meaning of 
rnah, or the primitive psychology of the Semitic 
mind, wliich could identify mind with physical 
org;uis or physical breath. And yet there was an 
iinconsciotis logic at work when popular fancies 
grouped such disparate elements under the term 
rfttth. The wind of heaven in its mighty, ruysteri- 
ouM, quasi-personal activity is very similar to the 
action of ‘ spirits,’ and both suggest the miraculous, 
supersensible power which streams through niituro 
ami into human life with such startling effects. 
Thus, unconsciously, vdah expressed the nieta- 
j»liysical notion of causality, the principle of move- 
ment, energy, and life in the universe. But, in 
accord with the Hebrew genius, this princijde was 
expressed, not in abstract static terms as in (ircek 
— the Hebrew language was little fitted for that — 
but concretely, dynamically, picturesquely, real- 
istically. And so riiah was taken into the service 
of religion ns the term whereby could be expressed 
the nature of the wind, the life of beasts and men, 
the deepest imi)ulses in the lueasts of saints and 
sages, and the modes of tlio manifold activities of 
God Himself. 

f.iTKRATUfiK.— Tlie followirifif may also be consulted : Lexicons, 
nn : Gesenius, Hebrew and Engli»h Lex. ofOT^ od. llrown, 
Driver, ami Rriggs, Oxford, 1006; Siegfried-Stade, Leioxip:, 
IWW ; Gesenius- Kaut 2 ach^°, do. 1010; artt. ‘Spirit,' in 
y/D/f, DCU ; ‘UciHt, heiliifcr,* In PliE'^ (A. H. Cromer), UOa 
'Deist u. GelaU'fig:abcn im AT ’ (Bertliulet), ‘ Goist des Menwiben ’ 
(K.alwoit); worKs on Biblical iheolo^ by H. Schultz, R. 
Smend, B. Stade, A. B. Davidson ; monographs : A. 
Sabatier, Minwirn mr la notion h<\hraique de Veitprit, Paris, 
1870 ; C. A. Briggs, in JDh xix. [19001 1.82 ff. ; P. Volz, Der 
Geixt Gotten, Tubirjgen, 1010, pp. d-68. There are dincuHslons in 
works on Bibli^xtl anUiroi>oiog,v. Good summaries of German 
discussions on tlio materiality (Siojjiiclih’it) of spirit will be 
found In J, Glbel, Der heilige Geixt in diT tle.Usoerkiindifiung 
(b’H I'nnli/x, Halle, 18JW, p. 371 ff. ; H. Gnnkel, Die Wirkxingen 
deft heiligen Gehtei'^f Gdtiingon, 1899, im. 43-49. Soe H. W. 
Robinson, The Chrixlian DfX'.trine of Man, Edinburgh, 1911 ; 
J. Kbberle, ‘ Oottosgoist und Mcnechengclst im AT,* JNKZ, 
Erlangen, 1002, pp. .82117., 40317. Cf. also artt. Soul (Hebrew), 
Life and Death (llubrcw). 

IT. OLD rESTAMBNT{CANONraALANDEXTRA- 
r'.4A’G.V/(7AL).— Tlie sources readily fall into two 
main divisions, canonical and extra-canonical, each 
of which may be conveniently divided into two 
sections, viz. canonical: (1) pre-Exilic and (2) 
Exilic and post-P^xilic ; extra-canonical : (1) Palos- 
tinian and {‘2) .lewish-AIexandrian. 

Our i)urposo is to trace liistorie.ally' the develop- 
incnt of the conception of the Spint of (rod, the 
vnrtoiis spheres of its working, and any hints of 
its hypostatization in this literature. Any develop- 
ment of the idea of God will bo reflected in the 
doctrine of His Spirit.* Thyiredoniinant designa- 
tion in O'r is ‘the Spirit of JHWH,* less frequently 
‘Spirit of (xod* nn), somotimeB wdth pro- 

nouns ‘ His,* ‘ thy,’ ‘ niy,’ rarely absolutely as ‘ the 
Spirit,* and only thrice ‘ Holy Spirit,’ and then 
with pronominal suffix, ‘thy’ or ‘His ’(Is 63*®-**, 
Ps .*51 ”). The distinction between Spirit of Jaliweh 
and Spirit of Elohim will be noteti aa it emerges 
in the literature. 

What was said of riiah in the previous section, 
as a]iplied to man, is applicable to its use in con- 
nexion with God. The wind, in early poetry, was 
regarded as His breath (Ex 15“’*®, Ps 18*^), and 
the storm, used frequently to describe tlicophanie.s, 
was the explosion of His wrath (Is 4^ SO*'^** 59*®, 
Job 4®). In some cases there is ambiguity ; rHah 
may bo viewed literally, as wind, or metaphoricaBy 
(Kx 15*®, I K 18*®, Is 4(P, Uos 13*®), But, generally, 
it is used to denote the liiglier activities of the 

1 For the idea of God and ita development see art. God, voL 
vl. p. 254. 


divine nature, which are, by anthropomorphism 
{q.v . ). regarded as similar to the energies of thought 
and volition in man. Yet there is a striking 
difference. Only rarely (and that in late passages) 
is the spirit of man within his control as a subject 
(Pa 77®, the earliest example) ; God’s spirit, as 
befits perfect personality, is always at His com- 
mand — not that it is thought of as another ; the 
Spirit of God is God Himself. The nature ef that 
Spirit is nowhere discasse<l ; it is not presented 
metaphysically or statically : it is always an 
energy ; the Spirit of God is God at work mani- 
festing effective power. The various spheres of the 
Sjurit’s activity may be formulated os cosniical, 
intellectual, inspirational in the prophets and the 
Messiah, moral and religious in the ‘pious’ ; but 
this belongs to dogmatics rather than to the scope 
of an lilncyclopffidia. The historical method here 
pursued, while surveying the entire field, has the 
acbled advantage of presenting tlie successive 
extensions of the Spirit’s activity as they aro.se 
under a gradual revelation.* 

I. Canonical. — i. Pke-Exhac. — (a) JE emd 
kindred dociiTnenU {Oth-Sth ceiit. B.C,). — Tlie 
e^irliest documents of the Pentateuch present the 
Spirit of Juhweh (or Elohim) in materialistic 
fashion. It is the divine essence whiish i.s common 
(o .lahweh and the b*' nil -el 6 him, as contrasted with 
flesh, the element proper to human heings (Gn 6“ 
.1 ; ciP. Is 31®). By means of the illicit intercourse 
of the l/n^*el6hini with the daughters of men, 
riWi has passed into mankind, producing longevity, 
if not deathJcsHiiess, which .laliwch is resolved to 
abridge. The text is so confused that iu>thing 
can be <leduce<l with certainty a.s to tlie action of 
rHah.^ Materially regarded is the spirit which is 
transferred from Moses to the seventy elders 
(Nu ll*’* iJE ; cf. 2 K 2®), producing a dual eflect, 
viz. an outbreakof ecstatic transitory 'prophocy(v.*®) 
and the more abiding gift of rulersliip. The latter 
apfHBara also in the case of Josenh ((.in 41®® E) and 
tlio early judges (Jg 3*® IT**®). What the outward 
phenomena of ecstatic prophecy are like is flescribed 
more fully in the narratives about Balaam and in 
the earliest stories concerning Saul (Nii 24-®^* 

JE ; 1 S 10*‘*® 11®). In language reminiscent of 
‘ deinonism ’ the Spirit of Elohim is said to rush 
upon Saul, producing amentia and excited utter- 
ances like ravings [nV in Hithp.), so that he 
becomes another man, breaking out in warlike 
fury (I S 11"); a later pa.ssage states that he lay 
naked, unconscious, a clay and a night (1 S 19*®-^). 
In Balaam's case, he is thrown into a trance by 
the oncoming of the Spirit of Eloliim, in which 
state lie receives visions and messages. In such 
descriptions we have the onlooker’s impressions : 
the unwonted abnormal excitation upon the 
lerson ‘enthused’ is ascribed to the ‘spirit’ which 
las taken possession of his faculties. The pheno- 
mena of prophet-bands in Saul’s day, the use of 
music as a stimulus (cf. 2 K 3*®), and the passage of 
the ‘ spirit ’ by infection to others suggest that the 
earliest prophecy in Israel was akin to the mantio 
of heathendom (cf. 1 K 18*® of Baal-worship).* 
No messages are preserved (the Songs of Balaam 
are probably later) ; the deeil alone interprets the 
Spint’s purpose, and so the patriotic fury of 
warriors, like Gideon and Saul, and the marvellous 
prow ess of Samson are attributed to the Sniiit, as 
in later days the i>henonienal strength of Elijah 
was due to ‘ tlie hand of Jahweh ’ (1 K 18^). 

* For claisiflcationii see H. B. Swete, in UDB ii. 402 ; A. B. 
Davidson, 2’Aa Theology of the OT, Edinbiirfifh, 1904, ]>. 120(7. ; 
more detailed in Irving F. Wood, The Spirit of God in Biblical 
Literature, Ijondon, 1004 ; E. W. Winatanloy, Spirit in the ET, 
Oainbridge, 1908, pp. 1-5. 

* Bee Oommentanes of Skinner, ICC, or Driver, WeHminttar 
Cornm., ad loe. 

9 See fi. Rohde, PsycAaS, Freiburg I B., 1888, Ii. 0. 
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At this point we may observe some distinction in the use of 
the divine names. 'Snirit of Elohim* appears to denote the 
marvellous, the divlnoly-imparted power, in general; ‘Spirit 
of Jahweh* the working might of Jahweh as it served to 
deliver Israel, Jahweii’s covenant-people, in tmrtioular. Spirit 
of Elohim calls attention to the supersciiHihle cause ; Spirit of 
Jahweh, to the soteriological purpose. But how little of ethical 
contc;.t is conveyeil can he soon when the homicidal mania of 
Saul is ascribed to the Spirit of Elohira (1 S 18i0). Yet ethical 
disf’ri mi nation begins to appear. The evil spirit which induces 
the king’s insanity is not Spirit qf, but from (im'eth, 1 S 
Elohim ; the good spirit is Spirit of Jahweh. i The evil spirit 
is not so lmriie<liaieV in connexion with Jahweh as the good 
spirit, though originating causally wllli Him. Ttie development 
of that discrimination to a soparnto hypostatic ‘lying* spirit, 
and thence to a Satan as personal prinoinlu of evil (I K 
Job Itf, Zee .S>)> has a reflex action, beyond the OT limits, on the 
personality of the Iloly Spirit. 

{b) Pre~Exilic writui^ prophets (8th cent. B.C .). — 
The nature of ‘ spirit ’ is less pliysically viewed by 
protO'Isaiah ; indeed, one passage is unique in 
presenting ‘spirit’ almost metaphysically, as the 
principle of the divine natnre, dynamically viewed, 
and the equivalent of deity itself (la 30* 31*). It is 
described as a ' subtle e-ssence * poured forth from 
on high, and has a cosmical reference, in that it 
causes the amazing fertility of the land and ethical 
qualities in I.srael, its people (32****). But its 
special sphere is the national life, making Israel 
independent of foreign alliances, and invincible 
(31*), but, if neglected, as it speaks through the 
Xirophot, the nation adds sin to sin (30‘). this 
passage is a reference to the propliot’s experience, 
it stands alone, and in the writing prophets such a 
reference is exceedingly rare. Uosea and Micah 
have but one such reference each (Hos 9^, Mic 3®, 
text siisiiect), while Jeremiah and the others, 
except Ezekiel, have none at all. This striking 
omission is probably due to the superior elevation 
of prophecy above the earlier ecstatic form, too 
clo.sely associated with the term riiah. Prophecy 
is now a clear-minded ethical communion with 
Jahweh, whilst the symptoms of popular prophecy, 
rescinbling drunkenness, and the fact that it could 
be artificially induced, along with the emphasis on 
the ecstatic form and not the ethical contents, 
may account for the preference for the phrase 
‘hand of Jahweh’ (Is 8‘b Jer 15^^) to denote the 
force of the constraining prophetic impulse. Even 
Hosca’s reference (9^, ‘the man of the spirit’) may 
be only the popular language, cited by the pr(»phet. 
The purpose of the Spirit’s working is more ethi- 
cally grasped, Micah receiving it as an aid in pro- 
claiming to the nation its sin. 

ii. Exiuo AND POST- Exilic. —(a) Prom the 
Exile to the TempU-rehuilding (590-580 B.C.).— 
The 6th cent. B.C. witnessed a universal impulse 
and advance to religion. Within this period two 
great religions, Confucianism and Buddhism, 
originated and spread; the genius of Greece 
blossomed in poetry, art, and philosophy, and 
prophecy reached its climax in Israel. The doc- 
trine of the Spirit shared in this advance, as doubt- 
less it prompted it. The Spirit of Jahweh is pre- 
sented in manifold aspects as the principle of life 
and energy in God, the organ of His intelligence 
at work in creation, evolving order out of primeval 
chaos (Is 40**, LXX vovt» Gn 1*),* executing His 
purposes in history, even among the lower creatures 
(Is 34*«), the energizing cau.so of movement in the 
suprasensihle sphere (Ezk !**■ ** 10*^), the principle 
of life which streams into a dead nation, revivify- 
ing it at Jahweh’s bidding (Ezk S?*"* ; cf. Job 3*2^), 
the immaterial principle and organ of mind in 
man (Ezk 20**, Job 32®), and the agent working 
ethical renewal within man (Ezk 11*® 18*‘ 36**). 
Noteworthy is the fact that with the emergence of 
individualism in Ezekiers teaching, and the recog- 

1 On texts cf. 8. R. Driver, JfoUg on the lUh. Text of the 
Bookg qfSamuel^t Oxford, 1018, ad toe. 

2Cf. art. OoflMOooifT ako Oosmoukiy (Hebrew'), vol. Iv. p. 
n. 1. 


nition of spirit in man m an integral constituent of 
personality, the call is issued to man to co-operate 
with Jahweh in the making of a ‘ new spirit ’ into 
which Jahweh may pour His own (Ezk 18**). And 
that new spirit is to be the possession not only of 
tho prophet but also of the ideal Israel, as an 
‘ahioing’ endowment (Is 42*), enabling it to carry 
religion pmshpat) to other nations (cf. Is 44*"*), 
and issuing in a moral life of unbroken fellow- 
ship with Jahweh (Ezk 30*®). Ezokiel’s ‘vision of 
the dry Ijones’ (cf. 37* **) is the clas-sic passage 
in all literature for its graphic portrayal of the 
might of the Spirit in <nuckoiung and regenerat- 
ing a morally dead peeplt?, and marks the highest 
point reached in the UT doctrine of the Mork of 
the Spirit, anticipating the dcscripti»m of the 
Spirit in tho NT and the Creeds, as r6 fwoxotovi^ 
(1 Co 16^®). 

Within this periml we mark the first hints of a 
hypo.sfatization of the Spirit. Tho apostrophe to 
the r4ah in Elzokiers vision is remarkahlo, indi- 
cating oonsiderai)le indopendenco (Ezk 37'*) ; still 
more so the passage in Doutero- Isaiah (48*®, hut 
see Comm, on the text) wliero Jahweh’s Spirit is 
sent as a working ally witli tho propliet. Similar 
traces meet us in the prophets of the Koturn. 
The Spirit is presented as ‘ stniuling in the midst* 
of the retumed exiles, enabling them to coni])lete 
the rebuilding of the Temple (llag 2*' HVm, Zerr 4®) 
- a task beyond ordinary human might. But the 
growing tendency to regard Jahweh as 1 run see mien t 
(cf. Elzk 43®, the interpreting angel, Zee I®* ***) may 
account for these profihets making no claim to the 
passession of tho Spirit : it is regarded as a medium 
whereby Jaliwoh’s words were given to prophets of 
other and earlier days (Zee 7^*). The ebb-tide of 
prophecy has now b^un. 

(o) From the lietum to the close of the canon 
(5i0-c.l50 B.C.),— In this period, when Israel Iiad 
come under foreign dominion and IcgiiUstu began 
to take the [>lace of prophecy, references to 
the Spirit of God are coribned, in the main, to the 
past history of Israel or its future glory under tlie 
Messiah. In these references the older terrnin- 
ology survives, like a literary tradition, hut the 
' demonic* might is assooiateil with utterance, 
whether in song or in impassioned speech (1 Ch 
12*®, 2 Ch 24'-’*), and the mateiialiatic rmh accounts 
for the superior skill of the craftsmen engaged upon 
the Temple vestments and furniture, whose ‘ lill- 
ing’ issues in wisdom, iindorstamliug, and know- 
ledge (15x 28* 31* 26*®*^' V). This materialistic 
notion of ‘ spirit’ appears again in the ‘anointing* 
(g.v.) of the priest, the king, the prophet, and the 
Messiah (Ex 29’ [Aaron], IS 10* [S^ulj 16'* [David], 
Is 6D 11*'*), as in the ordination of Joshua (Nil 
27*^). By means of tho Spirit thus conveyed such 
persons became sacrosanct, and the vehicles 
tiirongh whom Jahweh ruled His people. But the 
emphasis is laid upon the hnigh toned consciousness, 
as in the case of the Messiah, who is thereby 
equipped for all His functions, judicial, executive, 
and religious (Is 11**®; for dat-e os post-Exilic 
cf. G. B. Gray, ICC^ ad loc.). The inspiration is 
dynamic, an bitcnsifying of the faculties, though, 
in tho swan -song of David, the very words are 
said to ho tho utterance of the Spirit (2 8 23*). 
We mark an increase in the use of personilicaiion 
as applied to tho Spirit, Ho ‘speaks ’in Iiavid, 
was Lbo instructor and leader of Israel in bygone 
days, will ‘rest’ npon the Messianic King, and 
wa.H ‘ resisted,’ ‘ relwlled against ' and even ‘ vexed ’ 
by the stubborn, sinful nation (2 S 2:E, Neli 9**®, 
Is 63*® 11®, Ps 106**, Is 63**). The last t« rn. was 
much used by the 4th cent, (ireck Ealliors to 
prove tho personality of the Spirit, hut, in view of 
the passage, a woman ‘grieved in spirit’ (Is 51®), 
and the personification of the ‘Word’ and 
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‘ Witjdom * (la 56", Pr I**, where Wiadom has a 
‘spirit’), such language should not be unduly 
pressed. Further, ethical attributes are assigned 
to tlie Spirit ; it is called ‘ good’ (Neh 9*®, Ps 143*® 
llVin) and thrice ‘holy* (Is 63*®*", Ps 51**). 
‘Good/ however, may only indicate the results of 
its operation, and holy, in itself, does not neces- 
sarily carry an ethical connotation.^ Etymologi- 
cally the word probably means 'separation*; 
then it gathered about it the notions of the un- 
approachable — what, in comparative religions, is 
meant by the term ‘ tabu’ (g-.v.) — and acquired the 
Hignilication of the divine as contrasted with the 
human, and is applied to things and places as 
belonging to God (cf. ‘ holy hill, arm,’ etc.). Any 
ethical meaning that the term conveys donends 
upon how the Deity is conceived. From Proto- 
Isaiah onwards the prophets had conceived of God 
as ethical, and ethical requirements hod been en- 
joined upon Israel, so that in fact, as well as in 
name, she should be God’s ‘holy people.* And it 
is precisely in connexion with Israel’s refusal to 
accept the divine leading that the term is employed 
of the Spirit, and so the phrase * His (thy) Holy 
Spirit’ indiiiates ‘a principle which is both pure 
and inviolable, which resents and draws back from 
the contact of human impurity and especially of 
wilful opposition.’* With this use of personal 
language we find an advance in the hypostatiza- 
tion of Jah well’s Holy Spirit when it is used in 
Iiarallelisni with the ‘angel of the Presence,* as 
the medium of the divine guidance of Israel in the 
wilderness (Is 63®'*** *♦ ; but cf. LXX). ‘ The angel 
of His Presence’ {inaVnkh pandvi) appears to be a 
combination of ihaoloqonintmt (cr. Kx 23*®* ** 
inal*akh^ pandi) which indicate how the trans- 
cendent Deity could yet temporarily descend to 
visibility, whilst ‘ Holy Spirit^ presents His living 
energy at work in the people. This hypostatiza- 
tion, however, does not reach, though it prepares 
for, the doctrine of an inner distinction within the 
Godhead. In philosophical terms, the Spirit is the 
means whereby the Deity can be regaraed as im- 
manent and yet transcendent. I’hus the term 
‘ Spirit ’ could be used as synonymous with ‘ Divine 
Prcseiice,’ cither as subjectively experienced by 
the penitent, whom it quickens with a poignant 
sense of sin (Ps 61**), or, more objectively regarded, 
as omnipresent and omniscient (Ps 139^). And so 
it was the bond uniting the worshipper with his 
God. 

Such experiences in the OT were very rare, and 
eschatological hopes looked forward to the gift of 
the Spirit as a di.stinguishing feature of the day of 
tile Lord, when it would be the perpetual posses- 
sion of all Israel (Is 69^*), irrespective of sex or 
ago (Jl 2**'®®), and there woiila be fultilled the 
great wish of Moses, ‘Would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them ! ’ (Nu 11*®). 

2 . Extra-canonical. — (a) Palextinuin . — In this 
section, which extends to the end of the 2nd cent. 
A.B., the references to the Spirit of God are chiefly 
backward to canonical Scriptures or forward to 
Messianic hopes. The term ‘ Holy Spirit * is used 
more frequently, probably to indicate its ethical 
character and distinguish it from the crowd of 
spirits that fill the air, but it means little more 
than a pious disposition in individuals.* It is a 
chat-mtui, giving skill in dream-interpretation, or 
pre-vision of the future, in the prophet or the 
blessings of the Patriarchs.* There is a marked 

I See art HoLiifsas. 

« J. Skinner, Isaiah, Oambridge, lSd6-08, it. 201 ; see also 
Skinner, art * Holiness* in BOB, and A. B. Davidson, Theology 
of the OT, pp. 144 ff., 262 flP. 

» Siis 46 ; Theod. Jub. i. 22 f citing Ps 6in. 

4 Dn 61* 64 LXX, 44- * Theod. ; Sir 4834 ; pett. Pat. Lev. 28 ; 
Jub 2614 3111 . 


emphasis on ethical qualities as the condition and 
result of its operation, and once it is said to be the 
creator of life, i.e. life after death.* Its vehicle in 
the future will be the Messiah, empowering Him 
for ail various functions as ruler anu judge by its 
abiding presence, and He in turn shall com- 
municate it to men.* The hypostatization of the 
Spirit advances in this period to full personality. 
His mission at the creation is distinctly asserteu,® 
He works independently of God,* and, in passages 
probably influenced by Christian ideas, the Spirit 
IS the mother of Jesus,® a fellow- counsel lor of 
Christ,® and stands in tlie place of God, as the 
object of worship,^ though in an^^elic form. 

(6) Je\rish- Alexandrian {Wisaom of Solomon, c. 
150-S0 B.C., Philo, BO ^.C.-d.D. The outstand- 
ing feature in these authors is the attempt to 
combine Hebrew conceptions of spirit with those 
of Stoicism ( 7 .V.). In Wisdom the term ‘ spirit ’ is 
bound up witn wisdom, with which it is practically 
identiiiea (1®*’ 9*’), and in which it is inherent 
(7“; but cf. LXX A). This Spirit, whether of 
Wi^om or of the Lord, is presented as a material 
ductile essence, permeating and pervading the 
universe, of which it is the cohesive bond (7“** 1“* 
12‘). Streaming into man by the divine in- 
breathing, it constitutes him an active soul and 
originates his spiritual nature (15**, rryevixa. ^u>tik6v), 
and, in accord with the Koival iwoiai of the Stoics, 
is the cause of his understanding of the plien- 
omenal universe and the hidden counsel of God (7^ 
9*"* r6 dytdy aov vveofia). It is an ethical principle, 
training men to virtue, fleeing from the wicked, 
and, since it is an extension of the divine Spirit 
into men, it is the medium whereby God is 
cognizant of their thoughts and deeds (1®’®). The 
materialistic implications of ‘spirit’ chock the 
tendency to liypostatize and personify it, and 
wisdom, which riad been quasi- personalized in 
earlier literature (cf. Job ‘28, Pr 8®*'®*, Sir 24®***), 
takes its place, and is more personally regarded, 
without, however, becoming fully a person or 
ceasing to be an attribute of God.® 

In rhilo both wisdom and Spirit are over- 
shadowed by his doctrine of the Logos (g^. 11 .). The 
Spirit of God {Oelov tryevfxa, irvsvfia deoO) is mentioned 
only (but cf. de Miqr. Ahr, ch, 7) when making 
citations from OT, and theso are limited to man’s 
creation and inspiration. 

‘The conception ol irvtvfia (in Philo] may be regarded aa 
being closely analogous to the modern comieption of “ force,” 
and especially t» that form of the coueoptiuii which makes no 
distinction of essence between “ mind-force ” and other kinds 
of force, such os light or electricity. It is analogous but not 
identical; for force is conceived to be immaterial, whereas 
vi'cvfta, however subtle, is still material.' 8 

The Spirit which was imparted to man at his 
creation is the divine Spirit, which is ‘ a stamp 
and impress of the Divine power/ *® a ‘ colony from 
that blessed nature,* ** ‘ tne image of the Divine 
and invisible,* ** ‘ the basis (oOcrfa) of our thinking 
reasonable nature.* *® But it is not severed 
from its source, of which it is an extension, 
as a ray from the sun," and this connexion explains 
how man is able to grasp God’s thought,*® for the 
TpevfM is ‘the pure science of which every wise 

J Apoe. Bar. 23» ; cf. 4 Mac 714. 

^Ps.-Sol. 174 a 188; En. 498 62« 67i« ; Teat. Pat. Lev. 18«. 
Judah 248. 

« Judith 1614. 4 SibyU. SWi. 

8 Jerome, Com. in laaiam, on Is 11*, Com, tn Mxehcaam, on 
Mio 7®, etc. 

• Aeta Thom. 89*®. 

7 Aacenaim of laaiah, ed. B. H. Oharlee, London, 1900, p. I, 
Introd. 

8Wis 7*8; eee, further, T. Beee, 'The Spirit of Qod ae 
Wisdom,* in ManaJUld Cottage Baaaye, London, 1909, p. 289 If. ; 
Apocrypha and Paeudepig, ^07*, Oxford, 1918, 1. 628. 

» E. Hatch, Eaaaya in BiMieal Greek, Oxford, 1889, p. 126. 

18 Quod det. pot, inaid. 22. n De Mund. ^Ao. 46. 

1* De Plant. Noe, 6. *8 De Coneup. 10. 

14 Quod det. pot. intid. 24, de Coneup. 11. 

M leg. AUeg. i. IS, Vit. Moe. iU. 86. 
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man is a partaker/ ^ All men have visitations of 
the divine Spirit, but in men of pleasure, owing to 
the flesh, it makes no lasting stay, whilst its 
continuance with the prophet and philoeophor 
req^uires that their normal faculties lie in abeyance, 
and, in ecstasy, they are played upon by the 
Spirit as the harpist strikes his luirp.^ Personal 
language is used to describe the mode of approach 
and the operations of the Spirit. It ‘seeks men,* 
‘guides their feet to truth,* ‘strengthens all and 
conquers all that is beneath*; it has distinctive 

S roperties as ‘invisible,* ‘all-wise,* ‘divine,* ‘in- 
ivisible,’ etc.,* but such language, in view of the 
entire system of Philonic thought, does not denote 
personality. Whatever personalization and hy- 

} )Ostatization of divine qualities take place must be 
ooked for in connexion with the Logos. 

Litrraturh.— I n addition to works cited, tho following may be 
consulted: E. Kautzsch, art. ‘Religion of Israel,' in II DB v. 
612 ff.; E. Kdnig, (tfsch. det AT Religivn, Gutersloh, 1912; 
H. W. Robinson, The. Religiotit Idea* of the 07\ London, 
1018 ; H. B. Swete, art ‘ Holy Spirit,’ in HDli il. 402-406. 

III. Jewish {PosT-BiBUCALy Talmudic, and 
POST'T ALMUD lc ). — The Rabbinical teacliing con- 
cerning the Spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit, 
belongs to tho Uaggad&h and sliaros the discursive, 
non- systematic character of that branch of instruc- 
tion. The absence of doctrinal formularies from 
Talmudic Judaism* gave room for all shades of 
opinion, provided that they could in some way be 
connected with the letter of the OT Scriptures 
and dul not contravene the doctrine of the Sh^moL 
(Dt 6*'®). Hence no systematic or authoritative 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit can be deduced from 
t)ie mass of traditions contained in the Geniara 
and the Midrashim, and the anonymous author- 
ship of many sayings about the Holy Spirit makes 
the tracing of the historical development of 
doctrine well-nigh impossible. Keferenttes to the 
Holy Spirit increase as wo pass from tlie Mishn&h 
to the two Talnmds and the liomilies in tho 
Midrashim, hut this increase is due mainly to the 
greater quantity of Haggadic materials contained 
in tlie latter sources. From the Targums, not- 
withstanding the fact that in their present form 
they are later tlian the Mishiuili (c. a.D. 200), wo 
may roughly ascertain how the Holy Spirit was 
regarded in tlu3 early Synagogue. In tUe 'ralmuds 
we may hoc the opinions of the scliools from tho 
‘2nd to the 6Mi cent. A.D., and the Midrashim, 
while containing early materials, bring ii.s to the 
11th cent. A.l). 

Thu terniB ‘Spirit of Ond,* ‘ Spirit of Jahweh,' occur Rpariiigly 
in Targums and Taiinudfi, owing to the desire to avoid the 
nipiilion of the divine name, and tho Holy Spirit 
haqqddesh, m., f. qudgkd*) takes its place. The term *noly’ 
serves to denote that the Spirit VK*1ongs in some way to the 
splicre of the divine, and distinguishes it from the crowd of 
Hoirits which filled the air, according to Jewish belief. Some- 
times tiio Targums translate ‘ Spirit of God,’ ‘Spirit of Jahweh/ 
by ‘spirit of might ’ (riiaA to interpret the ‘denionio’ 

working of the Spirit upon tho early heroes, Judges, and kings 
(Jg ISSS 14«- 15«, 1 S 11« 16'<, 1 Oh 12i«), hut more frequently 
as ‘spirit of prophecy '(ruafy ne&tl'dAl, to denote insniratlon in 
its varied forms. The Holy Spirit is Identifled with the spirit of 
prophecy,® and the phrase ‘my Spirit’ is expanded into ‘my 
lloly Spirit,’ when used of God.« Once it is beautifully rendered 
* spirit of corapassions.’ 7 in Is C3h>*“- we find ' tho words of Uis 
holy prophets' for * His (‘ thy ’) Holy Spirit/ and this paraphrase 
may he due to the desire to avoid early Christian applications 
of that passage to prove the hypostatization of the Holv Spirit. 
The relationship of ruah fiofjqCaegh to God is expressed by the 
phrase min qedhem, lit. ‘from before, or the presence of ’—a 
phrase the significance of which is much disputed. According 
to modern Jewish writers, it is used merely to avoid anthropo- 


1 De Gig. 6, on Bezalel, Ex. 31® ; of. E. Br^hier, Lea Idfeaphil^ 
o»nphiqne» ei religieutea de Philon, Paris, 1908, p. 184 flf. 

2 De Gig. 5, Qwts ter. divin. kerea. 53, de Mono. 1, ad Jin., de 
Spec. Legg. Iv. | 8 ; cf. Plato, IHrncetts, 71 D. 

s Somn. li. 262, Plant. Noe, 24, Vit. Moa. ii. 266, In L. Cohn 
and P. Wendlana, Philonia Alexandrini Opera, 3 vols., Berlin, 

4 See art. Crbros Jewish). ® Tkrg. Jer. to On 41®®. 

8 pg..Jon. to On «*, b 42i 44®, Ps 14S10. 

7 Ps.-Jon. On !••. 


morphic ideas concerning Ood, and the use of the divine name,' 
whereas others interpret it as distinctly hypostatlzing the Holy 
Spirit, placing Him alongside of Meta^ron, Momra, and 
Shekinah, the neings who mediate the activities of God upon 
tho world and mankind.® The controversy is part of the larger 
question whether the conception of Ood in rabbinic JuduiHm 
made Him so transcendent and absolute as to require theHu 
me<liatlug agencies, and left no room for His immanence in the 
world and man. This view is valid if Judaism oaii bo presented 
as a philosophical system, but It overlooks the testimony of 
religious experience, which felt, especially in prayer, that God 
was very near.® t>n tho other hand, as W. O. E. Oesterley 
remarks,* ‘ it is signiticunt how lu modern handbooks oii 
Judaism, this s{U'ciiically Rabbinical d(M 3 trino of intermediate 
beings between Goil and man is passed over in silence.' The 
more recent attempt of Abelson® to extract a doctrine of 
divine immanence from Rabliinical literature is little else than 
A tour de force. Keeping strictly to the term min qedhetn, it 
tlcnotes, as applied to rual). haquOdeah, not so much ‘ the Spirit 
of iJod’ as the ‘Holy Spirit near God. '8 As such there is 
hypo.statl 2 atioii, but no dear einpiiusis upon ‘ personality.’ 

Along with Me{a(roii and i^hekinuh, riiuh haoqddcah occupies 
‘an intermediate position belwcun personaiilies and abstract 
beings. iVhile, on tiie one Imnd, they are ropresentud as being 
so closely connected with Gtsi os to appear as parts of Him, or 
attributes, they are, on tho other hand, so often spoken of as 
undertakitig individual actions that they must be diffcrenllaU-d 
from God.' 7 

In the Talmud the Mcmra does not play the t61o which marks 
the Targums, possibly because it lay too near in thought to the 
Ix>g 08 (ioctrine in curly Christian discussions, and Mhekiimli is 
more frcfpiently used than ruali haqqddeah. They upiK'ar to he 
usc<l indiscriminately and interchangcaitly, and both arc pre- 
sented os the source of prophecy. 8 It is ditticult to draw any 
<li8tinotioii between the two terms, and yet in some passages 
some distinction seems intended.® IVrhaiia .Slickinali mediates 
the presence of God more oliJc(;tively in shining splendour, and 
rtUiA haqqddeeh more subjectively to the tiumaii mind.l® though 
rilah haqqCdeah is regarded at times as manifest in forms of 
light and glory. There is a marked advance u|ion t)T teaching 
in the use of language suggeRtivo of hypostfttlisalioii ana 
liersonal activities in the Talmudic, references to the Slickinah 
and rila(i fmqqddcnh. lu several passages rfiah haqqddeah is 
clearly distinguished from God. ns when Hu aids as mediator 
lietwcun Israel and GodG and ‘cries’ to God.'® Personal 
activities are described when He is said to speak, cry, rest upon, 
depart f® from any one. IIu is said to weep,i* to lead like a 
shepherd, 18 and even to lovo.is In this usage we llud it usetl 
as a tnasc. substantive : G more usually, however, it denotes an 
impersonal powur and Is used as fern, subsiantive. A fuvuiiritu 
term to describe its coming is ahiira\ ‘to settle upon/ whereiiy 
its action is presented as stimcato and momentary, not us n 
iverinanent Indweniiig. It comes from heaven, or tlie Holy 
rlui'e, but, in view of tho rabbinical polemic against tho 
preseime of two powers in heaven, i® we are not to think 
of any distinction within the Godhead. As in OT, so in 
Talmudic teaching, tho nature of rdah haqqMeah is often put 
in materialistic and impersonal terms. It was one of the ten 
things created on the first day ; it can be drawn up, like 
water, from tho w’cllg of salvatiun ; 28 it is likened to a weiglu, 
which God measures out ;®i more frequently it is dcsuriluMi as 
light and glory which gliiumers and shines upon persons ((^f. 
Pauline 66fa). It shone in tlie tlirco court-houses of Bhem, 
Samuel, and Holomon.'i® glinunerefl (nyiy}) upon Jacob, his sons, 
and Tamar Z®-' when it shone upon Phiiichas, his face glowed like 
a torch;®* it shone on Moses, and passed from him to I he 
seventy elders as a light from lamp to lamp.®® In 

1 Cf. J/i vl. 6; J. Alielson, 7'he luiriwncnrc of God in 
Rabbinieiit Literature, London, 1U12, i>p. 18, :i7, 1U7, etc. 

2 Cf. F. W. W»*ber, Jud. Thenl.\ Leipzig, lt)97, g 40 ; P. Volz, 
DerGeist Gottra, Tubingen. 1911), j). Ul.’i. 

®Cf. J. Berah, 13tt; Debar. R. 102(i ; and, in general, It, T. 
Herford, Phariaaiam : ita Aim and Method, London, 1912, pp. 
‘259 -262; C. G. Monteliore, Liberal ./iidaiatu, do, 10():i, p. 05 f. 

* The Jewish Doct. of Mediation, Ixjndon, luio, p. 197. 

* Op, cit. ® Volz, p. ICO. 

7 0esterley, p. 107; cf. VV. Hoiisset, Die Ret. dea Juden- 
CAums®, Berlin, lOOfi, p. 394 IT. 

8 Cf. B. S6tAh, Oft; L Aft. Zar. 42«?; B. Ihtak. 316 ; B. Sank. 
11a; B. Bdbhd Bathni, J34(i, 6; B. SOt^ah, i:kt; Vajjik. R.a"', 
Mel^ilta, 44a, ed. M. Friedmann (Vienna, 1870), med. pag. ; (Juh. 
R. 1® ; Yalk. Sim. to Jon. 1 ; Kashi on jj. Ifag. 136 ; cf. 
Abelson, App. 1. 

» Cf. B. Ydmd, 216; B. Sank, lla ; Mehilta to Ex 14«® (Fried 
nmnn, p. *28'>), where Shekinah sends rdab haqqbdrah. 

JO Weber, i 40. JJ Vaij. R. 51 ; Debar. It. 3. 

w Cant. R. 8*® ; Either R. lo* ; YaUc. Sim. to Est 6®. 

13 Gen. R. 60* 66* : ; np‘?nD3. 

J* Ex, R. 1615. ift pirai de R. Eliezer, 39. 

18 Yalk. Sim. to Jer 1». J7 Qoh. R. 7» (A. v. 

18 Cf. B. i^ag. 15a. 

18 B. Bag. l‘2a, 6 ; cf. M. Fricdlander's tr, of /‘in/f It. Eliezer, 
ch. 3, pp. 1*2, ‘27. 

®o ig 12®, J. Snkk. 65a; Gen. R. 70. 9; FaiqUi Rabbathi, ed. 
Friedmann, H* ; Ruth H. 4i2 ; of. Jn 7®7 

« Vajj. R. 162 on Job 28*«. 

» B. Makk. m, p'D)n ; Qoh. R. 10'« ; Gen. R, 86*2. 

2® Gen. R. 74J» 84l» 917 86B. 2 * Yajj. R. 1 

•25 lb. 8** ; Debar. R. 18*A 
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About SAmioa the llidnuih oomparM it to oound.! Once it it 
oompared to a dove, to determine the distance betw'een the 
upper and the lower waters at Uie Oreation.* The diitinotlve 
on^ of rdai^ hagiiddeth in Talmud and Mklrashim^ as in 
Tarffums, is to communinate the knowledge of the divine wlU 
to the men and women of the OT. The Tdrih, aooording to the 
rabbis, contained in advance the future history of the world, 
and, on that principle, any passage that could be applied to the 
events of history was regarded as a prophecy uttered by men 
* in the Holy Spirit ’ {btrUafy haw6(Uth ; cf. NT, iv mvtyifjLart), 
Thus the naming of children, the Exile, the building and 
destruction ot the Tabernacle, the partition of the Holy Land 
among the trities, even the death of workmen engaged upon 
the Temple-building, were all foretold by TiiaJji haqqdaesh,^ In 
marked contrast to the exclusion of women from religious 
orders in Ohrittendom is the promlnenoe assigned by the rabbis 
to women as subjects of inspiration. Tamar, Rebekah, Sarah, 
Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Ksther, Abigail, and even the harlot 
Uahab were all styled prophetesses.^ and in one passage it is 
declared that Hhe mothers of Israel were all prophetesses.' ^ 
All the prophets possessed the Holy Spirit,* as did ail who 
crossed the Red Sea, 7 and even thsir sons of a later day.>i But 
the prophet par eseeelUnce was Moses ; of him it Is that 
*he M'held in a polished mirror,' but 'the {urophets in an un* 
polished on 0 ,’>* and at his death the Holy Spirit attested his 
pre-oininence by citing Dt Even the nun-Israelitcs prior 

to Balaam’s time oould have inspiration, but because of 
Balaam’s attempt to destroy Israel it was taken from the 
OentiIo8.H But K. Jose said that the heathen had ruafy haqa6- 
desk only by night, and so received only half a word of revela- 
tion.!* All the canonical books of the OT were written ' in the 
Holy Ghost,’ but there was much discussion as to whether 
some of tiie Hagiograpba 'defiled the hands,’ i.e. were oanonical 
ornnt,l3 but after Jabne(Jainnia, c. a.d. UU) Proverbs, Oantiules, 
and l^obeleth were o^x^epted as written by Holomon * in the Holy 
Spirit.*!* Special verses of Scripture are said to have had 
unique inspiration, as when David uttered Ps 11*, Solomon Pr 
10*. and Abigail 1 S 26**.!* The OT Is especially the book of the 
Holy Spirit, through which He is ever speaking, the regular 
formula being ‘ rika^ haqqAdeih saith, or crieth.’ !* In most of 
these oases rualf. haqqMttHh is a substitute for ths divine name, 
though in others, when he addresses Ood, a distinction it 
observable. In many of these utterances of the Holy Spirit the 
(x>unexion between Scripture citations is very slight ; ' no freak 
of allegory, ol word-play, of fantastic juggling with letters and 
tyllablea is wdthout Illustration.' !7 But frequently moral lessons 
of great beauty and lofty purity are found, the Holy Spirit 
dissuading from wine, loose speaking, wicked ai^tions, ana sin 
in general.!* Ttiere are curious passages in whUdi the Holy 
Spirit is presented os a mystical element (of. NT, iv irv9vfian% 
Immersed in which the suul sees 'into the life of things,’ dis- 
cerning the hidden thoughts of hearts, os when Rebekah divines 
Isaac’s thought, Delxirah knows the words of Sisera’s mother. 
Hexekiah sees ibe character of his son, and the Israelites read 
Pharaoh's secret designs.!* Such insight was superior to the 
faculty ot dream- interpretation, heathen divination, and the 
seer's vision ; through these stages Balaam passed * to the Holy 
Spirit,’ and to them he relapsed when it 'left him.'** At its 
supreme moment prophecy is ‘ the knowledge of Qod,* whicii is 
(X)nveyed to the prophet when he is so nigh to Ood that ' space 
is not,' and the (Itvine working lies open to his case.*! 

The prerequisite oonditiuns for the illumination of tiie Spirit 
are dwelt upon by the rabbis. Sometimes they are physical, as 
when Jacob's grief for Joseph causes the Spirit's departure, os 


1 Vax?. H. H*; cf. B. N<5f«A, 96 and Ac 2*. 

® B. fUuf. 15a ; for inapplicability to the dove at Christ’s 
baptism (if. A. lOdursheim, The Life and Times qf Jestis^, 
London, 1887, 1. 286 f. ; cf. I. Abrahams, Stvdies in Pharisaism, 
do. 1916, p. 46 ff. 

SGen. R. 377 76« 821* ; Yalk. Sim. on Ca l!!; Tan^. H2n, 
§ 1 ; Yolk. Sim. on Jos 7 ; TanJ^. npn, I 6. 

4 Cf., e..g., B. M'giU. 14a, 6. 

6 Haahl on Gn 274)! ; Gen. R. 72. 

« Targ. Jon. to Is 40!* ; $i/ri Deut. 170 to Dt ISM ; Foi;. R. 
15* at bottom. 

7 to Ex 12»"- 14!*- »i. 

* Tospf. to Pesah, Iv. 8 ; B. Pes. 666 ; Cant, R. 2*. 

* B. Jeb. 496 ; Tank B^midMar, $ 12 : of. 2 Go fi!*. 

10 Debar. R. 11 10. 

1! Tank. Balak, ft 1 ; Bsmidbar R. 20i. 
l* Vaji. R. 113. 

!B Mishndh Yadaim, III. 6 ; B. 7a. 

i<Sed. Olam\ cf. 15 at end; ToU^. ed M. S. Zuckermandel, 
Pasewalk, 1877-80, p. 683 ; Cant. R. l^. 

10 Faji;. R. 4* ; Gen. li. 827 ; Qoh. R. 3*1. 

18 Ot, e.g., J. .SY;(aA, 28d, 24a; B. ll7a; Sifre Dent. 

866 (Friediuariu, p. 148a) (6 times); Vaij. R. 4! (6 times); Qoh. 
R. 1010 (8 times) ; in NT cf. Ac liO, Ho 3* etc. 

17 Of. Talk Sim. to 1 S 1*0. 

18 Tank. ft 6i citing Pr 28*» ; ih. iniOD. ft 2 (ed. Buber, iii. 
44X oiting QoA. 6* ;ib. ft 4, citing Pr 21*8 and Yolk. Sim. to Jer I*, 
on Hos 111, ‘The Holy Spirit saith, “Do not I love a lad who 
has not yst tasted sin r' ' 

M Tank. TdPdoth, ft 10 ; <6. ypo, ft 4 ; B. Rer. lOa ; S\fre A’um. 
11«; Mehit., Friedmann, 406, 1. 10. 
w Tank. Rvtn. ftS 4, 6. 

*1 Mekil.. Friedmann, p. 440, med. pag. ; cf. also p. 286, 1. 10 ; 
Cane. R. 1*. 


it returns to him when be bears that Joseph lives.! Wisdom, 
strength, and wealth are necessary if one is to have the ShekioaJi* 
—a passage so expounded by Moses Maimonides as to make the 
riiak hoMtdesh dej^d upon man's work almost entirdy.* More 
oommoniy the conditions are inmal. ’ To join oneself to unclean- 
ness brings the spirit of uncloauneu, but to Join oneself to the 
Shekinah merits to receive the gift of the Iloly Spirit.’ 4 The 
Holy Spirit left Phlnehas and Darid because ot their sin, and only 
after long repentance did it revisit David.* In the aoaia petfee. 
tionis of K. Phineas (2nd cent. a.d.I the attainment of I'uak naq. 
qddeih is preceded by holiness ana the fear ot sin,* and moral 
renewal precedes the bestowal of ritak haqqddesh in the coming 
aga.7 as the condition of receiving the Holy Spirit in the 
NT is paralleled in the Midrash in a fine passage. So great was 
faith upon Israel at the Bed Sea that they were all inspired and 
burst forth into aong heriiak haqq6de»h,8 and It. Nehemiah (2nd 
cent. A.D.) adds that ' every one who takes upon him one precept 
in faith is worthy that rua6 haqqddesh should rest upon him.' 
Such a reward is meet fur Uiose who imtTer for Israel’s sake.* 
Above all, preoccupation with the T6rSh makes one worthy of 
this boon. Rfxalel’s ’ filling’ with the Spirit of God is explained 
as in the wisdom of Torah, the understanding of Ualftkli&h, and 
knowledge of the Talmud.** The scrlbt* of old were over- 
shadowed by riiak haqqddesh ;ii the teacher of Tfirilb in public 
merits to receive it. as also he who studies it with a view to 
practice.!* The high-priost must speak by rdak haqqddesh and 
have the Shekinah abiding on him when consulting the Grim 
and Thummim^!* from which later rabbis (s.o., MoimonbleH, 
Behai. Nahmanides) argue that it was inferior to prophecy but 
superior to Bath Q6L!4 The acquisition of the Holy Spirit will 
lead to other UessingB. The Joy at the Exodus and at great 
festivals is due to it;!** it inspired David to song;!* like the 
gratia prattenimsot medimval Christian theology, it effectnated 
piety, for * all that the righteous do they do in the Holy Spirit,’ 17 
and in the age to come it will lead to tlie resurrection from the 
dcad.!8 Ijlfc will be its ‘ note ’ in ttiul age, ns wisdom is in this,!* 
and, instead of a few chosen to he proi>hcls, all Israel will pro- 
phesy *!— a promiss extended by Taima detxi Eliiahu R. to the 
non-Jew, the woman, and the slave.*! How far into Talmudic 
times the experience of the Holy Spirit was vouchsafed to men 
is a question raised by the rrpeatea nsHertion of Abelson ** tliat 
it was very frequent. On the one hand, it is stated that in the 
time of the second Temple there were no manifeHtaiions ; ** for 
nlak haqqddesh ceased at the death of the last propliels, Iluggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachl,)!4 and went above to G(m.*8 Oii the oilier 
band, a few rabins ot the first two oeniurios a.d. are said to have 
‘teen by the raak haqqddesh.*'^ The contradiction may lie 
resolved by taking the former passages to allude to ritak haq. 
qddesh as creative of Horipturo, and the latter to a lower form 
of Inspiration.*? Abelson’s assertion rests upon too few exampl( 2 s, 
and strains the meaning of the word, ‘ to merit,* * to be wortiiy ’ 
—surely a different thing from saying that men actually experi- 
enced It. In place of rdak haqqddesh, it is expressly stated, 
there came the Bath UAI, wliich uttered short senlericHs to 
authenticate decisions or the rabbis. Giioe it annoumx‘d that 
Hillel and Samuel the Lesaer were worthy to receive ruah haq- 
qddesk.’‘di Hut Uiat Bath Q61 had not the authority of the Hnfy 
Spirit is seen in R. Josbua’8(A.D. 2.')0) repudiation of its moBsage.% 
It Is of interest to note that in early Christian polemics tiiere is 
explicit statement that the Holy Hnlrit had ceased in Judaism 
and passed over into the Christian Church.** 

Sumviary . — The distinctive contribution of Israel 
to the doctrine of the S]>irit of (xod upon tlio basis 
of OT revelation alone completes its term in the 

1 Gen. H, 91*; Abhdth de It. Rathan, ft 3l>, ad An. 

* B. Shabb. 02a. 

8 Mdreh Nehiiehim, bk. ii. ch. 32-37. 

4 Sifri to Dt 18!* (Friedmann, p. 1076X 

8 Bemid. H. 20! ; Gan. R. 20l 603 ; Yalk. Sim. to 2 S 22 ; 
Midrash TehiUvtn to Ps 118*3. 

8 MishndJi Soi- i*. 16 ; cf. J. Sabk. 3e ; B. 'Abodah Zdrdh, 206. 

7 Tank- QiddiuMm, ft 16, on Exk SG***'-. 

8 MekU. BeshalL ii. 0 ; Friedmann, p. 386. 

8 Tank. jniSp.ia, ft 18 ; i6. nVra, ft lO ; cf. i P 414. 

w Tank‘ Vpn, ft 5, on Ex 868O. 

1! 76. ft 8, on 1 Gh 2». l* Cant. R. li* ; Fajy. R. 857, 

!3 B. Ydmu, 786. 

!4 Cf. Huxtorf, HisUma Urim et Twnmim, ed. Basel, 1669, p. 
295 ; see ch. iv. 

18 MehU. to Ex 143! ; J. Sukk. 66». 

18 Yalk. Sim. to Ps 24. n Tank. Yajeki, ft 14. 

18 B. 'Abddah Zardh, 206. 

18 JSx. R. to 8530 ; Tank. Vajeki, ft S> on Exk 8714. 

» Ik. iniSpna, ft 16 tsd jln. on J1 8 (Ueb.X 

*1 Yalk. Sim. on Jg 4i4 ; cf. Ac 2. 

** Pp. 87, 206, 208, 260, 268, 271 f., 279. 

*3 fi. Ydmd, 216 : Bemid. R. 1610. 

*4 B. Sank. 11a ; B. Sdidh. 486 ; Cant. R. 83; cf. A. Manner- 
stein, Midrash Haserol w-Yeserot, London, 1917, p. 88, n. 168. 

» Qoh. R. 127. 

*8 Biineon b. Yobai, J. S?isb. dSid ; Aqibk, Vajj. R. 213 ; Gam- 
aliel II., Fajj. R. 878 ; E. Meir, <6. 9B. 

*7 Of. K. Kohler, Grundristetmrsvsternat. TheelogisdesJuden. 
thujns, Berlin, 1910, p. 82. 

83 Tosef. Sdidh, 18* 4 ; J. 2dd ; B. Sank. 11a. 

98 B. Msqi'd, 696. 

30 Of. Just Mart DiaL sum Trgph. 68, at end, 82, at and ; 
Origan, c. Cettum, vii. 8. 
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Midrashim. The earliest forms of the Spirit’s 
working in the OT were expreiMcd in tenna tinged 
with animistic associations, and other kinds of 
spirits were subordinated to Jahweh. The Spirit 
of God meant God at work, and at first the 
emphasis full upon the marvellous and abnormal 
in tho physical and mental life of ecstatic prophecy. 
Later, when .laiiweh had been conceived by the 
great nrophets of tho 8th-6th cent. H.c. as the sole 
ethical Lord of Israel and tho world, Uis Spirit's 
operations were seen to have a cosmical reference, 
creating the world, the inner lifo of man, and 
especially the moral renewal of the individual and 
the nation. The later canonical literature, with 
its view of God as remote and transcendent, 
exhibited tendencies to regard His Holy Spirit as 
in some manner (never investigated) distinct from 
Him, as a localized presence within the Israel of 
the Exodus and the lieburn ; but these tendencies, 
under Hellenistic iuHuences, in PEw. Sol. and Pliilo, 
are transferred Uy llis wisdom and tlie Logos. 
Tho^^ re appear, however, with greater strength in 
the largums and Talmud, where, along with other 
quasi-personal agencies, the Memra, MeUj/ron, and 
Shekinah, the Holy Spirit has His distinctive 
sphere, that of revelation, which is confined to 
the Tdnih. As the revelation within the T6rali 
wiM, to the rabbis, final and complete as regards 
this world, any fiirther manifestations of the Holy 
Si)irit were reserved for the world to come, the 
Aiessianic age. 

Mcdimxil and tnodem Judaism, — The first 
attempts to give a philosophical foundation for 
Jewish dognifis were infincnced by the ideas of 
Aristotelianism and Noo- Platon ism, which came 
from yUabian philosophy. Tho result was that 
the Spirit of God was regarded as strictly a pro- 
perty or attribute of Go<i, and not as an independ- 
ent subsistence, and Saiidya Fayyum (A.D. 892- 
9J4) explained the personal aetions of the Spirit of 
God in the 01' os merely picturesque language 
which corresponded with no reality of inner dis- 
tinction in the Godhead. Division of properties 
was predicablo only of bodies, and, since God was 
Spirit, iDa[»plicable to Him, and the selection of 
the properties of life and wisdom by Christian 
niedisoval theologians, who hypostatized them in 
their doctrine of the Trinity, Saadya regarded as 
arbitrary. Why not liypostatize omniscience and 
omnipotence? And, if there is manifoldness in 
the divine nature, why reduce it to a throefoldness 
only?* Maiiuoiiides (A.D. 1135-1204) reduced the 
term ' spirit of God ’ to mean simply His intention 
or will. ^ 

MuJiammadanism also nuMlified Jewish ideas of 
the Spirit of God. In the (Qur’an the Holy Spirit 
was ranked with angels among ci'cated lieings, and 
identified with the angel Gabriel. Ho is the faith- 
ful Spirit who brought the Qur’an from heaven to 
(?arth“ and strengtliencd the faithful, among whom 
Jesus, the Mensiah, is included.* Ai-Earftbi (A.D. 
950) identified this ‘ faithful Spirit' with the 'active 
intellect’ of Arabian philosophy,® and this concep- 
tion was taken into Judaism by Abrahoiii ibn 
David (A.D, 1160) to explain prophetic inspira- 
tion. Ho likewise identified the Holy Spirit with 
Gabriel.* This identification of propliecy with tho 
‘active intellect’ was, however, opposed by Judah 

1 Emunoth ve-deUith, Oorm. tr. J. FiirHt, lAiip/ig, 1S46, pt. it. 

I 24, p. 162ff. ; lor good summaries see M. Kisler, VvrtM. i^er 
tlie ydd. PhiUn. desMittelalti'n, ,1 vols., Vienna, lS70-b3. pi, i. p. 
IG f. ; W. Hadier, Die JJibeluxegeee der jiid. lleligiuntphiloe. de* 
Mittelalt-ere vor Afaimiini, Strassburg, ISfW, p. 4'i. 

2 M6reh Nebdehim, pt. iL ch, 40. 

3 xxvi. 198, xlii. 62, xvi. 2. 4 Iviii. 28, il. 81, 264. 

6 See aril. Aurtviry, vol. i. p. 88 f. ; Avickx.v*, vol. ii. p. 276* ; 
Avrrroks, voL ii. p. 206* ; E ^ iW . 164, 160. 

fl Emundh Rfnnnh, 68-01 (ed. 8, Weil, Frankfort, 1882, pp. 
74-115) ; sea D. Kaufiiuinn, w»Gh. der AttribuUnlehre der jm. 
MigmisphUoe. dee MUtelaUere, Ootha, 18T7'78. p. 203, n. 181. 


Halevi (j.v.).* The latter preferred to use another 
expression for the Holy Spirit, ‘the Divino Intlu- 
ence,’ to which personal attributes are 
A further modification of the meaning of the Holy 
Spirit, whereby it generally signifies the inward 
state of the soul of man as ho participates in u 
godly spiritual nature which is convoyed oy emana- 
tion, is found in tlie mysticism of ^^ablialism.® 

There has been little discussioo of tho doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit «rr sn by Judaism in the niOilern 
period. Of late 1 no doctrine of divine inimanonoo 
has been brought in to explain tho doctrine of tiio 
Spirit of God. 

' Ood not only pervades thu entire world,’ says N. S. Joseph, 
‘but is witliin us, and His Sjurit helps awl leads us towards 
gWMlncss and truth.’* 0. 0. Monli'Horo tends t,o Idt ntify the 
Spirit of Ood withreiwon, which 'is the same divine eleuiunt 
which produces, on the one hand, a learned man of sc.icnoe, 
and, on the other, an uulettnml eaint.’ ' it is the Divino in 
man which makes him capable of guodtioss and (’aiwblc of sin.’ ® 

In sucli a view there is little in common with 
tho OT view of the Spirit as rovealer, and renewor 
of man’s moral nature, tainted by sin, and specula- 
tive problems are raised by the doctrine of imman- 
ence which belong to the realm of pldlosophy rntlier 
than to the Jowiali doctrine of the Holy Sjdrit.* 

LiTKRATtraa — The following may be coiisultcvl : W. Bucher, 
Die Agada der patdstinm'hen Aimritcr, 8 vols., StrasMbiirg, 
1892-91», Die iiltceie Term inologie der jiidiscMen Schriftaunlegung. 
I.eipeig, 1890 ; M. Priedlknaer, The Jewish Oeligumy l.ondon, 
1891; D. Neumark, OVscA. der jUdisehen rliilmyphie dee 
MitielaUere, llcrlin, 1907 ; W. 0. E. Ocsterley awl G. H. Box, 
The Religion and Worship of the Sgnngogue'i, hondon, 1911; 
S. Schechter, Some Aefhotg of Raltbinie Theology, do. 19(i9, 
Studiee in Juiiainn^ 2nd ecr., do. 1890-1908; artt. ‘Holy 
Spirit,’ ‘Ood,’ in JE‘, ‘Holy Spirit’ In Hamburger. Thu id. 
of TanJ^uma cited above in Wur»aw, 1873. 

IV. New Testament. — The NT is pre- 
eminently the book of the Holy Spirit. Every 
writing (except 2 and 3 Jn) refers to it; each 
Gospel operj8 with tho promise of its idViision ; the 
Acte is devoted to its operation in the creaiion, 
guidance, and expression of the Christian Church ; 
whilst the Epistles constantly refer to its working 
in the individual and collective lifo of believers. 
It is variously spiiken of tvs *the Spirit,’ ‘Spirit’ 
(220 times), ‘the Holy Spiiit,’ ‘Holy Spirit’ (rd 
TveO/M rd dyioy, rd dyiop xi'tDga, 7rvfvfji.a dyioy) (91 
times), ‘ the Spirit of God, of the Lord, of God the 
Father, of tho Father’ (19 times), and as ‘the 
Spirit of His Son, of Jc.siis, of Jesus Christ, of 
Christ ’ (5 times). Each of tlieso phrases is full of 
Hignifiiuince. ‘ The Spirit,’ ^kir excellenre^ indicates 
bow coaspicuoiis is its place in Christian experience : 
‘ tlie Holy Spirit’ (3 times only in UT canon), wliilsl 
dirterenliating it from tho host of spirits, often evil, 
with which popular fears and fancie.s, Jewish ami 
Gentile, peopled the regions of air,’’^ frequently 
expresses the ethical working of th(3 S]»irit upon 
Christians, as well as denoting, generally, the 
divine; and os ‘the Spirit of (iirist’ tliere is set 
forth the cardinal leaturc of N'F pmnimat.ology, as 
compared with OT uiifl Judaism, viz. that the 
‘Spirit of God, of the Fatlicr,’ which (diristians 
have received, has been jnucured for them by Jesus, 
in wliujii it dwelt wlicn incarnate, frf>tii and tlirough 
whom it comes, now that He is exaltc.d.^ 

1 Cf. KitM al Khazarif I. 87, Ir. JI. HirvchfelU, London, 19<»6, 

p. 61. 

8 lb. fiJ. 17, Eng. tr. p. 168 ; cf. Ilirsclifcld's Inirod. p. 9. 

8 SiM> art. Kabhai.a. 

* Religion,' Aafural and lieveaU’d, rev. ed., JiOwion, 
quot'Kl by 1. AlMaiuiniH, Agpccta of Judaism, Ixiwlun, Ibll.O, 
|). 27. 

^Liberal Jndaiitm, lAmdon, 1908, p. 29 If. ; cf. Outlines oj 
Liberal JtuJainit, do. 1912, pj). 07 f., l^f. 

« Sea art. Gon<ilibliGal and (JhriHtiaii), vol. vi. p. Mh. 

7Cf. artt. Dkmosm and SiMKiTH (Christian), DCG i. 

44(1 IT. ; H. Giuikel, Die Wirkuiigen deu hell. Geisles-^, Gottingen, 
1999, pp. 84’42 ; H. Wolnel, Die Wirkungen des Geistee und der 
(leister, Freiburg 1. ll., 1899; M. DibeliuH, Die (Jeisteneelt im 
Qlauhen dee Paulus, Gdttingen, 1009; iltlG, art. ‘Geiater, 
Kngel, Dautonen im A.T., Judentuiii und N,T.’(I4erthol«t). 

®CJf. R. 0. Mob4url«y, AtommetU and Fereonality, London, 
1901, p. 195 f. 
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The sources from which the doctrine of the 
nature and working of the Holy Spirit in the NT 
can be deduced may be gi*oii][)ed as follows: (1) 
Synoptic (iospels and Acts j (2) General Epp. 
(excej)t 1 Jn), Hebrews, and Apoc. Jn ; (3) Pauline 
literature ; (4) Johannine literature. 

I. Synoptic Gospels and Acts.— (a) Synoptics. 
— The common traditions in the Synoptics ( = Q) 
prenent tlie Holy Spirit in the OT conceptions and 
refm- mainly to the Messianic endowment of Jesus 
and His teaching concerning the reign of God. 
At the baptism of Jesus tlie Holy Spirit is mani- 
fest in bodily form as a dove (Mk l^“=Mt 3^®^= 
Lk 3-**), but what the dove symbolizes is not clear, 
since rabbinical, Syrian, and Philonian symbolism 
present no real analogy.^ The anointing of the 
Holy Spirit is claimed nv Jesus as indicating the 
nature of His mission (Lk = 6H), and is 

ascribed to Him elsewhere (Mt 12^®= Is 42S Ac 
KP®). It is regarded as tlie moving cause of the 
ecstatic impulse which drove Him to the Tempta- 
tion (Mk P^=Mt 4*=Lk 4^) and the extraordinary 
energy, tension, enthusiasm, and exultation which 
marked His ministry (Lk 4** RV, Mk 3®^- 
The manifestation of the Spirit’s jiower in the 
expulsion of demons is the proof of the presence 
of the Kingdom (Mt 12^®, but Lk IH®, iv 5aKTv\(fi 
dfov)j all the goods of which are summed up in 
the Holy Spirit (Lk lP®=Mt 7“, dyadd), it is 
promisei^ as an aid to disciples when they shall be 
on trial before Jewish and Gentile tribunals— a 
passage anticipating the Paraclete’s office in Jn 
(Mt l(P~Lk 12»«, Mk LT» = Lk 2P®);® and Hhe 
floly Ghost speaking in them’ clearly suggests 
personality. In tlie jjassages on the blaspliemy 
against the Holy Spirit (Mk 3“'*®=Mt 12®“* = Lk 
12^®)® the Spirit is correlated with God, tliough not 
clearly hypostatized. The sign of the Spirit’s 
presence is power, supernatural might, which is 
manifest intermittently, explosively, sometimes 
ecjstatically. 

This aspect is specially prominent in Lucan 
passages. In Luke’s * Vorgcschichte’ a remark- 
able outburst of the Spirit of prophecy accompanied 
the infancies of John the Imptist and Jesus, in- 
spiring Jolm’s parents and Simeon with utterances 
of lyric beauty (Lk and reproducing in 

tbe Baptist features of ecstatic prophecy as in the 
Nazirites and Elijah (Lk cf. LXX, Nu 6®, 

Jg 13"*, Mai 3^' 1), The operation of the 

ifoly Spirit, superseding human paternity at the 
conception of Jesus, is absolutely unique (Lk 1“ **, 
Mt P""**). Allhougii OT inrth-stories, os of Isaac 
and Samuel, have coloured Luke’s diction, there is 
strictly no parallel in Scripture, and 8up[>osed 
pagan illustrations can scarcely apply in view of 
the .Jewish-Christian sources from which the nar- 
ratives must come.® The Spirit is regarded not as 

f ersonal, but as the ‘power of the Highest’ (Lk 
”), but that power is humanly conditioned by 
moral qualities of faith and self -surrender in Mary, 
and works for a moral end. Undoubtedly Christo- 
logical speculation has motived the narrative, but 
it IS observable that the ideas are not shaped by 
Pauline speculations of the ‘Second Adam’ (B. 
Weiss), but reflect ‘the beliefs of the Jewish- 
Christian circle in which they were handed down.’* 
The closing passage of Matthew’s Gospel (28**) 

1 Cf. S. Sohochter, Studiet t’n Judaitm^ 2nd ser., p. lllf. ; 
H. B. Swete, The Holy SpirU in the NT^ TiOndon, 1909, App. A. 

‘■i Of. J. Moffatt, J'he Theol. of the OoepeU, London, 1912, p. 
188 f. ; A. Titiua, Die NT Lehre ton der Seligkeit^ pi. i., Freiburir 
i. B., 1806, p. 161 f. 

3 For text aoe Driver, HDB Iv. 688 ; BBi, cola. 4727-4783. 

4 Of. H. J. Holtzmann, NT Theologie, Tublnven, 1896-97. 1. 
414 

® Swete, p. 28 ; for aonroea of. Moffatt, Jntrod. to the Lit. 
the NT, Mlnburgh, 1911, pp. 211, 261 f., 269, 266ff. ; aee alao 
H. B. Macklntoah, The Dcetrine 'qf the Pereon of Jetui Christy 
Ix)ndon, 1912, pp. 616-684 ; HDB li. 468. 


suggests the divinity of the Holy Spirit and a dis- 
tinction within the life of God, upon which later 
theology grounded its doctrine of the Trinity {q.v . ), 
The words hardly come from our Lord, but their 
early adoption by the Church as tlie baptismal 
formula ^ indicates the Christian feeling that they 
accord with His thought, even as they furnish a 
succinct statement of the revelation of the Triune 
God, into living fellowship with whom, at baptism, 
believers were consciously brouglit.* 

(6) Acts. — The Acts presents tlie historic fulfil- 
ment of the Baptist’s prophecy and of the promises 
of Jesus to bestow the Spirit (Lk 3*®, Ac 1* 11*®, 
Lk 12*“ 21*®, Ac 4» 6*®. Lk 24®», Ac 2®®). There are 
several public manifestations of the Spirit (cf. 4®* 
8*“^ 13“ 19*‘®), but two stand out conspicuously — 
the Pentecostal efi'usion and when Gentiles came 
within the Church (chs. 2, 10-11). At the former 
tliere are pliysical accompaniments of mighty wind 
and disparting tongues of flame suggestive of GT 
thcophanies.® A feature common to both is glos- 
solaly, which is represented at Pentecost as 
capacity to speak foreign tongues — perhaps in 
imitation of Jewish traditions of the Law-giving 
ill seventy languages at Sinai,® but more pr(^ably 
it signifies ecstatic praise to God (‘2** lO®®).® There 
was a wide-spread difiiision of the Spirit not only 
in Palestine, hut farther afield in the Roman 
Empire, and it was manifested, abnormally and 
explosively, by extraordinary elevation of human 
faculties, so tliat miracles, prophecy, glossolaly, 
and visions were abundant ; more normally in great 
enthusiasm, new courage, liberty of speech, skill 
in debate, keen insight into and wise use of 
Scripture, sound judgment of human character, 
business aptitude, and comfort in sullering. 'I’lie 
Spirit is not presented as tiie principle of ethical 
life, as in Paul, yet ethical qualities of repentamte, 
obedience, and /aith are needed for its reception, 
and it belonged to every believer (2’*^ 10®® IP’ 13®-). 
In the communal life of the Ecclesia it inspired 
mutual service, generous 8elf-.sacrifice, joyous 
fellowship, thus transforming and socializing 
human nature (2®*’®’ 4®“’®’). The Spirit supervised 
every stage of the Ecclesia’s advance (cf. i2«g>7. 
10®®’®® 11*® 13“'® 16®*“® Ifi®’*® 20““), but neither con- 
ferred infallibility (cf. 20“® 21®* **'*®) nor superseded 
human judgment (cf. 16’*- with *® <ri;/x/3i)8tt^o*'Tfs). 
It is described impersonally as a gift, which God 
gives or the Son outpours (IP’ 15® 2®®*®®), more 
usually as jaiwer (1®). Yet personal actions are 
attributed to tlie Spirit ; it ‘ speaks,’ ‘ hears 
witness,’ ‘separates’ for service, ‘approves’ a 
conciliar decision, ‘ forbids,’ ‘ appoints overseers,* 
and can be ‘ resisted,’ * tempted,’ and ‘ lied against.’ 
In these last cases the Spirit is co ordinated with 
God (6*’ ®’ *), but there is no attempt to think out 
the relation of the Spirit to the rather and the 
Son. Once, though perhaps the passage denotes 
merely a vision, it is called ‘ the Spirit of Jesus ’ 
(16’). But, as regards men, the Spirit denotes the 
divine, the supernatural, for it comes from God, 
indicates Jesus’ claim to be Messiah, authenticates 
His exaltation, fulfils OT prophecy, and is the 
medium whereby Ho is present and operative 
within His Church (cf. 2 ; J1 3*-® LXX). 

a. General Epistles (except i Jn), Hebrewi^ 
Apoc. Jn. — The few references to the Holy Spiiit 
within this group* are connected with Christian 
experience’ and prophecy. There is little mention 
of the explosive working of the Spirit, as in Acts, 
except in the Apoc., where it forms part of the 

1 Of. Didaehe, vil. 8 ; Juit. Mart. Apol. i. 01 ff. 

3 See, further, art. DAmsif, vol. il. pp. 876«, 880 ff. 

•Cf. Verg. ^n. 11.608. 

4 or. Phifo, de Deoat. 11 Sept 22 ; of. Tal b. Sof. 86b, 

* Of. 1 Oo 14ar> and art Charismata. 

4 For relationship to Pauline and Johannine literature of. 
Moffatt, Jntrod. to Us Lit. q/ (As NT, poitim. 
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apocalyptioil terminology {^€v6firji/ iv wueOfMTif 1* 

43 i-js cf. En. 71®, Bel 36); its working i» 
more permanent and more related to the ethica 
life. Thus it is the source of sanctification (I P P), 
for which as an indwelling presence it jealously 
yearns (Ja 4®),J the atmosphere of prayer (Jude "), 
comfort in aMiction. for its abiding is nothing less 
than the IShekinah mauifestation of God to Christ 
ians os to the Messiah (1 P 4^*=l8 ll“) ; it testitiei 
to the restful state of the blessed dead (Rev 14^^ 
and pleads in unison with the Bride, the Church 
for the Bridegroom’s speedy return (22^“* *“). At 

a supernatural power the Spirit gave the iinpulst 
to evangelism, and its diversified effocts certifio< 
the divine character of the salvation which tlv 
gospel brings (1 P He 2\ Uvev/xarot ay lo 
iitpiorfioU). It is connected with baptism, whereii 
the ‘ illuminati ’ taste, here and now, of the joys 
and powers of the age to come (He 6-'® ; cf. Ac 2*' 
19' *).* The relation of the Spirit to Scripture and 
prophecy shows a notable advance. As in Tal- 
mudic teacliing, the Holy Spirit speaks directly 
through Scripture (He 3’ 9^ 10'®), and not, os 
hitherto in the NT, mediately through the OT 
writers (cf. Mt22^, AcP®4'*®*28*®). The Spirit which 
sitako in and through OT prophets is described as the 
Spirit of Christ (I P 1", rb vv€dp.a Xpi<rTov)j i.e. either 
the Spirit of the pre-existent Messiah or, as Hort 
interprets, ‘a .spirit of anointing.’* Eitlier way 
the revelation in both OT and NT by prophets or 
evangolists is regarded as continuous, the same 
Spirit operating in botli,^ and later * the S[iirit of 
prophecy’ and the ‘witness of (i.e. about) Jesus’ 
are iuterchangeable terms (Rev 19'®). The book 
of Revelation claims to be ‘prophecy,’ but its in- 
spiration takes the general form of apocalyptical 
prophecies, the contents being conveyed when the 
recipient is in ec.sLasy, which, in the latest NT 
writing, is regarded as the normal mode (2 P 1*', 
4>fp6/i(voi), Personal actions are ascribed to the 
Spirit : it ‘ tcHtilies,’ ‘ signifies ’ (1 P 1", ^3i)Xou), 
‘sjicaks’ (Rev 2^, etc., 14 22*’), ‘longs for,’ and 
‘indwells’ (Ja 4®, but perhaps human spirit i.s 
meant), and can be ‘insulted’ (He 10"). Its 
temporal mission is once mentioned (I P P*, diro- 
(TToX^uTL ; cf. Rev 6®), and it is correlated with the 
Father and the Son (1 P 1*, Jude "*•)• H appears 
to be identified with the Son when He speaks to 
the Churches (Rev 2’, etc.), and perhaps the po.si- 
tion of the seven spirits between the names of God 
and Jesus Christ (1^), together with the assertion 
that they are the possession and eyes of the latter 
(3' 6®), indicates that the Divine Spirit is meant, 
in ‘plenitude and perfection.’® But the seven 
spirits may be synonymous with the seven angels 
(gair. as in apocryphal literature.® However 
that may be, they personify the divine activity 
and mediate the presence and rule of Christ upon 
earth.’ 

3. Pauline literature.-^The main outlines of 
Pauline teaching concerning the Holy Spirit can 
be found in the four great controversial Epistles 
(Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.), and the teaching in the 
Captivity and Pastoral Epistles is congruous there- 
with (cf. Gal 6®, 1 Co 6'' with Tit 3®). To avoid 
repetition we shall not present the teaching in its 
historic sequence, and it would be precarious to 
affirm development of doctrine from letters written 
informally and occasionally in the midst of mission- 
ary activity. The place of the Holy Spirit in 
Paulinisiu is cardinal. 

1 Cf. Hort, ad loe, a See urtt. Baptism. 

a Cf. Hort, The. Firttt Epietle of St, Voter, I. l- IJ. 17, London, 
180S, ad loo . ; Q. B. Stevens, Theol. tfOio NT, Edinburgh, 1889, 
p. 288 IT. 

• Cf. Constant. Creed, rb XoA^av iv roit irpo^^ratc. 

A Alford, The Greek 7:‘utain€nt, new ed., Cambridge and 
London, 1881-84, iv. 649. 

« Of. To 12W, En 207 goal, and BDB iv. 264*, 260». 

T Of. Swete, The Holy S^rit t‘n the ST, p. 272 f. 


‘ It is the soul of the doctrine, the binding principle which 
makes all its parte coherent, . . . a specific category of thought 
fixing the point of view from which the apostle carries on all 
his mediutions and reoeoning^ co-ordinates and logically 
develops his entire conception of Christianity.’ ^ 

Hence it follow.*! that the full statement of Paul’s 
doctrine of the Spirit would require a treatise 
upon Pnulinism in its entirety. Uur scope limits 
U.S to tho.se salient points which mark advance 
upon earlier NT conceptions, and furnish materials 
for the lator theological formulation of doctrine. 

(1) The first point of Pauline teaching which 
marks advance is the idea of the {Spirit as the 
principle of the Christian’s ethical life. Hitliorto 
that aspect had appeared in the OT (Kzk 11*® 18** 
36", Ps 51) and one Petrine passage but (casually 
(1 P 1*) ; now it is predominant. The Spirit is the 
power of God which comes into liunuin life, and, 
in alliance with the Christian’s faith, tlelivers him 
from the thraldom of sin, death, and law into the 
blessedness of liberty (Gal 6*“, Ro 8*, 2 Co 3*’). 
The Spirit’s working is grounded upon the redeniu- 
tion which Christ wrought for man by His death, 
and is the impartation of the positive blessings 
which mark henceforth the Christian life. ISuch 
blessings are justilicatioii (1 Co 6**), assuraneo of 
souship to God, with its privilege of access to the 
Father (Gal 4®, Ro 8*®**, Fph 2*“), and the *Spirit 
works as a powerful ally in the believer’s warfare 
against sin and Satan (Gnl 6*®**, Kph 6*’), is an 
effective helper and co-operant pleader in his weak- 
nesses and prayers (Ro 8*‘'**)» i** continually given by 
God to procure the progressive realization of asancti- 
hcation which covers iiis entire nature, body, soul, 
and spirit (1 Tli 4®, 2 Tli 2**, Ro 15‘®, 1 Th 5* '), and 
makes the body a shrine of God, wherein the 
Spirit permanently dwells (1 Co 6*® 3*®). The 
Spirit is the source* of his new life and the element 
in which it thrives (Ro S’-*- ®, 2 Co 3®), the stamlard 
by which he walks and advances (Gal 5*®* *®), the 
efficient cause of the ninefold graces of the Christian 
cliaracter (6"’*)» the renewer of the wiiole nature, 
especially of ‘the spirit of the mind,’ so that it is 
enabled to understand mysteries and receive revela- 
tions and a wisdom from God, compared^ with 
which all other knowledge is as folly (Tit 3®, Kph 4** 
1*’, 1 Co 2*®**')- thoroughly does the Spirit 
penetrate and change a man that he becomes a 
being distinct from ordinary humanity, and can 
be described as ‘ spiritual ’ (irpevfJi.aTtK6s), whilst they 
are ‘ carnal ’ or ‘ soulish ’ {aapKiPos, x^vxtKbt). Tlie 
ditrerence is seen not only in ethii-.al conduct 
(Gal 6*®'**), but in new knowledge. The ‘ spirit- 
ual’ is initiated into the secrets of God’s inmost 
thouglits, and beholds Christ invested with a new 
sigiiilicaiico, and appropriates mutenaJs for thought 
and teaching beyond the grasp of the ‘ natural ’ 
man (1 (’o 2®’**). His judgment acquires an 
absolute worth because it is informed by the Spirit 
of God. Indeed, so marked is the distinction that 
Mie non-Christian hardly possesses any liiinian 

pneuma’ at all, and, compareil with his former 
condition, the Christian is a ‘ new creation.’ * 

(2) The second distinctive contribution to pneu- 
iiatology is the Rauline valuation of * charismata.’ 
The explosive staccato manifestations of the Spirit 
in glossolaly and prophecy which are presented in 
Acts aie simplomented and more fully de8cril>cd 
by Paul. The order in which they are grouped 
suggests a valuation from the more intellectual, 
as wisdom and knowledge, through the miraculous 
[K)wers, to the gifts most useful in Church- worship, 
Jie last of which is glossolaly and its interpreta- 
ion (1 Co 12®'*®; cf. "'*®). *Ho proceeds from tlio 

1 A. Sabatier, The Religione of Authority and the Jieliywti of 
\he Spirit, Eng. tr., London, 1904, p. 806 1. 

* On the question whether Paul’s anthropolo^ is dualistic 
and Hellenistic or mainly Hclirow cf. Holtziiiann. ST Theologies, 
H. 19 f. with H. W. Robinson, Bib. Doet. of Man,p. 110, and 
Swete, The Holy Spirit in the ST, App., note 0, aajin. 
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worthiest to the least worthy. The criteria of 
valuation are utility and the upbuilding of char- 
acter (1 Co 12'^, rpbs t 6 (ivix4tipov^ 14*, vpbt olKodofiijv) 
in the Church (cf. 14®* *7). By these tests 

prophecy was superior to glossolaly, but transcend* 
mg ail ‘ charismata ’ is the grace of love (12®‘-140. 
Paul hints that they may pass away (13®), but 
faith, hope, and love over abide. Thus the normal 
supernedes the abnormal, the inward ethical abid- 
ing work of the Spirit is of greater worth than the 
more striking, spasmodic, miraculous ^cliaris- 
matiu’® Nottliat Paul deprecated or desired the 
cessation of the latter ; he boasts his surpassing 
excellency in them ( 14^®), cites them as proofs of his 
{^stloship (Ko 15^®), and encourages their use in 
Cforinth, provided they are practised with decency 
and order (1 Co 14^). These two conceptions of 
the Spirit, as miraculous and as ethical principle, 
are not to be regarded as mutually exclusive;* 
they may be simultaneously present, even as elec- 
tricity may be diflused in the atmosphere and 
concentrated in the lightning* Hash. And the com- 
bination is not original to Paul ; it is found in 
Ezekiel, and the idea of worth was finely expressed 
in the theophany to Elijah at Horeb, in the con- 
trasted storm and the * soimd of a gentle stillness ’ 
( 1 K 19^^^ ). But Paul restored tlte ethical-religious 
Spirit from the background, where j^pular judg- 
ment and rabbinic emphasis on the Spirit as 
prophetic had placed it, and, although 8ub-a(>ostolic 
writings scai*cely appreciated it, it came once for 
all to the forefront in the doctrines of grace in 
Augustiniauism and the Iteformation. 

(3) A third contribution is found in the mystical 
phrase * in spirit,’ ‘ in holy Spirit,’ which parallels 
the ever-recurring ‘in Christ Jesus,* ‘ in the Lord,’ 
In some cases it is difficult to determine whether 
iv wvftffMTt denotes the human spirit or the divine. 
Generally, however, the human spirit as energized 
and impregnated by the divine is meant. In this 
usage tiie Spirit is regarded as mediating the union 
of believers with (Jiirist and with one another 
within the Churtsh. The Spirit of Christ and of 
believers mutually interpenetrate, so that each is 
in the other, as air may surround and penetrate a 
man (cf. Ro 8*- 1 'Co 3‘« 6«, Gal 2*). Their 

union is * mure real, more intimately nigh, Than 
e’en the closest earthly tie ’ of human marriage 
(I Co ; cf. Eph 6*^'"). To be ‘in the Spirit’ 
is to possess all tiie blessings of God's kingdom — 
faith, righteousness, joy, and peace; in that 
element conscience is quickened, love born, holi- 
ness attained, and immortality realized (1 Co 12*, 
Ro 14‘7 9*, Ck>l 1«, Ro 16’* 8^. The Spirit is the 
mode whereby the transcendent, exalted Christ is 
immanent and dynamic within believing men, and 
in that close and fruitful fellowship space and 
time are surmounted, and believers whilst on earth 
are ‘ in the hcaveulies,’ ‘ hid with Christ in God ’ 
(Eph 1* 2*, Col 3’**). Similarly tee Spirit is the 
cohesive bond of Church-fellowship. At baptism 
believers were refreshed (€irarl<r^i 7 /i€v) and merged 
their several peculiarities, racial, social, sexual, 
into a higher unity, the ‘ one body,’ in which the 
Spirit dwells, thereby making it a temple and 
dwelling-place of God (1 Co 1 2“, 2 Co 13’S I’h 2’, 
Eph 4^ 2’*^- *••'). 

other valuable teochingfi can only be touched •uinmoril^. In 
pokmics with Geutile and Jew the place of the Spirit u 
promiuent As regards the former, the Spirit gave a lome to 
Paul's preaching which proved its divine oripn, opened the 
eyes of the morally blind, freed receptive hearers from the 


IT. O. Edwards, A Comituntary on the let Jfp. to the 
Corinthitme^t London, 18S6, p. J14. For detailed dieouaidoti 
see art. Giiakihmata, and Schmiedel, SBi, ools. 4755-4776; 
RQQ it 1X03-1208 (Uruckner). 

Of. Qunkel, p. 82. 

sVolz, adfifu ; Harnsok, Eitt. pf Dopma^ Eng. tr., London, 
1804 99, i. 50, n. 1. 


bondage of demons, and their chief, ' the Ood of this world,' 
cleansed them from the impurities of the flesh and evil speech, 
and imparted a wisdom which gave a knowledge of such os 
philos^y oouW never rive fl Th l»>f- *1*, 1 Oo 24i; r© 

Eph 2*, 1 Oo Eph 1 Oo la- « a»- JO). as regt^ 

the Jew, the supply of the Spirit demonstrated the superiority 
of the gospel to the I^aw, fulfilling the promise to Abraham of 
world-wide blessing, by making believers free sons of Gk)d and 
heirs of the promises, whereas the Jew was a Mrpetual ‘ minor,' 
under bondage to the Law (Oal 8, 4, Bo 8X The Spirit was the 
life-giver, the Law destroyed ; the one on enabling power for 
real service of God, the other powerless, a mere outward form 
(Gal 8^1. 2 Oo 3«. Bo 2», Ph 8*). The Spirit characterises the 
New Covenant, which Is os different front the Old os life from 
death. Ifoaes, the unique prophet to Judaism, is surpassed by 
every l^lievor, for his glory was waning, whilst theirs is ever 
waxing and transforming them by virtue of the Spirit of Christ 
ever being given to them (2 Oo U? ^8). The Spirit’s working ful- 
filled eschatological hopes ; for the Kingdom of Qod was present 
where He worked ; already the Ohristlan possessed an instal- 
ment and puoel of the future inheritance (Ro li'T, 2 Oo 1*15, 
Eph 11^- 4^), and the life which survived bodily death, and woa 
growing, through the Spirit's quickening power, the * spiritual 
body' which should resemble the 'body of glory' of the 
Heavenly Christ (1 Co 16«f. ®0, 2 Oo 3W, Ph 89i). As ' flrstfrulta 
of the Spirit ’ the Christian was the prophecy of a redemption 
which should. include the entire creation (Ro 8^8*33). 

The nature of the Spirit Paul nowhere attempts 
to define : lie is concerned with His presence and 
workiiii<(, which is described in impersonal and 
personal terras. Impersonally, it is a power or 
gift, ‘given,’ 'supplied to,’ ‘poured out within’ 
believers (1 Th 4 *, Ro 6*, Ph r*. Gal 3*) ; it is the 
unction that makes men anointed, the ‘ink’ of 
Christ’s signature, the ‘ seal ’ attesting divine 
ownership, the ‘firstfruits and first instalment’ 
{Appa^ufp) of the heavenly inheritance (2 (k) 1*’®- 3*, 
Kph 4**, Ro 8*, 2 Co 6*). Personal terras are 
more fre<iuent than in earlier NT writings: the 
Spirit ‘ dwells * within, ‘ leads,’ ‘ witnesses along 
with ’ the human spirit, intercedes for men (1 Ci) 3’% 
Ro 8*®' **•). lie ‘ searches ’ and ‘ knows ’ tlie 

divine mind, ‘works,’ ‘distributes,’ and ‘wills,’ 
and can ‘be grieved’ (1 Co 2 ’®*'* 12 ”, Kph 4 ** j . 
Such attributes as thought, choice, selection, voli- 
tion— indeed, in one jilace, identity of subject 
amid manifold operations (1 Co 12 *^'*, ‘one and the 
same Spirit’) — suggest a self-conscious agent, and 
so pei*sonul in the modern sense of the term. That 
this usage is more than poetic personification 
(B. Woiss, Beyschlaj^, Peine) is manifest from the 
freiiuent oo-ordinatioii of tlie Spirit with the 
Father and the Son (Ro 1 Co 12 * ”, 2 Co 13’*, 
Eph 2’* 4*'*), and the ‘ supernatural ’ quality of His 
working, os life-givin^S renewing, sanctifying, 
indwelling, and equipping the Church. And, as 
the Spirit of tho personal God, His operations are 
neoeasarily personal. But personal as Spirit, in 
distinction from God? There are hints of such, 
when He is desciibed as the self-consciousness of 
God, which yet goes forth from Him {rb ex roO BeoGy 
1 Co 2’*) on a mission parallel to that of the Son, 
whoso Spirit He also is (Gal 4*; of. v.*, 
r€i\ev)y and as interceding for saints over against 
God (Ro 8*^). But God is not the abstract Deity 
of theism ; it is God as revealed in Christ.’ 

Of the relation of the Spirit to Christ Paul never 
speaks explicitly. The Spirit is not Christ’s 
human spirit,* nor was Christ on earth the incar- 
nate Spirit of God.* The Spirit is imparted as the 
Spirit of the Risen Christ, and their working is 
practically identical (Ro 8*, 2 Co 3’^, Eph S’***), 
though some distinction is apparent (2 Co 3’^'- 
13’*). But that distinction is never presented as 
an eternal immanent relation, nor does Paul throw 
any light upon tlie Christological Question whether 
the Spirit is Christ’s ‘ very own.^ The practical 
religions purpose of his writings keeps suon fonnal 
and metaphysical speculations in the background. 

Into recent discussions as to the sources and the 
respective values of the varied elements blended 
toother in Paul’s concept of spirit we cannot 

1 Of. Moberiey, p. 1941. 

s Of. Sanday-Heodlom on Ro 1*. * So BBiy col. 4764. 
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enter. Recent research into the mystery ’religions ‘ 
^pean to indicate that, beyond a lew phrases, 
raul took little from that source;* and no more 
from Stoicism ;* and that not in Greek dualism 
bnt in the OT the roots of his ideas lie, whilst, 
above all, in his experience at oonversion and the 
subsequent manifestations of Christ in the Spirit 
within his breast he found the materials of his 
doctrine of the Spirit.^ 

LTTKRAnniii.->The toHowinx may be oonsolted : J. Weis^ 
n'm ^achfulg* Chritti, Gottingen, im ; A. Titlus, Die AT 
Lehre von der Seligkeii^ ii. ‘ Der PauHriismuii,’ TiibLagun, 1900 : 
P. Kdlbing, Die geistige Sinivirkung der Person Jesu auj 
Paulm, Gottingen, 1906; E. Sokolowski, Die Jiegrife von 
(tfiist und Leben hei PmUue, do. 1908 ; J. Moffatt, PaxU and 
Pauliniem^ London, 1910 ; A. E. Gaxrle, Studies of Paul 
and his Gospel, do. 1911, pp. 180 f., 2Cii-266 ; A. Schweitzer, 
Gesch. der paulin. Forsckung, Tubingen. 1011 ; Kirsopp Lake, 
The Earlier Epistles of St. PauU, London, 1011 ; C. Clemen, 
Der Kinfiuse der Mysterienreligycnien auf das dUeste Chris- 
tenthum, Giessen, 1918 ; H. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine <\f 
the Person qf Jesus Christ, London, 1912, pp. 60-60, 334 ff. ; 
W. M. Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul tn Terms of ths 
Present Dap, do. 1918. 

4. Johannine literature (Gospel of John, i £p.). 

— ^The teaching of the Fourth Gkispel concerning 
the Spirit is based upon sayings of Jesus, but the 
form of its presentation is shaped by the writer’s 
experience of the Spirit and his mUieu towards 
the close of the Ist century. The critical questions 
as to the authenticity of these sayings are, in part, 
mot by the writer’s view of the Spirit as inter- 
preting and supplementing the revelation of Jesus 
to meet new situations ana ever-enlarging sniritual 
capacity (14®®"’* 16*’"*). The Synoptic teaching is 
presupTOsed and supplemented. The endowment 
of the Spirit at Jesus’ baptism was abiding, com- 
plete, and imparted by Him to the disciples by 
msufflation after the Resurrection and Keturii to 
the Father (1*®^ 3*® 20*'® 7*“* 16^). Insteail of being 
an occasional helper in times of trial, the Spirit is 
promised as an indwelling perpetual Paraclete 
(Mt 1(P; cf. Jn 14^®^*) ; the meagre account of the 
promise of the eihision of the Spirit after His 
departure, in Luke (24^®), is expanded in the upper- 
room discourses (Jn 14-16), where the return of 
the Lord in the Spirit takes the place of, as it 
interprets, tlie e.schatological discourses in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Pauline teaching is modified 
and developed. The explosive working of the 
Spirit has vanished, prophecy is onlv mentioned 
as unconscious in Caiaphas (ll*‘), or lalse in here- 
tics (1 Jn 4^), and * spirits ’ are proved by a doctrinal 
test (I Jn 4^“® ; cf. 1 Co 12®), whilst the * chrism ’ of 
the Snirlt operates in the normal knowledge of 
every Dcliever, thus dispensing with the need for 
disoerners of spirits and * inspired teachers ’ 
(1 Jn cf. 1 Co 12®* ^®*®®). The Pauline 

characteristic of tlio Spirit as power is dropped, as 
also that of the Spirit as source of ethical gifts 
like faith and peace, whilst the operation of the 
^)irit as life-giving is more eniphasl^ (3®’® 6®®). 
Eternal life as a present possession is more con- 
spicuous, and the Spirit as * earnest ’ is not men- 
tioned. The glory of Christ is presented as His 
while on earth, and not as a quasi-physical radi- 
ance of the suprasensible world, closely associated 
with irreO/ta as a light-substance, as in Pauline 
teaching, and thereby the material ii^Uoations of 
Stoical conoep^bions are avoided. The Pauline 
view of the Spirit as imparting new knowledge 
(1 Co 2) is placed in the centre of the Johannine 
teaching. 

The older Hebrew idea of irveu^ca as wind and 
life-principle is kept (3®’* 20®*), but life is viewed 
not physically but as a moral fellowship with God. 
1 Bee artt. Mtstbribs. 

* Cf. II. A, A. Keonady, St, Paul arut the Mynlery- Religions, 
Ix>n<lon, 1918. 

a Gt. A. BonhiUTer, BpikUt und das ET, Oieasea, 1911. p. 178. 
4 Cf. P. Feine, Thsologis dss NT, Leipxig, 1911, pp. 362, 601 f. ; 
H. Weinel, Bib. Theologie des ET, Tiilniigvn, 1011, p. 318. 


Along with this appears tlio closest approach made 
’n Scripture to a view of TveOfia as a metaj>hysical 
principle, closely akin to tliat in the myHterj' 
eligioiis, where ‘spirit* is the divine essence com- 
municated to men in ecstasy or the sacraments. 
Spirit U from the supernatural order, is mighty, 
iiysterious, and free iii its working ; it comes irom 
lod to man, and imparts life and knowlt;dgc 
(3®*® 6®®**). It is the e.^^sential quality of the divine 
nature, the life-giving element in the utterances 
of the divine Son (4®'* 6‘®), and imparts to the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the cuchanst their efficacy, 
the one to initiate, the other to sustain, spiritual 
life. The language is very realistic, and almo.st 
suggests that vreO/ia is a substance,^ though its 
reception is ethically conditioned ; faith is pre- 
requisite, and repentance. Spirit opt'rates not 
magically hut morally in the enlightened coii- 
sciousness of the believer. 

There is a fresh proportion observable in tlie 
terminology of the Spirit (10 times). ‘The Holy 
Spirit’ as full title (tS liveOfia r6*'Ayw»') occurs but 
once, ‘Holy Spirit’ {llptOfxa "Ayiov) twice, and a 
personal designation, ‘ the I’aruciete’ (6 llapdKhfjTos, 
4 times; of the Risen Lord, 1 Jn 2*), meets us, 
which is particularized as ‘ tlie Spirit of Truth ’ (6 
times). There is no exact equivalent in Knglish 
for ‘the raraclete’; ‘Comforter,’ ‘Helper’ miss 
the legal nuance, whilst ‘ Advocate ’ does not cover 
the varied offices predicated in the Gospel, of which 
intercession forms no part.® The other designation, 
‘the Spirit of Truth,’ must be explained by tlie 
Johannine usage of truth, as deepest reality, and 
no bare abstraction — tlie reality of the divine life 
and order which hfis been revealed concretely, 
historical! V, personally, in Jesus Christ, who is the 
Truth (14®). Thus the Spirit of truth is ni.s Spirit 
—in one passage the Spirit and truth are idontiliwl 
(1 Jn 6®) — and its working is confined to believers, 
as an immanent, ]>ermauent agent, invested with 
personal qualities. 

Whether the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth, is a iiereon or not 
!• much debated. 

W. R. loKe goee too far when be saye : ' It is quite useless to 
aak whether, tor St. John, the Paraclete is a distinct hypoetaais 
in the Godbeail,' thou^i^h his further rouiark is true, that ‘ the 
category of personality is quite foreign to the Evangelist, as to 
his whole scnool.' * 

Tiie personal activities predicated of the Paraclete, teaching, 
remiiKung, witnessing, coiiviucirig, leading, speaking, hearing, 
glorifying (149U 15M the studied selection of masculine 

Verms for the neuter substantive irvev^a (it is & irapaekyjTos, not 
rh wofaekiiTov, and the personal pron. <k«ivov is steadily used, 
above all, the functions disi’.harged, imply personality. 

As Bwete puts it, * That He fulfils tno whnl«> of our Lord’s 
personal functions towards the Ohiiroh, that He belongs to the 
catogory of Paraclete — Teacher, Director, Protector, Counsellor 
^this invests Him with all the essential attributes of that 
which we understand by personality. ’4 

Dial the Paraclete is not identical with the spiritual presence 
of Christ in His Church (ITioluck, Reuse) is clear from the 
designation of Him as 'another Panu^lcto ' (dAAor vapoKkuror, 
1416 ^ distinct from Christ, who sends Him, and to whom the 
Spint bears witness, as He glorifles Him (IC** pii4). And, if 
language means anything, when the Spirit is said to hear and 
receive Gie things that He annoiinoos, hyposUtisatlon is surely 
implied. And so 'we must think of the Spirit as an in- 
dependent spiritual Centre, proceeding from both God and the 
Exalted Christ.’" In the conjoint ‘sending’ of the Spirit by 
the Father and the Son we have the basis of the later western 
addition of the ‘1^'ilioque' clause to the NicBno-Oonstantino- 
poll tan Cro^, Uiough His sultordinatlon to the Son is not 
necessarily implied when His office is related almost entirely tn 
the interpretation and furtherance of the revelation of Ooti 
made in and by the Bon. Rut there is nothing said about an 
eternal nrc>crsiiion in the word ienepevereu ; the U>uqK>ral 
mission 18 alone in view. The coming of the Spirit is conditioned 
by the departure and glorification of the Son (167 73»), tftough 
whether the Spirit acquired thereby 'a possibility of His inter- 


t Of. E. F. Scott, The Fourth Oospei, p. 2H0 f. 

*8ee art. Advocatb, vol. 1. p. 189 f., and artt. ‘ Paraclete * In 
HDB iil. 665 if., EBi iii. 8567 ft. 

» DCG 1. 891* ; cf. J. R6ville, U Qualriime Eoarujile, Paris, 
1901, p. 254. 

4 Hole SpirU in the ET, p. 292 ; of. <J, B. Stevens, The 
Johannine Theology, London, 18fM, ch. viii. 

® Titlus, ET Lehre von der Seligkeit, iii. 102. 
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jMnetrating human nature/ ^ or death was neceisarv to liberate 
Ohriet's eph-it from bodily and apatial limitations (HolUsmann. 
Loisv), is not expressly stated, ^ther, the Spirit is withheld 
until the revelation which it is His office to explain and enforce 
is completed. The Spirit's relation to the Son is analogous to 
that of the Son to the Father. He comes not in His own name, 
to speak seif-originated messages, but to testify to and glorify 
the Son, even as the Son did the Father. Within the Gnnrch 
the Spirit is the mode whereby the Risen Ijord is yet present, 
and, us the ‘other Paraclete.* the Spirit is a perpetual immanent 
teacher and exegete, a colleague in the Church's witness for 
Christ, convincing and convicting the world of its unbelief, 
wrongtiess, peril, and guilt 1586 les-ii). His activity 

is so real and effective within the Church that all previous 
workings of the Spirit are, in comparison, as nothing (y*^), and 
‘frotn the Spirit’ the individual gains the assurance that he 
abides in Ood and God abides In him (t Jn 3^ 4*3). 

Litbratukr.— The following may also be consulted : on the 
term * Paraclete* (‘ Advocate 0 '• J- C. Hare, The Miaeum of the 
Comforter^, ed. E. H. Plumptre, London, 1876, note K; E. 
Hatch, Eaaaya in Biblical urerk, Oxford, 1886, p. 82 f.: F. 
Field, Note^ on Translation of NT (Otliim Norvic. iil.), Cam- 
bridge, 1899, p. 10*2 f. ; E. A. Abbott. Johannine Vocabulary ^ 
London, 1906, 1720 k., ParmiosiSt ao. 1904, 1418 a. ; B, F. 
Westcott, Comm.^ ii. [do. 1880J 211 f., odd. Note to 
Jn 1410 ; T. Zahn, Das Evang. des Jofuinnea'^, Leipzig, 1906, 
p. 664. 

More generally ; F. J. A. Hort, The Way, The Troth, The 
Life, Oambildge and Ijondon, 1894; M. Goguel, La Notion 
johanni^ne de I’esprit, Paris, 1902 ; E. F. Scott, The Fourth 
GospeD, Edinburgli, 1909 ; B. W. Bacon, 2'he Fourth Gospel in 
Research and iMtate, London, 1910 ; J. Moffatt, The Theology 
of the Gospels, do. 1612, ch. v. ; artt. in DCG (J, Denney, 
W. R. Inge) on * Holy Spirit,' and ' John, Gospel of,' give good 
bibliographies. 

V. Church history and doctrine, —EncU 
of the groat periods of Church hi.story ■— the 
Patviatic, mc(Uioval, and Keforination — lias been 
occupied with some aspect of this (somplex theme. 
In the first period (1st to 6th cent.) the Fathers 
firew the main lines of doctrine concerning the 
orsonality, deity, and procession of the Holy 
pirit. I'hat doctrine of the procession was, 
during the mediteval period, one of tlie cnitses 
wliich, unhappily, still sunder the Eastern and 
Western Churches. At the lleformation and 
during the modem period interest centred chiefly 
in the work of the Holy Spirit in redemption and 
.sanctification, and the (;onstitutioti and organiza- 
tion of the Christian Church. Such results as 
Jiave atteiulcd these discussions are formulated in 
creed-s, symbols, and confessions. There is, how- 
ever, a striking disproportion between the place of 
the Holy Spirit in the formularies of the Church 
and in its religious experience. For the latter we 
must have recourse to the liturgies and hymns 
used in worship, to movements (Mon tan ism, 
Mysticism, Quakerism) which have often been 
frowned upon, if not rcjuiwsed, by ccclesiasticism, 
and religious biographies ; and outside the Church 
philosophical discussions have modified the con- 
cepts or spirit and personality, so that there is a 
wide-spread conviction in the pre.sent age that the 
Patristic formulation in the Creeds of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit is inadequate and requires to be 
re-iiioiildcd and ro-stuted in terms of mcslern 
tliought. These various aspects may be grouped 
thus, following, so far a.s possible, the chrono- 
logical order; (1) to the formulation of the deity 
and personality of the Holy Spirit in the Nicasno- 
Comstantinopolitan Creed (to a.d. 381-461); (2) 
the doctrine of the Procession to the Great Schism 
(‘Filioque’ controversy); (3) distinctive develop- 
ments within Roman Catholicism (to Vatican 
Council, A.D. 1870); (4) Reformation and ^ost- 
Reformation developments ; (6) the Holy Spirit in 
liturgies and hymnology ; (6) mysticism and the 
Holy Spirit; (7) modem philosophy and the Holy 
Spirit. 

I. To the Nicano - Constantinopolitan Creed 
(Chalcedon,**A.D. 4 ^ 1 ). — The doctrine of the person 
of the Holy Spirit is part of the general Christian 
doctrine of Cfod,* and the relations of the Holy 
1 W. Milligan, The Asestuion and Heavenly Priestkood qf 
Our Lord, Ijondon, 1891, pp. 209 ff., 213. 

9 See art. God, vol. vf. eip. pp. 26^-268. < 


Spirit to the other Persons, and to the Son specifi- 
cally, fall for fuller consideration under the art. 
Trinity. The deliberate formulation of the 
doctrine does not begin until the middle of the 4th 
cent, and could not be attempted until the Church 
had settled the previous question as to the divinity 
of Christ. The result may be at once stated. 
The article in the Nicene Creed, xal {mare^ofiey di) 
els t 6 Ayiov vvedpa, is expanded in the so-called 
Niemno-Constantinopolitan Creed to xai {wiareiiopey 
di) els t 6 wevpa rb Ay toy, rb Kipioy^ rb rb ix 

roO rarpbs ixTopeuSpeyoy, rb <ri/y irarpl Kal vl<p <rvyirpo<r- 
Kvvoipevov Kal ervydo^ai^bpeyoy, rb XaX^<rav did rQy 
vpofjiyjTQy,^ 

We may take those two Creeds as landmarks for 
the historical stages of the discussion : (a) to A.D. 
326 ; (6) 326-381 (?) 

(«) To A.D. Sl^S.—ThQ apostolic age bequeathed 
to its successors four views of the Holy Spirit : (1) 
as an attribute of God without hypostatization ; 
(2) as an impersonal energy or operation ; (3) as 
a gift, expressed in impersonal terms ; (4) as a 
Person with distinct hypostatization. The last 
was kept prominent before the Church by the 
baptismal Wmula,^ the constant association of 
the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son as 
the object ol faith and worship, and the expositions 
of the faith such a.s meet us in the various early 
forms of the so-called Apostles’ Creed.* The 2nd 
cent, apologists, in their polemic with heathendom, 
fell back upon the better-known philosophical 
terms, the Logos and Wisdom ((/g'.y.), to explain 
the creative providential operations of God in the 
world, and the inspiration of Scripture (OT), and, 
like Philo before them, found it dittieiilt to keep 
the concept of Spirit distinct from that of the 
Logos.* In the early crude Christological specnla- 
tiuris the Spirit, viewed as a divine essence, was 
frequently idcnlilied with the Son.® Gradually, 
however, the distinction between the Son ( — pre- 
existent Logos) and the Spirit becomes clearer, 
Justin phujing the Spirit third in order* in the 
divine name, Theophilus introducing the term 
‘Trinity’ (rpids) in a passage where Wisdom 
(-Spiiit) is ditl’erentiatea from the Logos and 
Athenagorus appears to have grasped the idea of 
the Spirit as the unifying bond of the divine life, 
and marks the unity and distinction of these 
united beings.® Yet he withholds the predicate 
$e6s from the Spirit, when it is given to the Father 
and the Son;* Justin appears to rank Him with 
angels as objects of worship,** and Tatian sub- 
ordinates Him to the Son as His ‘ minister.’ ** The 
same position is found in the Gnosticism (g.v.) of 
Basilides,” and the necessity of refuting the many 
Gnostic systems, by reflex action, directed attention 
to the inner relations within the Deity, though 
the Son rather than the Spirit was the main theme 
of consideration. Summaries of the traditional 
teaching of the Church were drawn up as Rules of 
Faith, and made the norm by which heretical 
doctrines were tested.** Irenteus, as against the 

1 H. Densinffer, Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionxm et 
deelarationurr^^, Freiburg I. B., 1918, pp. 30, 38. 

3 Mt ‘28« ; cf. Did. vil. 1, 8 ; JusUn Mart. Apol. L 61«- ». 

8 For Old Roman Symbol cf. art. Oanns and Artiolm 
(E cumenical), vol. iv. p. 287^. 

< Just. Mart. Apol. ii. 10; Theophilue of Antioch, od AxUol 
i. 7, ii. 10, 16, 18, 28 ; Athena^oroe, Leg. 6 ; of. T. Bees, The 
Holy Spint, London, 1916, p. 114 ff. 

» Just Mart Apol. i. 83 ; Hennas, Sim. v. 6. ^ 6. 6, ix. 1. 1 ; 
Pseud-Olem., ad Cor. 9B 149; of. Iren. adv. Beer. v. 1, 2; 
TRtiaii, Or. ad Grcee. 7 ; TertuU. Anol. 21, adv. Mare. iU. 16, 6, 
de Car. Chr. 18 ; see Liffhtfoot, oa Olem. Bom. ix. 4, and art. 
ADomANisM, vol. 1. p. 1(»K 

« Apol. L 18, To^w. ’ Ad Autol. il. 16. 

8 Leg. 10. 4, 12. 2, 24. » Ih. 10. 

10 Apof. i. 6. *1 Or. adv. Qreso. 18. 

19 Of. vol. il. p. 429. 

18 Of. Iren. adv. Hm. i. 10. 1, HI. S. 1, i. 9. 4 ; Tert de Prase. 
Uwr. 18, djs Vel. Virg. 1, adv. Prax. ii. 9 (ed. A. Souter, 
London, 1920), adv. Mare. i. 6, 21; Origen, de Princ., pnof. 
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emanation theoir of Valentinus, who placed the 
Son and the Holy Spirit remotely and secondarily 
in a syzygy, unites them with God as ‘ His Hands’ 
by which lie created the world, ^ and Tertullian, 
unlike Irenaeus, does not hesitate to borrow the 
Gnostic term xpopoX-fi (Lat. emiasio) to describe the 
mode of issue of the Son and the Spirit from God, 
but he guards against the notion that it implies 
severance, and uses the illustrations of the root, 
the tree, and the fruit, the fountain, the river, 
and the stream, the sun, tlie ray, and the apex, to 
express the processions of the Son and the Spirit 
from, whilst yet continuing in union with, God.^ 
Against the Monarchianism (q.v.) of Praxeas he 
asserted an economical Trinity, in which the Spirit 
Iiod a hypostatic distinction, being third in order, 
*tho third name of divinity,’ the ‘vicar* of the 
Son, to whom He is subordinate, though Ho is 
divine, since He is ‘of one substance’ with the 
Father.* In Sabellianism (q.v.) the Holy Spirit 
receives more mention, but Ho and the Father and 
the Son are merely phases of the successive 
temporal manifestations of God, who is, in Stoic 
fashion, by a dialectic process, extended into a 
Trinity and contracts into a monad again, and 
thereby hypostatic distinction vanishes.^ With 
Paul of Samosata (c. 269) the Logos and the Spirit 
arc identical, and simply properties or attributes 
of (Tod, and the Spirit wrought in Jesus as a mere 
power or influence, ‘ not essentially (oiVtwJws) but 
as a quality ’ (irotdrirra). The two forms of Mon- 
archianism, the modalistic and the dynamistic, 
found in Sabelliiis and Paul of Samosata their 
clearest utterance, and their standpoints also 
indicate the rival theories, representative of 
heathen pantheism and Jewish monotheism re- 
spectively, which confronted the Church. Orijjen 
(c. A.i). 185-264) rose above the materialistic Stoical 
view of Tertullian,® for to him the Holy Spirit was 
no mere influence, but ‘ an intellectual suiwtance,* 
‘an energetic essence but not an ener^,’* but in 
his freer speculations ho regarded the l^irit, like 
Tertullian, as subordinate to the Son. Discussing 
(he passage ‘ all things were made by Him ’ (sr. 
the Logos, Jn 1*), ho throws out three possible 
views ; («) that the Spirit was made by the Logos ; 
or (6) was ‘ungenerate’ (dy^yyijroy'^), like the 
Father ; or (c) has no proper essence (oior(a) beyond 
the Father and the Son. He inclines to (a), allow- 
ing that the Spirit is in honour and rank above all 
other creatures, but younger than and inferior to 
the Son, whom He needs for botli subsistence and 
attributes.* As Westcott observed, the temporal 
manifestation, and not the essential immanence, 
of the Trinity is in view.* Elsewhere Origen had 
pointed out that Scripture had nowhere clearly 
indicated whether the Spirit is to be regarded as 
bom or (like the Father) ‘ungenerate,’ as also 
whether He was a Son or not.^* But a different 
note is heard when he states that ho found no 
passage in Scripture asserting that Ho is a creature, 
and that in the Rule of Faith the Spirit is associated 
with the Father and the Son in dignity and honour, 
and that there can be nothing greater or less within 
the Trinity.^' Both these views came into collision 
in the next century, the subordinationism finding 
expression in Dionysius of Alexandria (f A.D. 265) 

J Jdv. Hcbt. Iv. prinf. 4 ; of. »6. 7. 4. 

* Adt. Praso. 7, 8, 25. 

* lb, 0, 30, de Praue. liter. 18, adv. Prax. 2 (cd. A. Soutcr, 
London, 1020); cf. ERE vl. 261*. 

4 Kpiphaniut, Huer. 62 ; Dasil. Epp. 210. 5, 214. 5 ; Athanamus, 
Or. «. Arian, iv. 12. 26. 

Of. Tert. de Anima, 6-0. 

® De Prine. i. L 8 ; frag. 87, ed. A. E. Brooke, The Con^ 
mentary of Origen on S. John'e Goepel, Cambridge, 1890, ii. 262. 

T For tbit term cf. art Ecmomiakimm, voI. v. p. 676* ; Suioer, 
The$., Amsterdam, 1682, pp. 40-58. 

8 In Joan. H. 10 (6J. » DCB Iv. 186*». 

18 De Prine.t prmL u Ib. i. ill. 7 ; pr»f., 4. 


and Eusebius of Cs^area (A.D. 264-.340),^ the 
other, luised on Scripture aiul tradition, pass- 
ing by way of Gregory of Neoewsarea (t a.d. 270 ) 
— who spoKe of the Spirit as ‘having His sub- 
sistence from the Father ’ * and ‘ above cveaturely 
8t.ate or servitude, co-eternal, equal in sovereignty, 
and ever with the Son’* — to Athamisius and 
thence to the great Cappadocians, Basil, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. Yet Origen 
prepared the way for tlie ultimate solution by liis 
doctrine of the generation of the Son as an eternal 
immanent relation within the Goiiliead, which 
explained the consubstantiality of the Son and the 
Father, and then, by inference, of tiie Sinrit with 
both. 

{b) To A.D, $t6-E8L — Before dealing with that 
solution, we must briefly outline tlie outward 
history within this period. Although Arius in his 
Thalia regarded the Trinity as com|>osed of ]ierson8 
whoso glories and essences differe<l infinitely,* 
another generation passed before the (piestion con- 
cerning the Spirit’s place in the Godhead was 
definitely considered. The various Arian and 
semi- Allan synods hold between 340 and 360 men- 
tioned the Spirit in their creeds, but confined their 
attention to His work in the main, admitted His 
personal existence, anatliematizeil those who 
regarded Him as a part of God, or, in Sabellian 
fashion, confused Him with the Father and the 
Sou,® but went no further than alii ruling a unity 
of agreement between the ‘ Persons ’ of the Trinity, 
and hesitated about assigning the predicate of 
deity to the Spirit.® But about a.d. 358 in Egypt, 
and a few years later in Asia Minor, under the 
influence of a deposed bishop of Constantinople, 
Macedonius, and his follower, Marathonius, the 
doctrine was widely disseminated, reaching tlie 
West in a short time, that the Spirit ‘was simply 
a creature, a servant of the Son, one of the 
ministering spirits, diflering only in depree from 
the angels.’^ They were variously styled Mace- 
donians, Marathonians, ‘ Piieumatoniaelioi,’ and, 
by Athana.siu8, the ‘Tropicoi,’ because they inter- 
preted Scripture passages as rpoirof, ‘metaphors,’ 
At once this view was assailed by synods, orations, 
and the pen. At Alexandria, iii 362 and 363, it 
was anatnematized, and the doily, consubstanti- 
ality,® and the duty of glorifying the Spirit with 
the Father and Son were enjoined.* In the West 
a series of councils were held in Rome (A.D. 369- 
380),** adopting the same course, and a letter from 
Pope Damasus expressing Western opinion was 
endorsed by no fewer than 146 Eastern hi-shops at 
Antioch in A.D. 378. Finally in 381, at Constanti- 
nople, a council (later recognized as the 2nd 
ecumenical) was held, at whicii the Nicerie Creed 
was confirmed, the Macedonians anathematized, 
the worship of the Spirit as co-equal with the 
Father and the Son enjoined by imperial decree 
(and rigorously enforced by a subscription test two 
years later).** Tlie decisions, however, rested on 
weightier support than the imperial fiat. Athana- 
sius (g'.v.), the great Cappadocian triumvirate,** 
Didymus the Blind, and Epiphanius had written 
treatises or produced orations refuting the Ma<;e- 

1 de Ecr.. Theot. lii. 6. 

8 Expoeitio Fidei {PO x. 086 1.\ 

^ lb., ad fin, 4 Athan. de Syn. 1 6. 

8 Cf. Athan. de Syn, 23-80 ; tor oreedH see Hahn-Harnack, 
Bibliothek der SymboU^, Breslau, 1897, pp. 188-1^09. 

8Cf. 2tid Oonf. of Antioch, a.d. 841, and the 'MarrosUch,' 
A.n. 845. 

7 Athan. Ep. ad Serap. 1. 1 ; of. art. Mackdomanism, vol. vlil. 

p. 226. 

8 So Soc. /IE ill. 7. 8 Athan. at/ JnHa/n. 4. 

10 Of. Hefele, ConoiUengeeeh.^, Freihiirfir i. B., 187.‘i--90, i. 789-743. 
u For the question as to the validity of the Council and 
whether the creed which bears its name actually emanatuH 
from it cf. arti Cohncils amd Stsods, vol. iv. p. lOO^, Oribds 
ASD Artiolxb (Ecumenical), vol. iv. p. 289 f. 

*8 See art Oappadociar xiiBoiiOor. 
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doniann and EunomianisTii ( 7 .?’.), and worked oiit 
a doctrine of the Trinity. We Bummarize their 
conclusions so far as th<"y bear u|K)n the dcit^ and 
personality of the Holy Spirit. That the Spirit is 
a living being iw assunica becau.He scarcely ques- 
tioned. Yet Gregory of Nazianzus discusses 
every possible view. The Spirit either is a self- 
sulwiKting sulKstance, or subsists in another as an 
ficcuient, or in God. If an accident, He would be 
an activity of God, actuated but not active, and 
ceasing to be when the activity ceased. If a 
substance {oitaLa)^ He is either a creature of God or 
God. But Scripture says that He is active, 
‘ w'orking,’ ‘ speaking,’ ‘ separating,’ etc., so He is 
more than an energy, an accident of God ; and, 
since also we believe in Him and are perfected in 
TTiiii, He is no creature, but is included in the idea 
of God. Therefore in substance He must be God, 
otherwise a creature essentially different from the 
divine would be intruded within the Trinity, and 
t,ho unity of the Trinity would be disrupted. 
And it were blasphemous to worship a creature.^ 
Further, the predi<!ates of eternity and omni- 
presence ascribed by Scripture (Ac 5*, 1 Co 2*®^* 
3‘« 2 Co i3^\ 1 Jn 4'*, Mt 28^®, Gn V 

most cited) to the Spirit, His glorious titles. His 
innate underived goodness and holiness, His o[>era- 
tions in creation and redemption — e.y., perfecting 
angels, quickening, liberating, sanctifying, ‘deify- 
ing’ men and uniting them to God -are ])roperties 
and }}rerogatives of no creature hut of God alone, 
and so the Spirit must Iw divine.® Again, since 
the working of the Spirit is similar to that of the 
Father and the Son, that similarity argues a com- 
munity of essence.* Indeed the working of the 
Godhead is one, and, as the grace of the Father 
through the Son is completed in the Spirit, ‘ the 
Spirit is conjoined with and inseparable from the 
Father and Son in every operation.’* The Spirit 
is the perfecting cause in the united threefold 
divine working, and to reject the Spirit is to make 
faith in the Son impossible, to frustrate the 
blessings convoyed in baptism, to forfeit one’s son- 
ship.® That conjunction and co-operation imply 
coequality, and the numerical order of names in 
the baptismal formula implies connumeration, not 
subnumeration {frvpapL$fjir)<TiSf virapl$fxri<rLs) or sub- 
ordinatitm.® Further, sim« the Spirit is the 
Spirit of the Son, ‘His very own,’ He stands 
related to the Son as the Son to the Father, i.e. 
consubstantially and inseparably, and is in Ootl 
by virtue of being in the Son, who is also in (5o<i.’ 
Therefore the Holy Spirit is rightly included in 
the Godhead, and to be worshipped and glorified 
with the Father and the Son as aivine.® 

It is not within our prorinoe to discusB the Scriptural exegeeli 
which supplies the material, and the Neo-FIatonlo metaphysics 
which furnishes the formal, principles of this argumentation. 
But, before proceeding to the next section, It Is hnperative to 
keep In mind that the ' personality ' predicated of the Holy 
Spirit, as of the others in the Trinity, Is not the modem con- 
cept of a self-couBcious, self-determtning ego. Rather, ‘the 
three subjects ranked neither as separate persons^ nor as attri- 
butes of the reed divine being, but as three special bearers or 
independent /ooi of all attributes and activities of their common 
divinity, and also of a peculiar and characteristic property.' 9 


1 The Five Theological Orations, od. A. J. Mason, Cambridge, 
1899, V. 0 ; Athan. (id Scrap. 1. 17, 20, ill. 0 ; Gregory Nax. f 10. 

3 Athan. ad Setup, i. 23 (T., iii 8 ; Basil, dsSpir. Sonet, ohs. 9. 

10, 19, 24 ; Gregory Na*. Theol. Oral. v. 14, 33 ; Didymus, 

de Trin. ii. ; of. Niccta of Bemeslana (A. B. Burn, Cambridge, 
1906), de Sp. S. v.w* xviii. 

a Basil, Ep. 189. 

4 Athan. ad Scrap, i. 14 ; Basil, dc Spir. Sanot. 10 [881. 

0 Basil, do Spir. Sanet. 10-12, 16. 

6 /6. 9, 18 ; cf. Greg. Nax. Theol. Oral. v. 19. 

7 Athan. ad Scrap. 1. 27 f., 26 ad Jin., 27, III. 6, iv. 8 : Basil, 
(U Spir. Sanct. 17 (48), 18 (45). Ep. &4. 

8 See, further, artt. AraAMAfitus, vol. U. p. 172 ; CAPFADOofAN 
Thmolooy, vol. iil. p. 212 f. ; and Trwity. 

0 P. Nltxsch, Evanj. Dogm., Freiburg i. B., 1389-92. il. 416 ; 
quoted by W. P. Paterson, The Rule qf Faiths, London, 1912, 
p. 218, n. 2. 


2 . The doctrine of the Procession (Filioqne 
controversy). — We divide thia section, which 
covers a thousand years, into two parts; (a) the 
divergence between the Eastern and Western 
Churches in doctrine, and (6) its conciliar expres- 
sion. 

(a) The Nioseno-Constantinopolltan Creed, after 
asserting in Scriptural phi*ases the consulkstanti- 
ality of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the 
Son, formulated, in the clause t6 in toO irarpds 
iKvoptvbfievQVf that wherein He is differentiated from 
them. As ‘ uiigeneracy ’ {dyivv-gaia) denotes the 
Hoecinl characteristic of the Father as having 
tne divine essence within and from Himself, so 
‘generation’ {yhvgeris) B,nd ‘procession’ {iKrefjLrJ/iSf 
€KTr6pti>aii) denote the special characteristic of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit respectively, as they 
eternally derive tlieir being from the one fount of 
deity.* As against the Macedonians ‘procession* 
imiilies that tlie Spirit is not a creature, and also 
ovtulos the Eiinomian dilemma that He is either 
‘ ungenerate ’ or ‘ generate,’ whilst the combination 
of Scriptural passages (Jn 16®*, 1 Co 2*®)® in the 
formula removed the ground for complaint often 
urged against the unscriptural Nioene terra 
o/AooOiTiof. The relation of the Spirit to the Son is 
not dealt with in the original form of this Symliol. 
The Greek Fathers of this period at times touch 
the matter. Thejj^ appear to shrink from using 
the t-orm ‘ procession’ of the Spirit’s timeless rela- 
tion to the Son, sometimes using Jn 16**, ‘receiv- 
ing from the Son,’ in tliat connexion (so Athana- 
siiiH and Kpiphanius), at other times drawing a 
distinction Ijetwocn the egress of the Son and 
Spirit, the former being immediately, the latter 
mediately through the Son, from tlie lOvther. 
This distinction, shaped by Gregory of Nvssa,* 
became the typical Eastern formula.* Ami yet, 
in other passages, the Son and the Father appear 
08 conjoined in the origination of the Holy Spirit® 
— a view which is never directly opposed for four 
centuries, except by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(t 429) and Theodoret (+ 458).® 

In the West another direction was taken. 
Hilary (c. 360) had asked, without answering, the 
uestion whether the Sinrit’s receiving from the 
on difiered in meaning Irom the Spirit’s nroeeed- 
ing from the Father (Jn 16** 15®*), and Ambrose 
(t 397) regarded the terms as parallel, though he 
did not teach the doctrine of an eternal procession 
from the Son."* It was Augustine, Ambrose’s 
pupil, who laid down the doctrine of tlio dual 

E rocession, i.e. that the Spirit eternally proceeds 
:om the Father and the Son, who together (and 
not, as in Greek theology, the Father solely) con- 
stitute the princApium oi the Spirit, 

Not that they constitute two pHneipia, as the Easterns later 
allcfi^cd, or that He proceeds from them as they are hjqxmtati- 
cally distinct, but ‘ secundum hoc quod utiuin sunt . . . sicut 
Pater ct Filius unos Dens ct ad creaturani relative umis creator 
et unus Dominus, sio relative ad Splritum sanctum unuiii 
principium.'® 

He deduces the doctrine from Scripture, from 
the ‘ insufflation * in Jn 10®*.® Augustine had per- 
ceived that in the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
taught by the Greeks, subordination was not 
thoroughly excluded so long as the * procession ’ of 
the Spirit was regarded na serial from the Father 
to ana through the Son ; so he reconstructed that 

J Gre^. Naz. Or, xxxix. 12, xxv., Theol. Oral. v. 8 ; Greg. Nys, 
adv. Bun. 1 ; cf., on the term, Suicer. p. 1U68 f. 

3 See Ilort, T 100 Dissertations, Cambridge, 1870, p. 86, n. 4. 

» See vol. lii. p. 2l4t‘. 

4 Cf. .John Dain. de Fide Orihad. i. 12. 

B Greg. Naz. Or. xxxvil., t6 ii a/ix^oir avrottiuvov ; Wd, Alex. 
deSpir. Sanet. Sfi 84-37 ; Epiph. Aneor. lx. 60 f., wop’ ifi^or^pw, 
73, Ik, irapii irarpof koL vtov ; 

* Wee art. Amtiocunne THBOLoev, vol. l. p. 686. 

7 De Spir. Sanct. ii. 11. 

® De Trin. v. 14. 

fl Ib. Iv. 29 (PL xlii. 908); Tract, in Joann, xdx. 7«. 
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doctrine and conceived of the Trinity as an eternal 
reciprocity of relations. 

* Semper aique inseparabiiiter, . . . timul in invicom. neuter 
BoluB, . . . quia unum suiit relative.' ^ 

In that eternal mutual relation the spirit is the 
mutual love of l)oth tlie Father and the Son, the 
harmony of their unity and equality, their com- 
munion, essential ho)ines.<», very nature and 
substance.* This doctrine of the dual procession 
>eriiieated the Western Church and eventually 
ound expression in the inserted clause ‘Filioq^ue* 
in iiatin translations of the Nicaeuo-Constantmo- 
politan Creed. 

{b) * Filioqtie^ (crmcif tar). —This con- 

troversy strictly bclonj^s to ecclesiastical history 
and not to the history of doctrine, but, for 
completeness, a brief outline is given. The first 
recorded mention of the insertion of the * Filiooue ’ 
clau.so appears in connexion with the Council at 
Toledo (A.D. 589) on the occasion of King 
Reccared’s conversion from Arianism.* The inter- 
polated creed was popular in Spain, France, and 
England, but not even Charlemagne could induce 
Leo III. to authorize its adoption in Rome (802). 
The innovation of this teaching was one of the 
counts of Photins’s indictment against the Western 
Church in a.J). 866 , which led t-o a rupture three 
years later. Not until A.D. 1017 did the interpola- 
tion receive official sanction at Rome, by Benedict 
VIII., and this was followed by the schism in 1054. 
At Bari, in 1099, Anselm of (binterbury produced 
liis treatise on this theme ; hut not till the 2nd 
Council of Lyons (1274) did re-union ajmear 
practicable. An agreement was reached, explain- 
ing the dual procession as * not from two vrincipia 
but om 2 >rincipiynit by one “ spiration ” and not 
two,’ but attempts to enforce the agreement met 
with violent resistance in the Eastern Churches. 
Again at Ferrara-Florenco, 1489,* a formula was 
reached in which the (ireeks accepted Filioque ns 
—per Filium. But synodal letters revoked the 
agreement in 1442 and 1463, and the following 
year the Eastern Church was under the nile of the 
Turk. At Bonn (1875) the Old Catholics at- 
tempted to heal the long-running sore, but the 
results reached lack official recognition,* 
LrrKRATURK.— On the I’atrUtiu doctrine tho boat work in 
EnKli«h is by H. B. Swete, art. ‘ Holy Ghost,' in DV.B ill. 
118 fT. ; see also hi§ The Holy Spirit in Um Anoirnt Church, 
Lotidon, 1012. Good introductionH and auinmartet) may i>e 
found in A. Harnack, Dognieni^sch,, Eng. tr., London, 18J)4-00, 
iv. 108-187; G. Thomasius, DcwrmanfffjroA., Erlangen, 1874, i, 
28C-202 ; see also F. J. A. Hort, l\oo Vimrta/ions, Cambridge, 
1870; H. M. Gwatkin, Studie^> o/ Arianitsm'^, Cambridge, 
1900; J. F. Bethune- Baker, An Introd. to the Early Jlifit. o/ 
Christian Doctrine, liOndon, pn. 107-288. 

On the hiatory of the doctrine of the prooetwiion aee the blblio 
graphy in DCDxW. 183. The Btatidnrd works are : J. G. Walch, 
llvst. Conirovergice Qraecorum Latinomnique de Procemone 
Spiriius Sancti, Jena, 1761 ; H. B. Swete, The IHrI. of the 
Doctrine of the Proceseum of the Holy Spirit, Oatnbridge, 1876. 

3. Later Roman Catholic developments. —These 
developments, so far as they concern the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, bear uiion His work in the 
inspiration of Scripture and tradition, and as 
guaranteeing the infallibility of the jiope when 
pronouncing ca; crtMcf/ro: the doctrines implicit in 
the sources of revelation. The former was dealt 
with at the Tridentine Council (A.D. 1546-1563), 
the latter at the Vatican (A.D. 1870). Before 
narrating the develo]mientM, a brief r(isum^ of the 
previous history of opinion may fill 3 ’^ be in.serted 

1 Gf. Ep. 288l2ff. (PI xxxUi. 1043), de Trin. vi. 9 ib, (xlii. 
920). 

2 De Trin. v. 12 (PL xlii. 019) vi. 6 (ih. 027), xv. 27 (ib. 1080), 
de Christ. Doet. i. 6, de Civ. Det, xl. 24 ; aee, further, vol. vl. p. 
262 f. and vol. iv. p. '240‘». 

8 Bui cf. art. Crkedb and Articles (Ecumenical), vol, iv. p. 
240», and A. E. Bum, ‘ Some Spanish MSS. of the Constantino- 
polltan Creed,’ in JThSt lx, [1908] 30111. 

* Cf. vol. iv. p. 199. 

8 See, further, art. ORint Orthodox Church, vol. vi. pp. 
4261.. 432 f. 


here. The organ of the Holy Spirit's utterances 
was regarded by the sub-apostolic age as supremely 
the OT,* and until the disapiioarauce of })rophGtH 
towards the end of the 2nd cent. A.D. their pre- 
sence within the Church visibly attested the Spirit’s 
rule and guidance.* The excesses of ecstatic pro- 
phecy in MonLinism (g.tt.), and its protest against 
ecclesiastical laxity, provoked a reaction and 
strengthened episcopal organization, and hence- 
forth the opis<u)pai:y was regarded as alone 
possessing a ‘eharism,* as the custodian of un- 
written, apostolic tradition, and the bond of 
Church unity.” Against the heresies of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries the.so traditions ivere n.sed. along 
wdtli and equal to N'l' Scriptures, as st.andard« of 
doctrine; and the presence of bishops in general 
councils made possible the famous canon of tradi- 
tion, 08 ‘quod ubiqiie, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est.' * The general councils were 
held to be specially inspired liy the Holy Spirit,® 
Cregory the Great (t o04) even ranking the first 
four general councils as equal in authority to the 
four Gospels,® and with this the East was in 
accord.^ One strong objection, indeed, of the 
Eastern Church to the interpolation of ‘Filioque’ 
was that it lacked ecumenical sanction. This is 
not the place to narrate the long struggles between 
East ana West over papal supremacy, and between 
the Western Councils® and the popes as to the 
seat of authority. In sum, the papacy had be- 
come virtually an absoluti.sin under the form of a 
constitutional monarchy, and the Reformers (see 
below) challenged the entire .system. At Trent it 
was decreed that unwritten traditions were equal 
in authority with the written Scriptures, since they 
had come down in unbroken succession from the 
apostles, who hail received tlumi from the mouth 
ot Christ Himself, or from the Holy Spirit’s 
dictation ; that the OT Apocrypha i.s canonical ; 
that only the Holy Mot her Church can authorita- 
tively interpret and judge the true sense of 
Scripture, limited by the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers; that the Latin Vulgate is the authentic 
form of Scripture for preaching controversies, etc.® 
Although the Holy Spirit wa,s .mipposed to preside 
at the sessions, only rarely is any decree made 
alluding to His prompting;** and the question 
whether the pope was the ultimate repository of 
tradition was aaroitly evaded. Bellarmine, how- 
ever (t 1621), threw out the i«lea that the word of 
the Church, i,e. either of a Council or of the ixipe 
teaching ex cathedra, was no mere word of man, 
liable to error, but in some mode [aliquo modo) 
Gixl’s word, i.c. put forth by the nssi.stance and 
governance of the Holy Spirit.** The papacy of 
Pius IX. (1846-78) marks the enactment of lhat 
view. His first encyclical (Nov. IS48) asserted 
infallibility, as also the declaration of the im- 
maculate conception (1854) ; ** he asMcrted that * la 
tradizione sono io,’ and the Vatican (kmncil, while 
limiting the expo.sition of revelation or the deposit 
of faith so as not to deelaro new doctrines,** pro- 
nounced it a.s a ‘ divinely revealed dogma ’ tnat, 

I Olem. Rom. ad Cor. 45 ; BarnahaB, etc. 

2Cf. Did. xi. : IIurruRB, JfaTid. xl. ; Barnabas, IG^; cf. 
Harnack, TCW. 123 f. 

3 Iren. adv. Jlatr. m. lii. 18, ir. 26. 2; Oyvrlan, de Unit. 
Ecrl. ch. 4. 

4 Vlijc'cnL of Lr-rina (a.d. 484), Common, ch. 2. 

»Cf. nrtt. Cot/NciLB and Synods, vol. iv. p. iwof., RiKi.it in 
THN CllCRCn, vol. ll. p. 600. 

« Ep. i. 24. 

7 C-f. John Dam. de. Fid. Orth. 1. 1, Iv. 16 f. 

E.tj., of I’onatam'e, 1414-18; see artt. CursciLa a.vd Srsoim, 
vol. iv. p. los, Qalmcanism, vol. vi. p. loik 

3 S<*RS. iv. V. 

10 Cf., e.ff., BVH8. vi. pref., xxi, 1. 

II De Verb. Dei, lii. 10. 

12(7. Lord Acton, The Hint, of Freedom aiul oCier Essays, 
Lonfion, 19()7, p. 499; W. Ward, The Life of John Henry 
Cnrdinai Eetnnan, ii. 296 ff. 

13 De Ecr.l. ChrUti, f 1». iv.2 
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* when the Roman pontiff speaks ex cathedra . . . 
bv the Divine assistance promised to him in the 
blessed Peter (Lk 32” is usually meant), he 
possesses that power of infallibility M'ith which the 
Divine Redeemer willed that His Church should 
be famished in defining doctrine on faith or 
morals. . . . ’ ^ Thereby ‘ the infallible authority 
of the Council infallibly created the infallible 
authority of the Pope, and by that Act died,’* and 
the teaching office of the Spirit was confined to the 
pope, and, through him, the Roman hierarchy. 

JiiTKRATURK.— See art Oouhoilb and Synods, vol. ir. p. 208, 
and aild H. B. Manning, Thu Temporal MinHon of the Holy 
Ghoet^, London, 1899 ; W. Ward, The Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, 2 vols., do. 1912 ; G. P. Fisher, Hief. of 
ChrUtian Doctrine^, Edinburffh, 1897 (for rood summary of 
Fcssler’s exposition of the do<;ma of infallibility); W. P. 
Paterson, The Rule qf Faith\ (xindon, 1012, ch. i. 

4* The Reformers and their successors. — With 
the Reformation the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the personal experience of believers was brought 
into the foreground. Both the formal and the 
material principles of the Reformation — the 
sufficiency of Scripture alone without the accretion 
of tradition, and ju.stifi cation by faith— were 
based upon the illuminating regenerating opera- 
tions of the Spirit. Scripture had its authority, 
not from the Church, of which rather it was tlie 
norm and touchstone, but from the Holy Spirit, 
for, as Luther (1483-1546) .sai<l, it was ‘the book, 
writing and word of the Holy Spirit,’ and of that 
he was certain, because ‘the lloly Ghost also 
writes it inwardly in the heart.’* Of that 
certainty/ l)oth as to Scripture and as to the 
subjective assurance of election, Calvin (1509-64) 
was the chief exponent. It was a self-evident 
persuasion, wrougut by the ‘ inward testimony of 
the Holy Spirit,’ lifting the mind above doubts, 
hesitations, and scruples as to the truth of the 
Scripture ; a persuasion superior to reason, needing 
no external arguments, for the Spirit that spoke in 
the prophets still speaks in the hearts of believers.® 
But against the Anabaptists (q.v.)^ who claimed 
the Spirit’s inspiration for their vi.sions, Calvin and 
the various confessions restricted the Spirit’s opera- 
tion to the Word of God, and thus prepared the 
way, in the absence of a reasoned theory of inspira- 
tion, for the later Protestant legalism,® which could 
assert that the consonants and vowel points of 
the Hebrew OT were inspired.’ From this new 
Babylonian bondage to the letter deliverance came 
— to the heart, with the spread of Pietism {q.v,\ 
under Spencr (t 1705) and Francke (t 1727), who 
deeply influenced Moravianism, and thus the 
Evangelical Revival in England under Wesley, and 
to the mind, through the spread of Biblical 
criticism.® That the Quakers are in the line of the 
Reformers, notwithstanding the criticisms of John 
Owen and Richard Hooker, can be seen from 
George Fox’s word in Lancaster court-house (1652) : 

‘The Holy Scriptures were jriven forth hy the Spirit of God, 
and all people must first come to the Spirit of God in them* 
selves, hy which thoy mi(fht know God and Christ, of whom the 
prophets and apostles learnt, and hy the same Spirit know the 
Holy Scriptures ; for as the Spirit of God was in them that gave 
forth the Scriptures, bo the same Spirit of God must ho In 
all them that come to understand the Scriptures.’ 9 

1 Of. T. Granderath, Coneiitutionee Dogm<UicatSaoro8. GSoum. 
Cone. Vat, Freiburg !. B., 1892, pars. 11, 'Oonst. dc Eccl.* iv.»; 
the decree is given fully in vol. iv. p. 8421*. 

■ A. Sabatier, p. 0. 

> J. Kdstlin, Luthere Thetd.^, t vols., Stuttgart, 1901, il 7, Eng. 
tr., Philadelphia, 1897, it. 226-258 ; Luther, Sdmmtliehe Werke, 
Erlangen, 1820-67, xxiii. 250. 

* See art Oirtaimty (Religious), vol. iii. p. 326 f. 

« Inst bk. 1. oh. vii. fig 2-6. 

8 Of. art Bibuolatrt, voL 11. p. 616 (/). 

7 Cons. Helvet., 1676, art 2. 

* Of. E. Reuss, Hist, du canon des saints Reriturts^, Strass- 
burg, 1864, chs. xvl.-xvii. ; A. Sabatier, p. 204 f. 

9 The Journal of George Fox, London, 1901, i. 188; see also 
R. Barclay, Apology for the True Christian Religion, London, 
1678, prop. ill. 


All the various Protestant types agree as to the 
need for the Spirit’s work in regeneration, but 
differ, owing to their anthropological views as to 
the extent of man’s corruption, concerning the 
degree of this influence and the place of the human 
element in salvation. We cannot here go into the 
details distinguishing Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Arminians.^ Xu therms beautiful language may be 
taken as typical : 

* 1 l>elieve that it ii not of my own reason or by my own strength 
that 1 believe in Jesus Ohrist my Jx>rd ; it is the Holy Ghost 
that by the Gospel has called me, with His gifts has enlightened 
me, through genuine faith has sanctified and sustained me, Just 
as He calls, gathers together, enlightens, sanctifies, and sustains 
hy Jesus Christ, in true proper faith, all Ghristondoin.’ ^ 

Both Luther and Calvin derive much from Augus- 
tine’s doctrine of CTace, for which Calvin preferred 
to use the term ‘ Spirit of God,’ thus avoiding the 
nuance of quasi-pnysical force which clings to 
Augustine’s thoU{;^t and tlie mediawal sacramental 
theory of grace. He more closely connected the 
Holy Spirit with Jesus Christ : 

' The Holy Spirit Is the bond hy which Christ efficaciously 
hinds us to Himself,* it is the efficient cause of salvation creat- 
ing faith ‘ by which he (se. the believer) receives (Ihristj* and 
‘ where the Spirit illumitios to faith Christ inserts us within His 
body and we become partakers of all goods.’ * 

The instruments used by the Spirit are the 
Word of God, read or preached, and the sacra- 
ments, which are regarded as ‘ visible words, 
pictures of the word, signifying what the word 
proclaims.’* The retention of infant- baptism, 
however, scarcely accords with the coiulition of 
Church fellowship, which is ‘ principalitcr sociotas 
lidei et Spiritus sancti in cordibus,’® and it was 
left to Anabaptists and Quakers to protest against 
this inconsistency.® Tlie eftect of the Spirit’s 
working is faith, defined by Calvin as ‘a certain 
and steady knowledge of the Divine benevolence 
towards us, revealed to our minds and scaled to 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit.’ ’ Personal assur- 
ance as a part of saving faith, emphasized by 
early Reformers,® was ultimately dropped by their 
successors, though revived by the early Method ists.“ 
Human co-operation with the Spirit in conversion 
was practically denied by the deterministic tliouglit 
of Luther^® and Calvin. Mclanebthon, however, 
asserted three conjoint causes — tlie Word, the 
Holy Spirit, and man’s will (tlie latter weakened 
by the Fall), and initiated the controversy over 
Synergism [q.v.) ; but later the human factor had 
freer play with ethical gain in the doctrines of 
Arminianism and Amyraldism [qq.v.). 

As regards the person of the Holy Spirit, the 
traditional views were accepted by the Reformers, 
with the exception of the Socinians, who reviveil 
Arianism {q.v.), taking the ascriptions of personal 
activities in the NT as figures of speech, and the 
S])irit of God as a property of God without hypos- 
tiitization.^’ Although Socinianism called forth a 
copious literature in opposition, the arguments 
for the Spirit’s ’personality marked no advance 
upon Patristic discussions.^* 

Leaving the historical confessional formulation 
of the Spirit’s person and work, wo now turn to 
the presentation of the Holy Spirit as an experi- 

I The various elements In their Confessions can he readily soon 
in J. 0. B. Winer's Doctrines and Confessions of Christendom., 
ed. W. B. Pope, Edinburgh, 1873. 

^Cat Min., art. iii. ; see also R. Otto, Die Anschauung mn 
dem heil. Geiste bei Luther, Gottingen, 1898. 

> Inst hk. 111 . ch. 1. 1, 4, ch. ii. fi 85. 

* Apol. Conf. Aug. art. vii. f 6 ; Inst, iv. xlv. 10, 17, xvii. 10. 

® Apol. Conf. Aug. art. vi. f 5. 

® See art. Baptism, vol. il. pp. 400-406, for a fuller discussion. 

7 Inst III. il. 7. « Of. Luther on Gal 2>«. 

» Of. W. Ounningharo, The Reformers and the Theology of the 
Reformation, Edi^urgh, 1862, essay ill., and art. Mxtmodism. 

i® Of. U. Seeberg, Dogmengesoh., Leipzig, 1896-98, ii. 227. 

H F. Sooinus, Responsio ad libellum Jao. V'uieki, cap. x. ; 
Cat Racov. cap. 6, qu. 12. 

>sCf. Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, London, 1669, art. 
vUi., and notes In vol. ii. pp. 269-268, ed. E. Burton, Oxford, 
*1847. 
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enco. The remaining sections will treat that experi- 
ence, normally as e^iibited in liturgies and hymn- 
ology, distinctively and peculiarly as inanifested 
in mysticiHin, ami critically in the light of modern 
philosophical discussions of the concept of person- 
ality. 

5. The Holy Spirit in liturgies and hymnology. 

— ^In the cultuH of the Christian Church the Holy 
Spirit has been from the first an object of worship, 
with His appropriate festival of Pentecost,' special 
seasons (as baptism, the eucharist, anointing, con- 
firmation, ordination [ 57 . when His presence 
and operation were invoked, and distinctive organs 
through whom He was mediated to the Church. 
In the apostolic age the eucharist was followed by 
what was practically the celebration of His * real 
presence ’ within the Church.* His operation was 
represented in diverse fashion : as a sanctifying 
infiueiico operating as a physical force upon the 
waters of baptism, and expelling the «lragon there- 
from,* as a magic power passing througii the oil of 
unction into tho body and soul of the anointed, 
imparting divine life, removing the traces of sin, 
charming away invisible evil spirits, producing 
gladness and making men ‘christs.’^ Or Ho 
comes as light, and the baptized become * illuminati ’ 
and * see things beyond man’s ordinary vision,’® as 
a ‘ seal,’ stamping the divine image upon the soul, 
giving it a ‘ charatiter,’ later regarded as indelible,® 
which served as n mark of identification for aiding 
angels on earth and the last Judgment in heaven, 
and as a potent amulet against the devil.’ At the 
‘epiclesis’ in the eucliarisb His coming 

shows forth changes, and sanctifies the 

elements,^ and the prevailing (Ireek view was that 
thereby tlie holy rood bocaiiie ‘the mc<licino of 
immortality.’® At the laying on of hands in con- 
firmation and the ordination of bishops, presbyters, 
etc., tlie Holy Spirit carno to be thought of as 
conveyed by pliysical (?ontact.'® Yet with all this 
materialistic aiid magical terminology, borrowed 
from tlie OT and mystery -religions, tJio religious 
instinct prevented the mure spiritual view of the 
Holy Spirit as working in the mind and ciiruscience 
of men from fading altogether away, and there 
were never wanting voices to assert that the 
Spirit was not tied to the sacraments, that faith 
and penitencii wen? iiidispensahlo for tlie acquisi- 
tion of tlie Spirit, that the agencies who conferred 
Him were not fontal but only ministerial, and 
that He was no impersonal gift but a living being. 
To these things the hymns of tlie Church universal 
give ample witness. Passing by tlie early doxolo- 
gies, we may note the beautiful expression of the 
Spirit’s infiuerice in the recently discovered Ode,s 
and Psalms of Solomon : " near as tho wings of a 
dove to its brood ('28'*- )i opening tlie soul as spring 
softens the hard clods (11), playing as a harpist 
upon the soul (6''^), prompting praise and teaching 
It is ways (36*® Another Syrian singer, 

Ephraem of Kdessa (c. 378), warns against too 
much scrutiny as to tho Spirit’s subsistence, ‘ Love 

I Sco artt. Fkstivalb ano Fahts (Christian), vol. v. p. 847, 
‘Pentecost’ in DOA^p- 101 8 f. 

a Of. L. Dui-hesne, ChriMtlan Worship : its Origin and Evolu- 
tion*, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1912, p. 48. 

5*TertuVHan, Hnpt. v. ; Cyril .icr. Cat. Leet. \\\. 3. 

4 Cyr. Jer. xx. 8, xxi. 1 ff. ; Muthodius, Con. viii. 8. 

» Justin mart. Apol. i. HI ; Cyr. Jer. xvl. 10. 

« AuguBtlne, contra Ep. Pam\. li. 13 ; Cone. Trid. 8OM. vU. 
' do Sac. in genere,’ can. ix. 

’ Cyr. Jer. xvH. 35, 1. 2. 

8 Aposl. Const, viit 12, § 17 ; O3T. Jer. xxiil. 7 ; Liiurg. Jacob. 
xxxil. ; Liturn. Maro. xvii. 

9 Ignatius, Eph. 20; Irenteus, iv. 38. 1 ; Grog. Nys. Orat. Cat, 
87. 

WTertulllan, de Res. Cam. 8; Cyprian, ifpp. Ixxlii. 7f. 
(Oxford ed. Ixxiv. 7f.); pseudo-Cyprian, lUt A If at. 3; Cyr. Jer. 
xvi. 20; A post. Const, viil. ; Augustine, de Bapt. c. Oonat. til. 
18; Catech. Rom. pars. 11. ch. Tli. qu. 24, ed. Florence, 1718; 
cf. Anglican Prayer Dook at ordination of bishops. 

u Ed. J. Rende) HarrlaS, Cambridge, 1911. 
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the brooding of the Holy Spirit and approach not 
to pry into Him.* ' The Latin hymn- writers, how- 
ever, did not hesitate to set their doctrine.s to 
hymns, the dual procession, the Spirit as the 
bond of the Trinity, as the mutual love of the 
Godhead, finding frequent expression.* Impressive 
in its simple majesty is the solitary line of the 
2'e DGiitHf * Sanctum euoque Panvclitum Si>iritum ’ ; 
and, however the inclusion of the Quicumque Vult 
in tlie service-books of Western Chniuhes, Homan 
Catholic and Protestant, is regarded, it at least 
kept in the foreground the personality and deity 
of the Spirit. Iwo noble hymns from tho 9tn 
and nth centuries — tho *Veni Creat-or Spiritus* 
and * Veni Sancte Spiritus ’ * — have served as models 
for most modern hymns dealing with the Spirit’s 
work as experienced by devout believers. And, 
although Kits(;hrs criticism of Lutheran hymn.s for 
Pentecost, that little mention is made of trie Sjjirit 
as the creator of a coininon consciousness and 
corporate fellowsliip within tho (fiiurcli® and ‘a 
purely individual self-contemplation’ is dispro- 
portionately emphasized, is applicable to most 
hymns, nevertheless the outburst of hymnody has 
created Churches, stimulated revivals, overflowed 
ecclesia.stical boundaries, and, along with {)rayer, 
kept tho Spirit’s regenerating, renewing, consoling, 
teaching, guiding work before the Church, checked 
the crass materialism which ceremonialism un- 
doubtedly fosters, as it has borne witness also that 
the Spirit ever indwells the Churcli.® 

6. Mysticism and the Holy Spirit.— The m 3 ^sties 
in their quest for an intense awaieness of the 
Divine Pre.senco meet with a response which they 
interpret as tho direct action of the Spirit of God 
upon the human spirit. Various arc tlio signs 
denoting the Spirit’s activity — ecstasy, ®glos8olaly,’ 
a fecundity 01 ideas which fall thick and fast as 
snowflakes on the mind,® emotional enthusiasm,® 
an inflow of divine love strengthening tho will,*‘'an 
accession of new vigour so tluit ‘ the operations of 
the soul entirely united to God, are all divine,’" 
and especially noble fortitude in martyrdom.** 
More generally tho Spirit’s coming is aeiiii in the 
enhancement of the mental powers, purging ‘ the 
eyo of the soul * *® so that tho liidden meaning of 
Scripture grows plain *■* and tho mysteries of Cliristi- 
anity become clear. Thus Tertiillian, the Mon- 
tanist, claims that the Paraclete is the institutorof 
a new discipline, making the Catholic faith better 
known, clearing up ob.scuriLies and etjuivocations 
in Scripture, and reforming the intellect.*® Origen 

1 Select Works, tr. J. B. Morris, Oxford, 1847, p. 400 f. 

5*Cf. Paulinus of NoJa, Sat. 9; Prudentius, (.'atfiftn. Hy. fi, 
V. 159; Adam of 8t. Vir.Uir, in H. A. Daniel, Thesaurus 
UymnologicvA, 1841-5H, vol. ii. by. UO'J. 

3 Aji. Daniel, i. 3(Hl, ii. H7. 

4 Hist, of the Christian Dnct. of .fvstificatwn and Jiecoimilia- 
tiofi, Kng. t,r., Edinbiirjflj, ls72, p. 328. 

4 For the doctrine of the Holy Sj>irit in liturjfies td. A. J. 
Rlaclcati, The Ancient Church Orders, r!anihri<!|;(e, 1010, ch. 
vH. ; fjwcto. The Holy Sfiirit in the Ancisvt Church, p. 1.57 f. ; 
for AnKHcan l^rayyr Hook cf. art. ‘ Holy Spirit,’ in Prayer-Book 
Dictionary, cd. O. Harford, cU:., London, 1912; cf. art. 

‘ Hymnody,' in CE vii. 506 f., wliore further literature is 
cited. 

HTcrtulllari, adv. Marc. iv. 22; cf. Plotinus, Enn. vi. lx. 8ff. ; 
Bernard, de Cousid. v. 11. 

^ Ij^atius, Phil. 7; cf. cxx. in G. N. Bon^etiich, Gesch. des 
Montanismus, Krlan^fcn, iSdl, p. 197 ff. for Moutanism ; rind 
artt. C-AMiSAiiPS, IkviNo and tjik (Jatmolic Avomtolic Cnno ii. 

s Philo, de Migr. Abr. 7; Mmc. G«y»jn, Avtohifsjraphy, Kinf. 
tr., Bristol, 1773, pt. ii. ch. 21. 

9Cf. John of Kuvsbroeck, Vie et (Hestes ((Euinres, vol, i.), 
RiriH, 1909, pp. 115, 119 ff., 123. 

J® AuifiiMline, de Sjjir. et LUt. 49, on llo 5* ; Richard of St. 
Victor, de Conlemp. v. 6. 

n John of the Crose, MontAe du Mt. Carmel, French tr., 
Paris, 1860, iil. 1, Eut;. tr., London, 19(M), iii. 1, ji n. 

12 Cf. Passio Perpetua et FelicUns ; tt K v. 10 f. 

WCf. Clem. Alex. Pesd. i. 0. 28; An;;uMtlne, Conf. vll. 
8, 10. 

14 Cf. art. AT.Lvaoar. 

w De Monog. 2, adv. Prax. 2, de Res. Cam. 68, de Vel. 
Virg. 1, 
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alleges that the Spirit enablen men to acquire the 
gifts of learning, wisdom, and knowledge. * Cyril 
of Jerusalem points out that all intellectual beings, 
even the archangels, need the teaching and sancti* 
fying influence of the Spirit,'-' and Gregory of 
Nazianzus claims that aid in the formulation of 
the dru-trimi of the Spirit.^ Sometimes messages 
are received in the mystic state, by audition or 
vision, which are held to possess objective validity, 
and to continue, if not supersede, Scripture revela- 
tion. But a close scrutiny generally reveals that 
such tnefisfiges have some basis in Scripture, or are 
the ollspring of auto-suggestion, and the practical 
judgment of the Oiurch has placed such communi- 
cations or revelations in a place below canonical 
Scripture. A recurring foatixre is the view of the 
Spirit or l*araclete as marking the coiisuinmating 
age of revelation — the mature stage, the OT ami 
MT being respectively the childhood and youth 
of religion. We meet it in Montanism as it pro- 
tests against ollicialism within the Church ;** in the 
Middle Ages in the protest against saitramentarian- 
ism of Atnalric of Bena (c. 1204) and Joachim of 
Klcue (t 1202) — the latter the only prophet outside 
canonical Scripture mentioned by Dante*— who 
taught the suj)erRcssion of the aacrainents in the 
age of the Spirit; at the Koformation, when the 
thoroughgoing Uefonners, the Anabaptists (o.v.), 
set the inward voice or word of tlie Sjurit auove 
tlie outward word of Scri[»ture, and in Puritan 
F.ngland with the Quakers’ protest against sacra- 
jiients, orders clerical, and formal religion. 
Usually the mystic is found re-a88<3rting some 
neglected or forgotten truth of religion or em- 
])hasizing a union with God so close as to verge on 
the absorption of the soul in God, as in pantheism 
and intensity of emotion is taken as the 
sign of the Spirit’s presence. All movements of 
( he soul are taken as the action of the Spirit, and 
eoiisequcntly fanaticism and enthusiasm have been 
at a jircniiti'm.* Yet, beyond question, springs of 
energy have been unsealed (cf. (Jatbarine of Genoa, 
Mine. Guyon), an exhilaration of Spirit experienced, 
an inbreakiiig from the supersensible Avorld appre- 
iiendcd and utilized, which have started revivals, 
lifted the Christian Church to higher levels of 
service ami devotion, and prevented Christendom 
from ac.cepting the w'orld avS a closed system into 
whicli new streams of blessing from God can find 
no entrance. The phenomena of revivals especi- 
ally endorse the mystics’ claims : 

‘The impulufl of tho Great Awakeninff (in AmerioalSth cent.) 
was a theoloificaJ convi(;tion w>Ui:h took ehape in (Jonathan) 
Gdwardti' ((/-r.] mind, a hulief in the immediate action of the 
Dirino Spirit upon the human bouI."^ 

Of the Spirit’s working the mystics have no doubt : 

* Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the IliKheet 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny.' 8 

Tliey are sure that they have reached the essence 
of essences, have touched the ultimate reality, God. 
But, when they are asked for further knowledge of 
the inner life of the Godhead, there is no fresh 
knowledge conveyed over and above the Christian 
revelation. The Trinity is still tho dispensational 
'IViiiity, and, though Kckhart and John of Kuys- 
broeck may pass beyond that Trinity into the 
*stillon Wiiste’ of txodhead, the secret of an 
immanent Trinity in the Godhead remains un- 
disclosed. And orthodox mystics, as Sta. Teresa 

I De Prine. i. 1 ; cf. Basil, de Spir. Sanct. 9. 

3 Cat. LMi. xvi. 2S. 

8 Oral. xli. 26 ; cf. John Smith, SeUot X>iseourMs8, London, 
1821, pp. 8 if.. 24. 

* Tertullian, de Vei. Virg. 1, de Monog. 14, de Pudie. 21 ; 
Oreg. Nor. Or. xll. ch. 11. 

B Par. xil. 189 IT. 

B Of. art. Exthusiastb (Religious). 

7 A, V. O. Allen. J. Udivards. Boston, 1889 ; cf. J. Buchanan, 
OMee and Work qf the Holy Spirit^, Edinbui^h, 1844, p. 402 f. 

> P. W. H. Myers, Saint Paul, London, 1867. 


and St. John of the Cross, ^ fare no better. Behind 
all tlieir musings we catch echoes of the Augus> 
tiiiian-Scholastic doctrine that the Son proceeds 
through the divine intellect and the Spirit through 
the divine will echoes which make clear that the 
human mind is not so bare ami empty of earthly 
reasonings as was supposed. Still, the mystics of 
a speculative turn have served the race nobly 
by their scrutiny of the cognitive processes in 
mysticism. Eckhart’s doctrine * of the Fankelein 
— ‘ the likest God within the soul,’ * tho divine 
spark,’ in which all other faculties of the soul meet 
— RH tho meeting- place of the temporal and eternal 
world, one with God in essence, is an advance on 
mediaeval ideas of grace as a magical bestowal, 
lifts human nature afeve Augustinian doctrines of 
total depravity, prepares the way for the Quaker 
doctrine of the ‘ Inward Light,’ for the modern 
view of divine iminanonee, and gives a ground for 
the working of God in other religious besides 
Christianity.^ But the dist-inetivi*. feature of Christ- 
ian mysticism, as it hears on tlie Holy Spirit, is 
that the Spirit is tho Spirit of Christ, the Eternal 
Son, who works within believers and brings them 
into the state of sonsliip to God, gives an assurance 
of salvation which no rationalism can shake, and 
to their ‘ wondering view reveals tho secret love of 
God.’* 

7. Modern philosophy and the Holy Spirit— 

The Holy Spirit in the specific thcologii-al sense 
has been but little discusseil in modern philosopby. 
Spinoza 16I12--77), it is true, examined the 

Biblical data in his 'Praclatiat Thaologiro-FolUirus,* 
but scarcely passtal beyond tho mediaeval .Jewish 
view of the Holy Spirit as the spirit of prophecy, 
reduced it to designate the contents of revelation 
or simply the ethical effects which He produces in 
men, and regarded the inner witness of the Spirit 
as pure iiresumptioii, a rirmluct- of prejudice and 
passion, reason being really the light of the Spirit.^ 
rlegel (y.?^) used tho term ‘ Holy Spirit’ to denote 
the spirit of logic, but the resemblance to the 
Christian doctrine is merely nominal. The God of 
Hegelianism is scarcely personal,® ami tlie r6Ie of 
the Spirit as the synthesis of a dialectic process 
would make it the sole and supreme reality in the 
Trinity, and the Father and the Son inferior to, 
and mere abstrai^tions from, its reality.* The 
GeistesUhen of Rudolf Eiickcn’s philosophy labours 
under tho difficulty, common to idealistic systems, 
of showing how its manifold activities are ex- 
plicable without a personal substrate or subject, 
and how ‘an abstraction’ can be ‘of itself tho 
most fruitful of realities,’^® and, though God, as in 
speculative theism, is regarded as ‘spirit,’ the 

1 Of. The Interior Castle, Eng. tr., liOndon, 1906, viith 
Mansions, i. 9 ; The Ascent of Mt. Cannel, Enjf. tr., London, 
1906, bk. ii. ch. 29. 

3 Of. Augustine, de Trin. xv. 27 ; Thomas Aquinas, Surntna 
ThroL, I. qu. xxvii. 

8 Of. W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism!* (STj), London, lOeO, 
p. IfJ f. ; B. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, do. 1009, 
p. 231. 

4 Of. artt. Inspiration, Posskbsion. 

8 See, further, artt. Mvbticisii ; John Owen, Works, ed. W. II. 
Ooold, Edinburgh, 1860-66, iv. 4-226 ; W. P. Paterson. The Rule 
of Faith!*, ch. ill. ; P. von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of 
Religion, 2 vols., London and New York, 1908; E. Herman, 
The MeaniuM and Value of MysHeism'*, London, 1910; on 
Eckhart see F. Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystiker des lUJahrhunderts, 
Stuttgart, 1846-67, il. 66, 1. 2, 110, 1. 26, 66, 1. 22 f. Akin to the 
experience of the mystics is that of great poets and artists ; 
cf. Dante, Par. i. 13-33; Milton’s Invocation, Par. Lost, 1. 
17-26 ; Browning’s Cristina, iii-lv ; for a useful discussion cf. 
The Spirit, London, 1919, Essay vl. ‘The Psychology of Inspira- 
tion’ (0. W. Emmet); W. Macneile Dixon, ‘Inspiration,’ in HJ 
xU. (19141 609 ff. See artt. PossusiOK. 

8 Amsterdam, 1670. 

7 Ohs. T., xi., XV. 

8 (if. J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 160, 

165, n. 1. . 

8J. M. E. MaoTaggart, Studies in Hegelim Cosmology, 
Cambridge, 1901, |2l3ff. 

10 F. von HOgel, IIJ x. [1912] 669. 
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Holy Spirit as an inner distinction within God is 
not discussed. The critical analysis of self- 
consciousness, which is distinctive of modem 
philosophy, has influenced the attitude of mind as 
it approaches this doctrine of the Spirit. The 
Kantian epistemology, with its limitation of the 
pure reason to the phenomenal, hiia restrained 
speculation on the transcendental factors ex- 
perienced in religion, and fostered agnosticism in 
theolo^^y. This is apparent when Kant says, ‘ Wo 
fjan neither recognize a super-sensible object within 
our experience, nor exercise an influence upon it,’ 
in his ^liqion infi£,rhalb der Ormzen der blossen 
Vtmunft} in the Ritschlian theology with its 
exclusion of metaphysics from theology and the 
meagre attention given to the Holy Spirit’s work, 
and in the * religionsgeschichtliche* school (Gnnkel, 
Weinel, Volz), who would evaluate the phenomena 
of the Spirit’s working by parallelism with heathen 
views or demons, gods, and spirits.* The idealist 
reaction against Kant (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel), 
by examining the Kgo in cognition and volition, has 
elucidated somewhat the meaning of personality. 
As a result the traditional interpretation of the 
Church, whereby personality is construed in terms 
of substance and accident,* is felt to be inferior to 
that in terms of self-conscious spirit. But jiersoii- 
ality iq.v.) as yet has been only partially explored, 
and the application of one mystery to another can 
hardly bring much light to the mind.* When 
applied to the Trinity, speculation can help us to 
conceive the timeless relation of the Father and 
the Son as mutually subject and object, but 
furnishes little explanation why a third is neces- 
sary, and the Aa^iKtinian interpretation of the 
Spirit as the mutual bond between the Father and 
the Son merely gives a relation, and a relation is 
not necessarily a person.® Even the analysis of 
the religious consciousness affords little help, for to 
practical experience the indwelling of Christ and 
the incoming of the Spirit (taiinot be differentiated.* 
in view of these facts, not to mention the divided 
state of Christendom, the stJignancy of thought in 
the Eastern Church, and the standardization of 
Aquinas’s theology by the Roman Church, the 
likelihood of any ecclesiastical reformulation of the 
doctrine is very remote. 'I’he tendency of modern 
philosophy to postulate the metaphysical reality of 
spirit has also influenced theological thought on 
tiie doctrine of the Spirit. In this view, spirit is 
‘ a substantial, yet immaterial, entity,’ * a synonym 
of mind as the substrate of consciousness, whether 
in the individual or in a society. This usage is 
akin to that of the Logos in Greek philosophy, and 
meets us in the Zeitgeist of modern speeen. It is 
of value in so far as it suppose.^ conscion.^nes.s as 
a quality of spirit, and points the inadequacy of 
representing mental phenomena in terms of matter 
and force. But, when it is apjflied to the Holy 
Spirit as the collective spirit {Gcnieinge.ist) which 
animates the collettiive iLfo of believers," it does 
le.s8 than justice to the personal activities ascribed 
by Scripture to the Holy Spirit and re^ieats the 
SabelUan heresy. The religious instim^t can 

1 Kfinlwherg. 1793, Ur. J. W. Semple, Minburuh, 1838. 

3 Of. F. N6«gen, Der heilMe Gctbt, J. ‘i.*), n. 60. 

«Of. • Ath.-oiiwian ’ On*ed ; Baan. Kpp- xx^vi. «, xxxviii. 3; 
Thomas Aquinas, Siimwia Thsol., r. qii. xxix. 

4 Of. W. Sariday, (Jhnitulogies, Ancient and Mndern^ Oxford, 
1910, p. 156 f., for the rtubliiuinnl self us ‘ the sphere ’ whure the 
Divine .Spirit works ; and cf. H. R. ^larkiTiiosb, in lixpT xxi. 
[1 909-1 OJ 6.63 ff. and art. CnNariorsxr.^^s, vol. iv. p. 63 f. 

» Of. D. W. Forrest. The Chrid of Jlintory and of Jixperiencet, 
Edinburgh, 1914, p. 21U f. ..... 

« Cf. J. Dennov, TAe Christian Doet. of Reconciliation, l^ndon, 
1917, pp. 308-812. 

7 J. Dewey, in DPhl* li. 30Ha. 

8 Schieiernuicher, Glauhemlehre*, Berlin, 1842, 5 1*^; «f. 

Hcgt'i, Phil, of Religion, Eng. Ir., London, 1S0.6, li. 334, *»»• ‘28; 
Rit-schl, The Christum Doctrine of Justification and Rcroncilia- 
tion, Eng. tr., F.dinhurgh, 005 f. 


acquiesce in no impersonal principle or transitory 
m<Mality, and any interpretation of the Spirit 
which falls short of ascribing personal consciousness 
to Him makes Him cejise to be an object of miora- 
tion and worship. ‘ From tlie criticism of self- 
consciousness and the narratives of mystical ex- 
periences certain conclusions may be drawn-^aa 
that the Spirit is known only in His working, and 
not in Himself ; that it is dillicult to represent His 
personality to the mind, since He is manifested in 
the gifts which Ho confers without the medium of 
a physical body ; that His presence is apprehended 
in the light that He brings rather than in what He 
is ; that what lends precision to the idea of the 
Spirit is to be sought in the character ami life of 
Jesus, God’s Son, whose Spirit He is; that His 
individuality i.s suppressed in His mission to glorify 
the Son (Jn 16**); and that the organism He 
indwells, through which His operations are nwiiii- 
fested, owing to the divided state of the Christian 
Church, is but dimly apiireheiided as the Body of 
Christ, ‘the Temple, tne Habitation of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

On the whole question of the Spirit’s personality 
and the difficulty of its expression we cannot better 
the language of Swete : 

'The idea of the One Undivided Essence, subsisting eternitlly 
after a three fold manner and in a three-fold relation, llnda Isit 
very partial oorrospondeiunes in the nature of man or in any 
finite nature. When we try to express it in precise langimge, 
our terminology is necessarily at fault- ; the “ liypfwtHHis ’* of the 
philoHophioal Eiuit, the “ persona " of the praeliwil West, are 
alike inadeu\iatc ; in the things of tiod wo sfteak as (’hildren, 
and we shall e.ontimio to do so until “that whidi Is perfect is 
come." Yet our Imperfect terms represent eternal verities. 
The currency maybe base, but it serves for the time to circu- 
late omonjipit men the riches of God's revelation of liiniseif.' 'i 

' TroBumanar significar per verba non si poriu ; per6 i' vsemplo 
boati acui esporienza grazia sorba.'* 

Litbraturb.— T hu following may be constiltod : i. GknkiiaL. 
—Histories of Doctrine by G. P. Fisher^, E<1irjbiirgh, 1897 ; 
K. R. Huffonbach, Eng. tr., do. 1880, 1. 171-176, 811 .*) -.■{71 ; 
F. Loofs, Loiifatisn*, Ilalle, 1900; R. Seeberg, Lehrbxtch^, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1908 ; M. Kfihlcr, WiMenschaft der cAmf- 
lichen Lehrett, do. 1906 ; B. H. Streeter and others, The 
Spirit, London, 1019. 

ii. PAUrJCUr.AH.—0. Smeaton, The Doctrine of the Ilolg 
Edinburgh, 1882; K. F. Ndsgeu, Der he Hi (le. Geist, sein 
weeen und die Art seines Wxrkens, 2 vols., Berlin, 190.5-07; 
W. L. Walker, T%e Spirit and the fnearnatiun^, Edinhuruh, 
1901, and The IIol^ Spirit, Ix>ndori, 1907 ; A. C. Downer, The 
Mission and Administration of the Holy Spirit, Edinburgh, 
1909; F. B. Denio, The Supreme Leader, Boston, lyiJO; 
W. T. Davison, The JndivelUivj Spirit, London, 1911 (eon- 
taine select bibliography) ; A. L. Humphries, The. Holy SpirU 
in Faith and Experience, do. 1911 ; W. H. G. Thomas, The 
Holy Spirit of God, do. 1913 ; C. L. Slattery, The Light 
IFtfAin, do. 1016. 

ill. Pnn.0S0rnJ0AT..—C. P. D'Arcy, Idealism and Theology, 
Ijondon, 1890, and art-. 'Trinity ' in iJCG ; W. Ad.ims Brown, 
The 2'rinUy atid Modern Thought, n.p., 1906 ; J. Caird, Fvnda‘ 
mental Ideas of Christianity (Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., 
Glasgow, 1890, feet. xix. ; C. C. Everett, Theism and the 
Christian Faith, New York, 1909. 

Iv. Oif RiramuANisM and Tint Hoi.r Sdihit -A. H. 
Garvic, Ritschlian Theology'^, Edinburgh, 1902, eh. xl. ; 
J. K. Moxley, Ritsehlianism, London, 1009 , Hee also urtt. in 
RGG, s.v. 'Geist und Gvistesguben,’ ‘Trmitut’; CS vji. 400 IT. ; 
DPkP, s.v. ‘Spirit (Spiritualism),* ‘Pneuinu.* 

R. Birch Hoyle. 

SPIRIT CHILDREN. -Hiflcrent views may 
Ims accei»te(l as to the natiiro of primitive religion, 
magic, ami their relat-ion.s to each oilier ; but there 
is no tloiibfc that among the lower races tlie subject 
matter of niagieo-i>*ligious practices and idens is 
largely taken from fumlamental organic funidioii.s 
and crises of life. Food, matters of sex, economic 
activitieson the one hand, hirth, puberty, inarri.'ige, 
deaili on the other, are all associated wit! i ritual 

1 Ct. Robert Hall’M experience de«<Tibed in the memoir by 
OlinthuH Gri'gory, prcHvetl to MalV.s Works, Ixmilon, isn;, i. (12. 

Ghuroh (JoiigrcHa, Exeter, Ijondon, amJ Ih rhy, IS94. p. Of t ; 
see, further, art. Rkkhdnality ; A. K. Garvic, The ('hristian 
Cnrtninty and the Modern Perplexity, I..ondori, 19J0, ch. x. ; 
W. P. Paterson, RiUe of Faith'^, pp, 2l3 -22.'{ ; H. K. Ma<;kintoah, 
The Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1912, pp. 60S r)2() ; C. CJ. J. 
Webb, Problems in the. Relations of God and Man, do. 1911, 
p.278 f. 

:« Danic, Par. i. 70-72. 
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and belief in the majority of native communitlea. 
Death is perhaps the most important fact among 
those with which primitive ritual and belief are con- 
cerned. Tlie opposite gate of life is, on the other 
hand, probably the least prominent. Though 
there is no native community which does not 
speculate about what happens to a man after his 
death, only very few seem to have any ideas as 
to when and how life comes into existence. There 
is, however, a type of belief which deals with tliis 
I)roblem and attempts to define the nature and 
condition of a person before birth. Using a term 
introduced by Spencer and Gillen and julopted by 
Frazer, we can apply the name * spirit children * to 
such unborn beings waiting to come into this 
world. 

As far as is at present known, the ethnographical 
area of this type of belief is restricted to portions 
of Australia and Melanesia. The ideas of the 
Central and Northern Australian tribes about 
spirit children are most definite and detailed, and 
we possess an excellent account of them in the 
works of Spencer, and of Spencer and Gillen. 

I. Arunta. — The Arunta, who inhabit the Alice 
Springs district of Central Australia, are the tribe 
among wliom this type of belief was first dis- 
covered by Spencer and Gillen. Their ideas may 
be described somewhat in detail as a typical 
example. The Arunta believe that in remote 
times their tribal hunting-grounds were peopled 
by half-human, half-animal beings, whom they 
call alchf'.ringa (o.v.), and from whom the members 
of the present tribe are descended. These mythical 
ancestors were endowed with powers not possessed 
by their descendants. They roamed about the 
country in companies, whose members belonged to 
the same totem, and performed various deeds, 
mainly magical ceremonies. As a rule, in associa- 
tion with every important ceremony, they left 
traces in the form of natural features, such as 
water- holes, rocks, grottos, or creeks. Many of 
tile tribal traditions are concerned with the manner 
in which the nlchcrinr/a ancestors came to be 
aHso<ri}ited with definite localities, scattered over 
the tribal territory and marked by some striking 
feature. At some such places the ancestors simply 
performed a ceremony, and afterwards continued 
their wanderings ; at otliens they passed undcr- 
grouml, leaving behind their bodies or part of 
their Ixidics, or else they went down into the earth, 
spirit and body together. But at every such sjiot 
they left behind a number of spirit children 
{erathipa or ratupa). These spirit cnildren live in 
the totemic centre, awaiting reincarnation. 

Naturolly many details of these beliefs are haisy and indefinite, 
varyinjr aocordini? to the weetion of the tribe, the tribal status 
and* intellijfenoo of the individual native, and many other cir- 
cuiustanoca. It must be borne in mind that in this matter, as 
in every native belief, only the broad outline of the idea Is fixed 
and definite. Within this a certain latitude is left to the indi- 
vicinal mind, for, although ritual, custom, and myth cause the 
main pointH and many details of unwritten native tradition to 
become uniform and ritrid, concerning other details there may 
be several currents of tradition. 

TliiiH the relation of the alehtriTiga ancestor to the spirit 
child (irathipa) is not very clear. It seems that in some cases 
the ancestor is imagined by the natives to have been trans- 
formed into the spirit chilcf ; in other cases the latter is con- 
ceived by thijin as emanating from the alcheringa ancestor. 
In some iriMlances it seems that a number of spirit ohiUlron are 
descended from one mythical individual. Yet the main Idea 
remains «tai)le through every variation in belief, that every 
spirit child is definitely related to one individual alcKeringa, 
and that the man into whom this spirit child will develop will 
inherit his totemio character from tno oMieringa ancestor and 
be associated with the latter’s bull-roarer. 

The nature of the spirit children seems to be a 
iK)int on which the opinions of the natives vary. 
Most generally they arc regarded as fully developed 
babies, male or female, endowed with life. They 
are invisible to ordinary men, but can bo seen by 
certain magicians. 


There are also several opinions on record aa to 
the manner in which the spirit child enters the 
body of a woman, who can Mcome pregnant only 
if she passes near the totemic centre, the place of 
the erathipa. An erathipa may enter her womb 
through her flank, or an ahheririga ancestor associ- 
ated with the totemic centre may throw' a diminu- 
tive bull-roarer at tlie woman, which enters her 
body and becomes a child. The spirit child is 
probably associated or identified, in the ideas of 
the natives, with the bull-roarer. Again, the 
natives will affirm that in some coses the alckeringa 
ancestor himself enters the body of a woman and 
becomes a child. These cases are, as the natives 
affirm, very rare, and they can easily be diagnosed, 
since children conceived in this manner have fair 
hair and blue eyes. 

Another point in which the Arunta seem to have 
no very detailed and definite views is the reincarna- 
tion of human beings. After an alchtringa ancestor 
has produced an erathipa which enters a woman 
and becomes a living individual, the question 
arises, Whither does his spirit or life principle go 
after death ? Is it destroyed, or is it again changed 
into an erathipa^ There is a belief among the 
Arunta, recorded by the missionary C. Strenlow, 
according to which the spirits of the dead go to an 
island, where they live a kind of replica of their 
earthly life and then are finally destroyed and 
return to this world no more. According to this 
belief, an individual sooner or later ceases to 
exist, and there is no reincarnation. Spencer and 
Gillen make no explicit statement as to the exist- 
ence among the Arunta of beliefs in the reincarna- 
tion of human beings. On the other hand, those 
two authors found definite views concerning re- 
incarnation among the tribes living all around the 
Aininta, and it seems more than plausible to 
assume that the belief in reincarnation does exist 
among this tribe. Here again it must be empha- 
sized that tlie existence of variations in belief, of 
contradictions, or even of two mutually exclusive 
beliefs in the same tribe, is by no means an excep- 
tional occurrence. 

2. Other Australian tribes. — Only a few words 
need be said about I he other Australian tri])eH 
among whom similar beliefs have been found by 
Bpencer and by Spencer and Gillen. Thus the 
tribes living to the south of the Arunta believe in 
the existence of spirit children, derived from 
mythical totemic ancestors. These spirit children 
enter into women and become human beings. 
Again, each human individual returns after death 
to the state of a spirit child and reincarnates as a 
new earthly life. At each reincarnation the sex 
of the individual changes. 

Among the Warramunga, a tribe living to the 
north of the Arunta, all the spirit children emanate 
from one ancestor. Human beings again become 
spirit children after death and reincarnate. 
Among some other tribes of that region similar 
beliefs exist, with the exception that women are 
not supposed to reincarnate, i.e. a woman’s spirit 
ceases to exist after her death. 

Among the tribes of the Northern Territory, 
investigated by Spencer, the same of belief 
has been found in a definite form. These natives 
also affirm that companies of inytliical ancestors 
roamed about the country and that a number of 
spirit children emanated from them. These spirit 
cnildren, associated with totemic centres, enter 
the bodies of women and become human beings. 
Dead men become spirit children and are born 
again, the sex of the individual alternating at 
each rebirth. Eveiy individual in the tribe can be 
traced to a particular totemic ancestor, and each 
man bears a name that indicates this relationship. 
In one of these tribes, the Kakadu, there is an 
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intcretsting belief showing that the natives liave 
the idea of a kind of spiritual continuity between 
the various reincarnations of the same individual 
ancestor.^ 

3. Melanesia. — The belief in spirit children, as 
known to exist in certain districts of Melanesia, is 
much less definite than among the Australian 
natives. W. 11. R. Rivers has found among the 
natives of Banks Islands (Southern Melanesia) the 
belief that in some cases pregnancy is caused by an 
animal of supernatural character ‘entering’ the 
body of a Avoman. The natives consider this 
incarnation, not as a material, but as a spiritual 
act, and the ‘supernatural animal’ cannot be 
classed as a spirit child, unless we give thi.s term 
a much broader meaning. Moreover, this form of 
conception is believed to take place only in excep- 
tional cases, so that it cannot be considered a 
general theory of reproduction. It shows there- 
fore very little resemblance to the Australian 
Iwliefs. The ‘supernatural animal’ stands in no 
relation to spirits of the dead, and consequently 
these natives cannot be said to believe in re- 
incarnation. 

A general theory of birth showing a distinct 
affinity to tlie Australian beliefs has been found 
among the Melanesians who inhabit the Trobriand 
archipelago off the north-east coast of New Guinea. 
These natives, who, like the Australian aborigines, 
are ignorant of physiological paternity, believe 
that pregnancy is caused Dy a spirit, who inserts 
an embryonic baby {waiawaia) into the womb of a 
woman. Kach waiawaia is moreover a inctamor- 

hosis of an individual spirit. Every human 

eiiig goes after death to the island of the spirits, 
Avhere he lives through another existence, very 
much like that which he lived in this worhf. 
After a time ho undergoes, of his own free will, a 
transformation ; ho shrinks into a wamwaidf 
which tho natives imagine to be just like an 
(Miibryo. Tlien another spirit— as a rule a female 
Olio- takes the spirit child and carries it to the 
village, Avhere she inserts it into the Ijody of one 
of her near relatives. All these individuals— the 
spirit cliild, the ministering spirit, and tho pros- i 
pectivo mother — are invariably of the same toteniic | 
clan ; in fact they are ahvays near relatives in tho 
cognate lino. There are several variants of this 
belief : thus some natives affirm that the spirit 
child is not an embryo, but a diminutive, invisible 
being of nondescrijit character, and that it is not 
inserted into a Avoinaii by anotlier spirit, but floats 
amidst the foam of the sea and enters the girls 
while they are bathing in .salt water. Again, 
some natives deny reincarnation : each spirit, after 
a jirolonged existence in the nether world, finally 
dies. According to this version, the spirit children 
spontaneously come into being somcAvliere on 
Tuma, the island of the deiul. 

4. Summary.— Summing up the above data, we 
may conclude that the following ideas are charac- 
teristio of the belief in spirit children : (1) tho 
spirits, or vital principles, of men to be bom exist 
in a definite .state before entering' life; (2) they 
pass into life by entering or being inserted into the 
womb of a woman ; the only cause of pregnancy is 
tho entry of a spirit child into a woman’s Iwdy ; 
(3) sexual intercourse stands in no causal relation 
to pregnancy ; (4) spirit children are a transforma- 
tion of previous human or mythical beings, who 
thus become reincarnated. The belief in spirit 
children involves the ideas of reincarnation or of 
the continuity of life. 

The beliefs in question are closely connected 
with the problem of totemism (a.v.), and they 
play an important part in J. G. rrazer’s attempt 

1 8p«no«r, Jl^aUve Trib$s th» Northern Territory^ pp. 870- 


to solve this problem. On the other hand, they are 
closely associated with the ignorance of pliysi^al 
fatherhood, which has left a distinct imprint on 
the folklore of primitive and civilized races. 

Litkraturb.— Th** otAndard works by W. B. Spencer, and by 
W. D. Spencer and F. Gillen, are the most Important sources 
for the Australian beliefs in question ; Spencer-Cillen, The 
Native Tribta of Ventral Axutralia^ London, 1899, ch. iv. p. 
11217., esp. 119-127, The Northern Tribes of Central Amiraluit 
do. 1904. pp. 140-148, 16H-168, 170 ; W. B. Spencer, Native 
Tribes of Oie Northern Territory (f Australia, do. 1914, index, 
s.e. ' Spirit children.' Tho work of C. Strehlow {Die Aranda- 
vnd Lorttja-Stanirne in Zentral-Atistralien, so far pts. l.-lv., 
Frankfort, 19U7-13) contains valuable additions In detail, but no 
new essential features. The cluintg of this author, who worked 
after Spencer and Gillen arul had their achievements to ((uide 
him, to have comn-ted his predec^ossorH* discoverios on certain 
vital point* are evidently due to Strehlow’s failure to grasp tho 
intrinsic complexity of native beliefs. 

The Melanesian sources are ; W. H. R. Rivers, ‘ Totemism 
in Polynesia and Melanesia,* JNAI xxxix. [1909] l.^Off. ; 
B. Malinowski, ‘ Baloma ; the Spirits of tho Dead in tlie 
Trobriand Islands,' ./Ai47 xlvi. [lOJft] 363 ff. 

J. G. Frazer, 2'oteMisTn and Exogamy, 4 vols., London, 
1910, and E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., do. 
1909, deal theoretically with this problem. 

B. Malinowski. 

SPIRITISM. — Spiritism (or spiritualism) may 
be defined as the belief that it is possililo to com- 
municate with the * spirits ’ of the dead so as to 
receive from them intelligent mesHages and proofs 
of their identity and survival, and as the .study 
and practice of so doinfj. Thus defined, spiritism 
is of innnemorial antiquity and universal distribu- 
tion ; it has always exerci.sed an important influ- 
ence on religions and philosophies, and has atl'ected 
conduct, though not, apparently, to the extent 
which its theoretic importance would seem to 
warrant. Spiritism naturally has a strong attrac- 
tion for those who have sufl'ered bereavement, 
while their sense of lo8.s is poignant ; but the spirit- 
world is also a source of repulHions and an object 
of dread, and as a rule this view of it prevails over 
its attraction. So tho religions hedge it round 
with powerful tabus, and endeavour to monopolize 
and regulate spiritistic practices so as to render 
them harmless or nugatory ; the philosophies also 
mostly labour to show tliat there can be no .scien- 
tific knowledge of the spirit-worJcl. This conten- 
tion is more or less justified by the fact that 
spiritism is much older than science ; it embodies 
a large number of primitive ideas and sniiersti- 
tions, and concerns itself with a ina.sH of ooscure 
and elusive phenomena which science has neglected 
or put aside, because they did not seem capable of 
complete stdentific explanation. They impn^ss the 
popular mind, however, and spiritism luus contrived 
to combine them in a more or less coherent inter- 
pretation. Tills interpretation is essentially pre- 
Bcientilic, but it has nevertheless shown considerable 
capacity to develop in accordance with the ideas of 
the time. 

The natural starting-point for this development 
is the world-wide notion of ‘ spirit ’ or soul— the 
‘breath’ which animates tlie Inidy and is its prin- 
ciple of life. This notion i.s easily suggested, not 
only by the apparently sujiornorinal experience.s 
to DO mentioned, but by the familiar habits of 
sleeping and dreaming. Accordingly the .spirit is 
conceived as delaidiable from the body and capable 
of wandering alKiut at large while its owner is 
asleep or entranceil. It is not, however, neces- 
sarily regarded as tho real man. In the Homeric 
e.schaU>logy, e.g., the real man (ai/rbs) is the body, 
and is devoured by birds and dogs,* while the souls 
which descend into Hades are devoid of intelli- 
gence, until they are enabled to inateriuli/e thorn- 
selves again by drinking the blood of (hlys.seiis’s 
sacrifice.* Being thus already indcmemlent of the 
body during life, the spirit naturally survives at 
death and becomes a ‘ghost,’ all the more formid- 
able for being endow^ with umlefined {rowers, 

1 n, 1. 81. > Od. xi. 153. 
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and with a tendency to linger among its familiar 
hauntR, especially if it is not ‘laid* by proper 
burial rites. 'J'heir hankering to return to DouiJy 
existence renders ‘spirits* capable of obsessions, 
i.c. of ocoupyinjj^ and using, temporarily or perma- 
nently, any Iwdies into which they can find admis- 
sion. The owner of a body so . receptive of spirit 
iniiiience then becomes a natural intermediary 
between this life and spirit-life, a ‘ raedicine-man * 
or pricHt ; in modern spiritist phraseology he is 
technically called a ‘ medium.* Moreover, whereas 
a spirit wa.s originally supposed to produce effects 
in virtue of its own powers, the tendency in modem 
sniritisni is towards a subtler theory which regards 
the presence of a medium as always necessary, 
even where it is not recognized. The rarity of 
mediums hip and lack of mediumistic quality can 
then Ihj used to explain why so few ‘ see ghosts * 
and have al)ri{>rnial experiences, and why nheno- 
inena attributable to ‘ spirits* are on the whole rare 
everywhere. 

The theory of mediumship and the idea of using 
a code of signals for spelling out oommunicatioiis 
are the two chief developments which characterize 
what is called ‘ modem spiritualism.’ This arose 
in 1848 at Ilydosvillo, Wew York State, in the 
family of .John D. Fox, out of mysterious knock- 
ings, which appeared to be intelligent. One of 
the daughters suggested a code, three raps for yea, 
one for no, two for doubtful ; and communication 
was established with what claimed to be a ‘spirit.* 
The three Fox sisters became the first * mediums,* 
and the practice of sitting in ‘circles* (holding 
ftiancea) for the purpose of communicating with 
‘ spirits,’ who answered by raps, tilts of the table, 
or other signals, rapidly spread over the whole 
world. 

As time went on, the ‘ phenomena ’ of spiritism 
became very various. They are usually classified 
as {a) psychical and (6) physical, (a) Under 
psychical phenomena may w enumerated the 
various forms of automatism, of speech, of writing} 
of vision (c.y,, crystal-gazing obsessions, 

impersonations, trances, apparitions, hallucina- 
tions, clairvoyance, clairauaience, hyperiesthcsia, 

} prophecy, ana the like. Any supemomial know- 
edge elicited by any method of communication or 
in any of these states, or in * veridical * dreaming, 
especially when yielding evidence of ‘spirit- 
identity,'^ may also bo claimed in favour oi the 
spiritist interpretation. (&) As physical pheno- 
mena tiiore are said to occur in stances inexplicable 
movements of bodies (‘telekinesis’), sounds, lights, 

* direct ’ spirit writing, the passage of solids through 
solids, as in the untying of knots, the ‘ material- 
izations ’ of human and other forms, the bringing 
in of objects from a distance (‘apports’), levita- 
tions, spirit photogra[ih8, immunity from tlie 
elFects of handling fire, etc. In many cases, how- 
ever, the question whether a phenomenon reported 
a spirit-light or an apparition — is ‘ physical * 
or ‘psychical’ (i.c. hallucinatory) may be the very 
I)oiut to bo dechled, and, if the evidence pointing 
to the occurrence of collective hallucinations is 
admitted, the ordinary criteria of physical reality 
rather break down. It should bo remembered also 
that the convenient distinction between the physi- 
cal and the psychical may not ultimately apply 
and that it may be unwise to take it too absolutely. 

The examination of ilicse phenomena, and In general the in- 
veetiffation of the subject, are beset with extreme diffloulty. 
Nearly all the facts are in dispute, nearly all are susceptible of 
alternative interpretations. Nearly all the theories are vague 
and too ill-definod to be tested experimentally. Indeed, there 
Is so little control of the phenomena tl\at crucial experimenU 
cannot be made. Those who interest themselves in toe subject 
are commonly animated by strong preludlces and the most 
virulent forms of bias. The subject itself is essentially a * border- 
land/ and it Is not the btisinexs of any established science to 
conoern itself with Its systematic and persistent exploration. 


But for these very reasons it provides excellent material for 
those who are desirous of studying the making of a science. 

Of the current interpretations the simplest is 
undoubtedly that of (1) fraud. It is certainly 
capable of disposing of much of the evidence, and 
no investigator can afford to disregard it so long as 
frauds of all sorts are possible and easy, as they 
must be so long as the phenomena are allowed to 
occur in the dark or in insufficient light, with little 
or no control of crude observation ny apparatus, 
with mediums who are paid by results ana are de- 
pendent for their livelihood on their success, or who 
resent ordinary precautions as imputations on their 
honesty. Still there is nothing genuine on earth 
that cannot be simulated, and tlie possibility of 
fraud is not always a proof of it. And it is fairly 
clear that ordinary fraud is not an adequate ex- 
planation of everything that is reported. The 
sitters often deceive themselves, and, e.jy., regard 
as supernormally acjiuired information whicli they 
have themselvoB inadvertently given to the 
mediums. The mediums, again, may be self- 
deceived, for their mental constitution is frequently 
abnormal, and, especially in the case of psychicaJ 
phenomena, they are often in conditions of ‘ trance,* 
etc., in which they act out dreams, suggestions, 
and hallucinations, and are hardly responsible for 
their actions. Moreover, it has been shown experi- 
mentally ‘ that many of the successful frauds are 
due, not to the ordinary methods of conjuring- 
tricks, hut to a special source of error, viz. the 
impossibility of continuous observation, lapses of 
attention of w'hich the observer is not himself 
aware. 

When fraud has been sufficiently discounteil, 
there still remains a choice of non-spiritistic inter- 
pretations which may or may not admit that the 
phenomena are in part supernormal. (‘2) Many of 
the ‘psychical* phenomena — e.g»t impersonations, 
obsessions, premonitions, automatic writii»g, exhi- 
bitions of supernormal knowledge, etc. — appear to 
be genuine products of the subliminal, subconscious 
memory, multiple personality, and other imper- 
fectly understood processes of the human mind, 
whicii can simulate spirit-communications to a 
surprising extent. It should be noted also that 
the phenomena appear spontaneously to assume a 
spiritistic form and that the com in uni cations regu- 
larly claim to come from ‘spirits.* 

’nie weakness of this method of explanation is 
that no definite limits are set to it. If even the 
faintest, and normally imperceptible, stimulus 
may impress the sense-organs, and if there can be 
submerged records of everything that ever has 
been, or might have been, noted, the feats of hyper- 
sesthesiaor of ‘ memory ’ may border on the miracu- 
lous. Consequently tnis explanation easily sliades 
off into (3) the telepathic, which frankly admits 
that the phenomena transcend the limits of re<!Og- 
nized human faculty, but refuses to ascribe them 
on this account to the spirits of the dead. This 
interpretation, though not incompatible with 
spiritism—for, if there can be telepathy between 
living minds, why not between the living and the 
dead? — is detrimental to it, because it renders it 
impossible to regard even the best evidence for 
Bpiriti.sm as conclusive. It seems sufficient to 
suppose that knowledge may percolate from 
one living mind to another, supernormally but 
subliminaTly and unconsciously ; for, if the super- 
normal knowledge is to be verifiable, it must have 
passed through some human mind. The existence 
of telepathy {q.v.), however, rests on a somewhat 
narrow experimental basis, while the principle 
itself is too negative to be a good explanation, and 
there is no evidence for it in the extended form, 

1 Of. R. Hodgson and S. J. Davey, ‘The PoBaibilities of Mal- 
Obaenratlon and Lapse of Memory/ In the ProMiding* of the 
Society for Pcychicai Research^ pt. xi. [1887] p. 881. 
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which assumes that any knowledge possessed by 
any mind may be reproauced in any other. Still 
even the spiritists are bej^dnning to reckon with 
the possibility of tolcpatliic percolation of know- 
ledge from the mind of the sitter to that of the 
meuiuiiij and also to admit that the communica- 
tions received from * spirits ’ do not come directly 
from the nominal communicator, but are affected 
considerably by the mind of the medium, conscious 
and * subliminal,’ and by the ‘control’ of the 
medium in the ‘ spirit ’-world, who forms a sort of 
second mediator. Communication thus bccome.s a 
highly complex process, and errors may be ascribed 
to failures of transmission, cither from the com- 
municator to the controlling spirit, or from the 
latter to the subliminal, or from the subliminal to 
the trance-consciousness of the medium, or lastly 
to the abnormality and lack of power of tlie 
medium. 

(4) In addition to telepatliy, some philosophers 
(c.^jr., William James and Maeterlinck) have sug- 
gested, as a possible source of the sinier normal 
knowdedge, a sort of cosmic reservoir of knowledge 
whicdi the medium’s mind suhconsciously tans. 

(5) Lastly, many theologians, especially Uoman 
Catholic, with some philosophic support,' still 
ajKuibe all the phenomena of spiritism to ‘devils,’ 
simulating the spirits of the dead. 

'J’o meet these alternatives, the supporters of 
the spiritistic interj)retation have endeavoured to 
strengthen the evidence of spirit-identity with a 
certain amount of success. Experiments with 
sealed test-letters deposited by the departed 
have indeed hitherto tailed, almost comidotely. 
Atteni|)lH have also been made to get what can be 
recognized as the same intelligence to manifest 
through a number of independent mediums. The 
difficiuty of excluding telepathy in such cases has 
led oil to the theory of ‘ cross correimondonces,’ as 
developed in the Proceedings of tne Society for 
Psychical Research (from 1903), in which an often 
very complicated series of allusion.s is given, piece- 
meal, at diderent times, and through different 
autoraatists. Each allusion is unintelligible or 
nonsensical as it is given, hut nevertheless, when 
the case is complete, they all dovetail together 
into a coherent and intelligible whole which is 
suggestive of the personality of a particular com- 
municator. In this way it is claimed that the 
possibility of telepathy may be eliminated, since 
no living humau mind knows the answer to the 
puzzle until it is given, and it is then also seen 
that an intelligence other than the medium’s, and 
identical througlmut, was at work all along, con- 
structing the euigma. But of course chance coin- 
cidence can never quite lie excluded, and the 
method of proof is too subtle to be popularly con- 
vincing. The chief exceptions taken to the char- 
acter of the alleged spirit-conimuiiications have 
been ingeniously mot : tiio triviality of the messages 
relied on to prove spirit- identity lias been clo.sely 
paralleled, in some experiments initialed by J. 11. 
Hyslop, by the method.s used among friends, (a) in 
determining the authorship of intentionally vague 
and general messages, and (6) in detecting imper- 
sonations. It was found that apparently quite 
inadequate clues were recognized as eliarac.teristic 
and led to correct iJeutilicationH.* The objection 
that nothing of scientific novelty or value is ever 
Imparted by spirits is met by pointing to the difh- 
culty of verifying such infonnation if it should be 
given ; the frequent confusion and dreaminess of 
the messages is explained by the dithculties of 
communication ‘with one asleep through one 
asleep.’ To the objection that the ‘ spirits’ do not 

1 F. H. Rrftdley, in Essays on Tniih and Reality, 
Oxford, 1014, p. 440, 

- Uf. Pro. Sue. Psych. Res., pt. xli. [1901 J p. f>37f. 


behave in a dignified manner worthy of spiritual 
beings it is replied that there is no reason to think 
that the mere fact of death should entirely tiuiis- 
form their cliaracter and outlook, and, besides, we 
know too little about their life to judge what 
Indiaviour would befit them. This reply has value 
if it acknowledges that at present the term ‘ spirit ’ 
is not much more than a name for our ignorance. 
Altogether, then, the evidence for the ‘ psychical ’ 
phenumena has to he left in a very ambiguous and 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Nor is the situation any better as regards the 
‘physical’ phenoniena. They arii of course far 
more improbable per sr. and very susceptible of 
explanation by fraud. NcverthelcHs, the evidence 
for their occurrence is quite coiuous, ami by no 
means inferior in quality to that for the ‘ psychical’ 
plieiiomena. Indeed, from first fo last, from the 
modiumship of D. D. Home (1850) to that of 
Kusapia Piuadino and Martlie Beraud (1914), some 
of the best and most elaliorately recorded evidence 
lias concerned ‘phy.sicar phenomena. Besides 
fraud and collective hallucination, the spiritist 
interpretation has here to reckon with the theory 
that the phenomena are due lo some unknown 
force emanating fioin the medium, to which some 
of the observers have given the preference. In 
conclusion it may be said that, whatever view is 
taken of the phenomena as a whole, and even if 
they are destined to servo only to enlarge our con- 
ception of the possibility of fraud and self-decep- 
tion, they are deserving of more, and more scien- 
tilic, study than they have received. 

Lithratcrn. — T he literature of tlie nuitjpct ie inunenAe, hut 
much of It is of very little value. The year may be taken as 
the dividing point lietweon the older and the later liierutiire ; for 
It is the date of the foiind.ation of the Hotilciy for Peychiral 
Heeearch, by llenry Sidgwick, Edmund Gurney, Frederic Myoi-e, 
W. F. Barrott, and olhere, witli which may be said to hiive 
begun the oontlnuoue, NyHtetnatic, and co-operative study of 
the phenomena aUegod. The publications of this Society (Pro- 
eeed%ny» and Jmimat) ure indiNpcimabie to the student, alike 
(or their records and for their critical contents. 

Among the works of the earlier period may be mentioned 
E. W. Capron, Modem Spirituamm, IJiwtoii, 1866 ; J. W. 
Edmonds ond G. T. Dtsier, Spiritualwn, N«‘W York, 1863; 
R. Hare, Experimental Jnvetitxyations of the Spirit Manifesta- 
tions, do. 1860 : A. de Gasparin, Des Tables tonrnantrH, vols., 
Paris, 1864 ; M. Thury, Les Tables toumantee, Oeiiuvu, IKSri ; 
A. De Morgan and Mrs. S. E. De Morgan, From Maitt-r to 
Spirit, lionoon, 1863; Report qf the Committee of the Diaix cti- 
eal Society, do. 1871; William Crookes, Researches in (he 
Phenomena <d SpirUttalism. do. 1874 ; Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Miracles and Modem Spiritualism, rev. ed. do. 1896; D. D. 
Home, Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism, do. 1877 ; W. 
Stalnton Moses (' M.A.Oxon.'), iS'pirtC Identity, do. 1879. 
Abmnd Allan Kardec (M. II. I). L. Uivail), Le lAore des 
esprits, Paris, 1863, 1^1866, the chief of the reincarn.iiioni.st 
spiritists, ami the works (1^62 67) of K. von Reichenbacli, the 
discoverer of paraffin, on the (really subjective) inanifeHt.ntions 
of ‘ odio force ’ visible to his ‘ sensitives,’ may bo mentioned ; 
also J. K. F. Zttllner, Wissenschaftlic/ut A bhandlunyen, i vols., 
Leipzig, 1878 81, tr. 0. O. Massey, Tratuteendental Physies^, 
Ix)ndon, in which spirits utierating in a fourth dimension 
of space were invoked to explain the unty ing of knots. 

BiniH) 1882 the work of the 8.P.K. group and their allies 
deserves sj>eclal uttentlou. Of these E. Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers, and F. Podinore, Phantasms of the lAvimf, 2 \oIh., 
(iondon, 1886, was the first ; F. W. H. Myers’s mainium 
opus, Human Personality and its Survival of Jiodily !hath, 
2 veils., do, 1903, appeared posthumously. F. Podmorc’s 
works, of a highly critical, not to say soeptlcxil, character, 
include Studies in Psychical Research, do. 1897, Modem 
Spiritualism, 2 vols., do. I9i>2 (larg<Jy historical), and The 
Ivewer Spirit iialism, do. 1910. The writings of Richard 
Hodgson, Mrs. E. M. Sidgwick, J. G. Piddington, W. W. 
Baggally, and Mrs. Verrall are confined to the puhlicafionH 
of the 8.P.H. ; but those of Andrew Lang (The Making vf 
Religion, London, 1898), William James (two brilliani. esuiys 
In The Will to Reliece, do. 1897, and Memories and 
do. 19J1), J. H. Hy.siop, Secretary of the Anurican S.P.K. 

i Psychical Research and Survival, do. 1918), Oliver Lodge 
Raymond, do. 1916), W. F. Barrett (On /Ac Thieshold of the 
hiseen, do. 1917), j. A. Hill (I'syehical Investigations, do. 
1917), Hereward Carrington (The Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism, Boston, ltK)7, Eusapia Paladino and her Phen- 
omena, New York, 100^ The Problems vf J'sychieal Research, 
London, 1914), and F. C. S. Schiller (Iavo « h!ipters in //uwmn 
ism, do. 1903, on the psychological and philosophic aspects) are 
also available in book form. 
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In Hwitxerland T. Flournoy of Guneva maintains a Hclcntino 
attitude very similar to that of the S.P.ll. ; his Des Iwlfs d la 
planttte Man, Paris, liXM), with a supplement in Archive de 
Psychologic de la SiiisHa rfnnande, no, 2 (1901), is a model study 
of an important case of somnambulic mediumship. Of. also his 
Esprits ft mfiUnnis, Paris, 1911. J. Maxwell, Lei Phinomhfiea 
pHychhnifH, do. lOO.'i, Kn{f. tr. Metaphysical Phenomena, I..andon, 
liK»B ; E. Morselll, Psieologia e Spiritismo, Turin, 1908; C. 
Lombroso, After Death— What f, Eng. tr^ London, 1909; A. 
von Schreuck-Notslnx, Materialuatr<yM'Phdnotnene, Munich, 
1914; Mme. Alexandre Bisson, Lee Phinmniinen diti de 
mat^rialiHation, Paris, 1914 ; and W. J. Crawford, The Reality 
of Psychic Phenomena, London, 1916, are mainly records of 
experiments. The Report (Philadelphia, 1887) of the Seybert 
Commission on spiritualism was negative, and enabled the 
testator’s funds to be used to endow a chair of philosophy. 
Hostile criticism is also represented by A. Lehmann, Aber- 
(ilautje und Zauberei, Stut^art, 1898; A. E. Tanner, Studiei 
in Spiritism, New York, 1910 ; and 1. L. Tuckett, The 2?»t- 
denceforthe Supernatural, London, 1911; and, as a specimen 
of dialectics, by F. H. Bradley’s art. ‘ Evidences of Spiritual- 
ism,' in the Fortnightly Rev., new ser., xxxviii. [18H6J 811 fl. 

Of periodiijals there may be mentioned, in ad<lilion to the 
Procredingi and Jot/mafs (monthlv) of the English and of the 
American 8.P.R., Light, the ofliclal organ of English Spiritual- 
ism (weekly), The Occult i?tit>teie(montnly), Paychiache Studien, 
ed. A. Aksakow, and Annalea dea aciencea pay^iquea. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

SPIRITUALISM.— 1. Spiritualism is a popular 
term for what ia more correotly called Spiritism 
(g.v.). 

2. In philosophy spiritualism is the opposite of 
materialism (q.v.), i.e. the doctrine that reality ia 
ultimately spiritual in its nature. Of this doctrine 
there may evidently be two varieties, according as 
this is asserted of all reality or only of some ; in 
the latter case spiritiialiam ia compatible with a 
duali.sm which auinita the reality also of material 
auhstance, as in Cartesianism.* In the former 
seii.se it ia not easy to diatiiiguish spiritualism from 
idealism [q.v.) (in some of the many senses of that 
term), and indeed the two notions are often used 
interchangeably. It may he said, however, more 
strictly that, wherea.s idealism renders all reality 
relative to and dependent upon mind, spiritualism 
regards it as consisting of ‘spirits,* which are not 
wholly or chielly minds, ancl so docs not make 
the cognitive process essential to reality. It will 
follow from this distinction that the same philo- 
sophy may he both spiritualistic and idoaustic ; 
Berkeley’s doctrine, e.q., is idealism in that it 
denies the reality of material sulistance and con- 
ceives physical reality as existing only for minds 
and having for its essui percipi ; hut it is spiritualism 
in that it composes ultimate reality of spirits, 
whose esse m ptn'.iptrt.’^ F. C. S. Schiller. 

SPIRITUALITY. —The term ‘spirituality* 
has lieeii used in a great variety of ways. The 
French have appropriated it as the name for the 
liner perceptions oi life ; by the American tran- 
sceiidentalists it is used as a special mark of superior 
iiitellectiS ; it is often applied to those nieuiiuns 
through whom communications from departed 
spirits are said to reach common earth ; Evangelical 
Christianity reserves the term to describe the 
warmer religious emotions ; and it has its proper 
and peculiar application as the distinguishing 
quality of MT believers. 

The substantive ‘ spirituality ’ does not occur in 
Scripture, hut the adjective ‘ spiritual ’ {7rv€vpaTt.K6i) 
is frequently employed to describe the character of 
the man who has entered the Kingdom of Uod. 
Such a man has the Holy Spirit as the vital, 
determining principle of his life. The NT usage 
does not permit us to apply the epithet to any one 
who has oeen moved in some vague way by holy 
impulses, for a dclinite and well-marked character 
is indicated by this description. Of spiritual 
persons Newman writes : 

* He [the Holy Spirit] pervades ua (if it may be eo said) as 
light pervades a building, or as a sweet perfume the folds of 


1 See art. Dkboartis. 

* See artt. BaRxnuir, Paacimox. 


some honourable robe ; so that, in Scripture language, we are 
said to be in Him, and He in us.'i 

Spirituality can best be understood by first con- 
sidering the promises of Jesus and thereafter 
noting the experience of it in the early Church. 

I. Spirituality the promise of Jesus. — The 
esoteric state called ‘ spirituality ’ is a legitimate 
oiitcomo of the Christian life as it was conceived 
by its Founder. Our Lord went everywhere oiler- 
ing to men an effective holy life which would issue 
from union with Himself, hut, as the days 
approached when He would he called upon to leave 
this earth, He began to promise another Presence, 
the Comforter, who would maintain this union. 
The life in Jesus would not dissipate itself as a 
tender memory on the rough sea of liuman history, 
but would communicate its virtues continuously 
to the faithful. 

That spirituality was the chief feature of the 
life offered by Jesus is evident from His insistent 
demand, ‘Ye must he born again* (Jn ; cf. v.^). 
Entrance into the Kingdom of God is possible only 
to that man who has undergone a distinct change 
in tlie character of his affections. The new birth® 
is furtlier described as being ‘horn of water and 
of the Spirit* (Jn 3“). After tlio manner of an 
inspiration, the heart is mysteriously moved 
towards the ideals of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
the decisive moment in this cliango is an inward 
awakening to the presence, near a nifin, of a sphere 
of life infinitely more valuable, because more 
spiritual, than the natural life of mankind. In its 
mode of action the birth in the Si)irit less resembles 
the heightening and deepening of moral instinct — 
common enough in human history — than the 
creation of a new kind of being. Mysterious in 
its origin, this now birth is not, however, dis- 
sociated from the ordinary workings of human 
faculty. It employs both the will and the heart; 
it works by convincing the one and softening the 
other. 

The new life in the Kingdom was adequately 
described in the teaching and illustrated in the 
conduct of Jesus; and the promise of another 
Comforter was kept ever in strict agreement with 
that teaching and life. 

The benefleiRl effects of the gracious operation of the Holy 
Spirit are three. 

(1) When the Holy Spirit is come In Hie fullnees, Hp will be 
present as an immediate and effective moral power in the heart ; 
‘Hs . . . will convict the world in respect of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgment ’ (Jn lO*)). ' The idea of “ conviction ” 
is complex. It Involves the conceptions of authuritallve ex- 
amination, of unquestionable proof, of decisive ludgement. of 
punitive power.’* The result of the Holy Spirit s work will be 
to put believers in possewiion of clear moral ideals, so that they 
must be seen and acknowledged as true. The real nature of sin, 
the necessity of righteousness, and the inevitability of Judgment 
will be alike recognized. In other words, the first effect of the 
Spirit's illumination is a clear insight into the moral relation el 
human action to the universe as that was conceived by Jesiis. 
The conscience is at once enhanced In value and becomes more 
authoritative by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 

(2) The second effect of the Spirit’s presence will be a new 
pfiHsession of truth : ‘ He shall guide you Into all the truth ' (Jn 
1013). Truth was to Jesus, as to His Jewish contemporaries, 
that practical wisdom by which conduct was guided. Tlie 
modern conception of truth as * that which satisfies the intellect’ 
was not in His mind. By ‘ truth ’ our Lord means a knowledge 
of that which is necessary for life in harmony with Qod. To 
those disciples who would obey Him Jesus promised a know- 
ledge of the truth, and ‘ the truth shall make you free ’ (Jn 8 **)l 
T his was evidently a promise of practical freedom-— freedom for 
action as well as for thought. It would, however, be a mistake 
to confine this understanding to practical truth alone, for in 
the gradual approximation to a complete knowledge of conduct 
the intellectual qualities would be brightened and a new point 
of view acquired. The spiritual mind may not only (eel more 
warmly moved by the knowledge of moral truth ; it may also 
act with greater intellectual prescience. 

(8) The Holy Spirit will glorify Jesus ; i.e.. He will reveal to 


1 Parochial and Plain Sarmona, new ed., London, 1868, U. 

222 . 

> See art. Rmimuatiov. 

* a F. Westcott, The Qcapel aeeording to St. John, London, 
1906, U. 219. 
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the heart of man the majesty and unstHMikable beauty of the 
character and work of Jeans. Like a treasure of inexhaustible 
wealth, the Spirit will find Jesus an object adequate for alt His 
blessed operations in the human soul (Jn 16'-W). New aspects of 
the character, new satisfatstions in the finished work, and new 
delig-hls in the friendship of Jesus remain to be disi'overed to 
nun by the Holy Ghost. In this, Ilia most proper work, the 
Holy Spirit will be the witness of that divine love of which 
Jesus was the cotispicuous a^ent. 

In view of our Lord’s promises, we may say that 
humanity and history, broadly conceived, will 
determine the liniits of genuine spiritual experi- 
ence ; for, liowever mysterious in its origin, the 
new life in the Spirit identifies itself with the 
conscience and the Jieart of man ; and the Spirit 
Himself lives more and more to exploit the perfect 
character of Jesus as that manifested itself in 
history. Tliesc two positions, clearly established 
in the Incarnation, must be the norm by which all 
spiritual pretensions are to be judged. Docs any 
spiritual claim contradict an enlightened moral 
consciousness ? Does it got ever quite out of touch 
with the historical Jesus? If so, it lias thereby 
discredited itself in the Christian view of 
spirituality. 

2 . Spirituality the experience of the Church.— 

In striking agreement with the forecast of Jesus 
is the experience of the apostles, notably of St. 
Paul. For him the peculiar feature of the life in 
Christ is the presence of tlie living Saviour in the 
hearts of those who love Him. Love for God and 
man, efficient moral power, an<l tlie whole new life 
and hope of the gospel come from the indwelling 
Jesus, who more and more identifies Himself with 
the ( Jiristian — soul of his soul, heart of his heart, 
the life within his life. Tiiis blessed indwelling 
the apostle describes in other places as the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. For him, os for all the 
apostles, Pentecost was the birth-place of modern 
Cliristianity. What is noticeable in Ills Epistles 
is the growth of an experience which fully justifies 
the prophecies of Jesus about the Comforter. 

The virtues foretold are precisely those which now appear in 
the ejqierience of the Church. 

(1) 'nie nresHtjce of the Holy Spirit is a new principle of moral 
power. The (.‘hristlan is free from the bondage of iniquity ; 
tbo body is dea<l because of sin ; and in the age-long struggle 
between the lower and the higher nature victory is now with 
the spirit fKo 8, Gal 5). This doinination of the Christian's 
conscience by the Holy Spirit extends to the farthest thought 
of the imagination which, with all other motions of the heart, 
is to i »0 brought into subjection to Jesus (2 Co 10*). So power- 
ful is this influence that the body itself, the seat of so many im- 
perfuctions, shall one day be quickened by the Spirit into an 
immortal existence (Ro MU). In one famous sentence St. Haul 
lets us understand his sense of the moral efiicicncy of the Holy 
Spirit in a Christian ; * where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty' (2 Co 8^7). In this freedom, the summit of moral 
attainment, where the law becomes a habit of the soul, Bt. Paul 
recognises the legitimate and inevitable effect of the indwelling 
of the all-powerful Holy Spirit. 

(2) No less emphatically does the apostle describe the 

inuminating grace of the Holy Spirit. The Christian is an 
enlighteneff person, whose inner principle of intelligence is the 
Infallible light of the Spirit of God (1 Oo With fuU 

knowledge of the seriousness of the claim that he Is making, 
the apostle proceeds to declare that in the light of the Holy 
Spirit a humble Christian is bettor informed wan the princes 
of wisdom or the teachers of the schools (vv.u>-W), Here, as to 
his i.K)rd, truth is for St. Paul practical wisdom— that which 
relates to conduct as it touches God and as it affects men. But 
St. Paul claims, without fear, for every spiritual man that ho is 
BO enlightened in those matters which most deeply influence 
human life that he may without presumption set himself up to 
judge all things (v.i*). The criterion of all practical truth is its 
conformity to that Inner enlightenment which a believer enloys 
in the Holy Spirit. Thus early did the Church claim those 
virtues promts^ by Jesus. 

(3) The promise that the Spirit should testify of Jesus l>ecome8 
so certain a maxim that St. Paul scarcely feels himself called 
upon to Justify it. Only once, and that in an argument aliout 
the moral blindness of tne Jews, does he declare that the Ixird, 
♦.r. the Christ, is the Spirit (2 Co 8i7). In all other places he 
allows himself to speak indifferently about the indwelling Christ 
and the indwelling Spirit. The total result of the Spirit’s 
influence in the heart Is that Christ is formed In us (Qal 4 w). 

In this vital spiritual union with Jesus the virtues 
of Jesus are reproduced. The love of Goil is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost (Ro 6 *) ; 


towards God the Christian attitude is the atiection- 
ate trust of a child ( 8 ^*) ; and in this loving experi- 
ence joy rises to its crown, for therein Christians 
know themselves the children of God, assured of 
final salvation. In his relation to Iiis neiglibour 
the Christian is animated by the Spirit in tender 
alieotioii. The apostle urges his converts not to 
grieve the Spirit by bitterness, wratli, and anger, 
hut rather to please Him by being ‘ kind one to 
another, tenderlioarted, forgiving each other’ 
(i^ph In the lipistle to the Galatians St. 

Paul consciously and definitely describes the con- 
duct of the spirit ual (irvevjuariKol) ; they are to hear 
one anollicr’s burdens, to communicate their know- 
ledge to the ignorant, and never to weary in well- 
doing (cli. 6 ). Put it is in 1 (Jo 13 that tlie ardent 
anostle crowns love and sets it on the throne of 
(Jliristian character. The comdnsion of the whole 
matter is summed up in one sentence : the Spirit 
of (Jo<l is a spirit of ‘ power and love and discipline ’ 
(2 Ti V). 

3 . False spirituality.— This enlightened, holy, 
and loving life, the possession of all believers, is 
the mark of a true (Jliristian and constitutes ‘ the 
spiritual man.* Such a lofty life runs the risk of 
all high tilings— it may he, misuiulcrstood. It is mis- 
understood by tlio formalists of all ages, who insist 
upon religion confining itself witliin strict rule.s or 
laws. This temper is always with ns, hut it w^as 
bravely faced and triumphantly defeated by St. 
Paul in his encounter with the Judaizing t-ea(her.s. 
In the Epistle to the Clalati/ins the supremacy of 
the Spirit and its inherent freedom are courage- 
ously expounded. 

On the other hand, the promised gifts of the 
Spirit have led many to make extraordinary claims 
of 8 j)iritual enlightenment and independence. 
Mysticism (y.u.), so closely akin to the temper of 
the Indian the Hutfdliist and the 

Mnhaniniadan .yujt, has appeared m the Ghiireh 
from time to time, believing itself to he tlio 
natural development of the teaching of St. Paul. 
Numerous and sormitimes moving attempts have 
}>een made to justify the mystic claim of ‘im- 
mersion in the infinite ocean of God,’ hut these 
can he successfully dealt with only as St. Paul 
liandlod them. He adopted instinctively the norm 
which lies latent in Christ’s promises. All pre- 
tended insight on the part of so-called ‘spiritual’ 
persons must he judged by one criterion : Does it 
testify of Jesus? To the Gnostic claims wJiieh 
began to make themselves felt in the church at 
(-oloHsie St. Paul opposes the history of Jesus. 
Do the ColoHslans believe themselves to be jhih- 
8 e.ssed of a wisdom (yy(d<rit) superior to that of 
ordinary Christians? St. Paul replies that there 
is no need of any wisdom or help which could not 
he found in Christ (Col 2 ®- ^®). To the refined ideals 
of Gnosticism (y.v.), which shuddered at the thought 
of the contamination of the pure Deity in the 
creation of this material world, St. Paul simply 
cites Jesus, who so little considered matter evil 
that He was the medium of creation ; and, so far 
from requiring some intermediate angelic agency, 
God had been pleased to make all fullness (rXijpcj/ia) 
dwell in Jesus (P® 2 ®). Spirituality is a charaitUir 
in closest touch at every moment with Jesus as lie 
revealed Himself in history. 

In the same way all practical results of spiritual 
possession must he tesUsd by the moral standard 
of the gospel. Asceticism (q.v.), the cherished 
ideal of the Gnostics, is an error. ‘ 'fouch not, 
handle not’ has a show of humility, but is nut 
efiective against the lusts of the flc.Hh ((Jol *2®). 
The true deliverance is in union with Jesus through 
the Spirit, whereby our alfections are lifted to 
higher things (3®). Even the earnest believer’s 
desire for the supernatural gifts of the Spirit is 
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not to be encouraged. There were, indeed, ^ifta 
of tongues, of prophecy, of faith, and such like ; 
and without doubt some heightening of the natural 
qualities of man <loe8 follow the presence of the 
Holy S])irit in the heart, and may be beneficial for 
the exleiiHioii of Christ's Kingdom; but the 
essential and particular characteristics of the 
spiritual man are those three things, enlighten- 
ment, love, and power. * If I have the gift of 
propliecy, and know all mysteries and all know- 
ledge ; and if I liave all mith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, I am nothing’ (1 Co 
IS-*), 'riie heiglitened powers of knowledge, of 
insight, and of superhuman gift ore all, in the 
Holy Spirit, closely and intimately moral — after 
the morality of Jesus. From St. Paul’s time to 
the present no bettor tost has been found for the 
valuation of the spiritual phenomena of religion. 

Spirituality is the essential temper of a Christian, 
and it consisis in the possession of the individual 
by the Holy Spirit of Jesus, whose blessed presence 
is manifest in an increasing moral insight and 
conquest, a growing knowledge of the deep 
mysteries of (iod, and an ever more tender and 
sensitive love towards God and man ; in a word, 
an over closer am)roximation to the likeness of the 
Son of God as Jie lived among men. In the pre- 
servation and cultivation of this spiritual union 
the Christian finds the duty of his high calling. 
Kinship with Jesus through the Spirit has to £b 
maintained by a life-long reaching unto consecra- 
tion. In this task a ready and willing obedience is 
the surest means. Moral kinship grows with acts 
of morality, the kinship of loving iiearts grows with 
acts of love, and the kinship of the Holy Spirit 
grows with ae.ts of faith and tmiritual conduct. 

See also art. Expkribnck (Uoligious). 

Litre ATiTRS.— John Owon, IIvev/yiaTxiAoytV : or. A DimmrH 
coneeming the lioly Spirit. London. 1674 ; H. C. G. Moule, 
Veni Creator t do. 1800 ; Maurice Goguel, La Notion Johan- 
nique de Vemrit et see anUe^dentt hietoriques, Paria, 1902; 
Anguste Sabatier, The Religiom of Authority and the Re- 
lig&n of the Spirit, Env- tr., London, 1904, bk. iii., *The 
Religion of the Spirit'; H. B. Swete, The Ilo^ Spirit in the 
New Testament, do. 1909; Rudolf Eucken, The Problem of 
Human Life, Kng;. tr., do. 1910, i»t. il. 'Christianity*; George 
Steven, The Psychology the Chrietian SoiU, do. 1911 ; Henri 
Joly, The Psychology of the ■S'atnto, Eng. tr., do. 1898. 

David Fyffb. 

SPITTING.--See Saliva. 

SPONSORS.—i. Origin and meaning.— The 
word * sponsors ’ was and is still applied to those who 
undertake certain spiritual responsibilities for the 
baptized, in some cases for infants who are un- 
conscious of the vows of renunciation, faith, and 
obedience required before baptism, and in others 
^r those who by strange circumstances have been 
placed in the same condition. St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria ^ tells us that, when men were seized with 
extremity of sickness anil it was thought proper on 
that account to baptize them, there were some 
appointed to make both the renunciation and 
confession of the same. For this reason they were 
also called srisceptores. Directly the Church ad- 
mitted the necessity of infant baptism, something 
of the kind was obviously necessary. To baptize 
children without demanding of them some pro- 
fession of faith and obedience would be to abandon 
one of the most important {larts of the rite and to 
lead to the opinion that baptism availed for salva- 
tion indepenaently of the co-operation of the will 
of the biuitized. If we believe that by baptism we 
put on Christ, as the seed may be said to put on 
the earth into which it is placed, then, just as the 
seed requires the care of the gardener, so the soul 
of the infant requires the care of the sponsor till 
it shoots up and is able, with the friendly help of 
the Sun of liighteoiisness and the dew of God’s 
1 Comm. Si, John, xL S6. 


Holy Spirit, to take care of itself. The Church 
naturally shrank from placing a seed into the 
garden of the Lord unless there were some who by 
raking and weeding would give it the opportunity 
it needed. 

2. Who may be sponsors.— In the first days the 
sponsors were ordinarily the parents of the child ; 
tiiey would be best fitted and natiirallj the most 
desirous so to train the child that it might realize 
and fulfil the promises and vows made in its name. 
And yet even then the Church was anxious to 
emphasize the truth of the spiritual birtli of the 
child by making as little of the natural tie as 
possible. Tlie natural parents became spiritual 
parents, representing the Mother Church who.se 
children the infants became by baptism. Of course 
in many cases, especially during the days of persecu- 
tion, there were no parents to stand for the child, 
and the Church would then provide denijons, deacon- 
esses, or virgins, who would act in her name and 
make the profession demanded. So too in the large 
number of adult baptisms it must have often 
hapi>ened, as it does in the mission field, tliat the 
parents were heathen or so ignorant as to bo unable 
to be responsible for tlie spiritual education of the 
candidates. Hen(;o it became more and more ex- 
ceptional to find parent sponsors, until at 
parents were forbidden to take on themselves 
the office. Tt was doubtless felt that the new tie 
of god-parent, as the sponsor was called, was never 
very seriously recognized by those to whom the 
old tie was everything, and that there was a 
distinct gain in obtaining those outside the family 
to whom the spiritual tie was all important. 

3. Sponsorial responsibilities. — It has sometimes 
been said that the pledges which the god-parents 
are asked to make are profoundly unreal. How 
can any one make a promise for some one else of 
whose character he knows nothing ? And yet it 
has its analogy. Estates are held hy trustees in 
behalf of chihlren on special conditions, such as 
that they profess the Protestant religion or become 
Roman Catholics. These trustees pledge the 
children so far and do their best by providing them 
with suitable teachers to see that they fulfil the 
promises made in their name. And, as the 
chihiren grow up, they are told that the property 
will not be theirs unless they acc^t the responsi- 
bility long ago made for them. So too the god- 
parents ought to see that their god-children realize 
the splemlid inheritance which is to be theirs and 
the conditions on which alone they can hope to 
win it. 

4. Number of sponsors. — The English Book of 
Common Prayer orders that there be three god- 
parents, two of the same sex as the baptized ; but 
the Roman Church, in this more strictly in accord 
with primitive usage, requires only one, or at the 
most two. Bingham is very emphatic here : 

* We never read of more than one in all the accounts of the 
ancients, and one of the same sex for adult persons. . . . Some 
rules forbid more than one, either in baptism or confirmation .' 1 

The number demanded by the English Church may be 
due to early stormy days when it was felt necessary 
to throw about the child as strong a bulwark of 
Christian friends as possible. They wore, as is 
scon by the 29th canon, obliged to be communicants, 
and therefore naturally expected to be keenW 
interested in the spiritual training of the child. It 
was their duty to see that their god -children were 
taught to know the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, to learn their Catechism, 
and to be brought to the bishop to be confirmed by 
him. 

5. Present practice.— It is to be feared that great 
laxity in practice is now to bo found, partly 
through unwillingness to interfere with the rights 

1 AatiguiCiet of the ChrigUan Churoh, bk. xL ch. vili. i IL 
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of the parents, partly through the choice that is so 
often made, not of those who will be of spiritual 
help, but of those to whom the offer of the re- 
s[H>nsibility seems to be a compliment. And it is 
largely owing to this want of care in seeing that 
the baptized are spiritually educated that we find 
thousands of the baptized so ignorant of the most 
elementary principles of Christianity, in this 
particular offering a 8ad.contra8t to tlie intelligence 
and knowledge of catechumens in the misHion field. 

LiTKRATnRR.— T. Bingham, Th« AntiquiiieH of th» Christian 
Church, bk. xi. c-,h. viii., Wvrka, new ed., Oxford, 1865, iv. USff. ; 
DCA ii. lOSS-lOidS ; 7'he Prayer Book Bictionaru, od. Q. Harford 
and M. Stevenson, London, 1012, p, 371; F. Procter and 
W. H. Frere, A new HUt. of the Book of Common Prayer, do. 
1901, p. 676n. ; Damrell Stone, Uoly Baptiem^, do. 1001, 

p. 100 ff. G. H. S. Walpole. 

SPONTANEITY.— Spontaneity, in its most 
general meaning, denotes some form of internally 
initiated action. It is usually opposed to ex- 
ternally caused events, and prooably arose in the 
defence of some sort of freedom as distinguished 
from determined or necessitated action. It is not 
exactly co extensive with the idea of free action, 
as tho latter implies reflexion and deliberation. 
Spontaneity seems to consist with unconscious 
action, though implying that it originates in the 
subject of it as distinguished from externally 
initiated actions. 

In the physical world actions and motions con- 
nected with its natural order are supposed to be 
caused by some agency outside the subject in which 
the event takes place. Matter is supposed to be 
inert, which means that it will not change its 
present condition, whether of motion or of rest, 
without the Interposition of external causes. 
Physical events do not take place of themselves— 
they are not spontaneoms. Hence we say that 
they are determined, and we moan by this tliat 
they are caused from without. But in living 
organisms we observe a type of actions that, what- 
ever ultimate mechanical influences are supposed, 
seem to originate wholly within the subject of 
them. They apparently have no external causes. 
Conaemientfy we have come to call them spontane- 
ous. Plato called nil such action ‘self-motion.’ 
This was his conception of free action. Later 
philosophic thought added self-consciousness and 
purposive mental states to the notion of freedom, 
and included spontaneity in it. This freedom 
implied the possibility of alternative choice as well 
as self-originative action, and the idea of spon- 
taneity had either to be synonymous with this 
or to represent the unconscious but subjectively 
initiateef actions of the lower organisms, which did 
not seem to be mechanically caused. It thus stood 
as a conception half-way between determined and 
free actions. 

Thus spontaneity is a condition or element of 
freedom and responsibility, but does not constitute 
the wliole of tlicm. liesixinsibility implies con- 
scious choice and the knowledge of tho distinction 
between right and wrong, as \yell as subjective 
causation. Freedom may not imply more than 
conscious choice and self-caused actions, and so is 
not coterminous with responsibility. But spon- 
taneity denotes nothing more than subjective 
causality, and may occur without conneious choice 
or the distinction l»etween right and wTong. It is 
therefore the initial stage of development, or the 
point of transition, between mechanical and con- 
.Mcioiisly determined actions. 

Litkraturb.- G. F. Stout, AnaXytieaX Peycholoyy, 2 voIn., 
lAindon, lS9rt-07, oh. vi. ; A. Bain. 71ie grtMtione and thr. Will^ 
London and New York, 1880 ; J. H. Hyilop, The Klemente vf 
Kthiee, New York, 1805, ch. iv. 

James H. Hyslop. 

SPRINGS AND WELLS. - See Water, 
Watku-gods. 


STAFF.— A staff* or wand carried in the hand 
has been put to many and various uses by man in 
the development of culture. Tlie most obvious use 
for such an instrument is defence or attack. A 
piece of wood from two to four inches long is the 
constant companion of women in Australia and 
elsewhere; by its aid yams, fish, game, honey, 
and HO forth are procured. By people to W'hom 
wuiling is unknown notelioJ sticks are employed 
as hel])s lo memory and as a means of carrying 
messages from one tribe to another. In this article, 
however, we shall coniine our attention to the use 
of staves as instruments of magic or divination and 
as ensigns of dignity and authority. 

1. The magico-rcligious use of staves. — In 
inost parts of tho uncivilized world wamls carried 
in the hand are used for niagico-religious purposes. 
Staves form part of tho c<iuipnient of the mcilicine- 
man almost everywhere. These wands are regarded 
as endow'ed witli supernatural pow’er in various 
Avays ; sometimes it depends on an incantation 
sung over the instrument, as in tho case of the 
pointing stick, at other times the magical virtue is 
inherent in the material itself, as, the tw'igs 
of hazel or the misth^toe boii^^li. Again, a rod 
may be possosscil of magiesd power only on 
certain occasions (Midsummer Niglit, St. John’s 
Day, etc.) or at particular places (e.g,, a tree 
groAvn on a grave). 

The conception of sacredness in primitive society 
is generally allied to that of authority. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the staff of office is often at 
one and tho same time part of the insignia of rank 
and a magical instrument. The horse-staves of 
the Buriats may be quoted as an example of this 
class of wand. It is only in higher culture that 
the sceptre proper is found, usually having evolved 
out of an implement originally intended fcr defen- 
sive purposes. 

The classification of the so-called bdtons de com- 
mandement is by no means easy, as thoir function 
is not yet clear. It seems almost certain from 
their ornamentation that they were used for ritual 
purposes, though their name suggests that they 
were wands of office. For the sake of convenience 
we shall consider them under the heading ‘ wands 
of office’ (below, 3), although they seem to be 
more closely related in function to the Australian 
churinga, 

2. Magic wands.— (a) The pointing stick.—On^ 
of tho commonest forms of magic is the * pointing ’ 
of a stick or bone at some individual with the 
object of injuring him. Among the Arunta tribe 
of Central Australia these pointing sticks are 
known under various names, such as injilla, irna, 
uUinlca^ etc. These niay be taken as typical 
examples of a class of magical iriKtruiiicnts of 
w’orld-wide distribution. The injilla and irtui are 
small bones about six iiicbes long, at one end of 
wdiieh is a small lump of re.sin, and round this a 
few strands of human hair are wound. When a 
man (sometimes called kurdaitcha) goes forth to 
avenge the death of one wdio is supposed to have 
fallen a victim of evil magic, he equips himself 
with this instrument, and, aiter charging it with 
magical properties by muttering over it an incanta- 
tion such as ‘ May your heart be rent asunder ! ’, he 
points it in the direction of the foe. In due course 
the victim invariably dies, unless the evil magic 
can bo removed by a mcdicine-man.^ In the Malay 
form of inju, or pointing, the sorcerer poiniM a magic 
dagger or other weapon, repeating a similar curse, 
toAvurds an enemy, who fortliAvith sickens and dies. - 

The irna dillers from the Bijilla by beiiiff ralher longer, 
toperlng to a point at one end, and not having; a hair etrinf^ 

1 St)enRer-Oillen», p. 534 f. 

2 W. W. Skeat and 0. O. Blosrden, Pagan Raeee of the Malay 
Pcmnmla, Ijondon, 1900, ii. 190. 
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attAched to it. The uUinka Is s special form of ima with a 
hooked end instead of a lump of resin, and Is 8up|>oBed to be 
the charm used by the iruntarinia, or spirits, to annoy and 
often to kill nion against whom they have some spocial grudge.l 

Any stick, wand, or weapon which has been thus 

* sung’ is thought to be endowed with 9/iftna (^.v.) 
of a irialignant nature — arnnqqxuUha^ as the 
Australian native would say. so strong is this 
belief that there are several cases on record of 
slight wounds from a charmed spear or boomerang 
proving fatal, by the power of su^estion.* 

(/>) Chnringa . — When a man in (Jentral Australia 
desires to use magic to help him to secure a wife 
from a distant group, he takes a small wooden 
duiringa (sacrea instrument of wood or stone), 
about six or eight inches long, called a nama- 
twinna, and goes into the hush, accompanied by 
two or three friends. All night long the party 
keep uj) a low singing of songs and amorous phrases 
addressed to the woman. At daylight the man 
stands up and swings the churlnga^ causing it first 
to strike the ground as he whirls it round and 
round and makes it hum. The sound is supposed 
to reach the woman and stir up her atfectious 
towards the man.* 

special ckuringa may be used In various ways for particular 
magical purposes. Thus the churinoa unginia, which has a 
lump of resin attached to one end ana is painted with alternate 
stripes of red and black, is thought to promote the growth of the 
beard. Another is used to allay inflammatory affection of the 
eyes, consequent upon the bites of flies. Women, by procuring 
the spear-like seed of a long grass, and charming it by singing 
some magic ishant over it, are able to injure a male enemy by 
pointing and throwing it towards hiin.^ 

(c) Divining-rods . — A tree that grows on a grave 
is regarded by the S. Slavonian peasant as sacred. 

• Whoever breaks a twig from it hurts the soul of the dead, 
but gains thereby a magic wand, since the soul embodied in the 
twig will be at his service.* • 

In Europe magical properties are attributed to 
certain llowers, seeds, and branches of trees 
gathered at midsuiiimor. 

Thus in Moravia, Mecklenburg, and apparently in Kngland 
and Hcuiland, branches of hazel were cut down by night on 
Midsummer Eve, as mystic divining-rods, capable of revealing 
treasures buried in the ground, and also of detecting thieves 
and murderers. In the neighbourhood of Berlin it is said that 

* every seventh year there grows a wonderful branch on a hazel 
bush, and that branch is the divining-rod.’ Tliiscan be found 
only on the evening of St. John’s Day, by ‘an innocent child, 
born on a Sunday and nursed in the true faith.’ If the rod is 
to discover gold, it Is named CaM\)er ; if it is to reveal silver. It 
Is called Balthasar ; if it is to point out hidden springs of water, 
it is dubbed Melchior. In Sweden Midsummer Eve is also the 
usual time for procuring the divlnlng-ro<t. Sometimes it is cut 
from a mistletoe bough, aud sometimes from four different kinds 
of wood —mistletoe, mountain-ash, aspen, and another. When 
such a rod is laid on the ground directly over treasure, ‘it will 
begin to hop about os if it were alive.’ « 

Plants like the mistletoe are frequently regarded 
as containing magical virtue— perhaps, as Frazer 
suggests, beitauso tliey do not grow on the ground. 
Branches of these plants are often to be found 
attached to the ceiling of a house or over a stable 
door to prevent the ingress of wittjhes. The famous 
golden hough that grew on a holm-oal^in the 
Arician grove at Nemi is compared by Virgil to 
the mistletoe ’—a view revived oy Frazer in his im- 
mortal work which takes its title from the legend.® 
The mistletoe may well have been described as 
the ‘ golden bough ’ on account of the rich golden 
tinge which the plant assumes in withering. The 
yellow colour of the bough may have suggested its 
supposed property of discovering the spots where 
gold exists in the earth.® 

Iron rods are used in rain-making among the 
Bari of Africa. One of tliese rods is provided with 

1 Bpenoer-Qillen^ p. 684f. 9 lb. p. 537 1. 

• lb. 0.641. * lb. p. 546 a. 

® pt. I., Ths Maaio Art, London, 1911, ii. 8H. 

• lb. pt. vli., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, IL 67 ff. ; of. 
A. Ung, Outtotnand Myth, do. 1884, p. 191 ff. 

7 Afin. vi. 206 ff. 

• Gm, pt. vIL, BtUdmr tht JBsaitf<M, ii. 816 ff. 

• lb. p. 287. 


a hook, and another is a two-headed spear. With 
the hook the rain-maker hooks and attracts the 
rain-clouds ; with the two-headed spear he attacks 
and drives them away. To make women fniitful, 
the rain-maker chief takes an iron rod with a 
hollow bulb at each end, in which are small stones, 
tiiasping the rod by the middle, he shakes it over 
the would - be mother, rattling the stones and 
muttering an incantation.^ 

These are a few examples of sticks carried in 
the hand that are used as instruments of magic. 
Closely associated with the Australian churinga 
and pointing sticks are the various poles and posts 
erected in connexion with solemn magico-religious 
rites — e.g.^ the nurtunga^ the kauauat the amhil- 
yeri-kirra, the waninga^ the arachitia polos used 
by the natives in their initiation ceremonies.® 

3 . Wands of office.— (a) Bdtons de commanded 
mtvi . — Before considering examples of staves used 
as insignia of ollice, a word must he said regarding 
the suiuowliat mysterious bdtons de comvinndenient 
found in palieolithic caves. In their simplest form 
they are rods of reindeer horn, having one or more 
holes bored through them. Sometimes they are 
carved into a simple symmetrical form without 
ornamentation ; at other times they are elaborately 
decorated with engravings of animals, especially 
the horse. One of those implements found by 
Lartet and Christy at La Madeleine is engraved 
on both sides with figures of horses following one 
another, four on one side and three on the other. 
Another staff from the same shelter has engravings 
of two fishes and a horse. In several cases the end 
is fashioned to represent the head of an animal. 
On a baton found in the cavern M 6 ge Teyjat (Dor- 
doCTe) appear the head of a hind, serpents, swans, 
a finely -engraved horse at a trot, and three curious 
anthropomorphic figures.® 

Among the carvings on bones collected by M. Plette there are 
several skinned animal-heads, which surely can be explained 
only in terms of magic, since, as Salomon Heina<di has pointed 
out, it is unthinkable that the pre-historio designer worked 
from a skinless model to improve nls art.^ What, then, is the 
significance of these elaborately decorated objects ? De Mortil- 
let called them bdlm^ de commandernent because he imagined 
that they were sceptres, similar in type and purpose to the 
ivory wands wremonially carried before persons of importance 
among the Eskimos, and to the clubs used in like manner by 
certain chiefs in N. America. Others have identified them with 
hooks for fastening garments— a rude kind of fibula.^ it is not 
easy to believe, however, that a piece of bone about IK inches 
in length would have l)een employed for this purpose, since the 
Magdalenians were quite cajmbie of making more convenient 
fasteners. Moreover, there is not the slightest trace of similar 
objects used in this way by the Eskimos. Boyd Dawkins’s view 
that they were arrow-straighteners is more plausible, though 
by no means convincing.^ BoIIas favours this explanation 
owing to the remarkable resemblance between the Magdulcnian 
staff and the Eskimo’s arrow-straigbtencr,^ but it has yet to be 
proved that Magdalentan man was acquainted with the bow. 
By other authora the hdtone have been identified as parts of 
reindeer harness, hunting trophies, tent-pegs, drum-sticks, and 
magic wands. That they have some magico-rcligious signi- 
flcanco scorns to be apparent from the olaliorate ornamentation 
and their similarity to staves used for ritual purposes among 
modern people in a primitive state of culture. Bernardin com- 
pared the genealogical staves of the Maoris with the bdtone de 
eommandement, interpreting the notches with which they are 
often marked os indicative of the chief’s genealogy, and the 
drawing of an animal on one side os a tribal liodge.ii If they are 
taken in conjunction with the smooth pebbles painted on one 
side with dots and bands in red and black ochre, found by I’iette 
at Mas d’Azil, it seems more than probable that those so-called 
staves of office were used ritually in ‘pre-historio sanctuaries* as 
churinga or magic wands. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it is not possible to affirm definitely that they wore pari 
of the ritual machinery of a palwolitbio totomic cult, since the 
existence of the practice of totemism in this age is not 0011 - 


1 Qm, pt. 1.. The Magic Art, i. 847. 

• See art. Polks and Posts. 

• Rev. de VEeoU d’Anthrep. xix. [1909] 68. 

4 CuUee, myihet, et reUgiena, Pans, 1906-12, iv. 86. 

» B'Anuiropologie, xll. [IMl] 190. 

4 Cave Hunting, London, 1874, p. 866. 

7 AneUnt Hunters and their Modem R^esentatives, London, 
1915, p. 464. 

• Revue eavoieienne, Feb. 1876, p. 12 ; of. RA ii. [1899] 478 ; 
VAntkrvp. xiv. [1908] 867. 
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clusively proved. It i« not too much to eay, however, that 
the ffradually accumulating evidence is pointing to the latter 
conclusion.! 

(b) Horse-staves, — Although we do not follow de 
Mortillet in hie interpretation of the function of 
hMons de commande’ment^ yet there is abundant 
evidence that in all stages of culture a rod or staff 
has been regarded as a token of authority. The 
shamans among the Buriats of Baikal, in S. 
Siberia, are e(juipped with two horse-staves, made 
of wood or of iron, as part of the insignia of their 
office. When a novice is al)Out to receive his first 
consecration, two planks are cut out of a birch- 
tree growing in the forest where the shamans are 
buried. This is done in such a manner that the 
tree does not die, as its death would be a bad 
omen for the shaman. From these plank.s the 
w'ooden horse-staves are made. The implement is 
80 cm. long, having a horse’s head carved at one 
end, and at the other the form of a hoof. Some 
distance from the lower end the knee-joints of the 
horse are cut out. Little bells, one of which is 
larger than the rest, are tied to the horse-staves, 
together with small conical weights of iron, blue, 
yellow, and red ribbons, and strips of ermine and 
squirrel fur. To add to the effect, miniature 
stirrups are also attached. The iron horse-staves, 
which the shaman does not receive till he is given 
the iron cap after the fifth ablution or consecration, 
resemble tlie wooden staves, and represent the 
horses on which he is supposed to ride to the upper 
and lower worlds.® The horse-staves, drums, and 
other ritual implements are kept in the shir^^ a 
box 3i ft. long and 1 ft. deep, standing on four 
logs. A(!Cording to Klementz, the horse-staves 
take the place of the drum among the Buriats.^ 

(c) Cluos and wflfC(w.~The staves of office among 
people in higher states of culture have for the 
most part developed out of the wooden club, 
originally intended for defensive purposes. The 
Hinqdest’forrn of club is that made by cutting oft’ 
the root ends of small trees to form a * head,’ the 
root-stumps making the weapon the more formid- 
able arnl ellective. The latter advantage has led 
to other clubs, not similarljr provided with natural 
projections of this kind, being furnished with them 
artificially. In process of time these imitation 
root-stumps became conventionalized, especially 
when iron displaced wood in the manufacture of 
weapons.* An examination of inediieval maces 
and similar staves of office will reveal their lowly 
origin. In the ceremonial maces of the 17th cent, 
the clubbed end ha.s become the handle, while the 
handle end has become the larger and more im- 
posing by the addition of crowns and other 
ornamentation. 

In America every tribe used clubs for defensive 
purposes, but after the adoption of more effectual 
weapons, as the how and the lance, clubs in many 
(uises w ere relcgateil to ceremonial Linctions, The 
chief man of the Mohave carried a potato-masher- 
shaped club in battle, similar to those found in the 
caves in S. Arizona. The Zufii used in certain 
ceremonies huge batons made of agave flower- 
stalks, and in the new fire ceremonies of the Hopi 
a priest carries a club of the same material, shaped 
like a plumed serpent. Carved wooden batons 
were frequently carried by chiefs, shamans, and 
song-leaders on state occasions, as emblems of 
authority or rank, among the north-west tribes 
of Aineric^i. In pre historic times long stone 
knives, beautifully flaked, appear to have been 
frequently employed as ceremonial weapons, and 

! Cf. art. SACRincK (Introductory and Primitive). 

a Jit/ xxiv. [1W)5] se-90; cf. M. A. Czaplicku, Aboriginal 
Siberia, Oxford. 1914, p. 224. 

3 Cf. art. Buriats, voL Ui. p. 16. 

* H. Balfour, T/ie Evolution of Decorative Art, London, 1893, 
p. 9311. 


their use still continues in parts of California. 
Among the Kwakiutl tribe club-shaped hatons, 
carved to represent various animals, are used by 
the leaders in ceremonial dances.^ 

{d) The scipio . — In early classical times the 
sceptre was a long staff tipped with a inotal 
ornament carried oy persons in high ofticial 
lositions— kin^, judges, consuls, priests, military 
eaders, etc. The sceptre of King Agamemnon 
was worshipped as a god at Chieronea ,* a man 
acted as priest of the sceptre for a year at a time, 
and sacrifices were offered to it daily.® Repre- 
sentations on the walls of the painted tombs of 
Etruria show that among the hltruscans sceptres 
of great magni licence were used by kings and 
priests. From these the Roman scipio ehvrneus^ 
the ivory rod carried by the consul, was probably 
derived. On the medallions of the later Empire 
figures are represented holding rods tipped with an 
eagle (sceptmni A ugusti). 

(e) The pastoral staff. — With the advent of 
Christianity the scipio became an episcopal orna- 
ment.® Some writers regard the crozier as the 
survival of the lituvs, or rod, used hy tlie Roman 
augurs in their divinations, because this w'as 
curved at the top, recalling the shepherd’s crook 
of the medimval pastoral staff. But, since the 
crook did not appear till towards the end of the 
9th cent., this suggestion seems to be highly im- 
probable, if not altogether impossihlo. Tlie only 
instance of a curve at tlio top of a pastoral stall’ 
before this time is in the sneramentary of Autiin 
(c. 800),* hut, as the date of the document is un- 
certain, the evidence is of little value. The early 
illustrations of croziors r(3pr(‘sent them as long rods 
held in the left hand and surmounted by a sphere.® 
This typo persisted till the lUth century. The 
curve first appeared iu the West as a right-angular 
band at the top of the staff rcKcmbling a inodm'n 
walking-stick— c.^., St. Fillan’s staff at Edinburgh. 
This fact has led some to find the origin of the 
ornament in an ordinary w'al king-stick, but the 
more probable explanation seems to be that it was 
evolved out of the ancient staff of office carried by 
persons of rank as a symbol of jurisdiction. This 
view is supported by the fact that it has been 
customary from the Middle Ages for church 
ofticcr.s U> l>ear ferules, or wands, on certain 
occasions® — a custom that still survives in the 
wands carried in procession by clmrchwardens. 

(/) 7’Ac beadle's -Just as the pastoral staff 

is the symbol of ecclesia-stical jurisdiction, and the 
mace the outward sign of the corporation, so, as 
the movement towards local Helf-government de- 
velopwl, the authority exercised over the parish by 
the local officers was marked hy the heacfle’s staff. 
Staves were borne by the jiarochial authorities 
from the time of Elizabeth and perhaps earlier. 
It was, however, after the Restoration that the 
lieadle’s staff came into general use. I’he creation 
of 50 new parishes in the City of London in Queen 
Anne’s reign gave occasion for the making of a 
coiisiderahle numljor of staves, which accounts for 
the fact that very many in this district l>ear a date 
about that time. The numerous examples of stair- 
heads niuy be divided into: (1) plain jiear-shajied 
kiiolis, (2) Ntatiiettes of saints and models of huiM- 
iiigs .such as Cripjde Cato, tlie Tower of London, 

IF. Boob, ‘The Social Organisation and Secret Soeiotics of 
the Kwakiutl Indians,' in Hep. U.S. Sat. Mvh. for lS0r>, 
Washington, 1897, p. 311; A. 1*. Nihlack, ‘(Joast Imlians of 
S. Alaska and N. British Columbia,' jft. /or ISSS, cl(». 181 H.I, p. 128. 

a Pans. ix. xl. 6. 3 De eedee. Oj/le. lil>. n. wu). v. 

* Leopold Delisle, ‘Lc Sacratuentaire d’Autun,' O'ar. Archdd. 
(1884 J, u. 13, pi. 22. 

c O, M. Dalton, Catalogne of Early C/inutian Antu/uitiea in 
the British Museum, London, 1901, p, ; The BtmdicHonal of 
Archbishop Hubert, od. 11. A. Wilson, do. 1903, p. xi. 

8 Voyages liturgiques de France, Paris, 1718, p. 29; Arehmo- 
logia, lii. [1890] 277 ft. 
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etc., ( 3 ) medallions, mitres, crowns, crosses, etc.^ 
The beadle in his oiiicial robes, staff in hand, is 
still to be seen in a few churches conducting the 
preacher from the priest’s stall to the pulpit. The 
devout, however, will hardly repret that the quaint 
emblem of civil authority has, in most cases, given 
place to the symbol of redemption surmounting a 
tall wand of wood and metal, borne at the head 
■ of processions. 

LrrKRATURi.— The literature has been given in the footnotes ; 
of. art. Rkoalii. E. Q. JamES. 

STARS.— See SuN, Moon, and Stars. 

STATE. — 1. Evidence. — The nature of the 
state is to be discovered by the observation of 
about fort-y contemporary organizations ; each 
must be analysed ami its value estimated both 
from the point of view of those (citizens or subjects) 
who belong to it and from the point of view of 
those who are not its citizens or subjects. But, 
since all states are results of growtli, they must 
be understoo<l by reference to the past. The 
number of states in existence is always changing : 
their organization is often entirely transformed 
and the relations of one to the other vary infinitely. 
Again, sincjo there are many other forms of social 
organization (<!hurches, clubs, trade unions, 
capitalist companies, etc.), the state must be 
understood by comparison with these, both as to 
past liistory and as to present circumstances. But 
underlying all organizations are the passions and 
ideas of men and women. These are to be seen 
not only in the actual structure of tlio forty or 
more states now existing, but also in the tendencies 
of ijoverninent and law ; for these point to a future 
which is somewhat difleront from the present. 
And, since the actual tendencies <lo not always in- 
dicate the intentions or ideals of men, such ideals 
should influence our judgment of the state ; for an 
effective ideal soirietinies corrects a tendency and 
sometimes illuminates actions which appear to 
be irrational. 

An analysis of state structure at present should 
be derived less from philosophical treatises than 
from oflieial reports and the unoflicial comments 
on administration ; for the philosopher is often 
unable to believe his eyes, even when he determines 
to use them. But the agent of the state and the 
practical man, on tlie other hand, seldom under- 
stand what they are doing, as the oarsman seldom 
iinderstandvS mechanics. We must therefore in- 
terpret ; and for this purpose we refer to philosophic 
writei-s, allowing always for their tendency to 
emphasize the obsolete and discounting the national 
or jirovincial limitations of all ‘ classical ’ authors. 

Brom such evidence, from about forty specimens 
in contact one with the other and each with many 
ditt’erent social organizations, from tendencies, 
ideals, reports, comments on administration, and 
philosophical opinions, wo must discover the nature 
of the state. Every state to which we refer is 
independent of others in its internal administra- 
tion and equal, at least in theory, to all otliers 
in its external rights ; therefore it is called 
sovereign. Other uses of the word ‘state’ 
United States) wo neglect, and we omit the (fis- 
oussion of part- sovereignty (e.g.y Oman). But, 
even if we limit the name to sovereign states, it 
must be recognized to be a name for a changing 
object and only for what is eouiinon to many 
different specimens. 

2. General idea. — The s^to is at present the 
supreme organization of political life, and political 
life is that part of social life which is concerned 
with setting in order the various interests of man.* 

1 M. and 0. Thorpe, London Church Stavei, London, isd5. 

2 Sec art. Polttioj. 


The state is not, therefore, necessarily concerned 
with religion as the Church Is, nor with trade as 
the company or the trade union is, nor with art 
as the academy is, although the state must take 
account and adjust the claims of all these. In 
that sense politics is architectonic ; but the state 
is not for tnat reason superior, as the policeman 
is not superior to the artist. There are, however, 
certain issues in which the state must take 
precedence, not only in authority, but also in 
affection, as, e.g., when order or liberty is 
threatened. The preoedenoo due to the state in 
purely political issues and, in certain crises does 
not imply worship, sinc.e the state is a means to 
full social life and individuality and in no sense 
an end in itself. 

It is implied in this conception of the state that 
social life takes sliapo in diflbrent forms of ‘ com- 
munity,’ if we understand by that word any unit 
of social grouping the ‘frontiers* of which are 
sufficiently dennite to be felt as dividing those 
who belong to the group from tliose who do not. 
Some of tiiese communities are more permanent 
than others ; some imply a more conscious common 
purpose among the members. A village community 
IS more permanent than a committee ; the members 
of a scientific society are more conscious of a 
common pnriwse than the members of a church. 
And among all the forms of community there are 
now distinct and co-ordinate communities or social 
organizations representing puri)08es or tendencies 
of men which are not normally confused or sub- 
jected one to the other ; these are states, churches, 
labour organizations, capitalist companies, etc. 
The present distinctions of social organization are 
the result of a long development; for in earlier 
times only one form of social organization fulfilled 
vaguely all the functions now fulfilled separately 
by very many differont ‘communities.* That 
earlier form is sometimes called a state ; but we 
shall not include that meaning in our use of the 
term. At pres( 3 nt tliere is a distinct form of social 
organization through which administration, law, 
police, * defence,’ and other distinct social functions 
arc fulfilled, and this alone we call a state. It is 
co-ordinate with religious or trade organizations ; 
but its relations with these are not yet clear, 
either in theory or in practice. All that is obvious 
is that a church or religious society is not a part 
or a dependency of the state ; nor is the state 
inferior to any cuinrch. Associations of those who 
have a common economic purpose are, also, not 
necessarily parts or dependencies of the state ; 
nor is the stale an economic unit, ’fhe state, 
however, must not bo identified with ‘ the govom- 
ment,’ It is the whole group of those who have, 
consciously or unconsciously, a common political 
purpose. We may, therefore, speak in metaphor 
of the soul of the state, as men used to speaK of 
the soul of the Church. The members of a stat-e, 
whether divided or not in religion, trade interests, 
or intellectual pursuits, are bound together by a 
sentiment, which is the expression of a vague 
purpose. On the other hand, this soul of the state 
Ls nothing withont administration, wliich is the 
invariable sign of political life. Thus oliedience 
to law is ultimately dependent upon. enthusiasm 
for or acquie.scence in a particular form of state 
life ; but few men are ‘politicals ’ in their inmost 
thoughts or for most of their lives, and perhaps 
very few men find in a state and its activities the 
liigTiest and most permanent object of their 
enthusiasm, although many can be easily per- 
suaded that all they hola valuable would be 
destroyed if the form of state life to which they 
are accu.stomed happened to disappear. In sub- 
ordination to the state are all other forms of 
organization of the sanie social ‘order’ (i.e, the 
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political order) — miinicipal or provincial , 
coancilfi, systemn of education and sanitation. As 
the activities directly connected with political 
organization tend to increase, the dillerontiation 
of subordinate state functions proceeds farther; 
Imt there is no likelihood of trufle or religion or 
science or art being entirely absorbed by the st-ate, 
although some would aim at such an artihcial 
siinplihcation of social organization. The tangled 
luxuriance of modern society annoys many ; it is 
an object of perce^ion, without cinotion, for our 
present purpose. The state is the result of a 
relation ootween individuals, but all individuals 
are grouped in various ways, and the state may 
therefore be also the result of a relation l»etween 
their groupings; that is to say, the ‘members’ 
of a state are not only individuals but also groups 
of individuals of the political order. 

3. Internal structure. - -The dovelopmeii t of social 
life through which tlie state Ims roaclied its present 
form and position is dealt with in the art. Politics. 
Here we must analyse the present situation in 
political life ; and for this purpose it is necessary 
to distinguifili the inner structure of the state 
from its external contacts, altlumgh we must 
admit that neither would ho what it is but for the 
other. Internal discord promoLcis external wars, 
and wars assist doiucstii; tyranny. 'IMie internal 
stnicture of states is more higlily developwl, it 
has been given more thought, than the external 
contacts ; for frontiers were omte the limits of 
interest for the majority of citizens, subjects, or 
i n lens. 

{a) Administration . — The most important feature 
of internal structure is administration. The so* 
called executive is, therefore, the most general 
phenomenon of state life ; the members of the 
oxeiiutive are theoretically agents of the state 
group, and their action is state action. There is 
indeed a pious belief of philosophers that they 
express the ‘ real will * of the members (citizens or 
subjects) of the state; but the words imply too 
conscious a political life. In fact in most states 
most inhabitants awpiiosce in the acts of an 
executive. This is an inherite«l attitude ; and the 
forms of executive or ailministrativc action are 
also in great part inherited. There are emperors, 
kings, and also )>resuicntH, and, more powerful in 
norm.al life than those, poi nianont oflicials generally 
belonging to a close social caste, with others of 
subordinate castes under them — secretaries, burgo- 
masters, prefects, town clerks, inspectors, and 
policemen. In the administrative acts of these 
the state used to appear os repressive (a hindrance 
of hindrances), and now begins to appear as 
directive. 

Internal structure differs in homogeneous 
(national) states and heterogeneous (non-national 
or imperial) states ; for in the latter selected 
members of one (predominant) race administer the 
affairs of districts inhabited by other races. The 
subject races are ne(!essarily not citizens, since 
that word implies a right to assist in choosing the 
form of administration. The frontiers of states 
therefore do not always mark distinctions of 
nationality ; but in most states the administration 
is marked by the characteristics of one nationality, 
and unity of administration tends to eliminate the 
antagonisms of race, unless one race is oppressive 
to the other. 

liOcal government is roughly of two kinds — 
regional, as in Great Britain and the United 
States, or centralized, as in France and Germany. 
In the regional type of government the inhabitants 
of small districts choose their own administrators 
for local interests (sanitation, housing, roads, etc.) ; 
in the centralized systems prefects or burgomasters 
are appointed by the central government, and the 


inhabitants of the district are allowed only mlvisory 
functions. The two systems tend to assimilate 
through an inspectorate in the regional and lo<'al 
patriotism in the centralized state. 

As regards larger units of population (aliove 
about 5,000,0(K)) administration is either unitary 
or federal. In the former nearly all provincial 
affairs are dealt with at one centre ; in the federal 
system largo powers (in education, taxation, etc.) 
are given to provincial {8ometiiiie.s called ‘.state’) 
groups under the general control of a federal 
council and executive. The growth in the size 
of states has led to an increase of federal govern- 
ment, sometimes procewling by the ‘devolution’ 
of powers from a central executive to provincial 
or district administrations, Komotimes by the 
organizing of close political depcndenco upon a 
central authority of group.s hitherto independent. 

All these differences of internal structure within 
one common character of all states show the desire 
to make administration effective over large areiLs, 
while allowing for divergent interests of different 
localities, nationalities, or political capacities. 
There is no universal method of distinguishing 
intereste peculiar to small groups from those 
common to many groups or indeed to the whole 
human race, and all good methods of administra- 
tion allow for a continual change in such interests. 

(6) Administration is, as it were, 

ilio action of the state, but legislation is its mind 
or will. A periiuinont instrument of continuous 
legislation is, however, a comparatively recent 
development in the life of states ; and, although 
the executive has always depcnd(*<l upon the mind, 
will, or opinion of the state group, there was for 
long no voice for such will or opinion. Kven now 
in many states (France, Italy, etc.), by a device 
known as ‘administrative law,’ tlie members of 
the executive ore given a legal position which 
divides them from the ordinaiy citizen. 'I’he 
state, acting by its appointed agents, is given 
special privileges (courts, etc.) as against the 
ordinary citizen. This system, although it is a 
development of the old autocratic government, is 
not simply primitive, and it does not tend to 
disappear. It seems to be a distinct lino of 
development, and is contrasted with the ‘ rule of 
law,’ under which the agents of the state itself 
can be tried in the common courts. The latter 
system is peculiarly Knglish ; but it has no hold 
in countries in which the strength of state 
administration is believed to be of the first 
importance. 

The vitality of the state is generally concen- 
trated in a representative body, parliament, or 
chamber, in which new needs are met hy new 
enactments. But some states have fixed or rigid 
constitutions, or bodies of law within which the 
powers of the representative chaiiihcr are confined, 
while other states depend u])on an undelineil tnuli- 
tion which may be indefinitely mo<lificd by the 
legislature. Between those two extreme types are 
the majority of state systems. Where the unity 
of the state is not ‘ natural,’ or where the sense of 
that unity is not innate in the citizens, the fixed or 
rigid constitution is strongest ; but, where there is 
a long tradition of unity, what seems to hi* flic 
very essence of the state can be changed by the 
legislature of the day. The judicature is "often 
said to bo a third function within the state, hut it 
is hardly on a level with the two others, fn most 
states those who decide the meaning of law or 
apply it to cases are subordinated ei flier to the 
legislature or to the executive. 'I’he judicial 
system is, however, an expression of the will or 
mind of the state, intermediate between the legis- 
lative and tlie executive. 

(c) Parties. — The life of the state in the legis- 
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lature, and sometimes even in the executive, is 
shown in modern times by TOlitical parties, which 
with many variations in oifFerent lands seem in 
every state to conform roughly to two types— one 
devoted to the maintenance and development of 
established tradition, the other concerned with 
general principles of reform. Parties are also 
sometimes formed by social or economic classes 
for their own advantage ; and sometimes the partj 
is only the following of a strong person. It is 
usual to suppose that the parties in any state 
stand for dill'erences which are subordinate to the 
common interest of all the citizens of that state; 
l)ut this view is difficult to maintain in cases 
where the principles of the party refer to policy in 
general and not to specific local means to order 
anti liberty. There is a tendency to underrate the 
value of parties in giving political consciousness, 
because of tlie abuses of party manipulation for 
trivial ends. 

4. External contacts. — It is essential to the 
understanding of the state to note that every state 
is commonly regarded, by those who do notnelong 
to it, as an armed band. The structure of eveiy 
state and the attitude of its citizens are indeed 
greatly afre<;te<l by the fact that every state is in 
contact with other states. The inherited contact 
may be described as susphdon tempered by diplo- 
matic comity ; but economic and cultural aevelop- 
ment has led to important beginnings of inter-state 
organization (the Universal Postal Union, etc.), 
'riiere ar4^ administrative changes in the external 
structure of the state, and administration of this 
n<nv kind tends to increase. It will undoubtedly 
change the common attitude tow'ards ‘other’ 
states ; and therefore it will affect the nature of 
the state. Hut the older non-adrninistrative and 
quasi- legislative syst<iin of international law, to- 
gether with its culminating expression in The 
IJngue Conferences, has also considerably modified 
the nature of the state. Under sinili influences the 
slate in its external contacts appears as one among 
many co-ordinate and equal political institutions ; 
and .state action, tliough not politically ‘sanc- 
tioned,’ is morally estimated by reference to a 
vague conscn.suH of civilized opinion in all .state.s. 
This section of state life is now developing rapidly, 
and therefore no conclusive or schematic view can 
be bad of it. 

In the external contacts of the state, where 
political organization has made no progress, crises 
occur whicli lead to a periodic atavism known as 
war. Preparation.s for thi.s affect the .strmsture 
and con<luct of all states, and some .states are so 
greatly affected that certain writers have thought 
war the highest function of .state life. In war the 
external contacts of the belligerent states are 
reduced to force and fraud. There have been 
stages in state development wli( 3 n it seemed as if 
force and fraud would oe delimited by tlistin^^iiish- 
ing citizens from soldiers, neutrals from bellig<;r- 
eiits, and otherwise combining political and military 
conceptions ; but it seems likely that such attempts 
will fail, because of the economic interdependence 
of groups and the more destructive mechanisms of 
modern times. 

5. Tendencies. — The facts which wq have so far 
analyzed are the result of about 2000 years of 
develojmient, and the development has not ceased. 
In order to understand the state, therefore, we 
must look toward.^ the future. The general tend- 
encies are ris follows. 

( 1 ) There has been an increase in the size (area 
and population), with a decrease in the number, of 
states. This decrease was most marked in the 
19 th cent, and has been due not only to conquest 
but also to political subordination following 
economic pressure. It is not clear whether, as 


some expect, the tendency will result in small 
states becoming; mere satellites to empires ; but 
already, in spite of the theory of international 
law, the ‘ Great Powers ’ arrai^e differences with- 
out consulting other states. The increase in the 
size of states involves that similar administration 
and similar laws are established among great 
numbers who inhabit vast spaces; and therefore 
the frontiers of political administration are fewer. 
If frontiers are regarded as sources of friction, the 
decrease in their number involves a decrease in the 
probabilities of war ; and the greater size of states 
18, from this point of view, an advantage. Hut a 
larger state involves a greater number of officials 
and, what is more important, a greater separation 
between citizens and these officials, their agents. 
The result is that state action tends to become 
dehumanized, and no responsibility is felt by the 
general body of citizens for the acts done on their 
behalf. Thus the good effects of democratization 
are often counteracted by the evil effects of official- 
ism. This obviously is not peculiar to political 
organization. The same cau.Hes have led to 
increase in the size and decrease in the numbers of 
bn.sinesses ; and large financial companies tend to 
destroy the sense of moral responsibility among 
their members for the actions done in their 
interest. 

( 2 ) The second important tendency is the in- 
creasing freqiiency or contact between all state.s, 
even those lar distant. Frontiers have become 
lines of contact as much as marks of division. 
Commercial treaties increase in number, and 
diplomacy is a continuous process, inter-relating 
all states. Here also the politi(;al world is like the 
economic ; and, as in the economic sphere a world 
market is created by conta(;t, so in the political 
sphere ctmtact produces similarity 01 moral 
standards, of action, and even of administrative 
structure. If the trend of events in the UJih coni, 
continues, there will be much more common poli- 
tical ground for the whole human race, and tliis 
may possibly result in developing the League of 
Nations. 

(. 3 ) On the other hand, there is a third tendency 
to variety of political structure. The monarch ies 
of the 18 th cent, wore much more like one anotlier 
than are the republics of the 20 th. Political con- 
sciousness is more highly develo|ied, and the re.'^ult 
is a greater variety in the devices of adinini.stra- 
tion; e.ff., new methods of local govern incut are 
being tried in various states. 

( 4 ) Underlying the variety of structure there is 
a general tendency towards what may bo called by 
the old name of democracy. 'I'ho simplcvniindcd 
faith of Rousseau, indeed, is not accepted without 
corrections; but there is undoubtedly an increas- 
ing control of government in most states by the 
ordinary citizen. This is no obstacle either in 
theory or in practice to the rei^ognition of special 
ability. With this we may connect the increase 
of state action in favour of the greater number of 
the inhabitants of the territory of the state. The 
rights of the majority are being re<M)gnized even 
liefore their power is acquired. Wage-slavery, 
sttirvation, and premature death, now suffered by 
nine- tenths of the human race, may yet be regarded 
a.s of greater political importance than the ‘rights 
of property ’ or the development of trade ; but the 
nine-tenths of the race are politically powerless, 
and state-action— e. <7., to decrease infant mortality 
— will depend, not upon the number who have the 
vote, but upon the sense of responsibility among 
voters. In the new democracy the citizen thinks 
in new terms, not in the terms of family, trade, 
party, or frontier. 

6. Interpretation. — Such tendencies as these 
indicate the ideals which fitfully illuminate politi- 
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cal change. The intention of all those who are 
conscious of state life appears to be the attainment 
and maintenance of oruer and liberty — as much 
order os will allow all members of tne state to 
develop their powers and as much liberty as will 
permit security of tenure or certainty of expecta- 
tion. The kind of life desired, however, varies so 
much in dill’erent localities that what satisfies one 
group seems to another to bo tyranny or licence. 
Wo are driven therefore to a philosonhic inter- 
pretation of those human passions and ideas which 
result in evoi*-changing political organizations. A 
great part of the traditional interpretation is 
obsolete, and the inherited language is somewhat 
misleading. The state is not to Ik? coiifiised with 
society, and we must not identify individuality 
with citizenship. The problem of the citizen 
and the state is only one phase of the general 
problem of the indivitlnal and society. The * real 
will ’ of the philosophers’ creed is to bo found in 
various social forms, not all in a hierarchy, but 
some co-ordinate. Any one civilized man is 
Mormally a meeting-place, occasionally a point of 
•onflict, between tliilerent social allegiances which 
arise out of his different interests or emotions. 
Ho has special relations to others in a<!cordan(ie 
with their common dwelling-place, or language, or 
ridigion, or trade, or culture ; and the state is that 
group of men, women, and children so related as to 
acce])t or to maintain a special method of obtain- 
ing order and liberty. Men so related are different 
from w'hat they would he if, by an impossible 
hypothesis, they can be supposed to bo separate 
atoms. There is no atomic individual. But, on 
the other hand, the state is not a new mind or 
soul. It is a reality of the social order, and meta- 
tthora drawn from the individual are misleading. 
The unity and fullness of state life are, however, 
often greater than those of a church or a trade 
union. 

We have pointed out the signs of state life in 
administration and policy ; but' the State of which 
men sing, for which men die, is not the officialism 
of Washington or Whitehall. It may in meta- 
phor bo called a spirit or a soul, and it is expressed 
m myth as Britannia, La France, or Deutschland, 
although confused in such myth with the spirit of 
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Primitive and Savage (J. A. MacCulloch), 
p. 817. 

American. — See Ancestor- worship (Ameri- 
can). 

Babylonian (R. W. Kooers), p. 828. 

Buddhist (E. J. Thomas), p. 829. 

Celtic.~See Celts, § xvi., Blest, Abode of 
THE (Celtic), Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (Celtic). 

Chinese. —See Communion with the Dead 
(Chinese), iii. 7‘28. 

Christian (C. Harris), p. 833. 

Egyptian. — See Creed (Egyptian), iv. 243, 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Primitive uml 
Savage). — z. Introductory. — No subject connected 
with liis psychic life has so engrossed the mind of 
man as that of his condition after death. Savages 
in all regions of the world have generally very 
clear and vivid conceptions of the .spiiit- world — its 
life, its characteristic.M, its landscapes— and this 
suggests an intense preoccupation with the subject. 
The wide-spread fear of the dead points to a very 
primitive idea that their state was not one in which 
life had ended. Death had cut off energies ; that 
was obvious enough; but were there not other 
energies at work, or were not those energies 
VOL. XI .— 52 


a nation. A nation, as distinct from a state, is 
usually held to be a group of those who speak the 
same language, are physically related, and accept 
the same moral tradition ; and, where the bound- 
aries of a state administration do not coincide with 
national distinctions, there are conflicts of allegi- 
ance. Other social groupings, such as churches, 
trading companies, and trade unions, also cau.se 
conflicts with state loyalty. The limit of allegiance 
is to be found by reference to the purpose for 
which state administration exists. No man is 
bound to support the action of a state official or 
even of the whole body of citizens in the sphere of 
line art, for the state is not an institution for the 
purposes of artistry, nor is it supremo over art 
institutions. The precise delimitation of state 
functions may ho difficult, hut a limit does exist. 
In normal lire, however, the contlict of claims is 
infrequent, and few are driven to decide a conflict 
of allegiance. The majority act impulsively on no 
consistent principles. It is therefore almost use- 
less to deiiiie what we mean by the word ‘ .state,’ 
as it would he useless, except for ])urely legal 
purposes, to deline what we mean by ‘ man.’ State 
administration must be helieve<l, hy those who 
benefit directly, to exist for securing order and 
developing freedom. But every one of the Institu- 
tions now called states is performing other func- 
tions besides this ; ami some sncli states appear to 
non-citizens to be obstructing that for wliicli the 
state should exist. Again, every state is changing 
its nature under onr very eyes ; and it seems 
probable that the political and social life of the 
next century will create clearer distinctions 
between the uifferent foims of organization witliin 
society and a rapid development of state activities. 

LiTRttATiikR.— B. Bosanquet, The Fhilomphieal Theory of 
the. liondon, 1010 ; J. K. Bluntschli, Tlmyry of the. State, 

Kng.tr., Oxford, lbSf»; A. V. Dicey, /ntiUKl. to the- Study of 
(h« Law of the ConHtitutioiit , London, 1908 ; J. N, Figgis, 
Churches in the ^/odt*m State, do. 1013 ; L. T. Hobhouse, The 
Metaphysical Theory of the State, do. 1018 ; G. Jellinek, JJas 
Hecht deg niudernen Staafes^, IJerlin, 1006 ; A. L. Lowell, 
C^vermnents and Parties in Continental Kurope, 5? vols., 
London, 1898; R. M. Madver, Comnuniity, do. 1917; H. 
Michel, L'hUe de VKtat, rnris, 1890: H. Sidgwick, The. 
Elements of Politics'*, I/ondon, 1897 ; R. K. Wilson, The 
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ETiiias (Egyptian), v. 476 ff., Blest, Abode 
OF the (Semitic), ii. 706. 

Greek and Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 838. 

Hebrew (I. F. Wood), p. 841. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 813. 

Iranian (L. 0. Casautelli), p. 847. 

J apanese.— See Blest, Abode of the (Japannse). 
ewish. — See Ancestor - wokshii* (.Icwi.^li), 
Blk.st, Abode of the (Semitic), Salvation 
(Jewish). 

Muhammadan (1. F. Wood), p. 849. 

Teutonic (W. A. Craioie), p. 8.51. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 853. 

capable of manifestation in subtle, mystoriou.s 
ways? Whether men at first believed in a spirit, 
soul, or ghost, sejjarate from the hoily, or not, there 
seems every reason to believe that they regarded 
the dead as still carrying on some kind of existence, 
which rendered them objects of dread. \\'hcro 
burial was in use, perhaps the siinplcst idea was 
that the dead man lived on in the grave in bodily 
form. Such practices as binding the dead with 
cords, laying heavy stones or a mound of earth on 
the grave (doubtless to prevent their ogress), or 
feeding the dead at the grave, or, again, the idea 
that the deatl could oome forth from the grave, 
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not merely as spirits, but in the body— the root 
of the vampire sui)erstition— all point in this 
direction. Jt is even conlirmed by the fact that, 
where a neparahle sidritual essence is believed in, 
the spirit or ^host is invariably associated for a 
lon^^er or shorter time with the grave, lingering 
round it for some daya The grave is the dead 
man’s liouse -an idea surviving in the Scandinavian 
i»elief tliat the harrow is the abiding-place of the 
dead in bodily form. The idea of a subterranean 
world of the dead was probably of early origin, 
many graves together merging into one wide 
region underground, the individual grave or 
tumulus atibrding entrance to or egress from it. 
In tlie belief of many tribes the subten*anean 
region is in the west, towards the setting sun. 
As the sun dies each <lay and sinks in the west, 
often to shine in the place of the dead, so man 
also goes in that direction. This idea of a western 
region of the dead is still found wliere an island 
.spirit-world is believed in, or even, as with many 
prairie tribes of N. America, a distant paradise 
on the plains into which the sun seems to sink. 
Often, too, the idea of a return to the place whence 
the ancestors of the tribe first came, whether that 
was underground or not, is entertained. Again, 
where the spirit-land is on the surface of tlio earth, 
it is situated in distant mountains or valleys. 
Probably the conception of a spirit-world in 
heaven, or on the heavenly bodies, was not of 
primitive origin. As some think, it may have 
l)een suggested by the custom of cremation : as 
the snuike of the pyre rose upwards, so also did 
the soul. 

The clear view of the other world found In many 
.savage beliefs shows that men had thought much 
about it. Their fundamental idea of it was 
necessarily its likeness to this world : imagination 
then made it all that man could wish for ; it was 
Ijotter, pleasanter, happier than this world. On 
the other hand, it might not be so good, but such 
an other world was usually for unworthy persons, 
and here retributive ideas, though not always on 
stri<}tly ethical ground.^, begin to dawn. The 
thoughts of men afTbctcd thoir dreams or trance- 
states. They believed that they saw the other 
world or that their spirits had been transported 
there. Dreams, trances, swoons, atVected by the 
belief, reacted upon it in turn and gave greater 
detail to it. 

Savfit(C8 often assert that their knowlednfo of the atate of tho 
dead is derived from dreams. The Andaman Inlanders, who 
think that no niorUal hoH ever ^ne to the other world, assert 
th.at a medicine-man oncje had a dream about it..l The New 
Caledonians derive their knowledge from convulsionariee who 
have visited the land of tho dead In tranoee— ».e. from ttieir 
vivid droam experiences.^ The Siaalso have gained acquaint- 
ance with it from men who died for a time (passed into a 
swoon) and looked into the spirit-region, though they, like 
nianr other tribes, say that much knowledge was gairwi from 
the dead, who once returned bodily to enjoy a feast « Medicine- 
inra, who are very commonly believed to project ihuir sinrlts 
into tho other world, are also propagators of knowludgo 
regarding it.^ 

The long journdy to the other world, the 
obstacles encountered, tho ordeals to bo under- 
gone, tho spirits or demons to be met with, 
are often the subject of elalwrate mythical ac- 
counts, and due j)reparation is maae for the 
journey and its trials by tho burying of objects 
with the dead, by the possession of necessary tatu 
marks, mutilations, and the like, or by acquaint- 
ance with what is likely to befall one. Where the 
sea has to be crossed, the boat is generally more 
or less magical. Constantly, too, we meet with 
the idea of a bridge over a river, ravine, or gulf. 
To cross this narrow log, serpent, or knife-edge 

1 E. IT. Mon, JAI xii. [18831 Ifil. 

* J. J. AtkinHOn, FL xiv. [1903] 2S7. 

11 p. 143. 

■< See also art. Dkbobnt to IIaorh (Ethnic), § *. 


bridge is usually an ordeal.* The journey of souls 
to the other world is often the subject of detailed 
descriptive myths, affording knowledge to the soul 
of what it will encounter, lust as in the Egyi>tiau 
Book of the Dead and the Orphic- Pythagorean 
tableU buried with the corpse. In Fiji it forms 
the subject of a long poem,‘ and elsewhere it is 
almost equally elaborate, or may even be roughly 
mapped out.® To aid the dead man on the way, 
to give him light or warmth, fires are very 
commonly lit on the grave, and in order to satisfy 
his hunger food-offerings are placed there, or 
regular feasts for the dead are made from time to 
tiine,"* while moccasins or (at higher levels) shoes 
may be supplied to the corpse as protection against 
the rough journey.® Having once reached the 
other world, the spirit, according to well-nigh 
universal belief, can return to earth, mostly to its 
old haunts, often invisibly, but sometimes mani- 
festing itself in various ways. 

The beliefs of most aavaire peoples regarding the state of the 
dead are seldom of one exclusive pattern. There are instances 
of this, but often different views are held, oven of a contra- 
dictory kind. Where no fixed dogmatic creed is taught and 
believed, traditional belief will vary, and different beliefs, 
perhaps evolved by one people or taken over from other 
tribes, will be found in different sections of a tribe. A savage 
may entertain alternative or even contra<lictnry beliefs without 
feeling their incompatibility. Such beliefs, however, become 
more reco/»cllablo when they concern the fate of the various 
soids with which a hutnan body is often supposed to be 
animated. 

How soon man began to believe in a state of 
the dead cannot now be discovered. Hut, while 
skeletons unearthed belonging to the earlier stages 
of the palfooJithic culture have not apparently been 
those of corpses carefully buried, this need not pre- 
clude the supposition that burial-rites were in use 
then.® In late Acheiilean times evidence of the.se 
begins to be found. Then and in the Mousteiian 
period tho dead were buried in or laid out on 
the floors of grottos and caverns. Some of the 
skeletons are in a crouelung jmsition, and stone 
tools or bones of animals, possibly remain.s of food- 
offerings, are found with thein.^ In the next, or 
Aurignacian, period the evidence of ceremonial 
burifu and the existence of grave-goods continues. 
^>ine skeletons are embedded in a mass of Rinall 
shells, or tho head rests on a .stone, or has a necklet 
and a crown of shells. Others lie in a be«l of red 
earth. Implements are also found with the 
skeleton, as well as remains of food. In some 
cases a number of skeletons are carefully interred 
together.® The Magdalenian age burials at 
Laugcrio Basse and Chancoladc) and those of tho 
Azilian-Tardenoisian horizon (as at Ofnet, Mas 
d'Azil, and Fcre-eii-Tardenois) show equally and 
even more elaborate traces of ceremonial burial.® 
In all these cases the frequent connexion of tomb 
and hearth, the carefully prepared attitude of tho 
body, its interment in a special layer of foreign 
material, the custom of collective burial, and the 
presence of grave-goods and food-offerings point to 
reverence for the dead, to some religious concep- 

» See art Bridob, vol. ii. p. 8621., and later neotlons ol this 
article. 

* Art. Fiji, I II. 4 : B. Thomson, The Fijiant, London, 1008, 
p. 117 1. 

* 0. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribee of B»meo^ 
London, 1912, ii. 43. 

* See art 1 >batq aitd Disposal of tiih Drad (Intro<lu<!tory), 
91 X., XV. 

4 See art. Suocs and Samoala 

8 A. Keith, The Anti^ity Man^, London, 1916, p. 186, 
finds evidence in the (ialley 11111 remains of burial in the 
Gheilcan period. 

7 H. F. Osborn, Men 0 / the Old Stone Age\ London, 1910, p|>. 
24, 21617., 221 ; Keith, pp. 109, 116. 

8 R. Verneau, Lee Orottee de Grimaldi (Baoveee-Rouaet^ tome 
ii. fa.M 0 . 1 (' Anthropologies, Monaco, 19U8, paesim) Osborn, 
p. 302 ff.; Keith, p. 119. 

D Osborn, pp. 870, 4761; R. R. Schmidt, IHe diluuuiU 
Vorzeit DetOeohlande, Stuttgart, 1912, L 41; J. Dechelette, 
Manxul d‘areMA>logie prihietorique, celtigne et galto-romaine* 
i. (* Archtologie pi^hist.’), Paris. 1008, pp. 814 ff., 606 f. 
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tions, and to some belief in survival after death. ^ 
In the neolithic a^o the ritual of burial and the 
graves and Be]:)ulchral monuments are still more , 
elaborate, the rites including discarniture, painting i 
and adorning the body or ^eleton, verv complete 1 
deposition of grave-goods, and occasionally second- ; 
ary burial. So, too, in the bronze age similar 
respect for the dead is found. Such careful atten- 
tion to them argues fixed religious beliefs and 
.some clear conception of a future life, and this Is 
confirmed by the existence of similar burial customs 
among savage tribes known to possess elaborate 
beliefs regarding the state of the aeatl.* 

For a comparative view of the subject, the vari- 
ous beliefs of diflerent peoples may be classified 
and each described under a different heading, but 
always with the condition, noted above, regarding 
variety of beliefs among the same people. Often, 
too, those beliefs merge into each other. In most 
cases savages limit tneir conception of the other 
world to Wioir own people, not troubling them- 
selves^ about the fate of other tribes, except in 
some instances regarding souls of enemies as their 
slaves or allotting to them an evil destiny. How 
far an unending immortality is consciously believed 
in is seldom quite clear. In some instances the 
soul dies a second or even a third death, and there 
is an end of it. Probably in most cases savages 
do not trouble much about the condition of long- 
dead ancestors, unless these are famous enough to 
have thoir momorv preserved for generations. As 
little do they trouble tliemselvos a^ut the duration 
of the future life. Ghosts are feared as long as 
they exist or have power to revisit the earth. The 
fear is greatest for those most recently dead ; more 
distant dead persons are forgotten by degrees, 
hence not feared, and their existence is not a 
matter of inquiry. Frequently, according to 
Hertz, the fear is greatest as long as the process 
of decomposition lasts, and until the secondary 
funeral rites are accomplished.* 

See further art. Blest, Abode of the (Primi- 
tive and Savage), § i. 

2 . Extinction after death. — There are very few 
savage peoples who believe in utter extinction, and, 
where the belief exists, it arises perhaps as much 
from lack of interest in other-world conditions — 
an unusual attitude with the savage — as from a 
sceptical outlook. On the other hand, it is not 
uncommon to find that extinction or some very 
undesirable fate is expected for the common herd 
or for certain persons obnoxious to society. 

Some American Indian tribes, or individual 
members of tribes who believe in a future life, are 
said to entertain no such beliefs ; and among the 
natives of Kiwai on the Fly River, British New 
Guinea, while there Ls a definite belief in a future 
life, some think that there iniw be no such state.* 
Hyades and Deniker report of the Fuegians that 
they have no belief in a future life, yet some of 
them believe that the walapatUf who make strange 
noises at night and try to enter the huts and eat 
them, are spirits of the dead. Others, however, 
regard them as men of a neighbouring tribe.* The 
Abipoiies, again, are said to be ignorant of what 
becomes of the soul after death and not to think 
of inouiring. Yet they believe that spirits of the 
dead become visible at the call of the necromancer, 

1 Cf. Dochelette, i. SOI f. 

Of. Decheletta, L 460 ff. ; T. E. Pe«t, The Stme and Bronze 
Agee in Italy and Sioily, Oxford, 1909, p. 118 fl., 169 ff., and 
passim; B. 0. A. Windle, Remaiiu of the Prehistoric Age in 
Bngland^ London, 1004, n. 128 ff. ; art Diatii amu Disposal 
OP TUB Dka» (Etirope, pre-nistoric), vol. Iv. p. 466**. 

s R. Herts, ASoe^ z. [1006-06] passim. 

4 11 JiBJSW, p. 484 : O. Landtman, * WanderinKS of the Dead 
in the Folk-tere of toe Klwai-epeaking Papuans,’ in Festskri/l 
tiUUfmad Edvard Wsstermarck^ Helsingfors, 1912, p. 71. 

t Mission seientijlgue du Cap Horn, 1S89~SS, Paris, 1801, vii. 
264 f., 267; J. Deniker, The Paces o/ JUan, London, 1900, 
p. 214 f. 


and that certain small ducks which fly by night 
are .souls. There is also some belief that n]i(;e.slral 
spirits are in the Pleiades,^ 

3. Vague ideas of a future state.— The case of 
the Abipones just mentioned illustrates what is 
not uncommon among some savages, viz. a vagmc 
conception of the future life, joined with the view 
that tliere is no special region of the dead. Tliey 
remain about the noinestead or in some neighbour- 
ing nart of the country, or haunt the grave, or 
wander aimlossly around. 

The Aetas, a Negrito people of the Philippine 
Islands, believe tliat tlio spirits of tlie dead are all 
around, or that they enter one spirit inhabiting a 
large boulder.* Some of the Dravidian tribes of 
India are equally vague in their belief. The Kotis 
worship a stone into which the spirit of the dead 
man is supposed to have entered on the eleventh 
day after cremation.* Among the Coorgs of 
Mysore lafge forests, untrodden by human foot, 
are set apart as abodes of deitieil ancestors.* On 
the fifth day after a death the Gonds recall the 
soul, and, catching a fisli or an insect, bring it to 
the house and place it among the sainted aead of 
the family, believing that the spirit has thus been 
brought back to the nouso. Sometimes tlie animal 
is eaten in the belief that the spirit will be reborn 
as a child. Ancestors are represented by pebbles 
kept in the sacred part of the hou.se. Good souls 
are easily appeased, but bad souls and spirits of 
those dying a violent or unnatural death are 
mischievous.* The Nagas of E. Assam are doubt- 
ful whether the spirit remains in the corpse or at 
the grave or goes to a far country. Some think 
that It dwells on a high lull to the west, others 
that it remains in stone inonunicntH near the 
village, and others that it goes to an underground 
paradise, like this world, where it dies a second 
time and goes to a lower state. Dying there once 
more, it returns to earth as a butterily or small 
house-fly and then perishes for ever.* The Klionds 
bring back souls to the house through the niediiini 
of a cock or a spider, and feed them twice a year 
with rice, but they also bolievo that souls are 
reborn in children. Sjurita of men killed by tigers 
are believed to guide tigers in search of fresh 
victims.’ Among the Veddas of Ceylon the nae 
vaku. or recently dead, are believed to attend on 
ICande Yaka, tuouf^h there is no idea as to bis 
whereabouts. Spirits of the dead are vaguely 
BupiiOBed to be all around or in hills, caves, and 
rocks. Spirits of wives of headmen haunt slopes 
or tops 01 hills, where they are somt'timos jealous 
of people gathering honey. Certain yakUf probably 
those of the forgotten dead, are regarded as at- 
tached to forest glades, largo trees or rocks, and 
hill-tops. In the last case they tend to take the 
name of the hill. A regular cult is ofiered to all 
these spirits.® 

In Africa many Bantu tribes appear to have 
little or no idea 01 a future place of .souls. 

Of the southern Bantu Macdonald says that the spirit- world 
is very hazy and uncorlain to their minds.** Soinetinies, an 
with the Thonra, several ideas seem to he current. Thus tlu'se 
people think that spirits (co to a zreat villant- under the earth 
where everythin^p is white, and where they till and reap, and 
possess cattle and everything else In abundance. The ftincrul 
rites, however, Huctfest that the grave is the house of tlie dead, 
while a third belief places ancestral spirit^) in sacred woods, 


1 M. Dohrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, i,r. S. 
Coleriilire, J.nndon, 1822, il. 74 f., 270; T. Wailz, AnthropoloijU, 
der .S'nfnn'olker, Leipzig, 1860-72, Hi. 6U1 ; see also art. Masai, 
vol. \iii. p. 48l*>. 

1! Sco PflE ix. 274». 3 lOr, Oxford, lOOT-UH, xv. 389. 

4 lb. xi. 2.'). fi Jh. xil. .326. 

4 W. H. Furness, JAl xxxii. [1902] 46.3. 

7 JGl XV. 281 f. ; Census of India, lull, vol. xil., Madras, pt. 
1. T». 63. 

Q. andB. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, C'aiubrid;'e, T.UI, 
pp. 183. 140, Iftl. 

« .1. Macdonald, JAIxx. (1891] 120. 
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intruBlon on which Ib tabn, and where they live a family life 
under human form, but appear to the living^ as snakea.i The 
Bageshu think that spirita remain about the house, making their 
wants known throuKh dreams.* The Awemba speak vaguely of 
their friends as l)eooming good spirits in the other world, out 
nottiing is said of its whereabouts. 8ouIs of chiefs haunt the 
thickets in which they are buried, and sometimes apj>ear as 
pyUioMs.^ The Ba-IIuana think that man possesses two souls: 
one, the bun, disappears at death, none knows where, except 
that the bun of a man with many fetishes may enter a larp 
aninml ; the other soul, the do»hi, lingera in the air, visits 
its friends, and haunts enemies.^ The Baganda believe that 
spirits had to appear before the god of death, Waliimbe, to give 
an account of tnelr deeds and to pay their respects to him. 
Tiioy do not appear to have been rewarded or punished, and 
after this audience they returned to the places where their 
bodies lay. Ghosts dwelt among the living and played at noon- 
tide in the gardens, but they were also attached to their jaw- 
bones, and those of kings were kept in special temples.* Ghosts 
of common people among the Ba-nima wander round the kraals, 
after having visited a distant land. Kings are believed to 
become Hons, princes and princesses serpents.* The Da-Mbala 
think that the soul wanders about, and, if the grave is neglected, 
it diMturhs or causes the death of its relatives. If it is satisfied, 
it takes the form of some animal, the kind and sixe of which 
de]>end upon the position held by the deceased in life.? 

Amonj.' the Wagogo of E. Africa, though souls 
are worshipped, little is known as to a spirit-land, 
Imt there may exist some belief in transmigration.® 
The A-Kamba and other E. African tribes think 
the niunu, or spirits of ancestors, of which every 
one has several in his body, sit at death in trees, 
good and bad apart. Miniature huts are built for 
them, and the woods cannot be trespassed on with 
impunity. These spirits are controlled by the 
impersonal deity Mulunga and speak through 
mediums. Eacdi wife of a mortal man has also 


a spirit-hu.sbaiid, on whom largely depends her 
fruitfulness.® The A-kikiiyu thinx that spirits 
wander about and haunt the huts, while some pass 
into animals. Others, again, go to Mi-i-ri-nuja 
Mi-kon-go-i, a residence of the dead of former 
generations. The whole belief regarding the dead 
is vague. The tribes of E. Central Africa — 
Angoui, Manganya, etc. — believe that the dead 
live on in the old place and see all that goes on 
there, but sometimes they appear as animals in 
order to play pranks.” 

The Hottentots abandoned the village at a death, 
lest the <leail should return and torment them ; 
mediciiio-inen had the power to exorcize the ghosts, 
whose presence was indicated by rattling noises, 
while they boat the living almost to death. 
Prayer was made at the grave, however, and water 
was thrown on it soon after burial, ‘ to cool the 
soul.’ Souls were said to go to God, but where pre- 
cisely their locality was is uncertain, though the 
belief that stars were souls or eyes of the deceased 
may indicate that they were somewhere in the sky. 
Criminals and slaves killed hy their masters were 
left to be devoured by beasts and so annihilated.*® 

Unlike some other African Pygmies, those of 
the Congo region are said to have little or no belief 
in a life after death, though some of the dead are 
vaguely tiiought to live on as snakes or red bush- 
])ig8, vvhose strange bristles attract the attention 
of these people by their bright colour,** 

Apart from such Bantu tribes as have been noted 
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above, most African races— Negroes, etc.— have 
more definite beliefs regarding the dead, which, 
indeed, other Bantu groups are known to possess. 

While with most of the Papiio- Melanesian tribes 
in New Guinea the belief in the other world is full 
and clear, with some of them it is not so. 

Tha nativea In tha Capa Kinc William distriot remrd the 
aplritfl of the dead as playing^ day in open meadows and 
hilling at night in the forest. There is also a belief in trang- 
migration, while some think that Bplrits go eastwards to Buk^a 
on Huon Gulf to spend a shadowy existence there.i The 
Papuans of Wakatiml (Dutch New Guinea) regard nxnikx 
(ghosts) as * things which you could not see but are here and 
there in the air about you,* and when asked where ^ule hsv^c 
gone point vaguely to the horizon, repeating the word far. ■ 

Other sporadic instances of vague beliefs ap 
found in S. America, where certain tribes in 
Colombia think that the ghosts wander round 
their earthly dwellings after death, or, in the 
belief of the Orinoco tribes, round their graves.* 
The Leuguas of Paraguay have similar beliefs and 
think that the spirits can lie seen at night. There 
is also a belief in a gloomy under world.-* 

The Mafulu, a Negrito people modified by Papuan influence, 
think that the ghost at death goes to the moui^ins, where It 
becomes, if uncier 46 years of age. the shimiuerlug hghl on the 
ground where the sun penetrates the forest, or, if older, a 
fungus. What precise meaning is attached to * heoonie was 
not ascertained. Ghosts come down from the mountains to 
get ghostly food, but whether os shimmering Hglit and fungus 
18 not clear. If a ghoet is dissatisfied with his mountain abode, 
he may return to the village, not apparently as light or fuiigiis, 
and there he does harm. Natives avoid this shimmering light 
and fungus when on the mountains.* * 

A. The state of the dead similar to earthly life. 

—Such a siinilarity ia definitely asserted in the 
beliefs of many widely scattered peoples ; of others 
it may be deduced from the available data. But 
it should be observed that occasionally the con- 
dition.s of life in the ot her world may be slightly 
better than those here, though not enough so to 
mark these instances as distinctively apart. Les.s 
often, too, the state of the dead may be regarded 
as not HO good os that winch tliey enjoyed on 
earth. We shall consider here Komo instances of 
such a future state in which it is more or less 
clearly expressed that it is open to every one. 

Where a definite future life is believed in by the 
Bantu tribes of Africa, it is usually conc(iived as 
being on the whole similar to this life. The 
Basil tos conceive it os underground — moitimu, * the 
abyss’— with green valleys and villages like those 
of earth, where man’s feelings, ideas, and doings 
are much the same as here. Others think that the 
shades are calm and silent, without joy and with- 
out grief.* Where the Zulu belief is definite, it 
also refers to an under world which men have 
visited from this world, but combined with this is 
the common idea that the dead re appear as snakes 
—a general Bantu belief.'^ The Bondei lielief is 
that souls go into a mountain (Mlinga) by a brass 
door, but they can also wander about on earth and 
cause dreams.* Among the western Bantu, while 
tiie future life is vaguely conceived, it is still a 
shadowy replica of this life. The spirit- world is 
regarded as being all around men, good and bad 
living together in Njambi’s town, much as they do 
here, but free from the limitations of this life. The 
great, good, and rich remain in the^ spirit-world 
and form a class of spirits called awiri, who may 
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wander as ghosts, or take some visible form, or be 
bom as children or as animals.^ The Yaos think 
that the lisoka, or soul, leaves its earthlv abode 
never to return, and goes to Mulungu (God, or the 
spirit-world, or the aggregate of all spirits). The 
spirit is there endowed with such powers as it : 
never had on earth and is wor8hippe4l in the 
ancestral cult which predominates among the 
people.* 

Several Negro tribes believe in different non- 
material parts of man, the fate of which after 
deatii is of a varied kind. 

Atnoni; the TshI- and Ewe-apeaking peoples there is a olcar 
belief in two non-material parts ; (1) the kra (Tsiii), lutm (Ewe), 
a sort of uuardian, indwelling spirit, which existed before a 
man's birln and has already served many men ; its connexion 
with an Individual terminates at death, when it becomes a siia 
(Tshil or iUM (Ewe). The iiisa may be reborn at once or may 
remain with the corpse os a ira, but then must eventually 
become a tsisa and retire to the land of the insixa, a<TOss the 
river Volta, where the wwtsa live and build Iiousuh, Theiice it 
may return and annoy the living If their kra is absent— e.y., In 
sickness or tireains. The floli lingers by the grave for a time 
and then enters a newly-born child or an animal, becoming a 
luipo again. Failing this, it wanders aiiout, doing good or ill 
according to its liispoaitlon, (2) The irahman (Tshl) or cdsieto 
(Ewe) is a ghostly <;outitcrpart of the man. If he dies before 
his time— c.f/., in buttle or by accident — it lingers round his 
dwelling before setting out for SrahinanodKi, the laud of ghosts. 
Srahmanadzl is a shadowy counterpart of this world, where 
chiefs arc chiefs and slaves are slaves, butit isffloomier than life 
htsre. Houses, forests, and rivers there are all ghosts of those 
once existing on earth. Every one retains the age at which he 
died, as well as any bodily iinperfeotions possessed in life. 
Edsio is the Ewe counterpart of Srahmanadzi ; by the eastern 
Ewe it is exalted Kutomc. Tliere is no belief in immortality 
among the Ewe : their Dead Land is inhabited only by ghosts 
of the recently dead, who are cognizant of what goes on hero 
and soinotimes cause sickness when they dusiro the services of 
their tiescendaiils.s 

The Kagoro of the Niger believe that all men have shadows 
or souls with the voice and form of the bo<iy. The soul must 
cross the stream which separates this world from the next by 
a bridge, and, if its body is not really dead, it is sent back. 
Gliosts or souls (tmhwoi) load the lives of men, fighting, eating, 
drinking, but without houses. Ghosts are always hungry and 
thirsty, and punish their livitig relatives if tiieir wants are not 
attended to. A ghost has also llie power of transmigrating 
into the body of a descendant, after which it is reborn.* 

The Nandi identify the shadow with the soul and hold that 
all souls, wiiother of the good or of the bad. go underground 
aufl liv«> there. The poor are still poor; the rich are stfil rich. 
This rt'gion has bills, rivers, plantations, and a sea, just as on 
earth.® 


Several Aineri(jan Indian tribes rej^ard the state 
of tlic dead as dill'erin^; but little from that of men 
here, but the more general belief is that it is better, 
or, again, that there is a division between souls on 
various grounds.® To the Kiowa the other world 
is a shadowy counterpart of this, but they have 
also a vague i<lea of transmigration, owls being 
supposed to be animated by the souls of the 
dead.’ The Seri believe that the dead return to 
the primordial under world where all thinp 
originated, but they are apt to come by night 
and work mischief among the living.® The Tewa 
Indians tliink that in their under world the sun 
shines at night, but is as pale as the moon. The 
human race lived there until they forced their way 
up to earth. The sun passes Uirough a lake and 
enters it, but it is gloomy and dank. In it is the 
happy hunting-ground of the spirits, wajinm^ 
described as a kiva-like place.® The Mandans 
have a similar myth about their earliest home 
underground. Sotils go there again after death by 
means of an underground lake, which the sins of 
the wicked are said to prevent them from crossing, 


1 R, H. Nassau, Fetichisin in W. A/nca, London, 1904, pp. 
66.77,287. . 

4 A. Hethsrwlck, JAl xxxii. 91 ff. ; D. Macdonald, A/ncana, 
London. 1882,1661. . ^ ^ , 

s A. B. Ellis, Th* T8hi 9 p«aking PfopUti of the Gold Coast, 
I/)ndon. 1887, p. 140 f., The Fwo-speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast, Ho. 1890, p. 10217. ; L'Anthropoioiiie, xiv, (19081 571. 

4 A. J. N. Tremearno, JRAI xlti. [1012] 168 f. 

» A. 0. Hollis, The Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 41. 

4 See belo^ H 6. 

7 17 RBEW, pt 1. [1898] p. 237. 

• 76. p. 202^ • RBRW [19161, P- 61- 


but this is probably a reflexion of Christian belief.^ 
The Seminoles know little about Po-ya-li-tsa, the 
place where spirits go, but they call the dcatl ‘ tlie 
people of Po-ya-fi-tsa.* At burial the feet are 
placed to the east, so that, when the dead man 
rises to go to the skies on the fourth day, ho may 
re^h the sky-path at the place of the sun s 
rising. Otherwise he may be lost. Burnt wootl 
is placed in the hand of the dead to protect 
them from evil birds on the skyward iourney." 
Similar beliefs regarding tlm shadowy likeness of 
the other world to this are found among the 
Carrier Indians, Chinooks, Cherokees, Cdiihehas, 
Hurons, and llopi, as is shown in the artt. on these 
tribes. 

The beliefs of the Papuans and the Melanesians 
and of those tribes which show a mixture of both 
races are very circumstantial reganling the otlicr 
world. Among the Papuans of Dutch New Guinea 
the Noofoor tliink that it is under the earth or 
beneath the sea, and that everything there is as 
on eartli, save that vegetation is more luxuriant. 
Every one goes there, but the doa<l still help the 
living, who pray to tlicMu and often revisit tlie 
earth. Souls, however, ar(» also descrihed as 
remaining in tho grave with the corpse or residing 
in images which are made for them.® In the 
islands to the west souls also reside in images or 
miniature houses, but the mountain tribes of these 
islands locate the sjiirits among branches of trees, 
where food is placed for thom.^ "I'he people of 
Windessi allot two spirits to every one. 'IMiere 
is an under world where the dead dwell in a large 
house, where the two spirits of a woman are 
incarnate in a body and live iilly. One of the 
spiriU of a man also departs thither ; the othcM’ 
is re-incarnated as a man or sometimes as a woman, 
who now becomes a incdicine-man. Images of the 
dead are in vogue here also, and sj»irit« (!an do 
misebief tlirougli them.® 'Po the west of British 
Now (biinea the iieople of Kiwai on the Kly Kivor 
think that the spirits live in the grouml beside 
their bodies, but easily come up to this world. 
'PhiB region in tho ground, Adiri, was at first a 
dismal place, but was made fertile by Sido, the 
hero who first went there, lus all do now.® In the 
island of Palm the region of spirits lies in the 
west and is very like this world. 'I'he dead 
appear to men in dreams, ami olVerings and prayers 
are made to them by the living.’ 

The Terai, » Melam*Hian peonlo in New Guinea, think that 
men have two Hoiilg ; one, which is lonff, appearH at tin' 
moment of death t.o relatives ut a iliHtance anri ihrui to 
a village on tho northern ooaHt ; the other, the short soul, after 
remaining for a time with tho hotly, ^oce to Lainboani, an 
underground region, where the oiTi riligs nnwle to it eaune it to 
be well received. At first it is cttM, hut the friendly ghofits 
who meet it heat stoiifH, by whit^h it in soon wannerl. It 
aometiinea returns to earth. Lainbonni is said to be a better 
place than earth, but life therti ountJnueH tiie life here, and 
ghosts even die, after which they hcconie anta nr worms or 
mischievous woofl spirits.f The tribes about Wedau and 
Wamira say that a spirit goes to a valley in the mountaiiiM 
approached through a hole in the ground. Many questions 
are asked of it. by the oilier siiirits, after which it is admitted 
and lives feasting, dancing, and fighting. .Should it lie killed, 
that is the end of it.<* 

Outside New Guinea the Melanesians of Murua (Woodlark 
Island) place the region of spirits on the Island of W'atuni, 
where good and bad live together under the rule of Pahiogo.)® 


1 11 RBKK p. 612. 'i 6 RREW [I887J, n. .v>(). 

3 A. Goudswaard, De Papoewa’s van de GeelvinM/aai, 
Schiedam, 1868, p. 77 f.; O. Finsch, Nm-Gninf.a uwl uriut’ 
Beiouhner, Bremen, 1806, p. 104 f. ; M. Krieger, Neu tJninea, 
Berlin, n.d. [1809], p. 400 f. 

4 F. 8. A. do Olercq, TMschn^t van het koninklijk Neder^ 
landseh Aardrijkskundig Genootsahap, 2nd ser., x. [189.8] 198 f. 

4J. U D. van der Boest, Tijdschri/t voor Indische Taal-, 
Land; en VoUcenkunde, xl. [1898] 164 f. 

4 Lundtman, p. 69 f. ^ lb. p. 68 1. 

3 H. Ncuhauss. Deutseh Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. .618. 

9 11. Newton, 7n Far New Guinea, I.iOndon, 1914, p. 219. 

16 J. H. P. Murray, Papua, or British New Guinea, London, 
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The geaenl belief amon(f the Melanesieng ie that a di^on if 
made between (niirits, generally on ceremonial grounde.^ 

Among the Yakuts there is a belief that the region of the 
dead ia oeyond the eight grades of heaven to the west, where 
constant night reigns and winter prevails instead of summer, 
the aun there being turned upside down. Maidens never get 
huabands, and youths never get wives. Houses are of stone 
and Iron, the top narrow, the bottom flattened out, and the 
centra bulging.* 

Similar beliefs regarding one state for all, the conditions 
of whieh are similar to those of earth, are found among the 
Qllyaks, lAups, Lithuanians, Ostyaks, to some extent in 
Indonesia, lodo-Ohina, and among the Daphlfts and Oraons 
In India.* 

5 . The state of the dead happier than earthly 
life. — In this section only such a state is described 
as is open to all, without any division being made 
lietween them. 

Such a belief seems to have existed amooj^ the 
Tasmanians and among several Australian tnbes, 
especially in the west and south and in New South 
Wales.^ 


Among the Melanesians the natives of the Hood Peninsula, 
New Guinea, think that the ghosts live In an underground 
region, which is better than this world, with good houses and 
gardens. Spiiits have also anccss to the abodes of the living 
and harm those who displease them.* At Tube-tube the 
spirit-laml is one of eternal youth, and all are changed into the 
prime of life. It is located on Bebweso, a wooded hill whioh 
the natives avoid. Death and sleekness are unknown. Married 
people are reunited, and the unmarried marry ; children are 
born ; and the spirits of animals follow those of men thither. 
All things are plentiful ; fighting and stealing are unknown.* 
Among the souihern Massim of Bartle Bay the soul (aru) goes 
to Maraiya in the south-east, where the lord of the dead asiitgns 
it a place. After passing up the Umam river to the mountains. 
It is met by waiting souls which have knowledge of its coming, 
and, after quest ioutug it, lead it to its own frieiHls, who take it 
to their village. Tlie skin of the spirits Is now white ; there 
Is plenty to eat, but no sickness or evil. Yet souls fight there, 
ana, if one is killed, it dies for ever.’’ 

The Monumbo in N.K. New Guinea believe that souls go to a 
region where there ia no work or sufToring, and where they 
engage in all the pleasant pursuits which they loved on earth. 
They nan help or torment men and are seen flying through the 
air as sliooling stars. When they grow old, they die and 
be<!omo plants or animals.* The Boro-speaking tribes dis- 
tinguish between the shadow (morsma) and the soul (fnmma). 
The latter haunts villages and sends bad luck if too many 
quarrels oocur. or it steals away other souls. The abode of 
souls is Arizo In the bush, where a large garden is cultivate 
bv them and all are happy. If a living man ventures there, he 
dies, and plants taken thence to mortal gardens are carried 
bMk or wither. A fiery spirit meets the soul and asks if its 
ears and nose are pierced, and by what death it died. Accord* 
iiig to the manner of death, the soul is sent by one of several 
roads all of whioh reach Arizo.* 

The Papuan ^teople of Ros.'iel, south-east of Woodlark Island, 
believe that souls go to a mountain at the wi«t of the islana 
which, they say, is covered with beautiful gardens anti houses, 
though to the eye tliere are only rocks and Mcrub.io 

In New Caledonia the other world is under the mountain 
Mu and ia like this world, t)ut its friiits are finer and larger. 
Good men are welcomed, but quarrelsome and rancorous ghosts 
are beaten by dead chiefs, and ghostly monsters are said to 
devour souls. The dead also appear as lizards to the living. 
Ijambert gives another aocount referring bo the natives of the 
Belep group and the Isle of Pines. All souls go to a region 
under the sea, Tsiabiloum, where everything grows in profusion 
without cultivation. Souls are first caught in a net by a spirit 
called Klemoua and beaten, after which they go to Tsiabiloum. 
Sickness, death, sorrow, sleep, and darkness are unknown 
there. In davtime on earth souls revisit tliclr graves or the 
piaoes where their souls are preserved, and where they receive 

worship. G 

Melanesian beliefs are farther considered in § 6. 
Among the N. American Indians instance.^ of 
a better state in the other world are found— 
among some of the Pima, who think that souls 

I See below, fi 6. 

* W. G. Sumner, JA /, xxxl. 07 f. 

» ERE Vi. 220*. vli. 707 f., viil. 116^, lx. 678, vli. 227 f., Iv. 
889h, ix. 606. 

* See art Blkst, Abodi or thi (Primitive and SavageX fi a, 
for details. 

6 B. E. Guise, JAr xxviii. [1809] 216 f. 

«0. Brown, Melatuitiana and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
p. 448 f. 

7 0. O. Seligmann. The Melansiiant of Britiih Ntw Guinea^ 
Oaiubridge, 1010, p. 667. 

* P. F. Vonnann, AnfAropos, v. flOlO] 400 f. 

» Seligmann, p. 300. lo Murray, p. 138. 

11 J. J. Atkinson, FL xlv. 267 f. ; lAmbert, Jfonirs super- 
ititions det NAo-CcUidmienM. Noumea, 1000, p. IS f. ; O. Turner, 
Namoo, a Uunndred Year$ Ago and Long Ixindon, 1884, 

p. 340, speaks of the spirits as departing to the forest. 


go to the land of the dead in the east, where the 
sun rises, separated from the region of the living 
by ^ earth crack,’ a ohstsm. In this region there 
is rejoicing, gladness, feasting, and dancing. 
Others hold that souls live round their old places 
and play^ pranks on the living, causing sickness 
by showing themselves to these. Others, again, 
believe in transmigration into owls. ^ The Thompson 
River Indians think that the land of souls is under- 
ground, towards the sunset, reached by a long 
track, at the end of which is a great lodge with 
doors at its eastern and western sides and a double 
row of fires extending through its length. NVhen 
the spirit reaches this, he liears his dead relatives, 
who have assembled there, laughing, talking, and 
singing. He is welcomed and, ou entering, finds 
a beautiful region with plenty of grass, HowerSj 
and fruit. Warmth, light, and a pleasant per- 
fumed air characterize this country where the 
people are joyful and happy. ^ The future state, 
according to the adherents of the 8 ioux Ghost- 
dance religion, will be such that the whole Indian 
race, living and dead, will be reunited on a re- 
generated earth to live a life of unalloyed happiness, 
Free from death, sickness, and iniscjry. Each 
apostle of this religion has filled in the details 
according to his mental capacity and his ideas of 

S iness.* The Taiutes also believe that, when 
has grown old, it will be made new. All 
Indians will rise again or awake to immortality 
after a deep sleep.* The Porto Rico trilies believed 
that the dead go to a valley called Coaibai, where 
their ancestors lived, and where they will have 
many wives, and plenty to eat, as well as aU kinds 
of pleasures.® 

Other examples of such American Indian beliefs 
in a happy state for all are given in the artt. 
Blest, Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), § 6, 
Ancestor- WORSHIP (American), § lO, Beothuks, 
§ 5, California, § 4, Natchez, § 12, Ojibwa, 

§ A (c). 

The Indian tribes of the West India islands 
conceived the dwelling-place of the dead as situated 
within their own territory or, as some thought, 
among the valleys on the west side of Hayti. 
Tliero in shady arbours they passed the time with 
beautiful women and in the enjoyment of delicious 
fruits.® 

Similar beliefs exist among manv S. American 
tribes. In Venezuela some of the tribes believe that 
the spirits go to certain lakes and are swallowed 
by great serpents, which carry them to paradise, 
where they enjoy a life of dancing and drinking.’ 
The Boro, Witoto, and other tribes of the Issa- 
Japura district bury grave-goods with the dead 
and light fires upon the gi-ave, round which (or in 
the house or the woods) the soul hovers for a time, 
and then departs to the happy hiinting-ground.s 
of the good spirit. There everything is on a 
pygmy scale, including the souls themselves. 
According to some tril^, this paradise is above 
tlie sky ; in the opinion of others, it U in the far 
distance towards tne setting sun. Evil things arc 
excluded from it. Hunting is always pcoessful, 
women are beautiful and obedient, ana friends meet 
again. Souls ore regarded as immortal, so long 
as they are remembered by the living or appear 
in dreams to them. This paradise is open to all 
tribesmen with whom the good spirit is not vexed, 
but enemies whose bodies nave been mutilated or 
divorced from all their possessions wander in the 
fore.st or go down into holes in the earth. 
Medicine men who have the power of assuming 
1 H. B. Alexander. ATorifc Atnerioan Mythology (»vol. x. of 
The Mythology of AU Raea), Boaton, 1016, p. 147 f. 
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tiger-shape in life may do so after death. The 
snn is said to be the abode of great priests, and 
stars are also thooglit to be souls of chiefs or 
great inen.^ 

The Qusrani rerere Tamoi, who once dwelt amonjf them, 
and, after having taught them agriculture, left them, promising 
to bring them at death to heaven, where they would have 
plenty of hunting and rejoin their friends and And their wives 
more youthful. When one of them dies, Tanioi raises him on 
a holy tree to heaven, and such a tree Is always found near the 
dwellings as a perch (or the departing souls.3 The Tuplnambas 
belieYe that all souls are immortal and dwell in beautiful 
r^ons vratered by fine rivers and stored with many fruit-trees, 
where they pass their time in dancing.^ The lielief of the 
Warraus in noh hunting-grounds and luxuriant arable land in 
the other world is illustrattKl by a verse of the death-song : 

* Bring him [the spirit of the dead man] to his friends whom 
thou host robbed us of before, and may he find yams and 
cassava and hunt apes and ajuti.'^ The Hokuschi think that 
they win dwell In another region of the earth, where their only 
occupation will be hunting, and hostile tribes will be their 
slaves.<^ The Ohani Indians oall the world of the dead 
Aguararenta, * fox- village.' ft is in the east, and there all the 
dead dwell, existing by day as foxes, rots, etc., but bj- night 
resuming human form and onloying great drinking bouts. 
The dead sometimes apnear to the living or toko them on a 
visit to Aguararenta, anu their death follows soon after.o 

The anonymous 16th cent, author of A Treatise 
of Brazil speaks of the belief of the tribes (met 
with by liirn) in Klysian fields by the side of a fair 
river, with many fig-trees, wliere the spirits do 
nothing but dance.^ This soeuis a witle-sproad 
belief in S. America, as the instances cited have 
shown, together with those already referred to in 
art. Ble.st, Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), 
§ 6, and in the aitt. ClIlLE, § 9, Pampeams, 9 3, 
ajid Patagonians, § 4. 

6. The state of the dead one of differing con- 
ditions upon various grounds. — AVhile a division 
among the dead or a series of different fates based 
ujx>n moral grounds is not uncommon even among 
savages, attention must be paid to what, in the 
savage moral code, constitutes good and bad, since 

* goodness’ may only mean bravery os opposed to 
cowardice, or tlie slaying and possibly the eating 
of many victims. No doubt bravery is a virtue, 
and sometimes the moral code goes beyond 
this. Wo have also to inquire whether Christian 
inlhiences may not Imvo been at work as regards 
savage retributive notions. But in other instances 
(Olid these by far tlie more numerous) the division 
may be liased upon the nature of the death, the 
sort of burial, the character and amount 01 the 
funeral-otterings, the status of the deceased, or 
even upon his possession or non-jiossession of certain 
distinct i ve marks. Something approaching retribu- 
tion may also bo seen in the ordeals which the 
spirit has to undergo on his way to the other world, 
often at the hands of supernatural beings. These 
are to some extent judges of the dead, while some- 
times ghosts tiiemselves act as judges of a new- 
eorucr and decide whether lie wiU be admitted to 
more blissful regions or not. Or again they may 
themselves punish an unworthy ghost. Tiiese 
ideas do not always occur with dear precision and 
often mingle with each other. 

It is curious to observe that with many of the 
Pygmy (Negrillo and Negrito) r^,es there is a 
certain idea of rcti'il>utiou, or of a division between 
gowi and bad, or of an ordeal to be undergone, the 
bad falling victims wliile undergoing this, but 
generally being released to the better world aft«r a 
time. * Cowl ’ and ‘ bad ’ must here be interpreted 

^T. W. Whillen, Tht Nwtli-Wfst Amazons, I^on, 1916, 
pp. 65, 220, 234, FL xxlv. (19)3) 54 f. 
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liberally, though by no means empty of moral con- 
tent. We find this among the Andaman Islanders, 
and the Sakai, Semanjr, and Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula.^ The beliefs of the Pygmies of Central 
Airica have not yet been fully studied, but certain 
aspects of their beliefs regarding tlie dead are 
known. There is little or no cult of ghosts. The 
Ajongo tribe in the (labuii believe that the spirit 
or shade sinks into the ground, afterwards ming 
to the supreme god, who then rewards or punishes 
it. Punishment is meted out to such os have stolen 
the wives of others, to poisoners, and the like.* 
Judgment after death ujKin souls is ascribed to 
the supreme being Indagarra by the Wa-Twa of 
Urandi.* 

Few Bantu tribes in Afrie.a believe in a division 
between different clnsses or morally different 
persons in the other world, though, even where 
the state of the dead is vaguely conceived, some 
approach to this is found in tlio fact tliat transla- 
tion into animal form is far chiefs only or is regu- 
lated according to the position of the spirit in this 
world. But tlie Bangala of tlie Ujiper Congo 
believe that a man who has bt^en good arjcordiiig 
to the native code of morals remains in Longa, a 
subterranean region in which tlie conditions are 
the same as on earth. Men whose position in this 
world prevented their bein^ punished for their 
crimes receive retribution in the other world, 
though by wViom is not staled. (Ihosts of the 
bad haiiiit tlie forest and river, where they do 
mischief to the living.^ I'lie Fan believe that the 
spirit dwells in a mystcrlouB undergruimd place, 
governed by a king who condemns to a sei’ond 
death those who conduct themselves badly there. 
They go to a terrible placic, wliero they ore un 
happy and whence they never return. Men w'ho 
were very bad in this life go there directly at death. 
This second death is the most terrihlc thing wiiich 
can befall a man. Si>ii'its of the deaii have know- 
ledge and power superior to the living. They 
regret their earthly life, however, and arc hostile 
to those left behind. The spirit is also said to liave 
the power of entering into any animal.* 

\Vitli the Yoruba-speaking tribes of the Cold 
Coast, at the moment of death an invocation is 
said by the priest that the road may be open and 
good for the soul and that nothing evil may meet 
it. Bimilar invocations are said at the grave, 
where a goat is sacrificed and also a fowl, ^^hich 
is said to ‘buy’ or open a riglit of way for the 
ghost. The gliost goes to Tpo-oku, ‘the land of 
the dead,’ beneath the eartli, but ho docs not 
reach it unless the prescribed ritual has been per- 
formed. If it is oniitU'd, he wanders home) ess or 
is cast ^ evil spirits into Oun-apadi, ‘ tJic unseen 
w'orld of potsherds.’ ^ 

The refributivo ideas of some Negro tribes have 
already been discuMsod, as well as tliojr iilca of 
goodness.^ Some of the J^ravidian tii lies of India 
also make a division among the spirits of the dead. 
The Lushei Kuki clans think tiial the dead go to 
Mi-thi-kua, ‘dearl man’s village,’ beyond which is 
Pial-ral, an abode of bliss open only to those who 
have duly performed saerihcial rites, killed men 
and certain animals, and been suciHtssful in love 
affairs. Pnpawla, the first man who died, shoots 
at all spirits except those of certain men wJiosc 

E rowess with women is specified. Those whom lie 
its cannot rea<;h Pial-ral, Imt remain in Mi-thi- 

1 Ree art Blrht, Arodr of thr (Primitive anil Savour), ji x. 

* A. Koy, Les Pygin*ieH, Toum, 1905, i>. 179. 

> W. Schuildt, Pie fitellung der PygmAeniKUkrr, StuttffurL, 
1910, p. 234. 

* J. II. Weeki, JR A I xl. [1910] 870, FL xiJ. f 1901) 184. 

»K. AlWgret, RBR 1. [1904] 219; A. L. Bennett. JA/ xxlx. 
[1899] 86. 

6 EIUb, The Yoruba-tpeaking Psoplea of the Slave Coast, Lon* 
doo, 18M, pp. 127, 187. 

7 Blmt, a rods of thi (Primitive and SavageX I 5- 
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kua, where life is troublesome and difficult, and 
everything is worse than on earth. Those who 
reacn Piai-ral arc called ihangchhuah, and they 
enjoy there food and drinli without laltour. 
W<mien can pass there only if taken by their 
huHban<lN. The snirits are sometimes re-incarnated 
as hornets, or as aow which, if it fulls on a man, is 
born as liis child, ^ 

The iilacf of the dead amon(; the Todos is known as Amnodr, 
and it liuM to the west^ hut below the surface of the earth, where 
it is lit by the sun as sinks in that direction. Amnodr is pre- 
sidecl over by the god On. The dead are known as the amatol^ 
and it is believed that at one time the living could pay them a 
visit, returning again to earth, but that this was stopped by On 
liecause of the behaviour of one man. Lite in Amnodr is like 
life on earth. There are buffaloes and dairies. Just os the living 
Todas have, but no pigs or rats are permitted there because they 
would spoil the country hy rooting it up. There are definite 
routes for the spirits, and ut one |)oint they knock on a stone 
and lose all affection for this world. Another stone causes them 
to be sound and vigorous. A ravine is crossed by a thread ; the 
bad fall from it into a river and are bitten by leeches ; they are 
then lielped out by people on the banks, and remain with them 
for a time propurlionate to their badness. Others cross the 
bridge easily. Bad people include tlie selfish, jealous, grudging, 
and all offenders against the sacred dairy. The prospet of this 
putiishuieiit has little effect on conduct, while the inhabitants 
of certain districts can cross the bridge, however wicked they 
are. As spirits walk about Amnodr, their feet and legs wear 
down ; and, when they are worn to the knees, On scuds them to 
this world to be reborn. 5* 

The Nfiga tribes of Manipur have various beliefs. Thus the 
Tangkhids hold tliat spirits force their way into heaven by means 
of the spirit of a buffalo. There the deity judges them, and spirits 
are riivlded into two classes according as they acquired animals 
by stealing or by honest hunting. Thieves have now to take a 
road where they meet with dreadful things, honest men follow 
a }ileasant road, but both finally arrive on the hanks of a river, 
whence they go to the house of the deceased in the upper world. 
Ill Muo spirits are thought to strive with a deity. If they wound 
him, all is well ; if nnt, t.liey are enslaved for ever. A deity 
called Kechira is also said to sort out the dead according to 
merit (success in love) or the tuaniier of death. Those dying in 
battle go to one place ; those who have their ears split to 
anotlinr ; those dying in childbirth to a third. There la also a 

{ ileasarit place within the earth where the dead are said to go. 
n other cases the goo<l and bad are thought to be diviiled, but 
wliut these words signify la uncertain. Uome of the tribes also 
hold various theories of rebirth.l* 

Tlicidoas of retribution enrront among Ameriean 
Indian tribes are frequently moral, though often 
bravery or status determines the place of the dead. 
The moral retribution has been in some cases 
coloured, if not more, hy knowledge of Christian 
beliefs. To the instances already cited* may bo 
added others. 

The Onialia put the sign of the tabu with the dead, for recog- 
nition by friends in the other world— moccasins of the skin 
of the male elk on the feet of him to whom the animal had been 
tabu. The Milky Way is the path of the spirits. Life in the 
other world is like life here, but free front sickness and W'ant, 
and on the whole happier. There are seven spirit- worlds, each 
higher than the preceding, and progress is effected by the soul 
dying to each in succeHnion. On the Milky Way sits an old man 
directing spirits of the good and peaceable by a short route to 
the region of souls. The contumacious have to take a longer 
way and wander wearily to it. Another account tells of a log 
over a chasm, whence the bod fall off and are lost. Murderers 
are thought to wander always without rest. The dead still take 
an interest in the affairs of earth and can revisit it<^ The Ilida- 
tsa believe that each man has four souls whicii join together 
after death and are restored to the mansions of the ancestors 
underground, where life goes on as it does here. Ghosts of 
suicides, however, have a separate place in the Ghost Village. 
The idea of a narrow bridge over a river also occurs : brave 
warriors and good hunters easily cross iL but the worthless slip 
off into the stream and to oblivion.<l The Sla of the PuebIcM 
locate the region of the dead to the north, underground, In the 
place first occupied by their anc^istors. The road thither is 
crowded with spirits of unborn infants coming to earth and 
with the spirits of the dead. These never return to earth, 
though they once did so and informed the living of the state of 
the other world, its fields, high mountains, lakes, and rivers. 
The spirits sleep by dav and work by night— i.e., when the sun 
reaches their world. The Sia wish to die when the body ceases 
to develop, so that they may gradually return to the conditions 

1 J. Shakespear, Tfu Lunhiti Kuki Clans, London, 1912, p. 62 ; 
IGI xvi. 219. 

« W. 11. R. Rivers, Th« Ttuieu, London, 1906, p, 897. 
s T. C. Hodson, Th* NAga Tiiba of Manipur^ London, 1911, 
p.l0Of., JA/xxxl.807. 

1 Blkst, Abodb op Tin (Primitive and Savage), f 
s A. 0. Fletcher and F. La Flssche, V RBEW [1911], p. 688 IT. 
« n RBEW, p. 617. 


of infancy. At such a period a man does not die, but sleeps to 
awake as an infant in the other world. The spirit goes there 
four days after death and meets two guards, who ask for his 
credentials. If he has not got his hd'ekamoni, he must roam 
aliout somewhere in the north. Others are shown their relatives 
and bidden to join them and be happy. The wicked are in no 
case allowed to enter, but are placed In a great fire. If theur- 
gists have performed their duties with an unwilling heart, they 
must live apart in the spirit-world, without nourishment, for 
a time varying according to the amount of the purification 
required.l 

The Assiniboin believe that the dead go to a land in the south 
where game is abundant and the rivers are full of fish, and 
where the good and brave find many women and buffaloes. 
But there is a region of perpetual snow and ie.e, or an island, 
where the wicked and cowardly are confined, deprived of all 
the pleasures of life. Ghosts of the dead may be seen, hut 
more often heard, by the living, or may even become material- 
ized and marry and live as ordinary human beings. Some 
Indians of this tribe, however, believe that there is nothing 
beyond this life.^ To the Dakotans there is ascribed a belief 
In four spirits— one which dies with the body, one which always 
remains near it, a third, which goes to the ottier world in the 
south, and a fourth, which lingers with the dead man’s hair 
kept by the relatives. This is thrown into an enemy country, 
where it roves to and fro causing disease and death. A fifth 
spirit is Boinetimos supposed to be reborn in an animal or a child.^ 
An old woman sits on the road to the ‘Many Lodges’ and 
examines the spirits for tatu marks. Such as do not possess 
these are pushed over a cloud and fall to this world as wander- 
ing ghosts. A report of tlie New England tribes, dating from 
the 17th cent., states that souls of the great and goo<l dwell 
with the gods ; the bad are not allowed to join them, but 
wander without rest or honie.^ 

The Tlingit Indians distinguish between the 
shadow and the ghost or spirit. The ‘(Jhosts’ 
Home’ is above the plane of this world, and some 
go to the sun, moon, or siars. If a [lerson was 
unhappy in tins world, a dead relative would bid 
him come to the spirit-world, and his death 
followed. A house there is called ‘ Sleen-huiise,’ 
where the ghosts rest. This name was also given 
to the next higher region, to which those <lying by 
violence go. It is reached by a ladder, guarded by 
a Iwing in human shape. If a man dies unavengt(i, 
he cannot mount the ladder, but drifts about on 
the wind. Below the earth is a tliird region, for 
the drowned. The bad arc .said to go to l.he 
‘Haven’s Home.’ In the other world tlie spirits 
share the od’erings made them by the living. Tlie 
way there is difficult, and spirits are attacked by 
wolves and bears.® Two lower worlds are assigned 
to the dead in the belief of the Bollaeoola Indians ; 
and from the upper of these .souls may be reborn 
into this world. This subterranean ghost-world is 
described os stretching along the baiilvs of a sandy 
river. The ghosts walk head downwards and 
sneak in a different tongue from that of the world 
aoove, while the seasons there are the contrary of 
tliose on the earth.® 

According to Zufii belief, the ghost hovers round 
the village for four nights after death and then 
starts for Ko'thluwaldwa (‘dance village’), the 
abiding-place of the council of the gods, situated 
in tlie dejiths of a lake and containing the great 
ceremonial house of the gods. Then it proc.eeds to 
the undermost world, whence the Zufii came, and 
whence the dead supply the earth with water. 
Bat the ghosts often return to Ko'thluwalAwa to 
join in the sacred dances. Ghosts of members of 
the Bow priesthood, however, join the Kuplshtaya, 
mighty warriors who control the lightning, and 
become lightning-makers.’’ 

The EsKimo of Bering Strait think that there 
may be throe forms of the spiritual essence or soul 
— one destined for a future life, one which takes 
flight into the air at death, and a third, which 
remains with the body and possesses evil powers. 


1 It RBEW, pp. 68, 148fl. * /6. p. 486. 

s ib. p. 484 ff. * Ik RBE W, pt. 11. p. 982 1. 

® »S RBEW, p. 460f. 

4 Alexander, N, Anuriean Mythology, p. 263. 

7 M. 0. Stevenson, 98 RBEW [1904], pp. 20, 66, 82, 807. For 
other American Indian beliefs re^rdin^a division in the state 
of the dead see artt. Choctaws, | 4, DtMto (vol. Iv. p. 640*), 
Hupa, I s, Haida, I 16, and Blsst, Abom ob tub (Primitive and 
SavofeXIs- 
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After lingering for a time at the grave, the firs 
of tliese departs to the other world. Spirits ol 
shamans and of those who die by accident, viol 
ence, or starvation go to a land of plenty in tin 
sky, where there are light, food, and water. Theii 
state becomes still better by the ofi’erings of food 
made by relatives at the feasts of the dead. Thos< 
dying from natural causes and also shades o 
animals go to the underground world of the dead, 
where each kind of animal lives in a village of its 
own. Here their state entirely depends upon the 
aforesaid offerings. Thieves from fellow'Villagers, 
witches and sorcerers, bad shamans, and people 
who practised forbidden ceremonies are uncon 
scious after death, though they may return t( 
haunt the living.^ On the Lower Yukon the dis 
tinctions after death seem to be based entirely 
upon the offerings made. The shade sees nothing 
until it is placed in the grave- box, when it per- 
ceives other shades, who show it the way to the 
other world. On the way it subsists on the food 
buried with it, and in the sjurit region it lives an 
aimless existence, dependent upon the ofi'erings at 
the feasts on earth to which it is invited. It there 
temporarily enters the person chosen as its name' 
sake or the next child born. Having eaten, it is 
then disiiiisHcd. If a person dies without any one 
to make a f«iast for him, he is forgotten and live.s 
just as the poor and friendless do on earth. There 
appears also to be some idea of retribution for 
social oirenders.® 

The belierH of the Central Eskimo differ from these. Their 
Huprenie AriKuta, has a daughter 8 edna, who is mistress 

of the land of Acllivun under the earth, living in a large house 
Nvith a dog at tlie threshold. The dead are taken by Anguta 
and (iurried there. The dog just allows them to pass, and tliey 
remain for a year, pinched by Anguta. Some of the tribes 
know of a still lower region, Adlipnrmiiit— a dark placo where 
snowstorms rage an<l trouble abounds, and whence there is no 
return, according to Hall. He also says that a happy region in 
IiLuven is called Qudlivun or (^udlipariniut, or tliest* are happy 
and light regions one above tlie other. They abound with deer 
whifh are easily ejiught, and there is neither ice nor snow, 
trouble nor weariness, and spirits there sing and play without 
en<i. The good— those who liave been kind to the poor and who 
wore hupjty on earth, also suicides, tiiose killed by accident, 
stju vuiion, or murder, and womeu dying in child'lHjd— go to 
C^udlivun. The l)ad — the unkind and unhappy, and all who 
have killed men in anger— go to Adliparuiiut and remain tlicre.* 
llul, according to Boas, all dying ol diseases or infringing 
Soilmi's orders go to Adlivun and remain there a year. 
Murderers and offenders against human laws never leave it. 
Other souls are taken to Adliparmiut. wliere they live com- 
paratively at ease, though not so blessed as the ‘ Qudliparmiut.’ 
They hunt whale and walrus, and are always troubled by Ice and 
snow. These accounts vary, but the belief of the tribes is un- 
doubtedly that all dying through accident or violence and 
women dying in childbirth go to the upper world. The general 
belief seems to be in a series of abodes of ascending or descend- 
ing va1ue.< Lyon, an earlier traveller, cites heaven as a 
delightful place, while four lower worlds exist through which 
the dead pass, the lowest being the best.® While the Igluliriiiiut 
think that the soul leaves the body immediately and goes to 
Adliparmiut, the tribes of Davis Strait l>e]ieve that it lingers for 
three days with the body. While it is in Adlivun, it is regarded 
as a malevolent spirit and frequently roams round the villages. 

Its touch kills a man ; the sight of it causes sickness and 
mischief. When a soul passes to Adllpaniiiut, it is at rest and 
ceases to be feared.<< The older writers on Greenland give vary- 
ing accounts of the state of the dead, and probably the native 
a(;oounts varied from tribe to tribe. 

The Hudson Bay Eskimo hold that the place of spirits depends 
on their condition on earth, and especially on tnc manner of 
their death. The violent, starved, and women dying in child- 
birth go to the sky, where they laok many luxuries. They are 
called kelugtnpui, from kduk sky ’), the name of this region. 
Others go down into the earth (nuna) and are called nunamyxtt. 

The two classes can communicate with each other. All desire 
to go below and enjoy the pleasure of communion with those on 
earth— pleasure denied to those in the sky-world. But, if a 
person dies from natural causes, his spirit dwells on earth and 
after four years rests in the grave.f Tnis belief is the reverae of 


> K. W. Nelson, IS RBEW, pt. I. (ISODJ p. 422. 

2 Ih. pp. 424, 428. 

3 C. r. Hall, wth the EeqtUmanx, Ix>ndon, 1865, 1. 624. 

4 F. Boas, 6 RBBW [1888], pp. 682 f., 690. 
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that of the Central Eskimo, though it agrees with that given by 
Rink, Grants, and Nansou.I 

Among the S. American tribes some allot a 
bettor fate in a cheorful paradise to chiefs, heroes, 
ami wizards, especially such as have killed ainl 
eaten many enemies. They dwell in plea-sant 
gardens heliind the mountains, with clear streams, 
rich fruit-trees, and abundance of game, fish, ami 
honey, and there they amuse themselves with 
songs, dances, and laughter. Where a distinction 
exists, it is generally one between the great and 
the <‘omtuon people or between brave warriors and 
cowards. This i.s even expressed by the Isannas 
and Zaparo in transmigration doctrine : souls of 
brave men become birds of beautiful plumage and 
enjo^ pleasant fruits, whereas others become 
reptiles or evil spirits.* 

The Arauoaiiians lu'Id ihat houIh were inviaiblu but c-orporoal. 
A long journey had to !>« made to Galicman, the Hpirit-land, and 
the sea had to be crosecd. Thi- iBlaiid of Mocha waa the starting- 
place, and a narrow path waa followed where an evil old woman 
met the souls and demanded tribute. If it was refuscii and if 
she overcame them, she poked out an eye. Another old woman 
in the form of a whale curried tliem over the sea, or they were 
carried in winoes, according to the belief of the inland trllies. 
Evil spirittf could not enter paradise, where the sumo castes 
existed oa on earth. There was almndant feasting, drinking, 
ami dancing, ami men wore waited mi by their w’ives. Poor 
people, those robbed of their possessions, and public women 
went to a cobi region where food was plentiful but of poor 
quality. The dead could return to earth, and generally apjtcared 
transformed and visible to the pilli. Another account says 
Uiat souls were divided according as they died by drowning, 
in the forest, or in their huts.** The heaven to whi(!h the 
Hakairi go was once nearer the eartli or part of it, and was the 
place W'here the tlrst unoesUirs lived, and i here all exists as is 
related in the old traditions. Heaven is richiv endewed with 
ilsb and game. Worthless and evilly-disposed mm continiifl 
thoir character in anotlier place as malevolent ghosts wandering 
round and spreading fear and terror.® The Uanpes believe 
that they go to Juruparl, their ancestor, but, if thev did not 
hmioiir him in life, the way is dlllioult and thev lose themselves. 
Women come to a shed of wliich the owner is liicbid, an infernal 
spirit. It is full of various ol)ji cts. If the women have seen 
the datice-miwks and dressc>s or .hirupari on earth, they remain 
in the shed, which forms a kind of hell. If not, they go to the 
heaven of Jiirupari and spend their timn with the men in im-rn- 
lucnl and drinking. There is also an evil place, the localily of 
which is uncertain, where evil men arrive after having tost 
themselves on the way. There they live as on earth, hut endure 
unhappiness and suffering.® In the province of (Jumana the 
dead are believed to pass to the cave of Guacharo in the 
mountains on their way to the other world. If they are good, 
they go on immediately • if not, they must remain there for 
a longer or shorter period. The cries of birtis heard from the 
cave are their groans and lamentations. 7 Lery gives an account 
of the Tupinainbas different from that cited above. Souls 
whi<*h have been virtuous, i.e. avenged them of their eneiiiies 
and eaten many, fly beyond the inouniAiiis to Join their anoc.s- 
tors, where they lead a joyous life in pleasant gardens. Souls 
jf cowanls, who did not care to ilefend their laud, are violcntlv 
•arrieil away by Aygnan and live in torment with him.® Another 
dca of division is seen in the belief of the Hororo, who tljink 
,hat the sun is m.ade up of dea<l hnn’h (rnedloine-inen), who rise 
daily with red-hot irons before their faces, after prowling about 
the earth at nighl.. In the sun dw-ells also the head of all the 
barihe, who is intermediute between men and spirits. J,cs.s 
important barihs dwell in the moon. Stars are Hororo hoys, or 
houses of dead children. Ani^cstors also dwell in the rocks in 
the form of parrols. Deer, juguur, and vultures also coniain 
souls of anc-esUirs. Souls of the dead (arut‘) nm.\ appear in the 
world and he seon by relatives, hut all he('i)nie of one sex, 
female, at death. Another inetluMl of dislincd inri is found with 
the OtomacM, who think that souls go to the west and dwell 
there without trouble or toil. But on the way they are met by 
Tigtitig, a bird, wliich swallows all who are afraid to fight it.H 

The belief in a HjjeciuH of fiery hell, enter taiiied 
by some tribes, i.s probably of ChriHtian origin, a 

1 Blbst, Asodb ok tiik fPritnillve and Savage), i a, 
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retributiye doctrine tacked on to a simple belief in 
oontinnance of the soul in another region. 

The Paya((ua 8 think that evil sonls to a place full o( 
eauldroni and fire, but Uie (rood dwell under waUtr-pIante and 
are nouriehed on aah.i The Parewi believe that a lire which 
fUckem un on the way to the other world destroys tlie wicked, 
tat, should they survive it, a horrible monster tears out their 
eyes and kills them. Souls of the g^ood dwell In heaven with 
ancestors as they did on earth and procreate many children.* 
The Maipurcs place the good in a pleasant region, but the evil 
go to a spring where a continual fire hums them.* 

Bee also artt. BiiAXTb, vol. ll. p. 863* (Arawaks), and BiiIST, 
Abodh or TUI (Primitive and Savage), 1 7 . 


Among the MaHsim of British New (Ininea the 
alKxle of the dead witli the tribes of Waga-Waga 
is a land called Hiyoyoa under the sea, where it is 
dav when night comes on the earth. Tumudurcre, 
a being who was never a man on eaith, receives 
the ghosts and tells tlicni where to make their 
gardens. But only those buried with their faces 
to the east are able to reach Hiyoyoa.^ 


In Tube-tube (Slade Island), S.IS. New Oulnea, the spirit rises 
from the grave the night after the burial, and a fire Is therefore 
kindled to keep it warm on the Journey to Bwebweso, which is 
a place of eternal youth. The suirits are in the prime of Ufe, 
and there are no evil spirits, sickness, or death. There are 
reunions between husbands and wives, and the children born 
never grow older than maturity. Gardens yield plentifully, 
and s]nrit« of useful animals abound. Fighting an<l stealing are 
unknown, and brotherhood prevails. The spints, however, act 
M Judges, and those who do not attain the right standard are 
kept in an outer circle whence Elysium is seen by them. The 
very wicked must wander up and down the earth tor ever in 
great pain.* 

Tlio beliefs of the Eastern Melanesians from 
the Torres group to Fiji have already been con- 
sidered,^ but it is important to notice that ghosts 
are not eternal in the underground Ponoi. They 
die a second death, or, as some believe, there are 
two regions called Panoi, one above the other, 
and, when ghosts die in the upper one, they live 
again as white ants* neats in the lower one.’ The 
^)ple of the Trobriand Islands think that at 
death the spirit splits up into two, or that there 
are two spirits— which remains near the 
village for a time playing trick.<), and hedoma^ 
w'iiich goes to Tuma, an agreeable spirit-land on 
earth’s surface, underground, or on an island. 
If to the lost, it goes by a spirit-canoe. On the 
shore it bewails its fate along with spirits of 
kinsmen. At a well it washes its eyes and be- 
comes invisible; then it knocks on two stones, 
and at the second knock all other hatonux crowd 
round and welcome it. Now it meets Topileta, 
the headman of Tuma, who admits or rejects it 
according to the payment made of the baloma 
of things buried with it. According to the cause 
of deatli — hy magic, by poison, or in war-— the 
spirit traverses a dilFerent road to Tuma, that for 
spirits of men killed in war being the best, by 
poi.son not so good, and magic the worst. 
Those unable to pay are banished to the sea and 
changed into mythical fish. Belatives now meet 
the Stilonia, and a house is built for it. It weeps 
much, but receives comfort, especially from female 
baloma with whom it forms connexion. After a 
time it dies, but is not annihilated. Baloma caji 
revisit the earth from time to time, where they 
play tricks like the Jeosi. In Tuma they live the 
life of man, sleeping, eating, and love-making. 
According to one view, at the second death the 
spirit descends to a lower stage of Tuma, the 
underground view of its locality being tiie most 
general. Baloma may also be reborn on earth, 
according to a curious theory which connects all 
pregnancy with the act of a baloma,^ 


1 F. Azara, Reise nach SUd-Am«rika, Berlin, 1890, p. 267. 
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7 U. U. Ck>drington, Th^ Jifstoruteiafis, Oiloid, 1891, p. 278 1. 

* B. Malinowski, JRAl xhd. [1016] 864 II. 


At Ifaweo. in the New Hebrides, the ghost la thought to sit 
in trees mocking the relatives who are moorning over the dead 
body. It then departs to a ravine, over which it must leap, 
and, if it falls short, it returns to life egein. Finally ft reaches 
the shore, where the ghosts meet it. Those of men whom its 
owner has slain or killed by magic now avenge themselves on 
it It is also thought that, if the ghost falls at a gully on the 
way to the other world, it is dashed to pieces. A fierce pig 
also meets ghoets and eate those who failed to plant pandanus 
trees on earth. In Panoi a ghost may not drink water if the 
ears were not pierced, or eat good food if he was not tatued.i 
In general over this area ghosts of men who posseseed mana 
are worshipped, and they still work for the living. Qhoete are 
believed to m present and partake of the feasts, and are also 
associated with places or objects where their power is felt. 
Ghosts may also take up their abode in certain animals, which 
are accordingly held sacred. At Efate In the New Hebrides 
the eoul passes through six stages of existence and finally Is 
extinguished. The other world is in the west of Efate, and 
there the ghost meets Seritau, the cannibal executioner, and 
his assistants. If it cannot reply to his Questions, it is handed 
to Maseasi, its tongue is out out, its head split open, and then 
twisted round. But people of the Namtaku tribe and those 
with curtai u bodily markings pass those ordeals safely. In Male- 
kula belief there are ihrou stages of existence after death, the 
first 80 miles underground, and In these the soul becomes more 
ami more ethereal and finally fades out. The ghosts rule the 
affairs of earth, and punish with death those on earth who 
iransOTess, especially in the matter of providing them with 
pigs. 9 In San Oistoval the soul may pass into an animal or 
he reborn as a child or exist as a ghost^ going to Botomana, 
the situation of which is variously described, nut life there ie 
like life here. A spirit at the entrance limits ghosts with ears 
and noses pierced and the proper marks under the right eye. 
Another belief is that of the continued life of the ghost in the 
village. Souls incarnated in animals still preserve human 
powers and may help the living. •'< 

In north and east Melanesia the dead are 
believed to visit the earth from time to time, and 
they especially dwell about their skulls, which are 
duly preserved. There is a long journey to the 
other world, for which provision is made at the 
^ave. Among the Sulka people who acted wrongly 
in life, or were murdered, or left few relatives, 
are not buried, and their ghosts perhaps do not 
enter the other world. Kiuling stars are ghosts 
descending to bathe in the son, and the phos- 
phorescence on the waves is caused by their 
inovernonts there.* In New Britain the spin^land, 
Matana nion, has no certain location, ana it is said 
that, *if our eyes were turned so that what is 
inside the head were now outside, we should see 
that Matana nion was very near to us.’ Life there 
is like life in this world, bnt niggardly men are 
chastised, and breaches of custom — e.rjr., theft — 
are also punished, after wliich the soul may enter 
an animal. There are al.so separate places for 
people who have died by sling or tomahawk and 
for tliose who have died of sickness or sorcery.® 
In the Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, the natives 
believe that tlie island paradise is guarded by a 
being who asks the ghosts their names, tnoir 
residence, and the amount of shell -money wliich 
they left behind. Rich ghosts are allowed to 
enter and enjoy the pleasures of paradise. Others 
are debarred from it and become wandering spirits, 
who avenge their fate on the living. But, it some 
one makes a feast and distributes shell-money on 
behalf of such a ^host, he can then enter into 
bliss.® On the mainland of New Britain there is 
a separate region for poor people and for those 
at whose bariu no shell-money was odbred.'^ 

The beliefs of the Polynesians are considered in 
art. Blest, Abopk of the (Primitive and Savace), 
§ 3 ; see also art. Hawaii, vol. vi. p. SS0 \ For 
the Dayaks see EKE ii. 683* and vii. 246^. 

7 . Rebirth and trBn 8 niigmtion,*--The state of 
the dead is sometimes one of rebirth in human 
form or of transmigration into animal form or a 

1 Codrington, p. 2781. 

9 B. T. SomerviUe, JAI xxiii. [18041 10. 

» O. E. Fox and F. H. Drew, JRAIxlv. [1916] 161. 

* P. Kosebur, AA xxix. [1904] 214f. 

9 O. Brown, Metanefiam and Polynesians, p. 108 f. 

< P. A. Kleintitschen, Die Kdstenbevfohnsr dsr QazdlshaUh 
inset, Hiltrnp bei Munster, n.d., p. 226. 

7 Brown, p. 898. 
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series of these. This belief is, however, sometimes 
associated with belief in another world, because 
of the inconsistency of savc^ ideas, because 
different strata of belief originating in different 
sources may exist, or because one of the non- 
corporeal parts of a man transmigrates, while the 
other goes to the spirit-world. Or the ghost may 
return from the other world and assume a new 
bodily form temporarily or permanently. Again, 
transmigration may be the fate of the wick^ or 
of common people, others going to paradise, or, 
again, it may oe the lot of the good. Some 
examples of such beliefs have already been re- 
corded, but a few other typical instances may here 
be mentioned. 

(a) Sometimes there is no belief in another 
world, but merely in transmigration. We find 
this with the Suk, who think that the spirit 
jMvsses into a snake at death. It may enter the 
huts ; and, if so, tho ghost is hungry, and milk, 
meat, and tol)acco are placed for it.^ So, too, the 
people of Kh6, E. Africa, hold that souls of 
ancestors inhabit tho bodies of the colobus monkey, 
and under no circumstances will they kill that 
animal or allow it to be killed.* The Yaguas of 
S. America believe that the soul first mounts to 
God in heaven and then recommences life on 
earth.* 

(2>) Sometimes, along with belief in another 
world, we find women flocking to the death-bed 
of a tribesman in the belief that his soul will pass 
into their bodies and be reborn as a child, as 
among the Algonqiiians.^ Other American Indian 
trilies bury their children by the roadside that 
their souls may enter women passing by, or 
medicine-men effect the transfer of soul to a 
relative, whose next cliild is animated by it, as 
among the TaculHs.* Many of the mountain and 
desert tribes believe in re-incamation, though 
some of them limit it to the souls of children.* 
There are similar beliefs and customs in W. Africa, 
as in the Oil Hivers district, where re-incamation 
is believed to be the common lot of human soula* 

(c) Transmigration is held with other beliefs — 
among Australian tribes, where the return of 
the soul in animal shape or its rebirth as a white 
man may be believed in along with definite ideas 
of the other world.* So in Guiana this belief in 
the return of a native as a white man co-exists in 
some tribes with a belief in the continued presence 
of the spirit near the place where it lived or in a 
paradise of souls.* In New Guinea the Papuans 
of SitUnm and Kwamkwam have various beliefs — 
e.g.f in a sliadowy life in another region, inspirits 
hovering near the village, and in transmipation 
into animals.^* In Melanesia it is also thought 
that ghosts may take up their abode in animal 
forms, the animals when known being then 
regarded as sacred, although the belief in another 
world is clear and vivid. 

{d) Again, while the rich, chiefs, and the like 
go to a better world, common people roam the 
earth as animals, as the Ahts believe.^ In the 
Himalaya region spirits haunting mountains are 
heliovod to oe those of people who have not 


1 M. W. H. Beech, The Suk, Oxford, 1011, p. 20. 

^JAI xxl. 11802JS77. 

> F. de Caatolnau, Exp6dition done lee partiee eentraUe (U 
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* D. Q. Brijiton, The Mythe of the J/ew WorkP, Plilladelpbia, 
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* R. U. DormaB, The Origin cf Friinitive Superetitione, p. 36 ; 
T. Waitz, Anthropologie der NaturuUker, iil. 106. 

« Alexander, p. 146. 

7 M. H. Klngxley, Wett African Studiee, London, 

pp. 184 144. 

8 A. Lang, JRAI xxxv. 816. 

8 E. F. im Thurn, Among the Jndiane of Ouiana, [.ondon, 
1888. p. 860f. 


10 KeuhauM, Hi. 269. u Ckidrington, p. 178 ff. 
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gone to heaven, and who assume animal forms 
temporarily and attack men.' Or, again, while 
the doctrine of transmigration is diffused among 
the American Indian tribes, it is sometimes 
reganled as the fate of the wicked, as among the 
Dogri^, who think that these become wolves.* 
This is also found among several S. American 
tribes.* Or it may take this form that, while 
nobles and warriors have pleasing animal fonns 
after death, tho common folk pass into unattractive 
or detested forms, as among the TIascalans and 
also tho Isannis of Brazil.* The idea of the 
Pankhas and Bnnjogoos of India is, on the other 
hand, that, while all go to the hill whence men 
first emerged, none can return who led a bad life 
on earth, but Khozing, the patron god, sometimes 
sends back the good in a new body.* 

(c) Re-incaniation may he merely a temporary 
matter for the spirits of the dead, as it was a 
mrivilege in ancient Egyptian belief. Tho general 
Bantu belief in souls as snakes and the like seems 
to he of this kind. Tho souls make themselves 
manifest to men in these animal forms, but pass 
a spirit life in another region, more or less va^^iiely 
conceived. In W. Africa belief in this occa^onal 
transmigration into an animal also occurs,* and 
we find it again among the Eskimo, with whom, 
6 .< 7 ., a woman would not eat walrus because her 
husband's soul had adopted it as a temporary 
habitation. The angekok announces to tho woman 
tho animal into wnich her husband’s soul has 
entered. 

(/) Among the Mohaves we find that the souls 
of the dead aie a seixind death, now becoming owls. 
As owls they die a third time and become water- 
beetles, finally changing into air.^ The Chirignanos 
believe that souls go to Iguihoca, where they pass 
several years in enjoyment, and then become foxes 
or tigers.* On tho other hand, tho Bellacoola do 
not admit transmigration for souls which have 
died a second death and pas.sed to the lowest 
under world.* 

(g) The idea that stars are the souls of the dead 
is also met with, especially among 8. American 
tribes. The Patagonians think tfiat they are 
older members of the tribe, or that these hunt on 
the Milky Way, though the general belief is that 
souls return to the caverns where the gods live 
and where the Indians were created?'® Tho 
Araucanians also think that their forefathei*8 
watch them from the sky as stars moving in 
the Milky Way," and the Ahipones place their 
ancestors in the Pleiades. 

Litrraturb.'— H. Berknsky, * Totenfralgtcr and Ahnenkultut 
In Indonetien,' ARtF xviil. [1018] 806 f. ; W. Crooke, ‘Primi- 
tive Kites of tho I>iH|>oraU of the Dead, with 8pc-<'.iRl Referenco to 
India,' JAI xxix. [1899] 27117., ‘Death Kites amonff the 
Dravidlan and other Non- Aryan Tribes of India,’ Anfhnrpns, iv. 
flOU9}; R. M. Dorman, The Origin oj Primitive SuptretiUtma, 
Philadelphia, 1881 ; J. G. Fraxcr, The Belief in the Immor- 
tality the Soul and the Warehip of the Dead, i., London, 
1013, 'On (Tertain Burial Oustoms flluHtrative of tho Primitive 
Theory of the Soul,' JAI xv. [1886] 64 ff.; F. Grabowsky, 
*Der Tod, dos Befj^riibnls und Ineon tibordas Jensoita tel den 
Dajaken,’ Intern. AK ii. [1889] 179 f. ; R. Hertz, ' Conlriimtioiis 
k une 6tude sur la repr^-sentation collective do la mort,’ ASoe 
X. [1906-06] 48 f, ; T. Koch, ‘ Zuin Aniniismus dor snaameri- 
kanisuhun Indianor,' supplement to Intern, AE xiii. [KXMJj; 
L, MarilUer, La Surmvanee de Fdme et FuUe de juutice t:hrz 
lea peuplea fwn eioilMa, Paris, 189.S ; E. L. Moon Conard, 
'Ideas des Indions algonquins relatives k la vie d’ontrn tnnilH',' 

I A. H. Savaife Jjaiidor, In the Forbidden Land : Tibet, 
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1® J. 0. Prichard, Researohea into the Physical uiatory of 
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RHR xlU. [1900] 244 ff.; R. Parkinson, *£in Beitrav sur 
Ethno]mphie der Neu Guinea Kuete,' InUm. AS xiii. (1900} 
47 f. ; K. Steinmetz, *Oontinuttdt, Oder Lohn und Strafe Im 
Jenselts der Wilden,’ A A xxiv. (1897] 577 f. ; B. B. Tylor, PC*. 
2 vole., I^ndon, 1904; J. Zemmerich, 'Toteninaein una 
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J. A. MagCulloch. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Baliylonian).-~The 
ideas of the Babylonians and Assyrians of the 
state of the dead must have varied greatly in 
ditfercnt places and at different periods as religion 
developea, or at times suffered relapse, but our 
knowledge of the origin and composition of the 
religious or mythological literature is not suflicient 
to enable us to form any other picture of these 
eschatological beliefs than a general one, valid 
certainly at some one period, but of what origin 
and in what period we cannot say. Our know- 
ledge in this case is therefore far below that 
attainable in the religion of Israel, since the 
application of criticism has permitted the ap- 
proximate dating of the relevant parts of the 
religious literature. Yet that wliich is known is 
important in itself, for no picture of civilization in 
the great valley of the Tigris and Kunhratea would 
bo complete without the colour of religion, and in 
religious thought nothing touches man more in- 
timately than his thought of the life after deatli. 
Besides this, the religious ideas of these peoples 
touched Israel so closely that, while light is re- 
flected upon them from Palestine, there is also 
light from them upon the ideas of the Hebrews. 

Our knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian ideas 
concerning the state of the dead is primarily 
derived from three aourcies ; («) the epic of 
(Jilpimesh, (d) the story of the Descent of lahtar, 
and (r) the legend of Nergal and Ereshkigal. We 
do not know the date of the origin of any of the 
three, but the last-named has come to us in a form 
mu(;h earlier than the other two and may best be 
considered first. 

Among the literary material in old Babylonian 
Kcrijit found at 'I’ell el-Amarna in Up)>er Egypt, in 
1887, are two fraLunerits of a legend concerning 
Nergal and Ereshkigal. They were deposited 
there during the reign of Amenophis iv. (Iknnaton 
or Akh-n-Aten), kin^ of Upper and Lower Egyj it 
about 1360 B.C., and are therefore as old as or 
older than that time, but how much earlier the story 
was composed we do not know. So iniich literature 
is associated with the reign of Uauimurapi, king 
of Babylon (‘2130-2087 B.C.), that there has grown 
up among Assyriologists a tendency to ascribe 
mucli else to that same period without po.sitive 
evidence. This may be so old, but there is no 
proof of it, and to assign it to the period would be 
as uncritical os is the assigning to the Mosaic 
period of great pieces of Hebrew literature. 
Whatever its age or origin, it witnesses to a view 
of the worhi of the dead at about 1400 B.C., in 
Babylonia, and was considereil of eno^h import- 
ance to have been carried into Egypt. This legend 
begins ; 

* When the g;od8 prejmred a feast 

To their sister Kresnkigal 

They sent a roessenirer : 

Even if we should descend to thee, 

Thou wouldst not come up to us, 

Tlioroforo send (hither) and lake thy portion [lit. ’food'].’ 
Here then we have a goddess in the nether world, 
among the dead, summoned to participate in a 
feast held among the gods above. She is called 
Ereshkigal (‘ruler of the great place’), and the 
story represents her as an angry being, full of 
grim menace, easily provoked, fit indeed as a 
warder of the dead who might try to escape from 
hands more lenient. She is not married, for the 
place of the dead is not fit for the propagating of 
Iiuman kind— that belongs to the genial earth 
above. She has, however, a minister nam^ 


Namtar, whom she sends to the feast of the gods 
above. 

As the story runs, when Namtar entered the 
assembly of the gods, all but one rose to receive 
him, honouring nim as the representative of 
Ereshkigal ; the eod Nergal kept his seat. When 
this was reported to Ereshkigal, she was furious 
and sent Namtar back to bring Nergal before her, 
threatening to kill him. To answer this summons, 
Nergal had to pass through fourteen doors, at each 
of which he stationed a demon whom his father 
Ea had sent with him as a body-guard. When at 
last he had reached the abode of Ereshkigal, 

‘ Within the house ho Heized Ereshkigal, 

By the hair, bent her clown from the throne 
To the ground, to cut off her head.* 

Overcome by the god, her brother, Ereshkigal 
offered marriage to him, was accepted, and in- 
stalled as the sovereign of the region. 

The story is instructive. The abode of the dead 
was a prison-house indeed with a warder so severe 
as Ereshkigal, and now with a new master in the 
god Nergal, who was so much more severe than 
she that he could beat her into submission. In 
a kingdom of the dead, barred within no fewer 
than fourteen gates, these two ruled over their 
pri.soners, of whose state nothing specific is told us. 

Eor a little light upon that we must now turn 
to the story of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, the 
text of which is found on three tablets from 
Kuyunjik which nroiiably Violongod to the library 
of Ashurhanipal aoout 650 B.C.^ The story appears 
to bo a nature-myth in origin, in which Tanunuz 
re[ire8(5nts the spring vegetation wliieh is parched 
by the summer hiuit and vanishes from earth 
during winter to be restored again by the goddess 
of fertility in the s[»ring season. The cult of 
Tanimuz spread widely, and appeared in Palestine 
(Kzk 8^^), and in Greece in the stoiy of Adonis and 
Aphrodite. The Bahylunian story reprt'sents the 
goddess fshtar as seeking entrance to the abode of 
the dead to searcli for her liusband Tatnmuz. It 
begins thus : 

‘To the land of No-roturii, the region (...]. 

Ishhir, tlie daughter of Sin, diroi:t.t*d her thought, 

The daughter uf Sin directed her thought, 

To the house of durkneas, Irkallu'H «l\vclling-plare. 

To the house from whioli he who enters never nitumf, 

To the rood whoHa path turns nut back, 

To the house where he who enters is deprived of light, 
Where dust is their sustenance, their food clay, 
bight they see not, in darkness do they sit.’ 

Here then we have a picture of the miserable 
gloom in which the dead live, or rather maintain 
an existence of unending wretchedness. In this, 
as in the former logeml, Ereshkigal is their warder, 
and now her estate is guarded by seven doors, 
instead of by fourteen, though there is no comfort 
to be taken from that, for the seven are quite as 
effective in holding the dead inside. As Ishtar 
comes to each of these doors, she is successively 
stripped of her ornaments and clothing until she 
comes at last nude into the presence of Ereshkigal 
and her prisoners. Not a ray of hope is there 
anywhere in it, until the gou Ea determines to 
arrange a release for Ishtar, who is passed suc- 
cessively through the doors by whicn she had 
entered, receiving again each article of apparel or 
adornment. If Ishtar, having once entered this 
reiilm of the dead, could l)e released from it, faith 
might have taken wings and invented a hope that 
the dead also might find release in some fashion. 
We must next see whether there is any light upon 
this question in Babylonian eschatology. 

The third source of Babylonian ideas of the state 
of the dead is the Gil^amesh epic found upon a 
series of tablets belonging to the Nineveh collec- 

1 Tbe text it bent published In Cuaet/om Texta from Baby- 
lonian TaMetif eU.^ in ths Britiah Mtmum, xv. pis. 45-48 ; for 
tr. see Rogers, Cwuiform ParaUelat pp. 121-181. 
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tions biiriod in the mound of Kavunjik.^ The 
hero of this epic is Gilganiesh, and tlie stories are 
woven about a historic character once king in Uruk 
(Evech), and are made the medium for the expres- 
sion of the views and speculations of Babylonian 
priests, theologians, and philo8m)hers concerning 
the mysteries of the universe. The only parts m 
the epic important for the present pur^se are 
those in which Gilgamesh is associated with his 
friend Engidu and with the hero of the deluge 
whose name is read Ut-napishtim. Enddu has 
perished through the machinations of Isntar, and 
Gilgamesh has good reason to fear that death will 
claim him also. He wanders in 8ear<;h of immortal 
life and, coming at last to the maiden Sabitu at 
Uie seashore, asks of her this great boon. He 
hopes to learn tlie great secret if he can find a way 
to reach Ut-napishtim amid the dead. Coming 
after much effort into his presence, he is surprisca 
by his appearance. 

* I conHider thoo, 0 Ut-naplahtim, 

Tliy appearauce is not changed, thou art like me, 

Thou art not different, even as I am, thou art.' 

Here then is a man who once lived among men, 
who is not in such a sorry pliglit as those of whom 
we have heard in the other stories. He has been 
exalted, and Gilgamesh would know why or hovr. 
This question opens the way to the tolling of the 
story of the deluge and the great deliverance from 
it. After the story has been told, a way is made 
for Gilgamesh to return from his fruitless journey, 
for he has learned nothing. It would seem, ba we 
survey the story from this great distance, that the 
stage wa.s set for a larger hope, hut it did not 
a[)pear. If Ut-napishtim had found a life and not 
a mere existence after death, might not faith rise 
to grasp the idea that perhaps to another this 
might also happen, and, if to another, perhaps to 
many more ? But Babylonian thought was unequal 
to so great a leap into the darkness. The utmost 
attained seems to be a hint that he who died in 
battle or in war (if tliia be really the meaning of a 
very obscure line) has a happier issue in the life to 
come. 

* Ifo who died the iron death (?), saw you such an one? I saw, 
lJl>on a h(!<l of ease he rests, clear water he drinks. 

He who (lies in Imttle, saw vou s\ich an one? I saw, 

His father and mother hold his head, and his wife bends over 

(?)lilm.'2 

This is something, however vague, which is 
better than the state of the dead portrayed in the 
Descent of Ishtar. But it does not carry far, nor 
did it become general so as to bo represented else- 
where in any literature yet recovered. Instead of 
rising into this and thence onward into a mure 
.spiritual belief, progress was apparently ended, 
and despair of any better future state drove man 
back into taking gain of this life. So it liappena 
that in another and unhappily fragmentary text* 
we have Gilgamesh (herein called Gish) confronted 
with despairing lulvice : 

' Gish, whither jfoest thou? 

The Life, that thou dost seek, thou shalt not find. 

When the gods humanity did make, 

For humanity did death determine, 

But life held in their own hands.* 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
It is to make use of this life and al)andon the 
hopele.ss searcli for immortality. 

* Thou, Gish,— let thy body be fliicd, 

Day and night be fraught with pleasure (?), 

Doily moke a feast of joy. 

Day and night dance (?) and joy (?), 


iThe tablets are In the British Museum and have been 

S ubliehed in the oiiginal text by Paul Haupt, Das iMbvlonisehe 
fimrodSpos* It has been often translated ; see Literature 
below. 

< Gilgamesh tSpic^ xii. 161-154. 

*The Heiaener Fragment; see B. Meissner, *Eln alibab. 
Fragment des Gilgamesepot,' MVQ vli. [1902] pt. I. 


Glean be thy dress, 

Thy head be washen, in water bathed, 

J»ok Joyously at the child that holda thy hand. 

Hold thiy wife in pleaeuroful embrace.’ 

Here is the end of it all. The centuries of thought 
and aspiration have ended in finding the be-ali and 
end-all of hope in this, and not in the next, life. 
A study of the Hebrew ideas will show how much 
surer was the advance among them of thought 
from ideas quite as sombre as those of their great 
neighbours into a faith on which Jesus might later 
build a great assurance. 

Litkratur*.— ( a) Texts and tramlations.^Ot the story of 
Nergiil and Ereshkigal one piece Is in the British Museum and 
Is published by C. Bezold and E. A. W. Budge, The Tell 
el‘Aiiuima TaltU’ts in the. liriiish Mwrnin, London, 1892, no. 
82; the other is in the Berlin Museum and Is published by 
H. Winckleranii L. Abel, DerThmitn/el/undvon Kl-Amama, 
Berlin, 1889, no. 240. It lias buvn often translated, most 
recently in R. W. Rogers, Cunei/tynn Parallels to the Old 
Testament^ New York, 1912, pp. l3l-lMfi, with further biblio- 
graphy. The Descent of Ishtar is published in the original 
text in H. C. Rawlinson, WAl iv. [aiswi] 31, and better in 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian TalleUt, etc., in the British 
Museum^ xv. [lOOl] pi. 45-48. It also has been frequently 
translated, last by Rogers, pp. 121-131, and by M. Jastrow, Jr., 
The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, riiiladelphia and 
London, 1015, pp. 463-401, wiio also discusses iU interpretation. 
The Gilgamesh epic is published in the original text by Paul 
Haupt. Das babyloniacM Nimrod- Evos, 2 vois,, Leipzig, 1884 91, 
with supnlenients by the same in Beitrdge zur Assyiiologir, i. 
[1889] 49 li., 97 ft. Parts of it iiave been mui-h translated, especi- 
ally the portion recounting the deluge. Cerluin portions are in 
Rogers, p. 80 ft., and in Jastrow, p. 443, But for a full treat- 
ment see A. Ungnad and H. Gressmann, Das Qilgainesch- 
E'pos, Gottingen, 1911. 

(5) Discussions. —A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of 
the East, Lomlon, 1013, p. 169 ff. ; H. Schneider, KuUurund 
Dcnken der Bahylnnier und Juden, Leipzig, 1910, p. 162 ff. ; M. 
Jastrow, Jr., Asj>€cts of Heligious Belief and Practice »n 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and Lomlon, 1911, p. 361 IT., 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, London, 1914, p. lOttIT. ; 
P. S. P. Handcock, Mesopotamian Archceology, do. 1912, pp. 
899-406 ; S. H. Langdon, Tainmxu and Ishtar, do. 1914. 

Kobkht W. Rogers. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (BuadhiHt).-Bud- 
diiism, like other religions, makes the distinction 
lietw'ecn the transitorv world and tho eternal, but 
except for tlie arhat death i.H merely tlie beginning 
ofanotlier life-course {aaii) througb this lautablo 
universe. The individual may become an in- 
habitant of hell, an animal, a preta, a Imman 
being, or a god,* tho three first being states of 
unhappiness (apdya). After pretas some schools 
place another uniiappy state, that of asura, but 
tho Hinay&na refuses to recognize it as a separate 
gati. 

I. Conditions of rebirth. — The kind of rebirth is 
determined by the individuaru karnm {q.v.). The 
view of R. C. (Miilders is often repeated, that at 
death the constituent elements {knantihnit) of the 
individual perish, ' but by tlie force of his kainma 
a new set of khandbos instantly starts into exist- 
ence, and a new lieing ajuiears in another world.** 
As jiointed out in art. Incarnation (Buddhist), 
the view that karma is the only link between two 
existences is unsupported by the texts. 8o also is 
the further inference that there is no real trans- 
migration. There is of course no transmigration 
of an attnan in tho sense of any permanent, stable, 
unchanging mind or consciousness. Tlie link 
between two states of the individual, whether in 
one birth or in succeeding existences, is the causal 
relation between any one combination of elements 
forming the individual and the previous states. 
This combination is not a permanent diman, nor is 
there any one element in it, such as conscious- 
ness, that forms a permanent ba-sis. 

Tbe combination is *'*a living continuous fluid complex," 
which iloeit not remain quite the oatne for two cnnMecutive 
moments, but which contlnucM for an cnrllcHK nuntiM'r of ex- 
istences, bridging an endlcNS number of birtiiM, witiiout becoming 
completely different from iUelf.'J* 

1 Majjhima, i. 73. 

SDiot. of the PAH Langxiage, London, 1876, t.v. 'Khandho.' 

4 L. de U Vall6e Poussin, The Way fo Nirvri^a (//L), Gam- 
bridge. 1017, p. 86. 
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That the individual in this sense was previously 
a certain being, and that he may remember many 
previous existences, is not a mere accommodation 
to popular notions, but appears as a commonplace 
throughout the Snttas. 

Relnrth in Kdinaloka, which includes the lower 
universe from the lowest hell up to and including 
the six sensual heavens, is in accordance with a 
man’s moral or immoral acts. More than mere 
morality is required for rebirth in the higher 
realms. The four classes of the heavens of form, 
and the four stages of the formless world, correspond 
to the stages of trance, and are attained by the 
practice of the spiritual exercises. 

2 . The eight hot hells. —It is not clear that the 
Pali Scriptures recognize one consistent system of 
hells [niraya^ naraka). What is usual ly.aestiriljed 
as the Buddhist view is a system of eight hells. 
It is not found in the Vimtya or the Suttas^ but 
occurs in tiie later books {Jdtaka and Ahhi- 
dhamma), and also forms the basis of the more 
developed Mahayana systems. These hells are 
below the earth, and their description in the 
commentary on Jdtaka 530 (v. 270) is as follows; 

(1) iSaajftMi.— Beings are here cub to pip<'«8 by the keepers of 
hell, and come repeatedly to life to suffer the same punishment. 
Hence the name, which moans * resuMUtation.’ 

(2) Kalatviia.^ Beings ore struck down with biasing weapons, 
and, while lying on the ground, ore cut Into oivht or sixteen 
pieces with an instrument called kalMutla (Skr. KfUasutra). 

(ll) SarrighiUa.-~Tiii\tii*» on burning mountAins are crushed 
like sesamutn seeds or sugar-cane by * amiting* (gai fig hdta). 

(A) and (5) Roruva. —There ore two hells of this name, 
Jaiaroruva, 'Boruva of flaiuo,*and Dhuinaroruva, * Koruva of 
smoke,' where beings ore correspondingly tortured. In tianskrit 
works the names arc Raurava and Mahartturava, Interpreted to 
moan ' walling ' and ‘ great wailing.* The P&li form appears to 
be a derivative of the proper name Buru. 

(6) Tapana.'~-* Heating,' where beings ore fixed on spikes the 
height of a )>alm-trce and burnt. 

(7; Prataimna." Great heating.' where beings are cost down 
from a biasing iron mountain, below which biasing stokes are 
set up. 

(8) i4vicA». —Flames arise from each of the four walls, and 
from the top and bottom, and strike the opposite sides. The 
name, if divided ortlchi, means 'without a wave,' but the 
ooinmentorieo, probably to get an intelligible meaning, make it 
signify ‘ without rest or oessatioo.' ‘ Here there is no interval 
of cessation either of the flames or of the pain of the lieings.' l 
Kern has pointed out that it is probably from andrJi, avdchl, 

* downwards,' formed on the analogy of uhteh, xuiiehi, ‘ higher,’ 
and means ' lowest point.’ This view is strengthened by the 
fact that it is the lowest point of the universe, and that in the 
Yoga system Avichi is not a hell, but the lowest part of 
the universe, over which are placed the six hells of this 
sygtem.i* 

3 . Minor hells.— Besides these hells there are, 
according to the commentator, sixteen minor hells 
{ussada^ ‘ excrescence ’) attached to each great hell, 
making 128 or, in all, 136. This account agrees 
essentially with the Malidvastu^ i. 411. It is 
probably a systomatiring of earlier and inconsistent 
accounts, as it contains details which do not 
harmonize, and of which the relation to the main 
features is not clear. The Pailcha^cUidipanat a 
Pfili work known only from a Siamese source, 
gives four iusadas to each great hell ; MllhakCipa, 
the hell of dung, where beings are pierced by 
worms ; Knkkula, the hell of hot ashes ; Asipatta- 
vana, the forest vdth leaves of swords; and Nadi 
(Vetarani), the river of bitter water. The Mahd- 
vnatu, i. 7, lias essentially the same, but Kunapa 
(‘carrion’) replaces MilnaktLpa. It is usually 
taken for grant ed that those are the names of the 
four ussnd^is of each hell. This may be so, if we 
assume that the system is consistent, but, as will 
1 k 5 seen, it is more probable that several systems 
are combined. 

4. Earlier systems. — The Suttas know nothing 
of the eight hells, but have several pa.'^sages in 
whicii hells are described. In Aiiguttara^ i. 141, 
seven tortures are described. 

1 Jdiahti, V. 271. 

a GfMhUdenit tan het BuddhUme, 1. 299. 

■i V3 Usa on yoga^SiUras, iii. 25. 


Thu king of hell, Yama, hands the culprit over to the keepen 
of hell, who torment their victim by tbrusUng an iron slake 
through each band and foot, and breast (the 'five-fold bonds’); 
they chop him with axes ; they set him upside down and chop 
him with odses ; they fix him to a chariot and move it back* 
wards and forwards over the burning ground ; they moke him 

up and down a mountain of burning coal ; they put him 
lead first into a blazing copper cauldron (hhakumbhi ) ; they 
throw him into the great hell (Mahknlraya). 

An evident moililication of this occurs in the 
commentary on Petavatthu, iv. 1 , 8 , which speaks 
of the hve-fold bonds, sprinkling with molten 
copper, ascending the mountain of coals, throwing 
into the copper cauldron, entering the forest with 
leaves of swords, crossing the VetaranI, and throw- 
ing into the groat hell. These are here called the 
seven usatidas, and, though the comment rests on 
a doubtful interpretation of aattuasada^ it illustrates 
the divergent conceptions and the attempt to 
harinonize them. 

The above passage of the Ahguttara recurs in 
the Majjhimat iii. 183, where it is followed by a 
description of the great hell (Malianiraya), the 
great carrion hell (Glitha), the great hot-ashes hell 
(Knkkula), the great silk-cotton tree forest (Sim- 
ballvana), the great sword-leaf forest (Asipatta- 
vana), and the great bitter- water river (Khfiroaaka). 
Here they are not ussadas, and there is no trace of 
the eight hells, but we find later the Maliftniraya 
(which is the proper name of a hell in the Hindu 
^stem) treated as the same as Avichi, and the 
Giltha and other hells termed uamdasJ With the 
absence of any mention of, eight hells in the Suttas, 
and the existence of divergent descriptions, this 
probably implies the combination of two inde- 
pendent systems. The Malianiraya is identified 
with Avichi, and the GCitha and other great hells 
are reduced to ussadas round the eight great hells. 
Botii systems are no doubt in their main features 
pre-Buddhistic. Several of the names are identical 
with some in the system of tlie 21 Hindu hells ^ and 
the six of the Yoga system.’* 

There are still other uulocated liclls, wliich 
appear to have developed out of the description of 
special kinds of tortures, Kfikola, Klmratlhara, 
Sataporisa, Sattisula, Siinakha.^ In Sanskrit 
works we find as ‘great hells ’ Salrnali (the Sinibali 
forest of Bali), Amiighata, Andhakala, Sitodaka 
(Sit-?), Asichchheda, Saiiibara.^ 

In Digha, ll. 12, thtsre is a reference to liHings in the Lokant/i- 
rika, the space between every three adjacent universes, which I* 
quite dark. It is ik^Moribed in the commentary B uh a great bell, 
where sins of violence against relatives and virtuous ascetics 
are puuished. In Jdtaka, vi. 247, it is the penalty for heresy. 
The inhabitants have long nails, and like bats on trees they 
hang from the chakkaviHa walls that encircle the world. Then, 
finding no food, they drop Into the salt water below. They are 
dossed os prefo# in B. 8. Hardy’s Sinhaleso sources,? but there 
is no indication of this in the Pkli. 

A system which shows no relation to the eight 
hells is described in the Suttanipdta, iii. 10. 
Buddlia is a. 9 ked how long is the length of life in 
the Paduma hell. He answers that it is not easy 
to say how many years, but that it is possible to 
make a comparison. If a man were to take a 
single grain every century from a load of sesamum 
seed, the task would be nnislied in less time than 
the period of the Abbuda hell. Then follow nine 
other hells, the length of time in each of which is 
twenty times longer than the preceding : Nirab- 
buda, Ababa, Ahaha, Atata, Knmuda, Sogandliika, 
Uppalaka, Pundarlka, Paduma. This makes the 
length of the Pacluma hell 612,000,000 times that of 
tlie A bbuda. 

There is nothing to show that these are not 

1 Mahdvantu, i. 6-8. 

•i ynjnavalkua, iii. 222; Manu, iv. 88. 

3 Yyftaa on Yoga-i^ran, ill. 25. 

4 Jdtaka, v. 148, 145, 247, 268, 274 ; of. the tortures in SaJUta^ 
nlpdta, 678-6. 

» Kdm^avj/ulia, 18, 50. 

»> Digha Comm., Colombo, 1818, 1. 288; cf. Dialogwt o/ th§ 
Buddha, Oxford, 189^-1910, 11. 9. 

~ }ranual of Budhism^, pp. 48, 59. 
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dibtiiict hell8» os they are termed in the text. The 
commentator, liowever, sayn that they are not 
separate liells, but indicate the length of time in 
Avichi. It is certain that the names do signify 
high numerals, but the identification with Aviclii 
is probably an<»lher case of harmonizing, as the 
punishments described in the verses following are 
not those of Avichi. They are those of A hguUarat 
i. 141, and of what are called the ‘seven umadas' 
in the Petamtthu commentary. Although these 
verses may not be contemporary with the previous 
prose account of Abbuda, etc., there is nothin<r in 
either to suggest the system of eight hells. The 
commentator also shows that his view was not of 
uiuiucstionod authority, as he states two other 
interpretations : (1) that the names Abbuda, etc., 
are due to the variety of pains and punishments in 
each, (2) that they are cold hells. 

5. Cold hells. — It is as cold hells that eight of 
these ten liells appear in a modilied form in Sans- 
krit works. The names in DkarmasamgratuXt 122, 
are Arbuda, Nirarbuda, Atata, Apapa, ftahftdhara, 
Iltpala, radma, Mahauadina, the Pali Kumuda, 
Sogandhika, and Punaarika being omitted, and 
Mahapadma being added. The Pali is more 
systematic, as the last five of this list are the 
names of the live kinds of lotuses. From the 
Ahhidharmako&a^ and (yhineso sources wo know 
that the namos like Apajia and Atato are inter- 
preteil as the sounds uttered by their mmates, and 
those named from the dillerent kinds of lotuses 
fUtpala, Pndma) are duo to the frozen flesh of their 
victims exfoliating in the form of these flowers. 
There is no reason to think that this, any more 
than the whole system of cold hells, is anything 
but a dcvelo{)ment of scholastic exegesis, and the 
reduction to eight is probably due to a desire to 
make them conform with the not hells. 

6. Locality of hells.— The Scriptures imply that 
the hells are below the earbn, auparently in 
descending order corre«[)oiiding to tue ascending 
heavens. Later writings give various inconsistent 
accounts, showing that they are merely the elabora- 
tions of commentators. Avichi, according to 
Abhidhixrmakn&a^ is 20,000 leagues [yojanns) below 
Jambiidvipa. Other autliorities put the hells 500 
leagues down, and below the southern extremity 
of Jambiidvipa. Dhurmasamgrahi^ 123, makes 
Safijiva and the other liells the lowest of the 
pdtrdast or subterranean regions, with Aviclii 
consequently at the bottom of the universe. 
Accounts of the size are equally contradictory. 
The Jdtuka commentator makes Avichi 1800 
leagues in diameter and 5400 in circumference, 
showing that he conceived it as circ.ular,* 

7. Crimes punished in each hell.— The criminals 

punished in the first hot hell are strikers, 
murderers, and those moved by covetousness and 
anger; in the second slanderers, liars, and those 
uiiautiful to father, mother, or friends ; in the 
third those who kill rams, antelopes, and other 
living beings ; in the fourth thoso who inflict 
torments on living beings ; in the fifth those who 
destroy the property of the gods, of Brahmans, of 
their ywn/, though charged to guard it ; in the 
sixth those who burn forests and live animals ; in 
the seventh the infidel {imtthika) who reverses 
right and wrong; in the eiglitli those who kill 
disciples, father, mother, or guru, 'I'his is tin? 
arrangement of the PaiwhagaUd ipana^ with which 
the Mahamstu agrees in the main. It is natur- 
ally absent from the .which iisujilly mention 

the traditional list of ten sins a.s leading to hell. 

1 L. dela Vall^ Pottmin, Vamiba^viha < t Yaromitra. Troin. 
letnr. ehapitre de VAhhidharmakfi»:a, Lon<K)n, 1914- IS, p. SUIT. 

* Ih. p. 78. 

*01. art. CoftiioaosY awd Oohmolooy (lladdhiut); and A. 
!l4mii8at, Milangt% po$thume» d’hM. ri dv literature orienlalee^ 
Paris, 1843, p. 70. 


The Jdtakay v. 267, puts parricides and slayers of 
ascetics in the first (IvAlasutta), uiirighlcous kings 
in the sixth (Tapaiia). 

The absence of certain notorious crimes is notice- 
able. These are punished in tlie minor hells a 
fact which is not surprising, when we know I hat in 
the Svtta accounts they wore not usmdait, but 
great hells. Violators of morality suflbr in Mll- 
hakupa ; adulterers climb the thorny simholi 
trees ; in the Asijiattavana the destroyers of con 
fidenco are cut to nieces; robbers swallow hot 
balls of iron, and killers of fish are plunged into 
Votarani. In tliese msadas the Jdtaka also puts 
matricide, abortion, and adultery. The slaying of 
father or mother, slaying an arhat, shedding the 
blood of a Buddlia, schism, and heresy are also 
said to bo punished in Avichi.* 

8. Length of life in the hells.— There is no fixed 
duration of life for l>oiiigs in states of punishment, 
according to Ahhidhammattha-samgann, v. 4. In 
Itivuttaka^ 18, it is said that he who causes a schism 
suflers in hell for a knppa. Schism is punished in 
Avichi according to later accounts, but there is no 
indication that the system of eight hells is recog- 
nized here. Tlie passage became later a matter 
of controversy in aiflbreiit schools, especially as it 
was not agreeil wheLher the kappa was a great 
icon, tlie period between two destructions of the 
universe, or a subdivision of this, an antara-kappa,^ 
The account of the 1‘aduma hell recognizes no 
definite {>eriod, since the unit of the ten periods is 
nndcteriiiiiied, and similarly in other parts of the 
SuttaSt where the refrain otunirs, ‘ and they die not 
until their evil karma is exhausted.* 

An arrangement found in the Ahhidkarmn.^d»tra 
quoted by Feer makes tlie periods correspond to 
thoso of the heavens of Kamaloka, i.e. in the 
Safljiva hell 500 years, a day and night of wliich 
equal 50 human years. Tluiso i^eriods are doubled 
for each succeeding hoIJ, till we get for Avichi 
64,000 years, with a day and night of 6400 human 
years. The arrangement in nar(ly’.s Sinhalese 
authorities* is apparently the same. 

9. Animals,— A niinals are classed a.s eaters of 
grass, of carrion, living in darkness (*.«. blind), in 
water, in filth. The foolish man, who formerly in 
this world has taken pleasure in these things and 
has done evil deeds, is born in one of those classes. 
As there is no morality and accumulation of merit 
in such existences, it is exceedingly difllcult to 
escape from this state, and, if even after repeated 
animal births the individnal readies the state of 
man, lie is born in a very low caste.* Tho PafL- 
chagatidipana^ 45-50, makes animal birth corre- 
spond with the supposed characters of difl'erent 
kinds of animals. The licentious are horn as geese 
and pigeons, the stujiid as worms. ThrougJi anger 
they become serpents, and tlnougli pride and 
insolence asses and dogs. The envious and avari- 
cious become monkeys, tho meat-eatera tigers and 
other carnivorous animals. 

In MahaySna the saving power of the bodhi- 
sattvas extends to all realms. Avalokito^vara 
empties tlie hells and preta-vfor\dt ho takes the 
form of a bee, and by liiiniming his teaching to 
innumerable worms causes them to remember the 
Bmbllia, tho Doctrine, and tho Order, so that they 
arc rchcn ii as bodhisattma in ISukhavatL* 

10. Pretas.— A prda, (Pali pp.ta) is properly one 
who has ‘gone l>efore,’a departed person. Hindu- 
ism developed a very charactcrislic form of 
worsliip of the dead.® Buddhism modified this by 
making pretan a special class, who have to expiate 
a certain kind of karuut in the preCa-reuhn {petti- 

J MahihaslUt i. 26; other (JH.ails are jflven in Fecr (nee 
liiteratiire). 

4 Kathanatthu. 476. •* Maintain/ [UidhUtn^, p, US. 

■* Majjhitna., iii. 1H7-169. ^ Karantiavyuha^ p. 46. 

•> See art. Anckstok-wohmuip and C< i.t dk thk Dkad (Indian). 
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visaya). In the Bnddhist view it is only the 
departed condemned to this realm that can lienefit 
by ofTerinj^ (saddha^ krdddha) made to them by 
their relatives and friends. In the other four 
courses the life of the departed person depends 
upon the means of support in the world to which 
he has gone. * The T%roku4d(t8utta * describes the 
worship (n^ya) as consisting in actual olieringsof 
food and drink set out for the departed. 

‘ Those who are compassionate (rive to their relatives pure and 
eroellent food and drink at the proper time, saying, “ May this 
be for our relatives ; may they bo mode liappy.*’ . . . The petas 
live on what is given from this world.’ 

The comnientary explains that the offerings are 
inade by giving aims to the Order, and the iiierit 
is assigned to the pretcLs^ whereby they benefit. 
The monks performing the ceremony, in fact, take 
the place held in the Hindu rite by the Brfthrnan 
priests, who represent the deceased ancestors.* 

II. Preta-realm. — The pretaa are ghosts, which 
live at cross-roads and congregate outside the 
fences and at the doors of houses. They are 
described in the commentary as having long dis- 
hevelled hair and beard, lean, rough limbs, looking 
like burnt trees after a forest fire, some scorched 
with flames arising from their stomachs and issuing 
from their mouths through their burning hunger 
and thirst, some with bellies like mountains and 
their throats the size of a hole made by a needle. 
The effect of their karma is to make their relatives 
forget them, and then their only food is indescrib- 
able filth. Several kinds are mentioned : kuppi- 
pdsikay * afflicted with hunger and thirst ’ ; vantdm^ 

‘ eating vomit ’ ; paradattdpajxvin^ ‘ living on what 
is given by others’; nijjfvCimatanhika, * burning 
with thirst.’ 

la. Sins punished in the preta-realm. — The 

special sins leading to preta existence are niggard- 
liness or refusing to give alms and envy of the 
blessings of others. Tliose who have dia.suadcd 
from giving become needle-mouthed, and those 
who, though intending to give, have afterwards 
regretted it become eaters of filth. This sin is put 
by Samyntta^ i. 92, in the Mahfiroruva hell. One 
who says unpleasant things in anger becomes a 
preta with fiery throat.* 

In the Karandnvyuha’^ the city of pretaa {pre- 
tanagara) is an abode adjoining Avichi. It has 
door-keepers, and is mentioned in several passages 
along with various hells. 

Aftor pretas the Panchagatidipaim groups 
several clas.ses of superhuman beings, whicli, 
though strictly speaking divine, do not generally 
reside in heaven. They are chiefly beings whose 
karma is mixed : kurmhandasy demons attendant 
on Virfilhaka, one of the four great kings; 

cannibal demons; gandharvas, divine 
musicians ; pisdehaSy painsnpisdchasy mud-demons ; 
i/akfaxy demons, especially those attendant on 
Vessavana, one of the four great kings ; and 
atnirasy gods expelled from the heaven of the 
Thirty-three, and forming a separate gati in some 
schools.® Ndgas and garudas, whose natural 
forms are serpents and birds respectively, are 
classed with the animals. 

13. Man. -Rebirth as a man, whether from a 
previous higher or from a lower existence, implies 
that the individual has some good karma to his 
credit. The punishment of hell is monitory and 
retributory, not a purification as in the Chnstian 
purgatory ; but, although a being in a state of 
punishment cannot acquire merit, he may be 
reborn as a man or goa owing to the ripening of 
karma from a still earlier existence. Suen karma 
may result in an individual being reborn as a man, 
1 Afiguttara, v. 269-271. a KhudilakapA\hHy vli. 

» W. Caland, AltindUcher Ahneivndty Leyden, 1893, p. 154. 

4 Paflehaifalidipana, 62-59. 0 Pp. 12, 35, 66. 

4 Of. KaihiivatthUy vlil. 1. 


who has done deeds that otherwise would have led 
to heaven or hell. If he has formerly been a 
shedder of blood, he will be short-lived ; if an 
injurer and striker of living beings, he will be 
diseased ; if of an angry and despairing nature, 
ugly ; if eager for gain and honour, weak ; if he is 
not a giver, poor; if proud and insolent, of low 
caste ; if not an inquirer as to what is good and 
worthy, stupid. And the practice of the opposite 
virtues leads to long life and the other corre- 
sponding blessings.^ 

14. Heavens. — The arrangement of heavens, 
though peculiarly Buddhist as a system, is based 
upon Hindu conceptions, and the names of the 
lower heavens are often similar to or identical 
with those of the Yoga philosophy. There is little 
doubt that they are pre* Buddhistic, and hence it is 
not surprising that the original meaning of several 
of the names of diflerent gods and heavens was 
apparently unknown to the Buddhists, wlio inter- 
preted them in more than one way. The series 
of heavens as given in Majjhimay i. 289, is as 
follows : 

A. Tub six hbavbbs or bbmsual knjotmbnt (K&nmloka).— 
(1) ChMummdhdrdjika deras . — This is the heaven of the four 
g^reat kings, the gods of the four quarters, and protectors of 
each of the tour continents. They are Dhatarattha (DlirtarA- 
stra^, king of the e.'ist; ViruDia (Virudhaka), of the south; 
Vlrupakkha (Viriipakpa), of the west ; and Kiiveraor Vessavaya 
(Vaisrava^a), of the north. Their attendants are respectively 
gandharvaa, kumbhapdtia, ndgaif^ and yak^fas.^ Their abode is 
half-way up Mount Meru, the centre of the world. 

(2) Tdvatiifvta dceo«.— The 83 gods, with Sakka at their head, 
dwell on the top of Mount Menu The amran are placed helow 
or at the foot of Mount Meru, after being eximllea from Tava- 
tifpsa by Sakka. Other superhmnan l)eings of general Hindu 
mythology (mentioned under prHas) properly belong to this 
region. Kubirth in the vegetable world is at>purently absent 
from the Buddhist Mystein, but trees and plants are really divine 
beings, devntd, and their life is that of the tree-spirit inhabiting 
them, 

(3) Ydma devas.— -This would naturally mean gods of tlie 
heaven of Yama, Yaina being the Vt?dic king of the heaven of 
the fathers. In Buddhism, however, Yama has become king of 
hell and the pretas, and the conunenturies interpret yiitna in 
various ways— f. (7., 'the misery-freed j^'otb'^or in the sense of 
a watch (priod of three hours), as being the period by which 
these gods reckon time. Dhammapkla on Ther\^atkd, 197, 
derives it from the root yd, in the sense of 'having attained 
divine pleasure.' Their king is Suy&ma. 

(4) Tusita dsros.— Tlieso are tho ‘delighted or satlsfled gods,' 
and their abode is the heaven from which the bodhisattvas 
descend to become Buddhas. The king is Santusita. 

(6) yimmdnarati devas . — ^This means gwls who delight in 
creation or transformation. The ooimncnlury on V'imdna- 
vatthu, 80, explains the name ns those who take delight and 
sport by changing their forms at pleasure. Dlgha, iii. 218, 
interprets it as those who exercise their power over sensual de- 
sires created by themselves. Their king is Sunimmita. 

(6) ParanirnmitavasavatM devas. — According to Digha, 
iii. 218, these are gotls who exercise their power over sensual 
pleasures created ny others. Tlicir king is VasuvattI, and as 
ruler of the highest of the Kliiua heavens he is later identified 
with Milra.4 As this and the previous heaven correspond to the 
Yoga Aparinirmitava4avartin and Parinlrmitavodavartln, they 
are pruhahly ancient terms, Interpreted variously without 
reference to their original application. The Yoga terms show 
that jntra- may be a mistake for pan-, and the Buddhist inter- 
pretations consequently mere etymological illusions. 

B. Hkavkns of tub world of form (Rupaloka).— Tho follow- 
ing list of 1.3 is that of Majjhima, i. 280. Ollier lists vary from 
16 to 18, and have also minor differences in arrangement. The 
usual numbor of 16 is obtained by subdividing the first dhydna 
into three, and adding the asallfituattas in tlie fourth dhydna. 
The principle of division in all the lists is the classification of 
the heavens above Kamaioka into eight planes, according to the 
four dhydnas, and the four iiigher ‘ attainments.' 

(1) First dhydna.— Brahrnakdyika deoas, gods of the troop of 
Branm&, subdivided in Vibhaiiga, 424, into (a) Jtrahinapdri’ 
sajja devas, gods of Brahin&’s retinue, (6) Brahmupuruhita 
devas, family priests of Brahm&, (c) mahdbrahrnas, great 
Brahm&s. In the Suttas only one great Rrahin& is at any given 
ffmo supreme. 

(2) Seennd dhydna.— Abha dems, gods of brillianoe, including 

(o) parittdbha devas, gods of limited brilliance. (6) appamd- 
X^dbha devas, gods of unlini^ted brillianoe, (e) dbhassara devas, 
radiant gods. 

1 Najihiina, iii. 202-206 ; Fafiehagatidipaiia, 70-102. 

a Dtgha, ii. 257. 

s S. Z. Aung and 0. A, P. Rhys Davids, Ctnnpendium qf 
Philosophy, Loudon, 1910 (tr. of Althidhammattha’aarpgdha), 
p. i:i8, n. 2. 

*JMaka, 1.68. 
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(3) Third dhydna.-SuMia devatt gods of beauty or lustre, 
Includinff (a) variUaiubha dewu, gods of limited lustre, (6) 
appatnapoMubha devos, gods of unlimited lustra, («) gubhaktpha 
dseos, gods of complete lustre. 

(4) Fourth dhyano.—ia) Vdhapphdla dewu, gods of great 
fruit, (b) aviha devtu, goos of nondncrease (TX (e) atapva aevoi, 
gods of coolness, (d) ntdassa devos, j^s fair to see, (r) stidossS 
MVM, weil'Seeing gods, (/) akaniftha deetut, gods among whom 
none is the youngest—a Vedio epithet of the maruti^ but with 
no discernible reference to those gods. 

In Digha^ ii. 60, 62, the last five of this dhydna are called the 
stiddhiiviUas, *god8 of pure abode.’ Another class of t^is 
dhydna is that of the aiaMta$uUa» or osai/tjflisaffiHU, beings 
of unconsciousness.! Vihhahga^ 426, puts them first in this 
class. In Sanskrit lists are further found Uie anabhrakaB^ 

‘ cloudless ’ gods, and the puxsyapratavoM, * merit-producing * 
gods. 

C. IlRAVHNs or THi P 0 RULK 88 WORLD (Arupaloka). — The four 
divisions of this world correspond to the four attainments 
(aamapattxB). 

(1) AkasdnanehAyatanupaga demu, gods who have reached 
the stage in which the object of thought is space realised as 
infinite. 

(2) ViHfia'n^aflchdyatanupaga dsvaa, fl^s ot the stage in 
which the object is cognition realized as infinite. 

(3) Akiflchatinuyatanupaga devoi, gods of the stage in which 
the object is nothingness. 

(4) Aevasaiind ndgann/iifatanupaga devoM^ gods of the stage 
in which the object is neither consciousness nor unconscious- 
ness. 

15. Life of the gods. — The Vimdnavatthu com- 
iiiontary describes life in K&maloka as consisting 
of sensual pleasures like those on earth, but on a 
grander scale. The gods have each a palace of 
gold, ruby, etc., and retinues of nymphs. They 
move through space on Hying couches, and s()ort in 
the Nandana grove, or in l)oat8 on the great lakes. 
The sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies are 
among the vehicles of such gods. Sakka has female 
attendants skilful in dancing and singing. They 
marry and interiiiarry with the gods of the four 
great kings an<l the a^uras. 

In liCipaloka there is no sensual desire — i,e., 
according to Abhidlutnmuttiha'Samgahaf vi. 12, 
those groups of material q^ualities constituting 
smell, taste, body, sox, and those produced by 
food, are absent ; and among the unconscious 
beings also the groups of seeing, hearing, mind, 
and voice. In ArUiialoka all the groups of material 
qualities are absent. 

Birth in lldpaloka and Ardpaloka is attained by 
the practice of the corresiMmding dhydna^ and 
birth in one of the three divisions of each of the 
lirst three dhydnas is in accordance with the 
limited, medium, and eminent exercise of each. 
Vibhiihgcty 425, includes in the fourth dhydna also 
the four stages of Arilpaloka, and makes birth in 
the seven divisions from asafliiasaUas to ak(xnH(has 
correspond to seven way.s of jiractising this dhydna. 
Birth in Arupaloka is in accordance with the 
object of thought of each division, A somewhat 
different arrangement occurs in Abhidham^naWux- 
samgaha^ vi. 10. 

z6. Leng^th of life in the heavens. — In the 

heaven of the four great kings a day and night 
equals 60 human years, and the length of life is 
500 divine years — i.e. 9,000,000 human years. 
These figures are doubled for each of the following 
Kama heavens, giving for the paranixnmitavoaa’ 
Vfittls a day ami night equal to 16(X) human years, 
and a life of 1(5,000 divine years. 

The three divisions of tlie hrahTnahlyikas have 
a life of one-third, one-half, and a whole knppa ; 
of the parittdbhas it is two kapvan, and, by 
successive doubling for each of the following, 
64 kappas for the subhftkinhas, AsaflfUisattns 
and vehappluilas both have 500 kappas^ and the 
following to akani(ihas successively double. In 
Ar(i{>aloKa the ages are 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 
84,000 kappas.* 

Further cosmological details will be found in 

1 Digha, Hi. 203 ; Kathdvatthu, 260 ; DharmasarMraha, 12S. 

a Afiguttara, i. 213, 267 ; VibhaAga, 424-420. In Compendium 
of Philosophy^ p. 142, the meaning ot kappa in this connexion 
ie discussed. 
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art. Cosmogony and Cosmology (Buddhist), and 
an account of the paradises of Mahay&na in art. 
Blest, Abode of the (Buddhist). 
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STATE OF THE DEAD (Christian). — !. 
General character of the Christian view. — The 

distinctive feature of the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality, BA distinguished from that of Greek 
philosopny, is its insistence upon the survival, not 
of a part only, but of the totality of human jicrson* 
ality. The Greek view is Boinotimos spoken of as 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, but it 
is only of part of the soul that persistence is affirmed. 
If Plato at times, in accordance with popular ideas, 
speaks of friendship with the great and good as 
among the pleasures of the next world, tnus im- 
plying the permanence of man’s emotional and 
affective nature, his more usual view is cold and 
intellectual. In theoretic Platonism what survives 
is little more than the power of abstract thought, 
and eternal bliss consists mainly in tlie calm and 
unemotional contemplation of the eternal, unchang- 
ing * Ideas.* In Aristotle this intellectualist ten- 
dency is still more pronounced. What survives at 
death is simply the divine principle of pure intel- 
ligence {vout)t which apparently is absorbed into 
the Divine Mind, so that it oecomes a serious 
question, in spite of such passages as Nic. Kth. 1. 
11, whether Aristotle can rightly be regarded as a 
believer in individual immortality. 

To the Jew the life of the affections, of the 
emotions, of the senses, and of active volition, 
seemed of more worth than tho life of abstract 
thought. As soon as ever he conceived a blessed 
life beyond the grave as possible at all, he demanded 
that it should - have all (and more than all) the 
warmth, the fullness, and the vivacity of earthly 
life. Eternal life, in his view, meant the enhance- 
ment and enrichment of life, not its iinjxiverUhment, 
and impoverished it would surely be, in his opinion, 
if it lost one single element which in the eartlily 
life possesses artistic, moral, or emotional value. 
The Jew, then, stood for the survival of human 
personality in its entirety. 

But this position, when logically thought out, 
seems to imply a life lived in a material environ- 
ment, and even the survival (in some sense) of the 
human body. Sensation, e.g,^ seems to require 
organs of sensation, emotion some sort of boilily 
organixation, the recognition of friend.s some kind 
of visible form by which to distinguish them; 
furthermore, it seems impossible to understand 
how the artistic faculties can he exercised except 
upon sensible objects pos.sessed of {esthetic charm. 
If, therefore, eternal lihi implies, os t<o a Jew it 
does, the most perfect and satisfying life imagin- 
able, it must imply a life lived in the body^ and in 
a material universe^ both of which, however trans- 
ffgured and glorilied, must still be thought of under 
tho category of matter. 

This iioint of view, characteristic of the main 
stream of Jewish thought, as distinguished from 
tho sjieculations of the Platonizing school of Iffiilo, 
was tliat which commended itstdf to t>hrist and 
tho lirst Christians. Honco their desciijitions of 
the life to come are pictorial, vivid, almost sensu- 
ous, employing largely the current apocalyptic 
imagery. Sucli descriptions are undoubtedly sym- 
bolical, but they do not symbolize a purely spirit- 
ual existence. When we read of harpers with 
their harps, of the new song of the recleeiiied, of 
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the new heavens and the new earth, of the new 
Jerusalem paved with gold, of its joyous inhabit- 
ants clothed in white and carrying palms, we are 
not meant to think of disemboaied spirits existing 
in vacua, but of visible human bodies gloriously 
arrayed, ami of real sensible things corresponding 
in the heavenly sphere to what we should here call 
beautiful music, beautiful literature and poetry, 
beautiful arohitecture, and beautiful scenery. 

Thit the (Christian view of heaven, though con- 
taining an element wliich (in a good sense) may bo 
e{il]o«i ‘ sensuous,’ is not sensual. Christ was care- 
ful to guard from the first against those gross and 
< anial conceptionvS of future bliss which among His 
<!on temporaries temled to attach themselves to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Accord- 
ing to His teaching, in the worhl to come man will 
liave outgrown Ids lower animal propensities, such 
as the apnetite of sex (Mt 22®^, Mk 12'*, Lk 20^®) 
and the desire of eating and drinking (Ro 14'^). 
Allusions to feasting in the next world are certainly 
to lie undersb)od symbolically, as is especially 
evident from Mfc 26'*. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, the same spirit- 
ual view of tlui resurrection life appears in rab- 
l)iiiical writings: 

‘ In thfi worM cons*,' saUI Rftbbf Rub, * there ia neither eut- 
iif/, nor drinkiti:;, nor sexual ))leAHuro, nor slri/e, but the 
!•i^^h(coug with their crowns sit around the table of God, feeding 
(»n ihe splendour of Ilia Maje.sty.’ ^ 

riio risen Lord’s eating^ with the disciples during 
t ho great 40 days is not inconsistent with this view, 
lie ate, not as needing food, but in order to afford 
a convincing proof of Ilis bodily resurrection (Lk 
Ac RVm, 10*^). 

The resurrection bodies of the sainU were con- 
ceived of not as natural, but as glorious and spirit- 
ual (Mt 1 Co the l)odies of the 

angels, whom the ancient Jews and the early 
(’Imrch (at least to the close of tlie 4th cent.) 
regarded not as strictly incorporeal, but as invested 
with spiritual bodies, it being the privilege of God 
alone to be purely incorporeal.® Although the 
identity of the resurrection body with the earthly 
])ody is often suggested, or even insisted on in the 
NT (see Mt fr *' ^ 10 ^, Ro 8“- 1 Co ]6»® ; cf. also 

Mt 27®“), the identity thought of was probably one 
of continuity, rather than of identical materials. 
I'he doctrine of the full material identity of the 
earthly with the resurrection body seems not to 
be part of the original tradition, and is probably 
inconsistent with the Pauline doctrine (see especi- 
ally 1 Co 15). It cannot be proved by the analogy 
of the resurrection of Jesus Himself. That resur- 
rection was indeed a type and figure of the resiir- 
1 ection of the saints, but it was also a convincing 
sign of the Lord’s victory over deatli, and of the 
triumph of matter over spirit. Acconlingly, for 
apologetic reasons the actual buried body rose, 
leaving the tomb empty, but at tin? moment of 
resurrection it was transformed into a glorious and 
s])iritual body, belonging henceforth to the heavenly 
spliere, and perceptible to mortal senses only by 
YU tue of a voluntary and temporary accommoda- 
tion to eartlily conditions. Such at least seems to 
have been the view of the first disciples, and it is 
still the liclief of the majority of Christians. 

2. The locality of heaven.-— Undoubtedly heaven 
is a state rather than a place, but a religion which, 
like Christianity, teaches the resurrection of the 
body and the glorification not nierely of the spirit- 
ual, but even of the material universe, cannot 
dispense altogether with the idea of locality in 
connexion witli heaven. What appears to be the 
teaching of the NT is this. At present, owing to 
ihe imperfection of the universe, God’s glory and 

T Bft. 17a. 

2 Soe, for A full presentation of the evidence, * Anji'^llologie 
d’aprte les Pftres,' In Vacant, Diet, de Th/ol. eatk. 


majesty cannot be fully manifested in it. The 
boundaries of heaven {ue. of the spliere in which 
the divine glory is fully manifested) are conse- 
quently restiioted. But in the consummation and 
regeneration of the universe (TaXti^evea/a, Mt 19^; 
dToxardarao'is irdvTci»», Ac 3®*), wliich will accom- 
pany the resurrection, when the whole creation, 
which, being enslaved in the bondage of corruption, 
groaneth and travaileth in pain togetJier {or to- 
gether with man) until now, shall bo delivered into 
the liberty of the glory of the cliildren of God 
(Ro 8®^), then the glory of God, at present mani- 
fested within a limited heaven, wdll ue manifested 
throughout the entire universe, an«l the boundaries 
of heaven and of creation will be conterminous 
(2 P Rev 2P ; cf. Is 65^’^ 0(5®®, Rev IP®, etc.). 
The distinction lietwcen heaven and earth will then 
have no meaning. Wherever God’s servants may 
be, on whatever employment, God will be with 
tliem, and they will see Ilis face — in other words, 
they will be in heaven, just as at [iresent the holy 
guardian angels, while performing their ministry 
on earth, never really leave heaven, because they 
always see God’s face (Mt 18**^). 

3. The essential bliss of heaven.— Since God is 
the object of a Christian’s supreme love, to see 
Him face to face must be a Christian’s supreme 
bliss. This unveiled vision of Co«l, which is the 
unending joy of ihe .‘ingcls (Mt 18^®), will also lie 
the Jiual reward of the pure in heart (Ml 5®). Ihttli 
St. John and St. Paul agree in this doctrine, hut 
it is the author of the Apocalyi)se wlio works it 
out into the fullest detail. 

* Hdoved,’ sayn St. John, ‘ now arc we cliiUlron of Goil, and it 
Is not yetniAdc mnnifcHt whnt wc bIiaI) Ik*. W'f* know that, if 
he shall be manifested, we shall be like hitn ; for ice ttftall .see 
him emia* heift. And everyone that Imth thi.s lioi>e set on 
him purifleth himself, even as he Is pun ’ (I Jn ,S2 -t). ‘For 
now,’ Bays St. Paul, *we hoc in a mirror, darkly |Ii(. ‘in a 
ridetie 'j ;* but then face to face ; now I know in part ; hut then 
shall 1 know (•iriyt'uio’ojixuO uve)i as also I have been known ' 
(1 Co 

This immediate contemplation of the Infinite 
Essence of God, which, as conferring the highest 
conceivable degree of bliss, is generally spoken of 
as the Beatific Vision, must be regarded as a 
strictly siij)ernatural endowment of grace, not 
analogous to any faculty at present possessed by 
man. Here on earth even our own personality, in 
its full depth and reality, is mysteriously veiled 
from us. What the thinKcr is in distinction from 
his thought, what the self -identical soul is, as di.s- 
tinguislied from its changing states, we have not 
the least idea. The more we try to fix our gaze 
inward upon our true selves, the more confii.sed 
our vision becomes, and we have to abandon the 
task tus hopeless. If, then, we cannot by nature 
know our own selves, how much less can wo know 
the Absolute Spirit ! Hence Christian thought has 
always rcco^iized that in order to attain to the 
immediate vi.sion of the Divine Es.sence, the luiman 
soul iiiustbeliftcilabovcthenatural orderaltogetber, 
made to ])artake of the Divine Nature (2 P D), 
and, so far as this is possible without complete 
absorption into the Godhead, even ‘deified,’ as the 
Greek Fathers did not hesitate to express it. 

The richness, magnificence, fertility, and com- 
prehensiveness of this doctrine must be admitted 
even by those who cannot share it. It sums up 
and includes all lesser ideals by transcending them. 
It satisfies the Platonic ideal, because God is Him- 
self the Idia Tofi dya^ou, and, in contemplating Him, 
the soul contemplates the Absolute Good. It 
satishes also tlie Aristotelian ideal of perfect intel- 
lectual knoAvledge, because in God the soul sees 
the universe no longer in scattered fragments, but 
as a single whole, from which standpoint the 
cosmos appjears to be what it really is, viz. an 
orderly rational system. 

The need of satisfying the intellectual faculties 
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of man is not ignored by Christianity. It em- 

of the universe by regarding creation as th*e worJc 
of the Logos, or Heason of God, which, having 
from the beginning been immanent in the world, 
was finally manifested in the person of Jesus Christ, 
and is the object of Christian worship. A religion 
which pa^s the homage of adoration to Reason 
cannot fairly be accused of neglecting the claims 
of intellect. Intellectual knowlcdj^e has always 
been one constituent in the Christian ideal of 
human blessedness. St. Paul longs for MyinaariSf 
which certainly includes intellectual knowledge ; 
and Origen considers that the satisfaction of the 
thirst for knowledge, which God has implanted in 
the soul, will be among the greatest of the joys of 
heaven. According to him, the cultivation of phil- 
osophy, and even of natural science, will be among 
the principal occupations of the glorified saints of 
God.^ 

But Christianity does not fall into the mistake 
of ranking intellect above moral goodness. It is 
not mainly as the Supreme Reason, but as the 
AH' Holy, that God is adored by angels and men 
(Is 6*, Rev 4*). Religion has always recognized 
that the true being of God is best expressed in 
terms of moral personality. Thus the ancient 
Jew's regarded Him mainly as Monarch and Judge. 
Christianity, without rejecting these ideas, trans- 
figured thorn by conceiving of God as Unbounded 
Love (Jn 3‘®). God, then, for Christians, is 
primarily * Our Father which art in heaven,* and 
from this point of view heaven is regarded in 
S(!riptiire as th^ humc^ where God gathers His 
children round Him in the loving intercourse of 
family life. ‘ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so, I would have tola 
you ; for 1 go to prepare a placo for you ’ (Jn 14*). 

The most wonderful representation of God in 
this aspect is the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Here the Infinite Creator appears as running 
(dpafidtif) to meet the repentant prodigal, falling on 
liis neck and kissing him fondly {KaT€<pl\ij^e), 
hringing fortli the best robe, putting a ring on his 
hand and shoes on his feet, and killing the fatted 
calf and making merry (Lk 15*®^'). In the same 
spirit, the author of the Apocalypse exhausts the 
resource of language and imagery in trying to 
describe God’s tender and familiar intercourse with 
the saints in heaven (Rev 21*). 

As in the love of Ciiod Christianity finds the 
supreme satisfaction of the human afiections, so in 
the worship of God it finds the chief satisfaction 
of human emotion. Of all the emotional states 
experienced on earth the profoundest and the most 
uplifting is the sense of boundless adoration, joined 
with abject self-abasement, which thrills through 
the devout soul as it contemplates the infinite 
perfections of God. In lieaveii this rapture of 
adoration will never cease. ‘They have no rest 
day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord God, the Almighty, which was and which is 
and which is to come’ (Rev 4*). 

Worship is the emotional expression of man’s 
consciousness of God’s absolute transcendence, and 
of the infinite gulf which separates even the most 
exalted creature from the Infinite Creator. The 
Christian cannot feel towards His God like the 
pantheist, who knows no God higher than the 
universe of which he Iiimself forms a part. "J’he 
Christian’s God is absolute, self-existing, self- 
sufficing, not dependent upon the universe in any 
way for His perfection and blessedness, but tran- 
scending it to an infinite extent, and therefore 
claiming a homage that is absolutely unbounded. 
The Incarnation, though it bridges the abyss, does 
not destroy it Kven as incarnate, immanent, 
1 D$ PrindpUi, ii. 11, etc. 
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and holding familiar intercourse with His creatures, 
the Creator still maintains His awe-inspiring and 
ineffable transcendence. Indeed, it is just this 
ever-present consciousness of His immeasurable 
elevation above all created being that lends to tl»e 
idea of the incarnation of (joil its profound 
emotional value. Even before God incarnate the 
heavenly host falls down in boundless adoration 
(Ph 2^®). 

Heaven, therefore, both in the OT and still more 
in the NT, is represent-ed as a glorious sanctuary 
in which God’s servants worship Him unceasingly 
with inward purity of heart, and with the outward 
expression of a magnificent ritual. There will be 
no temple (i.e. no s^tecial temple) there (Rev 21**), 
because the whole universe will become one vast 
temple of God ; and the worship will lie ceaseless, 
because every activity of whatever sort, having as 
its end the glory of God, will bo an ju?t of worship. 

Oh«. 4 and of the A{>ocal> i>8e e an Ideal picture of tno 
prfect worship of heaven. It is a worship in which all creation 
(nature as well as luan) harmoniously Joins. How jireolsL'Iy the 
writer thinks of nature is not quite rluar. It is possible that he 
regards nature as offering Its worsliip vicariously, thron^ch its 
king and high-priest, man. More probably, like* most, ancient 
thinkers and like I'uul (Itu S-"), he regards nature as animated, 
and thinks of a vast graduated hierarchy of nature-sidrita, 
culminating in the soul of tiie physical universe regariied as 
created, joining with angels and men in tho anthem of praise. 
iRie worship is paid not only to God, but also to God incarnate, 
* the Lamb os it had been slain ’ (Ilev i'-*, etc. ; I’h etc.). 

4. Heaven as a perfect society. - -Trinitarianinm 
regards God not as a monad, hut ns a perfect 
society, and finds in the nature of the Godhead 
itself the heavenly archetype of the family and of 
the state. The idea of the Church and of the 
communion of saints is therefore of the essence of 
Christianity. Religion, from the Christian stand- 

oint, is man’s approach to God as a mem her of a 

rotherhood, a family of God, a holy Church, in 
whoso fellowship his spiritual life is nourished and 
perfecte<l. Christianity makes men memhors one 
of another, puts in their mouths a social prayer 
(*Our Father,* not ‘My Fatlier’), helps them on 
their way by social worship and .social sa(‘rameiits, 
and teaches them to regard tlie service of man as 
one with the service of God (see especially 1 Jn 
3i»-i0 420. 21^ Heaven, therefore, as realizing the 
socia.1 ideal, is continually represented in tho NT 
as a perfect society, city, or state (Ho r^'-'^®*). 

All war, violence, and danger from enemies 
external and internal will have ceased, and there- 
fore the gates of the city ' shall in no wise ho shut 
by day ’ (i.c. not shut at all), ‘ for there shall be no 
niglit there ’ (Rev 21**). Heaven will be a sinless 
society, for ‘ there shall in no wise enter into it 
anything unclean, or he that maketh an abomina- 
tion and a lie: but only they wliicli are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life ’ (21^). 

5. The activities of the heavenly citizens. —The 
unceasing worship of iieavcri is not to taken as 
implying that there will be no other activity than 
worship there, but rather that all occupations of 
every sort, being undertaken for the glory of God 
and in His service, will partake of tho nature of 
worship. Many NT paswiges imply that all 
worthy faculties of individuals and races will find 
due employment in heaven {Rev 21*^- 

Thus, since heaven is a state or city, there will 
bo a scope for faculties of government and 
administration there (cf. Lk 19^^, ‘Have Ihoii 
authority over ten cities’). Our Lord teaches both 
in the parable of the Talents (Mi 25^^®*) anti in 
the parable of the Pounds (Lk 19^*® ) that all 
faculties worthily employed in this world will 
receive additional scope in tho world to come. If 
the indications in the Apocalypse are to be trusted, 
there will be great scope for the artistic faculties. 
In heaven there will be beautiful architecture and 
craftsmanship (Rev 2U*), beautiful poetry (5* 14* 
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16*), and beautiful music, both vocal and 
instrumental (14^ 18”), or at least some higher 
reality corresponding to these. Of the cultivation 
of philosophy and science in heaven we have 
already spoken. 

6. Relation to time.'-Christianity took over 
from Greek philosophy, and to some extent de- 
veloped independently, the profound and fruitful 
idea of the distinction between time and eternity, 
and lietween becoming and being. First clearly 
stated by Parmenides, c. 500 B.C. (‘True Being 
never was and it never will be, since it is present 
all of it together, only in fAe nou^, one and in- 
divisible ’), it is worked out in considerable detail 
hy Plato, c. 390 B.C,, especially in his Pheedrus and 
Symposium, Plato regards time, which is divisible 
into successive moments of which only one is 
actual at a time, as a half-unreal shadow of 
eternity, which latter cannot be divided into parts, 
is present whole and indivisible in the changeless 
now, and is the only true duration. Similarly 
he regards becoming Le, evolution or 

change, which takes place in time, as an imperfect 
shallow of true being ioMa)^ which is changeless 
and self-consistent, and exists only in eternity. 
This view is also found in the NT.' 

The doctrine of eternity has an important 
practical bearing imon our conception ot man^s 
future beatitude. One of the greatest imperfec- 
tions of our present thinking is its piecemeal 
character. Geometry, e.^., must be painfully and 
imperfectly acquired os a series of successive 
propositions, eacli of which requires a separate 
demonstration. A perfect intelligence would grasp 
in one mental act ail the possible spatial relations 
of l)odies. For sucli an intelligence there would 
be no * proofs,' for all geometrical truths in all 
their relations would bo grasped in a single intui- 
tion. In this world all our thinking is of the same 
disjointed and unsatisfactory character. We think 
of God in church, but forget Him as soon as we 
leave, because wo have other things to think 
about. When talking to one friend, we forget for 
tlie time all our others. We cannot think of 
liistory as a whole, but only of a succession of 
incidents, of which only one can be clearly grasped 
at a time. In all our attempts to take cora- 
prohensive views details drop out of sight ; hence 
our best generalizations are unsubstantial and 
unsatisfying. Neither of God, nor of nature, nor 
of ourselves, nor of our neighbours, nor of our 
future destiny, can we form anything but 
fragmentary and inadequate views. 

Christian theology teaches that one of the chief 
results of the Beatinc Vision will be that the soul, 
seeing all things in God, will see them, as God sees 
them, 'subs[)ecie aeternitatis,' i.c. entire and com- 
plete, in all their mutual relations, in one un- 
diviiled and indivisible mental act. Partial 
knowledge will be replaced, not indeed by 
omniscience, but by complete and adequate 
knowledge of all things, at any rate, which come 
within the intellectual capacity of creatures. 
There will he a similar unification of the emotional 
and atiective life, so that all the affections and 
emotions will bo felt at once. This inner unifica- 
tion of our mental life, by virtue of which our 
total knowledge of ourselves, of God, of our 
friends, and of the universe, together with the 
whole of the atlections, emotions, and volitions, 

1 See particulerly Ju 8W, 'Before Abraham woa, I am,' where 
the ytviarBai of Abraham is contrasted with the tlyai ot Jesus ; 
Rev 10®, ovKtrt carat, where the RV, following all ancient 

authorities, conrectly translate, ' there shall l>e time no longer* ; 
1®, dirb 6 MV sat b sat b ipxbfLwos, where the abeenoe of inflec- 
tion shows that immutable duration, i.e. eternity, is meant ; aleo 
aiMVioc in such phrases as aiuytot, both in St. John's Qospel 
and in the Synoptics, means * eternal ' very much in the Platonic 
sensou 


which our relations to these will evoke, will be 
simultaneously present to the mind in one maiestic 
harmony, will give to life lived in eternity a 
richness and a vivacity of which a life lived amid 
the distractions of time and change can ^ve no 
conception whatever. It is this inner unification 
of life, and not its mere endlessness, that is signi- 
fied when the life of heaven is spoken of as 
‘ eternal ’ (a/ibviof). 

It does not, however, follow from what has been 
said that time will liave no sort of existence in the 
world to come. It may be that the lower creation 
will still be subject to time and to some degree 
of change. But, for the redeemed (at any rate in 
the h^her aspects of their life) time and all 
essential change will have ceased to be. 

7* Heaven regarded as a state of progress.— Of 
late years the traditional view of heaven as a 
timeless and changeless state of perfection has 
been sharply challenged both from the standpoint 
of the evolution theory and from that of the 
philosophy of Bergson. Both these systems postu- 
late unending change, and Bergsonism regards 
change, and its accompaniment time, as ultimate 
realities belonging to the very essence of true 
life. There is a certain tendency, therefore, 
among modern theologians to regard heaven not 
as a state of perfection, but as one of con- 
tinuous progress towards perfection. Westcott* 
even claims NT support for this view, and in- 
terprets the heavenly fiovaL of Jn 14*, not as 
dwelling-places, but as temporary halting-places 
for the soul in its never-ending journey towards 
perfection. 

To the present writer this view seems a serious 
impoverishment of the Chri.stian ideal. If we 
admit that the essential life of God is eternal and 
not temporal, and that the Christian hope is to 
share it, then it seems natural to suppose that 
Christians will sliare in the eternity of that life. 
If they do not, the expression ‘eternal life’ is 
denuded of a large part of its meaning. Moreover, 
the modern theory seems to err by interpreting 
the higher in terms of the lower. If heaven is a 
state of the highest conceivable good, then it 
seems quite illegitimate to describe it in terms of 
analogies taken from the imjierfect conditions of 
this lleeting world. Evolution and change are 
not good in themselves ; on tlie contrary, they are 
signs of imperfection. They mark a struggle 
towards a goal, and, when the goal is attained, no 
place remains for them. Heaven, according to 
traditional ideas, means the attainment of the 
goal, the actual and abiding possession of the 
highest possible good that a creature can attain. 
That is surely a far more satisfying conception 
than unending progress towards a goal that is 
never reached. 

8. The state of the lost.— The final condition of 
the lost is a problem of secondary importance. 
The possibility of final impenitence, and therefore 
of final perdition, seems necessarily involved in 
the accepted doctrines of the freedom of the will 
and the immortality of the soul ; and Christ fre- 
quently wanied His hearers against the danger of 
incurring final reprobation (Mt 25^'*®® 5”* ” 8** 10'* 
11« 12**; cf. Mk 3», Mt 13^*-*® 18* 22'»23'*-» 24*' 
25*®, etc.). But it does not seem to follow from 
the possibility of this doom that any will actually 
incur it. It may be that the providence of God 
will find means to avert it, and that the solemn 
warnings of Christ are among these means. Even 
if we grant, as the general tenor of the NT seems 
to suggest, that some will remain hardened and 
impeiutent to the end, yet assuredly these will be 
rare and exceptional cases. NT teaching, taken 
as a whole, suggests, not indeed universafism, but 
1 On Jn 14*. 
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certainly the salvation of the great bnik of man- 
kind. 

Ood ' wllleth that all men ai^^irovf) should be saved, 

and csome to the knowledge (cir^yrnfriv) ol the truth ’ (1 Ti 2i). 
lie ‘ is the Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe ' 
(1 Ti 4^0). The Son of Ood came to seek and to save that which 
was lost (Mt 180), and to be the Saviour of tlie world (Jn 4«, 
1 Jn 414). *Qo(i gent not the Son into the world to judge 
(condemn] the world; but that the world should be saved 
through him ' (Jn 

Salvation, then, will he the rule, reprobation the 
rare exception. The procesn of reclamation may 
in Rome casee be difhcult, the expiatory and cleans- 
ing discipline may be severe and prolonged, but in 
the end, after whatever perils and sufferings, the 

f roat majority of God’s cnlldren will stand before 
lim, nardoned and sinless.^ 

Witii regard to the finally impenitent, our task 
here is not to investigate their probable fate as a 
question of pure philosophy, but to ascertain, as 
nearly as we can from the documents, what the 
original Christian view was. And, in the opinion 
of the m-esent writer, an Imnartial criticism will in 
the eiKi be driven to admit that Christ believed and 
taught tliat their doom will be eternal (Mt 26^** 
18«, Mk 3" 2 Th 1«, Jude’). Of the various 

expedients devised by modern criticism to avoid 
this conclusion the best is certainly that which 
interprets eternal death as annihilation {q,v.). 
Annihilation was an idea not altogether unfamiliar 
to our Lord’s contemporaries. Not to mention 
apocalyptic writings,^ Rabbi Hillel taught that, 
whereas hardened sinners will *go down to 
Gehenna and be punished there for ages of ages,’ 
sinners of lesser delinquency will be annihilated 
and cease altogether to exist at the judgment. 
According to Kdcrsheini, annihilation ism even 
became the favourite rabbinical doctrine in the 
2ud century.* 

Annihilationism has the indubitable advantages 
(1) of being possible historically; (2) of giving an 
adequate meaning to Mvm (the M'icked are de* 
stroyed for ever) ; (3) of providing for the final 
extinction of all evil, moral and physical ; and (4) 
of thus establishing the absolute and unchallenged 
supremacy of good.* But, attractive as it is, it 
cannot be reconciled with the NT evidence taken 
as a whole. It may satisfy oXeBpos altbvioSf but not 
K6Xa(rit alu)Pio^. Still less can it explain or satisfy 
such passages as Mk 9*®, ‘Gehenna, where their 
worm dieth not’; and Mt 13**’*®, ‘the furnace of 
fire : there shall be the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth’ (cf. 8^* 22 W 24*1 26’a>, Lk 13“ etc.). The 
cons(dous existence of the lost is expressed or 
implied in so many NT passages that only a 
drastic and quite uncritical purging of the text 
can got rid of it. 

The final question now arises : Is it possible to 
reconcile eternal punishment with tne Divine 
benevolence and with the ultimate victory of good 
over evil ? Probably it is. The general principle 
of the judgment will be the loss of faculties which 
have been abused (Mt 26“, Lk 19**). Now, the 
faculty which, in the case of the finally impenitent, 
has been wholly and irremediably aoused is that 
of free will, and, therefore, whatever else eternal 
loss may involve, it must involve the loss of this. 
But with the loss of free will disappears also the 
power of sinning, and of resisting God’s will, and, 
therefore, at the judgment, moral evil will dis- 
^poar, and the holy will of God will he supreme. 
Tlie lost, deprived of all })0wer of volition and 
choice, will sink to the rank of necessary agents, 
and will do the will of God, like the lower creation, 
by necessity. Thus all creation will be subject to 
its Creator, and God will be all in all (1 Co 15“). 

1 8«e below, | o. * See art. EsouATOioar. 

s Ths Life and Timtt qf Jmu tiu liondon, 1889, 

U. 791 ff. 

4 See art Oonditioval Immoetautt. 


It is not necessary to regard the condition of 
the lost as absolutely intolerable, though, in con- 
trast with the bliss or the redeemed, it will appear 
must sad. Its sadness will consist mainly in regret 
for the loss of the Beatific Vision, and remorse for 
the criminal folly which has led to their degrada- 
tion from the rank of responsible beings. On the 
other hand, their condition may admit of import- 
ant alleviations. Tlius tliey can sin no more, and 
will perform the will of (iod unerringly, which 
will surely bo for their good. Moreover, their 
enjoyment of natural goods, thougli impaired, will 
not 1)0 destroyed. In fact it even seems possible 
to regard their condition as one of relative happi- 
ness of a purely natural kind. At any rate, we 
may be sure that their condition will b« better than 
absolute non-existence, for wo cannot imagine an 
omniscient and all-merciful God calling into being 
creatures whose final state will be worse than non- 
existence. The purely proverbial expression made 
use of, Mt 26**, is not sufficient evidence to the 
contrary. 

9. The intermediate state and purgatory.— The 

expectation that the final judgment would come 
within their own generation caused the doctrine 
of the intermediate state to appear relatively un- 
important to the first Christians, and, as some 
think, oven to Christ Himself. The references to 
it in the NT are accordingly not very numerous, 
and, were there a sufficient motive to do so, might 
possibly be explained away by the use of a little 
critical ingenuity. This has, in fact, been at- 
tempted even in so recent and judicial a work 
08 Salmond’s Christian Dvctrinc of Inuaortality*, 
But, inasmuch as the doctrine in question (in Uie 
most usual form of wliich the intermediate state 
was divided into two main compartments— a state 
of blissful expoctanc}^ in which the righteous 
awaited their rewanl, and a state of painful con- 
finement in which the unrighteous expiated their 
crimes, and were in some coses cleansed from sin) 
had already attained considerable development 
before the Christian era, and is found in full 
possession of the field immediately after the ajios- 
tolic age, there is nothing to prevent, but every- 
thing to suggest, our taking the relevant NT 
passages at their full face value. 

The loeua claaaicua ie the parable of Dives and Lasanis 
(Lk KJhW ), which embodies the Jewish conception entire, with 
only this diflference, that the riy;hteous are sepurnted from the 
unrighteous by a great gulf, instead of by * a hand’s hrea<lth ’ 
(the rabbinical view). lA.Karus rests in Abraham’s bosom— a 
common rabbinical designation of the intermediate altodo of 
bliss— while Dives is in tornu-nts. That the torments of Dives 
are to bo regarded as temporary is probably indii'ated by the 
use of aSiif instead of y^twa, and by the softening of his hard 
and selnsh nature indicated in 

The purgatorial aspect of the punishments in HarlfS is still 
more clearly indicated in Mt 1^*'^-, whii.'h seems to suggest that 
all sins, except one, may, under certain circumstances, find 
pardon in the world to come (a common Jewish expression for 
beyond the grave) ; also in Mt which appears to imply that 
even grievous sinners may he released from their tornicnts after 
adenuately expiating tholr crimes. The possibility of the 
paroon of sin after death is also pmsupposeti by 1 Peter 
(probably the work of the apostle huu8elf)i which represents 
Christ as preaching in Hades, not only to the right^ious, but 
even to those sinners who rejected the preaching ol Noah, ond 
who, according to popular belief, were hopelessly foBt(l P 4«)- 
This, the natural and obvious sejisc of the passage, and that 
In which it was almost universally understood in ancient 
times, is now very generally recognized as the only tenable 
one. 

The fact is that purgatorial ideas were well 
established in Judaism long before Ciiri.st, and 
that Christianity simply adopted them. Judas 
Maccabams is represented as ofleiing prayers and 
sacrifices for the sins of his soldiers fallen in battle, 
and thus making ‘a reconciliation for the dead, 
that they might be delivered from sin ’ (2 Mac 
12***^* )• Shammai taught that, uhereas the sins 
of desperate sinners are punished for ever, others 
*go down to Gehenna, and moan, and come up 
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acain.’^ The early Church, while taking a very 
gloomy view of hell, took, on the whole, a hopeful 
view of Hades. Hades was regarded as a great 
mission* field for the evangelization of the heathen 
and of imperfect believers. As the Lord Himself 
had preached the gospel there, so, after their deaths, 
had the apostles. According to Hernias, they hod 
oven baptized there, thus rendering unnecessary 
the pnu:tice of vicarious baptism for the dead to 
which St. Paul alludes.’* Clement of Alexandria 
says expressly that ‘ God’s punishments in Hades 
are saving and disciplinary, leading to conversion, 
and choosing rather the repentance than the death 
of a sinner.’* 

Along with the Jewish doctrine of Hades, 
Christianity took over the closely connected 
Jewish nractice of offering prayers and oblations 
for the aead. This must nave happened early in 
the apostolic ago, since at a later period the mutual 
hostility of the Church and the Synagogue would 
have prevented it. It is true that the 1ST evidence 
is not demonstrative (though, if we accept the 
now widely prevalent view that the Kingdom of 
God preached by Christ is eschatological, it is 
diflicult to exclude the dead from the petition, 

* Thy kingdom come ’ in the Lord’s Prayer ; and 
the prayer for Onesiphorus, 1 Ti P®, is now almost 
universally regarded as a prayer for the dead ; * cf. 
also 1 Co 15*) ; but, at any rate, the practice was 
well established in the 2na century. In the E^t 
there is the inscription on the tomb of Abercius 
(c. A.D. 176), inviting the Christian passer-by to 
pray for his soul, while in the West the incidental 
allusions of Tertullian (c. A.D. 200) point to an 
organized and long-established custom. 
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C. Harris. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Greek and Roman). 
— I. Greek. — The spirits of the dead were regarded 
by tlie Greeks, all through their history, as 
8till retaining a material vesture, hut extremely 
attenuated. Their appearance to mortal eyes was 
shadowy and dreamlilce. Homer ^ described them 
as dfievrjvdL tcdprjva, figures without vital strength 
ifjJpos), and especially bloodless. As is shown by 
the N^xuitt,* they are capable of feeding on the 
blood of sacrifice, which pives them temporary 
vitality ; but without this reinforcement they 
seem to have neither speech nor memory. Gliosts 
were very commonly supposed by the Greeks to 
hover about the spot where their material remains 
were interred. Vet the confiicting idea that there 
is a common abode, vaguely named as ‘the un- 
seen* {'hldrii), in which all spirits normally dwell, 
became current in the earliest times. In the 
Homeric poems a few souls, by special favour of 
the gods, awarded apparently with no regard to 
mortu merit, reach the home of bliss in tlie 
Elysian fields, and become in a sense divine. 
Such are Teiresias, Monelaiis, Khadamantlms, 
and Achilles. Homer presontH also, very dimly, 
a picture of a region of woe beyond the grave to 
which are consigned a few abnormal sinners, such 
as Tityus, Tanfiilus, and Sisyphus ; also the men 
who have taken an oath and forsworn themselves. 
From the earliest times the fate of the periurer 
was conceived by the Greeks as especially aork. 
Latex feeling about the dead was largely influenced 
by the mysteries and by philosophy. There floated 
al^at a conception that the origin of the soul was 
really divine, and that its imprisonment in earthly 
barriers was a punishment ; that the body was in 
reality a tomb {aCv/xa orjpa)- These ideas were 
largely spread by the Orphic and Pythagorean 
brotherhoods, in whoso rituals Avas expressed the 
longing of the soul on earth to find its way back, 
after <leath, to the home of its origin. Empedocles 
described the soul in its earthly soionrn as ‘an 
exile from the gods, and a wanderer’ (0iO''Iy Oebdev 
Kal dXT7n)s). He held the doertrine of successive 
periods of existence, in which the soul is invested 
with ilifferent material forms, its fate in each 
period being determined by its conduct in previous 
stages. The best conditions are reserved for the 
ethically best, who become seers, poets, physicians, 
and princes. Sin-laden souls have to pass into the 
lower forms of life, and occupy the bodies of 
animals and even of plants. The persistently 
bettor spirits make their way back to the regions 
of the divine. These doctrines embody elements 
drawn from the East. They were accepted by 
Plato and elaborated by him with much mystic 
and poetic embroidery. In his writings the vision 
of life after death became vivid and pictorial. 
The teaching of transmigration (q.v.) was of course 
bound up with the idea of a judgment of souls 
after death. The judgment is oonspicuous already 
in Pindar, but some of the details which were 
1 Od. X. 621, 630. xl. 29. * Od. xL 
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popularly accepted in later times the 

ranctions of the three judges, Minos, yl^ous, 
and Khadaman thus— appear first in Plato. In the 
Oorgias and Phcedo the incurable souls enter on 
an eternity of misery. In Plato the references to 
pro-existence {q.v.) become explicit and detailed, 
and the process of recollection (ivdiivriais) becomes 
very prominent. By it the mind can recover 
memories of its primal happy state in possession 
of heavenly knowledge, which was obscured by 
its descent to earth. The means to this consumma- 
tion was philosophic exercise. Later belief about 
tlie dead was intluenced to a considerable extent 
by Stoicism. The Stoics believed in a periodic 
destruction and reconstruction of all created forms ; 
therefore the departed spirit maintains its individu- 
ality only until the cataclysm that follows next 
after its death on earth, in later times a whole 
series of divinities came to be connected with the 
judgment and the governance of the dead, and 
notions of Blysium and Hades became more 
distinct. Hades was mow conceived as a god and 
*a discipliner of mortals* Pporuv). Among 

the many gods to whom functions connected witn 
the doact were assigned Hermes took a special 
place. He was the conductor of the spirits from 
eardi to their place of abode in the other world, 
and obtained the title of * conductor of souls* 
{)l/vx6irofnros). In the great mysteries celebrated 
at Eleusis Demoter and her daughter Persephone 
were the grand figures, and it is well known that 
due participation in their ritual was deemed to 
ensure the happiness of the soul after death. 
Other mysiericH served the same end, and pictured 
the journey of the soul from earth to the other 
world. Only in comparatively later times did 
Pluto (II/\oiVwi») come to occupy the infernal 
throne (first in the Attic poets of the 6th cent. 
B.C. ). llis name (connected with irAoi>rof, ‘ wealth *) 
appears to bo one of the numerous euphemistic 
titles liastowed on the powers of darkness. As in 
the case of the fairies among modem peoples, it 
was thouglit dangerous to a.ssign to supernatural 
beings titles which iinpliod evil, however truth- 
fully. There wore many spots in the Greek world 
at wluch tliorc were popularly sup^Kwed to be 
gateways of the infernal abode, as at Cape 
Ta-narus in Laconia. The same idea connected 
with Lake Avernus in Italy is doubtless of Greek 
origin. 

In the late Greek age writers like Plutarch 
present a strange mixture of notions concerning 
the (mndition of the dead, and their abodes, and 
their migrations from form to form — a com])ound 
of popular Greek superstitions with elements 
drawn from mysteries and philosoidiy (especially 
Platonic and Stoic), and also from Oriental 
religions. The lore by which spirits might be 
invoked and compelled to disclose tlie future was 
greatly elaborated, and necromancy was one of 
its cl'ief forms. It may be remarked Uiat the 
Greek gliost did not often appear to mortals 
gratuitously — that is to say, without tho com- 

ulsion which the sorcerer was ahh; to lay upon 

im. The Homeric ghost is usually, like the 
Homeric god, seen by mortals in dreams; and in 
the wliole age of Greek civilization tho connexion 
of ghosts with dreams was very close. The modem 
‘ghost-story ’ has remarkably few counterparts in 
ancient literature, either Oeek or Roman, although 
tales of liaunttjd houses were not unknown, and 
such Liles were made the theme of soveral^JJreek 
comedies, of which tho aulliors arc known, anil 
doubtless of others of which there is no record. 
The Greek original of the Mostellaria of Plautus 
cannot be traced. 

The belief in the dependence of the dead upon 
the offerings of the living for their comfort and 


consideration in the other world was universal in 
Greece, and was treated as rational by Aristotle ; 
so was the belief that the dead spirits can power- 
fully aft’ect the living, more for evil than for good. 
Among the Greeks the cult of ancestors diil not 
occupy so prominent a place as it held among the 
Romans, wno believed that the family had for its 
chief object the maintenance of this cult. The 
faiiiily sacra did not in Greece make nearly so deep 
an impresKion on religion and law and social usage 
as was tho en.so among tho Romans. And public 
ritual for the api>east'ment of the dead was not 
nearly so conspicuous in the area of Greek civiliza- 
tion as it was in the Roman area. In Athens and 
in a number of tonic coinmunitles there was a 
ceremony called Antliestcria, celebrated in Horing 
(February), when all life revives and the life of 
ghosts is unusually active, so that they come in 
numbers alniut the homes of the living. It was 
vitally necessary to prot-cct the community against 
them. During the time of the ceremony many 
public and private activities were suspended. On 
the conclusion of the ritual the spirits were warned 
away by a cry which one of tlie ancient gram- 
marians has preserved : Ovpal^c oOkct duOtfrr^pta 
(‘Out, yo ghosts, tho Anthesteria is over’). Tho 
word Ki^p, which is here used of the ordinary 
ghosts, came to mean an avenging spirit, like the 
name Eumenides. There can have been originally 
no sharp dividing line between the iion-hunian 
and tho human avenging spirit. At the time of 
the Anthesteria tho doors of houses were smeared 
with pitch, to keep the spectres aloof ; this wears 
the appearance of a honneopathic remedy. Sulphur 
was also a propliy lactic. The ceremony of Anthes- 
teria probably derived its name from its occurrence 
in the season of spring flowers. Flowers were not 
conspicuous among ollerings pleasing to the dead in 
the Greek ritual. They w’ore far more inomineiit 
in later Roman civilization, when days were 
appropriated to the service of the spirits which 
lioro tlie name of dies roste and dies viulte, 

2. Roman.— It is clear that tho Romans, from 
the remotest times, regarded tho spirits of the 
dead as in some sense divine. All tlirongh their 
history the tomb was regarded as an altar, and 
it is often so descrilied in iiipcriptions. Varro and 
other ancient scholars set forth the evidence relating 
to this matter. Servius, commenting on the ex 
pression divi />arc7?ic5, nut by Virgil into the 
mouth of Ailneas^ when ne had accoieplislied the 
funeral ritual in honour of Anchises, (pioteil tlie 
expression dei pnrentes as commonly }ipplie«l (*> 
deceased ancestors. Hut the word Jivi (properly 
used of deified mortals) better exprcs.ses the feel 
ing of the classical age. In his idiMiI eiide of law 
in his de Legihus Cicero lias ; ‘ Leto fhitos ilivos 
habento.’^ Certainly all through their history 
tho Romans loilieved not meiely (hut the living 
could influence tho conrlition of the dea<l by 
assigning to them or withholding from them due 
honour and offering.4, hut also that tho dead had 
great power to affect tho fortunes of the living. 
Friraarily, the duty of a.Msuring to the dead their 
rights rested upon their living descendants. 'I’he 
Rriman conception of the family regarded it as 
a fierpetual corporation which included botli the 
dead and the living. This sense of the perpetual 
unity and unbroken continuity of tho family found 
expression in all the observances paid to the 
departed, beginning with the funeral jiroces.sion, 
in which men walked, invested with the ancestral 
imagines j personating the dead to whom these 
belonged. ‘ Peace with the dead ’ • was inij»ortant, 
not only to the separate families, but to tlie whole 
body of citizens collectively; it was hardly less 

1 JRnsid, T. 47. 9 U. 23, 

9 ' Pax mihl cum mortuis' in PlautuH, MosMlariat ii. 2, S9. 
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so, indeed, than the ytax deorum. Therefore we 
find that, on the days in the calendar on which 
occurred cerenioiiies expressing the private rever* 
ence for the world ot spirits, there were also 
celebrations ordained by the State and conducted 
by public religious and secular authorities. 

Ijie original Roman idea about the abode of the 
departed was that the soul of every deceased man 
whose funeral rites had been duly performed by 
the living dwelt in the tomb in which his body 
or his ashes had been deposited. Some ancient 
Roman scholars and many modem scholars have 
believed that in primitive times the bodies of the 
dead were actually buried within the family 
dwelling. But in the most distant pre-historic 
time to which research in Italy has enabled us to 
penetrate there were great cemeteries outeide the 
bounds of the town-settlements. And in historic 
times burial within city limits was very unusual, 
except at the (ireek city of Tarentum, where the 
intramural cemetery figures conspicuously in the 
stories of sieges and captures of the place. The 
life of the departed soul was envisaged as a con- 
tinuance of his life before death. He has a 

* house,’ for domus is a common designation of the 
tomb.^ Pre-historic funeral urns found in Latium 
are actiiallv shaped like the huts in which the 
people lived at tne time. In later Roman times 
phrases like doinua ceiema were quite common in 
inscriptions on tombs. The emperor Julian* 
speaks of sepulcrum as ‘ domus defunctorum.* 
The deceased was supposed to need in the other 
world everything that he required while on earth. 
Hence the multiplicity of articles which were 
buried with him (or burned with him, for material 
things seem to have been thought to have a ghostly 
survival) and the periodical offerings to him of 
food ami drink— simple things in the earliest time, 
KiKth as milk, honey, eggs and beans, and flowers 
to grace his repasts ; later on wine occupied an 
important place. The ghost was thought of as a 
sort of ‘breath’ {anima or spiritm) and as blood- 
less. Hence his desire for blood to revive his 
strength, This was afforded by sacrifices at the 
tomb, the victims chosen being especially those 
of dark colour. The desire of the dead for blood 
is depicted in Odyssey^ xi., where Odysseus lures 
the heroes slain at Troy to the upper world by 
the blood poured into a trench. Wie desire for 
blood is also attested by the history of the 
gladiatorial games, which, for some centuries after 
they were introduced from Etruria, were always 
ostensibly performed in honour of some particular 
deceased person. The chief form taken by the 
veneration of the dead was that of a meal cele- 
brated at stated times at the tomb by the members 
of the family. Doubtless the deceased ancestors 
were imagined as present. The chief occasions 
were the anniversaries of the birth and death of 
the departed. Very often there were round about 
the tomb appurtenances for the convenience of 
these recurring observances—an assembly room 
{schola)^ a dining-room {cenaculum)^ a kitchen 
{cvZina), a garden. Many references to all these 
appear in inscrii^ions. Gifts to the dead man were 
inhrioi (a name obviously connected with inferi), 
whether given at regular times or irregularly. 

In order that the deceased man might have rest 
in his tomb, it was necessary that the due ritual 
should have been gone through by the living (the 
iusta). Otherwise he had an evil influence on the 
survivors, and would hover about and torment them. 
It was the duty of every man who came across a 
corpse to throw earth upon it, in order that the 

1 So oanda In H. Desanu, InaeripHonu latino Mlaota, Berlin, 
1892-1006, no. 7019, and the curious phrase domus iMmuki, 

* the grave ot a Roman,* In Insoriptlons from Mauratania. 

9 Cod, Juit. ix. 19. 4. 


^irit might have rest. Drowned men’s souls 
flitted about above the water. ^ Even a priest, who 
was ordinarily deemed to be defiled by tne presence 
of a corpse, was strictly held to the duty of appeas- 
ing the spirit by attending to the funeral rite. 
The only persons who had no claim to funeral 
honours were executed criminals, suicides, and 
men struck dead by lightning— a sign of divine 
wrath. 

Departed spirits were most genei^y spoken of 
as nianes, literally ‘the good people.’* As some 
spirits were hostile to the living and others 
benevolent, the application of tnanea to all must 
be euphemistic, just as the phrase ‘ good people' is 
applied in Ireland to all the fairies, though not all 
are beneficent. The title dis rnanibiis (often in- 
dicated by D.M. or D.M.S. [dis manibus sacnmi]), 
which appears at the head of innumerable Roman 
tomb inwiriptions, calls for some comment. This 
kind of titiilatiire did not come into general use 
till the early imperial periotl. When the words 
are written in full, we find diis or rfw, hardly ever 
divis* In general, it is clear that the di manes 
are the family ancestors who are in amity witli the 
living, and have been to some degree elevated to 
a superhuman level. The epithet inferi is often 
attached to them, as by Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 14 : 
* inferos Silanorum manes.* Passages such as that 
just quoted throw doubt on the idea which is often 
accepted, that, when dis manibus or D.M. is 
followed by the name, in the genitive, of the person 
to whom the tomb is dedicated, then the words 
indicate the spirit of that individual person.^ 

The conception of a general dwelling-place of 
departed spirits is mu^ later than that of the 
tomb 08 the abode of the deceased members of tlie 
family, and may very possibly bo not indigenous 
in Italy* but borrowed in very early times from the 
Greeks. In the prologue to the Casina of Plautus 
it is called communis locus, and quite early in 
Homan literature plures is a euphemistic phrase 
for the dead collectively, borrowed of course from 
the Greek rXoloves. But the mass of the people 
never abandoned the older idea, and the two views 
continued to exist side by side. There is no proper 
Latin name for this abode ; it is generally desig- 
nated by Greek names, such as Aclieron. Some 
particular spots in Italy, especially Lake Avernus, 
came to be regarded as anording communication 
with the infernal world. There is practically no 
indigenous Italic mythology connected with this 
world ; all the tales concerning it are borrow’ed 
from Greece. When, in his first book, Lucretius 
declaims against superstitio, his illustrative talcs 
are those or Tantalus, Sisyphus, and the like. All 
definite Italian beliefs about judgments after death 
and rewards and punishments in the world beyond 
the grave seem to have been derived originally 
from the Greeks. Yet the notion of a genenii 
receptacle for departed souls, if not absolutely 
primitive among Romans, is involved in some 
practices which, as we shall see presently, are 
relatively early. 

The ghosts were conceived as consisting of highly 
attenuated matter, and were generally denoted by 
the words anima and epiritus, both of which 
meant, originally, air or breath.* Their appear- 
ance was ugly; hence the epithet deforms was 
often applied. Sometimes the skeleton was sup- 
posed to be visible. Ghostly visions rarely appear^ 
to waking men ; the ghost is usually an accompani- 

1 Holloe, Odes, 1. 28. 

9 Cf. the oppoalte, im-monii. 

9 But ct. am parontum in sn snoient formula quoted by 
Festus, p. 28a 

4 PhrMee like pafriiideit (OIL lit. 8688) and manes paUmi 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 448) point in the tame aireotion ; rather the 
oomMny of the family epirite ia indioated. 

• An. V. 740, oomparee them to anoka 
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nient of dreams. It will be remembered how 
important are those dream-visions in the explana- 
tion which Lucretius gives of the origin of the 
belief in immortality.' 

The principal ceremonies for the appeasement of 
the dead took place on nine days in February 
(13th-21st) ; on the latter day the great State 
ceremony of the Feralia was performed. The 
other days were dies parentalcs as being sacred 
to the d% parentunUt the ancestors of the various 
families, and were days for private celebrations.* 
The day after the Feralia was called Carintin or 
cara edgnatiOf on whicih a kind of family reunion 
was held, embracing both the living members and 
the reconciled dead. The preceding ceremonies 
were supposed to have ensured perfect harmony 
between the upper and the nether worlds.® 

The lares of trie home wore especially connected 
with this last celebration, and their relation to the 
mams is to be considered. Although the existing 
evidence shows the lares to have been pre-eminently 
protecting divinities of localities rather than of 
persons, they were so closely connected with the 
nome that they presented themselves to the 
imagination of Uie living as the spirits of departed 
anee-stors. While manes is a plural without any 
corresponding singular, the Inr familiaris was the 
mythical ancestor who founded the family. He 
appears as a character in the Trinummus of 
Plautus. Another word applied to ghosts is larvce. 
Those who bear the name are the unreconciled 
spirits who are malignant in their feeling towards 
the living. A madman was often called larvaluSt 
i.e. one plagued by the larvce^ just as in Greece 
the madman was supposed to be harassed by the 
Furies. The word furies is indeed in Latin 
literature often used of the malignant ghost, as, 
e.g,y of the ghost of Clodius, who desired vengeance 
on Alilo.* Another word applied to malevolent 
spirits is lemures, A very ancient ceremonial of 
reconciliation called Lemuria, originally public, 
but in a later time left in private hands, was 
performed on three days in February. In ancient 
lit.erature lemures and larvce are often synonymous 
terms. The object of this celebration was to expel 
the dark spirits from the house.® Black beans, 
thrown by the paterfamilias behind him, over his 
shoulder, were prominent in the ritual. 

One other ceremony must be mentioned. There 
was a i>it called mundus, which was the central 
spot in the old supposed Palatine * city of Romulus.’ 
This was dosed oy a great stone, called lapis 
manalis. On three days in the year this stone 
was lifted and a ritual was gone through which 
certainly had for its object the propitiation of the 
dead. It seems therefore that, whatever purpose 
this mundus primitively served (some schdars 
suppose that it originally contained reserve stores 
of provisions for the primitive community), it 
was assuredly regarded later as one of the openings 
to the infernal regions. 

If the dead dwell together, it is natural to 
imagine them as having an ordered poH^, governed 
by divinities, as in the upper world. To those of 
the lower regions the general term di in/eri was 
applied, as opposed to di superi ; but the circle of 
the di inferx is not easy to depict. The contrast 
between the two divine circles was very marked.® 
On days devoted to the veneration of the infernal 
powers the temples of the di superi were closed. 
In the classical the supernal gods were figures 
borrowed from Greece ; the Roman antiquarians, 
however, preserve the names of primitive Italic 

1 De Her. Hat, Iv. 

*W. Wards Fowler, The Boman Fettivalt, London, 1899, 
p. 307 ff. 

3 Ovid, Fasti, vl. 621 ff. * Oicero, pro Milone, 91. 

3 Nonius, p. 186, from Varro. 

3 Ot Vlrur. JSn, vUi. 246 : * regns psIMds dii Invisa.* 


divine fibres such as Mania, Dea Muta or Taoita, 
Kurina, Laverna. 

When Greek philosophy gained influence over 
the education of the Homans of the upper classes, 
many conceptions of the condition of departed 
souls were borrowed, especially from Plato and the 
Academies and Stoics, who sometimes regarded 
souls as fragments of the divine element m the 
universe. Souls were deemed to have an affinity 
with fire, and after death good souls, which had 
not lost affinity with what is divine, were supposed 
to ileo to the abode of fire in the upper circles of 
the sky, where they were in touch with the gods. 
This idea is often represented in the works of 
Cicero.' Traces of it arc to he found in very early 
Latin literature, in the writings of b'nnius and 
others. Some even went the length of supposing 
that the souls became stars.® The bad or common 
souls defiled by sin were still relegated to Tartarus. 
Sometimes the soul was identified with the man’s 
genius, which was sent out from Juppiter at birth 
and returned to him at death.® 

The monumental inscriptions of the imperial 
age oftenest represent death as eternal sleep, but 
many times it is intimated that this perfect rest is 
a boon dependent on a good life. 

Litkratcrr.— I nfonnation on this subject may be found in 
works on Greek and Roman reli|;ion, particularly in O. Gruppe, 
Grieehiachs Mythologie vnd UthgiomgeHchichte, 2 vols., Municli, 
1897-1000 ; G. Wissowa, Rdimon uml KxUtus dUar Homer, do. 
1902, 21912 ; W. Ward® Fowler, The Homan Festivals, 
liondon, 1899 ; also many artt. in Roscher, cHpecially thuse by 
H. Steudingr on ‘Manca* and ‘Inferi* ; others in Daremberg- 
Saglio, ee{>edally that by J. A. Hild on 'Manes.' Greek and 
Ruiiian ideas of the state uf the dead are treated and compared 
with the ideas of other peoples in J , S. liKID. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Hebrow).-The 
early Hebrew ideas of the state of the dead are 
those common to all primitive peoples. Existence 
continues after death, but in a shadowy, dreamlike 
state which docs nut deserve the name of life. 
Most of these early ideas are illustrated in the 
story of the calling of Samuel by the witch of 
Endor (1 S 28). The dead are the replica of their 
living selves; Samuel appears as an old man 
covered with a cloak, but recognizable by Saul. 
They ke^ their personal characteristics : Samuel 
berates Saul as m life. They are divine beings 
{elvhim) and foreknow the future, but aro subject 
to the call of human spells. They are * dismiietcd ’ 
by being brought back to earth, but are oldiged to 
the summons of the necromancer. 

The qualities of this existence were, so far as 
revealed by the literature, conceived mostly in 
a negative way. No one looked forward with 
pleasure to the life after death. A man to whom 
life has brought suil'ering may be f>ictured as 
longing for the refuge of death, out it is only as a 
place of rest from tno unbearable tortures of life 
(Job 3®®^’ *"•*»*•, Ps 49"*'®). The term ‘life’ is not 
used of their existence. The dead are not living, 
for the spirit (rtkiA), which is the principle of life 
given by God, has been taken from them and 
retumea to God (Ps 104®®**, Job 34'^, Ec 12’). 
They are not, then, souls, persons {nep/iesh) in any 
true sense. In the late codes H and P (Lv 19^ 
21'- " 22®, Nu 6® 6" 9®* ’• '®) and in Hag 2'® nephesh 
is used of the dead, but in most of the passages 
the reference is to the dead body which defiles 
the living person, not to the dead as existing 
in another realm. The early literature has no 
special name for the dead, but the Wisdom litera- 
ture and other late passages use repKaim (Job 26®, 
Is 14® 26»», Ps 88", Pr 2* O'® 21'®). The word is 
from a root meaning 'sunken,’ 'flaccid,’ 'power* 
less.’ How early this name was used we cannot 

1 As in Somnium Seipionis, 8, Tuse, Disp. L 76. 

2 Ovid, Metam, xv. 840 ff. 

• Hftcrobiuf, Sat i. 10, 16. 
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Bay, bnt the idea which it connotes belongs to 
pnmitivo thouglit and continued as long as the 
realm of the deiw was a factor in Hebrew thought. 
The dead are weak, even kings having lost their 
imwer (la They are nowhere represented 

aa aide to bring harm to the living, though they 
may give useful information and presumabTy aid. 

The early Hebrew writings give no detailed 
picture of the state after death to corresjK>nd with 
the pictures of Muhammadanism, Zoroastrianism, 
the religion of Egypt, or mediaeval Christianity. 
The conceptions of Greece and Home, which re* 
mained to the end romarkabW primitive, are more 
vivid and pictorial than the Hebrew. The reason 
for this barrenness is not lack of imagination — 
tliere is no reason to suppose such lack oi imagina- 
tion— but rather the fact that the prophetic influ- 
ence was against any emphasis on the life after 
deatli. Possibly, had the urophetic writers felt 
free to record all phases of tlie popular belief, the 
meagre outline of the picture might have been 
somewhat tilled in. It is probable that the popular 
imagination was less barren than the literature 
would lead us to think. The place of the abode of 
the dead was called Sheol. Tiio origin of the word 
is uncertain ; it possibly moans ‘ the hollow place,* 
‘the pit,’ possibly ‘the place of inquiry,^ with 
reference to necromancy.^ It is beneath the earth 
(Gn 37“, Pr 15^^ Job 11®, Is 14®), and is called the 
pit (Is 14'®). Like most prindtive races, the 
Hebrews attempted no sharp distinction between 
the realm of the dead and the OTave. They 
brouglit to the ^ave oflerings for the dead, whether 
for worship or for snstenance.* The dead dwell in 
the grave, but also in Shool (Ezk 37'*^*, Gn 37“), 
while sometimes terms are used which imply that 
Sheol is the grave (Is 14^^). K. H. Charles holds 
that Sheol signifies ‘ all the graves of the tribe or 
nation . . . united in one.’® The meaning then 
expands to embrace the departed of all nations, 
and so Sheol comes to be the common home of the 
dead of all nations (Ezk 32^^* L. B. 
Paton * bolds that the early idea of the dead was 
connected only with the tomb, and that Sheol was 
a Sumerian couception borrowed by the Caiiaanites, 
and from them by the Hebrews. However that 
may bo, it is very common to find, in all early 
thought, the grave and the realm of the dead con- 
fused. Soon t>he grave loses its local and literal 
connotation, and is almost a synonym for the land 
of the dead. I^ven so, in ILdirew thought, to die 
is to he gatliere<l to the fathers, even where, as in 
the ease of Abraham, one is buried far from the 
aricastral tombs (Gn 25®). When David says of his 
son, ‘ I shall go to liim, but he shall not return to 
me,’ he does not have tlie grave in mind (2 S 12''*). 

The religious aspect or the state after death 
was determined by a singular belief : Jahweh had 
nothing to do with the dead. In Sheol no one 
praises Jahweh (Is 38^*). Jahweh is the God of 
the living, not of the dead. A psalmist reasons 
with Jahweh, ‘ Why will you kill me? If you do, 
I <iannot praise you, and you will lose a worshipper ’ 
(Ps 6®). It was one of the terrors of death to the 
devout worshipper of Jahweh that he would be 
deprived of the presence of God. In a late l^salm 
the writer feeds so confident of the care of Jahweh 
that he says, ‘ If 1 make my bed in Sheol, behold, 
thou art there’ (Ps 131)®); out this only expresses 
an extreme faith in the power of God and is a 
poetic rather than a creedal statement. Jahweh’s 
blessing was conoerned with this life. If He 
* delivers from Sheol,* it is in the sense of keeping 

1 See art * Sheol,' In Hebrew and Bnglieh Lexicon of the OT, 
•d. F. Brown, S. U. Driver, and 0. A. Brigge, Oxford, 1906. 
s Seo art. Akcrstok-worhhip and OuIjT op thk Diad (Hebrew), 
s A Critical Hist, of the Doctrine a Future Life^ London, 
1899, p. 88. 

4 ‘ The Hebrew Idea of the Future Life,* la BW xxxv. 


His people from death (Ps 30* 49^* 86^, Pr 23'*, 
Jon Hos 13**). With the growing conception of 
the power of Jahweh in the universe, it became 
more diflionlt to think of even Sheol as outside His 
vision and authority. Jahweh controlled all the 
worldj and nothing lay beyond His ken. In the 
post-Exilic writing it became possible to say, 
without, however, carrying the statement to a 
logical conclusion, that Sheol lay open before 
Jahweh (Job 26*, A’ 16'*). Even the early prophets 
had used such figures (Am 9®). It is •possible that 
in some of the passages the w'riter was using more 
timn a figure, that bis sense of the permanent 
relation of God to man pierced the veil of death 
with a venture of faith. It could not be that God 
would lot go His hold for good or ill on the person 
of man. Some have seen this hope in Ps 16"^‘ 17*®, 
hut those passages are of doubtful import. It is 
more likely in Ps 49'®. Many suppose Job 
to re])resent such a mood of faith, but it may show 
only the confidence of a final vindication on earth. 
All these passages point the way to a religionizing 
of the ancient idea of Sheol. If the dead could l>c 
conceived as still standing in the presence of (lod, 
not cut off from Him, then this shadowy existence 
would be filled with life, and the dead might 
become living souls, whose destiny of happiness or 
unhappiness would be the result of good or evil in 
their life on earth. The growing emphasis on the 
universal power of God pointed the way to this 
result, but it never was attained. The deliberate 
suppression by the prophetic religion of attention 
to the state after aeatli worked strongly in the 
opposite direction. Existence in fc>be<n became 
less and loss real. The writer of EccleHia.ste.s 
leaves the impression that Sheol had como to be so 
negative that it was practically non-existent, and 
that death was thought to end all. Who can tell 
if man has a different future from the beasts (J’-") ? 
The dust returns to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit, the principle of life, returns to God who 
gave it (12'*). In Hebrew thought the primitive 
conception of a shadowy existence after death wa.s 
slowly lost, pinched out by tho richer, fuller value 
of a religion which had to do with life, not death. 

Another primitive quality of Sheol was its non- 
moral character. It W'aa not a place of punishment 
or reward. There were no compartments for good 
and bad, iior could the unRatisfyiug character ol 
the existence after death be alleviated by any act 
of righteoiisncss while alive. If Jahweli ha«l no 
relation with Sheol, He would of course iieitlnu 
punish nor reward its inhabitants. His favour 
w£is shown by keeping tho righteous from it, while 
allowing the wdckod to be .swept into it by death 
(Es 49**'’)' Rewards and punishments belong to 
this life. But what of those who do not receive 
their due rewards and punishments? It was this 
ethical problem that cau.seil a new conception of 
the state after death to arise. 

The tragedy of the problem of suffering in the 
book of Jim lay in the belief that there was no life 
after death where God could do justice to the 
innocent sufferer. As Hebrew history w’ent on, 
those faithful to Jahweh Buttered and sometimes 
died for the preservation of the national faith. 
Would God give them no recompense ? W on Id tlie 
triumphant wicked die in prosperity and God bring 
upon them no punishment ? These ethical problems 
cried to heaven for Bolution, if the Hebrew.s were 
to keep faith in the justice of their God. U nder 
this pressure a new factor, the resurrection, was 
addea to the picture of the state after death. Two 
influences contributed to the rise of the belief in 
the resurrection. One was the hope of the renewed 
nation. The theory of the resurrection furnished 
the promise that the Jews who had laboured for 
their nation would be brought back to share in 
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its future glory. The other was the Hebrew 
psychology. The Greeks thought of the soul as 
naturally immortal. This idea was borrowed by 
the Alexandrian- Jewish writers. It appears in 
Philo, in the Wisdom of Solomon (3'**), ana also in 
Josephus: * Souls have an immortal vigour in 
theni.’^ But most Jewish thought hmd con- 
sistently to the old Hebrew psycliology. Man 
was a divinely given soul in a Living body. Body 
and soul were both necessary to constitute life. 
Jewish thought had not yet arrived at Paul’s 
subtlety of a spiritual body (1 Co If God 

was to give life to men, lie must restore them to 
earthly Inxlies. The earliest passage reflecting 
the thought of the resurrection l^longs perhaps to 
the 4th cent, B.C. : ‘ Thy dead shall live ; my dead 
bodies shall arise ’ (Is 26^^). So far as this passage 
shows, the thought of the resurrection was then 
limited to righteous Israelites, who will rise in 
Palestine and share in the glories of the renewed 
nation. The only other OT passage which oilers a 
hope of resurrection is Dn 12®, ‘Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.’ Since the time of the 
former passage the idea had grown. It had come 
to include the wicked as well as the righteous ; but 
it was not yet nniversal. Those who liad received 
due rewards and punishments in this life were not 
to be brought back from Sheol. The resurrection 
was a theory for satisfying the demand for justice. 
But the belief in resurrection did not grow up 
without protest. The writer of Ecclesiastes spoke 
for the conservative element which regarded this 
new speculation as an unproved hypothesis that 
might easily displace the sane balance of life. He 
insisted that no one could be sure of any reward 
after death. Existence after death was to him 
entirely negative (3^®*®® 9®*® 12^). The Sadducees 
continued the conservative tradition, but all the 
other schools of Jewish thought accepted the new 
theory of the resurrection. In forming a picture 
of the slate after death, there was some attempt 
to coriibiiio the new theory with the old belief in 
Sheol. In Eiioch^ 1-30, Sheol w«is said to contain 
four divisions ; for the wicked who have received 
dno punish merit in this life and will nob be raised ; 
for the wicked who will be raised for punisliment 
In the day of judgment ; for the moderately 
righteous, w’ho will ho raised for their reward ; and 
for the heroes of faith, who are waiting resurrection 
ill a paradise of bliss. Gradually, however, the belief 
in resurrection became enlarged to include all the 
dead. Sheol in the old sense tended to disappear, 
and the state of the dead tended to become happi- 
ness for the righteous and misery for the wick^, 
while waiting for the resurrection.® 
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STATE OF THE DEAD (llindu).-i. Vedic, 

-The chief source of our knowledge of the 
eschatology of the Rigoeda. is a short collection of 
funeral hymns in the late tenth book (xiv.-xv4ii.), 
composed to accompany the rite of burying or 
cremating the body of the dead. The latter rile 
was clearly lieconnng the normal form of disposal, 

1 Anl. xvni. I. 3. 

s For the resurroi^tion and the Messianic lime see artt. 
BsoHAToiiOOT, I xo, Blest, Abode or the (Semitic). 


but the fate of the soul had come to be regarded as 
independent of the mode of treatment of the body : 
those burned by lire and those not so burne<l are 
alike deemed to find their way to a heaven in the 
sky presided over by Yama, the first of mortals to 
die, and by the god Varuna. In this new alside 
the dead man retains his full personal identity ; 
his spirit is united with a body, a sublimated form 
of his earthly frame ; and the future life is a 
glorified edition of the life on earth. Yama, with 
the gods and the father.s, sits under a tree rich in 
foliage, while the flute sounds and songs are siing.^ 
Soma places the worshipper in the heaven where 
there is light everlasting, where all ilesires are 
fulfilled, and every kind of pleasure aliounds.® 
The spirits abiding in heaven are distinct from, 
but in the closest unity with, the go<U ; they oome 
in thousands on Indra’^s car to share tlie ofi’erings 
of men ;® some drink the smmi, others honey or 
melted butter.* But in addition to oU'erings the 
dead profit by their sacrifices and their gifts to the 
priests {i^^dpurta) while on earth, for in some 
manner they are united with them in the new 
life.® Their descendants implore tbeir favour, 
deprecate their anger for any sin committed 
against them, and oiitroat them to bestow boons, 
especially that of offspring— which may bo a faint 
trace of a belief, long anterior to the doctrine of 
traiismigr.ation, that the ancestor is in some sense 
reborn in the infant which he is asked to bestow. 
A.g there are families in eartli, so in the .sky there 
are families — the Angirases, the Va.si§thas, I’lhfgus, 
Atharvans, Navagvas, Vairfipas, etc. 

Those who attain to the heaven are .specified in 
a late hymn ; ® they comprise the warriors who lose 
their life in battle, the bestowors of a thousand- 
fold largesse to the priests, the sagos of a thousand 
songs and performers of penance — in other wor<ls, 
the warriors, the rich men of the clan, and the 
priests themselves, who naturally cnougl» have de- 
picted a heaven which is more in keeping with 
their vocations than with those of warriors. But 
there is no indication in the Sa7nhitd of the mode in 
which the l>oon of heaven is allotted by the god.s 
who are implored to accord it. Varna is not a 
judge of men’s deeds; and, though ho has two 
fierce dogs, with four eyes and wide nostrils, past 
whom the dead man lias to go on his way to 
Yama’s abode, their function seems to be that of 
messengers who l>ear to mortals the summons of 
death rather than of powers which discriminate 
the good and the evil. The grant of h(;aven must 
therefore he doomed an act of free grace bestowed 
by the gods on their worshippers rather than a 
reward adjudicated by a judge of souls. TJie fate 
of those who failed to achieve such a boon may 
then have been, as K. Both ^ held, mere annihila- 
tion, with whic.h would accord the stress laid by 
the Riifmda on length of life as tlie great aim of 
man. But we hear also® of a deep abyss made for 
those who are false, like women who are unfaithful 
to their hushanfls ; a hymn ® against demons con- 
signs to an abode under the throe earths the one who 
plots against the singer, and there are referenct^s to 
the wicked being consigned either to a pit (karta) 
or to the lowest darkness,^^ which may be inter- 
preted 08 allusions to a place of punishment. 

Of oilier fates of the dead there is no direct 
proof in the Rlgveda, It is a plausible conjoed/ure 
that in the seers who guard the sun’® we are U) 

• X. cxxxv. 1, 7. * IX. cxiii. 7 ff. 

«x. XV. 10. 4i. cliv. 1. 

»x. xiv. 8. Tbla is not to be interpr(:t<'«I in any mynti<‘ 
faehlon ; as the dead man Is united with a body, so ho rnx-ds the 
victims he sucrilk^ed and the cows he bc'jtowed on the priestt! 
in ids life in the world to come. 
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recognize an allusion to the idea that the stare are 
the souls of the holy dead—a conception natural 
enough when the sun, himself a god, is conceived 
as the home of the fathers. Of greater interest 
are those allusions which connect the dead more 
closely with the earth. We hear of the fathers as 
divided into the uppermost (those of the skv), the 
midmost (those of the air), and those who are 
among the abodes of men.^ The distinction 
l>6twcen the way of the fathers and that of the 
gods ® may reflect a contrast between the fathers* 
abode on earth and that of the gods in the sky. 
The eye of the dead man is bidden to go to the 
sun and his breath to the wind, and he is invited 
to go to the sky, the earth, or the waters, and to 
enter into the plants with all his members.* In 
the ritual of burial the earth is conceived as 
according the dead a resting-place.^ Yama, first 
of men to die, is described as proceeding along the 
mighty pravatah^ — a term which suggests a 
journey to the limits of earth rather than an 
ascent to the sky. In these passages we may 
doubtless see relics of the older belief which tied 
tlie murit closely to its former abode on earth, but 
the Kigveda throws no light on the ideals which 
promoted the setting in the sky of the abode 
of the dead. If it was an outcome of the 
practice of cremation, the connexion between 
the two ideas had disappeared in the Rigvedic 
period, which sets the dead in the heaven, whether 
cremated or not ; and it is not impossible that the 
fathers were gradually elevated to the sky because 
of their assimilation with the gods in power and 
attributes, and that cremation was adopted after 
tiie belief in the heavenly abode of tlie soul had 
come into being os harmonizing well with that 
conception. 

Tho later Samhitds and the Brdhman^ render 
more definite the description of heaven and hell. 
Tho Atharvaveda lays stress on the reunion of the 
dead with his wife and children,* and promises 
him abundance of sexual enjoyment,^ as well as 
freedom from the exactions of temporal superiors.® 
The &atapatha Brdhmana explains that, in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the sacrifices which a 
man otters on earth, in heaven he is freed from the 
necessity of eating : the more offerer of the agni- 
hotra must eat night and morning, but the piler 
of the flre nltar can exist for a hundred years of 
unalloyed bliss without nutriment.* The delights 
of heaven are a thousand times those of tho 
happiest of mortal men.** Groat stress is laid on 
rebirth in the next world with perfect members 
{sarvatanuh sdngah), and for this the most careful 
collection of the bones of the dead man is necessary 
on earth, so that the theft of the bones is a most 
severe punishment. Between men and the gods 
there is established the essential distinction that 
the former must lay aside their earthly bodies to 
attain immortality.” Immortality is essentially a 
second birth,” and its character is determined by 
man*s deeds on earth,” and diverse ways of sifting 
the goofl and bad are laid down : after death the 
man inust pass between two fires which consume 
the evil ana permit the good to pass on, or he is 
weighed in a balance — perhaps a conception 
borrowed from the balance ordeal of ordinary life.” 
But the heaven which is attained is no longer 
necessarily the abode of Yama. A contrast is 
drawn between the world of heaven and that of 
the fathers, the entrance to the former being in 

1 x. XV. If. * X. xvUl. 1. 
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the north-east, while that to the latter is in the 
south-east.^ The due performance of rites leads to 
the performer attaining union and Identity of 
world with the god in question, Agni, Aditya, 
Varuna, Indra, or Brahmft;* and in uneuuivocal 
terms the souls of the dead are declared to be 
stars.* 

Hell now attains definite form : the oppressor of 
the BrUhman sits amid streams of blooa chewing 
hair,* and the world of hell (ndrakaloka) is de- 
finitely promised to the miscreant who refuses to 
give a priest the cow for which he asks.® The 
vision of Bhrgu recorded in the Saiapatha Brah- 
mana * preserves in a priestly form ’ a conception 
of hell as a place of retribution in which men are 
repaid by their victims the same tortures as they 
inflicted on them in life, and the Kaui^Uaki 
Brdhrmna reinforces the same view.® But com- 
paratively little prominence is given to hell in the 
Brdhmanas \ there appears a more serious concep- 
tion, that of repeated death in the next world, an 
idea of peculiar horror to the Vetlic Indian, whose 
chief prayer was for length of days in this world 
and freedom from death {amfta) in the world to 
come. But this conception, that of punarmfiyu, 
appears only in the latest of the great BrdhmannSf 
the last booK of the Aitareya^ tne Satapatha and 
the Kaufitaki, and it is not without importance 
that these are also the works which present hell 
as a place of retribution, rebirth and hell alike 
appearing as tho penalty for ignorance of ritual, 
not as punishment for moral wrongdoing. 

In the Upani^adSt though not in the earliest 
portions of them, tho decisive step is taken of 
transferring the rebirth to earth, which is fore- 
shadowed in the Satapatha Brdhmana, and of 
making the fate of man depend on his metaphysical 
knowledge and his conduct. Tho new ideas 
necessitated a substantial revision of the old 
eschatology: the distinction between the way of 
the fathers and that of the gods was adopted, and 
the oldest text which adopts tho full doctrine of 
transmigration, the Bxhadnranyaka Upnnxsad,^ 
distinguishes between the man who attains through 
true knowledge the way of the gods, to be merged 
ultimately in Brahman, the man whoso good works 
entitle liim to proceed on the way of the fathers 
to the moon, tliere to enjoy recompense for his 
works, and then to return to earth in a human 
form, and the wicked for whom tho third place is 
reserved and who are fated to be reborn as inferior 
animals. An important change is made in the 
scheme by the Chhdndogya Upani^ad,^^ whicli 
distinguisnes between two classes of those wlio 
go to the moon — those of good conduct who are 
reborn as men, and those of abominable conduct 
who are reborn as dogs, pigs, or out-castes — but 
which illogically retains tlie third place, though 
the distinction between tho two sets of those who 
go to the muon has robbed that category of its 
validity. The Kau^ltaJd Upaniqad, apparently in 
an effort at greater system, sends even those with 
the saving knowledge to the moon, whence they 
proceed after examination as to their knowledge 
to Brahma, while the others retup from the moon 
for rebirth according to their merits. ^ The 
prominence of tho moon in these views is re- 
markable, and is brought into combination with 
the clearly popular idea that the waxing and 
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waning of the moon is connected with the move- 
ments of the souls, as the^ ascend to it or descend 
from it. But beside this complicated system, 
which endeavours to unite the TOpular belief in 
heaven and hell with the new faitli of transmigra- 
tion, there remains the simpler view that rebirth 
on earth is the fate of the soul, and occasionally 
there is enunciated the doctrine that for the 
possessor of true knowledge there is no rebirth, no 
reward in heaven or punishment in hell to face, 
but that by reason of this knowledge ho is merged 
after death in the absolute spirit* 

In tlie Orhya- and the Dharnm-SUiras, which 
deal with the domestic and legal rules prevailing 
at the end of the Vedic period, the new doctrine ol 
transmigration appears side bv side with, and 
united with, the simpler view ox heaven and hell, 
while a new element appears in the conception 
that all creation, including heaven, is periodically 
destroyed. Thus Apastamba^ holds that the 
fathers exist in heaven until the end of a world- 
order, that after this destruction they exist again 
there as the cause of seed, that immortality 
consists in rebirth in the person of one’s son, and 
that the wicked are extinguished. More important 
than these expressions of opinion as to the fate of 
the dead, which vary from SHtra to SHtra^ are the 
ritual prescriptions for the tendance and worship 
of the dead, which in substance are doubtless older 
than the more elaborate ritual of the Itigvcda^ 
The dead are the recipients of many oiierings, 
especially each month at the new moon, and these 
oiierings are deposited in shallow pits, to which 
they are deemed to come in order to extract the 
heat from the food offered to them. After they 
have eaten, they are bidden to depart, and to 
return in a month’s time bearing with them 
offspring.* But a clear distinction is made between 
the newly dead and those who have died before. 
The great-grandfather, grandfather, and father are 
normally alone invoked by name, but, for a period 
usually fixed at a year after death, a special offer- 
ing is made to the dead man, and ho is not included 
with his ancestors ; at the end of this offering his 
spirit is not dismissed, but merely bidden to be at 
peace* — a clear indication that for this period the 
spirit was supposed to dwell in the neignlwurhood 
of its former abode. Originally perhaps this belief 
may have stood in relation with the practice of a 
provisional followed by a final interment of the 
bones, but the connexion is not recognized by any 
Vedic text. To this view may be referred the 
allusion in the Rigveda to the fathers who are on 
earth : the Taittiriya Saf{ihitd* threatens him who 
wounds a Brahman with exclusion from the world 
of the fathers for as many years as the Brahman’s 
blood webs grains of sand ; and, in contrast to the 
prevailing view of the fathers as dwelling in light, 
the Satapathn Brahmana ® and the Ka(ha UpanU 
fad* see in the world of the fathers an abode of 
dreams. The same Brdhniana’^ speaks of the 
fathers as creeping about the roots of the trees— 
apparently a relic of the belief that the soul of the 
dead clung to the tree under which its hones were 
buried or which served to supply its coffin.® Two 
Sutra passages may be adduced for the view that 
the dead might pass into an animal form, apart 
from transmigration proper. When the bones were 
collected for final interment, if they could not be 
found, a garment might be spread out, and the 

1 II. ix. 28 f. 
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dead invoked ; if any animal then alighted on the 
garment, it was deemed to represent the dead ; ' 
and BaudhAyana* declares tlmt the fatliers go 
about in the semblance of birds. 

a. Post-Vedic.— In the p^t- Vedic literature, 
whether BrAhnianical, Buddhist, or Jain, none of 
which can in its present form be dated with any 
certainty or probability earlier than 200 B.C., the 
ideas regarding the state of the dead which are 
develops in the Vedic period are further elaborated, 
but without the o^ldition of any conception of 
importance, and without any greater success in 
the effort to combine the older beliefs with the 
docti’ine of transmigration. Nothing shows more 
convincingly the persistence of the popular belief 
in heaven than tne dominant influence which it 
exercised on philosophical lielief. The Upanifads 
tend on the wiiole to teach the doctrine of annihila- 
tion of personality for the possessor of true know- 
ledge, but the Veddnta-SUtra • clearly rejects this 
view in favour of the doctrine that the sage attains 
a future of unlimited power and bliss, inferior to 
the Lord only in not having the capacity of creat- 
ing and maintaining the world, and this view, 
though rejected by Sankara in his esoteric doctrine, 
is aocepted as valid by K&m&nuja and by the sects 
of Vai^navas who follow the main lines of his 
nhilosopiiy; a similar view is held also by the 
Saivas. Buddhism, which equally in its logical 
theory regards annihilation as the reward of en- 
lightenment, admits for ordinal^ purposes the 
existence of heaven, and the Miihriyana school 
exalts the attainment of heaven to the highest 
hope of man, depicting its joys in such works as 
the Karandavyuhi and the Sukhdvativ^uha in 
the most exaggerated terms. Jainism similarly 
imagines in elalxirate detail a complicated system 
of heavens for beings of diverse merits. 'Ihe same 
tendency is seen in the epic : a si^ale of heavens is 
gradually evolved ; the heaven of Brahma is jilaced 
above the lower heavens, but even it is not a final 
abiding-place, and the heaven of Vi:?nu is super- 
imposed upon it as the place where there is no 
ohange, and where the sage is exempt from the 
departure from the lower heavens entailed by tlio 
periodical destruction of existence.* The number 
of heavens is now unlimiteil, for each deity has his 
special world ; many of them are described in the 
Svargakhan4<* the Padma Purdrutf and most 
Piirdnas contain some mention of them. 

Parallel with the multiplication of heavens is 
the multiplication of hells. The Mdrkmideya 
Purdna enumerates seven, and the Jains have also 
a list of that sacred Indian numlier. Multiples of 
seven are also known, 21 (which i.s given by Mann) 
lieing a special favourite, while there is preference 
with the Buddhists for eight and its multiples in 
reckoning hells, the number of which later is 
incroasod indefinitely. In the description of their 
hori’ors fancy runs riot, as in the long enumeration 
in the Mdrkandeya PurtYmt,^ and in the later art 
it is plain that the Indian conceptions were in- 
fluenced by Christian legend and art. It is possible 
that an early example of simh influence® is to l»e 
seen in the legend of the visit of King Vipa.sohit to 
hell, wliicli he refuses to leave until the pains of 
the inmates are removed, as recounted in that 
PurdnaJ A somewhat similar tale is recounted 
al.so in the Padma Purdin^L of King Janaka and in 
tiie Kdrandayyiiha of AvalokiteAvara, and there 
is much earlier evidence of the exi.stence of the 
legend of the visit of Christ to liell. With the 
development of the hell as a place of puni.shment, 
the necessity of providing some means of allocating 

1 Kautika-Sutra^ Ixxxlii. 22 f. 

8 Dhanna-SutrUf ii. xlr. 9. 10. * iv. Iv. 

4 MahAbhdrata, m. oolxi. ® x. fl. 

• See F. B. Cowell, JPh vl. [1878] 222 ft. 7 xv. 
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heaven or hell to the soul is felt, and in the 
Pwf‘di(ias Chitragapta appears as the recorder of 
the deeds of men and Yama as a judge who sends 
them to heaven or hell according to their deserts.^ 
But Yama tends to sink from his rank, and to 
become merely the lord of one of the hells, and the 
prevailing view is that heaven is essentially the 
result of divine grace, whether or not evoked by 
effort on the part. of the recipient of the boon. 
Similarly, while the fate of the dead in theory 
dojjonds on tlioir own deeds, in practice it is re- 
garded as dependent also on the actions of their 
descendants. An epic legend tells how Agnstya 
saw his ancestors hanging head downwaixis in a 
hole called hell, because of his failure to beget 
sons, and the utmost stress is laid throughout the 
literature on the necessity of the due performance 
of the funeral rites, and of the offerings, gouorically 
entitled h'dddluis, requisite Uy socnre the welfare of 
the departed soul. These offerings not only serve 
to provide the spirit, disembodied in the process of 
creation, with a celestial body, but also avail to 
raise him from one stage of existence to another ; 
the ndrCiyaTUihali is especially commended in many 
texts as a means of securing the advancement of 
the dead to the Va,ikuu^ha heaven. The closeness 
of the dead to the living is seen in the daily offerings 
of food which are made to them ; they are also fed 
specially at every occasion of family rejoicing, and 
with special solemnity before a marriage— a clear 
triLce of their abiding concern with the continuance 
of the race. 

Practically now in the literature of tliis period is 
the recognition of the spirit of the dead ad a ghost 
ayi)earing on earth in close contact with man. 
The absence of such accounts in the earlier texts 
may reasonably be ascribed to the character of the 
Vedic literature, for the distinction between the 
recently dead and the ancient fathers in the Sutras^ 
and the whole nature of the ritual, suggest clearly 
that there was nothing strange in the idea of the 
presence of the dead in the vicinity of human 
<lwelling8. The regularity of such presence is 
emphasized in the Buddhist Peta-vaithu^ which 
reveals ghosts entering into oonversation with 
men, lurking abont houses and at cross-roads (a 
favourite place of burial and the resort of spirits), 
as wandering about unhappy, clothed only in their 
own hair, tormented by heat which neither wind, 
water, nor shadow can alleviate, unable to lind any- 
thing to drink even in the midst of the Ganges, 
which turns to blood as they seek to swallow its 
water. The influence of the doctrine of tran.s- 
migratiou is, however, obvious, as the dead often 
declare that they ore fated to die again in a brief 
period and then to go to one hell or other. This 
belief in gliosts is universal in the later literature : 
the Divyavadana ^ tells of a ghost city, the JCLtaha * 
of an island inhabited by female glio.sU; and a 
famous scene in the Mdiatirnadluxva of Bhavablmti 
describes a common theme, the presence of count- 
less ghosts at the place of the burning of the dead. 

A more poetic use of the same idea is seen in the 
putradarSana scene in the Mah&hhdrata^^ where 
Vyasa by his magic power summons up before the 
eyes of Dliftara^tra and Gandh&ri the spirits of 
those who fought in the great battle. In modern 
tales stress is laid on untimely and violent death 
as a frequent source of the wandering of the rest- 
less spirit. Thus a legend in the late Gnruda 
Piirdna tells of a robber whom a tiger killed and 
who in consequence wandered about as a ghost 
until a crow dropped his bones in tlie Ganges, when 
the sanctifying power of its waters transferred his 
soul to heaven. The idea is doubtless primitive, 

1 H. H. WilBon, The Vishnu Punina, ed. F. Hall, London, 
1864-1877, 11. 216. 

7. • ir. 2. 4 XV. xxix.-xxxvi. 
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though not expressly recorded in the earlier texts, 
save in so far as it may be inferred from the notice 
in Baudh&yana^ that the spirit of an embryo 
becomes a hlood-sncker, and from the bitterness 
against the slayer of embryos which is recorded as 
early as the Samhitds of the Yajurveda and may 
be ascribed to the resentment felt against a person 
who lets loose on the world so uneasy a spirit. 

In the Vedic period veiy little stress is laid on 
the dangerous side of the dead. The Rigmda 
indeed deprecates the anger of the ancestors for 
sin committed figainst ^om;* the fathers are 
entreated to defeat the enemy of their descendants ; 
and reference is made in the Atharvaveda * to fiends 
who creep in among the fathers, assuming the 
likeness of kinsmen, which may point to the 
spirits of the unfriendly dead. But, even if, as 
is possible, in the raksasaH and pUdekas of the 
Brahmanas and the later Samhitd^ we may see 
spirits of the hostile dtmd converted into demons, 
it is at least plain that the consciousness of such 
an origin was not normally present in tlie Vedic 
period. The later literature freely recognizes 
iriendly spirits of the dead, which give good advice 
to men, and regards the ancestors as able and 
willing to aid, but it also lays stress on the 
malevolent tendencies of hostile spirits, and is 
especially prone to attribute to their agency the 
workings of disease, which, by perhaps an earlier 
stage of thought, are directly maao personal powers 
in tlie Atharvaveda. 

In this prominence of the idea of the hostility 
of the dead it is possible to see the result of 
the gradual Ilinduization of the Indo-Aryan re- 
ligion. Tile belief in the sending of diseases by 
spirits of the dead is widely present among 
aboriginal tribes,^ but in itself it is too easily 
exulamable as a natural develoj)ment be avail- 
able as a proof of borrowing. Among the primi- 
tive tribes, apparently without Hindu influence, 
systems of belief as to the state of the dead have 
developed themselves which have often a somewhat 
striking similarity to those produced by Hinduism. 
The Khands have a got! of judgnioiit who dwells on 
a high rock surrounded by a olack river, and the 
souls of the dead climb up the rock with much 
effort to await his decision. The good arc ac- 
corded life in the sun, or are reborn in the tribe, 
the priests having the power to reveal in each case 
who is reincarnated in the newborn child, and the 
wicked are reborn as disease*! and endure mis- 
fortune, or, if very wicked, stiller annihilation. 
The Oraons are less advanced, for they do not 
accept the belief in a life in heaven ; unfortunate 
people survive death as unhappy ghosts ; a man 
eaten by a tiger comes again to life as a tiger, but 
the ordinary man suffers annihilation. There are 
also tracc.s of the belief that the spirit of the dead 
<jan pass directly into an animal— a belief which 
may iiavo had a share in the development of the 
doctrine of transmigration. 

Litrratcri.— For the Vedic period the most important works 
are J, Muir, Original SaTukrit Texts^ v.4, jK>ndon, 1884; 
H. Zimmer, AUindinches Leben, Berlin, 1879 ; H. Oldenberg, 
Die MeWjion Kctfa, do. 1894 ; W. Caland, A Itirnluicher 
Ahnencult, Leyden, 1893. Die aUindiechen Todten- und Bentat- 
tungsgebrdnehe^ Amsterdam, 1890; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology (==GlAPiu. la), StrawburK, 1897; A. HiUebrandt, 
Vediaohe MyUtologie, 8 vols., Breslau, 1891-1902, Vediache 
Opfer und Zauber {mOlAPlil. 2), Straimburg, 1897; S. L6vi, 
La Doctrine du eacrijiu dans Us Brdkmanas^ Paris, 1888; 
A. M. Boyer, IX. xviii. [1001] J51;-400; M. Bloomfield, 

c.uinuur|fxi, iinju. rur uuuuuwitt mw ■«. viucikuciK, 

Berlin, 1906 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, itsuUiory and 
LUsredure, Now York and London, 1896; B. Winalsch, 


1 See A. Ludwig, Dsr Rigvsda, Prague, 1878-88, v. 421. 

» X. XV. 6. » xvin. li. 28. 

4 See J. If. Oampbell, I A xxiii. [18941 977 1, and art. Disiasi 
AKD Mbdioinx (Introductory and I*rimitive). 
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QtM, Leipzig, 1008; L, de U VaUde Ponialn, 
Bouddhii^ne : Opinwn» sur VhUtmr$ de la dogmatiq\u^ Paris, 
1900 ; H. Hackmann, Buddhiitn as a Religum, London, 1910. 
For Jainism see J. G. Biihler, On ths Indian Sect of the Jaincu, 
London, 1008 ; Margaret S. Steveaaoa, The Heart (^Jainism, 
do. 1015 ; Jagmanderlal Jaini, OuUinet cf Jainism, Oambridge, 
1916. The epic material is treated fully by E. W. Hopkins, 
JSpie Mythology (^GIAP ifi. lb), Strassburg, 1015, who deals 
with the whole subjeot in The Religions of India, l^ondon, 1806, 
as do also A. Barth, Religiorut q/ India, Eng. tr., do. 1882; 
A. B. Keith, /mitan Mythology {^Mythology ofAU Races, vl.), 
Ilost^n, 1917; L. Scherman, MaUrialtn zur Geech. der 
indischen Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1893. For Hindnimn see 
M. Monier-WUUam^ Brahmanism and llindiiinn*, London, 
1801 ; P. Deuasen, Vos System dee Vedanta^, Leipzig, luoo, 
AlljcmeineGesoh. der Philosophic, \, iii.,do. 1908; G. Thibaut, 
The. Veddnta-Siltras (SBE xxxiv.), Oxford, 1890; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Snivism, and Minor Religions 

Systems {=GIAP iii. 0), titraasburg, 1913. Of the Innumerable 
accounts of the aboriginal tribes special value attaches to 
W. Crooke, PR, 2 vols., London, 1896; H. H. RLsley, The 
People of Jndia, do. 1016 ; E. Thurston and K. Rangachari, 
Castes and Tribes tf Southern India, 7 vols., Madr.'is, 1909. 

A. Ueukiedalk Keith. 
STATE OF THE DEAD (Iranian). —The 
Mazdean doctrine of the state of men's souls after 
death is exceedingly simple and remarkably con- 
sistent through the whole range of literature from 
the Gathers to the most recent Pahlavi treatises. 
It is Slimmed up in the belief in a heaven and a 
hell for the virtuous man and the sinner rospec- 
tively, each (at least in the Gdthas) apparently 
eternal in durat ion. 

1. Heaven. — The celestial abode is designated in 
the Gdthas by the beautiful and poetical name of 
<laro-demana, ‘house of Hong’*'(t.c. of liymna of 

iraise), tlie dwelling-place of Alinra Mazda and 
lis holy ones. It is also designated as the ‘ house 
or kingdom of Vohu Manah, the kingdom of bless- 
ing.^ In the Later Avesta it assumes the form 
GarOnmana, but also is styled Vahista Anhus, 
literally ‘the best existence, which ha.s remained 
the ordinary term in subsequent epochs, down to the 
Modern Persian Bihist. In Pahlnvi literature it 
takes the form Gardtman. Another term which 
seems to indicate the heavenly abode is Anagra 
Itaocha, ‘the everlasting lights.' Bartholomae, 
however, surmises that of all these terms GarO- 
demana, in its various forms, may signify a kind 
of inner heaven, a ‘holy of liolies,’ in paradise 
itself.*' Dhalla writes : 

* In cxmtraHt to the single heaven referred to in the Gathai), 
we meet wilii a iourfuld di\ vsion of heaven in the Avestan pe.riod. 
Oaroninana, orihe Ab(xii;of Praise, remains the highest heaven, 
thu realm of bliss that is reached by traversing the throe lower 
heavens, called Huniata, or Good Thought, Hukhta, or Good 
Wonls, and Hvarehta, or Good Deeds, os beatiflclabodca for the 
soul.’i* 

The same writer also consiilors that, whilst 
Anagra Ilaochil in the Later Avesta designates 
GarOiimana, the expression Valiistd Anlius is a 
generic name for all four lie.avens. Sdderblom, on 
the other hand, takes Vahist a.s signifying the three 
inferior heavens, as op[X).sed to the supreme Garot- 
inftn, ‘ la f 6 Ucit 6 supr 6 me auprbs de Dieu,’^ whicli 
seems less likely. I’lie fourfold conception of 
heaven persists unchanged through the Palilavi 
and subsequent periods. So does the presentment 
of heaven as a place of ineffable bliss, in company 
with Ahura and his celestial court, and of brilliant, 
dazzling liglit. 

2. Hell.— In accordance with the Iranian love of 
symmetry, the place of the wicked after death is 
in all details tne exact opposite of tlie heavenly 
abode. The Gathic name of tins Inferno is Drfijo- 
demfina, * house of the druj (or of the lie) * — the 
later Pahlavi DrQzStman, or again Drfiji gereda, 
‘pit of the druj* (i.e. Angra Mainyus). Similarly 
it is Achistft Anhus, * the worst existence ’ — in the 
Ijatcr Avesta duz-ahil. Dhal la also holds that there 

1 Of. Welah, R6d ataw, ' abode of mujiiio,* though of course 
not with the same Bignllloatlon. 

* AUiranittehes Worterbuch, Stneeburg, 1904, i.e. 

8 Zoroautrian Theology, p. l78. 

4 La Vie future d'apris le Mazd^iamn, p. 100. 


are in the Later Avesta, by contrast to the one 
hell of the Odthas, four abodes of the damned— 
Dushmata (‘evil thought*), Dushukhta ('evil 
word’), Dushvarshta (‘evil deed’), and lastly the 
fourth or lowest hell, which has no specific name of 
its own in the Avesta, but is known as anaghra 
temah (* endless darkness *).' 

The miseries ami tortures of the souls in hell are 
terrible indeed. Moulton sums them up in a 
striking ])assage. 

* Hell Is full of darkness, sad voices, stench, foul food, and 
cold. It would scern that the uonceptiou of it sprang from the 
privalionsof winter on the steppes iiuring tlie migralioi^ south- 
ward, whan the nredonsness of the house-fire ina<lu Atar the 
very symbol of all that was best for man.* For the Iranian, 
hell and the demons were always in the north. The idea of 
darkness is the distinguishing feature of tiiu HoutMi of the Lie. 
It is worked out in the later fancy which fonet-ives the damned 
so close together that they snemetl an indi-sthignislmhle mass ; 
yet in the darkness mcli over wails, “1 .am alone!'* The 
symbolisin of Fire was kept Out of this eschatology’ for obvious 
reasons.'*'* 

3 . Purgatory. — Tims Muzdeism had its l^aradiso 
and Inferno ; had it also a Purgatorio ? Several 
scholars hold that such a state is indicated in 
Yasna xxxiii. 1 , by the verb now read by 
Bartholomae ‘ as hevieinydsaite, the Mhole sen- 
tence then reading : 

‘Thu Judgo shall act most Justly towanlH the wirlted, the 
just, and him in whom t he fiilsu and the riuht :ir<‘ conuningled ’ : 
(‘hei dem sieh fzngleichen Teilen] inischen w.is fabch uml was 
bei ihm recht ist')- 

Moulton® seems to consider that this ‘ discovery ’ of 
Bartholomae is in some sort of opposition to the 
view on the Pahlavi hnmlstaknn^ expounded by 
K. W. West, C. de Harlez, and oilier writers. 
The difference, however, is one of etymology 
merely. If the above view of Ys. xxxiii. 1 is right, 
then we shall have the ‘ middle state ’ recognized 
in the Avesta itself : if not, it must be looked 
upon as a later Pahlavi development. But in 
either case there does not seem to be the idea of a 
place oi purgation for souls after death. 

Vision of Arts*! Vlraf. — As medimval Christi- 
anity had its Dante who embodied the doctrine of 
the world beyond the grave in his immortal vision, 
so Sasanian Mazdeism had its famous iirose legend 
of the somewhat similar vision, by an unknown 
writer, of the saintly VirAf, which very ])robnbly 
was based on much more ancient traditional 
material. 

This short Pahlavi religious tractate known os 
the Artd-x Virdf Ndmah, ‘ Book of Arta-I Virftf,*’ 
has for centurio.s been a favourite work with all 
classes of the Pars! community. It was sometimeH 
read before large assemblies, with tljc eilect thus 
described by its learned editor, Dastur Iloshangji ; 

' It K)icaks volumes both for the elloolive bIvIij of the Artk 
Virftl Namak and for the implicit faith which the Varsis jjlaccd In 
what was written therein, that a few ycani ago, when the book 
used to be rcatl before them, ovor|»owered by conMcimiMicfW of 
guilt, the punishment for w’hieh wati so terrin<‘ally dt-acribod, 
they, but CBpeclally the gentler box, UBcd to weej). It was a 
inoNtafTeetingBpeetucle to witnesH the awakening coriBcieuco ex- 
hibiting itaclf in trickling tears.’ 

This popularity of the Vision is shown by the fact 
that, besides the original Pahlavi k'xt, which 
exists in two or tliree considerably divergent re- 
censions, translations into both Sanskrit and Guja- 
rfiti exist, besides several Persian versions, botli in 
prose and in poetry. Those poetical versions ure 
quite modern and were composed respectively in 
A.D. 1530-31, 1532-33, and 1679. 

In the very careful introductory essay prelixe<l 
to his edition, Uaug comes to the conclusion that 
the author, whoever ho may have been, must have 

1 P. 179. 

3 Similarly it is refordud that the early OhrlBtiiin miHsionarioi 
in the Scandinavian countrieH r«q>reBented to thi-ir rotM**rLH hfll 
as a place of intense cold ; the idea of Arc would have Huggebled 
comfort rather than suffering. 

8 Early Zoroastriamiem, p. 172 f. 

4 S.v. ‘ Myas.' ^ P. 175. * See below, p. 848 f. 

7 As we might say, ‘ Saint Vlraf.’ 
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lived after the time of the celebrated Zoroastriau 
theologian, Adarb&d Mahraspand, the minister of 
Sh&jpar II. (a.d. 809-379), but before the downfall 
of the Sasanian dynasty in the 7th cent., for the 
book undoubtedly belongs to Sasanian times, 
perhaps the 5th or 6th cent. A.D. 

The general course of the AriiXA, VirSf Ndmak 
— the trance and vision of the Zoroastrian seer and 
his visit under the guidance of the spirits Srdsh 
and Ataro, over the Chinvat Bridge, to the world 
beyond the tomb, first to the four lieavens, thence 
by command of Afiharmazd through the horrors of 
the Inferno, finally back to the divine throne in 
Garfitinan— is too well known to need recapitula- 
tion here. It is, however, of interest to note that, 
whilst Dante is supposed to visit the world of 
spirits in his actual living body, so that it is noted 
by the spirits as a marvel that his body oasts a 
shadow, Artft-I Vir&fs soul leaves his body whilst 
in the trance induced by mang, and thus dis- 
embo<lied makes the journe^r through heaven and 
hell. Here we have a striking analogy with the 
legend of Er, the son of Armenius, the Pamphylian, 
in Plato’s Repuhlic^'^ whose soul similarly leaves 
his body on the funeral-pyre and goes forth to 
view the spirit- world, but eventually (like that of 
Artft-I Virftf) returns to his body still lying on the 
pyre.* 

Both Artft-1 Virftf and Dante have the guidance 
of two celestial beings in their wonderful journeys. 
In the case of Dante the poet Vergil, and after- 
wards Beatrice, accompany and direct him through 
the spirit- world. With Artft-i Virftf it is the 
archangel Srfish (tlie Avestic Sraosha, the spirit of 
obe<lience, i,e, to the divine law) and the genius of 
fire, Ataro, who together act as guides through 
the realms of heaven and hell. As they enter 
hell, Artft-i Virftf remarks : 

* SrA«ih the Pious and Ataro the angel took hold of mv hand 
and 1 wont thenoe onwards unhurt. In that manner I beheld 
cold and heat, drougfht and stench, to such a dcfrree as I never 
saw nor heard of in the world. And when I went further, I 
also saw the greedy Jaws of Hell, like the most fri({htful pit, 
descendiri;; in a very narrow and fearful place ; in darkness so 
ffloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand ; and in such 
stench that every one into whoso nostrils that air ascends, will 
stni^^le and sta(r)(er and fall ; and on account of such close oon- 
finenient no man’s existence is endurable,' > 

Tho narrative continues : 

' 1 came to a place and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
os dreadful ITell ; on which river were many souls and fravoshis ; 
and some of them were not able to cross, and some crossed only 
with great dithciilty, and some crossed easily, and I asked thus, 
** Whut river is this? and who are those people who stand so 
distressed?” SrOsh the Pious and Ataro the angel said : "This 
river is the many tears which men shod from the eyes, for the 
departed. They shed those tears unlawfully, and they swell 
this river. Those w'ho are not able to cross over are those for 
whom, after their departure, much lamentation and weeping 
were made ; and those (who cross) more easily, are those for 
whom less was made. Speak forth to the world thus : * When 
are in the world make no lamentation and weeping unlaw- 
ully, for so much harm and diinculty may oome to the souls of 
your departed."" ♦ 

The crossing of a river as tho means of entrance 
into tlie spirit- world i.s, of course, a commonplace 
of literature. We find it in Homer and Vergil, 
from whom Dante has borrowed his four infernal 
rivers, Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus. 
It is also a commonplace of Iranian eschatology, as 
in the Avestic description of tho adventures or the 
soul after death, which have been borrowed whole- 
sale in tho Qur an, 

It may he observed how very large a projiortion 
of Arta-i Vlrftf’s vision (no fewer than 83 out of 
the total 101 chapters) is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of hell, whilst the description of heaven 
occupies only nine chapters. On the other hand, 
In the vision of heaven, as compared with that of 
liell, there is a certain orderly arrangement observ- 
able, whilst an entire want of order prevails in the 
long rdle of the various crimes and their punish- 
Ix. 13. 8x. 10. 5xvlU. 1-0. 4xYi.2-12. 


ments in the infernal regions — literally, *Ubi 
nullus ordo sed sempitemus horror inhabitat.’ 

It is a carious fact that all the suftererB in Artft-I 
Virftf 8 hell are anonymous, with the single excep* 
tion of the lazy man, whose name seems to have 
been Davftnos, and who is punished like Dives, the 
rich man in the gospel, solely because of his 
laziness, since, when *he was in the world, he 
never did an]r good work.’ Yet, whilst his whole 
body was being gnawed by khrafatraSt his right 
foot alone was untouched, * for that he once with 
this right foot cast a bunch of grass before a 
ploughing ox,* so that his solitary good deed went 
not unrewarded. 

Of the many and very miscellaneous kinds of 
sin and of their terrible and often grotesque ohas- 
tisements enough has been said in the art. SiN 
(Iranian). But these punishments of the wicked 
in the Arta-i Virdf Ndmak appear in no particular 
order, and, at least as regards hell, * there is 
nowhere anv system or plan perceptible.*^ 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the Inferno 
of both Virftf and Dante is the position assigned to 
the evil spirit, the arch-enemy of God and tlie 
dominant ruler of hell. The climax of Dante’.s 
Inferno is the vast figure of Lucifer frozen in the 
lowest depths of netlier hell at tho apex of the 
inverted cone in which it is formed. In tho Artd-l 
Vtr&f AdjwaA Ahriman (Angra Mainyus or Ganrak 
Minfti) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which 
apparently is fixed in the very centre of the earth. 
Here the evil spirit ridicules and mocks the un- 
fortunate sinners. And, just as, after beholding 
tho horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once 
out to tho southern hemisphere and the sorener 
atmosphere of Purgatory, so Sr6sh and Ataro take 
hold of Artft-I Virftf’s haml at the same juncture 
and lead him forth ‘from that dark, terrible, 
fearful place,* back to tho eternal light of the 
presence ^of Afiharmazd—for it is a peculiarity of 
this Vision that it lie^ns with the brief visit to 
the celestial court before the soul of the seer is 
led to the infernal regions. 

The account of heaven is comparatively brief. 
Artft-i Virftfs three first heavens are those of the 
stars, the moon, and the sun, whilst the fourth 
and last is the all-glorious GarOtmftn, wherein is 
the throne of Ailharmazd. Brilliant light and 
glory are the characteristics of the heavens of both 
the Persian and the Italian seers, and adorn the 
blessed souls who inhabit them. Both Dante and 
Artft-1 Virftf behold in their rosi)ectivo paradises 
the soul of tho first progeniUir of the human racie— 
Adam in tho case of Dante, Gayomard in the case 
of Artft-i Virftf. 

But what about the que.stion of a purgatory? 
Certainly, immediately after the passage of the 
great river described alnive, Virftf says ; 

' I came to a place and saw the souls of several people who 
remained in the sain^ posiUon. And 1 asked tho victorious 
Srdsh the Pious and AUiro the an{(el : "Who^are they? and 
why remain they here? " Srdsh the Pious and Ataro the anijfcl 
said : "They call this place Hamistagftn, and these souls remain 
in this place till the ttesurrection ; and they are the souls of 
those men whose jjfood works and sins are e^iual, ... for every 
one whoso gooti works are three scruples more than his sins, 
iroes to Heaven ; they whose sin is In excess go to Hell ; thev 
in whom both are Mual remain among these Haniistagftn till 
the Resurrection. Their punishment is cold or heat from the 
revolution of the atmosphere, and they have no other 
adversity 1 ' * 

This doctrine of the Hamlstagftn is curiously like 
the Irish conception of Limbo in the ‘Vision of 
Adamnan* {Fia Adamnain) as the place ‘at the 
hither side of the lightless land for those whose 
good and evil have been equal.’ Many writers, 
molnding J. J. Modi, see in the Hamlstf^&n the 
analogue of the Christian Purgatory. This is, 
however, scarcely tenable. It is true that, as in 

1 Haug, Artd-i Virdf Sdmak, Introductory Essays, p. Ixix. 

* vi. 
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the Christian Purgatory, the sufferings of these 
souls will eventually come to an end, but there is 
no idea of purgation by suffering, as in Dante’s 
Purgatorio. The Pahlavi name & a plural of the 
adjective hamistakf meaning *in equilibrium, or 
stationary,’ and is no doubt derived from the idea 
•f a balance in which the two scales are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, there- 
fore, in the Iranian, the Irish, and the Italian 
visions, would seem more akin to those neutrals of 
whom Dante writes : 

* Che riiser eensa Infamia e sensa lodo.' ^ 

Even if we accept Bartholomae’s reading and 
translation of the Avestan term in Ys. xxxiii. 1, 
already referred to, the etymology of hnmlstakdn 
(or hamestagdn^ as sometimes written) remains 
obvious and certain. 

Wo need not hero enter into the question’ as 
to the indebtedness of the Arta-I Viraf legend to 
older Hebrew Vision literature of the same kind. 
That the central idea of describing the secrets of 
the other world under the allegorical form of a 
journey undertaken by a living man, guided by 
supernatural beings tlirough the realms beyond 
the tomb, and even no inconsiderable part of the 
details of the description, may have been borrowed 
by n Persian writer from some Jewish original 
is by no means unlikely, especially when we re- 
member that most chiLracteristic tendency of the 
Iranian mind towards the adaptation and assimila- 
tion of outside theories and ideas which has been 
so marked thrtiugh the whole course of its histiry. 
Nevertheless W. Bousset writes : 

* Km scheint mir der Deweis erbrscht, daas wir in der eranisohen 
R0li(fion die Heimal Jener bunten Phantoaien und jencr 
ekatatiachen Mjatik zu michen habon.' * 

5. Duration. — For the Gdthas there is little 
<loubt that the duration of both heaven and hell 
was conceived as eternal, os shown by the phrases 
yavoi vupdit ‘in oniiie saeculum,'’ anicretditi, 
‘eternity,^ utayiitd^ ‘ perpetuity,’ applied to both 
the blessed o.nd the damned. Later theology, 
however, .seems to have modified this teaching, at 
least as regards the infernal regions. As has been 
remarked in art. Salvation (Iranian), the great 
flood of molten metal at the end of time and the 
final resurrection and regeneration {tanu-i pa^n) 
is, according to some of the Pahlavi writers, to 
purify even hell and the wicked therein ; 

upraise to Him, the mcrdful Lord, who ... at the end ehall 
deliver even the wicked from Hell and restore the whole 
Creation In puritj.' * 

LrriiRATtJRX. — J. H. Moulton, Early Eorooitriamam (HL\ 
London, 1913, cap. leot. v. ‘The iMWt Thi^'; M. N. Dhalla, 
Zoroantrian Theology from the Earlieet Tiinei to the Present 
Day, New York, WH^esp. ohs. vH.. viii., xix., xx., xxxl., xxxii. ; 
N. Sttderblom, La Vie future d aprlte le MazdHtme, tr. from 
Swedish bj J. de Cotissanjres, Paris, 1001, esp. chs. i. 9 1, ii. $ 1 ; 
L. C. Casartelli, La PhUoeophie rfMgieuae du MazdAisme sow 
lee Sassanides, Louvain, 1884, ch. vii., Eng. tr. by Firoz 
Jamaspjl Dastur, The PhUosophjf of the Mazdayasnian Edigion 
under the Sasaanids, Bombay, 1889. For the Artd-i virdf 
Ndmak, see the ed. of Hoshangjl JarnaspH Asa, M. Hang, and 
K. W. West, The Book qf Arad VxrOf, Bombay and Ixmdon, 
1^2 ; Glossary and Index to same by West and Tiaug, Bombay, 
isri; a French translation by A. flarth^leniy, Ardd Yir^- 
Eamak, ou JAvre d'Ardd Paris, 1887 ; a new ed. of the 

Pahlavi text, with Persian and Oujar&ti trr. by Dosbur 
kaikhosru Jamaspji, Bombay, 1002 ; L. C. Casartelli, ‘The 
Persian Dante,' in The Daetur Hoahang Memorial Volume, da 

1018. L. C. Casartblu. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Muhammadan).- 
The Qur'an abounds in pictures of the life after 
death. There is, however, a certain monotony in 
them, for they mosUy present the same ideas, fre- 
quently repeated. Tliey consist of three factors— 
(1) resurrection, ( 2 ) judgment, ( 3 ) heaven and hell 

1 Inferno, iii. 86. 

s Ably discussed by M. Gaster in JR AS, 1803. 

8 ARW iv. [1001] 160. 

4 DtnAort, ed. P. B. Pethotan, Bombay, 1874-1917, vol. U. oh. 
81, » 6. 


—with occasional references to the state between 
death and the resurrection. Some of the passages 
reflect ideas which most have been current at the 
time : 

* How will it be when the angels take their souls, smiting their 
tacos and tholr backs? ' i 

This implies a coiitem()orary belief in the angels 
who visit man in the grave and boat the wicked.’ 
Abundant descriptions of heaven and hell are found, 
used for warning to disbelievers and encouragement 
to believers. As in Christian eschatology, the con- 
dition of souls in the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection was not made clear in the 
early writings. Later speculation busied itself with 
the problem. Some held that the spirits of the 
faithful were taken up through the seven heavens 
into the presence of God, and then returned to 
the grave for the examination by the two uiigcds, 
Mnnkir and Nakir. Martyrs were regarded, not 
as remaining in the graves, but as living iii the 
presence of Grod, where ‘there is no fear for them, 
and they shall not be grieved.’’ The spirits of 
common believers stiiy near the graves, or, some 
hold, are in the lowest heaven with Adam. In- 
fidels are beaten before and behind by the two 
examining angels, then crushed down into the 
earth ana left to be bitten by great serpents. 
Their cries of pain may be heard by all, except 
men andyiwn,?. 

OncQ the camel of Muhammad Hhiod in passing a graveyard, 
and Muhammad said, * Surely the inlldi-lH are punished in 
their graves, and, if I were not afraid you would leave off l)ury- 
ing, verily I would call on Ood to let you hear whal I now hear.* 4 

The infidel’s own foul actions come to him as a 
devil with a hideous face, and taunt him," as his 
evil deeds pursue and taunt the sinner in Zoroas- 
trian eschatology. On the basis of Qtir'an, Ixxxiii. 
7-10, some say that the soul of the sinner awaits 
judgment in a pit in hell. 

The general iaeas of th«? resurrection arc borrowed 
from Judaism and Chnstianity, with the addition 
of some details from Zoroastrianism. The resur- 
rection will comeat a time w'hen evil is triumphant 
on the earth. 

Ood will say to the angels, * Bring out those that nhall bo sent 
to hell.' They will »ay, ‘ How many are they?*, und Ood will 
say, * Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand.' o 

The body of the resurrection will bo a body of 
flesh, regenerated from the os sacrum, from which 
man was created,"^ The In^dy will bo created naked 
and uncircumcisod, ‘as at the first creation.’ 
When Muhammad’s wife, 'A’isha, objected that it 
was indecent, he replied, ‘The biiHiness of the day 
will be too momentous to permit people looking at 
one another.’® God will judge from great books 
each as long as one can see. But a bit of j)aper 
with the Muslim oonfossion on it will outweigh all 
the evil deeds of a man’s life.® Muslims will ask 
Adam to intercede for them at the judgment, but 
lie cannot, for he has sinned. Nor can Noah, 
Abraham, Mose.s, or Jesus, but Muhammad will 
do it. After the judgment men will pass over the 
bridge al-Aaraf. Muslims will go swiftly and 
easily, some in the twinkling of an eye, some like 
lightning, some like wind, some like birds, some 
like swift horses, some like camels. Of those who 
fall ofl’, God will allow Muhammad to bring back 
all in whose heart there is any good. God will 
even bring into paradise a hand nil of men who 
have never done any good, and will purify them 
till they are pure as pearls. 

Descriptions of the state of the good au<l of the 
evil in paradise and hell are almost entirely in 

1 xlvli. 29. 2 See art. EHcnATOix)»Y, S 9. 

8 Qur'an, iii. 164. 4 Miahkat ul-Mnnnlnh, i. 80. 

» lb. 1. 40. 

8/6. xxlli. 8; in ch. 10 Adam aska the sumo qucatlon and 
retteives tho same answer. 

7 /ft. xxill. 9. 8 /ft. xxiii. 10. 

• /ft. xxlU. 11. 
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terms of the senses. The life in paradise is 
described in terms of luxury, pleasure, and rest— 
which would naturally app^ to Uie Arab of the 
desert. 

ParadiM is i)etior than anything^ in tho world. It is a garden 
in whirh arc rivers of water, flowing springs, branching trues 
with all kinds of fruit. There shall the saints recline on ex)ucheB, 
on green cushions, and on bcautifal carpets, bedec^ked with 
bracelets of gold and with pearls, wearing green robes of silk and 
brocade. Fruits shall be witliiu reach, and whatever they call 
for shall be served them. Around Uiem shall go eternal youths, 
with goblets, ewers, and a cup of flowing >vine. No heada<!ho shall 
they feel therefrom, nor shall their wits be dimmed. They shall 
iK* served by large ovcd damsels of modest glance. They shall 
see tho angels reclining about tho tlirouo, praising their Lord.l 

In the traditions the same description is carried 
on. Mjshkut al-Masahiht xxiii. 13, is devoted to 
a description of paradise. 

It is made of gold and silver bricks, with musk for mortar ; its 
gravel is {tuarls and rubies ; its earth saffron. If a man from 
paradise were to appear and show the rings on his wrists, the 
Nplendonr of Ihoin would hide the splendour of the sun. Every- 
thing is there whirh the senses can desire or which will delight 
the eye. A tree grows there under which one might ride for a 
\ ear and come Uj no end. Every person will l)e pleased with 
Ins own place and not envy another. If a man wish to cultivate 
land, he may, and fruit will ripen and grow in a motnont. No 
one will sleep there, for sleep is death's brother. All men and 
women are beautiful. The youth of meti is renewed, and they 
enter paradise as beardless youths. In other places they are 
said to lie in the prime of life at the i^e of thirty. 

The A?7rw, the female companions of faithful 
men in paradise, are described in the Qur^dn as 
maidens, modest and beautiful, of equal age.* 
Kemornhoring the ^Iden streets and gates of 
pearl in tlie hook of Revelation, Christians have 
often asked if the sensuous descriptions of paradise 
in tho Qurdn, and still more in the traditions, 
were not to be understood as figurative expressions 
of sjnritual ideas. Here and iJere a sect of Isiftm 
has so interpreted them. Mirza Ghulilm Ahmad 
of Qadian, tlie leader of a sect of Indian Muslims, 
known as the Ahmadiyyali, argues® against the 
material interpretation of heaven. There are, he 
siiys, no cows and beo.s in heaven to make milk and 
honey. The goods of heaven are secrets from the 
eartli,^ so they cannot be material things. Qur*dn, 
ii. 23, ‘ tliey are provided with fruit,’ has been mis- 
inUrpreted. It moans that they shall eat not fruits 
like those of the earth, but spiritual fruits. 

‘Heaven and hell, according to th® Holy Quran, are images 
and representations of a man’s own spiritual life In tills world. 
They are not new material worlds which come from the outside. 
It is true that they shall bo visible and palpable, call them 
material if you please, hut they are only embodiments of the 
spiritual facts of this world. . . . llcaren and hell, according 
to Moslem belief, are the images of the actions which we per* 
form hero below.’® 

This, however, has not been the general orthodox 
position of T.slam. The literalness of interpreta- 
tion in tradition is forcibly illustrated in Mishkat 
al’Masahih, xxiii. 13 ; 

' Muswuhnen will ba given strength and vigonr in paradise to 
have connection with many w'onien. It was said, “ O messenger 
of Ood, will a man be able to connect himself with many 
women ? " His Majesty wiid, “ Ths powers of one hundred men 
will be given to out man.” • 

There are, however, elements of spiritual appre- 
ciation, both in the Qurdn and in the traditions. 
Qurdiif xlvii. 16 f., e.^., couples among the goods 
of paradi.se all kinds of fruit and the forgiveness 
of the I.^rd. MishJeat aZ-Maaabiht xxiiC 14, is 
headed ‘ On Seeing God.’ 

Muliammod said, ' Men shall see God as one sees this moon.' 

‘ They will see Gml In {laradiso, and will love the sight of Him 
better than anything else.’ Then ho repeated QttFan, x. 27: 
‘To those who do w’hat is good, goodness and increase! nor 
shall blackness or abasement cover their faces I these are the 
follows of Paradise, they shall dwell therein for aye.* 

Al-Ghaz&li said : 

‘ Nothing of the delights of paradise can be compared to the 

1 See Qht. Iv. 45 ff., Ivi. 1-30, xlvll. 16 fl., xvlii. 30 £f., xxxvii. 
39 IT., xxii. 28 ff., x. 9, xxxviii. 50 ff., Ixxvi. 12 ff., et al. 
s xxxviii. 62, Iv. 66, et al. 

In Ills Teachings lelam, Eng. tr., TiOndon, 1910. 

•* wxli. 17, P. M i f. 


delight of meeting God ; for the other bodily enjoyments of 
paradise dumb animals share with the believer, but this is 
reserved for him alone.* ^ 

The suffering of the unbeliever, like the reward 
of the faithful, was conceived in material terms. 
The Qurdn is rich in passages threatening tortures 
to the damned — *the companions of the fire,’ as 
they are most often called. 

They will live ‘ In hot blasts and boiling water and a shade of 
pitchy smoke.' They * shall broil upon a burning Are. shall be 
griven to drink from a boiling spring ! no food shall they have 
save from the foul thorn, which shall not fatten nor avail against 
hunger.’ They shall abide therein for ages. No cool thing shall 
they taste or drink. Nineteen angels are set over hell as Its 

S iuurdians. ‘Whenever a troop of them [who disbelieve in 
leir Ijord] is thrown in, the keeuura shall ask them, “ Did not 
a Warner come lo you ? ” They snail say, “ Yea, a w'arner came 
to us, and we called him a liar, and said, ‘ has not sent 
down aught ; ve are but in great error.’ ” And they shall say, 
“ Had we but listened or hod sense, we had not been amongst 
the fellows of the blase I ” ’ They will broil in the Are, and, 
‘ whenever their skins are well done,' then other skins will be 
given them, ‘that they may taste the torment.’ Here in the 
hell of Are they will dwell fur ever and over.’^ 

The traditions amplify, 8ometirae.s to grotesque- 
ness, the physical tortures of disbelievers. Am/t- 
k(tt al‘Masabihf xx. 15, is devoted to descriptions 
of * The Fire and its People.’ 

The fire of hell shall he seventy times as hot as the fire of the 
world. God will make the bodies of the infldels largo, so that 
they may suffer more. They will he given food infinitely loath- 
some, of which they will eat and still l>e hungry. They will be 
bitten by serpents as large as two hundred camels, and by 
scorpions as laige os mulea, and the bites sliall give pain for 
forty years. 

That tho pains of hell are eternal is a tenet of 
Isl&.m. When it is said that, since all things fieshy 
arc temporal, tho bodies of tho unfaithful must Jit 
last be ac,stroycd, answer Is made that Cod is all- 
powerful and can do what He will, or that they 
will bo rc-created, after they have been burned, 
that their tortures may proceed. 

Tho ultimate assignment to pariullse or hell is 
on the basis of belief or dislielief in Muhammad’s 
mission. In general, ethical con.siderations are not 
regarded in the assignment of a man’s destiny. One 
passage in the Qiir^dn has been made tho {>asis fur 
the theory of a Muslim purgatory : 

* There is not one of you that will not go down to it,— that is 
settled and decided by the Lord.'* 

Some hold that this refers only to the passage of 
all souls over the bridge al-Aar:if ; some that all 
must pass through hell, but that to believers it 
will be cool and pleasant ; and some that this text 
warrants the belief in a purgatory for such Muslims 
as need to be purified from sin, unless they have 
died in battle. 

Muslim theology has divided both heaven and 
hell into regions. The Qur'an^ like the Jewish 
traditions, speaks of seven heavens,* but the abodes 
of the blest are reckoned as eight : Daru’l-Qarar, 

‘ the abode of rest,* ® Daru’s-Bal&m, ‘ the abode of 
j^ace,’ • Jannatu’l-’^uld, ‘ the garden of eternity,’ ’ 
Ulliyuii, * the garden of the Most High,’ * Jannatu’l- 
Firdaus, *the garden of Paradise,’* Jannatu’l- 
Mft’wft, ‘the garden of refuge,*^® Jannatn’n-Na’im, 
‘the garden of pleasure,*^ Jannati ’Adin, ‘the 
garden of Eden.’ ” These are doubtless synonymous 
terms in the Qiif^dUy but tradition made them the 
names of different realms of bliss. 

Likewise the different words used for hell have 
been taken to signify seven different realms of 
torture, as distributed among the adherents of the 
various religions, on the autnority of a passage in 
the Qur'dn : 

* It baa tevan doon ; at every door M there a separate party 
of thorn.' 

I Quoted in Klein, Religion of Jaldm, p, 96. 

» See Qur. Ivl. 40 f., IxxxvUl. 1-7, Ixxvfil. 21-80, Ixvii. 0-12, Iv. 
68 f., Ixx., IxxU. 24, Ixxiv. 26-32, cl., et al. 

3 xix. 72. 4 xxlil. 17. « xl. 42. 

« vi. 127. 7 XXV. 16. 8 Ixxxui. 18. 

3 xvili. 107. xxxll. 19. n v. 70. 

13 lx. 73. 13 XV. 44. 
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Jahannam (Gehenna), the purgatorial fire, ie for 
Muslims;^ La^i, the flaming fire, for Chriatians 
al-9uUmah, the raging fire, for Jews Sa'Ir, the 
blazing fire, for SaoEeans;^ Saqar, the Acorching 
lire, for the Magi;* Al-Jahim, the fierce fire, for 
idolaters;* Hamiyeh, the abyss, for hypocwites.'^ 
There is no evidence that such classification of 
either the regions of reward or those of punishment 
was in Muhammad’s thought. 

If the paradise of Isl&m is almost lacking in 
spiritual satisfaction, its hell is entirely without 
spiritual torment. The torture of an accusing con- 
science, the absence from the vision of Gbtl, the 
sting of remorse, are nowhere expressed. Physical 
torture is magnified and multiplied, but no word 
is uttered of that greater suffering which the 
sensitive soul may endure through its own self- 
condemnation. 

See also art. Eschatology, § 9. 

liiTHRATum.— In addition to that tueiitloned under EsoniTO- 
LOGY, the great collection of traditions iii MUhkat ol-MaidfAh 
deals with this subject in bk. xxlli. (Enff. tr. by A. N. Matthews, 
t vole., Oalcutta, lSCfr-10); Al-GhazAli's tractate on eschato- 
logy, Ad-Dmirraal-Fdkhira, tr. L. Gautier, La 
Geneva, 1878; M. Wolff, Muhaminedanitehe JlidkatologU, 
I^eipzig, 1872, in a translation of a writing of recent date, author 
unknown ; R. Leszynsky, MohammeJanisohe Traditionen iiber 
dan yungBUOrrk.ht^ llerlin, lOOd ; B. Sell, 7'hs Faith <\f lildtn^, 
Lonilom 180S * Stanley Lane>Pooie, Studkn tn a Motqut^, do. 
1803 ; F. A. Klein, Religion of do. 1900. 

Irving F. Wood. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Teutonic). -Our 
knowledge of early Teutonic ideas as to the state 
of the dead is entirely a matter of inference, as 
there are no extant sources from which direct 
information relating to that period can bo obtiunod. 
For laf45r times, coinciding in date with the intro- 
duction and establishment of Christianity in N. 
Europe, there is a considerable body of evidence, 
but mainly from one source — the early literature 
of Iceland. As tliis is not free from Christian and 
oven classical iniluence, some care must be exercised 
in acfceptiiig the statements found there and in 
drawing conclusions from them ; but there can be 
no doubt that with due precautions the evidence 
from this source is of the greatest value and that 
in the main it is of a very reliable character. 

For the long pre-liistorio period which lies 
beyond these written records the only evidence 
of any kind is that furnished by the science of 
arcliteology. The great advances which this has 
made in recent times have established one fact 
which is of much significance as an indication of 
early Teutonic Iwlieis n^garding the dead. From 
the earliest stone age down to the later iron age 
tliere can be traced tne practice of depositing with 
the dead of either sex, whether simply buried or 
previously burned, not only aiticles of clothing 
and personal adornment, but weapons, utensils 
and implemenU of various kinds, ana even articles 
of food and drink. While to a certain extent this 
might be accidental or at least not significant, all 
analogy and probability point to the conclusion 
that the practice was usually deliberate and full 
of meaning, and was based on the view that the 
deceased person still had some interest in, or some 
nse for, such articles as accompanied his or her 
I>ody in its final resting-place. Whatever tho 
exact oircumstances of the life after death might 
be, its requirements were obviously supposed to 
have some analog^y with those of the living person 
and to require similar provision to be made for 
them. It is possible that this view may have 
undergone considerable modification in later times, 
and that latterly the depositing of such articles 
in the grave was rather a lingering convention 
than the result of a real belief in tlieir necessity 
or usefulness : conventional survivals of the practice 

1 xix. 69, et al. 2 Ixx. 16. s civ. 4. 

* iv. 11. « liv. 48. « ii. 118 

7 ci. 8. 


are in fact still widely existent in Teutonic os well 
as in other countries. From the Icelandic cwidcnce, 
however, it appears most probable that on the 
whole the ori^al belief which formed the basis 
of the custom remained in full vigour so long as 
the old religion survived. For those who held 
this belief the dead not only retained tlieir person- 
ality, but had a definite aliode in the grave in 
Avliich they had been placed; in later times it Is 
cspeiually the grave-mound Unit figures as the 
actual home of the decca.s(‘d, who is regarded as 
normally occupying it even at a time long after 
that in which no lived. As the dead liad thus a 
fixed abode, it was natural that the surviving 
kinsfolk should regard it with res[.c‘et, even for 
several generations, and that a certain cult of the 
dead should ari.se, which in special cases might 
develop into partial or complete worship. It is 
in this connexion that evidence on tlie subject 
first makes its appearance in written sources. 
Ecclesiastical regulations framed in (lermany in 
the 8Lh and 9tn CGnturics make rcforenco W 
‘sacrificia mortuorum’ (a.d. 742); ‘ .'^aciilcgiiim 
ad sepulchra mortuorum,* and * .sacrilegium siqicr 
defunctos, id esb dadsisas’ (c. 82.1), the moaning 
of the Old Saxon word dafhisifs being donbtfuh 
The prominence of the grave-inouml as the place 
of burial is also shown by the enact nient that the 
bodies of Christian Saxons arc to ho taken to the 
churchyard for interment, ‘ct non ad tumulos 
paganoruin.* The same association of the mound 
with heathenism appears in phrases whicdi survive 
quite late in Scariainavian documents (soniotimes 
in forms which have become almost unintelligible, 
such as frd hei^nuin hataji, * from heathen mound,’ 
as an expression for ‘ from ancient- times.’ 

The bare suggestions eonvcycil by these brief 
phrases are quite ii. accordance with the details 
which can be gathered from the old Icidandic 
poems and sagas, in many of which there occur 
passages bearing directly upon tho thcmie. In 
those records the grave-mound is as normally the 
abode of tho stirring and conncioiis dead as tho 
ordinary house is of the living person. There is 
practically no change except that the dweller in 
the mound (the haugbui) no longer has Ids place 
among the living. Sometimes the mound is 
ancient and its occupant belongs to remote times 
— so remote th.at even his name has been for- 
gotten — hut he is still able to apjioar to the living 
and even to answmr their inquiries as to his own 
identity. 

Bo it wiM with King OgVRhl of RogalaiKi in Norway, who 
gave answer as to the time at which ho lived U) one who was 
Just autling out to wttle in hjelaud.i Anot.hei- early kina, 
Vatnar, appesred to a morohant who had told hie etory, while 
his ship lay beside tho grave-tnouncl, and revvurded him by 
initructions how to find treasure in the mound.- 

In other tales the persons aiul ineideiite’ are 
still more legendary or unreal, a.s in those of 
Helgi and Sigriin, or of Ifervor and AngantJ^r, 
in ^ich the iinagination of the poet has invested 
the belief with marvellous touches of pathos and 
terror. Such instances might have little value in 
themselves os evidence for any acl-ual belief, but 
the practice of mound -burial remained in vogim 
so late in Iceland that various tales of the dead 
inhabitants have all the freshness of reality about 
them. 

ThiiB LandndmaMk tells of a certain Asinund, one of the 
early iettlera, who wiw laid In a «hip with a tlirnll boHide Iiim. 
A woman who wa* paasing the mound heard him m ile a vtr.se, 
in which he expressed his dislike at being burdened with sueb 
a companion ; the mound was therefore opened and tho thrull 
removed.*'* 

The famous Gunnar of HHf^arendi (killed in tMM)> was seen i)y 
moonlight in his open mound, i« wliich four Jigiits were also 
burning ; he wore a jo} ous look and recited a verse ttl>out 

1 Hdl/B Saga, 2. 

2 LandndnuthOk, Reykjavik, p. 231. 

2 Landndmabvk, bk. ii. oil. 6. 
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himmlf in % voice which wm eudible et some dietance off.i The 
poet Thorleif, who died aiK>ut the same time, at a later date 
came out o( hie luound and helped a shepherd-lad to oomplete 
a veree in praiee of himself ; as the lad woke up from his vuion. 
he saw the poet's back as he disappeared into the mound 
again.3 Even a Christian like the i»>lonist Asdlf, who died 
early in the 10th rent., was still Interested In the state of his 
iprave and the resllnff-place of his bones a full century later.* 

So active were some of the dead, and so effective 
in the doing of harm to the living, that strong 
measures had to be taken to replace them to a 
quieter state. Others, again, were formidable 
only when an attempt was made to enter the 
mound and rob them of their treasures. Tales 
of the performance of this perilous task are some- 
times told of historical personages, but are more 
characteristic of the fictitious type of saga, in 
which the hmighui becomes a stock character and 
is the subject of some grim narratives. Of those 
who leave the quiet of the mound in order to 
trouble the living there are some notable instances 
even in the more historical sagas, and many 
examples from the traditional lore of later times. 
The extensive ghost-literature of Iceland, indeed, 
both ancient and modern, affords one of the 
strongest proofs of the persistence of this belief 
in the individual survival of the dead among their 
old surroundings. Nor was their range confined 
to tlie immediate neighbourhood of the burial- 
place ; they were, especially in the night or 
twilight, but exceptionally even in broad day- 
light, able to revisit the homestead and enter the 
houses, from which they sometimes even drove 
away the living occupants. The supreme example 
of tlds is the story of the hauti tings at ¥x6ti6, on 
SmTefellsness in the year lOOl, where the aggressive 
dead had finally to be expelled by a regular process 
of legal ejectment.* 

When other means failed, the approved remedy 
was to op<*!i the mound and remove the body to 
some more distant place and, in the last resort, 
to burn it. It is thus clear that in the later days 
of the old religion the burning of the body was 
destructive of the real personality of the dead ; 
whether this was so in earlier times when cremation 
was usual is a question which cannot be answ'ered. 

The attachment of the dead to the old home is 
also shown by certain instances in which the living 
person gives instructions as to his own burial. 

nrapp in Lsxilrdal (dylntf about 940) gave orders that he 
was to ne burip<l in a standing; posture under the doorway of 
his hall, so that he nilt;ht continue to keep a waUdifuI eye 
upon his household and homestead. Ifin manner of doinK so 
was so little appreciated that In the end his body was removed 
and subsequently burned, Uie ashes beiriff disposed of at sea.* 
In a neighbouring district, at a slightly later date (988), Tungu- 
Udd requested his friends to take him up to Hk&neyjarfell and 
bury him there, so that he might be able to look over all the 
neighbourhood ; and his request was carried out.® 

In place of the artificial grave-mound a natural 
hill or hillock was Bomotimes regarded aa the 
abode to which members of a particular family 
retired on their departure from this life. 

Thus the heathen kinsmen of an early Christian woman- 
settler in Iceland, Au6r or Uffr, had a religious respect for the 
hillocks on which she ha<i raised crosses and performed her 
devotions ; ‘ they believed that they died into the hillocks, and 
Thdr'd' Qellir was led into them before he assumed the position 
of a chief. *7 Another early settlor, Thdrdlf, ' had so much 
revereni;e for the hill that stood on the ness, which he lulled 
lielgafoll,* that he made it a place of sanctuary, *and it was 
the belief of Th6r6lf and his kinsfolk that they all died into the 
hill.’® On the evening before Thdrdif’s son Thorstein was 
drowned his shepherd saw the hill opened up towards the 
north ; within it large fires were burning, there was sound 
of revelry and drinking, and he cduld hear that greetings 
were given to Thorstein and his companions, and that to the 
former was assigned the seat of honour over against his 
father.® 

Other instances of the same belief are found in 


1 N}diU Soffa. 78. 

® Landndmabdk, ii. 16. 

® Laitdafla Saga, 17, 24. 
7 Ijandndmabiik, ii. 16. 

® lb, 11. 


3 FtoAeyjarMt, i. 214. 

4 Byrbyggja Saga, 61-66. 
« HcBnua-jtdris Saga, 20. 
® Eyrbyggja Saga. 4. 


Selth6rir and his kinsmen, who died into Tb6ris- 
berg, and Krdku-Hreiffar, who * chose to die into 
Maeiifell.*^ The casual manner in which these 
are mentioned in the sonroea indicates that the 
idea was a familiar one which required no explana- 
tion or comment. 

That the mound and its occupant were hold in 
respect by the surviving relatives was natural and 
usual, and traces of tins have survived to the 
present day in the Scandinavian countries. That 
such respect might also assume the character of 
actual worship of the dead is olearly indicated bv 
tlie ecclesiastical prohibitions quoted above, though 
^sitive evidence lor the nractice is not common. 
Some of the early Swedish kings are recorded to 
have been honoured in this way. Grim Kamban, 
the first settler in the Feerttes, ‘was worshipped 
when dead on account of his popularity.’* 

The scarcity of such instances may indicate 
that the practice was falling into disuse in the 
later centuries of heathenism, though it certainly 
survived in Germany at the close of the 10th cent, 
to such an extent that it was necessary for the 
Church to denounce the ‘oblationes, quae in 
miibusdam locis ad sepulchra mortuorum fiunt.** 
There are even apparent survivals of sacrifice to 
the dead in almost modern times, but it is doubtful 
how far these are of real importance as evidence 
for any continuation of the old belief. In the 
older Scandinavian period there is reason for 
believing that the name of ‘elf’ (d//)wa8 one of 
the designations of the dead, and it is a natural 
inference from this that the ceremony known as 
dlfabldt was primarily intended either to honour 
or to propitiate the spirits of the departed. On 
the other liand, there is no evidence that the usual 
funeral feast had any such character, although 
the dead themselves might occasionally be present 
at it. 

This is related to have happened among the other strange 
events at Fr664, when the drowned Thdrodd and his companions 
came into the hall in the evening in their wet clothes. Ths 
company were pleased at their appearance, ‘ for It was regarded 
as a truth that drowned men had a good reception from the 
goddess Rdn, if they came to their own funeral feast.'® 

Sometimes the appearance of the deiid in com- 

K with each other was a token of coming death 
blicrs. 

When BdrO in Evjaflrth (about 080) was leaving the house of 
his sister-in-law, his wife turned round to look after him and 
fell down in a faint. ' 1 saw dead men,’ she explained, ' coming 
to meet Bdrtf, and he must bo fey ; wo shall not meet again.’ * 
The death of the foster-brothers of Olafedal by each other's 
hand (about 1026) was preceded by the appearance, close bo the 
farm of Qarpsdal, of 'Thorgeir U&varsMon and nine other men 
who hod fallen along with him. They were all blood-stainud, 
and they wnlktid past the farm until they came to a stream 
near it, where they disappeared.® 

The fore- warnings thu.s mven by the voluntaiy 
appearance of the dead might also be attained by a 
deliberate process of interrogating them ; but for 
this end it was necessary to * wake up ’ the sleep- 
ing inmate of the grave, who might naturally be 
loath to be disturbed. Specific instances of this 

E ractice, however, belong rather to the realm of 
3gend, as when Odin wakes up the sibyl to tell 
him the fate of Balder. The waking-up might 
also be performed for other reasons, as when 
Svipdag seeks the aid of his mother Gr6a or when 
Hervfir goes to demand the sword Tyrfing from 
her father Angant^r. In the storv of Hethnn and 
lidgni the deim men who have fallen in the battle 
are waked up again by Hild each night to resume 
the conflict; tnis nightly strife continued for 
nearly a century and a half before it was ended 
by a follower of Olaf Tryggvason in the closing 
years of the 10th century.^ 

I Landndmdbdkt U- Ut 7. * /6. L 6. 

* Burchard von Wormi, ' Decreta,* in J. Grimm, Z>euteeA« 
Mythologi^t, Berlin, 1876 78, lit 407. 

4 Syrbyggia ^a, 64. ® V<ga-Ql^m» Saga, 19. 

® FMbrmSra Saga, 19. 7 Flateyjarbdk, L 281-282. 
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From this shadowy and imperfect, though real 
and individual, existence there was one way by 
which the dead might escape— that of being Dom 
again. That the doctrine of rebirth was prevalent 
in older times is expressly stated by the unknown 
collector of the Edda poems. 

* It was a belief in old times that persons were born again, 
but that is now called an old wife's deluNion. Helgi and 
Sigriin are said to have been born auain ; he was then caUe<l 
lldifd Uoddiugs, and she Kdra, daughter of 

In the mythical Gautrehs-saga the berserks who 
wish to annoy Starkat^ call him a * reborn giant.* 
In the histoncal period it was commonly hmieved 
that King Olaf the Saint was a reincarnation of 
a remote ancestor, Olaf of Geirsta^ir, known as 
GeirstatiaAlf. 

Once, as the king rode post the grave-mound of tills <3laf, one 
of Ills followers ventureil to say to him ; ‘ Tell me, niy lord, if 
von were buried here?' The king replied: ‘My spirit never 
had two bodies, and has not noiv, nor will it have at the resur- 
rection.' The retainer persisted : ' It has been said that when 
you came to tliis place before, you spoke thus : Here wo were 
and here wo walked.' The king flatly denied the assertion and 
rode away as quickly as poasilile.^ 

Even as late as the middle of the 13th cent, the 
belief in rebirth appears to have survived in 
Iceland. 

A certain Thorgils, who at that time rose to distinction, was 
a source of great Joy to the men of his district : ‘ It seemed to 
them that Kolbuinn was liorn again and come back to them, 
whom they had always longed for.' 3 

So long as the dead wore regarded as intimately 
connected with tlio burial-place and tho old home- 
stead, it is obvious that any theory of a special 
place for tho siurita of tue departed was not 
urgently required. Such an idea, however, may 
actually have arisen at a very early period, and 
it is unnecesHary to suppose that tne two views 
would bo felt to be mutually exclusive. At all 
periods when burning was tho ordinary method of 
ais[>oHing of the dead, the idea must have been 
natural that body and spirit were separable, and 
that with the destruction of the body the spirit 
was free to go elsewhere. Even wlien simple 
burial was practised, such a separation W’as not 
unthinkable ; tho spirit might well have its usual 
abode apart from the body, though capable of 
returning to it at will. 

In one of the Kdda pocimi already citc<l llclgi is biiried in a 
mound, t)Ut departs to Valhall. One evening Signiii’s attendant 
sees him ride up to the mound ‘with many men’ ; he says that 
leave to return has been granted (o him. Sigrdn then enters 
the opened mound, and there is t-alk of intense pathos between 
them ; but towards morning llelgi has to depart again, so as to 
he back at Valhall lieforo oxK'.kcrow. ^Variations o! tho Idea 
form the theme of many ghost-tales in different lands.) 

Departure to another world after being consumed 
on the funeral pile comes out clearly in tho story 
of Haider, whoso horse was burned along with him, 
and who then rode off to the domain of the goddess 
Hel, and in that of ilrynhild, who is represented 
as driving to the same place in the chariot in which 
she was laid and cousuiiiod. According to 8norri, 
the institution of burning was ascribed to Odin 
himself : 

‘ He said that each man would come to Valhall with such 
treasures as ho had on the funeral-pile. '3 (A further point of 
the belief was that * the higher tiie smoke rose into the air, the 
more exalted the person burned would be in heaven.') 

The departure to another world, however, might 
eiiually well take place when the body was left 
nnburned. 

King Harald Hllditbnn, who was laid in a mound along 
with valuable rings and weapons, was provided with both a 
car and a horse, so that he might either drive or ride to 
VolhaU.? 

That these legendary instances have some founda- 

I ViHmnga^kvitSa ^n/orna, ad fin. 

9 FlaUyjarbdk, ii. 186. 

s Sturlunga Saga^ ed. O. Vighisson, Oxford, 1878, ii. 284. 

4 VbUunga’kvi^ m/ortta. 

9 Ynglitiga Saga, 8. 3 Jb. 10. 

7 SbgvJbrvt a/ Pomk(mungum» 9, 


tiou in actual custom is shown by the {)assage in 
Gisla Saga relating to events about 965. 

In this, at the burial of V^steln, Thorgrim is made to say ; ‘it 
is the custom to bind hell-shoes on men, with which they shall 
go to Valhall, and I will do it for Vdstein.* When ho had done 
so, he said : ‘ 1 cannot bind hell-shoes, if these come loose.’ ^ 

Such account.^, however, belong to the Viking age, 
for which there is clear evidence of a develoi>ed 
theory of another life, with assignment of delinite 
places for different classes of men. The earliest of 
these abodes of the dead was no doubt the realm 
of the goddess Hel, a world of shades similar to 
the Hades of tho Greeks, in which tho departed 
spirits appear to have had only a negative kind of 
existence, devoid of any occupation or interest.* 
At a later period, however, those who found their 
way to this reipon were only those who died of 
sickness or old age. Those who were drowned 
belonged to the goddess UAn, and those who fell 
in battle wore divided between Odin and Frey j a. 
There are also indications that some were supposed 
to fall to the lot of Thor, and that Freyja was the 
receiver of all women. Of the various conceptions 
arising from these views that which rectiiveil most 
elalwration, if the extant evidence is to bo relied 
on, was the life of tho warriors who had gone to 
Odin in Valhall, of which a full account is given 
by Snorri in the first part of the Kdda.* Wlietlier 
any of the dead were supposed to remain loosely 
attached to earth itself, without having a deiinile 
place assigned to them, docs not aj»pcar. 'riioro is 
no evidence that tho ideas of the ‘ wild hunt’ and 
similar companies of departed spirits, so pre- 
valent in later tradition, go back to live early 
’reutonic period or reproduce any conceptions from 
that time. 

It is only in Snorri’s Edda (written about 1220), 
and in a few lines of the older poetry on which 
tliis is based, that any ethical idea ap[)earH in the 
allocation of tho different abodes, 

Tlio highest god, All-father, ' created man and gavo him a aoul 
which shall live and never perinh, even if the I)0(1y decay to dust 
or be burned to aslicM ; and all men wiiose \vji\h are right Bhull 
live and bu with Inuisclf in the place called tjiimie ; but wickcHi 
men go to lie! and thenoe into Nillhel, which is down in tho 
ninth worhl.’ * 

When the world itaelf lias been consumed by Are, tho spirits 
of men will atill fnibHint and have various aI)odeH, many of them 
good and many l>ad. ' Then it will be l)eNt to be in Ctimle in 
heaven, where there will be abundance of good dritjk for thi>He 
who enjoy that in the hail called Itrimir. . . . That i» also a 
good hall which atands on Ni^'afellH, made of red gold ; its 
iiaino is Sindri. In these iialls sliull good and righteous men 
live.'® 

On the otber.hand, ail murderers and pe.rlurem find a place of 
torment in a great hall on ' (JorpSH-straiid,^ the doors of wiiii h 
face northwards. The walls of tliis are wattled with siuikcs, 
whose heads are turned inwards ; Uiese spout out venom wliich 
flows tlirough the hall in streams, and in these streams the 
wicked are doomed to wade.« 

It is doubtful how much of this is genuine and 
how much is duo to ordinary mcdi.'cval conceptions 
of heaven and hell, fii any case tho ideas are far 
removed from tho more primitive beliefs which 
were still current in Snorri’s lime, and whicli, 
however much they may have boon elaborated by 
the story-teller and tho poet, clearly have their 
roots in the old Teutonic times of which no record 
has been preserved. 

LiTKRATCRi.— E. Mogk, Mythologie^ in 1£. Paul, GrundriHS 
d*r german. FhHobtgie, Strassburg, 1891-93, 111. ‘iiO-'Zno ; E. 
Wadstein, Kteiwre alUachiniiehe SpraehdenknuiUr, Norden, 
1899, pp. 66, 142-144; H. Hildebrand, Folkem Tro om Hina 
Jhfda, Stockholm, 1874; G. Storm, *Voro Forfa'dres Tro poa 
SJmlcvam-dring,' in Arkiv f Or nordiik FiUdogi^ ix. [1893] 199- 
222; H. Schetelig, ‘Kolkotro om Gravhauger,' in Maal txj 
Minne^ Christiania, 1911, pp. 206-212; H. Ros^o, Om dudHrike 
oeh dbdsbruk i/vmnordUk religUm^ Lund, 1918. 

W. A. CltAIOIE. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Tilictan). - The 
immediate ceremonies performed by Tibetans on 
a death, and their object, have already been de- 

1 GUla Saga^ 14. 3 Sce ERE ii. 707 ff. 

3 ib. p. 707 1. ^Sntyrra Edda, Qyljaginning, 3. 
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scribed.^ The Tibetan notions on the state into 
which the spirit or sonl of a deceased person is 
Bnpposed to pass after death are mainly of an 
animistic character, and derived from the aoori^nal 
shamanist Bon colt (see art. Tibet), Uiough 
veneered over more or lees with the ritual of Indian 
Buddhism and 'celestiar Chinese cosmogony. 
The laity and most of the L&mas believe that, at 
first at any rate, the spirits of all the dead tend to 
become malignant ghosts, which require propitia^ 
tion by the surviving relatives, except in the case 
of a few great saints, like the Grand Lamas, whose 
spirits are supposed to redncamate almost immedi- 
ately. But, m the background, most Tibetans 
cherish the hope of attaining the western paradise 
of the blest, the everlasting sola^aradise of * the 
Buddha of Boundless Li^t* (Bfod-dpag-mod or 


Amitaliha), the popular goal of Northern Buddliists 
generally, just as in Souuieni Buddhism, in Burma, 
Siam, and Ceylon, the popular goal is not a 
nirvana of extinction, but India’s paradise in the 
sky, whence, they are taught, Buddha Gautama 
descended to this world and which he frequently 
revisited. It is mainly with the object of gaining 
merit sufficient to reach this paradise tnat the 
Tibetans so assiduously tell their beads, mutter so 
incessantly the mystic inani formula, and ply 
their prayer- wheels, revolving the same printed 
sentence, which is b^ioved to mose the door of hell 
and he the passport to heaven. The idea of re- 
birth in human or other form is not a popular 
one ; nearly all concentrate their hopes on reaching 
paradise. Even nirvana is considered by most 
Lumas to lie not any extinction of existence, but a 
dreamy existence in a personal paradise outside 
the circle of rebirths and so infinitely remote that 
it is unknowable. 

The prevalent belief that the spirit of the de^ 
person becomes a malignant ghost at first is in 
practice generally assimilated to the Buddhisf 
theory of hell, as a temporary purgatory of expia- 
tion for sin. The spirit is ^monishod by the 
priests, as soon after death as possible, to take the 
road pointed out to it leading to the tribunal of 
the Judge of the Dead, but it requires the assist- 
ance of the priests by masses at every stage 
throughout that journey to pilot it along. At the 
outset it is free for one or two weeks to wander 
about, and this is the {)erio<i when it is likely to 
exercise a malignant influciicc on the survivors. 
The regions thruugh which the soul is piloted by the 

S ricsiu are of the nature of outer hells beset by 
emons lying in wait for straying souls, and gener- 
ally rosemlne those analogous regions through 
which the spirits of the deceased were supposed to 
pass as categorically described in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead and reflected in Bunyan’s 
rUgrinCs Progress, The masses prescribed by the 
priests of all sects of Lamas for the protection of 
the soul of the deceased in this long journey are 
very elaborate, prolonged, and costly, and usually 
run the relatives into debt. The present writer 
has been told by Tibetan servants on more than 
one occasion that the priests had informed them 
that the masses already said and paid for had only 
hel|)6d the soul past such-and-such demons and 
regions, that it was now in such-and-such a dis- 
tressful spot, and had such-and-such danger zones 
still to pass before reacliing the judgment-seat, 
when the supremo effort of the priesto would be 
necessary to procure ‘ rebirth * in paradise. 

The hmls offer the chief terror to the Tibetans, 
whom the priests have made familiar with the 
hideous tortures to be expected there by the 
harrowing scenes which they have painted in 
graphic gruesome detail on the walls of every 
temple, whilst the ubiquitous Wheel of Life fresco, 
1 See art. Dkatu and Disposal or th* DBAD(nbeUn). 


which also depicts the hells and other spheres of 
ortliodox Buddhist rebirth, displays in its upper 
compartment^ in alluring oonti^t, the bliss and 
joys of paradise. A peculiarity of the Tibetan 
hells is the addition of a series of cold hells to the 
orthodox hells of the Buddhists.^ It is easy to see 
how the idea of cold hells arose, on the extension 
of Buddhism from subtropical India to such totally 
different physical and ethnic conditions as exist in 
icy Tibet ; the natives of the palcearctio region of 
Central Asia were accustonaed to feel the bitter 
pain and misery of the arctic cold and to regard 
heat rather as a comfort and blessing. Th^e 
cold hells are placed on the edge of the Buddhist 
universe in a subterranean region of darkness 
below its encircling wall (Chakravala), They are 
encircled by icy glacier mountains and have demon 
attendants of appalling aspect, as in the hot hells. 
They are eight in number, like the orthotlox hot 
hells, and are thus described ; 


in icy glatsier water, under which it becomes covered w»in 
clillbfaliis (a torture which may be compared with the curse In- 
vented by a scribe in the rei^ of Athelstan for any one who 
should break the terms of his charters : ‘ May ho be tortured by 
the bitter blasts of gla<ners and the rermino army of evil 

broUwa (Skr. Nirarhiida). The chUblaine are 
rudely scarified by knives, producing open raw eores. 

(8) A oAtt (Skr. Atata). ‘ Ach'u * and * A>-t» ’ are explained 
os the exclamations of anguish beyond articulate expression, 
which resound through this helL 
(4) Kyi-'ud (Skr. Haliava). A worse degree of cold m wbloh 
the tonsue Is paralyzed, and the jcxclaniation of ‘ Kyl-u ' or 
*lfa-ha^ is alone poesible. , . 

(6) So-t*am pa (Skr. Ahaha). Hero both Jaws and teeth arc 
spasmodically clenched Uirough cold, 

Ut-paUtar gas-pa (Skr. Utpala). Livid sores develop 
which become everted like the pelals of the blue Utpal lotus- 
flowers. ...... , 

(7) Padma-Uar gas-pa (Skr. PadmaX The sores bectinie like 

ths rod lotus Padma flowers. ^ « 

(8) Padma-ch’en po-ltar gas-pa (Skr. Pmjdarika). Raw sores 
where the flesh falls away from the bones like the recurring 
petals of the great lotus, and which are continually pecked and 
gnawed by birds with iron Iniaks, as in diaebylus’s Greek legend 
of ProTnetheus Bound. 

Tho agonizing torments of these hells, so vividly 
pictured and described by the priests, no doubt 
act as a deterrent to evil-doers and have thus a 
certain ethical value, though this is largely dis- 
counted by tho fear and loss of peace of mind 
inflicted on the surviving relatives by the harrow- 
ing stories of intermediate tortures reijuiring 
masses, invented by the self-interested rapacious 
priests. 

The paradise of ihe blest, when once eventually 
reached, is considered to be everlasting, and thus 
is unlike Indra’s heaven, the popular goal of 
Hindus and the Southern Buddhists, which, 
although more permanent than the earth, is finite, 
and its occupants subject inevitably to re-enter the 
cycle of ceaseless rebirths in a higher, but most 
often a lower, sphere of life, with, according to 
Buddhist teaching, its inveterate misery. The 
'Pibetans thus look forward to a happier existence 
in the world beyond death than do the Hindus and 
Southern Buddfiista. ^ ^ 

IZTBiLATUHi. — B. Schlaointwslt, Buddhismtn London, 

1888, pp. 92 f., 184 f. ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism o/ Tibet^ 
do. 18116, pp. 7flir., 1271., Lhasa and its MyU&rw, do. 1006, pp. 

mumt. L. A. Waddell. 

STATIONS.—This word was used in Christian 
antiquity in more than one technical sense. AVo 

1 Bee artt Stati of nu Dbad (BuddhisiX Cosmoqost and 
O oBXOLUCtT (BaddhlatX . . « , 

* Cited by D. W. Freahfleld, In Gtog. Journal [1894]. The cold 
hells flffuro in the N. European mythology as evidenced by this 
reference to them In the 10th cent. Anrfo-Saxon tale * ^onion 
and Saturn.* On the defeat of the rebel anaete it said ttot for 
them, he [God] made Hell, a dwelling d^y cold, with Winter 
covered: Water be eent fn and snake-dwellW many a foul 
beast with horns of iron, bloody ^les and pale adders ; ttilwt 
and hunger and fierce conflict, mighty terror, joyleesness (tr. 
J. M. Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, p. 178). 
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may fiM consider the word as used in the West in 
early times, the Latin statio beinu in question ; and 
then * stations of penitents,’ and finally * stations 
of the cross ’ will be dealt with. 

X. Stations as fasts.— The first instance of this 
is in Hermas (early or middle 2nd cent. ?), who, 
writing at Rome in Greek, transliterates statio 
into (TTwrltop. He says to the Shepherd, *I am 
keeping a station* (<rrarlwwi #xw). The Shepherd 
asks, * W hat is a station ! * Hermas replies that it 
is a fast, and that he is fasting according to his 
custom.^ From the language used we may gather 
that ‘ station * was not a universally known name ; 
and that it is not used in Hermas for a fast on any 
fixed day. Later, at the end of the 2nd cent, and 
early in the 3rd, Tertnllian gives the name 
‘stations* to the half-fasts {semijejunia) of 
Wednesdays and Fridays,* which ordinarily ended 
at 3 p.m., but which the Montanists prolonged 
till the evening.* The ‘Fsychics* (Catholics) 
sometimes continued ‘ the station even over the 
sabbath (Saturday), a day never to be kept as a 
fast except at Pascha.’^ In these half-fasts the 
‘ Psychics * sometimes lived on bread and water, and 
they treated them as of voluntary observance 
rather than as matters of injunction, as the 
Montanists did.® The de Jijuniis was written 
after Tertnllian became a Montaiiist. In another 
late work* he uses the word statio more generally, 
of Daniel’s fast (Dn 10***): ‘in a station of threo 
weeks aniit victu,* i.e. he practised xerophagy, a 
much roptricteil diet. In de Jejun. 13 Tertmliaii 
calls fasts held before the meetings of councils 
‘stations.’ In an earlier work, writt<‘n before he 
became a Montanist,^ he speaks of the eucharist 
being celebrated on ‘station days,’ and of the 
scruples of some at communicating then, lest they 
should break their fast. Ho suggests (for the 
Bcnipulous) private reservation of the sacrament 
until the ‘station’ is over, but deprecates their 
absenting themselves from the eucharistic service : 
* Will not thy station be more solemn if thou hast 
also stood (stetcris) at the altar of God ?’ He goes 
on to explain that the word ‘station’ is derived 
from a military metaphor, * for also we are Gwl’s 
soldiers* {mUiiia\ cf. 2 Co 1(P, 1 Ti D®, 2 Ti 4^). 
And this is doubtless the tnie origin of the name. 
In classical Latin statio is a military guard, and 
stationarius is a soldier on guard. Tertnllian uses 
stationes facere^ (‘to keep watch’) Ixith literally 
and figuratively of Christians on guard.* In the 
4th cent. Augustine uses stationarius figuratively,'* 
and Ambrose says that stations are encampments 
protecting us from the assaults of the devil ; 
‘standing’ in them, we repel the enerny.^** 

Tertnllian uses ktalio also in other senses : us * the restini? 
place in believiu^ ’ (ttalio credendi), a metaphor from a comp ; “ 
as a ‘ stage' of lliu (marriage as opposed to virginit v); and in 
a physiological sense, as the menibrane round thu heart {statio 
sensuum ^ n-epiaapfiioi').!® 

It will bo noticed tliat all the writers mentioned 
above were Westerns. Easterns, like the author 
of the Didaclte and Clement of Alexandria,*® speak 
of the Wednesday and Friday f&sts, but do not use 
the word statio. An Eastern instance, however, 
of statio transliterated is the East Syrian (Ncs- 
torian) is^tf/Und, used in the service-books for ‘ a 
doctrinal hymn.’ ** 

1 Pastor, Sim. v. 1. * De Jejun. 2, 13 f. 

8 lb. 1, 10. Ib. U. 

® lb. 10, 18 ; in § 10 the indignas, ' unworthy/ of the MS8 
should probnbiy be emended to vndictas, * enjoined.' 

• De Anima.'iS. ^ De Oral. 19. 

8 De Cor. 5Hl. 11. 

» Enarr. mi Ps. xciii. Vulg. fxciv.], | 9. 

Senn, 26 ; ed. Purls, 1540, col. 716. 

u De Prosser . 10. De Exhort. Cast. 9. 

la De Aniina, 48. m § 8 {c. A.n. 130 

vJl. 12(c. A.D.«)0)L 

1® A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily OffiMs, London, 1804, 
p. 294. 


2. Stations in churches and sacred places.— The 

name statio is also used for a public service (usually 
at lioiue the eucharist), held in a previously 
arranged church or sacred place for tlie whole 
community ; frequently there was a procession to 
the place, and the station may have Iwen so called 
because the procession stopped there, though it has 
also been held that the name came from these 
public services being held on ‘stated’ days, or 
(originally) on ‘station days,’ Wednesday and 
Friday.* The naino was also given to the church 
or place whore the service was held, or to the 

{ irocessions them solves.* This use of the word is 
ater than that doscrilied in the preceding section. 
But Cyprian in the 3rd cent, describes how the 
messengers Novatus burst in ‘ in statione,’ de- 
manding that their aoensations should be publicly 
investigated by Cyprian and the people ; and ‘ in 
statione * can hardly mean here ‘ on a station day,’ 
but must signify ' in a public assembly. ’ Gregory 
of Nazian7.iis in the 4th cent, uses the cogmite 
ffrdtfti of an assembly in church.* 

In the interesting Pilgrimage of ^ Etheria* 
{*Sdvia*)y probably of the end of the 4tli cent., 
stations at the holy places in and near Jerusalem 
are describod in some detail, but they have no 
technical designation. The thing, but not the 
name, is there. We may gather that the Western 
(Spanish ?) authoress did not know the name, or 
she could hardly have avoided using it. The place 
and time of the next station are publicly given out 
by the archdeacon just as in the Ordines Romani 
(Ijelow).* 

At Home we find Iwth the name and the thing. 
Pope Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-604) is said" 
to have regulated the stations and to have fixed 
the churches in Rome whore they should l»e held. 
The whole of the Iwail Church took part in them, 
and hence in the Ordo Jiomanu.^ of 8t. Amand, 
found in a 9th cent. MB, we read of a statk* 
catholica.'^ Stations are frequently mentioned in 
the Ordo Romanus Primus {c. A.D. 770; founded 
on a similar document of the 6th cent.) and in the 
snoceeding Ordines.^ The eucliarist was celebrated 
at the stational church with much Holemniby by 
tho pope. If a diocesan bishop said a stational 
mass in the absence of the poj>e, ho did all as tho 
pope would do ; but, if a ju’csbyler did so, then the 
‘Gloria in excelsis’ was omitted, beeau.se it was 
said by a pres})yter only ‘ in Pascha,*i.e. in Ea.ster- 
tide.* The archdeacon in the Ord. Rom. Prim. 
announces tho next station,'® but in St. Amand the 
deacon.** Wc read of a ‘stational chnlice,’"' 
apparently a largo one, and ‘stations! cro.sses,’"* 
and a ‘stntioniu acolyte’ {unu.^ ex (uolyihis 
stationarius, or simply stntiomirius),^* who goes 
before the pope on foot in the fnocessioii, with the 
chrism, a napkin {mnnnvfn) being \vrRpi)etl round 
the ampulla, or vessel holding the chrism. It was 
at such solenm stations that ordinations were hold 
in Rome, on the Saturday of Eiiiher weeks.*® 

The Gregorian Sacramentnry^^ gives masses for 
all the stations at the various churches in Rome. 

3. Stations of penitents.- In tlie 4th i^ent., or 
possibly earlier, the i»emtential system wa.s 
developed lx)th in the East and in the West, but 
1 See above, {1 1 . 

> Ducanffp, iJoysarium, s.v. * SUtlo,' § i. 

8 Ep. xliv. fxl.], 'ad Uomelium.’ 

4 Oral, in Cone. Constant., near the end : (rra<rrt^ wnyt'v\oi. 

» For the Pihjrimaue see Dtjcheane, rArj’.vbiO* Worship^, Kn^. 
tr., I.ondon, 1912, i>. 490ff. ; esp, cf. n. .'116. 

*» In hlH Life by John the Deacon, n. 18. 

^ Duchesne, p. 473. 

3 K. O. C, F. Atchley, Ord. Rom. Prim., Ix)ndon, IfK).*!, p. 52, 
etc. : for the date see p. 7. 

» ib. p. 148. W It,, p. 142. 

Duchesne, p. 473. J* Atchley, p. 156. 

w Duchesne, ]>. 474. D Attildcy, p. 118. 

u lb. p. 87 ; Duchesne, p. 863. 

W Ed. H. A. Wilson, Ixuulon, 1916 (Henry Bradshaw Sodet} ). 
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it is only in the East that the organized * stations 
of penitents* are found, and even there nob uni- 
versally. There are differing grades of penitents, 
called Pa$noL or ^adfioi u/purfi^yoit at the Council of 
Anoyra in N. Galatia (A.D. 314).* They were four 
in number : (a) * mourners ’ {flentea, rpoaKXaloprat), 
who might not enter the church (hence irp6<rK\av<nt 
for the name of the station) ; perhaps also called 
at Aneyra^ ‘storm-d riven’ {x€ip.a{6pL€voi), which 
UHually means demoniacs,* as in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, viii. 12, 35, 38; (6) ‘hearers’ 
{(indimtes, aKpodifievoi [see below]), who stood within 
the ciiurch door or in the porch (hence dspSaaitt 
dKpoa<r0at); (c) ‘kneelers* (substratif iriroirlirToi^Tef), 
who might enter the church, but not pass the am bo 
(hence OvdirTuaii, viroireaeip } ; (rf) ‘ bystanders* {con- 
aistenteSf crvpKrrdfifPot or crvveirT&ret), who might be 
present at the eucharist, but might not communi- 
cate or make an offering (hence <ri5<rra<rtj). The 
first three grades were dismissed before the mmrt 
fidelium began. In the second and third canonical 
epist les of Basil, bishop of Crosarea in Cappadocia,* 
we find all four grades ; thus a person in his first 
year w'ould be ‘expelled from prayer’ and would 
‘weep at the church door’ {—a), in his second he 
would be ‘ rec(uved to the sermon’ (=6), in his 
third he would be ‘ admitted to penance’ ( =c ; see 
below), in his fourth he would 1)6 allowed to ‘stand 
with the people, while withheld from the oblation * 

( ^ d). In some cases ^ a station might bo omitted, 
the penitent going straight from the first to the 
third station ; in can. 81 of Basil, as in can. 7 of 
Ancyra, the last station is apparently omitted. 
This fourth station is also called * joining only in 
prayer ’ or ‘ being without otiering,* as at Ancyra® 
and Nicma.® The third station seems to have been 
the most imjiortant, and Basin calls it by the 
general name of ‘ penitence’ (Mcrdma). The first 
mention of these four stations has l)een thought to 
occur in a passage of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
bishop of Ncoc.Tsarea,® where all four are named; 
but this is proljably an addition by a later writer,* 
and we cannot be certain of the existence of the 
four stations much before the 4th century. But 
they, or most of them, are mentioned at Ancyra,*® 
at Niwea,** at Neoca'sarea in J^ntus (A.D. 314 or 
later).*® At the last a ‘kneeler’ is called 7dvi/ 

KXlFwr.*® 

On the other hand, we do not find these grades 
of penitents in the Church Orders of the 4bh (or 
5bh) cent. ; thus in the Apostolic Constitutions (c. 
A.D. 376) the penitents are mentioned as being 
disrnisHcd at the eucharist after the catechumens, 
but they are all called ‘hearers,’*® or, generally, 

‘ those in penitence. ’ *® In this work, then, wo liave 
no trace of stations of penitents, though <r^Ta<n% is 
several times used in it in other senses. And the 
same thing is true of the other Church Orders, It 
is equally true of Western and * African ’ councils, 
such as those of Elvira in Spain (c. A.D. 306), Arles 
in Gaul (a.d. 314), Carthage li. (A.D. 387 or 390), 
Hippo in Africa (A.D. 393), Toledo in Spain (a.d. 
400), Orange in Gaul (A.D. 441), Arles II. (A.D. 443 
or 462), and others ; these mention penitents, but 
have no stations. This is the case also with the 
Galilean Staiuta ecclesicc antiqua (‘Gallican Sta- 
tutes’; e, A.D. 600). In Tertiillian the cate- 
chumens are the ‘ hearers’ (audientes or auditores),^^ 
JOan. 20f.,23f. * Can. 17. 

» Jipp. exeix., ccxvii., cans. 22, 66-S3 (a.d. 876X 
* As in can. 80. » Cans. i-O. 

« Can. IS (A.D. 825). 7 Can. 22. 

8 Ep. can. 11 (e. a.d. 268X » See DCB ii. 786»». 

10 Cans. 4-9. 16, 20-25, hearers, kneelers, bystanders. 

11 Cans. 11-14, the same. w Can. 5, hearers, kneelers. 

18 For these statione see also J. H. Neale, A UUt. pfthe Holy 
Eastern Church, pt. i., Oeneral Introduction, London. 1860. i. 
208 ff. 

14 viii. 6, 12. 10 viii. 9. 

10 De Pcen. 6, where the meaning ‘ penitenti * has been pro- 
{Kised. but is not really possible. 


The name * hearers,* whether used of penitents or 
of catechumens, comes from the fact that these 
classes heard the liturgical lessons (in some cases 
not the Gospel), though they were not allowed 
to be present at the more solemn part of the 
eucharist. 

Even in the East the stations of penitents seem 
not to have been at all regularly organized. The^ 
are not mentioned in the Apostolic Canons (in their 
present form probably dating from c. A.D. 400), nor 
in the canons of Gangra in I’aphlagonia (4th cent., 
date uncertain), or of Sardica, the modem Sofia 
in Bulgaria (a.d. 347 ; the genuineness of these 
canons is disputed), or of Antioch in encesnm 
(A.D. 341). These canons mention penitence, bat 
not the grades or stations. At Laodioea in Phrygia 
(e. A.D. 386) ‘hearers* may mean all penitents;* 
no other station is mentioned. The canons of the 
ecumenical councils of Constantinople (A.D. 381), 
Ephesus (A.D. 431), and Chalcedon (A.D. 451) do 
not deal with penitence. In Chrysostom’s Con- 
stantinople writings there is no mention of the 
dismissal of the stations of penitents,® possibly 
because the ollico of penitentiary presbyter in 
that city hod lately ueeii abulished {i,e, A.D. 
391 ).» 

In the Churches of the farther East the stations 
of penitents, if they existed, apparently soon died 
out.4 Jacob of Edessa, in his Letter to Thomas 
tke Presbifter,^ describing the liturgy as known to 
him (he died A.D. 708), speaks of the catcebumons 
as ‘hearers* and describes their expulsion in the 
liturgy before that of the ‘energumens’ and the 
‘penitents,’ but says that it Mas in fact quite 
oosolete in his day. In the canons (8th or 9th 
cent.) of uncertain origin, perliaps Syrian .laeobite, 
given by H. Denzinger,® and in the Jacobite canons 
ahso given by him J of a later date, there is just a 
trace of ‘ mourners’ in the fact that some penitents 
are not allowed to enter the church, but are ordciMid 
to reniaiu outside ‘ wee])ing for their sins,’ usually 
for a year, but in some cjascs for a much longer 
period; after that they are allowed to enter the 
church, hut are restrained from communion for a 
longer or shorter period ; the penalty ordinarily 
jirovided is fasting, on a restricted diet, but in one 
case® a Hogging, and in the latest sot of canons a 
stated number of genuflexions and recitations of 
anthems [sedrt). In the Nestorian Sunhadhus 
(Book of Canon Law) there are no stations of 
penitents. 

We must therefore conclude that stations of 
penitents were an Eastern, not a Western, organ- 
ization, and that even in the East they were only 
artially recognized, and that but for a time. 
nd them, however, in the ‘Trullan’ (Constanti- 
nople) Council of A.D. 691 or 692.® This is a 
quotation from Basil, and speaks of all four stations 
of penitents, but does not name them. 

4. ‘ Stations of the cross.*— This is a name gives 
in post-Keformation days to a scries of sculptures 
or pictures set up in many churches in the West, 
showing various events in the Passion of our Lord, 
for the devotion of worshippers who cannot go to 
the sacred places of the Holy Land, and who go 
round these stations, praying at each. The 
stations are fourteen in number, and do not all 
represent events explicitly mentioned in the 
Gospels. The name is apparently derived from 
the idea of a station described above in § 2. 

1 Oaa. 6 ; ordinationi were not to take place in their presence. 

8 J. H. Srawley, The Early Hitt, qf the Liturgy, CambridKe, 
1918, p. 122. , 

8 Socrates, HE v. 19 ; Boxomen, HE vii. 16. 

* For a trace of them see Brawlev, p. 128211. 1. 

8 Eng. tr. in F. E. Brightman, Liturgies EasUm and WeOsm, 
Oxford, 1896, L 490. 

8 Eitus Orientalium, Wtirsborg. 1868-64. i. 474. 

7 i. 482-500. 4 L 484 ; can. 88. 

• Can. 87. 
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Lm(RATURK.->Tbis has been mentioned in the course of the 
article. Other muaninira of ttatio and iU derivatives may be 
seen s.v. in C. du F. Ducange, Olosaarium medias et iiifitfUB 
Latinitatui, Paris, 1840~fi0 ; new ed., Nlort, 1883-87. 

A. J. Maclean. 

STEALING.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

STEDINGERS. — The crusatle afjainst the 
Stedingers was of the mixed political-religious 
type characteristic of all the later crusades. The 
Stediugers were a mixed race of herdsmen and 
fishermen who had colonized the lower Wcser and 
the country north of Bremen. Dispute-s with the 
counts of Oldenburg from about 1187 were soon 
mixed up with questions of tithes. Some monks 
who urged the duty of payment were murdered, 
and a priest who had tricked a woman, by placing 
in her mouth a coin instead of the wafer, w’as 
slain by her husband. This led in 1206-07 to the 
attempt of Hartwig ii., archbishop of llremen 
(t 3rd Nov. 1207), to reduce the Stediugers by 
force, but the first effort had little success. In 
1229 a further attempt by Gerhard ii. of Lippe, 
archbishop of Bremen, led on Christmas Day to 
the complete repulse of the crusades. Unfortun- 
ately the Stediugers, to celebrate their triumph, 
appointed mock popes, archbishops, and bishops, 
and this enabled the authorities to represent them 
as sjuritual rebels. In 1230 the Stedingers were 
accordingly put under the ban at a synod in 
Bremen as the vilest of heretics, and on 3rd Feb. 
1232 Gregory IX. ordered a crusade to be preached 
against them. They Avere described in the bull 
as lierelicH who worshipped demons, indulged in 
magic, and sometimes crucified priests. On 19th 
Jan. 1233 Gregory once more repeated his exhorta- 
tions to the crusade in letters to the bishops of 
Westphalia.^ An army was collected, but nothing 
was accomplished. As the crusaders melted away, 
Gregory, on 17th June 1233, ordered a new crusade.® 
He attributed past lack of success to the belief 
that the crusaaers were not getting the same 
indulgences as those granted for the Holy Land. 
The bishops were ordered to make it clear that 
the indulgences were the same. The new crusade 
devastated the country; all the men captured 
were burned ; but it was finally defeated, and its 
leader, Count Burchard of Oldenburg, was slain. 

In 1234 a third crusade was preached by the 
Dominicans in Holland, Flanders, Westphalia, 
and the Rhinelands. On 27th May at Altcnesch 
the Stedingers were broken up, chiefly by the 
force of Thierry, count of Cleves. To the memory 
of the 6000 Stedingers then slain a monument was 
dediciated on the field of battle on 27th May 1834. 
After the devastation of their land Gregory 
announced in Aug. 1236 that the rebellion was at 
an end, and that the survivors were to be re- 
conciled to the Church. 

Litkraturb.— T he main authority is H. A. Schumacher, Die 
Slfdingrr, Bremen, 1865. Tlmre is a short abstract of this in 
H. C. Lea. A Hist, of the Inquisition of the Middle A {/es^ 3 
vole., New York, 1887, ill. ch. iv. The primary sources will be 
found in the contemporary chronicles, e^ecially Adam of 
Bremen, Uesta liammaburyensis EceUsioi Pontifieiinh, ch. 20S, 
Albert of Stade, Chronicon and Chron. Erfordiens.^ oil in 
Pertz, MGU ; see also O. Raynaldus, AnnoU. Kccles., ed. 
J. D. Mansi, Lucca, 1747-66, sub onn. But the primary sources 
are very contused in their accounts. 

H. B. Workman. 

STIGMATA. —Stigmata is the name specially 
applied to marks on the body which nave a 
rengioua reference. Herodotus® relates, regarding 
a temple of Hercules in Egypt, that runaway 
slaves who took refuge in it were not liable to be 
re-captured if the^ had received on their bodies 
stigmata which signified Uieir devotion to him. 
Such marks are alluded to by St. Paul in Gal 6”, 
where he speaks of hitnseli as bearing in his 

1 A. Potthost, Reg. Pont. Row., Berlin, 1874-75, i. 778. 

2J6.i. 790. in. 113. 


body *the stigmata of the Lord Jesus’; and 
Pontius (3rd cent.) refers to Christian ‘confessors 
whoso foreheads were sealed with a (sacred) 
inst^ription.’ * 

I. From the 13th cent, (and perhaps earlier, 
although unrecorded) the word has been applied 
particularly to wounds resembling those of the 
crucified Jesus, and found on the person of a 
devout believer, especially after intent contempla- 
tion of our Lord’s Passion. In over 100 cases one 
or more of the stigmata of the Cross — the wound 
on His forehead <lue to the crown of thorns, those 
on His hands and feet caused by the nails, and the 
wound in His side inflicted by the soldier’s spear — 
are stated to have been reproduced in the persons 
of fervent Christians.® The earliest recorded and 
historically the most notable instance is that of 
St. Francis of Assisi, two years before his death ; 
and in connexion with this reported stigmatization, 
chiefly, the question has been debated whether the 
alleged reproductions of Christ’s stigmata really 
existed, and, if so, whether they were miraculously 
imparted, self-inflicted, or spontaneously formed a.s 
the outcome of ahnonnal yet not supernatural 
influence of soul over l>ody. 

a. The earliest detailetf account of the stigmata 
of St. Francis is furnished by Thomas do Celano, 
whose first biography of the saint w^as composed, 
by order of Poj»e Gregory ix., at some date 
between I6th July 122S, when Francis wa.s 
canonized (within two years after his ihuith), and 
25th Feb. 1229, when tho biogra[)hy received papal 
ai)proval.® Celano relates how, in tho autumn of 
1224, the saint retired, along with a few com- 
panions,^ for meditation and devotion to Mt. 
Verna, an isolated peak of the Apeiuiijies, over 
4000 ft. in height. During their sojourn there the 
soul of Francis was filled with thoughts of our 
Lord’s Passion. On one occasion, at the date of 
tho Festival of the Elevation of the Holy Cross, 
14th Sept.,® he saw in a vision a Man of God like 
a seraph, with six wings, standing above him, and 
nailed to a cross, with hands extended and feet 
joined together. Two wings were raised above 
tho head ; two were outstretched for flying ; two 
covered his body. After Francis had experienced 
a brief rapture, tho vision vanished ; hut its 
significance was soon revealed. 

* In hia own hands and feet there began to appear marks of 
the nails, juHt as, shortly before, he had seen bhuse on the Holy 
Man crucHled. His hands anrl feet appeared transfixed in the 
middle with nails ; the heads of the nails appearing on the 
inner side of tho hands, and on the upper side of the feet, while 
the points {aownina) of the noils were on tho other side. 
Those marks were round on the inside of the hands, but oblong 
on the outside ; and a fleshy excrosi’ence (ctirt/wen/a) appeared, 
projecting from the rest of the flesh, as if tiie tops of the nails 
were K'nl back and pierced throuj^h. The right side was os if 
transfixed by a spear, a scar hmng fonned over tho wound. 
This right side often emitted blood ; so that his tunic and 
umicr-gannents were frequuntly besprinkled. Ah ! how few, 
while tho crucifleyi si>rvatit of the Lt»rd was alivo, had tlie 
privilege of beholding the sacred wound of the side I But Elias 6 
was so fortunate os to be one who, while tho saint lived, had 
the privilege of seeing both [blood and wound]. Happier still 
was Ruflno who touched the precious wound. . . . For he [the 
saint] most anxiously coiicealt^ it from strangers ; he concealed 
it most carefully even from his intimate friends; so that 
Iwth the brethren who were moderately acquainted with him and 
also his most devoted followers were for long ignorant thereoL 
... It was bis custom to reveal tho precious secret to few or 
none (rare ai«( nuUi). . . . After hia death there remained on 

1 Vila «t passio S. CatcUii Cpprianit ch. vU. 

2 See Imbert-Oourbeyre, Let Stigtnatis^et, 1873. He enumer- 
ates 126 cases of women and 20 of men who were alleged to 
have stigmata— 80 of them prior to a.d. 17ou. A few may be 
deducted as barely relevant. 

2 Celano, Vita prima, proleg. and note In the i'uris MS. 

* Vita prima \ AS, Oct. ii. 708 f. According to the Fioretti 
(14th cent., but believed to embody contemporary testimony), 
three of th^ were Leo, Mossco, and Angelo. 

2 So the Fioretti ; Celano does not indiotic the exact date. 

6 Vicar-general of tho order, and sufcessor of St. Francis. 
He was not In sympathy, however, with Francis’ rule of absolute 
poverty, and was eventually superseded and disgraced. 
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him the ftppearaDM of the Peneion ; while he seemed as if he 
had been reoently taken down from the Gross; having his 
bands and feet transflxed with nalls» and his right aide as if 
pierced with a spear. 'Oiey beheld hie flesh, which formerly 
had been dark, shining with exceeding brightness; they saw 
his face as it had been the faue of an angel. ... It was 
wonderhil to see, in the middle of his hands and feet, not In* 
deed the punctures of nails, but the nails themselves set in 
them with the black colour of fresh iron, and the right side 
reddened with blood. Brethren and sons ran to behola; weep- 
ing together they kissed the pious father's hands and feet, aim 
also hu right ^do.* 

3. Several notable variations from this narrative 
are found in somewhat later records. (1) The 
writing attributed to ‘Three Companions,* Leo, 
Angelo, and Rufino (in a part of it, however, which 
Sabatier * holds to be not of their authorship, yet 
very ancient) and also the biography of the saint 
composed by Bonaventura in 1280, represent as 
crucified not the sorai)h himself but a man borne 
by the seraph on his wings. (2) Tliis narrative 
ascribed to Lne ‘ Three Companions * indicates that 
Franci.s could not prevent tiie stigmata from being 
manifest to his intimate friends ; ^ and Bona- 
ventura more emphatically declares that very many 
(plurimi) brethren saw t.he stigmata during tlie 
Wiint*a life, including ‘some cardinals owing to 
their intiniacy with the holy man.** (3) Matthew 
Paris, writing some time before 1259, ignores any 
appearance of stigmata until fifteen days before 
Francis* death, represents blood as ‘continually 
flowing* from hands and feet, and refers to the 
wound in the aide being ‘open wide.’^ 

4. Celano does not profess to have beheld the 
stigmata; and, as already stated, he expressly 
nariiGs only two persons who had seen any 01 them. 
The narrative attributed to the ‘Three Coimian- 
ions’ is still less definite as to witnesses. From 
other sources, however, we liave strong confirma- 
tion of the main testimony that, at some time or 
other, stigmata were seen on the person of St. 
Francis. 

(1) Leo, one of his companions on the Verna, 
after authenticating the saint’s aubogiaph benedic- 
tion (preserved at Assisi), adds the words which 
may still be read at the foot of the little 
document : 

' The blessed Francis, two years before his death, kept Lent 
on the Verna, from the Festival of the Assumption of tne Holy 
Virgin to the Festival of St. Michael In September ; and the 
hand of God was laid upon him per vieionerA et aUoeiUionem 
Bttraphym et impreasionem aliyinatum Chriati in corpora auo.* 

(2) In the Specnlum Perfectionist substantially 
composed l)eforo 1247 by Leo, uHnisted by other 
‘ companions,’ there is a brief but distinct reference 
to the stigmata. 

'In sacro monte Alvemae teinyvore ([uo recepit stigmata 
I>omini in corpore.'® 

(3) On the day of Francis’ death his vicar-general 
Elias announced the fact of the stigmata to 
members of the order in France as follows : 

* Not long (non diu) before his death our brother and father 
appeared cruciQfKl, bearing in his body five wounds which are 
truly stigmata of Christ : for his hands and feet bore as if marks 
(piincturaa) of nails forming scars, and showing the blackness 
of hails ; while his side appeared pierced with a spear and 
often «xuded blood.’ 7 

1 fjife of St. Francis, Kng. tr., London, 1894, pp. 875-878. 
The original record was completed in 1246: but the existing 
document bears evidence (Sabatier maiiitains) of mutilation, 
and the latter part is apparently a summary by a different 
writer of the later portion of Francis’ life. 

* AS, Oct. ii. 741. 

a A.S, Cot. ii. 778. lie spedfles Pope Alexander nr. as having 
stated In his (fionaventura’si hearing that he had seen the 
stigmata : but this pope in his bull Beniffna operatio (a.p. 
1266X while threatening with St. Peter’s anger doubters of the 
miracle, rests his plea for the reality of the stigmata not on his 
own witness of them, but on Uie authority of hie predecenor, 
Gregory n. Bonaventura may have mlsundentood Alexuider. 

4 Bittoria Majott PP* 389-348. 

* ^eeulum PerfeeUanis, ed. Sabatier, preface, p. Ixrlil. 

0 lb. p. 194 : Knox Little, in Sng. Hid. Has. xvii. 

7 AS, Oct. ii. 069. Wadding, in his Annalsa Mintmim (17th 
cent.), declarea this letter to be a copy of an autograph pre- 
aerved in a Belgian monastery (AS, OA ii. 048X 


(4) Balimbeni, in hia Chronica (1282-87), testifies 
that Leo, who was present when the corpse of 
Francis was washed, told him that the saint 
looked precisely like a crucified man taken down 
from the Croas.^ 

(5) In 1247, at an assembly of Franciscans in 
Genoa, Bonifacius, a member of the order, publicly 
and solemnly declared, in response to a question 
by John of Parma, general of the order : 

‘ These sinful eyes beheld them [the stigmata] ; these sinful 
iiauda touched them.’ 0 

(6) In a bull of date 1237 Pope Gregory ix. 
(formerly Cardinal Ugolini), a personal friend of 
Sb. Francis, bears official t^timony to the real! tv 
of the stigmata in hands, feet, and side, botn 
during life and after death (‘specie stigmatum 
divinitus extitit insignitus’).* 

(7) Bonaventura, in his Legenda S. Francicci 
(A.D. 1260), repeats substantially, although, as 
we have seen, with some variations, Celano’s 
record on the authority of personal friends of the 
saint. 

5. Notwithstanding these testimonies, the un- 
reality of the stigmata (unless fraudulently inflicted 
by Elias on the night of Francis’ death) has been 
maintained in modern times by Ilase,^ Renan, and 
others. This disbelief roHt.s (1) on the alleged 
absence of direct testimony by any actual witness 
with the doubtful exception of Elias; but the 
statement of Leo in his authentication and the 
attested declaration of Bonifacius amount practi- 
cally to such direct testimony ; (2) on discrejiancies 
as to details in the various primitive records — 
discrepancies, however, which do not aflect the 
main points of the testimony ; (3) on the admitted 
doubt or disbelief of the bishop of Olmlitz and 
some other contemporaries, including certain 
Dominicans and secular clergy,® but these had 
not all the evidence before them, and they were 
afTected by a 'priori considerations, such as the 
impropriety of representing any one cxce|d Christ 
as po.ssessing the stigmata of the Holy Passion ; 
(4) on suspicions connected with the obsequies of 
tlio saint, whose body was ha.stily coffined and 
ontuiiibod ill the morning after the night of his 
death, while, on the occasion of its translation, 
the exact place of sepulture was concealed ; but 
the hurried funeral (apart from the freimency of 
hasty burial in hot climates) was probably due to 
fear of relic-hunters tearing the body in pieces ; 
and the subsequent concealment may have arisen 
from suspicion of the Perugiims, who were believed 
to be anxious to possess the body ; (5) 011 tho 
absence of any reference to the stigmata in Gregory 
rx.’s bull of canonization. Gregory, however, as 
w'e have seen, testifies elsewhere to tlieii* reality.® 

6 . The testimonies adduced appear to prove, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that phenomena resem- 
bling the stigmata of Christ’s Passion appeared in 
the person 01 St. Francis on Mt. Verna, and were 
also seen by numerous witnesses after his death. 
On the other hand, evidence that the stigmata 
were continuously on the saint’s body during the 
two years between the Verna vision and Ids deceive 
is inadequate and burdened with difficulty, while 

I quoted bj Sabatier, Life of St. Franeia, Eiig. tr., p. 488. 

s lliccleatoi], De advmtu Jrratrum Minorum in Angliam, 
CoU. xU. In J. S. Brewer’s Monumenta Franeiaoana, Rolls sor., 
IV. i. p. 61. Ecoleston composed this work between 1850 and 
1272. Bonifadus probably refers to what ho saw and did after 
St. Francis’ death ; for during the saint’s life he would not have 
been allowed to touch the wound In the aide. 

* AS, Got ii. 664. Bonaventura, Indeed, In the preface to his 
Life of St Pranuis (Legenda Major), states that at first Oi^ory 
doubted the reality of the stigmata ; but the above testimony 
Indicates that his ooubts wore dispelled sfter due investigation. 

4 Franc wn Astiti, pp. 148-208 (1866 ed.). Hase, however, 
eveotualiy adopted another view (see below). 

Oct 11664-658. 

0 See Sabatier, Life qf St. Franeia, Eng. tr., p. 488 ; and 
Knox Little, I^e oj St. Franeia, pp. 316-317 ; noth writers 
reply In detail to Hose’S arguments. 
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the minute details given by Cclano and others on 
reported testimony receive scant corroboration 
from eye-witnesses. For (1) no one actually 
declares that he had seen the stigmata during 
that interval; (2) only two persons, Elias and 
Rufino, are expressly stated to have seen or touched 
any of the wounds during Francis’ life ; (3) Elias 
testifies only to the appearance (or re-anpearance) 
of the stigmata 'not lon^’ before the saint’s 
death, without either assertmj' or denying earlier 
stigmatization;^ (4) Celano, indeed, as we have 
seen, states that Francis revealed the secret of 
the stigmata to few or none ('raru aut null!’); 
yet, even supposing, as Bonaveutnra declares, 
that Francis, after the Verna vision, wore sandals 
and gloves for concealment, the wounds in his 
hands, if they continued to exist, could not have 
escaped fairly frequent obser\'ation. Accordingly, 
Bonaventura, perceiving doubtless this impossi- 
bility, yet believing in the continued existence 
of the stigmata, contradicts Celano and writes 
that plurimi saw them. (5) But, if very many 
saw them, how account for wide-spread early 
doubts arising after the saint’s death as to the 
reality of the wounds, before adequate testimony 
to their existence was furnished ^—doubts which 
were regarded as of sufficient importance to 
occasion two papal bulls denouncing doubters in 
1237? (6) Elias, with every motive to magnify 
the miracle, writes, not, like Celano, of * excres- 
cences of fiosh ’ and of * heads and points of nails,’ 
but simply of hands and feet having *as if the 
marks of nails’ and 'shewing the blackness of 
nails.’ 

How much of the earliest records can we safely 
regard as true? We may accept (1) the main 
point of the narratives of Celano and others as to 
the saint’s vision of a crucified seraph or man, 
in so far as that record is confirmed by Leo (who 
was with him) in his authentication of Francis’ 
benediction ; (2) the statement, also confirmed 
W Leo in that authentication, as well as by the 
Speculum^ that on this occasion certain stigmata 
of the Passion cappearod on the saint’s person; 
(3) the testimony of Elios, of Pope Gregory ix., 
and probably of Bonifacius, that at the saint’s 
death, and therefore presunuibly ' not long’ before 
it, the stigmata were also visiule. On trie other 
hand, the continuance of the stigmata over two ' 
years, and several details in the narratives of 
Celano ajid Bonaventura, must be set aside as 
legendary accretions, occasionally inconsistent 
with each other, and the outcome of mere reported 
testimony in wliich fancy is mingled with fact. 

7. Of the facts thus accepted uiree explanations 
have been ofiered. 

(1) The stigmata were 'divine manifestations’ — 

* in the true sense of the word miraculous ’—given 
by God to St. Francis, in order to ' boar witness 
to his special sanctity ’ and spiritual likeness to 
Christ, as well as to vindicate the truth of his 
teaching. This was the view of his personal 
followers and of the great majority of nis con- 
temporaries; it is still upheld by most Roman 
Catholics and some representatives of Reformed 
Churches.* This explanation harmonizes with the 
medimval religious viewpoint and received general 
acceptance in mediseval Christendom. Yet the 
doubts of the contemporary bishop of Olmiltz and 
others, grounded chieny on dogmatic reasons, show 

1 Sabatier, indeed, inolinef (Eug. tr., p. 436) to accept the 
reodinff nam diu tor non aiu; but there is no ancient 
authority for what is apparently a conjectural emendation 
grounded On wlMt it wae fbought that Eliae uught to have 
written. 

s ‘ Multi de his(stlgiDatibu8)per orbem dubitabanl ' (Ecclestou, 

bo. cU.). 

sjdrgenfen, Den Fram «/ ilesvn, French tr., pp. 

*84-448, Eng. tr., p. 291 ff . ; Cuthbert, Life of St. Francit, 
p. 337 ; Knox Little (Anglican), St. Franeia of AattUti, p. 319. 


that even in that a^e, and even when allowance 
is made for the prejudice and jealousy of secular 
clergy and rival orders, there were some to whom 
the alleged imprinting of stigmata by divine action 
appeared unbecoming. Most modem Protestants 
and probably many devout Roman Catholics 
realize as almost grotesque an alleged attestation 
of special holiness through infliction of bodily 
wounds. 

(2) Another explanation is that Francis, during 
his vision on Verna, while in a state of ecstasy, 
and withont distinct consciousness, inflicted on 
himself the stigmata, being moved thereto by an 
ecstatic desire to be 'crucified with Christ’ and 
to become ‘conformable unto His death.* This 
explanation is rendered tenable by the rejection 
of the fletails abont 'fleshy excrescences’ and 
about beads and points of nails umlcr the flesh, 
as being inadequately attested, and by the limita- 
tion of the stigmata to what Elias calls * as if marks 
of nails’ and 'scars in hands and feet,’ along witli 
' a side which appeared as if piorced with a spear.’ ^ 
One difficulty of accepting this view rests on tlie 
renewal of the stigmatization not long before 
Francis’ death, when he may well liavo had a 
repetition of the vision, but when he may bo 
assumed to have been too feeble for any consider- 
able self-wonnding such as would lead to a 
recognition of the stigmata of the Cross by his 
followers; and, even if we admit that enfeebled 
persons sometimes exert for a few moments in 
delirium prmtor-normal strength, could self- 
stigmatization, in such circumstances, have been 
effected W tlie saint without observation by 
others? The difficulty, however, of accounting, 
on this theory, for the later stigmata * not long ’ 
before death would be removed, if we suppoH^ 
(what Elias’s real character, afterwards disclosed, 
renders conceivable) that Elias himself ro-iuflicted 
on the saint’s corpse wound-marks whicli then 
no longer existed, but which Elias believed to 
have formerly existed in the living body for some 
time after the Verna vision. Francis (lied in the 
evening ; Elias, as vioar-geueral, would be guardian 
of the D^y over night ; and what is known of his 
ambition, worldlinoss, and intrigues, which eventu- 
ally issued in his deposition, renders it not in- 
crtnlible that, for the great glory of the order, he 
slionhl have conceived and carried out a scheme 
to relieve the former real stigmatizatiun from such 
doubt as Francis’ own hi^ilual reticence hod 
engendered. 

(3) It is not necessary, however, to assume 
miraculous divine intervention, ecstatic self- 
infliction by the saint himself, or fraudulent pro- 
duction by another. ’I'he mutual influence of soul 
and body is a subject as yet only partially in- 
vestigated. ‘ We have cangnt, ’ as Sabatier writes, 

' but fleeting glimpses intt} the domain of mental 
pathology.’* The extraordinary is not to be 
identifiea with the miraculous ; and we know 
enough not to bo over-sceptical of the power of 
man’s higher nature to impress itself, in certain 
cases, on the lower, and to cause the reproduction 
so far in the body of what is generated in the 
soul. The influence, e.tf., of a mother’s thoughts 
on the person of her unborn child is widely 
accepted ; the wonders of hypnotism and mesmor- 
ism are well known; and in namerou.s instances 
a man’s character is observed gradually to mould 
his fac€». Granted, moreover, that in the great 
majority of alleged cases of stigmatism there is 
either some ground for suspecting imposture or at 
least the lack of adequate evidence of reality, 

1 Hautraib, DU AmoktuUn, p. 224 ; Uournet, S. Fran^f/U 
d*Aaffiae\ Hose, Uandlmoh der prut. PoUtnik, Leipzig, 1862, 
p. 492. 

2 Kng. tr., p. 484. 
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there remain some well-attested instances in which 
the sentiments of a soul, Ailed with thoughts of 
Christ’s Passion, have been reproduced in bodily 
manifestations analogous to those recorded in the 
case of St. Francis. 

8 . We must leave out of consideration the 
celebrated case of St. Catherine of Siena, who 
testiAed before notable witnesses that after Holy 
Communion she felt in her body the stigmata of 
the Criicilixion, including those of nails in the 
middle of her hands ; for the reality of such bodily 
stigmata is manifestly disputable without impugn- 
ing Catherine’s sincerity. But tlie following 
authenticated stigmatizations, recorded in modern 
times, render credible other instances less ade- 
quately attested, 

(1) The case of Marla von Moerl of the Tyrol, in whose hands, 
feet, and side stigmata bsjpan to appear in 1834, after Holy 
Ck>mmunion or meditation on the Passion ; she survived until 
18S8. J. J. von Gorres, who relates her experience, states that 
stigmata on her person were seen by thousands of observers. 
Ue himself saw her repeatedly in her ordinary condition as 
well as In her ecstasies, and clearly discerned the stigmata. 
He testifles also tliat there was in her case * no previous learning 
of a part ; tlie whole proceeds naturally from her inward self ; 
nothing forced or exaggerated can be oliserved in Uie repre- 
sentation.' i 

(2) Maria Dominica Lazzari of Oapriana, about whom Dr. 
Leonard del Gloche, director of the Civil and Military Hospital 
at Trent, testifles that be saw her repeatedly in a state of 
ecstasy in 1833-34. ‘ On the outside of her hands,' he declares, 
'about the middle, rose a black spot, like the head of a thick 
nail, perfectly round. At the top of the right foot, about the 
centre, was a mark like those of the hands. Her mind appeared 
calm : her body was in a tremble. A wound in her side has 
been seen, only by stealth, by her mother and sisters. ** I feel 
frightful palnM,’' she said, “ in every part of my body." ' 2 

(3) Louise I^teau, of Bois d’Huine in Belgium, who bore 
on excellent character, was neither specially emotional nor 
exceptionally imaginative, was accustomed to hard work, and 
was one of the most helpful young women In her village. In 
18118 she began to notice blood coming from her hands, feet, 
and side on Fri<]ayH after meditation on Christ's Passion. Dr. 
Ferdinand Lefebvre, Professor of Pathology in Louvain, clevote<l 
much attention to iier case for six weeks, and took al>out 100 
medical friends to examine the phcnomcmi. 8hc was put to 
various tests, to as<;(.rtain if the wuunds were due to artifleial 
causes. Thus Lefebvre called on a day when he had told her 
he would not come, and found her in an ecstasy, with blood 
newly exuded from her forehead and right hand. On another 
occasion, in the presence of two eminent physiiuans, he cau.sed 
an artifleial blister to be raised, similar to one which hod 
appeared (so she dcclarwl) without her intervenlion. During 
her ecstasy the natural blister emitted blood, but the artifleial 
one yielded none. The glove test was also applied. A leather 
glove, put on one hand, was tied and sealed at the wrist ; when 
ft was removed, on Good Friday, the blood flowed as before. 
It has been suggested that perforation with a needle may have 
taken place ; but the hwmorrhage was preceded by the formation 
of a vesicle which became distended with scrum, and spontane- 
ously burst, after which blood flowed for several hours.s 

Such cases appear to prove that stigmatization 
may result from extraoruiiiary yet not supernatural 
inten.siAcatioa of that .‘natural influonco of soul 
over body which to some extent exists in all 
persons but is particularly potent in the case of 
intensely religious natures at times of special 
spiritual impression and ecstatic exaltation. This 
is substantially the view regarding the stigmata 
of St. Francis taken by Trench,^ Sabatier/ and 
Doreau.® 

LiTKRATURK.—i. Barlt authoriti^.—Db Celano, Vita 
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H. Cowan. 

STOICS.— The Stoics were the membcrH of a 
philo 80 {)hical school foiinded. in Athens about 
300 B.C., which in its dovelopincnta became charac- 
teristic of the whole Hellenistic area and age. 
Rooted in the strong moral instincts of the Semites, 
it grow to embrace the scientitic knowledge of 
the Greeks, and branched out in thti logical and 
practical methods of Konmn law and education. 
Its range in time extends over the three centuries 
before the (Airistian era and the Arst three 
centuries of that era; that is, it synchronizes 
with tlio history of the Roman Kmoire. Since 
that time iU forces have been absorl»ea in the de- 
velopment of ( 'hristianity. 

I. Origin and history.' - riie system was founded 
by Zeno, born at Citium in l^yprus in 3.36 B.C. 
Jis fatlier was a merchant of j^uuplo, and as .such 
a great traveller; the ‘Soeratic hooks’ which ho 
brought home from Athens were eagerly read by 
the young Zeno, and drew him to visit the Greek 
city. Whether Zeno himself was of I’hoeuician or 
of Greek descent concerns us little ; that at Atlions 
he was nicknamed ‘ the Fhoenician’ indicates that 
he brought with him to that city an atmosphere of 
Phoenician sentiment and morality. At Athens 
ho attached himself to Crates of Thebes, then the 
representative of the Cynic scliool.^ In (.’rates 
Zeno found the moral enthusiasm which seeks the 
good at however higli a price, and which welcomes 
want and sutt'ering as the discipline of individual 
character; but he also found a revolt against 
scientiAc knowledge and the ordered decencies of 
life from which he was soon eager to dissociate 
himself. He therefore became in turn a disciide 
of Stilpo the Mcgarian and Polemo the Academic. 
All these schools belonged to the Socratic suc- 
cession ; but, when Zeno turned his attention to 
the writings of Heraclitus he forged a link 
also with tne Ionic philosophers.* About the year 
300 B.C. he founded a school of his own, which 
(broadly considered) was based on the concretion 
of all tiiese schools of thought, and the dogma of 
complete harmony (htuiKorfia, convenientia) in God, 
the universe, ana man. Conversely, those of his 
followers in any period who failed to grwp his 
teaching in all its width are seen to fall back u^n 
the more partial teaching of the constituent philo- 
sophies. The followers of Zeno were at Arst called 
Zenonians, but afterwards, from the ‘picture 
porch ’ (oTod rotxtXif) where he delivered his lectures, 
Stoics. The first published work of Zeno was his 
HoXtrela, or Commonwealth, written while he was 
still a member of the Cynic school. His picture of 

s See art Iokio PniLosorBT. 


> See art. Ctnics. 
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a perfect state embraces the whole worlds so that 
a man says, not * I am a citizen of Athens/ but ' I 
am a citizen of the world.’ The laws of this state 
must be prescribed by nature, not by convention. 
There must be no images or temples there, for 
those are unworthy of the deity; no sacrifices, 
because he is not to . be appeased oy gifts ; no law- 
courts, for the citizens must not dispute; no 
statues, for the true adornment of a city is the 
virtue of its inhabitants; no gymnasia, for the 
youth must study virtue and not idle exercises. 
There must be no distinction of classes, for all 
must be wise men ; no distinctive dress for the 
sexes, for their virtues and duties are the same ; 
no delicate scruples as to the burning or burying 
of the dead, for souls, not bodies, are of import' 
ance. And in this state love must bo master. 
Although the Commonwealth is, strictly speaking, 
a Cynic rather than a Stoic production, it repre- 
sents the fundamental aims of the Stoic philosophy. 

All the main doctrines of Stoicism are attributed 
to Zeno, but before describing these it may be 
well to give a short history of the chief teachers of 
the school, so that both deviations from Zeno’s 
teaching and enrichments of it may bo described 
under their proper headings. 

Of the * oonipariione of Zeno * Persaeus of Citium pursued a 

e >liti(;al career, takinir aervice with Antigoiiua GonatM, king of 
acedonia. Aratus of Soli was welcomed at the eame court, 
and is known by his PAoenomena, an astronomical treatise 
translated by Cicero, largely used by Virgil in his Georgioa, and 
containing the phroHe ‘for we are all hie family '(rov yao k<u 
y4vov itruev) quoted by Ht. Paul.l Sphaerus introduce<l the 
new philosophy at Alexandria. Arlsto of Ohioa foil hack on 
Oynlc views ; and Dionysius of Ileraolea * deserted ’ to Cyrenal- 
olsm. Zeno’s succuKNor was Cleanthes of Assos (831-232 fi.o.^, 
whose Uymn to Zeua is not only the prototype of Hellenistic 
hymnology, but also a fairly complet^e summary of Stoic theory 
as applied to religious worship. Oleanthes (q.v.) is the theo* 
loglan of the Stoic school, and gives a special emphasis to that 

S irt of its doctrine which is derived from Heraclitus, including 
le theories of the ' universal tire,' of the Ixigos (Xovov), and m 
tone (ravo?, intmtio). His hold upon the public seems to have 
been small, and it was reserved for his Bucc^essor, Chtyslppus 
(q.v.) of Soli (280-206 O.O.), to popularize the school and so 
become its second founder. His methods were Illustration (for 
which the whole Greek poetry and especially the writings of 
Euripide-s wore ransacked) and argument on the lines of the 
syllogism. His bias was towards the Academic element in 
tUouriHm, and there is some weakening with regard to its first 
principles not only In his writings, but also in those of his 
successors, such as Boethus of Sidon, Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes 
of Seleuola (238-160 b.c.), and Antipater of Tarsus (200-129 
R.c.). In Ihu 2nd cent. n.c. the Btoio teachers began definitely 
to measure their principles by comparison and conAiot with the 
rival schools of the Academy, now fiourishing under the guld* 
mice of Oarneades and of Epicurus.^ 

At the end of that century we find Stoicism translated into 
the environment of the Roman nobility by Panaetius (189-109 
B.O.), Posidonius (186-61 B.O.), and Hecato, all men of position 
and literary attainment in the Island of Rhodes. None of these 
are philosophical teachers In the strictest sense ; they were to a 
large extent men of letters and science owning a partial allegi- 
ance to a particular school of thought (ssefo). In particular, 
their respect for the writings of Plato led them to accept various 
doctrines which in fact haraiouized better with the teaching of 
tlie Academic school. To the resultant teaching the name of 
the ' middle Stoa * has since been given. This name represents 
not a diatiact philosophioal system, but a partial failure to 
grasp the fundamentals of the system, which paved the way to 
the * eclecticism ' dominant at Romo In the ume of Cicero, In 
which incongruous elements taken from all the philosophies 
were combined in ever- varying dishes to meet the ephemeral 
tastes of the dehatiiig-room ana the dining-hall. 

The more systematic teaching of Stoicism revived In the 
Ist cent, of the empire at Rome under a series of popular 
teachers, such as Attains, L. Annaeus Cornutus, Seneca, O. 
Musonios Rufus, Euphrates of Tyre, and Epictetus (q.v.). 
Drawn from all nationalities and from every class, these teachers 
have it in common that they use suoh forms as the lecture, the 
poem, and the epistle, in which the fundamental doctrines of 
the system are assumed, but not taught. This method postu- 
lates a previous training in principles, though in practioe such 
training must often have been as defective as the theological 
knowledge of the average listener to a modern sermon. All 
these teachers, as well as Marcus Aurelius (q.v.) Uie emperor, 
whose writings are addressed to himself, afford valuable illus- 
trations of Stole dootriue without giving us much help as to its 
real essence. Their testing is usually orthodox, and therefore 
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free from the vagaries of the * middle Stoa ’ ; but the more 
difficult theories tend to disappear, whilst the application to 
practice becomes all-important. 

2. Teaching. — Reverting to the teaching of 
Zeno, we find that he took over the division of 
philosophy, generally accepted in his time, into 
the three scetdons of logic, physics, and ethics ; 
but he held that these tliree were inseparable, 
since no one of them could be understood apart 
from the two others. 

(a) Logic. — In logic Stoicism asserts the certainty 
of knowledge, as against the Academics, who 
deny this ; and this assertion implies the existence 
of a * criterion ’ (Kpirlfpioy) by which the true can bo 
distinguish^ from the false. Since a final and 
absolute criterion of truth is undiHcoverable, we 
shall not expect to find that Zeno discovered it ; 
such a criterion is necessarily an ideal towards 
which only an approximation can bo made. Zeno 
and his successors were catholic in their investiga- 
tions into the theory of knowledge, and, tliongh 
we find a general sketch of their doctrine given in 
Cicero’s Academical we can hardly present it as a 
consistent system. Knowledge is attained by 
reason ; but, since rGa.son may fall, the aim is to 
keep reason upright. Men disagree ; some there- 
fore assert what is true, others what only seems 
to be true. Taking the knowledge that comes 
through the senses as the sini])lest type, wo dis- 
tinguish first the ' sensation,’ wliich may be 
described as a pulsation whicli passes from an 
* object’ through the sense-orgnn to the mind, or 
vice versa \ os a result there is imprc8.sod upon the 
.soul an * imprint’ (^avrturfa, vwwm). This imprint 
necessarily corresponds to the object if the intellect 
and the sense-organ are both healthy, the object 
really there, and the place and manner in accord ; 
if these conditions are not fulfilled, the imprint 
corresponds to an imagined object only, i.e. to a 
‘phantasm.’ The true imprint or mind-picture is 
distinguished from tho false by its greater clear- 
ness {ivdpytiat pcrspicnitas). To determine whether 
tlie requisite clearness exists is the function of the 
will, which gives or refuses its assent (it iryxordtfeo-is). 
If this a.s8ent is given weakly or hastily, we attain 
‘ opinion,’ and not ‘ truth.’ If it is rightly given, 
the truth so ascertained should ho fi.xed in the 
mind by a firm grasp (xoT(lXT;^tf, comprehensio)^ and 
retained there by memory. 

Single truths when remembered can he com- 
pared, contrasted, and so forth, and thus the 
objects which they represent are subjected to 
‘reason’s work of comparison’ (collatio rationis). 
From comparison the reason develops general 
notions, wnich therefore have no real existence in 
themselves, hut only a sort of existence in our 
minds. Yet these general notions could not he .so 
developed unless they already existed in the mind, 
at any rate in a potential form. Tlie doctrine of 
tho tabula rasa is often attributed to the Stoics, 
but appears rather to l.)0 opposed to their system. 
It is true that we may trace the growth of ideas 
from the outside to tne soul, but equally wo are 
entitled to regard the soul as possessing all the 
ideas first in a rudimentary shape ; they are Btimu- 
lated and clarified, but not created, by contacst 
with experience. The rudimentary or * inhoni ’ 
ideas are part of the soul’s inheritance from that 
universal reason of which the soul is a fragment. 
The reconciliation and development of this theory 
is a most difficult matter, anti so it was found by 
students of Stoicism, and increasingly in the intof- 
lectual decadence of the early Christian centuries. 
The question ‘What is tho Stoic criterion?’ was 
probably a standing puzzle, which might be 
answered by the terms ‘reason,’ ‘will,’ ‘clear- 
ness,* ‘sensation,’ and so forth, according to tho 
bias of the individual. The practical application 
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of the Stoic logic ia easier to define. Believing 
truth to be attainable, the Stoic was in principle 
dogmatic ; finding error t-o l>e common, he waft no 
less critical. Careful observation, deliberation, 
memory, and other agencies must all be traincfl so 
as to reduce error ; and the final iftftue gives assur- 
ance only if it records an agreement between indi- 
vidual observations and general theories, and 
between individual judgment and the ‘common 
sense’ or universal judgment of the race. 

The fltudy of definitionn, ftyllogisniH, paradoxes, 
and the lite was all include<rl in the Stoic logic, 
which also embraced the whole field of etymology, 
grammar, dialectic, and rhetoiic. 

{h) PAy«c«.— Under the heading of physics are 
included all the problems of metaphysics, phyflicB 
in the modern sense, astronomy, religion, anthropo- 
logy, and psychology ; in fact, we might briefly 
say that physics includeft all subjects except logic 
and ethics. More definitely, physics is the study 
(1) of the universe, (2) of man. As regards the 
universe, tlie Stoics start from the ‘ four elements ’ 
of earth, air, fire, and water, which have remained 
over in common thought as a debris from the Tonic 
philosophies. These four elements are re-grouped 
in two classes as ‘mind’ and ‘matter,’ ‘active* 
and ‘passive,’ ‘soul’ and ‘body,’ the first con- 
stituent of each of these pairs being more or less 
closely associated wdth ‘fire,’ and a distinction 
being made between the elemental or ‘creative* 
fire and the destructive fire of the domestic hearth. 
But, although these various dualisms have a place 
in the Stoic system, they are all subject to a 
higher monism, that of the one elemental stuff or 
‘body* referred to in the paradox ‘ Soul is body.* 

The history of the universe starts Avith the 
elemental or all -pervasive fire, which is also the 
Deity and the ‘First Cause.* This fire is in turn 
pervaded by the Logos, or ordering force, which 
irom one point of view is single and divine, and 
from another is made up of countless ‘seotl- 
powers * {(nre^/MirtKol \6yoi) which are the germs of 
mtiire individual existences. The primal fire, by 
processes of successive thickening and corresponu- 
ing dilution of strain (Wros), converts itself into 
the four elements, and these in turn into the 
various ortiers of living things. Of these gods and 
men constitute the highest class, dominated by 
the reasoning soul (I'oPf), which has its home in 
the ruling part {ijy^fjMviKov). Among gods are 
counted the sun and heavenly bodies, which are 
beings possessed of will and motion from within. 
Below the reasoning class come animals, which 
possess soul *iot reason ; they also 

possess something corresponding to the reasoning 
wers, emotions, and inclinations of reasoning 
ings. Plants possess CTowth-power 
whicn is in turn a kind of soul ; and even inanimate 
objects have cohesion though without growth. 
Since all those powers are fragments of divine 
force, wo may speak of ‘ God in the stone.* Thus 
the whole universe is pervaded by deity in a 
graded scale ; and God is related to the universe 
as soul to body. It is, however, a paradox to 
say that 'God is the universe,* and the Stoic 
creed corresponds very imperfeetly to modern 
pantheism.^ 

Body is combined with soul in its varying grades 
by the principle of jiervasive mixture (spavti dt 
S\w). iNTowhere is there an absolute line of 
demarcation, and, as all beings have proceeded 
from God, so they will all l)e absorbed in deity at | 
the general conflagration [iKrdpuKxit) with wnicli : 
the history of the universe ends. Then God 
becomes ‘ all in all,* and from Him commences a 
new era of development. 

During eaidi stage the universe is controlled by 
1 Se« srt Partubibii (Greek and Roman). 


the divine principle of order, which we may call 
the Divine Law or Destiny, but for whicn the 
most appropriate name is Providence. Providence 
is by its nature beneficent, chiefly in relation to 
reasoning beings ; in this sense we may say that 
the whole universe is made for the go(M of man. 
The wickedness, suffering, and destruction every; 
where seen in the world appear to contradict the 
belief in Providence, and tne favourite subject of 
the Stoic sermon or essay is the surmounting of 
this contradiction. 

Religion is the recognition by man of his relation 
to deity, and its essential features are not cere- 
mony or sacrifice, but prayer, self-examination, 
and praise. Hence the early Stoics found them- 
selves in conflict with conventional religion ; later, 
and especially in Roman life, the Stoics reconciled 
themselves with it by the principles of interpreta- 
tion and conformity. The work of Cornutus on 
the gods shows ua this system in full play. Here 
the old gods of the Graeco-Roman mythology are 
interpreted as natural powers, and the legends 
concerning them are converted into parables con- 
veying scientific truths. This method greatly 
aided the extension of Stoicism by making it a 
support of tra<litional customs and beliefs ; at the 
same time its intensive power was weakened by 
the habit of coinpromise. In particular, the Stoics 
learnt to associate themselves with the practice of 
animal sacrifices just at the time when the general 
cunscionce was revolting against it as meaningless 
and cruel. 

The most imtiortant chapter in tlio Sioic physics 
deals with the nature of man, who is the universe 
on a small scale, or a ‘microcosm.’ Each human 
soul is a fragment of the universal divine force, 
yet not completely sundered from its ])arent-stock. 
Thus, ill the words of Aratus, ‘we are all his 
family.* The soul is tlie ruling part {rjyeiJLoviKdy) of 
the man, and is possessed of reason ; yet in its 
various ^rts or faculties it is spread throughout 
the whole man, and is found in all grades, even 
the lowest. Thus the ‘ five senses,* sight, he^iring, 
smell, taste, and touch, are all functions of the 
soul, each working through its appropriate sense- 
organ, the eye, ear, nose, palate, and akin. These 
associate man with the outer world by way of 
knowledge; others, such as speech, motion (breath- 
ing, digestion), and procreation, by way of action. 
Thus human nature consistB broadly in knowledge 
and action, and is guided by reason and will. The 
highest philosophy is to recogni7.e that reason and 
will are ultimately one. Both are subject to dis- 
turbance, owing to the relaxation of the divine 
strain, or ‘ tone,* which nves men individuality 
and at the same time wilfulness or sin. I’he dis- 
turbances of the soul are diseased states (frdfiij) or 
tempests (emo(io?icA), but the discussion of them 
falls within the dmiartment of ethics. 

The doctrine of the life of the soul after the 
death of the body was accAioted in a general way, 
but without emphasis, by tne Stoics ; but in truth 
the Stoic system doe.8 not admit the existence 
of the body at all ; for even the lowest fiarts of 
the body, tlie hair and the nails, possess or 

vegetable growth. The embryo, according to the 
Stoics, is a vegetable ; and apparently the Stoics 
vaguely conceived that at death the man was 
parted in two, the higher developments of soul 
finding their way to an ultimate reunion with the 
Deity, the lower sinking to vegetable and in- 
organic life and ultimately disapuearing In the 
four elements (‘earth to earth, amies to ashes’). 
From either point of view the individuality is 
ultimately lost ; and, as in the Roman jieriod the 
hope of a future life was a passionate clinging to 
{)erBonaUty, the Stoic teachers meet this hope with 
an increasingly firm negation. In the earlier 
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{jeriodH the whole question is left in the region of 
myth and fancy, most characteristically repre- 
sented by Virgil’s pictures of purgatory and 
Klysium. 

(c) Ethics. — Ethics is built upon physics : what 
man ought is derived from what man is. This 
transition includes a logical contradiction which is 
Tins II rmoun table. In physics the whole universe 
appears as * good ’ ; yet tliis * good ’ is without colour, 
for it is contrasted with no evil. On the other 
hand, in ethics men are sharply divided into the 
‘good’ and the ‘bad.* The Cynics avoided this 
contradiction by ignoring physics and declaring 
the etbical standard to bo self-illuminating or 
* intuitive’ ; but to such a solution the Stoics were 
determinedly opposed. The starting-point of their 
own theonr is to bo found in the gradations of 
soul, by which a hierarchy of rank is established 
among living beings. Virtue for man is to maintain 
his rank as son and equal of God ; vice is to fall 
to the level of the animals or the plants. 

That ‘ virtue is the supreme good,’ and the ‘wise 
man’ alone happy; that external circumstances, 
such as health, wealth, and good name, do not (os 
the Academics say) contribute to hajipiness even 
one at<jm ; that a short and a long life may equally 
be complete —these and the like are paradoxes 
wldch Stoicism draws from its Cynic root. Its 
special contribution to philosophy is the elaborate 
analysis by which virtue is given a definite mean- 
ing, which in turn can be applied to all circum- 
staiKx^s in life so as to Lmido and support the 
individual in his choice. This rule of life was at 
first summed up in the phrase ‘ to live consistently,’ 
later ‘to live consistently with nature.* With 
each successive teacher the formula was developed, 
the principle being best maintained by the phrase 
of Chrvsippus, ‘to live according to scientific 
knowlottge of the phenomena of nature, doing 
nothing which the Universal Law forbids, which 
is the flight Reason wldch pervades all things, and 
is the same as Zeus, the l^rd of the ordering of 
this world.’ On the other hand, the practical 
applications follow more quickly from the phrase 
o! Diogenes of Babylon, ‘ to take a roasonablo 
course in choosing or refusing things in accord- 
ance with nature.^ Nearly all modern writers on 
Stoicism assert, with Zeller, that the Stoics do- 
liborately softened their original teaching so as to 
accommodate it to the practical needs of their 
hearers. This is a misapprehension ; the Stoics 
from the first wore occupied in interpreting their 
rule in a practical sense, and such deviations as 
occur are due to the influence (largely unconsoious) 
of Academic teaching on Chrysippus and his 
successors of the ‘ middle Stoa.’ That liearers also 
unconsciously influence their teachers is true of all 
schools of thought. 

The general ethical teaching of the Stolen is mode most clear 
to UB in Cicero’s dfi Finibtat. All animals, wo learn, as soon as 
they are bom, seuk to maintain their life and their bodily 
wholeness; thus self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
hater they seek to propagate their race, aiul at the same time 
feel an aflFwtion (or their offspring ; this is the second law. 
Man, however, is from the first a social animal, and is possessed 
of a love of knowledge ; hence social and intelle(*tual ends are 
specially <;haracieriHtic of the human roue ; such is the third 
law. lYoni sueix a group of natural laws we select (Xertaui 
objects, such as health, well-belttg, tong life, which are set 
Ixetore us oh aims to be attained, whereas their optKisites are to 
bo avoided. These are the trpoTryMcVa and airowpoifypjJva of the 
Stoic system, and iU critics are never weary of ridiculing these 
un-Oreek terms Ixorrowed from Uie hierarchies of Eastern 
courts. In our words, these ends are respectively ‘ desirable ’ 
and ‘undesirable’; but none of them Is ^good' or 'evil,' nor 
(’An we reach good by adding together any numlxer of Uiings 
desirable (‘ Bonum non tit accosslonc ’). How, then, do we know 
the good? Wlien a man has proctiscfl Uni attainment of the 
desirable, when he has learnt to prefer the higher to the lower 
amongst these, when he has disciplined his meml»er8 and 
attuned his thoughU until without hesilation or slip he always 
attains the best in the individual ease— wiien (?.e.) by training 
and self-discipline he has become possessed of true wiadorn-— 


then there wlU flash before his eyes at some one moment the 
‘ vision of the good,' never afterwards to he lost to his view. 
This is the moment of ' conversion.' In modern terms we might 
perhaps say that * virtue is defined by the intuition of the moral 
expert, or man of good life.' Logioally this definition mny 
leave much to be desired ; its practical and odiu’Ational value 
is attested by experience. 

All virtue is one, vet it has many forms, such as the four 
virtues of fiopular philosophy — nourage, wisdom, Justice, and 
temperance. The practical workings of these are expounded In 
Cicero's de Officii*, In accordance with the teachings of Panaelius 
and lIciAto ; and, as we might expect, this ever-nopular treatise 
is very largely Academic in Its details. Opposea to the virtues 
are the four vices-^fear, diaoontent, greed, and elation. Tlicse 
follow from weakness or ignorance ; fear, s.g., Is derived from 
the error of seeing evils in the future when In truth only 
tilings undesirable are threatening. The later StoicA chiefly 
denounce anger os a vic(«. All the virtues and the vloet are 
exhibited in social action, and the Stoic is bidore all thinn 
a man who lives in society, marries, and participates in the 

{ politics of his city: cloistered virtue (‘vivure in umbra') Is a 
onn of cowardice. 

The unliending gravity of the Stoic 8a;ro readily 
recommended itsmf as an ideal to tliu Roman 
nobility ; but the later 8toic.s recognized the 
objection that the complete absence of the softer 
feelinj^s implied an unattractive, if not repellent, 
character. Still rejectinj^ all stormy states of the 
soul, they admitted that its surface should l>e like 
that of a sunny sea, not that of an ice-bound lake. 
Thus they came to find room for the *goo<l 
emotions,’ now commonly called the ‘attbetions.* 
These are identical in classification with the vices, 
but their play does not exceed the bounds of 
reason: ‘caution’ stops short of fear, and ‘joy* 
of elation. Almost we admit that ‘desipere in 
loco * may be virtuous. 

The Stoic system of ethics thus developed was 
admirably suited for education, and is in fact the 
basis of all the traditional maxims which are to- 
day imparted to the young. Never does the Stoic 
teacher speak with a harsh voice, as his critics 
suggest, not knowing that rigid general principles 
must always be temi>ercd in their practical applica- 
tion by consideration for person and place. If tlie 
soul of the ‘wise man* is always tense, yet none 
knows better than the Stoic that ‘ relaxation ’ is 
needed by the young; if perfect action implies 
perfect knowledge, nevertheless it is quite practical 
to * learn by doing.’ Thus the youngest cliild may 
begin to ‘get on,’ i.e. to liecome a ' proiicient,’ and 
his well-wishers will not hurry him unduly to the 
.sta^e of conversion. This practical ajiplication of 
Stoicism became, through Quintilian, the founda- 
tion of the modern theory of education. 

3. Practical influence. —No system of philo- 
sophy, at any ralo in the Western world, has borne 
fruit ill practice to an extent com])arable with that 
of Stoicism. Like all other great reforms, it was 
first ridiculed, then hated, and finally adopted. 
Ridicule of Stoicism is found in Cicero’s speoeheH 
and in Horace, and through (horn is familiar to 
the modem literary world. Hatred of the system 
is most conspicuous in Lucretius.* Of its adoption 
Rhodes is tfie most typical example in Mio Grook- 
spoaking world ; but similar moveiiients took place 
in all the great cities of Asia Minor and Kgypt, 
and notably in Tarsus. In the West, Stoic prin- 
ciples are taken for granted in all Roman literature 
from the Ijeginning of the Christian ora. Of the 
greatest interest is jierhaps the use of Stoicism by 
kings and governors. Among the eucoessors to 
Alexander’s empire many of the most eminent 
associated themselves with Stoic ministers. The 
Roman nobility adopted the system from I’anactins ; 
the legislation of the Gracchi, the pure administra- 
tion of men like Mneins Scaevola the ptmti/ex and 
Uiitiliiis Rufus, and the new spirit of Homan law 
embodied in the theories of the it(s gentium and 
the ttw naturae are all due to its inlluence. Under 
the early empire all good administrators were men 
imbued with Stoic principles ; and it is not too 
1 See art. Llcrktius, §8 8 and 9. 
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much to say that through Stoicism the Roman 
world-empire found itself a soul. The * Stoic 
opposition’ under Nero and his successors has 
b^me famous throuj^h the Mges of Tacitus ; but 
the passive resistance of such men as Tlirasea has 
falMly suggested that Stoicism is in its essence 
individualistic and ethical. The • examples of 
Seneca and Marcus Aurelius on the other side 
show its fuller development iu social and political 
life. 

4. Stoicism and Christianity. —Stoicism came 
early into contact with Christianity through the 
apostle Paul. The similarity in tone and content 
between parts of the Pauline epistles, the Mrritings 
of Seneca, and the records of the teaching of 
Epictetus has long been familiar to students of 
Christian theology ; the simple explanation is that 
Paul was brought up in Tarsus in a society i)er- 
meated by Stoic thought.* Quite appropriately, 
he first appears in Christian history through his 
I conversion,’ in which hearted alike from Hebra- 
ism and from Stoicism. He realized that ethics can 
never be rooted in science, or the ideal in matter- 
of-fact ; he therefore refused to give his allegiance 
to science or his admiration to the cosmos, and 
found himself in a higher region of ‘spirit* in 
which ‘ faith * is the path-finder. The ‘ wise man * 
whom the Stoics could never find among their 
neighbours he recognized without hesitation in the 
Christ. But in the new religious belief the old 
foundations of the philosophy survive. Paul’s 
UM of the term * body * is purely Stoic, and so are 
his whole analysis of ‘bodies,^ earthly, animal, 
celestial, and so forth, hU analysis of human 
nature, and his conception of the functions of 
religion. His views of the divine birth of Jesus, 
and of His resurrection as the type of that of the 
Christian believer, are unintelligible except in 
terms of Stoicism. 

Much controversy hM arisen os to t))o oritrin of the terms 
‘ the Word ' and * the Holy Spirit ’ In Christian the<ilojyy, and 
here we can only note that both tenns were in familiar use in 
the Stoic school at the same epoch. They cannot, however, be 
claimed as distinctively Stoic. Hut the way of thinking; accord- 
inf|[ to which God is at the same time one and many belongs to 
the very core of Stoicism. Tiierefore, whilst the doctrine of the 
Trinity Is somewhat dimly adumbrate by St. Paul, it has long 
ago been noted Uiat its principle flnds full ex])rcsBion in the 
earlier writings of Senec'a: 'To wliatever country we are 
banished, two things go with us, our part in the starry heavens 
above and the world around, our sole right in the moral in- 


atincta of oar own hearts, finch is the gift to os of the supreme 
Power whioh shaped the Universe. That Power we eometimes 
call the “all-ruling God," sometimes the “ incorporeal Wisdom 
which if the creator of mighty works, sometimes the “ divine 
Spirit” whioh epreads through thin« great and small uith 
duly strung tone . . .*1 The quotation is not complete, nor 
is it suggested that fieneca's theologv would have satisfl^ an 
inquisitor. But, on the other hand, it may be fearlessly main- 
tamed that the Christian cult of * the Holy Spirit ' and the 
ecclesiastical dogma of the Trinity grew great in a soil enriched 
by Stoic speculation and experience. 

From the 3rd cent, onwards Stoicism was rapid |y 
absorbed in Christianity. A youth nurtnr^ in 
Stoic principles rebelled against the oontinuanoe of 
animal sacrifices, and submitted gladly to the 
authority of a ‘wise man* visible in the flesh. 
But the Stoic converts brought with them their 
scientific methods and even their school text- books ; 
the de Officiis and the Discourses of Epictetus be- 
came for all practical purposes Christian manuals. 
It is greatly to be desired that modern theologians 
should be equipped with a better knowledge of the 
philosophy which more than any other was a 
nursing- mother to the Church. 

LiTV.RATURit.— The literature of Stoicism is volnminotis anil 
superficial. The early Ohristlan writers were suspicious of a 
system which still maintained some independent vigour, and 
was asHoeiated in their minds with conformity to pagan cults. 
In and since the Middle Ages the respect paid to Plato and 
Aristotle lias hindered the due recogmlinn of the Hellenistic 
philoHophie.s. Thus editions of the works of Cicero, Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius have appeared in rapid succes- 
sion from the hands of editors, translators, and commentators 
who do not even claim to have studied the philosophy which 
these wril/ers expound. Only in the last half-century has a real 
appreciation of the subject estaljHshed itself. 

The standard authority Is E. Zeller, SUries, Epicurmns, and 
Sceptics, new ed., tr. O. J. Keichel, I^ndon, 1892. A shorter 
but sounder treatment is found in a study on ' Stoicism and the 
I Last of the Stoics 'by G. H. Rendall, prefixed to his tr. of 
1 Mare\ts Aurelius AiUoninui to Himself (London, 1898). W. L. 

I Davidson, Tfie Stoic Creed, Bdinbnrgli, 1907, and R. D. Hicks, 
Stoic and Evieurean, London, 1910, give good general aUetchos. 
B. V. Arnold, Hornan Sloieisrn, London, 1911, is fuller in detail 
than other English books, and contains a bibliography of works 
ancient and modern on the subject. Of the original sonnres tlie 
eil. of The Fragments of Zvno and Clmnthes by A. C. Pearson 
(London, 1891) and H. von Arniin, Stoicor^^m veterum friuj- 
menta, 8 vols., Leipzig, 190S-0R, in addition to the clasNic'al 
authors already referreil to and the Anthologium of J. Stobaeus 
(0. Wachsmuth and O. llense, 6 vols., Berlin, 1884-1912), are 
the first necessaries for the student’s equipment. Two treatises 
by A. Bonhbffer, Kpictet und die Stoa, Stuttgart, 1890, and 
Jne Eikik des Stoibers Epicle.t, do. 1894, give an admirable 
exposition of Stoicism in the form of a commentary on Epictetus, 
who would have been greatly pleased to learn that he knew his 
subject BO well as this genial German writer siiggests. 

E. V. Arnold. 
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Introductory and Primitive (E. Sidney Hart- 
land), p. 864. 

Greek and Roman (P. Gardner), p. 869*’. 

STONES (Introductory and Primitive). — i. 
Veneration of boulders and standing stones. — As 
noted in art. Stonk Monuments, many of the 
menhirs in Europe and Asia Minor have probably 
been actually figures of deities. Rocks, Doulders, 
and standing stones have been worshipped a.s 
gods or as inhabited by gods all over the world. 
Wherever men have been .struck by the appearamje 
or position of a rock or stone, they have regarded 
it with awe as uncanny, and in innumerable ca.se8 
they have ultimately erected it into a divinity, 
brought offerings, and put up prayers before it. 
Instances need not be cited ; they are found in 
every Quarter of the globe. Among the natives of 
India the divinity freauently consists of, or is repre- 
sented by, a group of comparatively small stones, 
which are usually painted red. Elsewhere, as 
among the Negroes of W. Africa, and occasionally 
in Europe by the pre-historic inhabitants, they 
have been roughly carved into a faint resemblance 
I fi«e art. Paul, fa. * See art. Looos, f i. 


Indian (W. Cbooke), p. 87l». 
Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 876». 


to human shape.* Many such stones are of great 
size ; but others are quite small, and then, like 
the Indian idlagrdrnaSt almost indistinguishable 
from amulets. A idlagrdma is a water- worn con- 
cretion containing ammonites and other fossil 
shells, found in Nep&l, in the upper course of 
the river GandakI, a northern tributary of the 
Ganges. It is looked upon as sacred, and is 
usually identified with the f^od Visjnu. As such 
it is the object of a cult by its possessor. Prob- 
ably its veneration antedates the Aryan occupa- 
tion, and it has been adroitly adapted to the 
Hindu religion in a manner not unknown in other 
aggressive religions.* Sometimes a tribe or clan 
Claims to have issued from a rock : the Arab clan 
of Beni Saber (‘sons of the rock*) are said to have 
issued from a rock, still shown, in the land of 

1 Sensoa, Dial. xii. 8. & 

> 0. Partridge, Cron River Natives, London, 1905, pp. 269, 
271; DAnthfopologie, v. [im] 22, 27 ft. 

8 RHR xiili. [1^1] 325 ; A. M. T. Jackson, Folk Lore Notes, 
Bombay (1915], U. 80. 
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Moab.' Tales of pNBtrifaotion of men and animals, 
of supernatural beings or monsters, or even other 
objects, are everywhere current accounting for 
rocks and great stones of suggestive shape, appear- 
ance, or position. Such a rock on tne siae of 
Mount Sipylos, in Lydia, doubtless gave rise to 
the ancient legend of Niol^. The transformation 
is said to be caused by offences of various kinds 
aj^ainst the higher powers, by curses, by the in- 
fringement of a tabu, by mere caprice on the part 
of some divine being, or even to be without any 
assignable cause.* In many cases probably the 
l>ourder was the object of worship which has been 
forgotten, and the tale is the method of account- 
ing for the awe and fear in which it has been held. 
Many stones to which worship has been accorded 
are, tliere can bo little doubt, aerolites.* Such, 
t.g.y is the famous Ka'bah at Mecca. Among the 
Komans the Ilormse — stones carved with the head 
and trunk of human form, and representing the 
god Mercury— were boundary stones. Originally 
they were rough, unshapen stones. Such stones 
are still the object of veneration in Annam.* 
Their inviolability as boundary stones would natur- 
ally lead to more extended regard. 

Another cause of reverence' for rocks and stones 
has been a natural depression which has been inter- 
preted as a footprint, or the impression of the hand, 
head, or knee of some supernatural personage — a 
god, saint, devil, or hero or old — or the hoof-prints 
of his horse. Such a mark is looked upon with 
awo, and, if attributed to a sacred person, usually 
becomes the object of devout observance, if not 
of an actual cult. Thus through the length and 
breadth of Knrope the impress of the foot or of 
some other part of the body of the Virgin Mary or 
a saint is venerated, and various legends are told 
to account for it. So in India footprints of Vlpu 
and, where Buddhism reigns, footprints of Buduha 
arc shown, many of which have been manipulated 
by art.* Both in Europe and in the East there are 
numerous depressions in rock attributed to mythical 
personages wlio have probably been displaced by 
tlje existing religion from the sacred position whicn 
they held, while the depressions now credited to 
the personages of the existing relipon are generally 
taken over from a religion that has passed away. 
These are well known and need not be referred to 
in detail. Elsewhere, however, such impressions 
have excited the imagination and religious fervour. 

* On the hills near Kachindamoto, on the south-west arm of 
Lake Nyasa, there is said to be a big flat stone on whiclt are the 
footprints of roan and all the animals, which emerged from a 
hole in the stone.' On Vancouver Island the Kwakiutl show 
the fofjtmarks of an ancient hero of their traditions. Accord- 
ing to the Lillooet, one of the ancient ‘ Transformers ' stamped 
on a rock near a lake called Tsekalenal, and left the impress as 
a trilMil boundary.8 Similar marks on the Argentine snore of 
the Alba ParanA have been exploited by the Jesuit missionaries 
as the marks of the hands and feet of St. Thomas, the apostle 
of the Indies.** As in other parts of the world, Impressions are 
identified by native tradition in America as those of different 
members of heroes or their mythical foes ; and in some cases 
the colouring of strata of the rocks is thus accounted for.io 

Stones pierced by a hole are fretjuently sacred. 
Persons desirous of being rid of sms or sickness 
creep, or are passed, through them for that purpose ; 

1 A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, Paris, 
1908, p. 107. 

s fi. B. Ilartland, LP ill. 120. The stories are innumerable 
and a commonplace of tradition. 

a W. Crooke, FL xl 11900] 84. 

* Anthropot, v. (lOlOJ 622, 1156. 

s W. Crooke, PR il. 199, with plate. 

tJRAIxl (1910)801. 

7 Q. M. Dawson, Proc. and Tram. Roy. Soc. Canada, v. (1887) 
p. 20 (of offprlntl 

njAFL XXV. (1912) 296. * lb. xvi. [1908] 68. 

10 19 RBSW [1900] pt. 1. p. 480 ; J. Teib, TradHiom of the 
Thompton River Indiam, Boston, 1898, pp. 45, 96; F. Boas, 
Indianiiehe Sagen von der nordr^ifieehm ITtUfs Amerikat, 
BerUn, 1895, pp. 202, 284 ; XTniv. Califomia PnJb. x. [1914] 279 ; 
Dawson, JProe. and Tram. Roy. Soe. Canada, ix. [1891] p. 82 
(of offprint) ; RTF xlL [1687] 867. 
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the M6n-an-Tol near Pensance is a well-known 
example. Stones with smaller holes are utilized, 
by passing the hands through, to take an oath or 
enter into a solemn engagement. 

*The Pliohtln’ Stane o' IaIiv,' in Sutherlandshlre, was built 
Into a wall conneoied with the md parish ohuroh. It was famous 
as a medium (or the making of baivains and the pledging of 
faith on all sorts of occasions, Including the plighting of troth 
between young men and roaidons. But some years ago the old 
church was pulled down to make way for improvements, and 
the stone pas^ Into private hands. Il was ultimately given by 
the then owner to the Archttoiogical Museum at Toronto, where 
it ia now exhibited. 1 

To many boulders and artiHcially-pIaoed stones 
the belief attaches that they move at certain times. 
It is a jocnlar remark at Llandrindo<i that a certain 
stone goes to the brook to drink every time it hoars 
the cock crow. Similarly, it is said of the Long- 
stone on Minchinhampton Common, Cloucester- 
.shire, that it runs round the held when it liears 
the clock strike twelve.* But such a saying is 
merely a serious belief in dec^. A large stone 
called ‘the Deal’s Cradle,* in Clackmannanshire, 
is believed * by the superstitious in the vicinity ’ to 
be raised from its place every Hallowe’en to serve 
as a swing for the notentate whose name it bears.* 
In the Commune ae Gardes in Charente, France, 
there is a block called ‘the Mushroom,’ which 
turns on Sunday at noon ; tlie people of the 
neighbourhood have a certain veneration for it, 
ana the old women are careful to protect them- 
selves with the sign of the cross as they go by.* 

Outoide Europe there are similar lieliefs. The 
‘moving stone,’ which is believed by the natives 
of Borneo to be the waist-cloth of a liero called 
Simpurai, was hallowed by a ceremonial feast, as 
described W Bishop ChamlMjrs.* The Bribri 
Indians of Costa Rica say of certain stones on the 
mountain of Nemoie shaped like jaguars that they 
become alive and true jaguars when tliey are 
approached. They are the subject of a tradition 
relating to the ancient history of the j)eople.* 
There is a boulder of reddish sandstone on tlic side 
of a steep hill on the north bank of the Marias 
river, in Montana, round which the soil lis con- 
stantly worn away by wind and rain, and which 
conseq^uently is moving slowly down the hill. The 
BlackWt Indians believe it to be alive and make 
offerings to it.'^ 

Rocking stones— boulders resting now only on a 
point of rock as a result of the disintegraUon of 
their supports— are capable of being moved. They 
are found in various places, the most famous being 
the Cornish Logan Stone. A legend frequently 
attaches to them ; and sometimes, as at Vertolayo, 
in Auvergne, mothers take their children to the 
stone, that they may grow uj» healthy. At I’en- 
tivy such a stone is used by suspi(doiis husbands 
for divination as to the virtue of their wives.* 

A large number of erratic boulders and other 
single stones (sometimes hea)>.s of stones) are 
attributed to supernatural beiims who have thrown 
them in a contest, dropped them as they were 
being carried, generally with evil design, or 
emptied them from their shoes. In this way, too, 
rocks have been pierced or split, leaving a gaping 
chasm. These monuiiuMits of more than mortal 
power are not coniined to the British Islands or 
oven to Europe. They are found from the New 
Hebrides to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. And 

1 Ontario Arehcenlogical Rep., 1896>97, p. 64. 

■ Arefujvologia Carnbremis, 6th aer., xvii. [1917J 4f)0 ; PL xxiii. 
[1912] 340. 

8 Vountv FL vli. [1914] 809, quotings The Scottish Journal of 
Topography, etc., 1848. 

4 L’Anthropologie, x. [1899] 290. 

5 H. Ling Hoth, The Fatives of Sarawak ami British A’. 
Borneo, London, 1806, 1. 868. 

• JAFLxvi. 4, 

7 O. B, Grinnell, Blaoi^oot Lodge Tates, r/>ndon, 1898, p. 262. 

*L. J. B. Bt^renger-Feraud, Snperstitiom et survivances, 
Paris, 1896, U. 383. 
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they lire of a nufficiently commonplace type to 
need no epecihcation. 

Sometimes stones are believed to gro^v out of the 
earth like a plant, as in Annatn,^ or to bring forth 
other stones, os in Mid-Celebes.* Even where they 
are not lielieved themselves to grow, they are 
frcxinently held to have power to cause organic life 
to increase. 

On Mots, one of the Banks* Islands, a larite stone with a 
nnndK‘r of nmall ones lying beneath it, like a litter of pigs, was 
hpld (‘Apable of bringing nigs to any one who offered money 
upon it ;3 in the Banks’ Isfanils, indeed, no garden was planted 
without ttonea being burie<i in the ground to unsure a crop, 
and one shaped, as pieces of coral often are, like bread-fruit 
was of special virtue for ensuring a crop of bread-fruit.'* 

Finally, many of these rocks and stone.'^ are the 
objects, or at least the scenes, of magical or 
refi;;ious rites. Vhallic rites at mcgalithic inonu- 
meuts have already liecn mentioned.® These are 
not the only rites performed at sacred rocks and 
stones. The mere sacredneaa renders them tabu, 
so that, as 8(^billot notes in France, many pea.sants 
even at the present tlay are unwilling to pass them 
alone after nightfall or even in full daylight, their 
gestures .showing the respect and hereditary fear 
which they in.spire.® What is true of the French 
pea.sant is true of the folk eveiy where, in ChrLstian 
and pagan countries alike. Ollerings of various 
kinds are made at such rocks and stones. The 
Maiidans used to propitiate their oracular stone 
with knives, pipes, ana cloth.^ The Kaja of Durn- 
r/ion, who is the head of a sept of Panwilrs, on 
succession, places upon a certain largo .stone for 
which they Imve a great reverence an olfering of 
llowers, sweetmeats, and a few rupees.® Among 
tliu Chains of Annam any one finding a block w 
stone near his residence, among other rites, washes 
it, puts a cup of alcohol upon it, and calls upon 
the spirits to drink and to cat betel. To possess 
sucli a stone is to be well and to increase the 
number of one’s children.® Near a certain Mordvin 
village lies an enormous stone, so sacred that at 
ordinary times no one dare approach it ; but yearly, 
at a festival now' identiliea with the Christian 
Trinity -day, a gathering is held there, a goose is 
sacrificed, and its liead laid down beside the stone.’® 
fn Madagascar stones thought to be inhabited by 
spirits or possessed of power are smeared with 
grease, and sacrifices of dom<*stic fowls are offered 
to them ; the blood and feathers and the feet and 
head of the victim are smeared on, and placed 
al.)ont, them.’’ A very common rite in the offering 
of sacTifice to any object of worship is to sprinkle 
or smear the blood upon it. In India and aajacent 
countrie.s (even as far away os the New Hebrides) 
blood is imitated with red powder or other colour- 
ing matter, and the more rubbing of a stone with 
red constitutes it a sacred idol.’* Among the A- 
Kamba of E. Africa there is a sacred rock called 
Kabubooni, where people go regularly to pray to 
the ancestral spirits for increase of worldly goods. 

^AnthrojMB, ll. [IftOTjm 

2 A. 0. Kruijt, ffet Animitma in den IndUeJien Archipel, 
The Haffue, 1906, p. 210. 

3 R. H. Codrin^ton, The Melaneeiane, Oxford. 1891, p. 181. 

* Ih, p. 183. Fur a aimilar custom in New Caledonia see 
L*A nthropologie^ viH. [18971 ; FL xlv. [1908] 266. 

s Ree art. Phallihh, vol. lx. p. 825. 

P. Sibbillot, Le Faganiame ooniemporain ckez lee peupUe 
celtO’latim, Paris, 1008, u. 809. 

7 Papere of the Paahoay Af usewn, Ui. [1906J 138. 

« W. Orooke, Triftee and Caetee qf the N, W. Provincee and 
(huih, Calcutta, 1806, iv. 123. 

9 A. Oabaton, NouvelUa Heeherehee aur lea CAoms, Paris, 1001, 
p. 158. 

10 J. N. Smirnov, Lea PopttUUiona Jlnnoiaea dee baaaina de. la 
Volga et de la Kama (French tr. by P. Boyer), Paris, 1898, i. 436. 

u Anfanananuo Annual, 1892, p. 49.3; J. Sibree, The Great 
African lelandy London, 1880, p. ; Q. Mondain, Dei Idies 
relUjieueee dee Uovaa, Paris, 1904, pp. 12, 88. 

15^ L. K. Anantha Krishna, 7he Cochin Tribea and Caetee, 
Marlras, 1909-12, i. 12 ; Ceneua qf India, J911, vol. vii., 

S t. 1. p. 67, do. voL xvL. Baroda, pt. i. p. 63 ; Jackson, FL 
Jotea, 11. 87 ; Anthrepoa, 11. 969; Ooarinffton, p. 188. 


A libation of mead ia poured at the foot of the 
rock ; a goat is killed, and its blood is allowed to 
run into the pound and mix with the mead.’ The 
aborigines of the Canary Islands went in proces- 
sion to certain sacred rocks in time of trouble, 
carrying libations of milk and butter ; they danced 
round them, and from one of them warriors, it is 
said, threw themselves M expiatory sacrifices.® 

Stones are setup, and ceremonies performed at 
both sacred rocks and stones, for various purposes. 
A very common object is to bring ram. The 
people of Hierro, in the Canary Islands, set free a 
pig at the rock with tliis object.® The A-Kamba, 
m the ceremony just cited, prayed for rain, that 
being necessary for the prosperity of their flocks 
and herds, their cliief wcaltli. In Sumatra the 
Mcnangkabau of the Padang highlands have a 
stone at Kota Gadang in the form of a cat reputed 
to give rain, to which intent it is smeared witli the 
blood of a chicken, and rubbed and incensed to the 
accompaniment of a magical formula. ‘‘ To strike 
a stone mucli venerated by tlie Biiiiilkameen of 
British Columbia is sufficient to bring rain. About 
thirty years ago a Christian native made a bet 
w’ith a neathen on the subject and struck the stone. 
The sky was then cloudless ; but rain is said to 
to have speedily gathered and poured down steadily 
for a week.® 

In India a red painted stone is often set up to 
guard the fields.® In Annam a great unhewn or 
roughly-hewn stone is erected at the entrance of a 
village to arrest malign intluencos and evil spirits 
W'hicli might come that way to injure the inhahit- 
antfl.® By every village on the island of Nias, at 
least on the east coast, a stone was erected, in 
onler, it is said, that all the villagers should be of 
one mind. An ottering was made at the erection 
of the stone, the stone was twisted round a little, 
and the priest addressed the people, warning tliein 
that, if any one wouhl not follow the accepted 
customs, his neck should in like manner be twisted. 
Sacrifices were ottered at the stone in case of 
adultery or theft. It was believed that to step over 
the stone was to lose the power of the limbs.® 

The use of holed stones for the pledging of faith 
has already been mentioned. Such use is not con- 
fined to holed stones. 


The etone at Sheebem aet up by Joahua as a witnesH to the 
Israelites’ ae'ermnt is an example.® One of several sacred 
stones at Ambohlman|;a, the former capital of linerina, Mada- 
gosoar, was called ‘the stone of oaths.’ People were wont to 
resort to it for the taking of solemn oaths.S) There is another 
stone at Amhohimanga, and a slndlar stone at Antananarivo, 
on which the monarch was rec{uired to stand at his installation, 
and where probably the oath of aliegiance was taken.u xho 
use of a special stone tor this purpose is not unknown else- 
where ; British readers will be reminded of the Coronation 
Stone in Westminster Abbey, previously at Scone and there 
used for the Inauguration of the Scottish kings. The stoTie in 
such oases is probably sacred, and a portion of its sanctity is 
transmitted to the king thus oeremonially mounted upon it. 
The Lia FdU, or * stone of destinv.* at Tara, with which the 
Ooronation Stone is claimed to be faenticAl, was credited with 
divining power. * It used,* we are told, ' to roar under the 
person who had the best right to obtain the sovereignty of 
Ireland at the time of the men of Ireland being in assembly at 
Tara to choose a king over them.’ *9 


As might be anticipated, divination is often 
drawn from sacred rocks and stones. The rock 
already mentioneil as venerated by the Mandans 


* 0. W. Hobley, The Kthnology qf A'Kamba, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 167. 

9 American Anthropologiett new ser., II. tl0(X)J 498. 

8 lb. p. 493. * Kruijt. p. 209. 

B Jill xxi. [18921814. .. ^ ^ 

^Ce^neaeof India^ 1911, vol. vH., Bombay, pt I. p. 07; 
Jackson, loe. eit. 

7 Anthrimoe, ll. 969. 9 Kruijt, loc, etU 

9 Jos 2498. 

10 .Antonanarteo Annual, loe. eU. 

11 Ih. pp. 486, 492 ; A. van Oennep, Tabou at totimiame cl 
Madagaacftr, Paris, 1904, p. 88. 

19 G. Keating, The Hiatory of Ireland, tr. D. Oomyn, London, 
1902-08, i. 101 : see S. 8. HarUand, Ritual and Belvtf* do. 1914, 
p. 290 ff . 
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was consulted on goin^ to war. Those who con- 
sulted it approached it weeping and groaning. 
After smoking they retired to a distance for the 
night. * The next day they take down on parch* 
ment what the stone shows. The painted parch- 
nient is carried to the village, where the ola men 
interpret it.’ It is said that new figures are seen 
on the stone from time to time. The Minnetarees 
also had a stone which w'as consulted in * practi- 
willy the same way.*' In Borneo, 'in an interior 
Lundu house,’ were the sacred objects of the tribe. 
Among these were several stones which Hum 
black if the tribe is to be beaten in war, and 
red if to be victorious ; any one touching them 
would be sure to die ; if lost, the tribe would be 
ruined.’ * 

Rocks and stones are held valid for other pur- 
poses. Sunshine is believed to be produced in 
Melanesia by smearing a standing stone with red 
earth or winding a round stone, called a sun-stone, 
with red braid and sticking it with owl’s feathers 
to represent rays, muttering a spell the while and 
han^ng it on a tree.® Bontoc Igorot hunters hold 
a ‘ hre-feast for wild carabaos ’ at a certain rock, 
held to be a transformed spirit, Avith an incanta- 
tion to the animals.^ Below Painmt, on the 
Yukon, is a large block of stone, said to have been 
dropped there by the Haven Father after making 
the earth. He left instructions to the people, 
whenever fish became scarce, to tie an inflated 
bladder to the stone and fling both into the river. 
Tlio story goes that the instructions wore obeyed 
once, with the most satisfactory results.® In 
France standing stones and rocks are largely re- 
sorted to not only for phallic ceremonies, but also 
for the cure of various infantile and other dis- 
orders.® It is only necessary to refer to the 
numerous and complicated ceremonies porfonnod 
at an<l with stones and rocks in the course of the 
inticMunia rites of the Central Australian abor- 
igines, the object of which was the multiplication 
of the totem. ^ Simply to throw a stone on the 
top of a standing stone or rock, as on a rock in the 
Lutkoh River in the N.W. Frontier Province of 
India, is deemed auspicious ; ® and no passer-by 
omits to add to a heap of stones, whatever may be 
the ori^nal significance of the pile. These customs 
are universal. 

2. Stones as amulets.— Stones as amulets have 
been already incidentally treated in artt. Charms 
AND A M ULETS. But there are certain uses of such 
stones which may lie here illustrated. In Scotland 
it was a common belief that distempers in cattle 
were to be cured bv giving the ailing animals to 
drink water in wnich lengan (stones used for 
divination) had been dipped. The most celebrated 
of these stones is the Lee Penny, whioh gave the 
hint to Sir Walter Scott for the plot of The Talis- 
man. It is an heirloom in the family of the Laird 
of Lee, whose ancestor, Sir Simon Lockhart, it is 
said, brought it back from Palestine, where he 
obtained it as part of the ransom of a Saracen 
chief. It is a tnangular stone of a dark red colour 
set in a silver coin, which has been pronounced to 
lie a groat of Edward IV. In addition to its virtue 
in curing cattle, it was believed to be poAverful 
against hydrophobia, as was claimed to have been 
proved upon Lady Baird of Sauchtonhall near 

1 Papers Peabody Mmeum^ loe. eit. 

^ Ling Roth, i. 2S2, quoting II. Kenpei. 

•'J Coonngton, p. 184 ; ct.JAlxxxw. (10041 226. 

4 A. E. Jenks, The Pontoo lyorot, Manils, 1005, p. 82. 

B 18 RDEW [1800] pt. i. p. 426. 

«P. S6hillot, Atner. Anthr., new »er., iv. (1002J 78 ff.; see 
Also the same writer's Le Folk-lore de France, 4 vola., Purie, 
1904-07, passim. 

7 liep(]Tt on the Work of the Horn Expedition to Central 
Australia, London and Melbourne, 1806, iv. 67 ; Bpencer-Qillen*, 
p. 167 ff.; Spencer-GUlenb, p. ggaff, 

8 Census of India, 1911, xiii., N.W. Frontier Province, p. 91. 


Edinburgh about 1707. It has often been de- 
scribed and its cures narrated. It has been more 
than once the subject of complaint to the presby- 
tery, and it has been exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland.^ Stones called curin|$- 
stonos, used in a similar way, are known also in 
Ireland. To many of tbom a traditional history 
attaches, connecting them with the supernatural.* 
Other curing-stones are also found, the most noted 
of Avhich are those of St. Fillan, pieces of quartzite 

f reserved in a niche in the wall of the mill of Killin, 
’erthshire. These are said to be ‘ socket-stones in 
Avhich the spindle of the upper miUHtono used to 
work before the introduction of the improved 
machinery.* M. Martin, in the Description of the 
Western islands of Scotland (London, 1073), men- 
tions a globe of stone of the size of a goose’s egg, 
on the island of Arran, used to remove stitches 
from the sides of sick patients. Tlio natives also 
swore decisive oaths upon it ; and it avos believed 
that, if it Avas cast in front of an enemy, he would 
lose courage and run aAvay.* Curing-stones are 
known in many parts of the world. Many of them 
are pre-historic arrow heads, called ‘ thunderbolts.’ 
To tliis kind of stoiio must also be reckoned con- 
cretions like the liezoar-stone, ultimately of animal 
origin. They are used not only like the Lee 
Penny, but in various other ways.® In France and 
Belgium statues of saints, or stones lookeil upon 
as such, are rublieil with the body, or scraped and 
the resulting powder sAvalloweil in water, for 
diseases, ana especially by Avomcn for the cure of 
barrennesa.® In the Fiji islands, where leprosy is 
not uncommon, there are stones, regarded Avith 
much UAve as the shrines of ancestral spirits, Avhich 
inllict the disease, and others which cause aUloiiii- 
nal tumours and alxlominal dropsy, but none, it 
seems, Avhioh are the means of healing.® 

A curious use of what may peiiiaus ho regarded 
os a kind of amulet is found in Ireland. Cup- 
markings in boulders and in rude stone monuments 
are wellknoAAm and are by no means confined to 
these islands or to Europe. In Ireland such 
hollows in a stone or rock are called hulUhis — a 
term also applied to the stone or rock itself. 
Their origin and purpose are to-ilay as much as 
over the subject of puzzle and controversy. Many 
Irish examples have a small stone deposited in the 
basin. Such stones and similar ones lying on old 
altars of ruined churches, or on stones held to be 
altars, are regarded as endowed with extraordinary 
power. From their use they are often termotl 
‘cursing-stones.* On the shore of Upper Lough 
Macnean, near the ancient ruincil parish church of 
Killinagh, stands a bulldn stone (iontaining ten 
cavities, each of them filletl with a stono of suitable 
size. Tlio bulldn is called St. Brigid’s stone or 
altar. When any of the neighhours has a grudge 
against another and Avishes Iiim harm, he goe.s to 
the altar and there curses him, at the same time 
turning the stones depo.sitod in the cavities.^ So, 
among other places, atCroagh-Patrick, a mountain 

1 Proo. Soc. Ant. Scotla}ul, xxvii. fl89:q 494 ; O. RoverM, 
Scotland, Social and Dunu:stic, London, lb09, p. 211 ; J. U. 
DalycU, The Darker Suverstitiirns of Scotlami, UliiHgow, ISIi.'i, 
pw. 157, 0^; W. lIviuierHon, Notes on the Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties of England, lAxidun, J879, p. 103. 

Proc. Soc. Ant. Scedland. xxvii. 444 n., BOO; W. (in’;;or, 
Notes tm the Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland, London, 
1881, p. 39; Caledonian Medical Journal, new ser, ii. (1890J 

m. 

Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, xxvii. 447, 610, xlvi. (J912J 278. 

4 Authorities ure nuincronfi. Reference may be nifldc to Proc. 
Sw. Ant. Scotland, xxvii. 603 ff. ; Ilenderson, p. 1*16; Jovm. 
Hoy. Soc. Ant. Ireland, xllii. [1913] 207, FL lx. lisifs) HO, xii. 
[1901] 272, xvi. [1006] 836; Am Urque.ll, vi. flHlW] 161; 
O. Pitre, Biblioteoa deUe Tradizioni Popolari Siciliane, xix. 
[Palermo and Turin, 1896] 294 ; SH HltEW [iyU8|, p. 260. 

8 E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, nK)9, i. 08 f. ; 
HTP xUJ. [1898] 260. 

4 Fh vli. [1890] 6. 

7 W. F. Wakeroan, Proe. Royal Irish Academy, 8rd «er., 202. 
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in County Mayo and a place of pilgrimage, it is 
a custom that any of the pilgrims who have 
a quarrel with their neighbours will take up a 
certain flag from the sacred well on the mountoiii 
and turn it npnide down in the name of St. Colum- 
kill, after which they return home and fast for 
fifteen days, taking nothing but bread and water 
once in twenty-four hours. The object of this is 
to honour the saint and induce him to put to 
death the Iverson or persons against whom they 
have a grudge. If unsuccessful, they return to 
the well, there perform a * station ’ backwards, and 
turn the flag upside down again. 

' If etorniy weather happen, either in spriiifc or harvest, the 
whole country will aay t))at it wae because ^luinkiH’s stone 
was turned, and they will even watoh in harvest to prevent the 
people from turning it.' 

Pebbles are also carried home from another 
* station ’ called * Patrick’s bed,* to prevent barren- 
ness and to banish rats and mice.^ On Caher 
Island, off the coast of Connaught, is a small 
church on the altar of which lies a stone called 
Leac na naotnh (* flag of the saints *). It is said to 
be used to * elicit the tnith.* Any one on the west 
coast of the mainland or on the islands who is 
wronged, after praying and fasting at home, sails 
over to the Caher and turns the I.ieao. The 
weather then immediately becomes unfavourable, 
storms occur, and boats are often sunk, until the 
person who has turned the stone is vindicated.* 

In Scotland, on the island of Fladda in Argyll- 
shire, is a church dedicated to St. Columba. It 
has an altar at tlie west end, and on it a round 
blue stone which is always moist. Fishermen 
detained on the island by contrary winds used to 
wash this stone with water in tne hope of pro- 
<!uring a favourable breeze.* On the island of 
Tiree in the Inner Hebrides is a stone almost 
buried in the ground. It is called Claoh na stoirm 
('the storm stone’). If taken out of the earth, 
cleaned, and set upright, it will cause a storm to 
arise.* Tiie Koman geographer Mela tells of a 
stone or rock at the oracle of Ammon, in Cyrenaica, 
having similar pciwers. It was sacred to the south 
wind, an<i, whenever it was touched by the hand 
of man, a raging wind arose and drove the sands 
along like the waves of the sea.* In the Fiji 
islands there are stones which, if touched, cause a 
strong wind and a rising of the sea, more or less 
violent according to the force used against the 
stone.* 

3. Crystals. — Among atones, crystals, commonly 
of quartz but also of other minerals, have eveiy- 
where attracted the attention of mankind. The 
use of crystals in what is known as scrying or 
crystal-gazing has been dealt with in art. CuYRTAL- 
GAZING. Scrying has been generally pra(!ti8cd by 
both 8avago.s and people of the higher civilization ’ 
for the purposes of divination. But this is prob- 
ably a special application of minerals already 
sa(U’cd, arising from their shape, lustre, refractions 
of light, transparency, and other striking proper- 
ties, which have first caused them to be appropri- 
ated as amulets or reverenced. From pre- historic 
times in Europe they have been valued. In Anglo- 
Saxon graves 111 England balls and other pieces of 
rock-crystal, and in Frankish graves in Germany 
pieces of rock-crystal and milk -quartz, have been 
found. Balls of crystal have also been discovered 


in early graves in France, in Germany at Alzay, 
near Mainz, in Denmark near A^lev in Fyen (tlie 
two last in women*8 graves), in a sepulchre at 
Mycense in Greece, and also at Rome. They were 
probably amulets, and certainly highly prized. > 
And the folk-tales of glass-mountains seem to be a 
distant echo of the uncanny properties attributed to 
crystals. Balls of rock-crystal mounted in silver are 
said to be not uncommon in J apan ; but we have no 
information as to their use. Fieoes of rock-crystal 
brought from a distant part of the island have been 
found in a pre-bistoric latchen-midden in the south- 
west of the island of Trinidad.* There is scarcely 
a village in Yucatan without a qnartz-crystol or 
other translucent stone called a which is 

used for scrying by a diviner. It is first sanctified 
by burning before it gum-copal as an incense and 
by reciting certain magical formulas in an archaic 
dialect.* Numerous quartz-crystals have been 
found in the ruins at Cfasa Grande and elsewhere 
in Arizona, and in fetish-hags buried with the 
dead in various parts of the Pueblo country. The 
legends of the Pima and Pueblo traditions show 
that these crystals were employed in medical 
practice. The still living tribes of Arizona, 
particularly the Hopi, make use in their rites of a 
variety of stones, among which are * rock-crystals, 
botryoidal stones employed in treating disease or 
by sun priests in ram ceremonies.** The use of 
uartz-crystals in the Tusayan rites has been 
escribed by J. W. Fewkes,* and that of ‘ a crystal 
supposed to have been brought from the under- 
most world,* in the Zuni rites, by Mrs. M. C. 
Stevenson.* A piece of rock-crystal was among 
the sacred objects seen by Charlevoix in a 
mausoleum of the chiefs of the now extinct Natchez 
of Louisiana.^ Enormous crystals, sacred stones, 
endowed with power to kill or to protect, are 
mentioned in tne traditions of the Luiscuos of 
S. California; and rock-crystals are called ‘the 
raven’s arrows* and are regarded with super- 
stitious fear, as is natural when they are connected 
with a bird so much feared.* Among the tribes 
of the North-West candidates for initiation into 
certain secret societies of the Nootka and of the 
Kwakiutl are supposcil to be initiated by having a 
magical piece 01 uuartz inserted into their bodies 
by supernatural beings, which has the effect of 
killing them. To restore the candidate to life the 
stone must he removed by shamans.* A piece of 
rock-crystal is mentioned in the legends of the 
Kwakiutl as given to or thrown at the hero by a 
supernatural being, and as conferring the power of 
And the neighbouring Catloltq tell of a 
B-headed snake that struck a hunter with a 
spear so that he fell as dead, afterwards giving 
him a transparent stone and leading his soul 
through all lands while his body lay where it fell 
until the soul returned. So in S. America, among 
the Kobeua on the borders of Colombia and Brazil, 
in order to initiate a novice as a medicine-man, or 
piayey an older fiaye is said to fetch from a lofty 
mountain certain 5 ifpa, or magical white stones, 
which are voided by the great vulture. These 
stones he enchants * through the novice’s nose into 
his head ; and there they eat up the whole brain 
and the eyes. Brain and eyes become and remain 
1 Proo. Soo. Ant, Scotland, xxvii. 622 ; Anthropos, vili. [1918J 
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dapa»'^ It is not expressly said that these stones 
are crystals. It is certain, however, that crystals 
play a large part in the magical practice of the 
tribes of the northern part oi S. America. They 
are part of the stock-in-trade of the piaye ; they 
are inserted in the calabash which forms his 
rattle ; they are employed for charming, bewitch- 
ing, or cursing others. Maciisis and Wapisianas 
are described by R. Schomburgk as * cutting each 
other’s legs as a remedy for over-fatigue,’ with a 
piece of rock-crystal, an instrument to which 
they ascribed particular virtue.* A more recent 
traveller describes the Andoke (also on the borders 
of Colombia and Brazil) as placing great faith in 
magical stones. When treating a patient, they 
lay stones on him. 

'The medicine-roan grazes on them abstractedly till a degree 
of self-induced trance is eatablished. Ho will then break out 
into a frenzy, ntamp, shout and brandish his rattle.' They * are 
also used for magical rul>bing.’ The only ones which the 
traveller suocuoded in seeing * are of quartz, somewhat roughly 
made flat discs, worn smooth by continual use.’ ^ 

The Carib medicine-man is believed to send them 
into the body of any one whom he desires to 
render sick, and, if called on for aid, to eject them 
afterwards.^ 

In all parts of Australia the same virtues are 
ascribed to quartz-crystals and other shining 
stones. In New South Wales none of the medi- 
cine-man’s possessions is more reverenced than 
quartz-crystals j they are held to possess marvellous 
powers.® They are sucked from the bodies of the 
sick, jircsumably first sent there by magical power.® 
They are used for rain-makin/j.’ In Queensland 
they are believed to be falling stars and are 
treasured by the natives with mysterious secrecy 
and used for incantation.® North and south, east 
and west, in the Australian continent quartz and 
rock-crystals are used for magical purposes ; they 
are an essential part of the medicine-man’s outfit, 
and they are buried with him.® They are made 
use of in the puberty ceremonies.*® In Central 
Australia, and probably elsewhere, it is believed 
that at the initiation of a medicine-man the spirits 
implant in the Ixwly of the candidate a supply of 
these stones, upon which ho is subsequently able 
to draw foV the purposes of his craft.** Finally, in 
New South Wales, among the tribes of which the 
nearest approach to a beliof in a divinity is found, 
these crystals are distinctly connected with Dara- 
mulun, Baiame, or whatever the chief personage of 
their mythology may bo called. Ho it is who 
gives the crystals ; and his own body in his camp 
on a high mountain or in the heavens, where ho 
now presides, is itself partly a great crystal.** 

Among the Melanesians of Now Guinea pieces 
of Quartz, both crystalline and vein-quartz, are 
usea in sorcery for the purpose especially of caus- 
ing death to an enemy ; and they are part of a 

I T. Kooh-Ortinberg, ZmiJahr$unUrdenJndianern, Berlin, 
1910, ii. 166. 

a 30 JiRKW, pp. 829 f., 862. 

a T. Whiffen, The Horth-Weet AmtuonSt London, 1916, p. 184. 

4 Ih, p. 879. 
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7 K. Langloh Parker, The Buahlayi Tribe, London, 1906, pp. 
26,86, 48,74,76, 80.137. 

8 W. K. Roth. N. Queemland Bthnog. BuU. v. [1908J 8 ; 
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Tribes Neut Shuth Walee and Vietoria, Sydney, 1906, p. 142. 


sorcerer’s outfit. Quartz pebbles are considered of 
deadly potency.* A tale reported from a Fijian 
source relates the gift by a supernatural being of a 
crystal which showed anything he wished to one 
who looked into it. The person to whom it had 
been given learned remedies for disease in this way 
and practised them with success; but he was 
eventually imprisoned when the Government heard 
of it.* The ilusuns of British N. Borneo carry 
miartz-crystals as amulets.® Among the Sea 
Dayaks of Sarawak every modicino-maii possesses 
a piece of quartz-crystal, which, when called in to 
attend a sick man, ho consults to ascertain where 
the e.scaped soul of the patient has hidden (scrying), 
so that no may fetch it back. But ho does not 
appear to make any further use of it in his cere- 
monies.® Some at least of the S. African Bantu 
value a piece of crystallized feldspar and wear it 
round the neck as an amulet. They believe it to 
be brought down in the lightning and to be found 
when a flash strikes the eartfi.® A celebrated 
rain -doctor in Mashonaland owed his power to a 
small white stone, probably a piece of feldspar or 
quartz.® In Portuguese £. Airica the mouicine- 
man uses hot pieces of quartz-crystal to heat the 
drink in the poison ordeal, doubtless because of 
their supposed magical oflcct.^ 

4. Stone money. — One of the most curious 
applications of stone is the use of large solid disks, 
or wheels of it, as money, or a medium of ex- 
change, on the island of Yap, or Uap, a westerly 
outlier of the Caroline group in Micronesia. 

ThcHo wheels consist of Umestono or arraiiconite quarried and 
shaped in Babelthuap, one of the Pelew IslamlH, 41X) miles to 
the southward. They vary in diameter from one foot to twelve 
feet, and each of them has iu the centre a hole for the insertion 
of a pole sufficiently large and strong to bear the weight and 
facilitate transportation. They are known as fei. The lime- 
stone of which thev are composed, to bo of the highest value, 
must be fine, white, and of close grain. It is doscribod as 
'somewhat like quartz, but not so translucent, nor of so fine a 
grain.' They are cut as nearly circular as primitive resources 
permit. Tlie hole iu the centre is roughly about one-sixth of 
the total diameter. From their size and weight they are 
frequently not capable of being stored in the native houses ; 
and, since they are not easily stolen, they are (perhaps more 
often than not) kept outside. Thus, as one traveller says, ‘ they 
are more for show and ornainont than for use.' Ttiu houses of 
the richer men, and the failu, or pabai, the men’s house where 
the men live and hold their councils and assemhlipg, in every 
village have their fronts adorned witii fei that testify to the 
wealth of the inmatcH. The value depends not only on the size, 
but also on the quality of the material. 

It need nut be said that the islanders have also 
other currency, of smaller value but more portable, 
consisting of pearl-shells and sacred mats (called 
umhul) of banana fibre.® 

LiTxaATURx. —Tills is mostly found in ethnographical works, as 
IndicAted in the foregoing pages. It may, however, be useful 
to refer to the olassiflea fist of rude stone monuments, in 
S. Reinach, Cultes, mythes, et relu/ions, Paris, 19or)-l2, iii. .%4. 
Lord Avebury, Origin of Civilization^, Ijondon, 188l>, pp. 307- 
816, gives a general account of stone-worship. A useful genera] 
account of the monuments themselves by J. W. Fewkes is 
given in Great Stone Monuments in llutory and Geography 
('Smithsonian Misc. Collections,' vol. Ixi. no. 6), Washington, 
1913 : a similar account of the rude stone monuments of India 
by W, Crooke, in Pn>c. Cotteswold Field Club, xv. [1906] 
117 ff. See also, for those In the Nilgiri Hills, W. H. R. Rivers, 
The Todas, Loudon. 1900, p. 438 IT. An account of stone cults 
In the Qruco-Turklsh area is given by F. W. Hasluck in 
BSA xxi. (1014-16J. £. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

STONES (Greek and Roman). — The veneration 
of stones is one of the earliest forms taken by 
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magic and religion in all countries, and it is one 
of the most persistent. In the case of meteoric 
stones, which fall from the sky, veneration may 
well seem natural ; but it is not coiitined to such. 
Stones of unusual colour or shape have frequently 
attracted veneration ; and this nas even been ex- 
tended in modern Greece and Asia Minor to 
wrouglit stones from temples, or even marbles 
bearing inscriptions. 

We may trace three stages in stone- worship in 
Greece. In the first the stone, in virtue of some- 
thing strange about it — its colour, its shape, or 
some curious fact in regard to its cmpearance or 
history — is worshipped as a fetish, in the second 
it is regarded as tne chosen seat of some divine 
power, some god or hero. In the third it is vener- 
ated in coiifiexion with some interesting event in 
mythic history. 

(1) In the pre-historic age of Greece stone pillars 
seem to have been objects of veneration. Several 
were discovered by Arthur Evans in the great 
pre-historic palace at Cnossus in Crete. They 
were usually dedicated, so to speak, by cutting on 
them the sacred sign of the double-axe, the symbol 
of the Cretan deity afterwards called Zens. To 
this age must also belong, in the main, what we 
have called the first stage in the worship of stones, 
whether natural or rudely cut into conical shape. 
Huch fetishism no doubt survived into the classical 

eriod on many sites, though, as is natural, the 

istorians and poets of Greece make little mention 
of it ; and later writers, snoh as Pausanias and 
Plutarcli, are apt to interpret it through the 
medium of myth. Theophrastus, however, in the 
4th cent. B.C., gives us, as a mark of the snner- 
etitious man (dcuriSal/iiJK), that he will pour oil on 
the already oily stones which stand at the cross- 
ways, and not pass on nntil he has prostrated 
himself and worshipped.' This rubbing or anoint- 
ing with oil or with fat seems to have been the 
chief element of the ritual in regard to sacred 
stones. 

Somewhat more elaborate was the cultus of a 
stone among the iEnlanes of Thessaly. They 
made sacrifices to it, and placed on it the fat of 
the victims.’ This is an extreme case; and the 
people told a mythical story to account for the 
custom. 

Greek necklaces are extant in which wrought 
flints or small meteoric stones are enclosed in gmd- 
work ; and it has been supposed, with ^eat proba- 
bility, that they were regarded os bringing luck. 
We may perhaps have here the origin of the use of 
precious stones in jewellery. 

(2) The second stage, m which a stone is re- 
garded as the chosen seat and representative of a 
deity, was exemplified in many places in Asia 
Minor and Greece. One of the most noted of 
tliese primitive symbols occurs on the coins of 
Paphos in Cyprus. The place of honour in the 
temjple of Aphrodite in that city was held by a 
conical stone, which stood for an image of the 
goddess. Similar conical stones may be found on 
the coins of A})ollonia in Illyria and many other 
places. When Pausanias visited Greece, ho found 
m many places, in the open air, stones which were 
called by the names of tlie deities. 

At Pharo in Aohala, he writes, 'in the market-place there 


instead of images. 

Many such stonw, unwrouglit or rudely shaped, 
held their place in sacred shrines at a later time. 
In the old gymnasium at Megara^ was a stone in 
the form of a small pyramid, which was called 
Apollo Cariims. A mere stone stood for llerakles 
1 Characters, ch. xvL * Plutarch, Qwest. Qrcso. 18. 

« vn. xxii. 3. * Paus. i. xllv. a 


at Hyettus ; and in some of the most important 
temples of Greece stones retained their place of 
honour. Eros at Thespue was represented by an 
un wrought stone,' and the Graces at Orohomenus 
by stones which fell from the sky. In later Greece 
we have relics of the worship of the deities in such 
primitive forms in the representation of Apollo in 
the streets by mere columns and the frequent 
placing of the heads of Hermes and Dionysus on 
square pillars called ‘ Herms.* 

Coins of the Homan ag« enable us to trace step by step the 
process by which these sacred stones were gradually trans- 
formed into the human image.3 At Kmesa in Syria the temple 
itnag^e was a mere conical sUme, like the omphalos preserved at. 
Delphi ; at Perga in l^mphylia the head of a de\ty emerges 
from the top of a pyramids stone ; at Ephesus the figure of the 
goddess Artemis, 'the imago which fell from heaven,' has 
articulate head and feet ; but the l>ody is not much more than 
a cone. At Samos, Aphrodislas, and Euronius we find on the 
coins primitive flgtires, articulate above, but ending below in a 
mere shapeless trunk. And, though such images, in the 6th 
and 4th centuries, were often removed to make way for the 
noble productions of the Greek cltisel, they often returned to 
their place of honour some time before the Christian era. 

(3) The third stage was reached when stonen 
were no longer regarded as the dwelling-places of 
deitie.s, bat were held sacred in virtue of some 
mythological story connected with them ; e.g., a 
stone at Troezen, in Argolis, was said to have been 
the scene of the purification of Orestes after the 
murder of his motlier. Another at Gytheium was 
the seat, sitting on which he had recovered from 
his madness.* Cnrioualy, this stone was locally 
called Zeus Cappotas, or ‘the Hcliever,’ whence 
it is clear that the story about Orestes is a later 
and rationalizing tale, ulose to the altar of Apollo 
at Thebes was a stone, called ‘the Chastener’ 
{auxftpovurrffp), which Athene hod hurled at Herakles 
when he was mad, and attempting to slay his 
father Amphitryon.* Probably in ail these cases 
the stone had l^en held sacred from early times, 
and the story was an invention of a later age. 

The most noted sacred stone in Greece was the 
conical stone at Delphi, often figured on coins and 
vases as covered with woollen fillets. No doubt 
in early times it was held in honour as intrinsically 
sacred. But in later times the story told in regard 
to it was that it was the stone winch O/onns had 
been induced to swallow in the place of the infant 
Zeus, whom his father wanted to make away with. 
This barbarous story was softened or superseded 
by the poets. Pindar attributes the sanctity of 
the stone to the belief that it was the exact centre 
of the earth, the y^s 6fi<f>a\bs^ Zeus, it was said, 
had let fly two eagles from the two ends of the 
earth, ami they had met at DelphL This state- 
ment, of course, from the scientific point of view 
has no basis. But the whole process of thought 
in regard to the stone, first magical, then mytho- 
logical, and then pseudo-scientific, is very interest- 
ing and instructive. It is curious that close 
connexion between a stone and an oracle is found 
elsewhere. The chief oracle of the Mandan Indians 
of America was situated at a great stone, whither 
deputations resorted to seek divine guidance.* 

Though the evidence is scanty, we cannot doubt 
that in Italy a similar range of ideas prevailed. 
Lucian^ mentions a Roman, named Rutilianus, 
who famishes a parallel to the superstitious man 
of Theophrastus. He was a gentleman and an 
oificial; but, whenever he saw a sacred stone 
anointed with oil or adorned with garlands, he 
would straightway fall on his knees, or, standing 
by it, utter prayers for various boons. 

Two stones which were probably originally 

1 Paul. IX. xxvii. 1. 

s p. Qaitlner, Types of Greek Coins, Oambridge, 1888, pi. xv. 

* Paui. n. xxxl. 4, in. xxii. 1. * lb. ix. xL 1. 

0 Pyth. Iv. 181 ; Strabo, ix. p. 419 ; of. art Ompbalob. 

4 J. Q. Fnuser, Pausaniaits Deseriptkm of Greece, London, 
1898, iv. 185. 

T Ateseemder, 80. 
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fetishes play an important part in Roman history. 
In 204 B.C., during the war with Hannibal, the 
Romans, on the advice of the Sibylline books, 
imported from Pessinus in Asia Minor the stone 
which was there regarded as the dwelling-place 
of the mother- goddess Cybele. And Cybele 
brought with her to Rome an Oriental cultus and 
a tram of priests. Again, in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
the emperor Elagabalus introduced at Rome the 
veneration of the sacred stone at Kinesa which was 
regarded as the seat of the Oriental sun-god, and 
wliich appears in a chariot on the coins of the 
emperor. 

Until tlie end of paganism there was in places 
a|)art from stir and progress a cult of stones. 
Arnobius, e.gr., who wrote in Africa about A.i>. 
300, says,^ in regard to his pagan life, that, when 
he saw a sacred stone, he adored it, as if some 
virtue dwelt in it. And in fact such superstitions 
have not yet disappeared. In Annual of the 
British School at Athens for 1914-16 F. W. Hasluck 

g 'ves an account of the stones still held sacred in 
recce and Turkey. Some of these may have kept 
their place from remote antiquity ; but in some 
cases they are architectural fragments, or even 
marbles miaring inscriptions, which must have 
oonie to lionour in comparatively recent times. 
The veneration of stones, in modem as in ancient 
times, is a matter not so much of date as of 
seclusion from the paths of education and progress. 
In Turkey, at the present day, the people often 
break up inscribed marbles in the hope of finding 

f old inside them ; and, as this hope can scarcely 
e based on experience, it may well be a relic of 
the early veneration of stones. 

LiTiRATUnB.— F. Lenormaat, srfc. la Dsremberg- 

; J. G. Fraxer, /*atMania«'« of Qroeco^ 6 vola., 

liondon, 1808, Index, t.v, * Stone.' P, GAKDNEB. 


STONES (Indian). — !. Stages in stone- 
worship. —The worship of stones is widely spread 
throughout India, and assumes numerous and 
varied forms. In the first place, a distinction must 
be drawn between the pre-aoimistic and the 
aniinistic conception of sanctity in the stone. 
In the former tlie stone is regarded as sacred or 
tabu because k is vaguely conceived to possess 
some innate power whi^ causes fear or reverence ; 
in the latter the stone is believed to be the abode 
of some spirit. But in many cases it is not easy 
to separate these two forms of sanctity with any 
approach to precision. 

* All the raiiotii functions of these stones, prophetic, kathartic, 
prophylactic, etc., are only various manifestations of its {the 
aerolitio stonu’s) supernatural power. In primitive days a 
mcred stone is a god of all work.’^ 

(a) TKe pre-animistie stage . — Here the stone is 
feared or reverenced mainly because its appearance 
is queer or uncaimy, or because the circumstances 
of its discovery or erection suggest some tragical 
occurrence which continues to invest the place with 
a sense of awe or torrov. 

Thus, throughout India, we find 'the worship of a stone 
oddly shaiHid, of a juttinr piece of rock, a huge Doiilder lying 
alone in the plain, a circle of stones, a peculiar mark on the 
hill-side or a hummock atop, an ancient carved pillar, a 
milestone unexpectedly set up where none was before, with 
strange hiorog1y])hic8, a telegraph post, fossils with their shell 
marks ; in fact! any object of the kind that catches attention 
as being out of the common way. ' > 

As instances of this class of belief, some curious 
fossils found near a Muhammadan shrine at Girar 
in the Wftrdlia district are supposed to be stock- 
in-trade of two Banjaya traders who mocked the 
saint, and their wares were turned into stone.* 
Some stones may be simply commemorative or 
used for some magical purpose. 


1 Ado. OenUSt 1. 89. 

2J.E. Harrison, JJSr^xU. [1899)287. , ^ ^ 

* A, 0. Lyall, Aiiatie StudieBr^ Ixindon, 1897, 1. Uf. ; cf. 
B. Westeimiurck, if/, London, 1906^, ii. 692 f. 

4 B. V. RuMeli, Wardha Ocuettoer, Allahabad, 1906, 1. 27 f. 


Amonff th« Bhils, after a birth, the mother smears a spot 
outside her hut with oowdung marked with lines of tunueric. 
In the midst of the figure thus made she places five stones, 
corresponding to the number of days which have clapsud since 
the birth, and, laying round them pieces of coco-kernel, she 
sprinkles them with turmeric, millet, red powiler, and spirits— 

C ibly a magical charm to bring good luck on the child. i The 
umlias, a forest tribe of 8. India, place an ordinary stone 
in a cave ; it is not a liAffUt and they call it Hiriadeva, * great 
god.’* 

Or, again, the appearance or position of a stone 
suggests a tragedy. 

Such is the baghaut, or * tiger raim.' a pile of Btonee erected 
on the spot wliero a man has been killed oy a tiger, to which 
every passer-by adds a stone.s Another case is tliat of Dftutan 
I>eo, 'the deity with the teeth,’ embodied in a projecting rock, 
which bears a rude resemblance to a hideous grinning skull, 
with enormous teeth.^ In many instances curiously formed 
natural monoliths are supposed to represent a bride and bride- 

f :room with their escort, as in the case of DulhA Dco.<> In 
iombay curiously deft rocks or crags at Matheran and in the 
Poona district commemorate a similar tragedy, claused by the 
opening of the hill-side which engulfed tne ]>arty.tt In the 
Visaga))atam district some stones near a river pool represent 
a Banjar&(9-v-}Mid his i>ack bullock, turned into stone by the 
curse of the king of the fishes for killing and eating one of the 
sacred flsh.'^ In the Himalaya a holy faqir came to a mountain 
to worship and accomplished his pilgrimage. But he incurred 
the displeasure of the god by returning to ask some favour, 
and was turned into a rock, which now appears white at 
sunrise, red at midday, and green ut sunsot.B 

Aerolites or meteoric stones, oft-en found in 
India, Tall into the same class, it being ‘probably 
easier, even for the naive imagination of early 
men, to conceive of a still lo|'-like idol descending 
thence than of a seated divinity shot from the 
sky, throne and all.^*® In India some of these 
stones are worshipped as lihgas; one in Bengal 
is called Adbhutnatha, * the miraculous god.’“ 

A famous stone, hung from an iron chain in the tomb of 
Mahmud at BiJ&pur, was said to be a meteorite brought from 
Arabia, and wm believed to protect the building from lightning ; 
it has now been proved to be a piece of nephrite or Ja^le.i* 

{b) The animistic stage. — In some of the instances 
already given we approach the animistic stage, 
where the stone is conceived to be the abode of a 
spirit. In the instances which follow this belief 
is dear. 

In Burma some septs of the Karon tribe keep In their houses 
■tones to whioh they moke ofleriugs of blood ; as a member of 
the tribe explaineil, * If they do not give it blood to eat, it will 
oat them.' 

Some of these stones are .'^upnased to nve good 
crops of rice, others to he the emhoaiment of 
benevolent spirits, which, however, sometimes turn 
out to be malevolent; others arc sunposoil to kill 
persons whom their owners dislike.” .\t a later 
stage these vague spirits become iden tilled with 
special gods and receive definite names. 

In the Decoan, at the full moon of Sept. Oct., each Kiinbi 
collects in his field elx stones which li« .issiimeH to repivnent 
the five Pftp^va beroee of the Mahdhhdrata and Lhuir mother 
Kunti; be smears tiiem with lime and spots of red paint, 
breaks a coconut before them, and offers food.i* The Shanars, 
palm-tree ta{)pers of Mysore, worship a male and a fcinulo deity, 
which, on holy days, are represented by two rude stomps, 
taken up for the ocoaeicn ; during the rite they are pla4;ed in 
a shed, but afterwards they are thrown away and ueglevted.iA 


1 BG xil. [1880J 87. 

* O. Oppert, Original Jnhabitantt of Bharatamr^a, London, 
1898, p. 285. 

* Plv^ 1. 267 f. This mode of averting evil has been discuHsod 
by J. G. Frazer, pt. vl., Tht Scapegoat, London, 1913, 
p. 15 ff., who explains it as a means of purifloation, the evil 
being thought to be embodied iu the missile whioli ie khrim n 
away (»ft. p. 28f.). 

*ph 1.119, »/h. 1.119 f. 

8 BO xiv. [1882] 286, xviil. Ui. [1886] 141 ; for similar legeiidt. 
in Europe see J. Grimm, TeuUmic Mythology, Eng. tr., l>)tjdon, 
1H8U-88, iv, 1446 f. 

7 £. Thurston, CasUt and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 19b9, 
i. 129. 

8 (Jenms of India, 1901, xvil., Punjab, pt. i. p. 127. 

BE. Balfour, CyUopoodia qf India, London, ISSS. 1. 270, ii. 


10 CGS 1. 836 ; cf. JJIS xix. 286 f., xxi. (1901J 118 f. 

11 P/i* i. 82. 1* BO xxiil. [1884] 606. 

18 British Burma Oazettser, Rangoon, 1880, ii. 241. 
l4B(?xxi. [1884J117. 

w F. Buolianan, A Joumoy from Madras through . . . Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, London, 1807, li. 886, 416. 
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In ft temple of Dui^ ftt Mftnlpur ft rourh black utone, apparently 
quite unworked, represents the goddess.^ In Henifal, at the 
close of the festival which oommemoratei the end of the 
menstrual period of Mother Karth, a stone representing the 
goddess is placed erect on the ground ; the top Is painted with 
vermilion ; it is purified by imtning, and decked with flowers, 
and offerings of milk and fruits are made to its The image of 
Asapurp^ MAU, ' she who fulfils desires,* at Madh in Gutoh, is 
a r^’painted rock, about 6 ft. high and 6 ft. broad at the bttse, 
narrowing to a point at the top, with some vague resemblance 
to the human form. People walk round it, and the chief 
annually sacrifices seven male buffaloes before it.^* In Gujarftt 
many of the gods of the forest tribes are represented by stones. 
Vaitill I>ev, a hlll>god, is a stone about 4 ft. high ; SimadiA Dev, 
a rod'coloured stone under a sacred tree, Is worshipped at 
marriages.4 In the Central Provinces, BhalAs&sur, the Duflalo* 
goil, is a stone placed in every field, sometimes one or two for 
the whole village. It is worshipped when a cow runs dry or the 
milk goes bad. Muj.hi,va Deo, the divine watchman, is a stone 
smeared unth vermilion at the meeting of the village cross- 
roads.o OhatoiyA, 'lord of the crossing* O/Adf), is a round 
Htonu placed on a platform near fords, and Khedapati or 
Khupnata, 'dtiity of tlie village site-mound ' (k/trfd), is a stone 
worshipped at sowing-time and harvest.^ In Kolhapur the 
local god, JotibA, and his consort, Yam&i, dwell in rough 
stones.? All over N. India the collective gods of the hamlet 
are represented by a pile of stones of the most heterogeneous 
kind-water-worn pebbles, flint hammers, fraginenbi of carved 
stone from ancient buildings, and the like— all arranged under 
the soc^Tcd tree of the hamlet.^ 

2. Stones used in orthodox Hindu worship.— 
Many 8tonc» are used in worship by Brahmans 
and other hi/^h castes. Among the Hindus 
generally particular respect is paid to stones 
which appear spontaneously and bear no marks 
of human work. They are known as smyambhu^ 

* solf-cxiatent,* chiselling being regarded os dis- 
turbing and oftbnsive to the indwelling spirit. 
Many of the moat famous lihgaa and other holy 
stones are of this kind.* 

The i&lagrdma, a block ammonite, found in the Nep&l river 
Qaudaki. from its curious interstices and other markings, is 
regarded as the abode of Vi^pu.io Bairagis iq.v.) are Hpedally 
careful about the iiUagraina; they will not eat without 
worshipping it, and, when so doing, they cover their heads with 
a piece of cloth upon which the name of RAma Is in8oribed.u 
SiiiArta BrAhmans in 8. India use five stones in their domestic 
worship— the idlagr&ma, ropreHenting Vi^ipu ; the vdpa-ftAya, 
a white stone, Siva ; a piece of red Jasper, Qape^a ; a bit of 
metallic ore, F*arvati, or a Uidga-poni, Siva-P&rvati ; a piece of 
pebble or crystal, the sun.i* 

3. Worship of special stones. — Worship of 
certain stones is specially imnortant : the boundary- 
stone, the ‘navel-’ or village-stone, the death- 
and memorial-stone, the bride-stone, and the 
grindstone. 

{a) The houndury-stone . — The best examples of 
this come from S. India. II. Whitehead connects 
this cult with the totem sacrifice, the totem animal 
being slain that its blood may be shed and may 
thus secure the presence of the totem deity at a 
particular spot, which then becomes tabu. To 
prevent violation, the place is marked by a simple 
neap of stones, or by an upright stone-pillar, which 
would perhaps be sprinkled with the blood. 

The bound aiy-s tone, in India and elsewhere, 
marks the division between the cultivated area 
and the waste, a margin of separation between the 
sacred and the profane, within which the sacred 
processes of domestic life and husbandry might 
go on, undisturbed by dangers— human, spiritual, 
or what not — coming from the profane world 

I T. 0 . Hodson, The Ifatf/teiff, London, 1908, p. 102. 

s Cenem «/ Itidia, 1901, vL, Bengal^ pt i. p. 189. 

» BQ v. [18801 238 f. * lb, ix. I. flOOl] 292. 

4R. V. llugaell, BetiU Gatetieef^ Allahabad, 1007, L 64; 
ChMnditara Gazetteer, 1007, 1. 440 f. 

4 Russell, tktrmth Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1900, 1. 86, 

? BG xxiv. [1880] 300. 8 PRi 1. 97. 

8 M. Honler- Williams, Brdlirruinim and Hinduism^, London, 
1801, p. 00 ; L. A. Waddell, The Biiddhiem of Tibet, do. 1806, 

p. 828. 

10 w. Ward, View ef the HieL, LU., and Relig. gfthe Hindoo^, 
Seranipore, 1816, 11. 221 ff. ; V. Nagain Alya, Manual of 
Travanwre, Trivandrum, 1900, 11. 66 n. ; M. A. Hocaulilfe, The 
Sikh IMigion, Oxford, 1009, v. 78, n. 2. 

II Thurston, L 182. w Ib. 1. 316. 

M ‘The Village Deities of IndU,' BuU. Madrat Mueeum, t. 
[1007] 181 tt., The ViUage Qode of 8. India, Oxford, 191^ 
p. 146ff. 


beyond.^ Throughout India the boundary-stone 
and its cults ensure the protection of the hamlet 
from foreign (and therefore hostile) spirits. Some 
tribes worship a god of boundaries, like Sundi 
Ponnu of the Kan&s ; others practise propitiation 

when tfie mrty of the bridegrcwm'arrives^to fetch 
the bride.® In the Central Provinces there is a 
tree or stone worshipped as Miyol Deo, god of 
boundaries, to whom, in times of sickness, worship 
is done by hanging small flags on his shrine and 
by offering goats ; in the Betul district, at the 
Dasahra festival, the bhumkd, or medicine- man, 
installs Dongar Deo, god of hills, on the boundary ; 
he is believed to avert calamities for the coming 
year.® In Trichinopoly, at the j)ropitiation of the 
Doundary-goddess, the priest carries a pot full of 
boiled rice and the blood of a sacrificed lamb to 
the boundary-stone, walks round the stone three 
times, and at the third circuit smashes the pot 
on a second smaller stone at the foot of the 
boundary-stone.* In Mysore these stones are often 
adopted into the cults of the higher gods, by carving 
on them Saiva or Vaisnava symbols.® In Gujarat 
Khetrpal, ‘tract-guardian,’ the boundary-god, is 
represented by a stone on which is carved the 
figure of a horse.® In S. India suuh stones are 
held in great respect, are worshipped at the 
festivals of the village-gocldesscs, and may be 
known by their shortness and the oily incrustation 
caused by constant anointing ; in Vizagapatam, 
when cholera appears, sacrifice is made at tlie stone, 
and crows’ or peacocks’ feathers are hung a(;ross 
the paths, or a broom is suspended to brush away 
all evil influences.® 

{b) Village^tones . — In 8. India such stones are 
known as ‘ navel ’-stones. With these we may 
compare the omphalos ((7.V.), or ‘navel,’ at Delphi, 
for which there are numerous parallels in many 
parts of the world.® 

In the middle of the threshold of nearly all the 
gateways of ruined forts in the Bcllary district 
there is a roughly cylindrical or conical stone, 
known as the ‘ navel ^ or * middle ’ stone [hoddu- 
rayi), planted there when the fort was built, and 
marking its limits. Before sowing, the village 
oxen are worshipped and driven post the stone 
to the sound of music ; a mock combat follows 
between the owners of the cattle, each trying to 
drive his beast first through the gateway, ami 
omens are taken from the emours of the animals : 
if a white ox wins, white crops, like cotton or 
white millet, will prosper in the coming year ; if 
red, those with rod grains, like red rnillet, will 
thrive.® In Mysore this cattle-stone is a rougli 
slab, al>oat 4 ft. high and 3 ft. broad, set upon a 
stone platform about 14 ft. broad. When cattle 
suffer from sore feet, the owner pours curds over 
the stone for their recovery ; charms against the 
evil eye and other dangers are engraved on stones, 
called ‘amulet-stones’ {yantra'kallu), which are 
often erected at the entrances of villages.^® 


1 W. W. Fowler, Beligiom JBxperience of the Roman People, 
London, 1911, p. 212, referring to Van Oennep, Lee RUee de 
paeeage, Paria, 1909, ch. U. ; cf. Westermarok, Ml ii. 67 ff., who 
regard the stone aa an embodied ourae. 

8 B. 0. Maepherson, Memoriale of Servioe in India, London, 
1865, p. 866 ; J. M. Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Baeie of Belief 
and Cuetom, Bombay, Im, pp. 169, 217 f., 817. 

8 R. y. Russell, Damoh Gazetteer . I. 86, BatuI Gazetteer, 1. 56. 

4 Wbltebead, The Village Gods of S, India, p. 104. 

8 B. L. Rice, Myeore^, London, 1897, t 608. 

8 BG K. pt. L [1901] 292. 

7 P. R. Hemingway, Triehinmalp Gazetteer, Madras, 1907, 
i. 81 ; W. Franoia, V^apatam Gazetteer, do. 1007, 1. 68. 

8 J. O. Fraser, PaueanUu^e Beeeription of Greece, London, 
1898, ▼. 81411.; J. B. Harrieon, ProtMomena to the Study of 
Greek RAigian, Cambridge, lOW, p. 567 ff. 

8 W. Fraaois, Bellary wuetteer, Madraa, 1004, i. 61 ; Thurston, 
1.1721. 

10 Whitehead, Bulk Madrat Mueeum, v. UOOT] 126; Rice, 
Myeonf, L 46^ 
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In other parts of the country villa^-stone^, embodyinff the 
luck of the community, are erected, ^e Gktros erect Mcriflcial 
atones at the entrance of any large village. They are rough, 
unhewn stonea, set up in the ground without any attempt at 
regularity, and seldom more than 3 It. high. They are regarded 
with much reverence, and may never oe removed. When a 
village site is changed, the stone remains, and the villagers 
return to the old stone for the annual ceremony. When the 
time of sacrifice arrives, the atones are decked with crowns 
mode of bamboos, and sacrificial emblems are placed near them. 
Swords are brought out and planted, point upwards, in the 
hollow ends of a row of short bamboos. The priest slays the 
victim, and smears Its blood on the stones. In some cases each 
stone appears to represent a particular guardian-spirit, and is 
given a name accordingly.^ Among the Lushais, when the 
season for the Jungle clearance (jhiim) begins, the Chini clan 
kill a dog at a stone placed east of the village ; as soon as it 
»0W8 (lark, men and women drink and dance round the stone.^ 
the Pah&riyks of Ohota Nagpur sacrifice to their guardian 
stones and anoint them with red lead and oil.^ 

The worship of such stones is closely associated 
with the cult of sacred trees. The Skr. word 
chaitya {q.v.) means *a funeral pile or grave, a 
monument or tombstone,’ and also * a sacred tree,’ 
like the iig, ’ growing in or near a village and held 
in veneration by the villagers, a place of sacrifice 
or religious worship, an altar.’* In some villages 
in S. India * the deity is represented simply by 
a stone pillar stfinding in a held, or on a stone 
platform under a tree, or in a small enclosure sur- 
rounded by a stone wall.* ® The Kurumbaa worship 
a block of stone under a tree, by the name Gurun* 
atha, ‘lord teacher. *• In Mysore serpent-stones 
are set up on a platform facing the rising sun, 
under trees, one of which is invariably a sacred 
fig, which represents a female, and the other a 
margosa, a male.^ Among the Garos near the 
stones erected by the tri^ to commemorate a 
tragic death eitlier a inandal^ixe,^ {Erythrina 
suberosa) or an Euphorbia cactus is planted.® The 
.shrine of the village-deities in N. India always 
consists of a pile of stones collected under a sacred 
tree, usually a species of fig. 

(c) Death’ ana memo riah atones . — In many cases 
tlie stone is designed to form a home for the spirits 
of the dead or to serve as a memorial of them. 

In W. liulia the ‘life'Stone’ (jlv-khada) is used 
in the funeral rites. The Bhois of Bombay keep 
the stone with which, at the cremation, the water- 
jar is broken by the chief mourner in the house 
for the ten days of mourning. On the tenth day 
the chief mourner goes to the river with the ‘ life- 
stone,’ oHcrs grain and a copper coin to it or to the 
spirit immanent in it, and bathes it thrice. Then 
tne Brahman priest, muttering spells and prayers, 
flings the stone into the water, thus finally dis- 
posing of the spirit.® Among the Chodhras, on the 
fourth day after a death, a spirit medium, accom- 
panied by the friends of the dead man, sits in the 
devdathan^ a plot of ground set apart near each 
village for the spirits ol their forefathers, in order 
that they may not wander through want of shelter 
and company. He kills a fowl, letting some of 
the blood fall upon the ‘life-stone.’ Then he 
offers grain and butter, paints the stone red, con- 
secrates it to the spirit of the dead man, and in 
some cases covers it with a quaintly ornamented 
dome of clay. Near the stone the friends set a 
small clay cow or she-huffalo for a woman, and a 
horse for a man.^® 

I A. Playfair, The Garoe, London, 1909. p. 96 f. 
s J» Shakespear, I'he JAuhei Kuki Clant, London, 1912, p. 
168. 

* F. B. Bradley-Birt, Sl&ry of an Indian Upland, London, 
1906, p. 296 ; of. the custom ol pouring blood on stones repre- 
senting the great god, Marang Buru (t6. p. 268, with a photo- 

^4^.' £fonier- Williams, Skr.’Sng. Dictionary, ».v.\ cf. A. J 
Evans, JUS xxi. 106 f., 126 ff. 

« Whitehead, p. 122. 6 Oppert, p. 286. 

7 Rico, Mysore^, 1. 466 ; 0. P. Oldham, The Sun and the 
Serpent, Ix>ndon, 1906, p. 162 f. 

8 Playfair, p. 97. 

9 Eth. Surv. Bombay, no. 116 [1908], p. 6. 

no. 80[1907], p.8f. 


By an extension of the belief that the spirit 
mmediately after death takes refuge for a time in 
ihe ‘ death-stone,* and may be disinisod of if the 
iurvivors fling it into water, it is believed that the 
spirit may he embodied in a memorial-stone, raised 
on or near the grave, before which offerings are 
•laced to propitiate the ghost. 

The most typical case of such memorinl-stones is found among 
Iho Khasis.i The same custom prevails ainoni; other tribes on 
the frontier of Assam. Among the Lushais a big upright stone 
Is ercctiid in the centre of the memorial-platform, and on it 
‘ various figures arc roughly outlined, representing tne deceased 
and sometimes his wives and children, and the various animals 
that he has killed.’ ^ j\iuong the Old Kukis the stone is erected 
in anticipation of death or at the funeral, and the corpse of a 
village othcer is carried, from left to right., round his inemorial- 
Htone.3 Among the Ntlgos the custom of erecting such stones is 
closely connected with ancestor-worship. A man will erect a 
stone in the name of his father, from whom he believes he will 
receive help, should nee<l arise. Hence the preservation of the 
stone is associated with the luck of t he family, and a man erecU 
a stone if he desires to found u family.* The Mikirs erect on the 
grave of a great man a tall upright stone, with a bruivd stone 
8uu)>orted on short uprights ; on the latter offerings for the 
spirit are placed.* 

Among tho Miiod&s of Bengal, at the death of a leading man, 
a great stone is drugged by several men to the burial-ground. 
Home wealthy men preitare tho stone in anticipation of death. 
Near the stone a deep hole is dug tor the reception of the 
cinerary um. These massive gravestones mark all ancient 

villages,* 

In W. India similar stones are erected by the forest tribes. 
Tlie Naiks of Gujarit, a year after a death, with tho help of a 
holy man (bhayat), bring a stone from a river-bed and set it up 
as a memorial. The bhngat or a member of the family smears 
the stone with rod lead, kills a hen, and sprinkles Its blocxl on 
the stone. The Mft.t6, the Mother-goddess, possesses the bhagat, 
who trembles all over, and says to the spirit of the dead man : 

* Bee that you do not disturb this family t ’ Aftor the rite tho 
hen is roasted and eaten by the family. A similar offering is 
made annually at the HoU, or spring flre-fesUval.? The Bhils, 
after a death, employ a mason to carve on a stone a figure of 
the deceased on horseback. Tho stone is washed, daubed with 
r^ powder, and taken to the village devdethdn, where a goat la 
killed. Its blood sprinkled on the stone, and the fiesh cooked 
and eaten with as much spirits as the party can afford to buy.* 
In almost every part of KkGd&w&r, near the entry to villages, 
are stones like tombstones, known os j>dliyn, or 'guardians,' 
erected In memory of Oharans {q.v.), men and women who 
killed themselves to prevent tho capture of the village cattle or 
to recover them from tiie predatory K&i,his. Tho naini* of the 
Chftran, the date, and the object of the memorial are inscribed 
on the stone, while a rude sculpture shows tho men on horse- 
back killing themselves with sword or spear, and the women 
pressing daggers Into their throats.* 

In other parts of Bombay ' battle-stones' are found, carved on 
the top with a funeral um, and an attendant on each side 
holding a fly-whisk. Below are panels representing battlc- 
sccnos and worship of the lihga. These stones are known as 
the ‘seven heroes,^ and are much dreaded because their spirits 
are believed to scour tho country at night.^* Himilar memorials 
of old border fighting are found in U&jpuUtii&, and they cusilv 
develop into tlio ornamental chhatrX, or cenotaph, which is 
erectea to the memory of distinguished men.^i In tho same 
doss are the »at\ shrines, memorials of faithful wives who died 
with tholr lords.!* In H. India these are know'ii as tnnuUkal 
(mahd’eati’kal, ‘holy woman’s stone’); they generally bear 
carvings of a pointed pillar or post, from which projects a 
woman’s bent arm, holding a lime-fruit, which the eati always 
carried when going to her death.!* 

{d) The bride-atone.— During the marriage cere- 
mony the bride is made to stand on a Btono, which 
is in some places held sacreil. According to the 
Vedic ritual, ‘ the rice, which had been put into 
a basket, is then taken up, and the stone is placed 
before the bride, who treads upon it with tho point 
1 See art. Khahih ; P. B. T. Ourdon, 'The Khaeie, n. 144 ff. ; 
E. T. Dalton, Deecriptive Ethnology qf Bengal, Oalcutta, 1872, 
p. 65 f. 

* Shakespear, p. 86, with photographs of such stones, pp. 
140, 147. 

8 Ib, p. ia6. 

4 T. C. Hodson, The Ndga Tribeactf Manipur, London, 1911, 
p. 138 ; Daltom p. 48. 

* K. Stack, The MUeira, London, 1908, p. 42. 

* Dalton, p. 202 f., with an Illustration ; Bradley-Birt, pp. 
60 f., 101, with an illustration. 

7 BG IX. pt. 1. [1901] 826. 8 Ib. ili. [1870] 221. 

» lb. vlii. [1884J 186 f. n. 

W Ih. xl. [1888] 807 f., xiv. [18821 67 f., 809 f., xxll. [18841 716 f. 
11 A. Adams, IFssesm Rajputana Staten. London, 1900, p. 
442, with photograph ; P. 8. Orowse, Mathura^, do. 1888, pp. 
160, 806 ; Oldham, p. 102. 

1* HQ IX. i. [1901] 858fl. : PA* i. 18611. 

13 B. L. Rico, Myaore and Coorg/rom the Jnaoriptiona, London. 
1009, p. 186. 
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of her right foot, while the groom recites* the 
prayer: “Ascend this stone; oe firm like this 
stone ; distress my foes, and be not subservient to 
my enemies.” ’ ^ 

On the same f)rinciple» at initiation, a Brahman 
hoy is made to stand with his right foot on a stone, 
while the words are repeated : ‘ Tread on this stone ; 
like a stone be linn.’* In the modern practice, 
at a Brahman wedding, a stone {aSmnn) is kept 
near the marriage lire, and, at each turn, as the 
bride followed by the groom draws near the stone, 
she stops and stands on it until the priest finishes 
reciting a hvmn.* The same custom is found 
among the forest tril)e8. At a MuasI wedding 
seven little heaps of rice and turmeric are arranged 
on a curry-stone. At each turn, as tlio pair go 
round, tlie groom causes the bride to kick away 
one of tho heans, thus dispersing ill-luck ; among 
the MUiidas tne bride stands on a ciirry-atone 
placed on a plough-shaft, supimrted on sheaves of 
grass and corn, emblems of lertility; among the 
Or&ons tho bridegroom stands on a curry-stone 
behind the bride and with his toes treads on her 
heels.* 

(e) The grindstone.-— Thin is used in birth and 
marriage rites as a aymlx)! of fertility. 

Among the Kunbis of Kol&ba, when a child is 
bom, the grandmother or some elderly woman of 
the house places a grindstone in the lying-in room, 
and on it sets a small image of the trib^ goddess 
made of rice- flour. She sprinkles red powder on 
<he image, burns frankincense before it, offers fruit 
and flowers, and, wrapping the child in a cloth, 
presents it before the goddess, {iraying that she 
will accept the offerings, and be kina to the child.* 
The K&moshis ($.i>.) of Poona worship a jCTindstone 
on the fifth day after a birth.* The Govardhan 
Brfthmans, on the fifth day after a birth, place four 
stalks of millet on a grindstone, and keep a lamp 
burning all night to scare evil spirits.^ At a 
KunbI wedding a piece of cloth is steeped in tur- 
meric, which scares evil spirits, and a root of tama- 
rind, a holy tree, is placed on the cloth tied to the 
neck of the grindstone.* 

4. Stones possessing: mag^ical powers.—Magical 
powers are attributed to many kinds of stones. 

(а) Holed stones.— In many Indian dolmens there 
is a hole in the front slab. Many theories have 
been advanced->that it allows exit for the spirit 
of the dead man ; that it permits offorinjra being 
passed into tiie inner chamber ; that it allows an 
arm or other injured limb to be passed within the 
cliamber, which possesses curative powers.* All 
holed stones possess magical powers, possibly 
because they afford entrance to a spirit which thus 
occupies the stone. In the same class are the 
cup- and ring- markings found on many stones in 
India and elsewhere.*^ Tho meaning of these mark- 
ings is obscure. In India a resemldance has been 
traced between them and the hemispherical depres- 
sions on village platforms, into which milk and 
Ganges water are poured to propitiate the malev- 
olent dead.^* 

(б) Creeping through or under sacred stones , — 

I H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of 

the London, 1868, p. 136. 

3 H. Oliionberu, The Grihya SiUraSt pt. ii., SBS xxx, fl8»2J 
146. 

3 BG xxii. [ 1884 ] 81. 4 Dalton, pp. 194, 284, 261 

8 BO xi. [1883] 66. 8 Ib. xvm. 1. [1866] 416. 

7 lb. p. 101. 8 lb. p. 803. 

8 For illustrationf soe J. Ferffusson, Rude Stone MonunumtSt 
pp. 408, 409, 478 : for similar holed dolmens in Europe and India, 
W. 0. Borlase, Dolmens Ireland, ii. 627 f., 708, ili. 728, 768, 768. 

10 Campbell, Rotes on the Spirit Basis of BdUf and Custom, 
p. 164 1. ; PE* U. 64 f. ; Man, iil. [1908] no. 8, p. 17 ff. ; on promises 
made at holed stones, Scott, The PircUe, note BB. 

II J. H. Rivett-Oarnac.iire^. Rotes on ArteisnlSssApiuiningson 
Rocks fn Kumaun, India, Oaloatta, 1888. 

13 D. 0. J. Ibbetson, Outlines Punjab Ethnography, Cal- 
cutta, 1888, p. 116. 


The custom of creeping through the orifice of, or 
under, a sacred stone, as a mode of purification 
or as a test of purity, is common in India. At 
Dabho! in Baroda, near a Musalm&n tomb of some 
celebrity, there is an upright slab with a circular 
orifice, which discriminates between thieves and 
honest men. The stoutest man, unjustly charged 
with theft, can creep through it with ease, while%e 
thinnest culprit will stick. ^ A stone with similar 
magical qualities is found at Bhaunagar, and is 
known as the ‘ window of Truth and Falsehood.’* 
At satrunjaya there is a holed stone, the hole 
beinc called MukbdwarS, ‘door of bliss,’ through 
whicn any one who can creep is sure of beatitude.* 
People creep through the hole in the Srigund! stone 
at Malabar Point, in order tex get rid or tbe ghost 
of men murdered by them. Sivaji performed this 
rite, probably to get rid of the clinging ghost of 
Afzul KJian, and liahgunathr&o Peshwa to escape 
that of his murderecl nephew, Narilyanrao.* 

(c) ^wearing on sacred stones. — The common 
custom of swearing upon a sacred stone may l>e 
partly based on the belief that the strength and 
stability of the stone lend confirmation to the oatb.*'^ 

The Tangkhul Nfigas of Manipur have in their 
village heaps of pecuiiarly-shapeti stones on which 
they take oaths.* The Garoa swear on a meteorite,^ 
the oath sworn being: ‘May G66ra (the god of 
lightning) kill me with one of these if I have told a 
lie ! ’; they also swear by thQ Idlagrdma ammonite.* 
At Tirumala, in the N. Arcot district, the keys of 
the temple jewel-chest used to be placed on a stone, 
which was believed to guard the temple by moving 
round it at night ; one night it killed a man who 
was accidentally locked in ; [>6ople now take oaths 
before it, the witness, after bathing, moving round 
the stone in bis wet clothing, touching the stone, 
and swearing.* At the shrine of a saint in Champ- 
ftran, Bengal, there was once an inscribed stone 
by means of wliich thieves could bo iletected and 
stolen property recovered; Maliftraja Jang Baha- 
dur is said to have carried it off to Nepal.** 

(d) Stones which give strenath and cure diseases. 
— Some stones are believed to possess magical 
powers of giving strength and of caring disease. 

In Manipur there is a ‘war-stone,’ which gives 
strength to warriors ; heads taken in a raid were 
shown to it ; no woman may look on the stone lest 
she destroy its powers.** In some of their hamlets 
the Kotas set up curiously carved stones believed 
to possess healing powers, if the member affected 
be rubbed against them.** In Bengal, during a 
cholera epidemic, a woman found a white, glitter- 
ing stone in a tank. She took it home, and that 
night an old woman ap{)eared to her in a dream and 
taught her how to expel the disease by worship- 
ping the stone. She carried out the instructions, 
and the stone is now worshipped under the name 
of Didl Thakrttn.** In Central India stones known 
as Motl Mata, ‘ [learl mother,’ and L&lbai PhUlbai, 
‘ dear flower lady,’ are worshipoed during epidemics 
of cholera. The harwd, or village memcine-man. 


1 BQ vii. [1883] 648. 

3 A. K. Forbes, BAs Mdtd, London. 1878, p. 674 f. 

8 Ib. p. 676. 

4 BG XXVI. lii. [1894] 607 f. ; Gazetteer of Bombap City and 
Island, Bombay, 1909-10, ii. 860. Compare the creeping through 
the passage known as St. Wilfred’s Needle at Ripen Cathedral 
(JiQ. 8th ser., ii. [1892] 818, 898). 

8 J. 0. Fraser, Lectures on the Early Hist, of the Kingship, 
London, 1906, p. 73, /*attsama«’s Description of Greece, il. 864. 

8 llodson, iiaga Tribes of Manipur, p. 110. 

7 See 6 X (a). « puyfair, p. 76. 

8 A. F. Cox and H. A. Stuart, Manual of N. Arcot, Madras, 
18P6, i. 829. 

70 Census of India, 1901, vl., Bengal, pt. 1. p. 178. 

11 T. 0. Hodson, The Meithds, p. 102, Ndga Tribes of Mani- 
pur, p. 176 ; on similar tabus of menstaruous women and of im- 
morality see J. 0. Fraser, QBt, pt ii., Taboo and the Perils qf 
the Soul, London, 1911, p. 146 ff. ; Westermarck, MI ii. 417 ff. 

13 Thurston, iv. 14. 

18 Census of India, 1901, vl., Bengal, pt 1. p. 194. 
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slays a goat, the head of which, with lemons, 
copper coins, eggs, flowers, etc., is placed in a 
potsherd and ofl'ered to tlie stone ; a small toy cart 
IS placed near the stone, in which it is believed 
that the dreaded spirit may be induced to leave 
the place and take the disease with her.^ The 
Burmese believe that a eabalistio figure engraved 
on a stone will make it float, and such a stone, if 
buried in a man’s flesh, saves him from drowning. 
Certain stones, said to be found in tlie heads of 
birds, in trees, and in animals, are prized as amu- 
lets. They keep off sw ord-thrusts and evil spirits. 
When placed on a child’s face or put into any 
one’s blood, they introduce a spirit ; the person so 
possessed falls into a trance, ana may be questioned 
as to the doings of other evil spirits in the neighbour- 
hood. * With such curative and magical stones may 
be compared the snake-stone and the jewel said to 
bo found in the head of a snake. 

5. Pre-historic stones.— The pre-historic stone 
monuments of India include mogalithic graves, 
known as dolmens and cistvaens, cairns, and stand- 
ing monoliths. 

An attempt has been made by G. Elliot Smith 
to assign the impulse for the erection of theso 
monuments in Europe, Asia, and Africa to a single 
race starting from Egypt.* This view, as far as 
Europe is concerned, naa not met with general 
acceptance.^ In the case of India^ it is diiiicult to 
attrnMite these monuments to a single race enter- 
i“K by the land route, because sucii monuments 
are rarely found in the Panjab or along the routes 
which tno 80-cane<l Aryans and other invaders 
from Central Asia followed. It seems more reason- 
able to suppose that the dolmen haa for its auto- 
type the liut, of which models, to provide for the 
repose of the spirit and for the supply of its food, 
were and are often erected.* If such monuments 
in certain areas assume the megalithio form, it is 
because stones suitable for the purpose are procur- 
able there. So far as our present knowledge 
extends, tlio dolmens and other megalitliic monu- 
ments of the Deccan and S. India appear to belong 
to the early Iron Age. Some of tne three-sided 
open dolmens may nave been used as ossuaries, 
like those of the Kh&sis (q.v.). One difficulty in 
assigning a date to these erections is that they 
continue to be set up by some of the present tribes. 
Thus the Todas erect funeral -stones, at which 
buil'aloes are slain at funerals; others mark the 
spot where the corpse is laid, or a mound is raised 
the same purpose. But at present no sanctity 
is attributed to them, and there are no definite 
signs of veneration or worship.'^ 

Among the W&s of Upper Burma are seen 
collections of boulders wdth pointed stones in the 
centre. In one village there is a large flat stone 
propped up on several others in dolmen fashion. 
These may have been graves, but they are now 
said to be the alK)de of the house-spirit — one belief 
not necessarily excluding the other.® The cairn is 
usually surrounded by a circle of monoliths, like 
the VctfiU circles in the Deccan. Here the circle 
encloses a stone, the god’s house, the stones in the 
circle being called his watchmen. It has usually 
been assumed that such central stones or tumuli, 
surrounded by a circle of monoliths, passed into 

1 Cenm$ of India, 1901, xill.. Central Provineee, pt. I. p. 78. 

2 Shway Yoo [J. G. Scott], The Burman, liomlon, 188*2, li. 128, 
i. 66. 

» IT. Yule ati<l A. 0. Burnell, Hobeon-Jobeon\ I^ndon, 1003, 
p. 847 ff. : U. 141 f., 148 f. . . 

4 The Ancient EgypHane and their InJUunee upon the Civuiea- 
titmof Europe, London, 1011, p. 170 ; Man, xiii. no. 105, p. 103 ff. 

«» ERE Iv. 408 ; J. W. Fewkes, Great SUme UonuiMute in 
Ilintory and Geography ('Smithsonian Mieo. Coll.,’ vol. Ixi. 
no. 0), Washington, 1018. 

0 See art. Food for tbb Obad, vol. vi. p. 06 ^. 

7 W. H. B. Rivers, The Todaa, London. 1006, p. 438 ff. 

» Gpjtf'r Burma Gazetteer, Rangoon, 1900, i. i. 614, il. 88. 


Buddhism in the form of the stdpa {q.v.), with its 
elaborately carved railing; but V. A. Smith derives 
the domical stUpa, not from a tumulus, but from 
the curved root of bamboos built over a primi- 
tive circular hut-shrine constructed of perishable 
materials.^ 

Cairns of mockery,— A, curious variety of cairn 
in Bfiluchistan is that known as the cairn of 
mockery or reproach. 

‘The stones of reproach in the Bugti country . . . tell of some 
tribesman’s black doinl, incest may be, or flight from the field, 
or foul murder. Of these cairns there is no mistaking the 
meaning, for they are generally topped by a stone as black as 
the deed itself. And their size alone is enough to suggest that 
the larger calms doited about Baluchistan are memorials of 
some f^ous battle-field. In Uie Br&hui country. . . . if a man 
is a miser, his neighbours vent their spleen tiy piling up a cairn 
against him ; If a man flees from battle, a cairn will commemo- 
rate his cowardice ; il a man brings down a line head, there 
will be a cairn where he stood and another where the beast fell ; 
if a man dies heirless, a cairn will be raised to his plUful memory. 
Every little thing seems to prompt the Br&hui to pile one stone 
upon another. ... If dry cairns lie on the beaten truck, they 

f :row in heiglit week by week ; each passor-by will add his stone 
othe pile.’* 

6 . Flint implements. -Flint implements or celts, 
of both the ralicolithie and Neolithic types, are 
found in abundance in many parts of India. 

Some hesitation Iuls been expressed in accepting 
the fact that quartzite imploinents from the Indian 
laterite beds belong to the Pala'olithic age ; but it 
is now established that not only do tlio river-drift 
imnlenieuts of W. Europe an<l tlioso from the 
Indian laterite display the same general technique, 
but, what is of more importance, they evidently 
belong to the same geological horizon in both 
countries.* 

According to Bruce Foote, ' the geological evidence afforded 
by the formations In which the chipped stone implements of 
PalKolithIo ty})e are found indicatee—espeuially in the sections 
in Western India— that a great gap, hifiorically speaking, existe 
between the date of deposition of such formations ana of the 
beds in which, or on which, the earliest traces of neolltbio man 
are met with. The geol(^caI evidence in Southern India, 
though less strikingly clear, points in the same direction.’ 

No such break occurs between the Neolithic and 
the Iron Ago. In fact, even at the present day, 
some tribes use implements made of stone. The 
Andamanese never made celts, but they use a 
quartz flake chipped off, never worked, for shaving 
and tatuing; those are now often replaced by 
flakes of gloss obtained from the European settle- 
ments, and they still eninloy various stones for 
sundry domestic purposes.* Many of the jungle 
tribes still use, or have only recently abandoned, 
stone implements. The KeriyOs of Cfliota Nagpur, 
up to the advent of the Uindus, from whom they 
outaiued iron, used axes and grubbers of stone.® 
The K&du of Mysore use bits of broken glass for 
razors. In Bengal the umbilical cord is severed 
with a Bbar})-edged piece of bamboo or an oyster 
shell — an interesting survival of the time when 
metals were unknown.® Strabo® states that the 
Ichthiophagi of BalQchistan ))u.HKCK8od no iron.^® 

At the j)fft8ent day it is generally believed that 
celts are thunderbolts {KfMOvia).^^ Some Madras 
tribes believe them to be the thunderbolts of 
Vi^nu.** The Khyens of Assam, when a tree is 

1 Hist, of Vine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1011. p. 17. 

* Cenme of India, 1911, Iv., Baluehietan, p. 64 ; cf. J. G. 
Frazer, GJP, pi. vi. The Scapegoat, p. 14. 

.■» A. 0. Logan, Old Chipped Stones of India, Calcutta and 
London, 1006 ; Man, vii. [1007] no. 63, p. 110 f. 

4 Catalogs of the PrthUUmc Antiquities in the Government 
Museum, Madras, 1001, Introd. p. Iv. 

oCensuM of India, 1901, voL III p. 66; /.</ vH. [1878] 446, 
xil [1883] 3791 

A V. Ball, Jungle Life in India, London, 1880, p. 01. 

7 Rico, Mysore^, i. 213. 

8 Ceneue ^ India, 1901, vl., Bengal, pt. I. p. 480. 

9 XV, Il 2. 

w J, W. McOrindle, Aneimt India as described in Classical 
Literature, I.K)ndon, 1901, p. 82. 

U Of. Man, III [1008] DO. 102, p. 182 f., viii. [V9081 no. 64, p. 104 f. 
WThuniton, Omens and Superstitions of S, India, London. 
1912, p. 178. 
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struck by liditning, search for the thunderbolt, 
and any likdy stone is accepted as such, made 
over to the priest, held sacred, and sacrifice is 
made before it as to something sent from heaven. ‘ 
V. Ball tells of a man finding a stone in a part of 
his field which had been struck by lightning during 
the preceding night.* The Malayans of S. India 
place in their shrines colts and o^er stone imple* 
rnents; tliey do not understand what they are 
and reverence them accordingly; outside one of 
their villages was found a small stone shrine, 
capped with a stone slab, whereon were stacked 
several Neolithic celts, supposed to be thunderlwlts 
sent from heaven.* iSimilar implements arc often 
found at shrines in N. India.* The Nagas believe 
that Neolithic celts found in their country fell from 
heaven, and the Shans of Burma say that such 
stones fall in their country and are of three kinds 
— one like brass found only by lucky people, others 
which are living, and some whicli are dead and 
have lost their virtues.® Some of the wild tribes 
of Burma take oaths by drinking water in which 
a stone hatchet or celt (which they l)elieve to be 
a thunderbolt) has been immersed, calling on the 
spirit immanent in the weapon to punish the man 
who commits perjury.® In Sikkim great faith is 
placed in the magical power of celts, or * thunder- 
stones,’ as they are c^led. The stone is washed 
with soap in a little warm water, and women are 
made to drink the water in order to ease the pains 
of delivery.^ 

Litxkaturk.— T here appears to be no oomprehenslve mono* 
mph on the sacred stones of India. References to some of 
the scattered literature are given in the article. For the 
Indian pre-historio stone monuments see W. C. Borlase, The 
Dolmeng <\f Ireland^ London, 1897, lit. 760 ff. ; Meadows 
Taylor, ' Descriptions of the Oaims, Oromlochs, Kistvaens and 
other Celtic, Druidical or Scythian Monuments in the Dekhan,' 
Trane. Royal Irieh Academy, xxiv. J1866] 82011.; J. W. 
Breeks, An Aoeount cf the Primitive Tribee and Motiumente 
of the yilagirit, London, 1878 ; W. Francis, Gazetteer of the 
Rilgirie, Madras, 1908, i. 94 fl. ; J. Fer^sson, Rude Stone 
Monumente in all Countriet, their Age ana Uue^ London, 1872, 
p. 462 ff. Numerous papers on the subject will be found in 
JAJ, vols. ii.. vi., xiii^ xvL For the Kh&si monuments see 
P. R. T. Gordon, The Khaeie, London, 1007, p. 144 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

STONES (Semitic).— I. Ritual use of stone 
implements and stones.— During the Stone Age 
religion developed among all the peoples of tne 
world. In attempting to establish and perpetuate 
friendly relations with the gods and spirits, 
definite rituals were evolved, ana the instruments 
employed in these rituals were naturally made 
of stone. Such is the conservatism of religious 
practice am! of practices bordering on the religious, 
such as initiations, that stone implements and 
stones were used in these ceremonies long after the 
tools employed in everyday life w'ere made of 
metal. Circumcision among the Semites began 
far back in the Stone Age, but as late as the 
Exodus from Egypt and the conquest of Palestine 
— a time on the borderland of the Iron Age— flint 
knives were still used in oircumcisioiL 

Zipponnh is said to have olrcumciaad th« ion of Moioa with 
a flint (Ex 430), and Joshua is said to have made flint knives 
on purpose to circumcise the Hebrews just before be undertook 
the conquest of Western Palestine (Jos 636). Similarly, in an 
Egyptian tomb of the time of Teti,s the founder of the Ylth 
dynasty about 2676 B.a, where we see the operation of oiroum- 
cision being performed on two young men, the knife in the hand 
of Uie left'hand operator is dearly a flint ; it is oone-shaped, 
^th a sharp edge. The right-hand operator holds a square 
knife, which, so far as the form is concerned, might be of metal, 
but which Mtiller* thinks is a flint that has bMn shaped, ana 
this is altogether probable. 


I Dalton, p. 116. « P. 478. 

> Thurston, CaeUt and Tribee, Iv. 412, 421. 

* PR^ i. 97. ® JAI i. [1872], app. p. Ixli. 

*0. J. F. Smith Forbes, Britieh Burma and tti PeopUt 
London, 187& p. 282. 

7 Ceneue tf India. 1901, ri., Bengal, pt. L p. 479. 
s Bee W. Max MttUer, BgypMogiodl Reeaarchee, L, Washing- 
ton, 1906,^ lOfl. 


Closely connected with the ceremonial use of 
stones is their magical use. 

In certain ancient Babylonian incantations a day Image of a 
witch was made, In the midst of which a stone from the 
mountain was put In another a stone was bound on to the son 
of a man.3 In a fragmentary tablet which contains part of a 
ritual of a soothsayer directions are given for strlrigina a variety 
of precious stones, among which was lapis-lasuli, and hanging 
them on the neck.* 

2. Sacred stones.- The ritual use of stones is 
connected with the fact that in many parts of the 
world certain stones have been considered sacred. 
The trailition that celts are * thunder stones,’ or 
stones that have fallen from heaven, probably 
arose from the fact that aerolites are found ail 
over the world and, as stones that have fallen 
from heaven, are considered sacred. 

Such a stone existed at ancient Ephesus, and Is mentioned in 
Ac 1900. It is proba))lc that the ' blook stone ' in the Ka'bah at 
Mecca is of this nature, and it has been conjectured that the 
Ark of Jahweh, carried from place to place by the Israelites in 
the wilderness, originally contained such a Bton«.4 

Large stones and rocks, whether crags or 
boulders, have been considered sacred by the 
Seinitos. 

Gideon offered food to an angel upon a rock, and the rock served 
OB an altar (Jg &^). Manoah did the same thing at Zorah, and 
the rock is definitely called an altar ( 18 h» 6 ). 

Such sacred rocks, regarded as holy and serving 
as altars, have been found in various parts of 
Palestine. They are often over sacred caves. 

One woe discovered by Schumacher at Tell.el-MiiteaelHm,8 
another by Macalister at Gezor,4 while under the dome of the 
Mosque of ‘Umar in Jerusalem such a rock is still guarded as 
sacred by Muhammadans.7 Those at MuteHcllim and Gezer 
bore cup-marks, and all three show cliannels leading to open- 
ings through which sacrificial blood could flow to the sacred 
cave beneath. That at Gezer probably was over the sanctuary 
of the cave-dwelling people. On the rock at Jerusalem the 
Hebrews offered their saonflees down to the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus. 

In imitation of these natural rocks, or becauMe 
of their influence, altars, and in one instance an 
entire high place, were hewn out of the solid rock. 
This was the case at Petra,® where the high place 
was of Nabatamn origin and probably does not 
greatly antedate the Ch^ristian era. 

In Arabia a sacred rock became a god. The god 
al'Fals was a red projection of a somewhat human 
shape in tlie midst of the mountain Aga.® Indeed 
it is not too mucii to say that all over Palestine 
and Arabia sacred stones were abundant. In the 
Hauran saints are still believed to bless certain 
stones so that they have the power of healing. 
Vows are made, not to the stones, but to the 
saints.^® 

3. Heaps of stones. — In the trans-Jordanic part 
of Palestine heaps of stones, or cairns, were old 
in OT times. They were probably constructed by 
Neolithic men, and Hebrew tradition accounted 
for them as best it could. 

Such a heap mentioned in On 8l48ir. was believed to have 
been erected in patriarchal times as a witness of the agreement 
between Laban and Jacob. There is another such heap half- 
way up Mount Nebo, and another on its summit, where tradition 
has It that Moses died.^^ 


1 K. L. Tallqvist, Die aeavrieehe Beechtobrungeterie MaqlH, 
Helsingfors, 1894, no. viii. 82. 

• lb. no. n. 48. 

* H. Zimmem, 'RitualUfeln fiirden Wahrsager. Beschwdrer, 
und Banger,’ no. 74, in BeUrdge tur Kenntnie aer babytonieehen 
Religion, l^ipzig, 1901. 

4 or. G. A. Barton, The Religion of lerael. New York, 1918, 


6 0. Schumacher and 0, Steuemagel, TeU-eUMuteeellim, 
^^ig. 1908, p. 16««. ; G. A- Barton, Arehaology and the 

• Of.%. A. S. MocoHster, The Sxeavation of Gezer, 1. 102 fl., 
ii. 878 fl. ; Barton, Arehceoiogy, p. 167. 

7 Barton, Arehceology, pp. 16811., 208. 

6 Of. B. E. Briinnow and A. von Domossewskl, Provineia 
Arabia, i. Dolman, Petra, pp. 68-68; Barton, 

^8 aroMeehen BeiderUumfi, p. 61 ff. 

10 8. 1. OurUss, Primitive SemiHo Religion To-day, p. 84 f. 

For a ploture of the last-mentioned see O. A. Barton, A 
Yeafe Wandering in BfbU Latuls, PbUode^io, 1904, op^te 
P.14S. 
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In Palestine and Arabia the fellahin accumulate 
heaps of stones at the point on a road where one 
first catohes sight of a noly |)lace or an important 
town. Each traveller casts his stone on one of the 
heaps, and the action is considered meritorious. 

4 . Monoliths. —The Semitic monoliths, or 
nui^^ebhdhf are treated in a separate art. 
bhAh, and those at the high places of Petra, Gezer, 
Taanaoh, Tell es*Safi, etc., are described in the 
art. High Plagr. Such monoliths survive in 
places east of the Jordan and retain their sacred 
character in the estimation of the modem peasant. 

At Esra in the Haunn there are two pillars which, It is said, 
a bastard cannot pass.^ At a village in the Druse mountains 
there are upright stones between whioh bridal oouples must 
walk.* At Karyaten, the last outpost on the way to Palmvra, 
there is a prostrate pillar that Is regarded as saored to a certain 
saint. Near It is a mud hut about the size of a bee-hive, in 
which vessels containing oil to be burned are placed by those 
who pay vows to the saint.’ 

Sometimes stones are worshipped whioh have 
acquired sanctity during the historical period. 

Thus near El-Merkez, in the Hauran, in front of a Muslim 

S ince of prayer is a rock 7 ft. high and about 4 ft wide, called 
tie Rock of Job. It is regarded as the dwelling-place of a toalL 
It is part of a monument of Ramses ii. and bears a representa- 
tion of his head and an inscription in hieroglyphs.^ 

According to Tacitus, one of those pillars stood 
in the temple of Aatarte at Paphos in Cyprus. It 
was regarded as the statue of the goddess.* Similar 
pillars were employed as religious symbols in 
ancient Arabia, where they were called an^ab 
(sing, no^b)* At Yeha and Aksum in Abyssinia 
monoliths of this character were connected with 
the ancient Semitic cult.^ They were taller than 
the average of those found in Palestine, and had 
fire-heartlis, or altar-hearths, at their bases. 
Perhaps it was such a pillar that Mesha. king of 
Moab in the 9th cent. D.O., calls an ariet, or fire- 
hearth." 

Pillars of this character stood before every 
Phoenician and Punic shrine. They are frequently 
pictured on the votive otferings wliich have been 
recovered in considerable numbers from those 
countries,* The tojis of them are often carved into 
a py rain ill ul shape, .suggesting the top of a phallus. 

Egyptian obelisks were developed from such 
pillars. In tombs of the IVth dynasty obelisks 
3 ft. in height have been found. That found in a 
Vtli dynasty temple was about the height of some 
of those monoliths. It differed from them only in 
iiaving its sides cut down to a square and the top 
shaped into the form of a pyramid.^® In the time 
of the Xlllh dynasty the main shaft was gi'catly 
elongated, thus making the obelisk with which 
travellers are familiar. “ 

Litbratitrk.~C. R. Conder, Survey of EatUm Palestine, I., 
London, 18Si) ; R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation 0 / Gezer, 
8 vols., do. 1912; R. E. Briinnow and A. von Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia, 8 vols., Strassburg, 1904-09 (see index); 
G. Dalman, Petra und seine Felsheiligtil'mer, liSinzig, 19()H 
(see index); G. A. Barton, Arehceology and the Bible, Phila- 
delphia, 1917, pt. i. oh. xi. ; J. Wellhansen, Beste arabischen 
Ueidentuins'^, Berlin, 1897, pp. 61-68, 118 ; W. R. Smith, 
Lectures on the Religion of ihs Semites^, Ix)ndon, 1894 (see 
index); S. I. Curtiss, Primitim Semitic Religion To-day, New 
York and London, 1902, pp. 84-88. G. A. BARTON, 

STONE MONUMENTS (Rude).-i. Nomen- 
clature and classification. — When monuments 

1 Curtiss, p. 84. ’ /&. p. 84. 

8 Jb. p. 85. ^ P- 80. 

6 Tacitus, Hist, il. 8. 

« Wellhausen’, p. 118 ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^, 

p. 201. 

7J. T. Bent, The Sacred City of the Bthiojnans, London, 
1892, pp. 180-185; J. Faltlovitch, Quer durch Abesrinien, 
Berlin, 1910, p. 86 f. 

8 Barton. Areha»l(tffy, p. 364. 

B Gt. C/S, Tadulce, passim, 

10 Of. L. Borohardt, Das Grdbdenkmal des Kmigs Ae-User- 
Re', Leipzig, 1907, p. 184 and pi. 20 ; G, Maspero, AH in Egypt, 
Eng. tr., I^w York and London, 1912, p. 50. 

11 Maspero, Manual qf Egyptian ArchcKdogy*, Eng. tr. 
London, 1902, p. 105 f. 


made of large undressed stone blocks first attracted 
the attention of the learned, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, it was assumed that they were of 
‘Celtic,’ or * Druidic,’ ori|?in— an assumption which 
still remains enshrined in current terminology. 
Even in scientific writings several types are de- 
noted by names derived from Celtic languages. 
This Celtic attribution is, however, certainly 
erroneous ; such monuments are found in parts of 
the world where no Celts ever existed ; and even 
in the Celtic regions of Europe they are to be 
attributed to races who preceded the Celts. The 
term ‘ mogalithio,’ to denote these structures, was 
formally adopted at the meeting of the Congress of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archfleology m 1867. 
The monuments may be classified into two main 
divisions, which may be called non-constructional 
and constructional respectively. The first of these 
contains stones set on end, singly or in groups, not 
showing any greater architectural skill than is 
needed to erect a heavy monolith. The second 
contains all monuments in which heavy stones are 
built one over the other : these often indicate the 
possession of no small ingenuity on the part of 
the builders. In each of these divisions may be 
grouped three classes of monument : the non-con- 
structional are meini hirion, or standing stones, 
alignments, and circles ; the constructional are 
trilithons, dolmens, and cistvaens. There are 
several subordinate types in each class, some of 
which are noticed below. 

2. General description of the different kinds of 
monuments. — (a) Standinff stones (Welsh and 
Breton macn Air, m€nn hir [Anglicized ‘ menhir ’], 
‘ long stone,* plur. meini hirion ; Irish galldn ; 
sometimes, but now comparatively rarely, called 
by the Breton name peulvan [peHl-van, ‘stone 
figure’]).— A standing stone is an undressed block 
of stone set up on end — the simplest form of stone 
monument. The height ranges from 2 or 3 ft. up 
to nearly 70, the heiglit of an enormous menhir at 
Locmanaquer, Brittany (now fallen). The shape 
also is very various, some being quite irregular 
blocks, some being needles, with round, square, 
rectangular, or trapezoidal transverse section, 
others oeing flab slabs on edge, occasionally with 
the breadth nearly as groat as the height. To 
some extent this depends on the nature of the 
stone available in the neighbourhood ; but it is not 
the least remarkable fact about rude stone monu- 
ments that the builders often went far afield for 
the stones which they used, so that the monument 
belongs to a different formation from the country 
around it. 

This is the case with the Locmarioquer menhir, which, thouifh 
it weighs nearly 850 tons, must have been dra^j^cd a consider- 
able distance before beinf; set up. The blue stones at Stone- 
henge are likewise foreign to the diHtrict.i While in the yre- 
historic period of which we are speaking a menhir is essentially 
a rude undressed pillar, the tradition i^ersists in the shapely 
form of EJgyptian obelisks, or the coluinn-like J^otnpey's Pillar; 
or else in masonry imitations of inonolilhic pillars like Trajan's 
Oolumn at Rome or the Nelson Memorial in Trafalgar Square. 

(b) Alignvimts.—l^\\Vi^Q con.si.st of standing atones 
arranged in straight lines. They may be of any 
number, from a single line of two stones up to the 
magnitude of the extraordinary monument at 
Carnac, Brittany. Hero there are three groups of 
aliCTiments, respectively 11, 10, and 13 in nunibcr, 
and containing when complete 1120 stones. 

(c) Girchs. — These consist of standing stones 
arranged in one or more rings, circular or oval. 
Single rings are by far the commoiiest, though 
double rings, more or less concentric, are also 
found, as at Avebury in Wiltshijc. There is 
almost invariably an additional stone, either 
inside or (far more commonly) outside the cir- 
cumference of the circle. 

1 In Much cases it is sometiinos possible that the stones were 
loe-borne erratics, and actually found on the site. 
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Th€ ‘ Friar** HmI * at Stonehcnffe, and * Long Meg * in the 
group known as ' Ixing Meg and her Daughter** near Penrith, 
are good examples. Ship-wmped enolosure* (iksppBsdtningar) 
are found in B^ndinavia ; the remarkable Doerpark monument 
ill Oo. Sligo, Ireland, may also be developed from the plan of a 
ship. 

{d) TrilUhon^.— In these monuments two stones 
on end support a third, laid horizontally across 
their topfn after the fashion of the jambs and 
lintel of a doorway. Trillthons are rare as inde* 
pendont monuments ; more frequently they enter 
into tiie composition of elaborate monuments, as 
at Stonehenge, and at the Deerpark in Co. Sligo. 
It is worth passing notice that the famous tri- 
lithons (so-called) of Tripoli are merely oil-presses 
of Roman date. 

(d) Dolmens. — In a dolmen three or more stones 
on end supiKirt one or more large slabs (called the 

* cap-stones ’) lying horizontally ui>on their tops, 
after the manner of a table. From this analogy 
the monument derives its name (Breton taol-m^.an, 

* stone table ’). ^ The name cromlech ( Breton krovm- 
le<^h^ * stone curve’) is to bo avoideci, because it is 
not accurately descriptive, and, moreover, the 
word is more correctly used in French works to 
denote a quite diderent class of monuments, 
namely st^ne circles. This word is said to appear 
first in literature, in the Welsh Bible of Bishop 
Morgan (158H) at Is 2’***, to traiislal>e ‘caverns.’ 

There are two prinolpal varieties of dolinens : (1) dolmen* 
proper, and (2) ttllitt ooumrtes. In the dolmen proper the 
supporting stone* are arranged more or less in a square, broad- 
oval, or circle, the two axes being approximately of the samo 
length. In the alli« converts the dupporting stone* stand in 
two rows, parallel or slightly inclined to one another, and the 
enclosed s^oe U roofed with a Kucceesion of slabs laid across 
them. The length of this class of monument is, therefore, much 
greater than the bn.‘fldth. The rows are usually parallel, but 
Ireland has a number of examples of wedge-shaped alUes 
eouvertes in which the two Unee expand from one end. In 
many cases, especially in dolmens with verv heavy cap-stones, 
the suptKirting stones are absent from one side, so that the cap- 
stone rests partly upon the ground. A dolmen so constructs 
Is sometimes called a demi-dolmen, A composite form is some- 
times seen in which the cap-stone is partly supported, not on 
the ground but on a subordinate cap-stone. A good example 
of this not very common type exists at Troflgnaeth near Holy- 
head, N. Wales. 

(/) Cist mens (Welsh aist-faen^ * stone coffer *) 
are praclically dolmens built of roughly squared 
slabs rather than of blocks of stone, fitting more 
closely together, so that the chamber within is 
much less open than in the ordinary dolmen. 
They are of a smaller size than the average 
dolmen. 

A word may here be said of 'rocking stone*,’ which held a 
prominent pla^ in bbe speculation* of the pioneer archaoologista. 
These are boulders so {loised on a narrow part of their surface 
that a light pressure — oven a child’s hand— can make them 
oscillate, though a great force would be needed to dislodge 
them. In the early days of pre-historio research these were 
supposed to be ‘ Druidic oracles. * Hut it is now recognized that 
rocking stones are the accidental results of geological processes 
—ice transportation, denudation, and the nke — and are of no 
archaeological signiflcance. It is by no means wildly improbable 
that stones so strangely balanced may have been used for the 
purpose suggested, but it is quite undemonstrable. 

Many monnmeuts combine the characteristics of 
several types. 

Thus, to mention but a very few familiar examples, (i.) the 
great circle at Callernlsh, in the island of Lewis, has a large 
menhir at the centre, and Is crossed by a single alignment 
running east and west, and by a double alignment running 
north and south, (li.) Near Ronachan, Cantire, Is an alignment 
of three stones ending In a dolmen, (ill.) Stonehenge, when 
complete, seems to have consisted of (1) an earthen mound 
enclosing an area about 300 ft. in diameter ; (2) a circle of about 
30 standing stones with a lintel across each pah, forming a con- 
tinuous architrave, about 100 ft. in diameter ; (8) the outer 
cinde of ‘ blue stones ’ about 6 ft. high ; (4) a series of five 
trllithons ranging in height from 16 to 21 ft., arranged in a 
horseshoe ; (6) the uiner circle of * blue stones ’ ; (6) the so-called 
'altar-stone,' a recumbent block in the middle, about 16 ft. 
long ; (7) an avenue running from the earthen ring to the 
north-eastfWith (8) the * Friar’s Heel,' a single stone standing at 
the end. The beautiful photographs of Htonehenge taken from 


1 In strict grammar the form with initial d should not be used 
except after the Breton definite article. Tool (also spelt tdl) is 
not a native Celtic word, but a loan-word from Latin tabula. 


a balloon I giv* oo admirable Idea of it* plan and preoent 
ap^aranoe. (iv.) On the Meajll Hill, Isle of Mon, is a circle of 


3. Method of crection.~Tho enormous weight of 
some of the atones used in these straoturea la one 
of the most anrprising foots about them. 

At Mount Browne near Carlow i* a dolmen with a cap-stone 
weighing about 100 tons. This Is exceptional— it is indeed the 
heaviest stone in a dolmen in Europe. But cap-stones of 
40-70 tons are not uncommon ; and to erect many of the single 
standing stones must have been a most formidable task. ’Ehe 
stones were probably transported on rollers from their original 
sites, by the united labour of many men with or without the 
help of animals (ct. the Egyptian representations of the trans- 
portation of colossi). The standing stonoSj as well as the 
supporting stones of dolmens, were, most likely, erected by 
being run up sloping earth banks and tilted over the edge Into 
the sockets prepared for them. In some excavations made at 
Furness, near Naas, Co. Kildare, a layer of made earth was 
found, overlying the natural soil,* round the foot of a great 
standing stone. This has been explained os the spreod-out 
material of the inclined plane up which the stone had been 
rolled, to drop it into position. The same method was probably 
employed, when the upright stones of dolmens had been fixed in 
position, to raise the cap-stone to its place.* 

However the difficulties of construction may 
have been ovorcomo, the existence of these enor- 
inou-s nionunients implies a considerable degree of 
social organization on the part of their builders. 
Tlie co-operation of great nnmliers of men was 
necessary to transport and to deal with the blocks, 
and some compelling power must have existed to 
setmre such co-operation — whether the external 
pressure of a despotic chief or medicine-man, or 
the more subtle influence of loyalty to common 
tribal interests. And in many ca.seB there innst 
have been the controlling power of a single mind 
superintending the work — an architect, with skill 
to assure himself that the piiporting stones were 
properly spaced, and sufficiently linn to bear the 
weight of the cap-stone. 

4. Puipose. — tiude stone monuments are eitlier 
memorial or religious in their purpose; bub these 
two explanations are supplementary, not mutually 
exclusive. For a memorial of a deceased chieftain 
is a shrine in honour of his ghost, and thus ipso 
facto acquires a religious significance. 

The fact that interments have frequently been 
found at the foot of standing stones (as was the 
case at Furness, mentioned above) shows that such 
are often gravestones. Even down to the com- 
paratively late date when writing was used by the 
Celtic-speaking inhabitants of Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland this form of memorial was used; for 
undressed pillar-stones exist bearing inscriptions 
in Roman or Ogham letters, but otherwise not 
difiering from the rude monuments of tlie pre- 
Celtic peoples. How far the chieftain’s life was 
supposed to pass into the standing stone erected 
a^ve his wave we cannot say. Such a transfer- 
ence of som was certainly regarded as taking place 
in the case of a tree planted on the grave ; and 
there is a curious idea still current among the 
Irish peasantry that stones, like trees, are capable 
of growth.* Thus it is by no means impossible 
that the connexion between the stone and the 
spirit of the buried chieftain was much closer than 
a mere relation of corpse and memorial, and that 
the stone wa.s really a tangible recipient of honours 
offered to the departed. 

But it is more than likely that many of the 
menhirs were actually figures of deities. Caesar 
describes the Gauls as worshipping ‘Mercury,’ of 
whom they had many simuuicra^ There are. 


1 Archmlogiat vol. lx. yt. li. [1907], plates 60, 70. 

* Proeeedingi Rojfoi Irish Aoodsmy, vol.ixxx. sect. 0 [1012-13] 
p. 861 ff. 

* See Kiny Frederic vii.’s paper, ' Siir la Oonstruotion des 
Bailee dites des Grants,* In Mtmoires de la toe. ropale dot Anti- 
quairet du j\ord, Copenhagen, 1860-00, p. 1. 

* The present writer has been shown, by a not nnintelligent 
termer, a peculiar mark In the side of a pUlar-stone which was 
explained as being dus to the pressure of another stone wblls 
the first blo<fir was growing. 

» De Bell. QaU. vL 17. 
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actually, no images of gods in («aul dating before 
the Koman period, if we except a few very rude 
representations of a female divinity.' The prob- 
ability is that CeBsar was the spectator of rites 
rouncf a menhir, which he took for a phallus, and, 
with the phallic associations of the Hermes figures 
ill his mind, concluded that he was the spectator 
of a worship of Mercury. This probability is in- 
creased by an important passage in the 7tn cent, 
life of St. Samson, bishop of Dol. Samson was a 
missionary from Britain, and, coming to Dol, w’as 
M'itness of a ‘ bac<diic ’ adoration of a * simulacrum 
aboiiiinabile,’ which he proceeded t<o consecrate by 
cutting upon it the sign of the cross.* St. Patrick 
found at Magh Slccht, probably somewhere on the 
borders of counties Cavan and Leitrim in Ireland, 
the ‘ king-idol of Ireland,’ whose name is variously 
given as Cromm Cruaich or Cenn Cruaich, with 
twelve attendant gods surrounding it ; evidently 
a stone circle, with the additional stone above 
descrilied, is intended. The saint destroyed it. 
The accounts of this monument and the adoration 
paid to it arc obscure, thanks to the drastic editing 
that the surviving fragments of Irish literature 
have undergone at the hands of the monastic 
scribes to whom we owe their preservation ; but 
it is not difiicult to see evidence of human sacrifices 
and ceremonial mutilations in the expressions used.* 
Another idol of stone, called Cermand Costach, is 
referred to in a gloss in the Martyrulogy of Oengxis* 
This stood close by the Cathedral of Clogher, Co. 
Tyrone, and was in some way consulted as an 
oracle. A stone alleged to be the idol in (question 
stands on the place indicated, but its identity with 
the ancient stone is doubtful. A passage in one 
of the ‘Brebon Law Tracts’® reierring to the 
boundaries between adjacent properties enumerates 
among other forms of landmark ‘ a stone of adora- 
tion.’ This iudi(;ates another use for rude stone 
monuments; but landmarks have at all times 
Ixien under the protection of tutelary deities, so 
even hero we cannot got away from a fundamental 
religious association in the monument. Slight 
traces of the conception of rude stone monuments 
as being, virtually, statues or embodiments of 
supernatural beings (gods or ghosts), survive in 
modern tradition— as in the name fear hrcagack, 

' false man,’ sometimes given to them, both in 
Ireland and in the Scottifli Highlands ; in alleged 
resemblances to human figures, whicli the local 
people sometimes point out, bub which it requires 
the eye of faith on the part of a stranger to per- 
ceive ; and in the crosses often cut or erected up<m 
them, both in Ireland and in France, as thougli to 
drive the paganism out of them. On the other 
hand, the menhir of Kernuz, Finisterre, has had 
a figure of Mercury and some other figures sculp- 
tured upon it in Koman times.® In the neighbour- 
hood of Confolens the dolmen of Saint-Germain- 
Bur-Vienne has been turned into a chapel, by 
substituting moulded Gothic pillars for the sup- 
porting stones ; and at Arrichinaga in bpain there 
IS ail example of a dolmen being turned into a 
baldacchino over the altar of a church. These 
remarkable cases of the Christianization of rude 
stone monuments will be found illustrated in 
Fergusson’s work.^ 

The figure of Cromm Cruaich is said to have 
been of gold, or ornamented with gold. No stand- 

1 IlhistrationB in L’ Anthropologies v. [1894] 147 f(. 

* AS (BnUand.)s July, vol. vi. p. 684 D. 

* See The TripartiU lAfe of St. Patrick, Bolls ser., Lxxxix. 
cd. Whitley Stokes, London, 1887, 1. 90 93 ; RCel \vl [1895] 

35, 168. 

* Ed. Stokes, Henry Bradshaw Society, xxix., London. 1906, 
pp. 186, 187. 

* Amient Lawt of Ireland, Dublin, 186B-1901, Iv. 142, 143. 

fl See RA , ser. ii. vol. xxxviL [1879] plates 8-5 ; JUusti-ated 
ArcltcBologust, U. 11894] 16 ff. 

7 Rttde Stone Monumente, pp. 337, 888. 


ing stones bearing such ornaments are kno>vn— 
which is not to & wondered at. But a mimhor 
are in existence which are ornamented with cu{»b, 
spirals, or concentric circles ; and generally it is 
a prominent stone of a group that is so decorated. 
*I^ng Meg,’ in the Penrith group, is a good 
examjde.' 

A flue scries of standing stones near KUmartin, Arg^dlshire, 
shows a suggestive groupfrig : a tall slab ornamented with t'.utis 
and rings on its western face, with a stnali enclosure linuuKli- 
ately In front of it that has all the appearance of a sacrifloial 
hearth, while two stones side by side some (iistance to the east, 
and a similar pair some distance to the west, appear to be the 
tonninal gateways of an avenue (possibly once iiiarkMl out with 
palisades) liaving the ornainentcd stone In the middle. The 
cups and rings are most probably religious (solar?) emblems. ‘4 
A very similar group near Dingle, Co. Kerry, Is known locally 
by the suggestive name ' the Qutes of Qlory. * ’ 

Alignments are very probably avenues for cere- 
mony processions, but these are perhaps the most 
difficult of all rude stone monuments to explain. 
An alignment of two stones generally marks the 
head and foot of a grave. Circles likewise prob- 
ably represent some form of ijiocessioii or dance ; 
the circle of sub-gods, exercising their evolutions 
around or in front of the chief god, may well bo 
represented by these inonuinents. Traditional 
practices, such as the paying of ‘ rounds,’ apjtear 
to indicate that some kind of circling procession 
was an imjiortant part of ancient ritual ; such 
half-humorous survivals as the conveiiLion of pass- 
ing wine sun-wise are reminiscences of the same 
order of observances. The tradition often pre- 
served that stone circles are petrified imm, who 
were turned into stone as a punishment for danc- 
ing improperly, or on the Sabnath, no tlouht echoes 
dimly the original intention of the builders. 

At lloll^’wood, Co. Wicklow, is a tins circle ou a fleld known 
by the suggestive name of Atighgraney (achadh (jr»‘ine, ‘the 
fleld of the sun ') ; the cnrcle is explained ns the profane dancers, 
the outside stone om the piper. Bo in Franco stone circles are 
popularly called U* dames, la ronde desfdes, U bal des dninet: 
In Qormany Steintanz ; and GcolTrey of Monmouth S}>eak8 of 
Stonuhengo os Chorea Oigantum. 

A circular enclo.surc is freouently marked out 
around a dolmen or a barrow ny means of blocks 
of stone or stone pillars. Good examples are to 
be seen in Irolanfl at the Lrac na brifian (now 
called the ‘kiRsing stone’) at Carrowmore in Co. 
Sligo,* and at New Grange. In Denmark enclosures 
of this kind sometimes are square or rectangular. 
In such cases the circle is meant primarily to mark 
the enclosure sacred to the dead, either to protect 
it from trespass or to prevent the ghost from 
wandering at large among the living. Sometimes 
a stone circle has been found embedded in a 
tumulus, perhaps because the earth mound was 
raised higher than had been the original intention 
of the builders. Earthen mounds, however, often 
take the place of the stone ring in such cases. 

The Semites w^ere among the most assiduous 
raisers of ‘pillars’ in the ancient world, and 
perhaps it is among them that the subject can be 
most fully and in.stnictively studied.® The erection 
of large stones ns niemorials is frequently referred 
to in the OT— more fremiently as^ memorials of 
events than of individuals. But in many such 
cases the explanation is clearly traditional, as* 
Bociated with megalithic monuments of which the 
true origin had been forgotten. 

Biich WHS the stone circle which gave its name to Oilgal by 
the Jordan, explained as a memorial of the croHsirig of the 
Israelites (.Ins 4 ®) and obscurely referred to in Jg (‘the 
graven images’ In RVin). The ‘pillar* over RnrhelH grave 
was explained as a memorial of the dead (Gn ; such seem 


1 See J. Y. Simpson, Archaic Scvlpturings of Cvps, Circle, 
cte., KcUnhurgh, 1867, plate vll. 

a .See Proe. of Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, xvi. [1881- 
82] 111. 

8 Jottrnal Royal Soe. of Antiquaries of Ireland, 5th ser., vilL 
[18981 161. 

4 W. C. Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, i. 147. 

® See artt. Polks and Posts, Stonbs (Semitic). 
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even to hnve been erected during the lifetime of the owner, m 
in the case of Abealom (2 8 i^nd a Phoenician Inscription 
of one Abd'Asar in Cyprus, who says nMJh* "nSD? nSltD, *1 
erected a nuMffMdh [over my grave] in mv lifetime.’^ The 
* stone of Bohan ' (Jos 15<i) seems to be some kind of landmark. 
But it is as sacred stones — signs, representations, 
or habitations of deity—that pillars are of the 
most conspicuous importance among the Semites. 
A pillar, nsxo, of stone (or several pillars) was an 
essential part of a Canaanite high ^ace and 
in the pre-Deuteronomic system an essential in- 
strument of the Jahweh- worship of the Hebrews. 

Jacob erected a pillar at Beth-el (On 281^ ; and. even lo late 
aa Isaiah, in an ideal picture of the extension of the oalt of 
Jahweh over foreign countries, we read of an altar ^with a 
jillar at the border thereof * On the other hand, Hosea 

lOb’-) disapproves of the pillar-cultus, doubtless on account of 
the abuses that were inseparable from it, though it is straining 
the sense of 8^ to consider that he regards pillars os prohibitert. 
At last in the Deuieronomic legislation (Dt 16^ the erection 
of a pillar, os a thing hateful to Jahweh, is forbidden. A piUar 
was erected by Ahab in Samaria <2 K 89) to the Tyrian Baal. 

The alignment discovered at Gezer has enabled 
us to form a concrete picture of these groups of 
sacred stones. 

Dolmens and the other constructional monu- 
ments are more specifically connected with burial 
than with religion, though no doubt these also 
were centres of funeral rites; and the emblems 
sometimes carved upon them (especially in Brittany 
and in Scandinavia) indicate at least a secondary 
religious purpose attaching to them. 

Some dolmens were covered by earth, and thus 
became chambered tumuli, witn or without an 
nlUe coxiverte leading to the central chamber. 
But it may be taken as certain that many of the 
doltnens that now stand free of earth were always 
intended to be so. An earth mound resists natural 
destructive causes to a surnrising degree, and a 
human destroyer would not oe likely to spare the 
stone structure at the centre if for any reason he 
took the trouble of disposing of the earth. It is 
imi)Os.sible to explain what has happened to the 
earth if we are to suppose that dolmens were 
always covered in. Moreover, in many cases (as 
in the fine dolmen at Legananny,^ Co. .Down) the 
supporting stones are so mr apart that they would 
not hold back the earth from runninj^ in under the 
cap-stone and filling the chamber which the stones 
were presumably intended to make. In several 
cases the dolmen is erected on the summit of a 
tumulus ; here it must be considered as a mark or 
monument erected over tlie grave underneath. 
This must also be true of the numerous large 
dolmens, in which the chamber is too open to 
conceal a funeral deposit. Not improbably many 
dolmens are cenotaphs, erected to commemorate a 
warrior whose body could not be found, and whose 
gliost accordingly it was specially important to 
propitiate. Both in Bavaria and in Ireland ex- 
cavation has shown that some of the most carefully 
built tumuli are cenotaphs. 

Another use for standing stones is in ratifying 
contracts. The ‘holed* stones— standing stones 
with a perforation through them— must have been 
especially used for this purpose, if we may trust 
the evidence of traditional customs existing till 
quite recently. At Stennis, c.y., the most binding 
contract was that between two persons who clasped 
hands through a hole in one of the stones. 

Herodotus tells ue that 'the Arabiani observe pledgee oe 
religiously ae any people : and they make them oe follows. 
When any wish to plight their faith, a third person standing 
between them mokes a but with a sharp stone in the palm of the 
hand, near the longest fingers, of the two oontrocting parties 
and then taking from the cloak of each a wool- flock, he smears 
seven stones lying between them with the blood, and doing so 
he calls upon Dionysus and Urania.*’ 

Holes are found in the stones of some dolmens, 
especially in India, but they are not uncommon 

1 CIS, 46. 

9 Borlose, Dolmmt mf Irtlomd, i. 288. * tit 8. 


nearer home, as in Cornwall, Brittany, etc. Prob- 
ably the holes in dolmens are intended to allow 
egress to the ghost, or else for the deposit of 
onerings at the tomb. 

Salomon Reiiiach, in an Interesting article entitled 'Les 
Monuments de plerre brute dans le langage et les croyanoes 
populaires,*^ has collected a number of names applied to stone 
inonumenti, whioh appear to enshrine vague recollections of 
ihelr former purpose. Such names os jrfsrrss du toleil, Smnm- 
gteme, suggest sun-worship ; pierre du terment. du feu, <U la 
value, refer to oath-taking, fire ceremonials, or religious dances. 
Pierret du iobbcA speaks of the Christianisation of a distriot, 
after which the pagan monument would seem to the converts 
a resort of demons. Of a different order are names like ' Long 
Meg and her Daughters,' * the Maidens of Lanyon,' pierre de la 
justice, which refer to family or assembly groaps. Other names 
refer to ancient gods or fabulous beings, nke ^Wayland Smith’s 
cave* in Berkshire, or the numerous French structures called 
after the giant Oargantua. Others are called after dwarfs, 
sorcerers, mothers (»the groups of Gaulish and Germanic 
deities called matree), the devil ; suoh heroes os King Arthur 
in England and Dlarmait (with his lover Qriinne) in Ireland ; 
the Druids ; and historical persons like Ooesar, or certain saints. 
Other names such os ‘ Druids' altars,* and the like, are local 
attempts mode to explain them. In many coses rude etone 
monuments are the subject of superstitious practices which 
have evidently a long ancestry behind them, designed to secure 
offspring, to cure diseases, to bring down curses on an enemy, 
to ratify contracts, etc. To others manifestations of life, 
talking, bowing at the Angelus, returning to their place if 
removed, etc., are ascribed. These will all be found analyzed 
In Ueinach's paper. The conclusion at which he arrives is that 
the folk-lore of rude stone monuments is entirely pagan, and 
that, even when the Virgin, saints, the devil, and other concep- 
tions due to Ohristlan teaching are associated with them, these 
are merely secondary and have been substituted for beings of 
the earlier faiths. 

5. Geographical distribution,— The geographical 
distribution of rude stone monuinenta extends, 
in the continental mass of the Old World, from 
the extreme west of Europe to the extreme east 
of Asia, and from Scandinavia to Central Africa ; 
but the area over wliich they are found is not 
continuous. In spite of centuries of destruction, 
rude stone monuments of evorv type abound in 
the British and Irish Islands, ana some of the most 
remarkable structures in Europe are found there. 

In Ireland nearly 1000 dolmens have been recorded. In 
France they are also common — some 4000 dolmens are recorded 
08 existing there. The peninsula of Brittany is esoecially rich in 
rude stone monuments of all kinds. The peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal contains some magnificent examples of dolmens, but 
circles seem to be less common there than in the other countries 
named above. In contrast to this comparative wealth in Spain 
rude stone structures are practitudly unknown in Italy (except 
at Otranto, in the 'heer of the peninsula) and in Greece 
(except in one example in the north-east of the Morea). In 
Northern and Oentral Europe they occur in Belgium, Holland 

g i the province of Drenthe), and in Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
ecUenburg— i.s. in the northern plain of Germany. They 
are common in Denmark and the Danish Islands, and also in 
S. Sw^en. In Central Europe they are rare : a dolmen is 
reported at Oharablandes, Canton de Vaud.9 Tiie islands of 
the Mediterranean— the Balearic Islands, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Malta, and Ooso— possess many structures of this kind, in 
remarkable contrast to the barrenness of the adjacent mainland. 
They are found In S. Russia, in the Caucasus, and also in 
Bulgaria. Crossing to Africa, we find dolmens and circles 
abundant in the countries north of the Sahara, bordering on 
the Mediterranean. South of the Sahara no dolmens exist, 
but circles have been found in Gambia, and groups of stamling 
stones in Nigeria and the Sudan. In Asia Palgrave dcscriltes 
a circle which he has seen in Arabia, and Doughty describes 
an alignment of stones ; Western Palestine has yielded a few 
dolmens, but Eastern Palestine has large numbers. There is 
then a gap till we oome to India, parts of which (especially 
the west coast) abound with dolmens and circles. In China 
they appear to be absent; but dolmens are frequent in Korea 
and Japan.* 

This wide area, and the many gaps which it 
presents, make it impossible to accept tne view that 
the rude stone monuments, wherever found, are 
to be assigned to a single race of dolmen- builders, 
and are to be taken as monuments of their wander- 
ings. Given the large deposit of time on which 
we can draw, the theory that the trade and inter- 
course of the Stone and early Bronze Ages carried 
the knowledge of new relinons and new arts from 
one people to another malceB much less demand 
on our powers of crednlity than that of one all- 

IRA HI. XXX. [18931105. 

9 VAnthropologie, xii. [1901] 276. 

* For referenoM see the Literature. 
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pervading race, which manipnlated and worshipped 
large blocks of stone, permeating the local races 
native to the different countries where these 
monuments are found, and existing side by side 
with them. Indeed, the theory ot independent 
origin among different people and in aifterent 
places is not more incredible. The present author 
18 bound to admit, in spite of the many writings 
sustaining a contrary thesis, that he can see no 
difficulty in supposing that the spirals decorating 
a Maori chieftain’s face and the spirals in the 
chamber at New Grange have h^ ancestries 
totally independent of each other, both being 
directly derived from natural forms (vine- tendrils 
or the like) observed independently in the geo- 
graphical areas to which tliey severally belong. 
Nor can he see any difficulty in supposing that 
people in Peshawar and people in Spain should 
nave hit independently on the same solution of the 
problem of how to bury their dead out of their 
sight, and how to commemorate and honour 
them, 

6. Chronology. — The dolmens of Japan have 
to be treatetl separately in considering the chrono- 
logy of rude stone monuments. These are com- 
paratively late, being in many cases recognized 
as the tombs of emperors of known date. Gowland, 
the leading authority on the subject, dates the 
Japanese dolmens from 200 B.C. to A.D. 600 or 600. 
Certain Russian monuments built of large stones, 
being furnished with grave-goods of the late 
Bronze or early Iron Ages, arc also comparatively 
recent. Apart from these groups, however, the 
origin of these monuments must be put back to a 
period of very considerable anti^ity. 

The date of such monuments as these can )>e 
determined (a) from objects to which a date can 
be assigned found in association with them, and 
(6) from ornamentation sculptured upon them. 
Much time and ingenuity has been wasted in 
endeavouring to solve the chronological problems 
by astronomical calculation, but too many arbitrary 
assumptions have to be made, and tlie results 
o1>tained carry no conviction. 

Speaking generally, we may say (i.) that a single 
standing stone may belong to any age, from tlie 
Stone Age to the period of early Christianity, 
and that, unless datable objects be found in close 
connexion with any individual example, or unless 
it bears some datable inscription or ornament, it 
is impossible to say when it was erected ; (ii.) that 
dolmens, on the whole, belong to the period of 
transition from the Stone to the Bronze Age ; (iii.) 
that, to judge from the ornament sculptured on 
some examples, stone circles belong, on tne whole, 
to the beginning of the Bronze Age, though some 
may belong to the end of the Stone Age. That 
stone implements were exclusively found in the 
excavation of Stonehenge does not vitiate this 
result; for stone implements would naturally be 
used instead of the comparatively soft and valuable 
bronze for such rou^h and coarse work as the 
quarrying and trimming of blocks of stone. 
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STONING.—^ CiUMBS AND Punishments 
(Jewish), Ai>UL'niinr (Jewish), (MusHm). 

STORi4, STORM-GODS^i. laimdvctiofi. 

— The godH of eataclyvms ne^rally held the first 
rank in the ' magic-religions * of the earliest types 
of human society. Some of them gradually becjume 
oounected with the gods of abysses and espeeially 
with those of tlie earth and its deptha OtWH 
went to swell the army of the demons of darkness 
and of oviL The gods of hurricanes and tempests 
followed the same process, though more slowly. 

They are the manifest product of naturism and 
{KirsoxulioatioD ; s^ulatlons on the oompositios 
and structure of tM sky ^ deny them any rdle in 
the upper world ; it is only by accident that they 
are sometimes connected with the activity, but not 
the personality, of the sky-god. By the same 
reasoning primitive man (or at any rate present- 
day uncivilized man) did not place the storm-gods 
on the physical plane inhabited by the gods of the 
air,^ although sometimes, as Uie result of time and 
the confusion of myths, the maleficent storm-gods 
Kcem to become intermingled with Uia hierar&es 
of the air-gods. Tlie general principle is that the 
storm-gods are personalities essentially distinct 
from the air-gods and having no logical connexion 
with them. 

One of the clearest results of this is the frequent 
opposition between the air-gods, regarded as tlie 
regular and, on the whole, beneficent rulers of such- 
and-such a quarter of tlm aimcNiphere, and the 
xtorm-gcKls, naturally assimilated to maleficent 
principles. Another feature that separates the 
Htorm-guds from the air-gods is still more remark- 
able. As is shown in art Air and (k)DS of thk 
Air, the air-gods usually dwell in the aerled 
regions. The search for the ptiuciple of causality, 
the observation of the relation of cause and efiect, 
and, buitly, animism have on the contrary alnM>st 
everywhere connected the storm-i^ds with the 
terrestrial plane, solid or liquid. Sometimes they 
are localised, and have as their habitat the summit 
or the peak of some high mountain, from which 
they ore supposed to dart forth to cause tlieir 
ravages ; sometimes they are imagined as hidden 
in a gi-otto or cavern, or a« wandering through the 
labyrinths of valleys and ravines, or ready to kap 
from the neck of a mountain or a pass or to spring 
from a weeudoo ; or, again, they are the formid- 
able gods of the desert who hide in great whirl- 
winds of sand, advaucing in eolumas. Among 
|ieoples inhabiting the shores of large lakes or 
inland seas or the sea-coast the storm-gods seldom 
dwell at the bottom of tliose deep waters ; they 
practically always leap from a cape, a point, or an 
isolated rock, to aecomnlisli their work of destruc- 
tion. At other times tney come If oxn a mysterious 
ialaud, an islet reniarkahle for Us stcange shape, or 
a sea-gFutto feared by fisheraen ; someUmes (more 
rarely) they are known to have their palace at the 
ImttoQi of one of thoee gulfs, bays, cnt iagoons tliat 
are subjeet to sudden erashes taapevt. Their 
attack, both hy sea and bv land, is swift and 
unexpected ; the ^»oet^ of Chaldmo - Assyrian 
cosmogony describing their tumultuous ootmirsts 
calls them ‘ wild liones bom in the mountain.* 

2 . DiffurioiL— In what regions do we find those 
gods? From the naturlst point of view this 
question iiecomes theoreticuly a question of 
liieteoroiogical geography and practiciuly a ques- 
tion of making an aostract of the evidence of 
ethnological geograpiiy. In Asia we find storm- 
gods in the labyrinths of nasHcs of the Tibetan 
group, the formidable solitudes of the high 
summits of the Himalayas, the frozen tracks of t^ 

I See art. Bry, Skt-Oodb. 

Hea art. Ais asb Qods up thr Air. 


desert of <jh>bi; in Africa, in the mountaintnis 
group of the Cameroons, those of Ruweuxori mid 
J^lima-njaro, the beadlaiids of Lake Victoria- 
Nyanxa ead Lake Tanganyika, and the desert 
wastes of the Kalafaexi ; in America, in the mat 
passes and sununits of the Andes, the islands of 
Lake Titicaca, and the volcanic peaks or the 
sierras of Mexico. Maritime regions also have 
their scries of storm-gods : in the first rank natur- 
ally come the desolate countries of polar tempests, 
the iee-peaks of the * gods of terror* in Greenland, 
those of the Eskimo rcigions, the frozen Arctic 
Oeean and Lafdand with their * tempest spirits,* 
end the Atlantic coast of Europe ; in Africa it ie 
mainly the more exposed west coasts ; in the vast 
expanaes of the Pacific two favourite rerions are 

K imilnent at the two extremities: in the north 
itween Japan and the Siberian coast, and particu- 
larly at the southern extremity of America towards 
Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the Magellan 
Strait ; in the Indian Ocean, and wherever typhoon 
holds sway, we find islands, gulfs, and rocks mark- 
ing the sites of the kingdoms of the storm -gods ; 
lastly, in the southern seas (Polynesia and Micro- 
nesia) cosmogonic mythology confirms tlie pre- 
sumptions of geography by describing the eteiiial 
struggle of the gods of order, the allies of man, 
with the turbulent and destructive storm-gods. 

Of course Uxe parallelism between geography 
and mythology is not constant nowadays Civiliza- 
tion first of ul consigned a large number of the 
early storm-gods to the realm of allegory or dis- 
solved them in syncretism. Then tliey passed 
away along with the oldest established polyilieisiu, 
with wdiicii the advanoe of human speculation had 
connectod them. Such was the ease with the 
Clialdman storm-god, the Egyptian Set, the sons 
of the Mediteiraiiean A^lus, and the pre-historic 
storm-god who to tlie first sailors of our races 
personified the north wind (Boreas), the tramontane 
wind, and the teiQpei4> wind of tlie west Brittany 
eoaet Traces of tiiem recur in s^ies and through- 
out the deformations of clasBical folklore and 
mythology, and clearly enough to prove the 
oorrectooHs of the theoretically preHupTH>Hed con- 
nexion between physical geogra|ihy ana religion ; 
clearly enough tw to show the connexion between 
their scattered triuts and those of the storm-gods 
of tlie sava^ races of the present day, and to 
oonviuoe us tliat the work, clioiacterifiticH, natuie, 
and r61e of the storm-gods were uniformly identical 
in the first ages of all the religious groups. 

The result is that the area of the difl’usion of the 
storm-gods is entirely diUenent from that of the 
air-gods. Not ooly is there notliing resembling 
the BoiversaJity of the presence of the sky-god, 
but there are even eommete religious zones from 
which the storm-god is aoseot. 

3 . Rfile;. — The material eharacteristios and 
eimots of the storm had the logical consequence of 
forciag the storm-gods into the army of evil, 
wlierever inen had arrived at the stage of dis- 
engaging the rudiments of dualistic olassificatiou 
from the apparently chaotic collision of the forces 
and beings of nature. Myth afterwards attempted 
to vindicate this classification. And, since 1^ 
reason of their accidontaJ character the harmful 
aeCivities of the stonn-gods fitted them only for a 
subordinate r61e in the great struggle, some of the 
myths aimed at explaining tlie times and circum- 
staacea of their appearances; and thus we see 
them 


cosmogony 

* stabilization ' of the evil or mcotierent ener^es < 
chaos, the r61e of the storm- gods, who are mways 
the agents of confusion and destruction, neceBsarilj 
places them among the conquered powers (e.g., in 
Chaldma). It is true that the dualistic struggle 
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persists in the majority of daalisma in order to 
explain the ooastant reappearance of evil, hut in 
» these oiso the etorm-goda an always conquered in 
the end. They often call to their aid legions of 
malevolent phantoma and evil spirita who wander 
bj night on the surface of the earth (e.g., Chiit^ 
Korea). But this very alliance reaidta in their 
gradually loaine their personality and betsoming 
merged in the huge army of secondary spirits in 
the service of the great maleficent deities. 

8aeh wm ia primitive tines the seven sons of Bel, the 
Chaldnui chiefs of the Anaunaki, or Axmuims, of the earth (here 
again we see the storm-fods connented with the terrestrial 
plane). They had 'frown ap in the depth of the abyss* ; tliev 
were ' the squall of wind adiich ruas swiftly,' and the seventh 
one of them was * the frightful whirlwiiul wiiioh sinnshis every* 
thing.' 

Thus their human cult la very much reduced : ^ 
they have neither sanctuaries nor priests ; but 
here and there they have persons affiliated with 
them who control them by magical power and who 
can make them come and let loose tneir evil forces 
(e.g.f in Polynesia). 

4 . Cult. —The nearat i^roach to a cult of the 
storm-gods is among certain fishing peoples (in the 
Pacific— SaghtUien Island, etc.), mio use pro* 
pitlatoiy means to conciliate tbem when setting 
out on an expedition. But, though the Ainns 
may invoke or flatter Shi- Asha hy offerings, the 
opposite process, viz. protection by the aid of a 
more powerful good spirit, seems to be the more 
frequent proceeding. The ancient Chald«caa poeine 
say of them : * they listen neither to ^irayer nor to 
sni^plication.’ 

lu exceptional caMB tho atorm-daity may not have & uniformly 
wicked chankcter. Reaidea the veiy dangorous eplrltM of tiie 
iceberga and the moutgo whidi ttiey let iouee by hurrioaiiM, 
tbe Kskimoe attribute to Arnaknageak (or SodtiaX mother of 
the tempests, an old woman who lives at the bottom of the sea, 
the power of procurrlng food for them. -Oasea of thii kind (of 
which there are about balf-ar«nore weB authonticaWod) [wooeM 
as a rala from local obBervatton uf the ouuseqiMoooa of a groat 
storm, which are sometimes helpful to man. Tbe Bretons of 
lie de Sell! attributed a benefioent oharacter to the torapssts of 
the sonth-west, beNmnm they lirongirt sUpwrec^cs to title coast. 

la SKCeptaonal cases also thestorasigad soeon tohooanoeoted 
with the army of tho sky-god. Thus among the Andamans the 
tempest is the result of the will of the famous Pulugo. Sudh a 
fact toiuls to imply the evB character of the sky*gM, and con- 
^uently is of great tboorelAoal fanportanoe. On examination 
it aiipears that the confusion is oaurod by tbs presence in tbe 
of those regions of a great nuumer of meteorological 
l^cnomena, such as lightning, thunder, cto., whose manage- 
ment belongs by deftnition to tbe supreme god or the idiy-god. 
In such oases the stonnHoses flu sersonality ; it heoonws a mani* 
testation of tbe sl^ god and is latsrpretsd as a punishment or 
revenge of tbe offended sky-s^ 

The same kind of mixture by confuskm of n\ythe or linking of 
exterior characterlstice explelne why certain peoples, suoh as 
those of Guiana or of Brazil (ay., tlw BotoouMs) oouneot tbs 
storin<gods with the stellar deities or with tbe moon. 

5 . Representations,— The fctmhtrtic r^reseiita* 
Lions of the storm-gods have so far received little 
study. Nevertheless they exist in large niunbers 
in all the leligiocM groups that have storm-gods 
and mainly in the groups in wfiich fishing is the 
chief means of subsisteaco. These fetisnes are 
inspired by the iianal principtes — supposed affini- 
ties, allusions to mythical episodes, attraction or 
repulsion (the same reasoning as for fetishes of 
diseases), amalgams of laagiml snbstanoos, ete. 
Borne good specimens may be mentioned among the 
Ainns, and among the races of Polynesia, Micro* 
nesif^ New Guinea in the Gazelle Peninsula), 
Viiatiun Ldand, etc. Heprosentations of an idoJat> 
Tous but aniconic type have been studied still less. 
As is the rule in naturism, they are inspired at the 
outset either by the external appearance of the 
covering of the storm-god or by the usual principles 
of symlwlico-magic (eflect for cause, part for 
whole, etc.). The appearance of a torn^o, of a 
water-spout, of tbe storm-clouds, of a whirlpool, 
of lightning, of typhooii.s, and the kinds of death 
and destruction caused by the storm-gods, have sug- 
gested a large number of abridged and distort^ 


forms and secret magical forms. NeverthelesH our 
Ignorance of their real meanings and tlie reticence 
of the uncivilised render ethnological inquiry on 
this ooint very difficult. 

When we pass to iconic reproductions, wo find 
hero also Uiat the maleficent and dangerous 
character served as starting-point. The plastic 
expression by man of ilteir ma;terial physio^omy 
oilers at onoe a very great variety of material 
repreaentatkm and extreme monotony of theo- 
retioal conoention : fantastic ugliness (as terrifying 
ns possible) lias everywhere b^n iiRod to express 
their wiek^ness, their fury, and the fear which 
they inspire. Naturally each local art borrowed 
from its special demonography and from local 
material etenients its ugliest and most birarre 
traits. Ethnojmpliic collections show types 
borrowed from Polynesian religious, from tlm coast 
of W. Africa, and from pTe-(Jolumban America 
(the last es^ially in drawn and painted forms). 
I'he classicfu East has left tis the distorted images 
of the south-west wind. Two details are common 
to all: ( 1 ) the use of oomposite traits, like the 
figures of nightmares — hideous mixtures of heads, 
nembecB, different parts of the body of the 
most repugnant and terrible animals ; and ( 2 ) the 
almost compieto aheence of s 3 rmbolic allusion to a 
mythical episode or a cosmogonic rOle of first rank. 
The Annnnaki, sona of Bel, might have composite 
bodies of lions, serpents, or hideous animals, half- 
reptiles, and half-fatrds ; but they wera never any- 
thing but anbordinatoa It is purely literary 
licence when the poet calls them Mestroyers of 
the sky.’ 

6 . Cioiidiuioa. — Tho evolution towards duahsm 
has given only imperfect results. Nowhere has 
the 8 torin*god succeeded in taking first rank in 
the amy of evil, and the reason seems to be that 
such a place prewippooes a continuous activity 
and a constant prenenee. The chthonian gods and 
the gods of darkness have made vaiious storm- 
gods their suboidinatos, but not their ei^uals. 
Where there has been organiisatioii of tho ongiuai 
naturistie dualism, they have fallen to the rank of 
simple evil spirits or inferior demons. Among 
peoples who have attained to the redaction 
stones of a properly inytliological kind they are 
based on a number of episodes of a rather sub- 
ordinate character — of which the religions of 
classical India and of Greece ^ve us some satis- 
factory examples (cl. above). The purely aJl^ri- 
oal and poetical myth marks the last visible 
shadow of their gradually disappearing traits. 

Ijtmutukb.— T bero letins to b« no roono^rraph on the aihjeot. 
fkmtt o( the dsMiosI literotoro will be found ra the art. Ais 
sroGoM or ns Am. fhr ILtorature on primitive raoes sec artt. 
OQ the various pegplsB sad their religioRH. 

Gkoroe Foucart. 

STRANGERS.— I. Primitive usage in re- 

OJJtD tH? TBE FORSIOSER OR STRANGER,---!, A 
survey of the evidence shows us that, among the 
peoples which occupy the lowest plfu;e in the scale 
of culture, tho population lives scattered in small 
groups of the nature of families.’ Among the 
Negritos of the Philippines tho family group con- 
fldsfas of from 30 to 40 persons,*^ in the case of tho 
Yahgan of Cape Hem from two to five families are 
found in a single wigwam,* while, among the 
Central Australian trilics, mcnibers of the local 
noun wander in small parties of one or two 
families over the land which they own.^ These 

1 See W J McGee, 'The Siouan Indiaim,' in U IIBEW [1897], 
p. t(K); and the inetancca hri P. J. Hamiltoti'OrienioTi, Th« 
Silent TraiUt: a Conirihulion to the Earli; Hist, of Human 
InUrcaurse, Kdinbunrh, 190S, p. 6 and not« 8. 

a A. Schaclunberif, 'Ueber die Nejfrittoe der Hhilqjpinen,’ ZK 
xH. (1880) 187. 

ST. Bridged, op. E. Wcetermarck, The Hint, qf Human 
Marriage^, uondon, 180i, p. 44. 

4 Spencer-Oillenifc, p. 10. 
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family groups are, in general, subdivisions of a 
larger unity. Thus the Negritos reco^ize the 
subsistence of social ties between a few families ; > 
the Yahgan recognize clans which comprise many 
smaller divisions and the tribe of Central 
Australia is * an entity . . . divided into a number 
of lesser groups. . . . These again are divided and 
subdivided until we reach the smailest group con* 
sisting of a few families or even only a single 
farnily.’ * Further, as E. M. CuiT * observes, every 
tribe has constant, and for the most part friendly, 
relations with other tribes. 

At times these family groups join forces for the 
purnoses of war or the diase ; and at times they 
exchange visits, and, in some cases at all events, 
meet for the performance of ceremonies. As a 
general rule, however, such gatherings are occasional 
only and of short duration. They break up as soon 
as the purpose which brought them together is 
served ; ana of course they cannot outhist the food 
supply of the place at wdiich they meet. 

While, then, it is plain that the social feelings of 
the savage reach beyond the family groups to 
which he belongs, it is difficult or, rather, im- 
possible to make a general statement as to the 
extent of their range. Bishop Stirling* says of 
the Yahgan that, beyond the family circle, the 
relation of man to man is doubtful, if not hostile. 
On the other hand, Spencer and Gillen* declare 
that permanent enmity between any two of the 
tribes witli whom they are acquainted is a thing 
unknown. In short, the range of the social feelings 
is widely different in different cases. In some they 
reach beyond the clan or even the tribe ; in others 
they hardly cross the limits of the family group. 
The statement of Spencer and Gillen as to the 
relations of the associated tribes of Central 
Australia suggests that these tribes have advanced 
no little way from the simplest stages of social 
life,’ and that the Yahgan conception of the world 
beyond the family group (or little aggregate of 
family groups) as a hostiio world may be taken as 
representing the ‘primitive’ conception. 

In many instances this conception is held most 
strongly oy that portion of a community which 
has no personal knowledge of the strangers whom 
it hates and fears. 

Thus the Oalifornian tribes whieh live at a distance from one 
another are in iMsrpetual enmity ; « and the Seri of Sonora, who 
never see their neiKhboure except on the frontier or in foray, 
kill them us a tribal duty, whenever opportunity offers,* Before 
the British settlement of the Andamans there existed extreme 
Jealousy and distrust between adjacent tribes, and even between 
scattered communities of the same tribe ; and it was often tlie 
case that tribes fifteen or twenty miles apart had no knowledge 
of one another.!® So, too, those of the Yahgan who have never 
met with the Ona hate and fear them, while those who are their 
neighi>oura intermarry with them, with the result that both 
Yahgan and Ona learn one anotheiPs language and are, to some 
extent at all events, influenced by one another’s manners and 
luoiieH of life. In the same way the Yahgan dread the Alacaluf, 
believing them to be possessod of s\iperiiatural powers, until 
they ha> e actually seen them, and have become familisir with 
Uioir appearance.!! 

! A. B. Meyer, * Die Negrittos dor Philippinen,* Petennann’i 
mth. XX. ri874J 21. 

2 Bridges, ap. Westermorck, p. 44. 

»A. W. Howitt. ‘The Diuri and other Kindred Tribes of 
Central Australia,’ JA / xx. 36. 

4 The Atutralian Race, Melbourne and Ijondon, 1886-87, 1. 63. 

# ‘ Ucsidenco in Fuegia,' in S. Aimrioan MiiunoiHurjf Jlfciaa«r4ns, 
Iv. (1870J 11. ^ 

•»p. 32, ‘»p. 31. 

7 Of. A. Lang, Soeial Origing^ London, 1903, p. 69. 

8 J. Baegert, ' An Afwjount of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the Californian Peninsula,’ tr. 0. Rau, in Annual Report of . 
the Sinithmm. InH. , . . for the Year Washington, 1864. 
p. 859. 

8 W J McGee, ‘The Seri Indians/ in 17 RBXW [1899], pt. i. 
pp. 130, 132. 

!® E. U. Man, On the Aboriginal Inkabitanti of the Andaman 
Jelande, London, 1883, p. xvii. 

!! P. Hyades and J. Denlker, Mietion eeientifique du Cap 
Horn, Paris, 1885-91, vif. 16; see also the observations of 
Spencer-Cfillen!’, p. 81, regarding the prevalence of similar 
conceptions among tome of the Australian tribes. 


a. Whatever may be the proximate causes, 
whatever may be the precise degree of his fear and 
hatred, the fact remains that as a general rule the. 
savage fears and hates the stranger, and looks 
upon him, certainly as an enemy, and, it may be, 
as a being brutish, monstrous, or devilish. 

The Orang-Ot of Borneo, when they meet with strangers, 
turn their bocks on them and squat on the ground, hiding their 
faces ; and they explain this behaviour by saying that the sight 
of strangers makes them dizzy and affeots their eyes like the 
sunlight.! 

There are many instances of a people calling 
itself by a name which signifies nothing more than 
‘ the men,’ and thus distinguishing itself from the 
rest of mankind, whom it regards as belonging to 
a lower order of being. The designation ‘ Hos* — 
a branch of the Kols— means ‘ men ’ as contrasted 
with brutes ;* and the Narrinyeri take great pride 
in their name, which means 'belonging to men.* 
‘We are men,’ they say, while they call other 
natives * wild black fellows.’* 

Examples of like import are supplied by the Ohlngpaw, 
known as Kakhyen by the Burmese, the Tepecanos of Mexico, 
the Kumal, the Wiimbaio, the Bakoba, the Yahgan, and the 
Aravraks and Caribs of Guiana, the ChLriguans, the Chippewas, 
the Wintun, and other Californian tribes.4 

3. The Tm)i of Brazil call all men;not of their race 
or speech ‘Tapuva,’ ‘strangers’ or ‘enemies’* — a 
practice which Burton compares with the case of 
the * Hebrew Goyi (Gentile), the Hindu Mlechchha 
(mixed or Impure breed), the Greek fidp^apos, the 
Latin Bnrbarus, and the Cliinese Fan Kw'ei (foreign 
devil).’* Several of the Californian tribes are 
called ‘ Yiiki.’ The word in the Wintftn language 
means ‘stranger,’ and secondarily ‘bad Indian,’ 
‘thief,’ and is applied in the same way as tlie 
Greek /Sdpdapos.’ In the language of the Vonm 
‘ Ohumaia means ‘ stranger,’ ‘ enemy,’ and is used 
by them in speaking of their neighoours who are 
refilly Yuki,* The Chippewas, too, employ the 
word signifying ‘ stranger ’ in the senso of ‘ enemy * ; * 
and it may be noted, as showing tho position 
which the stranger and the outcast occupi<ul in 
early times, that a series of words which meant 
originally ‘stranger,’ ‘outcast,* ‘alien,’ have come 
to mean ‘ miserable ’ or * unfortunate.’ 

4. In the Western Islands of Torres Straits it 
was regarded as meritorious to kill foreigners either 
in fair fight or by treachery, and honour and glory 
were attached to the bringing home of the skulls 
of the natives of other islands, slain in battle." 

J. J. Atkinaon tells us that he had three eervants, natives of 
New Caledonia, who had been with him for five years. Two of 
them belonged to one tribe, and the third, a boy, belonged to 
another. These tribes were nuighliours. AtkiiiBon gave the 
three a holiday, and landed them at tlie village of ttic two 
natives, with the result that the boy was killed and eaten by 
them the same night.!* 

! 0. A. L. M. Schwaner, Borneo, Beuehrijving van het •S’froom- 
gebied van den Barito. Amsterdam, 1853, i. ‘229 ; F. J. Voth, 
hiomeo't WeeUT’Afdeeling, Zalt-Bommel, 1854-56, ii. 392, givee 
the same account of the Foenant ; and see also G. F. Lyon, A 
Narr. of Travele in N, Afriea, London, 1821, p. 149 ; Pilgrimage 
of Fa Ilian, from the French ed. of the Foe Kotte Ki of 
Rdmusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, Calcutta, 1848, p. 282. 

* E. T. Dafton, Deeeriptive Ethnology of Ber^gal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 178 ; of. p. 36 as to the Dophl&s. 

5G. TapHn, ap. J. D. Woods, The Native Tribee of S. 
Aaeti'alia. Adelaide, 1879, p. 1. 

4 Other instances will be found in A. H. Keane, Man Paet and 
Preeenti, Cambridge, 1899, 1920. Bthnolttgy, do. 1896; and in 
Hamilton-Oiierson, p. 30, note 2. 

» The Captivity of Bane Stade qf Beese in A.D. 16U7-1655 
among the wild Ihrihee of E. Brazil, ed. R. P. Burton, London, 
1874^|H*kluyt Society), p. Ixx. 

1 S. Powers, * Tribes of Oalifomia,’ in Coniributiont to N. 
Atnerican J^hTtology, Washington, 1877, iii. 126 f. 

8 Jb. p. 186. 

* W. H. Keating, Narr. qfan Expedition to the Source qf St. 
PeteFt River, London, 1826, 1. 836. 

!® 0 . Schrader, Bandetegeeohiehte und Warenkunde, Jena, 
1886, p. 7; cL J. Grimm, Deuteehe Reehtealterthiimert, Qi>t- 
tingen, 1881, p. 396 ff. 

!! Reporte qf the Cambridge Anthropidogioal Expedition to 
Torree Straiti, Cambridge, 1001-12, v. 277 ff. 

»‘Tbe Natives of New OaiedonU,* FL xiv. (1908) 260; of. 
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The stranger in the Nissan Islands is regarded 
as an enemy, and is, if possible, killed and eaten.* 
We have a like account of the inhabitants of 
Mabuiag,^ of the Massim of New (juinea,^ and of 
the Battas. In the last case the inhabitants of the 
villages, which are cut off from one another by high 
grass and primeval forest, practise a system of 
mutual exclusion. To be a stranger is to be an 
enemy ; and a native who enters the district of his 
neighoours runs the chance of being eaten.* So, 
too, Strabo ® says of the Scythians on the Euxine 
that they sacrinced strangers, devoured their flesh, 
and used their skulls as drinking-cups. Among 
the Nagos every tribe, almost every village, is at 
war witli its nei^hlK)ur8 ; and he who leaves the 
territory of his tribe does so at the peril of his life,® 
The Wazararao do not allow strangers to cani^ 
within their villages ; and among the Wanyamwezi 
it is itn{>os8ible for single individuals to move from 
one district to another. They are sure to be 
plundered, if not murdered."* The Bakete and 
Bakuba refuse all friendly advances by peoples in 
their vicinity, and the stranger who enters their 
territory is treated as an enemy.® The Akka look 
upon strangers as fair prey the Kabyles regard 
all who live beyond their frontiers as enemies;*® 
and the Bakwiri villages are fences for protection, 
as they are continually at enmity with one another.** 
Schwoinfurth *'* makes the general observation that 
in Africa there is an utter want of wholesome 
intercourse between race and race. For any 
member of a tribe which speaks one dialect to 
cross the border of a tribe wdiich speaks another is 
to court destruction ; and the effect of difference 
of lauguago in intensifying the mutual discords 
between jietty tribes has been remarked by A. von 
llumbobft in the case of the American tribes 
between the equator an<l the eighth degree of north 
latitude. The Arab who meets an unknown 
wanderer in the desert acts in accordance with the 
saying, ‘The stranger is for the wolf*;** and it is 
a consequence of this desert law, which identifies 
the stranger with the enemy, tliat the jinn are 
regarded as hostile, as gods without worshippers, 
dwelling in haunts and not in sanctuaries.*® 

A slran^'er may not approach a Khond village, unless invited ; 
and, In speaking; of An^^amiland, G. Watt ^7 gays that it is no 
unusual Htat.« of affairs to find khel A of one village at war with 
khel M of another, while not at war with khel B of its own villa»ce. 
The khelH are often completely separated by jfreat walls, the 
people on either side living; within a few yards of each other, 
yet having no dealings \vimt 4 >.veT,i 8 Lyon tells us of two towns 
separated only by a wall. The inhabitants of the one town are 
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17 ‘The Aboriginal Tribes of Manipur,* JAI xvi. [1887] 862. 
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at constant war with those of the other. They seldom sec and 
are perfect strangers to one another. i 

It is to lie observed that in some countries tJie 
stranger, if lie be of higli repute for sanctity, may 
run the danger of being slam so that the blessing 
of his perpetual presence may rest on the land. 
Thus the Afghan Hazarehs kill and bury in their 
own country any foreigner who porfornis a miracle 
or shows any sign of divine favour;* and similar 
statements arc made regarding the Wu® and the 
inhabitants of Yunnan.* 

5. Among tlie Kabyles the foreigner is prohibited 
from performing any act which assures to him 
property or infliienco.® The Mairs will not toler- 
ate the residence of any stranger among tliem ; •* 
and a similar policy was pursued by the tribes of 
which P. von Alartius ^ speaks, and, at one time, 
by the Masai.® So too in Dahomey an alien may 
not establish himself in the country without the 
king*s permission;® and J. H. van Liuschoten*® 
state.stnab a similar regulation prevailed in Oiina.** 
In the height of their prestige the Masai punished 
with death by beating any one of their people who 
returned after having gone to live with foreigners ; ** 
and the Wachaga formerly inflicted the death 
penalty on any woman of the tribe who marrital a 
stranger.** Among the Klionds rnaiTiago with a 
stranger adopted into the tribe is forbidden ; ** and, 
according to Ibn Batuta,*® the women of Zebid will 
marry the stranger, but will not quit their country. 
Even in the burial of the dead the same conception 
prevailed. Thus the Choctaws thought it irreli- 
gious to bury their kinsman along.side of a stranger, 
much more to inter him in the tomb of an enemy.*® 

6. The stranger is regarded as a being without 
rights ; for he is outside of the sphere within which 
alone they are recognizetl and enforced. This 
view prevails among many peoples.*’ 

It la held, 4.17., by tho Wakai>omo,M the Wanyamwezi, •» tlie 
Barea and Kunilma,*® thi? Mogoa,'-^! the Polcw lalandcra,'-^ and 
certain Papuan trlhea— the Yabim on tho north coiwt of Now 
Guinea, and the Taini Islundera.''*^ 

Except in so far as mollified by treaty, by special 
protection, or by tho institution of hospitality, 
the same conctqition ruled among the nations of 
classical antiquity. 

‘ Cum alienigenia, cum barbaris, auternuiu omnibus Graeo.ia 
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btUumML*^ * No Oreftk»* layi Oiinninghna^ * w— vr »t boma 
In Another Greek city than hi» own ; be wu Uebto to be eold in 
A dty in which he had no righta Atid no Htatus/3 In early Rome 
the oftfsen wae rerarded m the sole poeseiMor of rigrMe, the 
pririleges conterrea in later timed on the perdfrtnttf hy the jwt 

C iium being, iu the main, a reeolt of pceceitti Interooum 
ween the republic and the natfona, bitroduced bv an advaaQ> 
Ing commerce. Under the Ihter emperoas the meronait betoug* 
Ini to an independent oouatry waa Aubjeetad to naTaeftNAi 
dieabUitiea ; and, on the breaktni up eC the eii{)ie«„llw dd con- 


law and legal procedure ; he was noti pctmitCed^or waapenaitted 
only upon making a payment {aatmUm m^rodwnMX to leave 
the country with the wealth whi^ be had accumulal^d ; ou hk 
death hie property fell fn whok or hi part to the euprerae 
authority ; and it wae conflaeated on Me laaiahnMnh^ * 
grinum qul patronum non hahebak vendebant fiAxenes.’ > 

It is worthy of remark by way of contnat that, in Ba^lonia, 
resident aliens became citizen* and wave undhr no dlaabintiea.* 
Agata, the position of the atien was in^nriously 
affected by the view, very generally held,, that the 
family, the group, the community, or the diatrict 
to which a criminal or a debtor belonged — Ms 
fellow-coantryman or his fellow-townsman — was 
liable in the penalty which he had incurred or the 
obligation by which he was bound.^ Tliere are 
even cases in which a stranger is treated as bound 
to pay for what another stranger, with whom he is 
wholly unconnected, has taken without payment ;• 
and in one case (Kundma) the host whose guest is 
slain may slay the slayer’s guest." 

7 . The view that the stranger has no rigjhts finds, 
among the Yahim, its most forcible egression ui 
its application to shipwrecked persona^^ 

AcconUng to rrorodotu 8 ,n the Tauri saciiilQed all auoh un- 
fortunates w the Tbrgin. They were pfnndered fn Ifew 
rSBalantiii) and, ki Boraeo, botii wveckaaaa tksir crews bokmf 
to tha dlatriot wheve the diaaaUv occuvs.k it wae th« anatom 
at Malabar that everything obtained from a wreck fell to the 
Use. Calicut formed the sole exception to this rule, which 
MNnm to kav* prevailed on al* the rndian cioasta The PljkiM 
used to kill ana eafc even those of their nsm vaea whw were eaal 
ashore ; it and, according to W1lkos,i*i they were accounted as an 
offering to the gods and aacriflccKL Another authority, how- 
ever, states that they were spared, because the gods would be 
an^ If the gift which they had sent was reTected.^'^ The 
Yangan kill castaways ; and dn Cango sums up the practice of 
the Middle Ages thus r * Netiue dwmtn^t naves ipne fnuatas et 
naufraMum passae, reaous in iis conimila* deminesum MMi! : 
•ed et noinirics ipsi, qui in iis vcliehantur: adeoutotpervimoar 
perentur, et persolutopret^oacaptiTltateRberarf eogerentur/l* 


1 Livy, xxxi. t»; cf. O. Orote, A JYisf. of CPruct*, London, 

187a, U. m, 

3 An Esgay on If’estsru Civiluialwiik in. iM JBsoiMfnw Aifscts 
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J. Matthews, A Voyage to the Biver Sim-rm-Ltam, dn 170),. p. 
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bach, Travels in Note ZedUund, do. 1848, L ISOvanff soamag the 
Abors^ Dalton, p. 24 ; see also Jernlgu, p. 74 i 
* H. Oapello and R. Ivens, From Bengueuk to tks Tmtitmrf of 
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17 CL BrowD» Mstansnam oaui Prdynertaws, T.niKtna^ p, 
147. 

u T. BridgeA^Jfoiuraet OsttiMmMdii Fu^ims^tr. P. Qywdes, 
SulUtin delaSoetdtd dAntkropdlogie de Parity ser. itt. vol vU. 
USSiip. 180. 
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D*Arvieuri gisei a Mmilac acoouak of the AnOMk A very 
different mode of treatment is found among the western 
slsttders of Torres Straits, who adopt the stranger as a broClier 
and give him a garden.* 

Tba distmetion batMreen the position of a stranger 
and that of a fef)ow-tTibeaman is ilhntrated by the 
fact that among many peoples the thief is regarded 
as an offender only when he steals from a com- 
patriot or fellow-tnbesman or villager and that 
the goods of a foreira merchant Meome on his 
deatn the prop^y or the king of the country in 
which he has aied.* It was the custom, however, 
in India as well as in the Sudan not to interfere 
with the fSToperty of deceased st.ranger 8 , but to 
hand it over to the persons entitled to it ; ® and, 
according to Tkvemier,* a similar practice prevailed 
in Forma. 

$. The position of the outlaw throws light upon 
that of the strantfcr." 

pi Another moieation of the primitive view is to 
be found in the symbolic acts which are the 
necessary preliminaries to the stranger’s reception 
—acts by which he makes clear that his intentions 
are friendly, or from which he ascertains that 
those whom he is approaching are well-disposed 
towards him. 

TkuB It is a common siga of friendliness to advance displaying 
gr ee n boughs,* or holding oak gra^ as among the MainJ,* or 
waving wMte dcfch.14^ Kear caps Einchhigbtoke some of the 
aaUsea stood up vkk thekr arms stretched out like a croasvU 
or held up a stick with the large feathers or wing of a ti^ 
to ft,i> or a leathern frot;k on the end of a pole'* or offered a 
white oeek.l4 Among tfao Hhoelienes the stranger paints the 
womsn/s ebseks with, veranliou in tokca 08 peace fi* and the red 
akleJd hoisted qq tha naast o< a ship, 01 hung over tbs walls of a 
town, or swung over his head by a herald, was a sign of peace 
tiks- Scanifinavians.W in New Guinea and the adjacent 

the aaOives hreks thsix sp^rs on. their own beads to 

show tkaii pacific iatsutioBS^i? or dippkdi their hamls ia water 
and sprinkled it over thefv hcwds.i* The last-menticmed practice 
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■Miii»tobcgeB«ralMiUN^^ttiePmtai.i It fciloand loCtiam^ 
and at Ternata;* and a wmewhat irtmitar u«u[a anoncr iha 
Wakikujn haabeandMcrlkMNl byaoa Hbbnet> jHa Buabmen, 
to ilioar their friendliDefla» taj down tlMir anno and Mndato 
while still at a dtetance,s or wave a JaakaTs tall aHaohed to the 
end of a stick, > wliile the iithabltaaU of the iriand called * Oente 
Bennosa' bold resinous sticks btuming Mke torches for the same 
purpose, perhaps with the riew ol dUenduuitliif the strangers, 
rather than with of diowing’ their trieiKttiiieaB.i An old 
Eskimo of the Isle of St. Lawrence bdd np a variety of arddes* 
and then, extending his annn, rohhed and patted his hr e aet 
the usual Eskimo indioalion of frlmdship.^ That wivages, by 
displaying goods which thsy am ready to barter, show that 
they have come to trade and LhringetoiM eaya; *Tho usual 
way ci approaching an unknown people Is to call out In n 
cheerful tone ** Malonda,*^ Things for snls, or do yon want to 
seH anythingt" ’ 

III many places the rule is establiHhed that an 
approaching stranger ninst hi some way gire notice 
of his presence— by sounding a trumpet,^* by 
shonting or Wowing a Som,“ by otmghing twice,® 
by uttering the cry peculiar to his tribe^ or by 
making a series of smokes. “ 

' If,' says an ancient faw of the Javanese, *any person enter 
a villa;i;e at an improper hour, and ti twice dlallenged without 
making asy reply, oe shall be oonsideved a thlsL A person 
skulking hehind a door or fence, and refusing to answer, shall 
alto be considered os a tlilcf.* 


Sometimes an attempt is made to ascertain the 
real mind of the stranger by means of diviuatioD. 
Amou^ the A-nyauja iiiediciue is given to a goat 
or fowl fur this purpose, and iU death is regarded 
as of evil omen. DaJton^^ speaks of a similar 
practice as existing among tlie Fddam^ 
xo. The Ashango host ameara himself with red 
as a mark of friendliness, aikI it is a favourable 
sign if he asks the stranger to do likewise.® The 
Ovambo welcome him by smearing his face and 
breast with butter,^ while In New Guinea it iaof 
good omen if tlie host iweiMmts betel -nnt to the 
new comer with the thick end towards him.*^ It is 
not improbable that the elaborate forma of aniuta- 
tiofi in use among numy peofdefi ® served originally 
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elle Cultur der Dandkil, Oalla, und Somdl, Berlin, ISOT, p. 240 
(Kafa); Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 1. 2ft8f. (T.'irahunimrvs)i 

14 a'. P. im 'I’hnra, Among the indisms sf Gmiassn^ London, 
1883, p. 821. 

13 Spewcer-Gillenl*, p. 669 (Au8tjaUa> 

14 J. OrawfUrd, BiaL sf the Indian Arskspsiaga^ Bdintmrirb, 

1820, m. 116. 

17 IL U. Johnston, BriHeb Cenirsd Afriest, London, 1807, p. 
450 ; ses O. and €. liviiigstoiM, p. IU0. 
wp.2lk 

i» P, a. dtt ChalUa, A Jostriunf to Askssngo4a»d, Laotian, 


1867, ». 841. 

sod; J. Andoration, lake Ngami; aT,.Maploraii^ and Dise 
com ies, during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilde of S.~W. 
A/neeK Loadoo, 1656, p. 184; oL J. L. BhrckkawH's acnorot 
(Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, l 4 >udon, ja 102) of 
the Araks of a Kribe in S«jA „ « , , . 

21 J. Qhaluwrs, Pioneering in Nets Gukssa, Loodon, 1887, 
P. isi. 

22 See art. Salutations ; R. Bchotnburgk, Reiem in Britisch- 
Guianm, Uiipzir, 1847-48, L 306, ml ; di'OrWy, iy. 164 
(Akawais, Arawaks, and Macusls) ; DufI Macdonald, Africana, 


to declare the intention of parsons meeting for the 
first tiiue> 

*The Tibu,' e.g., * is always dhtrastful ; hence mooting a 
tellow-counti^nian in the desert, he is careful not to draw near 
without due niwcaufeion. At sight of each other both generally 
stop suddenly ; then crouching and drawing the lith^i over 
the lower part of the face in Tuareg fashion, they grasp the 
inseparable spear in their right and . . . bill'hook In thtir 
left. After thene prcUininaries they begin to exchange oomptt' 
molts, inquiring alter each other's health and fassily conneotlun, 
reoeiviBg every answer with thank 8 |riving to Allah. These 
fonnaUtlea usually last soms miaulea ' 2 

Doughty 2 tells m of the Arabs that, when a stranger satosa 
the tent, his hoats ‘observe an honourable sileuoe, asking no 
untimely questions, (such is school and unrturo of the desert) 
oatil he have eaten arul druttken somewhat at thu Iwxet, and 
by “the bread and salt" there Is peace estai^lislicd between 
them, for a time.' 4 There are traces of a Himllar etiquette In the 
Besnorie poems; 4 and it Is found among the OtnahasO and 
some of the Athspascaa tribes of Aladca.7 

With this fonn of we may compare 

the solemn silence with which the Tnpi * ami the 
Caribs* receive the stranger on his first arrival. 
Tills abstention from spewth with him may, it is 
thought, originate in tneir fear of )iim as not, it 
may be, inherently tabn, but as lielonging to 
strange gods, as liringing with him strange super- 
natural influences.® Besides, it may be that the 
stranger is not a human being, but a spirit. 
Hence one must make some sound each time ooe 
draws in ooe's breath or be smitten with duiubK 
nesn.® Among the N. American Indians it is a 
common notion that * strangers, particularly white 
strangers, are oft-times accompanied by evil spiritM. 
Of these they have great dread os creating and 
delighting in mischief.^® The Nftga, wlien entering 
or leaving a strange village, ana especially when 
leaving after having enioyetk its hospitality, strikes 
hiw ofltrs, forehead, ana stomach with a sprig of 
wild indigo, which he then places in his kilt, in 
erder to avert any evil oonsequenees of hui 
temerity r® and for the some reason the mer of 
hospitality is exposed to danger.® 'The Bnka'iri 
believe iliat evil, sickneffi, and death come from 
the sorceries of 8trang(irs beyond their borders ; ® 
and similar view's prevnil among the Melangkaps 
ol Borneo ® and some of the Australian aborigines.® 
In mid-Borneo the stranger^y presence at religious 
rites is feared, and is regard^! as dangerous to 

Loudna, 1883, L 86 (Ym); J. Ltrj, Bist Naoifjutiimde in 
Bresilia7n, cIjii. 17, 19, in T. tie Bry, IJist. Awterieai, pt. IH., 
Fnnkfort, 1590-1601 (native* of Braail) ; IL Linv Rotn, * On 
Sulvtatioiw,’ JAI xix. [18fN)] 164 f. 

1 Haniilton-Gricstou. p. 73. 

2 E. Rcclun, The Rmth and its InhnbitonUe, Eng. tr., 
LoBdoD nSTS-##], xL 480. 

2 i. m 

4 8 ec bdow, 1 18 , and cf. H. OL Tnnuhiill, The Tho'eskoid 
Cavenamt, N«w York and Edtubnrgh, 1896, p. 0. 

» E.g., Od. 1. 120 tf., iv. 601. 

4 BcK^Juno*, Acanmnlofan Expedition frmn Pittehnegh to 
I tJss Msekg M<mnUnne . . . sempRed from the notes of Major 
' S. U, Long, London, 1823, ii. 44. 

7 Ivan I'etroff, ' Report on the Pof^mlation, Induetriei, and 
Resouroee of Alaaka,' in Comi)iletion of Narratims of Koepkrra' 
tiane in Abudse, Washinirton, lik.K), p. 288. 

s VllIegagnon’B ‘ Voyajfc,' In Terra Australis Cognita, p. 300 f. 

»J. Guniilla, Hist, naturelle, cirite, et giographsgue de 
I'O r tne em , French tr., Aviij^non, 1768. IL 80-84 ; L. de Pbinoy 
and O. de Rochefort, Hist. natureUe et meraU dee ties AntiUes 
de I’Amdriaue, Botterdam, 1681, p. 614. 

12 See V. B. Jevena, An Introd. to the Hist, of Religion'^, 
Ix>ndon, 1902, p. 71 ; R. R. Marett, ‘ UTabonaney:al,iv«Mnffic? 
ill AiUkropMogiesd Essays prsssntsd te E. B. Tytmr, Oxford, 
1907, p. 2.S3. Marett aduptt) the view that the Ktjnwnrer in 
iuherenily tabu (The Tkreekeld of HsHgion-, Londnn, 1911, 

p.06> 

11 V. StefilnHson, My Life with the Kskims), Ixnidon, 1013, 
p. 171. 

UR. 1 . Bodge-, Omr Wiid fndimns, Hertlofd, Coun., 1886, 
p. no. 

13 T. C. Hodiox, The Ndga Tribes ef Manipur, London, 1911, 
lA 135. 

u Bee art. Gim (FvhaUfve usd fiumge}, 4 4 (1) 

14 K. von den Stcinen, (Inter den No.turwiUke.rn Zentrwd 
BrasUiens, BorUn. 1804, p. 238C 

14 J. Whitehead, Exphnstion of Mmmt Kina Bolu, North 
Bsmeo, London, 1808, w. lOA 

W Ourr, i. 60 ; «f . L. Fleou and A. W. Uowitt, KawUaroi and 
Kwmai, Melbourne, 1880, p. 269. 
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young children.^ In the eyes of the natives of 
India he is specially dangerous in relation to food ; ’ 
and among some of the jungle tribes charmed 
circles are drawn to keep off * spirits belonging to 
another settlenient, which, being strangers, are 
presumably hostile.’* 

If the stranger be thus possessed, he must be 
disenchanted.* 

Araongf the Thonga tribes he most submit to a purifying 
ceremony ; & and in Benin he was compelled to wash his feet 
before entering the country.® ‘One of the duties of the 
medicine chief ie to exowiise these splrito,’ 7 and, when ambas- 
sadors visit the Tatars, * they and their gifts must pass between 
two fires to be purified, lest perodventure they have practised 
some witchcraft, or liave brought some poyson or otner mis- 
chiefo with them.’® 


It seems not unlikely that to present the 
stranger with a lighted cigar,® or witn a bowl of 
liquor,*® or with hetel-nut,** or to offer him the 
iirstfruits of the soil, and, on his accepting them, 
to entertain him with feast, dance, and song,*® or 
to receive him witli a sacrifice,*® is to perform a 
synil)oIic act of which, in some cases at least, the 
original significance has been forgotten— to remove 
the tabu from him and admit him fora time within 
the circle of the group.** 

In this practicti is, we believe, to bo found the explanation of 
two very curious modes of reception. When a stranger visits a 
Tupl camp, he goes to the hut of his chosen host and sits down 
without speaking. By and by the women come to him and 
weep over him, and commend him, and he. too, must weep. 
Ill the end the master of the hut addresses him, provides him 
with food, and slings a hammock for him ; and he distributes 
small presents. This weeping welcome has been observed in 
New Zealand,^® (Queensland, 17 Tahiti, Ulietea,^® In the Ponrhyn 
Isl.'inds.'JO New Caledonia, the Andaman lHlaud8,83 and among 
the Ainu of Vozo.!^ In the last three coses It appears that it is 
indulged in only at meetings of relatives, and to such the ex- 
planation offered by E. B. Tylor '■** (that It signifies grief for those 
who have filed in the interval of separation) or that of 11. ling 
Iloth5*^> (that it is ‘Joy weeping') may apply. Bub neither 
explanation meets the case where the unknown stranger is wept 
over on his arrival.^® in speaking of the natives of the island of 
.Macassar, .1. Q. K, Uletlel‘-W aays that men and women weep 
immediately on meeting.'^ 


1 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Qtier duroh Borneo, Leyden, 1004-07, 
i. 74, 163. > j f , 

*Crookc, Natives of N. India, p. 106. 

8 76. p. L'60. 

* See pt. ii.. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 
1011, p. 102 ff. 

®II. A, Junod, The Life <4 ® South African Tribe, London, 
1<)12-1.3, i. If, 3, 284. 

® H. Ling Rolh, Great Benin, Halifax, England, 1008, p. 123. 

7 Dodg^ loc. eit. 

® The Texts and Versions of John Pian de Carpine and 
William de Hubnuiuis, ed. 0. R. Beaxicy (Hakluyt Society), 
J^ndon, 1903, p. 113 ; cf. p. 131. See 8 u, below. 

® Von Martius, p. 66 (natives of Brazil). 

10 Schomburgk, i. 197 (T ndians of British Guiana) ; K. Weinhold, 
Altnordisches Lehen, Berlin, 1866, p. 446 (old Scandinavia); 
cf. n. 0. Trumbull, Stwlies in Oriental Social Life, London, 
180.',, p. 112 f. ; and see C. H. Stigand, To Abyssinia through an 
Unkrwwn Land, liondon, 1010, p. 211. 

“ Kohler, ZVHW xiv. 380 ; of. Chalmers, p, 180 (Papuans). 

i®See A. van Gennep, Tahou et totimxsme d Madagascar, 
Paris, 1004, pp. 44-46. 

Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, pp. 1-10, 68 f. 

14 See the mode of welcome at the island of Genie Hermosa 
(8 9, above) and the practice of carrying Are noted in f ii, 
below. 

1® Villegagnon, p. 269 f. 

J® Taylor, p. 176 ; G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and Neto Zealand, London, 1847, ii. 107. 

17 0. Lumiiultz, Among Camiibals, London, 1889, p. 224. 

1® W. Bins, Polynesian Ilesearehes\ Ixmdon, 1831-36, U. 887. 

19 J. Cook, 1. 366. 

•-» 0. E. Meinicke, Die Inseln des stillen Oceans, Leipzig, 1876- 
76. U. 264. * 

210. Lambert, ‘Mosurs et superstitions de la tribu B^lep 
(Nonvello Oalddonie),' in Les Missions CathoUgues, xH. [Paris, 
18b0J 60. 

22 Man, pp. 73, 178. 

29 H. 0. St. John, Notes and Sketches from Wild Coasts of 
Nippon, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 245. 

24 JJBr®, s.v, ‘ Salutation^' 9# JAT xlx. 178f. 

26 As to some of the (Queensland tribes see Lumholtz, p. 224 f. 

27 De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tussehen Selebes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 406. 

2® See also N. del Techo, ‘The ITlst. of the Provinces of 


xxxviii. [lOllJ 211. 


Another curious form ia found among the Central Eskimo. 
The stranger Is welcomed with a feast; and, aa he slowly 
approaches, one of hie hosts gives him a severe blow and awaits 
a blow in return, and an exchange of blows continues until 
one of the combatants }ield&i At one time a similar custom 
prevailed In Greenland. 2 The explanation of this practice 
18 apparently to be found in the account by Hail 9 of a eimilar 
ceremony in use among the Eskimo of Cumberland Inlet. 
There the combat is between the stranger and the eoroerer. 
After having exchanged blows, they kiss one another, and the 
stranger Is hospitably received by all. The practice, in short. Is 
a rite of aggr^tion.4 Mariner ® informs us that at Tonga 
visitors or persons who have been long absent may be chal- 
lenged * by any one, or every one of the island, so that in the 
end they arc pretty certain of getting a thorough besting ’ : 
and we mi^ note in this connexion the statement of St. John,® 
that the Koreans * have no salutation except buffeting each 
other.' 

In Home cases the savage offers his blood to his 
own gods in order to gain their protection— a pro- 
ceeding wliich has not infrequently been mistaken 
for a token of friendship ; ’ or he takes the stranger 
to a temple and prays that any evil which the 
latter may have brought with him may be 
averted ; ® or, as among some of the nomadic Arabs 
of Morocco, he presents the stranger with drink, 
which, should the latter misbehave himself, 

* would cause his knees to swell so that he couM 
not escape. In other words, he has drunk a con- 
ditional curse.’® 

II. Further, it is plain that the supernatural 
influences which accomi)any the stranger will bo 
especially potent in his own country. 

In some juirts of Australia natives, in approaclilng a strange 
encampment, ‘carry lighted bark or burning stioKS in their 
hands, for the purpose, they say, of cleansing and purifying the 
air ' ; le and Frazer suggests that the firt! borne at the head of 
the army In ancient Greece and among the Ovambo of S.W. 
Africa ‘ may have been intended to dissipate the evil influences, 
whether magical or Bi>lrltual, with which the air of the enemy’s 
country might be conceived to teem.’ In the wuntry of the 
Brataua Lohan had his home ; and they ‘ believed that ho 
watched over them, and that he caused their country to )>e 
deadly to strangers. It was therefore to him that they attri- 
buted the tal)Oo which protected them against the visits of 
other tribes. 'w 

The danger of trespiusBing upon tabued ground 
wa8, accordingly, voiy Herious ; and the dread of 
incurring it was formerly so powerful among the 
New Zealanders that, on going to a strange Tami, 
they performed certain ceremonies ‘to make it 
noa, lest, perchance, it might have been previously 
tapuf *® in some cases the stranger seeks to render 
himself acceptable to the divine guardians of the 

S lace through which he must pass by throwing 
own on a heap a stone, a rag, a stick, or some 
grass;** and in this connexion we may mention 
the belief, current among the Bechuanas, that a 
stranger can ensure a friendly reception by spitting 
on a stone and adding it to a heap on the road.*® 

> F. Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,’ fl RBKW [1888], p. 609 ; cf. 
H. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh and London, 1875, pp. 211, 240, 286. 

2 F. Boas, loc. eit. 

9 Narr. of the Second Arctic Expedition, ed. J. B. Noune, 
Washington, 1870, cited In GB», pt. ii., Taboo, p. 108. 

4 See A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1900, pp. 
66, 188, 286, 240. 

18W r tkeNeUivesetf the Tonga Island^, Edinburgh, 

*P. ’246.’ 7 Jevons®, p. 71. 

® O. Turner, Samoa a Hundred Vea/rs Ago and Long Before, 
London, 1884, p. 291. 

9 E. Weetermarck, MI i. 690. 

19 R. Brough Smyth, The Aboriginee of Victoria, Melbourne 
and Ix>ndon,1878, 1. 184. 

H QB^, pt. L, The Magic Art and the Evolution ^ Kinge, 
London, 1011, 11. 264, pt. ii.. Taboo, p. Ill ; see The Voyages of 
P. Fernandes de (pieviroe, tr. O. Markham (Hakluyt Soc. ii. xiv. 
and XV.), London, 1904, i. 427 ; and The Texts and Versions of 
John Piande Carpine and IF»tfiam(2e7iufrrti^u(HakluytSoo. 
Fjc. Ser.), London, 1908, p. 118 ; cf. p. 181. 

» Howltt, p. 486. 

19 B. Shortland, Traditions and Superetitione of the Nste 
Zealanders, Londom 1854, p. 88. 

14 j. Thomson, To the Central African Lakes and Back, 
London, 1881, i. 828 ; see B. S. Hartland, LP, do. 1804-06, II. 
214 f.; and F. Liebreoht, Zur VoOtskunde, Hellbronn, 1870, 
p. 267 If. 

1® O. Fritseh, Die Eingebotenen Siid-Afr%ka% Breslau, 1872, 

p. 200. 
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It is * at the boundary of two districts, or where 
some dangerous tract of country commences,** 
that the savage is most likely to regard any 
natural object which is strange or unusual as 
connected in some way with mysterious influences 
fraught with peril to himself. Nor is the reason 
far to seek; for the borderland is from its very 
nature the home of the mysterious and awe* 
inspiring. The line of division is marked some- 
times hj natviral objects and sometimes artiflci- 
ally. These natural objects, such as mountains, 
rivers, forests, or jungles, are associated by the 
savage with demons or spirits or powers stronger 
than man and potent to work him good or evil ; '* 
and he regards with similar feelings the great 
tracts of waste lands which in many instances 
serve a.s boundary. 

The ManRwantjrwana kint^e, deliberately surrounded their 
country ‘with an enormous starvation area, by ruthlossly 
destroying villages and whole races around them. The foodless 
belt was a greater protection to them than the great wall of 
China to the Cliinose Kniperors.’* J. n. Tavernier 4 attributes 
a similar policy to one of the Persian kings ; and 0»sar says of 
the German tribes : ‘ Civitatibug maxima laug est, quam latis* 
siinas circutn se vostatis flnibus solidtudines habere .’ b The 
Romans sometimes adopted this method of protection, and in 
Karolingian times the Spanish border was similarly secured.^ 

In other cases the boundary was marked by 
upright stones,^ which, in Old Germany, e.(/., 
were not infrequently the gravestones of nevoes.® 
In some parts of ancient Ireland pillar-stones were 
worshipped ; and ‘a stone of worship* is said by 
the Brehon laws to be one of the objects used for 
marking the limits of lands.® Hoinniol*® observes 
that, ‘ in South Arabic inscriptions, imthan signifies 
“ boundary nillar,” and at the same time “statue 
of god,” “idol.”’^^ Grimm tells us that ordeals, 
esi)ccially ordeals by battle, generally took place 
in the border-land which lay between two districts. 
I'his 8pot™often a meadow or an island— was 
chosen because it was a holy place, sacred to 
powers M'hose presence ensured fair play to both 
combatants. Sometimes the boundary is formallv 

t daced under the protection of the supernatural. 

*. B. du Chaillu gives an instructive account of 
the means taken to secure the Otando country 
against a plague of smallpox : 

‘ To protucl the village from the wizards who might enter it 
from Uie ncighlKmring villages . . . the doctor, accompanied 
by the whole of the people, went to the paths leading to MAyoIo 
from other villages and planted sticks at intervals across them, 
conneijting the sticks bv strong woody creepers and hanging on 
the ropes leaves from the core of the crown of palm trees. It is 
rec<»grnzecl law among these people that no stranger can coiuo 
within these lines.’ 

So too Kills tells us that it was thought impossible tor a 
hostile force to make its way into Elinina if the body of a 
human victim who had been sacrificed were cut up and dis- 
tributed round the outskirts of the town so as to enclose It.^® 
Among the aborigines of K. Brazil the pajia assist in laying 
down the tribal boundaries, by celebratinij: magical rites, and in 
some cases by hanging 'pieces of medicine’ to the objects 
which mark the dividing-liiie.M 

1 Thomson, To the Central A/riean Lake*, i. 228. 
s Cf. Dolton, p. H8 ; W. R. Smith, Religion o/ the 
pp. 114, 120. 

» W. J. Ansorge, Under the A^Wcan <9un, London, 1899, 

^‘/p. 9. 0 De Bell Gall. vi. 23 ; cf. iv. 8. 

8 H. Brunner, DeuUehe Rechtageiiehiekte, Leipzig, 1887-90, 1. 
IIB, note 8. 

7 Ilamilton-Orierson. p, 29. 

8 J. Grimm, DeuUehe OremalterthUmer {KUinere Schriften^ 
Berlin, 1864-90), II. 73. , . , . 

• P. W. Jo 3 'ce, A Social Hiit. of Ancient Ireland, London, 
1903, i. 277 ; cf. ii. 266 ff. 

18 Quoted by Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, p. 334. 

11 Cf. ib. pp. 166 ff., 177 ff. 

13 Deutaehe GremalUrthiimer, p. 58 1. 13 P. 177. 

w The Tahi-*peaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of W. Africa, 
London, 1887, p. 53. 

18 Of. Sail, de Bell. Jugurth. 78, where the story of the 
Philnni is told ; see also Grimm, Deutsche GrenzaUerthumer, 
ii. 78 ; R. M. Luther, a». H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 
London, 1887, p. 816 ; Harallton-Orierson, p. 12 f. and note 4. 

1® Von Martins, p. 84 f. : see Hamilton • Grierson. ‘ The 
Boundary Stone and the Market Cross,* Seottiah Historical 
Review, xli. [1914] 24 ff. ; and art Landmarks and Boundauss. 


II. Exceptions to, and modifications of, 
RIMITIVS USAGE,~~12, The evidence which we 
lave adduced makes it sufficiently clear that the 
imits of the primitive group constitute for its 
members the limits not only of their rights and 
duties, but also of the only life possible tor them. 
Beyond those limits lies an unknown world peopled 
»y hostile beings and pervaded by malevolent 
mliuences, and, therefore, of deadly Ganger to the 
stranger who crosses its boundary. Thus the 
phrase ‘ liuiiio honiini lupus’ is apt to express the 
relation which normally subsists between group 
and alien group. Still, it is, as we shall see, 
suBceplihle of inodiiications in more ways than 
one. Tlie stranger may be admitted to the mem- 
bership of the group— e.G., by adoption -or he may 
be so connectea with it by marriage, friendship, or 
some such tie that he may, in virtue of that con- 
nexion, bo permitted to snare, to some extent at 
all events, in the rights of its members. Or he 
may remain outside of the group unconnected with 
it by any such tie, and yet he treated, in certain 
circumstances and subject to certain lirnibationH, 
as a friend or, it may be, as a neutral. 

A. Where the stranger is admitted to the mem- 
bership of the group or is so connected with it by 
marriage, etc., that he is permitted to share in the 
rights of its members. — (a) P&rsomwho have 
brothers' — art. Brotherhood (Artificial). 

(6) Captive and other persons adopted into the 
group. We find in the treatment of prisoners 
of war an example of the gradual mitigation of the 
rigour of primitive usage. In the earliest times 
the victor slaughtered not only the adult males, 
but the women and children of tlie vanquished. 
In some instances the slaughter of prisoners is due 
to the belief tliat, as worshippers of vanquished 
gods, they are an especially acceptable sacrifice to 
the gods of the victors.* A step in advance is 
taken when the victor, liaving grasped the fact 
that a living slave is worth mure than a dead 
enemy, spares the conquered warrior.® When the 
Namaquas discovered that Damara prisoners made 
useful drudges, they ceased to kill them.® In New 
Zealand captives and their cliildren were enslaved ; 
and remnants of scatt.ercd tribes submitted to 
servitude in order to setmro protection.* Among 
the tribes of Sierra Leone prisoners taken before 
the rice-crop were spared to cultivate the ground, 
while those taken afterwards were generally 
killed.® In the Marquesas prisoners arc not 
always killed ; they are sometimes luloptcd by 
chiefs and become members of the tribes or families 
which receive them. So close is this connexion 
that instances are cited in which an adopted 
captive has followed the chief who adopted him in 
a hostile expedition against the tribe of his birth.® 
A somewhat similar account is given by Rochas’ 
of the natives of New Caledonia ; and among the 
N. American Indians the custom of adopting 
prisoners of war to fill the places of dead persons 
IS extensively practised. The adopted person 
becomes brotner or sister, son or daughter, accord- 
ing to the position which the deceased occupied ; ® 
and, if he 1)6 assumed into the place of the head of 
the family, he exercises in regard to the dead man’s 
wife and children the rights oi husband and father.® 

1 Ellis, Tahi-apeaking Peoples, p. 170. 

3 Bee R. von iherinir, Der Ztoeck im Reeht^, Loipziir, 1893, i. 
242. 

3 Audersson, p. ’288; see also the Instances Riven by A. H. 
Post, Grundnaa der ethnologiaehen Jurispruaem, Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1894-96, i. 867. 

* Polack, ii. 62. 8 Matthews, p. 147. 

® Vincendon-Damoulin and Desgraz, p. 258. 

7 P. 252. 

8 L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, London, 1877, p. 341 f. lie 
observes that adoption and torture were the alternative 
chances of the captive. 

® C. Golden, Tm Hist, vf the Five Indian Nationi of Canada®, 
London, 1756, i. 9r. 
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1% bM been o b tmrad tfaak» prioonen tbw admifiled Iftto 
families behave weU, they have everything they vauL But 11 
they rtm away and are token, their lives are in danger. . . . 
Brea thw nations to whom the runaways beibng win not receive 
them, hat treat them as angratelal bein|pi; they theretote 
tom out vagranu and infest the woods.’! Kdwia James^ adda 
that BQCh pernons heoonao so identified with their adoptive 
naflaa that they regard the application to thems^es ef their 
rof ar%in asan tnerdl 


(c) Fentons nmirymg into tho growp^—ii^ In 
inan^ cases a tribe ceases to regard or treat a 
stranger as an enemy if ho has married into it. 
In Kreis Kita and among the Wachambala a 
stranger can enter into a ftntrily by marriage; 
and the practice has been obserred among the 
Xarayea.* Bnt intermarria^ does not aiways 
produce peace/ for, hi some instances, intertribal 
nghts continne, and after the battle the women of 
the combatants visit each other and condole on the 
loss of their common relatives.* In the Marquesas 
a man who has married a woman of a neighbouring 
tribe may pass to and fro between it and his own 
tribe in time of war wilhont fear of molestation.* 
In the Washington Islands men and women of 
diffiM’enf tribes betrothed on the conclusion of a 
peace are spared in time of war ; ^ and among the 
tribes of the Nftga hills a native who has married 
a girl of another viHage and resides with her there 
is regarded as a neutral, and may safety go from 
her village to his own even during hostmties.* A 
similar account is mven of the Asaba people of the 
Niger.* In Somaliland abbam are selected from 
men whose daughters are married to members of 
the tribe to be visited ;*• and within the borders of 
Sintang only those foreigners may exercise the 
calling of merchants who are married to women 
of the country. 

(d) Persons introduced by a number of the groupt 
mutual friend^ etc* — ic In manv instances a 
friendly reception may he procnica by means of 
an intreductioii. Among tne Andaman Islanders 
a stranger may not enter a district without express 
permission, unless accomnanfed by a native of it. 
If he visit a camp for tire first time, he wiH be 
welcomed if introdneed by a inutnal friend.® So, 
too, the Kumai did not molest the Brajerafc 
families which came into their country, because 
they regarded as brothers the Brabohing who bad 
larought them in.* Again, Kolben “ tclra us that a 
traveler's best course among the Hottentots was 
to take a native u'ith him. ^en he was safe and 
was hospitably entertained. The same is true of 
the Western Eskimo Loo Africanus* says that 
in some parts of Morocco the stranger must have 
the escort of some saint or woman or the country ; 
and among the Indians of Uie Goajhra Peninsula 


! G. H. LoiikieV qf thstfiuien cif tk» UniUd Bntkreu 
OTmmo the Infant in If. Ameria^ tr. O. L I* Trobe, Ijondon, 
I7D4, pt. i. p. let ; J. Oirver, TiumU thrangh the Interior 
Paarie njf 9. ITTS^ I. 340. 

2 ii. 2(J. 

9 J. Tellier, KreU Kita, FransoHseher Suian,,ap, Stelnmeti, 
p. 143 ; F. H. Lang, Die WasrAatnlki&t, cm. Stefameti^. 221 ; 
L. L. Jbonibicuee, The Omqxm$ of the ROmr Pktte fmkiuyt 
Society, Ixxri.]L Londony 18D1. p. 20SI. 

4 See H. B. Guppy, Toe Solomon Islands and their Kotieu, 
London, 1S87, p. 18. 

4 Maeptatmon, Memorimle cf SenHee in Indie, |a 70. 

4 VincetidomlluinoaUn aadi llcwusz; p. ISa. 

^ 0. 8. Stewart, A Visit to thu South Skao, Loodoa, 1888, 
p. 230. 

SB. CL Woodthorpe, •Notwi ok the Wild Tribes Inhabftfng 
the eo-called Naga Hillti,’ JAl xl. [1^}Q7. 

9 J. Pftrkiasoi), *Notc im Um AaSbn Bnla (IkoB) of the 
Niger,’ JAl xxxvi. (1900] 316. 

10 F. U Jmbm, The ITnknmen Bom ef Afriecd» Iwkwi, 1890, 
pp. so-aa 

11 Schwaner, H. 197. lo LImi, pp^ 48, 8a 

M Piaonrllowitt, p. 222 ; cf. Brough Sinyin, i. 184. 

14 The Present SUUecJ the CsfK ^ Us, G. Medley, 
London, 1781, p. 260. 

* J. Siniyeaikp ^ObsurvstlMS ost tke Wostem Bikimo,' In 
Further Papers rMing te the resent Arstie ExpsdUvms, pm 
tented to both Bouses of Parliament, Londoo, 18^ p. Ofa 

14 Uist, and BtseripUan of Afriea, It. J. P^, LondoBr 18B0 
(Hakluyt Society), ii. 220, 826. 


women are so mneit reopected that a stranger 
proieeta4 by them may travel in p^eet seourily.^ 
The women of Konoma were oeeasioaalty Mred as 
escort;* and the women of the Bhib protect the 
stranger agamst the cnieHy or Heesco of the 
men.* Hermaai Melville* statea that, althongk 
the hostilitiea between the tribes preckide anv 
intercoone, yet a man who bee lonaed a friend- 
ship with a member of a hostile tribe may, subject 
to certain restrictions^ veatnre with iminmty mta 
ita tenritevy. * The individual so protected is said 
to be ^ taboo,” and hie perm, to a certain exteast, 
is held as saered.' In Fiji the etranger most be 
aGcompanied by a leeogniied herald or by a nuut 
specially appointed by a ehief wlio is on fiiendty 
terma with the tribe to be visited ;* and in tkte 
principalities of Ghazi-Kumuk and Kaidek he will 
lie seiaed and sold anlcM he has a native with him 
or letters of lecommendation to a prince, or knows 
or can name the prefect of the mosque whither ho 
is bound.* In some cases the traveller depends on 
his engaging servanta who aseume the office of 
proteetors;^ and sometimes the host gives his 
staff* ur his spear * to bis guest as a pa^port, or 
makes eertain marks upon, him wHli white chidk, 
which serve the same jmrpoee.^ The gslts ex- 
changed by kings and pciiices were used as tokens 
acenMiting the jpcKsoas who posaessed them. ^ The 
oipfhiKee of the Qree^ the tessera hospUalis of the 
Homaas, and the ekirs aflychoih of the Carthagin- 
iaas were rimilarly employed and we may per- 
haps cemjMure with these practices that of the 
Imathen Northmen, who frequently marked them- 
selvea with tho cross in order more easily to enter 
into business relations with Christians, i* Robertson 
Smith ^ mentions the case cd on Arab patron, who 
stamped bia client with his camel-brand ; and tim 
Narrinyeri kalduks^^ way bo referred to in Ibis 
oofinexioiu 

(c) Persons eomnocted by class find tedenu — 16 . 
The totem bond was very strong in some tribes 

Fiooit and Howitl way ol tribae bound togethw by tbe great 
class divislous of Eag)eh»wk and Grow : * It mattered not from 
how dlstont localities two men be, their s^>uech might 

be uninSelligihto to each ether, their statueof fannly and their 
custoniM mi^ht have marked variance, vet tha common bond of 
class and "totem” was a brotherbim wluch they would not 
fail Co acknowled^.'i4 in parts of New Guinea aijd in the 
western islands ofxorres Straits *a stranger from hostile tribes 
can visit in saiety vilbges where the clan of his nurumara is 
strong, and visitors from other tribes are fed and lodged by the 
meubeis of the 7iurunnara to which they severally belong.’ 17 


1 F. A. A. SimoRf, •An Kxplonition of the Goajira Peninsula, 
U.B. of Oolombio,’ Proo. HGS, new ser., vii. [1886] 79K. 

4 Hodion, Niigu TrUbet of Mnnipwr, p. 116. 

8 Orooke, Natives of N. India, p. 43. 

4 A Narr. of a Four Months’ KesideTtee amtmfl the Natives of 
a VaNnt qf the Martjxtrms Isknids, London, 1846, p. 166. 

• Fwon-llowilt, pp. ]9ef., 223. note. 

* J. Bcin^gs aod tf. fiieberstein, A General Hist, and Tops- 
grapkiml f^seriphhn of Meant Caucasus, tr. C. Wilkinson, 
London, 1807, 1. 06. 

7 L. Msgyar, Reiem in SMtd-Afrika, tr. J Hnnfolvy, 

Buda-Pcst and Lsipxig, 1869^ i. SI L 

4 Muuingsr, OtSefrikemiadke SSuMen, p. 884. 

» Leo Africanus, U. 827. Magyar, i. 133, 

u 8. Latov and B. B. Aodesaen, The Beumkrmgim er the Sagas 
cf the Norse Kings'^, from the Icelandic of Snorri Sturlnson, 
I,iODdoiir tam, km; saa alto The Stoi'i/ of Glsli the Outlaw, 
from the IccJandie by O. W, Bosent, Eainbfur^ 1^ p. 28 ; 
for the signet rings used os passes in Old Kussia see von 
Schidzer, Russisehc Anndlen, iv. 59 ; J. P. G. Bwsrs, JJasOlteste 
Reeht der Jtussen, Dorpok and Hossborg, 1826, i^. 1^186, 196, 
note 48 : for tho ‘ scontrino ’ see K. von Sohener, Jverr. qf the 
CirmmaavignHonqftheGiebeby the Austrian Frigate * Nevara,’ 
Eng. tr., London, 1801-68, li. 8, note. 

12 R. voa awiBg. *Bta OMtfreinidaeludt iia ABsriliaa,* in 
Deutsche Rundschau, li. [18871 887 fl.; G. 8oMradler„ ReeUeadken 
der indogerwantsehen ARerthwntskende, Btsosshaffg, 1901, 
P.27II 

^ ^ 


»A. a ktoldfeH, Hesd^BumSers, Black, Wh^esnd M^, 
Lemdeser lOOi, pp. 108, 186; MeperU of Omi^hdge Aadkeasp* 
Eatped. V. m. 
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Amd it wms a, fixed rule itt batUe theA no maa 
aboeld attack or elay another bearing the eaoM 
totemie crest aa hiniseli.^ Setigmann ohaervcst^ 
howerer, that omoeg acme tribee tote»i»m exerted 
DO influeDce in the battle-field.*^ Thk braneh of 
the subject receives elaborate treatment in Fraaer*a 
2 'oiemiam and Exogamy. 

B. Where the etraacer is oot admitted to the 
membership of the gfoiq^ and ta not connected 
witii It by marriage^ etc., and jet ia treated, in 
certain drcnmstanecaandaofa^t to certain limita- 
tiona, as a friend or neatrai.— 4a> Tho trader . — 
See artt. Gifts (Primitive and Savage), Majiket, 
§ 13 . 8- 

(h) The gussi protM. — 17. Even the ntdeet 
savages are aceustomea to pay vixita to and receive 
them from their friends; and these visite are 
made the occasion ol sports, dane^ earoasals, 
and distributions of gifts. The visitors are not 
merelv entertained; they are sseored, lor the 
time Deing, against robM^ and vkdeDee. Aad, 
when the need of holding intercourse of smo sort 
with strangers arises, the hos^talitj exercised 
withia the group supplies the form ol the new 
relation, mncli as the earliest modes oi trsding 
with strangers seem to have been adaptations of 
the exchange of gifts in nse among frienda^ That 
the good treatment of the stranger was a^ innova- 
tion oa previous practice ia shown by the fact 
that one word is in several languages used to 
express the conception of ‘eotiemj^ and that of 
•guest/* 

£8L It need hardly be said that the mcasnro of 
tlie hospitality accorded differs widely among 
different peoples.* 

jjf. Anumg many peoples the stranger is admitted 
doling his stay to the marital nrmleges of his 
host, while in some eases the nost'S daughter, 
sister, or servant is offered.^ To the desure to 
induce the stranger to bring bis wares to market 
Heeren* ascribes certain Lydian and Babylonian 
rejgulations regarding the r el ations of foreigners 
with the women of the country; and we may 
assign to a like orii^ such customs as the 
temporary marriages m Central Asia and similar 
usages tbi^ and elsewhere.’ 

an Buildings for the aceommodation of way* 
faiers were provided by tlie nations of northem 
and dassical antiquity ; " and numerous instances 
of a like care are found among savage and 
barbarous peofdea in cases where the burden of 
hospitality falls upon the king or the community. 

In andeiit ImIumI fintb'hasaM or IWHpkM werr •ttaofaed 
to the roligtoiia hoaset, and there were puhUo hoeteli through- 
out the country, which disappeared, however, after the AnglO' 
Norman Imaeion.i* The Incao built homea for travenere along 


1 BmtrioefCamJbridQe Anihnp^ &uwd. v. US; i. O. Frauer, 
ToUmimn and Exogam^^ London, UUO, IL S7 ; mo HoUgmawa, 
Melaneiians, p. 461. 
tr.eSBlL 

*Cf. J. H. P. Murray, Papua, or British New Guinsm, 
London, 1912, p. 122. 

4 Hamilton-uncnioa, pp. 16 f., 6d; eee art. Ctarm (Primitive 
and Savage), { a 

See Hatnilton-Griereon, p. 69, note & 
t See geriee of artt. HogmAbnv. 


7 Weetennarck, The HiaL ef Human Jfsrfim*, pp. 70-76 ; 
Boob (d asT Mono Poio^ L 210, US. IL 84, Mf. ; Peat, Cemndrise 
der ethnolonisehen Junsprudenz, 1. 28 ; P. Wilutzky, Vorgeteh,. 
dee Meehte, Bregfam, 1908, i. 46fl. ; im aim Wehikoid. p. 447. 

4 Hiatorwal Reeeaarohes into tha PoIMm, Interoeume, and 
Trade 0/ tito Principal NaHone qf AiUipuitp, Eng. tx. , Oaftiad, 
1833, 1. 105 f., ii. 190. 

» See Book of Ser MamnPdo, i. 193, 210, 211, ii. 44, 48, 84. 
66 f. ; M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem, London, 1902, p*. 148 ff. 

10 Schrader, Handelsgesekiehti md Waaonbumde. tm. 28-51. 

11 T. Bowrey, A Geographical Aasountaftke Countries round 
Use Bag of Bengait WO^nLlandon, 1906 (liakkiyt Society), 
p. 117, note 2 (aolaDBdab>rWilkee, S. U»(SaMaa>: WeinlMU, 
p aWff. (oU Nai^ ; H. a Forhea, A NatwraHaift Wemdmrinqs 
he the Saataam JhaMmlago^ Londafa 1889, p. 140 L (Sumatii^ ; 


Ibn Batnta, L saMDentuoiiil; Bamatoit4rieisoA, 3E, 
■otfl L 

Jc^GO, i. 830-8M, it 171. 


tbo rornl roads Bat iS is to be aotod that the only travoUere 
vara uuim vIio boro Ihs oonuaands of the king or hia oOksiato^i 

ar. Fr^uently a parting gift to thegnestA— it 
may be in the lorm of food for his jonniey*— or 
by the guest,* or an excfaanm of ^ifts,® accomi)attit^8 
or completes the exercise of hospitality.* 

Among tUe Sonthem Slave the gueet it, in gome distrirts, 
eecorted' to the Umtta of hia hoot's pfiOMenii«»ie.r The practice 
la found in many other ports ol the world— e.g., lit Circaniw,* 
among the Mono,* ia Egypt, ia sod ia tho old Nortb.h 

aa. lu many instances Uie hospitable rec^tion 
of the strangev is subject to certain restricUoiui — 
a fact which shows that, at all events in tlie early 
forms of the institution, the guest becomes a friend^ 
and ceasea to be an enemy, only foi a limited 
time. Among the Arabs the peace established 
between the stranger and his hosts lasts for • two 
nights and the day in the midst, whUst tlieir food 
is in him ’ ;** and a similar peru^ was tlie term o# 
the guest’s stay in old Germany ** and among tlie 
Moors ol Brakna on the Senegal.^* In ancient 
Ireland the term was three days and three nights. 
The Southern Slava declare that ' a guest and a 
fish smell on the third day ’ ; and tlie Anglo-Saxon 
saying ran« • Two niglits a guest, tlie third night 
one of the househmd/ Le. a slave. In New 
Zealand well-disposeil stran^^ers are hosp^bly 
treated during their stay, which, however, is not 
to be molonged beyond the time required for the 
dispatek oi their busineaB.^* In the Madrquesaa 
vunhnrs whe attend the festivals ol hostile tribes 
leave on the evening of tlie third day, which seenia 
to mark the limit of the security granted to them ; ^ 
auioDg the WachambeJa the stranger receives food 
for a day, and, if he stays longer, must purchase 
his supplies, unless he has a protector.** in many 
cases hospitality and protection last only 10 long 
as the stranger remdes with his host. 

Thus, ft Is said of t&o Arab that *^110 robs hlo enomiss, his 
friends, and his neighbours, provided that they are not actunTly 
In his own tent, whoffs thins property Is sacv«d.^*i A similnr 
account i» given of tho Flil luanders.^a ths IfamaqLnM.'-^ 
KhondsM and Ahfhans.TA the Kurds,** and the inlmbitauts of 
Ghari-Kumuk and Kaidek. W if an enemy enters an Osage camp, 
and asks tor protection, bo lo sails after hs has saten with his 
hoata. nntil be retumo to Us owe homo, vboa tho prlvilcgo 
expires.** Among tho Eskimo of Gnsnlsiid tho enemy waa 
dieltered;** aad in the old North not even the murdkrer of a 
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Leipelg, n.d,, p. 70 (nativee of Kaiser Wflhefm'e LancH; W. N. 
Dw, Alaska and ita Mesouaces, Bostonr 1870, p. 997 (AlOuteX 
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» B. Meakln, The Moors, lyondoa, 11102, p. 294. 

10 J. Petherlok* Egypt, the Soudan,, and Ct-nJufal AJHea, 
London, 1861, p. 237. 
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brother oould be turned away.i In Selangor a gueet muet etay 
three night* in the house, hfs departure on the first or second 
night being called Mnsulting the night.* To avert the evU 
consequence of such an act, fumigation is resorted to.^ 

23. Among the tribes near Port Moresby the 
stranger stays with iiis specially good friend 
{vasila)j no matter what his own group of 
descent may be ; ^ the Kabyle straimer goes to a 
friend, or, if he has none in the village, to the 
amiiiy who provides for him according to his 
quality ana, amoim the Wachainbala, there is 
in every village an ofm^ial who sees that a stranger 
receives food and lodging.® A like arrangement 
is found among the (Ihiljics® and some of the 
Thonga tribes;^ and in ancient Ireland a public 
hospitaller attended to the wants of the stranger.® 

24. Among many peoples the stranger consults 
his safety best by choosing a protector. Among 
the Barea and Kuiiiima he must select a host, 
and, in the case of the latter people, if he leaves 
liis host’s house, he must be accompanied by a 
native.® The foreign settler in the country of the 
Bogos must take a protector from the Schmagilli, 
a class of nobles or, rather, freemen; and he and 
his descendants continue to be the dependents of 
the person chosen. The foreign merchant may, 
however, change his patron.^® Among the Beni- 
Amer he must take a temporary guardian. 

Burton tells us that ‘ the Ahban or protector of the Somali 
country ia the MogaHa of the Qallaa, the Akh of El Hejaz, the 
Ghadr of the Binaitic Peninaula, and the Kabia of Eastern 
Arabia. . . . The Abban acts at once as broker, escort, agent, 
and interpreter, and the institution may ho considered the 
earliest form of transit dues. In all cases he receives a certain 
percentage, his food and lodging are provided at the expense of 
his employer, and he not infrequently exacts small presents 
for his kindred. In return he is hound to arrange all differ' 
ences, and oven to fight the battle of his client gainst his 
fellow-countrymen. Should the Abban be slain his tribe is 
hound to take up the cause and to make good the losses of their 
prol6g6. . . . According to the laws of the country, the Ablian 
IS the master of the life and property of his client.’'^ 

25. Tbn Batata*® iiiforiiiij uh that at Magadoxo, 
when a ve.S8ol arrived, some of the young people of 
the place went on board, each bearing a covered 
dish containing food. This one of them presented 
to a merchant of the ship, crying, ‘This is my 
guest ’ ; and all the others acted in tlio same 
manner. The merchant left the vessel only to go 
to hi» host’s house, unless he had visited tno city 
often before, in which case ho went where he 
pleased. The host sold for the merchant what he 
had brought wuth him, and made his bargains for 
him. A similar custom prevailed in the Maldives,*^ 
at Mindanao,*® at Kaiatoti,*® and at Kurutu ; **^ and 
the Bachapin nutat oi the Klaarwater Hottentot 
not only supplies him with food and lodging, but 
assists him m making Ills purchases, and even 
collects articles to be ready for him on his next 
visit. When, on the other hand, the Bachapin 
visits his Hottentot tnaaVs village, he lives there 

1 Weinhold, AUmtrdiMheM Leben, p. 442. 
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at free <][uarterB.^ In the time of Ibn Batuta* 
there existed among the Turkomans associations 
of bachelors, who made it their business to enter- 
tain strangers, whether merchants or merely 
travellers ; and among the Eskimo of the Mackenzie 
river the stranger, oy choosing a native as a 
protector, established with him a sort of relation- 
ship and a community of rights and duties.” Ac- 
cording to Seligmann,® when a ship’s crew arrives 
at the Papuan Gulf, each man chooses a friend; 
and the friends decorate each other with the 
personal ornaments which they have brought to 
barter.® 

26. In Circassia there are fraternities the members 
of which are bound to defend and assist one an- 
other; and the stranger who has a member for 
his konaky or host, has a claim for protection and 
hospitality not upon him only, but upon all the 
members of his fraternity.® A similar account is 
given of the Turkomans,^ while among the Ossetes 
the host is responsible for his guest’s safety, even 
though he be an enemy.® Among the Pottawatomie, 
however, the laws of hospitality do not shield the 
enemy;® and among the Akikuyu they protect 
neither host nor guest.*® 

Every Kabyle village ia a little isolated world. Were it oot 
for the atiaya, each would be at conetaut warfare with its 
neighbours. This Institution secures a protection which is 
personal to the proWgt^, and the elticacy of whicti is inpaaured 
by the influence and power of the protector. n The anaya may 
be accorded by an individual, a sof, a village, or a tribe. 
Breach of it is punished with death and conOscation ; and a 
Kabyle cannot refuse to grant it, even to a stxungcr, if he be in 
iiumediato danger. ^4 

27. In many cases the most etficacioiis protection 
ia that of the king of the country or chief of the 
village visited. Among the Battas the fugitive 
who trusts himself voluntarily to a petty rajah is 
absolutely safe.*^ In tlic ccumtry of tiie Kiinbnnda 
the king is the exclusive protector of strangors ; 
and, while an injury to a guest is thought to draw 
down the wrath of the gods, his good treatment is 
due to the fact that the monarch, by using him 
well, is really serving his own interests.*® It has 
been remarked that ‘ a chief is rather envied his 
good fortune in first securing foreigners in his 
town.’*® In New Zealand a foreigner {pnkcha) 
might obtain a chief’s protection on the under- 
standing that he gave him largo presents for small, 
bought from him at the highest price, and kept him 
in tobacco.*’ Sometimes this protection was con- 
ferred in the form of a tabu.*® When the stranger 
liecomcs the prot^g6 of a ruler whose power is 
absolute, he may not as a general rule leave the 
country without the royal permission, or engage 
in trade with subject persons without the royal 
knowledge and approval. The king, in short, 
monopolizes commerce.*® The blackmail which is 

I W. J. Burchell, Travels in the Interior of 8. Africa, London, 
1822-24, ii. 656 ; Burton, Lake Regions, ii. 64. 

4 ii. 261. 

3 E. Petltot, Les Grands Esquimaux, Paris, 1887, pp. 188, 
239. 

4 Melanesians, p. 108. 

6 See also B. Hagen, UnJter den Papua's, Wiesbaden, 1899, p. 
210; J. Pfeil, St^ien und Beobaehtungen aus dem Siidsee, 
Brunswick, 1899, p. 124 f. 
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the price of the protection of many African 
potentates is not, in the opinion of Burton,* unjust. 
It forms the custom-dues of the government, and 
takes the place of the fees expected by the abban.* 
Until it is paid, the road is shut.* On (>fiynient of 
a similar impost the Tuareg nobles protect those 
who pass through their territories.^ 

The Tpo^evla of the Greeks and the consulship of 
the Middle Ages supplied the stranger’s neea of 
a protector,^ and were indeed offshoots of the 
institution of hospitality.® 

38. The dvV commanded the respect 

and approval of the Homeric world and he is 
regarded with tliose feelings by many savage and 
barbarous peoples. * Among the Arabs there is 
DO better report of a man’s life than to be called 
in his country kartm, a liberal soul ; so nothing 
more hateful than the lean niggard’s name, bakhil.*^ 
Among the Ahts,® the tribes south of the Yukon 
river,*® and the Western Eskimo** reputation and 
rank are a(^quired by the exercise of liberality.** 
Among the Kukis a curious incentive to hospitality 
and bravery is found. * All the enemies * tnat the 
tribesman ‘ has killed will be in attendance on him 
as slaves* in the next world, *and the animals of 
all kinds he has eaten with his friends will live 
again as his farm-stock.* *® 

29. Some peoples treat the refusal of hospitality 
as a punishable oflence.*® Grimm*® quotes a pro- 
vision of the Lex Burgundia to the effect tliat 
‘qiiicumque hospiti venienti tectum aut focum 
negaverit, triuin solidorum inlatione mul<‘.tetttr * ; 
and Bastiaii*® tells us that, if a Slav refuses to 
receive a stranger, he is deprived of his property 
and his house is burnt down. Francis Fleming” 
observes that, if a Kafir rejects a request tor 
hospitality, the headman of his kraal is fineil in 
cattle, a portion of the fine being made over to the 
person aggrieved. 

30. In the country of the Kimbunda an injury to 
a guest is thought to draw down the wrath of the 
gods ; *® and a similar view was held by the old 
Germans. They regarded it as a duty incumbent 
upon all to treat his person as sacred, and to lodge 
and maintain him.*® In inodern Arabia a protected 
stranger is called a dnhhxl ; in old Arabia he was 
called Rjdr. The relation was sometimes tempo- 
rary, sometimes permanent, sometimes hereditary. 
The protection might Ije against a particular 
enemy, or against enemies in general. In some 
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cases it was constituted by a solemn engagement 
at a sanctuary, and held good until renounced at 
the same place. Thus the god bimself became the 
prot4Jctor of the stranger’s cause.* 

According to the Hebrew lawgivers, the stranger had a sacred 
right to protection. He was regarded os poor and helpless, 
and was classed with the widow and the orphan as one nnt to be 
oppressed or afllioted ; and, in this connexion, the law made no 
dinerence between native and foreigner.^ In the world of the 
Homeric poems the normal relation of slate to state was one of 

war. The stranger had no rights; and yet the degree of 
civilisation to which a people had attained was estiujateil 
largely on a conRideration of its attitude towards him. He 

was, 08 were the beggar and the suppliant, regarded as holy, 
and he enjoyed the special protection of Zev« $4etoi. Moreover, 
the king must guard his guest against those of his siibleots who 
would attack hltn, and must {lertnit him to depart without let 
or hindrance. In some coses the relation between host and 
guest was hereditary.^ The position of the stranger upon 
Italian soil seems to nave been very similar. To slay the guest 
was to offend the gods of hospitality .4 Mommsen 4 lays speolal 
emphasis on the legal nature of the compact of friendship. It 
rested. Just as other oonsensual contracts resU-(i, on tlio declared 
will of the parties, and it was recorded in duplLcale on tablets— 
Icsaerm hospitalesfi Where it was entered into by private 
persons, the guest had a claim for maiiitenanco and protection 
only on hU host. It could lie formed only between different 
communities or between members of different communities— a 
characteristic which also marked the relation of iiatron and 
client. 

According to the Talmud and the Qur'An, the exercise of 
hospitality is a religious duty and a similar view seems to 
have prevailed in ancient Egypt.4 Among the Damaras a 
withering curse falls upon those who refuse to share their food 
with the stranger: 9 and a somewhat similar conception was 
held by the Masai. '0 But, according to Merker,D Masai hospi- 
tality was limited to Masai. 

(c) The fugitive and the suppliant. — 31. The 
practice of hoMpitality creates and fosters a dis- 
position to be hospitable ; and the protection 
enjoyed by the fugitive and the suppliant seems 
to a natural extension of that accorded to the 
trader. In many instances where individual dis- 
tricts are united by no common bond the fugitive 
from one village flees to another, where he is 
maintained and protected ; *® and in some coses the 
privilege is granted by a chief from selli.sh motives 

■e,g., to increase his following.*® The security 
afforded may he limited to a iixetl period. See 
art. A.SYLUM. 

{d) The envoy The duties of an envoy can 
frequently be performed only in a border-land ; 
ami in such cases the sanctity of his privilege 
in part at least, to he attributed to the suer 
characteristics of the spot.*® But the otlice and the 
privilege attached to it originate in tho elementary 
needs of savage societies ; and here, as in so 
many other instances, religion invests with its 
form and supports with its sanctions the institution 
which those needs have created. The envoy is 
regarded as inviolable in the Marquesas *® and 
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among the Basutoe ; ^ and with all the fiwo-Rpeak- 
ing tribes it is an unheard-of crime to nmleet an 
ambassador bearing Uie ^ick of olfice.* A like 
account is given of the ancient Irish,* of the 
Bushmen,^ and of tril>es in Oninea,* in Ccfitral 
Australia* in New South Wales,’ in Polynesia,* 
and in New Zealand ; but, in the last Instance, 
only if the envoy be relate to the tribe to which 
he Is sent.* Among the Bontoc Igorot of Luton 
the life of the war messenger is secure, a near 
relative of the people cliallenged being, if j^arible, 
selected for the (^oc.“ Among ^e Brasilian 
aboriffines foreign measengers are sometimes suh- 
jfxtted to iU-treatment ; ’’ and authorities differ as 
to the practice of the N. American IndiaoB in 
former timeau^ In New Caledonia a chief who 
wishes to sue for ^teace sends a woman witli a man 
who has friends in the enemy’s tribe to carry his 
proposals. They are safe, ^ile other persmis 
would be killed and eaten.** The I)ieri send 
women as ambassadors or messengers.*^ 

Amon^ tftM fiariB ' women are allowed to visit their relations 
in (ilirUrit vtllafpt**, and it is a reoo^n'med rede . . . 

Aoiiid never be moleated in any way. Tims, they are often 
able to aot as ambassadors and peace-makers between contend- 
ing trtbea.* ifi The envoy was regarded as tuTioflaliie In Mexico 
and at Teacooo ; “ and it is said of HvrtisMmad tliat he spared 
the «ves of certain «■ the giwnnd thafb Iftwy were 

ambasandoTB and therefore pnvfleged.w The messenger was 
sometimes accredited by a gift.v 

(fi) Women^ holy Tnen^ and other prwUeyed 
p&reona. — 33* We have seeu that in many in- 
stances women act as envoys to hostile trioes** 
without fetu of molostotion. It is not always 
easy to say whether they enjoy this privilege in 
virtue of the office with which they are entrusted, 
of tile occupation in which they are employed, or 
of the aex to which they belong. Feauile captives 
are ^ared in many cases in which all the mate 
captives are put to deatli ; ^ and in some couutries 
a traveller escorted by a woman ** and an outcast 
who takes refuge wiili a wonian ** are treat.^ as 
inviolable. Tn the last two cases, at all events, it 
seems as if it were the mysterious sanctity attri- 
buted universally by UTicaltiued man to wotoan- 
kind that operates as a protective agency.** 

In New Zealand wutuon were permitted to go from camp to 
camp during war ; m aad th« name Is told of the Baris hy 
Mo«nteney^phBoa,w the watires of Engome hr Bast.lan,^ of 
the NAga triibes of MaiiiBur,» and of the Ai^nd a«d Kaotra 
Ntoas by Dalton.^ In toe last case the steitnmnftt true 
only of the tribe’s intestine wars. When these same tribesmen 
•M flghtinf with alien tribes, they spare iieHihcr age nor sex. 
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Among the Maudragoei there are four trades or 
professioiift, which rank in the following order: 
oietoFB, minstrelB, sftioemokers, and bUckftiuithft. 
Their members eon travel through the country 
unrooleBted, even in tune of war ; and strangers of 
African blood ore safe under their protectkni.^ A 
like inviolability and protective power ore pos- 
sessed by the Purroh men of the Tinianee country,* 
and were posseued, oceording to Herodotus,* ly 
the Argipmew ; and oertain ^ibestnen in Rajput- 
ana and Gujarat, who ore bards by profession, 
serve os the guardians of travellers in a country 
infested w itli robbers.* in the western isUnds 
Torres ^aits there were persons, to whom the 
noms paudagarkte, ‘man of peace,’ was applied, 
who were exempt from war and its coneeqnenoes.* 
Among tho Brasilian aborigines the property of 
the is spared in time of war ;• am, according 

to BaHtian,’ the hereditary priest of Christian 
Swanetia enjoys a like privilef^. In Oronid wars 
TiierchantB and priests are not molested ; * and in 
Java the Badui ore Togonied os a sacred race, 
wliose villages none may enter.* In some parts of 
Anstralia small parties of natives whoso object is 
to procure red earth for colouring pur^Kises are 
permitted to pass unharmed by the tribes through 
whose country their way !ies.“ 
if) Freqmnters of festvmU and holy places , — 
34. We have relenm to the security enjoyed by 
the stranger daring the celebrarion of festivals.** 
In tho I^rquesos, during ccitain festivitie«&, of 
which the occasion is unexplained, hostile tribes 
come to fdiare the pleasures of those with wiiom 
fought yesterday and may fight to-morrow, 
and they are protected by a tabu, which, it seems, 
expires <» the evening of the third day.** Daring 
Uie rites at Vili Leva initiates lielonging to 

hostile tribes may attend tliem m safety, provided 
that they roach the nanga unobserved. “ In Aus- 
tralia hostile tribes meet in peace during the 
perforiiMAce of eertoin initiation oeremotiies ; ** 
and it is mid ofi the Kitda and Ingush, once Cliristh 
iam, now Muslims, that they obsem'e a feast at 
Easter at which the bitterest enemies refrain from 
riolcaoe.*^ During the fishing festival on the 
Burwon river the tribes occupy a common carnp- 
ing-greuad, tho neutrality of which i« atrictly 
preserved ;** and Bostian *’ tells us that the temple 
of Oommel in Yucatan was visited yearly by 
pill^me, who mased thitheir through hostile terri- 
tories without fear of molestation. 

Among the Tuaregs " and in various parts of 
India** tiavellers encamping near such holy places 
as the shrines of aainte are safe from tq^oHaiion. 

W. U. BmHh 88 observe* thut, In certain tractn of aacred land 
in upland Arabia, hostile tribes meet and drive their flocks 
tojfethcur in peace, whereas on any other ground thev would ilv 
ai one auoither^ throats ; and Oatlin *1 says of Red 1*1 pe Stone 
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whither the tribes iwurted bo |>roo«n the red ebone for 
we manutaoture of their pipes, that It was a aeutral ifround 
* to wliich the Indians came unarmed under the fear of the 
vengeance of the Orsat Spirit/ 

III. GsyEiUL i^BSBRVATJOMB.-^^, We Imiwq 
eeen tha 4 ^ to the aavage, the workT wfaieh lies 
beycmd the ooramunity to which he belongs^ i.€. 
beyond hie ^up and tne ajMociated with it 

on tornui wmoh are friendly rather than hostile — 
is a world strange and myaterious, pe^ed by 
beings whom he hates and fears as his deadly 
foei=i. He thinks of them as belonging to an onler 
other than his own, as less or, it may be, as more 
than buxnan ; and he looks upon tliein as abso- 
lutely rightlesB; for the s^iere of cMts is oon- 
terminoos with the sphere wilidB whioli he hiniself 
livea As regards himself, life is possible for him 
only within the little cirele of nis oominnnity ; 
with it he and his fellows must stand or fall ; and, 
atrcordingly, its preservation is of vital importance 
to him and them. It would seem, then, that to 
secure the common safety mnst be the aim of each 
and all. And yet it is not to be supposed that the 
individual member has that stm eonsetoasly in 
view as the princi{de of his action. What he lias 
in view is his own interest— in this ease hk own 
safety. But tliat con be secured only if the eom- 
niunity be safe; and, acoordin^ly, in seeking 
to servo his own interest, he oontiibutes, although 
uncouHciously, to the realuEation of the eomnion 
aim. Custom snakes obligatory the teachings of 
the group’s experience. It compels performance of 
those actkms which have been found to serve it, 
and abstention from those whicli liave been found 
to disAcrvc it. Custom, he it observed, not merely 
imposeH a rule npon tlie individuii from without, 
but provides an Inward principle, which he 
accepts without reflexion, and ufson which he acts 
as matter of oonrse. It points out the way which 
all mnst take ; and those to whom it speaks take 
that way, without question, as tlie only way 
posaible. Thus custom is at once legal and moral ; 
and it is also religious in the sense that any broach 
of it, whatever the specific chuseter of that 
breach may be, will be punished with evils such as 
are iwsociated with the mysteiious and super* 
nat.ural — disease, disaster, and death. Law, 
morality, and religion have not as yet socureci 
separate domains, 'fluey eoncxist undifl'orentiated 
as elements of custom, wkieb forms, indeed, ra 4 ;her 
the atmosphere than the rule of Life.^ 

36. Now, the safety of the community is mtenaoed 
by the v^ existence of the stimger ; and aooord- 
iiigly it is a duty impoHod by castom on each of 
its members to hunt liim down and put hun to 
death, whenever oppartunity ofteca. Biill, many 
instances are to be found, even among the rudest 
peoples, in which the rigour of the early rule has 
been r^axed. The victors, e.p., do not always 
seek to extennuiate their oppoisents. Bometimes 
they marry the women, and soaietimos they adopt 
the ckUdron, and even spare the adult males whom 
tliey have captured to serve as slaves, or, it may 
be, to be admitted to a fall share in the rights 
and privileges which they themselves enjoy. Kor 
are the benehU of adoption oonlined to captive. 
They are, in many cases, extended to the sup- 
pliant, tlie furtive, and the stranger, k'urther, 
the group not uifrequently admits to its member- 
sliip the man who mames into it and the 
who * mdkes brothers ’ with some one of its 
members. In all these cases ’ the struMger. by 
being incorporated into tho group, acquires, to 
some extent at all events, the rights of a membw. 
Again, there are instances in which the man who 
marries a woman of an alien group may pass to 
and fro between it and his own group, even in 
time of war, without fear of molestation. Here 
1 Haratlton-Oricmoii, pp. 3Sf., 9i. 


the privilege exists by reason not of incor})oration, 
hut of a Dersonal bosid. Sometimes the brother- 
hood whitti springs from community of class and 
totem asserts itself in the case of men wdioso 
groups are in ojma hostility. Here the memher of 
a group is meanber of a larger unity to which his 
enemy also belongs. There is still another class 
of eases in which the stranger remains outside of 
the gronp, and vet is treats by its members as 
a being possessed of rights. The envoy, «.o. , is in 
general regarded as inviolable, even when lie is a 
stranger to thoim to whom he licars his message. 
In senne countries the women of groups enga^d 
in war with one another may pass in safety from 
group to group; and priests, wizards, doctors, holy 
men, the members of certain classes and societies, 
persons engaged in certain religious and social 
observances, traders, and guests are treated as 
entitled to a like privilege. This privilege is not 
always strictly personal; sometimes, as in the 
case f»f atyla and places devoted to tra<lo, it is 
attached to a certain spot, and sometimes it is 
^active only at a certain time, such as a market- 
day or day of festival. 

37. To what cause, then, are we to attribute 
these modifications of the early rule — the rule tliat 
the stranger roast die in the interests of the com- 
munity t The answer soeiiis to be plain. The 
rule is modified because experience has taught the 
community that its interests are better served by 
sparing and protecting than by killing him. Tlie 
captive is allowed to live as soon as the captor 
discovers that a living slave is more useful than a 
dead enemy. Tlie trader is maintained and pro- 
tected os soon as Uiose who wish to deal with mm 
find that, in order to eeoure his presence, they 
must provide for Hie safety of his property and 
person. 

It is, of oonrse, an individual who initiates the 
change. Some one has an interest to serve, and, 
in order to serve it, he makes an experiment. If 
it tame out snooesefoi, it will be iniitateil by all 
who think tlmt a like result w^ould lie beneHetal to 
themselves. And, if experkwse shows that the 
practice time formed is generally advantageous to 
the BiemberB of the ouininunity, it will gradu- 
nily be adopted as a general practice, which, 
approved by public opinion, will, in its turn, 
become obligatory upon all, as part and parcel of 
the oonuncm custom. 

38. In the eaiiy days of the riiange the old 
custom remains unaHcred mid unimpaired, except 
in so fas* as its operation is suspended in the 
oowmoB interest. In other words, the stmnger 
is still re^rded esid treatcid as an enemy, except 
in a limited ciaas of cases in which, in order to 
serve that interest, he is protected. The members 
of the oomm unity are, so far as it proscribes him, 
prohibited from extending to him their sympathy 
and generosity. It may be tliat some of them 
entertain such feelings tow ards him ; but they 
may not act uroin tiiem, and they accept that 
prohibition as tJie rule of their conduct— a rule 
w^hich, as lietiU a r^e of custom, is at once 
legal, sKiral, uikI religioua In so far, however, as 
he is protected by tlie community, its rnewilierH 
serve it best who give praetical expression to such 
feelings in their dealings with him. And fK*re 
again religion, laAv, and morality work, as it 
wore, into one another’s hands ; for the command 
that tlie stranger sfaail be well treated is addressed 
to those who are disposed to treat him well. At 
the same time, it k to be observed that custom 
emiihasizes now the religions, now the legal, now 
rile moral, obligation which it irnfK*s(‘s on its sub- 
jects, and thus initiates a process which I'esults in 
tlie substitution of rules of law, morality, and 
religion for its own single rule. 
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39. Further, when custom gives free rein to 
kindly feeling, that kindliness reaches not only 
the stranger who is, in some sense or to some 
effect, useful to the community, but also the 
useless stranger— the beggar, the weakling, and 
the wanderer. Here morality takes possession of 
a Held in the occupation of wnioh law may or may 
not come to share. And, even if law be absent, 
morality may find itself supported by religion ; 
for often the gods, who are the guardians of 
custom, take into their keeping those who have no 
claim to legal orotection. As the stranger’s posi- 
tion improves, nis face becomes more familiar, his 

resence more welcome ; and the better he is 

nown and understood, the stronger grows the 
conviction that the restrictions, local, temporal, 
and {)ersonal, which hamper intercourse with him 
must be removed. Gradually the old order yields 
to the new, the duration of the movement and the 
character of its result l>eing more or less deter- 
mined by the disposition and circumstances of 
those who take part in it ; and the stranger is at 
length secured, not by way of special privilege, 
nor by means of snecial institution, but by the 
public recognition that he is in himself the subject 
of rights.^ 

LiTXRATURK.—Thit if indicated In the footnotes. 

P. J. Hamilton-Guierson. 

STRIKES. — A strike is a sudden and collective 
act of a body of workmen who decide to cease 
work on account of a dispute with their employers 
re.spQcting wages or some matter affecting their 
employment. The men— to use their own expres- 
sion — 'down tools’ and refrain from work until 
the cause of their complaint is adjusted. The act 
is one of social or economic warfare. ^ A strike is 
a conflict between capital and labour, joint agents 
in the production of wealth. A lock-out is a 
corresponding act on the part of tlie employer, who 
refuses on the ground of some dispute to allow his 
employees to continue work. Strikes are much 
the more frequent ; they generally involve a largo 
number of workmen and may reduce an industry 
to stagnation for a considerable period, thereby 
causing both inconvenience and loss to the public. 

A strike may bo local, i.e. limited to one mine, 
itiill, or district ; or it may extend over a con- 
siderable area and affect the convenience and well- 
being of a large community, as in the case of a 
railway strike. Trade unions (^.v.), the organiza- 
tions of men in the same industry, are frequent 
promoters or agencies of strikes. 

This interruption of modern industry is one 
outcome of the large system of production which 
has grown up during the last century as a result 
of mechanical invention and the application of the 
forces of nature (steam power, electricity, etc.) on 
an enormous scale, the consequence being a vast 
aggregation of capital and labour in individual 
industries. These two agents in the production 
of wealth have thus been brought into very in- 
timate and dependent relation, and have become 
joint sharers in the result of their co-partnership 
under the heads of wages and profits. This 
sharing of the joint earnings in the product gives 
rise to disputes, as do also the conaitions under 
which the industries are carried on. These con- 
flicts often precipitate strikes, causing the sudden 
su^ension of industry. 

Trade anions, the recognized organizations of 
workmen, perform various functions : they act as 
benefit societies for mutual help as well as 
combinations for collective bargaining as to rates 
of pay, hours of labour, and regulations touching 
the industry and its relations to other industries. 
The employees claim a right to a voice in t^e 
detailed methods of the industry to which they 
1 8m Hamilton-Oricnon, fi 86, 52, 60-61. 


devote their lives and skill, corresponding to the 
rights of the owners, who have oontribuM their 
capital, business direction, and knowledge. Large 
reduction with its manifold benefits is thus made 
ependent upon the two factors— capital supplied 
by one group of agents and labour oontribuM by 
another. Tnese factors in turn are dependent for 
their reward upon the product or service which 
they render to society; and they are in a certain 
degree opposed to one another in the division of 
the economic results of their combined action. 
The latter fact is the chief source of the conflicts 
which BO often culminate in strikes. Strikes are 
not necessarily either immoral or illegal : they 
are ultimate appeals to force for a decision in cases 
of conflict wWe milder methods have failed ; 
their ethical character depends upon the justice of 
the claims advanced and the manner in which the 
struggle is carried on. 

In the early days of machine industry and large 

{ iroduction, and oefore the economic relations of 
abour and capital on a large scale were understood, 
these disputes were often violent and accompanied 
by injurious acts. Strikes were then regarded as 
illegal and criminal, and were repressed by Con- 
spiracy Laws and Acts for the protection of 
property. Since 1875 trade unions have been ac- 
cepted 08 lawful institutions, and a large amount 
of legislation has been enacted concerning the 
relations of capital and laliour— c.^., the fixing of 
minimum wages in trades, the hours of labour, 
conditions affecting the safety and health of work- 
men, etc. With the vast growth of industry and 
the extension of the francdiiso trade unions have 
become powerful and have enlarged their field of 
action. They often exercise a kind of monopoly 
to prevent non-unionists from being employed in 
the same mine or factory ; and they impose regu- 
lations on piece work, and create line lines of 
demarcation between difl’erent classes of work, as, 
e,g», between carpenters and joiners, bricklayers 
and masons. These rules tend to multiply the 
number of separate trades, and it is doubtful 
whether these refined subdivisions and classifica- 
tions of labour are a benefit to society, whilst they 
have often led to dis^mtes ending in strikes. 

The effects of strikes upon the com ni unity are 
wholly injurious; they check supplies, raise 
rices, create inconvenience, and imnede other 
ependent industries. Negotiation is tne rational 
method for adjustment of differences, as it is 
generally practised in business affairs which involve 
competition ; but strong feeling, ignorance, and 
the intervention of agitators all militate against 
negotiation. Both employers and employed need 
to realize that they are equally partners in pro- 
duction and mutually dependent. Since the 
product or service rendered must reward both 
classes, wisdom would dictate that their joint 
enterprise would succeed best when friction is 
reduced to a minimum. To this end economic 
knowledge of the principles of production and 
distribution is very necessary, while mutual con- 
fidence is also a desideratum. Opposed to these 
are the forces of ignorance, distrust, and selfishness, 
that lead to conflicts wasteful and destructive, 
which are an injury to both parties, while they 
also impose loss and inconvenience upon the 
coiuninnity at large. Mutual confidence and a 
desire for eaui table distribution is the object to be 
secured, ana without conflict, t.6. by means of fair 
bargaining. In some trades standing committees 
of representatives of labour and capital have been 
established which meet at regular intervals to 
discuss difficulties ; this meth<^ has been found 
very successful in avoiding friction and arriving at 
a common understanding. 

In the early period of capitalistic production 
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strikes were very frequent owing to the ignoranoe 
and mutual distrust of employers and men. On 
the one side dictatorial methods, on the other 
measures for limiting production, hindrances to 
the use of machinery, and obstruction to improve- 
ments led to frequent suspensions of indus^. 
Most of the large industries have at some peri^ 
Hiiffered from these modes of social warfare ; the 
mining industries, the j^reat railways, the building 
and textile trades, engineering, shipping, and even 
agriculture in which the organization of labour 
would seem almost impossible, have all suffered 
from strikes. In some oases the trade of the 
locality has been ruined ; in all it has incurred 
waste, and great loss has fallen upon consumers 
through consequent scarcity and hi^ prices. 

Education, and more especially moral and 
economic instruction, is the most effective remedy 
for improving the relations between capital and 
labour, by teaching their mutual dependence and 
the importance of their joint efficiency. In recent 
years many trade union leaders have proved them- 
selves wise administrators and have displayed 
much ability in the conduct of their unions ; many 
have been elected to parliament, and some have 
filled high office, where they have demonstrated 
their capacity for legislation and have rendered 
^valuable service as officials and even ministers. 

‘ The position and public influence thus attained by 
these men effectually dispose of the charge of 
prejudice against labour, and prove that the 
interests of labour will be adequately secured as 
far as legislation can effect that object. 

Many schemes for cementing the interests and 
activities of employers and employed have been 
devised with the object of avoiding the miseries of 
strikes. All sucli measures recognize and rest 
upon the principle of co-partnership between 
capital and labour and their joint interest in the 
productiveness of their industry. 

Arbitration was an early method devised to 
terminate quarrels already begun, by calling in a 
conifietent judge or expert who should decide, after 
evidence and investigation, u()on the merits of the 
case. This method succeeded in some instances 
where the arbitrators were men of large experience, 
sound judgment, and a reputation for sympathy* 
with labour. In many cases, however, their 
decision was rejected when it was found to be 
unfavourable to the men. The utility of this 
method led in 1896 to the appointment of a Public 
Arbitrator, whose function was to investigate and 
offer mediation in cases where his intervention 
was accepted. Special qualities, however, are 
necessary for such a post, and the method cannot 
be regarded as a universal remedy. It suffers from 
the fact that it is applied only as an antidote, after 
the rupture has taken place and bitter feelings 
have been evoked. What is req^iiired is a means 
of prevention rather tiian a remedy. 

boards of Conciliation have also been devised 
with the object of avoiding strikes by smoothing 
over differences and removing causes of complaint. 
Representatives of employers and workmen meet- 
ing at regular intervals may constitute a Board of 
Conciliation and succeed in preventing conflict. 
Such methods conduce to mutual understanding 
and harmony; they lead to ooncessions and tend 
to consideration by making each side acquainted 
with the othePs difficulties. Sometimes a sliding 
scale of wages has been adopted, but occasionally 
the union has rejected the scale when it has led to 
a fall in w^es. That conciliation, however, can- 
not be a universal remedy is proved by the number 
and magnitude of strikes since first the system 
was adopted. 

ProfiUsharing and eo^j^rtnerahip are other 
schemes for securing the joint interest and friendly 
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eo-operation of capital and labour. They give a 
definite interest to the worker in the result of the 
enterprise ; in effect he becomes a shareholder and 
a participator in the annual profit This method 
has succeed in special oases In maintaining good 
relations, but its scope and application are limited, 
and it is apt to fail in a year ol no profits. Trade 
unions do not regard the system with favour, nor 
are employers generally willing to adopt it. 

The South HetropoliUn Om Company Is s wsU-known 
and remarkable InBtanoe of the eiiooees of this method. 
During many years ite anmml statement hoe shown a good 
division of profits, and it has maintained good relsuons 
between the company and the employees. This result 
was dus mainly to the wise and sympathetio guidance of the 
manager, Sir George Livesey. About 120 such undertakings 
ore reported os existing in the United Kingdom ; these are due 
in a large degree to the sympathetio influence of individuals. 

Defects in human nature— distrust, self-love, 
greed, idleness, and ignorance — are all antagonistle 
to economic peace and concord. But, if a whole 
nation can be captured by tlie passion of need and 
lust for power to dominate the worlib can we 
expect that groups of men engaged in industry 
will cea.se to succumb to motives of selfishness? 
When a higher morality has brought mankind to 
a nobler plane of justice and sympathy, universal 
peace may not be unattainable, and strikes, like 
other modes of warfare, may then disappear. 

During the last two years the problem has been 
materially affected by the action of the Unions of 
the Coal Miners and the Railway-men, which have 
been captured by socialistic leaders and have 
adopted the projects of Nationalizing the Mines 
and the Railways in the interests of the ‘ workers.’ 
So far the attempt has failed to do more than 
materially raise wages, and increase the cost of 
coal and railway tramo. Socialism and Syndical- 
ism cannot be discussed under the title of this 
article. One can only point out that success 
would mean plundering the shareholders and 
ooDsumers, and would threaten ruin to industry 
and the country. 

Litsraturi.— O. Howell, Ths CenfusU qf Capital and 
Le^our^, London. 1800 ; G. J. Holyoake, TKe Hut, of Co- 
(wration in England, rev. ed., do. 1008 ; w. S. Jevons, TIu 
StaU in Rotation to Labour*^ do. 1010 ; L. L. F. R. Price, 
Indtiitrial Peace^ do. 1887 ; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
Industrial Demoeraep^, do. 1002, Hist, of Trads Unionism^ 
do. 1911 ; D. P. Schloss, Methods of Jndustriat Remunera^ 
tiona, do. 1007; and generally a suction in every standard 
treatise on the Principles of Economics. 

(j. Armitagk-Smith. 

STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE.-This is a 

technical phrase used by Darwin to descrilie what 
occurs in Nature when living creatures respond by 
novel or intensified endeavours and reactions to 
the pressure of environing difficulties and limita- 
tions. The concept is wider and subtler than is 
suggested by the words taken literally. 

* I should premise,' said Darwin, * that I use this term In a 
large and metaphorical sense luoluutng dependence of one being 
on another, and including (which is more important) not only 
the life of the individual, nut success in leaving progeny.' ^ 

The struggle for exintcnce is a fundamental idea 
in biology, but it is not so easily grasped as is 
usually supposed. 

* Nothing is easier,' Darwin said, ' than to admit in words the 
truth of the universal struggle for life, or more difficult— at 
least I have found it so — than constantly to hear this conclusion 
in mind. Yet unless it be thoroughly engrained in the mind, 
the whole ecx>nomy of nature, with every fact on distriliution, 
rarity, abundance, extinction, and variation, will be dimly seen 
or quite misunderstood.' ^ 

The central idea is that of a clash between tlie 
endeavours of living creatures on the one hand and 
environmental difficulties on the other. 

X. Reasons for the struggle for existence.— The 
three chief difficulties that beset organisms are 
those involved in the tendency to over-population, 
in the nutritive dependence of one creature upon 
another, and in the changefulness—especially the 
1 Origin of Spooiesfi, p. 60. * lb. p. 49. 
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irregular changefulness— of the environment. To 
these must be added the fact that it is in the verj 
nature of organistus^-of the typical majority* if 
not of all — ^to be aggressive or insurgent, ever 
seeking fuller self-expression and further maste^ 
of then* surroundings. This leads to * struggle * in 
the widest sense. 

2, Modes of the struggle for existence.— The 

struggle fur existence is often spoken of as if it 
were confined to intraspeoifio competition. 

Thus Weismann writeii : ‘ The *' struggle for existence/* which 
Darwin regarded as taking the pla(» of the human breeder in 
free nature, is not a direct struggle between carnivores and 
their prey, but is the assumed competition for survival between 
individuals of the same si>ecles, of which, on an average, otilj' 
those survive to reproduce which have the greatest power of 
resistance, whilst the others, less favourably constituted, perish 
early.’ 1 

Rut this rcNtrictod view is not Darwin’s. * Two canine animals, 
in a time of deartli, may be truly said to struggle with each 
other which slmll get focxi and live. But a plant on the edge of 
a desert is said to struggle for life against the drought, though 
morn ))roperIy it should be said to l)e dependent on the moisture. 
A plant which annually produces a thousand seeds, of which 
only one on an average comes to maturity, may be more truly 
said to struggle with the plants of the same and other kinds 
which already clothe the ground.* a 

Similarly, he goes on to say that several seedling mistletoes 
may struggle with eacli other on the branch, while the mistletoe 
in its relation to birds may be said to struggle with other fruit- 
bearing plants. * In these several senses, w'hich pass into each 
oilier, I ii.se for convenience' sake the general term of Struggle 
for Existence.* 8 

TJie Uuit is that thft struggle takes place (a) 
between fellow-organisms of the same Kith and 
kin, but (6) also between foes of entirely different 
natures, and (c) lietween living creatures and their 
inaniniaie surroundings. Furthermore, it may lie 
for food, for foothold, for luxuries, for mates, and 
fur the sake of the younj^. The essential idea is 
‘answering back’ to environing limitations and 
difficiulticM ; and in an outlook on animate Nature 
it is of real importance to be clear that the stniggle 
for existence need not be directly competitive, 
need not be sanguinary, need not lead to elimina- 
tion there and then, and that it may often be accu- 
rately described as an endeavour after well-being. 
It is very inaccurate to picture animate Nature as, 
in Huxley’s phrase, * a aismal cockpit.’ 

^ The breadth of the concept.— In face of diffi- 
culties and limitations one kind of organism may 
intensify competition, another may exhibit on 
elaboration of parental care, another may experi- 
ment in mutual aid, another may take to some 
form of parasitism, and another may change its 
habitat. These ore some of the many ‘answers 
b^!k’ which living creatures make to environing 
difficulties and limitations, and all are to be in- 
cluded in the concept of the struggle for existence. 
Instead of making an opposition between ‘ struggle 
for self ’ and * struggle for others,’ or between 
‘ mutual struggle’ and ‘ mutual aid,’ it is scientifi- 
cally clearer to recognize that theoonceptof struggle, 
as Darwin used it, includes all the fresh reactions 
and responses which individual organisms make in 
face of difficulties. As fencer, Kessler, Geddes, 
Drummond, Kropotkin, Cresson, and others have 
shown, survival is often the reward of those organ- 
isms that give the best send-off to their offspnng, 
or that vary most in the direction of self-su txirdi- 
nation, or that experiment most successfully in 
sociality. But the important jxiint is to get away 
from the nightmare idea that the struggle for 
existence is necessarily an internecine competition 
between kin at the margin of subsistence. Of this 
mode of the struggle there are not on record more 
than a few good illustrations; in any case, as 
Darwin emphasized, it is far from being the only 
mode. 

As a technical term, ‘ the struggle for existence ’ 

I Darwin and Modem Sdenee, ed. A. 0. Seward, Oambridire, 
1909, p. 20. 

a Origin ofSpecietl^t p. W. • Ib. 


is not applicable when organisms faced by diffi- 
culties and limitations do not ‘answer back’ to 
these. Thus it is not obviously applicable to such 
a case as that of the myriads of open-sea animals 
engulfed in the baleen whale’s huge mouth ; it is 
not obviously applicable to such a case as that of 
the grass on which the cattle browse. It is essen- 
tial to the concept that there be an individual 
* answer back.’ Similarly, it may be argued that, 
when an adaptive response comes to be part of the 
constitution of a species, when all the members of a 
species are so hereditarily endowed that they meet 
a familiar difficulty with effectiveness, and with 
equal effectiveness, then the swirl of the struggle 
for existence has passed from that particular ()dint 
to some other. These capacities of eff ective response 
have been wrought out in the course of ages of 
struggle ; they are now engrained in the constitu- 
tion of the species ; they have, so to speak, passed 
beyond the scope of struggle, except in so far as 
their continued exercise is necessary for their con- 
tinued efficiency. But it is very interesting to 
consider these securely established ways, for thus 
we realize how large a proportion of the energy 
and time at the disposal of living creatures is spent 
in activities which make not for self-incu’ease, self- 
stability, or self-preservation, but for the welfare 
of the iRinily, the kin, and the species. Survival 
has doubtless been in many cases the rewani of 
the individualistic competitor— a fox, let us say — 
but not less frequently of those with a ca})acity for 
self-forgetfulness an(l other-regarding activities. 
An otter is a solitary predatory carnivore, but the 
preoccupation of the mother with the nurture and 
education of the cubs is surely a very important 
factor in the survival of the 8pecit% 1 1 may bo 
said that neither naturalists nor philosophers have 
as yet adequately realized the extent to which 
there is throughout animate Nature a subordina- 
tion of the individual to the species.^ 

4. Results of the struggle for existence.— Tlie 
outcome of the struggle lor existenc^e varies with 
its conditions. 

(a) When the ‘answer back’ which organisms 
give is uniformly ineffective, the result will be an 
indiscriminate reduction of numbers. This will 
doubtless relieve the pressure of population, but it 
will not directly maKe for progress. A diagram- 
matic illustration may be seen >vhen great crowds 
of lemmings, whose numbers have outrun the 
means of subsistence, obey the instinct to iiass on, 
and swim out to sea, where they are droAvned. 

(h) The ‘ answer back ’ which organisms give 
may be uniformly effective, as when large numliers 
succeed in finding a new habitat or in discovering 
a now mode of life. For animals, as for man, the 
exploration of new territory has* been a frequently 
recurrent result of the struggle for existence, and 
one of the most important. It is very instructive 
also to notice how species nearly related keep out 
of one another’s way by exploiting slightly enffer- 
ent levels of the same crowded area. ^ This is 
vividly illustrated on the seashore. This kind of 
outcome will not have any direct effect on the con- 
stitution of the race, but it may possibly be im- 
portant in stimulating germinal and habitable 
variability. It should De noted that, when organ- 
isms survive difficulties in a struggle in virtue of 
individually acquired and non-heritable somatic 
modiffcations, or in virtue of individual and non- 
heritable plasticity of endeavour, there will not be 
any direct constitutional effect on the race. 

(c) The result which has most evolutionary 
interest is discriminate elimination, where the 
sifting depends on the possession or non-possession 
of certain heritable variations. When different 

1 See Kropotkin, MwtueU Aid; and Oresaon, VKspkoe ei eon 
serviteur. 
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members of the species 'answer back* in virtue 
of hereditary endowment with varied degrees of 
elfectivenesB, the struggle for existence >nll tend 
to bring about the elimination of the relatively 
less fit, and a variety may actually supplant the 
parent species. Tliis does not necessarily moan 
internecine competition between the members of 
the species, for, when a microbe, s.y., attacks a 
family, the resistive capacity of the survivors is 
not rained at the expense of the other mem^rs, 
nor does it hasten their elimination.^ 

It is often said that what the discriminative 
modes of struggle actually effect is elimination, 
rather than selection. This is true, but too much 
must not be made of it. What actually happens 
in natural selection is a change in the centre of 
gravity of variation by the removal or handicapping 
of the less adaptive variants, but the elimination 
of X is correlated with the survival of Y. Darwin 
showed his wonted shrewdness in giving to The 
Origin oj^ Species hy means of Natural Selection the 
alternative title The Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Strugale for Life. The important 
point is to realize tiiat the struggle for existence 
may result in a process of natural selection without 
there being any rapid killing off of the less fit. If 
the relatively less fit have a more difficult life 
and do not live so long as the relatively more fit, if 
they have smaller ana less vigorous families, if the 
parents are harassed so that ^ey cannot give their 
olfspring the best available nurture, and so on, the 
process will, in the long run, work out to the same 
result as if the less fit liad come to a rapid violent 
end. Another consideration, of great im^Kirtance 
but rarely appreciated, is that the struggle for 
existence seems to the expert naturalist to operate 
in reference to an intricate web of life, or system 
of inter-relations, which has been gradually wrought 
out in increasing complexity. Steps of organisrnal 
progress become in some measure eml^ied in 
extra-organismal linkages, in a systema Natura 
which has l^een increasingly elal^rated through 
the ages ; and this is part of the explanation of the 
progressiveness of evolution. There has been an 
evolution of the environment — of the struggle, of 
the selection as well as of the organisms. The 
sieve evolves as well as the material sifted. 

5. General.— (a) It is a basal fact in the scheme 
of organic evolution that one type of organism 
depends on another for sustenance. On the whole, 
the lower feed the higher, though the tables are 
sometimes turned. The living material passes from 
one incarnation to another ; and, while we may 
not be scientifically warranted in saying that the 
myriads of prolific crustacoans in the sea are there 
in order that fishes may l)e fed, the fact is that the 
existence and persistence of the teeming multitudes 
of small fry has made the ^*eat race of fishes 
{>08sible. And the great multitude of fishes has 
made the livelihood of much higher organisms, such 
as ospreys, possibla This nutritive dependeuoe of 
organism upon organism is one of the factors 
necessitating a struggle for existence ; and there 
seems no good reason why in its general aspects it 
should grate on lesthetio or ethicid susceptibilities. 
The tendency which numy not very highly individ- 
uated organisms have to prolific multiplication 
sometimes leads to grim results, as when a sow 
has more offspring than she con feed, or when 
a marsupial mother has more ofispriiig than her 
pouch has teats for, or when, as in the egg-capsules 
of some whelks, there is necessitated cannibalism 
in the cradle; hut, in general, there is nothing 
incongment with the rationality of animate Nature 
in the fact that, with heavy odds against life, there 

> For a critical diacusaion of the alleged kconnesH of competi- 
tion amon; meniberi of the same or nearly related tipeciee we 
P. Chalmen Mitohell, Bvolutwn and the War. 


should be provision for a safe margin. It is very 
instructive to notice how reproductivity is econom- 
ized, along many different lines, in proportion to 
the advance in instinctive or intelligent control of 
circumstances, or in effectiveness of parental care 
and nurture. It is true that the callous changeful- 
ness of the physical environment causes much 
mise^ among living creatures, but a much larger 
fact is the remarkable fitness of our earth to be a 
home of life.* Moreover, while the physical en- 
vironment is often tyrannous in its changefulness, 
its importance as a stimulus to effort ana possibly 
to vanation must be borne in mind. Furthermore, 
against the callousness of the physical environment 
must be set the plasticity with which the animate 
environment adjusts itself in linkages or inter- 
relations to register, or organize, or systematize 
organismal advances in evolution. This is one of 
the largest facts of natural history, and must form 
part of the perspective of our picture of the struggle 
for existence. 

(6) The cuTrency of half-understood biological 
ideas has often proved mischievous. Thus a vindi- 
cation of internecine competition and of warfare 
among men is sometimes sought in an appeal to 
the fact that there is universal struggle for existem^e 
in animate Nature. Can wo imj>rove upon Nature’s 
regime ?, it is asked — as if man had not been doing 
this (with clouded success, it may be admitted) 
since civilization began. In repelling this s«)phisni, 
the following points may be noted. (1) The 
struggle for existence, as Darwin insisted, includes 
much more than internecine competition among 
nearly related kin. It includes many non-com- 
petitivo forms of an endeavour after well-being. 
(2) Some non-competitive modes of struggle— c. (7., 
elaborations of mutual aid and improvements in 
co-operation — ^seem to have been factors in great 
steps of progress in Nature, and well deserve man’s 
imitation, which indeed, consciously or uncon- 
Boiously, they have always had. (3) Tlie sifting 
that goes on in the struggle for existence does not 
in itself make for more than the survival of those 
relatively fittest to given conditions. This can be 
no criterion of human conduct, unless the given 
conditions include the highest values. To take a 
particular case, there is not in biological analogy 
any warrant for supposing that the result of war 
must needs be a survival of the fittest in any 
desirable sense. (4) There are many intevesting 
analogies l)etween animal and human societies, h\it 
the differences are greater than the resemblances, 
and there is apt to m fallacy in arguing from the 
former to the latter. This is made particularly 
clear in Chalmers Mitchell’s Evolution and the 
War. (6) If, as the facts suggest, there has been 
in the realm of organisitis an evolution not only of 
organi.sms but of modes of selection, this will hold 
a fortiori for mankind, where the gradual displace- 
ment of natural selcchon hy rational and social 
selection, tlioiigli fraught with great dangers, opens 
up great possibilities of amelioration. (6) Finally, 
it must be borne in mind that in mankind it is not 
enough to refer to biological criteria, for, while 
these are fundamental, social criteria are supreme. 
Thus, to look at the uuestion of war from another 
point of view, a war which is, biologically regartletl, 
a reversion to the crudest mode of the struggle for 
existence may he, socially regarded, an expression 
and discipline of many and nigh virtues in coin- 
batants and non-corn hatants alike. 

Litsiuturb.— Charles Darwin. The Oriyin nf Spenea, 
London 1869, «1872 ; Alfred Russel Wallace, Darwininm. do. 
1889; T. H. Huxley, * The StrujCKlo Kifisteiice in Hnnmii 
8r»cle^/in Collated EeBayt.dQ. 1893 04, tx. Ifi.'i ff. ; P. Geddes 
and J. Arthur Thomson, Bvotulwn, do. 1911 ; J. Arthur 


1 See L. J. Henderson, The FUmm of the Fomronment ^ 
London, 1913. 
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Thomson^ Dantinitm and ffuman Lif$^ rer. ed.* do* 1M6, 
Thi Study of Animal Life, rsv. ed., do. 1017 : P. Chslnisn 
MltchoUt Evotution and the War, do. 1015 : P. Kropotkin, 
Mutual Aid, a Factor of Bvoluti4m, rev. ed., do. 1004 ; Henry 
Drtiamond, The Aeoent ^ Man, do. 1804; A. Cresfon, 
VKeptee et eon eerviteur, Fftris, 1010; C C. Coe, Mafare 
wreue Natural Selection, London, 1806 ; A. WeUmnnn, The 
Evolution Theory, Eiw. tr., 0 vote., do. 1004; L. Plate, 
SeMdioneprimip und Frobleme der Artbildung : Handbueh dee 
Darunniermufi, Lelpilg. 1808. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT.- 
X. Orlg^in, aim, and extant—The Student Christian 
Movement is world* wide in scope and carries on 
work in some 2500 universities and colleges in 
forty lands. In 1920 the World's Student Chnstian 
Federation celebrated its 25th birthday. It feder- 
ates national movements in the United States of 
America, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Russia, Scandinavia. S. Africa, China, India, 
J apan, and Australasia. Pioneer work, which will 
issue in further national movements, is in progress 
in S. America, Austria, Hungary, and the Ailkans. 
Its membership, somewhat reauced by the war, 
is 176,000 students. 

The Movement came into being as the result 
of several converging streams of mfluenoe. The 
beginnings in Great Britain may be traced to the 
evangelical revival of the middle of last century. 
Meetings held in Cambridge at the time of the 
Mission of Moody and Sankey in 1873, though 
not conducted by them, gave an impetus to 
already existing work there, and led to the for- 
mation of Chnstian Unions in Cambridge and 
Oxford. In 1877 an annual conference was 
instituted, attended by delegates from these 
two universities and from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Durham, and Dublin. The volunteering of the 
‘ Cambridge Seven ’ for missionary work in China, 
followed by the visits to various colleges and 
universities of Stanley Smith and C. T. Studd 
in 1884 resulted among other things in the remark- 
able work carried on for ten years in Edinburgh 
under the leadership of Henry Drummond. To 
his influence, and to that of the student deputations 
from Edinburgh which visited other colleges, the 
Student Christian Movement both in America and 
in Great Britain is largely indebted. Meantime 
a similar movement was making progress in 
America, which took shape in 1886 in the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. Visits paid to this 
country by J. N. Forman and R. P. Wilder, two 
of the founders of that Union, led to the inaugura- 
tion at a conference in Edinburgh in April 1892 
of a similar Union for Great Britain. It is at 
this date that the Movement in an organized 
form may be said to begin. 

These Unions were oompoeed of men who had formed the 
purpose of becoming foreign missionaries, and the first aim of 
the founders was to wpeal to the universities for volunteers 
for the mission field. Planted at first as a mustard-seed in some 
American Colleges, the Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
has grown to marvellous dimensions, and up to the year 1918 
there were 9000 missionaries in the field whose names h^ been 
enrolled as Student Volunteers. The movement, therefore, 
from its origin has had as Its horizon nothing less than the 
whole world. 

It is impossible in a short article to trace the course of Uie 
Movement s growth throughout dm world. The character and 
development of the national mofementa naturally vary in 
accordance with the differences ofaSracteristio of, say, America 
and giropc. East end West, Rotoan Catholic and Refonned 
countries. But there Is enough In common to justify the 
taking of one national movement as illustrative or the rwt. 
Tiiis article is therefore based on the writers’ knowledge of the 
British Student Movement. 

2 . Development and methods. — The pioneers of 
the movement in 1892 were concerned to win men 
and women ^ in the British colleges for service 
abroad. This simple beginning has led to a 
complex development. The search for volunteer 
missionaries revealed the religious needs of l^th 
men and women students in every kind of college. 


In the older universities Christianity was found 
to be institutionally represented. But even there, 
and still more in the newer univerBitie^ in national 
training colleges, in technical, medical, and other 
schools, great numbers of students were found to 
lie outside the embrace of organized Christianity. 
There are no * enchantments of the Middle Ages' 
in the great majority of modem British colleges. 
They represent a growth of education which has 
been inaependent of the Churches. It fell there- 
fore to the pioneers of the movement not only to 
appeal for * student volunteers * from the colleges, 
but to cultivate in the colleges some oa^s of 
Christian life and conviction in their religious 
deserts. The S.y.M,U. thus gave rise to the 
Genercd College Department, which is a federation 
of local Student Christian Unions. In 1892 only 
20 colleges had religious organizations. In 1919 
there were 126 Christian Unions in British colleges, 
with a total membership of about 6000 students. 
The missionary aim of tne S.V.M.U. led not only 
to the formation of Christian Unions in secular 
colleges, but also to the creation of a Thwlogical 
College Department, in which are associated 63 
theological colleges, representative of all the 
Christmn bodies other than Roman Catholic. 
This extension represented the desire to bring 
home to men preparing for the ministry both the 
missionary call of the hour and the religious needs 
and aspirations of their contemporaries about to 
enter other professions. 

The College Christian Unions are self-governing. 
They are grouped in six intercollegiate Unions in 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, North and Soutli of 
England, and London, each with a representative 
Council. In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales especi- 
ally the work has developed along characteristically 
national Hues. The alFairs of the Student Christian 
Movement as a whole are controlled by a General 
Committee elected annually and composed alniost 
entirely of students still in college. This Com- 
mittee employs, in 1920, thirty college men and 
women as Secretaries, most of them recent 
graduates, who act as links between the colleges, 
and help to bring to bear upon local problems the 
experience of the whole Movement. Methods of 
work vary with the college, but in nearly all there 
are lectures on the Bible, various aspects of 
Christian belief, the missionary enterprise and 
social questions, small groups of eight or a dozen 
meeting weekly for discussion of books publislied 
by the Movement for the purpose, prayer meetings 
and series of addresses aesignea to present the 
^peal of Christ to the entire body of students, 
lliese methods are supplemented by small Con- 
ferences in various parts of the college field for the 
more thorough study of the Bible, or missions or 
social problems unaer the guidance of exwrts. 
The Summer Conferences (held latterly at Swan- 
wick, Derbyshire) are attended by students from 
all parts of the country. One of the most import- 
ant departments of the Movement’s work in recent 
years has been due to the presence in the colleges 
of increasing numbers (over 2000 in 1920) of 
students from other countries. It seeks to do all 
in its power to secure a friendly welcome for 
these men and women, whose presence provides 
a unique opportunity for the promotion of mutual 
understanding and international goodwill. Special 
secretaries have been set apart for this purpose. 
Severn of these groups of foreign students nave 
formed Christian Unions of their own. The 
Student Movement House in London provides 
premises for a Club which includes among its 
thousand members students of tliirty-three nation- 
aRties. 

The growth of the movement has therefore been 
in extension. It cuts a section through the length 
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and breadth of the British adult education. It 
has also been in intension. The pursuit of the 
original and relatively simple missionary aim has 
laid bare a complexity of religious need and 
opportunitv. The movement began with a certain 
evangelioaf naiveU, It was nosed on * Bible 
Christian ’ assumptions and was not at first 
sensitive to the intellectual difficulties of students 
or to the relationship between foreign missionary 
enterprise and the reproach of the go^l con- 
stituted by social conditions at home. But with 
very great rapidity the movement was led to face 
the mots. It has set itself sympathetically to 
foster the quest of the younger generation after 
a fresh understanding of the gospel. It has boldly 
spread among students the positive and constructive 
results of Biblical study. At the same time it has 
recognized fully that the gospel has not only to 
be carried to the heathen but also to be appli^ to 
the Christianization of society everywhere. It 
has been foremost in the consciousness that the 
focus of Christianity according to the mind of 
the Master is something more than individual 
salvation. In other words, it has embraced the 
gospel of the Kingdom of God. This is of especial 
significance when the comprehensive character of 
the student field is taken into account. Every 
profession has its postulants in the colleges. The 
movement therefore has been stimulated to think 
out how Christianity applies to the life and work 
of men and women in every kind of secular pro- 
fession. This complex devmopment of the move- 
ment’s activities is represented in the growth and 
character of its literature. Beginni^ with com- 
paratively simple missionary and Kblioal pro- 
paganda, it has expanded into something fairly 
representative of the relationship of Christ to the 
thought and life of the times. 

At the same time the central and single loyalty 
of the founders of the movement has been con- 
tinued : it is loyalty to Jesus Christ. Students 
have grown undoubtedly in an unwillinraess merely 
to accept traditional beliefs about Him. The 
movement is now less possessed than formerly of a 
fixed and agreed message about Him. It is more 
of a quest after * the truth as it is in Jesus.’ But 
it has advanced in the conviction that the master- 
key to all the interwoven problems of the world lies 
with Him. It has therefore grown in a deepened 
and intensified loyalty to Him. 

3 . Doctrinal position and relation to the 
Churches. — For its faith and doctrinal position 
the movement has come to depend (in a way which 
what has been said will render intelligible) less 
u(K>n any independent formulation of its own than 
upon the faith of the adult Churches. The move- 
ment after all is not a Church ; it is the adolescent 
department of the Churches; it is the means of 
collecting and formulating to the elder Christian 
world the hopes, needs, and difficulties of the 
coming generation. It is also the channel through 
which the forces of the Christian Church may 
reach the student class, otherwise largely inaccess- 
ible. For teachers, writers, speakers, secretaries, 
it draws freely upon the ranks of organized Christi- 
anity. It has neld consistently to the t^k of 
reinforcing the adult Church with the vigorous 
faith and service of the student whom it lias helped 
to belief in Christ and to devotion to His cause. 

Thus related to the ChurchM, the movement 
has been brought face to face with the problem of 
Christian unity. Yet its interest in the problem 
is not direct ; it is incidental to the main work of 
winning students for Christ and His service. 
None the less the movement is doing fonnative 
work for the cause of Christian unity. It is not 
content with negations, but seeks to make to con- 
verge on the ne^ of students all the resources of 


the divided Body of Christ. The movement (and 
notably its conferences) is the meeting- place, under 
conditions of mutual need and adolescent candour, 
of men and women representative of the full width 
of Christian division. No one is asked to leave 
behind his denominational loyalty, but all bring it 
with them and make it their contribution to tlio 
common stock. Thus the movement, and notably 
its Theological College Department, has become 
the means of exchange of view and mutual under- 
standing between representatives of (Christian 
traditions os widely separated as the Friends on 
the one hand ana Homan Catholicism on the 
other. 

Such Ui outline Is the British Student Christian Movement. 
Its si^ifleant features, missionary, social, intellectual, and 
ecclesiastical, deserve Ulustration and amplifleation from 
movements in other countries. There is no doubt, e.g.^ that on 
the continent of Europe there Is a far greater dc|frce of aliena- 
tion of the student class from organised Ghristiainty than In 
Great Britain. Movements of intellectual and moral revolt 
have gone deeper. In fact, the World's Student Christian 
Federation by Its touch with students is concerned with a whole 
world of deep spiritual, moral, and political unrest. Amiin, 
the movement in other lands has come to be quite clearly of 
pinion that, wherever liaison and oo-operation with Catholio 
dhristianity is feasible, it is the right policy, so that the streams 
of new life may be helped to flow down and purify the old 
channels. There are many Orthodox. Copt. Gregorian, and 
soma Roman Oatholio, students within the Federation. Every- 
where the movement asks of students but two questions: 
whether they see in Jesus Christ the hope of the world ; whether 
they will join with others in making Him King in their hearts 
and over the whole of life. To that common task it invites all 
to bring the treasures of their eoclesiastical inheritances where- 
with to enrich the Stiident Christian fellowship. 

It remains to add that the war but heightened 
the value and potentiality of the movement in all 
lands. The Student Federation lieUl together 
despite all the ruptures of war, and on a general 
view has not lost ground despite all the losses of 
the war. In many parts of Europe, notably in 
the Balkans, Austna, Hungary, and Pofand, 
movements of emancipation consequent on the 
war expose a deep need and opportunity for 
Student Movement enterprise. In some countries 
no doubt the movement is small and struggling, 
and faced by desperate difiUciiltios. But every- 
where, nevertheless, the true light already shine tn. 
It is the light of Christ, in whom this movement 
trusts. He has greatly blessed it. The future, 
therefore, is bright witn the hope of His using it 
afresh in His purposes of healing and reconcilia- 
tion for the world. 

Litiraturb.— W. H. T. Galrdner. D. M. Thornton: A 
Study in MUiionary Idsali and Methodic London, 1908; 
George Adam Smith, The L\fe of Henry Drumrnond, do. 
1809; Tiisington Tatlow. Martyn Trafford^ do. 1911; The 
Student Movement (the offlcial organ of the British Student 
Ohrittian Movement), and The Student World (organ of the 
World's Student Chnstiaii Federation). See also annual reports 
and pamphlets issued in connexion with the Movement. 

N. 8. Talbot. 
Hugh Martin. 

STUNDISM.—See Sects (Russian). 

STOPA.— (Sanskrit), a Buddhist monu- 
ment or mausoleum, generally called ‘ tope ’ (from 
Pftli tAilpa) in India and adjacent countries, means 
•mound^ or * tumulus,’ and the term ckaitya [q.v ) 
had originally the same meaning, though it after- 
wards came to denote any memorial or sacred spot 
or sanctuary of any shape, whereas stupas were 
always built in the shape of towers, surmounted 
by a cupola and one or more ckattra (*|»arasolH’). 
King Asoka, the Buddhistic Constantine (3rd cent. 
B.C.), is said to have erected, within the space of 
three years, 84,000 stupas in diircrent parts oi 
India, to preserve the remains of Buddha.^ 

1 There must have been stupas long l>efore the time of Atoka, 
■inoe be declared, in an Ineoription dfeoovered by Ftihrer in the 
Tarat, near the NepUeM village of Nigliva, that he increased or 
enlarged for the leoond time the stupa of the Buddha Ko^Uta- 
mana, a mythical predecessor of the historical Buddha, and 
since the ruined PiprSwk stupa oon tains an inscription which is 
decidedly prior to the period of Atoka. 
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Funeral tnmuli are spread over the whole con- 
tinent of Asia and Euroi^e, and it may be taken 
for granted that the worship of atHpcu, or man- 
soleums of distinguished personages, was handed 
down to the adherents of Bnddha from a remote 
period. Thus the excavation, in 1905, of the 
carious earthen mounds north of the village of 
Lauriya, in the Bettiah subdivision, has revealed 
the interesting fact that these ancient conical 
structures contain deposits of bones as well as gold 
leaves and other ornaments. A^oka erected one 
of his pillars near these old monuments, which 
had probably formed an object of worship long 
liefore his epoch, and may have contained the 
remains of royal persons. When dying, Buddha 
is said to have declared that, besides himself and 
his disciples, a monarch and a waiyekahuddlua 
were worthy to be dignihea with the erec- 
tion of a st ffpa. Nor were stilpaa entirely confined 
to Buddhists in the historical period of India. 
There is a story of the Buddhist king Kanaka 
having by mistake paid homage to a heretical 
stupa, StUpas are mentionea in the sacred 
writings of the Jain sect, and an ancient Jain 
inscription discovered at Mathura records the con- 
secration of one or two statues at a certain ancient 
stupa, A Brfllimanioal hermitage, represented on 
the sculptures of Sftnchl and Amar&vatl, shows the 
figure of a stupa. All the atupas actually dis- 
covered, however, seem to be of Buddhist origin, 
and we know for certain that it was an establi^ed 
usage of the Buddhist Church to raise memorials 
called stHpaa on the ashes or relics of its teachers, 
and in those places which were hallowed by some 
remarkable event in the history of Buddha or of 
his followers. This accounts for the fact that 
stHpaa are found not only in India itself, but also 
in all other countries where Buddhism is or has 
been in the ascendant. 

1. StGpaa discovered outside of India.— Of these 
the ruins of a stupa at AnurAdhapura (Ceylon), 
supposed to date from 101 B.C. to A.D. 137 or 
earlier, are perhaps the most ancient. The cele- 
brated Javanese monument of Boro-Budur, in the 
central part of Java, which belongs to the 7th~9th 
cent. A.D., consists of eight terraces and contains 
no fewer than 73 atiipaa, with sitting statues of 
Buddha. The temples of Avuthia, the rained 
ancient capital of Siam, exhibit a curious mixture 
of the atHpa style with other Indian elements. 
Other independent varieties of the stupa have 
been developed in Burma, Nepal, and Tibet. The 
Chinese atUpas, built since the Ist cent. A.D., have 
no cupola, but from seven to thirteen chattraa. 
The dowager empress Hon of China is said to have 
built a stupa of nine store;^s, 900 ft. high, crowned 
by a mast of 100 ft, carrying 60 golden disks. In 
liodakh Simpson discovered the reproduction of a 
stilpa with thirteen chattraa. In Afghanistan 
some 60 sUipcLs were examined by Masson. They 
are remarkable for the fr^ments of one or two 
bones, evidently relics, which they generally con- 
tain in a small apartment in their centre, and to 
protect which they appear to have been erected. 
A certain stupa near Kuohar in £. Turkestan was 
opened in 1889 Iw some natives of the place looking 
for treasure. What they actually found was not 
treasure, but a heap of very ancient Sanskrit MSS, 
which were afterwards deciphered by K. Hoemle 
in TJie Bower Manuscript (Calcutta, 1893 if.). In 
the same country Stein discovered, in 1900, an 
enormous stupat situated in a rectangular court- 
yard, the walls of which were decorated with 
rilievos of the 4th century a.d. 

a. Indiafl atOpAS.— The rise and development 
of stupa architecture may, however, best be 
studieu in India, where it originated, especially 
in the ancient sculptural and pictorial representa- 


tions of stupas, A very ancient type of stUpat 
which consists of a simple round tumulus sur- 
rounded by a balustrade, has been preserved in 
an old Sanchl sculpture. According to Rhys 
Davids, the first step in the development of the 
original cairn or mound into a stupa consisted in 
building it more carefully than usual, with stones, 
and in covering the outside with fine ehunam 
plaster to nve a marble-like surface. The next 
step was to build the oaim of concentric layers of 
the huge bricks in use at the time and to surround 
the whole with a wooden ratling. There can be no 
doubt that the railings and torafias (gates) were 
originally made of wood, like the wooden gates so 
common in the court-yards of Chinese and Japanese 
temples, which seem to have been derived from the 
Indian toranas^ though the only preserved speci- 
mens of the latter— the beautifully orna- 
mented gate of the Sanchl tope — are made of 
stone. The stUpa itself was early placed on a 
circular terrace or plinth. A parasol {chattra) was 
added on the top, the sign ot high station in the 
East. Between it and the cupola there was a 
quadrangular structure, fitly called the neck (gala) 
of the stupa. Many stUpets contained quite a 
series of parasols, diminishing in diameter as they 
approached the top of tho building. The height 
or the parasols was at least one-third of the whole 
height of the edifice (said to have been 632 ft. in 
the case of the famous sanctuary of Peshawar, as 
seen by a Chinese traveller). The miniature 
stUpaSi which were used as objects of worship, 
containing small framnenta of sacred texts, called 
dharma-ia'nra^ or religious relics, are only a few 
centimetres in height. 

A Buddhist Sanskrit work, the />t‘vi^dv<td4na, contains a 
description of the mode in which an eiaborate sfdpa was 
ffraduallv erected by a rich Indian merchant. He began by 
having four staircases built on the four sides of the future 
Then he built successively the throe terraces or plinths 
which were to be reached from the staircases. They were sur- 
mounted by the dome or cupola, called * egg * (anda), in which 
there was a hole for the pillar or flagstaff carrying the whole 
series of paraeols (cAattrdoaff). Tho cupola was crowned bj a 
pavilion, or kiosk (harmskd), serving as a base for the pillar, 
which, nsfng from the dome, passed through the pavilion. A 
rain-water pot (vorM-sthOfa) is also mentioned, in which pre- 
oioue stones were deposited. 

The sitUpaa of India may be conveniently divided 
into two olasaeB, according as they were built as 
d&gahas (from Skr. dhatugarhhay ‘receptacle for 
relics’), for the purpose of enshrining some sacred 
relic, or as memorials of some remarkable event in 
the life of a Buddha or other saint. A specimen 
of the latter kind is the famous stUpa of oarnath 
(q.v,), near Benares, situated in the Deer Park 
\v(irgavana)t where Buddha took up his residence, 
with his five disciplei^ when commencing his 
mission as a teacher. The building now consists 
of a stone base 93 ft. in diameter, surmounted by 
a tower in brick- work, rising to a height of 110 ft. 
above the surrounding ruins, and 128 ft. above the 
plain. In his excavations Cunningham found, at 
the depth of 104ft. from the summit, a large stone 
InscriMd with the Buddhist creed, but no relic. 

Near Nagarahfira, in the Kabul valley, there 
were two stupas intended to perpetuate the 
memory of the celebrated meeting of the future 
Buddha with his mythical predecessor, Bipahkara. 
Many other such memorial atupas^ which have now 
disappeared, were seen and described by the devout 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who vbited India be- 
tween A.D. 400 and 800. 

The stupas of Bhilsa (q.o.\ in Central India, the 
most extensive group of topra in India, include the 
eat memorial tope at Sanchl, supposed to have 
en Irailt or commenced by King Atoka (3rd cent. 
B.O.), a massive structure of brick and stones, 
42 ft. high, rising on a stone plinth and surrounded 
by a stone railing containing four beautifully 
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ornamented gates. Stiipa il. of Sftnchl, on the 
other hand, is a relic shrine containing the remains 
of two contemporaries of King A^oka, and st^pa 
HI. has supplied two relic caskets bearing the names 
of two distinguished pupils of Buddha. 

The great tope of Maniky&la in the PanjAb, in 
its lowest deposit, which was discovered just below 
the centre, contains a brass cylindrical casket, 
with an old inscription and several coins of very 
ancient date. This tope is a hemisphere 127 ft. 
in diameter, the total neight of the dome, as it 
now stands, being 92 feet. Pour broad (lights of 
steps facing the cardinal points lead to the top of 
the terrace for the use of pilgrims. In the SonAla 
tope, near MftnikyAla, Cunningham discovered a 
crystal box containing the relic, which was a very 
small piece of bone wrapped in gold-leaf, along 
with a small silver coin, a copper ring, 24 small 
beads of pearl, turquoise, garnet, and quartz. 
These, with the gold-leaf wrappers, make up the 
seven ?'atnas, or jewels, which usually accompanied 
the relic deposits of the old Buddhists, and which 
are still placed in the chortens {q.v.) of the Bud- 
dhists of Tibet. 

Near the ancient town of Sop&rA, in the Th&na 
District of the Bombay Presidency, Indraji in 1881 
opened a large dome-topped mound, the ruins of 
a brick Buddhist atiipa. In the centre of the 
dome, a little below the level of its base, he found 
a large circular stone coffer in which sto^ an egg- 
shaped copper casket surrounded a circle of 
eight small seated copper images of Buddha, well- 
proportioned and gracefully formed. In the copper 
casket were enclosed, one within the other, four 
caskets, of silver, of stone, of crystal, and of gold. 
Between the silver casket and the copper casket 
were gold flowers of seven varieties, and a small 
image of Buddha, sitting cross-legged on a lotus, 
also 13 precious stones of seven kinds, apparently 
taking the place of the seven jewels, and 31 other 
drilled stones of various shapes, intended appar- 
ently as a necklace presented to the relics. Among 
the stones was a well-preserved unworn silver coin, 
with a legend referring to King Yajna Satakarni 
(2ud cent. A.D. ?). The gold cup was found to 
contain 13 tiny pieces of earthenware ; they were 
)rubably believed to be fra^ents of Buddha’s 
legging bowl, which was held in great reverence 
by Buddhists. The idea of the builders of the 
8 tn 2 )a seems to have been to enclose the relics in 
seven envelopes, each more valuable than the one 
below, the clay and brick of the mound being 
reckoned as the least valuable of all. 

In the stiipa of Bha^tiprolu in the Kistna 
District, Madras Presidency, several relic caskets 
were found by Rea in 1891, with interesting in- 
scriptions, in ancient characters (of the Srd cent. 
B.C. or so), declaring two of the caskets to be 
intended for relics of Duddha. 

In the extreme north of India, near the N^Alese 
frontier, in the neighbourhood of the site of Kapila- 
vastu Buddha’s birthplace, W. C. Pepii^, a 

landholder, excavated in Jan. 1898 the brick sti^a 
of Piprawd. In its interior chamber he found a 
stone cofler containing several other vessels in 
which were preserved pieces of bone, quite recog- 
nizable as such. Round the rim of the lid of 
one steatite vase runs an inscription in ancient 
characters of the Maurya type, but without long 
vowels. This is the oldest inscription hitherto 
discovered in India, since it must belong to the 
4th, or perhaps the 5th, century B.C. According 
to the interpretation given by Fleet, the record 
declares that * this is a deposit of relics^ of ^ the 
brethren of Buddha, together with their little 
sisters and with their children and wives,’ and it 
commemorates the enshrining of relics of Buddha’s 
kinsmen and of their families, probably after they 


had been massacred by the king of Kosala, as the 
Buddhist tradition has it The vessels were found 
to contain, besides the bones, a vast number of 
various small ornaments and objects of art— 
two small human fibres in gola-leaf, jewels and 
articles made from them, coriu and crystal beads, 
a coil of flue silver wire, a lion stamped on gold- 
leaf, an elephant, two birds of cornelian and metal, 
gold- and silvor-leaf stars, etc. These were, accord- 
ing to Fleet’s plausible conjecture, apparently the 
trinkets and household treasures of the women and 
the playthings of the children, entombed together 
with their bones by some unknown pious friend of 
the slaughtered people.^ 

3, Artistic value. — From an artistic point of 
view, the sculptures contained in the stone railings 
and huge gates of some stupas are particularly 
interesting and important. Thus the sculptures 
of the eastern gate of the great SAnchi stupa 
abound in life-like representations of the principal 
scenes of the romantic history of Buddha, of stupas 
and their worshippers, of sacred trees and lotus- 
flowers, of elephants, camels, lions, and peacocks, 
of deities, kings, female dancers, etc. The style 
of these sculptures exhibits a strong Persian 
influence, notably in the bell-sliaped capitals of 
pillars. The same style is visible in the splendid 
railings of BhArhiit {q.v,)t the only remains of the 
great Bhftrhut stiipa, which wa.s situated about 
midway between SAnolil and Bodh GayA, the place 
of Buddha’s enlightenment, which is likewise 
marked by the remains of some interesting railings 
dating from the A4oka period. The Bharhiit sculp- 
tures, now mostly in the Calcutta Indian Museum, 
belong to the same period as the SAnchl sculptures 
(c. 200 D.C.), and are particularly valuable for the 
old inscriptions explaining their moaning. The 
highly finished rilievos of the AmarAvati (y.u.) 
stupa, on the other hand, which are now to Ixi 
seen in London, are to some extent an oifshoot of 
GandhAra art, the Greek or Grajco-Buddhist art 
of N.W. India having extended its influen(5e as 
far southward as the course of the Kistna. The 
railings of AmarAvati, judging from the inscrip- 
tions, seem to belong to the end of the 2nd century 
B.C. The best preserved stilpns are those whicn 
form the innermost part of numerous cave temples 
in W. India. There is an oj^en space round them 
for circumambulation, but there is nothing remark- 
able about them from an artistic point of view. 

4. Worship of BtHpaB.-^Stupas were worshifiped, 
not only by circumambulating them, with the right 
side turned towards the stupa, hut also by platdng 
on them flowers, incense, cloth, parasulH, flags, 
great banners, and ornameiitH, by ofi’ering tliein 
coins, by washing them with milk, etc. This 
worship has survived to the present day in 
Buddhist countries— in Hiirnia, where on 
festival occasions a Uiousand candles are burnt 
day after day before the great slupn of Shwe- 
Dagon at Rangoon, which is devoutly believed to 
contain eight hairs of Buddha. The miniature 
stupas of the Buddhists were manufactured in 
great numl^rs for devotional purposes and wor- 
shipped in the houses of the laymen. Buddhist 
monies used to make them with their own hands. 
Large stupas were found in every Buddhist con- 
vent, and the sanctity attributed to them nfipears 
from the reply said to have boon given by the 
then Buddhist community to King Pusyninitra, tlic 
persecutor of Buddhism, when he asked which of 
their sanctuaries they would rather have destroyed, 
the stilpas or the monasteries, and they answered : 
‘The monasteries.’ The relics recently dug out 
from some of the Indian stupas Jiavo become an 
object of veneration to the Buddhists of othei 
countries. When the splinters of Buddha’s bow l 

I See, however, art. Kapilavastu, vol. vli. p. 661^. 
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had bean excavated from the SopM HUpOt the 
Buddhist high-piiest of Ceylon petitioned Govern- 
ment that a small portion of the bowl of the 
world-honoured Gautama might be given to him 
to deposit in the monastery of Adam's Peak— a 
petition which, we need hardly say, was readily 
granted. The relics contained in the Piprfiwft 
ttUpa were offered l^ the Indian Government to 
the king of Siam, who sent an envoy to India to 
receive the relics, and imW to distrioute portions 
of them among the Buddhists of Burma and 
Ceylon. 

5. Who built the at&paa ?— It may be oonfidently 
asserted that kings and princes were not the only 
builders of sfiZpos. The renowned King Har^a 
(7th cent. A.D.) is reported to have erected several 
thousand stUpcUt each about 100 ft. high, along 
the banks of the sacred Ganges. Merchants and 
traders, on the other hand, prevail among the 
donors referred to in the S&nchi and other inscrip- 
tions, and it seems that this class was the chief 
stronghold of Buddhism. 

LiTiutATi7as.>-H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiq\M, London, 
1841 ; A. Cnnningham, TAs Bhuta Topu, do. liM, Reportt 
the Areheeologieari^rvey 0 / India, i. ii. v. xlv., OsloutU, 1871- 
82, The St^pa eS Bharhui, London, 1879 ; Bhogviotal lndra|i, 
Antiquarian Bemaine at ShmdrA and Padana, Botnbsy, 1882 ; 
J. Burgess, Bep&rte cf the AmarawUi and jMgayyapeta 
Buddhiet Stupae, London, 1882, The Aneient Monumenie, 
Templee, and Seiupturee of India, do. 1807, Buddhiet Art in 
India (tr. end enlarged from A. Grttnwedel, Buddhittieehe 
Kunet in Indian, Berlin, 1888), do. 1001 ; A. Rea, South Indian 
Buddhiet Anti^itiee in the Kriehna Dietrict, Madras, 1894; 
A. Foucher, Btude eur Fieonographie bouddhigue de PInde, 
2 pts., Paris, 1809-1906, L'Art mrioo-bouddhiqtu du ^ndhAra, 
do. 1906; C. 11. Pleyte, Die Buddha^Legende in den 
Skulpturen dee Tempele von B&rd-Budur, Amsterdam, 1001; 
M. A. Stein, Sand-huried Ruine qt Khotan, London, 1908; 
W. C. Peppd, *Tht PiprahwA StOpa,* in JRAS, 1899; J. p. 
Fleet, 'The Inscription on the Plpr&wfc Vase,' ib, 1900; J. 
Fergosson, HiH, ^ Indian and Saetem Arehiteeture, rev. 
ed., 2 vols., London, 1910. J, JoLLY. 

STYX.— The name clearly signifies, in respect 
of its derivation, the * horror * or * abomination.’ * 
Homer describes the Thessalian Titaresius,* which 
flows into the Peneus but does not mix with it, as 
an effluent of the Styx, to which it owes its magical 
properties ; for Styx is the most potent sanction 
uf an oath, seeing that it was by the inviolable 
waters of the Styx that the immortals themselves 
swore.* The circumstances and consequences of 
the oath are detailed by Hesiod.^ Zeus dispatches 
Iris to convey the magic water in a golden pitcher, 
and the defaulter is excluded from the Olympian 
community, and remains in a breathless trance for 
a period of nine years until the great cycle is 
complete. It may be said that the gods swear by 
Styx so as to invoke death, and that they issue a 
challenge involving the loss of their divinity in 
case of failure to fulfil the oath. But it was 
natural to ascribe to the gods a sanction which 
men themselves regarded as supremely holy. Thus 
even in the absence of direct evidence we Mould be 
ready to infer that the practice of swearing by Styx 
was current upon earth as well as in heaven. 
However, the fact is proved by the testimony of 
Jiistory. When Gleomenes in exile from Sparta 
tried to persuade the Arcadians to join him and 
march against his countrymen, he was eager to in- 
duce the chieftains to m with him to Nonacris and 
swear by the waters of the Styx that they would 
follow wherever he might leM.* The custom is 
explained by the belief m the deadly nature of the 
Arcadian spring, a dra^ht of whicn was supposed 
to be instantly fatal.* Thus to invoke the waters 
of the magic stream, believing that they would 
kill the man who forswore himself, eonstitnted an 

> See J. B. Hsniaon, Themie, Oembrldge, 1912, p. TA 
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ordeaP like the drinking of bnirs blood or the 
lifting of red-hot bars ; and Styx is accordingly de- 
scribM as she who guards the right* Generally, 
Stygian waters have a magic power either for harm 
or for weal. The Telchines sprinkled the fields of 
the island of Rhodes with Stygian water in order 
to make them unfruitful.* On the other hand, the 
vulnerability of Aohilles' heel was said to be due 
to the fact that Thetis held him by the heel when 
she bathed him in the waters of the Styx to confer 
immortality upon him.* T. Bergk* quotes an 
Arcadian legend that whosoever drank of the 
waters of the Styx on a putioular day of the year 
secured thereby immortality. 

The name seems to have been appropriated 
genetically to rivers which by the weirdness of 
their surroundings or the character of their waters 
were believed to possess a magic virtue. Besides 
the places already named, we read of a Styx in 
Egypt, in Arabia, in Ephesus, in Euboea, and 
elsewhere. Hence it is not surprising that poetic 
imagination should have conceived of Styx as the 
chief river of the under world * and the source of 
Cocytus.’’ But the development of the idea that 
the Styx was a barrier shutting off the infernal 
regions which it encircled in a ninefold sinuosity,* 
and the fable of Charon in whose boat every shade 
must cross the river, are known to us from post- 
Homeric sources. The mythological connexions of 
Styx, as described in the Thcogony, are of minor 
interest. She appears as daughter of Oceanus, 
spouse of Pallas, and mother of Zelos, Nike, 
Kratos, and Bia,* with whose support she assisted 
Zeus in his war with the Titans, 

A. C Pbarson 

SUBCONSCIOUSNESS.— The ‘ question of 
the nature and existence of subconsciousness may 
be said to have begun with Leibniz, although it 
was much later berore the term itself came into 
use. Locke, in attacking the Cartesian view that 
the mind thinks always, or is always conscious, 
had said that, since thinking is an otieration, like 
motion in bodies, it must be intermittent ; further, 
that we cannot think without being sensible of 
it, any more than we can be happy or miserable 
without being aware of it; ana to say that we 
may be conscious at the moment of thinking, but 
forget it immediately, is to make a pure assump- 
tion ; such fleeting impressions, * characters drawn 
on dust, that the first breath of wind effaces,’ 
would be of no value to the soul if they existed.^^ 
Leibniz’s reply was that, as visible Mies and 
movements really depend on. and are made possible 
by, invisible or imperceptiole bodies ana move- 
ments, so there are numberless minute perceptions, 
not sufficiently distinct to be noticed or remetnbered, 
which yet can be inferred from their effects. Not 
only is there at any moment a multitude of im- 
pressions being made on the senses, only a very 
few of which can capture our attention, but also 
there is something remaining in the mind from 
every one of our pcuit thoughts, none of which can 
ever be wholly enaced. In deep sleep, in a faint, 
perhaps even in death, when the unity of conscious- 
ness is broken, the mind splits up into an infinite 
number of minute confused sensations; perhaps 
this is also the natural condition of the waking 
mind of animals. Many of our actions, however 
impulsive and nnmotived in appearance— habits, 
customs, passions— are determined by the pressure 
of these minute unobserved sensations. It is in- 

1 8m srt. OEDSALfOlMk). 

* Bftodiyl. X. 9. * Moiuiiii, xlv. 4Sff. 

4 sutt. AdhUL I. 269. 

0 KteinephiMog. Sohriften, Hslto. 1886, Ii. 701. 
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teresting that the three features introduced by 
Leibniz— the unnoticed impressions of the moment, 
the traces representing past thoughts, the con- 
tinuity and unity of the mind— have remained 
throughout the main elements in the problem 
of suDconaciousness. It was on these * petites 
perceptions* that Leibniz based his doctrine of the 
* pre-established harmony * between soul and body, 
his law of continuity, his identity of indiscem- 
ibles ; * his theory also of the summation of stimuli, 
the continued activity of the soul through the 
deepest sleep, the theory that sensations and per- 
ceptions are really sums of an infinite numlier of 
minute or infinitesimal sensations, etc. Kant 
followed Leibniz, connectiim the idea of subcon- 
sciousness (1) with the differences of degree in 
the clearness and distinctness of ideas; (2) with 
the notion of a chart or field of consciousness, 
some parts of which are brightly, but much the 
greater part dimly^ illumined ; (3) with forget- 
fulness or dissociation, as in his argument that 
there can be no sleep without dreams, that those 
who suppose there is have only forgotten their 
dreams.^ 


In tho diflcustiOD between Sir WillUtm Hamilton, W. B. 
Carpenter, and J. 8. Mill, etc., aa to the existence of uneonteiouM 
mental modifications the question turned mainly upon what 
are now called tubccnteunu ideas. Hamiiton pointed out that 
Locke’s assumption that oonsoiousness and the recollection of 
consciousness are convertihle is disproved hy somnambullim 
and by many dreams, which can only be inferred, from actions 
carrietl out, to have taken place. ^ We are never suddenly 
awakened from a deep sleep vrithout finding ourselves in the 
middle of a dream; the probability therefore is that we are 
always dreaming, or being oonscloui, in sleep, and that we 
forget these dreams because of the contrast and confusion 
between the two worlds of sleep and waking. It is as if the 
brightness of ths real and sensory world dimmed the colours of 
the imaginary world. He accepts the conclusions of T. S. 
Jouffroy 4 that it it the body only that sleeps, the mind being 
constantly awake; that during sleep, while the senses, being 
bodily organs, are torpid on the wnole, one or more of them 
may continue to send Imperfect impressions through to the 
mind ; that the mind, being awake, estimates the importance 
of these, and may, it it so deddes, wake the body ; a slight 
movement of the patient may wake the siok-nurse when the 
much greater sound of a passing wagon fails to do so : many 
persons can awake at a fixed hour, etc. Similar activities of 
the mind and similar modifications exist in waking life along- 
side of the fully conscious ideas. Hamilton details three 
degrees of these : (1) Our acquired habits of mind, the language 
or languages, the sciences we may have learned, and the like ; 
they must have some sort of existence In the mind when they 
are not being actually put Into operation. (2) There are 
systems and habits of wnioh ths mind is unoonaclous in its 
ordinary state, hut which are revealed * in certain extmordinary 
exaltations of the powers,' 0 such as madness, fever, eca ' The 
evidence on this point shows that the mind frequently contains 
whole systems of knowledge, which, though in our normal state 
they have faded into abaoliite oblivion, may, in certain ab- 
normal states, as madness, febrile delirium, somnambulism, 
catalepsy, etc., flash out into luminous consciousness, and even 
throw into the shade of unoonsoiousneai those other systems by 
which they had, for a long period, been ecllpeed and even 
extinguished.** (8) The third group is those ^mental activi- 
ties and passivities, of which we are unconscious, but which 
manifest their existence hy effects of which we are consdous*^ 
—the unconscious, or snheonseious, as it would now be called, 
out of which the oonsolous is built up. 

Hamilton’s examples are partly those of Leibniz 
— perception through the senses, as the green of 
a distant forest is made up of the ^reen of the 
separate trees and even leaves, which are not 
separately viable;* partly new instances, as the 
mediate association of ideas, where one idea 
suggests another through some hidden link, which 
may only afterwards and by special eflfort, if at 
all, be brought to full consciousness again, our 
acquired dexterities and habits, where, according 
to Hamilton, the mind exercises volition and so 


1 See 0. 1. Oerhardt's Introd. in Leibnlx, Nmo Bnay eoneem- 
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far a control over the whole series of acts (in 
speaking or writiiif|[, 6.^.), but has no consciousness 
or deliberate volition in remrd to each separate 
movement in the series. Yot the detailed move- 
ments must be somehow in the mind, before they 
are carried into execution. He proposes therefore 
to regard all such phenomena as implying * latent 
imidifications,’ 'unconscious activities* of the 
mind.^ J. S. Mill, in his Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton*^ Philoaophy,^ disensses the 
* unconscious mental modifications* and points out 
that the acquired knowledge and skill, when not 
in use, are simply capabUitieSt not actions or 
passions at all, whether ‘ latent * or other : 

* I have the power to walk acrou the room, though I am 
ntting on my chair ; but we abould hardly call this power a 
latent act of walking.' * 

The second class of cases referred to by Hamilton, 
unconscious powers revealing themselves in ab- 
normal circumstances, are not latent states of 
mind, but latent memory — 'capabilities of being 
affected, not actual affections.^ The really test 
case is therefore the third — present and actual 
mental modifications of which we are unaware — 
the elements of perception, etc. It is a pure 
assumption that, when an object is perceived, and 
therefore affects the mind, its parts as parts must 
also affect the mind : 

' It is a supposition consistent with what we know of nature, 
that a certain Quantity of a cause may be a necessary condition 
to the production of any of the effot^l.'* 

With regard to the mediate associations and 
acts of dexterity, Mill rejects Hamilton’s test of 
memory— that what we cfo not remember cannot 
have been in our consciousness at all ; an evanescent 
consciousnesa may be followed by an evanescent 
memory ; if the consciousness is too fleeting to fix 
the attention, a fortiori the remembrance of it 
must be so also.* In turning over the pages of a 
book which we are rapidly reading, we must form 
a conscious purpose to turn each page, but, * the 
purpose having oeen instantly fulfilled, the atten- 
tion was arrested in the process for too short a 
time to leave a more than momentaiy remembrance 
of it.** The interest of the sensations or ideas is 
momentary ; there is nothing to associate any one 
of them particularly with our permanent interests, 
and BO they lapse immediately from the mind. On 
the other nand, Mill agrees with Hamilton that 
there are unconscious modifications, but they are 
of the nerves, not of the mind. 

A wound is unnoticed In the heat of battle : ' The auppoeition 
which seeme moat probable is, that the nerves of the particular 
part were affected as they would have been by the mine («use 
in any other clrcumstenoes. hut that, the nervous centres being 
intensely occupied with other impressions, the affection of the 
local nerves did not resoh them, and no sensation was excited. '7 
Bo with mediate association: 'The chain of 
causation being continued only physically, by one 
organic state of the nerves succeeding another 
so rapidly that the state of mental conscious- 
ness appropriate to each is not produced.** So 
in perception generally, and in feelings or 
emotions, where we appear to have a complex 
resultant of a multituae of simple impressions 
and feelings: 

'The elementary feelings may then he said to be latently 

E resent, or to be present but not In consciousness. The truth, 
owever, is that the feelings themselves are not present, oon- 
Boiously or latently, but that the nervoua modifications which 
are their usual antecedents have been present, while the con- 
sequents have been frustrated, and another consequent has been 
produced instead.'* 

This is W. B. Carpenter’s well-known principle 
of * unconscious cerebration ’ ’*— mental changes, of 
the results of which we subsequently become con- 
scious, going on * below the plane * of consciousness, 
1 P. 861. * London, *1867, oh. xv. 
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during deep sleep, or when the attention is wholly 
absorbed by other trains of thought; we are 
trying to recollect something, a name or the like, 
and fail ; later, when we are doing something 
quite different, the name may oome suddenly into 
our mind, in O. W. Holmes’s picturesque pnrase, 

* delivered like a prepaid parcel, laid at the door 
of consciousness like a foundling in a basket.*^ 
The suggestion is that we voluntarily, or at least 
through our conscious efforts, set going certain 
processes in the brain, which continue while our 
consciousness is otherwise occupied, work out the 
result Iw themselves, and send it up into conscious' 
ness. Carpenter gives numerous instances of how 
the automatic motor apparatus, in speaking, 
writing, drawing, and many other forms, reveals 
thoughts, memories, new ideas, which are so 
strange to the individual that he cannot accept 
them as his own ; in particular, many of the 
phenomena of spiritualism may be so explained — 
table-turning, planchette* writing, and other means 
of tapping tlie buried experiences and imaginings 
of the self. Mediate association he also explains 
by the * doctrine of resultants,* and our complex 
perceptions in the same way as Mill. In rapid 
reading, calculating, etc., the individual letters or 
numbers are not separately noted, although in 
learning to read and to calculate it must have 
been so. 

* An ImprsMion made by It [the individoal number] upon the 
nerebrum, which doee not produce any oonaoUmt reoogmitlon of 
its numerical value, cornea to be adequate for the evolution of 
the result's 

The development of thoughts, plans, inventions, 
compositions, in the mind of genius, and in ordinary 
mortals, both normally and also in abnormal, ex- 
cited, absorbed states; the influence of moral 
character upon action, of intellectual character 
and experience upon decisions ; the influence of 
prejudice, post experiences and associations, for- 
gotten so far as the individual sources are oon- 
cemed^all these are instances of the unconscious 
or rather the subconscious in mind, which Carpenter 
interprets in this physiological way. Practically 
the same explanation is adopted by G. H. Lewes 
in ProhUvM of Life ana Mina,* Meantime 
G. T. Fechners Elemente der Peychophynk* 
brought about a return to Leibniz*8 views upon 
the nature of consciousness; consciousness in its 
kind and degree depends upon the * psychophysical 
activity.’ 

* Enrantiatly it ii just the same prlndple that man's psyoho- 
physiml activity must exceed a certain Intensity, In order that 
any oonsoiousness or waking shall take place, and that during 
waking life every special determination of this activity, whether 
excited bv a stimulus or arising spontaneously, and which to 
capable of giving a special determination of consciousness, must 
exceed a certain intensity, in order really to be conscious.' ^ 

He introduced the analogy of a wave, or curve, its 
height at any point indicating the intensity or 
other quantitative value of the impression repre* 
sented at the corresponding point on the base. 
The height of the wave as a whole must somowliere 
exceed a given limit, in order that there shall be 
any consciousness; this is the main threshold, 
corresponding to the main or total wave. This 
wave in its turn is the resultant of an * under 
wave,’ and of a number of ‘over waves,* each of 
which again has its threshold. Even those ideas 
of which the wave-crests are * under- threshold ’ or 

* subliminal’ may contribute to the raising of the 
total wave over the threshold. 

Thus ' every perception of things that we know vividly, a 
house, a person, draws through association a mass of other 
ideas with it, which remain in the unconscious, and yst, un- 

i Quoted in Carpenter, p. 520, from M$ehanitm in Thought 
and MoralH, Boston, 1871, p. 41. 

* P. 680. 

* 2tid ser., London, 1877, prob. iii., ' Animal Automatism,* ch, 
iv., * Consciousness and Unoonsoiousness.' 

4 Leipaig, 1869, 81889. A >11. 454. 


oonsdotts as thsy ars, constitute tor us the moaning of the 
bouse, of the person, which otherwise would count merely ss a 
spot of colour for the eye.'i 

All the systems and ideas in the mind of the 
individual are connected, or continuous, sublimi- 
nally, while above the threshold they may be 
discrete, separate, whether simultaneously or 
successively ; in the same way there is continuity 
between the minds of all living organisms, although 
the consciousness of one may normally have no 
touch with that of another. Different psycho- 
physical conditions may raise or lower the general 
threshold, in the one cose breaking up the con- 
tinuous into discrete life (as in the splitting of 
personality), in the other case combining discrete 
individuals into a higher unity perhaps in the 
tribal consciousness or^ again in the unity of 
consciousness from tho right and left halves of the 
human brain, or from the segments of radiate 
animals, etc.). It is also an important part of 
Fechner’s theory that the intensity of consciousness 
varies with the amount of continuity or dis- 
continuity ; when the soul Ls split into two or 
more, the intensity of the consciousness in each i.s 
proportionately reduced.® In the of the 
smaller or over- waves the same principle holds ; 
they correspond to tho variations of attention and 
discrimination in the individual’s consciousness. 
The more widely the attention is spread or diffused, 
the less the intensity of each idea ; the more con- 
centrated or limited, the higher the intensity of 
the thoughts that are its object.* It is really tho 
dissociation that explains the low intensity of 
subconscious states — not vice versa, Harald Hoff- 
ding pointed out that in many of the instances 
given by Carpenter and others ‘not conscious* 
means ‘not self-conscious.** We do not reflect 
upon such ideas sufficiently for their relation to the 
seif or Ego to be brought out. On the other hand, 
it is impossible not to accept the law of continuity 
for the psychical as in the physical world, or to 
regard even the unconscious in mind as simply a 
lower degree, a ‘continuation backwards of the 
series of degrees of consciousness.** 

William James* ridicules the notion of un- 
conscious mental states as a ‘ sovereign means for 
believing what one likes in psychology, and of 
taming what might become a science Into a 
tumbling-ground for whimsies.* In his detailed 
analysis and criticism of the supposed proofs he 
rests partly (1) on rapid and therefore easily 
forgotten consciousneas, partly (2) on split-off 
consciousness, (3) on brain-tract stimulation without 
ooDsciousness. 

' There are all kinds of short-cuts in the brain ; and pro<-.ew<*M 
not aroused strongly enough to give any “ idea " dl»tiii<M, enough 
to be a premise may, nevertheless, help to determine just that 
resultant process of whose psychic accompaniment the said 
idea would ^ a premise, if the idea existed at all.*7 

This would account for the supposed unconscious 
inferences in perception-— d.^., recognizing persons 
by their voices, where the determining fact may 
be the quality of tlie overtones in the voice, of 
which the peroii>ient has no conscious knowledge. 
Learning and skill James regards as predispositions 
— not.ideas, but particular collocations of molecules 
in certain tracts of the brain«* So instincts are 
mechanical actions of the nervous system ; our 
rapid judgments of size, distance, etc., are simply 
cerebral associations, mechanisms either mbom or 
acquired by habit.* But the main criticism is (4) 
that the theory springs from a confusion between 
having an idea at a given moment and knowing 
about the idea afterwards— between a state of 

1 P. iOl. « P. 687, * P. 641. 

4 OutlinM of Pttychologyt tr. Mary E. Lowndes, London, 1898, 
p. 72. 

» P. 82. 

8 Tho PrineipUt of Psychology, London, 1891, 1. 162 f. 

7 P. 167. » P. 168. * P. 169. 
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raind as a subjective fact and the objective thing 
it knows.' A given idea must be fully conscious, 
or it does not exist at all ; something else is there 
which may be a substitute for the given idea, may 
take its place, but is not it. This may be a brain- 
process, or it may be another idea. Tlie same idea 
18 not sometimes less, sometimes more, clear and 
distinct ; even obscure feelings are exactly as they 
are felt to be ; attention or introspection does not 
alter elements that are already present ; it may 
cause them to be replaced by others. The differ- 
ence is that some ideas cognize the same object 
more fully, completely, adequately, than other 
ideas which refer to the same objects ; but the 
latter are not in themselves vague or indistinct 
ideas. These are purely relative notions, relative 
to the way in which ideas represent objects. In 
the chapter on ‘ The Stream oi Thought,^ however, 
James seems to adopt the theory of the sub- 
conscious in a thorougli -going form.^ 

The stream of thought ih in very laive degrree constituted bv 
fceUngfs of tendency, ilie ' free water of cousoiousness,* in whloh 
‘every definite image is steeped and dyed.‘ With each such 
image there 'goes the scriHe of its relations, near and remote, 
the dying ooho of whence it came to us, the dawning sense of 
whither It Is to lead. The signifleanoe, the value, of uie image, 
is all In this halo or penumbra that surrounds and escorts It,— 
or rather that is fused into one with it.' * 

Differonces in the shade of meaning with which 
the same common word may be used, lapses of 
speech or writing, etc., illustrate the existence of 
the ‘psychic overtone, suffusion, or fringe.** The 
fringe Is caused by the stirring of faint brain 
processes, or rather it represents their influence 
upon our minds ; but, as James protests,* this does 
not mean that the fringe is a kind of psychic 
material by which sensations are made to oonere ; 
it is simply ‘part of the object cognized,— sub- 
stantive if and things appearing to the mind 
in a fringe of rehttions,* It is especially in refer- 
ence Uy meanings that he makes use of this con- 
ception ; as on p. 281, or again on p. 472 : 

* Thf. sense of our meanina it an entirely peculiar eUmenH ef 
the thought. It ia one of those evanescent and “transitive" 
facts of mind whloh introspection cannot turn round upon, and 
isolate and hold up for examination. ... In the (somewhat 
clunisv) terminology 1 have used, it pertains to the “ fringe" of 
the subjective state, and is a “ feeling of tendency," whose neural 
counterpart is undoubtedly a lot of dawniog and dying processes 
too faint and oomplex to bo traced.’ 

Thus ‘Bubconsciousness,’ like ‘unconsciousness,’ 
has come to mean a variety of different things to 
different psychologists ; the simplest standpoint is 
that of Sully or Ward, that there are degrees in 
consciousness, and that the subconscious represents 
the lower degrees, short of unconsciousness. 

‘There are degrees of oonsciousness. In addition to the 
region of our distiiK^t oonsciousness, there is a vast regioti of the 
subconscious or faintly conscious. This domain consists of all 
those psychical elements, whioh enter into and colour the 
conscious state of the time, but whloh are not discriminated or 
distinguished. . . . With this wide obscure region of the sub- 
conscious, there stands contrasted the narrow luminous region 
of the clearly conscious.* > In the theory of attention, Sully 
adds, we are confronted with the fact ' that ptyehical phenomena 
present themselvet in v/nequal degrees of dcAnileneee or die- 
tinctnesSf or, to express the fact otherwise, tnat they may be 
more or less prominently present in oonsciousness, or may take 
up more or less of the conscious attitude. ... At any moment 
we may become aware of the presenoe of such vague elements 
as bodily sensations, half-developed reooUeotions, obscure and 
indefinable feelings. This dim twilight region may be marked 
off as that of the sab-oonscloos.*^ 

Two aasumptioiiB are made in thene BtatemenlA, 
which may be questioned : (1) that there are 
degrees of consciousness, and (2) that what wc are 
conscious of is psychical— sensations, recollectionH, 
feelings. The existence of degrees of consciouHness 
is also pressed in his most recent work by James 
Ward.* 

» P.172. *P. 224ff. » P.265. 

4 P. 268. » Ih. note 2. 

* J. Sully, Outlines of Psiyohology\ liOndon, 1885, p. 74. 

7 tb. reviMd ed., London, 1896, p. 78. 

8 Psychological Prhieiplee^ Camnridge, 1918, p. 90 fl. 


Since there is, above the threshold of consciousness, a gradual 
rbe In the iutenidty of impressions, as attention is directed to 
them, we can hardly suppose that before this point ‘tlieir 
intensity changed instantly from sero to a finite quantity.’ 
Rather * there was an ultra-limlnal or sub-liminal phase where 
too it onW changed continuously. The latter alternative coii- 
Btitutea the hypotheids of subconw'Jousness.’l He adds that 
the h>'pothesls of subconeciousness is in the main nothing but 
* the application to the facts of presentation of the law of con- 
tinuity. Its introduction Into psychology was In fact due to 
Leibniz, who first formulated that law. *8 

But ideoH as well as impressions rise and fall in 
consciousness; those ideas wliich are not for the 
moment in the mind, or not fully presented, cannot 
be said to be wholly outside of tlie mind, or non- 
existent ; they are not mere possibilities ; there is 
always a tendency towards their realization — i.e, a 
psychical disposition, which other dispositions, or 
actualities of thought, may hinder or may assist. 
To the range of this second form of sub-conscious- 
ness, that of mental dispositions or tendencies, 
there are no assignable limits.* 

A third meaning of subconsciousness is tlic 
split-off consciousness, which may be illustrated 
by^ H. Bergson. Conscious states, as he has 
pointed out, have two quite distinct a.spects, and 
much of the difhculty of such questions as that of 
subconsciousness arises from the confuaion between 
them. 

' Our perceptions, sensations, emotions and Ideas occur under 
two aspects : the one clear and precise, but impersonal ; the 
other oonfused, ever changing, and inexpressible.' « ' Sensations 
. . . seem to me to be objects as soon as 1 isolate and name thoui, 
and In the human soul there are only processes 'States of 
oonsciousness [i.e. processes], even when successive, permeate 
one another, and in the simplest of them Uie whole soul can be 
reflected.’ » ‘It Is only an inaccurate psyoholoffy, misled by 
language, which will show us the soul determined oy sympathy, 
aversion, or hate as though by so many forces pressing upon 
it. These feelings, provided they go deep enough, eacn make 
up the whole soul, since the whole content of the soul Is 
reflected in each of them.’ 7 

But not every impresaion is incorporated into 
this mass of conscious states ; the suggestions of 
hypnotism, the impulses of hereditary vice, the 
unfinished notions of a false education, tend to 
form secondary, parasitic selves, which continually 
encroach upon the main self, and restrict its 
freedom.® This is a difterent interpretation of 
subconsciousness; the secondary selves are sub- 
conscious to the main self, which may, however, 
at any time assert its strength. 

* At the very minute when the act (suggested by the parasitic 
self] 1m going to be performed, something may revolt against It. 
It is the deep-seated self rushing to the surface. It is the outer 
crust bursting, suddenly giving way to an irresistible thrust.'* 
So for Bergson the continuity of the past is 
guaranteed tor the present self. Subconsciousness 
may refer either to the, healthy and normal way in 
which the essential and valuable is picked out 
from the wealth of possible impressions and ideas 
which constitute the self ; or again it may refer to 
the abnormal and unhealthy tunctioning, against 
the self, or at least independently of the self, on 
the part of groups and masses of the ideas of the 
past ; or finally it may refer to the supernormal 
way in which thoughts, inspirations of genius, 
moral ideals, are elaborated in tlie subconscious 
worksbojs throwing up into consciousness only 
their finished products. It is in the lost two 
senses that the word is most frequently used in 
moiiern pathology and occultism. See art. Un- 
CON8CIOU.SNKSS. 

LiTsaATURS.— Desides the works moniioned in the footnotes, 
see Alois Hofler, Psyehologief Vienna, 1897, p. 270 IT. ; J. 

1 P. 91. » P. 08. * P. 98. 

4 Time and Fret Will, Eng. tr., London, 1912, 129. 

» P. ISl. * P. 98. 7 1‘. 

* P. 109 ; BO In Matter and Memory, tr. N. M. Paul and W. 8. 
Palmer, London, 1911, p. 188, he dew5rib..8 our character as ‘ the 
actual iiynthesis of all our past states ' ; we use the whole of our 
lived experience ; true we possesH only a sununary or digest of 
it, but at any moment it is the useful which consciousness picks 
out, rejet'ting the superfluous in this great mass of material 
which is potentially ojien to it. 
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Jastrow, TK$ StjAeomeUm, London, 1006; C. G. Jung, Ptyeho- 
Um qf the Uwonectouit itr. Beatrioo If. liinue, do. 1917, 
CoUeded Papers on Analvtical Peyokolog^. ed. Oonttonoo E. 
Long, do. 1917, mm. chs. xiv. and xv. ; C. Llojd Morgan, An 
Introduction to Comparative Psychology, do. 1894, cht. i. and 
li. ; P. W. H. Myera, i/utium Personality, 9 vola, do. 1908; 
B. B. Titchenar, Lectures on the Blementary Psychology of 
Feeling and Attention, New York, 1008; A. M. Bodkin,^^6 
Subconscious Factors of Mental Process,' Mind, new ser., xvl. 
[1907] ; * Symposium on the Suboonscious,' ed. Morton Prince, 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, il., New York, 1907 : Gnldo 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology, tr. H. Manaoorda, London, 
1908, ch. vii., * Conacioosnesa* 

J. Lewis McIntyre. 

SUBJECTIVISM and SUBJECTIVITY. 

— Theae are terms generally used to denote that 
t.v[^ of uhilosopliical and theological thought 
which raakeB the thinking and feeling subject the 
chief factor in experience. Though the terms are 
often regarded as interchangeable, thev sliould be, 
and generally are, distinguished, subjectivism being 
confined to the various forms of philosophiccd 
theory, and subjectivity to the theological. For 
our present purpose it will be convenient to main- 
tain this distinction. 

Subjectivism may therefore bo further defined 
as (1) that form of pure subjective idealism which 
would limit the mind to the consciousness of its 
own states and deny the possibility of objective 
knowledge of things in themselves ; (2) that philo- 
sophical theory which lays chief stress on the 
function of the subjective factor in constituting 
experience, and asserts the subjective origin ot 
forms of perception ; (3) that type of ethical theory 
which finds in feeling, and especially in the feeling 
of happiness, the chief aim or morality. 

1. Pnilosophical. — On the philosophical side 
subjectivism, or mentalism, as it is called by some 
moaern writers, has a long and interesting history. 
It has been a powerful factor in every form of 
idealism. Idealistic systems indeed may be said 
to have varied mainly in the extent to which they 
have allowed prominence to the subjective element 
in knowledge. In modem philosophy Descartes’s 
’ Cogito ergo sum * is the starting-point, but it is 
not until Berkeley that we find subjectivism 
carried to its logical conclusion. His position is 
that all knowleage is relative to the subject or 
perceiving mind, and therefore that the world of 
objects is no more than an inference from those 
subjective experiences which are the only immedi- 
ate sources of knowledge. Though Berkeley’s 
theory is crudely stated and one-sided, it marked 
a real advance in speculation and made the old 
forms of dogmatic dualism impossible. Its author 
was certainly not consistent, and. when he found 
that his formula *esse—percipi^ did not cover 
the facts, he assumed the existence of a divine 
mind, or a number of minds like our own, to be 
the vehicles of ideas.! Another ^pe of sub- 
jective idealism is found in J. G. Fichte, whose 
epistemological point of departure is described as 
an absolute Ego— not to be identified with any 
individual subiect— which sets up a non*£go over 
against it. This 80*called solipsism (j.o.), how- 
ever, Fichte does not logically carry through, for 
he is compelled to find certain r^ities In the 
world of the non-Ego in order to give to the moral 
will some reasonable end or aim. A further de- 
velopment of subjectivism is seen in Leibniz’s 
doctrine of self-determining monads, by which he 
sought to combat the prevalent materimism which 
would make thoughts the objects of sense^experi* 
ence. Leibniz asserted the priority of spirit and 
maintained the rights of the thinking subject as 
over against the substance of Spinoza or the atoms 
of the empiricists. At the same time he admitted 
the necessity to thought of certain sense-given 
material. It was left to Kant to find a way out 
of these pa^oxes and contradictions by a more 
searching critical process. He laid the foundation 


of all future idealism by carrying out a *Coper- 
nican revolution ’ in the relations between mind and 
the universe, or subject and object. 

*SuppoM ws try now,* he leye, * whether better euooeet may 
not attend ue In the problems of metaphysics il we assume 
objects to be under a neoessity of adapung themselves to the 
nature of our cognition.' l 

On this basis Kant proceeds to establish the place 
of the mind and its synthetic activity in the 
forming of experience, with a success which is now 
universally acknowledged. He argued that * per- 
ception without conception is blmd, conception 
without perception is empty,’ At the same time 
he vindicated the place of the object in such a way 
as to show that the categories of the understanding 
are not valid for objects apart from experience. 
While it is true that * understanding makes 
nature,’ it makes it out of given material, viz. the 
phenomena or data of sensibility. His vindication 
of the subjective factor in knowMge underlies all 
the various fonus of modem idealism, though they 
differ widely in the importance which they assign 
to it. While the priority of mind in the epistemo- 
logical process is now generally conccaed, the 
l>mance oetween subjective and oujective must be 
maintained. It is recognized that they go together 
and that they represent an antithesis which is of 
quite gradual growth. Psychology points to a 
close parallelism in the orijnn and growth of the 
consciousness of the intemm and external worlds, 
of the Ego and the non-Ego. Neither can exist 
without the other, and to exalt the one over the 
other is to give a one-sided presentation of the 
facts. 

a. Ethical. — In ethics subjectivism is that form 
of moral philosophy which nuds the end of moral 
action in a subjective state or feeling. This feeling 
is generally aesorlbed as one of happiness, and 
conduct wnich tends to arouse and foster it is 
regarded as good, while conduct which defeats it 
or produces the opposite— pain — is bad. ^ In the 
history of ethics subjectivism appears either as 
hedonism or as eudemonism (g^.v.). As the 
former it lays chief stress on feelings of renaual 
gratification as the end to be sought, while the 
latter interprets feeling in the more intellectual, 
or even spiritual, sense as contentment or happi- 
ness resulting in well-being. In the former, too, 
the happiness of the individual is the chief end 
in view, but in eudsemonism it is generally the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number that is 
sought Wre hedonism is practically confined to 
the Cyrenaics of the ancient world. They argued 
that the good of man consists in the sentient 
pleasure of the moment, and therefore to seek as 
much enjoyment as possible is the best and wisest 
course. Aristippus, e.g,, held the extreme sub- 
jectivist position that we know nothing of things 
save the impression they make on our senses. 
From this it was an easy inference that pleasure, 
or the * smooth motion* of sense, is the only 
cognizable good, and that the part of wisdom is 
calmly and resolntely to pursne it. 

Epunirus accepts this position in ao far as he 
recognizes that pleasure is the chief good of 
man and pain the chief evil, but he is very far 
from confining pleasure to the gratification of the 
bodily senses. He regards the pleasures of the 
mind as more important, and more worth striving 
after, than those of the body, as they involve 
memory and anticipation as well as immediate 
enjoyment. The happiness at which he aims is 
thus a finer and more lasting thing than mere 
vulgar sensualism, though it is still dependent on 
sensation. It is this wider interpretation of 
happiness that underlies aU the later forms of 
eudmmonistic ethics. Shaftesbury, e,g., r^rds 
inner satisfaction as the end of moiids; Lotze 
s PrvfSot to CWfioiM BscmoiA 
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claims feeling as the only real and final standard 
of value ; while the utilitarians find the goal of all 
moral action in the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. There is no question that 
happiness, especially in the wider and deeper sense 
now generally given to it, is a legitimate end of 
imman action. But, when it is claimed that it is 
the only end, the claim must be resisted. There 
are many ends which are entirely legitimate 
objects or pursuit, altogether independently of the 
feelings which they may excite. No system of ethics 
will satisfy which fails to take these into account. 

3. Theological.— On the theological side of our 
inquiry subjectivity may be defined as that theory 
which finds the organ and criterion of religious 
truth in the intimations of the religious consmous- 
ness rather than in history or revelation. All 
mystical theology, s.^., tends to exaggerate the 
subjective element, in so far as it rests on a direct, 
secret, and incommunicable knowledge of God, as 
oppos^ to that which is mediated through creatures 
or through revelation. Mystical expenence, how* 
ever, has this peculiarity, viz. that it implies a 
type of consciousness the end of which is to fuse 
subject and object into an undifferentiated one, or 
to absorb the individual in the whole. It involves 
union of the soul with God, though God is known 
only in and to the religious consciousness. It was 
Schleiermacher among theologians who first formu- 
lated this’principle and so emphasized the function 
of the religious consciousness as to vindicate the 
independent reality of religion apart from know- 
ledge and morality. He did so by insisting that 
religion belongs, not to the remon of reason, con- 
science, or will, but to that of feeling — the feeling 
of absolute dependence. It is throu^ this feeling, 
or consciousness, that God makes Himself known 
to man. The appeal, therefore, in the first 
instance, is not to history or Scripture, but to 
Christian experience. *lTue religion is sense 
(Sinn) and taste for the Infinite.* Schleiermacher 
was by no means consistent in his subjective inter- 
pretation of religion, for he always re^^arded it as 
a historical phenomenon and held that it could not 
be rightly understood apart from history. He laid 
special stress on the iiiiportance of the historical 
person of Jesus Christ for Christianity and finds 
in the redemption wrought by Him the essence of 
His religion. 

At the same time, m Hdffdinff layB, * He never abandoned the 
conviction that the innermost life of men must be lived in 
feeling, and that thin, and this alone, can bring men into Im- 
mediate relation to the Highest.' f 

Schleiermacher’s doctrine has had immense influ- 
ence on all subsequent theology, especially in the 
importance that it assigned to religious experi- 
ence. Kitschl is at one with him on this point, 
and finds the materials for Christian theology in 
the consciousness of redemption, though with nim 
it is the consciousness of the community rather 
than of the individual that is concerned. But he 
difiers from Schleiermacher in arguing that the 
whole basis of the Christian system is tbe definite 
historical revelation in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
At the same time he still furtlier emphasizes tbe 
subjective element in theology in contending that 
religious beliefs are invariably jud^ients of value. 
By this he means that they are to be estimated by 
their worth or value for the percipient self, acconl- 
ing to the pleasure or pain wliich they arouse. He 
says : 

* Religious knowledge moves In Independent value-hidgments, 
which relftte to man’s attitude to the world, and call forth 
feelings of pleasure or pain, in which man either enjoys the 
dominion over the world vouchsafed to him by Ood, or feoie 
grievously the lack of God's help to that end.’ > 

~ Quoted in W. B. Selbie, Schleiermacher: a Critical and 
Hiitarieai Study t London, ]9l.\p. 186. , 

* The Chrietian Doctrine 0/ JuotijUatUm and Reeonciliatwn^ 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, p. 205. 


Largely under the influence of Kitschl and his 
followers there has arisen a marked tendency in 
moflem theology to lay stress on the experimental 
prooesB. To some extent this has been a reaction 
against the excessive objectivism of the older 
orthodoxy, which interpreted Christianity purely 
in terms of a supernatural revelation. Human 
nature was regarded as essentially alien to the 
divine, and needing some powerful influence or 
impression from without in order to arouse its 
latent spiritual canaoities. In contrast to this, 
emphasis is now laid rather on the fact that 
religion is natural to man and is to be found in the 
development of his religious consciousness. Great 
importance is therefore attached to the study of 
this development both in tbe individual and in the 
race. This has jj^ven quite a new place to tlie 
psychology of religion, particularlyinthe adolescent 
stages or numan development. There is no doubt 
as to the weight to be assigned to this subjective 
process, but the reaction in its favour goes too far 
when it is suggested that we can find here a com- 
plete explanation of religions phenomena. Ex- 
perience can be truly gauged only when it is 
possible to give an answer to the question, Ex- 

erience of what, or of whom? *The immediate 

eliverances of the Christian consciousness’ are 
really meaningless apart from the historic facts on 
which they rest and which have called them forth. 
Nor is man’s proved capacity for religion a suffi- 
cient basis on which to build, apart from the action 
of objective forces without, which serve to elicit it 
and regulate the course of its action. In other 
words, God must be taken into account and soine- 
tliing like revelation allowed for before the full 
story can be told. It is no doubt a great gain to 
have escaped from the old rigid supernaturtdlsm, 
which seemed to impose religion on man as some- 
thing from without, and essentially alien to his 
being ; but it is an equally false view of the situa- 
tion to regard religion as a mere emanation of 
man’s consciousness without any objective reality 
to which it can correspond. The right solution of 
the problem is to be found in giving the proper 
enipbasis to both the subjective and the objective 
elements, and not enhancing the one at the 
expense of the other. 

Litkratitrk.— i. Pa JLoso/'Hf c A L.—HlHtorie» of Phliotiophy, 
such as J. B. Erdmann, 2 vois., Berlin, ^1896-96, Enir. tr., 
8 vols., London and New York, 1890; W. WlndeibRnd, 
Freiburg, 1890-02, Eng. tr., I#ondon and Now York, 1W8; 
Berkeley, IVorke^, ed. A. Campbell Fraser, 4 vols., Oxford, 
1901 ; Toon Watson, Kant and hie Knalieh Oritice, Glasgow, 
1881; W. Wallace, Prolegomena to the Study of HegeVe I^ilo- 
K/phy and LogUflfOxtord^ 1804. 

ll. KTHJCAL.—a. Pfleideren JSuddmaniemne und ffgoiemue, 
Ijei)>zig, 1880; J. Watson, Hedonietic Theorien, from Aria- 
tippns to Spencer, Glasgow, 1806 ; H. Sldgwick, Outtinea of 
the Hiatory of Ethicat, fiondon, 1802. 

ill. TiikoL001CAL.~E. Caird, The Evolution of Religion 
(Gifford liectures), 2 vols., London, 1804 ; L. F. Stearns, The 
Evidence of Christian Experience, New York and London, 
1800; D. W. Forrest, The Christ of History and of Kxperi- 
emt^, Edinburgh, 1001 ; J. W. Oman, Schleiermacher' a Speeches 
on Religion, Ix)ndon, 1808. W. B. SELBIE. 

SUBLAPSARIANISM. — Sublapsarianisin is 
the name given to that milder form of Calvinistic 
predcstinarian doctrine (called also infralapsarian- 
miii) in which the act of God, in decreeing to save 
some (election) and pass by others, is prcHuincii 
to have in view inaiiKind as already fallen, and 
sunk in corruption, in contrast with ilie supra- 
lapsarian form of the same doctrine, in which 
mankind are supposed to be regarded simply as 
creatures, not having done either good or evil. 
The distinction U not made by ('alvin, hut appears 
in the theologians who imincfliately succeeded 
him. By help of it the grace of God is thought 
to he enhanced to those that are saved, and His 
justice vindicated in the passing over of others, 
since, the whole race being already a masm 
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dawMLta^ not any. have a claim on His mercv. 
It is the sublapsarian view that has commonly 
commended iteolf to Calvinists, and -appears in 
their symbols. The canons of the Synoa of Dort, 
are sublapsarian. 

Bee, more fully, artt. Calvinism, Supralap- 
SARIANISM, where also consult literature. 

tjAMBS ORR 

SUBORDINATION. - Subordination (su6^ 
ordiriafio, vrorayif rd^ews) is a technical term used 
in Christian theolo^ to describe a relationship 
existing between the Bon and the Father, ana 
more rarely a relationship of the Spirit to the 
Father and the Son. 

The doctrine of subordination was, as Dorner 
alhrms, *an auxiliary doctrine,’^ and assumed 
various forms before a satisfactory theological 
formulation of it was achieved by the Nicene 
theologians. The Nicene doctrine is thus defined 
by K. L. Ottley ; 

* The Father (o , aurMtot) is the fountaln-hoad or root of 

Deity (nrjyv rijc de^Tijroc). The Son and the Spirit, 

thoti(rh co-eternal and co-equal, are subordinate In rank, because 
the IHvine essence in them is derived from the Father. So in 
the language of Nicene theologians, the Father alone is 
dWeeTrroc, the Son is y«ei/i}Td« : the Falhor alrtot, the Sou 
atriardr: the Father is o the Son is of Divine essence 

... An the original source of the Son’s Deity, the 
Father may be termed “greater" than the Son. . . . The 
subordination is a rdfif not of time, but involved in the 
relationship of cause and effect. Such suhordinaliou is entirely 
compatible with e(pialitpr of essence and majesty. So far the 
Ni<%ne theology recognises the subordinationist views which 
hoi! prevaile<i and had been carried to excess in third century 
writers.’ 2 

Episcopiua (the 17th cent. Arminian theologian) 
has orieuy summarized it thus : 

‘Oeneratio divina est fundamentuni subordinatioiiis inter 
P. et F. Plus est esse a nullo quam esse ah alio, geuerare quam 
generari.’* 

Although the dogmatic theologians have been 
inclined to base their doctrine on metaphysical 
grounds and to find it in the notion of generation 
or derivation, its basis is primarily Scriptural. 
Apart from the numerous passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels which set forth the Son as obedient to the 
Fatner in His incarnate life and as living on earth 
only to accomplish His Father’s 'will, there are 
many other pa.ssages which set forth this filial 
subordination as being a feature of the eternal 
(not merely of the temporal and mundane) relations 
of the Son to the Father. NT writers who are 
in no sense Adoptianist,^ but hold the Logos 
Christology and believe in an eternal and pre- 
existent Christ, are explicit teachers of this sub- 
ordination. Thus the author of the Fourth Gosi>el 
cites .Tesus as saying, * I and the P'ather are one’ 
(10“; cf. H 17®) and also ‘The Father is greater 
than I’ (14““). St. Paul, althougli in Ph 2® he 
wTites of the Son tliat He was originally * in the 
fonn of God ’® and is ‘ before all things ’ (Col 
yet affirms that at the conclusion of His redemptive 
mission ‘shall the Son also himself be subjected 
unto him that did subject all things unto him, 
that God may be all in all’ (1 Co 15“). The writer 
of the Hebrews, while atlirmiug, on the one hand, 
that the Son is the effulgence (draj^aa-fia) of His 
Fatlier’s glory and the very image of His substance 
{xapaKT^p Ttjt vToardtretas) (1®), yet asserts, on the 
other hand, that he, * though ue was a Son, yet 
learned obedience by the things which ho suffered ’ 
(5® ; cf. 2^®*-). Thus, althougli the text of Scripture 
plainly taught the suliordination, subjection, or 
obedience or the Son to the Father, yet it was a 
belief never held strongly without some danger to 
Christian orthodoxy, as is evident from a study 
of the Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. This 
was due to the tendency to interpret the obedience 

I Doetrii^ qf the Perton qf Christy dlv. 1.. vol. il., p. 110. 

8 The Doetrine rtf the Incarnation'^, London, 1902, p. 679 f. 

8 cited by Dorner, div. 11., vol. li., p. H49, n. 3. 

4 See art ADomAsiMS. 8 See Lightfoot, ad loe. 


the Son as denoting some inferiority in the 
^vine nature of the Boa. This was a note of Arian 
teaching, and it was able to claim not a few of the 
orthodox writers of the 3rd cent, as giving some 
support to its contention— e.flr., Tertuluan, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen. Tlds Arian emphasis on subordina- 
tion produced a natural reaction in orthodox circles, 
especially in the West, the Western orthodox 
tendency being to interpret the Son’s subordina- 
tion as having reference only to His manhood. 
Hence the Quicunque Vult i^rms that the Son 
is * equal to the Father as touching His Godhead, 
but inferior to the Father as tomfiiing His man- 
hood,’ ' and that 'in this Trinity there is nothing 
before or after, nothing greater or less, but the 
whole three Persons are co-eternal and co-equal.** 
Herein it goes farther than the great Nicene 
theologians of the East would^ have ventured to 
go, and is perilously near eliminating the Nicene 
doctrine of subordination altogether. That this 
is not a misinterpretation of the Western orthodox 
tendency as exhibited in the Quicunque is proved 
by the rise of the doctrine of the double procession 
of the Holy Spirit a little later in the same theo- 
logical circles. 

The history of the doctrine indicates that there 
is danger in regarding subordination as possessing 
a motapliysical significance. The metaphysical 
inferiority of the Son may not properly be deduced 
from it. Ortliodoxy affirms that the substance, 
essence, and nature of Father and Son are identical 
(o/iooi^ios). The subordination of the Son ought 
not to bo regarded metaphysically. It is entirely 
moral. Although identical in substance and equal 
in nature, the will of the Son is subject to the will 
of the Father, and this subjection is a voluntary 
subjection. 

In the world of mundane standards obedience 
and subordination may seem to denote inferiority ; 
in the realm of divine ideas there is no necessary 
connexion between the two. The Son is obedient 
to the Father for no such metaphysical reason 
as that the Father ia the jnryij ryt Oedrtjros, or 
/ons et principium divinitatiSf and generates the 
Son eternally {i,e. above and outside time). The 
Son is oWiont because of the moral perfection 
of the Father. The will of the Father is that 
which the Son, with every moral and rational 
being, is morally bound to oliey, not because the 
Father is ingonerate, but because His will is 
supremely good. Subordination in the form of 
voluntary and rational obedience, so far from 
being a mark of inferiority of nature, is the mark 
of identity with the divine nature. Clirist ex- 
hibited this identity by the perfection of Hi.s 
obedience. In the case of men who are potentially 
sons of God, subordination becomes increasingly 
the dominant note of their nature as they grow 
into the divine likeness. The notion that sub- 
ordination denotes inferiority of nature is essenti- 
ally unchristian and subversive of the whole ideal 
of Christian ethics. * He that ia greatest among 

} rou let liim be your servant.’ On the other 
land, the denial of subordination can be main- 
tained only in the face of all the significant KV 
utterances on this ))oint, and such denial tends to 
break up the p.ovapxia by making it merely a 
metaphysical and not a moral unity. 

The fiov<^x^°' (o** unity of the divine nature in 
the three Persons of the Trinity) is preserved on 
its metapliyaical side by the doctrine of the identity 
of substance (d/xooiJffiof) of the three divine Persons, 
but on its moral side it is preserved by the doctrine 
of the subordination of tlie will of the Son to the 
1 ‘ Aequalls Patrl secundum dlvinltatcm, minor Patrl secundum 
humaniUteni ' ; cf. the Orleans, BUvelot, Troyes, and Fortun- 
atus commentorles In A. E. Burn, The Athanaaian Creed and 
its Early Commentaries (TS Iv. 1). Cambridge, 1896, pp. 7-40. 

8 * Nihil prlus aut posterius, nihil maiits aut minus. 
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will of the Father, and the will of the Spirit to 
that of the Father and the Son. 

Origen’s doctrine of the eternal generation of 
the Son, when combined with the doctrine of the 
Son’s moral subordination to the Father, seems 
to provide that way of regarding the hypostasi« 
of the Son and His relation to the Father which 
satisfies both the Christian intellect and the 
Christian conscience. 

It would save confusion if the term * subordina- 
tion * w^ere always limite<l in Christian dogmatics 
to the Nicene doctrine, and ‘sulwrdinntionism’ 
used of its heretical travesty or exaggeration. 

Literatur*.— K. R. Hagenbach, A Hitt, vf ChrisHan 
Dootrinesf^, Enpr. lr.i Edinburffh, 1880-Sl, i. 178-183, ifivea a 
number ot pertinent Patristic quotations and also references 
to modern theologians. For further references see A. Harnack, 
//igt. of Dogmas Eng. tr., London, 1894-»0, lil. 184 f., Iv. 21, t!8. 
65 f., 72, 76, 87, 124, 129; J. F. Bethune Baker, Anlntrml. to 
the Early Hist, oj Christian Doctrino, do. 1908, pp. 148 f., 161, 
161, 103, 177, 180; I. A. Dorner, Hist, qf ths DevelopineiU of 
i}%t Dfsitrine qf the Person of Christy Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, 
A. 1. 274, ii. 17 f., 77flf„ 80, 87, 117, 144, 173 f.. 194, 228, B. II. 
160ff.,849f.,.367,iU. 21. H. D. A. MAJOR. 

SUBSTANCE. — There have been many at- 
tempts in modern philosophy to interpret experience 
intelligibly without the aid of tlio category of 
substance, but, even when it has been denied in 
words, it has not been possible to deny it in thought. 
Those who rid themselves of it in particular forms 
or meanings to which exception could lie taken 
are mistaken in supposing tliat they have thereby 
got away from the category itself. For the notion 
of substaiMJe as ‘ a sort of Kantian Ding-an-sich ’ 
is one from which we simply cannot get a>vay. It 
will suffice at present to recall the position of Leib- 
niz, that a correct view of substance is the key to 
philosophy, and the view of Kant that substance 
IS the supreme and first principle of nature, which 
alone secures unity of experience. 

I. Definition and rise.— The prosuppo.sition of 
I lie real is being. The principle of being gives rise 
to the distinction of substance and attribute. The 
attribute exists only in and through the substance 
in which it inheres. The notion of substance arises 
in experience as that of something which has being, 
or exists in itself {oMa, ti?hs in se suhsiaten.s). It is 
viewed as distinct from phenomenon. But there is 
the further notion of substance as a suiiport or 
subject {inroK(lg.€voVy substantia) of accidents, as the 
old logicians called them. Ontologicaliy, the for- 
mer is clearly that which has the greater funda- 
mental importance. Existing in itself is an absolute 
perfection of substance ; supporting accidents or 
temporary modes is but a relative perfection. 

Greek philosophy * is dominated from beginning 
to end by the problem of reality (r6 True 

reality or being ip accordingly our theme, as the 
notion of such substance has been dcvelojiod from 
Aristotle onwards. An ever-idenfcical substance, 
immutable and liomogeueons throughout, was 
sought, no doubt, by the Eleatics, but such an 
inactive, changeless substance, though supposed to 
be psychically animated, could not give an absolute 
substance. For its general ground of pure Ijeing 
was such as to negate the very essentials of sub- 
stance, which must be a unitary substrate of 
manifold mwles or accidents. What the view, 
therefore, gained in logical consistency it lacked in 
philosopliical value, and the Eleatics were driven 
to the aenial of the phenomenal world. 

The interest largely centres in tlie discussions of 
the Scholastic phnoso])hers, and these yvero based 
on Aristotle, we have seen that substance is 
per .?«, accident is in altcro. 'I’he relation of the 
accidents proved very troublesome to the Scholastics. 
Of these we shall now mention only two, in addition 
to Aquinas ; Gilbert de la Forree and Alliertus 

1 J. Burnet, Qretk Phiiosophy, pt. I., London, 1914, p. 11, 


Mamus. The position of Aquinas (9. <;.) amounted 
to tnU, that a substance is a thing whose nature 
is not to 'exist in another, while an accident is a 
thing whose nature is to exist in another. But 
the notion of substance, taken as inclusive of 
existing in itself and also of supporting aeoidouts, 
is very absti-act and genorio in onaraeter, and must 
not be simply transferred or applied to the real 
order of things. Indeed, the Doing denoted by 
substance is essential, and not merely existential, 
being. For all that, it was in respect of finite or 
created Ijeing that the substance category was 
applied by the Scholastic philosophers. Substance, 
or Wng, may be thought of as a regulative notion 
in the mind, whose content, as objectively affirmed, 
is determined only in the course of speculation. 
This is not to say that the corjsjreal world, and our 
experience of it, have not to do with the way in 
which we gain our hold on the concept of substance ; 
nor is it to suggest in any way that substance is 
not a category of the real. The world of positive 
phenomena is the foundation of the world of meta- 
physics, but the force postulated by metaphysics 
IS not to be identified, tor all that, with physical 
forces. Metaphysics deals with being in itself — 
not in its empirical siichnoss. It is only in and 
through form that substance is in toll igi ole ; and 
form disappears with substance. Substance is, in 
fact, the persistent value which we find subsisting 
throughout all the transformations of phenomena, 
and it is often regarded as the most important of the 
categories. But where, or how, is this substance 
to be found? A substantial entity which shall 
meet the case is what philosophy has sought from 
its earliest beginnings up to the present— in vain. 
No existent has been found in nature, or within 
the whole range of human knowledge, that could 
really remain identical with itself while undergoing 
changes and transformations. It thus becomes 
evident how the substance concept took its rise. 
It was abstracted from catise, was in origin psy- 
chological, and is in character anthropomortmic. 
The law of causality could not sullice ; some basis 
in eternal fact still remained necessary ; but no act 
of perception could give .smdi necessary or eternal 
fact as was required. It could only be einliodied 
in some entity that deserved to be calleil a sub- 
stance ; it could only bo witnessed to by reason 
itself. Philosophers who believe<i in a single sub- 
stance called it God ; those who prefened a plural- 
ity of substances still made God llie supreme 
substance, and treated other existences a.s sub- 
stantial only in a secondary or derivative sense. 
Thus it was that the doctrino of substance came to 
be the keystone of Continental rationalism, and 
we shall presently glance at the way in wliich the 
doctrine worked. 

Thought was further driven to fiml the source of 
the substance concept at last in the notion of the 
self-identical Ego or subject, whose varying states 
are but attributes of this self- identical Ego. In 
the unity of this self or subject, amid its changing 
states, has been found the substance so long sought 
for by philosophy, unique and incomparable as it 
is among the substances of the worlu. Aristotle 
had already placed the primal ground in pure self- 
activity, actus purust afthougli this in iti^lf could 
be no final resting-place for thought. His doctriiui 
of substance as a self-active principle is funda- 
mental in our cognitive experience. It is an 
intellectual intuition. It springs up in experience 
every time my self-activity is inhibito<l by anything 
whatsoever. It is but the inevitable making real 
of that which I must so interpret in terms of iny 
real self.- Substance is thus an ultimate in experi- 
ence, beyond or beliind which we cannot go. 

Descartes viewed substance as existing per ,vc, 
but his inveterate dualism led to two disparate 
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hypothetical culMitances. each of which he wrongly 
conceived aa esaentially inert. His * thinking 
Bubstance* Irei cowans) was being whose essence 
is thought ; in thinking, the spirit pMively received 
ideas ; Its manifestations were accidents of a non- 
extended substance, which was the matrix of 
intensive or psychical modes. Then his ' extended 
substance’ (res extcMa) was matter extended in 
three dimensions and conceived as inert ; it was the 
substratum of physical modes ; and its manifesta- 
tions were accidents of an unconscious space-filling 
substance. It was evidently hopeless for Descartes 
and his followers rationally to account for the 
connexion or intercommunication that appeared to 
subsist between those two disparate suostances. 
They overlooked that such material extension, and 
the modes of motion found therein, are, in our 
actual awareness, psychical manifestations— part 
of conscious content, as Berkeley was not slow to 
perceive. Berkeley himself, however, gave no 
satisfactory account— no self-consistent one— of his 
two substances, the finite and the infinite Spirit. 
The other substance of Descartes, the psyctiical 
form, was attacked b^ Hume, who argued that our 
conscious awareness is only of pt^chical states or 
particulars, and these of purely experiential origin ; 
from all which it is clear that we cannot conclude 
to a Mrmanent psychical or thinking substance. 
But name’s view overlooked that our conscious 
states are transient, and lacking in power, agency, 
and enduring consistency. Such a thoroughgoing 
phenomenalism as that of Hume is really out of 
the question, and would render an intelligible 
theory of things impossible. The fact is tnat, 
whatever he mav have done with the notion of an 
unknowable substratum— and substance in this 
sense he roundly denied— Hume did not do away 
with substance in the sense of something which 
exists in itself. He says : 

* We may well ask, What eauws induce ui to believe in the 
exietenee o/bodif t but 'tis vain to ask, Whether there be body or 
not $ That is a point, which we must take tor granted in all our 
reasonings.’ l 

Not only so, but he goes on in the same work to 
assume the extraordinary position of substantial- 
izing the accidents. 

As for Locke, he no more denied substances than 
did Descartes, but he held that all our ideas of 
substances come short of exact correspondence to 
their objects. Substance meant for iiim only a 
supposed, but unknown, support for accidents, for 
a proper definition of substance he never reached. 
Substances were for him sup^iosed to carry with 
them the su[)position of some real being, and sub- 
stances and modes alike were constructs (see below). 

At this point some notice must be taken of 
Spinoza’s position. Spinoza tried to prove that the 
two substances of Descartes, the thinking and the 
extended, were but attributes of one and the same 
substance — a substantial One-and-All. 

All thing* and individuals he meiyed In tbi* unlveiva] sub- 
stance. Descartes had defined suMtanoe in an ambiguous 
manner, though he doubtless meant it in the Scholastic sense of 
that which exist* of itself. His definition is : * iiv substance, I 
mean that which is in itself, and is conceived through itself : 


alone was substance, all was in Ood, and moved by Him. 
In Spinoaa attribute* are those necessary attribute* which 
express essence. Of course the Spinoaan transition from the 
two passive and opposed substances of Descartes to one absolute, 
timeless, ever-identical substance was intelUgible enough. But 
his oonslstenoy was doubtful enough when he postulated for 
i ) a power of self-determination whereby it became ^logically or 
not) differentiated into attributes and modes, witn whatever 
result to its ever-identical perfection. Says Spinoza, In a 
formula of not very ejmlicable character, after all the discussion 
expended upon it : ' By attribute, I mean that which the in- 
ielleot percelvea aa constituting the essence of substance.'* 

I A TreatUe of Human ii^afure, London, 1730, bk. i. pt. Iv. 
sect. ii. 

* Ethici, bk. L def. ilL < Ib. bk. i. def. iv. 


Spinosa might, no doubt, get substance, as one 
and indivisible and containing an endless multi- 
pHeity, in this waj, but there was a great deal to 
be said against his taming the term * substance ’ 
aside from the meaning that it had borne. Spinoza 
also misused the category of causation, wnerein 
cause is an essentially relative and temporal term, 
to style his absolute substance * self-caused ’ (eawa 
#u»). In this is set up his absolnte substance 
or God-Nature {Deusiivelfatura), but in a manner 
obviously open to oritioisra. Then, having so 
gained his albsolnto substance, he treats it, in bis 
artificial system, as the ratio or logical ground of 
all reality. 

Leibniz made substance not one, but many. He 
took self-acting force or power to be suwtance, 
made substance indestructible and immaterial, and 
broke up the one thinking substance into a multi- 
plicity of individuated thinking atoms. These 
simple and nnextended substances were his window- 
less monads, impenetrable and indestructible. 
They constituted essentially active entities. Ac- 
tivity was his basal note. But he left his self-acting 
force unexplained ; and his monads, with no real 
interaction between them, were not satisfactorily 
accounted for either. Logical contradiction there 
may not be, but his suppom harmony without real 
interaction breaks down in the actual universe. 
From Leibniz, however, the individualistic char- 
acter of substance— its essential character, in the 
concrete sense, as individuality— may be said really 
to date. Of course, Aristotle had regarded as the 

nre form not substance, applied to actual things, 

ut individual substance— the concrete individual. 
But Leibniz took the conception away from its 
Cartesian domination by the idea of space. To 
him each monad la a microcosm- a mirror of the 
universe. Kational monads are, in the hierarchy 
of substances, God’s agents, while sub-rational 
monads are His instruments. Activity, as an 
ideal-spiritual function, was, for him, of the essence 
of substantial being. But there are inherent diffi- 
culties in his theory of the relation of individnal 
substances to the Supreme Monad, which he has 
left unresolved. By his dynamical conceptions, 
however, he had prepared the way for Kant. 

2, Kantian and post-Kantian developments.— 
The substance notion began in Kant to shape itself 
in the form of a subject-activity ; that is to say, 
imperfectly or unconBciousl;i^ the substance notion 
was passing away from the idea of more dead sub- 
strate into the conception of a living subject. 
Substance was, for Kant, that which may l>e con- 
ceived as subject, without itself being predicate of 
anything else. He had got so far beyond the sub- 
stance concept as to make it a category. Kant 
laid an epistemological basis for the substance 
doctrine, which cannot be discussed here; he 
showed how metaphysically unfruitful was the 
tendency to treat thing and property in independ- 
ence ; he tried— and it was a new thing — to make 
substance one of the constitutive elements of ex- 
perience. Even if he ^rried liis work only half 
through, he merits gratitude for doing as much for 
experience as he did. 

In opposing Berkeley's Identification of being and the percep- 
tions of being, Kant treated substance as merely the pertiianence 
(DeharrlichMiti of the thing in the form of time. The proteuslve 
character of substanoe was thus emphasized. Kant viewed this 
persistent or permanent background as a iiocessary demand ot 
thought, whereby change or alteration could be understood. 
Upon this permanent the notion of change rest*, and the 
paradoxical position of Kant accordingly was that only the 
permanent is subject to changa But ft is doubtful whether 
our conception ot substance and quality is so much a matter of 
pure thought as Kant supposed, for substance is objectively 
real in all being as perceived and known by reason. The 
element of permanence, however important for philosophy, 
must not be nqparded, In the case of spedflo substances, as 
being so much of the essence of subetanoe aa it hae been by 
Kant, Green, and othera. Substance ae subject, and aub- 
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atowM M th« pamuuient— Kant but ill oonnaota theae two. 
The orimary and eaaentlal idea or notion o( aubatance ia that 
of •ubalatence~that which haa a proper being of ita own. It 
wai aawntially by the help of the aubatance category that 
Kant thought nia thlng-indtaelf. It ia not in accord with Kant’s 
teaching that a recent philosopher ^ has treated Nu]) 8 tanu« and 
the unconditioned as identical, in Spinocan style. Kant held 
that aubatance belongs to the categorv of relation, although It 
has been ably argued that he ought to have hold mure firmly 
to pure substance (not being put together out of parts) as pure 
intuition (ilnscAauufig, not &0grt;j), and ought not to have made 
it belong to his doctrine of the oatcgor^. The substance 
conception, it is urg^, first makes experience possible, and 
cannot be gofc^ from experience, which at most yields its 
V&rateUu.ng. Against these positions it may be remarked 
that substanoe Is tNsing, and that a Degr\ff of substance is 
therefore possible, even It wo call It an abstraction, and 
challenge its place in the Kantian categories. 

Hegel held nubetance to be the absolute form- 
category. MetaphyBicB had, for him, no higher 
category than that of actuality : the actual is the 
system of phenomena ; this actual is a concrete 
universal ; it is a self-subsistent unity, like the 
substance of rationalistic philosophers. But the 
march of Hegel’s thought is from substance to 
subject, a thought-unity which breaks itself up into 
its own particinara. Thought, his self-actualizing 
universal, became constituted through its own im- 
manent dialectic, but with a one-sided neglect of 
Erfcthrung, When it came to the absolute spirit, 
however, Hegel had the merit to make it a person 
{einer), not a substance (eines). In the infinite 
positiveness of the substantial this living sub- 
stance, which is the eternal, is immanent and 
present, in his view, within the appearances of the 
temporal and transitory. 

Schopenhauer res tea the fact of change upon 
substance as its unchangeable substratum. To 
him the law of causality held only for phenomena, 
not for substances themselves. The world is my 
presentation, ho says, and the ground or reason is 
Will. Universal, all-pervading Will is the true 
ground or reason of aU phenomena ; this, as blind 
and unconscious, is obviously not without affinities 
to the one universal substance of Spinoza. 

Lotze makes substance matter of experience, 
and emphasizes the aspect of the self os subiect 
in our Knowledge of substance— a term whicn is 
rather ill-detined in his treatment. He has a good 
deal to say of an infinite substance, which encloses 
all things, and in which every event has its ground. 
His monism is resolute, but not thought out to 
the end. His infinite substance is conceived as in 
constant change : he conceives it as world-idea or 
animating soul of world-culture. His attempt to 
set out ^e spirituality of the infinite substance 
left it in too indeterminate a form. His basal 
ipsistence, however, was that the world is a unity, 
with one soul Beii^ conditioning and enclosing 
all other being. HTs conception is too abstract, 
the inner essence of the unity not being defined. 
It does not seem that those who have ascribed a 
substantialized concept of the soul to Lotze are 
really right, for the substance was to him a Schein, 
and the soul was no thing. 

Hartmann took substance, in the metaphysical 
sphere, to be pure subject of activity, and the 
metaphysical subject of such activity was to him, 
before all things, a substantial unity. The neces- 
sity for a permanent, unchangeable, non-spatial, 
supra-temporal substance Hartmann founds u{kiu 
the fact of change. Substance for him subsists in 
itself and for itself, and is therefore of itself and 
through itself. It seems, indeed, on his full 
account, to be the last miracle of all. A concrete, 
substantial monism is what ho postulates, and the 
modes are the changing accidents of the one con- 
crete substance. His stress on the dynamic theory 
of matter led him to emphasize intensity instead 
of extension, as Spinoza had done. But it was on 

I A. Splr, Dmkm und Wirkli^kiU* (aiiJesarmMlU Werke, 
L), Leipslg, 1906-00. 
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very inadequate grounds that he sought to raise 
the Unconscious to the position of the Absolute, 
or a thoroughgoing world principle. Renouvier, 
in the final phase of his thought, used the term 
^substance’ for the monad. But this spiritual 
substance is for him only a sign or symbol to mark 
the co-ordination of prienoniena co-existcnt uiid 
successive — the continuity of memory and revolv- 
ings in time having their place. There is obviously 
nothing of the old term ‘substance* here except 
the name ; no absolute unity exchnling every 
iimltiplicity of distinct facts, nothing hut just 
the soul iw the theory of actuality thinks of it. 
To the oritiual realism of Wundt substance is the 
concept which springs from the attribute of per- 
manence. Tlie underlying suh.stratum of thmgs 
\n being, unchanging and absolute. But the 
concent has no great metaphysical justice from 
Wundt; he does not allow it to be an original 
concept, but takes it as ground of experience, 
and of purely logical import. He fails to do 
justice to the part played by the activity of the 
object, and he objects to the substance concept 
being applied to inner experience. Wundt and 
Paulsen apply it only to the corporeal world, 
where the atoms are the absolutely permanent 
substratum of all corporeal reality. 

3. Conclusion.— In our discussion it has been 
shown that extension and motion are, in our 
actual awareness, of purely psychical significance. 
This is an important result for substance, from 
the metaphysical point of view. Of course, the 
permanence of substance amid all changes is, 
nevertheless, taken by science as a postulate, for 
it is an axiom with which the scientific mind can- 
not dispense. Hence Haeckel finds the last unity 
in substance, bub his substance is too much a play 
of pluralistic-rnechnnistic elements to be a real 
monism. The law of substance is for him, how- 
ever, fundamental, and in the idea of substance he 
finds matter and energy inseparably bound to- 
gether, Btit he unsatisfactorily confounds matter 
and energy with matter and spirit or mind. It is, 
however, clear that the notion of an ultimate 
material substance is as completely discarded by 
modern science as Berkeley could have wished. In 
metaphysics the sulwtanc^e category has survived 
every motaphy.sical attack in a way which proves 
the term to meet something ineradicably planted in 
our cognitive being or experience. The fact is here, 
so to speak, its own ground : mere ‘ groundedness* 
is absent ; the character of essentmlily makes the 
concept of substance. Substance, in its most 
generic concept, is to bo taken as real, aitlioiigh 
substance has always, in metaphysics, been non- 
perceptible. We can, by metaphysical abstraction, 
reach a notion of substance that appears, in a sense, 
accordant with that which is fundamentally present 
in modem physics, as reducible to persistent forms 
of energy. But Oatwald substantializes energy, 
holds it for substance because existing in si)aee 
and time, and claims his logically over-weighted 
energy concept to fje the most universal in science. 
Hartmann allows energy to be a real, objective 
appearance, as much as matter. But Uiehl urges 
against Ostwald that energy ia an abstraction, 
and that the ftn-ms of energy are concrete, so far 
as known to sense, and bound to spatial tilings. 
He objects to energy as a single magnitude, hccauso 
every form of energy is, in his view, a product of 
two magnitudes, both of them real— a factor of 
capacity and a factor of intensity. The meta- 
physical implications of his en(^rgy concept have 
not been worked out by Ostwald in any satis- 
factory way.' It must suffice to say that experi- 

iflee J. Lindsay, Fundamental Probleim of Metaphyde*,-^. 
‘24 1., and A Phxlottophioal Hy intern of Theistic IdealUm, up. 
•29(H282, 841 (. 
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once shows that, in analyzing any empirical 
substance, wo are dealing with something that 
occurs in our consciousness, and h^ its factors 
there, so that our view of the world is modified by 
this metaphysical reflexion. One notion of sub- 
stance is tJiat it is due to the activity of an object 
given us in sense- perccx>tion — an activity inde- 
pendent and causal in its working. This self- 
asserting individuality of substance lias been 
emphasized by realistic philosophers. 

From the standpoint of the realist, *tho relation of mind and 
objec t is comparable to that l>etween table and floor, and the 
coj'nltive relatloji — if you abstract, os you may, from the dis- 
tinctivo character of the iiierital term — is merely tho simpleHt 
and most universal relation between finite things in the 
universe.' ’Hence such errors as that we impute substance 
or causality to things on the analogy of mind, instead of actually 
finding them there. 

Substantiality is then an objective implication 
of our experience — in this connexion, our object- 
subject exTterience. Hence the claim of science to 
have established an objective synthesis of cosmical 
relations, whoso existence does not depend simply 
on human perception. Nevertheless, substance 
must be sought, not onl^ in the changing con- 
tinuum of sense, but also in the self, which attests 
itself as substantial being behind all its activities. 
The transcendent substance which we seek must 
be found in the subject, whose consciousness of 
the object is so exhausted in knowledge of the 
object itself as not to know that it knows its 
object. But this knowing subject, this highest 
unity of transcendental apperception, is itself 
substance, and the support of all being, as we 
know it. In other words, what wo are yields the 
fullest consciousness of substance that wo have, 
in virtue of its self-identical Ego amid changing 
states or manifestations. That Ego or conscious- 
ness already carries within itself, in virtue of its 
own rational intuition, the whole idea of being, 
apprehended as substance and quality. Even 
Locke did not fail to inc(>rporate the idea of the 
self in his views on substance, albeit in a scattered 
and unsystematic f.a.shion, which deprived his 
philosophy of tho full unity which it might have 
possessed. 

Of course, the whole system of objects, whether 
persons or things, must be relate<l substantially, 
or grounded in real being. Such is tho basis of 
knowledge — the basis of science and philosophy, 
which are thereby made possible to us. This 
objectivism has need to bo Kept in view from the 
metaphysical side itself, with its deep demand for 
a proolematic substance. For insistence is some- 
times made on the permanence, singularity, ami 
activity of substance, as attributes of substance 
due simply to man’s projection of his own perdur- 
ing, unined, and active self. In other words, the 
substance concept is accused of being really an- 
thropomorphic. But an unconditionou knowledge 
is certainly impos.sibIe, and tho world known l)y 
us may still bo an honest world. Our knowledge 
is of tho objeetive — tho real ; and knowledge is 
always of that which transcends what is given in 
mere sense- perception,* Knowledge of the ob- 
jectively real can never be satisfactory so long as 
it is regarded merely as a multiplicity of parts, 
without being taken up into tlie unity of the 
subject. Knowledge of substance we have seen 
to be through its attributes or predicable qualities : 
there is for us no knowing substance without 
knowing quality ; the substance so known Ls that 
which underlies or binds substance and attributes 
together. Our knowlctlge of substance is thus not 
of substance per se^ as contrasted with its attri- 
butes. But, if we make substance merely a unity 
of the qualities, we get only a bare abstract unity, 

1 S. Alexander, Th« Basis of Realism,^ London, 1914, pp. 
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which cannot help ns in any oonorete fashion. 
Hence the real most he held, as Hegel insisted, 
to be the individual — the selLfulfilling subject in 
the manner already shown. It is scarcely necessary 
to refer to the peculiar use of the substance cate- 
gory by J. E. McTaggart, who makes minds or 
Spirits And their metaphysical satisfaction in 
substance, not in self-consciousness. To him the 
self is substance existing in its own right, and 
spirits have their self-identity in their sutetanoe 
and its ].>crsi8tenco. The theory is not one that is 
likely to appeal to many minds. 

In view of all that has been advanced, the con- 
cept of substance is here taken to be that of an 
absolute form-concept — the absolute self-determin- 
ing activity, in fact, and foundational in import- 
ance for metaphysics. We cannot get along 
metaphysically without this concept of substance, 
in some form or other, be it as matter, or energy, 
or soul. The substance category has yielded to 
that of spirit ; the substance conception has been 
replaced by that of subject, for the substance 
concept has been shown to be no adequate or 
exhaustive one for our ultimate consciousuess of 
what we are ; and there is opened up the discovery 
of a real Absolute, whom, as externalized, we know 
cw existential counterpart of the unity of experi- 
ence. The way to a spiritualistic monism is thus 
reached, on which no more need now be said. 
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§U DR A.— Madras are the fourth, or BervUe, 
class in ancient Hindu society, as contrasted with 
Brahmans, or priests, K^atriyas, or warriors, and 
Vaisyas, the common folK. 

X, Name. — The derivation of the term is un- 
certain. Native writers derive it from Skr. such, * to 
bo afllicted. ’ It has been supposed that it was origin- 
ally the name of a tribe living near the Indus, and 
it has been compared with that of the town Ztidpos 
on the lower Indus and of the SiJUpot tribe in N* 
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Arakhoaia.^ They have also been identified with 
the Abhiras and Nishadhas, a black, long-haired 
race of aborigines, not originally a component part 
of the Aryan race, but brought under its influence 
by conquest ; and it has been supposed that, the 
Shdras Ming thus the first tribe reduced to servi- 
tude by the Aryans, on the further occupation of 
India the Aryans the name was extended to all 
the servile claraes. The name Dasyu or Mlechchha 
was then applied to the unsubdued foreign trilies, 
who did not speak Sanskrit and bad not been influ- 
enced by Aryan culture.* Zinmier identifies them 
with the Brahdl of Baluchistan. The latest view 
is that the term was probably applied by the Vedie 
Indians to the nations opposing them who ranked 
as slaves, and also to various classes of humble 
position who supplied the needs of the village com- 
munities, and it included Aryans who, on account 
of some offence against tribal discipline or for other 
reasons, were excluded from the Aryan community.* 
Fustel do Coulanges^ compares the position of the 
Koman plebeians with that of the ^uclras, as the 
former had no sacra or ancestors, and did not 
belong to a family or gens. 

a. Legendary accounts.— The uncertainty felt 
regarding the meaning of the name is reiiccted 
in the contradictory legends accounting for their 
origin. 


In the hymn known as tiio Puru^a Svlctd^^ when the primal 
male, Puru(^ was cut into pieces, ' the Brilhman was his month ; 
tho B&Janya was made his arnta ; that which was the Vai^ya 
was his thiffhs; the Siidra spranf; from his feet* The name 
story is tola in tho Bhdgavata Purdx^a, ii. 6. 37. Tho lifhad 
Aranyaka (Ipanifad states that Rrahnt.a created tho castu of 
the Budros * as the nourishor. The earth is tlio nourlshcr.*<t 
The Taittiriya Brdhma^a says : ' Tho Uruhnian is a oasto 
derived from tho gods ; the Sudra is one derived from the 
Asuroa,' or demons.^ According to Manu, * for the sako of tho 
prosperity of the worlds, ho [the Creator] caused the Br&hmaua, 
the K(^tnya, the Vai4ya and the Sudra to proceed from his 
mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his feet.*'^ In a later passage, 
however, he saystliat ‘elephants, horses, Sudras, and dospicaide 
barbarians, lions, tigers and boars are the middling states, 
caused by the quality of darkn(!SH Again, in the 

Vdyu Purdxsa we are told Uiat ‘ those who were cleansers (?), 
and ran about on service, and had little vigour or strength, ho 
[Brahmft] called Siidras ... he nasigned tho practice of the 
mechanical arts aiwl service to the Sudras.’ According to the 
Harivarpia, the Sudras were formed ‘from a modification of 
smoke . . . the Sfldras spread over tiio earth are iiiiscrvicealile 
owing to their birth with all its circumstances, to their want of 
initiatory rites, and the ceremonies ordained by the Vedas.' n 
Finally, in the Mahdbhdrata another theory is suggested : 
‘Those re<l-limbed Brahmans [twice-born] who wore fond of 
sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible, prone to daring, and who had 
forsaken their duties, fell into the condition of Ksatriyas. The 
yellow Br&hmans [twice-born] who derived their livelihoo<l from 
cows and agriculture, and did not practi.se their duties, fell into 
the state of Vai^yoa. The Braiimans [twice-itorn] who were 
addicted to violence and lying, who were covetoqs, and aulisisted 
by all kinds of work, foil into tho position of Sudras, . . . Jle 
who is unclean, is addicted constantly to all kimls of food, ikt- 
forms all kinds of work, has abandoned the Veda, and is desti- 
tute of pure observance, is called a Sudra.' 


One point seems to bo clear from this medley of 
priestly legend — that tho Sudras, from the fact of 
their creation, though it was from tho feet of 
Brahmft, and in spite of the contempt Avith Avhidi 
they were regarded, Avere acknowledged to lie 
members of the Hindu polity, in contrast to 
the outer non- Aryan barbarians, the Dasyus or 
Mlechchhas.^* 

3. Position of Sudras in the law literature,— 

While theoretically the Sudras Avere included in 
the Aryan society, it became the leading principle 
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of their overlords to reduce them to a condition of 
degraded servitude. This was probably due to 
tAvo leading motives : ( 1 ) the desire to preserve the 
purity of the dominant whiter race, and thus pre- 
vent as far as possible connubiutn between the two 
peoples, by inflicting degrading punishments for 
violation of tho laAA’s of marriage, and by reducing 
the ott’spring of such unions to a condition of 
humiliation ; (2) as in tho case of the Helots of 
Sparta, the desire to guard the ruling race from 
tho danger of insurrection on tho part of their 
slaves, who were numerically superior to their 
rulers, and thus constituted a perpetual source of 
danger. Tho position of the Sftdras under Brfth- 
man legislators is clearly stated in the laAV- books — 
the Latvs of Manu^^ and the Sacred Laws of the 
Xryas as taught in the schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama, Vasit<tha, and Ihiudhayana.* 

'A ^udra, whether bought or nnbought, a Br&hmapa may 
comi'K‘1 to (to servilo work ; for ho wan oreated by th« Belr- 
oxiHCcnt (Svaj-arnhhu^ to bo the slave of a Ilrfihmaya. A ^udra, 
though cmanclpaioci l>y his mastur, is not roleasod from 
servitude ; shmu that is innate in liiin, who can set him free 
from it? *9 ‘A low-caste man who tries to place himself on 
the same seat vyith a man of iiigh (;a8te, shall he branded on his 
hip and be banished, or Die king shall cause his buttock to he 
gashed.* 4 if a Sudra has iiiten^onrso W'ith a woman of the 
twioc-born doss, if she was unguarded, he shdl be mutilated ; if 
she was guarded, he shall lose liis lifu.^ If a Sudra intentionally 
listens to a recitation of the A'^eda, his ears shall be filled with 
molten tin or lac ; It he recites Vedic texts, his tongue sh^ll he 
cutout ; if he rememhors them, his body shall he split in twaln.4 
Tim slaying of a Siidra by a Brahman is a minor offence, causing 
loss of caste {upapataka).t Tho penalty for killing a Budra Q 
the same os that tor killing a flamingo, a crow, an owl, a musk- 
rat, or a dog.H Another text fixes the penalty for slaying a 
YalAya at one hundred, and a Siidra at ten cowR.9 Eating vnth 
a Sudra is strictly forbidden ; if a Brahman dies with the food 
of a Sudra in his stomach, he will become a village pig in his 
next birth, or ho l>orn in the fomily of that Sudra. Food which 
has been brought by an impure Sudra, whether he has or has 
not touched it, must not he eaten. B If a Sudra touches a 
BrUhman, tho latter shall cease eating. 

Anicmg other disahilitieH of the iSddra the follow- 
ing may oe mentioned. 

Ho uannot t>e initiated,*^ hu a Judge, receive leavings at the 
mlnd-rlie for tho dead receive spiritual advioe from 

a Brrihmaii,I4 socrilice,!? or travel with a sihituka (a Brahman 
who has completed his studentHhip).!*' According to the same 
authority, his duties are to serve meekly tho otlier three castes, 
but he may nut (»rry out a dead Brahman, if men of the same 
caste are at hand, for the hurnt-olVering which is defiled by a 
Sudra’s touch hinders the passage of the dqcoased to heaven.®) 
A Bnahman who gains his suhsiHUmcc from Hudras ranks with a 
breeder of dogs, a falconer, one who defiles luaidems, and him 
who delights in injuring living creatures.*-** But, wjth his 
habitual inconsistency, the lawgive r rules that, among Hudras, 
B Brahman may eat tho food of his friend, cow-herd, farm- 
labourer, slave, or barber. s* A Brahman may confidently seize 
the goods of his Sudra slave, for, that slave can possess lio pro- 
i>erty.2^ While intercourse of a »Sudra with a Brahman woman 
Is sternly forbidden, u Brahman may have a Budra wife, and her 
son receives a share of the luheritance.'-*^ 

4. The Sudra in modern times. — The position 
of the Sudra in N. India diflbr.'s from that in tho 
Sou til. 

Ill Bengal a distinction ia dniAvn hetAvoon what 
are knoAVii as * clean ’ and ‘ unclean ’ Sudras. This 
is explained by iJogendra Nath Bhattaoharya 
thu.s : 

‘To form an idea of the exact status of these [the artisan 
castesj and other clean Sudras, the reader should bear in mind 
tho folbiwing rules of the Hindu caste system:—!. A man of 
any of the superior castes may drink such water as is fetched 
or touched by a clean Sudra, whether the water l>e of tho river 
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* Mann, viii. 41 3 f. 

4 lb. viii. 281 ; (Jautama, xii. 7 ; Apastamba, ii. xxvii. 16. 

Manu, viii. 374 ; Apastamba, ii. xxvi. 20, xxvii. 9. 

4 Gautama, xii. 4-6. 7 Manu, xi. (J7. 

8 Baudhayana, i. x. 19. 6. * [h. 1 . x. 19. 2. 

14 Vasi^tha, vl. 27. B Apastamba, 1 . v. 16. 22. 

w lb. I. v. 17. 1. 

14 Ib. viii. ‘20 f. 

10 Ib. iv. 80 f. 

18 Ib. iv. 140. 

30 Ih. V. 101. 

23 Ib. iv. 


18 Manu, X. 4. 

18 Ib. iii. 249. 

17 Ih. iii. 178. 

10 Ib. i. 91. 

2) Ih. iii. 164. 

28/6. viii, 417, xl. IS. 


34 lb. ix. 154 ; for further details of the legal position of the 
Budra see J. Wilson, Indian Caste, i. 40 f. 
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Chuifw, or firom «ny other eouroe. 2. The w»ter of the river 
Oeniree, thotwh fetched by an unclean Suci^ Is dot thereby 
reBoerM unfit for the high caste Hindu’s drinking purposes.' 
But every other kind of . water is polluted by the touch of an 
unclean 8ndra. 8. Even the water of the - sacred aanges Is 
rendered useleBe to a Hindu by the touch of a non-Hindu. 
4. The touch of non-IIlndus and unclean Sudras being con- 
taminathagt It is only the clea^r Sudras that can render the 
necessary personal service to the high caste Hindus like the 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Vaidyas. and Kayasthas. 5. The twice- 
born castes cannot,' without rendering themselves liable to 
expiation, eat any cooked food touched by a Sudra. The result 
this rule Is that a Sudra menial, whether clean or unclean, 
oan be of no use to a high caste Hindu for the actual cooking 
of his food, or the serving of it. In fact, in the absence of his 
Brahman cook, the high caste Hindu has himself to cook the 
food of his servant. I^r the actual outsine work, the clean and 
the unclean Sudra stand on the same footing. But while the 
dean Sudra oan assist in ths process in various ways, the unclean 
Sudra is not allowed even to enter the cook-room. It is for 
this reasdn that the clean Sudras alone are usually appointed 
menials in Hindu households. Another important difference 
between the dean and the undean Sudras lies in the fact, that 
while a Brahman oan minister to the former without losing his 
Brahmanism, hs cannot sliow such honour to the latter without 
being degraded for ever. Further, though the Shastraa forbid 
the aooeptanoe of the Sudra's gifts without any reference to his 
status, yet In practice the best Brahmans do not hesitate to 
aooept the bounty of the Nava Sayakas [or clean SudrasJ, when 
the amount offer^ le a large one.’ i 

The author Beeinn to be uncouBcious of the 
strange picture which he draws of the caste system 
in Bengal at the present day. It attempts to 
adhere to the primitive four-group system of 
Vedio times ; but this has bocoiiie gratlnally broken 
down when certain of the so-called menial groups 
secure a position of wealth and authority. They 
retain the name of Sadra, but they become ‘clean,’ 
as contrasted with their humbler brethren who 
aooept a position of servitude. As he points out, 
the greed of the BrUhman priests is tending, by 
the accct>tance of gifts from classes which they 
hold to bo impure, to render the archaio system, 
under modern conditions, unworkable. 

In S. India, on the other hand, especially 
Brfthmans and by those Europeans who take thoir 
(^t<e nomenclature from Brahmans, the term 
Sadra is applied to the mass of the Dra vidian 
population, including many castes which claim a 
high social position and enforce rigid prec’autions 
I Hindu CaaU§ and Calcutta, 1896, p. 22a. 


to seoure personal purity, such as an exaggerated 
fear of pollution Hot merely by the touch but 
even 'from the immediate neighoourhood of out- 
castes. 1 

* Whilst it is evident that the entire mast of the Bravidians 
were regarded by Manu and the authors of the Mahkbh&rata 
and the Piirkoae os Kshatriyas by birth, it is remarkable that 
the BrUimans who settled among the Dravidlans and formed 
them into castes, in ImitaUon of me castes of the North, seem 
never at any time to have given the Dravidlans — with the 
exception perhaps of the royal houses— a higher title than that 
of Sudra. They might have styled the agricultural olasees 
Vai4yas, and reserved the name of Sudra for the village servantc 
and the unenslaved low castes ; but acting apparently on the 
principle that none ought to be called Mther Kshatriyas or 
VaMyas but Aryans, end that ths Dravidlans were not Aryans, 
they Heetn always to have called them Sudras, however respect- 
able their position. In oonsequenoe of this the title Sfidra oon- 
veys a higher meaning in Southern than in Northern India. 
... In Southern IndJa It was upon the middle and higher 
olasses of the Dravidlans that the title Sfidra was conferred. 
. . . The Br&hmans, " who came in peaceably and obtained 
the kingdom by flatteries," may protiably have persuaded ths 
Dravidlans that in calling them Sudra they were conferring 
upon them a title of honour. If so, this policy was perfectly 
successful ; for the title of Sudra has never been reslstra ^ the 
Dravldian castes ; and hence while in Northern India the Sfidra 
Is s\ipposed to bo a low-caste man, in Southern India he gener- 
ally ranks next to the Brahtnaii. The term Sudra, however, Is 
really as inappropriate to any class of Dravidlans as the term 
Kshatriya or Vaisya. It is better to designate each I^vidlan 
caste simply by Its own name.'> 

In deference, however, to popular sentiment, at 
the Madras census of 1001 the use of the term 
* Sfldra* bjjr enumerators was forbidden. The diffi- 
culty arising from the use of the term is shown by 
the necessity of dividing the ill-organized N&yar 

roup into high, intermediate, and low -caste 

adras.* 

Lithraturs.— The chief authorities have been quoted In the 
ooiirse of the article. For the Bengal Sudras see H. H. Risley, 
TribM and Oaate$ of Btingal, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1891 ; and tor 
S. India E. Thurston, Caateg and Triben qf S. India, 7 vols., 
Madras, 1900; G. Oppert, On the Original InhabxtanU 
J^Mtrataoar^a or India, Westminster and Leipzig, 1803. 

W. CllOOKK. 


1 See art. Opt-oastss. 

9 Caldwell, p. 116 f. ; cf. V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamila EighU'cn 
Hundred Yeara Ago, Madras, lOOi, pp. n.l, li6. 

3 r,. K. Ananths Krishna Jyer, Vochin Triliea and Cash- 
Madrus, 1900, i. 18. 
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